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RACTICALLY  every  farmer  uses 
rope  in  some  way.  He  may 
use  it  as  hay  rope,  for  block 
and  tackle  riggings,  derrick 
hoists,  guy  ropes,  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  halters  or  handling  heavy 
timbers.  Small  rope  and  cordage  are  often 
used  for  packaging,  clotheslines,  temporary 
repairing,  and  similar  purposes.  To  get  satis¬ 
factory  service  from  rope  in  such  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  uses,  one  should  select  the  proper  size 
and  quality  for  any  specific  job,  and  should 
know  something  of  the  nature  and  care  of 
rope,  how  to  prevent  its  breakage  and  de¬ 
terioration,  as  well  as  how  to  tie  various  kinds 
of  knots  and  make  hitches  aftd  splices. 

Under  adverse  conditions  rope  deteriorates 
quickly.  Its  life  can  often  be  materially 
lengthened,  however,  by  giving  it  proper  care 
and  attention.  Improper  storage  or  storage 
under  unfavorable  conditions  may  do  great 
damage  to  rope  fibers,  causing  them  to  rot  or 
deteriorate  rapidly.  Never,  for  example,  store 
rope  which  is  wet  or  even  damp;  and  never 
let  wet  or  damp  rope  freeze.  When  rope  is, 
not  in  use,  keep  it  on  a  slatted  platform  where 
the  air  can  circulate  about  it  freely,  or  hang 
it  in  loose  coils  on  wooden  pegs.  Keep  it  out 
of  the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  Coil  the  rope 
in  a  clockwise  direction  when  storing  because 
this  tends  to  untwist  the  strands,  and  pre¬ 
vents  kinks.  Always  store  rope  where' it  will 
be  safe  from  mice  and  rats. 

Care  and  Repair  of  Rope 

Rope  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  acids,  chemicals  or  strong  fumes,  such  as 
are  likely  to  attack  and  damage  the  rope  fibers. 
Disinfectants,  manures  and  fertilizers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  harmful  to  such  fibers.  Ropes  should 
be  loosened  during  rainy  weather  when  in 
use  and  under  strain  between  fixed  objects 
outdoors.  They  should  never  be  dragged  over 
rough  surfaces,  nor  through  sand,  dust,  or 
cinders.  Avoid  overloading  a  rope  or  pulling 
it  over  or  around  sharp  corners.  Do  not  try 
to  get  rid  of  kinks  in  a  rope  by  pulling  them 
out,  instead  unwind  the  rope  while  it  is  slack, 
then  apply  strain  again  slowly.  Tarring  a  rope 
will  protect  its  fibers  from  excessive  wear  and 
rot  when  working  it  in  wet  places  or  during 
rainy  weather.  The  frequent  inspection  of  a 
rope,  when  in  use,  for  damage  or  deterioration 
of  its  fibers  is  advisable.  One  way  to  help 
avoid  troublesome  kinks  in  new  rope  is  to 
uncoil  it  in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  end  at  the  center  of  the  coil.  If 
the  new  rope  is  a  long  one  and  seems  to  un¬ 
wind  from  the  original  coil  in  a  kinky  con¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  straightened  quite  readily 
by  dragging  it  over  a  meadow  or  a  pasture 
behind  a  wagon  or  a  truck.  Kinks  in  a  short 
rope  may  easily  be  taken  out  by  suspending 
the  rope  from  a  beam  and  fastening  a  light 
weight  to  the  lower  end.  Great  tension  on  a 
rope  will  cause  undue  surface  and  internal 
wear,  especially  when  that  tension  is  applied 
and  released  repeatedly  on  ropes  running  over 
pulleys,  such  as  hay,  or  block  and  tackle, 
ropes.  For  these  uses  a  rope  should  be  of 
such  size  as  to  carry  the  load  easily,  and 


By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

should  be  free  from  all  kinks.  It  should  also 
run  through  pulleys  that  have  sufficient 
diameter  and  groove  to  prevent  chafing  and 
excessive  wear. 

Anyone  using  ropes  frequently  will  find  it 
necessary  to  make  occasional  repairs:  re¬ 
laying  untwisted  rope,  whipping  rope  ends, 
laying  in  new  strands,  splicing,  and  the  like. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  making  rope 
repairs  a  good  splice  has  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  full  strength  of  the  original  rope, 
while  a  knot  has  only  50  to  60  per  cent.  Splices, 
therefore,  are  the  logical  remedy  for  breaks 
in  ropes.  A  single  broken  strand,  however, 
can  be  replaced  by  laying  in  a  new  strand  of 
the  same  size  at  that  point,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  making  a  complete  splice.  In  such 
a  case,  unlay  each  end  of  the  broken  strand 
for  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  turns.  Pro¬ 
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Rope  halters  are  useful,  inexpensive,  and  handy 
to  have  around  any  barn.  When  livestock  is 
shipped  and  needs  to  be  tied,  ropes  are  especially 
convenient  to  use  as  they  need  not  be  returned 
because  of  their  small  cost. 

cure  a  strand  of  rope  of  the  same  size  and  long 
enough  to  make  20  or  more  turns  about  the 
rope  to  be  mended.  Lay  this  strand  in  the 
space  from  which  the  broken  strand  was  re¬ 
moved,  giving  it  the  same  twist  as  the  other 
strands  and  seeing  that  it  lies  smoothly  in  its 
groove.  Tie  the  ends  of  the  new  strand  and 
the  ends  of  the  broken  strand  in  overhand 
knots  by  bringing  the  ends  of  the  broken 
strand  over  and  under  the  new  strand.  Then 
weave  the  remainder  of  the  strands  into  the 
rope,  putting  each  end  over  the  knot  and 
under  the  next  two  strands.  Now  draw  all 
strands  up  tight,  then  weave  each  end  over 
one  strand  and  under  the  next  a  couple  of 
times.  After  drawing  them  tight,,  cut  them  off 
close  to  the  rope.  Wetting  the  rope  will  help 
to  make  it  draw  tighter.  This  completes  the 
repair,  which  has  neither  shortened  the  rope 
nor  increased  its  size. 

The  Long  Splice 

In  splicing  ropes  that  are  to  run  over 
pulleys,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  long,  smooth 
splice  so  as  not  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the 
rope  or  to  affect  the  operation  of  it  while 
running  in  pulleys,  through  eyes,  or  passing 
around  bends.  Such  splicing  is  accomplished 
by  unlaying  the  strands  of  the  ends  of  the 
two  ropes  to  be  spliced  about  15  turns,  tying 
the  ends  to  prevent  raveling,  then  bringing 
them  together  and  weaving  them  into  the  rope 
to  make  the  splice.  In  bringing  these  ropes 
together,  see  that  each  strand  of  the  right- 


hand  rope  passes  between  two  strands  of  the 
left-hand  rope.  Unlay  a  strand  of  the  right- 
hand  rope  about  five  turns,  replacing  it  with 
the  corresponding  strand  of  the  left-hand  rope. 
Keep  the  strand  well  twisted  to  correspond 
with  the  strands  that  have  not  been  unlaid. 
Now  unlay  a  strand  from  the  left-hand  rope, 
replacing  it  in  the  same  manner  with  a  strand 
from  the  right-hand  rope.  Repeat  this  pro¬ 
cess  until  all  strands  have  been  relaid.  Weave 
the  ends  of  each  pair  of  strands  into  the  rope 
by  passing  the  strand  from  the  right  over  the 
one  from  the  left  and  under  the  next  one, 
and  taking  the  strand  from  the  left  and  pass¬ 
ing  it  over  the  one  from  the  right  and  under 
the  next  strand.  Each  loose  end  is  then  given 
two  more  tucks  to  complete  the  tie.  Now  cut 
off  all  loose  ends  close  to  the  rope.  The  splice 
may  now  be  made  wet  and  then  rolled  under 
the  foot  on  a  floor  or  plank  to  smooth  it.  Such 
a  splice  will  not  have  noticeably  changed  the 
thickness  of  the  rope,  yet  it  will  stand  a  lot 
of  strain  and  will  work  nicely  "through  a 
pulley. 

A  Permanent  Loop 

Farm  work  frequently  requires  the  use  of 
ropes  with  a  permanent  loop  at  one  or  both 
ends.  Such  a  loop  can  be  made  by  unlaying 
the  strands  at  the  end  of  the  rope  five  or  six 
turns,  then  weaving  these  back  into  the  side 
of  the  rope  after  forming  the  loop.  Bringing 
the  unlaid  end  of  the  rope  to  the  left  side  of 
the  rope  at  a  point  that  will  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  loop  (working  from  the  left)  the 
center  unlaid  strand  is  put  under  the  top 
strand  of  the  rope  and  pulled  up  tight.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  loop  upright  facing  you,  the  right- 
hand  unlaid  strand  is  brought  over  the  strand 
under  which  the  first  strand  was  placed  and 
underneath  the  next  strand  below  it.  Giving 
the  loop  a  half  turn  to  the  left,  the  third 
strand  is  placed  under  that  strand  which  lies 
next  to  the  second  strand  of  the  unlaid  part 
of  the  rope,  putting  it  through  from  the  left 
side.  The  ends  of  the  unlaid  strands  are  now 
taken  over  the  nearest  strand  and  under  the 
next,  repeating  the  process  three  or  four  times. 
This  gives  one  a  neat  loop,  or  eye,  which  is 
spliced  permanently  into  the  rope.  Such  a 
splice  may  be  used  effectively  for  permanently 
fastening  a  rope  to  a  ring  or  to  a  staple. 

Knots  and  Hitches 

Facility  in  making  a  few  simple  knots  and 
hitches  is  helpful  in  many  kinds  of  farm 
work.  It  is  well  to  know  how  to  tie  a  knot 
that  will  not  slip  under  strain,  how  to  make 
a  hitch  that  will  not  work  loose.  While  there 
are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  knots 
and  hitches  in  use,  a  farmer  needs  to  know 
how  to  make  only  a  few  of  the  simple  ones. 
These  enable  him  to  make  efficient  ties  and 
hitches  adaptable  to  his  needs. 

Ordinary  knots  and  hitches  are  made  by 
combining  just  three  knot  elements  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  These  elements  are  a  bight,  a  loop, 
and  a  round  turn,  all  of  which  are  merely 
bends  in  the  rope  or  cord.  Different  combin¬ 
ations  of  these  elements  result  in  the  making 
of  a  wide  variety  of  knots  and  hitches. 

The  Granny  Knot,  the  Square  Knot 

Two  of  the  knots  most  commonly  found  in 
general  use  are  the  granny  knot  and  the 
square  knot.  The  first  of  these  is  too  commonly 
used  on  farms,  as  it  is  insecure  and  will  often 
slip  under  strain.  The  latter  knot  is  much  to 
be  preferred  for  general  use.  It  holds  well  in 
all  cases,  except  whenV  joining  two  ropes  of 
unequal  size,  (Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Minerals  In  The  Dairy  Ration 

By  H.  A.  Keener 

MINERALS  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
dairy  ration.  At  least  13  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  are  now  known  to  have  an  essential 
function  in  animal  nutrition.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  deficiency  in  dairy  cattle  feeding  is  not, 
however,  the  lack  of  a  certain  vitamin  or  a 
certain  mineral,  but  just  a  lack  of  feed.  A  calf 
will  not  make  normal  gains  nor  will  a  cow 
produce  very  much  milk  unless  adequate 
energy  and  protein  are  available,  even  though 
the  ration  contains  adequate  amounts  of  every 
vitamin  and  mineral  known.  Actually,  if  we 
take  care  of  energy  and  protein,  we  will  usu¬ 
ally  find  that  we  have  also  taken  care  of  all 
other  dietary  needs  except  salt. 

In  discussing  minerals  in  the  dairy  ration,  we 
are  principally  concerned  with  deficiencies  al¬ 
though  we  must  remember  that  when  cattle 
consume  an  excess  of  certain  minerals,  the 
effects  may  be  just  as  serious  as  the  deficiency, 
if  not  more  so.  Most  of  the  minerals  needed 
by  the  cow  are  furnished  either  by  the  rough- 
age  or  by  the  concentrates.  Mineral  supple¬ 
ments  should  be  fed  only  to  take  care  of  re¬ 
quirements  not  met  from  these  two  sources. 

In  order  to  evaluate  these  additional  re¬ 
quirements,  one  must  know  something  about 
those  factors  which  affect  the  mineral  content 
of  the  feed.  These  include  the  origin,  acidity, 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  rainfall, 
species  of  plant  grown,  yield,  stage 
of  maturity  and  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  and  preserving.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  found  that  most  of 
the  soils,  on  which  cobalt  deficien¬ 
cy  is  found  in  New  Hampshire, 
are  derived  from  granite,  a  rock 
which  is  low  in  cobalt.  The  more 
acid  certain  soils  are,  the  more 
some  trace  minerals  become  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant.  However,  this 
same  condition  holds  down  the 
growth  of  legumes  which  are 
higher  in  most  minerals  than  the 
grasses.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
tends  to  affect  the  mineral  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  forage,  but  this  has 
a  much  greater  effect  by  determin¬ 
ing  what  species  of  plants  will 
grow  than  by  changing  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  individual  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  found 
that  on  low  cobalt  soils,  increasing  the  yield 
decreases  the  cobalt  content  of  the  plant  grown 
on  it.  A  lack  of  rainfall  usually  lowers  the 
mineral  content  because  soil  minerals  are  not 
as  available  to  the  plant.  Even  after  the  plant 
is  grown,  proper  methods  of  harvesting,  pre¬ 
serving  and  feeding  are  important.  Leaching 
and  shattering  cause  the  loss  of  minerals  as 
well  as  protein  and  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients. 

Salt:  A  lack  of  salt  is  probably 
the  most  widespread  mineral  de¬ 
ficiency  as  far  as  dairy  cattle  are 
concerned.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  cattle  need  supplemental 
salt.  The  salt  requirement  of  cattle 
is  approximately  three-fourths 
ounce  per  1,000  pounds  body 
weight  per  day  for  maintenance 
plus  three-tenths  ounce  for  each 
10  pounds  of  milk  produced.  The 
best  method  of  meeting  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  add  not  over  one 
per  cent  of  salt  to  the  concentrate 
ration.  Because  of  the  variation  in 
individual  requirements,  addition¬ 
al  salt,  either  loose  or  in  blocks, 
should  always  be  available. 

Symptoms  of  lack  of  common 
salt  are  an  intense  craving  for 
salt,  loss  in  body  weight,  decrease 
in  milk  production  and  general 
unthriftiness.  As  with  other 
minerals,  the  feeding  of  too  much  salt  should 
be  avoided;  it  may  lower  the  iodine  content 
of  the  thyroid  and  produce  edema. 

Calcium:  Research  work  indicates  that 
calcium  deficiency  is  found  only  in  restricted 
areas  or  under  abnormal  or  poor  feeding  con¬ 
ditions.  During  early  lactation  when  the  cow 
secretes  a  large  amount  of  calcium  in  her  milk. 


can  be  done  about  it  by  feeding  more  calcium 
if  a  well  balanced  ration  is  being  fed,  except 
possibly  shorten  the  period  of  loss  a  little. 
Unlike  phosphorus,  calcium  can  be  readily 
drawn  from  the  bones  of  the  body  to  take  care 
of  these  needs.  Thus  any  injury  from  an  in¬ 
sufficient  calcium  intake  is  deferred  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  A  continued  de¬ 
ficiency  results  in  fragile  bones  and  perhaps 
a  decline  in  milk  production. 

Milk  fever  which  sometimes  occurs  a  day  or 
two  after  calving  is  due  to  low  blood  calcium. 
At  this  time  calcium  is  drawn  very  rapidly 
from  the  blood,  but  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son  it  is  not  replaced  rapidly  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  the  normal  level.  This  condition  cannot 
be  prevented  by  feeding  extra  calcium  or 
extra  vitamin  D.  It  can  be  prevented  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  slowing  up  milk  secre¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  days  by  incomplete 
milking.  The  usual  treatment  is  the  injection 
of  calcium  gluconate  or  similar  calcium  com¬ 
pound. 

The  average  calcium  requirements  for  the 
calf  are  0.27  per  cent  of  the  dry  ration.  The 
calcium  requirements  for  milk  production,  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  dry  ration,  is 
no  higher  than  for  growth  except  at  very  high 
levels  of  production.  The  subcommittee  on  the 
nutrition  of  dairy  cattle  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  recommends  that  one  per  cent 
calcium  carbonate  or  ground  limestone  be 
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Longevity  is  an  important  inheritance  factor  in  a  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Necessary  minerals  such  as  calcium  and  phosphorus  are  needed  to 
make  sturdy  frames  and  strong  bone.  This  grand  old  Holstein  matron,  Alice 
Martha  Veeman,  18  years  old,  is  held  by  Nevels  Pearson,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
One  of  her  sons,  shown,  is  being  retained  as  a  future  herd  sire,  by  her 
owner  Frank  Stevens,  holding,  to  head  his  dairy  herd  near  Greenville,  Mich. 

added  to  a  suggested  concentrate  mixture  to 
be  fed  with  grass  hay  and  corn  silage,  but  not 
when  legume  or  mixed  hay  is  fed.  Although 
a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  is  desirable,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  feeding  of 
excess  calcium  may  disturb  the  utilization  of 
phosphorus,  iron  and  iodine  and  should  thus 
be  avoided.  Pulverized  limestone,  dicalcium 


High  production  is  possible  of  attainment  only  when  all  necessary  mineral, 
vitamin  and  nutrient  needs  are  adequately  and  constantly  satisfied.  These 
full  sister  high  record  Jersey  cows,  U.  N.  H.  Golden  Eudora  (left)  and 
U.  N.  H.  Golden  Dahlia,  owned  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  have 
a  converted  305-day  record,  twice  daily  milking,  of  16.648  pounds  of  milk 
containing  721  pounds  of  butterfat;  and  15,668  pounds  of  milk  containing 
626  pounds  of  butterfat,  respectively. 

and  tricalcium  phosphates,  and  steamed  bone 
meal  are  the  most  generally  used  calcium 
supplements. 

Phosphorus:  Phosphorus  deficiency  prob¬ 
ably  ranks  next  to  salt  deficiency  in  preva¬ 
lence.  The  symptoms  of  phosphorus  deficiency 
are  depraved  appetite,  drop  in  milk  flow, 
emaciation,  low  blood  phosphorus  and  lowered 


she  generally  loses  more  calcium  from  her  feed  economy.  Depraved  appetite  is  not  a 
body  than  she  takes  into  it.  However,- not  much  specific  symptom  of  phosphorus  deficiency  as 


All  dairy  cattle  need  a  constant  and  regular  supply 
of  salt;  other  essential  minerals  should  be  supplied , 
in  accordance  with  their  needs  as  discussed  in  the 
accompanying  article.  This  well  developed , 
healthy  Ayrshire  cow,  Spring  Cress  Lady  Becky, 
is  owned  by  Walter  Dietz,  Newtown,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

many  people  believe.  Phosphorus  deficiency  is 
much  more  prevalent  with  milking  cows  than 
with  calves.  It  occurs  in  certain  areas  where 
the  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphorus,  where 
feeding  practices  are  poor,  or 
when  roughage  grown  in  certain 
areas  under  drouth  conditions  is 
fed. 

Besides  being  a  very  important 
constituent  of  bone,  phosphorus 
has  even  more  important  functions 
in  the  soft  tissues  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  utilization  of  fat, 
carbohydrate,  and  protein.  The 
phosphorus  requirements  are  or¬ 
dinarily  met  when  roughage  is  fed 
liberally.  When  limited  quantities 
of  roughage  or  low  phosphorus 
roughage  are  fed,  supplemental 
phosphorus  may  be  needed.  The 
average  requirements  of  the  calf 
for  phosphorus  is  0.19  per  cent  of 
the  dry  ration,  but  this  figure  in¬ 
creases  to  about  0.26  per  cent  for 
a  1,000  pound  cow  producing  40 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
Materials  that  may  be  used  to 
furnish  phosphorus  are  feed  grade  steamed 
bone  meal,  dicalcium  and  tricalcium  phosphate 
and  defluorinated  rock  phosphate.  To  be  safe, 
the  fluorine  content  of  the  ration  should  be 
less  than  0.01  per  cent. 

Magnesium:  A  deficiency  of  this  element 
has  not'  been  observed  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  developed  experimentally  and  the 
symptoms  are  lowered  blood 
plasma  magnesium  and  the  animal 
dies  in  tetany.  The  condition 
known  as  grass  tetany  sometimes 
develops  when  cows  first  go  out 
on  lush  green  pasture  which  also 
results  in  lowered  blood  plasma 
magnesium.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  magnesium 
in  the  feed;  the  exact  cause  of  the 
condition  is  not  known. 

Iodine:  Iodine  is  needed  for  the 
production  of  thyroxin  by  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland.  A  lack  of  this  element 
causes  calves  to  be  born  with 
“big-neck”  and  in  a  very  weak 
condition.  This  deficiency  is  ob¬ 
served  in  areas  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  northwestern 
States,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  troublesome  in  New  England  or 
in  the  South.  However,  because 
much  of  our  grain  is  shipped  from 
the  goitre  belt,  many  feed  manu- 
factuiers  feel  justified  in  using 
iodized  salt  in  their  rations. 

Iron:  Iron  is  needed  to  form  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood.  It  has  been  reported  to  be  deficient 
in  Florida,  but  a  lack  of  iron  has  not  been 
proven  to  affect  cattle  elsewhere  under  nor¬ 
mal  feeding  conditions.  Recent  work  indicates 
that  conditions,  which  were  diagnosed  as  iron 
deficiency  years  ago,  actually  responded  to 
cobalt  and  copper  carried  in  the  iron  as  im¬ 
purities,  and  not  (Continued  in  Page  19) 
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UNTIL  YOU’VE  TRIED 

SENECA  CHIEF 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Best  “eating”  of  all  Hybrid  Yellow  Sweet 
Corns  . . .  product  of  10  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  at  Robson  Seed  Farms, 
one  of  America’s  outstanding  hybrid 
breeders.  Kernels  are  bright  yellow, 
extremely  deep  and  tender.  Will  hold  in 
eating  condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  sweet  corn.  Ears 
are  9",  1 2  rows.  Seed  pkt. 

25c,  y2  lb.  50c,  lb.  90c. 


Russell  Hill  of  the 

SENECA  TRIBE 


of  the  Iroquois 


S5//P 


tok  1 


SEED  FARMS 


~\c£. 


HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


New  Main  Crop  Tomato,  Longred , 


—HARRIS  SHDS- 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  “ADS” 

We  may  be  enthusiastic  about  new  varieties,  but  we  don’t 
make  “wild  clains”  for  them.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers 
writes  about  Longred,  however: 

“It’s  as  near  a  perfect  tomato  as  I’ve  ever  seen.  They  are 
so  round  and  smooth  and  color  up  so  well  even  over  the  stem-end. 
The  foliage  is  such  a  dark  green  and  the  plants  so  thrifty.” 

And  we  would  add  that  the  flavor  is  excellent!  Won’t  you  try 
Longred  this  year  ? 

We  offer  New  York  State  Certified  Seed  which  is  hot  water  treated 

to  control  seed-borne  diseases. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardener*’  and  Florist s’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

.1949  CATALOG  wwAeadt / — 


FOR  MORE  PROFIT  USE 

Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 


Outstanding  performers  for  earliest  to  latest  markets.  Top  quality  hybrids  for  the  most 
discriminating  trade.  Extra  large  eared  hybrids  for  markets  that  want  size.  Hybrids  for 
canning,  freezing,  roasting  or  with  heavy  stalks  for  silage.  FOH  MORE  PROFIT  CHOOSE 
QUAKER  HULL  HYBRIDS  THAT  BEST  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS.  Mail  postcard  today  for  full 
descriptions,  valuable  planting  suggestions  and  latest  information  on  insect  and  weed  control. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  40  Ever¬ 
greens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted.  4*  to  10'  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  40  for  13. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  Illustrated  price  list  of 

■  —  small  evergreen  trees.  _ 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE 

DEPT.  RN-II9, 


FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


FORMATION  ABOUT 

RUIT  TREES 


PEACH— APPLE— CHERRY 

Best  varieties:  lowest  prices;  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Also  berry  plants, 
farm  and  garden  seeds,  shade  trees, 
shrubs.  Our  56th  Year  of  serving 
successful  growers  and  gardeners. 
Big  catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 
Box  IIC  Geneva,  Ohio 


G^XMAS  TREE* 

We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


New  and 
Better  Flowers 

See 
scraj 

gons,  new  Zinnias, 
nias.  Asters,  Etc. 
Hybrid  Vegetables 

Don’t  miss  the  record' 
breaking  Burpe 
brid  vegetables, 
ing  up  to  4 

as  much 
as  other 
kinds. 


Sand 
postcard 
or  this 


Burpee 

“  495  Burpee  Building 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  ) 

I  □  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

I 

I  Name — - - -  ,,  .  . . 

I 

^Address - 


coupon 

TODAY 


MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES 


These  are  supremely  fine  trees, 
They’re  symmetrically  branched; 
hardy,  Northern  grown;  disease  free, 
with  strong,  heavy  roots.  Write  for 
big  FREE  Color  Catalog  showing 
Summer,  Winter  and  Autumn  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  shows  other  FRUITS, 
BERRI.ES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

74  Circle  Rd.,  Donsvilie,  New  York 


CATALOE  FREE 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  GRANT,  LEE. 
Also,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Lincoln. 
Send  for  Descriptive  List. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


B0NDA,  MIND0,  CLINTON  SEED  OATS,  Outyield 
everything.  Disease,  smut  resistant.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendation.  WM.  ILLIAN,  ADELL,  WISCONSIN 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


1949  All-America  Selections 

Seven  New  Vegetables 

Seven  superior  new  vegetables 
have  won  All-America  Selections 
awards  for  1949  introduction.  Caserta 
summer  squash  merits  the  first  Gold 
Medal  for  vegetables  since  Straight- 
Eight  cucumber  won  this  highest 
award  in  1935.  The  Silver  Medal 
goes  to  Triumph  bush  lima  bean. 
Premier  Great  Lakes  lettuce  and 
Pennlake  lettuce  give  us  heat-resist¬ 
ing,  refined  solid  heads  to  outdo  the 
previous  winner,  Great  Lakes,  and 
both  these  earlier  and  mid-season 
maturing  varieties  get  Bronze  Med¬ 
als.  Cherry  Belle  Radish  gets  a 
Bronze  Medal.  Honorable  mention 
goes  to  Ideal  Snowball  cauliflower 
and  Flagship  hybrid  sweetcorn. 

Caserta  squash  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  experiment 
station.  It  is  of  the  Italian  Cocozelle, 
summer  bush  type.  Caserta  bears  a 
week  earlier  and  keeps  piling  its  fruit 
up  in  the  center  of  the  plant  for 
practically  daily  picking.  It  is  light 
yellow,  irregularly  striped  with 
green,  delicious  and  attractive  when 
served  the  size  of  a  fat  banana  or  a 
cucumber. 

Compared  with  Henderson  bush 
lima,  Triumph  is  heavier  bearing, 
concentrated  for  easy  picking  and 
has  more  beans  to  the  pod,  with 
thick,  greenish  beans.  Dr.  Roy  Mag- 
ruder  and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wester,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  have  de¬ 
veloped  this  fine  breeding  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Prof.  M.  T.  Lewis,  of  Penn  State 
College,  is  responsible  for  the  two 
heat-resisting  head  lettuce  varieties. 
Premier  Great  Lakes  came  from  a 
selection  out  of  that  leading  Great 
Lakes  variety.  It  produces  better 
looking,  more  solid,  larger  heads, 
more  uniform  and  refined  and  a  week 
earlier  than  Great  Lakes.  Resistant 
to  tip-burn,  with  beautifully  protec¬ 
tive  outside  or  wrapper  leaves,  trials 
produced  over  90  per  cent  choice 
marketable  heads  in  Summer,  a  won¬ 
derful  record.  Pennlake  is  very 
strongly  resistant  to  heat  and  tip- 
burn  and  makes  a  smaller,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  head,  well  protected  with  at¬ 
tractive  wrapper  leaves.  It  is  solid, 
refined  and  without  the  prominent 
midribs  of  Great  Lakes,  about  the 
same  season  of  maturity. 

Cherry  Belle  Radish  is  uniform 
and  well  bred,  crisp  and  firm  at  all 
stages,  and  doesn’t  get  pithy.  The 
snort  tops  provide  attractive  little 
bunches  for  market  use. 

Switzerland  developed  for  us  “an 
easy  to  grow”  cauliflower,  Ideal 
Snowball.  It  makes  beautiful  big 
heads  or  curds  which  hold  for  days 
without  ricing  or  granulation.  Large 
and  protective  leaves  wrap  easily 
over  the  curds  to  blanch  them  and 
its  vigorous  growth  allows  even  huge 
heads  of  refreshing  white  cauliflower 
in  the  home  garden. 

Flagship  is  the  new  sweetcorn  win¬ 
ner,  with  hybrid  vigor  to  produce  a 
strong  stalk,  almost  suckerless,  to 
withstand  wind.  It  produces  large, 
uniform  ears  high  up,  for  easy  hand 
or  machine  Ricking.  Its  ability  for 
heavy  yields  in  adverse  weather, 
cold,  wet  springs  and  hot,  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  makes  it  particularly  valuable. 
Resistance  to  ear-worms  is  said  to  be 
remarkable. 

These  seven  new  vegetable  seeds 
are  available  this  year. 

Three  New  Flower  Varieties 

All- America  Selections  recommend 
three  new  annual  flowers  for  1949 
introduction.  Silver  Medal  Petunia 
wins  the  coveted  Silver  Medal.  In¬ 
dian  Summer  Hollyhock,  double 
flowers  in  soft  pastel  colors,  wins 
the  Bronze  Medal.  Blue  Star  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  gets  the  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Silver  Medal  Petunia  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  variety  winner  in  a  new  hybrid 
class  called  multiflora.  Pink  Sensa¬ 
tion,  a  rose-pink  petunia  was  first 
introduced  in  1948.  Silver  Medal  is 
also  of  this  extra  strong  growing, 
most  prolific  flowering  class  and  with 
a  richer,  more  pleasing,  deep  salmon 
coloring,  universally  popular  for  bed¬ 
ding,  cutting  and  for  arrangement? 
under  artificial  light.  It  starts  bloom¬ 
ing  very  early,  practically  covers  the 
vigorous  plants  with  large  single 
flowers  and  continues  blooming  until 
freezing  weather. 

Indian  Summer  Hollyhock  provides 
an  assortment  of  pleasing  colors. 
While  strictly  perennial,  to  last  for 
years,  it  will  bloom  the  first  year 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


BUY  OUR  BEARING  AGE 
“State  Inspected’’  Stock, 

Have  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  within 
60  days,  this  year.  Why  Wait? 

Learn  all  about  our 
NEW  MORTGAGE- 
LIFTER,  early  black 
Raspberry.  NEW 
FAIR-HAVEN 
peach.  Cultivated 
BLUEBERRIES  — 
large  as  a  nickel.  Easy 

to  grow.  Thornless  _ 

BOYSENBERRY.  THORN-1 
LESS  Red  Raspberry.  MORRI¬ 
SON  Black  Raspberry  (late). 

Large  as  a  quarter.  DWARF 
fruit  trees.  CHESTNUT,  FIL¬ 
BERT  and  WALNUT  trees. 
''MIRACLE”  Plum,  NEW  , 
STREAMLINER  Everbearing  . 
Strawberry,  Fruit  in  60  days;  3  _ 
crops  in  18  months;  bears  July  to  — 
Winter;  delicious  flavor.  10  other  varieties.  Also 
Yellow  Raspberry,  White  Blackberry,  Hansen 
Bush  Cherry,  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  “Mums”,  Peren¬ 
nials,  Everblooming  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses,  Grass  seed, 

Prize  Winning 


.  Gladiolus. 


I  DON’T 
DELftT 


'WRITE 

NOW! 


20% 

^Cash  Discount  . 
On  Early  Orders 


1  WR,T*r»r.T 

foR  FREE 

I  COPY  OF 

1 2im» 

success" 

40  pages  in 
Ful>  Color 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  BUI.  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


MALONEY 


Big,  luscious  berries.  Famed  Maloney  supervision 
means  heavy  bearing  bushes.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
of  BERRIES,  FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS  AND  ROSES. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  65th  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

73  CIRCLE  RD.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

.  _ refaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI9,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


72 


STRAWBERRIES 

Freeh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  19.  Allen.  Md. 


A. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


^*7  BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE! 

V 

t'a&ZeZZeo  of  * 

STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES -ASPARAGUS 

CflQ  A  PDEC  dffotmto  gmwwg 

Oil  O  AbnEd  esrrffi  sfm/fs 

You’ll  find  our  ’49  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments) . 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 


RAYNER  BROTHERS 

50  Berry  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Here’s  a  chance  to  get  tips  and  ideas  about  new 
and  better  crops.  Easy-to-read  CROP  NEWS 
AND  VIEWS  is  packed  with  profitable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  practical  fanner.  Write  for  your 
FREE  subscription  along  with  current  seed  prices. 


SCOTT  FARM  SEED  COMPANY 

139  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Certified  ONTARIO 

SEED  POTATOES 


Very  scab  resistant. 
Highest  yield  in  New 
Jersey  tests  (792  bu.) 
15  lb.  peck  $1.75  pre¬ 
paid.  100  lb.  bags 
(not  prepaid) :  1-10, 
$5.50  ea.  10-100  $5.25. 


SEED 

FARMS 


BOX  56  •  HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
Q  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  ot  this  Tomato,  T 
Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  ot 


L'endercore 

OW  _ 

*  d 

•is.  S.sfe'.®' 


SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  In  Canada  25c. 

Our  beautiful  full  color 
8°  M  ►  ►  catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds. 
I  II  kk  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.$  ,  Randolph,  Wis. 


FRENCH  HYBRID 

Lilacs 


d 


Twelve  outstanding  varieties  from  Rochester’* 
world -famed  Highland  Park  collection, 
T8 '-24 '$2.00  ea.;3  for  $5.75  Write  today 
far  FREE  CATALOG.  /TitV 

¥lou>erl 

-M.  •'v/^'QUAUTY  NURSERY  STOCK 
BOX  A  EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS  b'anJ0yaro 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree)  ;  often 
bear  fruit  2nd  year!  Ideal  for 
those  empty  corners.  Decorative  as 
well  as  productive.  New  catalog 

shows  6  apple,  2  pear  varieties ;  all 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Crapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
•I.  E.  Miller  Nurseries.  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

NORTHERN  GRIMM,  CERTIFIED 

5ED  CLOVER.  LADINO  CLOVER.  SWEET 
£a°uY5.RL  TIMOTHY,  BR0ME  GRASS,  CERTIFIED 
HAWKfcYE  SOY  BEANS  and  CLINTON  OATS. 

Hardy  new  crop  tested  seeds  —  guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Highest  quality  at  lower  pro- 

r.Crn.9^^ection  Prices-  Write  today  for  price  list. 
PAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLO,  OHIO 


w  *  — ‘flHffyUnffli 
GIANT  ■hetunij 

Exquisitely  ruffled  and  fringed,  1 
oP  *? ,? across.  All  colors  mixed.! 

Send  10c  for  26e-Pkt.  Seeds.  Today!  J 

W.  ATLEC  BURPEE  CO.  1 
494  BURPEE  BUILOING 
PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


from  seeds  started  in  early  Spring. 
It  is  thus  called  an  annual  double 
hollyhock.  This  delightful  mixture 
,of  colors  and  doubleness  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  crossing  annual  Indian 
Spring,  the  only  previous  and  semi¬ 
double,  pink  variety,  with  the  mam¬ 
moth  double  Chater  strain  of  peren¬ 
nial  hollyhocks.  The  individual  pom¬ 
pon  flowers  are  like  very  refined 
peonies. 

\  Blue  Star  Ipomoea  or  Morning 
Glory  is  a  sport  out  of  Clark’s  Early 
Heavenly  Blue,  the  universal  favorite 
flowering  vine.  It  is  a  very  light 
blue  with  deeper  blue  midrib  stripes, 
to  form  a  star,  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Like  its  parent,  it  is  a  rampant 
grower  and  literally  covered  with 
bloom.  It  is  not  claimed  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  Heavenly  Blue,  but  another 
delightful  color  to  add  to  the  white 
Pearly  Gates,  red  Scarlet  O’Hara  and 
rich  Heavenly  Blue  morning  glories. 
This  mutation  was  found  in  France 
and  quickly  garnered  by  a  Dutch 
seed  grower  for  increase  and  entry  in 
the  All- Am  erica  flower  trials.  The 
following  year,  a  California  seed 
grower  found  a  similar  sport  in  his 
Heavenly  Blue  seed  field.  Not  know¬ 
ing  of  the  French  sport,  he  also  en¬ 
tered  his  discovery  in  the  All-Amer¬ 
ica  trials. 

Silver  Medal  Petunia  makes  a  com¬ 
pact  bush  about  18  inches  high.  In¬ 
dian  Summer  Hollyhock  grows  five 
feet  or  taller.  Blue  Star  Morning 
Glory  needs  support  for  climbing  its 
15  to  20  feet.  Seeds  of  these  may 
be  obtained  through  any  reliable  seed 
firm  in  1949. 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings  at 
Rochester  and  Kingston 

Problems  of  the  fruit  grower,  local 
and  industrywide,  will  get  the  em¬ 
phasis  at  the  94th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester, 
Januai’y  12,  13,  and  14.  An  eastern 
meeting  is  scheduled  two  weeks  later, 
January  26,  27,  and  28,  at  Kingston. 
The  meeting  dates  have  just  been 
announced  by  President  Donald  F. 
Green  of  Chazy. 

A  new  feature  on  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  separate  sessions  for 
the  grape  and  small  fruit  growers. 
Apple  scab  which  was  particularly 
bad  last  year  will  be  considered  in 
the  disease  discussions,  and  red  mites 
are  one  of  the  insects  due  for  at¬ 
tention.  In  addition,  what  has  been 
done  and  what  could  be  done  to  get 
a  more  effective  marketing  program 
for  fruit  growers  will  be  thoroughly 
debated.  Some  of  the  other  subjects 
will  be  spraying,  fruit  thinning, 
hormone  sprays,  cultural  practices 
and  storage. 

Members  of  the  Cornell  staff,  fruit 
growers,  and  leaders  in  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  from  other  States  will  be 
among  the  speakers  and  discussion 
leaders.  A  large  trade  show  and 
educational  exhibits  from  Cornell 
and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
will  take  up  considerable  space  at 
both  meetings.  Among  the  special 
features  will  be  contests  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Future  Farmer  chapters  and 
4-H  Clubs. 

Detailed  programs  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  members,  and  others  may 
receive  copies  by  writing  to  D.  M. 
Dalrymple,  secretary,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

dM -x  SENSATION  TOMATO 

i  i® 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yi elder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  only  3c  stamp 
today  to  cover  postage  for  125  seeds 
include  my  Big  New  P  JJJ  p  p 
and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  ■  »  EL  Cs 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rockford,  ILL. 


and  I  will 
Seed,  Plant 


sfMysoo/c, 

<e  CATAIOG 


FR£Ef 


8lt/£gfgg/fS 

‘STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 


BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES. 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  50  Berry  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Free  Seed  Corn  Booklet 

On  America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn 
for  Husking  and  Silage  Purposes. 
Write  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Spring  dug.  Many  varieties. 
Certified.  Free  Cir.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PA. 


.ivilll"— 


Make 
Every  Acre 
Bolts 
Best 


The  farmer  who  plants  on  the  contour  is 
making  sure  his  crops  get  the  vital  plant  nour¬ 
ishment  needed  to  make  larger,  more  profitable 
yields.  For  contour  farming  prevents  excessive 
washing  that  robs  fields  of  fertility. 

The  farmer  who  uses  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizers  is  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  growers.  This  fine 
plant  food  helps  to  produce  bigger  yields  of 
higher  quality  that  bring  you  extra  profit  from 
your  land  and  your  labor.  The  regular  use  of 
Armour’s  is  an  important  part  of  a  sound  farm 
program.  See  your  Armour  Agent  right  away 
for  your  requirements. 


^MOMTIUZEB  WOR&sJl 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Created 
on  Burpee’s 
Fordhook 
Farms 


See  for  yourself! 
Write  us  to  mail  you 
10  of  these  valuable 
Tomato  Seeds  Free 
— just  send  stamp 
for  postage. 

For  A 

Larger  Planting 

To  have  more  plants 
send  35c  for  30  seeds, 
or  we’ll  mail  you  100 
seeds  for  $1,  postpaid. 

Seed  Catalog  Free 

Burpee  Hybrid  Veg- 
better  Flowers,  the 
grow.  This  book  will 
to  you  free  and  postpaid. 

BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


Tomato 

Utisurpassed for  Your 
Garden,  and  for  Market 
Letters  from  growers  keep  praising  this 
amazing  Tomato — bears  up  to  twice  as 
many  fruits  as  other  kinds,  better  qual¬ 
ity  too.  Our  own  tests  prove  it  to  be  way 
ahead  of  Marglobe  or  Rutgers. 

Hybrid  Vigor  makes  the  plants  grow 
faster,  bear  earlier  and  for  a  longer  sea¬ 
son.  Smooth,  round,  firm,  thick-meated 
fruits — scarlet-red,  and  delicious— will 
average  H  lb.  or  more  in  weight. 

Send  stamp  for  your  free  seeds  today! 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co; 

502  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Look  for  the  O&M  Tag! 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

THOUSANDS  REFUSE  TO  TAKE 
CHANCES— WILL  BUY  ONLY— 

mm  SEED  CORN 
O&IYI  SEED**  OATS 

•  FIELD  CORN  •  SWEET  CORN 

•  FLINT  CO*N  •  ENSILAGE  CORN 

•  POPCORN  •  HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  and 
prices  on  any  quantity  from  a  bushel  to  a  carload. 

Your  Guarantee  of  Dependable  Seed 

THE  0&M  SEED  COMPANY  growers  GREEN  SPRINGS.  OHIO 

“Specializing  Since  1912  in  the  Finest  Varieties ” 

>J6G6TABLe 
&  FRRm 


Built fortfu  fyob 


•  GUNSON’S  HYBRID  T%  Rfi 

To  Fit  Your  Needs 

•  Montcalm  Wis.  No.38,  Alpha  &  "L"  BARLEY 

•  CERTIFIED  BEAVER 
MOHAWK  &  CLINTON  _ 

Write  Department  “B”  For  Prices. 


OATS 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN  UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES. 


<£  pg^nAon  5  Q. 
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January  1,  1949 


BUY  YOUR 


rjlHERE  is  every  indication  that  the  1949  demand  for  fertil- 
“■*  izers  will  break  all  previous  records  by  a  wide  margin. 
To  supply  this  demand  the  fertilizer  industry  will  have  to 
manufacture  and  ship  almost  as  much  fertilizer  in  one  year 
as  was  produced  in  three  pre-war  years. 

To  make  certain  you  obtain  the  V-C  Fertilizer  you  need 
for  your  1949  crops,  see  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Buy  your 
V-C  Fertilizer  now  and  accept  delivery  during  the  winter 
months.  You  will  get  the  finest  fertilizer  that  scientific 
research,  practical  farm  experience  and  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  can  produce. 

V-C  Fertilizer  is  in  excellent  mechanical  condition- 
mealy,  loose  and  dry  — and  it  stays  that  way  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  It’s  easy  to  store  your  V-C  Fertilizer  on  a  floor 
or  platform  in  a  dry,  weather-proof  building.  It  pays  to  have 
all  your  fertilizer  on  hand  when  you  are  ready  to  plant 
your  seed. 


See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Give  him 
him  you  want  your  V-C 
Fertilizer  just  as  soon  as 
shipment  can  be  made. 


your  order  and 


tell 


Virginia -Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 

*  <Nt.  Baltimore,  Maryland  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  MAKE  THE  GOOD  EARTH  BETTER 

*^***MMM - - - - — — - J 


Feed  the  Birds 

When  you  have  birds  in  your  midst 
that  will  each  destroy  thousands  of 
insects  every  day  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  pays  to  give  them  some  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  cold  days  of  Winter. 

Every  country  home  where  there 
are  trees  is  regularly  visited  by  the 
useful  chickadee.  Because  the  canker 
worm  is  fast  becoming  a  great 
menace  to  our  trees,  the  chickadee 
who  has  no  equal  as  a  destroyer  of 
canker  worm  eggs  in  the  Winter, 
should  be  encouraged  by  feeding. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  chicka¬ 
dee  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  oj 
Winter  birds,  but  heavy  snows  will 
cause  hunger  and  play  its  part  in 
robbing  this  bird  of  its  good  spirits. 

You  will  find  the  chickadees  in 
young  white  oak  trees,  which  usu¬ 
ally  hold  their  leaves.  These  busy  bits 


Chickadee. 


PFNFIEJ.D 


!  of  bird  life  seek  and  find  the  cotton 
covered  eggs  of  tree  lice  hidden  in 
the  withered  leaves.  The  only  time 
the  chickadee  is  stopped  from  feed¬ 
ing  among  the  oak  leaves  is  when 
they  are  blanketed  with  snows  which 
hide  the  tree  lice. 

Those  who  are  in  doubt  about  the  ! 
bitter  months  being  hard  on  bird  | 
life  should  see  the  sad  results  of  a  ! 
deep  snow  or  a  week  of  freezing 
weather  in  the  woods.  When  the  days 
j  become  mild  and  the  snow  melts, 

|  many  chickadees  and  other  birds  will 
I  be  found  dead  because  of  lack  of 
|  food.  Each  bird  you  feed  dui'ing  the 
Wintertime  will  help  you  by  de¬ 
stroying  thousands  of  insects  that 
cause  crop  ruin  on  our  farms.  This 
affects  all  of  us  v/hen  the  warm  days 
return. 

To  carry  on  a  successful  feeding 
program  of  birds  that  stay  North, 
they  should  be  helped  with  food  until 
the  last  of  April.  O.  P.  Fox  i 


Cucumber  Culture 

I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  cucumbers  and  would 
like  some  general  information  on 
this  subject,  so  that  I  can  start 
thinking  about  it  and  getting  ready  i 
to  grow  them  successfully,  I  hope,  j 
next  season.  m.  f.  t. 

Androscoggin  County,  Me. 

Cucumbers  are  susceptible  to  so 
many  diseases  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  carry  the  vines  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  a  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive  condition.  For  the  home  garden 
there  are  two  varieties  that  are  some¬ 
what  more  resistant  to  disease  than 
others,  and  are  worth  trying.  These 
are  the  Burpee  hybrid  and  the  j 
China  variety. 

Cucumbers  grow  best  in  a  soil  that 
is  well  limed  and  built  up  to  a  high 
level  of  fertility  by  the  addition  of 
both  commercial  fertlizers  and  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  stable  manure. 
The  5-10-10  garden  formula  is 
recommended,  and  the  amount  of 
potash  may  be  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  wood  ashes.  The  vines  should 
be  protected  both  from  insects  and 
diseases  by  dusting  or  spraying  with 
rotenone  early  in  the  season  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cucumber  beetle  and  aphis. 
From  the  first  of  July  on  they  should 
also  be  sprayed  or  dusted  with  some 
of  the  commercial  copper  compounds 
such  as  Copper  A  or  freshly  prepared 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  spite  of  the  best  preparation  and 
care,  cucumber  plants  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  production.  Therefore  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  or  three 
plantings  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  May,  with  the  last  planting  about 
the  first  of  July. 


PEARS 
PEACHES 
ROSES 
BLUEBERRIES 
SHRUBS 
_  SEEDS 


KELLY’S  Big, 

fOfr  Nursery 
#  A**  Book.. 


APPLES 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  cole.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberrie.s,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


FRKE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Gua  ra  n  tee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


31  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Burp  <M»DuflO/p 

Just  a  few  plants  ^ 

supply  more  than  M 

a  family  can  eat.  W  W CUCUMBER 
Double  to  four  times  as  much  as 
other  kinds!  Disease-resistant.  f\)Ss*s***&  1 
they  bear  where  others  fail. 

Wonderful  for  slicing;  crisp 
white  flesh  and  small  seed  area, 

8  in.  and  more  long.  Delicious! 

Special:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  for  $1, 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar 
Today! 


Catalog  FREE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

501  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


GLORIOUS  BEAUTY 
TO  YOUR  GARDEN  &  HOME 

Plant  Moses  Large,  Healthy  bulbs  for 
a  gorgeous  gladiolus  display.  19  years 
of  growing  the  leading  new  varieties  as 
well  as  old  favorites,  assures  the  very 
best  selection  of  large  productive  bulbs 
at  reasonable  prices. 

OVER  TEN  MILLION  BULBS  UNDER 
CULTIVATION 

Moses  1949  Catalog  in  full 
color — describes  over  200  va¬ 
rieties — includes  valuable  cul¬ 
tural  hints;  has  pages  on 
Lilies,  Dahlias,  and  Small 
Fruits — Write  today  I 

ALFRED  JL.  MOSES 

LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


50  LAKE  AVENUE 


Fert 


t  s 


Plant  Eats"  Pot 

Sensational  invention.  Made  of  rich 
rotted  cow  manure  in  automatic  pot 
machines  and  kiln  dried.  Seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  cuttings  started  in  FERTO-POTS 
^*^insure  earlier  crops;  better  results; 
larger  profits.  They  soften  up  in  the 
moist  soil  and  feed  the  growing  plants. 
No  wilt,  no  set-back  in  transplanting. 
FERTO-POTS  have  taken  the  garden¬ 
ing  world  by  storm.  Millions  sold. 
Order  a  supply  NOW  and  enjoy  a 
thrilling  new  garden  experience.  No.  2!/jS  100  for 

$2.75  or  250  for  $5.00  and  No.  3s— 100  for  $3.25  or 
250  for  $5.75  by  express,  charges  collect. 

CLARENCE  B.  FARGO,  f5r  e  n  c  h t  0 W  N?  LnD.  Gj! 


GROW  fiDADEC  in  your 

wTlHrCg  back  yard 


If&reCT  You  can,  with  Miller’s!  New  catalog  lists 
mRSIShk  best  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
Ns5S<|r  high  -  producing  vines.  Example:  New 
Buffalo,  best-ever  early  blue  grape;  de¬ 
als®®  licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches. 

Free  illustrated  planting,  pruning  and 
~  cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 
also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


QUICK  RESULTS  LASTING  BEAUTY 

SHRUBS 'ROSES 

OJWL.  TREES-VINES*  EVERGREENS 


Healthy,  well-rooted  stock;  quality 
guaranteed;  low  prices.  Also  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  Big  illustrated  catalog  now 
ready:  write  for  FREE  copy  today. 

ALLEN  S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  11A  Geneva,  Ohio 


GRO  QUICK 


jjTfcPUP  IN  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT  2 

Soil  cable  for  hotbeds,  plant 
cabinets,  flats.  6  sizes  (Free  Cat.) 
J40A  cable  &  thermo,  for  1-sash  $6.75 
S80A  for  double  sash  (36  sq.  ft.)  $9.00 


Also  Mr/s.  of  Weed- Wonds  —  Weed-Wallop  —  Seed-Soery 
Shipped  diiecl  piepoid  if  no  I  stocked  by  your  deoler. 
GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  HURON  ST„  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES.  NEW  TRACTORS, 
COMBINES,  PLOWS,.  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE.  PHONE  638.  CHARITON.  IOWA 
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1948 — An  “Off  Year ”  for  the  Peachery 


Back  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  a 
farmer  of  our  region  watched  the 
rain  from  the  rear  door  of  his  barn, 
and  saw  an  unseasonable  flood  wash 
a  portion  of  his  bean  crop  down  the 
brook.  His  hired  man  noted  his 
woebegone  expression  with  interest 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  some 
internal  amusement,  and  at  length 
heard  him  say,  “Oh  well,  it’s  an  off 
year.” 

After  the  cold  snaps  of  last  Winter, 
I  believe  I  promised  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  in  our 
“ever-normal  peachery”  in  1948.  I 
saw  the  thermometer  drop  to  10  or 
12  degrees  below  zero  on  several 
nights,  with  the  prospect  of  its  being 
no  warmer,  perhaps  a  little  colder, 
before  morning.  On  February  1, 
which  fell  on  Sunday,  I  was  alone 
in  the  house,  and  lay  comfortably  in 
my  warm  bed  until  a  late  hour, 
listening  to  the  cracking  and  occa¬ 
sional  groans  which  Jack  Frost  made 
in  the  shade  trees  outside.  It  sounded 
just  as  it  used  to,  in  that  sub-arctic 
region  of  Michigan,  above  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel,  where  peaches  are  al¬ 
most  never  attempted.  I  turned  over, 
lamenting  the  certainty  of  “no 
peaches  this  year,”  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  neighbors,  half  a  mile 
away,  reported  a  sunrise  drop  of  16 
degrees  below  for  that  morning.  It 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  as  cold 
in  our  peach  orchard,  but  certain 
it  is  that  it  could  not  have  been 
much  warmer. 

Spring  came,  and  I  did  a  drastic 
job  of  pruning,  especially  on  young 
tops  that  had  become  too  thick.  The 
better  shape  that  comes  out  in  the 
year’s  growth  assures  me  it  was  all 
right,  even  though  I  must  have  cut 
off  some  peaches.  I  did  not  expect 
peaches,  but  on  some  varieties,  there 
was  nearly  as  good  a  bloom  as  usual, 
and  the  hardier  kinds  set  from  half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  The 
peaches  began  to  grow,  and  after  the 
June  drop,  we  felt  quite  encouraged. 
There  would  be  a  taste  on  a  number 
of  the  young  trees  that  had  never 
borne,  and  the  three  J.  H.  Hale 
looked  like  a  total  of  three  bushels 
to  can.  Then  came  two  sharp  hail¬ 
storms,  one  in  the  last  of  June,  the 
second  a  few  days  later  in  July.  The 
Hale  and  Golden  Jubilee  peaches 
were  already  large  enough  to  make 
broadside  targets  for  the  hailstones, 
and  most  of  them  shrivelled  and 
dropped  off.  No  Jubilees  matured,  but 
the  trees  are  very  young. 

Oriole  had  only  a  light  crop. 
Colora  set  many  more  than  last  year, 
but  the  hail  claimed  all  but  one.  Red 
Skin,  Summer  Snow,  and  Early 
Crawford  are  too  young  to  bear,  but 
each  set  a  few  peaches,  proving  that 
they  could  do  a  little  better  after  such 
a  Winter.  These,  together  with  our 
latest  purchases,  will  be  reported 
better  after  we  have  watched  them 
through  a  few  more  seasons.  The 
same  might  still  be  said  of  Sullivan’s 
Early  Elberta.  Sullivan’s  seems  to  be 
sensitive  to  our  late  Spring  frosts; 
and  it  needs  both  a  good  Winter  and 
a  favorable  Spring  in  order  to  do  its 
best.  Its  behavior  in  1947  and  1948, 
should  be  noted  side  by  side,  as 
that  might  help  some  people  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
worth  a  trial  in  their  locality.  It  had 
only  a  scattering  bloom  last  year,  yet 
it  set  more  peaches  than  after  the 
heavy  bloom  of  1947,  as  there  were 
no  serious  frosts  here  last  Spring. 
Enough  of  its  partial  crop  hung  on, 
in  spite  of  the  hailstones,  so  I  canned 
six  or  seven  quarts  of  Sullivan’s,  and 
they  are  very  fine.  I  think  more 
favorably  of  it  every  year,  because 
of  its  size,  quality  and  earliness.  If 
I  find,  as  the  tree  grows  older,  that 
it  will  average  three  good  crops  in 
10  years,  I  shall  be  likely  to  buy  it 
again  and  set  more  trees.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  as  it  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
perfect  peach  to  raise  for  home  can¬ 
ning  in  any  locality  where  the  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  succeed. 

Champion  and  Red  Haven  were 
nearly  wiped  out  by  the  cold  Winter, 
and  the  hailstorms  left  nothing  on 
the  Red  Haven  tree.  The  South 
Haven  gave  us  a  two-weeks’  harvest 
of  fine  peaches  for  the  table,  though 
it  was  not  more  than  h&lf  a  crop. 

Our  seedling,  which  is  later,  and 
medium  in  size,  gave  us  two  bushels 
in  spite  of  the  hail.  The  tree  stands 
a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
orchard,  and  that  may  have  made  a 
difference,  for  hail  comes  in  narrow 


streaks.  This  was  the  seedling’s  fifth 
consecutive  crop  in  as  many  years. 
Carman  and  Kalhaven  were  out¬ 
standing  bearers  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing.  We  find  Kalhaven  as  wonder¬ 
ful  for  pickling  as  it  is  for  canning. 
We  also  had  a  nice  taste  of  Late 
Crawford  and  J.  H.  Hale  for  table 
use. 

Lhst  of  all,  on  October  26,  I  picked 
our  first  three  Heath  Cling  peaches 
from  a  young  tree.  Their  flavor  stood 
out  as  matchless  in  all  the  40  years 
since  a  late  white  peach  of  long  ago 
used  to  go  into  Mother’s  pickle  jar. 
We  began  to  pick  fresh  peaches  last 
year  on  August  8.  We  canned  20 
quarts  of  our  own  fruit,  besides 
pickling  a  few.  After  that,  we  drove 
over  to  the  next  county  to  bring  our 
canned  supplies  up  to  normal.  The 
grower  over  there  told  us  that  at  no 
time,  with  them,  had  it  been  colder 
than  five  degrees  below  zero.  He 
said  his  commercial  varieties  would 
have  been  wiped  out  for  this  year, 
if  they  had  had  to  undergo  our 
temperatures  here. 

There  was  no  Winter  injury  on  our 
trees.  A  well-nourished  tree  is  said 
to  stand  the  cold  better  than  one  that 
is  in  poor  condition,  and  we  give  our 
trees  a  generous  mulch  in  the 
Spring.  Also,  in  the  main,  we  have 
tried  to  select  varieties  that  were 
noted  for  vigor  and  hardiness  of 
tree,  as  well  as  hardiness  of  bud  — 
such  varieties  as  Carman,  Kalhaven, 
Colora,  Champion  and  South  Haven. 
J.  H.  Hale  does  not  develop  into  a 
very  large  tree,  but  our  specimens  of 
this  variety  look  as  healthy  as  the 
rest.  I  would  say  that  they  even  have 
a  stocky,  vigorous  appearance;  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hailstorms, 
they  were  going  to  give  us  more 
peaches  last  year  than  they  did  in 
their  first  real  crop.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  kind  where  the  Winter  is  not 
more  severe  than  our  last  one;  we  do 
not  often  have  temperatures  so  low. 
In  fact,  through  many  years  of  ob¬ 
servation,  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
Champion  does  not  set  a  pretty  good 
crop.  Heath  Cling  and  Late  Crawford 
are  vigorous  trees,  but  are  listed 
somewhat  tender  in  the  bud.  I  was- 
surprised  that  either  of  them  gave  us 
any  peaches  last  year. 

The  year’s  rest  will  have  been  a 
good  thing  for  such  a  young  orchard. 
The  trees  are  looking  fine;  they  have 
made  a  sturdy  growth  over  what  they 
were  last  year,  and  they  are  covered 
with  buds  for  1949. 

Because  the  seedling  has  proved  so 
hardy,  we  sometimes  select  a  few 
pits  from  choice  varieties  to  plant.  I 
took  special  pains  last  Winter,  to 
follow  directions,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dish  of  wet  sand  up  off  the  ground, 
where  the  pits  would  crack  with  the 
frost.  I  planted  them  in  some  good 
soil,  but  not  one  grew,  though  they 
had  cracked  up  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  choice  seedlings  came  up 
in  the  back  yard  where  my  small 
nephew  had  played  the  Summer  be¬ 
fore.  One  of  them  is  spindly  and  of 
no  account,  but  the  other  is  a  fine 
vigorous  specimen.  Of  course,  the 
good  one  had  to  come  up  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  tea 
kettle  that  the  young  man  had  for  a 
plaything.  Well,  as  the  old  farmer 
said,  “it’s  an  off  year!”  e.  s.  s. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . .  3.75 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.24 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Lawrence  Southwick. . . . . 2.50 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


7&"IRELAND" 


Simple,  low  cost  installation,  operation 
and  maintenance  —  practical  for  10  or 
more  head. 

Compact,  rugged  power  unit  —  one 
electric  motor  does  the 'whole  job. 
4 Yi  minutes  cleans  average  gutter. 


Straight-line  pull  from  gutter  to 
spreader;  quick,  simple  return.  No 
complicated  pit  or  comer  construction. 
Developed,  in  collaboration  with  ex¬ 
tension  agricultural  engineers  and 
county  agents,  by  a  company  with  over 
40  years  of  farm  equipment  experience. 


For  information  and  the  name  of  your^M  RELAND”  dealer,  write  us  at  119  Boyd  St. 


does  BETTER  JOB 
at  a 

LOWER  PRICE 
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BENNETTMRELANI)  INC. 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 


* 


NEW  FREEZONIAN  PEAS 
(Improved  Thomas  Laxton) 


ARRIS  SKDS~ 

EARLY— SWEET— TENDER 

Vigorous — Wilt-resistant — High-yielding 

Trj  fact,  this  new  early  pea  has  all  of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  of  this  universally  liked  vegetable.  Fresh,  Frozen  or 
Canned  it  keeps  its  delicious  flavor. 

And  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  new  vegetables  you  will  find 
in  our  1949  Catalog.  All  of  them  have  been  tested  on  our 
Northern  farms  so  we  know  they  are: 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 
Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  yoa  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1949  CATALOG  vm  nmdij — 


ICE  CREEPERS 

Fits  any  man's  size  arctic 
or  rubber.  Protect  yourself 
from  a  Bad  Fall.  Ice  and 
Sleet  Storms  will  be  with 
us  SOON.  PRICE  $1.95 
per  pair.  Postage  Paid. 

Staatsburg  Ice  ToolWorks 

Box  18-S 

STAATSBURG,  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  !bs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  deafer 
or  w rite  Dept. 

m  X  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
on  Boston  10,  Mass. 


J.  S.  W00DH0USE  CO.,  DIST. 

34  34th  STREET,  BROOKLYN  32,  N.  Y. 


BfjA  LING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9!4feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


—  NEW  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS  — 

2,800  gallon  capacity.  Made  of  rubber  encased  in  ply¬ 
wood.  Easy  to  assemble  and  transport.  Can  bo  used  for 
any  fuel.  Army  surplus. 

Paul  Tavetian,  62  East  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 

Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
UNTO  AD  ER. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH.  MICHIGAN 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar.  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


HAND  SAWS  SHARPENED  &  SET  75c 

Retoothed  $1.25.  Remit  with  saw  plus  10c  postage. 
Quick  Service,  quality  work,  factory  method.  Chain 
saws  $2  &  $3.  Precision  Saw  Works,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  LABOR  WITH  A 


GENERAL  UTILITY  POWER  CART 


Operator  rides  on  cart.  Size  of 
carrying  tray  17"x24"x41"  maxi¬ 
mum  load  1500  lbs.  Speed  6-8 
miles  per  hour. 

Lower  your  labor  costs — use  for 
handling  shrubs,  produce,  etc.  on 
short  runs  where  mobility  and 
flexibility  are  needed.  This  low 
cost  prime  mover  can  replace  use 
of  truck  and  many  wheel  barrows. 
WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN 

COMPLETE 

MACHINERY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
36-40  ELEVENTH  STREET 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  6,  NEW  YORK 


Army  Saddles  $19*95 

These  are  new,  complete  and  ready  to  ride.  Extremely 
comfortable  for  you  and  the  horse.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Full  refund  if  dissatisfied. 

Free  Circular  on  Request. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 


Only  Grange  gives  you 

the  9  exclusive  Con-  •  without  any  obligation  to 
struction  features  |  me  jn  any  way>  please  send 
guaranteed  to  keep  .  mo  free  Grange  folder  and  fuI1  informa. 
teed  costs  UUWN  ■  Gon  regarding  early  spring  erection  of  a 
— UP!  |  grange  Silo. 


Mail  .coupon  for 
full  information  | 
TODAY ! 

GRANGE  SILO 
CO.  INC. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


NAME 


i 

|  ADDRESS 

I  . 

J 
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JLhIS  IS  a  plain  smart  way  to  buy  your 
oil. 

For,  if  you  buy  oil  in  this  new  5-gallon 
Gulflube  Utility  Can,  you  get  a  double 
value. 

First,  you  get  5  gallons  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  motor  oil.  For  Gulflube  is  a  full- 
bodied,  premium-type  oil,  refined  by 
Gulf’s  famous  Multi-Sol  Process.  It 
gives  you  better  engine  performance, 
better  bearing  protection. 

And  second,  you  get  an  all-metal  util¬ 
ity  can.  Strong  enough  to  stand  on. 
Wooden  handle.  Tilted  spout  for  easy 
pouring.  Screw-on  caps  to  prevent 
spilling. 

Why,  you  haven’t  got  enough  fingers 
to  count  up  all  the  places  you  can  use 
this  can.  Use  it  in  the  barn — truck — 
chicken  coop — cow  shed. 

It’s  handy.  It’s  strong.  And  it’s  yours 
every  time  you  buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  this  modern  5-gallon  container.  Start 
buying  it  that  way,  next  time. 


^RAcS  G°'0tl  „ 

fREt  Gutfvfants 

lt>  ST.  at  no  cost.  daVa  0n 
GUnui  bas  60  Paf{S  ze  charts, 

manual  ft-tre  r 

Send '° 

_ 


To  Gulf  Form  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf's  “Farm  Tractor  ~ 
Guide.” 

Nome _ 


Address. 


Type  of  Tractor. 


NEW-YORKER 


January  1,  1949 


Junior  Farmers 


For  winning  the  State  4-H  cham¬ 
pionship  in  livestock  judging  at  the 
1948  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  Week 
last  August,  four  Mercer  County 
boys  were  guests  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  They  were:  John  L.  Tait 
and  James  Woods  of  Mercer;  Arthur 
Baxter,  Jackson  Center,  and  Ralph 
Cochran,  Grove  City.  The  boys’  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid  by  donations  from 
breeders’  associations,  farmer  co¬ 
operatives,  banks,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals. 

Luther  Zimmerman,  18  of  Kemp- 
ton,  Lehigh  County,  who  won  grand 
championship  honors  at  the  1946  Tri- 
County  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  at  Hat¬ 
field,  Montgomery  County,  scored  a 
repeat  this  year  with  his  Angus  “Big 
Boy”  which  took  top  place  in  the  re¬ 
cent  show,  competing  against  52 
other  animals  from  Lehigh,  Bucks, 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  He  and 
Norris  Hopkinson,  Telford,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  finished  one  and  two 
in  the  Angus  medium  weight  class, 
the  Angus  championships  and  the 
grand  championships.  Henry  Gruver, 
Lynnport,  Lehigh  County,  was  first  in 
showmanship.  At  the  auction  follow¬ 
ing  the  show,  Zimmerman’s  steer 
sold  for  $1.55  a  pound,  for  a  total  of 
$1,635.25.  Hopkinson’s  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  went  for  91  cents  per  pound. 


part.  High  honors  in  these  contests 
were  won  by  the  Allegany  County 
team  coached  by  Julian  Carter, 
teacher  of  Agriculture  at  Wellsville 
High  School.  Team  members,  with 
a  score  of  1,383  points  of  a  possible 
1,497,  were  William  Church,  Paul 
Gavitt  and  Theodore  Young,  all  of 
Wellsville.  Saratoga  County  4-H’ers, 
represented  by  Linley  De  Garmo, 
Schuylerville,  Elizabeth  Vance, 
Gnnsevoort  and  Gilbert  Schermer- 
horn  of  Mechanicsville,  placed 
second.  Third  place  went  to  the 
Tompkins  County  team,  made  up  of 
David  Pratt  of  Ithaca,  Bruce  Dedrick 
of  Dryden,  and  Barry  Yaples  of 
Dryden. 

Nearly  1,000  exhibits  of  vegetables 
and  potatoes  from  some  15  counties 
were  shown.  County  exhibits  in  the 
vegetable  class  consisted  of  25  en¬ 
tries.  Tompkins  ran  off  with  24  blue 
ribbons  (excellent),  and  one  red 
ribbon  (award  of  merit),  to  take 
first  honors  and  a  plaque.  Cortland 
County’s  vegetable  exhibit  was 
second,  Washington  County  third, 
Onondaga  fourth,  and  Orange  fifth. 
Allegany  County  again  won  first  by 
exhibiting  the  best  collection  of  10 
plates  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  from 
Steuben  County  placed  second  and 
the  Washington  County  exhibit 
placed  third.  e.  c.  g. 


Winning  a  trip  to  the  National 
Congress  is  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that,  can  come  to  a  4-H  member.  At 


Recently  elected  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Junior  Potato  and  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  are,  left  to  right :  Andrew  Krotje,  Middletown;  Rodney 
Sellen,  Homer;  David  Pratt,  Ithaca;  Carl  Hughes,  Bath;  Wm.  Simons,  Wells¬ 
ville;  J.  Harold  Klosheim,  Cicero;  and  Theresa  Quick ,  Walden. 


Fifty-four  steers  in  the  sale  weighed 
54,580  pounds  and  sold  for  a  total 
of  $24,401.70.  The  averages  were 
about  the  same  as  at  the  1947  show. 

Results  of  the  judging,  first  three 
places:  Angus  lightweight  class — 1st, 
Peter  Krall,  Catasaqua,  Lehigh 
County;  2nd,  Warren  Kulp,  Jr.,  Per- 
kasie,  Bucks  County;  3rd,  Earl 
Mutter,  Frederick,  Montgomery 
County.  Angus  mediumweight  class 
— 1st,  Luther  Zimmerman,  Kempton, 
Lehigh  County;  2nd,  Norris  Hopkin¬ 
son,  Telford,  Montgomery  County; 
3rd,  Durrell  Aiderfer,  Souderton, 
Montgomery  County.  Angus  heavy¬ 
weight  class — 1st,  Emma  Jane  Kulp, 
Perkasie,  Bucks  County;  2nd,  David 
Loux,  Sellersville,  Bucks  County; 
3rd,  Paul  Krause,  Slatington,  Lehigh 
County.  Angus  champion,  Luther 
Zimmerman;  reserve,  Norris  Hopkin¬ 
son.  Herefoi’d  class,  1st  —  Robert 
Savitz,  Allentown,  Lehigh  County; 
2nd,  Norman  Hollenbach,  New  Tripo¬ 
li,  Lehigh  County;  3rd,  Fern  Koehler, 
Quakertown,  Bucks  County;  4th,  Lee 
Snyder,  New  Tripoli.  Hereford 
champion,  Robert  Savitz;  reserve, 
Norman  Hollenbach.  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  of  show,  Luther  Zimmerman; 
l’eserve  grand  champion,  Norris 
Hopkinson,  both  with  Angus,  n.m.e. 


New  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
Junior  Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn,  are  Rodney  Sellen  of  Homer, 
president,  succeeding  Carl  Hughes  of 
Bath;  William  Simons  of  Wellsville, 
first  vice-pres.;  Andrew  Krotje  of 
Middletown,  second  vice-pres.;  and 
David  Pratt  of  Ithaca,  secy,  and 
treas.  Executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  Carl  Hughes  of  Bath, 
Theresa  Quick  of  Walden  and  J. 
Harold  Kloshein  of  Cicero. 

Culminating  the  year’s  potato  and 
vegetable  woi'k  of  4-H  and  FFA 
members,  New  York  State’s  rural 
youth,  nearly  200  strong,  participated 
in  the  events.  Crops  contests  in¬ 
cluded  team  competition  in  grading 
potatoes,  identifying  potato  tuber  de¬ 
fects,  identifying  vegetable  insects 
and  diseases,  garden  weeds,  and 
judging  onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes. 
Some  40  teams  from  30  counties  took 


Chicago  the  young  people  hold  dis¬ 
cussions  and  hear  talks  on  current 
national  and  international  affairs, 
visit  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
meet  members  and  leaders  from 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territoi'ies,  and  learn  much  about 
4-H  Club  work  and  its  significance. 
Maine  boys  and  girls  chosen  for  this 
high  honor  for  the  recent  Chicago 
meeting  were:  Cleon  Adams,  Jr.,  17, 
Dixfield;  Nancy  Mae  Andrews,  17, 
West  Rockport;  .William  H.  Annis,  19, 
West  Rockport;  Lloyd  Bolstridge,  19, 
Corinna;  Raymond  Colby,  16,  South 
Paris;  Berl  W.  Dunivan,  18,  Dixmont; 
Melvin  S.  Fuller,  16,  Livermore  Falls; 
Janet  Holmquist,  17,  Stockholm; 
Priscilla  Kinney,  17,  Morrill;  Lor¬ 
raine  A.  Pike,  15,  Livermore  Falls; 
Roberta  Shute,  14,  Charleston; 
Joyce  Stevens,  17,  Turner;  Natalie 
Swain,  16,  Cumberland  Center;  and 
Mary  Wallon,  17,  Eastbrook. 


Over  100  Connecticut  lambs  were 
entex-ed  in  the  New  England  4-H 
Market  Lamb  Show  and  Sale  which 
recently  took  place  at  Foxmart  in 
East  Windsor.  Ewe  and  wether  lambs 
of  the  medium  wool  mutton  breeds 
were  entered  in  both  the  show  and 
the  sale;  the  judging  of  the  lambs 
was  on  a  market  basis.  Cooperating 
agencies  for  the  show  and  sale, 
which  was  in  charge  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Richard  G.  Williams, 
Glastonbury,  were  the  Connecticut 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Assn., 
G.  Fox  and  Co.,  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
the  New  England  Livestock  Loss 
Prevention  Assn.,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Assn. 


The  1,075-pound  Angus  steer, 
“Sam  3rd,”  entered  by  Franklin 
Rex  chard,  Nazareth,  Northampton 
County,  won  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  out  of  a  field  of  309  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  Herefords  and  Shorthorns, 
from  13  counties,  at  the  recent  annu¬ 
al  Southeast  Pennsylvania  District 
4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  in  Lancaster, 
and  brought  76  cents  per  pound,  to 
top  the  auction  which  concluded  the 
three-day  event.  The  sale  of  all  the 
steers  averaged  36.8  cents  per  pound. 
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BIG  AND  LIGHT! 

4 

McCulloch  Chain  Saw 


For  high  speed,  economical  land  clear¬ 
ing.  Light  in  weight.  Easily  fells,  slabs 
and  bucks  timber  up  to  5  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Easy  starting  5  hp.  engine.  Choice 
of  20,  36,  48  and  60  rnch  blades.  Ideal 
for  farms.  Write  today  for  free  in¬ 
formation  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Price  of  36  Inch  Saw  $400.00 

Distributor: 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 

12*12  37th  Ave.,  Long  Island  Cityl,  N.Y. 


Ike  BEAR  CAT 

CRAIN  and  ROUGHAGE  MILL 
/Uaxr  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Grinds  any  feed — green,  wet  or  dry.  This  feeder  really 
takes  in  loose  roughage,  bundles  or  bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business  about  it.  Large  capacity  guaranteed 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor.  Grinds  grain,  ear  or 
snapped  corn  with  roughage  or  separate.  Has  cutter 
head  and  swing  hammers.  Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-goodness  Grinder.  Write. 


Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  195,  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Cut  Your  Building  Costs 
with 

Amazing  Multi-Duty  Planer 


Build  or  Repair  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds . .  .Easy  to  turn  roujh, 
aative  lumber  into  smooth,  worked  building  material... 

New  BELSAW  905  Planeris 
a  multi-duty  machine  built 
for  every  planing  need. 
Takes  rough  lumber  up  to 
12 x  6  in.,  turns  out  smooth, 
finished  materials  for  ALL 
your  buildings. 

With  simple,  inexpensive 
attachments,  your  Be  Isa  w 
Planer  does  the  work  of  a 
dozen  machines — Jointing, 
Matching,  Rabbeting, 
Molding— to  produce  pop- 
__ TTTI-.T.  ennnn  .  „  _  oiar  forms  of  worked  lumber. 

POWER-FEEDS  at  24-ft.  per  minute!  Round  safety 
cutterhead  with  three  knives,  chip  breaker  and  pres¬ 
sure  bar — Highest  Quality  at  Lowest  Cost.  Send  post¬ 
card  today  for  FREE  book,  "How  to  Make  Lumber.” 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO  A  1185  Field  Bldg. 
3J^J[«stPorLRoad^^^^ltonsas^ltjrJJo. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER-COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


FARM  IRRIGATION 

SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  PIPE  AVAILABLE 

ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK 

PATC  HOGUE.  L.  I.  PAT.  779 

Irrigated  5,000  Acres  On  Long  Island 


MAKE  LEATHER  ITEMS  AS  GIFTS  OR  TO  SELL. 
Experience  unnecessary.  BELTS,  GLOVES,  PURSES. 
WOOLSKm  TOYS.  100  OTHER  IDEAS.  LARGEST 
SUPPLY  IN  AMERICA.  CATALOG  10  CENTS. 
„„„  ~  Larson,  dept,  oo, 

820  S.  TRIPP  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  LIGHT  PLANT.  Sligl 
used.  (500  watt  D.C.  Price  $325.  HAWLEY  ELECTI 
&  SUPPLY  CO..  317  Main  Ave.,  HAWLEY.  I 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  gasoline  engines  from  1  H.P. 
8.  wood  saws,  feed  mills,  special  prices. 

W-  6-  RUNKLES’  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
loj  Oakland  Street,  Trenton  8.  New  Jers 


—T — —  AX.L  MAKES  CHAIN  SAWS;  PARTS 

c.  LOOMIS, BAIN  BRIDGE,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


Connecticut  Fruit  Men 
Report  on  DDT  Spray 

The  main  topic  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomolo- 
gical  Society  held  early  last  month 
in  West  Hartford,  was  the  effect  of 
DDT  on  orchards.  Many  of  the  State’s 
fruit  growers  said  they  were  sorry 
they  had  ever  commenced  using  the 
new  sprays,  largely  because  they  up¬ 
set  the  balance  of  nature  in  the 
orchards,  killing  many  bugs  and  in¬ 
sects  but  having  no  effect  on  many 
others.  Before  the  new  sprays  were 
adopted,  a  more  comfortable  balance 
was  maintained,  they  reported. 

One  of  the  worst  pests  in  Con¬ 
necticut  orchards,  the  red-banded 
leaf  roller,  actually  thrives  on  the 
DDT  although  many  of  the  roller’s 
natural  enemies  are  killed  by  the 
spray.  The  red-banded  roller  was 
first  noticed  in  Connecticut  in  1919 
and  was  considered  a  minor  annoy¬ 
ance  until  the  1948  growing  season. 
This  past  season  it  damaged  a  good 
percentage  of  the  State’s  apple  crop 
and  growers  expressed  the  fear  that 
it  will  become  an  even  worse  menace 
in  the  coming  years.  The  only  known 
control  of  the  red-banded  pest  is  fre¬ 
quent  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  arsenate  of  lead  spray  must  be 
applied  several  times  a  season,  how¬ 
ever,  meaning  extra  work  for  the 
fruit  growers. 

The  Connecticut  orchardists  also 
heard  John  Lyman  of  Middlefield, 
one  of  the  State’s  leading  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  voice  the  opinion  that  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  may  be  on  its  way  out 
of  Connecticut  orchards.  Although 
the  State  produces  as  good  McIntosh 
apples  as  those  grown  anywhere  else, 
the  State’s  generally  mild  climate 
makes  the  task  of  preserving  them 
more  difficult  than  in  apple  growing 
areas  further  north. 

In  the  society’s  annual  election  of 
officers,  Henry  F.  Joy,  Woodstock, 
was  elected  president,  succeeding 
Harry  G.  Cooke,  Bradford.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  named  were:  viqe-pres.,  Joseph 
G.  Pero,  Manchester,  secy.,  Sherman 
P.  Hollister,  Storrs;  and  treas.,  Nel¬ 
son  B.  Cooke,  Branford.  w.  e.  h. 


The  Trend  Toward  “Ro¬ 
tation  Orchards” 

A  survey  of  grower  opinion  in 
the  major  fruit  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  shows  that  the  most  profitable 
fruit  crops  are  borne  in  the  early  life 
of  an  orchard,  when  the  trees  are 
relatively  young.  Therefore  many 
growers  plant  new  trees  regularly  as 
advance  replacements  for  older  ones. 

Growers  consider  the  years  be¬ 
tween  12  and  25  to  be  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  for  apple  trees,  for  peaches 
from  five  to  15  years,  for  pears  from 
eight  to  25  years,  and  for  sour  cher¬ 
ries  from  seven  to  20  years.  Trees 
of  these  ages  can  be  pruned,  sprayed, 
and  harvested  satisfactorily,  with 
lower  costs  than  on  large,  old  trees. 

Describing  this  as  a  trend  toward 
what  might  be  called  “rotation  or¬ 
chards,”  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at 
Michigan  State  College,  has  this  to 
say: 

“Profit  in  the  fruit  business  is  made 
by  the  grower  who  can  produce  a 
high  yield  of  Uniform,  good-sized, 
highly  colored,  desirable  fruit  of  good 
quality — with  few  culls  to  be  thrown 
out.  It  is  on  the  younger  trees  that 
crops  of  this  kind  are  most  easily  and 
most  consistently  produced.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  some  of  the  benefits  from  the 
rotation  orchard  plan  lie  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  maintain  good  soil  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  good  level  of  orchard 
fertility.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
replant  between  the  rows  of  older 
trees  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of 
tree  removal.  Others  prefer  to  give 
the  soil  a  reconditioning  period  after 
an  old  block  has  been  removed  and 
to  keep  entire  blocks  of  new  trees 
coming  along  separately.  It  depends 
on  the  land  and  the  site  available  to 
a  large  degree.”  _ 


Plant  Foods  Give  You 
Fine  Top-Quality  Crops 


In  addition  to  the  usual  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash,  Royster  Field 
Tested  Fertilizers  offer  you  a  bonus  of  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium  Oxide, 
Sulfur  and  Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  . 
plant  foods  that  most  soils  lack  and 
all  crops  need  for  healthy  growth. 
Royster’s  right  combination  of  six 
plant  foods  builds  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  .  .  .  the  kind  that  resist  bad 
weather  and  disease  .  .  .  the  kind  that 
mature  early  and  assure  you  fine 
top-quality  crops. 

Royster  makes  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  .  .  top  quality  .  .  .  using  the 
finest  materials  and  conditioners, 
scientifically  blended,  mixed,  cured 
and  aged.  For  64  years,  profit-minded 
growers,  large  and  small,  the  country 
over,  have  been  building  bigger, 
better  yields  with  Royster  Fertilizer. 
With  crops  of  all  kinds,  you  can  build 
profits  by  using  Royster’s.  < 


ROYSTER  Fertilizer  is  free- 
flowing  in  the  drill  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tributes  evenly  so  that  each 
root  of  every  plant  gets  its 
full  share  of  Royster’s  six 
controlled  plant  foods. 
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For  You  to  r 


For  You  to 
see  the  high  quality 
of  Burpee  Seeds 


free  to  all  who  write 
the  Aster  seeds. 

To  ask  for  the  catalog 
only,  use  a  postcard.  499®urPee  Building 


You  will  be  proud  of  these  giant  fluffy 
double  flowers  on  fine  long  stems;  petals 
so  curled  and  interlaced  they  remind  you 
of  ostrich  plumes!  Beautiful  in  the  garden 
and  exquisite  in  bouquets.  Wilt-resistant. 
Crimson ,  Rose,  Blue,  Violet,  White,  mixed. 

Big  50c-Pkt.  Seeds  FREE 

Get  your  free  Pkt.  of  Ostrich  Plume  Aster 
Seeds  now — send  stamp  for  postage  today! 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Philadelphia 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

it’s  New!  It’s  Different! 

So  if  you  have  any  possible  spot  for  Morning  Glories,  be  sure  to  plant 
this  new  one.  The  color  is  a  heavenly  blue  which  is  intensified  by  the 
five  darker  midribs  which  give  a  star-like  effect.  Blooms  early  and 
profusely  and  is  easily  grown  from  seed. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  new  things  you  will  find  honestly  described 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  our  1949  Catalog. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

! JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


New  Blue  Star  Morning  Glory, 


1949  CATALOG  iw\y  Aemiij' 


Can  you  afford 

no 

$25  per  ACRE  LOSS 

from  CORN  BORERS? 

IP' HI 

Fight  this  costly  menace  . . .  get  ’em 
before  they  ruin  your  crop.  Authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  “Plowing  under  corn 
stalks,  stubble  and  all  trash  is  the 
most  effective  corn  borer  control” 

. . .  but  jt  must  be  clean  plowing. 

The 

LANTZ  KuotlttIR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

assures  a  good,  clean  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  . .  .  once  over.  Easily  attached 
to  a  mouldboard  plow,  it  helps  the  plow 
cut  through  and  bury  tough  hybrid  roots 
and  stalks,  soybeans,  trash  of  all  kinds. 
Amazing  results  reported  by  thousands  of 
users.  A  finely  engineered  product. 

HANDLE  BALED  HAY 
FASTER... 


than  an  elevator  with  the 
Lantx  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork ■  It  is  i  ^  = 
also  faster  and  cheaper 
for  loose  hay. 

WRITE  today  for  literature  and  name  of 
nearest  LANTZ  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  67  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


IS  ON  DAD’S 
TRACTOR 


FLOW-TING 

lufxin&ulic 

TRACTOR  SEAT 


You  can  actually 
relax  and  work 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down  without 
over-fatigue  or  strain  on  a  FLOW- 
TING  Hydraulic  Tractor  Seat. 
Patented  weight  adjustment  feature 
gives  the  same  easy  ride  to  man  or 
boy  regardless  of  size.  The  airplane 
shock  absorber  principle  eliminates 
those  backbreaking  jars  and  jolts — 
even  in  the  roughest  field.  Quickly 
installed  on  most  tractors.  Write  for ! 
literature  and  name  of  nearby  dealer.  | 


KNOEDLER 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT,  s-l,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous!  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  AI  UMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

8^ Yif jjfljf  if7* 

Shipped  Anywhere 

1  I §1 

Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 

Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  10.  301  2nd  St.,  Hacktnsack,  N.  J. 

.K/very  Grower  should  have  Kayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Urapes.Blueberries, Raspberries, Boysen- 

berries,  blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Writff 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  L 

Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old^TJ 
8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  NJ. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 

Price  List  Ready.  67th  Year.  Ship  At  Once. 

S  e  1 1 ,  33  xi  tier  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N,  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Beginning  Monday,  January  10,  all 
roads  will  lead  for  one  solid  week  to 
Harrisburg  for  the  33rd  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  the  big¬ 
gest  indoor  exposition  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Competitive  farm  exhibits,  eligible 
for  $51,599  in  cash  premiums,  range 
from  trays  of  edible  nuts  to  fat  steers 
and  heavy  draft  horses,  which  to¬ 
gether  will  total  10,000  in  number. 
All  except  poultry  are  limited  to 
Pennsylvania.  Commercial  exhibits, 
limited  to  300  (150  were  turned  down 
for  want  of  space),  will  have  a  cash 
value  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  The 
livestock  show  will  include  1,500 
head  of  horses,  beef  and  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  swine,  sheep,  and  lambs.  Be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  5,000  birds  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  poultry  show,  one  of  the 
five  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Educational  exhibits  include  those  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
the  different  departments  of  the  State 
Government.  About  27  state widfe  agri¬ 
cultural  associations  will  meet  in 
Harrisburg  during  Farm  Show  week, 
with  many  of  the  meetings  taking 
place  in  rooms  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  Farm  Show  building. 

W.  R.  Gordon,  extension  rural  so¬ 
ciologist  of  the  State  College,  again 
will  produce  a  rural  talent  festival  in 
the  main  arena  where  each  year  near¬ 
ly  10,000  persons  witness  these  per¬ 
formances.  This  year’s  theme  will 
center  around  early  history  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  extending  from 
Southern  New  York  State  to  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  More  than  800  persons 
make  up  the  cast. 

Sale  of  4-H  and  open  class  fat 
steel's  Friday  afternoon,  January  14, 
will  be  one  of  the  concluding  events. 
Pleasing  to  motorists  who  drive  to 
the  show  will  be  the  announcement 
that  the  30-acre  parking  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  show  building  has  been  hard 
surfaced. 

Four  hundred  members  of  4-H 
Clubs,  from  nearly  all  counties  in  the 
State,  have  entered  competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  State  Farm  Show.  Of 
these,  140  will  show  fat  steers,  while 
another  50  will  show  fat  lambs.  Other 
club  exhibits  will  include  dairy  ani¬ 


mals,  capons,  eggs,  corn,  potatoes, 
honey,  tobacco,  clothing  and  foods, 
and  another  on  child  care.  Both  boys 
and  girls  will  participate.  Club  of¬ 
ficials  have  reminded  4-H  girls  and 
boys  to  bring  warm  pajamas,  also  two 
single  or  one  double  bed  sheet,  and 
pillow  for  added  comfort,  if  desired 
(a  cot  and  two  blankets  are  provided 
in  the  Farm  Show  dormitories),  and 
to  wear  comfortable  (not  new)  shoes. 
Most  club  members  will  be  wearing 
the  official  4-H  dress,  marked  by  the 
familiar  green  four-leaf  clover. 


Pennsylvania  farmers,  on  the  basis 
of  latest  available  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation,  are  now  completing  one  of 
the  greatest  crop  years  on  a  total 
tonnage  basis  in  history  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  agriculture,  with  eight  major 
crops  well  above  the  ten-year  average 
(1937-1946).  A  corn  crop  of  65,320,- 
000  bushels,  will  exceed  the  average 
by  nearly  11,000,000  bushels;  oats  ai 
28,638,000  bushels,  is  up  2,933,000 
bushels;  barley  at  3,842,000  is  up  485,- 
000  from  average.  Potatoes,  esti¬ 
mated  at  20,165,000,  are  349,000  bush¬ 
els  above  average.  Tobacco  will  be 
about  61,585,000  pounds,  or  14,827,- 
000  pounds  over  average.  A  peach 
crop  of  2,182,000  bushels  was  222,000 
over  average,  but  the  apple  crop  of 
4,520,000  bushels  will  be  3,511,000  un¬ 
der  the  ten-year  average.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  have  reported  more  than  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  as 
compared  to  the  highest  Pennsylvania 
average  of  49.5  (1925). 


Pennsylvania  farmers  this  year 
will  have  a  much  larger  supply  of 
red  clover  seed  than  was  grown  on 
the  farms  of  the  State  last  year. 
Federal-State  surveys  forecast  pro¬ 
duction  of  30,000  bushels  thresher- 
run  or  22,000  bushels  of  clean  seed. 
A  larger  acreage  and  a  greater  yield 
per  acre  are  reported  for  red  clover 
seed  this  year.  The  acreage  har¬ 
vested  was  30,000  compared  with  23,000 
in  1947.  Yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
to  be  one  bushel  against  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel  last  year. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Homemade  Potato 
Harvester 

Each  year  Edwin  Rhodes  and  his 
son,  Marion,  grow  from  six  to  10 
acres  of  early  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop 
on  their  150-acre  dairy  farm  near 
Big  Flats  in  Chemung  County,  New 
York.  ’Machinery  helps  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground,  plant  it  and  culti¬ 
vate,  spray  and  dig  the  potatoes. 
But  picking  up  potatoes  was  another 
matter.  This  required  extra  men  and 
boys.  It  is  or  was  all  hand  labor. 

So  young  Rhodes  decided  to  make 
a  potato  harvester.  He  first  built  an 
elevator  and  attached  it  at  the  rear 
of  the  digger.  This  was  run  by  a 
gear  which  was  turned  by  the  gear 
which  ran  the  digger  apron.  Next  he 
constructed  a  four-wheeled  trailer 
about  12  feet  long,  using  small  steel 
wheels  in  front  and  an  automobile 
axle  and  wheels  in  the  rear.  On  this 
was  a  platform  over  which  a  revolv¬ 
ing  endless  belt,  some  18  inches  wide, 
ran.  The  belt  was  driven  from  a  gear 
on  the  rear  axle.  On  either  side  of 
the  trailer  was  built  a  platform  on 
which  a  man  could  ride.  There  was 
also  a  place  to  carry  empty  crates. 


Another  platform,  large  enough  for 
two  crates,  was  built  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  endless  belt.  The  harvester 
was  made  at  home  in  Marion’s  well- 
equipped  farm  shop.  The  belt  of 
course,  and  some  gears,  and  chain 
were  purchased. 

Digging  and  picking  are  now  done 
in  one  operation.  A  slowly  moving 
tractor  draws  both  the  digger  and  the 
harvester.  The  potatoes  are  elevated 
from  the  digger  to  the  belt  on  the 
harvester.  As  they  travel  along,  the 
weeds  and  stones  are  removed  by 
men  riding  on  each  side.  At  the  rear 
end  the  potatoes  are  delivered  di¬ 
rectly  into  bushel  crates.  A  man  re¬ 
moves  the  crates  as  fast  as  they  are 
filled  and  replaces  an  empty  one. 
Empty  crates  are  carried  on  the 
harvester. 

The  Rhodes  have  used  the  har¬ 
vester  two  years  now  and  are  well 
pleased.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  the 
backache  and  hand  work  out  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  potatoes.  With  this,  four  men 
can  dig  and  pick  up  60  to  75  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  an  hour.  There  is  no 
more  bruising  than  there  was  when 
potatoes  were  picked  up  by  hand. 

New  York  E.  C.  Grant 


In  order  to  simplify  the  digging  and  gathering  of  potatoes,  Marion  Rhodes 
of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  made  this  potato  harvester.  It  is  being  operated  ( left  to 
right )  by  Marion  Rhodes,  Edwin  Rhodes,  Michael  Fratercangle ,  and  Carl  Hill. 
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Well,  indirealy,  yes — for  the  farmer,  like  everyone 
else,  exchanges  goods  or  services  for  the  money 
from  which  he  pays  his  bills.  And,  to  pay  his  freight 
bill  now,  it  takes  far  less  of  what  he  raises  than  it 
took  in  prewar  years. 


two  and  one-halj  carloads  between  the  same  points. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  the  fact  that,  in  relation 
to  the  price  of  other  things,  freight  rates  are  now 
substantially  lower  than  they  were  before  the  war. 


Suppose  that  in  1939  a  farmer  sold  just  enough 
corn  to  pay  the  freight  on  one  carload  of  corn 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  At  1948  prices  he 
would  get  enough  for  that  same  amount  of  corn 
to  pay  the  current  freight  charges  on  about 


Railroads  cannot  continue  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  must  buy — both  goods  and  services — and  get 
a  great  deal  less,  relatively,  for  what  they  have  to 
sell.  That  is  why  they  have  asked  for  increased 
freight  rates. 


r 

NOTE  THESE  EXAMPLES 

Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  it  takes  less  of  what¬ 
ever  you  have  to  sell  to 
pay  the  average  freight 
bill  than  it  took  in  1939. 

L 


COTTON 

63%  LESS 

LUMBER 


61%  LESS 

WHEAT 

55%  LESS 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

49%  LESS 


PIG-IRON 

42%  LESS 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

39%  LESS 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact! -ins.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yobkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thousands  Spent ,  and  for  What? 

ORE  than  three  and  a  half  years  have 
now  passed  and  the  State  Temporary 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  directed  to  give 
priority  to  an  investigation  of  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem,  has  yet  to  come  up  with  any  report  at 
all.  Various  and  sundry  excuses,  all  of  them 
logical  on  their  face,  have  been  given  for  the 
delay,  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  satisfactorily 
explain  away  45  months  of  inaction. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain — there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  action  by  the  Commission 
in  the  spending  of  taxpayers’  money.  True, 
other  farm  topics  arid  problems  have  been 
surveyed  and  reports  given,  but  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  farm  opinion  at  this  point  is  that  little, 
if  anything,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Commission,  and  absolutely  nothing  at  all 
on  milk. 

Since  April  1,  1945,  the  sum  of  $425,000  has" 
been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Commission.  Of  this,  $271,014.01  was  expended 
down  to  November  30,  1948,  itemized  as 
follows  (  *  ) : 


Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison 

(management  consultants) . $59,791.51 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  (legal  fees  &  exp.)  ....  59,419.90 

Staff  Salaries .  49,575.67 

Agric.  Advertising  &  Research  Agency 

(public  relations,  supervision,  etc.)  . .  40,218.78 
Dr.  Ernest  C.  Young 

(milk  spread  investigator) .  15,552.58 

Stenographic  and  stenotype  fees .  10,662.28 

Expenses  of  Commission  Members....  6,176.21 

Hotel  Accommodations .  4,750.93 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  &  Expenses....  2,386.07 
Dr.  M.  C.  Bond  (fees  and/or 

expenses  as  expert,  adviser,  etc.)....  2,230.81 

Printing  Costs .  1,791.45 

Transportation  Expenses .  1,600.50 

Postage  .  700.00 

Stationery  Supplies .  669.76 

Office  Supplies .  536.74 

Subscriptions  .  183.00 


Other  Expenses  (being  payments  to 
following  persons: ) 


A.  L.  Marshall. $4,454. 29 

Joseph  Biekirk 

50.00 

Marion  M.  Crain 

2,309.90 

S.  J.  Matthews 

48.58 

R.  W.  Mosely... 

1,259.47 

M.  C.  Cady _ 

40.00 

G.  B.  Robinson. 

1,120.19 

D.  Lush . 

27.60 

N.  B.  M.  Barton 

908.75 

Page  Scott . 

27.30 

R.  S.  Butler - 

901.38 

F.  Brand . 

27.30 

E.  G.  Byer . 

865.91 

S.  C.  Beagle. . 

25.00 

E.  F.  Muldowney 

800.00 

K.  Towner.... 

24.50 

E.  Lutz . 

582.91 

R.  G.  Jamison. 

14.65 

Jane  M.  Hillen. 

285.47 

V.  V.  Lenzetti 

11.63 

C.  H.  Freeman. . 

276.74 

Frank  Jones.. 

10.00 

H.  B.  Vroman. . . 

276.33 

Kirk  Stone. . . . 

5.00 

H.  L.  Peet . 

261.66 

W.  L.  Coughtry 

4.86 

H.  Mooney . 

87.50 

Helen  Hocher. 

3.70 

F.  T.  Jensen -  57.20 

Total  Expenditures . 

14,767.82 

. $271,014.01 

*  Classification  made  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
photostatic  copies  of  ledger  sheets  furnished  by  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Audit  and  Control. 


Senator  Erwin,  Commission  chairman,  has 
been  recently  quoted  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  the  investigation  of  the  milk  price  spread 
is  presently  in  progress  and  that  a  report  will 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  early  in  this  year’s 
session.  Such  a  report,  though  too  long  de¬ 
layed,  can  still  be  of  great  help  and,  in  view 
of  the  moneys  expended  to  date,  a  large 
portion  of  it  on  milk  alone,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  report  should  be  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  thorough.  Since  the  Commission  has 
not  seen  fit  to  divulge  whether  it  has  made 
use  of  its  legislative  powers  of  subpoena  in 
ferreting  out  the  real  truth,  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  with  assurance  that  farmers’  reasonable 
expectations  will  be  satisfied. 


League  Must  Produce  Milk  Records 

THE  legal  victory  won  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  management  over  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Investigation  Murtagh  last 
October  has  proved  to  be  very  short-lived.  In 
a  decision  handed  down  December  20,  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  reversed  the  lower  court  ruling 
and  has  directed  the  League  officials  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Commissioner’s  subpoena. 

The  Appellate  Division  dismissed  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  League  management  that  the 
commissioner  did  not  have  the  power  to  ask 
for  the  names  of  the  customers  to  whom  the 
League  had  granted  price  rebates,  and  the 
amount  of  such  rebates.  As  for  the  contention 
that  the  information  requested  was  confi¬ 
dential  and  involved  trade  secrets,  the  Court 
said  that  that  was  no  excuse  for  refusing  to 
produce  the  records  needed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner.  The  fact  that  Borden’s  and  Sheffield 
Farms  had  already  revealed  this  information 
might  well  have  been  a  factor  that  influenced 
the  decision.  As  matters  stand  now,  the 
records  must  be  produced  by  the  League 
officials  without  any  further  delay  unless  they 
decide  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.’ 

Naturally,  the  suspicion  has  arisen  in  the 
public’s  mind  that  the  League,  alone  in  re¬ 
sisting  this  investigation,  has  something  to 
conceal  and  while  the  divulging  of  such  in¬ 
formation  might  not  be  any  special  feather  in 
the  management’s  cap,  it  would  help  the 
League  as  an  organization,  and  therefore  its 
membership,  from  a  public  relations  point 
of  view. 

Apparently,  however,  there  is  little  hope 
of  much  change  in  policy.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  Commissioner  Murtagh  has  been  the 
target  of  a  vicious  smear  campaign  in  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News  and  American 
Agriculturist,  the  presumed  aim  being  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  in  the  eyes  of  dairy  farmers.  Dairy¬ 
men  should  not  be  fooled  by  this  propaganda. 
Commissioner  Murtagh  may  be  no  milk  ex¬ 
pert  yet  —  he  does  not  profess  to  be.  But  he 
has  had  enough  experience  to  know  that  where 
there  is  smoke,  there  must  be  a  little  fire  too. 
He  has  found  what  he  believes  to  be  evidence 
of  “collusion,  manipulation  and  monopolistic 
practices”  in  the  fixing  of  milk  prices  in  New 
York  City,  as  a  result  of  which  both  the  city, 
as  a  large  milk  buyer,  and  the  consuming 
public,  have  been  forced  to  pay  too  much. 
This  is  his  latest  statement  on  the  subject: 

“I  cannot  emphaize  too  strongly  that  the 
investigation  being  conducted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Investigation  is  an  investigation 
of  milk  prices  being  charged  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  not  of  the  prices  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers.  The  consumer  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  price  the  farmer  is 
receiving  for  his  milk.  It  is  the  Big  3  — 
Sheffield,  Borden  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
—  that  is  responsible  for  the  high  price 
of  milk.  This  12  y2  cent  spread  is  depriving 
the  low  income  groups  of  adequate  milk  for 
their  children.  Both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  are  suffering  because  the  distribution 
of  milk  is  controlled  by  a  dealer  monopoly.” 

John  M.  Murtagh 

Commissioner,  Dept,  of  Investigation 

Whatever  Mr.  Murtagh  can  unearth,  what¬ 
ever  anyone  can  unearth,  to  break  the  power 
of  the  big  dealer  monopoly  over  the  milk 
industry,  must  necessarily  react  to  the  benefit 
of  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  therefore  believes  that  this  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Commissioner  Murtagh  is 
v/orthy  of  full  farm  support. 


Meat  Supplies  for  the  Coming  Year 

CCORDING  to  the  latest  estimates,  favor¬ 
able  prices  for  meat  animals  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  most  of  1949.  Total  U.  S. 
meat  production  this  year  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  140  to  145  pounds  per  person,  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  still  well  above  the 
1937-41  average  of  134  pounds,  although  be¬ 
low  the  1947  peak  of  156  pounds. 

The  principal  factors  influencing  the  1949 
meat  supply  will  be  the  size  of  this  year’s 
Spring  pig  crop  and  the  number  of  broilers 
and  cull  layers  available.  Latest  government 
estimates  are  that  this  coming  Spring’s  pig 
crop,  raised,  will  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  If  this  materializes,  it 
will  represent  total  numbers  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000,000  Spring  pigs  for  1949,  the 
largest  since  the  1943  peak  of  74,223,000  head. 


January  1,  1949 

The  number  of  I£all  pigs  raised  has  been 
fairly  constant  for  the  past  decade  at  about 
33,000,000  head,  although  the  total  number 
for  1948  was  only  31,000,000.  The  number  of 
broilers  to  be  raised  in  1949  is  placed  at 
345,000,000  birds,  which  would  be  an  increase 
of  nearly  six  per  oent  over  last  year.  The 
estimated  number  of  layers  on  hand,  as  of 
January  1,  1949,  is  415,000,000  birds,  approxi¬ 
mately  three  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

Contrasted  with  this  possible  increase  in 
hogs  and  chickens,  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
is  expected  to  remain  at  about  23,000,000 
head.  The  total  number  of  beef  cattle  on 
farms,  as  of  January  1,  1949,  is  placed  at 
38,600,000  head,  a  reduction  of  1,400,000  head 
compared  with  a  year  earlier.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  present  total  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  the  United  States  is  some  35,000,000 
head,  which  means  a  decline  of  over  300,000 
head  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  and  our  greatly 
increased  feed  supplies,  livestock  farmers  are 
assured  of  comparatively  high  market  prices  for 
their  products  during  most  of  1949,  since  it  will 
take  two  or  more  years  for  cattle  and  sheep 
numbers  to  be  increased  to  the  point  where 
they  will  have  any  material  influence  on  total 
meat  supplies.  Good  business  therefore  dic¬ 
tates  the  breeding  of  as  many  sows  and  gilts 
as  possible  for  farrowing  this  coming  Spring, 
and  also  to  expand  the  poultry  end  of  farm¬ 
ing,  commensurate  with  available  equipment 
and  labor.  Because  of  increased  corn  supplies, 
there  are  about  20  per  cent  more  steers  being 
fattened  this  Winter  as  compared  with  last. 
Most  of  these  cattle  will  be  marketed  during 
the  late  Winter  and  early  Spring  and,  as  a 
result,  there  will  probably  be  some  seasonal 
declines  in  meat  prices  at  that  time,  but  this 
will  be  only  temporary.  Steers,  hogs  and 
lambs,  grain  fattened  while  on  pasture  next 
Summer,  should  sell  at  favorable  prices  during 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  of  1949. 


Trend  to  Farm  Social  Security 

A  FEW  issues  back  we  reported  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dean  Myers  of 
Cornell  University  that  social  security  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  farm  workers  and  to  self-employed 
farmers.  The  request  for  an  expression  of  farm 
sentiment  on  this  suggestion  was  met  with 
enthusiasm  by  many  R.  N.  -  Y.  readers, 
opinions  being  given  both  for  and  against.  A 
sample  of  the  replies  received  is  published 
in  this  issue  on  page  10. 

Just  this  past  month  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  announced  its  position 
in  favor  of  broadening  social  security  to  the 
farm.  While  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
heretofore  opposed,  has  refused  to  take  any 
positive  stand  at  the  present  time,  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  December  convention  did  vote 
that  a  thorough  one  year  study  be  made. 

Do  farmers  want  a  social  security  program? 
It  is  up  to  them  to  express  their  opinions  and 
make  them  felt  so  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
whatever  action  is  taken,  will  be  what  the 
majority  of  farmers  want.  The  sentiment 
voiced  by  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  date,  at  least  in 
point  of  numbers,  is  in  favor  of  extending 
social  security  to  the  farm.  “ 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  read  your  article  in  the  Nov.  20  issue, 
“You  Can’t  Beat  Santa  Claus,”  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  real  reason 
why  Mr.  Truman  was  elected.  I  heartily  agree 
with  your  views.  In  fact,  I  said  before  the  election 
that  if  he  won,  it  would  be  because  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  been  spending  the  taxpayers’  money 
where  it  would  get  them  votes  instead  of  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  outburst  but  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 

Caledonia  County,  Vt.  w.  e.  c. 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  think  your  editorial  in  the 
November  20  issue,  “You  Can’t  Beat  Santa  Claus” 
was  the  masterpiece  of  all  time.  It  surely  spoke 
words  of  wisdom.  When  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
is  reached,  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  realize  that  you  spoke  the  ungarnished 
truth.  w.  L.  g. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

May  I  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
your  post-election  editorial,  “You  Can’t  Beat 
Santa  Claus.”  It  expresses  my  own  convictions 
better  than  I  could  have  stated  them  myself.  All 
we  can  do  is  set  forth  in  the  old  proverb  —  “Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  worst  and  hope  for  the  best.” 

New  York  k.  f.  l. 
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New  Markets  are  Born  in  a  Test  Tube 


New  products  are  developed,  new  uses  are  found  for  meat  and  by-products 
in  Swift’s  Food  Research  Laboratories.  Thus  our  “scientist-salesmen’ 
help  you  find  wider  outlets  for  your  livestock. 


Many  million  head  of  livestock  are 
marketed  annually.  Demand  for 
meat  from  these  animals  has  been 
increased  by  Swift  research. 


E 


rom  livestock  country  to  city  counter,  science 
blazes  the  trail  for  a  thriving  livestock-meat  indus¬ 
try.  Among  these  trail-blazers  are  400  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Swift  research  laboratories  and  test 
kitchens.  Pioneer-scientists,  they  develop  new  meat 
products — find  new  uses  for  more  and  more  live¬ 
stock  by-products.  Scientist-salesmen,  they  create 
new  markets — better  values  for  your  livestock. 

Yes,  their  work  means  money  to  you  .  .  .  millions! 
The  average  annual  commercial  slaughter  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  over  28H  million  cattle  and 
calves,  nearly  65  million  hogs,  and  over  22  million 
sheep  and  lambs.  That’s  a  lot  of  meatt— and  it’s  a 
lot  of  by-products,  too!  Cowhides,  pigskins,  arid 
sheepskins,  by  the  millions,  for  everyday  leather 
goods.  Well  over  50  milhon  pounds  of  pulled  wool 
annually  for  cloth  and  clothing.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  lards  and  soaps  for  home  and  industry.  Carloads 
of  animal  feeds.  Tons  of  hair  for  upholstery.  The  list 
is  almost  endless. 

Research  found  how  to  derive  life-saving  phar¬ 
maceuticals  from  animal  by-products.  Here  num¬ 
bers  are  important.  For  example,  tiny  glands  from 
many  thousands  of  animals  must  be  saved  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  pound  of  adrenalin,  powerful  heart  stim¬ 
ulant.  To  yield  one  pound  of  crystalline  insulin, 
vital  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  the  pancreatic 
glands  of  20,000  cattle  are  needed.  Important,  too, 
is  albumin,  tuberculosis  "detector”  recovered  from 
cattle  blood — and  many  more  beneficial,  all- 
important  medicinal  products  derived  from  animal 
slaughter. 

Now  recent  research  has  developed  an  entirely 
new  line  of  important  chemicals  from  fatty  acids. 
One  chemical  from  fat  makes  clothing  water-repel¬ 
lent.  Another  is  a  flotation  agent,  useful  in  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  phosphates  for  fertilizers.  Another  pro¬ 
longs  the  life  of  synthetic  tires  by  causing  them  to 
run  cooler.  And  detergents,  "soap  substitutes,” 
have  been  recovered  for  use  with  hard  water  in  the 
home  and  industry.  So  the  list  grows,  from  day 
to  day. 

Yes,  science  performs  a  direct,  very  valuable 
business  service  for  you,  the  livestock  producer. 
Through  new  products  and  new  markets,  it  1)  main¬ 
tains  or  improves  the  position  of  meat  on  the 
American  menu;  2)  often  reduces  the  price  we  get 
for  the  meat  to  less  than  we  pay  for  the  live  ani¬ 
mal;  3)  enables  the  meat  packer  to  pay  you  more  for 
all  your  livestock. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


City  Cousin,  little  chump — 

Stuck  his  tongue  on  a  frosty  pump! 


Homemakers  use  more  and  more 


meat  and  livestock  products,  thanks 
to  findings  of  Swift  nutritionists. 


^teci/ie  fab 
PORK  AND  NOODLES  (Yield:  5  servings) 


1  4-oz.  package  noodles 

2  quarts  boiling  water 

Vi  cup  diced  green  pepper 
1  cup  diced  cooked 
rutabaga 


1  pound  ground  pork 

1  egg 

Seasoning 
Flour  r 

2  tablespoons 
shortening 

Combine  pork,  egg,  and  seasoning.  Form  into  1-inch 
balls.  Roll  in  flour.  Brown  in  hot  fat.  Boil  noodles  in 
salted  water  10  minutes.  Drain.  Combine  noodles, 
green  pepper,  and  rutabaga.  Place  in  greased 
2-quart  casserole.  Place  pork  balls  on  top.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  40  minutes  or 
until  pork  is  well  done. 


Business 
Must  Serve 


As  you  look  about  your  own 
neighborhood  you’ll  find 
some  men  who  are  assets  to 
the  community,  others  who 
add  nothing  to  community 
life.  These  good  citizens  may  be  large  oper¬ 
ators  or  "little  fellows.”  You  do  not  rate  them 
by  the  size  of  their  operations  but  by  their 
characters,  abilities  and  what  they  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  community. 

This  same  principle  holds  true  in  business. 
The  business  that  performs  worthwhile  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  community  is  an  asset,  whether  it  be 
a  local  concern  or  a  big  national  organization. 

In  our  livestock-meat  industry  both  large 
and  small  meat  packing  plants  are  essential. 
Two-thirds  of  our  country’s  livestock  is  raised 
and  fed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  great 
grainlands  and  grasslands  are  .  .  .  Two-thirds 
of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
wThere  most  of  the  people  live.  Large  packers 
are  needed  to  handle  the  processing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  meat  for  a  nation  of  145,000,000 
people. 

Swift  &  Company  has  grown  with  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  65  years. 
That’s  because  we  perform  services  of  value  to 
the  people  of  America  —  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
meat  dealers,  and  consumers  of  meats.  We  have 
to  be  efficient  to  provide  these  services.  Meat 
packers  have  applied  to  meat  products  the 
economies  of  mass-production  and  mass-mar¬ 
keting.  We  have  developed  one  of  the  lowest 
cost  food  distributing  systems  in  the  nation. 
By  saving  by-products  and  by  reducing  waste, 
we  increase  the  value  of  producers’  livestock. 

But  so  keen  is  the  competition — in  both  the 
buying  and  selling  ends  of  our  business — that 
these  services  have  averaged  us,  over  the  years, 
earnings  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  meat. 

*  *  * 

To  all  of  our  friends  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
America,  we  of  Swift  send  our  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  happy,  peaceful  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 


New  Year's  resolutions  are  like  eggs 
— they're  made  to  be  broken. 

It's  not  the  hours  you  put  in,  but  what 
you  put  into  your  hours. 

- QUOTES  OF  THE  MONTH - 

Animals  have  done  more  to  make  America  great 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Directly  and  indirectly, 
animals  account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in 
the  food  industry,  and  the  food  industry  accounts 
for  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in 
this  country.  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal 

*  *  * 

Soil  testing  with  the  Illinois  tests  not  only  saves 
the  average  farmer  $50  for  every  $1  spent  on  testing, 
but  increases  food  production  by  using  every  ton  of 
fertilizing  material  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Roger  H.  Bray  and  A.  U.  Thor, 
University  of  Illinois 

Grass  Silage  a  Good  Winter  Feed 

by  P.  S.  Shearer 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Good  quality  grass  or  legume 
silage  makes  an  excellent  winter 
feed  for  all  roughage-consuming 
animals — dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  and  even  horses.  Some 
have  found  it  useful  in  feeding 
brood  sows,  and  poultry,  too. 
Grass  silage  may  replace  either  a 
part  or  all  the  hay  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Most 
dairymen  who  use  it  prefer  to  feed  some  dry  hay 
with  the  silage.  Since  average  grass  silage  contains 
only  about  25%  to  30%  dry  matter,  it  requires 
roughly  3  lbs.  of  silage  to  replace  1  lb.  of  well- 
cured  hay. 

In  dairy  rations,  grass  silage  can  replace  corn  or 
sorghum  silage.  On  a  dry  matter  basis  it  compares- 
favorably  with  corn  silage  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  and  if  made  from  legumes  or  a  mixture  of 
legumes  and  grass,  the  digestible  protein  content  is 
higher.  This  means  that  a  smaller  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  needed  to  balance  the  ration. 

For  beef  cattle,  grass  silage  can  be  fed  to  breeding 
herds,  fattening  cattle,  or  young  stock.  It  may  re¬ 
place  a  part  or  all  of  the  corn  silage,  hay  or  both, 
though  some  dry  roughage  is  recommended.  Since 
grass  silage  has  high  carotene  content  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  winter  rations  likely  to  lack  vitamin  A. 

Ensiling  is  not  a  magic  method  of  making  good 
feed  out  of  poor  roughage.  Grass  silage  made  from 
good  material,  well  preserved  and  free  from  spoil¬ 
age,  needs  no  particular  feeding  precautions.  Moldy 
or  spoiled  silage  loses  its  palatability  and  much 
nutritive  value;  and  it  may  be  toxic,  especially  to 
sheep  and  horses. 


S.  Shearer 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years — and  years  to  your  life 
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Hogs  and  Milk  By-Product  Feed* 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Get  Them  Back  in  Condition 


Larro's 


ARE  YOUR  COWS  (and  Profits) 
GOING  THE  WRONG  WAY? 


There  is  no  other  kind  of  livestock 
as  capable  of  making  such  efficient 
and  economical  gains,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  as 
good  type  hogs,  when  they  are  fat¬ 
tened  from  weaning  time  to  weights 
between  200  and  250  pounds.  This 
year,  due  to  the  large  corn  crop  and 
the  continued  meat  shortage,  the 
question  is  often  asked  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  sell  fat  hogs  at  their 
usual  preferential  market  weight  of 
not  over  250  pounds,  or  best  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fatten  them  to  heavier 
weights. 

There  are  several  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  in  this  farm  livestock  problem, 
the  principal  ones  being  the  amount 
of  corn  or  barley  on  hand,  and  the 
number  of  feeder  shoats  available.  It 
seldom  pays  for  Northeastern  farmers 
to  buy  feeder  pigs  in  large  numbers 
at  the  stockyards  and  then  transport 
them  home  for  fattening  purposes. 
For  one  thing,  the  disease  hazard  is 
considerable;  in  addition,  existing 
prices  are  now  relatively  high  for 
lightweight  pigs,  due  mainly  to  com¬ 
petitive  packer  bidding  for  pork.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  good  type  feeder 
pigs  can  be  obtained  either  locally  or 
close  by  at  a  reasonable  price,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  have  been  double- 


The  increased  need  for  feed  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  proportional  to  body- 
weight  gains,  but  it  is  considerable 
Experimental  feeding  trials  shov 
that  from  birth  to  100  pounds  th< 
amount. of  grain  and  protein  feed  pei 
100  pounds  body  weight  will  be  abou 
three  and  one-half  pounds  daily.  P 
200-pound  hog  will  need  almost  twice 
as  much  feed  per  head,  and  a  ho| 
weighing  between  300  to  400  pound; 
will  on  the  average  need  a  total  daih 
grain  feed  of  about  nine  pounds.  1 
might  seem  that  the  heavy  hog  wa; 
therefore  the  most  efficient  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  gains  made.  The  point  is 
though,  that  it  takes  so  much  feec 
just  to  maintain  the  bodyweight  of  e 
heavy  hog,  that  the  heavier  the  hog 
the  more  feed  it  will  need  for  eacl 
pound  of  additional  gain.  On  th< 
average  it  will  take  from  50  to  7{ 
pounds  extra  feed  for  each  additiona 
100  pounds  of  gain  made  above  th( 
first  100  pounds.  If  we  assume  tha 
the  first  100  pounds  of  gain  took  35( 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce,  and  tha 
each  added  100  pounds  of  gain  re¬ 
quired  as  much  as  75  pounds  more 
then  the  total  feed  requirement  tc 
make  a  200-pound  hog  would  be  77f 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  387.5  pound: 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain.  At  thi: 


Choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  between  190  and  260  pounds  recently  topped 
the  Chicago  market  at  $22.00,  per  hundred  pounds,  liveweight.  Illustrative 
of  the  very  best  in  weight  and  grade  is  this  Duroc  barrow,  Purdue’s  Model 
VIII,  a  former  grand  champion  over  all  breeds  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show.  This  barrow  weighs  230  pounds  and  is  six  months  old;  note 
his  exceptionally  thick  deep  loin,  and  full  heavy  ham. 


treated  for  hog  cholera,  they  will 
probably  prove  to  be  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  this  year  for  marketing 
grain  on  the  hoof.  On  most  farms  it 
takes  an  average  of  about  eight  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  and  40  pounds  of 
high  protein  concentrate,  such  as 
tankage,  and  linseed  meal  or  soybean 
oil  meal,  to  produce  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  on  fattening  hogs  up  to  a 
liveweight  of  350  pounds.  With  this 
as  a  guide  it  can  be  readily  figured 
which  would  be  the  more  profitable: 
to  sell  corn  as  grain  or  feed  it  to 
fattening  hogs. 

Comparative  Gains 

The  results  .of  numerous  .records, 
which  have  been  carefully  kept  at 
various  experiment  stations,  show 
that  on  the  average  it  takes  a  total 
of  only  350  pounds  of  grain  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  to  produce  the  first 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  fattening  pigs, 
including  the  feed  consumed  by  the 
brood  sows  while  nursing  their  pigs. 
The  reason  for  this  comparative  low 
feed  requirement  is  that  shoats, 
weighing  up  to  100  pounds,  have  a 
smaller  body  maintenance  to  take 
care  of  than  they  do  when  heavier 
weights  are  attained.  When  a  hog 
weighs  as  much  as  400  pounds,  its 
body  maintenance  is  considerably 
greater  than  when  it  weighed  only 
100  pounds.  The  practical  significr 
ance  of  this  consideration  is  that  the 
feed  of  fattening  hogs  must  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  as  they  gain  in 
weight  in  order  for  them  to  make 
economical  and  profitable  gains.  If 
their  feed  allowance  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  weight, 
then  they  will  remain  at  an  approxi¬ 
mately  constant  weight  or  may  even 
lose  weight;  all  the  feed  thus  con¬ 
sumed  is  a  dead  expense. 


same  ratio  of  feed  to  gain,  a  300- 
pound  hog  would  have  a  total  feed 
requirement  of  1,200  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  400  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  made. 

Pork  gains  which  are  made  on  the 
average  farm  are  often  higher  than 
those  attained  with  experimental 
pigs.  The  reasons  are  that  for  ex¬ 
periment  station  fattening  purposes 
only  the  best  type  hogs  are  used,  and 
they  are '  kept  healthy,  free  from 
parasites,  and  receive  a  suitable 
ration  in  optimum  amounts  at  all 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  figures  given  for  gains 
can  be  duplicated  on  any  farm,  pro¬ 
vided  comparable  conditions  are 
maintained;  in  many  instances  farm 
managed  fattening  hogs  are  superior 
for  both  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains. 

'  Butcher  Hog  Price  Spreads 

On  most  livestock  markets,  butcher 
hogs  weighing  much  over  250  pounds 
do  not  sell  as  high  in  price,  per  100 
pounds  liveweight,  as  those  weighing 
between  200  and  250  pounds.  About 
the  only  advantage  then  in  feeding 
hogs  to  heavy  weights  would  be  when 
corn  is  plentiful  and  comparatively 
low  in  price,  and  good  type  feeder 
hogs  are  relatively  scarce  and  high 
in  value.  This  condition  now  exists 
on  many  farms.  There  is  also  the 
additional  advantage  that  after  hogs 
attain  a  weight  of  over  200  pounds, 
internal  parasites,  particularly  round- 
worms,  do  not  trouble  them  so  much. 

The  market  price  spreads  between 
the  various  weights  of  comparable 
grades  of  butcher  hogs  should  always 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  note  that  a 
recent  Chicago  report  shows  that 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Cows  in  poor  condition  mean  lost  milk  production 
.  .  .  lost  profits.  That’s  why  it’s  good,  sound  business 
to  feed  Larro  "Farm-tested”  Dairy  Feed.  It  provides 
the  full  nutrient  balance  cows  need  to  put  them  in 
peak  condition— and  to  keep  them  there. 

General  Mills  scientists  have  tested  more  than  350 
different  feed  formulas  in  developing  today’s  high- 
production  Larro  Dairy  Feed.  They  have  thousands  of 
actual  Herd  Check  profit  records  which  prove  Larro, 
fed  the  Larro  Way,  helps  build  strong,  top-conditioned 
cows  .  .  .  increased  their  flow  of  profit  milk. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  today.  Let  him  show  you  how 
Herd  Check  gets  the  facts  that  can  help  you  get 
top  profits  from  your  cows. 


Save  Milk!  Raise  your  calves  on  LARRO  "Farm-tested 
CALF  BUILDER. 


*  Farm-tested"  and  Her  d^J  Check  art  registered  trademarks  of  General  Mills ,  Inc. 


L-1863 


General  Mills 


arrof 


Farm-tested 

DAIRY  FEED 

DEPT.  3 

DETROIT  (2)  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)- CHICAGO  (4) 


Buy  at  the  Bullseye! 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 

We  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  Unadilla  Silos 
in  1948  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  suitable  materials  and ' 
the  short  shipping  season.  We 
have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  1 
with  present  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  a  Unadilla  Silo 
from  your  dealer  now  at  the 
guaranteed  price  and  assure 
yourself  of  having  a  Unadilla 
in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GUERNSEYS 


rnrr  "breeding 

rf\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
S91  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


32  Young  Guernsey  Milk  Cows 

9  HEIFERS,  3  CALVES,  ONE  BULL. 
Pure  bred.  Blood  tested.  Coming  up  in 
production.  $11,000.00. 

R.  J.  FLOOD 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  7-4772  after  6  P.  M. 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  DEC.  1947 

Dam  made  8911  M,  443  F  Jr.  2  in  305  days  2  times 
milking  and  her  full  sister  made  18501 M,  1013  F 
Jr.  3.  World  Record.  Sire  already  has  3  good  A.  R. 
daughters  and  is  full  brother  in  blood  to  two  former 
Class  Leaders.  Excellent  type  and  great  production 
inheritance.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE: TEN  FRESH.  YOUNG  GRADE  GUERN¬ 
SEY  COWS,  AND  TWO  REGISTERED,  FRESH 
C.  G.  BARBER,  Tel.  7-385  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


235th  EARVILLE  SALE  235th 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  5,1949  Heated  Pavilion, 
E1ARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  125 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
large  number  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State, 
milkers  mastitis  tested,  all  carefully  treated  against 
shipping  fever.  100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  ma¬ 
jority  first,  second,  and  third  calf  heifers,  many  have 
good  production  records.  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  15 
Service  Age  Bulls,  all  backed  by  high  producing 
ancestry.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  Held  regardless 
of  weather.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Manager 
and  Auctioneer,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Holstein  Bail  Calves 

Out  of  High  Record  Cows  and  Popular  Bulls. 
Write  or  better  still  visit  us  and  pick  out  your 
future  herd  sire. 

BROAD  ROCK  FARM,  PEACE  DALE,  R.  I. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Fihorthorna  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Ilavo  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
Droducing  milk  and  meat  from  borne* 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  ^ubscribo  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  months.  St-OO:  S‘2.00  per 
year;  3  yearn.  85.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dent.  RN  5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties;  others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN, _ NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

RABBITS 


Heavy  Ped.  New  Zeaiand  Whites.  Ped’s  furnished  at 
21/4  mo.  $5.00  ea.  From  Fairchilds  Famous  blood  line. 
You  will  be  happy  when  you  see  the  size  and  Quality. 
Pay  after  you  i'eceive  them,  you  bo  the  judge. 

KELSIE  AGOR,  MAHOPAC  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


RAKF  RARftlT^  steadY  Demand  For 
IVAIOC.  KAfiOUO  Meat.  Giant  Chinchillas. 
Bred  DOES  and  JUNIORS  all  ages.  Pedigree  Stock. 

No  Willow  Brook  Stock.  Stamp  for  List. 
BODIE’S  R'ABBITRY,  R.  D.  I,  ROEBLING,  N.  J. 
ALLAN  BODINE,  Owner 


Holstein  Breeder  Award 

In  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  breeding  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
cattle,  a  Progressive  Breeder’s  Plaque 
and  Certificate  have  been  awarded  to 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Huff  and  Sons,  Honeoye, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  by  The  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Huffs  have 
achieved  this  honor,  the  highest 
award  to  be  bestowed  upon  members 
of  the  national  Holstein  group.  They 
are  the  tenth  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  in  New  York  to  qualify.  Other 
New  York  Holstein  breeders  to  be  so 
honored  include:  George  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  Ontario;  Beniah  Morrison, 
Rensselaer  Falls;  Owen  D.  Young, 
Van  Hornes ville;  The  H.  R.  Wait  Co., 
Auburn;  George  H.  Comings,  Bain- 
bridge;  Karl  S.  Hartshorn,  Lebanon; 
Daniel  I.  Mayne,*"  Rochester;  Stanley 
Pulver,  Millerton;  and  David  J. 
Roberts,  Sauquoit. 

For  10  consecutive  years,  the  Huff 
herd  has  been  tested  for  production 
in  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
program  of  the  National  Holstein 
Association.  Their  last  test  year  was 
ended  February  29,  1948,  with  the 
22-cow  herd  averaging  452  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  11,414  pounds  of  milk 
in  306  days  on  two  milkings  daily. 
The  herd  also  has  been  classified  for 
type  and  scored  82.5.  The  current 
award  is  based  on  a  herd  of  44  ani¬ 
mals  of  which  29  have  freshened. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  29  are  home¬ 
bred  animals,  that  is,  born  and  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Huff’s  farm. 

Designed  to  stimulate  interest  in 
breed  improvement  The  Progressive 
Breeder’s  honor  gives  recognition  to 
those  herd  managers  and  owners 
whose  Holstein  breeding  practices 
have  met  the  high  standards  set  by 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  national  headquarters  of 
Holstein-Friesian  breeders  across  the 
nation. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  November 
1948,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. .  .$6.03  $.1283 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op -  5.99  .1274 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.,..  5.745  .122 
Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  5.71  .1214 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.65  .1202 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.58  .1187 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod .  5.55  .118 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  5.55  .118 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  5.545  .1179 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.535  .1176 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 5.52  .1174 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.52  .1174 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.52  .1174 

Cohocton  Creameries....  5.52  .1174 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.52  .1174 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.42  .1152 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrate! s'  prices  are:  New  York  $5.52; 
Buffalo  $5.40;  Bochester  $5.62.  _ 

DOGS 


C  O  Xj  Xj  I  E  S 

Puppies  for  gifts  for  show  breeding  the  best. 
Beautiful  litter  by  Champion  The  Duke  of  Silver 
Hoe,  C.D.  mother  of  this  litter  is  sired  by  Champion 
Tokalon  Storm  Cloud  3  generations  of  perfect  eyes  and 
natural  ears,  all  fully  marked  goldens  honeys  pure  as 
gold,  also  black  puppies.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  something  special.  Stamped  self 
addressed  envelope  please. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  six  litters  A.K.C.  ST.  BER¬ 
NARD  PUPPIES.  Three  litters  A.K.C.  COCKER 
SPANIELS:  Blacks,  Reds  and  Black  and  White.  Three 
litters  sable  with  white  trim  COLLIE  SHEPHERDS 
and  three  litters  COLLIE  BERNARDS.  Wormed.  Dis¬ 
temper  vaccinated.  Terms.  Puppy  plan  without  eash. 
Visitors  welcomed,  Sunday  business  not  encouraged. 

Will  ship  reasonable  distance. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  TEL.  36,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


*l—*> II KEBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU3.  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  and  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  for 

stock,  watch  or  companion,  farm  raised.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  R.  B.  SLAGLE,  FLANAGAN.  ILL. 


Excellent  8  Months  Male  SABLE  COLLIE.  Registered 
stud  and  show  prospect.  Reasonable.  Proven  bitches. 
RICHARD  COLLINS.  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Excellent  Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Registered  Cocker 
Spaniels,  Irish  Setters  and  English  Springer  Spaniels. 
MEIER  KENNELS,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


-  FOX  HOUNDS  - 

Walker-Black  and  Tan  Cross.  Starters  —  Puppies. 
WILLIAM  W.  BUCKBEE,  R.D.  I,  WARWICK,  N.Y. 


- SPECIAL:  BE1AUTIFUL  COLLIE  BITCH - 

Proven.  Will  sell  bred.  Puppies  always  available. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES:  Males  $35,  Females  $30. 

EVERGREEN  CROFT,  FREEHOLD.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Freehold,  N.  Y.  17  Greene  County 


TO  INSURE 


CORRECT  HEA Lm 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndcmville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


PUREBRED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 


ochran  farm 


NORTH  SALEM,  NEW  YORK 
Westchester  County 
One  of  the  East’s  Top  Herds 


Growing  In  Popularity 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  are  making 
steady  progress.  Meeting 
modem  market  demands  for  high 
Quality  beef  production,  practical 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this 
breed  above  all  others.  The  Blacks 
excell  in  uniformity,  hardiness, 
early  maturity,  high  dressing  per¬ 
centages  at  mature  weights,  and 
hornless.  Write  for  free  literature. 

ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  RN,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


are  naturally 

AMERICAN 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  STEERS 

350-500  pounds.  Also  some  good  registered  cows  and 
heifers.  If  you  need  a  good  herd  bull  visit  our  farm — 
accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Telephone:  Coventry  2065 
BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Purebred  Angus  Steers 

14  Head,  300  pounds  and  800  pounds.  Priced  right. 

HALCYON  FARM,  Earl  Rampe,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Goshen  93-J-2. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

GRANDSON  OF  THE  BBjEED’S  CHAMPION  PBO- 
DUCEB  CRUSADER'S  JOYCE  OF  WINDY  TOP 
that  leads  all  Ayrshire  cows  10  years  old  and  over  In 
the  Meritorious  division,  with  16746  lbs.  Milk  781  lbs. 
butterfat  on  twice-a-day  milking,  305  days.  Lifetime 
production  over  100,000  lbs.  Milk. 

BULL  CALF  IS  WELL  DEVELOPED  —  Bom 
Nov.  28,  1948.  His  Pedigree  Selected. 

His  siro  is  out  of  ‘Joyce’  and  by  PEXSHUBST 
TRUE  LINE,  Approved  with  40  tested  daughters 
that  have  produced  an  average  of  396  lbs.  butter- 
fat  in  305-day  lactations,  2x  milkings. 

His  DAM  has  produced  10620  LBS.  MILK,  447  LBS. 
BUTTERFAT  in  her  first  lactation  as  a  2-yr.-old 
in  305  days  on  a  Mature  Equivalent  basis. 
PRICE,  $150 
ERNEST  I.  HATFIELD 
QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 
HYDE  PARK  NEW  YORK 


For  (P/tadlmL  Purposes 


There  s  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

IFriff  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  u-r th  sroch  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
86  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


ISM  1:1* 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES 


Sired  by  the  bulls  in.  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires.  E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785MI 

HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Offering  Sr.  sire,  W.  H.  R.  breeding.  April,  May  bull 
calves.  Three  bred  cows.  See  this  surprising  quality  at 
Elm  Place.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  FRED0NIA,  N.Y. 

•  FOR  SALE:  REG.  POLLED  BULL  • 

AND  HEIFER  CALVES  FOB  BBEEDING.  ALSO 
A  FEW  YOUNG  BRED  COWS.  ACCREDITED  HERD 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 

'  SHEEP 

15^ REGf1 RAMBOUILLET 

EWES,  2-4  years,  bred  to  REGISTERED  RAM. 

WILL  DIVIDE  FLOCK.  NO  SINGLE  EWES. 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Special  Year  End  Offering  Excellent  Type 

25  Yearling  Shropshire  Bred  Ewes  25 

In  lamb  to  top  Shropshire  Stud.  Write  or  Phone. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

-CORRIEDALE  RAMS,  EWES  AND  IAMBS— 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS  ‘ 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL  —  INTRODUCTORY  SIX 
MONTHS  $1.00.  COLUMBIA  21.  MISSOURI 


SWINE 


MEAT-TYPE 

HAMPSHIRES 

Provide  the  Answer 


American  hog  growers  are 

..  nj,  _ . , _ demanding  Hampshires  to 

Better  mothers  get  that  extra  ptg  per  litter; 

l/PhnonAr  morepbundsof  quality  meat 

ts\,neaper  hams  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 

ay  MnR  F  Miiaf  value  of  carcass.  They  insist 

K  meat  on  Hampshire  rapid  growth, 

economy  of  gain,  rustling  ability  and  added  pro¬ 
fits.  Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  modem,  profitable, 
quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for 


breed  literature;  lo- 

•  cation  of  100  bred 

•  sow  sales;  addresses 
m  of  nearby  breeders. 
SPECIAL  :  1  yr.  sub¬ 
scription  to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed  mag¬ 
azine — Send  $1.00  to 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


966  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  PEORIA,  ILL  ■  l 


BREO  SOWS 

mr  mall  oner! 
Save  tires  and 
timet  Let  our 
expert  Pieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sows,  at  your  prico 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
.  .  .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  tor  details. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  YORKSHIRE,  CHESTER- 
YORKSHIRE  CROSS:  6-7  weeks  $9.00;  7-8  weeks 
$10.00;  9-10  weeks  $11.00 

12  WEEKS  STARTED  SHOATS  $17.50  EACH. 
BOARS  FOR  SERVICE:  40-50  lbs.  $25.00;  50-60 
lbs.  $30.00  ;  85-100  lbs.  $35.00.  Vaccination  on  re¬ 
quest  $1.00  apiece  extra  each.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or 
money  order.  No  charge  crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Choice  young  pigs  6-8  weeks  $10.00  each.  8-10  weeks 
$■1.00.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  any  size  and 
age  you  wish. 

For  Sale:  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  8  WEEKS  OLD  and 
UP,  EITHER  SEX.  All  our  pigs  are  vaccinated  and 
inspected  by  a  licensed  Veterinarian,  before  being 
shipped.  Veterinarian’s  Certificate  and  Certificate 
of  Registry  are  furnished  with  each  pig  sold  by  us. 
BERKSHIRE  FARM 

F.  R.  SCHAFER,  Owner,  SUMERDUCK,  VA. 

•REG. BERKSHIRESt 

OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 
WRITE  US  YOUR  NEEDS 
Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner), Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Our  Standards  Proved  by  Production  Testing  and 
Show  Winnings.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MD. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND 
SOWS,  BOARS,  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pig3  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  hog  man. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R  P  1,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 

MAPLEHdrtST  DOKudS,  Bred  Gilts,  Boars  and 
Spring  Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center, N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

—REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— 

CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
BRILL  STOCK  FARM,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

BRED  8  OPEN  GILTS.  FALL  BOARS. 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

HEREFORD,  America’s  most  attractive  hogs.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  EASTERN  HEREFORD  HOG  BREED¬ 
ERS  ASSOC*,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Sec.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

...  WRITE  FOB  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS— AM  ERICA’S  HIGH  WINNING 
HERD  1948.  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 

DOGS 


COLLIE  FEMALE— SABLE,  WHITE  MARKINGS, 

Champion  Sired,  age  two. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  MARLBORO,  NEW  YORK 


Prices  Reduced  for  Xmas,  for  Beautiful,  Registered 
COLLIE  PUPPIES.  JUST-A-GLEN  COLLIE 
KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  WELLSVILLE.  PENNA. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Firmest  n! 

Ped.  Smpoih  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *'tt,eVSS7t?rm 

- e, - 

AIREDALES  — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  F1ARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


-  BEAGLE  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE  — CHEAP  - 

STIKEMAN,  PASSAIC  AVE.,  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  XMAS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  $25 
and  up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE— JANUARY  12  and  IS,  1949 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING.  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD— 7  BREEDS-BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

The  Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders  Offer  Their  Best  In  This  Great  Show  And  Sale 
Write  to  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed. 

BERKSHIRES — Dale  M.  Ritter,  Secy.,  1511  N.  Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg,  penna. 

CHESTER  WHITES —  Raymond  W.  Lloyd,  Secy.,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

DUROCS —  Waldo  Barron,  Secy.,  New  Castle,  R.  D.  4,  Penna. 

HiAMPSH  I  RES— Charles  E.  Werner,  Secy.,  Annville.  Penna. 

POLAND  CHINAS —  W.  H.  Shaffer.  Secy.,  Huntsdale,  Penna. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS — Herman  U  Horst,  Hummeistown,  Penna. 

YORKSHIRES— John  W.  Powell.  R.  D.  5>  Washington,  Penna. 
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aren't  these  the  features 
you  want  in  your  milking 

'  '  machine 


k 


f 


ONLY  f 

£onde 

MILKERS 


give  you  all  these  ^ 

plus  COW  COMFORT 

A  contented,  comfortable  cow,  free  from 
irritation,  will  milk  easier,  quicker;  give 
more  milk  with  less  effort.  Ask  yourself — 
Is  your  cow  comfortable?  Does  she  milk 
out  completely?  Are  udders  entirely  nor¬ 
mal  when  finished?  Is  she  exposed  to 
teat  punishment? 

The  Conde-milked  cow  is  at  ease.  The 
Conde  will  milk  more  cows,  safer, 
with  less  trouble,  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  leave  udders  in  better  condition, 
than  any  other  milker  on  the  market! 
Conde  “Cow  Comfort”  doesn’t  DEPEND 
entirely  on  its  low  vacuum.  It’s  how  we 
APPLY  it  that  counts.  Conde’s  method 
would  add  comfort  on  ANY  workable 


i 


DRY  PIPE  LINES 

(no  need  ol  bacteria  "traps") 

COW  INSURANCE 

(against  injury  by  milker) 

PERFECT  PULSATION 

(not  aflected  by  heat  or  cold) 

SEAMLESS  PAIL 

(no  rest  for  a  microbe) 

NO  HARM  TO  COWS 

(helps  to  eliminate  mastitis) 

TOP  QUALITY 

(stainless  steel,  nickel) 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


L 

MILKER 
WASHER 

Washes  any  make  of  milker, 
easier,  100%  faster,  with  either 
cool  or  warm  water.  Will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  year  in 
time  saved,  let  alone  its  great 
value  in  reducing  bacteria,  and 
costly  milkstone  and  thereby 
avoiding  inspection  troubles 
and  reduced  milk  checks.  Write 
for  folder  "Again  Conde  Is 
First.” 


J 


on 

vacuum. 

The  secret  of  Conde  “Cow  Comfort”  is  the 
gentle  massaging  of  the  teat  with  each 
pulsation,  to  perfectly  restore  circulation 
continuously,  so  that  when  finished  the 
teat  is  as  normal  as  when  you  started. 

There’s  no  pull,  no  tug,  no  creep  —  no 
harsh  nervous  treatment  —  the  cow  is 
completely  at  ease,  serene,  soothed.  Conde’s 
gentle  action  actually  helps  nature  to 
eliminate  mastitis. 

Conde  Milking  Equipment  is  your  best 
protection  for  high  grade  cows.  There’s  no 
better  milker  made.  See  your  Conde  dealer 
today  —  or  write  us  for  folder  “The 
Conde  Milker.” 

Clonde  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.  SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 


The  World's  Finest  Milking  Equipment 


CONDE 

VACUUM 

SUPPLIER 


This  can  be  used  on  any  make 


of  milking  machine.  It  is  „ 
unit  of  the  "world’s  finest  milk¬ 
ing  equipment”  and  so  guar¬ 
anteed. 


YET  IT  COSTS 
NO  MORE 


For  chaps,  cuts,  wire  snags, 
sunburn,  windburn,  all  teat  in¬ 
juries,  be  sure  you  get  and  use 
genuine  BAG  BALM.  No  other 
ointment,  no  matter  how  similar 
in  LOOKS  can  deliver  Bag  Balm 
results  in  promoting  quick  heal¬ 
ing  and  for  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Bag  Balm  is  loaded 
with  lanolin  and  is  antiseptic-on- 
contact  .  .  .  always  safe,  always 
inexpensive,  always  the  right 
consistency  to  STAY  ON.  At  all 
stores. 


New  FREE  Cow  Book 

just  off  the  press,  your  copy  of 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.”  Authoritatively  written 
by  a  famous  dairy  nutritionist. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-B  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Hogs  and  Milk  By-Product 
Feeds 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  be¬ 
tween  190  and  260  pounds  topped  the 
market,  at  a  price  of  $22,  per  100 
pounds  liveweight.  On  the  same  day, 
comparable  grade  butcher  hogs 
weighing  from  270  to  300  pounds, 
sold  for  an  average  price  of  $20  per 
cwt;  while  choice  butcher  hogs  be¬ 
tween  325  to  400  brought  $18  per 
cwt;  and  butcher  hogs  over  400  sold 
for  $17,  per  cwt.  The  continued 
strong  demand  for  meat  has  kept  the 
price  spreads  between  these  various 
weight  hogs  somewhat  closer,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  than  those  which 
usually  prevail  on  a  more  normal 
market.  This  ratio,  between  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  of  corn  and  heavy 
hogs  will  probably  continue  until 
after  the  next  corn  crop  has  been 
harvested,  and  the  1949  Spring  pigs 
have  started  to  market.  What  the 
situation  will  be  at  that  time  and 
later  as  to  comparative  prices,  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  next  corn 
crop,  as  well  as  numbers  and  average 
weight  of  butcher  hogs  which  will  be 
sent  to  market. 

Skimmilk  for  Hogs 

Anything  which  will  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  without  decreasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  gains  made,  is  well  worth 
considering  in  a  pork  production 
program.  In  this  connection,  the 
question  is  frequently  asked  about 
the  value  for  skimmilk  and  butter¬ 
milk  as  protein  feeds  for  fattening 
hogs.  These  two  farm  by-products 
have  approximately  the  same  feeding 
value,  both  for  palatability  and  total 
digestible  nutrients.  Both  of  them 
are  a  little  more  than  90  per  cent 
water,  and  for  this  reason  the  amount 
fed  should  conform  to  the  age  and 
size  of  the  pig.  Small  pigs  up  to  a 
weight  of  about  50  pounds  are  unable 
to  drink  enough  skimmilk  to  meet 
their  protein  requirements;  and  there¬ 
fore  some  other  high  protein  feed 
should  be  provided  for  them.  The 
total  digestible  nutrient  content  of 
skimmilk  and  buttermilk  averages 
around  nine  per  cent,  of  which  be¬ 
tween  30  and  35  per  cent  is  diges¬ 
tible  protein.  The  dried  products 
of  these  feeds  are  almost  ten  times 
as  great  in  their  feeding  values.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  will  vary  some  in 
its  moisture  content;  it  has  a  con¬ 
densed  nutrient  value  equivalent  to 
approximately  three  times  that  of  the 
natural  form. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
feeding  value  with  either  skimmilk 
or  buttermilk,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  fed  in  suitable  amounts  to 
meet  the  protein  needs  of  the  shoats 
being  fattened.  As  just  mentioned, 
for  weights  up  to  about  50  pounds, 
it  is  best  to  feed  a  small  amount  of 
some  high  protein  concentrate  feed, 
such  as  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
plus  skimmilk  and  grain.  For  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  when  not  on  good  pasture 
it  will  improve  their  health,  provide 
some  needed  protein  and  minerals, 
and  thereby  lower  the  cost  of  gains 
made,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have 
constant  access  to  top  quality  alfalfa 
hay,  kept  in  slatted  racks.  The  un¬ 
eaten  stemmy  part  should  be  re¬ 
moved  each  day;  this  can  then  be 
fed  satisfactorily  to  sheep,  dry  cows 
or  young  stock. 

Pigs  weighing  up  to  50  or  60 
pounds,  fattened  in  dry  lot,  will  need 
about  one  quart  of  skimmilk  per 
head  daily,  plus  a  small  handful  of 
one  of  the  high  protein  feeds  pre¬ 
viously  suggested  and,  in  addition, 
all  the  corn  or  barley  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  From  these  weights  and  up  to 
around  150  pounds  they  can  take 
about  three  pints  of  milk  with  -each 
pound  of  grain  eaten,  and  the  high 
protein  concentrate  feeds  may  be 
discontinued.  As  they  become  heav¬ 
ier  than  150  pounds,  they  should  be 
allowed  only  from  one  to  two  pints 
of  skimmilk  for  each  pound  of  grain 
consumed.  It  is' best  to  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  skimmilk  toward  one  pint 
per  pound  of  grain  feed  as  weights 
of  over  200  pounds  are  attained.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  fat¬ 
tening  hog  increases  in  its  body- 
weight,  it  will  need  to  eat  more  and 
more  grain;  consequently  the  total 
amount  of  skimmilk  consumed  will 
also  be  greater  if  fed  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  ratios.  As  an  illustration,  if 
a  300-pound  hog  is  eating  grain  at 
the  normal  rate  of  about  nine  pounds 
daily,  it  would  then  also  need  about 
one  gallon  of  skimmilk  in  order  to 
make  the  highest  returns. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


SAVE  TIME  I  make  EXTRA  / 
AND  WORK !  MONEY  / 


EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


SHAW 

MFG.  CO. 


SHAW 

and "PEPPY  PAL " 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 


These  sturdy  walk  In  fir  and  rid¬ 
ing  tractors  ideal  for  dozens  of 
oses  around  the  farm,  orchard, 
garden,  golf  course,  estate  and 
poultry  farm. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS 

Shaw  Du-All  or  Peppy-Pal 
tractors  do  many  jobs  quickly 
and  easily.  Plow,  cultivate,  har¬ 
row,  mow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
grind,  haul  and  saw  wood.  New 
uses  discovered  every  day. 
BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK 

Sturdy,  extra-strength  construction 
means  low  upkeep,  long  life.  Pat¬ 
ented  tool  control  allows  quick  shift 
for  crooked  rows.  Attachments  easy 
to  change  with  new  "Jiffy  Hitch/' 

„  CHEAP  TO  OPERATE 

Operates  on  few  cents  an  hour. 
Soon  pays  for  itself  in  time  and 
labor-saving  plua  low  initial  and 
operating  costs. 

„  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Boy  direct  or  through  your  dealer! 
Almost  anyone  who  has  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Shaw  Du-AU  or  Peppy- 
Pal.  Full  year’s  guarantee. 

RIDING  TRACTORS 

Four  models,  from  6  to  12K 
H.P.,  68  in.  wheelbase,  3d 
in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clear- 
ance.Hand  or  electric  start¬ 
er.  Improved  steering  de¬ 
vice,  brakes  enclosed  in 
differentia]  housing  shaft. 
Standard  hitch  for  trail  era 
and  wagons.  Plow,  harrow, 
cultivator  cutter  bar,  snow 
plow,  bulldozer  available. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

No  waiting— order  now  for 
Immediate  delivery. 

CDrC  •  Illustrated  foldersgiv- 
•l»,*t*ing  complete  details 
and  price  lists.  Write  today: 

4701  Fronl  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 
668F North  4th  St..  Columbus,  0. 
SHAW  TRACTORS  AT 


SEE  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
JANUARY  10,  1949 


*  S4 

with  DANIELS  IMPROVED 
CHUNK  FURNACES 


Burns  ony  size  wood 
ond  odd  chunks. 
Efficient  ond  eosy  lo  cleon.  Ideal  for  camp, 
ski  lodge,  school  or  home.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat.  Other  models  for  coal  or  wood. 
Full  information  on  request. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 


has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 


□  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling. 


I  am  interested  In  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

[3  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 


Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  mllli  In  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  Is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
qf  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Angus  Win  at  Chicago 

America’s  Angus  breeders  enjoyed 
the  limelight  at  Chicago  during  the 


recent  1948  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  where  they  carried  off 
grand  championship  honors  in  the 
four  major  divisions  of  interbreed 
competition.  Heading  the  steer  show 
was 
over 

shown  by  C.  E.  Yoder 


/  treat  them  at  once 
Ji  with  Dr.  Naylor 
gjir  Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
f  TEAT  DILATORS 

Injured,  scab,  cut  or  bruised  teats 
may  often  lead  to  loss  of  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  producer  —  if  proper 
care  is  neglected.  DR.  NAYLOR 
DILATORS  are  a  proven  treat¬ 
ment  used  by  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  —  medicated,  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal  to  combat 
infection,  promote  rapid  healing. 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open 

DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS  fur¬ 
nish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to 
delicate  teat  canal  lining  —  keep 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  — 
encourage  a  normal  milk  flow. 
Smooth,  rounded  tips  for  safe, 
easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or 
small  teats.  Write  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Dr.  Naylor  Depend¬ 
able  Veterinary  Products. 

Large  Pkg.  51.00  Trial  Pkg.  50c 
45  Dilators  16  Dilators 

At  Your  Dealer's 
fit Or  postpaid  from 
tjeWi  iW/1  H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 

Morris  7,  M.Y. 


‘Old  Gold,”  the  grand  champion 
all  breeds  in  open  competition, 

_ _  ~  —  ~~  •  and  Sons  of 

Muscatine,  Iowa.  Robert  Schmidt  of 
Delmar,  Iowa,  achieved  the  purple 
ribbon  in  junior  competition  with  his 
Angus  steer.  The  runner-up  for  the 
junior  championship  was  another 
Angus  steer  exhibited  by  Glenn 
Mommsen  of  Miles,  Iowa.  C.  E.  Yoder 
and  Sons  also  exhibited  the  grand 
champion  group  of  three  steers  and 
Schmidt  Brothers  of  Delmar,  Iowa, 
showed  the  reserve  champion  car¬ 
load  of  steers. 

Important  to  the  breeders  was  the 
exceptional  record  maintained  in  the 
carcass  division  of  the  World’s 
greatest  livestock  show.  Including  the 
grand  champion  carcass,  all  10  prize 
winning  carcasses  were  from  Angus 
steers.  When  the  Shaw  Brothers  of 
Banner,  Wyoming,  found  their  steer 
carcass  had  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship,  they  became  the  exhibitors 
of  the  forty-first  Angus  to  achieve 
this  honor  in  43  International  con¬ 
tests. 

The  judge  of  the  steer  show,  Dr. 
A.  D.  Weber  of  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
was  highly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  Angus  steers  exhibited. 
In  selecting  the  top  steers,  Judge 
Weber  said  he  was  looking  for  cattle 
that  would  be  economical  and  practi¬ 
cal  for  grower,  feeder  and  packer 
alike.  Otto  V.  Battles  of  Los  Olivos, 
California,  and  P.  S.  Shearer  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  judged  the  breeding 
classes  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 
Prince  Sunbeam  249th,  shown  by 
Ellerslie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
was  senior  and  grand  champion  bull 
of  the  show,  while  the  junior  cham- 

Sunbeam  328th, 


Teat  Dilators 


Medicated 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  bandy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1*» -oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 
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pion  was  Prince 
shown  by  Sunbeam  Farms,  Miami, 
Oklahoma.  Eileenmere’s  Effie  W., 
shown  by  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms, 
Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois,  was  junior 
and  grand  champion  female  of  the 
show.  The  senior  champion  female, 
Barbara  McHenry  ,W.  G.  3rd,  was 
shown  by  Dan  T.  Warner  of  Warner 
Grove  Farms,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK! 

CUT  COSTS  and  jj 
SAVE  LABOR  with  A 

MULKEY’S  M. 

All-Steel  Portable  MkrM 
BALANCED  ELEVATOR 

for 

•  BALED  HAY 

m  Ear  Corn,  etc. 


the 

‘S’eSS 


Basic  Length  24  ft. 
17%  ft.  Max.  Lift 
8'&  14'  Extensions 
Clutch  and  Brake 
extra. 


Available  in  Flare  or 
Straight-sided  Design 

•  Handles  hay  faster  than  4  men  can  barn  it. 

•  One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 

•  Winch  assembly  easily  and  quickly 
raises  elevator  with  extensions. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621  NY,  Locust  SL  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Cure  your  meat  the  improved 


Norton’s 


WATERPROOF  TARPAULINS 


Mortons 


Get  this  important  book  on  meat  curing 


Bean  Pods  for  Cows 

How  much  protein  is  there  in  bean 
pods?  Are  they  good  to  feed  cows? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  w.  s. 

There  is  no  analysis  available  for 
bean  pods  separate  from  the  stems. 
However,  they  probably  run  a  little 
higher  in  protein  than  bean  hay 
which  averages  13  per  cent,  that 
being  comparable  to  good  quality 
legume  hay.  They  would  make  satis¬ 
factory  cattle  feed  particularly  if 
used  with  corn  silage.  If  they  are 
very  dusty,  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  dampen  them  some  before  feeding. 


More  than  1,000,000  copies  of  "Home  Meat  Curing  Made 
Easy”  have  already  gone  in  to  farm  homes.  Shows  how  to 
butcher,  dress,  chill,  and  cure  pork,  beef,  veal,  and  lamb 
.  .  .  to  make  smoked  turkey,  Canadian  Bacon,  sausage. 
Tells  the  important  things  to  do  to  get  long  keeping 
quality  and  fine  flavor  in  home  cured  meat.  Send  for 
copy  today.  Just  write  name  and  address  on  margin  and 
mail  with  10c  in  coin  to  Worcester  Salt  Co.,  46  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electra  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electra.  -8e  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today.  » 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  ! 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN,  II  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  DRILLS,  SPEEDWAY,  NEW:  'A*  $11.50 
'/?"  $29.50.  AC-DC  110-120  V.  Shipped  tree,  C.O.D. 
WALTER’S,  904  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


INJURED  TEATS 


wONEY^S 


Qoitwitfi  SMOOTH-ON 


The  Iron  Repair  Cement  ol  1000  Uses 


Sugar-Cure 
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ONCE  AGAIN 


THERE’S 


MONEY  IN  MILK 


Wise  Forcing  for 
Greater  Production 
is  again  Profitable 

• 

“Things  are  looking  up  in  dairy¬ 
ing"  .  .  .  that’s  the  word  from 
competent  dairy  forecasters. 
Feed  costs  are  down;  more 
grains  can  now  be  fed  with 
profit  results.  But,  here’s  the 
rub  .  .  .  more  grain  feeds  mean 
greater  wear  and  tear  on  diges¬ 
tion  and  feed-conversion  proc¬ 
esses.  For  wise  cow  owners  the 
program  will  be  .  .  .  feed  more 
grains,  BUT  ADD  KOW- 
KARE  to  make  the  process  of 
forcing  for  higher  production 
a  safe  procedure. 

And  here’s  why.  Kow-Kare, 
with  its  concentrated  tonic 
drugs,  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Digestants  promotes 
greater  vigor  in  the  organs 
where  the  load  of  grain-to-milk 
conversion  falls  heaviest  .  .  . 
makes  it  safer  to  feed  more 
milk-making  concentrates  at  a 
profit.  It  takes  but  a  slight 
added  yield  to  pay  for  the  Kow- 
Kare  health-aid  program.  Kow- 
Kare  is  so  easy  to  use,  too.  You 
can  add  it  by  the  spoonful  to 
the  individual  grain  ration,  or 
you  can  bulk-mix  it  with  the 
feed-batch  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Either  way  it’s  an  inex¬ 
pensive  preventive  procedure 
for  fighting  the  ills  that  rob 
you  of  full  milk  profits. 


WHEN  COWS  FRESHEN 
t-hey  need  a  build-up 

Calving  time  is  the  Danger 
Month  of  the  entire  year.  The 
few  weeks  before  calving  are 
the  time  to  fortify  against 
freshening  disorders  and  to 
build  vigor  for  the  following 
lactation  period.  Play  it  safe; 
add  KOW-KARE  for  profit 
and  for  peace  of  mind.  Besides 
the  regular  two  sizes,  your 
dealer  can  supply  a  new  50  lb. 
bulk  drum  for  economy  use  in 
large  herds.  Ask  him,  too,  about 
the  new  Kalf-Kare  Vitamin 
Concentrate  for  young  calves. 

Other  Dairy  Association  prod¬ 
ucts  that  aid  you  to  greater 
dairy  profits  are:  BAG  BALM, 
the  Lanolin-loaded  medicated 
ointment  for  use  on  all  cuts, 
scratches,  snagged  teats,  chaps, 
windburp,  and  for  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  To  in¬ 
sure  correct  healing  of  the  in¬ 
jured  teat  canal  use  scientific¬ 
ally  shaped,  smooth,  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  Bag  Balm  DILATORS. 

Send  for  New 

FREE  Cow  Book 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist  is  author  of  our 
new  service  aid  to  cow  owners. 
Chapters  on  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  and  valuable  formulae 
for  fitting  proper  grain  feeds 
to  your  local  roughage.  Order 
your  copy  today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS 


A  WALLOP 


They  gave  me  Spohn’s 
Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 
over  50  years.  Relieves 
coughs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
oheep,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant. 
Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brings  prompt  relief. 
7  0c  and  $1.4  0  at  drug  stores  or  sent  direct— postpaid. 


Spohn  Medical  Co.  _ Goshen,  Ind. 
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GHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 

CORRUGATED 
METAL  PIPE 


Install  for  surface  and  subsoil  drainage, 
dam  spillways,  stream  diversion,  well 
liners,  etc. 


Easy  to  handle  and  quickly  installed. 
Meets  Federal  and  State  specifications 
and  supports  any  condition  of  traffic  or 
fill.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter; 
lengths  up  to  20  feet  with  couplers. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder, 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets, 
Shelving  and  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe. 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


Farm  income  has  leveled  off,  but 
the  value  of  farm  lands  continues  to 
rise.  A  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  report,  released  near  the  end 
of  December,  reveals  that  per-acre 
values  of  all  U.  S.  farm  land  set  an¬ 
other  new  record  on  November  1. 

Average  acreage  values  in  New 
York  State  are  also  at  a  record  high. 
Where  all  U.  S.  farm  land  has 
jumped  109  per  cent  in  value  from 
the  1935-39  average,  New  York  acre¬ 
age  has  increased  only  68  per  cent. 
Value  of  New  York  farm  land  has 
jumped  nine  per  cent  ''in  the  last 
year,  however,  and  4.2  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  July  1  and  November  1. 

The  question  bothering  a  number 
of  people  is  whether  a  collapse  in 
prices  of  farm  land  similar  to  that 
following  World  War  I  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future.  Various 
government  agencies  warn  against 
the  possibility  and  at  least  one  pri¬ 
vate  organization,  the  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Association,  advises  farmers  to 
put  their  money  into  increasing  their 
standard  of  living  rather  than  into 
“inflated  farm  lands.” 

A  look  at  all  the  facts  seems  to 
contradict  the  pessimists.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  conditions  today  are  much 
different  than  they  ever  were  at  any 
other  time  in  history.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  farm  lands  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  nation, 
including  New  York  State.  The 
collapse  in  farm  acreage  prices  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  World  War  was 
caused  by  a  collapse  in  the  prices  of 
farm  products.  Price  supports  will 
make  a  future  drop  of  any  compara¬ 
ble  magnitude  impossible. 

As  to  the  fears  of  another  de¬ 
pression  and  what  will  happen  to 
acreage  prices  when  that  disaster 
strikes,  it  is  plain  that  even  a  de¬ 
pression  cannot  cut  demands  for  food 
even  to  pre-war  levels.  Our  popu¬ 
lation  has  grown  tremendously  since 
then  and  continues  to  grow.  This 
means  much  more  food  for  many 
more  mouths,  and  this  food  must  be 
grown  on  the  same  acreage. 

There  are  many  facts  to  indicate 
that  farm  lands  will  continue  to  be 
valuable.  There  are  Social  Security 
payments,  yearly  growing  larger,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  unparalleled 
private  savings  to  keep  another  de¬ 
pression  from  cutting  American 
citizens  off  from  the  necessities,  of 
life.  U.  S.  citizens  own  more  than 
$200,000,000,000  of  life  insurance 
which  can  be  borrowed  against  and 
over  $1,000,000,000  of  annuity  in¬ 
surance  policies  many  of  which  are 
already  paying  out  every  month.  For 
those  unprotected  by  any  of  these 
alternatives,  the  government  will 
become  a  huge  purchaser  of  relief 
food  supplies.  On  another  front,  the 
government  is  working  to  secure  a 
permanent  export  market,  especially 
to  those  nations  whose  agriculture  is 
insufficient  to  feed  their  populations. 

Land,  itself,  will  become  more 
valuable  for  the  simple  reason  that 
our  knowledge  of  how  to  work  it  is 
becoming  greater.  Per-acre  yields  are 
increasing. 

Still  another  development,  which 
nobody  seems  to  be  taking  into  ac¬ 
count,  is  the  trend  toward  purchase 
of  farm  land  by  city  dwellers. 
People  from  the  crowded  cities  are 
beginning  to  move  many  miles  out 
into  the  country  on  one  to  10  acres 
of  land.  They  don’t  become  real 
business  farmers,  but  they  are  be¬ 
coming  an  increasing  factor  in  the 
bidding  for  farm  acreage. 

Meanwhile,  it  remains  true  that 
prices  of  farm  acreage  have  not  in¬ 
creased  as  fast  or  as  far  as  prices  of 
farm  products.  Even  with  recent 
price  developments,  land  costs  have 
increased  only  half  as  much  as  gross 
farm  income.  Farm  land  is  yielding 
nine  to  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
This  means  that  farm  land,  today,  is 
the  nation’s  best  investment. 

The  world’s  population  and  our 
population  are  growing  and  the 
world’s  good  land,  and  even  ours,  is 
shrinking  due  to  erosion.  Over  the 
next  several  generations,  then,  farm 
land  will  become  ever  more  pre¬ 
cious;  that  is,  good,  well  cared-for 
farm  land. 


The  plain  fact  is  that  farmers  can¬ 
not  find  a  better  investment  than 
farm  land,  either  from  the  short 
term  or  long  term  outlook.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  values  per-acre  will  rise  a 
bit  more,  that  they  will  probably 
level  off  in  the  next  few  years,  but 
that  there  will  be  no  sizable  drop 
for  quite  some  years  to  come.  When 
the  cost  of  farm  land  does  drop,  it 
is  also  a  sure  bet  that  prices  on  other 
things  will  drop  at  the  same  time; 
and  will  drop  more.  Meanwhile, 
acreage  bought  today  will  have  paid 
off  a  good  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  while  still  retaining  a  better 
sale  value  than  any  other  possible 
investment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  farm¬ 
er  should  take  on  huge  mortgages, 
but  where  a  farmer  has  the  money 
to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  purchase  price  and  where  his 
money  is  lying  idle,  he  is  not  taking 
too  much  chance,  compared  with 
other  investments  today,  in  putting 
that  money  into  additional  acreage. 

*  *  *  * 

Apple  growers  have  been  faced 
with  lower  prices  and  surpluses  in 
the  face  of  lower  export  markets. 
They  have  been  looking  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  even  considering 
the  possibility  of  getting  support 
prices.  D.  A.  Fitzgerald,  food  and 
agriculture  specialist  in  ECA,  the 
Marshall  Plan  agency,  says  there  is 
no  hope  for  relief  in  that  direction. 
And  USDA  is  cool  to  the  idea  of 
supporting  prices  on  tree  crops.  Im¬ 
possible  to  restrict  production,  they 
say,  and  supports  would  therefore 
mean  disastrous  surpluses  and  a 
great  drain  on  U.  S.  taxpayers. 

Fitzgerald  says  that  all  available 
means  have  been  used  to  interest 
Marshall  Plan  nations  in  taking  our 
surplus  citrus  fruit,  dried  fruits, 
apples  and  pears.  But  these  nations 
prefer  to  use  the  dollars  we  have 
made  available  to  them  for  “more 
necessary”  foods  and  industrial 
products. 

Citrus  growers  are  in  a  much 
poorer  position  than  apple  and  pear 
producers.  Their  prices  have  drop¬ 
ped  much  farther  and  show  no 
signs  of  rising  in  the  near  future. 
Apple  and  pear  prices  will  strengthen 
a  bit.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  re¬ 
mains  in  all  fruit  categories. 

*  *  *  * 

Because  farmers  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  as  unpredictable 
politically  as  anybody  else,  the  voice 
of  the  farmer  will  ring  more  au¬ 
thoritatively  than  usual  on  Capital 
Hill  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

At  this  stage,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  voice  of  the  farmer  will  be 
anything  but  united.  The  National 
Farmers  Union  has  come  out  for  100 
per  cent  price  supports  on  family- 
type  farms  and  90  per  cent  on 
others.  The  National  Grange  has  re¬ 
affirmed  its  support  of  the  Aiken 
flexible  supports.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  obvi¬ 
ously  split  into  factions  on  this 
question  at  its  annual  meeting. 

•  •  •  ;• 

The  Construction  Industry  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  reveals  that 
American  farmers  have  spent  almost 
$7,000,000,000  since  the  beginning  of 
1940  for  modernization  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  their  homes  and  other  farm 
buildings.  More  than  a  billion  dollars 
was  spent  by  farmers  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  each  of  the  last  two  years 
alone.  “As  a  result,  this  decade  has 
seen  the  greatest  era  of  farm  im¬ 
provement  in  the  history  of  the 
country,”  said  Melvin  H.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Meanwhile,  a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  survey  indicates  that  57 
per  cent  of  all  New  York  State  farms 
had  some  work  done  on  at  least  one 
on-the-farm  building.  Fourteen  per 
cent  of  New  York  farms  had  started 
or  completed  a  new  building,  of 
which  one  out  of  seven  was  a  farm 
house.  The  balance  had  repairs  or 
remodeling  done  on  existing  build¬ 
ings.  The  survey  was  conducted  in 
April,  and  announced  in  the  latter 
part  of  December.  Harry  Lando 
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Minerals  in  the  Dairy  Ration 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
to  the  iron  itself.  Accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  iron  requirements  of 
cattle  is  not  known,  but  they  are  so 
small  that  they  are  apparently  met 
from  natural  feeds. 

Copper:  This  element  is  needed  in 
very  small  amounts  along  with  iron 
for  normal  hemoglobin  formation. 
Symptoms  of  this  deficiency  are 
anemia,  unthriftiness,  depraved 
appetite,  temporary  sterility,  abnor¬ 
mal  development  of  pasterns  so  that 
calves  stand  on  their  toes,  bleaching 
of  hair  and  sometimes  diarrhea. 
Post-mortem  examination  reveals 
pathological  changes  in  the  spleen 
and  usually  in  the  kidney  and  liver. 

Copper  deficiency  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  Florida,  Australia, 
Holland  and  other  places.  It  can  be 
relieved  by  feeding  copper  sulfate  or 
by  putting  it  on  the  soil.  The  only 
value  found  bn  the  copper  require¬ 
ments  of  cattle  was  3  p.  p.  m.  in  the 
dry  ration  of  calves.  There  is  little 
information  which  would  indicate  a 
definite  need  for  supplemental  copper 
except  in  certain  areas.  However,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  more 
information  on  the  copper  require¬ 
ments  of  cattle  as  well  as  on  the 
copper  content  of  roughage  grown  in 
this  area. 

Cobalt:  Cobalt  is  needed  by  rumi¬ 
nants  in  only  very  small  amounts, 
but  a  deficiency  of  this  element  is 
being  recognized  more  and  widely. 
In  this  country  it  has  been  identified 
in  the  New  England  States,  parts  of 
New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Carolina  and  Florida;  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  widely  recognized  abroad.  The 
principal  symptom  is  a  lack  of 
appetite.  As  the  animal  quits  eating, 
it  gradually  starves,  thus  producing 
secondary  symptoms  such  as  emaci¬ 
ation,  rough  hair  coat,  unsteady  gait, 
anemia,  depraved  appetite,  drop  in 
milk  production  afid  even  death. 
Cobalt  appears  to  have  some  function 
in  stimulating  the  flora  of  the  rumen, 
but  the  exact  function  is  not  yet 
known.  When  deficient  animals  are 
fed  a  small  amount  of  cobalt,  there 
is  usually  an  almost  miraculous  re¬ 
covery  of  appetite  within  three  to 
five  days. 

In  New  England  there  has  been 
an  almost  complete  elimination  of 
cobalt  deficiency  since  the  feed  in¬ 
dustry  started  the  addition  of  cobalt 
in  their  concentrate  rations.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency  was  ever  so  completely 
eliminated  within  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  usual  procedure  is  to 
use  approximately  two  grams  of 
cobalt  sulfate  or  equivalent  per  ton 
of  dairy  ration  either  by  adding  some 
cobalt  salt  directly  to  the  feed  or  by 
adding  pulverized  limestone  or  salt 
which  contains  added  cobalt.  All 
methods  appear  to  have  been  equally 
effective. 

The  best  information  available 
indicates  that  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  cobalt  in  the  dry  ration  is 
about  0.07  parts  per  million.  Al¬ 
though  the  amount  generally  added 
to  the  ration  is  somewhat  higher 
than  this,  a  calf  can  consume  over 


100  times  the  amount  mentioned 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without 
harmful  effects.  However,  feeding 
excessive  cobalt  will  result  in  loss  of 
appetite,  unsteady  gait  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  hemoglobin-  of  the 
blood.  The  cobalt  content  of  the 
herbage  can  be  increased  by  applying 
cobalt  to  the  soil.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  economical  to  feed 
cobalt  directly  to  the  cow.  Since  the 
cobalt  content  of  legumes  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  grasses,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  more  cloves  for  hay  and 
pasture  should  largely  eliminate 
cobalt  deficiency. 

Manganese:  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  manganese  is  needed  in 
the  diet  of  dairy  cattle,  although 
there  is  considerable  disagreement 
as  to  the  need  for  supplemental 
manganese.  This  element  is  said  to 
be  essential  for  normal  bone  for¬ 
mation  and  reproduction  and  it  has 
been  rather  widely  used  for  treating 
sterility.  Although  it  has  been 
credited  by  many  as  correcting 
sterility,  proof  of  this  appears  to  be 
lacking. 

During  the  last  few  years  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  indicate  that  the 
feeding  of  a  mixture  of  manganese, 
cobalt  and  copper  would  prevent  or 
cure  brucellosis  has  appeared  in  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions  this  has  not  been  accepted 
either  by  the  veterinary  profession 
or  by  experiment  station  workers. 
As  far  as  the  literature  would  indi¬ 
cate,  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect 
manganese  deficiency  in  practical 
rations.  However,  since  the  mangan¬ 
ese  requirement  of  cattle  is  not 
known  and  little  information  on  the 
function  of  this  element  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  cow  is  available,  it 
seems  highly  desirable  that  such 
studies  be  undertaken. 

Other  minerals:  Zinc,  potassium, 
sulphur  and  possible  other  mineral 
elements  are  also  needed  in  the 
nutrition  of  dairy  cattle.  There  is  no 
indication  that  a  deficiency  of  any 
of  these  elements  exists  in  this 
country. 

It  should  again  be  mentioned  that 
dairy  cattle  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  common  salt.  In  cer¬ 
tain  areas  and  with  certain  conditions 
of  weather,  soil  fertility  and  feeding, 
certain  other  minerals  may  be  lack¬ 
ing.  When  supplementing  the  dairy 
ration,  it  is  wise  to  allow  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  safety.  However,  an 
excess  should  be  avoided.  An  excess 
may  be  worse  than  no  supplement  at 
all.  It  appears  that  in  many  cases  a 
proper  balance  of  minerals  is  more 
important  than  the  total  amount. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


There  are  many  excellent  herds  of  beef  cattle  now  being  successfully 
operated  in  the  Northeast.  Southern.  Acre':  Farm,  Shelburne,  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont,  is  using  this  desirable  young  Hereford  bull,  Real  Silver 

Domino  339,  as  a  junior  herd  sire. 


protects  against 


HlDPEN  HUNGER" 

In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  year  round.  Free  access  feeding,  com' 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  Jive' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  isw  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  peat AMU#/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  pounos 
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PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

Z  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
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Save  money,  too!  If  your  present  wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  collapsed 

REBUILD  IT  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1  Good  material  in  your  present  silo  —  for  economy. 

2  Silafelt  —  for  insulation. 

3  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap-around"— for  STRENGTH, 
added  Insulation,  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be  stronger  than 
ever,  warmer  than  ever.  And  no  steel  hoops  to 
tighten  or  bother  with. 

For  complete  information,  without  obligation, 
write  Craine — makers  of  the  World’s  Finest  Silos. 


KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Half  a  century  of  successful  experience 
goes  into  the  building  of  every  Craine 
silo  and  every  CRAINELOX  Rebuilt  Silo. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

119  Taft  St.  Norwich.  New  York 


life 
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colors: 
Yellow  and  Red 
Rust-Resistant.The 
sturdy,  base  branch¬ 
ing  plants  produce 
8  to  18  spikes  each— 
2  to  3  ft.  tall,  closeb 
set  with  huge,  ex 
blooms.  *  : 
Easy  to  Grow...  All  3 
25c-Packoti  for  10c 
;o  see  thei 
of  Burpee 
mail  you  a 
of  each  color ' 
all  3  postpaid 
Today! 

"  W.  ATJLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

•  500  Burpee  Building 

f  „  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 

II  |  Send  3  25c-Pkts.  Giant  Snapdragon  Seeds,  * 
I — I  lof  each  COlo£(Ng,  767.0).  Enclosed  is  10c.  ” 

■  ■ 

I  Name . . . , . | 

■  St.orR.D... . * 

I  ’|  “ 

P.G . State . • 

|  I  I  Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free — All  the  ■ 
^1 — I  best  new  Flowers,  new  Hybrid  Vegetables,  jj 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.) 
Then  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist;  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
y  ur  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine 
that  will  please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It 
never  spoils,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  tastes 
fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is.  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  ard  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn't  please 
you  in  every  way. 


912  Adams 


for  You  Every  Week 


SHOW  EVERYDAY  CARD; 

Earn  extra  money.  Take  order 
for  new  Everyday  Assortment  c 
15  cards  for  all  occasions.  Maki 
up  to  50c  on  $1.  PERSONALIZE! 
Stationery,  Name-Imprinted  “Char 
mette”  Notes,  Napkins,  Gift  Wraps 
other  popular  sellers.  Box  on  ap 
proval ;  Free  Imprint  Samples. 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC, 
Street  •  Elmira,  New  Yorl 


Wrap  Around  Turban 


100%  Wool  Jersey  with  Solid  Brass 
Buckle.Black  witli  Red,  Kelly.  Co¬ 
pen,  Brown  with  Kelly,  Aqua,  Beige. 
Same  Solid  Colors.  ONLY  $1.29 
or  2  for  $2.40.  FOR  YOURSELF! 
FOR  BEAUTIFUL  GIFTS!  Send 
check  or  money  order  (No  C.O.B.'e) 

MAYPOLE,  P.  0.  Box  65-B 

REGO  PARK,  Long  island,  N.  Y. 


Prayer  for  the  New  Year 

Let  the  bells  ring  from  every  church  steeple, 

Ring  to  all  lands,  ring  to  all  people. 

A  new  year  is  come;  what  will  it  bring? 

The  stars  shine  down,  the  New  Year  bells  ring. 

The  golden  notes  peal  again  and  again; 

May  all  lands  be  united  in  peace.  .  .  .  Amen. 
Massachusetts  _  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Fine  Marmalades  from  Dried  Fruits 


If  the  holiday  season  has  left  your 
jam  supply  low,  think  nothing  of  it. 
Here  is  a  fine  chance  to  try  these 
new  and  delicious  marmalades  made 
from  dried  fruits  which  I  have  long 
used.  I  always  get  good  results,  both 
from  the  recipes  and  from  others’ 
praise.  Dried  fruit  marmalades  are 
no  mere  substitute;  they  stand  on 
their  own  merits  as  another  way  to 
add  good  things  to  the  jam  shelf.  And 
such  an  endless  variety  to  choose 
from:  apricots,  prunes,  peaches, 

black  currants,  raisins,  prunes,  ginger 
root,  citron  and  nuts.  These  with 
canned  pineapple  and  cherries  pro¬ 
duce  eating  delights. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  long 
I’ve  been  using  these  recipes,  my 
cook  book  has  a  note  on  it  saying  I 
paid  23c  a  pound  for  dried  apricots 
— less  than  half  of  today’s  price.  That 
was  about  10  years  ago  —  alackaday! 

Dried  Apricots  and  Pineapple 
Marmalade 

This  gives  a  lovely  amber  color  and 
delicate  aroma  along  with  spicy 
flavor.  Ingredients  are:  1  lb.  light 
colored  dry  apricots;  juice  of  1 
orange  and  of  2  lemons;  1  large  can 
crushed  pineapple;  sugar  as  below. 
Soak  apricots  overnight  in  enough 
water  to  cover;  then  put  through  food 
chopper  with  a  medium  knife.  Mea¬ 
sure,  or  weigh  fruits  after  adding 
pineapple  and  juices  of  orange  and 
lemons.  Add  %  as  much  sugar  as 
there  is  of  the  fruit  mixture.  Simmer 
carefully,  to  prevent  scorching,  until 
thick.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and 
seal  with  paraffin  at  once. 

Oriental  Marmalade 

This  is  dark,  rich  and  spicy  —  sort 
of  a  mystery  blend  of  flavors  to  fit 
the  name  and  the  hidden  taste  treat! 
Two  cups  dried  apricots;  1  cup  dried 
figs;  1  cup  of  pitted  dates;  2  cups 
raisins;  4  cups  cold  water;  iy2  cups 
brown  sugar;  2  lemons.  Cut  apricots, 


figs  and  dates  into  long  narrow 
strips.  Put  raisins  through  grinder 
with  the  coarse  knife,  so  that  some 
will  come  through  whole.  Cover 
fruits  with  cold  water  and  soak  over¬ 
night.  Then  add  sugar  and  lemon 
juice;  cook  mixture  slowly  until 
thick.  (About  40  minutes.)  Pour  into 
glasses  and  seal  at  once. 

Dried  Peach  Marmalade 

Satisfying  flavor  and  smooth  tex¬ 
ture  make  this  especially  good.  Use 
1  lb.  dried  peaches  of  good  quality; 
1  cup  seeded  raisins;  1  cup  walnut 
meats;  1  whole  orange  put  through 
food  chopper;  1  lemon  (grated  rind 
and  juice);  1  lb.  sugar;  1  quart  (4 
cups)  cold  water.  Cut  peaches  or 
chop  with  coarse  blade  in  grinder; 
soak  with  water  overnight.  Then 
add  all  ingredients  at  once,  and  boil 
slowly  for  about  one  hour  or  until 
thick.  Fill  glasses  and  seal. 

Ginger-Apricot  Conserve 

Sugar  and  spice,  everything  nice; 
thats’  what  this  conserve  is  made  of. 
Brazil  nuts,  shaved  thin,  add  much  to 
the  whole.  Ingredients:  V2  lb.  dried 
apricots;  2  cups  water;  6  cups  sugar 
(3  lbs.);  %  cup  chopped  crystalized 
ginger  root  (or  equal  amount  of  pre¬ 
served  ginger  root) ;  1  cup  Brazil 
nuts  sliced  very  thin;  1  bottle  liquid 
pectin.  Cut  apricots  in  strips  and 
soak  overnight  in  3  cups  cold  water. 
Then  combine  all  ingredients  and 
bring  to  full  rolling  boil.  Boil  hard 
for  3  minutes  and  stir  during  entire 
cooking  period.  Remove  from  heat 
and  add  pectin.  Stir  thoroughly,  skim, 
and  pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses  and  seal  with  paraffin. 

Mona  Wyse  Cole 


Sheila  Burnell,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is 
the  only  National  Champion  from 
the  Northeast  in  the  4-H  National 
Clothing  Achievement  contest.  This 
young  New  Englander  won  a  trip  to 
the  4-H  1948  Congress  at  Chicago, 
plus  a  $200  college  scholarship,  one 
of  12  awarded  by  Spool  Cotton  Co., 
New  York.  The  dress  she  wears  here 
is  her  own  design  and  handiwork. 


Winners  of  a  trip  to  the  1948  4-H 
National  Congress  at  Chicago,  Mabel 
C.  Terhune,  Deans,  N.  J.  (left),  and 
Rita  Kennedy,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  each  took 
State  honors  recently  in  the  4-H 
Clothing  Achievement  program,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  New  York. 
The  girls  made  the  dresses  they  are 
shown  wearing. 


Thought  for  Today 

It’s  Summer  in  New  Zealand 
While  Winter  Grips  Us  Here 

Do  some  of  you  remember  a  story 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  “A  Load  of 
Hay  on  Christmas  Day?”  It  came, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
down  under  the  equator,  and  the 
woman  who  wrote  it  (1947)  lives  in 
New  Zealand  on  a  Kilbirnie  farm 
near  Wellington.  For  some  three 
yeai’s  now  she  has  come  to  feel  at 
home  with  these  pages,  and  it  all 
happened  this  way: 

A  letter  arrived  at  my  desk  one 
day  from  a  New  Jersey  subscriber. 
In  it  she  ordered  one  of  our  leaflets, 
and  asked  for  an  extra  one  to  send 
to  a  friend  in  New  Zealand.  It 
seemed  pretty  nice  to  me  that  some¬ 
thing  we  had  to  offer  should  be 
bound  on  so  long  a  journey,  so  we 
slipped  a  message  and  a  query  in 
the  Jersey  leaflet  envelope.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  it  was  that  Myrtle  Freeman’s 
letters  here  are  always  pleasant  and 
Welcome  from  across  the  world. 

Life  on  any  part  of  the  globe  has 
much  the  same  highlights:  plans  for 
the  children;  a  husband’s  hope  for 
good  weather  and  good  crops;  a 
daughter  engaged  and  then  married; 
a  son  in  the  service  of  his  country; 
a  trip  to  relatives’  homes;  what  is 
good  to  eat  out  of  the  garden;  per¬ 
haps  a  little  tour  to  get  to  know  the 
country  beyond  one’s  doorway;  family 
gatherings  for  special  seasons;  added 
joys  for  special  reasons  (no  rhyme 
intended!);  things  to  wear  and 


hobbies;  and  a  sorrow  just  so  often. 
These  are  universal. 

Nevertheless  each  countryside  has 
customs  of  its  own.  Mrs.  Freeman 
tells  about  some  of  them.  In  the  end, 
as  you  will  see,  they  add  up  to  the 
same  thing,  there  and  here.  She  says: 

“In  all  lands,  this  is  the  time  when 
Christmas  has  come  and  gone.  But 
whereas  New  Year  with  you  is  likely 
white;  it  is  green  with  us  for  Sum¬ 
mer  has  begun.  The  feast  day  may 
bring  roast  fowl  to  your  table;  here 
it  is  sure  to  be  roast  lamb  —  with 
tasty  mint  sauce,  fresh  green  peas; 
new  potatoes  and  spring  cabbage, 
all  out  of  the  garden;  in  many  places 
the  first  of  the  crops.  I  suppose  the 
temptation  to  eat  many  of  the  peas 
while  shelling  them  is  the  same  with 
you  as  with  me.  We  talk  of  having 
other  things  for  the  big  family 
dinner,  pork  or  game  perhaps;  but 
lamb  is  always  first,  please! 

“By  now  you  too  must  be  enjoying 
your  gifts,  those  especially  from  the 
children,  bless  them.  They  change 
their  minds  again  and  again  before 
they  decide  what  to  buy  for  evex*y- 
one.  Methinks  it’s  the  parting  with 
the  pocket  money  that  holds  them 
back  till  they  find  a  real  bargain, 
whatever  it  may  chance  to  be.  But 
we  know  the  thought  is  there;  we 
cherish  the  sixpenny  trinket  or  vase 
bought  out  of  pennies  carefully 
saved. 

“Once  again  the  feast  day  with  all 
its  work,  and  no  mistake,  is  over.  All 
countrywomen  look  back  on  the 
praise  they  received  and  the  fun  the 
family  had.  But  I  am  sure  you  and 
I  say  that  it  is  a  relief  that  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year.  May  1949 
be  good  to  the  world,  or  we  good 
to  it,  as  we  begin  our  regular  round 
of  daily  living  on  the  farm.” 

Myrtle  Freeman 

And  from  Woman  and  Home  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  one  and  all.  p.s. 


Peroxide  will  usually  remove  stub¬ 
born  spinach  stains,  after  regular 
washing  has  been  tried.  Then  rinse 
out  peroxide. 
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orders.  Only  a  doctor  who  knows  a 
person  very  well  is  able  safely  to 
prescribe  any  reducing  drug. 

What  foods  are  fattening?  Pies, 
cakes,  candies,  cream,  and  salad 
dressings  made  with  olive  oil.  Also 
anything  which  contains  a  lot  of 
sugar.  Is  whole  milk  fattening?  Not 
by  itself.  Skimmed  milk,  of  course, 
is  not  at  all  fattening.  Eggs?  No. 
Cheese?  With  macaroni — yes.  For  the 
macaroni,  like  -  rice,  potatoes  and 
bread,  is  rich  in  starch.  Fried  foods? 
Yes:  They  absorb  the  grease  in 
which  they’re  fried;  and  grease  is 
fattening.  Syrups,  flour-made  gravies, 
pancakes  and  fritters  fatten  too. 

Cottonseed  oil,  oleomargarine,  suet, 
lard,  butter,  bacon,  English  walnuts 
and  salt  pork  all  are  fattening  if 
eaten  in  excess.  The  question  which 
we,  who  are  trying  to  -keep  our 
weight  down,  should  ask  ourselves, 
is  this:  “Will  the  momentary  plea¬ 
sure  which  I’ll  get  from  eating  this 
fattening  food  outweigh  my  over¬ 
weight?  Or  will  I  regret  this  tempo¬ 
rary  indulgence?” 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Sorting  Apples 

With  countless  kinds  of  apples,  and 
endless  ways  to  eat  them,  certain 
apples  have  been  sorted  out  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes.  A  survey,  made  by  the 
apple  folk  themselves,  picks  out,  for 
the  ratings  of  Excellent  and  Very 
Good,  among  the  main  varieties  of 
this  fruit  used  in  the  Northeast,  the 
following  : 

The  excellent  kinds  for  baked 
apples  are  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Northern  Spy. 
Three  excellent  apples  for  sauce  and 
pie  are  McIntosh,  Cortland  and 
Golden  Delicious.  Among  the  very 
good  for  this  purpose  are  Wealthy, 
Golden  Grimes,  Golden  Delicious, 
Stayman  and  Baldwin. 

Under  the  head  of  excellent  for 
salads  comes  the  Cortland,  with 
Jonathan,  Golden  Delicious  and 
Northern  Spy  as  very  good.  Lemon 
juice  helps  keep  all  pared  apple 
slices  white.  For  eating  out  of  hand, 
personal  preference  of  flavor,  child¬ 
hood  favorites  and  familiarity  with 
certain  sorts  enter  in.  The  listing, 
however,  rates  six  as  excellent: 
Golden  Grimes,  Jonathan,  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  Cortland  and  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  For  all  others,  good  and  very 
good,  we  leave  them  to  your  own 
choice. 


doctors  say:  “The  best  reducing 
exercise  is  the  one  where  —  with 
your  hands  —  you  push  your  chair 
j  away  from  the  eating  table.  That 
takes  more  than  hands!  It  takes  a 
lot  of  will  power,  when  you  still  feel 
hungry!  Another  good  exercise  is  to 
shake  the  head  from  left  to  right,  and 
back  again. 

Will  cower  is  the  best  reducer  of 
all.  To  say  “no,”  and  stick  to  it,  when 
offered  a  second  helping  of  your 

[favorite  dessert  is  an  excellent  re¬ 
ducing  measure.  That  is — unless  you 
sneak  out  to  the  kitchen  and  eat  it 
afterward.  That’s  a  funny  thing.  I 
actually  find  myself  gobbling  up  a 
whipped-cream -capped  chocolate  sy¬ 
rup  sundae  when  “no  one  is  look- 
'  ing”  and  think  I’m  being  smart! 
Now  a  word  here  about  medicines. 
Please  don’t  take  any  drug  to  re¬ 
duce  without  your  own  physician’s 
order.  As  a  professional,  registered 
nurse,  I  quite  naturally  hear  factual 
;  stories  about  people  who  did  just 
that;  some  of  them  have  died.  Of 
those  who  are  alive  many  are  not 
at  all  well.  Some  reducing  medicines 
can  reduce  the  taker’s  resistance  to 
:  various  types  of  disease.  Some  people 
have  infected  kidneys,  some  have 
anemia,  while  others  have  heart  dis- 


STANDARD  BRANDS  Incorporated 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.Y. 

I  endose  25$  for  your  new  32-page 
cookbook  “When  You  Bake." 


DON’T  WAIT— Send  today 
for  your  copy!  New  cook¬ 
book  contains  modem  tech¬ 
niques — step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  .  .  .  shows 
how  to  make  breads,  rolls, 
dessert  breads  quickly  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising 
Dry  Yeast. 


WOOL  REMNANTS  dress  up  your  r.f.d.  mail  box 

For  rug  braiding.  Large  pieces,  all  colors,  80c  per  lb.  a  beautiful,  permanent  nameplate  engraved 

postpaid.  Specify  colors  desired.  Minimum  order  3  lbs.  your  name.  Inexpensive.  An  ideal  gift  for  Dad, 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY  Mother,  friend.  Write  for  circular.  BECKER 

552  MASSACHUSETTS  A VE.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  ENGRAVERS,  103  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Designed  to  Meet  All  Sorts  of  Needs 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILD  FEELS 


2406 

transfer 

11220 


APPLIQUE 

INCLUDED 


.;  ,,*W 


E-1071  —  DUTCH  FIGURES  in  cheerful  chair  set  in  Special  Picture  Pattern  to  crochet. 
Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2406  —  DRESSY  3- PART  SUIT — shortcut  bolero,  flaring  skirt,  and  cap  sleeve  blouse. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16  suit,  3%  yds.  39-in.;  blouse,  IV2  yds.  39-in.  16c. 

NO.  11220  —  MOTIFS  FOR  BLOUSES  (as  for  No.  2406  above)  in  hot  iron  transfer;  six 
new  designs,  suitable  for  applique  and  embroidery.  16c. 

2912  —  CHICK-YOKE  CHILD’S  dress  with  applique  scalloped  front;  includes  applique 
and  panties.  Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  and  3.  Size  2,  1%  yds.,  35-in.;  panties  %  yd.  35-in.  16c. 

2948  —  SPANDY  FROCK  with  gay  cap  sleeves,  pretty  gored  skirt,  handy  patch  pockets! 
Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  4  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-1109  —  LARGE  CENTERPIECE:  pinwheel  center  and  pineapple  offshoots;  pretty 

I  edging.  Fine  in  crochet;  22  inches.  Full-  instructions.  11c. 

WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE,  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  plainly  with  style  numbers;  also  be 
sure  —  the  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 
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Drawn  by  Lois  Dill,  14,  Massachusetts 
MEMORY  VERSE 
WINTER 

When  Icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 

When  blood  is  nipp’d,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  .  .  . 

—  William  Shakespeare 


Drawn  by  Maxine  Senechal,  12,  Mass. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school  and  like  Our  Page  especially 
well.  I  notice  you  have  quite  a  few  young 
artists,  so  you  can  add  another  right  now. 
I  am  training  to  be  a  cartoonist  and  have 
had  several  cartoons  (comic  strips)  in  the 
school  paper.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  boys  and  girls  who  like  to  draw  or 
write  adventure  stories.  —  Allen  Packard,  15. 
New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  always  wanted  to 
have  my  contributions  in  this  magazine.  I 
love  to  write  letters  and  would  like  to  have 
a  few  pen  pals.  I  enjoy  reading  “Our  Page.” 
It  is  always  so  interesting.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  we  also  operate  a  coal  mine.  We  have 
three  ponies,  four  dogs  and  three  cats  and 
other  animals.  My  hobbies  are  drawing, 
riding  a  bike,  writing  letters,  painting  and 
doing  algebra.  I  like  schoolwork  and  am  in 
the  ninth  grade.  I  am  interested  in  football 
and  especially  baseball.  My  favorite  team  is 
the .  Pittsburgh  P  rates.  1  think  everyone 
should  thank  our  Editor  for  all  the  work  she 
does  for  this  Page.  —  Joann  Fekula,  13, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends:  How  about  some  more  of 
you  fellows  writing  to  Our  Page  —  just  a 
line  or  so  to  let  us  know  that  you  are 
living?  Right  now  I  am  out  of  school  and 
would  like  to  go  to  work.  I  have  already 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  my  pen 
pals.  I  invited  him  to  supper  and  he  stayed 
overnight  and  left  the  next  day  at  noon¬ 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  people  through 
Our  Page.  —  Olive  Smith,  New  York. 


real  hard."  Getting  up,  Mrs.  Ross  crossed 
over  into  the  kitchen  and  through  her  tears 
remarked:  “Yes,  dear,  the  fires  are  doing 
nicely.” 

"Honey!”  exclaimed  her  husband  as  he 
embraced  her,  “Don’t  you  feel  well?” 

“Do  you  realize,  John,  that  today  is  De¬ 
cember  30th?  Her  husband  replied,  “So  it  is. 
Now  I  realize  why  you  feel  so  blue  —  it’s 
because  of  Ray.  isn’t  it?” 

Mrs.  Ross  didn’t  reply  and  started  to  set 
the  supper  table  for  three:  Allen,  her 
younger  son  was  at  home.  During  the  meal 
she  casually  mentioned  seeing  a  boy  in 
uniform  going  toward  the  old  quarry.  Mr. 
Ross  touched  lightly  on  the  subject  and 
made  some  remark  that  it  must  be  Mr. 
Boyles’  nephew  just  taking  inventory  of  the 
property. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  busy  all  next  day  be¬ 
cause  New  Year’s  Eve  to  the  Ross  family 
was  considered  a  festive  occasion.  She  had 
baked  pies  and  cakes  and  prepared  the 
special  goose  and  all  the  trimmings;  there 
was  Allen  to  consider,  of  course.  On  these 
occasions  supper  was  served  promptly  at 
seven  o’clock.  By  six-thirty  it  was  already 
pitch  dark,  and  the  candlelight  danced 
happily  over  the  neatly  spread  table.  As 
Mrs.  Ross  brought  in  a  pitcher  of  cream  to 
set  on  the  table  she  thought:  “I  had  better 
ring  the  bell  for  those  two  men  —  so  they 
can  tidy  up  a  bit  before  supper.”  She  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  have  the  meals  on  time. 

As  she  turned  to  the  kitchen  she  heard 
muffled  footsteps  on  the  front  porch.  “Good¬ 
ness,  who  could  that  be?”,  reflected  Mrs. 
Ross.  For  a  moment  a  strange  feeling  came 
over  her  and  she  had  to  grasp  the  table 
edge  to  maintain  herself.  Suddenly  the 
doorbell  rang,  she  slowly  made  her  way 
down  the  hall,  put  the  porch  light  on,  and 
opened  the  front  door.  A  flurry  of  snow 
greeted  her  and  she  had  to  wipe  her  eyes 
to  see.  When  her  vision  came  clear,  she 
saw  a  uniformed  young  man  wearing  an 
overseas  cap,  smiling  broadly,  and  leaning 
on  a  cane  which  he  immediately  dropped. 
With  outstretched  arms  he  stepped  in  and 
exclaimed:  “Happy  New  Year,  Mother 
darling!” 

Mrs.  Ross  just  couldn’t  believe  her  eyes 
or  ears.  She  went  straight  forward  into  her 
son’s  arms,  crying  and  kissing  him.  She 
couldn’t  say  a  word  for  a  fe%v  moments  be¬ 
cause  she  was  too  full  of  joy:  her  son  Ray¬ 
mond  had  come  home  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

This  was  one  time  in  the  Ross  family 
when  supper  was  not  served  promptly  at 
seven  P.  M.  —  George  Renak,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Ray  Berthiaume,  17,  Connecticut 
MY  PUPPY 

My  little  puppy  is  black  as  a  bear; 

A  fact  that  puts  me  in  despair; 

He  chases  my  kitten,  fights  with  his  Mum. 
When  mischief’s  about,  he’s  the  one! 

—  By  Ann  Dillion,  12,  Pennsylvania 


OUR  PAGE 

I  turn  to  Our  Page  and  what  do  I  see? 
From  boys  and  girls  like  you  and  me, 
poems,  and  drawings  too. 

I  think  Our  Page  is  wonderful,  don’t  you? 
—  By  Nancy  Anne  Lambert,  11,  New  York 
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MY  FRIEND 

„  r>ave  a  wonderful  friend. 

With  a  kind  and  gentle  soul; 

Ho  loves  me  when  I’m  weeping. 

He  11  love  me  when  I’m  old. 

Always  he  is  with  me. 

Never  out  of  sight 

Now  if  I’ve  kept  you  wondering. 

About  who  this  friend  could  be.  . 

It’s  my  dearest  little  puppy  dog 
Who  means  so  much  to  me. 

—  By  Patricia  French,  11,  Massachusetts 


THINGS  DON’T  STAY  FOREVER 

Nothing  is  here  forever. 

So  while  they  are,  make  them  better; 

Seconds  —  how  small  they  seem  to  be  _ 

All  help  to  make  eternity.  , 

Don’t  let  the  hours  slip  idly  by, 

For  later  on  you’ll  wonder  why; 

Start  the  day  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

And  you  will  be  happy  for  the  while. 

—  By  Judy  Tompkins,  14,  Maryland 


Drawn  by  Elaine  Perley,  14,  Massachusetts 

Each  letter,  to  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading,  should  be  put  in¬ 
to  an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the 
name  and  Stale  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed 
letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Patricia  Wohlschlegel.  16; 
Louise  Pinkerton,  17;  Helene  de  Bryyn.  12- 
Barbara  Busche.  13;  Joan  Safford,  17- 
Catherine  Barber,  13;  Ruth  Tadt,  14;  Olive 
Smith. 

Pennsylvania:  Edna  Filchner.  14;  Dolores 
Stine,  14;  Joann  Fekula,  13. 

Vermont:  Barbara  Appleton,  14;  Robert 

Meunier,  14. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Lucille  Roberts,  19. 

New  Hampshire:  Allen  Packard,  15. 

Maryland:  Peggy  Newsome,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Brunelle,  8. 

Maine:  Arlene  Staples,  17. 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
180  acres.  We  have  45  head  of  stock  on  our 
farm  here  near  a  small  village.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  Hardwick  Academy.  My  hobby 
is  drawing.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
—  Robert  Meuniers,  14,  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Three  cheers  for  Our 
Page!  I  enjoy  it  the  most  of  all,  don’t  you? 
I  guess  we  all  have  various  reasons  for 
turning  to  this  Page  first.  I  do  because  I 
like  to  find  new  pen-pals.  1  have  three  al¬ 
ready  and  would  like  to  hear  from  more 
of  you.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  After 
graduating  I  would  like  to  take  a  course 
to  be  a  beautician.  I  like  to  dance,  play 
baseball  and  ride  in  an  airplane.  Can’t  we 
have  more  drawings  on  the  Page?  —  Joan 
Safford,  17,  New  York. 


FORGIVEN 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been  get-  Drawn  by  Edna  Freestone,  16,  Pennsylvania, 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  a  year 
now  and  I  have  often  wished  to  write.  I 
am  very  interested  in  art  work,  especially 
drawing  and  painting,  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  in  that  line.  We  hope  to  /  /  \ 

fet  a  new  place  soon  in  the  country.  —  /  /yM  \ 

Barbara  Busche,  13,  New  York,  'SLz  ''<>  f 'r?'' . 


Dear  Friends:  I  love  all  sports  and  my 
favorite  ball  teams  are  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  Notre  Dame.  I  like  skating, 
dancing,  tennis,  auto  races  and  all  the  rest. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of  movie 
stars  and  stamps.  I  will  answer  all  letters. 
—  Louise  Pinkerton,  17,  New  York. 


PEACE  OFFERING  s 

Drawn  by  Alma  Martin,  16,  Pennsylvania- 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  father  has  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
time.  He  used  to  be  an  Olympic  runner  and 
won  the  Boston  Marathon  in  1932.  I  love 
horses  and  had  a  pony  last  year;  her  name 
was  Nelly.  I  hope  some  of  you  “Our  Pagers” 
will  write  to  me.  —  Helene  de  Bryyn.  12. 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  When  my  daddy  brings 
home  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  turn  to  Our 
Page  and  find  your  letters  so  very  interest¬ 
ing  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my¬ 
self.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school,  take 
both  piano  and  violin  lessons,  and  I  play 
in  the  school  orchestra.  I  hope  to  go  to 
Ithaca  Music  School  and  be  a  violinist  when 
I  grow  up.  If  this  is  not  poss  ble  I  will 
teach  Gym  in  some  school.  I  like  dancing, 
gym  exercises,  baseball  and  many  other 
things.  I  enjoy  football  and  my  favorite  team 
is  Cornell.  I  try  to  listen  to  all  the  games 
they  play.  —  Nancy  Anne  Lambert,  11, 
New  York. 


COLLEGE  CHARM 
Drawn  by  Lois  Miller,  New  Jersey 


DISCOVERY 

Drawn  by  Elaine  Perley,  14,  Massachusetts, 


UNINFORMED  AND  UNIFORMED 

Mrs.  Ross  sat  quietly  in  the  small  but 
cozy  livingroom  in  her  usual  rocker  near 
a  stand  of  blooming  geraniums  that  faced 
her  south  lawn.  As  she  peered  out  she  saw 
a  young  man  dressed  in  a  soldier’s  uniform. 
Her  heart  skipped  a  bit  as  he  kept  approach¬ 
ing  the  Ross  home.  But  the  soldier  boy  kept 
walking  past  the  house  and  over  the  hill 
toward  the  old  marble  quarry.  For  weeks 
now,  Mrs.  Ross  had  not  heard  from  her 
elest  son  who  was  hospitalized  in  a  far  off 
veterans’  hospital.  It  wasn’t  because  she 
hadn’t  written  many,  many  times  to  inquire 
of  Raymond’s  silence.  She  had — until  a  letter 
from  the  chief  surgeon  informed  her  that 
her  son  was  recuperating  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  and  not  to  worry  because  the 
hospital  insisted  that  he  rest  as  quietly  as 
he  could,  even  to  the  point  of  not  writing 
any  letters. 

As  she  continued  to  sit  there  deep  in  her 
own  thoughts,  she  was  aroused  by  her 
husband’s  voice  as  he  cried: 

“Nora,  I  hope  the  house  is  nice  and  warm, 
because  it’s  beginning  to  blow  and  snow 


ALWAYS  A  FRIEND 
Drawn  by  Helen  Ahlbrand,  New  Jersey. 


GINGER 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  17,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Jean  Twining,  New  York 

Happy  New  Year,  everybody! 

We  hope  you  had  a  wonderful  Christmas. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  December  there  seemed 
to  be  no  weather  signs  of  snow;  Fall  lasted 
far  longer  than  usual,  it  seems  to  me.  But 
a  white  Christmas  is  something  we  all  like, 
and  though  there  may  have  been  places 
without  a  chance  for  Winter  sports,  some  of 
you  surely  must  have  tried  out  new  skates, 
sleds,  skis  and  snowshoes.  No  matter  what 
the  rest  of  the  cold  season  will  give  you 
ice  and  drifts  in  our  Northeast. 

«>w  you  have  probably  made  many 
resolutions  and  broken  a  few  too.  Why  not 
make  some  for  Our  Page  like: 

1.  1  resolve  to  send  one  sketch  or  story 
ea£h  month  along  with  my  letter. 

,  1  resolve  to  make  each  contribution 

better  than  the  last. 

3.  I  resolve  to  send  dated  sketches  and 
stories  two  months  in  advance. 

,4.  I  resolve  to  do  my  part  and  not  wait 
tor  the  other  fellow. 

Numbers  three  and  four  are  resolutions 
that  we_  should  all  abide  by  more  than 
we  do.  It  is  too  easy  to  sit  back  and  let 
someone  else  go  ahead.  Then  we  berate  our¬ 
selves  and  say,  ‘‘Oh,  why  didn’t  I  do  that? 

7+°”  of  u  J)u;t  ^ust  didn’t  get  around 
H  we  had  just  had  a  litle  bit  more 
get  up  and  go,  the  situation  would  have 
been  the  reverse.  This  doesn’t  apply  just  to 
the  Page  but  to  our  everyday  life.  What  do 
y°u  say?  Let  s  give  these  resolutions  a  try 
the  Page  and  for  ourselves. 
™You„ma-v- be  elad  to  know  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herwig  (she  was  a  Boyce  of  Ver¬ 
mont)  are  proud  parents  of  a  baby  girl. 
Marrilee  Alice.  Their  friendship  started 
through  Our  Page  letters.  Now  look  what 
we  have,  a  potential  Our  Pager!  How  time 
lues. 

This  month  we  have  a  New  Year’s  story 
from  George  Renak.  Won’t  you  tell  us 
how  you  like  it  and  perhaps  submit  one 
of  your  own?  Maybe  you  have  had  some 
experience j that  to  you  may  seem  common- 

ES  t?4.  someone  else  it  might  be 

thrilling.  Don  t  be  afraid  to  try. 

In  February  comes  Groundhog  day,  Valen- 
tine  s  day,  Washington’s  and  Lincoln's  birth¬ 
days.  These  give  you  a  few  ideas  to  pass 
on  to  make  the  Page  a  real  February  Page 
no\v'S!i0ner  beHer;  I’m  getting  ready 

„Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Uneer 

3  West  30th  St  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  care 
of  7  he  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  state 
your  name,  age  and  address.  E.  U. 
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ocial  Security 

Those  in  Favor 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  in  The  r.  n.-y.  about  extend¬ 
ing  social  security  to  farm  workers 
and  self-employed  farmers. 

I  believe  that  when  we  give  the 
farm  worker  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to,  there  will  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  shortage  of  farm  help  because 
some  people  want  a  farm  for  a  play¬ 
thing  while  others  see  fit  to  work 
themselves  and  their  families  16 
hours  a  day,  is  no  reason  why  the 
good  farmer  who  runs  his  farm  in 
a  businesslike  way  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  competent  workers  he  can 
have.  Nice  words,  “the  farmer"  is 
the  backbone  of  the  nation,”  but 
without  the  farm  worker  there  would 
be  no  nation. 

You  are  rendering  good  service  to 
the  country  by  urging  a  discussion 
of  this  question  of  social  security  for 
the  farm  worker  and  self-employed 
farmers.  There  are  far  too  many 
people  who  have  made  a  farm  pay, 
only  to  lose  rest  and  peace  in  the 
twilight  of  that  long  work  day. 
Against  the  idea  of  social  security 
for  farm  workers  and  self-employed 
farmers  is  said  to  be  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  administration  and  tax 
collection;  also  the  added  cost  to  the 
already  overburdened  production 
costs  being  carried  by  farmers.  As 
for  administration,  the  County  Agent 
knows  his  county,  its  farms,  and  the 
men  who  work  on  them.  Would  it 
not  be  feasible  to  use  his  office  for 
administration  and  tax  collections? 
As  for  the  overburdened  production 
costs,  social  security  would  likely  re¬ 
duce  production  costs  to  the  farmer 
by  his  having  more  satisfied  and 
therefore  more  efficient  workmen. 
Many  farmers  are  trying  to  overcome 
production  costs  by  using  high  priced 
machinery  when  a  lot  of  slack  could 
be  taken  up  in  other  ways.  J.  G. 

Cambria  County,  Pa. 


on  the  Farm? 


lect  benefit  money  on  coal,  why  can¬ 
not  the  farmer  on  his  produce?  Is 
not  his  produce  as  valuable  to  the 
public,  or  more  so,  than  coal? 

This  is  a  subject  that  steps  on 
everybody’s  toes,  but  why  should  the 
union  receive  so  much  more  than  we? 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  m.  r.  u. 


The  question  of  social  security  for 
the  farmer  should  be  of  interest  to 
everyone. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  is  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  the  receiver  of  farm¬ 
ers’  goods  to  withhold  the  required 
amount  on  each  dollar,  contributing 
his  share  also.  This  should  be  no 
handicap  to  the  merchant  as  even¬ 
tually  his  share  would  be  returned 
after  the  goods  are  sold.  It  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  think  that  industry  contributes 
in  a  financial  way  to  the  security  of 
the  worker.  The  share  they  pay, 
they  add  to  their  selling  price;  'thus 
making  the  ultimate  consumer  stand 
the  bill. 

This  plan  would  work  well  with 
all  dairymen,  egg  producers,  and  in 
fact  with  all  farmers  that  sell  to 
merchants  or  ship  their  produce.  Of 
course  the  merchants  would  have  to 
be  bonded  to  insure  the  success  of 
this  program.  Suppose  the  merchant 
withheld  one  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  check.  If  the  farmer  sold  $5,000 
worth  of  produce,  he  would  have  con¬ 
tributed  $50  per  year  to  his  own  se¬ 
curity.  Figuring  the  work  span  of  a 
farmer  at  30  years,  the  handsome 
sum  of  $1,500  would  insure  for  him 
a  small  pension  for  his  old  age.  If 
the  merchant  contributes  a  like 
amount,  this  would  double  the  sum, 
and  the  sum  of  $3,000  is  nothing,  to 
sneeze  at,  even  in  these  times  of  in¬ 
flation. 

I  don’t  see  why  the  above  plan 
woludn’t  prove  practical;  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  farmers’  affirmative. 
Instead  of  withholding  this  sum  from 
wages,  it  will  be  taken  from  receipts. 
Once  started,  the  farmers  would  be 
the  most  happy  lot  on  earth.  • 

Let’s  hear  from  others  about  this. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  m.  k. 


Social  security  should  be  extended 
to  the  farm.  People  get  old  on  the 
farm  too.  I  worked  as  a  machinist 
up  to  six  years  ago  when  I  bought 
a  little  farm.  Now  I  only  have  six 
years  on  social  security,  or  25  quar¬ 
ters.  In  two  years  I  will  be  65  but 
with  25  quarters  I  cannot  qualify.  I 
must  have  28  quarters.  That  means 
I  must  go  off  my  place  and  work 
three  more  quarters  or  I  can’t  get 
any  pension  even  though  I  have  paid 
in  around  $185  and  my  employer 
paid  a  like  amount  for  me. 

I  am  not  only  looking  out  for  my¬ 
self  but  there  is  many  a  man  who 
works  on  a  farm  and  gets  old,  then 
off  to  the  poorhouse  to  die.  Yes,  I 
am  for  social  security  100  per  cent. 

Adams  County,  Pa.  c.  e.  b. 


I  most  certainly  do  believe  that 
farmers  should  have  the  benefit  of 
some  kind  of  old  age  pension  and 


Those  Against 

You  ask  for  opinions  about  social 
security  on  the  farm. 

I  am  against  it  on  the  farm,  or 
anywhere  else.  When  a  person  earns, 
say,  $400  a  month,  that  is  the  amount 
he  should  expect  to  find  in  his  pay 
envelope.  But,  with  scheming  poli¬ 
ticians  and  labor  racketeers  and  oth¬ 
ers,  he  never  knows  how  much  of 
his  earnings  he  will  find  left  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  results  of  any  social  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Everyone  should  have  some 
plan  in  force  for  his  own  sake.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  neglect  to  save  a  part  of 
their  earnings  during  life  to  take  care 
of  them  in  their  old  days,  and  then 
are  dependent  on  others  in  old  age 
for  help,  are  simply  stealing  from 
those  who  have  to  use  'their  earnings 
to  support  them. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
that  while  some  never  save  and  oth¬ 
ers  do,  social  security  horns  in  with 
the  assumption  that  none  of  them 
know  enough  to  save  for  old  age,  and 
self-appoints  itself  to  do  the  job 
whether  the  thrifty  desire  it  or  op¬ 
pose  it.  Everyone  is  considered  ir¬ 
responsible.  That  is  an  insult  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  majority. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  thing  of 
others  making 1  it  their  business  to 
tell  others  what  to  do  and  so  on.  It 
really  is  time  these  practices  are 
curbed.  Someone  gets  a  plan  in  his 
head  and,  because  he  thinks  it  is 
good,  he  insists  or  demands  that 
everyone  be  regimented.  Perhaps 
the  plan  is  good,  but  the  individual 
has  a  right  to  say  whether  he  wants 
it  or  not. 

So  here  is  one  farmer  who  wants 
no  social  security,  and  will  thank 
those  who  are  whooping  it  up  to 
mind  their  own  business  and  know 
their  place  and  keep  near  it. 

Ohio.  A.  R.  A. 


Farmers  should  have  social  security. 
But  why  not  use  John  Lewis’  method 
of  so  much  per  ton  of  coal  for  the 
miners’  benefit?  Why  not  add  a 
certain  amount  to  the  retail  selling 
price  of  eggs,  butter,  milk  and  so  on 
for  all  we  produce,  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  farmers  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  55?  I  say  55  because  the  farm¬ 
er  has  actually  worked  more  hours 
by  that  time  than  any  union  man. 
So,  why  should  he  not  receive  the 
benefit  at  a  younger  age? 

And  again,  if  the  miners  can  col- 


You  ask  for  opinions  in  regard  to 
Dean  Myers’  social  security  proposal 
for  farmers.  The  social  security  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  proletarian  leg¬ 
islation  and  should  be  repealed  or 
amended.  If  extended  to  farmers,  it 
would  drive  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  out  of  business.  This  law  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living;  it  is  expensive  for  employers 
to  administer,  as  well  as  to  contribute 
one  per  cent  to  it.  All  this  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  everything  they  produce 
and  sell.  The  laboring  man  pays  the 
one  per  cent  taken  out  of  his  wages, 
then  he  pays  the  employer’s  part  in 
the  high  cost  of  living.  He  also  pays 
in  government  taxes  the  expense  of 
government  administration. 

If  a  man  earns  a  certain  wage,  he 
is  entitled  to  that  amount  of  money 
and  no  agent  of  the  government  has 
any  right  to  take  one  per  cent  of  it 
without  his  consent.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  do  this,  they  can 
make  a  law  to  take  grain  for  cattle 
or  any  other  article  that  anyone  pro¬ 


social  security  is  the  only  thing.  Some 
people  made  the  remark,  at  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  wanted  to  elec¬ 
trify  the  countryside,  that  the  farmer 
couldn’t  pay.  I  am  told  that  today 
the  farm  family  as  a  whole  is  the 
biggest  user  of  electricity  and  the 
best  payer  of  his  electric  bill.  I  do 
hope  that  the  pension  bill  for  the 
farmer  can  be  put  through. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  d. 


You  ask  that  R.  n.-y.  readers  state 
how  they  feel  about  Dean  Myers’  pro¬ 
posal  that  social  security  be  extended 
to  include  farmers. 

I  am  for  it.  First,  it  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  stabilize  agri¬ 
culture  by  giving  added  security.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  our  economy  is  so  inter¬ 
locked  that  the  farmers,  whether  it 
shows  so  directly  or  not,  are  in¬ 
directly  helping  to  pay  social  secur¬ 
ity  costs  now  by  added  costs  on 
everything  they  buy.  Third,  it’s  not 
an  experiment.  It  has  been  in  effect 
now  elsewhere  for  many  years. 
Sweden,  for  one,  has'  it  for  everybody. 

Michigan  "  '  A.  s. 

With  great  interest  I  read  in  your 
paper  that  article  about  social  secur¬ 
ity  on  the  farm.  I’m  much  in  favor 
that  this  program  be  soon  put  into 
effect.  I’m  working  for  15  years  as 
a  farm  hand  here  on  a  large  dairy 
farm.  Social  security  would  be  quite 
a  help  in  later  years.  h.  w. 

Somerset  County,  N.  J.  < 


duces  in  this  country;  the  same  as 
they  do  in  proletarian  countries. 

The  one  thing  that  has  made  the 
U.  S.  A.  a  better  country  than  any 
other  is  the  responsibility  which 
every  individual  has  to  earn  money 
and  spend  it  for  his  welfare. 
Worcester  County,  Mass.  G.  w.  K. 


I  have  a  few  comments  about  your 
editorial  on  Social  Security.  The 
social  security  system  is  a  method  of 
taxing,  combined  with  a  tremendous 
obligation  for  the  future,  which  will 
entail  taxation  at  that  time  to  meet 
those  obligations.  The  law  itself  calls 
it  a  “tax.”  The  money  collected  has 
been  spent  for  past  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  social  security  “fund,” 
to  be  sure,  is  composed  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  but  they  are  constituted 
merely  of  so  much  paper  by  which 
the  government  says,  “I  owe  me.” 
But  the  government  has  no 'independ¬ 
ent  income;  it  depends  on  the  power 
to  tax  the  citizens  as  the  source  of 
revenue  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Suppose  that  you  and  your  wife 
decided  to  establish  a  “security  sys¬ 
tem”  to  take  care  of  your  needs  in  old 
age.  So  your  wife  would  “tax”  your 
pay  envelope  to  the  extent  of  some 
percentage,  and  in  return  therefore 
would  make  out  a  bond  for  that 
amount,  payable  to  you,  which  is  then 
put  in  the  safe  at  the  bank.  The 
money  which  the  bond  “represents,” 
however,  she  spend  for  groceries  and 
fur  coats  and  gasoline  for  the  car. 
When  you  retire,  to  live  on  that  “sav¬ 
ing,”  it  is  composed  entirely  of  those 
pieces  of  paper  in  the  safe.  The 
money — the  true  saving — has  been 
spent  and  is  gone. 

Is  that  security?  Or  what  term 
should  fairly  be  applied  to  it? 

New  York  F.  A.  H. 


I  have  read  your  article  about  so¬ 
cial  security  for  the  farmers.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  because  it  is  socialistic. 
The  Constitution  specifically  states 
that  the  government  shall  not  engage 
in  commerce.  Any  kind  of  business 
is  commerce. 

The  farmer  or  working  man, 
whether  he  be  a  city  or  country 
worker,  can  provide  for  his  old  age 
by  carrying  a  policy  with  any  one  of 
the  life  insurance  companies;  they  all 
write  annuity  policies.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  that  the  payment  be 
made  semi-annually,  quarterly  or 
even  monthly.  Everyone  knows  that 
a  private  corporation  can  do  anything 
cheaper  than  the  government.  There¬ 
fore,  the  cost  of  providing  for  old 
age  will  be  less  if  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion  handles  it  than  if  handled  by  the 
government.  Then  your  employer 
won’t  have  to  assume  part  of  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  providing  for  his  employ¬ 
ees  in  their  old  age. 

This  is  all  part  of  the  communistic 
trend  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
propaganda  they  use — that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  supply  everything  more 
cheaply.  e.  f.  f.,jr. 

New  York. 


\cOSlA°s 

Top  Silver  Medal  All- 
America  Award  Win¬ 
ner  for  1948.  A  strik¬ 
ing  new  color  com¬ 
bination:  Deep  rose 
petals  overlaid  with  large 
well-defined  zone  of  rich 
imson.  Seed  pkt.  25c. 


BOX  57 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security: 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4903-A,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


cm  cv*C  Honey  * Tar 

ivLLI  w  Cough  Compound 
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STAMPED  LINENS 
at 'A  PRICE 

Buy  quality  stamped  goods  direct  from 
manufacturer— save  one-half.  Over  lOO 
new  items  pillow  cases,  seamless  pil¬ 
low  tubing,  show  sheets,  scarfs,  bridge 
sets,  luncheon  sets,  table  cloths,  show 
towels,  bedspreads,  aprons,  infants' 
garments.  Imported  Linens  and  Novel¬ 
ties.  Complete  embroidering  instruc¬ 
tions  free.  It’s  easy.  Write: 


MERRIBEE  ART  EMBROIDERY  CO. 

Dept.  265,  22  West  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


FOR  RUGS  AND  QUILTS 

Drapery  manufacturer  offers  decorator  fabrics  New 
Material.  $1.00  buys  2  pounds  Cotton  Quilt  Pieces. 
$1.98  buys  enough  quilted  satin  pieces  for  a  quilt. 
$1.50  buys  3  pounds  cotton  and  mohair  selvage  strips 
2  to  15  yards  long.  Send  stamps  or  money  order. 
No  C.  O.  D. 

CONNOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
28  Main  Street,  White  Plains,  New  York 


BRAIDERS  &  HOOKERS 

New  Woolen  Flannel.  60  inches  long  3  to  12  inches 
wide,  flat  folded,  not  trash,  100%  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  5  lbs.  assorted  colors  prepaid  $4.00.  Our  price 
may  be  a  little  higher,  but  our  quality  is  a  lot  better. 

BERRY  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

BOX  374-Z,  TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


3 -15c  Packets.  One  each:  Hearts  of 
France  Red,  Snowball  White  and  Blue 
Gem.  Gorgeous  5  in.  Blooms.  2H  in.  thick, 
on  stately  stems.  Send  10c  Today  for  these 
gorgeous  asters  and  Big  Seed,  pn  ■■ 
Plant  and  Nursery  Catalog.  EKEE 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  6281  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


/949  __  __  . 

BMfiysooxEDKfj 
<e  catalog 


%ASPS£gg/£S 

i|  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 

'  I  \  BERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES, 

GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS',  50  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


■  r  a  niTPFREE  samnles— directions.  Ail  wool  2-3-4- 
Y  Q  KIWI?  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

1  /Till  lUaualtty  Rartlott  Tara  Mill*.  Box  7,  Harmony,UB 


JBB0N  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

5SORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT- 
^  NB^HSLHE^ECM°pg: 

rsTyme  for  Beauty 

and  Lction.  Skin  Cream  and  Shampoo  sent  postpaid, 
.39.  Thomson  Products,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
I y2  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex.  Drip  or  Pereulator 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently- 
set  new  all-time  high  egg  record  for 
breed!  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
— direct  from  the  breeding  source.1 
21  years  of  Balanced  Pedigree-Breed¬ 
ing  help  you  get  fast  growth— early 
maturity — more  eggs,  more  meat. 
Sexed  and  cross-bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
catalog  today!  *• 

FREE  CATALOG Jl 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name . . . . 


Address..., 
Stale . . 


ALGER 


Cj oldest  dlampA. 


THE  IMPROVED 
New  Hampshires 

Bred  since  1939  for  foundation  and  replace 
ment  stock,  we  offer  you  the  best  all-rounc 
money-makers.  Check  this  list  — 

•  Guaranteed  high  chick  livability 

•  Extra  fast  feathering 

•  Superior  meat  quality 

•  Uniform  development 

•  Dependable  large  egg  production 

•  True  light  color 

•  High  vitality 

•  Rapid  growth  —  early  returns 
Sex-links  (Harco  Rocks  x  Crooks  males 

for  commercial  eggs. 

9^000 gpULLO RnM°Wn  <Mass.-U.S.  Approved; 
9,000  PULLORUM  —  CLEAN  BREEDER! 

t>¥  Write  Today  For  FREE 

^  Catalog  and  Prices. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  STREET 

Brockton  5,  Mass. 


MOU L’S  VIS°*- 

Ncw  Hampshire's 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 


Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 

Birds  dressed  off  at  4%  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Breeding  the  Reason 
Back  of  their  ability  lies  26  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That’s  why  Moul’s  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Today 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul’s  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOUL’S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Moul’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 
Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  R  EXETER,  N.  H. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  THAT  LAY  EGGS 

Wooltop  P.  B.  New  Hampshires  are  a  non¬ 
broody,  excellent  laying  strain.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog  that  describes  our  Breeding  that 
has  established  the  Quality  that  makes  them 
Profit  Builders.  Wooltop  P.  B.  New  Hampshires 
are  what  you  want  to  cash  in  on  the  bright 
prospects  ahead.  Write  now  for  prices  on 
chicks  from  our  Mass.,  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Clean  stock. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 
MR.  &  MRS.  K.  W.  MARRINER 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


Building  a  New  Hen  House 


In  building  a  hen  house,  many 
factors  must  be  considered,  if  the 
operator  hopes  to  lighten  his  later 
chores.  These  are  ventilation,  elimin¬ 
ation  of  as  much  obstruction  as  possi¬ 
ble,  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of 
the  old  litter  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  constructing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  equipment  to  promote  heavi¬ 
er  production  while  at  the  same  time 
shortening  the  labor  hours.  In  the 
type  of  three-story  hen  house  I  have 
just  finished,  particular  stress  is' 
placed  on  obstruction  elimination. 
Because  it  has  been  found  unneces¬ 
sary  to  provide  dropping  boards, 
the  roosts  are  open,  with  their  sup¬ 
ports  resting  on  the  center  beams. 
The  support  braces  are  V-type,  leav¬ 
ing  the  entire  area  open  for  the  hens 
to  work  in.  About  the  only  instal¬ 
lation  which  tends  to  rob  the  house 
of  working  space  is  the  egg-laying 
room. 

Recent  Experiments  have  proved 
the  fallacy  of  too  much  light  near 
the  laying  nests.  Nests,  such  as  were 
commonly  used  heretofore,  are  be¬ 
coming  a  thing  of  the  past;  separate 
rooms,  darkened  either  with  a  par¬ 
tition  or  installed  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  house,  have  to  a  large 
degree  replaced  these  outmoded 
fixtures.  A  partition,  three  feet  from 
the  wall,  is  plenty  for  several  tiers 
of  nesting  shelves,  such  as  I  am 
using.  These  shelves  run  along  the 
wall  and  do  not  need  to  be  par¬ 
titioned  into  compartments  unless  the 
operator  wishes  it.  A  darkened  egg 
laying  room  discourages  the  hens 
from  scratching  and  playing  havoc 
with  their  nesting  material.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  the  chief  cause  for 
egg  breakage.  The  partition  keeps 
most  of  the  hens  out  where  they 
should  be,  eating  and  getting  ma¬ 
terial  for  more  eggs.  ^ 

The  roosts  in  my  new  hen  house 
are  placed,  unattached,  upon  the  two 
by  four  supports  which  are  held  in 
place  by  triangular  pieces  nailed  on 
each  side.  Whenever  cleaning  time 
arrives,  these  loose  roosts  can  be 
lifted  out  of  their  pockets,  cleaned 
and  replaced  with  no  inconvenience. 
The  elimination  of  dropping  boards 
also  does  away  with  the  chore  of 
cleaning  the  boards.  Where  deep 
litter  is  practiced,  the  droppings  are 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  litter,  making  it  a  more  uniform 
fertilizer.  This  method  of  installation 
also  lightens  the  task  of  picking  the 
hens  off  the  perches  at  night.  The 
operator  can  easily  stoop  under  the 
roosts  and  select  any  particular  bird 
he  chooses. 

Much  as  we  hate  cleaning  time, 
this  chore  eventually  comes  around, 
and  that  is  the  time  we  sincerely 
wish  we  had  installed  some  ‘sort  of 
time-saving  chute  or  openings  in  the 


multiple  floors.  The  best  and  most 
logical  place  for  these  openings  or 
chutes  is  the  center  of  the  pen.  These 
can  be  equipped  with  trap  doors  until 
such  time  as  they  are  needed.  The 
bottom  part  of  these  chutes  can  be 
adjustable,  so  that  the  litter  from  the 
upper  floors  can  be  slid  into  a  wait¬ 
ing  manure  spreader  or  truck. 
Gravity  will  do  the  work  of  strong 
men  and  do  it  better. 

In  this  region  it  is  safer  and  more 
economical  to  build  the  North  wall 
blind,  or  without  windows.  This 
makes  the  house  warmer  and  pro¬ 
vides  just  the  spot  for  that  egg- 
laying  room  of  which  I  speak.  As 
many  windows  as  seems  feasible 
should  be  installed  on  the  three  other 
sides,  using  a  good  glass  substitute 
for  the  sash.  Incidentally,  these  sash 
can  be  easily  constructed  out  oi 
native  pine  or  similar  woods,  and  do 
not  require  skilled  labor.  By  util¬ 
izing  this  material,  no  cutting  of  the 
studding  is  necessary,  as  the  sash  can 
be  made  to  fit  between  the  studs.' 
Various  methods  can  be  used  to  open 
them.  This  brings  ventilation  into 
the  picture.  Every  poultryman  knows 
the  need  of  proper  ventilation  in  his 
laying  houses,  especially  during  the 
Winter.  Many  producers  use  the  slid¬ 
ing  type  of  window,  while  others  use 
baffle  boards,  with  the  windows 
opening  inward  at  the  top.  Where 
six  inch  studding  is  used,  this  open¬ 
ing  inward  is  practical,  as  it  directs 
the  current  upward  against  the  ceil¬ 
ing  without  harming  the  birds;  when 
using  four  inch,  however,  as  in  my 
case,  this  cannot  be  done  on  account 
of  the  wire  mesh  on  the  inside. 
When  building  a  new  house,  be  sure 
to  tack  a  wire  mesh  against  all  the 
openings,  as  the  birds  will  ruin  the 
sash  material  in  no  time -if  this  is 
neglected.  Making  the  openings 
multiple  increases  the  light  area  and 
decreases  the  size  of  the  sash. 

In  a  multiple  story  hen  house,  it 
is  practical  and  almost  necessary  to 
install  the  feed  bins  on  the  top  floor. 
This  kind  of  installation  necessitates 
some  sort  of  elevator  too;  but  once 
this  is  provided,  the  operator  can 
take  it  much  easier.  He  will  be  able 
to  do  the  work  of  two  men.  Partitions 
should  be  made  at  one  end  of  the 
house  for  the  various  bags  and  other 
tools  of  the  trade.  This  can  be  made 
of  wire  mesh,  preferably  of  one  inch. 
Leghorns  are  a  scary  type.  So,  in 
building,  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  leave  any  sharp  projections  that 
may  injure  them.  The  exposed  cut 
edges-of  all  wire  should  be  turned 
under  or  covered  with  wooden  slats. 

As  I  haven’t  as  yet  installed  my 
feed  bins,  and  have  not  completed 
the  egg-laying  room,  these  few  words 
are  preliminary  to  a  later  article. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Annual  Poultry  Issue 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  now  become  a  popular  institution  in 
the  poultry  field.  Both  advertisers  and  poultry- 
raisers  find  this  big  feature  issue  helpful  and  profit¬ 
able.  It  invariably  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable 
and  timely  information  and  is  therefore  read  with 
exceptional  interest  by  more  than  300,000  eastern 
farmers  and  poultry-raisers. 

Many  advertisers  report  exceptionally  good 
results  from  their  advertising  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Dozens  of  breeders,  hatcheries  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  poultry  supplies  have  advertised  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  each  season  for  20  years  or  more. 
Last  season  more  than  400  advertisers  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Annual  Poultry  Issue  and  most  of 
these  customers  have  again  reserved  space  for  the 
forthcoming  issue. 

The  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
offer  a  tremendous  market  for  Baby  Chicks  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Breeders  and  Hatcheries  who  are 
interested  in  securing  a  share  of  this  large  volume 
of  business  are  invited  to  advertise  in  the  Annual 
Poultry  Issue.  Please  send  your  order  promptly.  Last 
forms  will  go  to  press  Tuesday,  January  25. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AVuot  SPIZZERINKTUM 


[The  STRAIN  That  Made 
the  Breed  FAMOUS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and 
»  Pullorum  Clean 

The  trademark  term  Spizzerinktum, 
stands  for  superlative  quality — the 
vint,  vigor  and  vitality  bred  into 
.  - —  —  ail  Christie’s  chicks.  It  means  the 

nealth,  growth  and  production  that  result  in 
greater  profits  for  all  Christie’s  customers. 
Spizzerinktum  Barred  Rocks  carry  the  very  same 
qualities  as  the  New  Hampshires  because  they  have 
received  the  same  rigid  selection. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Price «  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


,  II  18. 
M  ,  COCKEREL 

un 


BITTNER'S 

MilM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

TOP  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
at 

Chicken  -  of -Tomorrow  Finals! 

SCORED  HIGHEST  FOR  ALL 
BREEDS  ON  THREE  POINTS.  Also  * 

at  the  Morris  test  where  six  Maryland  hatcheries 
tested  12  N.  H.  strains,  Mammoth  Hamps  scored  high¬ 
est  for  weight  at  end  of  each  period,  4.03  lbs.  avg.  at 
12  weeks,  and  returned  a  net  profit  of  52.5  cents  per 
bird,  14.6  cents  ABOVE  avg.  for  other  contestants. 
18  years  of  improvement.  Trapnested  and  progeny 
tested  14  years  to  improve  production.  14.000  N.  H  - 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  breeders.  14  yrs.  without  a 
single  reactor.  Catalogue. 

BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


FARMi 


Why  Wait  Till  Tomorrow? 

Cash  in  Today  with  rileh's  Chicks  from  two-year 
old  breeders.  — 

PRODUCTION  BRED  for  EGGS  and  MEAT 
Our  14,000  Pullorum  Clean  breeders  have  the  vigor 
to  deliver  to  full  extent  the  ability  bred  into  them. 
Order  chicks  now — for  early  profits  from  our  fast 
growing,  early  maturing  Sex-Links,  R.  I.  Beds,  White 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires  or  meat-type  Crosses. 


BOX  R, 

Thompsonville,  Conn. 


SPEARIN  CHICKS 


Mcf.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

The  Farmer's  Own  Chicken 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
For  EGGS  and  MEAT 

Ail  the  goodness  of  both  parent  strains 
is  bred  into  this  BARRED  Cross.  Nice 
big  brown  eggs  and  plenty  of  them: 
beautiful,  plump  yellow-skin  dressed 
birds,  for  your  table  or  market. 
VERY  SPECIAL  flock  offer  that  exactly 
fits  the  needs  of  most  home  flock 
owners.  Write  for  price  list  and  the 
Spearin  Special  Offer. 

Walter  Spearin,  Box  R,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 

The  Oldest  and  the  Newest 

JANUARY 

19-20-21-22-23 

PAUL  IVES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SHOW  COMMITTEE, 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONNECTICUT 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  largo  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

rz:  R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna.c 


CQPVftK'.HreO  OY 
R  W  VAN  MOEStN* 
FRAf,*UNVlLLC.ft¥P 

!*•-  r  --  :  ~ 


NON-BROODY  HAMPS 


Selective  breeding  has  eliminated 
bloodiness  from  this  strain  of  New 
inn  Hampshires.  which  is  known  also  for 
ii  j  livability,  fast  feathering,  meat  qual- 
fl  hies  and  egg  production.  Place  your 
lalnor  order  now  for  vigorous  chicks  that 
"hi  make  money  for  you  this  year. 
m —  Free  folder.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum 
Clean  and  Approved. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 

J.  K.  SELDEN,  Box  A-7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

AMAZING  CHRISTIE  STRAIN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Stepped  up  livability,  feathering,  growth 
and  egg  production  for  bigger  profits. 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-92H,  Zeeland.  Mich. 
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PINE  LAWN  FARM 


BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
DOME  STRAIN  WHITE 
HOLLAND  &  BELTSVILLE 
WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS 
from  the  most  prominent  strains 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS 

CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

a  h  and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


*  ZEELAND  Hatchery  VOUIT. \ 


2 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Soper -Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  mo"^s- 
Make  1949  your  banner  year— raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
wwt  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands 
other  breeds  Poults  Available  Starting  January 
!fh  Get  the  infomation  on  how  to  save  by  ordering 

rELAND^HATCHERY,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  Approved  POULTS  Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Also  White  Hollands  and  U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites. 

knoll  turkey  farm 

BOX  R-1,  HOLLAND  MICH.  ROUTE  6 


GROW  Genuine  Pure  Bred  Ryckebosch 
Broad  Breast  Bronze  Henry  W.  Do^ 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands.  We  are  the 
only  hatchery  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  receiving  hatching 
eggs  direct  from  these  breeders. 
Order  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
Box  R-1,  Holland,  Mich.  Phone:  6-7498 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean,  100% 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  l  .  S.  D. A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Folder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


— WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

(J  S  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  CareUdly.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  amt* 

Sjg  y  »™G«RDEN  /AKd* 

SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY  —  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum 
Clean  Beltsville  White  poults.  Excellent  body  type,  bring 
premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  information. 
MARSTON’S  “Turkey  Land,”  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Me. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeders.  No  eggs  purchased.  Poults  70c  each. 
SEI D  ELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


GARRISON 


Efficiency  Experts 


r"£W 

TOPS  L> 


.  .  that  can  put  your  egg  or  broiler  busi- 
less  on  a  paying  basis — that  s  .Garrison 
Crosses.  Developed  by  years  of  careful 
ireeding  for  specific  purposes  Cornisn- 
tocks  for  quick  growing  broilers  with  ex- 
ra  breast  meat.  The  Garrison  Cross  and 
Jock-Reds  for  Meat  and  Eggs,  Sex-Links 
or  egg  production.  Also  several  pure  breeds 
ncluding  -White  Leghorns.  Breeders  blood- 
ested  —  no  reactors  found.  Order  your 
Jarrison  chicks  early!  Write  for  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

9R  E.  COMMERCE  ST.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


J.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  I‘. 
Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
e-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandottes. 
Order  Winter  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 
it.  12- R,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Corntsh-X-Hampshlres;  Cornlsh-X-Rocks: 
Austra-X-Whites;  Wyandotte-X-Rocks; 

>:  Hampshire-X-RockS;  Minorca-X-Leghorns. 

etc.  Hybrid  vigor  and  productiveness. Produce 
*  fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullorum  con- 
r  v  ;  trolled,  U.  S.  A  onroved.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Bx  826-A,  Decatur,  III. 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith’s  Elec.  Hatchery). Large  Type 
White  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  Mixed. 

Catalog  Free,  Write: 

FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


“OUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


Winter  Poultry  Problems 

Midwinter  in  the  Northeast  is 
frequently  a  rather  trying  time  of 
year  for  poultry  farmers.  In  years 
when  the  snew  drifts  heavily  and 
the  temperature  drops  very  low  for 
successive  nights,  the  problems  of 
keeping  roads  open  for  grain  trucks, 
trying  to  keep  litter  reasonably  dry, 
and  water  pipes  functioning  smooth¬ 
ly,  are  generally  accepted  as  part  of 
the  Winter  routine.  But  the  laying 
flock  at  this  time  also  requires  a  little 
more  attention  than  usual;  if  there 
are  one  or  two  broods  of  early 
hatched  chicks  to  care  for,  the  poul¬ 
try  man  has  a  full  day.  But  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  his  laying  flock. 

After  several  months  of  confine¬ 
ment  and  heavy  egg  production,  hens 
begin  to  get  restless.  If  they  do, 
watch  out  for  two  costly  and  de¬ 
structive  practices  that  are  apt  to 
show  up  in  your  flock.  Cannibalism, 
resulting  in  high  mortality  if  not 
promptly  stopped,  is  one  of  the  evils; 
egg  eating,  which  can  result  in  per¬ 
sistent  and  increasing  losses  if  not 
quickly  controlled,  is  the  other.  To 
help  prevent  cannibalism  from  start¬ 
ing  in  a  pen,  innumerable  suggestions 
have  been  forthcoming,  including 
hanging  up  salt  pork  or  cabbage  for 
the  hens  to  pick,  and  many  others. 
Adding  a  little  salt  to  the  daily 
drinking  water  may  supply  the  birds 
with  a  mineral  that  their  system  re¬ 
quires  and  help  act  as  a  deterrent. 
The  main  point  of  most  suggestions, 
however,  is  to  provide  diversion  and 
activity  for  the  hens.  Additional  fresh 
litter,  hay  chaff,  boxes  of  ashes  for 
dusting  —  ail  of  these  help.  A  very 
important  point,  I  believe  also,  is  to 
maintain  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible  in  the  laying  pen.  As  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  there  are 
frequent  bright  days  when  the  sun 
shining  through  the  front  windows 
raises  the  temperature  rather  sud¬ 
denly.  When  this  makes  the  hens 
restless  and  irritated,  picking  fre¬ 
quently  breaks  out.  On  such  days  be 
sure  that  the  ventilators  or  windows 
are  letting  in  plenty  of  fresh  air.  If 
the  scratch-mash  method  of  feeding 
is  employed,  ifr  is  a  good  idea  to  see 
that  additional  oats  are  added  to  the 
scratch  whenever  it  seems  deficient 
in  this  grain.  I  think  that  the 
scratch-mash  feeding  method  has  a 
slight  edge  over  the  all-mash  method 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  hens  can 
scratch  and  pick  in  the  litter,  when 
the  scratch  is  scattered  there  rather 
than  fed  in  hoppers,  both  morning 
and  late  afternoon,  and  the  litter  is 
usually  dryer  than  when  all-mash 
is  fed.  However,  if  in  spite  of  pre¬ 
cautions,  some  hens  are  found  pick¬ 
ing  others,  they  should  be  promptly 
removed  and  their  beaks  trimmed. 
Remove  the  tip  of  the  upper  beak 
with  a  pair  of  clippers.  Cut  back  as 
far  as  the  quick;  sometimes  there 
will  be  no  further  outbreak.  Then, 
if  more  birds  show  up  that  have 
been  picked,  the  simplest  and  safest 
method  for  clipping  beaks  is  to  use 
an  electric  machine  and  go  through 
the  whole  flock.  Two  people  can 
handle  a  flock  of  several  hundred 
birds  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Egg  eating  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  poor  management  on  the 
part  of  the  operator:  inadequate  nest 
space  with  several  hens  crowding  on 
to  one  nest,  not  enough  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  nests,  and  eggs  not 
gathered  often  enough.  Another  egg 
eating  factor  which  affects  older  hens 
more  than  pullets  is  a  lack  of  oyster 
shell,  resulting  in  thin  shelled  eggs 
that  hens  crack  readily  or  are  easily 
broken.  (After  an  outbreak  of  re¬ 
spiratory  ailment  eggs  are  likely  to 
be  thin  shelled.)  When  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  heavily,  the  eggs  should  be 
collected  frequently,  particularly  in 
the  morning,  which  is  the  time  of 
day  that  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
are  laid.  Plenty  of  fresh  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  saves  the  poultryman  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  cleaning  soiled  eggs. 
A  little  fresh  litter  added  occasional¬ 
ly,  if  the  permanent  litter  has  become 
damp,  will  help  keep  the  eggs  clean¬ 
er,  too.  Once  a  hen  has  developed  I 
the  habit  of  eating  eggs,  I  do  not  j 
know  of  any  method,  less  drastic 
than  killing,  that  will  stop  her. 

Although,  in  general,  it  can  be 
said  that  cannibalism  is  not  always 
due  to  poor  management,  egg  eating 
always  is.  Tn  either  case  the  reme¬ 
dies  are  pretty  drastic;  nevertheless 
they  must  be  promptly  employed, 
otherwise  the  poultryman  will  suffer 
a  severe  loss  in  his  flock.  T.  Foster 

Vermont 


Has  25%  protein 
Low  fibre  content 


Young  birds  have  the  natural  strong  tendency  to 
grow  fast  in  the  first  weeks.  Every  poultryman  knows 

this. 

Now  suppose  that  a  feed  was  specifically  made  to 
support  this  natural  tendency?  You’d  say  that  was  a  pretty- 
good  feed,  wouldn’t  you? 

Well,  that’s  exactly  what  Beacon  Complete  Starter 
does.  Its  rich,  balanced  formula  supports  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  live  and  to  grow  fast  .  .  .  enables  your  birds  to 
develop  their  natural  heredity  without  “forcing.”  It  helps 
produce  excellent  feathering.  It  is  NOT  A  HIGH  CORN 
BASE  RATION,  therefore  it  discourages  cannibalism  and 
feather  pulling.  (Future  layers  are  separated  and  put  on  the 
Beacon  pullet  developing  program  at  6-8  weeks.) 


"Birds  averaged  3V2  lbs.  at  9  weeks" 


One  Beacon  user  in  New  Hampshire  (his  name  and  others  sent 
on  request)  writes  that  his  flock  averaged  3  Vi  lbs.  at  9  weeks  but 
many  birds  weighed  4  lbs.  and  over.  At  11  weeks,  the  birds 
averaged  4.03  lbs.  The  feed  cost  per  pound  of  meat  was  only 
20.39  cents  at  11  weeks!  And  this  is  only  one  of  typical  Beacon 

Feed  Records.  Many  flocks  have 
averaged  well  below  3  lbs.  of  feed 
per  pound  of  meat. 

_ _ _ J 

It  costs  you  less  in  the  long  run  to  buy 
the  better  feed  —  Beacon  Complete  Starter 
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tm  HIGHLAND  FARM  1948 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  BeltsviUe  Small  While  Poults 

“ Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery” 

The  alert  Turkey  Grower  in  the  East  raising  “Highland  Farm  Poults”  knows  he  is 
off  to  a  good  start.  Highland  Poults  are  hatched  from  eggs  from  Pullorum  clean 
Breeders  with  a  definite  breeding  program  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dependability,  and  Quality  poults  have  given  us  repeated  business  from  hundreds 
of  customers.  Write  for  list  or 

Telephone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARM  Bucks  Co.  R.D.  1 

PAUL  F.  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

Certified — Pullorum  Passed.  Broad  Breast 
Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 

BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-1,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  &  BROAD  BREASTED 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS.  100%  Mass.  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  price  list  and  open  dates.  ANDERSON 
TURKEY  FARM,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS,  Tel.  2771 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


mm 


GET  OUR 
NEW  CAT A  LOO 


ITT 


“DUTCH  BOY”  Big  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Poults  are  husky  and  healthy  with  excellent  liva¬ 
bility.  Developed  to  mature  faster  on  less  feed  cost  which  means 
bigger  profits  for  you.  “INVEST  IN  THE  BEST.”  U.  S. 

Aonroved  Pullorum  Passed.  Bio  Discounts.  Free  Literature. 


JANSSEN  FARMS  HATCHERIESEaSFcM 
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ARMY  SURPLUS  ADJUSTABLE  BRACES 

Secures  every  weak  structure  around  the  farm! 

DEPENDABLE  WIND  PROTECTION 

This  Guy  Cabe-Turnbuckle- Anchor  combination,  (see  draw¬ 
ing  around  ad)  is  overall  12  feet  long.  Wire  cable  (7  x  7)  is 
5/32"  diameter.  Turnbuckle  has  5/16"  thread.  Working 
strength  is  700  pounds.  Used  by  U.  S.  Army  to  anchor  giant 
camouflage  nets, 

A  FEW  SUGGESTED  USES  •  Can  be  used  over  and  over 

•  Permits  the  weak  portion  for  all  above  purposes, 

of  a  structure  to  be  braced  pp 

to  the  strongest.  Packed  in  original  Army  * 

•  Prevents  sagging  of  lofts  wooden  cases  of  60  sets.  Army  > 

when  over-weighted.  cost  $1.10  each.  Our  price  for  §p 

•  Good  support  and  wind  a  case  of  60  is  $15.00  (25c  j 
protection  for  temporary  each).  Sold  in  case  lots  only.  ■ 
structures,  lean-to’s,  etc.  Just  150  cases  to  sell.  Ship-  ; 

•  Good  starting  support  for  ping  charges  prepaid  if  pay-  ' 


Braces  valuable 
orchard  stock 


Straightens  and  braces  || 


Satisfactory  for 

hinged  balconies  sagging  pasture  gates 

EXCESS  INVENTORY  CORP. 

56  Llspenard  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  Tel.  WAIker  5-9135-6 


'  Mwiirot  ira  . ,  I 


Bigger,  Better 

Chicks  in  less  Time ...  At  lese  Cost 


“3  SMITH  MOTHER  NATURE 


Over  226,000  satisfied  users.  Takes  place 
of  860  brooder  house  and  810  brooder. 

Each  unit  broods  up  to  160  chicks  6  to 
8  weeks  on  one  gallon  Jcerosene  weekly. 

Safe.  Easy  to  dean.  Built  at  home 
easily,  quickly  from  simple  plans,  old  lumber. 

Infor 


PBROODER 

■4'J 


Ht 
HCAUI 

Electric 
information  FREE; 


model  plans,  heater  $6.95. 

J.A.  Smith  Co., Box  1 26! -A.  2214  Dolman,  St. Louis,  Mo. 


Mosie  pA&Jjiti 


FREE! 

COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 

Get  your  copy! 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bank  poults 
make  more 
money  for  you! 
Write  today! 


with  BROAD-BREASTED 

Domes  Strain 

BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  TJ.  S.  APPROVED 
Breeders,  N.  J.  State  tube- 
tested  with  NO  REACTORS. 
One  strain  only.  Exclusive 
Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and  prices! 


BONNIE  BANK  turkey  farm 

P.  O.  Box  R-1,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


$5.85  Profit  per  bird  over  feed  costs!  That’s  what  16 
Cedarhurst  Leghorns  (a  random  sample  of  our  flock) 
averaged  at  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  Test.  For  more 
efficient  and  profitable  production — order  Cedarhurst 
Leghorns  this  year.  Write  for  catalog  to:  Alfred  Trudel, 
Box  R,  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big-Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  MtALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year>around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 


New,  Quick, 


Clean,  Safe  Way 
to  put  on  Chains! 

NO  JACKING 
OR  REACHING 
UNDER  FENDERS! 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING  fits  chains  to  tires  in  one 
simple  operation.  Drive  forward  single  revolution 
and  couple  fasteners.  No  wasted  time,  soiled  cloth¬ 
ing.  cold,  frozen  hands. 

Send  $1.00  for  sot,  instructions. 


STODDARD  PRODUCTS  INC. 


P.  0.  Box  3042,  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEW  1949 


TIMBERHOG  CHAIN  SAWS 


TIMBERHOG  Gasoline-driven  Chain  Saws 
in  one  and  two-man  models  of  20”,  24”, 
30"  and  36"  cutting  capacities... equipped 
with  long  life,  chrome-plated  chains  .  .  . 
guaranteed  rebuilt  saws  at  reduced  prices. 
See  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


EGGS  WANTED 


BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  121  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


CUTD  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
•J****  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Bock-Hampshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies.  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100-$7.00.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks,  25-$6.75;  50-$(3.00;  100-$25.00. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


ORDER  POULTS  NOW  —  Silver  Ward  Mammoth 
Broadbreasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also 
Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  All  stock  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  FREE  Catalog,  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders.  SILVER 
WARD  HATCHERY.  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Trouble1  Light  &  extension  cord  combined.  Rubber  cov¬ 
ered  wire,  plug  In  socket,  heavy  wire  cage  and  reflector. 

25  ft.  only  $1.95,  50  ft.  only  $2.95  cash  with  order. 
Worth  double.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Farmer’s  Friend,  P.O.Box  301,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


MINORCAS — Americas  most  generous  producers  premi¬ 
um  snowhito  eggs  delicious  meat.  Colored  literature 
free.  CHARLES  PAPE.  CHURUBUSCO.  INDIANA 


GOSLINGS — Large  White  Emden.  Orders  taken  now. 
CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
ERNEST  THOMAS,  CUBA.  NEW  YORK 

— —— — — — — — — — — — .  I  ■  ■  -T 

WHiTE  HOLLANDS  EXCLUSIVELY  For  36  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
barns.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  6 o/o 
kerosene,  94  o/c  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

.-t-  HAUCK  MFS.  C0„  "29  Tenth  St.. Brooklyn  IS,  N.Y. 


Rope — Its  Uses  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
and  it  is  usually  fairly  easy  to  untie. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid 
using  the  granny  knot,  and  to  make 
wider  use  of  the  square  knot,  both 
are  described  as  follows: 

To  tie  the  granny  knot,  take  two 
pieces  of  rope  and  cross  them  at  a 
point  a  few  inches  from  one  end, 
seeing  that  the  right-hand  rope  is 
kept  nearest  you.  Hold  them  before 
you  with  the  ends  protruding  up¬ 
ward,  right  and  left.  Now  take  the 
right-hand  end  and  bring  it  over  and 
under  the  other  rope.  Still  holding 
the  two  ends  upright,  bring  the  right- 
hand  end  across  the  left-hand  end, 
in  front,  making  a  complete  turn 
around  it.  Draw  both  ends  tight.  The 
square  knot  is  made  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  except  that,  in  the 
second  movement  of  the  rope  ends, 
the  right-hand  end  crosses  the  left- 
hand  end,  behind,  before  making  the 
complete  turn  around  it.  This  knot 
differs  from  the  granny  knot  in  that 
the  end  of  each  rope  crosses  the 
bights  on  the  same  side  as  the  rope 
itself,  instead  of  being  separated 
from  its  rope  by  the  bight. 

The  slip  knot  or  running  knot  is 
merely  a  loop  in  a  rope  secured  by 
making  an  overhand  knot  about  the 
rope  above  it.  It  is  commonly  used 
to  slip  a  rope  up  tight  around  an 
object,  forming  a  sort  of  hitch.  It  is 
tied  by  making  a  loop  around  a  rope 
with  the  rope  end,  then  passing  the 
end  through  this  loop  from  behind, 
and  drawing  it  up  tight. 

The  Miller’s  Knot 

Another  knot  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  is  the  miller’s  knot 
which  is  used  for  tying  grain  bags. 
It  is  quickly  tied  and  easily  loosened. 
Gather  the  open  end  of  the  grain 
bag,  holding  it  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Draw 
the  tie  string  across  the  bag  with  the 
left  hand,  passing  it  beneath  the  last 
three  fingers  and  over  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand.  Now,  with  the  left 
hand,  bring  the  string  around  the 
gathered  part  of  the  bag  and  be¬ 
neath  the  right  wrist,  being  careful 
to  see  that  it  passes  over  the  loose 
end  of  the  twine  and  under  all  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Make  an¬ 
other  complete  turn  around  the  top 
of  the  bag  in  like  manner  and  pull 
the  string  up  tight.  Now  use  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  draw 
this  part  of  the  string  up  under  the 
part  that  was  placed  over  the  finger 
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in  starting  the  knot.  Draw  the  knot 
tight  by  pulling  on  both  ends  of  the 
string. 

The  Half  and  Timber  Hitches 

The  half  hitch  is  used  frequently 
to  fasten  a  I'ope  temporarily  to  a 
timber,  pipe,  post,  ring  or  the  like. 
It  is  secure  only  when  the  pull  upon 
it  is  constant.  It  is  made  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  rope  around  the  timber 
or  pipe,  looping  it  around  itself,  and 
passing  it  back  underneath  that  por¬ 
tion  of  tne  rope  that  starts  the  loop. 
The  timber  hitch  is  made  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  except  that  the  end 
of  the  rope  is  given  one  or  more 
twists  about  itself  after  making  the 
loop.  A  very  good  pipe  hitch  is  made 
in  this  manner,  using  two  half 
hitches  and  a  timber  hitch. 

Rope  Halters 

Rope  halters  are  used  occasionally 
on  most  farms.  They  can  easily  be 
made  with  a  little  practice,  and  are 
very  useful  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
best  to  use  a  good  grade  of  half-inch, 
three  ply  rope  for  halters.  Two  types 
are  common  —  adjustable  and  non- 
adjustabie.  Adjustable  halters  are,  of 
course,  more  efficient,  as  they  have 
more  restraining  effect  upon  an  ani¬ 
mal.  In  some,  the  nose  piece  tightens 
under  pull  and  loosens  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  stops  pulling;  in  others,  the  head 
piece  is  adjustable  to  length,  making 
it  very  convenient  for  use  on  animals 
of  different  sizes.  Both  types  of  ad¬ 
justable  halters  are  widely  used. 

An  emergency  rope  halter  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  made  by  fashion¬ 
ing  rope  of  suitable  size  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Tie  an  overhand 
knot  in  the  doubled  rope  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  12  to  18  inches  from  one 
end,  forming  a  small  loop.  Bring  the 
long  end  of  the  rope  upward  and 
over  to  the  right,  forming  an  elon¬ 
gated  loop  to  fit  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  which  the  halter  is  to  be 
made.  New  make  a  small  loop  in  this 
rope  at  a  point  just  opposite  the  first 
loop,  and  pass  the  short  end  of  the 
rope  through  it  in  a  downward  di¬ 
rection.  Bring  this  end  across  the 
rope  in  front,  taking  it  back  of  the 
rope  and  up  through  the  loop  from 
behind.  Now  drop  the  long  end  of 
the  rope  through  the  little  loop  that 
was  made  by  tying  the  overhand 
knot  in  the  doubled  rope,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  halter.  This  halter  can  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes,  using  a  short 
piece  of  most  any  kind  of  small  rope, 
and  is  very  handy  about  the  barns 
and  stockyards. 


N.  Y.  Milk  Price,  Jan.- June, 
to  be  Based  on  Boston 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  fixed  the  Boston  Class  I  price, 
minus  19  cents,  as  the  minimum 
Class  I- A  price  in  the  New  York 
market  for  the  six  months’  period, 
January-June  1949.  The  19-cent 
differential  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  two  points  of  butter- 
fat  in  the  Boston  price  of  3.7  per 
cent  milk,  although  producers  have 
long  contended  that  the  fat  value, 
year  round,  is  not  more  than  four 
cents  per  point.  In  the  past  six 
months,  the  New  York  Class  I-A 
price  has  averaged  in  the  vicinity  of 
19  cents  below  the  Boston  Class  I 
price. 

This  decision  is,  in  effect,  a  re¬ 
jection  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Eastern  Milk 


Producers  that  the  minimum  Class 
I-A  price  be  fixed  at  $5.68  a  cwt.  for 
January,  February  and  March,  and 
at  $5.24  for  April,  May  and  June.  The 
Department  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  the  Boston  price  as  a  base 
would  give  dairymen  the  benefit  of 
any  possible  price  flexibility,  where¬ 
as  a  fixed  Class  I-A  price  might 
prove  to  be  below  actual  value  at 
some  time  during  the  next  six 
months. 

Dairymen  have  been  expecting 
some  decision  from  Washington  on 
milk  manufacturing  prices,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  hearings  were  held 
last  September  and  October.  It  is 
now  reported  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reopen  these  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  further  testimony; 
perhaps  within  the  next  month. 
Farmers  cannot,  therefore,  expect  the 
price  relief  so  badly  needed  by  them 
until  sometime  in  the  Spring  at  the 
earliest. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  December  21,  1948: 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .  .$52.00 

$56.75 

$56.50 

$56.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . 

.  .  .  53.50 

57.25 

60.50 

57.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  53.60 

62.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein..  74.50 

77.00 

78.30 

76.50 

Linseed  meai,  34%  protein.. 

.  .  .  91.10 

79.50 

92.25 

83.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.  . 

_ 77.00 

83.45 

83.85 

Gluten  feed,  23  %  protein .  .  . 

.  .  .  64.89 

68.48 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  .  50.00 

53.10 

56.00 

56.50 

No.  1  Fine  Alfalfa  meal . 

. .  .  48.15 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

. ..  76.00 

78.55 

80.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  72.70 

75.00 

78.00 

77.00 

PUREBRED  EMDEN  filEESE;  W.  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 
PHELPS,  OVERLAKE  FARM,  COLUMBIA,  N.  J. 
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LEGHORNS 


Bodine's  Leghorns  will  produce  more  eggs  for  you 
because  of  their  long  background  of  trapnest  and 
progeny-test  breeding.  Sired  by  males  from  250 
egg-record  hens  or  better.  Leghorn  breeder  since 
1923  All  hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
Cooperating  fully  in  both  official  pulloram  and 
breed  improvement  phases  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan.  Also  offering  Sex-Links 
(Bed-Bocks).  Prices  same  as  194S.  Write 
today  for  new  catalog. 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
RflniNt  S  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
DVIFIHIi  w  box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


mssm 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS  r*'  *1-  WfC 
are  LARGE  EGG 

CHAMPIONS  1/KUril* 

Pearl  White  Leghorns 
have  been  developed  by  “ 

27  years  of  Trapnest  and  Progeny  Test  breeding 
—  proven  in  many  official  egg  laying  tests. 

At  1947-48  Contests  we  had  second  high  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  at  W.  New  York,  High  Leghorn  Pen 
and  High  Hen  at  Farmingdale,  3rd  highest 
Leghorn  pen  at  Penna.,  and  highset  entry 
among  Leghorn  breeders  at  Storrs.  100% 

Livability  at  all  these  contests! 

Be  sure  of  top  quality  Leghorns,  also  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Crosses  —  order  this  year  front  Pearl. 

All  breeders  bloodtested.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


'pARMTChicks 


Chapman  Farms  Chicks  are  backed  by 
breeding  that  assures  high  livability, 
fast  even  growth  and  feathering,  quality 
meat  and  heavy  persistent  production  of 
AH  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
rVY.-L.S.  API’BOVED — PULLOBUM  CLEAN 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Hundreds  of  Doultrymen  and  fanners  have  had 
"Ath  ChaMr an  Chicks.  Order  yours 
earlyl  Write  for  Tolder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


BETTER-BRED 

LEGHORNS 


N.Y.  .  U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  •  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


Minorca  -  Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FERRIS  LARGE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  and  Improved  with  Pedigree  Laying  Contest 
300  and  over  Egg  Record  Stock.  Higher  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Large  Eggs  is  the  answer  to  Ferris 
Breeding.  U.S.  Approved  PuHorum  Controlled. 
Also,  Started  Pullets  4  Weeks  and  older.  Spec¬ 
ializing  in  White  Leghorns  only.  Free  Catalogue 
and  25%  Discounts  for  early  orders. 

George  B.  Ferris  Co.  Box  16,  Holland,  Michigan 


hugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


ORDER  EABLY  —  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Bed- 
Rock  Cross.  TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Breeders  direct  from  a  leading  breeder.  Free  Folder. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


— STARTED  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Aneottas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses 
and  W.  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pel  I  man.  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STARTED  LEGHORN  PULLETS  —  Why  not  buy 

Partly  Feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  Roosts, 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  as  low  as  35tf  for  AA  Grade, 
4(k  for  AAA  Grade,  if  ordered  by  Feb.  1st  for  any¬ 
time  during  the  season.  Save  all  the  work,  worry,  and 
losses  of  Baby  Chicks,  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


- JANSSEN  “HIGH-BRED”  LEGHORNS - 

U.  S.  CERTIFIED.  Result  of  50  years  breeding,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Exceptional  livability  and  vigor  of  hybrids. 
Amazing  production  of  large  premium  white  eggs.  Write 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-92L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


- PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS - 

THEY  RAISE  THEIR  YOUNG 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Newcastle  Disease  Controls 

Research  investigators  in  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  New¬ 
castle  disease  and  allied  agencies  has 
proceeded  on  methods  of  diagnosis, 
mode  of  its  spread,  the  nature  of  the 
virus,  and  the  value  of  vaccines  to 
check  it  under  carefully  controlled 
field  and  laboratory  tests.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  tests  with  commercially  pro¬ 
duced,  killed-virus  vaccines  have 
been  conducted  on  220,000  chicks, 
four  to  five  weeks  old.  Losses  in  the 
vaccinated  birds  averaged  about  12 
per  cent,  .whereas  losses  in  the  non- 
vaccinated  control  chicks  amounted 
to  25  to  30  per  cent.  In  a  test  on 
5,000  birds  four  to  five  weeks  old,  a 
modified  live-virus  vaccine  was  used. 
Loss  in  the  vaccinated  group  was 
seven  per  cent  and  in  the  non- 
vaccinated  group  it  was  about  35  per 
cent. 

Studies  on  transmission  of  the 
virus  showed  that  it  survived  within 
the  egg  during  incubation.  Chicks 
hatched  from  infected  eggs  con¬ 
tracted  Newcastle  disease  from  the 
carryover  virus  five  weeks  after 
hatching.  The  chicks  were  from  New¬ 
castle-immune  dams  and  presumably 
had  a  parental  immunity  for  about 
four  weeks. 

An  outbreak  of  Newcastle  disease 
was  controlled  by  the  slaughter  of 
infected  and  exposed  birds  and  by 
strict  sanitation  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  to  non-infected  birds 
kept  on  the  premises.  In  another 
trial  where,  two  months  after*  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  three  months 
old  susceptible  chicks  were  confined 
in  the  same  pen  with  the  recovered 
birds,  none  of  the  chicks  developed 
Newcastle  disease.  Moreover,  it  was 
shown  that  the  disease  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  eggs  laid  two  months 
after  the  flock  recovers  from  an 
attack. 


Maine's  New  Egg  Carton 

In  its  latest  effort  to  satisfy  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  egg  products, 
Maine’s  poultry  industry  has  placed 
on  the  market  a  new  egg  carton,  des¬ 
ignating  the  weight  of  the  egg,  as 
well  as  the  size.  This  new  “weight- 
size”  egg  carton  is  being  packed  by 
Maine  Egg  Producers,  Inc.,  of  Port¬ 
land,  representing  oyer  200  Maine 
poultrymen  whose  flocks  total  some 
100,000  hens.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  introduction  of  the  weight- 
marked  cartons  they  were  being  han¬ 
dled  by  nearly  400  Maine  grocery 
establishments. 

All  egg  products  in  the  new  car¬ 
tons  are  being  packed  under  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  Maine  Blue, 
White  and  Red  Trademark.  The 
weight  designations  are  inscribed  in 
a  box  area  on  the  lower  right  hand 
face  of  the  carton  and  include  five 
size  ranges  from  jumbos,  weighing 
29  ounces  to  the  dozen  to  pullets, 
weighing  18  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Each  size-designated  carton  also  car¬ 
ries  a  different  color  scheme.  Maine 
Sgg  Producers,  Inc.,  was  established 
in  1941  and  currently  operates  at  47 
York  Street  in  Portland,  Maine.  Let¬ 
ting  the  housewife  know  what  weight 
she  is  paying  for  in  her  egg  purchases 
is  good,  sound  merchandising. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Pasting-up 

I  see  where  a  lot  of  people  have 
trouble  with  their  chickens  pasting- 
up.  With  my  chickens  I  have  found 
that  if  I  use  five  drops  of  carbolic- 
acid  in  their  drinking  water,  it  helps 
keep  them  well  and  they  will  not 
paste-up.  MRS.  f.  r.  c. 

New  York 

We  are  very  pleased  to  know  that 
you  have  been  successful  in  control¬ 
ling  pasting-up  by  the  use  of  five 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water.  It  is  always  of 
interest  to  know  various  methods 
used  by  our  readers  to  rear  their 
chicks  successfully. 


Tumors  along  the  Intestines 

Some  of  my  chickens  have  died. 
On  cutting  them  open,  I  found  they 
had  tumors  along  their  intestines. 
What  do  you  think  was  the  cause, 
and  is  there  any  cure  or  method  of 
control  known?  What  would  you 
suggest  doing?  A,  c. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
these  tumors  along  the  intestines. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus;  as 
yet  no  cure  or  method  of  control  is 
known.  Keep  culling  out  all  birds 
that  do  not  seem  too  active  and  alert. 
In  most  cases  these  birds  can  be  de¬ 
tected  and  culled  out  while  they  are 
still  usable  for  meat.  " 
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★  WINNER 


All-time  world  laying  record  for  ALL 
breeds— won  in  1945 


★  WINNER 


1942-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.  S. 


★  WINNER 


1947-High  Leghorn  Pen  in  U.  S. 
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Highest  in  the  nation  3  times  in  the  last  7  years — that’s  the  Babcock 
Leghorn  Story!  At  the  1946-47  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test. 
Babcock’s  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  finished  ahead  of  all  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  United  States  with  a  record  of  3807  eggs  and  4113.20  points. 
In  1942  our  White  Leghorn  pen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Test  was  high  with 
3839  eggs  and  3940  points.  In  1945  our  pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  Test  was  high  pen  for  all  breeds  that  year  This  pen 
set  an  all-time  world  record  for  all  breeds  by  scoring  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points.  This  world  record  still  stands.’ 

In  addition  to  winning  high  leghorn  pen  in  the  United  States  in  1946-47. 
we  had  the  three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  nation  with  365.10  points. 
364.85  points  and  360.15  points  respectively. 


Here’s  the  Book  That  Tells  the  Story! 


SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY 


This  36-page  book  is  packed  with  interesting, 
helpful  facts  describing  our  Leghorns,  Dryden 
strain  Barred  Rocks,  Harco-Warren  Reds,  and 
Crosses.  It  contains  real  working  information. 
tells  how  we  develop  and  raise  our  champion 
birds,  tells  about  breeding,  and  other  vital  in¬ 
formation.  Mail  us  a  postcard  asking  for  this 
book — we’ll  send  your  copy  right  away! 


You  Can  CASH  in  on  these  Champion  Bloodlines! 


All  of  our  commercial  Leghorn  chicks  for  1948-49  are  descendants  of 
the  parents  of  our  1942  and  1945  high  Leghorn  pens.  This  means  that  your 
layers  from  us  can  be  just  as  good  as  those  we  breed  and  raise  here.  We 
guarantee  to  share  our  best  breeding  with  you  at  reasonable  commercial 
prices. 

To  assure  delivery  on  your  favorite 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  P  A  V  C 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  «■*»•••• 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  V°UAndh'ltS  pays’  to 
list  and  Folder.  *  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES  Rfl 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest  —  317  Eggs.  SP  J* 

Third  Highest  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest.  ijlfl 

Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  Western  N.  Y.  BpA*.. 

Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds 

taken  from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50.000  birds  of  this  contest  stock 

insures  you  delivery  of  Baby  Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100% 

live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and 

100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per  Catalog.  Started  Stock, 

all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page  Catalog. 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104R,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


R.O.P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS?0" re 


assured  the  best  when  you  get  MAPLE 
,  'LAWN  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  .  they  re  hatched  in  Pennsylvania  s  newest  and  most  modern  Poultry  Plant  where  the  latest 
scientific  methods  breed  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce  large  white  eggs  ...  the  kind  that  bring 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  agree  that  MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  are  consistently  better 
Also.  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS-N.  H.  REDS-BAR.  ROCKS-WH  ROCKS-SPEOIAL  N  H 
REDS  AND  SPECIAL  ROCK-REDCROSS  DIRECT  FROM  N.  E  L  tei'RCiAE  IN.  it. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTATED  CATALOG  AND  LOW7  PRICES 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GROW  INTO  MONEY 
MAKING  LAYERS 


WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 


R.  I.  REDS 
LEGHORNS 
Bred  from  our  own  stock — this 
means  we  control  quality  every 
step  of  the  way. 


©  Bred  for  large  egg  size — at  the 
1947-48  Western  New  York 
tests,  our  leghorns  had  the 
largest  egg  size  of  any  entry. 


•  Hatchery  removed  from  farm — 
to  assure  complete  disease  con¬ 
trol. 


•  Official  Rating  —  "P  u  I  I  o  r  u  m 
Clean"— ours  is  the  largest  pul¬ 
lorum  clean  flock  in  New  York 
State. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOX  R-1,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 


EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cross  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England's  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr’s  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Kerr's  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr’s  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad¬ 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 


We  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 


W  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


2  Weeks’  Supply  Feed. 


JJ— —  Your  choice  o! 

feed  for  ordering  early!  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshires, 

_ _  Wyandottes,  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Also 

hybrids  and  started.  For  19  straight  years  MORE 
people  have  bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind ! 
Big  4-color  catalog  FREE._  COLONIAL  POULTRY 
FARMS,  DEPT.  9157  MARION,  OHIO 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production . . 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
ROP  SIRED  CHICKS 

Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 

Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock-Hamp)  for  dual-pur¬ 
pose.  Sex  -  Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

"Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 

Write  Today  For  Our  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 
buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I’ll  guarantee  our 
chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 
White  Leghorns  ( from  progeny-tested 
breeders).  New  Hampshires,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Larhbertville  631J 


KAUDER’S 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Barred  Rocks— Sex-Link  Cross 
TIME  PROVEN  FOR  HIGHEST  PROFITS 


long-time  official  contest  averages  un- 


equolled  Nine  firs!  places,  1948  official 
tests.  For  highest  production,  biggest 
income,  get  Kouder  chicks  in  1949 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 


FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Husky  chicka  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  1. 

Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock 
Crosses.  Only  $18.00  per  100  —  order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  •  Fairport,  New  York 


HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.O.P.  SIRED.  Leading  Breeds. 
Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  All  breeders  passed  bloodtest  100% — no 
reactors.  3  world  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests. 

Early  Order  Discount.  Free  Catalog. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  G-asson  &Anthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-lied 
broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


-  DUCKLINGS  —  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  - 

HARRY  BURNHAM  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


&  6  or  8 
Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Week,  to  month, 
clour  to  market. 


CAPONS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  SI.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


31  MONTHS  OLD...  Nearly  Ready 
_to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 

Fancy,  healthy,  eeii-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk*  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers'  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


PRICES  CUTon| 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New  f 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd.  I 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex-  j 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight] 
run.  Pullorum  Free,  f 
CATALOG  FREE.  ' 


January  1,  1949 

Automatic  Poultry  Feeder  chronized  with  the  lighting  schedule 

Today,  one  of  the  major  expenses  in  the  pens.  The  time-clock 

in  the  business  of  egg  production  is  turns  the  mechanism  off  during  the 
labor.  Under  present  conditions  it  Peri°d  when  the  pens  are  in  dark- 
its  especially  advantageous  for  ’the  ness’  A  rePeating  interval  timer  al- 
poultryman  to  use  labor  as  efficiently  loys  the  feeder  to  function  a  few 
as  possible.  Principally  with  the  idea  Pinutes.  of  each  half  hour.  A  meter- 
of  saving  labor,  the  Pennsylvania  device  in  the  bottom  of  the  hop- 
State  College  Experiment  Station  has  Per  insures  a  constant  level  of  mash 
developed  and  tested  a  new  type  of  m  the  troueh>  regardless  of  the 
automatic  poultry  feeder.  The  first  amount  eaten  by  the  birds.  If  most 
model  of  this  feeder  was  constructed  mash  ^as  been  eaten,  the  feed- 

in  February,  1947,  and  has  been  er  mixes  the  mash  and  adds  enough 
tested  in  a  20x20  foot  laying  house  feed  to  1Jeach  the  desired  level.  This 
feeding  about  100  hens  until  mid-  feature  eliminates  the  waste  of  feed 
summer.  The  results  of  this  prelimin-  often  associated  with  the  uneven  fill- 
ary  trial  show  that  the  automatic  ]ng  of  h°PPers  common  to  hand  feed¬ 
feeding  of  laying  hens  had  definite  .  Practices.  When  the  conveyor 
labor,  time,  and  feed  saving  possi-  begins  to  operate,  birds  are  attracted 
bilities.  to  it  just  as  they  are  attracted  by 

Two  more  similar  feeders  were  the  .  motion  connected  with  hand 
then  constructed  and  an  experi-  fading. 

ment  conducted  to  compare  hand  The  bearings  in  these  feeders  must 
feeding  of  layers  with  automatic  be  sealed  against  feed  getting  into 
feeding  in  four  100-layer  pens.  The  them,  because  when  mash  mixes  with 
results  of  this  test  showed  no  de-  grease,  a  severe  abrasive  is  formed 
crease  in  egg  production  by  the  use  that  will  wear  out  a  bearing  in  a 
of  automatic  feeding.  It  should  be  few  days.  A  sealed  water-pump  bear- 
pointed  out  that  the  hand  feeding  in  mg,  prepacked  with  lubricant,  has 
this  experiment  was  carried  out  with  been  used  for  over  a  year  on  the  idle 
very  frequent  feedings.  In  view  of  sprocket  with  no  difficulty.  The  low- 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  the  prac-  er  bearing  on  the  hopper  was  pre- 
tice  of  frequent  hand  feeding  is  usu-  cision  machined  to  fit  a  sleeve  that 
ally  difficult.  A  65-foot  feeder  was  prevents  mash  from  entering  the 
placed  in  the  laying  house  of  a  co-  lubricated  bearing.  This  part  must 
operating  poultryman,  A.  Huber  be  constructed  in  a  machine  shop  by 
Harnish,  of  Millersville,  Lancaster  a  trained  machinist. 

County.  A  48-foot  feeder  was  con-  The  construction  of  the  trough 
structed  and  is  also  being  tested  by  prevents  feed  from  being  wasted  by 
Crist  Peachey,  Reedsville,  a  Mifflin  billing  or  hooking  the  mash  while 
County  broiler  producer.  the  birds  are  feeding.  A  feed  hopper 

A  hopper  on  each  feeder  holds  grid  keeps  the  birds  from  getting  in- 
300  to  500  pounds  of  mash.  The  feed-  to  the  trough.  Standing  rails  run  the 
ing  mechanism  and  conveyor  chain  entire  length  of  the  feeder  on  each 
at  the  base  of  the  hopper  are  driven  side  of  the  trough, 
by  a  shaft  powered  with  an  electric  It  was  found  that  the  power  unit 
motor  and  speed  reducer  at  the  top  must  be  dust  proof,  and  totally  en- 
of  the  hopper.  The  conveyor  chain  closed.  A  one-fourth  h.  p.  electric 
carries  feed  from  the  hopper  along  motor  was  clearly  adequate  for  the 
one  side  of  the  trough  and  back  on  65-foot  feeder.  When  this  feeder  -was 
the  other  side.  Every  fourth  link  of  set  to  operate  26  times  a  day  for 
the  conveyor  chain  has  a  small  metal  about  six  minutes  per  cycle,  roughly 
scraper  attached.  A  time-clock  is  0.7  1.  w.  h.  of  electricity  was  re¬ 
connected  to  the  motor  and  syn-  quired  per  day.  W.  Gard 


These  broilers  are  using  the  Penn  State  automatic  feeder  on  Crist  Peachey's 
farm  in  Mifflin  County.  This  poultryman  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
feeder  and  plans  to  have  additional  units  constructed. 


The  automatic  poultry  feeder  is  being  tested  in  a  laying  pen  on 
the  A.  Huber  Harnish  poultry  farm,  Lancaster  County.  Parts  of  this  feeder 
must  be  made  in  a  machine  shop  by  a  competent  machinist, 
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Contest  Proven 


for  Your  Protection 


For  many  years  J  J.  Warrenhas  entered 

tP^&?-Lthe^5ir“He 

dofferha  PROVEN^eTfORMANCE 
DcrnRD  as  a  guide  to  poultrymen  every¬ 
where  ?n  their  efforts  to  select  chicks 
that  will  produce  profitably.  And  the  con¬ 
sistent  high  placement  of  Warren  Reds 
in  various  contests  throughout  the  years 
defSy  prove  that  the  WARREN  STR  A I N 
can  and  does  perform  profitably  under 
varying  conditions  of  climate  and  care. 
Here  is  another  example  of  WARREN 
RED  PERFORMANCE— 


FARMINGDALE  CONTEST 

SIXTH  WIN  IN  LAST  TEN  YEARS 

For  the  sixth  time  in  the  last  ten  years 
WARREN  REDS  took  top  honors.  The 
score:  High  Pen  All  Breeds — 3306  points 
—3098  egggs. 

R  |.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfiold.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


0 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

i  Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


WINE  CHICKS 

FOR  EGGS  •  FOR  MEAT 


Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s 
EriLWene  12  straight  breeds  and  crosses. 

- .  ii  . .  ,ii  1 

Top  Production  Pullet  Chicks  from  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Breeders  (30%  of  Wene breeders  ore  R.  O'.  P.  Sired) 

Wene  stock  is  proved  on  our  own  breeding 
farm.  For  a  quarter  century  Wene’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  easy-to-raise  chicks  have  been  noted  for 
maximum  livability  and  top  production. 
WRITE  TOD  AY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 
WENE  CHICK  FARMSvbox  A-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Polloruro  Passed  Hatchery 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Un  sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $2.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Bred  Right  for  Protit 

#>  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Sex  Links 

d^CY^i  Barred  Crosses — developed  for 

1  eggs  AND  meat.  Rugged,  de- 
\ChtCWS  JM  POhdable.  Popular  —  order  early. 

Write  for  folder  today. 

Conn.,  U._S.  WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

and  Approvedf"  Box  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


£ 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

hhtte  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas,  White  Rocks,  N.  1 
A11  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.l 
V*  I.  ivo  c'ei-  Write  for  free  Polder  giving  fi 
details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

v  F.  B.  LEISTER  £  SON,  Owners 


BOX  49 


MeALISTERV  ILLE,  PA. 


££‘LL9,  Y0U  CAPON I2E  HENS?  Yes!  Tender! 

inf!Ci’.,!!avorl/e'  caPonfie  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valua- 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6.  Quakertown,  I 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Carmine  Casola,  14,  of  Keyport, 
Monmouth  County,  was  a  double 
winner  in  the  New  Jersey  4-H  Baby 
Beef  Show  and  Sale  at  Trenton  early 
last  month.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  10-year  history  of  the  show  that 
a  single  exhibitor  has  won  both 
Grand  and  Reserved  Champion 
ribbons.  This  year’s  winner  exhibited 
two  Aberdeen  steers  in  the  show  of 
60  from  the  entire  State.  The  winner 
is  a  member  of  the  Monmouth 
County  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club  and  a 
freshman  in  Keyport  High  School. 
His  people  operate  a  40-acre  truck 
farm.  The  first  prize  animal  is  Billy 
of  Stone  Hill  and  the  second  Stone 
Hill  Lighting,  both  in  the  heavy¬ 
weight  Angus  class.  The  Grand 
Champion  was  auctioned  off  at  the 
rate  of  $1.70  per  pound,  or  $1,916.75 
for  the  1,127%  pound  animal.  Albert 
W.  Stender,  president  of  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  was  the  buyer. 
The  1,214  pound  reserve  champion 
was  sold  to  Stanley  Switlik  of  Cream 
Ridge  at  95  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of 
$1,253.30.  The  purchaser  is  a  Trenton 
parachute  manufacturer.  Young 
Casola  won  $125  in  prize  money  for 
the  championship  awards,  for  highest 
placing  heavy  Angus  and  for  the  best 
fitting  and  showmanship.  His  sister, 
Lucille,  12,  also  exhibited  a  winning 
Angus  steer.  She  received  $50  pre¬ 
sented  by  Montgomery  Ward  for  the 
4irst  year  club  member  having  the 
highest  total  score.  She  also  won  a 
$10  award  from  the  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund. 


Hunterdon  County  poultrymen  are 
being  encouraged  to  arrange  their 
egg  production  schedules  to  produce 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
modity  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  when  prices  are  higher.  This 
recommendation  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Hunterdon 
County  Poultry  Association  and  the 
Extension  Service  to  help  poultry- 
men  plan  their  hatching  program. 
Paul  Wirtz  of  Lebanon,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  told  of  his 
system  which  involved  using  eight 
laying  shelters  for  brooding  early  and 
late  broods  of  chicks  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  for  laying 
quarters  for  yearlings  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  President  Snyder  Volk 
of  Pittstown  outlined  .his  system 
which  involved  brooding  in  a  portion 
of  his  two-story  poultry  house.  He 
also  puts  out  an  early  and  a  late 
batch  of  chicks.  Both  these  poultry 
leaders  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  their  system  in  putting  more  eggs 
on  the  market  as  described. 


Patricia  Stellatella  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  won  first  prize  in  the  light 
Angus  and  heavy  Hereford  classes. 
Second  places  in  these  classes  went 
to  Elmer  Olsen  of  Marlboro  and 
Eleanor  Wojciechowski  of  Cranbury. 
First  place  in  light  Herefords  was 
won  by  Clarence  Dye  of  Jamesburg 
and  second  by  Carol  Drummond  of 
Salem.  Ruth  Ilnicki  of  Jamesburg 
had  the  only  entry  in  the  shothorn 
class.  For  having  the  highest  scoring 
project  for  the  year,  Robert 
Wojciechowski  of  Cranbury  received 
$50  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  one-year  possession 
of  a  cup  given  by  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Cooke  of  Eatontown,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Aberdeen  Assn. 


People  in  New  Jersey  consume 
approximately  1,813,000  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  nearly  a  half  million 
more  quarts  than  they  did  in  1940. 
This  is  based  on  a  report  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1947. 
The  average  consumption  is  .8  of  a 
pint  per  consumer  per  day.  The 
State’s  population  was  12  per  cent 
greater  in  1947  than  in  1940.  Cream 
consumption  fell  off  slightly.  The 
average  daily  per  capita  consumption 
in  1947  was  .14  of  a  pint  and  in 
1940  was  .17  of  a  pint,  a  decrease  of 
about  18  per  cent. 


Dr.  Fred  R.  Beaudette,  poultry 
pathologist  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  was 
honored  with  a  citation  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  at  its  76th 
Annual  Convention  in  Atlantic  City 
early  in  December.  The  tribute 
coincided  with  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
State  University.  He  was  recognized 
for  outstanding  research  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  poultry  industry,  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  vaccine  for 
the  control  of  Newcastle  disease. 

D,  M,  Babbitt 


Sex-Linked  Hallcross  win  again. 
A  pen  of  thirteen  Sex-Linked  pul* 
lets  selected,  but  not  Trapnested  or  pedigreed,  from  an 
average  flock  of  Hall  Brothers  Pullets  competed  against  39 
other  pens  in  the  Standard  Class  at  the  18th  Maine  Egg  Laying 
Test.  A  majority  of  the  birds  in  the  other  pens  had  been  pedi¬ 
greed  and  trapnested.  Against  these  odds,  the  pen  of  average 
non-pedigreed  and  non-trapnested  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  laid 
16.11  MORE  eggs,  and  scored  18.32  MORE  points  per  bird 
than  the  average  of  all  the  standard  test  pullets.  The  thirteen 
Sex-Linked  Hallcross '  produced  3,205  eggs  for  a  total  point 
score  of  3,339.80.  All  eggs  laid  by  the  winners  averaged  better 
than  25  ounces  per  dozen  for  the  year. 


Customer’s  SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS  LAID  16.11 
MORE  EGGS  Than  The 
Average  Of  ALL  PULLETS 
Entered  In  Standard  Test 


EVERY  HALL  CUSTOMER  Cart  Honestly  Ex¬ 
pect  To  Get  Equally  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
From  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS 


WELL  BRED  frpm  WELL  BREEDERS 


The  pullets  gave  their  own  answer  to  what  any  Hall  customer 
can  expect  in  profitable  heavy  egg  production  from  any  ship¬ 
ment  of  Sex-Linked  Hallcross.  Outstanding  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  your  assurance  that  Sex- 
Linked  Hallcross  pullets  will  lay  a  surprisingly  larger  number 
oflarge,  brown  quality  eggs  in  your  own  plant. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


START  CHICKS  EARLY 
IN  7949. 

Hall  pullets  with  a  bred-in  profit 
mean  more  eggs  and  more  profit 
every  day.  Order  your  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  pullets  NOW  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  pullets.  All  chicks  from 
Pullorum  Clean  stock  by  Official 
State  Test.  See  your  Hall  Dealer 
today,  or  write  us  direct  for 
prices  and  delivery  dates. 


The  first  step  toward  increased  profits  is  to  start 
with  high  quality  chicks.  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks 
inherit  all  the  profit-making  factors:  Exceptional 
Health,  Quick  Growth  and  Feathering,  Large  Body 
Size,  Early  Laying,  Non-Broodiness,  Steady  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Large  Eggs,  and  Superior  Meat  Quality.  These 
qualities  are  being  maintained  and  continually  im¬ 
proved  by  constant  culling,  careful  selection,  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny-testing.  You  can  depend  on  Douglaston-Bred 
Chicks  to  be  efficient  producers  of  eggs  and  meat. 


SEX-LINKS 


DOUG1ASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

KM 


PULLORUM  TESTED— Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses,  and  Sex-Links  available — order  early  for  desired  delivery  date. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG. 


DOUGIASTON  MANOR  FARM,  pulaskTnew  york 


Thor-O- Bred 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN— We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  large*! 
type  Leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pure  breeds,  Crosses  (Su$$ex-Hampt ! 
jColumbia-Hamp,  Rock-Reds,  Hamp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set: 
"j 24  oz.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  t?reedeffr4 
^Nrite  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plan  TODAY. 

Sehwegler's  Hatchery 

£07  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  JfcafeW;  FROM  BID  EGGS 


DOLLARS  AHEAD! 

R.  O.  P.  averages  show  why  Hall’s  Reliable 
Reds  will  make  money  for  you.  3  year 
(1944-47)  qualifying  average  278.6  eggs 
per  pullet — high  for  all  breeds.  Big  bodies 
beauties.  Mass.,  U.  S.  Certified — Pullorum 
Clean  Chicks.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 

RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRIMFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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KETAY’S  Famous 

"BLACK  PULLET” 


KETAY  CHICKS 

Live-Lay-Pay 


High  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with  Barred 
Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  “Black”  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  end  of  laying  period. 

•  Exceptional  for  livability. 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  bv  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

R?,CAKM^SE|RS!Lf.^ECD%°S|'NDSTL'iEA0,SSSNSNEW 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  fist. 

Livability  Guarantee 


STAY’S  Box  KEEB  Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

HATCHERY  Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  cmcKS 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100 

10  extra  baby  chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  before 
February  1,  to  be  shipped  any  time.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 

teste;d  ,  bro<>dlllf;  fl0oks-  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery. 
luOyo  live  arrival. 

Prices  Per  100 

Noo  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


ORDERED 


White  &.  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  4  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or- 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshlres, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White  &  Black  Minortas . 


$11.95  $14.40  $13.45 


12.95 

12.95 


14.95 

23.50 


13.90 

6.00 


$8-95 

breed 

ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$10.50 


Per 

100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


y  U.  s.  APPROVI 


WOLF 


APPROVED^ 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assurance  ^ 
when  you  bay  WOLF  Chicks  that  ^ 
they  are  from  flocks  rigidly 
selected  by  an  approved^ 
state  inspector  for  eon-  r 
stitutional  vigor  and 
egg  production. 


,.oo 


o*. 


"FARMERS’  FRIEND"  CHICKS 

You’ll  save  money  by  ordering  WOLF'S  Chicks 
now  at  special  tow  prices.  8  popular  breeds 
backed  by  39  years  of  rigid  culling  and  selec¬ 
tive  mating.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with 
t  overnight  delivery  to  most  points. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  from  U.S.  APPROVED,  Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Flocks.  Shows  how  to  make  more 
money  with  your  poultry.  WRITE  TODAY. 


WOLF 

Dept.  5  . 


FRIEND’*  HATCHERY 
.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Years  of  careful,  selective  breeding  assures 
chicks  that  Inherit  AM.  the  profitable  traits — 
making  Gove  Barred  Bocks  the  perfect  choice 
for  meat  and  eggs. 

For  increased  commercial  pro- 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  duetton  of  eggs  or  meat,  for 
PULLORUM  foundation  or  flock  improvement, 
CLEAN  and  for  crossed  matings— Gove 
Barred  Rocks  are  rated  “tops.” 
Order  Gove  Chicks  Early! 

Write  for  Catalog  Full  Details. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE,  Box  R,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 

24  years  breeding  assures  all  the 
profitable  factors — including  top 
meat  quality  and  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They’ll  make  more  profits 
under  average  farm  conditions. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight  run  or 
sexed — Order  yours  soon. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  W.  Brattlebimo’,  VL 


Parks’ 


BARRED  % 
ROCKS 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

Records  to  349.  Raised  /,,„  „ 

on  mountainside  ranges.  WUnLD  S 

Full  of  vigor.  Catalog.  P  OLDEST  STRAIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Order  Combs  healthy,  Quiet  growing  Barred  Bock 
Chicks — they  make  heavy  layers  and  big  meat  birds. 
N.  H.-U.S.  FUIXOBUM  CLEAN  and  APPROVED. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices  today. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


— ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS— 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Catalog  FREE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Postpaid.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10b  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $18.00  $24.00  $  8.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks -  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Direct  New  Hamps.,  Rock-Reds.  .20.00  22.09  22.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

PULLETS 

Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shipment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons.  Baby  chicks  hatching  every 
week. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  island  Reds,  Red  Rock  Crosses. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WNTVfeOCK 

I  BABY  O  0 0  PER  100 

■  CHICKS  J-OaUU 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
I  i oo%  State  Tested  (BWD  free».  Tube 

■  Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
|  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Arbor  Acres 

WHITE  ROCKS 


Our  chicks  mature  early 
and  have  excellent  meat 
qualities.  Unbeatable  for 
egg  production.  U.  S. 
Certified.  Pullorum  Clean. 
„  .  ,  —  -  ,  Order  Chicks  Now.  New 

FDreL«oa.taJ^«  ARBOR  ACRES  FARM. 

18  MARLBOROUGH  RD.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

We  will  start  the  New  Year  by 
reiterating  our  offer  to  help  our  good 
readers.  When  this  department  was 
started,  the  aim  was  to  aid  farmers 
and  our  subscribers  and  save  them 
from -loss  if  possible.  That  is  still  our 
foremost  aim.  To  this  we  have  added 
giving  information  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  on  the  problems  that  confront 
them;  aiding  in  finding  satisfactory- 
markets  for  their  goods;  collecting 
outstanding  bills  and  debts;  in  short, 
helping  in  any  way  we  can  to  iron 
out  difficulties  and  disputes  and  bring 
about  adjustments  when  possible. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to 
succeed,  but  be  assured  it  is  our 
earnest  endeavor  to  render  helpful 
service  and  advice.  The  latch  string 
is  always  out  and  you  can  pull  it  by 
letter  any  time. 

Just  to  emphasize  the  point  we 
have  so  often  made,  that  due  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  before  ac¬ 
cepting  glowing  propositions,  the 
following  experience  has  just  come 
to  our  attention.  A  Brooklyn  man 
has  been  accused  of  getting  $6,000 
from  a  woman  and  $5,000  from  her 
husband  for  investment  in  a  banana 
plantation  in  British  Honduras. 
While  the  astute  gentleman  (?)  is 
being  held  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny,  he  denies  the  charge  and 
states  that  claims  for  the  lands  have 
been  filed  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  party  who  gave  the  $6,000 
reports  that  when  no  returns  came 
in  on  her  investment  as  promised, 
she  went  to  British  Honduras  to  look 
for  the  plantation,  but  her  search  was 
not  successful  and  she  was  sorely 
disappointed  and  disillusioned.  The 
“gentleman”  may  have  proof  that  he 
owns  some  land  in  British  Honduras, 
but  as  an  investment  it  evidently 
did  not  come  up  to  the  promises  he 
made  for  it  when  soliciting  the  cash. 
In  any  event,  the  necessity  of 
thorough  investigation,  of  both  the 
individual  offering  the  investment 
and  the  property  or  plan  involved,  is 
clearly  emphasized,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  will  think  twice  before  they 
pay  out  money  in  matters  on  which 
they  have  only  specious  arguments 
and  flowery  promises. 

I  sent  a  money  order  of  $5.85  to 
the  Treasure  Chest,  246  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  to  pay  for  a  Swiss 
wrist  watch.  I  have  written  three  or 
four  times,  and  have  never  had  any 
reply  and  never  received  the  watch. 

I  asked  them  to  refund  my  money, 
but  they  do  not  reply.  It  seems  I 
should  have  one  or  the  other.  Do 
you  know  of  the  concern?  a.  e.  m. 

New  York 

The  letterhead  of  Daniel  Jaffe  of 
the  Treasure  Chest  gave  the  address 
and  telephone  number.  Letters  were 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  unclaimed.  The  concern  that 
answered  our  telephone  call  stated 
Mr.  Jaffe  of  the  Treasure  Chest  had 
had  desk  room  and  telephone  service 
only  and  these  had  been  discontinued 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Jaffe.  If  any  of  our  readers  hear 
of  him  we  would  like  the  infor¬ 
mation.  If  he  appears  on  the  horizon 
again  we  hope  this  experience  will 
be  remembered  and  money  saved. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Nurseries  have  sent  me  full  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  amounting  to  $5.80 
and  very  nice  plants  too,  far  different 
from  what  was  sent  me  originally. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
efforts  in  my  behalf  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  do  it  but 
you  sure  got  results  in  a  very  short 
time.  Frankly,  I  did  not  have  much 
hope  of  getting  an  adjustment  from 
them,  but  you  did  it  again.  It  took 
some  prodding  from  an  influential 
source  such  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  convince  them  it  was  to 
their  adantage  to  live  up  to  their 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  to  the 
customer.  Since  you  make  no  charge 
for  your  service,  please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  and  the  assurance  that 
you  have  gained  a  real  friend  for 
your  paper.  e.  p.,  jr. 

Wisconsin 

This  is  a  graciouS  letter  and  we 
have  many  of  a  similar  tenor.  They 
are  helpful  and  spur  us  on  to  serve 
our  readers.  We  feel  sufficiently  re¬ 
paid  to  know  that  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  our  purpose  to  some  extent 
at  least. 


Two  newspaper  reports  on  insur¬ 
ance  have  just  been  published,  and 
both  are  referred  to  in  the  hope  that 
our  readers  will  recognize  the  ear¬ 
marks  when  buying  their  insurance. 
In  one  case  an  attorney  read  the  fine 
print  on  an  insurance  policy,  and  as 
a  result  four  insurance  men  were 
charged  with  mail  fraud,  because  he 
found  that  large  letters  in  the  policy 
promised  $25  a  week  for  eight 
weeks  alter  the  seventh  day  of  con¬ 
finement  at  home.  Reading  on,  he 
found,  in  small  print  underneath  the 
large  letters,  that  the  payments  were 
limited  to  policy  holders  older  than 
60  years  of  age,  younger  than  80 
years  of  age,  and  suffering  from 
chicken  pox,  mumps,  diphtheria, 
measles  —  all  children’s  diseases  — 
or  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever  or 
undulant  fever.  The  four  insurance 
men  mentioned  were  officials  of  the 
now  non-existent  Westminister  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
lawyers  found  this  insurance  policy 
did  not  insure  much. 

The  other  case  is  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Insurance  Rates  and  Regu¬ 
lations  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  discuss  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  injunctions  and  crimin¬ 
al  action  to  prevent  the  sale  of  un¬ 
authorized  mail  order  accident  and 
health  insurance  policies.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  warned  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  take 
action  unless  the  state  “takes  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  amend  its  insurance 
and  penal  laws  to  halt  mail  order 
sales  by  companies  which  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
state  insurance  law  in  relation  to  the 
merits  of  their  policies.”  This  is  an 
action  that  should  have  been  taken 
a  long  time  ago.  Many  people,  who 
thought  they  were  fully  covered  in 
limited  insurance  policies,  found  that 
their  accident  had  not  happened  in 
the  way  indicated  in  the  policy  and 
their  particular  illness  or  accident 
was  eliminated  or  their  age  was  pro¬ 
hibitive.  In  fact,  many  signed  for 
policies  before  they  received  them 
and  had  to  take  the  agent’s  word  for 
the  general  provisions.  The  awaken¬ 
ing  came  when  they  found  limi¬ 
tations  in  fine  print  that  nullified 
their  claims.  The  conclusion  is  that  a 
policy  should  be  taken  out  with  a 
responsible  company;  it  should  be 
thoroughly  read  before  signing;  and 
should  not  be  paid  for  until  this  has 
been  done. 

Maybe  you  can  help  me  with  this 
problem.  Last  May  we  purchased  a 
fruit  juicer  for  $69.50.  After  some 
delay  it  was  received,  but  our  plans 
to  open  a  boarding  house  had  not 
materialized  and  we  could  not  use 
the  juicer.  We  wrote  the  company 
that  it  was  returned  unused  but  have 
not  had  an  adjustment.  Can  you  help 
us?  w.  s. 

Ordinarily  a  concern  will  not  take 
back  goods  after  they  are  purchased 
if  there  is  no  complaint  about  the 
article.  The  reason  in  this  case  was 
important  to  the  purchaser,  but  it 
did  not  concern  the  company.  How¬ 
ever,  they  took  the  broad  view  of 
the  matter  and  accepted  the  return  of 
the  juicer  and  made  an  adjustment 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  their 
customer.  We  think  this  was  a  gra¬ 
cious  act  on  the  part  of  the  company 
and  will  bring  them  considerable 
more  business  than  if  they  had  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  We  mention  this  because  pur¬ 
chasers  must  understand  that  they 
cannot  expect  adjustments  when  they 
have  changed  their  mind  or  their 
situation,  or  their  need  for  an  article. 
Reflection  is  needed  when  one  is 
purchasing  goods  as  well  as  when 
signing  contracts. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  inquiring  how  displaced 
persons  can  be  brought  into  the 
United  States.  There  are  regularly 
appointed  agencies  for  this  purpose 
and  they  should  be  consulted.  There 
is  an  investigation  being  made  of 
what  is  termed  a  “displaced  persons 
travel  racket.”  Some  foi'eign  travel 
agencies  are  soliciting  travel  funds 
from  American  relatives  of  displaced 
persons,  whereas  transportation  is 
arranged  for  by  a  legitimate  organi¬ 
zation.  There  is  a  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
will  be  wise  to  check  on  solicitations 
if  received. 


hick  Mash  for  Goslings 

Some  of  my  goslings  have  died; 
they  were  getting  chick  starting 
mash.  Do  you  think  this  feed  killed 
them  off?  Some  of  my  young  geese 
ha/e  collapsed  in  the  field;  they  had 
grass  but  no  grain.  What  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa-  mrs.  r.  w. 

We  raise  goslings  right  along  with 
ducklings  on  chick  starting  mash 
with  very  good  results,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  access  to  mash  or 
grain  should  of  itself  kill  them  off. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  these  young 
birds  were  not  getting  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  ration,  they  might  have  collapsed 
from  lack  of  food,  rather  than  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  Also,  the  ones  in  the  field 
might  have  died  from  exposure.  If 
you  feed  dry  mash,  you  should  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  water  avail¬ 
able  for  your  birds  to  drink. 

While  geese  are  grazers  it  takes  a 
lot  of  feed  to  grow  a  10  to  15  pound 
carcass.  Grgss  is-  all  right  but,  if  you 
want  maximum  growth,  you  will 
have  to  supply  either  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  or  developing  mash. 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
■  Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
|  Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis- 
I  solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
|  Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
I  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

I  Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

I  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560  -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


-Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently- 


Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 

B00KWE|G,  AABINS’gTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

pVlc'cs8  W?ne  S&GAR  K^uMes" &«TaPAV“ 
BOX  No.  1107.  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


231 


I  Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Attv- 
COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


FEED  MIXER 

For  Sale  Used.  With  floor  loader  and  bagger,  1000  lb. 
capacity.  Reasonable.  FRANKLIN  SUPPLY  CO. 
412  N.  CLINTON  AVE.,  ROCHESTER  5,  N.  Y. 

War!  Surplus  Buys:  Cutting  pliers  8"  worth  $2  50  only 
SI  3D,  10  pc  box  wrench  set  worth  $26  only  $6.9o.  C  law 
hammers  worth  $2.  only  $1.20.  Hack  saw  frame  worth 
SI. 75  only  $1.  Hack  saw  blades  only  7oc  per  dozen. 
Cash  with  order  prepaid.  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND, 
P.  O.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 

WANTED  —  Will  pay  over  list  for  new  International 
“M”  tractors  and  top  price  for  used  “M’s.” 
JOHN  FURDELL,  DUAL  WELDING  SERVICE 
Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Phone  6039 

Air  Grease  Gun  —  Brand  new,  Lincoln,  Gov't  surplus 

sold  for  $52  only  $16.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  THE  FARMER’S  FRIEND, 

P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS  —  CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs  —  high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Sale:  200  TON,  3  WIRE.  BARN  BALED  HAY. 
150  TON,  GOOD,  BRIGHT  OAT  STRAW. 
BY  CARLOAD  OR  TRAILER  LOAD. 

H.  E.  WELDEN,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  ALL  GRADES  OF  HAY  - 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  SENECA  TURNPIKE 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  9-2885 


6-7  H.  P.  FAIRBANKS  -  MORSE  HEAVY  DUTY 
ENGINE,  like  new.  1,600  Egg  Electric  Incubator. 
M.  S.  STOLTZFUS,  R.  I,  COCH  RAN VI LLE,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  GROWN 
LADINO  CLOVER,  RED,  ALSIKE.  and  ALFIALA. 
LLOYD  SCHULD,  JEFFERSON,  WISCONSIN 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg.  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 
_ 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HKLP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  00 
cows,  three  times  dally,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  \  eek,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc,,  Union,  New  Jersey. 

MACHINE  and  hand  milkers  wanted.  Married  mea. 

$180  per  month  and  house.  Single  men,  $100  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Apply:  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 
Flemington,  N.  3. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  8. 
citizen?  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  broiler  raising.  No  liquor. 
Modern  4-room  bungalow  provided.  Good  wages  to  the 
right  party.  Write  or  phone  Antzis,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Northport,  L.  X.,  N.  Y.  Phone  1112. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  all  around  farmer  on  large  irrigated 
L.  I.  machine  operated  farm.  Must  be  an  expert 
tractor  man.  New  home,  all  conveniences,  good  pay, 
must  be  hard  worker  and  have  excellent  references. 
BOX  9916,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

COUPLE:  Good  hand  milker  for  10-12  Guernseys  with 
general  farming  experience;  wife  to  cook,  general 
housework.  Congenial  family  on  small  dairy  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Permanent  position  for  right  couple, 
private  quarters;  $175;  board.  BOX  9108,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ _ 

MANAGER  for  raw  milk  receiving  station.  Salary 
$75  per  week.  Write  stating  qualifications,  age, 

references,  etc.  BOX  9110,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  First  class  dairyman  with  knowledge  of 

making  butter,  cottage  cheese.  Strictly  dairy  work, 
no  milking.  R.  H.  Allen,  Florham  Farm,  Madison, 
New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  as  foreman  on  large  fruit 
farm.  Must  understand  use  and  care  of  modem 
machinery.  Good  wages  for  the  right  man.  Living 

conditions  with  automatic  heat,  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric  stove,  refrigerator,  etc.  Apply  at  once.  BOX 
9123,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

THREE  men  wanted  for  fruit  farm.  House,  privileges. 

overtime  pay,  bonus.  Covert  Apple  Orchards,  Inter- 
lakcn,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  orchard  manager,  experienced  spraying 
and  pruning  apples  and  peaches.  Will  offer  com¬ 
mission  on  profit.  Apply  BOX  0101,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  small  family  for 
modern  dairy  farm.  Herd  consists  of  registered 
Holsteins.  Man  must  be  sober,  conscientious  and 
willing  to  work.  Modern  house  with  all  conveniences. 
Working  conditions  are  very  good.  Farm  is  located 
in  New  Jersey.  We  are  only  interested  in  applicants 
who  desire  a  good  job  and  the  desire  to  make  good. 
References  and  past  experience  required.  BOX  0102, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise 
meats  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  tfye  envelope. 


SALESMAN,  part  or  full  time  to  place  agencies  on 
a  small  Quonset  type  aluminum  garages,  and  utility 
buildings.  Commission.  Red  Hed  Products  Co.,  Lang- 
horne.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  for  small  southwest  Connecticut  farm, 
under  development  but  well  mechanized,  intelligent 
happy  farm  family,  not  over  one  ehild  now.  Man  able 
to  plan  and  work.  Knowledge  of  registered  sheep, 
also  poultry,  hogs  and  crops.  Wife  to  help  family 

occasionally.  Permanent  job,  good  pay  for  right  people. 
Agricultural  graduate  preferred.  BOX  0104,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Man  for  D.H.I.A.  work.  New  Haven 
County.  Must  meet  people  easily.  Good  pay,  board 
and  room.  Apply,  County  Agent,  335  Prospect  St., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn. _ 

WANTED :  Working  farmer  to  run  farm  for  breed¬ 
ing  beef  cattle.  Knowledge  of  cattle  care  and 

growing  of  grass  desirable.  Must  be  capable  of 

operating  truck  and  farm  machinery.  Permanent 
position.  New  house  will  be  furnished.  BOX  0105, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WORKING  manager  for  college  poultry  plant.  Pre¬ 
ferably  single.  Experienced.  References  required. 
National  Agricultural  College  Farm  School  P.  O. 
Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED :  Test  cow  milker.  Ten  cows  three  times 
daily.  Must  be  first  class  milker,  clean  and 

conscientious  worker.  New  5-room  apartment  on 
farm.  Reinfeld  Farms,  Scobeyville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Eatontown  3-0885. _ 

WANTED;  Man  and  wife  to  act  as  house  father  and 
mother  to  group  of  boys  at  Kis-Lyn  Industrial 
School.  Excellent  character,  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 

preferably  with  farm  experience.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton,  Supt.',  Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ - 

HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  wanted  for  Long  Island 

growing  dairy  farm.  Must  be  steady,  sober  and 
reliable.  Td°al  working  and  living  conditions.  Top 
wages.  Paid  vacation.  BOX  0106,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  for  general  housewurk  and  cooking  for  4 

adults.  Own  room  and  bath,  references,  $160  per 
month.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Griff en,  1131  North  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone  White  Plains  9-3028. 
WANTED:  Women  up  to  45  years  of  age,  to  take 
course  in  practical  nursing.  Salary  paid  for  ser¬ 
vices  while  in  training  which  will  be  for  several 
weeks,  with  full  maintentance  and  single  room. 

Good  pay  offered  if  employment  continues  after  com¬ 
pleting  course.  Apply  Masonic  Home.  Adm.  Building 
or  write  P.  O,  BOX  420,  Wallingford,  Conn, _ 

MAN  for  small  purebred  dairy  farm;  understand 
milking.  Loth  machine  and  hand;  farm  machinery 
and  use  of  same  in  hay  and  pasture  fields;  ability  to 
cooperate  with  working  manager  for  benefit  to  both. 
To  the  right  man  we  offer  a  permanent  job;  good  4 
room  apartment ;  better  than  prevailing  wages ;  prefer 
married  man  with  not  more  than  one  child;  farm 
located  in  New  Jersey;  state  past  experience  and  de- 
tails  in  first  letter;  BOX  0112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Elderly,  two  adults.  Suburbs.  Own 
room,  radio.  Good  home,  small  salary.  P.  O.  BOX 
186,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm,  under  40,  willing 

to  help  with  milking  and  farm  work.  Complete 
charge  of  home.  Oswiek  Farm,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Call  2328, _ _ 

MOTHER'S  helper,  age  20  to  50,  wanted  in  nice 

home  at  Mattituck,  Long  Island.  Husband,  wife  and 
three  children  Write  full  particulars:  E.  A.  R., 
Box  15,  E,  N.  Y,  Station,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl,  as  nursemaid,  no  house¬ 

hold  duties;  own  room,  with  young  couple  in  country 
good  home  for  right  person :  ample  time  off ;  wonderful 
surroundings.  Write  BOX  167,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

YEAR  around  experienced  gardener,  handyman,  em¬ 
ployment  January.  Owner  will  furnish  on  property 
five  room  cottage.  References  required.  Apply  John 
W,  Doty,  Smith  Ridge  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  adults.  Excellent  opportunity 

refined  person  desiring  permanent  attractive  home, 
wages.  One  mile  from  Albany.  Good  bus  service.  BOX 
0118,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive.  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  'Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FORESTRY  position  warned.  Graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Ranger  School.  Experienced.  Harold 
Decker,  care  Lawton,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  can  do  garden,  farm  work  and  repair 
jobs.  Prefers  good  home  to  high  wages.  F.  Hinz- 
mann,  133rd  St  and  Convent  Ave.,  New  York  City  27. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  Christian  woman,  40,  with  child, 
competent  with  household  management,  cooking  and 
sick-care,  best  references.  BOX  304,  Northfieid, 
Vermont, _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  single;  private  estate,  small 
institution.  Experienced  building  repairs.  Al.  Linck, 
Box  401-A,  Rt.  2,  Hales  Corners,  Wise. _ 

EUROPEAN,  experienced,  wants  manage  or  rent 
farm  n  shares.  Security,  references.  BOX  0107, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  fully  equipped  and  stocked  to  operate 
100-300  acres;  grain  and  dairy  farm.  48  years  old, 
college  graduate,  lifetime  experience,  wants  contact 
with  owner  of  suitable  vacancy,  for  rental,  shares  or 
otherwise.  Pref.  New  Jersey.  A-l  reference.  Daniel 
R.  Hermann,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone 
Freehold  8-1749  R  2. 

D.  H.  I.  A.  supervisor,  two  years  testing,  farming  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  New  York  State.  BOX 
0108.  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

RELIABLE  couple,  maintenance  man,  caretaker  job, 
or  care  for  elderly  couple  for  Winter.  Willing  to 
travel.  State  wages  and  particulars.  Chas.  A. 
Barrows.  Franklin.  N,  Y.  Tel.  19  F  3. _ 

TEACHER,  dependable,  experienced,  desires  rural 
posiiion.  BOX  QUO.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER.  49,  seeks  position.  Egelhof,  R.  3, 
Brewster.  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGER,  not  caretaker,  permanent;  33,  married, 
college.  Initiative  and  executive  ability  deserving 
of  large  scale  management.  Extensive  experience  with 
crop  research  and  production,  livestock,  machinery 
and  cost  accounting.  BOX  0113,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKERS,  farmers,  two  single  men;  middleaged, 
state  school  graduates,  capable  of  handling  dairy 
farm,  for  best  results.  Good  understanding  of  crop 
rotation,  gardening,  farm  machinery.  Will  consider 
private  estate,  institution.  Good  habits,  best  refer- 
ences,  BOX  0111.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER"!  Ail  branches,  lifetime  experience,  practi¬ 
cal,  scientific,  resultful  commercial  farming;  specialty 
purebred  Guernseys.  BOX  0109,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  colored  cook,  houseworker,  seeks 
position,  modem  farm.  References.  BOX  0116,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HIGHLY"  Educated  agricultural  expert,  43  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  seeks  job  at  university,  research  station, 
experimental  farm  or  highly  cultured  private  farm. 
Sandor,  44  West  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARMS;  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2. _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton. 

N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J.  „ _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 

5- 1513. _ 

FOR  Sale:  172  acre  dairy  farm,  15-room  boarding 
house.  Write  for  price.  Anthony  Zabett,  Greenville, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Western 
New  Jersey.  Not  over  $29,000.  BOX  8090,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

small  fruit  farm:  Apple  orchard,  stand,  3-room 
cabin,  18  acres,  75  miles  N.  Y.  C.,  on  hard  road, 
500  apple  trees  yielding  6,000  bushels  yearly;  other 
buildings,  completely  equipped,  2  tractors,  sprayer, 
etc.,  $7,500.  Terms.  A.  J.  Dibenio,  Realtor,  May- 
brook,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5691. _ _ 

BARGAIN  list,  fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  J.  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

BUSINESS  block  with  living  quarters;  also  modern 
home  next  door.  Near  State  Hospital,  Ordnance, 
Sampson  College,  Box  321,  Lodi,  N.  Y, _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  farms  for  sale:  50  acres  and  20  acres. 

Macadam  road.  Buildings,  A-l  condition.  6.000  lay¬ 
ing  hen  capacity.  Have  5,000  White  Leghorn  layers. 

6- car  garage.  Electric  incubators.  60  acres  bearing 
peach  and  apple  orchards.  Modern  fruit  packing  house. 
Ample  cold  storage  for  fruit.  Modern  equipment  for 
fruit  and  poultry.  Will  sell  with  or  without  poultry 
and  equipment.  BOX  9116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  ACRES  Vermont  poultry  farm  and  hatchery.  3,000 
breeders,  26,000  incubator  capacity  on  U.  S. 
highway.  A  well  established  baby  chick  business  one- 
half  mile  from  village.  Ideal  for  tourist,  cabins,  diner. 
House  newly  decorated,  insulated.  All  modem  im 
provements.  $36,000  complete,  part  furniture  worth 
$50,000.  No  agents.  BOX  9120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month.  Safranek, 
Vineland.  N.  J.  _ _ 

CHICKEN  farm  for  sale:  5Ys  acres  on  state  highway 
on  Long  Island.  2,000  layer  or  5,000  broiler  ca¬ 
pacity.  Borders  on  beautiful  lake.  8-room  house,  all 
modern  improvements,  hot  water  heat,  oil  burner, 
domestic  hot  water  combined.  Price  $20,000.  BOX 
7984,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXCELLENT  productive  farm,  200  nearly  level  acres, 
good  buildings,  modern  conveniences,  38  head  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  tractor  implements ;  30  miles  to  Buffalo 
on  paved  road.  $20,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  95  Main 
St..  Arcade,  N.  Y, _ _ _ _ 

FARM  for  rent:  Game  bird  or  chicken  farm  for  rent 
in  Margaretville,  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
Route  28.  Buildings  ready  to  start  either  enterprise. 
Also  about  25  acres  tillable  land.  For  information. 
E.  H.  Ronay,  123  West  57th  St,,  New  York  City. 

MARKET  garden  farm,  63  acres,  annual  crop  $8,000; 

spinach,  tomatoes.  celery.  Fine  old  Georgian 
Colonial  12  rooms,  sunparlor,  fireplaces,  two  baths, 
steam  heat.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Rose,  68  Cottage  St., 
Hudson.  Mass. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  properties  for  sale:  Poultry,  15 

acres;  spacious  hen,  brooder  and  greenhouses;  with 
equipment;  macadam  road.  Dairy,  desirable  188  acres, 
brick  house;  V*  mile  macadam  road.  Stock,  attractive 
138  acres;  stone  house;  macadam  road.  145  acres 

$10,000.  102  acres  $11,000.  Other  houses  and  farms. 

Danners  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  Agent  East 

Berlin.  Penna.  Phone  15-R-2. _ _ 

ONE  of  the  greatest  paying  businesses  in  Western 
New  York,  furniture  and  appliance  store.  Elderly 
owner  wants  to  retire,  will  sacrifice  large  solid 

brick  two  story  building;  approximately  $40,o00 
stock,  $15,000  plus  inventory,  $25,000  will  handle. 
Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York.  


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  wife,  child,  desires  work  on  dairy 

farm,  inexperienced;  would  be  willing  to  train 
under  G.I.  Bill.  Sober,  ambitious,  plumber  by  trade, 
knowledge  gas  engines.  A.  H.  Paff,  117  E.  3rd  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  on  small  country  place.  Good  homo. 

Sn.all  wages.  BOX  0114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  light  housework  in  exchange  for  room 
and  board.  Two  adults,  modern  suburban  home  one 
mile  from  Albany.  BOX  0119,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WA.Mii):  Lady  25-45  io  ra so  care  or  20  mont 
old  boy  and  do  light  housekeeping  in  return  fc 
room  and  board  plus  small  salary.  New  York  Cit' 
BOX  9117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  central  New  York  near  Syracuse,  450 
acres,  accommodates  60  head.  Two  houses;  modern, 
gas,  electricity,  water,  very  productive,  alfalfa  corn, 
grain,  150  acres  new  seeding.  Located  on  state  high¬ 
way  No.  5.  One  mile  from  town.  Excellent  markets. 
School  bus.  Some  tools.  Cash  or  share  rent.  Available 
January  1,  1949.  J.  G.  Conley.  1649  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

90  ACRES,  electricity,  running  water,  very  good 
buildings,  29  head,  tools,  mail  delivery,  snowplow, 
milk  truck  at  door.  Furnace,  bath,  good  road,  3/10 
mile  from  state  highway.  Write  owner.  BOX  0120, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  100  acre  farm;  small  down  payment,  terms, 
some  equipment,  animals.  Consider  elderly  owner 
remaining.  BOX  0121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

110  ACRE  stocked  farm,  9-room  house,  steam  heat; 

$18,000,  BOX  62,  Canterbury,  Conn. 

BENT  for  season,  Orlando,  Florida,  new  home,  5 
rooms  newly  furnished.  Two  blocks  from  center  of 
town.  Blakey,  1014  Ridgewood,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FOR  Sale:  Fine  13-roem  house,  five  blocks  city 
green,  oak  floors,  oil  heat,  fireplace,  2%  baths, 
double  brick  garage,  large  lot;  10  rooms  rented,  big 
income  plus  owners  apartment.  Wonderful  opportunity 
retired  couple.  Price  $25,000  half  cash.  Bertha  E. 
Logan.  451  Orange  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. _ 

119  ACRES  on  Penna.  Route  115,  11  miles  north  of 
Easton.  Pa.,  90  acres  fertile  tillable  soil,  stream, 
good  70  by  40  barn,  pig,  pen.  etc.,  solid  stone  8-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  beautiful  location. 
Ap./ly  Jacob  Wiersma,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Windgap,  Pa. 

WANTED  to  buy,  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  in  Catskills  or  Columbia  County.  Improvements 
not  necessary.  BOX  0115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Comfortable  farm  house  ia 

Pennsylvania.  Room  and  board  $50  per  month.  Mrs. 
Francis  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hancock,  Md. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  syrup:  No.  1  grade  $5.00  a  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

5  lb.  can  clover  honey,  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St..  Hudson  Falla,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  _ 

HONEY:  19  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  third  zone 

$3.17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  new  low  prices  on  five  gallon  cans  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon’s  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

WHOLESALE  Oranges,  275  pounds  (5  bushels)  for 

$10.  We  can  mix  with  tangerines,  grapefruit, 
navels.  Triumphs,  other  varieties  in  season.  Will 
ship  one  bushel  monthly  if  wanted.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Pomona  Citrus  Packers,  Pomona  Park, 
Florida. 


Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25,  Yz  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  Yz  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 


25th.  Express  collect.  No  colors  added.  Oranges 
$2.00  per  bushel;  tangerines  $2.50  per  bushel;  grape¬ 
fruit  $1.50  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van  Alstyne, 
Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


HONEY:  A-l  clover.  6  5-lb.  glass  $6.00;  amber,  no 

buckwheat,  $5.00  F.  O.  3.  Francis  Lamlca,  Whitter 
Road,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $2.00 
bushel.  Tangerines  or  mixed  fruit  $2.50  bushel. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  light  clover  $9.00;  darker  clover 

$8.00;  goldenrod  $8.00;  buckwheat  $7.20.  Lavem 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs. 

$1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00;  30  lbs.  $8.00.  Old  fashioned 
buckwheat,  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  third  zone. 
Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

HONEY- Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat.  Five  pound 

pails  delivered  $1.50.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield, 
Penna. 


HUDSON  Valley  apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Rome, 

Greening.  Baldwin,  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Winesap, 
Golden  Delicious.  One  or  any  combination  of  two 
varieties.  Prepaid  to  150  miles.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  One-half  bushel  $2.50;  1 %  bushel  crate  $4.50. 
Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  Highland,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  60  lb.  can  at  $9.00;  light  amber, 

60  lb.  can  $7.60;  not  prepaid.  Guaranteed  satis- 
faction.  George  Hand,  R.  2,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y, 

FRUIT,  cheapest  yet.  Sirs.  Lula  Crum,  Apopka 
Florida. 


INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 
packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seedless 
grapefruit.  $4.25;  oranges,  $4.65;  half  and  half, 
$4.45;  red  or  pink  grapefruit,  $5.25;  Temple  oranges, 
$5.65;  Yz  Tempi®  oranges,  %  seedless  grapefruit, 
$5  00.  Tangerines,  Yz  bushel.  $3.45.  Florida  honey 
(shipped  with  fruit  only),  1  pound,  $.32.  5  pounds. 
$1.45.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso,  Florida. 

CLOVER  honey,  five  pound  pail  $1.45  delivered  third 

zone;  six  $7.50;  buckwheat  $1.25  and  $6.00  John 
Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 

color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3.75; 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25.  As 
good  as  the  best  you’ve  had  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd 
Clearwater,  Florida. _ 

HONEY :  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pall 

$1.3o;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.00;  60  lb.  cans  $9.50. 
All  postpaid  third  zone.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

UNSPRAYED  tree-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit, 

tangelos.  Bushel,  mixed,  $2.60  plus  express. 

George  D.  Orner,  Tavares,  Florida. _ 

LARGO,  Florida:  Walsingham  Groves.  Tree  ripened 

fruits.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Oranges,  bushel  $2  75- 
grapefruits,  bushel  $2  50;  mixed,  bushel  $2.60; 
tangerines,  when  in  season,  bushel  $3.25.  FOB 
Largo. 


ORANGE  prices  same. 

Kiniber,  Winter  Park, 


See  December  18th  Rural. 

Florida. 


NORTH  Country”  ciover  honey,  the  same  unsur¬ 
passed  quality  for  your  breakfast  toast.  One  case 
of  6.  5-lb.  pails  $7.50  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  apples  (McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Bananas,  Delicious,  King,  your  choice)  $3.00  half 
a  bushel.  Best  clover  honey  5  lbs.  $1.25  shipped  by 
Railway  Express  collect  charges.  Huni’s  Mountain 
Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


uur  cnoicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  or  assorted.  Full 
bushel  only  $5.50;  90  pound  crate  $8.50.  Family  fruit 
excellent  quality  not  fancy  55  pound  bushel  $5.00; 
90.  pound  crate  $7.50.  Express  prepaid  East  of 
Mississippi  River;  add  15%  west.  Ingram  Groves, 
Box  15,  RN,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s.  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Shotgun,  deer  rifle,  binoculars;  reason- 
able.  Howard  Tate.  North  Wales  Pa _ 

JAMESWAY  incubator  for  turkey  eggs,  or  chicken, 

1,875  turkey  egg  capacity,  separate  hatching  com¬ 
partment,  A-l  condition  $225.  Also  Jamesway  addi¬ 
tion,  same  size,  to  be  attached  to  first  one,  A-l 
condition  $150  or  both  for  $335  if  you  will  pick  them 
up.  Also  Buckeye  900  turkey  egg  incubator,  used  one 
season,  $140,  J.  M.  Johnson,  New  Preston.  Conn, 

WANTED:  Garden  tractor  with  sickle  bar.  J.  Lien- 

bard,  2355  Story  Ave.,  Bronx  61,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Caterpillar  bulldozer.  Write,  stating  model, 
condition  and  price.  N.  Pompa,  R.  D.  3,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Lowther  C.  saw  6  hp.  for  cutting 

trees,  logs,  etc.  $250;  also  International  Cub  trac¬ 
tor'  with  side  mower,  self  starter,  lights,  complete, 
new  $800.  M.  Wahl,  Gardiner.  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  6144. 

WANTED:  Lean-to  greenhouse,  about  8x10  ft.  by 

15  to  20  ft-  BOX  0103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Cordwood,  oak  saw  timber,  manure. 
Fred  Beck,  Stanhope,  New  Jersey. _ 

SMALL  32  volt  DC  power  plant  and  batteris.  D.  H. 
Passage,  333  Allaire  Ave.,  Leonia,  N,  J, _ 

SACRIFICE:  New  20  cubic  foot,  stainless  steel  top 
farm  freezer.  Five  year  guarantee.  Sealed  unit;  $399. 
Donald  Roberts,  12  School  St.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts,  all  sizes  and  telephone 
poles.  Erwin  Ackerman,  Harrisville,  N.  Y. _ 

SMALL  32  volt  DC  power  plant  and  batteries.  D,  H. 
Passage,  333  Allaire  Ave.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 


ffman 


You  can  depend  on 
Hoffman  Quality  Alfalfa 
seed  foradaptability  and 
good  growth.  It  is  finest 
hardy  seed  from  good 
U.S.  sources. 


Here’s  seed  you  can  depend  on!  Seed  that  will  give  you  better  crops— keep  your  product 
tion  up  at  high  levels— year  after  year!  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds! 

Before  you  plant  alfalfa,  clover,  oats,  or  other  field  crops  — send  for  the  new  Hoffman 
Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book.”  Tells  how  you  can  get  bigger  yields  at  lower  cost! 
It’s  chuck  full  of  valuable  seed  information,  interesting  farm  facts  and  hundreds  of  ideas 
that  will  help  you  save  time  and  money! 


Genuine  seed  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  pasture  clover.  You’ll 
get  better  stands  of  fine 
quality,  clean  hay,  pasture 
or  grass  silage  when  you 
plant  Hoffman  Quality 
Clovers. 


For  more  hay,  beans, 
silage  or  pasture,  plant 
Hoffman  Quality  Soy¬ 
beans.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  see  the  new 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog! 


For  you  corn-growers!  Our  free  booklet,  "Corn  Like  You’ve  Never  Had  Before”,  tells 
how  Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  more  corn . . .  put  extra  dollars  in  your  pocket!  How 
Funk  G  Hybrids  are  "field-proved”  in  your  own  area  . . .  custom-built  for  your  corn  field! 

Planting  time  will  soon  be  here!  Before  you  order  your  seed  this  Spring,  you’ll  want 
both  these  valuable  farm  booklets.  They'll  pay  big  dividends,— help  you  to  bigger,  better, 
more  dependable  crops !  Be  sure  to  mail  the  coupon  today  for  yours ! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC  Sox  31  landitville,  Penna. 
Please  send  me  the  FREE  booklets  checked  below. 

□  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book. 

□  Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

Name _ • _ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Address 


Winter  Peace  on  a  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Farm 


Vo!,  xcix. 


Published  Seml-Montfily  by  Tlie  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 
333  \V.  30th  St.,  N»\v  York  1.  N.  Y.  Price  50e  a  Year. 


January  15,  1949 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Photo  —  Marjorie  and  Grant  Heilman.  Lititz,  Pa. 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1949 


Beef  Cattle  on  New 


England  Farms 


By  W.  B .  Young 


This  outstanding  young  Hereford  bull,  S.  L.  F 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  factors 
which  we  must  consider  in  order  to  compete 
with  Western  cattle  operators,  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  beef  cattle  producer 
here. 

1.  Buildings  should  be  tools  of  production — 
don’t  let  them  become  tombstones.  Buildings 
should  save  labor,  give  low  cost  storage  or 
housing,  increase  livestock  production,  and 
cost  the  minimum  for  upkeep.  A  beef  cow 
should  not  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  about 
$5.00  per  year  for  the  use  of  farm  buildings. 
The  value  of  farm  buildings  per  farm  and 


Elation,  son  of  the  noted  W.  H.  R.  Elation  52nd,  arrp  thp  ui?hp„t  fnparlv  HnnhlM  in 
is  beina  used  as  a  iunior  herd  sire  at.  Sunset  T.edne  ?_er  acre  1S  tfte  mgnest  (.nearly  double)  in  New 


/  *  *  —  •  —  ■  —  —  ~  —  ■  •  — ■  y 

ts  being  used  as  a  junior  herd  sire  at  Sunset  Ledge 
Farms,  owned  by  W.  W.  Shuttleworth,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.;  he  is  held  by  herd  manager 
Myron  D.  Avery. 


question  is  often  raised  —  Is 
there  a  place  for  beef  cattle 
on  New  England  farms?  My 
answer  is  a  definite  “Yes,” 
providing  a  farmer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  beef  cattle  enter- 
the  beef  cattle  enterprise  is 


England  of  any  section  of  the  country.  In 
Connecticut  the  value  is  $5,297  per  farm  or 
$72.86  per  acre.  Contrast  this  with  our  neigh¬ 
boring  State  of  New  York,  $3,005  or  $31.37 
per  acre;  or  Indiana,  $2,341  or  $21.39  per 
acre;  or  Texas,  $1,046  or  $3.02  per  acre.  This 
means  higher  taxes  and  a  greater  income  per 
acre  to  compete. 

2.  The  size  of  the  farm  influences  the  size 
and  efficiency  of  an  enterprise.  The  number  of 

. -  —  New  England  farms  is  increasing  and  their 

adapted  to  the  productivity  of  the  particular;  size  is  decreasing.  The  opposite  is  true  for 
farm  along  with  the  other  pro¬ 
jects  that  are  being  carried  on. 

At  the  outset  one  point  should 
be  stressed.  New  England  agri¬ 
culture  is  built  around  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  hen.  In  Connecticut 
we  have  two  out  of  eight  counties, 

Litchfield  and  Hartford,  which 
rank  in  the  first  100  counties  of 
the  United  States  in  value  of  dairy 
products  sold;  four  counties  in  the 
first  100  (Hartford,  New  Haven, 

New  London  and  Windham)  in 
the  number  of  birds  on  farms  and 
number  of  egg  produced;  and  five 
counties  in  the  first  100  (the  above 
four  plus  Tolland  County)  in 
number  of  chickens  produced.  I 
use  this  to  illustrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  dairy  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  in  New  England.  Generally 
speaking,  we  produce  no  grain  in 
New  England  to  feed  our  dairy 
herds  and  poultry  flocks.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  rely  upon  the  use 
of  our  pastures  and  roughages 
with  most  grain  shipped  in  from 
the  Middle  West  to  supplement 
the  crops  produced  under  our 
system  of  roughage  and  grass¬ 
land  farming. 

And  here  is  where  beef  cattle  production 
fits  into  our  New  England  agriculture  — grass¬ 
land  farming.  On  many  of  our  New  England 
farms  there  is  a  surplus  of  pasture  and  rough- 
age  which  might  well  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  cattle.  IHany  acres  each  year 
are  reverting  to  brush  and  unusable  land  on 
these  farms,  not  necessarily  because  it  will 
not  produce  grass,  but  because  most  dairy  and 
poultry  farms  are  producing  at  capacity  and 
more,  considering  the  amount  of  farm  labor 
available.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  farms 
owned  by  people  who 
do  not  care  to  do  such 
intensive  farming  as 
dairying  and  poultrying 
entail.  Therefore  many 
acres  in  this  area  often  lie 
idle.  This  land  could,  and 
should,  be  used  for  beef 
cattle  production  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor. 

Certainly,  our  New 
England  pastures  and 
land  are  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  land  used 
in  the  far  West  for  beef 

cattle  production;  and  this  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  ,  .  wxv'  uuuiucil 

is  an  imnortant  advantage  bee f  breecLin9  cows  and  then  calves  are  allowed  free  access  to  a  straw  stack  during  the  were  at  the  bottom  a 
c  ^  *  vT  ^  Winter,  it  will  provide  considerable  of  their  needed  roughage  at  a  comparatively  low  costs  t^at  time 

tor  New  England  beet  These  good  Angus  cows  and  calves  are  being  handled  in  this  manner  on  the  500  acre  farm  me’ 

producers.  of  J.  B.  Lewis  and  son,  Douglass,  in  Hartford  County,  Connecticut.  (Cont’d  on  Page  55) 


Polled  Shorthorns  are  increasing  in  popularity  in  the  Northeast.  This  deep 
bodied,  thick  fleshed  Polled  Shorthorn  heifer  was  champion  female  at  the 
last  P.  H.  Congress  sale.  She  ivas  consigned  by  Cherry  Hill  Farm, 
Reisterstown,  Md.,  and  purchased  by  Sperry  Farms,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


3.  Farm  wages  are  much  higher  in  New 
England  than  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  The  present  New  England  average 
farm  wage  is  the  highest  in  history  —  $139 
per  month  without  board  against  $107  per 
month  without  board  for  the  United  States. 
Although,  with  higher  city  living  costs,  there 
may  be  more  labor  interested  in  farm  jobs 
in  the  next  few  years,  nevertheless,  the  large 
numbers  in  farm  labor  usually  are  available 
only  during  periods  of  depression  and  hard 
times. 

4.  The  average  age  of  farm  operators  is 
now  over  55  years.  The  six  New  England 
States  have  a  higher  percentage  of  older  farm 
operators  than  any  other  area;  hence  there  is 
opportunity  for  young  men  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  many  New  England  farms  in  the 
next  few  years.  But  they  must  realize  that 
they  face  keen  competition  not  only  within 
the  area  but  from  without  as  well. 

5.  The  caution  signal  has  been  on  and  now 
the  red  light  is  showing  on  farm  purchases. 
Today  farm  land  values  or  prices  have 
reached,  and  are  exceeding,  the  1920  peak. 
Farm  prices  are  more  than  double  what  they 

were  in  1935-39.  In  1947  there 
were  49  voluntary  farm  sales  per 
1,000  farms,  the  smallest  in  five 
years.  Cash  buyers  purchased  55 
per  cent  of  all  farms  bought  in 
1947.  1946  was  the  all-time  high 
in  the  voluntary  sales  of  farms 
when  57.7  transfers  per  1,000 
farms  were  made.  Contrast  that 
number  with  the  peak  during 
World  War  I,  48.8  transfers  per 
1,000  farms  in  1919,  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  turnover  in  farm 
land  ownership. 

Last  year,  on  farms  purchased 
with  mortgages,  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  was  42  per  cent.  This  means 
that  many  farms  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  loans  substantially  above  the 
total  sale  value  of  that  land  in 
1940.  What  would  happen  if 
agricultural  prices  returned  to  the 
1940  price  level?  Yes,  the  red  light 
should  surely  be  on  for  mortgages 
of  any  consequence  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farm  land. 

6.  Livestock  farming  is  still  the 
key  to  the  future.  Livestock  and 
livestock  products  account  for  well 
over  one  half  of  the  total  farm  in¬ 


come  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  sections  of  the  United  States.  One  rea-  American  people  are  large  consumers  of  ani- 
son  for  increased  numbers  in  New  England  is  mal  products,  because  they  prefer  such  to 
the  dividing-up  of  large  farms  into  smaller  cereals  and  plant  products.  For  the  further 
units  for  the  so-called  part  time  farmers  and  improvement  and  conservation  of  land,  and 
for  the  commuters  who  live  in  rural  areas  the  upbuilding  of  society  through  nutritious 
and  work  in  villages  and  cities.  Yet  beef  cattle  foods,  livestock  farming  still  is  the  key  to  the 
production  is  aft  enterprise  which  takes  larger  future  of  oui*  American  agriculture  and  way 
acreages  of  land  with  less  labor  than  do  other  of  life. 

types  of  agricultural  enterprise.  The  operation  7.  Cattle  numbers  are  at  low  ebb  and  cattle 
of  larger  units  usually  reduces  the  general  prices  are  at  their  peak.  The  beef  cattle  cycle 
overhead  expenses.  ordinarily  operates  on  a  14  to  16-year  peak 

to  peak  or  trough  to 
trough.  In  other  words, 
we  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  in  numbers 
and  at  the  peak  in  prices 
— this  should  mean  we  are 
starting  the  upswing  in 
numbers  and  a  decline  in 
prices  for  the  next  seven 
to  eight  years,  unless  war 
or  some  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  throws  production 
and  sales  out  of  balance. 
The  former  high  year  of 
beef  cattle  prices  was 
1932,  exactly  16  years  ago, 
and  the  cattle  numbers 
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We  Grow  Good  Field  Corn 

ROY  SHAVER  is  the  owner  of  Dover  Dale 
Dairy  Farm,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  I  manage  it  on  a  profit 
sharing  basis.  We  have  103  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins  and  256  acres  on  the  farm;  we  rent 
an  additional  100  acres  for  pasture.  We  strive 
to  build  and  maintain  an  orderly  and  good 
looking  property,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
strictly  commercial.  We  grow  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  grain  that  we  feed,  and  use  a 
hammer  mill  and  feed  mixer  to  convert  these 
grains  into  the  dairy  and  dry  rations;  corn- 
and-cob  meal  comprises  40  per  cent  of  these 
rations.  We  repair  all  our  machinery  ourselves, 
as  we  have  a  shop  and  the  necessary  tools.  We 
do  some  custom  hay  baling  and  all  of  the 
custom  corn  picking  in  the  township.  This  corn 
picking  enables  me  to  study,  very  closely,  the 
neighborhood’s  corn  crops  and  methods  used. 

I  have  some  very  definite  ideas  on  corn 
growing.  I  will  list  and  describe  the  practices 
that  I  think  will  produce  an  ideal  crop.  The 
texture  of  the  soil  I  prefer  for  corn  is  a  me¬ 
dium  loam.  The  preparation  of  this  soil  be¬ 
gins  about  four  or  five  years  before  the  corn 
is  grown.  At  that  time  we  establish  a  good 
alfalfa  or  Ladino  clover  sod  and  maintain  it 
in  peak  production  with  yearly  applications 
of  0-20-20,  or  superphosphate,  whichever  the 
test  designates.  I  have  a  soil  testing  kit  and 
test  every  field  every  year.  The  legumes  will 
put  nitrogen  into  the  soil.  In  this  way  we  have 
not  gone  to  any  extra  expense  to  build  up 
the  soil  for  the  corn  crop,  but  have  only  done 
what  is  necessary  to  get  good  hay  and  pasture 
yields.  We  have  built  up  the  soil  for  corn  in 
the  process. 

We  put  on  ground  limestone  when  we  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  corn,  and  put  on  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  correct  the  acidity  to  pH  7 
which  is  necessary  for  alfalfa.  In  this  way  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  corn  are  taken  care 
of;  the  full  effect  of  the  application  will  be 
felt  by  the  time  the  alfalfa  is  planted.  When 
the  legume  sod  is  plowed  for  corn,  there  will 
be  more  nitrogen  there  than  when  the  legume 
was  planted,  also  considerable  phosphorus 
and  potash  residues  from  the  yearly  0-20-20 
applications.  We  plow  sod  in  the  Fall  so  that 
it  will  have  ample  time  to  rot  and  settle.  We 
spread  10  to  12  loads  of  manure  per  acre  on 
top  of  plowed  sod.  We  usually  grow  corn  two 
consecutive  years  in  the  same  field;  the  second 
year  we  spread  manure  on  the  corn  stubble 
and  plow  it  under  in  the  Spring.  We  harrow 
the  ground  to  a  fine  tilth  and  get  it  as  smooth 
and  level  as  possible  so  that  the  corn  will  be 
planted  at  an  even  depth.  We  plant  the  rows 
36  inches  apart  and  like  to  drop  the  kernels 
nine  to  10  inches  in  the  row.  We  apply  400 
pounds  of  6-12-6  with  the  planter  to  give 
the  corn  a  quick  start. 

As  soon  as  the  first  weeds  start,  which  is 
before  the  corn  breaks  ground  (about  five  to 
seven  days  after  planting),  we  go  over  the 
field  with  a  chain  harrow.  This  enables  us  to 
wait  until  the  corn  is  about  four  inches  high, 
when  we  cultivate  again.  This  time  we  put 
the  cultivators  on  the  tractors  and  have  a 
special  fine  tooth  that  works  next  to  the  corn 
instead  of  shields  or  disks.  This  tooth  throws 
a  little  dirt  in  the  row,  so  as  to  cover  weeds, 
but  not  the  corn.  In  the  latter  cultivations,  of 
which  there  are  usually  two  more,  our  object 
is  to  throw  as  much  dirt  as  possible  around 
the  plants  without  covering  corn,  so  as  to 
smother  the  weeds  in  the  row.  We  stop  culti¬ 
vating  when  the  corn  is  18  to  20  inches  high, 
as  the  corn  at  this  height,  if  in  a  vigorous 
condition,  will  shade  out  the  weeds  and  we 
will  not  be  retarding  growth  by  cutting  off 
masses  of  roots. 

We  grow  50  to  55  acres  of  corn;  about  30 
acres  are  put  in  the  silos  with  a  field  chopper. 
We  have  three  silos  with  a  capacity  of  550 
tons.  The  other  20  to  25  acres  we  husk  with 
a  corn  picker.  This  year  we  husked  24  acres 
and  had  a  yield  of  about  5,300  bushels  of  ears. 
On  a  10-acre  field  we  had  an  officially  mea¬ 
sured  yield  of  128  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  a 
corn  growing  program  that  I  should  have 
mentioned  sooner  is  variety.  As  in  all  phases 
of  farming,  practice  alone  will  not  give  a  top 
yield;  it  takes  seed  with  a  breeding  back¬ 
ground,  whether  it  is  cows,  chickens  or  corn. 


We  plant  a  suitable  hybrid  kind,  that  is 
adapted  to  this  area.  The  object  of  choosing 
a  variety  is  to  choose  one  that  will  mature  in 
the  area  and  still  take  full  advantage  of  the 
growing  season.  We  plant  the  same  variety  for 
husking  and  ensilage,  so  as  to  have  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  grain  in  the  ensilage. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Harold  Metzner 


Southern  Acres  Farm,  approximately  700 
acres  of  rolling  grassland,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  small  woodlots,  lies  south  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Being  a  spot  of  sheer  beauty  in 
itself,  it  might  be  maintained  for  its  pictur- 


each.  This  we  planted  with  a  two-row  planter 
in  40-inch  rows,  trying  to  get  a  spacing  of 
about  seven  inches  between  plants.  A  bushel 
of  seed  at  that  rate  of  planting  will  plant 
about  five  acres.  Fertilizer  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre,  banded  with  the 
planter;  we  used  5-8-7  on  half  the  piece  and 
8-16-16  on  the  other  half.  Throughout  the 
growing  season  and  after  harvest  of  the  corn 
crop  we  could  see  very  little  difference  in  the 
type  of  fertilizer  used.  We  cultivated  this 
piece  three  times  with  a  two-row  tractor- 
cultivator.  The  1948  growing  season  was  very 
cool  and  moist  and  the  corn  did  very  well. 

Aided  by  very  favorable  Fall  weather,  our 
corn  was  mature  and  dry  enough  for  harvest 
by  the  middle  of  October  and  we  started  pick¬ 
ing  our  crop  with  a  single  row  harvester  corn 
picker  on  October  25.  I  believe  it  is  this 
operation  that  will  either  make  it  profitable  or 
unprofitable  to  grow  corn  for  grain.  In  our 
harvesting  operation  we  had  one  man  in  the 
field  operating  the  picker  and  a  second 
shuttling  the  wagons  back  and  forth  and  un¬ 
loading  into  an  elevator  which  dumped  the 
ears  into  the  cribs  and  bins;  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  involving  very  little  hand  labor.  As  we 
weighed  each  wagonload  of  corn  coming 
from  the  field,  we  were  able  to  keep  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  total  yield.  From  this  piece  of 
hybrids  we  totaled  a  yield  of  approximately 
1,800  bushels,  averaging  just  about  100 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  did  some  fairly  accurate  figuring  on 
production  cost  after  our  harvest  was  com¬ 
plete  and  found  that  the  entire  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating,  harvest¬ 
ing,  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  amounted  to 
about  $900,  or  about  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn  in  the  crib.  This,  I  believe  is  a  fairly 
economical  way  to  get  good  quality  feed  for 
livestock,  especially  when  you  consider  that 
whole  corn  is  bringing  $1.87  per  bushel  at 
our  local  feed  store. 

Vermont  John  H.  Brotz 


Many  Northeastern  farmers  are  finding  that  suit¬ 
able  field  corn  hybrids  will  produce  excellent 
yields  at  a  comparative  low  cost  per  bushel. 

esque  value  alone,  but  its  primary  purpose  is 
the  production  of  purebred  Hereford  cattle. 
At  the  present  time  we  maintain  about  100 
head  of  these  docile  whitefaces,  which  carry 
themselves  on  pasture  alone  for  seven  to  eight 
months  of  the  season  but  during  the  Winter 
they  need  some  extra  grain  supplement.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  try  to  produce  some 
field  corn  each  season. 

The  heavy  clay  soil  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  grass,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  can 
also  produce  corn  and  small  grain.  I  base  this 
conclusion  on  the  favorable  results  we  have 
obtained  here  in  the  production  of  grain.  In 
the  Fall  of  1947  we  selected  a  piece  of  about 
18  acres  of  “run  out”  hay  land  to  be  planted 
to  corn  in  1948.  This  we  fit  into  a  three  year 
rotation  of  corn,  followed  by  oats  or  barley 
and  grass  seeded  in  oats  the  third  year.  This 
piece  of  land  was  covered  with  one  ton  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre  and  plowed  in  the 
Fall;  easier  then  on  our  loamy  clay. 

In  the  Spring  we  spread  manure  from  the 
cattle  pen  at  the  rate  of  about  10  tons  per 
acre,  which  is  then  thoroughly  disced  in.  We 
had  a  very  wet,  cold  Spring  season  here  last 
year  and  it  was  the  last  week  in  May  before 
we  could  get  the  land  ready  to  plant.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  May  29  and  30  when  we 
planted  our  corn.  It  was  planted  to  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  a  suitable  hybrid  of  about  six  acres 


Winter  Pasture  Care 

T3  ECENT  research  has  shown  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  returns  from  early 
Spring  pastures,  it  will  take  from  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  applied  as  a  top 
dressing  on  good  grass  sod.  This  suggested 
application  should  preferably  be  used  as  soon 
as  possible,  although  it  can  be  applied  with 
good  results  anytime  between  now  and  the 
latter  part  of  April.  It  is  best  not  to  apply 
any  fertilizer  to  permanent  pastures  when  the 
ground  is  coated  heavily  with  ice. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
mentioned,  about  250  pounds  of  either  sulfate 
of  ammonia  or  calcium  nitrate  should  be  used. 
The  application  of  about  150  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  will  also  provide  sufficient 
nitrogen.  Before  ordering  needed  fertilizers, 
it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  figure  out  the 
amount  of  acreage  needed  for  early  pasture; 
on  the  average,  about  one-third  as  many  acres 
as  there  are  cows,  will  be  found  adequate.  The 
stimulus  from  such  nitrogen  applications  re¬ 
sults  in  earlier  grass  growth  and  more  luxuri¬ 
ant  vegetation  which  contains  a  higher  nu¬ 
trient  value.  In  addition,  to  keep  the  sod  in 
the  best  condition,  an  application  of  an  0-14-7 
or  0-12-12  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  from  400 
to  600  pounds  per  acre  used,  every  three  or 
four  years,  will  also  be  needed. 

The  grass  roots  are  most  abundant  in  the 
top  or  surface  inch  of  soil  and  project  to  the 
top  of  the  ground.  These  roots  readily  absorb 
suitable  applications  of  fertilizer  which 
strengthens  their  root  system  and  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  surface  run-off  of  water  and  soil  leach¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  found  that  either  Fall  or 
Winter,  as  well  as  early  Spring,  are  suitable 
times  to  apply  both  lime  and  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ments  on  permanent  pasture  areas.  Until 
rather  recently  it  was  thought  that  Fall  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  and  fertilizer  were  much  su¬ 
perior  in  their  results  on  sod  land,  but  this 
has  now  been  disproven. 

No  other  feed  source  on  the  farm  is  as 
economical  and  healthful  in  its  return  as  good 
permanent  pasture.  Studies  in  dairy  districts 
show  that  good  pasture  will,  on  the  average, 
furnish  about  one-third  of  the  total  feed 
needed  by  the  herd  for  the  year,  while  the 
cost  is  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
amount  spent  for  feed  during  this  period. 
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Single-disking  15  feet,  or  lapping  half  as  shown 
here,  goes  along  non-stop  with  the  “VAC”  and 
the  wide-cut  Case  “PC”  power-control  harrow 
that  angles  and  straightens  on-the-go,  crosses  sod 
strips  and  grassed  waterways  without  cutting, 
leaves  headlands  level,  saves  time  and  soil. 


A  hundred  buttons  a  minute,  2  5  acres  a  day,  is 
practical  planting  speed  for  the  “VAC”  tractor 
teamed  with  Case  No.  45  precision  planter.  High¬ 
speed  boot  valves  give  good  cross-check  and 
closely  bunched  hills.  Quick-Dodge  steering  of 
the  “VAC”  makes  clean  cultivation  fast  and  easy. 


Plowing  two  full  furrows  is  customary  with  the 
Case  “VAC”  tractor  in  average  soils — one  furrow 
in  tough  soils.  It  shown  here  with  the  famous 
Case  Centennial  plow.  There  are  also  power-con¬ 
trolled,  rear-mountedvplows  for  the  “VAC,”  built 
in  two-bottom,  one-bottom,  and  two-way  models. 


Power  to  Hustle  Harvest.  The  new  5-foot  “F-2” 
Case  combine  and  the  “VAC”  tractor  make  a 
brilliant  team,  each  able  to  use  the  capacity  of 
the  other.  W  ide  range  of  practical  gear  speeds 
gets  full  capacity  in  light  or  heavy  crops  of  grains, 
beans,  grasses — dfther  standing  or  windrowed. 


Eager  power  of  the  “VAC”  and  rubber-tired  speed 
of  the  Case  low-wheel  grain  drill  hustle  grain, 
grass  seed  and  fertilizer  into  extra  acres  of  ground. 
Seedmeter  accuracy  saves  seed,  brings  more  uni¬ 
form  stands.  The  full-swinging,  self-locking  draw? 
bar  makes  short  turns  easy  with  full  load. 


Great 


20 


Haying  Goes  Along  Fast  when  you  hitch  the  “VAC* 
to  a  Case  7 -foot  Trailer-Mower,  the  Case  tractor 
side-rake  shown  here,  and  finally  the  famous  Case 
Siicer-Baler  that  most  any  farmer  can  afford.  The 
fuel-saving  fourth  gear  of  the  “VAC”  is  just  right 
for  light  field  work  and  for  safe  highway  hauling. 


w  This  popular-priced,  light  2-plow  ''VAC”.  Is  just  one  among  lour  sizes  and  twenty 
models.  Whatever  your  acreage  or  crop  system.  Case  builds  a  size  and  type  of  tractor 
to  fit  your  farming.  All  have  extra  ENDURANCE  for  long  hours  of  steady  work,  long 
years  with  little  expense  for  upkeep.  All  are  built  to  get  full  capacity  Eom  implements, 
make  the  most  of  every  man-hour,  help  you  get  high  yields  at  low  1  total  cost.  *  *  See 
your  Case  dealer  for  full  information.  Ask  how  soon  he  will  $how  the  Wisconsin 
Centennial  feature  film  "Pageant  of  Progress.”  Write  for  the  latest  tractor  catalog. 

I 


Sure-footed  traction  of  the  “VAC”  is  a  big  help 
when  harvesting  corn.  The  “lugging  ability”  of 
its  Case-built  engine  pulls  steadily  when  throttled 
down,  goes  through  tight  spots  without  gear  shift¬ 
ing.  Shown  here  is  the  simple,  light-pulling  Case 
Model  “P”  one-row  picker. 


Centennial  feature  film  "Pageant  of  Progress. 
Mention  size  tractor  you  should  have,  also  anythi 
planters  and  grain  drills;  Slicer-Baler,  rake  or  mower 
binder  or  picker;  spreader  or  hammer  mill.  Address  D‘ep 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FARM 


latest  tractor  catalog, 
in  plows  and  harrows; 
r  forage  harvester;  corn 
.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Cherries  Pay  a  Profit 


An  experienced  fruit  grower  of  the 
famous  Chautauqua-Erie  belt,  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  if  he  had  ground  space 
for  only  10  trees,  six  of  those  would 
be  cherry.  This  man  has  a  handsome 
annual  income  nine  out  of  10  years 
from  his  20 -acre  cherry  orchard  of 
five  popular  varieties  of  sweet  and 
sour  cherries.  He  sells  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  come  in  flocks  to  his 
orchards,  the  same  city  and  town 
families,  year  after  year,  and  to  the 
preserving,  canning  and  frozen  fruit 
local  plants.  A  neighbor  of  his,  who 
has  only  two  acres  in  cherries,  but 
who  uses  the  most  approved  methods, 
harvested  a  yield  of  three  tons  to  the 
acre  from  the  Montmorency  variety. 
This  returned  $300  an  acre  when  the 
trees  were  six  years  old.  After  five 
years,  with  proper  care,  a  sour  cherry 
orchard  should  produce  on  an  aver¬ 
age  five  tons  to  the  acre.  One  13  year 
old  Central  New  York  orchard  I 
know  of  has  produced  over  12  tons 
of  cherries  three  years  in  succession. 
Sweet  varieties  return  high  yields  but 
the  trees  are  uncertain,  and  from  a 
mature  orchard  four  to  five  tons  per 
acre  is  considered  good. 

The  popular  Morello  will  bear  a 
fair  crop  about  three  years  after  being 
planted  using  two  year,  old  sets, 
whereas  a  Montmorency  does  not 
come  into  profitable  production  for 
five  years.  At  this  age,  500  to  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  may  be  expected, 
if  trees  are  set  20x20  feet  apart.  The 
profitable  life  of  a  cherry  orchard  is 
calculated  at  25  years,  yet  this  may 
be  extended  with  care,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  New  York 
growers. 

One  of  Most  Profitable  Crops 

Today  cherries  rate  among  the 
most  profitable  fruit  crops,  thanks 
to  refrigeration,  preservation  and 
frozen  arts,  and  return  a  good  price  all 
12  months.  But  to  secure  the  greatest 
income,  the  grower  is  obliged  to  give 
the  orchard  the  best  of  care.  The 
trees  demand  an  abundance  of  plant 
food  and  frequently  require  fertili¬ 
zation.  Many  successful  growers 
apply  a  light  covering  of  manure 
every  year,  or  make  a  moderately 
heavy  application  every  other  year. 
Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  ma¬ 
nure.  Three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  or  bonemeal  and 
two  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash  applied  annually 
give  good  returns.  Under  most  con¬ 
ditions  all  the  nitrogen  required  is 
readily  obtainable  from  cover  crops. 
In  the  case  of  sickly  cherry  trees,  a 
condition  which  is  indicated  by  pale 
color  or  foliage,  an  application  of 
three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
tree,  depending  upon  age  and  size  of 
tree,  gives  good  results.  Sweet 
cherries  require  less  additional  plant 
food  than  the  sour  varieties,  which 
is  manifested  by  the  steady  growth 
maintained  when  given  no  attention. 

Well-elevated  Location  Preferable 

Location  of  the  cherry  orchard  is 
important.  The  trees  will  be  liable  to 
suffer  from  late  frosts  in  the  Spring 
if  you  do  not  select  a  site  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  land.  The  crest 
or  side  of  a  hill  should  be  chosen,  if 
possible,  as  frosts  are  less  liable  here 
than  in  a  valley  or  a  pocket  region. 
Locations  close  to  large  bodies  of 
water  are  especially  desirable,  due  to 
the  moderating  influence  of  water  on 
atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion.  This  fact  has  made  Western  and 
Central  New  York  successful  com¬ 
mercial  growing  regions.  Sour  va¬ 
rieties  are  better  adapted  to  the 
lower  elevations  than  are  sweet 
cherries.  A  well-elevated  location 
lessens  the  liability  of  sweet  cherries 
to  roughen  and  crack,  which  are 
characteristic  handicaps  in  produc¬ 
ing  these  cherries.  The  best  soil  for 
the  cherry  orchard  is  one  that  is 
rather  light,  such  as  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  Almost  any  well  drained  soil 
will  prove  satisfactory  if  it  is  not  too 
heavy.  Drainage  is  a  vital  consider¬ 
ation,  and  its  operation  is  essential  to 
success  in  producing  sweet  cherries. 
If  the  land  is  too  moist  or  too  rich, 
the  trees  will  grow  rapidly,  the  wood 
will  not  mature  with  the  tree,  Winter 
injury  will  also  result,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  trunks  will  crack,  thus 
admitting  fungous  spores  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  the  tree.  The  sour  tree 
prefers  a  lighter  soil  than  does  the 


sweet  cherry,  while  sour  varieties  re¬ 
quire  more  moisture  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  the  best  fruit  for  market  or 
home  use.  Soil  for  both  varieties 
should  be  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
this  is  regulated  to  a  large  degree  by 
the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil, 
which  in  turn  the  grower  may  regu¬ 
late.  The  moisture-holding  capacity 
of  the  soil  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
form  of  cover  crops  or  barnyard 
manure. 

How  and  When  to  Plant 

The  distance  apart  that  the  trees 
should  be  set  is  governed  by  the 
kind  of  cherries  grown  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  rich,  tree  growth  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  trees  are  set  farther  apart 
than  when  the  soil  is  poorer.  The 
Morello  trees  should  be  set  not 
nearer  than  16  x  16  while  the 
Amarellos  should  be  set  at  least  20x20 
feet  in  each  direction.  Sweet  va¬ 
rieties  develop  very  large  trees  and 
should  be  set  30x30  feet,  generally 
demanding  even  more  than  this.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  plant  the  trees  at 
a  considerably  greater  depth  than 
they  have  been  planted  at  the  nur¬ 
sery,  since  this  will  give  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  established  on  their 
own  roots,  and  insure  plenty  of 
moisture  from  the  start,  even  dur¬ 
ing  a  dry  season. 

One  year*  old  trees  should  be 
planted  in  the  Spring,  headed  back  to 
three  feet,  and  all  side  branches 
should  be  removed,  as  this  will  cause 
a  large  number  of  stronger  side 
branches  to  develop  along  with  the 
trunk  growth.  Four  to  six  of  these 
branches  should  be  selected  to  form 
the  main  scaffold  limbs  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  removed.  The  lowest  branch 
should  be  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  other  branches  arranged 
symmetrically  around  the  trunk. 
This  will  result  in  a  low-headed  tree, 
which  will  require  the  least  effort  in 
spraying  and  picking.  A  low-headed 
tree  will  serve  to  shade  the  trunk  and 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  sun  scald,  so 
troublesome,  especially  with  sweet 
varieties.  During  the  second  season, 
the  main  branches  should  be  severely 
headed  in  so  as  to  obtain  a  stocky 
growth,  after  which  the  tree  will  re¬ 
quire  but  little  pruning,  except  for 
the  removal  of  dead  limbs.  If  the 
branches  grow  too  long  and  slender, 
they  should  be  slightly  headed  in  for 
the  first  few  years.  The  tree  will  have 
a  tendency  to  grow  too  many  inter¬ 
mediate  branches.  If  these  become 
too  thick,  the  cross  limbs  should  be 
thinned  so  as  to  insure  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
The  fruit  will  mature  as  well  on  the 
inner  branches  as  on  the  outer,  and 
a  more  uniform  ripening  on  all  parts 
of  the  tree  occur,  which  is  desirable. 

At  harvest  time,  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  removal  of  spurs 
from  the  limbs,  since  these  are  to 
bear  crops  in  the  future.  Usually  the 
harvest  comes  on  so  quickly  that 
several  inexperienced  pickers  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus  expert  supervision  is 
required  by  one  familiar  with  cherry 
tree  life,  otherwise  great  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  future  fruit  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tree.  e.  w.  g. 


David  Pratt,  16,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  newly 
crowned  champion  of  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Assn., 
sorts  some  of  the  Snowdrift  potatoes 
which  helped  him  win  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  farming  honors  and  a 
$500  agricultural  scholarship. 


UNTIL  YOU’VE  TRIED 

SENECA  CHIEF 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Best  “eating”  of  all  Hybrid  Yellow  Sweet 
Corns . . .  product  of  10  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  at  Robson  Seed  Farms, 
one  of  America’s  outstanding  hybrid 
breeders.  Kernels  aire  bright  yellow, 
extremely  deep  and  tender.  Will  hold  in 
eating  condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  sweet  corn.  Ears 
are  9",  12  rows.  Seed  pkt. 

25c,  Vt  lb.  50c,  lb.  90c. 


Russell  Hill  of  (he 
SENECA  TRIBE 


SEED  FARMS 


BOX  68 


HALL,  N.  Y. 


■»v  ^ 

'/(//( 


DIBBLE'S 


/VOW  A£ADY 


Before  you  buy  your  seed, 
get  this  catalog  and  our 
FARM  SEED  FACTS 
covering  the  1949  outlook. 
A  penny  postal  card  will 
do.  Send  today.  Mention 
this  paper,  please.  Address 
Box  B. 


FARM  SEEDS— 
AND 

FARM  SEEDS  ONLY 
FOR  98  YEARS 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Free  Seed  Corn  Booklet 

On  America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn 
for  Husking  and  Silage  Purposes. 
Write  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 


A  GOOD  GARDEN 

starts  with 

GOOD  SEEDS 

Vegetable  plot  or  flower  garden,  beautiful 
lawn  or  field  crops.,  ask  lor  Page’s  seeds. 
In  bulk  or  packets. .  tested,  dated,  ready  to 
produce.  Write  for  our  Free  Garden  Guide. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  B-12,  Greene,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA  —  NORTHERN  GRIMM,  CERTIFIED 
RANGER.  RED  CLOVER.  LADINO  CLOVER.  SWEET 
CLOVER,  TIMOTHY.  BROME  GRASS.  CERTIFIED 
HAWKEYE  SOY  BEANS  and  CLINTON  OATS. 
Hardy  new  crop  tested  seeds  —  guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Highest  quality  at  lower  pro¬ 
ducing  section  prices.  Write  today  for  price  list. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  54.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


•  TESTED- 


•  TRIED— TRUE— 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
'  "You'll  like  them". 


SEEDS 


I  The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  43  Spencer  St. 

5EED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3,  N.Y. 


CASERTA  SUMMER  SQUASH 
All  America  Gold  Medal  Winner 


■HARRIS  SEEDS- 


A  New  Summer  Squash 

Superior  flavor — Very  early  ripening — Tremendous  yield 
all  through  the  season — Thin  skin.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  won  a  gold  medal  for  Caserta  in  the  All  America 
Trials  this  year.  The  light  glossy  green  color  mottled 
with  darker  spots  is  most  attractive  and  the  flavor  superior 
to  that  of  any  summer  squash.  You  will  want  to  try  it 
for  home  use  or  for  market. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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O&M  On  the  Tag 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

THOUSANDS  REFUSE  TO  TAKE 
CHANCES— WILL  BUY  ONLY— 

O&M SEED  CORN 


AND 

SEED  OATS 


Means  Quality  Seed  in  the  Bag 


•  FIELD  CORN  •  SWEET  CORN 

•  FLINT  CORN  •  ENSILAGE  CORN 

•  POPCORN  •  HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  and 

prices  on  any  quantity  from  a  bushel  to  a  carload. 


■HARRIS  SCEDS 

Not  “Peas  in  a  Pod!” 

But  beets  in  a  row  Jast  as  they  were  pulled  in  our  Trial  Grounds. 
Here  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  thirty  years  of  breeding  and  selection  making  Harris'  Spec¬ 
ial  Crosby’s  Egyptian  the  ‘'model”  for  early  beets.  It  is  a 
very  early  rich  dark  red  strain  with  a  small  tap  root  and  a 
strong  top  of  bright  green  leaves  even  in  cold  weather.  Try 
it  once  and  we  know  you  will  like  it. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  Harris’  Strains  that  are— 
BRED  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
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#  Wounds  made  by 
Tiffany  Pruners  tend  to  ’’heal” 
properly  because:  the  thin  cutting  blade 
slices  the  limb  .  .  .  cuts  straight  and  clean 
.  .  .  does  not  split  the  bark  or  leave 
jagged  edges  .  .  .  reduces  the  danger  of 
rotting. 


You  can  prune  quicker  with  Tiffany  * 
Pruners,  too.  Due  to  the  scientific  shape  of 
the  hooked  anvil  and  the  correct  curve  of 
the  blade,  the  limb  is  gripped  without 
bruising  ...  no  slipping,  no  wasted  motion. 
Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  enable  you  to 
get-into  tight  places  easily  and  quickly  .  .  . 
there  are  no  projections  to  snag  nearby 
twigs  and  branches. 


Tiffany  Pruners  are  available  at 
regular  supply  houses.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  sent  on  request. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
25-27  Travis  Street  ting  amton,  N.  V. 


N.  Y.  Certified  ONTARIO 

SEED  POTATOES 


Very  scab  resistant. 
Highest  yield  in  New 
Jersey  tests  (792  bu.) 
15  lb.  peck  $1.75  pre¬ 
paid.  100  lb.  bags 
(not  prepaid) :  1-10, 
$5.50  ea.  10-100  $5.25. 


SEED 

FARMS 


BOX  59  •  HAIL,  N-Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


gurpeff; 


Just  afew  plants 
supply  more  than 
a  family  can  eat.  V  ^CUCUMBER 
Double  to  four  times  as  much  as 
other  kinds!  Disease-resistant, 
they  bear  where  others  fail. 

Wonderful  for  slicing;  crisp  I 
white  flesh  and  small  seed  area, 

8  in.  and  more  long.  Delicious! 

Special:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  for  $1.  ] 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar^ 

Todayl 


_____  Catalog  FREE 

W»Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

.  601  Burpee  Building 

\  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


a 


GREENHOUSE 

*425 


***** 


Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws.  10  by  11  ft.  shown 
is  all  ready  to  put  on  foundation  pre¬ 
pared  by  you.  Automatic  electric  venti¬ 
lation  and  heat  available.  Other  models 
for  the  home  garden  from  $190.  Also 
larger  sizes  for  the  farm.  State  if  wanted 
for  home  or  business. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog 
Fascinating  Hand  Book  “Greenhouse 
Gardening  for  Everyone,”  266  pages, 
Postpaid  $3.50. 


LORD  & 

IRVINGTOF  ,  N .  . 

BURNHAM 

DES  PLAINES,  ILL, 

PLANTING 


Plant  your  garden 
the  quick  and  easy 
way  with  a  SO  & 
SO,  then  fertilize 
along  the  row 
with  this  little 
drill  that  sows 
pinches,  pack 
ets,  or  pounds 
without  drib 
ble  or  waste, 


Indexed  for 
ihore  than  40 
kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable 
seeds.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next  row 
at  one  operation. 
Excellent  for  spread¬ 
ing  fertilizer  alongside 
the  row. 

PRICES  POSTPAID 

DRILL  only . $3.80 

with  Marker  . $4.25 

with  ext.  Hopper 

(for  fertilizer)  . $4.15 

with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper 
.....  $4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


Dept.  R,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

/ 94 P  _ 

/!  B£fifiy0OOK EBaE ! 
/j  <S  CATALOG  M  MIKES 

%ASPS£gg/£S 

STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES,  BOYSENBEBRIES, 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
BAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


GROW  ftRAPFQ  in  you* 

vnHrLO  back  yard 


f*  You  can,  with  Miller’s!  New  catalog  lists 
J  best  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
”  higk  -  producing  vines.  Example;  New 
Buffalo,  best-ever  early  blue  grape;  de¬ 
licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches. 
Free  illustrated  planting,  pruning  and 
cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 
also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  C0„  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Fun  in  the  Garden 

We  have  been  growing  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  bottles  for  years,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  any  value  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  amuse  ourselves  and  the 
youngsters,  and  to  make  others  won¬ 
der  how  such  curiosities  got  there. 
In  these  days  we  all  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  the  younger  generation 
take  an  interest  in  anything  but  mov¬ 
ies,  funnies,  and  going  places  in  cars. 
Our  bottle  gardens  help.  So  far,  these 
crops  have  been  cucumbers,  squash, 
egg  plants  and  muskmelons.  One  of 
our  squash  almost  filled  a  gallon  jug; 
cucumbers  to  fill  quart  bottles  was 
no  trick  at  all. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  cucumbers  are  just 
forming,  carefully  strip  some  of  the 
leaves  from  a  vine  and  insert  the 
small  cucumber  in  the  neck  of  a  bot¬ 
tle.  You  must  then  keep  the  bottle 
covered  with  leaves  or  litter;  other¬ 
wise  the  excessive  heat  which  the  sun 
creates  in  the  bottle  will  soon  dry 
the  cucumber  up.  We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  when  we  took  some  of  these  bot¬ 
tled  vegetables  down  to  our  local 
druggist  to  display  in  his  window 
with  a  sign:  “How  did  it  get  there?” 
It  was  amazing  how  few  people  said 
that  it  grew  there.  Many  were  sure 
the  bottle  had  been  cut  apart  in  some 
way  and  then  glued  together  again! 

Another  stunt  that  caught  the 
youngsters’  interest  was  to  raise  our 
own  lima  bean  poles,  namely,  grow¬ 
ing  sunflowers.  We  planted  a  sun¬ 
flower  seed  or  two  in  a  hill  and  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  beans.  As  both  grew 
apace,  the  beans  soon  were  slimbing 
up  the  sunflower  stalks  which  had 
been  stripped  of  their  lower  leaves. 
So  far,  so  good.  We  raised  the  poles 
but  no  beans.  Doubtless  the  sun¬ 
flowers  took  the  soil’s  nurture  needed 
by  the  limas. 

Another  interesting  and  valuable 
experience  grew  out  of  our  desire  to 
have  sweet  corn  early.  Therefore, 
about  four  weeks  before  field  plant¬ 
ing  time,  we  started  sweet  corn  in 
paper  cups  set  near  a  sunny  window 
in  the  house.  Just  when  our  neigh¬ 
bors  were  putting  their  corn  in  the 
ground,  we  put  ours  outdoors,  cups 
and  all,  split  apart  with  a  razor  blade. 
The  rule  hereabouts  is  that  corn 
should  be  knee-high  by  the  Fourth 
of  July.  We  actually  had  corn  on 
the  cob  for  dinner  on  July  4th,  when 
Southern  corn  here  cost  17  cts  an  ear. 

Yes,  teach  your  youngsters  that  a 
garden  can  be  a  sort  of  a  game,  and 
not  all  of  it  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
You’ll  be  surprised  what  an  interest 
they’ll  take  in  it.  Get  talking  about 
it  now  for  next  season.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  a  good  garden,  and 
it  can  be  a  lot  of  fun  too.  c.  h.  m. 


January  15,  1949 

The  Melba  Apple 

Melba  is  a  large,  striped  red  apple 
which  ripens  in  early  August  in 
Northwestern  Vermont,  where  it  has 
been  under  observation  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  observed  elsewhere 
in  the  State  and  its  development  in 
other  places  conforms  well  to  its 
growth  and  quality  near  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Melba  is  of  Canadian  origin, 
being  a  seedling  of  McIntosh  heritage 
and  is  therefore  naturally,  but  not  of 
necessity,  of  high  quality.  Its  place  of 
origin  is  the  Central  Experiment 
Farm  at  Ottawa,  Any  variety  that  is 
of  good  dessert  quality  and  matures 
in  early  August  in  the  Northeast  is 
sure  to  command  attention. 

Melba  is  attractive  in  appearance 
and  satisfying  in  quality.  Its  large 
size  is  a  favorable  attribute.  It  is 
nearly  round  in  shape  but  somewhat 
tapering  at  the  calyx  end,  and  has 
broad  smooth  cheeks.  The  stem  is 
medium  long,  curved,  and  the  cavity 
is  broad  and  smooth;  the  basin  for 
calyx  is  slightly  wavy.  The  fruit  is 
fragrant  and  the  flesh  is  nearly  white, 
crisp  and  juicy,  making  it  a  good 
dessert  apple.  It  is  therefore  well 
adapted  to  local  sales  and  roadside 
markets.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
like  all  early  ripening  apples,  Melba 
must  be  use  or  moved  without  delay. 

The  tree  of  Melba  is  of  medium 
size,  smaller  than  Baldwin  or  Spy,  but 
larger  than  Milton,  Patricia  and  Lobo. 
It  is  biennial  in  bearing,  a  habit  that 
can  be  largely  corrected  by  extra 
good  care  and  rather  severe  thinning 
of  the  fruit.  But  the  thinning  should 
be  done  before  late  June  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  an  annual  crop.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  Melba  will  replace  several  other 
early  apples  that  are  less  worthy. 

Vermont  M.  B.  Cummings 


Tomato  Varieties 

I  grow  tomatoes  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket,  and  would  like  to  know  what 
commonly  grown  varieties  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are;  also,  some 
new  varieties  that  are  worth  a  trial, 
as  I  want  to  start  getting  things  ready 
for  next  season.  I  find  that  it  pays 
to  start  early  and  check  these  things 
over,  both  for  equipment  needed  and 
for  seed  houses  and  prices.  How 
about  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel?  r.  m. 

The  early  varieties  of  tomatoes 
most  commonly  grown  by  market 
gardeners  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are:  Valiant  and  Pritchard.  Some  of 
the  new  varieties  that  are  worthy  of 
trial  are  the  Burpee  Hybrids,  Penn- 
heart,  Sioux  and  Gem.  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel  is  an  old  variety  similar  to 
Bonnie  Best.  It  is  not  generally 
listed  in  seed  catalogs  as  Bonnie  Best 
is  considered  to  be  an  improvement 
over  this  variety. 


Melba  is  an  attractive,  tasty,  dessert  apple  that  ripens  early  and  offers  good 
possibilities  to  both  the  home  and  commercial  orchardist. 
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Select  the  Garden  Crops 
That  Fit  Your  Soil 

After  10  years  of  week-end 
gardening,  I  am  finally  getting  a 
program  worked  out  that  takes  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  soil  that 
I  have  to  work  with  as  well  as  the 
tastes  of  those  who  gather  around  my 
dining  room  table.  Perhaps  you,  too, 
have  discovered  that  a  gardening 
program  is  not  necessarily  for  you 
just  because  someone  has  written  a 
book  or  magazine  article  about  it.  A 
most  important  factor  that  you  will 
do  well  to  consider  is  your  own 
particular  set  of  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  most  certainly  your  gardening 
activities  will  be  conditioned  by 
whether  your  place  is  located  on  lush 
bottom  land  or  a  well  washed  hill¬ 
side. 

I  am  quick  to  admit  that  real  im¬ 
provements  may  be  made  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  most  soils,  but  I  also  think 
that  where  time  and  resources  are 
limited,  the  nature  of  your  soil  can 
be  one  of  those  hard  facts  of  life 
against  which  you  are  privileged  to 
beat  out  your  brains — but  often  with 
the  likelihood  of  accomplishing  not 
too  much  beyond  a  headache. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  have 
begun  to  concentrate  on  those  crops 
which  seem  to  be  most  at  home  in 
the  sour,  neglected,  and  gravelly  soil 
with  which  I  have  to  work.  Not  that 
I  pass  up  entirely  the  other  crops 
that  require  a  more  salubrious  soil, 
but  I  give  them  not  too  much  in  the 
way  of  extra  aid  and  comfort  and, 
when  they  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
me,  I  don’t  let  it  get  me  down.  The 
other  thought  that  I  keep  in  mind  in 
the  selection  of  crops  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  have  only  limited  time  and 
energy  to  give  to  my  garden.  Since 
this  is  so,  it  hardly  seems  wise  to 
devote  much  time  to  crops  that  can 
be  reasonably  purchased  at  the  local 
markets,  or  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  not  prime  favorites  of  my 
family. 

The  conclusion  I  have  finally 
reached  is  that  my  land  shall  be  used 
to  provide  those  luxury  crops  which, 
if  I  did  not  raise  them  myself,  I 
would  most  likely  not  have  at  all  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  relatively  small 
quantities.  And  the  corollary  to  this 
proposition  is  that  these  luxury  crops 
shall  be  raised  in  larger  quantities 
than  we  can  comfortably  consume,  to 
the  frequently  expressed  pleasure  of 
friends  and  neighbors. 

For  some  years  now  strawberries 
have  been  a  good  crop  for  me.  Cellar 
shelves  are  loaded  each  year  with 
strawberry  jam  and  preserves.  In 
addition,  for  at  least  a  two  week 
period  my  family  and  guests  smack 
their  lips  over  such  quantities  of 
fresh,  ripe  berries  as  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  going  prices  only  by 
families  in  the  exceedingly  upper 
brackets.  The  acid  condition  of  my 
soil  seems  to  be  relished  by  the 
strawberry  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  application  of  lime  will  in  no 
way  prosper  a  strawberry  bed.  I 
realize,  however,  that  the  strawberry 
will  respond  to  the  use  of  fertilizer 
and,  when  there  is  time  available,  I 
see  to  it  that  new  beds  get  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  or  compost.  After 
the  plants  have  been  set  out,  I  also 
try  to  get  to  them  with  an  application 
of  chemical  fertilizer.  But  with  the 
strawberry  I  know  that  even  if  I 
am  not  able  to  get  around  to  any 
part  of  this  feeding  program,  I  am 
still  going  to  get  a  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  that  will  not  be  disappointing. 

Among  the  brambles  the  raspberry 
rates  very  high  with  me,  but  last 
Summer  I  enjoyed  not  nearly  so 
many  of  these  as  I  should  have  liked, 
and  I  have  no  raspberry  jam  in  the 
cellar.  Just  a  few  of  my  berries  came 
into  bearing,  and  I  was  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  only  a  few  pints  at  the  local 
markets.  All  this  will  be  changed  in 
1949,  given  just  a  bit  of  luck.  Fifty 
of  my  raspberry  plants  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing,  and  I  anticipate  a  season 
of  too  many  raspberries,  which  is 
just  the  quantity  of  raspberries  that 
I  like. 

With  the  raspberry  I  like  to  see 
that  some  organic  material,  usually 
in  the  form  of  compost,  is  added  to 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  But 
lime  applications  are  not  in  the 
picture,  for  the  experts  tell  me  that 
the  use  of  lime  on  raspberries  is  a 
waste  of  time — and  lime.  I  have  tried 
mulching,  however,  with  old  hay, 
and  in  this  way  brought  a  new  plant¬ 
ing  through  the  past  droughty  Sum¬ 
mer  with  respectable  results. 


Probably  few  forms  of  plant  life 
are  more  at  htffrte  in  my  acid  soil 
than  the  blueberry.  No  lime  or 
fertilizer  was  necessary  when  set¬ 
ting  out  the  two  year  old  blueberry 
plants,  and  the  annual  application  of 
a  sawdust  mulch  not  only  maintains 
the  proper  conditions  required  by  the 
blueberry  but  reduces  weeding  to  a 
comfortable  minimum. 

Asparagus  is  another  crop  I  like 
to  raise  in  some  quantity,  not  because 
it  is  particularly  scarce  ordinarily  or 
expensive  but  because  it  becomes  a 
superlatively  choice  vegetable  when 
it  can  be  rushed  directly  from  the 
garden  right  into  the  pot  of  boiling 
water.  Although  my  soil  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  asparagus,  by  tak¬ 
ing  pains  to  feed  heavily  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  and  by  yearly  applications 
of  food  and  a  heavy  Summer  mulch¬ 
ing,  I  am  getting  fair  amounts  of 
this  delicious  vegetable. 

Where  there  are  limitations  upon 
the  time  that  may  be  spent  in  the 
garden,  crops  such  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  do  not  require  planting 
every  year  offer  obvious  advantages. 
There  are,  however,  two  annual 
vegetables,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes, 
that  I  plant  year  after  year.  With  the 
former  it  is  hot  so  much  of  a  trick 
by  carefully  selecting  varieties  to 
enjoy  your  boiled  or  roasted  corn 
over  a  long  season.  And  this  is,  of 
course,  another  notable  crop  that  is 
at  its  superlative  best  when  it  is 
really  fresh  from  the  garden.  While  I 
usually  get  a  good  crop  of  tomatoes, 
I  have  to  give  them  extra  care  — 
plenty  of  compost  or  manure  in  the 
hole  when  they  are  planted,  and  I  am 
even  willing  to  water  them  during 
the  dry  spells.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
results  warrant  considerable  fussi¬ 
ness,  for  the  tomato  at  our  house  is 
a  top  favorite.  It  rates  high  when 
picked  in  the  garden  and,  hot  with 
the  Summer  sun,  it  is  eaten,  as  the 
old  timers  say,  out  of  hand.  Pick  it 
dead  ripe  from  the  vine,  chill  it  and 
slice  it,  and  you  have  a  dish  that  is 
eminently  satisfying  day  after  day 
throughout  the  Summer. 

But  whatever  crops  you  grow,  it 
would  be  well  to  see  to  it  that  most 
of  them  have  basic  needs  that  are 
largely  satisfied  by  the  kind  of  soi} 
you  can  offer  them.  Then,  perhaps, 
you’ll  have  a  little  extra  time  to 
baby  one  of  your  favorites.  Maybe 
you,  too,  will  find,  as  I  have,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  gardening 
satisfaction  in  raising  those  crops 
that  are  rated  as  very  special  luxu¬ 
ries  at  your  house.  If  so,  don’t  neglect 
to  grow  them  in  generous  quantity. 

Rhode  Island  J.  L.  Fisher 


Grafting  Dogwood 

We  have  for  the  last  two  years 
tried  to  graft  pink  dogwood  on  white 
dogwood  around  the  edges  of  the 
forest.  About  a  dozen  grafts  were 
tried  in  1947  and  about  a  hundred  in 
1948.  However,  none  of  them  grew. 
The  work  was  done  by  a  man  ex¬ 
perienced  on  fruit  grafting  and  he 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  these  dog¬ 
wood  do  not  grow.  He  suggested  we 
take  the  matter  up  with  you  for  any 
help  or  advice  you  may  be  able  to 
offer. 

It  appears  there  is  something 
tricky  about  doing  this  work  as  the 
bark  is  very  thin.  p.  g.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  easy  to  graft  dogwoods.  Some 
people  use  the  cleft  graft  method, 
some  the  bark  graft  method,  and  still 
others  the  side  graft.  I  believe  that  the 
side  grade  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  methods. 

For  a  side  graft  you  make  a  cut 
.crosswise  of  the  stock  and,  at  a  45 
degree  angle  pointing  downward,  cut 
the  scion  to  a  rather  blunt  pointed 
wedge.  If  the  cut  in  the  stock  and 
scion  are  made  properly,  the  scion 
will  be  held  in  place  by  the  bark. 
Cover  all  exposed  areas  with  grafting 
wax  after  grafting.  Spring  grafting  is 
preferred.  h.  a.  r. 


Sez  Zeke:  "When  I  go  to  the  city,  I  take  in  a  show . . . 
With  BRIMM  on  my  truck  crops,  I’m  rollin’  in  dough 


Mi 


Swift’s 

*  Specialized  Crop  Maker 

I 


Zeke  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life. 
And  you’ll  find  there’s  a  lot  of 
honest  satisfaction  in  raising 
truck  crops  and  potatoes  when 
you  use  BRIMM,  Swift's  Spe¬ 
cialized  Crop  Maker.  Its  bal¬ 
anced  combination  of  growth 
elements  helps  produce  bigger 
yields  and  higher  quality. 

You’ll  also  find  that  BRIMM 
promotes  fast  growth  and  early 
maturity  .  .  .  helps  you  get  on, 
the  market  earlier.  Usually  that 
means  better  prices  and  a  higher 
cash  return  per  acre.  Use 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


BRIMM,  the  plant  food  spe¬ 
cially  made  to  grow  potatoes  and 
truck  crops.  Notice  the  big  dif¬ 
ference  it  makes  in  yield  and 
quality. 

Order  your  BRIMM  from 
your  Authorized  Swift  Agent- 
today! 


Swift's 


VS  YOUR  GUIDE  to  corn  that 
pays  off  in  bigger  yields  . .  .  better  crops ! 
This  new  folder  tells  you  how  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  bred  to  produce  more  corn 
from  every  acre— corn  that  develops  early 
vigor  against  cold  springs— resistance 
against  drought— and  has  many  more  out¬ 
standing  features  to  assure  you  of  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  every  year!  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
suited  to  your  climate  and  soil  conditions 
. .  ."field-proved”  and  tested  in  your  own 
area!  Send  for  this  free  booklet  today! 
Learn  the  facts  that  mean  extra  harvest 
dollars  for  you!  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
Box  31T,  Landisville,  Penna. 


cjloffmcin 

FUNK 

HYBRIDS 


JSE  YOUR  OWN 

s  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
on  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

DLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


The  Best  Early  Hybrid 

ROBSON’S  "SENECA  DAWN" 
SWEET  CORN 

Large-eared,  extra-early 
hybrid  developed  by 
Robson,  leading  breeders 
of  hybrid  yellow  sweet 
corn.  Stalks  4‘/2  to  5  ft. 
strong,  upright.  Ears 
6/z"  long,  12  to  14  rows. 
(Seed  pkt.  25c,  !4  lb.  50c, 
lb.  90c. 


BOX  58 


SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


BLUE  it 
SPRUCE 1 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  40  Ever¬ 
greens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted.  4'  to  10*  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Rea  Pine,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-139,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


BMSPRUCe, 

Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old? Y 
8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


T 


New  and 
Better  Flowers 

See  amazing  Burpee  Sky¬ 
scraper  Giant  Snapdra¬ 
gons,  new  Zinnias,  Petu-1 
Bias.  Asters,  Etc. 

Hybrid  Vegetables 
Don’t  miss  the  record- 
breaking  Burpee  Hy¬ 
brid  vegetables,  yield¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times 
as  much 
|  as  other 
kinds. 


_  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.* 

495  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Burpee’ a  Seed  Catalog  Free. ' 

Name. 

i  Addret,*- 


Send 
postcard 
or  this 
coupon 
TODAY 


40 


IJW  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1949 


ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 

Let  Rohrer  be  your  headquarters  for  QUALITY  grass  seeds  .... 
seeds  that  are  suited  for  your  soil.  Over  30  different  grasses  to 
choose  from  including  Northwestern  grown  alfalfa,  Domestic 
Medium  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Ladino  Clover,  Timothy  Birds 
foot  trefoil,  etc.  We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more. 

Our  line  includes:  Oats,  Barley,  Dekalb  Corn ,  Garden  Seeds 


FREE 


1949  SEED  ANNUAL 


Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1949  seed  annual. 
Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 


Sow  QUALITY  Gra  sses ! 


Box  70 
SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Created 
on  Burpee’s 
\  Fordhook 
Farms 


See  for  your  self  I 
Write  us  to  mail  you 
10  of  these  valuable 
Tomato  Seeds  Free 
— just  send  stamp 
for  postage. 

For  A  " 
Larger  Planting 
To  have  more  plants 
send  35c  for  30  seeds, 
or  we’ll  mail  you  100 
seeds  for  $1,  postpaid. 

Seed  Catalog  Free 

All  about  other  Burpee  Hybrid 
etables,  new  and  better  Flowers,  the 
best  seeds  that  grow.  This  book  wiU 
be  sent  to  you  free  and  postpaid. 

BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


Unsurpassed  for  Your 
Garden,  and  for  Market 
Letters  from  growers  keep 
amazing  Tomato — bears  ui 
many  fruits  as  other  kinds,  better  qual¬ 
ity  too.  Our  own  tests  prove  it  to  be  way 
ahead  of  Marglobe  or  Rutgers. 

Hybrid  Vigor  makes  the  plants  grow 
faster,  bear  earlier  and  for  a  longer  sea¬ 
son.  Smooth,  round,  firm,  thick-meated 
fruits — scariet-red.  and  delicious — will 
average  %  lb.  or  more  in  weight. 

Send  stamp  for  your  free  seeds  today! 

W. Atlee  Burpee 

502  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


EarliestTomato 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEADhas  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 


SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Canada  25c. 
PHPP  Our  beautiful  full  color 
r  Hi1  H*  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds. 
I  IlEaEa  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Com  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  In  each  catalog. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO..  Deft  5  ,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Healthy,  well-rooted  stock:  quality 
guaranteed:  low  prices.  Also  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  Big  Illustrated  catalog  now 
ready:  write  for  FREE  copy  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  S  SEED  HOUSE 
Box|  11A  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  49A,  Allen,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicions  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  flow  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


STRAWBERRIES  THAT  GROW 

NEW.  LUSCIOUS,  HIGH  YIELDING  VARIETIES 
for  every  need,  soli,  and  climate.  Free  Color  Catalog. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY 

RIVER  ROAD,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penna.  grown. 
Premier,  Catskill,  Dorset,  Red  Star  100-$  1.75;  500- 
$6.50;  1000-$I2.  prepaid.  J.  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Pa. 


Here’s  latest  news  on  alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver,  pasture,  oats,  and  other  farm 
crops!  This  up-to-the-minute  free 
booklet  will  give  you  the  "  know¬ 
how”  on  growing  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  and  making  more  prof¬ 
its— year  after  year!  It’s  filled  with 
valuable  seed  information,  inter¬ 
esting  farm  facts,  and  helpful  hints 
that  will  save  you  time  and 
money!  Write  for  yours  today ! 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it! 

A.  H,  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31A  JLandisvilie,  Penna. 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Spring  dug.  Many  varieties. 
Certified.  Free  Cir.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN,  STATE  INSPECTED,  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  EARLY,  MIDSEASON,  LATE.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


STRAWBERRIES 

■For 

Every  Need,  foil ,  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  Bits  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1949  Berry  Book  lists -the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNEV  BROTHERS 


50  BERRY  STREET 


SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Grange  News 


New  York  State  Grange  Secretary 
H.  M.  Stanley  reports  that  recently 
he  visited  Orchard  Park  Grange  in 
Erie  County  to  help  them  celebrate 
the  burning  of  their  mortagage.  Not 
long  before,  he  attended  a  program 
of  the  same  kind  in  Marcellus  Grange 
of  Onondaga  County. 

During  the  program  at  Orchard 
Park  a  brief  history  of  their  Grange 
was  read.  A  portion  of  the  history, 
which  is  typical  of  the  Grange  spirit 
and  community  interest,  follows: 
“Orchard  Park  Grange  No.  1335  was 
organized  March  14,  1914,  with  26 
charter  members.  After  paying  for 
the  charter,  $23  was  left  in  the  treas¬ 
ury.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
membership  had  grown  to  65  and 
$104  was  in  the  treasury.  The  Grange 
was  organized  the  year  the  first 
world  war  broke  out.  We  started  a 
building  fund  the  next  year,  but  we 
were  called  upon  to  also  help  along 
other  lines.  We  contributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Red  Cross  $66;  Ambulance 
Fund  $35;  Near  East  $20;  and  for  three 
years  $36  each  year  to  help  care  for 
a  little  French  child;  $25  to  Red  Tri¬ 
angle;  $25  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  $500 
was  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  we  had  $682.73  in 
our  treasury.  Our  hall  was  built  in 
1923  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  At  the 
opening  party  we  cleared  $451.  On 
our  fourth  anniversary  we  held  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  our  charter 
members  and  have  followed  this  cus¬ 
tom  ever  since.  Four  of  the  original 
226  are  still  with  us.  Tonight  we  are 
able  to  burn  our  mortgage  and  to¬ 
night  we  have  definite  plans  to  do 
many  things  for  our  Grange  which 
will  make  it  of  greater  service  to  our 
members  and  the  community.”  Here 
is  an  example  which  all  could  well 
follow. 

A  good  suggestion  comes  from 
Martha  H.  Southworth,  past  lecturer 
of  Waldo  Grange,  Dutchess  County: 
“One  thing  that  helped  me  while 
serving  as  lecturer,  was  a  note  book 
I  prepared  for  my  own  convenience 
and  use;  which  was  a  good-sized 
loose  leaf  book.  In  the  front  I  listed 
our  members  with  spaces  for  each 
meeting  after  their  names.  I  checked 
their  attendance  and  their  part  in 
the  program.  Next  I  listed  the  of¬ 
ficers  on  a  separate  sheet  for  quick 
reference.  The  next  page  was  a  list 
of  the  dates  of  our  meetings  with 
spaces  for  attendance  of  officers, 
members  and  visitors,  and  a  tentative 
list  of  the  programs  for  various  meet¬ 
ings.  The  next  page  was  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  added  during  the 
year.  Following  each  program  pre¬ 
sented  I  added  comments  of  interest, 
value  and  other  points,  which  was  a 
tremendous  help  in  making  out  my 
program  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

The  members  of  Lawtons  Grange 
1176,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  have 
worked  hard  and  have  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  building  their  new 
hall.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
by  their  new  members.  One  of  the 
recent  neighbor’s  night  meetings  was 
held  at  the  new  Lawton  hall  with 
about  275  people  attending.  The 
First  and  Second  Degrees  were  put 
on  at  that  time  by  the  Evans  degree 
team  of  ladies.  The  Evans  brothers 
put  on  the  tableaux.  Thirty-seven 
members  joined  the  Grange.  The 
second  of  the  neighbor’s  night  meet¬ 
ings  was  held  at  Holland  Grange, 
when  the  degree  teams  of  Hamburg 
Grange  conferred  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Degrees,  the  Third  Degree  by 
the  ladies  and  the  Fourth  Degree  by 
the  men.  The  tableaux  were  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Ida  Buggenhagen  and 
he  members  of  the  court  were  young 
girls  of  Hamburg  Grange.  Mrs.  Ella 
Kleis,  Chairman  of  Erie  County  Po¬ 
mona  Service  and  Hospitality  and  her 
committee  assisted  the  local  commit¬ 
tee  with  the  lunch  at  both  meetings. 

• 

Lieutenant  Governor  Harold  J. 
Arthur  was  reelected  Master  of  the 
Vermont  State  Grange  at  their  77th 
annual  session  recently  held  in  Bur¬ 
lington.  Most  of  the  State  Grange 
officers  were  also  reelected.  Rev. 
Eldon  G.  Bucklin  of  Colchester,  for¬ 
mer  chaplain  of  Rhole  Island  State 
Grange,  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
Vermont  State  Grange. 

Grange  membership  in  Vermont 
now  stands  at  18,326  with  a  gain  of 
more  than  300  since  the  last  conven- 
ion.  At  the  recent  convention,  the 
largest  in  Vermont  Grange  history, 


resolutions  adopted  by  the  delegates 
opposed  any  increase  in  telephone 
rates  or  any  change  in  oleo  tax  laws; 
favored  the  licensing  of  commercial 
lumber  cutters  and  placing  them  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Forester;  approved  a  year-round  sea¬ 
son  for  five  years  on  foxes,  and  legal¬ 
ized  killing  of  doe  in  the  heavily 
deer-populated  areas  in  Southern 
Vermont.  The  Vermonters  also 
adopted  a  resolution  outlawing  the 
paying  of  subsidies  for  unsterilized 
grain  bags  and  favored  continued 
support  of  the  present  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  law  until  an  official  impartial 
survey  and  study  reveals  what 
changes  should  be  approved.  The 
group  approved  the  recently  recom¬ 
mended  plan  for  State  aid  to  schools; 
and  urged  a  program  of  temperance 
in  Vermont  schools. 

Champlain  Valley  Grange  of  Bur¬ 
lington  was  awarded  a  prize  for 
initiating  the  largest  number  of  can¬ 
didates  -and  Maple  Grove  Grange, 
Westminster,  for  the  largest  gain  in 
membership.  Corn  show  prizes  went 
to  R.  M.  Hendrick  of  South  Wood- 
stock;  R.  L.  Williams,  Middle  Branch 
Grange,  East  Bethel;  Quisnell  Vaughn 
of  West  Arlington,  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Thompson. 


Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  No.  71  held  its  November 
meeting  in  White  Horse  Fire  Hall  as 
guests  of  Salisbury  Grange,  with  Mas¬ 
ter  Jesse  Cutler  from  Fulton  Grange 
in  charge.  A  pie  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Miss  Mabel  Brab- 
son,  Fulton;  Mrs.  Roscoe  Sweitzer, 
Ephrata;  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Boyce, 
Colerain.  The  judges  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Smedley  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Gregg,  Fulton.  Prizes  were  won  as 
follows:  Apple,  1st,  Mrs.  Ezra  Lausch 
and  2nd,  Mrs.  Mary  Fishburn,  both 
of  Ephrata  Grange;  pumpkin,  1st, 
Mrs.  Charles  McSparran,  Fulton,  and 
2nd,  Mrs.  Howard  Kern,  Ephrata. 
After  the  morning  session  a  basket 
lunch  was  eaten  and  the  pies  used 
for  dessert. 

During  the  afternoon  meeting  the 
resolution  committee  composed  of 
Leslie  I.  Bolton,  Fulton;  W.  B.  Wan¬ 
ner,  Salisbury,  and  Charles  J.  Mc¬ 
Sparran,  Fulton,  presented  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  the  extension  of  Social 
Security  to  farm  labor,  opposing  any 
price  controls,  opposing  any  legisla¬ 
tion  legalizing  the  coloring  of  oleo 
the  same  color  as  butter,  favoring 
tax-free  gasoline  on  farm  tractors, 
favoring  legislation  to  ban  the  sale 
of  crime  comic  books,  favoring  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  prohibit  a  school 
board  from  setting  up  any  program 
of  education  that  requires  a  pupil  to 
spend  more  than  nine  hours  daily,  in 
normal  weather  conditions,  to  receive 
an  education. 


Wood  Stove  Booklet 

The  reader  interest  in  the  feature 
article  “Wood  Stoves  Will  Do  It”  in 
our  November  20  issue,  w^s  beyond 
all  expectation.  To  date,  ovw  1,600 
inquiries  on  wood  stoves  have  been 
received  from  Rural  New-Yorker 
subscribers. 

That  article  made  mention  of  a 
booklet  “How  to  Burn  Wood.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  now  out  of  print 
and  we  are  advised  that  it  will  be 
some  months  before  the  next,  and 
sixth,  edition  will  be  ready.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Northeastern  Wood 
Utilization  Council,  839  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  Council  is  now  preparing  a 
special  bulletin  describing  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  home¬ 
made  warm-air  furnace  designed  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Jenkins  of  New  Hampshire. 
When  it  is  ready  for  distribution, 
announcement  will  be  made  in  these 
columns. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing1 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Diversification  on  the  Small 
Place 

Real  wisdom,  said  one  of  my 
friends,  consists  in  profiting  not  only 
by  your  own  experience  but  also  by 
the  experience  of  others.  The  owner 
of  a  small  place  might  well  follow 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  example  of 
diversification  set  by  the  larger  farm 
operators,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  at  least  some  of 
his  efforts  each  year.  Specialized 
farming  or  fruit  growing  may  bring 
spectacular  results,  but  it  has  its 
hazards  as  well.  If  the  one  crop  fails, 
the  whole  season  is  lost.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket.  , 

Take  the  question  of  fruit,  for  in¬ 
stance.  How  often  do  we  hear  people 
express  regret  they  have  only  one 
or  two  kinds  of  fruit  trees  on  their 
place?  While  they  were  planting 
peaches  or  cherries,  it  might  have 
been  just  as  feasible  to  include  some 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  If  for  some 
reason  peaches  fail,  the  pears  may 
be  plentiful.  It  is  unlikely  all  fruits 
fail  in  the  same  season.  It  doesn’t 
require  much  room  for  a  large  va- 
variety  of  fruit  if  space  is  properly 
utilized.  Naturally,  the  number  of 
apple  trees,  or  any  trees  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  must  be  scaled  to  the  acreage. 
However,  it  is  always  easier  to  trans¬ 
plant  a  tree  than  it  is  to  bring  one  to 
bearing  age.  The  years  slip  by  and, 
if  the  fruit  is  there,  you  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  your  foresight. 

Thought  should  also  be  given  to 
time  of  bearing.  It  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  so  to  select  varieties  as  to 
have  many  kinds  of  fruit  from  mid¬ 
summer  to  frost.  On  my  small  place 
in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  we 
picked  our  first  peaches  July  10  and 
the  last  ones  on  October  2,  1948,  hav¬ 
ing  had  them  constantly  all  through 
the  Summer.  Likewise,  with  proper 
storage,  it  is  possible  to  have  Winter 
apples  until  the  next  crop  of  early 
ones  arrive. 

The  same  general  planning  may  be 
applied  as  well  to  berries  and  grapes. 
Black  and  red  raspberries  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  grow  and  propa¬ 
gate,  though  they  should  be  kept  as 
far  apart  as  possible.  Here  again 
your  crop  will  be  governed  by  the 
space  and  time  available  but  it  will 
respond  profitably  to  intelligent  and 
diligent  care.  The  story  with  grapes 
is  virtually  the  same.  There  arfe 
many  kinds  to  choose  from,  which 
bear  a  few  years  after  planting,  but 
sound  instruction  is  needed  in  pruning 


and  training  vines.  As  for  straw¬ 
berries,  which  seem  to  be  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  grown  depends  largely  on  the 
ambition  and  strength  of  the  owner. 
Even  blueberries  may  be  grown  in 
almost  any  place  if  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  fit  the  soil  to  one’s  own  re¬ 
quirements.  In  my  case  I  have  had 
access  to  an  old  pile  of  sawdust.  I 
now  have  about  100  bearing  bushes, 
of  these  varieties:  Concord,  Jersey, 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
point  out  here  that  success  with  fruit 
or  almost  any  other  crop  pre-sup- 
poses  a  knowledge  of  up-to-date 
sprays  and  spraying.  This  is  a  study 
in  itself,  but  there  is  plenty  of  in¬ 
formation  available  for  those  who 
are  interested.  More  and  more,  ef¬ 
fective  insecticides  are  coming  into 
use;  pest  control  is  therefore  not  quite 
as  difficult  as  heretofore,  especially 
for  the  beginner.  Obviously,  love  of 
the  land  will  make  the  perplexities 
of  country  life  a  little  less  trouble¬ 
some  —  love,  of  course,  plus  work. 

Special  market  consideration  should 
influence  decisions  as  to  planting  of 
any  money  crop,  fruit  or  vegetables, 
but  to  make  full  use  of  the  ground  a 
little  imagination  will  be  of  service 
too.  Bees  are  good  for  the  orchardist. 
Sweet  corn  pays  off  well  at  times. 
Some  commercial  men  have  found 
that  a  fruit  orchard  goes  well  with 
chickens.  With  whatever  acreage  is 
available,  corn,  oats  and  wheat  may 
be  grown.  There  will  thus  be  some 
extra  feed  and  a  bountiful  supply  of 
mulching  material,  which  many  per¬ 
sons  have  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
aids  in  production.  Rotation  of  crops, 
valuable  in  itself,  will  lead  naturally 
to  diversification. 

A  helpful  practice,  not  yet  widely 
adopted,  is  the  propagation  of  berries 
and  fruits  carried  on  in  a  modest 
way.  The  grafting  of  apples  is  easy 
to  learn,  the  budding  of  peaches  and 
cherries  not  much  more  difficult;  ber¬ 
ries  and  grapes  are  more  simple  still 
to  propagate.  I  have  one  favorite 
variety  of  grape  from  which  I  saved 
16  cuttings  last  Spring,  set  them  in 
a  bed  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and 
all  are  now  ready  for  transplanting 
to  permanent  locations.  The  results 
made  possible  through  knowledge  of 
this  kind  will  enlarge  immeasurably 
the  horizon  of  a  small  acreage.  How¬ 
ever,  if  too  pruch  dependence  must 
be  placed  on  hired  help,  both  profit 
and  satisfaction  may  vanish  com¬ 
pletely.  For  my  part,  I  strive  to  re¬ 
main  owner  of  my  place,  and  not 
have  the  place  own  me. 

R.  Brumbaugh 


■HI 


In  this  corner  of  the  Brumbaugh  yard  are  shown  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot 
and  plum  trees;  all  less  than  eight  years  old  and,  most  of  them  bearing. 

They  are  well  mulched. 


Two  rows  of  year-old  grapevines  have  been  planted  alongside  the  black 
raspberries  against  the  time  when  the  berries  will  be  started  in  a  new 

location. 


spring  tooth 
harrow  *>jnr 


With  the  Earthmasfer  Speed!  -  Hitch  ail  you 

do  is  remove  two  pins  to  change  rear- mounted 
hydraulic  controlled  implements.  No  more  than  a 
minute  to  attach  spring  tooth  cultivator,  disc, 
planters  and  many  others. 

Earthmasfer  Duomatic  Hydraulic  System 
gives  you  positive,  continuous  control. 

P°wer  is  available  whenever  engine 
is  running,  regardless  of  position  of 
jEi'sx  clutch  or  gears.  Two  implements  can 
lJU*  be  operated  separately  or  in  unison. 

L  This  hydraulic  control  raises,  lowers, 

gpr  holds  implement  at  proper  depth 

***  under  pressure  if  desired,  or  allows  it 

to  float  and  follow  field  contour  —  for  the  easiest 
handling  ever  seen  on  a  farm  tractor. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  outstanding 
features  of  Earthmaster’s  complete  line  of  four 
tractor  models  and  56  hydraulic  controlled  imple¬ 
ment  combinations. 

See  them  at  your  dealer  or  write  Dept-  R-Y-l 


corn 

planter 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  (j 

10777  Van  Owen  Street.  Burbank.  California 


with  these  Earthmasfer 
advantages _ 


ARRIS  SKDS- 

FRESH  or  FROZEN — A  "Deluxe"  Vegetable 

FOR  HOME  or  LOCAL  MARKET 
Sure  heading — Doesn’t  require  tying — More  delicate 
flavor  than  broccoli — Turns  an  attractive  light  green 
when  cooked  or  blanched  for  freezing.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  make  our  Early  Purple  Head  Cauli¬ 
flower  one  of  our  most  popular  vegetables — only  one 
of  the  many  vegetables  of  superior  quality  and 
flavor  offered  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
*  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


EARLY  PURPLE  HEAD  CAULIFLOWER 


1949  CATALOG  iww/tmdif — 


’49  FRUIT  SPRAYERS 


2~wheel,  4-wheel,  skid 
type  sprayers;  power 
take-off,  engine  driven 
models  for  any  size  acre¬ 
age.  Complete  line  of 
Myers  power  guns,  noz¬ 
zles  and  fittings. 


Remarkable  new  spraying  efficiency  is  streamlined 
into  Myers  Sprayers  for  ’49.  Every  model  in  this 
complete  line  is  simple  in  design,  compactly  built 
and  equipped  with  a  Myers  Bulldozer  Pump.  And 
what  a  pump  it  is!  Less  size,  less  weight,  requires 
less  power.  Extremely  efficient,  economical  and 
reliable.  See  the  many  advancements  in  the  type 
and  size  of  Myers  Sprayer  that  fits  your  needs. 
Dozens  of  models  —  capacities  up  to  50  gpm;  pres¬ 
sures  up  to  800  lbs.  Mail  the  coupon. 

r  —  -  -  -  - - 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Depf.  n-143,  Ashland,  Ohio 

I  Send  your  new  Sprayer  Catalog  and  dealer's  name. 

NAME _ 

|  TOWN - - STATE _ 

I  COUNTY _ RFD _ 
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The  big  red 
“W”  identifi- 
es  recommend¬ 
ed  Wisconsin  Va¬ 
rieties.  The  blue 
tag  denotes  certi¬ 
fication  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  .  .  official 
field  inspection,  sam¬ 
pling.  testing  and 
sealing. 


When  you  plant  Wisconsin  Corn 
Hybrids,  produced  from  iqbreds 
developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  you 
can  be  sure  of  maximum  yields 
of  grain  and  fodder,  consistent 
with  maturity  requirements  and 
sound  keeping  quality.  There  is 
an  adapted  Wisconsin  corn  hybrid 
for  every  northern  corn  growing 
locality  and  maturity  belt.  Pro¬ 
tect  your  crop  investment  ,  .  . 
plant  Wisconsin  Corn  Hybrids 
identified  by  the  Big  Red  Tag  on 
every  bag. 


for  complete 
information  and 
Certified  Seed  Directory 


WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MA0IS01.  WiSCONSli 


RARE  and  UNUSUAL  BULBS 

For  the  Farm  Home  and  Garden 


Send  for  Interesting  Descriptive  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Amaryllis,  Acimenes,  Gloxinia, 
Tiger  Blower,  Zephyr  Lilies,  Mexican 
Coral  Drops,  Mountbretia,  Amazon  Lily. 
Full  cultural  Directions  included  with 
each  order. 


THE  BARNES  IMPORTERS 

EAST  AURORA  16,  NEW  YORK 


FRENCH  HYBRID 


Lilacs 


pji at 


p 

i"2> 


Twelve  outstanding  varieties  from  Rochester's 
world -famed  Highland  Pork  collection. 
1 8  *-24  '$2.00  ea.;3  for  $5 .75  Write  today 
for  FREE  CATALOG. 


rCut 


INC. 


BOX  A 


QUALITY  NURSERY  STOCK 
EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


'^^STRAWBERRIES 


PII-ANT5  B 

THAI  M 

uasi;  Mu 


(Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
r  scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
,  .  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  Grapes,  Blueberries, Raspberries,  Boysen- 

bemes.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Tyler  Roses 


•  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
_  .  on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses." 

Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

ROUTE  5,  TYLER,  TEXAS 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar,  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav- 
•ng  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


EVERLASTING  FLOWERS 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


t  Aunt  Mary's  own  real  old-fashioned  straw- 
flower  garden  for  all  year  'round  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Make  exquisite  all-winter  bou¬ 
quets  and  decorations.  Can  be  hand 
,  painted  or  dipped.  Special  Rainbow 
mixture  of  gorgeous  colors.  Send 
t  only  10c  for  this  Special  Offer  and 
my  Big  Seed,  Plant  rn  CE 
and  Nursery  Book  rKCC 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  r.ckrSJSm 


Many  people  have  the  idea  that 
the  age  of  miracles  ended  in  Bible 
times  but  that  is  by  no  means  cor¬ 
rect.  Actually,  every  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  farm  has  marvelous  mys¬ 
teries  which  so  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  explain.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
some  ambitious  farm  youngster  will 
read  this  and  be  inspired  to  devote 
his  life  work  to  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try,  particularly  to  the  chemistry  of 
color.  That  is  something  which  to 
me  has  long  been  a  fascinating  mir¬ 
acle.  Why  it  is  that  the  same  water, 
the  same  soil,  and  the  same  sun  can 
produce  such  wondrous  variations  in 
colors?  For  instance,  in  the  garden 
you  will  find  fire  red  radishes,  green 
and  yellow  beans,  purple  red  beets, 
white  and  yellow  sweet  corn,  pink, 
brown  and  cream  white  potatoes 
growing  side  by  side.  But  to  me  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all  is  the  water¬ 
melon.  Deep  green  on  the  outside, 
then  a  layer  of  white,  and  in  the 
center  a  luscious  red  dotted  with 
black.  Here  is  a  miracle  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  someone  who 
knows  the  chemistry  of  color. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  go  through  a  spectrum,  they 
are  broken  into  the  primary  colors. 
Beyond  what  we  can  see  the  infra¬ 
red  and  ultra-violet;  and  who  knows 
what  marvelous  colors  lie  beyond 
even  these.  Several  questions  occur 
to  me,  along  this  line  of  color,  which 
may  seem  fantastic;  yet  all  the  in¬ 
ventions  we  have  today  had  their 
origin  in  questions  equally  foolish 
and  fantastic.  We  know  now  that 
yellow  corn  is  much  richer  in  certain 
life  elements  than  white  corn.  Down 
in  Dixieland,  corn  bread  is  a  daily 
article  of  diet  but  they  will  use  only 
meal  from  white  corn.  I  wonder 
whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  epilepsy  and  pellagra 
are  so  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North. 

Here  is  another  mystery  which  is 
so  common  that  no  one  gives  it  a 
thought.  Take  a  ton  of  green  grass, 
put  it  under  powerful  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  get 
one  drop  of  oil.  Yet  the  cow  can 
take  that  grass  and  turn  it  into  but- 
terfat  which  is  pure  animal  oil.  When 
we  find  out  how  the  cow  is  able  to 
do  that,  we  can  build  a  machine 
which  will  take  green  grass  in  at 
one  end  and  turn  out  quarts  of  milk 
and  pounds  of  butter  at  the  other. 

Some  of  the  other  mysteries  lie  in 
the  power  of  seed  to  reproduce  the 
plant  which  grew  it.  A  poppy  seed 
is  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  see 
it;  much  smaller  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  Yet  in  that  tiny  seed  there  is 
not  only  that  spark  of  eternal  fire 
which  we  call  life,  plus  a  quantity  of 
food  which  will  feed  the  new  plant 
until  it  has  roots,  but  also  the  power 
to  reproduce  poppies  of  exactly  the 
same  color  as  in  those  from  which 
the  seeds  came.  Only  about  once  in 
a  month  of  moons  will  a  seed  pro¬ 
duce  something  different  from  that 
of  the  parent.  We  call  it  a  sport. 
You  will  find  sports  not  only  from 
seed  but  also  among  fruit-bearing 
trees.  These  exceptions  to  the  rule 
sometimes  reproduce  something  that 
is  new.  I  often  wonder  why  potato 
seed,  which  comes  from  those  little 
balls  occasionally  found  on  potato 
tops,  always  produce  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  potatoes  as  there  are 
seeds  in  the  ball.  You  can  find  these 
potato  balls  on  nearly  every  farm  in 
the  Fall,  yet  how  many  young 
farmers  have  ever  produced  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes? 

Color  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
failure  or  success  of  the  marketing 
of  farm  produce.  In  one  city  the 
people  want  only  brown  eggs  while 
in  another  city  white  eggs  sell  at  a 
premium;  yet  as  far  as  we  know 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  difference 
in  the  contents  of  these  eggs.  Red 
apples  always  sell  far  better  than 
those  of  green  color;  yet  the  red  is 
confined  only  to  a  very  fine  skin  and 
has  no  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the 
apple.  If  you  paper  the  living  room 
in  red,  the  entire  family  will  get 
quarrelsome  within  a  short  time.  Pa¬ 
per  it  blue,  and  you  will  feel  cold 
even  with  the  furnace  going  full 
blast.  The  color  of  the  eye  seems 
to  make  a  difference  even  in  the 
ability  of  people.  Leaders  among 
men  and  women  almost  invariably 
have  gray  eyes,  for  that  seems  to  be 


one  of  the  marks  of  leadership. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
sun  is  the  deciding  factor  in  color 
development.  Vegetables  which  grow 
in  the  dark  are  always  white,  and 
white  is  not  a  color  but  only  the 
absence  of  color.  Every  plant  does 
its  level  best  to  get  whatever  share 
of  sunlight  it  needs.  I  once  saw  a 
potato  sprout  nearly  five  feet  long. 
It  had  grown  up  the  basement  wall 
and  finally  reached  a  tiny  crevice 
in  the  wall  through  which  some  day¬ 
light  came.  Yet  how  did  that  plant 
see  that  little  spot  of  daylight  and 
be  able  to  grow  until  it  reached  it? 

Here  is  another  fantastic  question, 
Why  not  produce  pink,  red,  blue  and 
yellow  sheep  instead  of  always  gray 
ones?  It  can  be  done  and  some  day  it 
will  be  done  so  that  we  shall  have 
wool  of  any  desired  color.  I  wonder 
why  in  nearly  every  large  flock  of 
sheep  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  one 
black  one.  If  the  offspring  of  that 
black  sheep  is  true  to  color,  we  need 
no  longer  dye  wool  black.  If  we  can 
produce  black  wool,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  producing  wool  of  any 
other  color?  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  unanswered  questions  which 
you  will  find  on  every  farm.  The 
chemistry  of  color  is  a  field  where 
any  farm  youngster  can  find  fame 
and  fortune. 

The  Good  Book  says  that  having 
eyes  they  see  not  and  having  ears 
they  hear  not.  At  first  that  sounded 
strange  to  me  but  now  I  understand 
it.  For  all  over  the  farm  are  scores 
of  marvelous  mysteries  which  peo¬ 
ple  never  see,  although  they  spend 
their  whole  lives  on  that  farm. 

Color  does  have  an  effect  upon  our 
dispositions.  When  Grandma  was  a 
bride,  her  range  and  nearly  all  of  her 
kitchen  utensils  were  black;  her  par¬ 
lor  furniture  was  of  black  walnut, 
upholstered  in  black.  As  a  result, 
the  songs,  hymns,  and  poems  of  that 
day  are  nearly  always  sad  and 
gloomy,  their  main  theme  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  life  and  rest  in  the  tomb. 
Now  the  bride  has  a  kitchen  which 
is  a  symphony  of  color.  Her  living 
room  is  bright  and  gay  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  songs,  hymns,  and  poetry  of 
today  are  bright  and  full  of  cheer. 

If  you  are  old  enough,  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  in  Winter  women 
dressed  entirely  in  black  or  very  dark 
colors;  what  a  relief  it  was  when 
Spring  came  and  they  again  donned 
clothes  of  light  colors.  No  wonder 
people  used  to  dread  the  Winters. 

So  color  is  my  theme  for  this  time: 
its  marvelous  mysteries,  and  the  hope 
that  someone  will  be  inspired  to 
tread  the  pathway  along  which  my 
own  feet  will  never  wander. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


MALONEY 


Wi 

CHERRY  TREES 


Hardy  Northern  grown  trees  that 
bear  YOUNG  and  EVERY  year.  Will 
withstand  extreme  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Raised  under  famed  Maloney 
supervision.  Write  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  showing  best  varieties 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


% 
m 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

[75  Circle  Rd.,  Dansviile,  New  York 


IATA1DG  FREE 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


,  buy  our  bearing  age 

“State  Inspected"  Stock 

Have  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  within  " 

60  days,  this  year.  Why  Wait? 

Learn  all  about  our 
NEW  MORTGAGE- 
LIFTER,  early  black  j 
Raspberry.  NEW 
FAIR-HAVEN 
peach.  Cultivated 
BLUEBERRIES  —  . 
large  as  a  nickel.  Easy 

to  grow.  Thornless  _ 

BOYSENBERRY.  THORN¬ 
LESS  Red  Raspberry.  MORRI¬ 
SON  Black  Raspberry  ( late ) . 

Large  as  a  quarter.  DWARF 
fruit  trees.  CHESTNUT.  FIL¬ 
BERT  and  WALNUT  trees. 

MIRACLE”  Plum.  NEW  . 
STREAMLINER  Everbearing 
Strawberry.  Fruit  in  60  days;  1  -y, 
crops  in  18  months;  bears  July  to  - 

Winter;  delicious  flavor.  10  other  varieties.  Also 
Yellow  Raspberry,  White  Blackberry,  Hansen 
Bush  Cherry  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Shrubs. 
Evergreens,  ‘Mums’’  Peren¬ 
nials,  Everblooming  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses  Grass  seed, 

K.  Prize  Winning  ^ 

.  Gladiolus. 


Ears  on  Corn  Stalk 

How  about  the  number  of  ears  on 
one  sweet  corn  stalk?  Do  you  think 
one  or  two  ears  is  best?  Please  tell 
me  about  fertilizing  and  spacing 
sweet  corn,  as  I  want  to  get  the  land 
in  shape  and  plan  for  space,  c.  l.  b. 

New  York 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
now  grown  produce  one  good  ear  to 
a  stalk  and  no  more,  since  most 
market  gardeners  prefer  this  type  of 
corn.  However,  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  and  has  excellent 
quality,  will  usually  produce  two 
ears  per  stalk,  i.  e.,  if  the  plants  are 
grown  on  well  fertilized  soil  and  the 
plants  are  spaced  singly  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  three 
or  three  and  one  half  feet  apart.  The 
5-10-5  formula  is  most  suitable  for 
sweet  corn  and  can  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet.  With  some  additional  amount  of 
compost  or  manure  you  should  be 
able  to  grow  an  excellent  crop. 
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WRITE 

NOW! 


COPY  OF 
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20% 

■*Caih  Discount  . 
On  Eoriy  Orders 
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SUCCESS" 
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SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  itil .  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Building  Costs 

Is  a  house  25x35  on  the  outside, 
walls  using  wood  sheating,  shingles, 
paper  and  insulation,  cheaper  to 
build  than  a  house  using  celotex  for 
sheathing,  paper,  qo  insulation  and 
bricks  laid  up  the  four  inch  way  for 
a  finished  surface?  e.  s. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

An  estimate  based  on  a  one-story 
building  of  frame  construction  and 
both  types  of  construction  having  the 
same  roof,  window  frames,  doors, 
etc.,  would  make  the  brick  veneer 
about  one  and  one  half  times  the 
cost  of  the  shingled  building, 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS  8'*nJ°ya«d 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree)  ;  often 
bear  fruit  2nd  year!  Ideal  for 
those  empty  comers.  Decorative  as 
,i  Well  as  productive.  New  catalog 
shows  6  apple,  2  pear  varieties ;  all 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Grapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry  Plants. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
i.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

£\  FRUIT  TREES 


I 


PEACH— APPLE— CHERRY 

Best  varieties:  lowest  prices:  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Also  berry  plants, 
farm  and  garden  seeds,  shade  trees, 
shrubs.  Our  56th  Year  of  serving 
successful  growers  and  gardeners. 
Big  catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 
Box  IIC  Geneva,  Ohio 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


Wo  will  bo  pleased  to  mail  you  our 

1949  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Offering  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  Highest 
Quality  and  Germination,  Our  Plants  are  field  grown, 
6trong  and  hardy.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  since  1904  —  Largest  Growers  and  Shippers 
of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Today  is  the  day  to  call  your  Allis -Chalmers  dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Model  G. 


Ten  front-view  implements  —  all 
attached  or  detached  in  5  min¬ 
utes  or  less. 

Wheels  adjustable  to  cultivate  1 
to  6rows  (as  narrow  as  lOinches). 

Speeds  from  %  to  7  miles  per 
hour,  including  throttled-down 
“creeper”  gear. 

Averages  2  to  3  quarts  of  fuel 
per  hour. 


Get  on  the  front  seat  of  this  new  rear-engine  tractor,  yourself.  See 
how  quickly  a  future  of  easier  farming  opens  before  you.  Feel  the  new 
freedom  from  straining  to  look  down  or  behind.  Try  straight-ahead 
vision  on  all  kinds  of  your  most  difficult,  precision  work. 

You’ll  hardly  believe  your  eyes  when  you  see  what  a  man-sized  small 
tractor  can  do.  The  rear-engine  Model  G  is  more  than  a  new  tractor.  It’s 
the  central  unit  of  an  entire  new  system  of  motorized  farm  tools. 

You’ll  know  when  you  try  a  FRONT  SEAT  view  of  your  farming. 


■for  some  jobs  on  All  farms  ...for  All  jobs  on  some  farms 
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Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


■ 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown.. . 


•  Especially  bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


YOU  can  now  select  proved 
“GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence ,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  com,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  . . . 


Tested  -Tried  -True  - 
gjt^  Inspected 
island  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


YV^YT  to  Farmers 
IIVLL  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

WRITE  DEFT.  No.  43 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y . 


TO 


BRING 


GLORIOUS  BEAUTY’, 

TO  YOUR  GARDEN  &  HOME 

Plant  Moses  Large,  Healthy  bulha  for 
a  gorgeous  gladiolus  display.  19 .  years 
of  growing  the  leading  new  varieties  as 
well  as  old  favorites,  assures  the  very 
best  selection  of  large  productive  bulbs 
at  reasonable  prices. 

OVER  TEN  MILLION  BULBS  UNDER 
CULTIVATION 

Moses  1949  Catalog  in  full 
color — describes  over  209  va¬ 
rieties — includes  valuable  cul¬ 
tural  hints;  has  pages  on 
Lilies,  Dahlias,  and  Small 
Fruits — Write  today) 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

50  LAKE  AVENUE  LIMA.  NEW  YORK 


GRO  QU/CK  eblee§t5,c  seeo 


S^irTuP  IN  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT 

Soil  cable  for  hotbeds,  plant 
cabinets,  flats.  6  sizes  (Free  Cat. 

J40A  cable  &  thermo,  for  l-sash  $6.7 5 
S80A  for  double  sash  (36  sq.  ft.)  $9.00 

A/so  tdfrs.  of  Weed-  Wands  —  W  ecd-  W  all  Op  —  Seed-So  e/s. 
4  Shipped  direct  prepaid  it  not  stocked  by  your  dealer. 

DEALERS:  Our  Free  Counter  Demonstrator  makes 
sales  fast  at  a  good  profit — Write 

GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


£eYmouR<$miTH 


NEW 

Features 


CAPACITY 

INDICATOR 


1.  Swivel  Jaw 
held*  odd¬ 
shaped  pieces. 

2.  Capacity  Indicator 
pre-sets  jaw  spread. 

3.  Release  unlocks  jaws  in¬ 
stantly  by  a  touch  of  the 
finger. 

Tremendous  grip.  Use  as  a  plier 
or,  when  locked  closed,  for  holding 
articles  to  be  drilled,  welded,  ground, 
etc.  1000's  of  uses  around 
home,  farm,  garage,  shop. 

No.  2607,  7",  $1.75;  No. 

2610,  10",  $2.25.  At  your 
dealer  or  write  direct.  Free 
circular. 


INSTANT 

LOCK 

RELEASE 


A/SW  /  94  9 

0£My00OArL 
<S  CATAIOG 


FRfff 

■  ■■■ 
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'strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  BLACKBERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES, 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  GRANT,  LEE. 
Also,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Lincoln. 
Send  for  Descriptive  List. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


- TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY - 

A-l  plants  $5.-109;  Premier  Strawberry  $3.-109;  Gem 
Everbearing$3. 50-100 ;  Minn  1166,  Everbearing  $4.-100; 
Robinson  $3.50-100;  New  Temple  $4.-100.  Order  now 
for  spring.  All  postpaid.  MacDOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.F.D.  2,  BALLST0N  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


CTDAWDCD9VPI  ANTCNlce  stocky  plants. 

m  1  tvAVY  DLIxIy  I  r  L  All  1  D  Reasonable  Prices. 

Catalog  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  16c 

lb.  up.  Alfalfa  45c  up.  Alsike,  Red  &  Ladino  Clovers; 
Bromus,  Meadow  Fescue,  Reed  Canary  &  Blue  Grass. 
Write  for  Free  Samples  and  complete  Price  List. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.,  FARGO,  N.  D. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  PAY  UP  TO  $1,009  PER 
ACRE.  GROW  THE  BEST  BLUE  SPRUCE 
3  Years  $7.00  per  100;  $59.00  per  1,000. 

Prepaid  Delivery.  Free  List. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y, 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  INC. 
900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


rugged  COLEMAN  pruners 

A  good  DEEP  HOOK  prevents 
slipping — draws  the  limb  into 
the  shears  instead  of  forcing  it 
out.  Correctly  ground  blades 
makes  cutting  easier,  smoother, 
cleaner  without  necessity  of  any 
special  knowledge.  Easily  cuts 
1%"  branches  without  straining 
or  twisting.  Made  of  one  piece 
chrome  alloy  steel  —  drop  forged, 
then  trip  -  hammered  for  extra  I 
strength  and  toughness.  Comes  in^ 

3  sizes,  postpaid;  20",  $3.60  per  pair; 
25"  —  $3.90  per  pair;  30"  —  $4.20  per 
pair.  Order  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  (No  C.  O.  D.  Please).  Dealer 
and  Jobber  inquiries  invited. 

COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS 
Box  R,  Tioga  Center,  New  York 

Tft££ 

We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Scrapbook  Farming 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
long  Winter  evenings  give  us  a 
chance  to  catch  up  on  our  scrapbook 
farming.  Our  own  scrapbook  grew 
out  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
useful  information  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  readily  available.  It 
was  started  several  years  ago,  but 
will  never  be  finished,  as  long  as 
there  remain  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things. 

Our  scrapbook  is  subdivided  into 
chapters  under  such  headings  as: 
strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches, 
poultry,  lawn,  vegetable  garden, 
flower  garden,  soil  improvement  and 
conservation,  canning,  preserving  and 
freezing,  interesting  facts  about  the 
foods  we  grow,  and  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  the  pages  of 
our  scrapbook.  Without  it  and  other 
good  publications,  such  a  book  would 
be  difficult  to  make.  Glancing 
through  it,  I  find  the  story  of  corn, 
relating  how  the  American  Indians 
gave  this  valuable  product  to  the 
white  men.  Then  there  is  the  story 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  telling  again 
the  familiar  story  of  the  first  Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving.  Turning  the  pages  I 
find  an  article  about  the  black  widow 
spider  which  leaves  one  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  that  dangerous 
insect.  On  another  page  are  several 
articles  about  bees.  While  I  am  not 
yet  a  beekeeper,  I  am  gathering  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  with  the 
hope  of  someday  being  able  to  gratify 
my  desire  for  sweets  from  my  own 
apiary. 

The  chapter  on  soil  conservation 
contains  several  articles  of  interest; 
one  on  making  compost,  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  has  guided  my  successful 
efforts  at  building  compost  piles  for 
the  past  several  years.  Another 
article  is  on  soil  fumigation;  small 
worms  frequently  attack  such  root 
crops  as  turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes 
in  our  garden.  No  doubt,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  contends,  they 
also  attack  the  root  systems  of  other 
plants  and  shrubs  and  cause  stunted 
growth  and  poor  production.  Another 
interesting  article  in  this  same  sec¬ 
tion  gives  us  a  new  slant  on  soil 
acidity.  In  the  flower  garden  depart¬ 
ment  we  find  an  article  from  the 
daily  paper  on  the  care  of  perennial 
phlox,  which  arrived  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  ours  from  becoming  an  un¬ 
sightly  pest;  also  other  articles  on  the 
care  of  lilacs  and  chrysanthemums, 
which  we  find  are  easier  to  grow 
than  to  spell. 

Since  the  vegetable  garden  occu¬ 
pies  a  large  part  of  our  time  and 
energy,  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  our 
scrapbook  too.  We  find  articles  on 
growing  grapes,  rebuilding  a  garden 
from  rundown  soil,  using  DDT  on 
potatoes.  Still  others  deal  with 
garden  cover  crops  and  how  to  grow 
and  keep  the  bugs  from  destroying 
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cucumbers.  The  tips  I  got  from  the 
last  mentioned  enabled  me  to  have 
cucumbers  all  Summer  long  last  sea¬ 
son. 

The  poultry  department  starts  out 
with  an  article  entitled,  “More  Eggs 
per  Bird,”  which  is  something  we 
surely  are  all  interested  in.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  is 
accomplished  by  careful  culling  of 
the  flock.  Another  article  deals  with 
the  problems  which  confront  the 
poultryman  when  it  is  time  to  put 
the  pullets  up  in  the  Fall;  a  further 
one  deals  with  cleaning  eggs  with 
vinegar. 

There  are  several  good  pieces  in 
the  section  dealing  with  peaches; 
most  of  them  have  to  do  with  the 
diseases  and  insects  which  afflict  this 
fine  crop.  Our  principal  trouble  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  was  brown  rot. 
We  had  some  hot  humid  weather 
while  the  crop  was  ripening  and  it 
seemed  to  promote  the  rot,  so  we  lost 
a  large  percentage  of  the  crop.  So  far, 
the  scrapbook  does  not  contain  a 
satisfactory  way  of  fighting  this  dis¬ 
ease,  but  we  are  still  looking. 

The  space  allotted  to  raspberries 
contains  only  one  account;  but  that 
one  has  been  the  key  to  our  success. 
It  advocates  growing  them  under 
mulch.  Having  just  finished  half  a  . 
pint  of  them,  which  came  fresh  from 
the  frozen  food  locker,  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

In  the  strawberry  section  there 
are  several  good  discussions  on  the 
setting  and  care  of  strawberries  which 
have  proved  valuable  to  us.  Just  now 
we  are  engaged  in  an  experiment  in 
strawberry  culture.  When  the  late 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood  used  to 
mange  Hope  Farm  along  with  the 
job  of  being  Editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  he  grew  in  hills  a  va¬ 
riety  of  strawberries  called  Mar¬ 
shalls.  He  used  to  demonstrate  that 
he  could  pick  a  quart  of  ripe  and 
green  berries  from  one  plant  at  one 
time.  Last  Summer  after  picking  a 
very  tangled,  matted  row,  I  decided 
to  try  the  Hope  Farm  way.  I  set  out 
a  trial  patch  in  rows  two  hnd  a  half 
feet  apart  with  the  plants  set  one  foot 
apart;  we  kept  the  runners  cut  off. 
They  are  now  big,  fine  sturdy  plants 
which  look  as  though  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  a  quart  of  berries;  at 
least  they  looked  that  way  when  I 
covered  them  with  mulch  before  the 
freezing  weather  came.  Next  June 
should  tell  the  tale  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  method  of  cultivation  works 
well  with  us  or  not. 

And  so  our  scrapbook  grows.  The 
busy  days  see  articles  hastily  torn 
from  publications  and  tucked  away 
between  the  covers,  to  await  a  more 
leisurely  time,  then  to  be  sorted  and 
trimmed  and  carefully  pasted  into 
their  proper  sections.  This  is  the  sort 
of  farming  which  nearly  everyone, 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
will  find  to  be  profitable. 

Ohio  MRS.  w.  A.  s. 


About  Hunters  and  Second¬ 
ary  Roads 

Your  two  articles  on  Trespass  Laws 
in  the  December  18  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  interested  me. 
How  about  all  rural  readers  doing  a 
little  beefing  at  Albany  on  the  sub¬ 
ject? 

Did  any  one  ever  stop  to  think 
what  a  bunch  of  chumps  we  New 
York  farmers  are  to  let  the  State  col¬ 
lect  and  keep  money  to  let  a  lot  of  city 
hoodlums  gallop  madly  around  our 
farms?  Does  the  State  ever  furnish 
us  any  refund  or  grant  us  any  special 
favors  because  we  pasture  a  dozen  or 
so  deer  the  year  round?  Did  you 
know  that  the  Stale  has  a  huge 
amount  of  money  obtained  from 
hunting  fees  that  it  hardly  knows 
what  to  do  with?  It  would  be  the 
same  principle  if  the  State  collected 
a  special  fee  to  let  city  people  come 
up  and  use  our  cars.  We  own  them 
and  we  pay  taxes  on  them,  the  same 
as  we  do  our  farm.  Furthermore  be¬ 
hind  our  back  the  average  city  guy 
thinks  we  are  just  dumb  hicks.  I 
know,  as  I’ve  lived  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  Personally  I  don’t  hunt 
and  don’t  have  any  special  objection 
to  any  friends  of  mine  hunting  on  my 
farm.  But,  as  far  as  letting  some  city 
fellow  who  wouldn’t  speak  to  me  in 
the  city  on  a  bet,  coming  up  and  gal¬ 
loping  around  hither  and  yon  like  a 
bunch  of  Comanche  Indians,  and  set¬ 
ting  up  beer  bottles  and  shooting 


them  right  where  I  can  cut  my 
tractor  tires  to  ribbons — and  the  State 
smugly  pocketing  the  money — well  it 
just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me. 

Frankly,  the  only  fair  way  would 
be  for  the  State  to  buy  up  abandoned 
farms,  set  out  trees,  etc.,  and  stock 
them  up  with  game.  Then  let  the 
hunters  loose,  where  they  can  take 
pot  shots  at  anything  their  hearts 
desire. 

Another  pet  peeve  of  mine  is  the 
way  that  New  York  State  gives  farm¬ 
ers  the  “horse  laugh”  on  secondary 
roads.  This  State  coHects  far  more 
money  from  auto  plates  than  any 
other  State.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
stiff  gas  tax.  A  big  share  of  that 
money  is  used  for  other  purposes.  I 
pay  stiff  fees  on  two  trucks  and  one 
pleasure  car.  In  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  I  have  thrown  away  over 
$1,000  on  rear  ends,  drive  shafts,  mo¬ 
tors,  etc.,  because  of  practically  im¬ 
passable  roads.  In  Southern  States 
one  of  my  trucks  could  be  licensed 
for  $5.00  and  the  roads  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  here.  But 
I’m  paying  $34.50  here  for  the  same 
trucks  and  the  $5.00  road  service.  I 
think  it  is  time  every  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  brought  pressure  on  Albany  for 
decent  “farm-to-market”  roads.  This 
is  my  home  State,  but  I  feel  that 
Albany  has  sold  us  backroads  farm¬ 
ers  “down  the  river.”  How  about  all 
of  us  demanding  a  little  more  value 
for  our  money?  Disgusted 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y, 
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Farm  Storage  Sheds 

The  value  of  an  adequate  farm 
machinery  storage  building  is  hard 
to  determine.  The  cost,  even  with 
high  prices  of  building  materials  and 
labor  of  today,  is  little  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  saving  that  proper  storage 
makes  and  the  number  of  years  that 
the  building  can  be  used. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  storage 
of  tools  used  on  a  fair-sized  farm  was 
a  minor  problem.  A  small  shed  or 
an  extra  barn  floor  was  sufficient. 
But  that  time  is  past.  Modern  farm¬ 
ing  uses  many  valuable  machines 
which  must  be  protected.  No  farmer 
can  afford  the  extra  depreciation  on 
tractors,  combines,  balers,  corn  har¬ 
vesters,  or  other  types  of  machinery 
caused  by  lack  of  a  good  storage 
place. 

Implement  dealers  estimate  that 
good  storage  alone  will  add  three  to 
ten  years  of  usefulness  to  the  life  of 
farm  machines.  There  is  less  break¬ 
age  and  repair,  less  adjustment  need¬ 
ed,  on  stored  machinery.  Stored 
machinery,  due  to  less  rust,  draws 
and  operates  more  easily  than  that 
allowed  to  stand  out  in  weather. 

Anson  Saunders  and  sons  of  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  car  and  tractor,  as  well  as 
machinery,  storage  on  their  farm 
with  their  new  combined  implement 
shed  and  garage.  The  new  shed  is 
36x56  feet.  One  end  is  partitioned 
off  for  tractor  or  truck  and  two 
family  cars.  There  is  place  over  this 
for  the  storage  of  small  tools.  Doors 
here  are  of  the  overhead  type.  The 
hardware  for  them  was  purchased 
and  the  doors  made  at  home.  There 
is  a  concrete  floor  in  the  garage 
section.  Tlmee  wide  doors  on  the 
implement  storage  section  permit 
tractor-drawn  tools  to  be  backed  into 
cover.  A  track  along  the  outside  of 
the  building  will  carry  rolling  doors 
for  closing  the  shed. 

To  cut  down  on  costs,  Mr.  Saunders 
and  his  sons  built  the  equipment 
shed  themselves.  The  lumber,  sec¬ 
ond  hand,  was  obtained  when  the 
local  Grange  disposed  of  their  old 
hitching  shed.  During  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  the  shed  had  been  used 
for  patrons*  horses  while  grange 
meetings  were  in  session.  It  had  not 
been  used  in  recent  years  but  was 
still  in  good  condition,  so  Mr.  Saund¬ 
ers  purchased  it,  tore  it  down  and 
moved  it  to  his  farm.  He  planned 
the  new  shed  with  the  beams,  rafters 
and  lumber  or  the  old  in  mind.  Most 
of  the  heavy  material  was  used  with¬ 
out  much  sawing. 

The  shed  is  located  between  the 
house  and  barn.  It  is  convenient  to 
use.  Its  appearance  adds  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  farmstead  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  storage  place  for 
farm  machinery.  Mr.  Saunders  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  save  him  many  dollars 
in  longer  machinery  life.  E.  C.  Grant 


Old-Time  Farming 

I  read  with  much  interest  H. 
S.  Pearson’s  article,  “Flailing  Beans,” 
in  your  December  4  issue.  Mighty 
few  would  know  what  a  flail  was  for 
in  these  days. 

I  was  raised  on  my  grandfather’s 
farm,  which  was  originally  hewn 
from  the  wilderness  by  my  great- 
great-great  grandfather.  In  an  earlier 
day,  that  farm  had  been  run  with 
very  little  actual  cash  outlay.  One 
rule  was:  a  barrel  of  apple  cider 


each  Fall,  a  barrel  of  maple  sugar 
and  one  of  soft  soap  each  Spring.  All 
meats,  grain  and  vegetables  were 
home  grown.  There  was  a  regular 
battery  of  old  spinning  wheels  in  the 
attic  where  we  flailed  not  only  beans, 
but  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  also. 
Some  25  years  ago  I  was  visiting  on 
a  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
were  some  beans  to  thresh,  so  I 
found  a  flail  and  went  at  it.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  heard  the  flail  going  and  came 
oyer.  He  was  a  man  80  years  of  age, 
and  we  talked  awhile  of  old  days. 
Then  he  went  home  and  got  his  flail 
and  we  finished  the  beans  together. 
Many  neighbors  came  to  watch.  They 
had  never  before  seen  two  men 
thresh  together,  facing  each  other, 
one  up,  one  down.  Many  of  the 
young  men  of  today  who  are  rejected 
as  physically  unfit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  in  better  shape  if  they 
were  subject  to  the  life  and  labor 
of  the  old-time  farm.  l.  h.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Metal  Grain  Bins 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  picture 
these  bins  are  compact,  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  handy.  They  are  also  fire, 
rat  and  mouse-proof.  Many  farmers 
in  New  York’s  Southern  Tier  are 


Storing  grain  so  that  it  will  keep  dry, 
well  ventilated  and  he  rat  proof  is  a 
problem  on  most  farms.  This  metal 
storage  bin  meets  these  requirements 
and  is  being  used  on  the  240  acre 
dairy  farm  of  William  Welles,  Horse- 

heads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

pleased  with  them  for  storing  small 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

The  bins  are  of  aluminum  with 
many  rows  of  half-moon  slits  to  admit 
air.  A  one-foot  air  flue  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  starts  at  the  floor  and  extends 
well  above  the  roof  where  it  opens  as 
a  funnel.  The  direction  of  the  re¬ 
volving  top  opening  is  controlled  by 
the  wind.  Slit  openings  on  the  side 
and  in  the  air  flue  in  the  middle  in¬ 
sure  a  continuous  circulation  of  air 
which  dries  the  grain  and  prevents 
its  heating. 

The  floor,  as  well  as  the  sides,  is 
of  metal.  They  are  impossible  for 
rats  or  mice  to  enter.  If  placed  on 
skids,  the  bins  are  easily  moved 
when  empty.  They  may  be  filled 
through  the  door,  through  a  panel 
over  the  door,  or  through  a  remov¬ 
able  section  of  the  roof.  A  bin  eight 
feet  high  and  13  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter  will  hold  about  1,000  bush¬ 
els  of  grain.  e.  c.  g. 


A  dry  storage  shed  is  a  valuable  asset  on  any  farm.  This  well  built  structure 
was  made  from  second  hand  lumber,  except  the  doors,  by  Anson  Saunders 
and  his  sons  to  provide  storage  space  and,  a  garage  for  the  equipment,  cars, 
implements  and  tools  on  their  Ulster'  County,  ( N .  Y.)  farm. 


No.  14  Tractor  Orawn  Get  your  crop  soil 


No.  10  Team  or  Tractor* 


UP-AND-GROWING! 

Crop  soil  soon  gets  "down  at 
the  heels,"  unless  you  feed  it 
regularly.  That's  why  every  day 
sees  countless  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  roll  thousands  of  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  onto  their  fields.  They 
know  that  nothing  rivals  barn¬ 
yard  manure  for  renewing  soil 
productivity.  Just  as  they  know 
that  for  thorough  shredding,  fine 
pulverizing  and  most  effective 
distribution  —  NEW  IDEA  remains 


UME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

A  simple,  inexpensive  attach¬ 
ment  makes  your  NEW  IDEA 
spreader  an  equally  efficient 
lime  spreader.  Close-to-ground 
delivery  assures  excellent  dis¬ 
tribution  with  least  possible 
wasted 


the  first  name  in  spreaders. 

Make  the  most  of  nature's  number-one 
soil  builder.  Keep  your  land's  fertility 
up-and-growing  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  Ask  yohr  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
about  these  rugged,  light-draft  ma¬ 
chines  —  their  easier  operation  and 
remarkable  durability  that  cuts  operat¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  bone.  Or  write  direct 
for  free  descriptive  folders. 


NEW  IDEA  Division—  //!//>  Mfg.  Corporation 

Dept.  408,  Coldwqter,  .Ohio 
Send  free  illustrated  folders  on: 

|~~]  Two-wheel  Spreaders  [U  Four-wheel  Spreaders 
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Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  build  enough  of  them 
so  you  too  can  have  the  higher  profits  and  lower 
cost  advantages  of  the  Surge  System  of  milking 
cows.  Meanwhile,  we  are-taking  care  of  as  many  of 
you  as  we  can — as  fast  as  we  can.  The  coupon  below 
^  will  bring  you  information  NOW  on  the 
X  way  cows  are  going  to  be  milked  on  your 
liTf  farm  SOME  DAY! 


SOME  DAY 


YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  THE 


OF  MILKING  COWS 


YOU  CAN  START 


Today . . .  you  can  take  the  first  important  step  in  the  Surge 
System!  You  can  equip  your  present  barn  with  the  bright 
and  shiny  Surge  Milker  — the  machine  with  the  Built-In 
TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Have  you  seen  the  new  Surge  lately?  What  has  been 
mighty  good  for  more  than  twenty -five  years  is  even  better 
in  1949.  Why  not  start  today  with  a  Surge?  See  coupon  below. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


842  WEST  BELDEN  AVE.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  3071 


□ 

□ 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet  telling  when  and  how 
I  can  install  the  profitable,  time-saving  ''Surge  System  of 
Milking  Cows." 

I  am  interested  in  the  short-tube,  easy-to-clean  Surge 
Milker— -heart  of  the  Money-Making  Surge  System. 


NAME 


I  MILK _ COWS. 

(number) 


■ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 


Old  Man  River  Controlled 

Old  Man  River  used  to  knock  off 
about  an  acre  or  more  of  $200  river- 
bank  land  nearly  every  year  on  the 
Leo  Hunt  farm  just  outside  of  Bel¬ 
mont,  in  Allegany  County,  New 
York;  but  no  more.  Hunt  now  has 
the  springtime  turbulence  and  eddies 
of  the  Genesee  licked.  It  was  a  lot 
easier  to  do  it,  too,  than  he  thought. 

A  1,500-foot  buffer,  or  revetment, 
of  trees  along  his  riverbank  did  the 
job.  He  cut  them  with  a  power  saw 
fi'om  a  five-acre  pastured  woodland 
of  his  that  sits  just  back  a  short  way 
from  the  river.  They  were  hauled 
intact  to  the  river’s  edge  by  a  bull¬ 
dozer  and  then  pushed  over.  The 
trees  were  all  sizes  up  to  trunks  of 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter; 
mostly  elm  and  willow  for  which 
there  is  no  local  demand  as  timber. 

The  cost  of  the  job  was  about 
$1,000,  most  of  which  went  for  hire 
of  bulldozers  and  operators  on  an 
hourly  basis  from  the  Allegany 
County  soil  conservation  district. 
Hunt  says  he  spends  about  $200  a 
year  keeping  the  tree  revetment  in 
good  shape  by  hauling  more  trees  to 
replace  those  that  are  broken  up  by 
the  ice  and  high  water.  For  this  cost 
he  has  gotten  complete  protection  for 
one  field  of  30  acres  and  another  of 
20  —  nice  level  fields  with  rich  soil 
on  which  he  grows  beans  and  other 
crops  that  give  him  a  high  return.  He 
was  first  going  to  protect  just  the  30- 
acre  field  two  years  ago  when  he 
found  out  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  engineer  how  cheaply  it 
could  be  done.  But  then,  he  decided 
to  buy  another  20-acre  field  below, 
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a  field  that  had  gone  begging  ever 
since  the  1927  flood  littered  it  with 
downed  trees  carried  by  the  high 
water.  It  was  only  about  a  day’s 
work  with  a  bulldozer  to  snake  the 
trees  off  this  second  field  and  dump 
them  over  the  riverbank  to  help 
build  up  the  revetment.  Last  year 
alone  he  made  enough  from  beans  on 
this  field  to  repay  him  for  what  the 
land  cost  and  the  riverbank  work, 
both. 

The  trees  he  dumped  into  the  river 
made  an  elastic  mat  about  10  feet 
wide  or  so  all  along  his  1,500  feet  of 
riverbank.  This  tree  mat  is  held  to 
the  bank  by  steel  cables  fastened 
around  the  trees  at  intervals,  like  a 
bunch  of  celery.  The  cables  were 
then  laid  in  “dozer-dug”  trenches 
and  fastened  to  concrete  “dead  men” 
anchored  back  in  the  fields  a  ways. 
When  the  job  was  done,  the  “dead 
men”  were  covered  and  the  cable 
trenches  filled  in  so  that  there  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  cultivation.  The 
cable  cost  nothing  except  the  expense 
of  trucking  it  to  his  farm;  it  is 
second-hand  driller’s  cable.  Bob 
Reed,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  specialist  loaned  to  the 
Allegany  District,  uncovered  a  good 
local  source  of  this  cable  when  he 
discovered  that  drilling  companies 
were  quite  willing  to  have  farmers 
haul  it  away  from  old  gas  and  oil 
wells.  The  drillers  can’t  use  it  again, 
once  it  has  been  kinked  or  bent 
slightly. 

The  success  of  the  Hunt  job  has 
interested  other  Allegany  County 
farmers  in  installing  similar  river¬ 
bank  protection  on  their  places  along 
the  Genesee  River.  H.  F.  Eames 


Robert  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  district  manager  for  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  looks  with  approval  at  the  tree  revetment,  which  is  success¬ 
fully  controlling  bank  erosion,  on  the  Leo  Hunt  farm  on  the  Genesee  River 

near  Belmont ,  N.  Y. 


Influence  of  Animal  Scent 

A  communication  has  come  to  us 
from  a  large  cattle  breeder  in  the 
West  in  which  he  says  he  has  a  case 
that  is  well  known  to  larger  herds. 
It  is  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
there  is  one  heifer,  out  of  possibly 
100  members  in  a  herd,  on  which 
all  the  cattle  will  jump,  ride  it,  and 
eventually  kill  it.  They  seem  to  have 
a  special  object  in  treading  on  the 
hind  hoofs  of  such  a  heifer.  We  have 
been  asked  to  explain  why  this  is, 
and  requested  to  make  or  recommend 
some  specific  that  will  stop  the  habit 
and  relieve  the  situation.  This  party 
believes  it  is  some  odor.  He  does  not 
believe  it  is  a  disease  or  any  trouble 
with  the  hoofs,  but  some  antagonistic 
aroma  that  excites  and  irritates  the 
others. 

In  order  to  test  this  out,  we  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  kill,  and  then 
take  the  skin  off  one  of  the  animals 
that  are  immune  to  this  trouble, 
putting  it  on  one  of  those  afflicted. 
This  might  help  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  was  a  body  scent  or  not. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  repul¬ 
sion?  Why  do  certain  individual  cows 
create  this  atmosphere  of  violence? 
Why  are  they  picked  on  for  expul- 
son  and  exile  where  every  other 
one  of  their  own  kind  is  an  enemy, 
and  seems  anxious  to  contribute 
bodily  harm  to  them?  Perhaps  you 
have  some  explanation. 

Chickens,  we  know,  have  something 
of  the  same  habit  or  nature.  They 
will  drive  out  one  specimen  and* the 
whole  flock  appears  to  have  the  same 
attitude.  A  new  member  introduced 
to  a  group  of  animals  will  receive  a 
cold  reception.  In  switching  young 
fur  bearing  animals  to  a  new  mother, 


we  usually  rub  the  fur  of  the  foster 
parent  with  the  hands,  transferring 
the  scent  to  the  new  young  one, 
which  will  then  be  accepted.  With¬ 
out  that  manipulation,  it  is  likely  to 
be  pushed  away  and  not  given  the 
proper  nourishment.  In  such  case  the 
family  scent  is  strong  on  the  whole 
litter  and,  being  absent  on  the  new¬ 
comer,  it  will  get  an  unfavorable  re¬ 
ception  until  it  is  of  the  correct  odor. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  v.  s. 

It  is  possible  that  your  interesting 
discussion  of  this  matter  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  it.  This  is  also  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  ewes  know  their 
lambs  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 
only  by  scent.  If  the  ewe  does  not 
become  familiar  with  this  scent 
shortly  after  her  lamb  is  delivered, 
she  will  not  own  it  and  will  not  let 
it  nurse.  The  question  of  handling 
and  raising  orphan  lambs  is  often 
overcome  by  taking  the  skin  from  a 
lamb  that  has  died  and  tying  it  over 
the  back  of  the  orphan  lamb.  As  a 
result  the  mother  of  the  dead  lamb 
will  then  allow  the  orphan  lamb  to 
nurse. 


Business  Bit 

“Arc  Welding  for  the  Farm”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  booklet,  which  contains 
numerous  photographs  and  drawings 
showing  how  farmers  have  used  arc 
welding  to  help  them  keep  their 
equipment  going,  and  to  make  labor 
saving  devices  and  tools.  Each  pic- 
tui’e  has  a  brief  description  of  the 
item  pictured  and  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  welding  should  be  done  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This 
helpful  booklet  is  available  without 
charge  by  writing  to  The  Lincoln 
Electric  Company,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

Teen-age  country  boys  used  to  look 
forward  to  a  good  heavy  snowfall. 
Half  a  century  ago  there  were  no 
powerful  trucks  and  tractors  with 
slanting  steel  blades  to  clear  the 
roads.  Big,  bulky,  two-section  rollers 
that  resembled  slatted  barrels  rolled 
each  successive  layer  of  snow.  In  an 
old-fashioned  Winter  it  meant  that 
the  roadbed  would  be  packed  tight 
and  when  Spring  finally  came,  the 
packed  snow  on  the  road  might  last 
many  days  longer  than  the  snow  in 
the  fields.  In  most  communities  the 
township  was  divided  into  sections, 
and  a  certain  farmer  in  each  section 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  roll¬ 
ing  the  roads  in  that  area. 

If  the  storm  were  a  good  one,  it 
meant  that  schools  would  be  called 
off  for  a  couple  of  days.  That  gave 
the  bigger  boys  a  chance  to  earn  a 
dollar  for  a  day’s  work  in  an  era 
when  a  dollar  represented  real 
money.  Of  course,  we  were  sorry  to 
miss  school!  The  morning  after  a 
storm  cleared  was  a  time  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Adams,  in  our  section  of 
town,  had  charge  of  Winter  roads. 
It  took  three  teams  to  pull  the  huge 
roller  and  we  used  our  pair  of  Mor¬ 
gan  mares  in  the  lead.  The  Morgans 
were  good  about  lifting  their  feet 
high  in  deep  snow  and  they  made  a 
path  for  Mr.  Adams’  two  pairs  of 
big  Percherons. 

A  storm,  psychologists  tell  us,  al¬ 
ways  rouses  a  certain  excitement  in 
human  beings.  It  was  a  high-keyed 
group  of  boys  that  worked  with  Mr. 
Adams  and  Father.  Our  particular 
job  was  to  do  the  shovelling  in  the 
locally  famous  spots  where  the  wind 
piled  great  drifts  of  snow.  There 
were  certain  places  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  along  the  level  where  there 
was  a  bank  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
that  the  snow  would  pile  in  several 
feet  deep.  That  meant  a  session  of 
shovelling  for  the  young  fellows.  But 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
being  paid,  we  knew  that  the  roads 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  the  doctor  from  Peterbor¬ 
ough  could  get  through  in  case  of 
emergency. 

It  wasn’t  all  work.  At  each  farm¬ 
house  along  the  way  the  roller  took 
a  turn  into  the  farmyard,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  barn  door,  because  we 
knew  what  to  expect  at  the  various 
homes.  At  one  place  it  was  hot  dough¬ 
nuts,  just  out  of  the  fat;  Mrs.  Sheldon 
always  had  a  big  pan  of  hot  ginger¬ 
bread  and  a  big  pitcher  of  cocoa.  Mrs. 
Foster  always  figured  that  boys  and 
men  needed  a  chunk  of  chocolate 
cake  with  plenty  of  white  frosting. 

The  kind  of  snow  determined  how 
hard  boys  worked.  If  the  snow  were 
heavy  and  fell  without  wind,  then 
there  was  very  little  shovelling  and 
we  could  stand  on  the  framework 
that  went  around  the  rollers.  Some¬ 
times  the  snow  was  so  sticky  that 
every  few  minutes  we  had  to  lift  the 
horses’  feet  and  knock  off  the  big 
balls.  The  ideal  snowstorm,  from 
a  boy’s  point  of  view,  was  about  12 
inches  of  dry  snow  with  just  enough 
wind  to  pile  moderate  drifts.  We 
wanted  drifts  enough  to  give  us  two 
days’  work — two  dollars  and  two 
days  out  of  school. 

Sometimes  it  was  such  heavy  go¬ 
ing  that  the  horses  lathered  up  quick¬ 
ly  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Father  de¬ 
bated  earnestly  about  how  often  to 
rest  the  teams.  In  midwinter,  unless 
horses  were  being  used  in  the  woods, 
they  grew  soft.  Furthermore,  all  the 
teams  were  mares;  they  would  have 
colts  in  early  Spring.  When  the  go¬ 
ing  was  tough  and  the  horses  heated 
up,  we  stopped  in  wind-protected 
places  and  blanketed  the  heaving 
mares  with  heavy,  colorful  blankets 
until  they  cooled  down  a  little  and 
got  their  wind  again.  Good  farmers 
were  proud  of  their  teams  in  the 
days  before  engines  took  over  the 
power  problems  and  a  man’s  horses 
were  dear  to  his  heart. 

We  don’t  see  the  big  rollers  any¬ 
more,  unless  we  catch  sight  of  one 
behind  a  barn  in  the  northland.  They 
have  joined  buffalo  robes,  stylish 
cutters  and  fringe-topped  surreys  in 
the  museum  of  outworn  implements. 
We  don’t  hear  that  dry,  squeaky 
crunch  on  brittle  snow  or  the  sound 
of  bells  on  the  Winter  air.  But  there 
are  men  and  women  who  remember 
the  days  of  yesteryear  when  the  big 
rollers  came  lumbering  along  the 
roads  after  a  Winter  storm. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


leaders! 


Here’s  a  new  Oliver  tractor  trio  that  fits  your  arm 
better 


provides  greater  power  flexibility  and  operating 
efficiency  than  you’ve  ever  before  experienced. 

For  the  first  time,  here’s  a  new  tractor  fleet  with  identical 
utility  features  and  performance  advantages.  These 
practical  new  Oliver  tractors  differ  only  in  size.  Just  pick 
your  power  for  the  jobs  to  be  done  from  these  three 
great  new  models — the  snappy  2-plow,  4-cylinder  "66”  .  .  .  ^§1 
the  smooth  2-3  plow,  6-cylinder  ”77”  .  .  .  and  the  powerful 
3-4  plow,  6-cylinder  "88” — built  in  Standard  and  various 
Row  Crop  types. 

Stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Oliver  Shield  for  all  the  facts 
on  the  newest  .  .  .  and  the  finest  in  farm  power. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  IIJ^ 


"FINEST  IN 
FARM  MACHINERY" 


Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off 


Saves  time  .  .  .  increases 
efficiency  of  power 
take-off  machines.  P.T.O. 
unit  driven  directly  from 
engine.  Controlled  by 
separate  clutch.  Standard 
equipment  on  all  three 
new  Oliver  tractors  at 
gio  additional  cosh. 


Six  Forward  Speeds 


Money  saver!  Gives  you 
almost  any  ground  travel 
and  draw-bar  pull  com¬ 
bination  you  need,  at 
an  operating  economy 
that  adds  up  to.  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  fuel. 
Standard  equipment  on 
all  three  models  at  no 
extra  cost. 


Interchangeable  Pear  Wheats 


Choice  of  cast  iron  or  stamped 
steel  wheels  to  fit  your  traction 
and  weight  requirements— 
interchangeable  among  all  three 
new  Row  Crop  models.  Stand¬ 
ardized  rim  takes  wide  range  of 
tire  sizes.  Tip  Toe  steel  wheel 
attachment  for  cast  iron  wheel 
is  available. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 

Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
UNI/OADER. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP— 

CAN’T  HARM  CHILDREN,  PETS.  BIRDS.  POULTRY 

It's  amazing  how  the  new  HAVAHART  catches  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels  1 
and  other  animals.yet  it's  harmless  to  children  and 
pets.  Simple  to  set. 
rustproof.  No  springs! 

No  jaws!  Animal  walks 
in  to  get  bait,  and  the 
doors  close!  Send 
postal  for  free  booklet 

HAVAHART.  ' 

n«inin^atur  SV  \  MODEL  No-  3 

Ossining,  N.  Y.  for  farms  and  estates 


CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  .  •  »  SPECIAL  OFFER  '  1 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10a 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my  fllFP 

79th  Annual  Seed  and  Plfl'p 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  ■  lllafta 

R.  H.  SHU M WAY  SEEDSMAN  Box  629  Rockford,  ILL 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Slzeg  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
(30  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  LIGHT  PLANT.  Slightly 
used.  1500  watt  D.C.  Price  $325.  HAWLEY  ELECTRIC 
&  SUPPLY  CO.,  317  Main  Ave„  HAWLEY,  PA. 


build  your  own 
UNLOADING 
forage  wagon 

Free  Smalley  blueprints  show  how  to 
adapt  the  SKOOTER  to  any  type 
wagon.  Lengthwise  or  crosswise  of 
wagon.  All  steel  construction.  Frac¬ 
tional  h.  p.  motor  handles  all  types  of 
forage,  silage,  grain. 


Smalfeif 

AUGER  BLOWER 

Fills  silo.  Blows  all 
chopped  forages.  Safely 
elevates,  cleans,  air* 
dries  grains. 


577  iX9RK  STREET  •  MANITOWOC.  WISCONSIN 


FREE  blueprints  —  Write 
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With  the  McCulloch  chain  saw,  one  man  can 
fell  standing  timber  easily,  buck  logs  quickly,  cut 
off  stumps  close  to  the  ground.  You  can’t  beat  it  for 
making  fence  posts,  cutting  firewood,  or  for  cutting  and 
bucking  timber  for  sale  or  on  contract. 

Amazingly  light  The  20-inch  saw  weighs  only  45  pounds  complete, 
yet  its  special  McCulloch  engine  packs  a  full  5  hp.  And  look  at  these 
other  features:  automatic  clutch  stops  the  chain  when  the  engine 
is  idling;  blade  swivels  to  any  angle  for  easiest  bucking,  felling, 
or  Upping;  recoil  starter  is  kickproof;  floatless  carburetor  permits 
operation  in  any  position.  All-purpose  Rip- Cross  chain  saw. 

McCulloch  motors  corp. 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Dept.  CR 


MODELS  FOR  ?-  OR  2-MAN  USE 

20  -  inch  chain  saw  ....  $385.00 

36-  inch  chain  saw _ $395.00 

48- inch  chain  saw _ $410.00 

60- inch  chain  saw  ....  $425.00 

20 -inch  bow  saw . $425.00 

All  prices  f.  o.  h.  Los  Angeles 


McCulloch  motors  corp..  Dept. CR 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  immediately 
on  the  new  McCulloch  portable  saw  for  farm  use. 


Nome. 


Address_ 


Here's  the  ideal 
portable  saw  for 
|  all-around  timber  cutting 


B  City. 

Kise 


State. 


You're  due  for  a  revelation  when  you  drive 
this  five  horsepower,  725 -pound  tractor. 
Front-wheel  drive  reduces  headlands  and 
speeds  up  all  other  tillage  operations. 
A  closer  view  of  crops  and  tools  means  more 
efficient  field  work  and  higher  yield  per  acre . 
RIDEMASTER  does  all  the  big  jobs  on  a 
small  farm*  oil  the  smaller  jobs  on  a  big 
farm.  See  your  BOLENS  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  information. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Feed  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corporation 
259-1  PARK  STREET 

_  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 

Better  performance,  better  price.  Your  best  buy  Is  Bolen* 


-fY»eTOOt 
AMERICA 
^X^LKING  about 


*  /  TON- 
V  GRIP 


VISE-GRIP***. 


World’s  Most  Versatile  Hand  Tool! 


Does  jobs  no  other  tool  can  do.  Double-lever  action 
DOCKS  jaws  with  tremendous  grip — quickly  adjusts  to 
non-locking  action.  New  Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all 
shapes  —  nuts,  rounds,  irregular  shapes,  with  un¬ 
believable  ease.  Has  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  that  do  not  slip. 
Thin  Nose.  Super  Wire-Cutter.  New  Geometry  gives 
more  power  —  easier  opening.  Fine  alloy  steel. 
Nickel  plated  finish. 

WITH  Cutter  —  No.  7W  —  7",  $2.25 
No.  I0W  —  10",  $2.50 
WITHOUT  Cutter  —  No.  7C  —  7",  $1.85 
No.  IOC—  10",  $2.25 

It  not  at  your  dealers,  order  direct. 

Postage  paid  if  price  accompanies  order. 

Petersen  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  K-i,  Dewitt,  Nebr. 


SAVE  YOUR 

CUT  COSTS  and 
SAVE  LABOR  with 

NIULKEY’S 

All-Steel  Portable 
BALANCED  ELEVATOR 

for 

•  BALED  HAY 

•  Ear  Corn,  etc. 


Basic  Length  24  ft 
17%  ft.  Max.  Lift 
8'&  14' Extensions 
Clutch  and  Brake 
extra. 


Available  in  Flare 
Straight-sided 


•  Handles  hay  faster  than  4  men  can  barn  H. 

•  One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 

•  Winch  assembly  easily  and  quickly 


raises  elevator  with  extensions. 


Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices. 


SANLMULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-NY,  Locus*  St.  ~  Kansas  City  8,  Moi 


Fert 


US 


Plant  //Eats//  Pot 

Sensational  invention.  Made  of  rich 
rotted  cow  manure  in  automatic  pot 
machines  and  kiln  dried.  Seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  cuttings  started  in  FERTO-POTS 
insure  earlier  crops;  better  results; 
larger  profits.  They  soften  up  in  the 
moist  soil  and  feed  the  growing  plants. 
No  wilt,  no  sot-back  in  transplanting. 
FERTO-POTS  have  taken  the  garden¬ 
ing  world  by  storm.  Millions  sold. 
Order  a  supply  NOW  and  enjoy  a 
thrilling  new  garden  experience.  No.  2‘/2s  I0O  for 
$2.75  or  250  for  $5.00  and  No.  3s— 100  for  $3.25  or 
250  for  $5.75  by  express,  charges  collect. 

CLARENCE  B.  FARGO,  ^HRTGo°wN?LNDGi: 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
i  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI- 
r  LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder- 
,  ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  Sand  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
Meney  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

ORTHO,  I  NT  C  ... 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-A,  New  York  City  25 


TEE. 


Everybody  and  his  brother  has 
been  sounding  off  on  price  supports, 
and  everybody  saying  something 
different.  But  now  that  Congress  is 
back  in  town,  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  reasonable  accuracy  what 
will  happen  to  support  legislation 
during  the  81st  Congress. 

At  least  two  dozen  bills  dealing 
with  supports  will  be  introduced, 
many  of  them  in  the  early  days  of 
this  session.  But  action  will  almost 
certainly  be  slow.  Politicos  of  both 
parties  have  their  ears  to  the 
ground  and  they  will  want  to  listen 
long  and  hard  before  acting. 

Briefly,  the  House  will  tend  to  give 
farmers  somewhat  more  than  the 
President  asks.  The  Senate  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  to  his  exact  recommen¬ 
dations  or  perhaps  cut  a  little  be¬ 
low  if  he  asks  for  any  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Hope-Aiken  support 
levels.  It  is  a  fact  that,  despite 
pressure  from  Sen.  Elmer  Thomas 
(D.,  Okla.),  the  backing  for  rigid 
90  per  cent  support  levels  centers 
mainly  in  the  House.  Although 
Thomas  is  agricultural  chairman  in 
the  Senate,,  he  appears  to  be  leading 
an  extremely  lonesome  parade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Senate  went  for  the  Hope-Aiken 
price  support  bill  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly,  while  the  House  only  passed  it 
in  the  final  minutes  of  the  regular 
session.  This,  after  tlje  Senate  had 
refused  to  substitute  a  compromise 
temporary  extension  of  90  per  cent 
supports  without  the  Hope-Aiken 
levels  for  application  a  year  later. 
The  House  was  not  then  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  to  drop  support 
levels,  and  personal  interviews  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  attitude  has  been 
strengthened  since  the  election.  Sup¬ 
port  for  90  per  cent  of  parity  comes 
not  only  from  cotton  and  tobacco 
States,  but  also  in  some  measure 
from  the  corn,  wheat  and  dairy  areas 
of  the  Middle  West. 

One  Republican  congressman,  a 
leading  member  of  the  midwestern 
farm  bloc  who  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used,  rather  neatly 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  lower 
chamber,  “The  Democrats  will  have 
to  give  the  farmers  something  extra 
after  their  election  promises.  And 
we  can  hardly  be  put  in  the  position 
of  holding  back.  It  wouldn’t  be 
politically  wise.  .  .”  Personal  inter¬ 
views  in  the  Senate,  however,  reveal 
an  opposite  picture.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  significant  changes  in 
sentiment  in  that  body. 

Typical  comment:  “Rigid  supports 
would  be  unworkable,”  from  a  rank¬ 
ing  Republican.  “If  we  vote  for 
higher  levels,  we  will  have  to  vote 
for  strict  acreage  controls  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  getting  into  a 
surplus  period.  I  don’t  want  to  vote 
for  acreage  controls,”  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  Democrat. 

It  is  known  that  Sen.  Aiken  is  still 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill  which 
bears  his  name.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Sen.  Scott  Lucas  (D., 
Ill.),  majority  leader  in  the  new 
Senate,  was  as  strong  a  supporter 
of  the  Hope-Aiken  bill  as  Aiken, 
himself.  He  has  not  changed  his 
mind. 

There  appears  to  be  no  cleavage 
between  parties  in  either  House  on 
price  supports.  But  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  sentiment  as 
between  the  two  Houses.  There  is 
a  distinct  likelihood  that  the  House 
might  pass  a  rigid  90  per  cent  mea¬ 
sure,  but  little  chance  that  such’  a 
bill  could  get  through  the  Senate. 
If  no  bill  passes  both  Houses,  then 
the  Hope-Aiken  supports  automati¬ 
cally  become  effective  January  1, 
1950. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  is  for  flexi¬ 
ble  supports  after  January  1,  1950; 
with,  however,  a  possibility  that  they 
may  be  raised  slightly  from  the 
Hope-Aiken  6“  per  cent  -  90  per  cent 
range. 

*  *  *  * 

Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  have  joined  in  de¬ 
nouncing  toll  roads. 

Said  Kline,  “To  the  American 


farmer,  farm-to-market  roads  are 
not  only  roads  that  pass  his  particu¬ 
lar  farm;  they  are  also  the  main 
roads  leading  to  the  cities  where 
he  must  buy  and  sell.  When  farmers 
are  denied  better  free  roads  because 
of  the  building  of  toll  roads,  they 
are  confronted  with  an  unnecessary 
barrier  between  them  and  their 
markets.” 

Said  Goss,  “Farmers  forced  to  use 
toll  roads  in  reaching  their  markets 
would  pay  a  double  tax  on  each  trip, 
when  the  special  highway  taxes  they 
already  pay  should  buy  adequate 
free  roads.” 

Both  Kline  and  Goss  are  members 
of  the  National  Highway  Users 
Conference,  and  the  statements  are 
part  of  an  opening  blast  in  a  Con¬ 
ference  campaign  aimed  to  hit  all 
State  legislatures  which  hold  ses¬ 
sions  during  1949. 

*  *  *  * 

Dairy  farmers  may  expect  good 
price  levels  this  year,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
has  been  a  contra-seasonal  decline 
in  dairy  prices,  but  several  factors 
point  to  a  better  level  in  1949  than 
in  late  1948.  According  to  the  dairy 
situation  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  last  No¬ 
vember  for  all  milk  products  aver¬ 
aged  three  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1947.  Wholesale  price 
of  milk,  down  one  per  cent;  for 
butterfat,  down  18  per  cent. 

Important  in  the  future  outlook, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  farmers 
have  continued  to  reduce  their  dairy 
herds  because  of  high  beef  prices. 
This  has  been  contrary  to  expec¬ 
tation,  but  the  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  through  most  of  1949  be¬ 
cause  of  near-record  low  relation¬ 
ships  between  prices  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  prices  of  hogs.  Production- 
per-cow,  however,  has  been  main¬ 
taining  record  high  levels  due  to 
exceptionally  high  rates  of  grain 
feeding;  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  low-producers  have  been 
culled  out  of  herds  and  because  large 
herds  have  not  been  reduced  as  much 
as  small  herds.  It  is  a  fact,  as  the 
report  states,  that  production-per- 
cow  is  greater  in  larger  herds  due, 
it  explains,  to  “better  cows  and 
better  feeding  and  management.” 
(Incidentally,  proportion  of  cows  in 
larger  herds  has  increased  moderate¬ 
ly  since  1929.) 

Because  of  record  feed  supplies, 
declining  cow  numbers  are  still  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  about  as  much 
milk.  Demand,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  expected  to  increase. 

High  employment  levels  and 
equally  high  rates  of  national  in¬ 
come  are  expected  to  continue 
thi'ough  1949.  With  a  waning  supply 
of  red  meats,  much  of  the  unsatis¬ 
fied  demand  for  this  type  of  food  is 
expected  to  be  detoured  to  such 
dairy  products  as  cheese. 

*  *  *  * 

H.  H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  a  report 
issued  January  12,  believes  that  the 
“margin  between  land  deterioration 
and  land  conservation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  narrowed  that 
the  goal  of  a  permanent  agriculture 
is  in  sight  if  we  but  speed  up  our 
efforts.”  In  an  unusually  cheerful 
report,  Bennett  told  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  by  sharply  increas¬ 
ing  present  conservation  operations 
on  the  land,  the  United  States  can 
overcome  and  control  erosion  within 
20  to  30  years. 

According  to  the  report,  there  were 
2,033  conservation  districts,  compris¬ 
ing  1,114,003,200  acres,  including 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  farms 
and  two-thirds  of  the  farmland  in 
the  country.  Harry  Lando 
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The  Old  Country  Store 

There  are  few  old  country  stores 
left,  with  their  peculiar  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  their  odd  stocks  of 
goods.  Now  modern  facilities  and 
sparkling  bright  showcases  greet  the 
customer.  Even  in  my  earliest  mem¬ 
ories  the  old  store  was  a  symbol  of 
endurance,  solid  and  unchanged  by 
time.  On  long  Winter  nights  the 
store  was  the  gathering  place  for  the 
neighboring  men.  They  would  sit  on 
nail  kegs,  flour  and  sugar  barrels, 
and  lard  cans  around  a  big  pot¬ 
bellied  stove,  and  puff  contentedly 
on  their  pipes.  The  blue  haze  of 
smoke  would  be  visible  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  drifting  off  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  One  could  feel  the  presence  of 
unseen  people  who  had  occupied  the 
same  seats  in  other  years  and  were 
now  departed. 

The  hanging  lamps  blended  with 
the  glowing  embers  of  the  coals  to 
cast  flickering  shadows  on  the  oak 
beams  across  the  ceiling.  A  soft  yel¬ 
low  light  was  shed  on  the  shelves  of 
merchandise  which  lined  two  walls. 
The  shelves  opposite  the  door  con¬ 
tained  muslin,  calico,  denim,  flannel, 
gingham,  and  oiled  cloth  which  were 
sold  by  the  yard.  They  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  thin  layer  of  dust,  as  were 
the  men’s  overalls.  Next  to  them 
were  straw  hats  which  could  be 
bought  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Kerosene  lamps  of  various  types  and 
shapes  were  arrayed  on  the  top  shelf 
according  to  their  sizes. 

Canned  goods,  their  seals  often  yel¬ 
low  with  age  and  covered  with  dust, 
lined  the  shelves  of  the  adjoining 
wall.  The  candy  counter  in  front 
of  the  shelves  was  a  source  of  never 
ending  wonder  to  me.  I  had  to  puz¬ 
zle  over  the  wide  selection  of  penny 
candy  for  a  long  while  before  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  buy.  There  were 
peppermint  sticks,  gumdrops,  rock 
candy,  molasses  candy,  chocolate 
drops,  licorice  sticks,  butterscotch 
wafers,  and  many  other  varieties. 
There  were  also  marshmallows  and 
loose  cookies.  Next  to  them  were 
cigars  and  plugs  of  tobacco.  Candles 
and  bars  of  brown  soap  which 
smelled  strong  and  clean  were  also 


Here  A.  J.  Keator  aims  to  satisfy  a 
customer  in  his  country  store  at 
Conesville,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Keator  has  owned  the  store  for 
many  years.  He  says  nobody  knows 
how  old  it  is. 

displayed.  Calendars  from  other 
years,  rows  of  oiled  harness,  and 
coils  of  clean  new  rope  hung  on  the 
other  two  walls,  adding  a  pungent 
odor  to  that  of  the  lamps,  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  smoke.  Lining  the 
walls  were  barrels  of  lard,  molasses, 
sugar,  flour,  butter,  apples,  and  nuts. 
As  the  overflow  spread  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor  there  were  nail  kegs, 
sacks  of  feed,  and  a  soft  drink  box. 
This  last  could  be  reached  only  by 
climbing  over  all  the  other  things. 
The  floor  was  always  well  oiled  to 
keep  the  dust  down  and  the  termites 
out.  Yes,  the  old  country  store  may 
not  meet  the  approval  of  modern 
standards,  but  it  met  a  need  and  ful¬ 
filled  its  purpose.  Even  new  style 
merchandising  can  never  entirely  ab¬ 
sorb  the  personality  of  the  country 
store  nor  gain  the  same  position  of 
importance  in  the  rural  community, 
Maryland.  d.  s. 


Photos  by  B.  S.  Nordgren,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Bisbee’s  General  Store  in  Meridale,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Everett  Bisbee 
founded  the  store  in  the  late  1880’s  and  is  still  the  proprietor.  It  is  now 
managed  by  his  son,  Ruez  Bisbee,  who  is  also  the  town  clerk.  Clothing,  food 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  on  sale  at  Bisbee’s. 


Tallow  for  Pump  Priming 

I  have  read  many  valuable  items 
in  your  worthy  paper,  so  I’m  going 
to  give  you  one  to  pass  on  to  any 
owner  of  an  old-fashioned  well  water 
pump.  Many  of  the  leather  suction 
cups  go  haywire,  which  means  a  can 
of  water  always  on  hand  to  prime  it. 
This  is  not  so  good  in  freezing  weath¬ 
er,  so  here  is  my  emergency  repair, 
which  saves  a  sizeable  repair  bill. 

First,  pour  about  one  gallon  of 
warm  water  down  the  pump  to  re¬ 
move  the  chill,  then  pour  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  mutton  tal¬ 
low,  melted  and  hot,  that  forms  a 
seal  around  the  leather  cup.  If  you 
cannot  get  mutton  tallow,  use  the 
grease  from  bacon.  I  have  found  it 
to  hold  up  a  month  at  a  time.  Some 
day  when  prices  get  right,  have  a 
new  leather  suction  cup  installed. 
Massachusetts  l.  c.  p. 


Potato  Discolorations 

Is  the  Katahdin  variety  of  potatoes 
particularly  sensitive  to  storage  tem¬ 
peratures  below  36  degree  Fahren¬ 
heit?  Mine  have  become  discolored 
in  storage  below  the  temperature 
mentioned.  What  other  conditions 
will  cause  discoloring  of  potatoes? 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  f.  c. 

The  Katahdin  variety  is  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  storage  tempera¬ 
tures  below  36  degrees  F.,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  develops  what  is 
called  “mahogany  browning.”  All 
varieties  of  potatoes  become  discol¬ 
ored  if  stored  in  deep  piles  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  ventilation. 
Severe  dry  weather  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures  late  in  the  season  also  pro¬ 
duce  discoloration,  especially  if  the 
tubers  are  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  vines  have  died.  Virus  diseases 
also  cause  discoloration. 


ROAD  gear 

wr  old  modeu  John  &dereergeulaarORmodei. 

FOR  FARMALL  F-20/ 


Here  it  is  ...  a  real  speed 
gear  for  these  fine  old  trac¬ 
tors.  Go  9  and  15  m.p.h.  on 
your  old  model  John  Deere 
A  or  B  with  a  New  Behlen 
Gear  Box.  Two  separate,  ad¬ 
ditional  speeds.  On  Farmall 
F-20,  F-30,  or  Regular  Mod¬ 
el,  you  can  do  14  to  15  m.p.h., 
or  if  you  prefer,  you  can  have 
10  m.p.h.  gear  box  for  the  F- 
20  or  Regular  Model.  In¬ 
stalled  with  or  without  Lift- 
All  Pump. 


Behlen  Gear  Box  really 
cuts  tractor  time.  No 
more  tiresome  inching 
along  when  you  can 
use  speed.  Helps  do 
many  more  jobs  in  a  day. 
Ideal  for  bucking  hay,  rotary 
dioes,  long  hauls,  etc.  Does  not 
interfere  with  present  gears. 
Bring  your  old  tractor  up- 
to-date  with  a  New  Behlen 
Gear  Box. 


Close-up  of  Behlen  Gear 
8ox  on  John  Deere. 


For  Farmall  H  or  M— Useful  Middle  Gear 

Equip  your  H  or  M  for  all  'round  work.  New 
Behlen  Gear  Box  adds  handy  in-between  speed 
of  10  m.p.h.  Not  too  fast,  not  too  slow  for 
many  field  jobs.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  have  7 
m.p.h.  gear  box. 


Write  today  for  litera» 
Jure,  where  to  buy.  In 
writing,  please  indicate 
tractor  you  are  interest ■> 
ed  in. 


Behlen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  713  Columbus,  Nebr. 


ONE  HARDIE 


'  Orchard  spraying,  row  spraying,  weed 
spraying,  cattle  spraying,  “boom”  or 
“mist”  spraying,  hand  gun  spraying, 
DDT  spraying,  water  painting,  white 
washing,  fire  extinguishing — you  do 
them  ail  with  the  same  Hardie. 

Hardie  gives  you  a  big  volume, 
high  pressure,  rugged  sprayer  which 
easily  can  be  fitted  with  inexpensive 
Hardie  engineered  accessories  that 
adapt  the  sprayer  to  any  one  of  many 
specialized  spraying  jobs.  The  widest 
range  of  sizes  in  the  market — from  4 
GPM  at  300  pounds  pressure  to  80 
GPM  at  1000  pounds  pressure.  Write 
for  the  1949  Hardie  Catalog. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
HUDSON,  MICH. 


ORCHARD  BOOM 


DOUBLE  BOOM 


ORCHARD  GUN 


ROW  CROP  BOOM 


FIRE  FIGHTING 


WEED  SPRAYING 


WATER  PAINTING 


prayer: 

MidllS 


NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 

AMERICA’S  BEST 


HYDRAULIC  LOADER  BUY! 


Costs  Less  .  .  Has  MORE  Farm  Proved 
Advantages  Than  Any  Other  Loader 

Simplified,'  practical  design.  No  framework  a- 
bove  tractor.  .Jayhawk  works  anywhere  a  tractor 
will  go.  Attaches,  detaches  in  3  minutes.  Has  big 


48"  combination  scoop  and 
hawk  automatic  load  leveler. 
otherfeatures,  plus  lower  cost 
any  comparable  machine.  Com¬ 
pare  before  you  buy.  See  your 
Jayhawk  dealer  . .  write  fox 
FREE  LITERATURE, 
today 


Jay- 


Hay  Crane, 
,  Sweep, 
Scoop  attach¬ 
ments  at  low  cost. 


Fits  more  than  SO 
row  crop  and  stand¬ 
ard  tread  tractors. 

WYATT  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  1.387 
£alina.  Kansas 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven't  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

FP  C  C  7B  Leaflet,  also 
_ &  “  40-page  Handbook 

Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39AA, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTHON 

Cmemts 


Motor  CaT-<  tort 
Horn*  fiKtwi-* 

Power  Plant 


SM00TH0N 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 
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KELLY’S  Big, 

mi  B“orsery 


APPLES 

PEARS 


SHRUBS 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Sat  isfac¬ 
tion.  Our  89th  Year. 


32  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


NEW  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

wit  h  d^CIRCLINE  LAMP! 


w 


•'•saw*'  * 


GUARANTEED  FOR  1  YEAR! 

5£  strikingly  beautiful  fixture  in  polished  aluminum 
finish.  Suitable  for  every  room.  Model  C-32AP  (illus¬ 
trated),  $9.50.  Model  C-32S  with  etched  glass  shade, 
$12.  Sent  POSTPAID  anywhere  in  the  U.  8.  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  cash  order.  C.  O.  D.'a 
direct  from  factory.  m  —  — 

Wnte  for  free  literature  on  full  line.  M  9  Plu 

HANOVER 

LIGHTING 

BOX  188,  DEPT.  R,  SALES 
HANOVER,  PA. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills- 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and 
wood  sawing  machine.  Pro¬ 
pels  itself  while  cutting 
saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
b ;i v.  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  Ave..  Ottawa.  Kansas 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers.  Sit  is- 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  tpImc 
Freight  paid.  Writes  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  437, 


Joliet,  III. 


FARM  IRRIGATION 

SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  PIPE  AVAILABLE 

ARTHUR  £.  HALLOCK 

PATCH  OGUE,  L.  I.  PAT.  779 

Irrigated  5,000  Acres  On  Long  Island 


[WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 

)  COMBINES,  PLOWS,  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG,  ABINGT0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 

Price  List  Ready.  67th  Year.  Ship  At  Once. 
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>lt,  B  utler  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &.  GINSENG 
WEST  29th  ST..  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Pro  and 


I  have  read  “On  the  Trend  in  Edu¬ 
cation,”  by  J.  Peterson  (Oct.  2  issue) 
several  times.  Since  Mr,  Peterson 
is  fond  of  quoting  what  he  believes 
to  be  “authorities,”  I  too  would  like 
to  use  a  quotation.  Truly  a  discern¬ 
ing  person,  after  reading  that  ram¬ 
bling  dissertation,  must  feel  that  “a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.”  If  the  dangerousness  of 
knowledge  increases  as  the  amount 
of  knowledge  decreases,  Peterson  has 
authored  an  article  that  is  awe  in¬ 
spiring. 

I  am  a  teacher.  I  am  not  disturbed 
that  Peterson  has  faults  to  find  with 
our  present-day  education  or  its  re¬ 
sults.  Teachers  are  acutely  consci¬ 
ous  of  our  schools’  short-comings.  I 
am  disturbed,  however,  to  find  some¬ 
one  with  apparent  education,  who 
writes  at  length  without  making  a 
point,  and  who  is  so  illogical.  J, 
Peterson’s  writing  is  full  of  non 
sequiturs.  Let  me  demonstrate. 

“On  the  Trend  in  Education”  be¬ 
gins  with  a  quotation  by  Thoreau 
that  is  used  to  reflect  on  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  Thoreau  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Even  in  his  own 
time  Thoreau  was  an  anachronism. 
He  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  and 
I  offer  as  my  authority  the  Encylo- 
paedia  Britannica  which  says  of 
Thoreau:  “His  weakness  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  is  his  tendency  to  base  the 
laws  of  the  universe  on  the  experi¬ 
ence-born,  thought-produced  convic¬ 
tion  of  one  man — himself.”  (Peterson 
seems  to  be  similarly  at  fault.)  Then 
too,  we  are  a  social  people,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  not  sufficient  unto 
ourselves.  Our  schools  are  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  that  social  organization.  Wal¬ 
den,  as  an  experiment,  was  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  man  who  wrote  so  lov¬ 
ingly  of  it,  is  dead.  So  are  his  ideas 
on  how  to  live — alone. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  our 
children  are  suffering  from  moral 
decadence.  Since  when  have  the 
schools  alone  been  responsible  for 
that?  Where  does  a  child  get  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honesty, 
of  faith,  of  all  the  other  virtues,  if 
not  in  the  home?  Does  anyone  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  school  can  take  the 
place  of  the  home  in  teaching  these? 

Mention  is  made  of  tests  that  were 
conducted  in  California  schools,  in 
which  it  was  discovered  that  the  more 
intelligent  children  cheated  less  often 
than  “their  not  so  fortunate  col¬ 
leagues.”  As  a  result,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  drawn  (by  Peterson)  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  in¬ 
telligence  and  morals.  Are  children 
born  moral,  or  do  they  acquire  mor¬ 
als?  Infants  are  neither  moral  nor 
immoral.  They  are  unmoral  which 
is  a  vastly  different  thing. 

Health  education  is  attacked  and 
comparisons  made  between  children 
and  savages.  Peterson  says  that  “we 
cannot  begin  to  duplicate  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  simplest  unedu¬ 
cated  savage.”  I  will  admit  that  our 
children  would  have  a  difficult  time 
in  climbing  a  cocoanut  tree,  or  in 
carrying  water  jars  on  their  heads. 
But  what  about  the  coordination  of 
modern  youth  in  handling  a  tractor, 
in  handling  power  tools  in  the  school 
shops,  in  all  of  the  sports  which  re¬ 
quire  an  exceedingly  high  degree  of 
physical  coordination?  Were  any  of 
the  Olympic  contests  won  by  simple 
savages  from  the  Congo?  Let  us  be 
sensible.  To  put  it  in  a  different 
manner,  Peterson’s  arguments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  present  trends  in 
education. 

The  article  in  question  states  (?) 
that  we  get  back  only  $2.00  for  every 
$20  that  is  spent  on  education.  Pet¬ 
erson  has  apparently  succeeded  in 
doing  something  that  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  do.  He  has  discovered 
how  to  measure  the  value  of  an  edu¬ 
cation!  As  an  educator  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  professional  maga¬ 
zines  that  would  be  interested  in 
how  it  is  done.  How  many  people 
have  been  measured  by  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  method?  Such  statements  are, 
of  course,  completely  without  value 
and  any  fairly  intelligent  person  must 
realize  it.  No  Thoreau-like  conclu¬ 
sions,  please. 

Peterson  would  get  rid  of  our  kin¬ 
dergartens,  apparently  because  “kin¬ 
dergarten  art  has  failed  to  raise  the 
mental  age  or  ability  of  a  single 
pupil.”  Let’s  look  at  that.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  32,- 
000,000  children  in  the  United  States 
between  five  and  17  years  of  age.  It 
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seems  reasonable  that  most  of  these 
children  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  kindergarten.  And  Peterson 
tells  us  that  not  one  of  them  has 
profited  from  kindergarten.  Of 
course,  he  says  it  only  by  implica¬ 
tion.  But  he  surely  says  in  words 
that  can  not  be  misunderstood  that 
we  can  “dispense  with  this  expensive 
item.” 

Of  course,  “kindergarten  art,”  or 
anything  else  done  in  school,  is  not 
necessarily  intended  to  increase  men¬ 
tal  ability.  Mental  ability  is  an  in¬ 
nate  characteristic.  It  refers  to  one’s 
ability  to  learn.  No,  “kindergarten 
art”  has  another  purpose.  So  have 
such  kindergarten  items  as  recess,  a 
rest  period,  milk  and  a  few  other 
things.  Peterson  should  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  schools;  not  just  one 
school. 

It  is  an  oft  repeated  cliche  that 
everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opin¬ 
ion.  I  wonder.  Has  a  child  who 
needs  to  have  an  appendix  removed 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  matter?  Has  any  New  Yorker 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Water¬ 
way,  regardless  of  his  ignorance  of 
its  good  and  bad  possibilities?  Has 
anyone  the  right  to  discuss  the  trends 
in  education  who  knows  nothing 
about  it?  Everything  that  Peterson 
wrote  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  education  isn’t  really  neces¬ 
sary.  He  has  a  long  list  of  names  of 
men  who  had  little  or  no  education, 
and  they  were  fine  successful  men. 
He  has  another  list  that  contains  the 
names  of  men  who  were  college  men 
wrho  are  failures.  I  have  a  list  too; 
a  list  that  is  a  little  old,  but  not  too 
old;  a  list  of  men,  most  of  whom  are 
still  very  much  alive.  There  are  29,^ 
389  names  in  this  list.  It  is  in  a 
volume  called  Who’s  Who.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  for  Peterson’s  argument,  the 
statistics  are  all  against  him.  Of 
these  29,389  names  86.5  per  cent  at¬ 
tended  college  and  74.73  per  cent 
were  college  graduates.  Those  with 
common  school  education  amounted 
to  only  7.17  per  cent  of  the  total. 
And  it  doesn’t  really  pay  to  go  to 
school? 

One  last  complaint  about  Peterson 
and  his  method  of  writing.  When  he 
does  not  use  Thoreau’s  method  of 
reasoning,  he  quotes  one  authority. 
If  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum¬ 
mer,  one  person  quoted  does  not  au¬ 
thenticate  a  statement.  “One  gen¬ 
eral,”  “one  teacher,”  etc.,  etc.  Un¬ 
fortunately  such  method  of  argument 
has  no  value. 

Regardless  of  the  lack  of  authority 
in  Peterson’s  bombastic  effort,  it  is 
a  commendable  commentary  on  the 
American  press  that  people  may 
break  into  print.  While  there  is  no 
wish  on  my  part  to  engage  in  a  duel 
of  words,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
this  could  be  printed. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y  E.  A.  Paxson 


As  an  ex-teacher  I  was  interested 
in  the  excellent  article  “On  the 
Trend  in  Education,”  by  J.  Peterson 
in  the  October  2  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Those  of  us  familiar 
with  the  functioning  of  modern 
schools  are  well  aware  of  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  the  underlying  causes. 

Except  in  athletics,  today’s  schools 
offer  but  little  challenge.  The  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  make  them  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  sacrifice  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Artificial  incentives  are  set 
up.  Discipline  is  practically  out¬ 
lawed.  Athletics,  dramatics  and  other 
extra-curricular  activities  receive  far 
more  than  their  share  of  interest, 
which  must  give  children  a  false 
perspective  on  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  education. 

Modern  schools  are  over-  super¬ 
vised  and  under-staffed.  Time  and 
energy  are  spent  in  experimenting 
with  fads  and  pet  theories  of  super¬ 
visors,  regardless  of  their  educational 
value  or  adaptation  to  pupil  needs. 
Professional  training  should  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work  without  de¬ 
tailed  supervision. 

In  modern  schools  teen-agers  spend 
their  day  periodically  passing  from 
room  to  room,  each  time  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  teacher.  Such  frequent  changes, 
with  the  accompanying  confusion  and 
readjustment,  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  superficial  results.  And  it  is 
self-evident  that  no  teacher  can 
understand  or  do  justice  to  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  when  she  must  hourly 


meet  a  different  group  of  35  to  40 
adolescents. 

Since  one  of  the  trends  in  modern 
education  is  to  keep  children  of  the 
same  chronological  age  together,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  age  limit  for  com¬ 
pulsory  education  has  resulted  in 
lowering  of  standards  in  order  to 
cater  to  pupils  of  low  I Q.  In  the 
“little  red  schoolhouse”  era  children 
lacking  the  ability  to  use  textbooks 
left  school  and  went  to  work.  Schools 
of  specialized  training  adapted  to 
then  mentality  should  be  provided 
for  these  misfits,  both  for  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  that  of  more  gifted  children. 

In  any  fair  indictment  of  modern 
education,  consideration  should  be 
given,  to  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
working  under  disadvantages  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Neither 
should  the  fact  that  the  intelligentsia 
are  not  producing  their  share  of  the 
school  population  be  ignored. 

Finally,  since  such  a  proportion¬ 
ately  small  part  of  childhood  is  under 
school  control,  training  for  parent¬ 
hood  might  prove  to  be  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  nation.  h.  a  j 

Franklin  County,  Vt. 

W.  L.  H.  of  Vermont  asks  for  views 
of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  on  the  consoli- 
dation  of  rural  schools.  I  hope  my 
experience  will  help. 

I  attended,  as  did  my  husband,  a 
small  rural  school;  one  teacher  for 
eight  grades  in  some  cases.  I  am 
proud  of  my  school  and  it  seemed 
to  answer  my  need  at  the  time. 

Years  after,  the  question  of 
centralized  schools  came  up.  Two 
towns  near  our  home  were  involved 
My  husband  and  I  pay  taxes  in  both 
districts.  Many  parents  and  tax¬ 
payers  fought  for  a  long  time,  hired 
lawyers,  held  meetings,  etc.  Finally, 
in  spite  of  all  they  did,  the  plans 
went  ahead  for  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  in  each  of  these  two  towns.  The 
small  schoolhouses  were  closed. 

For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  had 
sons  going  to  one  of  these  schools. 
My  husband  and  I  are  100  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  advantages  they  en¬ 
joy  —  movies,  educational  and  other¬ 
wise,  under  the  directi  ~n  of  the 
P.  T.  A.;  public  speakers  and  enter¬ 
tainers;  hot  lunches  if  desired,  and 
teachers  with  the  time  and  talent  for 
the  large  attendance  in  each  class. 
Our  enrollment  this  year  is  569 
pupils. 

Our  taxes  last  year,  1948,  were 
$1.36  on  a  hundred  in  the  district 
where  our  sons  attend.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  district  tax  rate  was  $1.55  on  a 
hundred.  I  am  sure  that  W.  L.  H. 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
system.  i.  m.  w. 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  vari¬ 
ous  letters  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  concerning  the  centralization 
of  schools.  In  your  Nov.  6  issue  I 
note  that  several  groups  are  banding 
together  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
so-called  “Forced  Centralization.” 

There  are  still  many  diehards  who 
want  to  retain  the  little  red  school. 
Many  parents  say  it  was  good  enough 
for  me,  so  it’s  good  enough  for  Mary 
Bell;  or  it’s  nearer  and  the  children 
don’t  have  to  ride  the  bus;  or  their 
day  in  school  is  shortened. 

They  seem  to  forget  the  advantages 
of  a  central  school,  such  as  special 
instruction  which  the  smaller  school 
cannot  afford;  with  a  teacher  for  each 
grade  instead  of  several  .grades  for 
each  teacher.  And  let’s  not  forget 
about  the  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
when  we  talk  of  small  schools.  In 
some  districts  taxes  have  been  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  50  per  cent  by 
sending  the  children  to  a  central 
school.  Even  though  there  are  a  few 
parents  who  want  the  little  school, 
there  are  more  of  us  who  want 
something  better. 

I  am  glad  my  child  will  have  the 
advantages  of  the  central  school. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  h.  d.  r. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Potato  growers  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  results  obtained  in 
a  dozen  potato  trials  on  as  many 
different  farms,  each  in  a  different 
county,  during  1948.  Twenty  named 
and  unnamed  varieties  were  planted, 
each  duplicated  four  times  in  40  foot 
rows.  New  varieties  were  tested  to 
check  their  performance  against 
main-crop  kinds.  Sixteen  varieties 
were  planted  in  each  test.  As  in  other 
years,  the  trials  were  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  Keystone  State 
farmers  as  a  joint  project  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  and  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Farmers  cooperat¬ 
ing  were,  by  counties:  Clearfield — 
Joseph  Young,  Berwinsdale;  Colum¬ 
bia — Perry  Knorr,  Numidia;  Erie — 
Ivan  Miller,  Beaver  Dam;  Indiana — 
William  Gougenhour,  Homer  City; 
Lancaster — Vernon  Whiteside,  Peach 
Bottom;  Lehigh  —  Frank  Sell, 
Schnecksville;  Luzerne — Carl  Kauff¬ 
man,  Conyngham;  Lycoming —  J.  A. 
Young,  Williamsport;  Potljer — Bar¬ 
nett  Brothers,  Ulysses,  Schuylkill — 
Elvin  Huntzinger,  Hegins;  Somer¬ 
set  —  Richard  Croner,  Berlin;  and 
Warren — W.  D.  Finzer,  Akeley. 

Varieties  included  Ontario,  Sebago, 
Russet,  Virgil,  Empire,  Essex,  Kenne¬ 
bec,  Pontiac,  Teton,  Katahdin,  Erie, 
Placid,  Mohawk,  Cobbler,  Snowdrift, 
and  Ashworth,  in  addition  to  the  un¬ 
named  kinds.  Essex,  medium  late  and 
bred  at  the  New  York  Station,  was 
highest  in  yield,  averaging  630  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  with  yields  in  some 
counties  exceeding  1,000  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  some  instances  was 
matched  by  an  unnamed  variety  bred 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  Kenne¬ 
bec,  a  medium  late  variety,  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  also  did  remarkably 
well. 

Practically  all  Essex  seed  produced 
in  the  State  in  1948  is  already  taken 
for  1949.  Katahdin  is  still  the 
standard  medium  late  commercial 
variety  available  to  all  potato  grow¬ 
ers.  Teton,  resistant  to  ring  rot, 
yielded  better  than  Katahdin  in  the 
tests,  but  only  about  100,000  bushels 
of  seed  are  available  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  ip  Potter  County.  Cobbler 
is  the  only  early  variety  with  seed 
available  in  sizable  amounts.  Russet 
Rural,  a  late  variety,  yielded  well  at 
high  altitudes,  is  preferred  for  chips, 
but  Ontario  yielded  better  and  is 
more  scab  resistant. 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  medals — 
120  gold,  115  silver,  and  115  bronze, 
are  being  awarded  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  to  as 
many  FFA  boys  throughout  the  State 
in  recognition  of  their  achievements 
in  agricultural  projects  during  1948 
in  connection  with  their  work  in 
vocational  schools  and  as  members  of 
local  Future  Farmer  of  America 
chapters.  Five  of  the  gold  medal 
winners  are  in  soil  conservation,  a 
new  project.  They  are:  John  W. 
Singer,  and  Marvin  Wrigley,  both  of 
Unionville  Joint  High  School,  Chester 
County;  William  Clayton,  Trinity 
High  School,  Washington  County; 
Earl  L.  Antes,  Kennett  Square  Joint 
High  School,  Chester  County,  and 
Floyd  Rough,  Cochranton  High 
School,  Crawford  County. 


Guy  L.  Hay  man,  Northbrook, 
Chester  County,  announces  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Assn,  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  held  February  17-19  in  the  Forum 
of  the  State  Education  Building  at 
Harrisburg.  Wives  of  members  will 
have  a  special  program  of  educational 
entertainment. 


Paul  Anthony,  Punxsutawney,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  there  recently. 
Directors  elected  for  the  new  year: 
Dale  Swineford,  Reyn  olds  ville; 
Daniel  Shields,  Brookville,  and  Byron 
Tawney,  Punxsutawney. 


The  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show 
Committee,  representing  farmers, 
packers,  extension,  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  vocation¬ 
al.  schools,  will  meet  January  25  at 
•Pittsburgh  to  plan  the  junior  fat 
stock  shows  to  be  held  there  in  1949. 


A.  L.  Beam,  director  of  agricultural 
short  courses  at  Penn  State,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  special  course  on  market 
milk  and  milk  supervision  for  dairy 
industry  personnel,  starting  January 
3L  N.  M.  Eberly 


In  the  Fall  of  1947  the  Wentz 
Brothers,  George  and  Harry,  of 
Upper  Dublin  Township,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  refused  to  deliver  all 
of  their  100-ton  crop  of  Chantenay 
Red  Cored  carrots  to  a  well  known 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  Soup  Company 
because  their  contract  called  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  ton  while 
on  the  open  market  they  could  get 
from  $90  to  $120  a  ton.  Campbell 
asked  the  U.  S.  District  Court  to 
force  the  Wentz  Brothers  to  deliver 
them  but  the  court  refused.  Then 
the  Company  appealed  to  the  Third 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of'  Appeals  and 
just  recently  it  has  handed  down 
its  decision.  After  citing  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  “one-sidedness”  of  the 
carrot  contract,  the  Judge  in  his 
opinion  said,  “This  form  has  quite 
obviously  been  drawn  by  •  skillful 
draftsmen  with  the  buyer’s  interest 
in  mind.  All  we  say  is  that  the  sum 
total  of  its  provisions  drives  too  hard 
a  bargain  for  a  court  of  conscience 
to  assist.  The  contract  is  not  illegal 
but  it  is  not  enforceable  in  the 
courts  because  its  provisions  are  too 
tough.” 


A  29-year-old  Amish  farmer  of 
Lancaster  County  was  recently  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury  of  involuntary  man¬ 
slaughter  because  a  motorist  was 
killed  who  crashed  into  his  tractor- 
drawn  farm  conveyor  on  the  high¬ 
way  without  the  proper  lights.  While 
the  jury  recommended  mercy  and 
released  the  farmer  under  heavy  bail 
until  he  was  sentenced,  it  could  not 
eliminate  all  of  the  headaches.  Some 
months  ago  a  Bucks  County  farmer 
was  involved  with  the  State  Police 
in  a  far  less  serious  accident  but  re¬ 
sulting  from  not  having  proper  lights 
on  farm  machinery  pulling  into  a 
public  road. 

The  old  barn  lantern  with  a  new 
red  globe  might  have  prevented  all 
of  this  trouble.  t.  h.  w. 


This  picture  may  remind  some  of  the  “ Bringing  in  of  the  Yule  Log”  an  old 
Christmas  custom  in  England.  But  this  particular  log,  instead  of  being  des¬ 
tined  to  burn  in  a  huge  fireplace,  will  be  sawed  into  lumber  for  the  building 
of  a  garage  at  Sprucetip  Farm  in  Alexandria,  N.  H.  The  big  question  is- 
How  much  and  how  far  can  a  single  ox  pull?”  Pull  it  he  did,  for  about  a 
third  of  a  mile,  on  a  level,  uphill  and  down,  but  not  quite  to  its  destination. 
According  to  Snozola,  Sprucetip’s  ox,  Mrs.  Katzenjammer  was  undoubtedly 
right  when  she  said,  “Enough  is  too  much.” 


SWOfVOZiR 

PLOWS  SNOW,  DOZES  EARTH,' LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES,  FITS  9  OUT  OF  10  MAKES  OR  MODELS 


Make  money  moving  snow  with  your  tractor 
this  winter.  Keep  your  own  drives  and  lanes 
open  with  little  effort.  The  Rogers  Heavy- 
Duty  SNO-DOZER— expressly  designed  and 
engineered  for  tractors — does  efficient  snow 
plowing,  grading,  terracing  and  landscap¬ 
ing.  SNO-DOZER  is  hydraulically  operated, 
either  hand  or  power,  comes  equipped  with 
5, 6,  or  7-foot  blade  of  24"  depth  with  revers¬ 
ible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings  28  degrees 
right  or  left  of  center.  Immediate  delivery. 


MANUFACTURING  MORRISON  RAILWAY  814  RAND  BLDG. 
division  SUPPLY  CORPORATION  buffalo  3,  n.y. 


FITS  THESE  TRACTORS 

International  Harvester  M,  H,  F-20,  F-30,  W-4, 
W -6,  WD-9  and  industrial  models;  Case  SC, 
DC  and  VAC;  John  Deere  A,  B,  GM  and  H; 
Massey-Harris,  Jr.  and  Sr.;  Oliver  60,70  and  80; 
Allis  Chalmers  WC.  Several  other  makes  and 
models  of  both  old  and  new  design  can  befitted. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY... 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 


70,000  FARMERS  CUT  TRACTOR  OPERATING  COSTS! 


UP 


TRANSMISSION 


Afld  they  get  letter  tractor  operatioOi 
.  .  .  .  with  the  Sherman  Step  -  Up 
Transmission  in  their  tractors. 

You  can  do  the  same.  With  the 
“Step-Up”  you  can  work  more 
acres  per  day  at  a  substantial  per* 
acre  saving  in  gas,  oil,  and  engine 
wear. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the 
Sherman  chart.  It  shows  you  what 
extra  working  gears  will  do  for  you 
on  your  own  farm.  See  your  tractor 
dealer  today,  or  write  for  details.. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR 

•  ALL  FORD  TRACTORS 

#  ALLiS-CHALMERS  WC,  RC 

AND  WF 

m  ALL  FERGUSON  TRACTORS 

Fays  for  Itself  many  times  oyer 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC 
ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


*  -4* 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  -Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today.  » 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW! 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

D«pt.  RN,  II  No.  Pearl  St..  Albany,  N,  Y. 


B  A  LING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9% feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADIUA  SILO 

We  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  Unadilla  Silos 
in  1948  because  of  the  short-  „ 
age  of  suitable  materials  and 
the  short  shipping  season.  We 
have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  1 
with  present  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  a  Unadilla  Silo 
from  your  dealer  now  ajt  the 
guaranteed  price  and  assure 
yourself  of  having  a  Unadilla 
in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  mat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
me  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  State  Fair  Issue 

THIS  last  month  has  seen  some  real  gains 
in  farm  support  of  a  full-fledged  state 
fair  in  1949  at  the  present  fairgrounds  in 
Syracuse.  The  favorable  sentiment  from  the 
grass  roots,  which  started  back  some  four  or 
five  months  ago,  has  developed  into  a  ground 
swell  which  is  finally  making  itself  felt  in  the 
form  of  a  jar  to  the  nerves  and  ambitions  of 
some  political  adventurers. 

Local  Granges  are  lined  up  almost  solidly 
in  favor  of  using  the  existing  site  this  year. 
It  was  their  spadework  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange  at  its  convention  last  month 
calling  for  “a  full-scale  fair  in  1949  at  its 
present  location”.  Similar  action  was  taken 
previously  by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  and  later  by  the  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  second  report  is  expected  early  next 
month  from  the  State  Fair  Commission  which 
was  set  up  three  years  ago  and  has  already 
cost  taxpayers  well  over  $100,000.  Last  year 
the  Commission  unanimously  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  site  and  the 
purchase  of  the  airport  parcel  at  Mattydale 
north  of  Syracuse.  This  year,  however,  the 
report  will  not  be  unanimous.  Already, 
Assemblyman  James  Lyons  of  Sullivan 
County  and  James  Stone  of  Marcellus,  both 
Commission  members,  have  announced  their 
intention  to  file  a  minority  report.  Last  year 
the  Commission’s  recommendation  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Dewey  who  urged  further  study. 
Just  two  weeks  ago,  realizing  the  surge  of 
public  opinion  for  a  real  state  fair  in  1949, 
and  also  that  his  Commission  would  probably 
again  recommend  the  Mattydale  project,  the 
Governor  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
merits  of  rehabilitating  the  old  fairgrounds 
for  a  full  fair  in  1949  as  against  spending  the 
money  to  buy  and  equip  a  new  fairgrounds. 
Mr.  Dewey  stated  that  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  repairs  varied  between  $750,000  and 
$2,000,000. 

While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Governor 
is  showing  himself  responsive  to  public 
opinion,  the  setting  up  of  this  new  committee 
is  regarded  with  justifiable  suspicion  by  those 
close  to  the  situation.  They  argue  that,  no 
matter  what  the  new  committee  may  do,  the 
majority  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  will 
most  likely  repeat  their  recommendation  to 
buy  the  new  site  and  sacrifice  the  present 
fairgrounds  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  That, 
more  than  a  1949  state  fair,  is  the  real  issue. 
Farmers  and  farm  groups  must  watch  care¬ 
fully  lest  we  end  up  with  paying  $50,000,000 
for  the  Mattydale  project,  plus  $2,000,000  for 
a  full-fledged,  but  temporary,  fair  this  year 
on  the  present  fairgrounds.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  such  an  extravagant,  useless  outlay 
of  public  moneys  is  to  line  up  sufficient 
votes  in  Senate  and  Assembly  so  that  the 
Commission’s  report  can  be  rejected  once  and 
for  all.  Then  we  can  proceed  to  hold  a  farm 
show  this  year,  and  for  years  to  come,' on  the 
site  where  it  belongs,  with  the  assurance  that 
whatever  has  to  be  spent  in  rehabilitation  this 
year  will  not  be  so  much  more  money  poured 
down  the  drain. 


Personal  contact  should  therefore  be  made 
with  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate, 
urging  them  to  respect  the  wishes  of  their 
constituencies  and  vote  “No”  on  the  motion 
to  approve  and  adopt  the  Commission’s  report. 

The  new  committee,  just  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  might  do  well  to  investigate  care- 
fuly  these  repair  estimates.  Reliable  sources 
state  that  the  cost,  exclusive  of  work  on  the 
grandstand,  should  run  not  more  than 
$700,000.  The  committee  would  render  an 
even  greater  service  if  it  could  find  out.  and 
report,  why  the  present  fairgrounds  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair. 
The  State  has  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  over  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  War  Department’s  occupancy  during  the 
war  years,  together  with  a  settlement  of  all 
damage  claims.  The  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  under  a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
fairgrounds  are  properly  maintained.  Each 
year  he  is  supposed  to  ask  for  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  defray  the  estimated  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Commissioner  has  failed  to  do  so.  Why? 


Beware  the  Printed  Contract 

T^HE  news  item  on  page  51  about  the 
A  Campbell  Soup  Company’s  contracts  with 
growers  is  worthy  of  further  comment  here. 

In  June  1947  two  Pennsylvania  farmers 
signed  .Campbell’s  printed  form  of  contract 
by  which  they  agreed  to  sell  all  the  carrots 
grown  by  them  during  the  1947  season  at 
prices  ranging  from  $23  to  $30  a  ton  accord¬ 
ing  to  time  of  delivery.  In  January  1948,  when 
the  market  price  was  $90,  the  farmers  told 
Campbell  they  would  not  deliver  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  contract  price  of  $30,  and  thereupon  sold 
a  large  portion  of  their  carrots  in  the  open 
market,  some  of  which  were  resold  to  Camp¬ 
bell.  Finally,  Campbell  brought  suit  to  enjoin 
further  sale  of  any  contract  carrots  and  to 
compel  performance  of  their  contract. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  refused 
to  listen  to  Campbell’s  plea,  not  because  the 
contract  was  illegal  but  because  it  was  too- 
onesided  and  unconscionable  to  be  enforced 
in  equity  by  the  party  who  had  drawn  it  up. 
The  growers  were  bound  tight  and  could  not . 
move  except  with  Campbell’s  consent.  Camp¬ 
bell,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  excused  from 
its  promise  to  buy  for  various  reasons.  The 
Court  said  it  was  the  kind  of  contract  which 
was  “carrying  a  good  joke  too  far.” 

The  significance  of”  this  “case  *  is  notTlhat 
farmers  can  henceforth  expect  unlimited  im¬ 
munity  and  protection  when  they  sign  up 
under  this  type  of  contract,  because  they  can¬ 
not.  Rather  is  the  decision  a  warning  to  grow¬ 
ers  not  to  sign  these  contracts  on  the  dotted 
line  without  a  careful  reading  and  obtaining 
their  own  competent  legal  advice.  If,  never¬ 
theless,  they  do  so,  they  do  it  at  their  peril, 
and  may  well  suffer  the  consequences  that 
these  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape. 


More  Fertilizer  Used;  There’s 
More  Available 

1C' OR  the  tenth  successive  year  farmers  in 
the  United  States  used  more  fertilizer 
last  year  than  in  the  previous  season.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  some  instances  this  was  made 
necessary  by  soil  fertility  depletion,  in  most 
cases  it  is  because  farmers  have  learned  by 
experience  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  frorp 
greater  and  proper  use  of  the  right  kind  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Recent  government  reports  show  that  for 
the  coming  season  there  will  be  about  seven 
per  cent  nitrogen  available,  five  per  cent  more 
phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent  more  potash, 
as  compared  with  last  year’s  supply.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  of  these 
three  fertilizer  elements  is  expected  to  top 
four  million  tons,  which  is  two  and  three- 
quarters  times  the  average  of  the  prewar 
years,  1935  to  1939. 

Even  with  the  increased  supply,  however, 
it  will  be  good  business  to  order  and  get  in  an 
early  supply.  When  the  time  for  the  rush  ar¬ 
rives,  everyone  wants  to  be  served  at  once  and 
the  majority  are  usually  disappointed. 


January  15,.  1949 

Strengthen  the  Monopoly  Laws 

P* ARMERS  will  give  their  full  support  to 
A  the  recommendation  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which,  in  a  unanimous  report  on  its  investi¬ 
gations  of  monopolies,  says: 

“If  capitalism  in  the  United  States  is  not 
to  experience  the  fate  of  other  capitalistic 
systems  abroad,  then  time  is  of  the  essence 
in  achieving  a  successful  working  of  the 
nation’s  laws  against  private  monopoly  and 
restraints  of  trade.” 

Specifically,  the  Committee  criticizes  the 
present  penalties  as  inadequate  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  when  officers  of  corporations  are 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  anti-trust  laws, 
they  be  forbidden  for  a  minimum  of  years  to 
serve  as  an  officer  of  any  company  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  As  a  practical 
matter  today,  most  anti-trust  convictions  re¬ 
sult  only  in  the  imposition  of  a  $5,000  fine 
(the  maximum  allowed),  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  properly  characterizes  as  “just  a  slap 
on  the  wrist  for  a  serious  offense.” 

For  years,  New  York  dairymen  have  known 
this  and  have  complained  about  it  bitterly. 
They  have  become  sick  and  tired  of  all  the 
ballyhoo  when  the  Federal  Government  starts 
to  prosecute  the  milk  dealers  for  price-fixing 
and  monopoly,  only  to  have  every  proceeding 
peter  out  after  a  few  years  (long  enough  so 
the  most  people  won’t  remember)  with  a 
technical  plea  of  guilty  and  a  picayune  fine. 
There  is  never  any  real  trial  where  evidence 
can  be  presented,  never  any  opportunity  for 
an  official  court  decree  on  the  merits. 

The  new  administration  in  Washington  has 
willingly  acknowledged  its  November  election 
debt  to  the  “little  men’s”  vote.  It  will  go  a 
long  ways  toward  paying  that  debt  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Small  Business  Committee’s  report  as 
its  own  and  then  putting  into  the  present  laws 
the  new  teeth  that  are  so  badly  needed. 


What  Farmers  Say 

As  an  excuse  .for  recommending  a  lower  Class 
I-A  price  for  the  next  six  months,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  claims  that  the  production  of  milk  is 
increasing  while  the  consumption  is  off  10  per 
cent  in  the  city  and  consumers  have  been  resist¬ 
ing  high  retail  prices;  that,  therefore,  farmers 
should  take  one  cent  less  a  quart  for  fluid  milk, 
which  reduction  the  milk  dealers  will  pass  on  to 
the  consumer.  They  say  that  more  milk  sold  in 
fluid  form  at  a  lower  price  will  bring  higher 
returns  to  the  farmers  than  to  have  more  of  the 
milk  sold  in  the  lower  classifications  at  far 
cheaper  prices. 

While  reading  this  excuse,  these  things  came 
to  my  mind: 

1.  Why  does  the  retail  price  cut  have  to  come 
out  ‘of  farmers’  pockets?  Are  not  the 
dealers’  profits  high  enough  to  cut  the  re¬ 
tail  price  one  cent  a  quart  without  forcing 
farmers  to  carry  the  whole  burden? 

2.  With  the  farmers’  price  cut  one  cent,  why 
should  not  the  dealers  help  at  least  a  little 
by  taking  a  cut  out  of  their  profits  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  retail  prices  at  least  two  cents  a 
quart,  thus  increasing  the  sale  of  Class  I-A 
milk  for  farmers’  benefit? 

3.  As  far  as  concerns  the  very  low  prices  for 

the  other  classifications,  why  are  they  so 
low?  The  Rural  New-Yorker  states,  for 
instance,  that  the  cheese  milk  price  under 
the  Federal  Order  has  been  far  below  the 
price  paid  for  unapproved  milk  at  New 
York  cheese  factories.  Why  doesn’t  the 
influential  Dairymen’s  League  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this?  h.  f.  w 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm  paper 
I  take  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  at  that. 

I  have  just  been  reading  other  farmers’  com¬ 
ments  on  your  recent  editorial,  “You  Can’t  Beat 
Santa  Claus,”  and  I  fully  agree  you  can’t.  But  it 
works  two  ways.  Don’t  forget  the  people  elected 
a  Republican  Congress  in  1946,  and  right  away 
they  began  to  play  Santa  to  the  Big  Shots  and 
laughed  at  the  high  prices  of  the  man  with  a  lot 
oi  kids.  So,  when  election  day  rolled  around,  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  there  being  more  Little 
Shots  than  Big  Shots.  The  80th  Congress  muffed 
their  chance  of  gaining  a  Republican  President, 
just  by  playing  jolly  old  St.  Nick  to  the  Bigwigs. 

J  Disgusted  Republican 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Brevities 

“For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  he 
will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.”  —  Psa.  48: 14. 

Tests  have  demonstrated  that  contour  planting, 
as  compared  to  the  up-and-down  hill  method,  has 
increased  potato  yields  an  average  of  19  per  cent, 
corn  over  70  per  cent,  oats  about  10  per  cent. 

The  1948  New  York  State  crop  of  potatoes  was 
about  36  million  bushels.  This  compares  with  38 
million  bushels  last  year,  and  an  average  of  30 
million  bushels  during  the  10-year  period  of 
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LOOK  AT  THE 
HIGH-PRICE  FEATURES 
IN  THESE  LOWEST-PRICED  TRUCKS 

_  i 

It’s  Chevrolet's  new  4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION  for  quicker,  easier  and  quieter 
operation  in  one-ton  and  heavier  duty  models. 
This  all  new  transmission  *  enables  driver  to 
maintain  speed  and  momentum  on  grades. 

The  Chevrolet-developed  SPLINED  REAR  AXLE 
HUB  CONNECTION  insures  added  strength  and 
greater  durability  in  heavy  hauling. 

Summer  or  winter  there’s  living  room  comfort  in 
Chevrolet’s  famous  CAB  THAT  “BREATHES"!* 
Outside  air — heated  in  cold  weather — is  drawn 
in  and  used  air  is  forced  out. 

Found  only  in  Chevrolet  heavy-duty  trucks,  the 
LOAD-MASTER  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE, 
famous  for  outstanding  economy,  is  now  even 
more  durable  and  efficient  in  operation! 

With  •  The  Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld, 
all-steel  cab  construction  •  All-round  visibility 
with  rear-corner  windows*  •  New,  heavier 
springs  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  in 
%-ton  and  heavier  duty  models  •  Hydrovac 
power  brakes  on  2-ton  models  •  Ball-bearing 
steering  •  Wide  base  wheels  •  Standard  cab- 
to-axle  dimensions  •  Multiple  color  options. 

* Heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner  windows  with  de  luxe 
equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Advance-Design 

CHEVROLET 

Heavy-Duty  Trucks 


The  moment  you  put  one  of  these  heavyweights  to 
work  on  your  farm,  you’ll  know  you’re  riding  a 
winner.  Because  they’re  really  built — built  for 
loads  and  built  to  last— with  extra  horsepower 
under  the  hood  that  levels  the  roads  and  eats  up 
the  miles.  Yet,  for  all  their  bigness  and  power  and 
life-long  quality,  they  cost  you  less— 3  ways.  For 
Chevrolet  heavy-duty  trucks  have  3-WAY  THRIFT 
—low  cost  of  operation,  low  cost  of  upkeep  and  the 
lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire  truck  field. 


0 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION.  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Choose  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  for  Transportation  Unlimited! 
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Dr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1949 


Folded  ^  I 
Position 


Here  is  a  low-cost  folding 
partition  that  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  udders,  yet  is  never  in 
the  way  when  milking,  or 
when  bedding  and  clean¬ 
ing  stables.  Impossible  to 
fall  when  folded  back 
against  stanchion 
frame.  Easy  to 
keep  clean  —  / 

no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  ma-  J  / 
nure,  rust,  or  'l 
break  off.  ...  \ 

A  handy  Tail- 
Holder.  Fits  in 

low-ceiling  - — ‘ - •- 

barns.  Easy  to  install — 
fits  any  stanchion  frame. 

STRENGTH  — LONG  LIFE 

.  . .  and  ease  of  operation  mark 
the  UNADILLA  Stanchions.  See 
these  self-locking,  germ-proofed, 
hardwood  stanchions  before  you 
buy. 

SENDJOR  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-129,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your 
new  low-priced  folding  cow  Partition  and 
stanchions. 


Name  . . 
Address 


In 


Sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  carries  a 
two  -  way  cash 
crop  —  lambs  and 
wool.  In  order  to 
make  the  most 

money  from  both,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
certain  things  at  the  proper  time. 
Sheep  are  often  handled  as  a  side  line 
on  the  farm,  and  as  a  result  are  fre¬ 
quently  neglected.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are 
even  able  to  survive,  let  alone  make 
money.  But  when  properly  cared  for, 
no  other  kind  of  livestock  will  give 
a  higher  return  for  man  hours  of 


the  Lambing  Pen 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


from  one-third  to  one-half  pound  of 
wheat  germ  oil  meal  daily  to  each 
ewe  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
lambing,  and  during  the  time  that  the 
lambs  are  still  nursing.  Lambs  should 
also  be  fed  the  wheat  germ  oil  meal, 
as  desired,  in  creeps.  Lambs  that 
are  born  either  in  March  and  early 
April  are  most  often  afflicted  with 
this  disease.  The  lambs  are  generally 


labor  expended  than  a  good  flock  of  -from  two  to  seven  weeks  old  when 


breeding  ewes. 

The  smooth  bodied  Delaines  and 
Rambouillets,  as  well  as  blocky,  well 
fleeced,  mutton  type  ewes,  are  all 
admirably  suited  to  Northeastern 
farming  conditions.  Their  lambs  will 
be  more  uniform  and  carry  better 
market  type,  with  consequent  in- 


the  disease  strikes,  and  it  usually 
opcurs  after  they  have  been  exer¬ 
cised,  such  as  being  driven  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  pasture.  When  the  disease 
occurs,  the  lambs  are  either  greatly 
or  entirely  impaired  in  their  locomo¬ 
tion  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
nurse.  Most  affected  lambs  die,  and 


creased  value,  if  the  breeding  ewes  those  that  live  are  never  normal 


If  the  breeding  ewes  are  kept  on  a  high  plane  of  nutrition  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  being  placed  with  the  ram,  they  will  produce  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  twin  lambs.  Ernest  Muniford  of  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  is  inspecting  some  of  their  deep  bodied,  thick  fleshed  Shropshires. 
His  well  trained  sheep  dog  holds  the  flock  quiet. 


are  mated  with  thick  fleshed,  reg¬ 
istered  rams,  preferably  of  the  same 
breed  type  as  the  ewes.  By  retain¬ 
ing  the  most  desirable  ewe  lambs, 
from  the  most  profilic,  heaviest 
shearing,  and  deepest  milking  ewes 
each  year,  a  nice  uniform,  profitable 
flock  can  be  established  at  small  cost. 
Continue  breeding  the  replacement 
ewes  with  an  unrelated,  registered 
ram  of  the  same  breed. 

Vitamin  E  Needed  for  Ewes 

No  breeding  ewe,  regardless  of  the 
excellence  of  her  own  individuality, 
can  raise  a  healthy,  good  doing  lamb 
unless  she  is  properly  and  adequate¬ 
ly  fed.  One  of  the  most  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  results  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  feeding  of  an  un¬ 
suitable  ration,  even  though  palatable 
and  allowed  in  liberal  quantity,  was 
demonstrated  by  the  stiff  lamb  in¬ 
vestigations  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  several  years 
at  the  New  York  experiment  station. 
It  was  observed  that  when  pregnant 
ewes  were  kept  on  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  second  cutting  alfalfa  hay  and 
a  grain  mixture  of  three  parts  whole 
oats,  three  parts  whole  barley,  and 
four  parts  cull  beans,  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  their  lambs  developed  the 
ailment  known  as  stiff  lamb  disease 
while  nursing.  The  ewes  receiving 
this  ration  kept  in  good  physical 
condition  and  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  normal  in  every 
way.  In  contrast,  groups  of  com¬ 
parable  ewes  dropped  lambs  which 
did  not  develop  this  disease  when 
they  were  fed  a  ration  of  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  corn 
silage  for  roughage,  and  a  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  of  whole  oats  two 
parts,  and  wheat  bran  one  part. 

These  tests  and  several  others  led 
to  the  discovery  that  a  lack  of  enough 
Vitamin  E  in  the  diet  of  either  a 
pregnant  or  nursing  ewe  may  result 
in  her  lamb  developing  this  ailment. 
The  use  of  wheat  bran  in  the  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  mentioned  appar¬ 
ently  provided  sufficient  Vitamin  E 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  stiff 
lamb  disease.  The  use  of  whole 
wheat  grain  is  also  beneficial  in  this 
respect.  If  the  ewes  have  not  been 
fed  either  wheat  or  wheat  bran  as 
part  of  their  grain  feed  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  then  it  is  advisable  to  feed 


again  and  not  profitable  to  raise. 

At  Lambing  Time 

When  the  ewes  approach  their 
lambing  time,  it  is  advisable  to  put 
them  in  individual  pens.  A  hinged 
gate,  with  staples  and  hooks  to  hold 
them,  can  be  easily  fastened  in  each 
corner  of  the  pen,  and  in  addition, 
if  needed,  a  row  down  the  middle  can 
be  provided.  As  soon  as  a  ewe  has 
become  acquainted  with  her  lamb, 
she  can  be  removed  from  the  lamb¬ 
ing  pen,  and  another  ewe,  soon  due 
to  lamb,  used  to  take  her  place.  A 
ewe  knows  her  lamb  only  by  smell, 
at  least  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
anything  which  unduly  disturbs  her 
shortly  after  or  during  delivery  may 
cause  her  to  disown  her  offspring. 
When  twins  are  born,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  their  mother  will  claim 
only  one  of  them.  If  some  of  the 
mother’s  urine  and  milk  are  collected 
and  rubbed  over  her  nose  and  also 


on  the  head,  back, 
and  rump  of  the 
disowned  lamb,  it 
will  .frequently 
result  in  the 
mother  allowing 
it  to  nurse.  Another  expedient,  which 
involves  some  trouble  but  it  very  re¬ 
liable  when  conditions  permit,  is  to 
remove  the  pelt  from  a  lamb  which 
has  recently  died  and  tie  this  pelt 
over  the  body  of  an  orphan  or  un¬ 
claimed  lamb.  The  mother  of  the 
dead  lamb  will  then  allow  the  cam¬ 
ouflaged  lamb  to  nurse.  It  is  possible 
to  hold  a  ewe  and  force  her  to  permit 
an  unclaimed  lamb  to  suck,  but  she 
will  never  change  her  attitude  and 
willingly  allow  the  lamb  to  nurse. 
Uusually  it  is  more  trouble  to  catch 
the  ewe  at  needed  intervals  and  per¬ 
mit  forced  nursing  than  it  is  to  bot¬ 
tle  feed  the  lamb. 

When  lambs  are  to  be  bottle  fed,  a 
clean  nipple  should  be  used,  and 
feeding  should  be  done  frequently. 
For  the  first  48  hours  it  is  best  to 
feed  the  lamb  at  from  two  to  four 
hour  intervals,  allowing  about  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  at  each  feed¬ 
ing.  For  these  first  feedings  it  is 
preferable  to  use  some  colostrum 
(first  drawn  milk  shortly  following 
parturition)  if  it  can  _ possibly  be 
secured.  The  colostrum  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  ewe  that  has  re¬ 
cently  lambed;  colostrum  from  a  cow 
is  equally  satisfactory.  This  parturi¬ 
tion  milk  is  needed  by  all  new-born 
animals  in  order  to  make  them  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease  organisms,  as  well 
as  for  its  laxative  action.  Farmers 
inform  us  that  they  are  finding  it  is 
an  excellent  practice  to  maintain  a 
colostrum  bank,  saving  some  from 
each  cow  as  she  freshens,  and  pre¬ 
serving  it  by  quick  freezing  in  the 
home  freezer  unit.  Colostrum  kept 
on  hand  in  this  manner  is  then  avail¬ 
able  for  use  as  needed.  When  lambs 
are  bottle  raised,  they  will  do  best 
on  milk  from  a  high-testing  cow,  be¬ 
cause  the  average  butterfat  content 
of  ewe’s  milk  is  a  little  over  six  per 
cent.  Just  before  the  milk  is  fed  to 
lambs,  it  should  be  warmed  to  about 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  immersing  the  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle  in  water  for  about  five 
minutes,  while  the  water  is  kept  at 
a  rolling  boil. 

Early  Lambs  Need  Extra  Good  Care 

Lambs  will  come  along  nicely  if 
given  proper  care  and  attention  at 
the  right  time,  but  unless  they  do  get 
certain  needed  things,  they  will  not 
do  well.  Proper  care  of  lambs  starts 
first  with  their  mothers.  The  preg¬ 
nant  ewes  should  receive  enough 
grain,  for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
lambing  time,  to  put  them  in  good 
flesh  and  milk  flow.  No  lamb  will 
make  good  gains  and  growth  unless 
its  mother  produces  a  goodly  supply 
of  milk.  Before  they  are  placed  in  the 
lambing  pen,  each  ewe  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  that  her  udder  is  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 


Grand  champion  Hampshire  wether  lamb  at  the  1948  Chicago  International 
sold  for  a  record  price  of  $7.50  per  pound.  The  lamb  weighed  141  pounds 
arid  brought  $1,057.50.  It  was  bred  and  exhibited  by  the  University  of 
'Wyoming  at  Laramie.  Left  to  right:  J.  C.  Holbert,  Judge;  Jess  C.  Andrews, 
Vice-President,  International;  James  M.  Davidson,  Supt.  Livestock, 

University  of  Wyoming. 


for  Freshening 


Calving  month  is  the  critical  period  of 
the  cow’s  year  ...  a  time  to  keep  ap¬ 
petite  and  digestion  tuned  up  and  bod¬ 
ily  functions  at  peak  vitality  to  stand 
the  extra  shock  of  calf-birth.  KOW- 
KARE  supplies  tonic  drugs,  extra  sup¬ 
plies  of  minerals  and  vitamin  D  to 
promote  reproductive  vigor.  Give  Kow- 
Kare  to  every  freshening  cow;  and  to 
cows  off-feed,  run  down,  not  keeping 
up  in  milk.  Besides  regular  two  sizes, 
a  new  50  lb.  bulk  drum  for  large-herd 
users,  at  important  saving.  Send  for 
FREE  COW  BOOK,  with  grain-mix 
formulae  for  each  area. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SPOONFUL 


PACKS 


WALLOP 


SAVE,0:  $16  a  Ton  a 


WhtiJZmnd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

■ROWER  MFG.  CO.,  B«  SIM,  Qaiity,  III. 


BROWER 


EAST 

TERMS 


BUILD  ’EM  UP... 
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A  Killer  Is  No  Pet 

On  a  recent  radio  program,  of 
“R.  F.  D.  on  N.  B.  C.,”  a  gentleman 
announced  “Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week,”  and  added  for  good  measure, 
“Be  kind  to  your  bull,  it  pays  to 
make  a  pet  of  him.” 

The  gentleman  in  question  evi¬ 
dently  knows  all  too  little  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  masculine  bovine 
to  have  broadcast  such  a  downright 
dangerous  suggestion.  Does  he  know 
his  statistics?  Does  he  know  what 
animal  of  all  the  animals  —  wild  and 
domestic  on  the  North  American 
Continent  —  kills  the  most  people 
annually?  His  suggestion,  “make  a 
pet  of  your  bull,”  is  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  notion  to  leave  with  millions  of 
listeners,  as  any  person  who  reads 
the  daily  papers  must  know. 

Just  a  few  days  before  this  fine 
piece  of  sentiment,  “Make  a  Pet  of 
Your  Bull,”  was  given  out  over  the 
radio,  I  read  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper 
the  account  of  a  farmer’s  tragic  death 
near  Waynesburg  in  Green  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  victim  had  been 
gored  and  trampled  to  death.  The 
paper  added  that  the  elderly  man 
had  made  a  pet  of  his  bull.  Some 
years  ago  another  case  was  reported 
in  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
when  a  bull  got  a  farmer  cornered 
in  a  tight  spot  against  a  building, 
gored  and  killed  him.  The  paper  did 
not  state  whether  or  not  this  man 
had  made  a  pet  of  his  bull. 

Another  case  I  recall  was  of  a 
woman  attacked  by  a  bull  in  the 
open  field.  The  savage  beast  had  her 
down  and  might  have  trampled  her 
to  death  but  for  her  presence  of 
mind  and  the  fact  that  the  bull  had 
a  ring  in  his  nose  —  something  every 
bull  should  have,  and  best  not  to 
forget  it.  As  I  mentioned,  this  woman 
had  rare-  presence  of  mind.  She 
grabbed  the  ring  and  held  on  for 
dear  life,  managing  to  keep  clear  of 
the  animal’s  deadly  hoofs.  Holding 
on  with  every  bit  of  her  strength, 
she  yelled  for  help  and  two  farm 
hands  came  to  her  rescue.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  particular  woman 
has  never  since  made  a  pet  of  any 
bull.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many 
similar  instances  that  could  be  re¬ 
lated. 

It  is  dangerous  to  broadcast  senti¬ 
mental  twaddle  and  tommy-rot 
about  making  a  pet  of  a  bull.  No 
person  who  knowns  the  real  nature 
of  the  beast  will  do  anything  so 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  And  the 
written  word  can  be  just  as  harm¬ 
ful,  if  taken  seriously.  If  Louis 
Bromfield  in  “Malabar  Farm”  wants 
to  refer  to  his  big  Guernsey  bull, 
Sylvester,  as  a  “big  baby,”  and  add 
a  lot  of  pretty  nonsense  about 
Sylvester’s  playing  with  a  big  steel 
oil  drum,  it  may  be  entertaining 
reading  in  a  way,  but  should 
Sylvester  get  the  chance,  he  would 
“play”  with  one  of  the  farm  hands — 
or  even  Mr.  Bromfield  himself,  bulls 
being  no  respecters  of  persons  —  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  human  being  will  not  take 
the  same  mauling  from  a  bull  that  a 
steel  oil  drum  will. 

I  don’t  like  pleasant  nonsense 
about  the  playful  antics  of  Mr. 
Bromfield’s  Sylvester  or  any  other 
bull.  Put  no  confidence  in  any  bull. 
They  are  tricky  animals  that  will 
turn  on  you  when  you  least  expect 
it. 

Here  are  a  few  points  to  remember 
in  handling  any  bull.  No  matter  how 
docile  he  may  appear  to  be  at  the 
time,  remember  he  is  naturally  a 
bad  actor: 

1.  Making  a  pet  of  any  bull  is  both 
dangerous  and  deadly.  2.  Every  bull 
should  have  a  good  strong  ring  in 
his  nose.  3.  Never  lead  a  bull,  letting 
him  get  a  few  paces  behind  you.  In 
a  split  second  he  can  lower  his  head 
and  lift  you  by  the  seat  of  your 
pants  and  when  you  land,  you  may 
be  trampled  to  death.  4.  Be  careful 
and  guarded  in  your  movements 
around  a  bull.  The  animal  is  color 
blind  and  wouldn’t  mind  if  you  wore 
a  red  coat,  but  he  watches  your  every 
movement,  and  you  should  watch  his. 
5.  The  best  suggestion  of  all  I  borrow 
from  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
“Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.” 

Bulls  were  not  created  to  be  loved 
and  petted,  as  many  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow.  G.  W.  Lyon 

Pennsylvania 


Milk  Hearing  at  Elmira 
January  24 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  scheduled  a  milk  hear¬ 
ing  for  January  24  at  the  Mark 
Twain  Hotel  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to 
consider  further  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Milk  Order  regulating  the 
pricing  of  milk  going  into  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  « 

Actually,  this  hearing  is  mainly 
a  reopening  of  the  hearings  held  last 
September  and  October  to  consider 
new  pricing  formulae  for  milk  going 
into  manufacture.  A  final  decision 
from  Washington  has  been  expected 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  but  now  it  is 
claimed  that  the  evidence  at  those 
hearings  was  not  complete  enough 
and  that  there  is  need  for  further 
testimony. 

In  addition,  the  hearing  will  in¬ 
clude  a  proposal  by  the  Department 
itself,  recommending  a  consolidation 
of  milk  classifications.  At  present, 
there  are  14  classes — three  for  fluid 
milk  and  11  for  cream  and  manu¬ 
facturing  uses.  The  Department  is 
recommending  that  these  11  classes 
be  consolidated  into  two. 

Beef  Cattle  on  New  England 
Farms 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 
Policies  to  Follow 

Suggested  policies  to  follow  for  the 
next  few  years  relative  to  beef  pro¬ 
duction  include:  1.  Push  production 
to  take  advantage  of  optimum  prices. 
2.  Fit  livestock  to  feed  supply;  make 
maximum  use  of  grass  and  maximum 
use  of  soil  fertility.  3.  Be  conserva¬ 
tive  with  long-time  projects.  4.  Keep 
operating  costs  under  control  and  at 
a  minimum.  5.  Plan  sales  for  high 
seasonal  periods.  6.  Pay  debts  now 
and  don’t  delay.  7.  Don’t  delay  neces¬ 
sary  purchases  that  must  be  made. 
8.  Avoid  long-time  commitments  and 
debts.  9.  Build  and  buy  only  es¬ 
sentials.  10.  Beware  of  using  mort¬ 
gages  of  any  consequence  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farm  land  at  current  prices. 

Beef  cattle  production  is  increas¬ 
ing  on  New  England  farms.  With 
careful  planning  and  the  knoW-how, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  not  continue  to  increase.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  the  competition 
is  strong  from  within  the  area  by 
other  farm  food  enterprises  as  well 
as  without  from  the  same  enter¬ 
prise. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . .$7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


■  3UREBRED  COCKE  K  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
«*.  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  M ARC ELLU5.  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  S 


There’s  a  Future  with 


HOLSTEINS 

Ability  to  thrive  in  all 
climates  —  large  capacity 
for  economical  feed  util¬ 
ization,  large  calves,  long 
life,  high  volume  pro¬ 
duction.  These  and  many 
other  reasons  why 
Holsteins  are  a  most 
profitable  breed  ex¬ 
plained’ in  the  beautifully 
illustrated  "The  Holstein 
Handbook” —  yours  for 
only  25c.  Use  the  coupon 
today. 


HOIS  TE  IN  .FRIESIAN  ASS'N  OF 
Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


I  enclose  25c.  Send  me  "The  Holstein  Handbook." 


Name. 


Ad 

Posf  Office— _ Slate _ 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1949 

2  miles  east  of  LITTLE  FALLS  on  Route  5, 
sixteen  miles  west  of  St.  Johnsville. 

65  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

(54  Registered  —  11  Grades) 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated, 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

36  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
16  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
12  Heifer  Calves 

Herd  Sire  from  high  record  dam. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  including  2  tractors,  attachments, 
and  everything  to  operate  large  farm 
except  hay  baler.  3-unit  DeLaval  milker, 
10-can  milk  cooler,  1948  %  ton  Chevrolet 
truck.  70  tons  first  cutting  mixed  hay, 
450  bu.  ear  corn,  300  bu.  Mohawk  oats 
and  barley,  5  ton  straw. 

Sale  must  start  9:30  A.  M.,  held  regard¬ 
less  of  weather.  All  equipment  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  forenoon.  Cattle  at  12:30  P.  M. 
in  heated  tent.  Farm  buildings  must  be 
razed  because  of  state  highway. 

It’s  an  absolute  dispersal. 
DEWITT  C.  ANEY,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


236th  EARLVILLE  SALE  236th 

135  REGISTERED  B0LSTEI1V  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested, 
many  calfhood  vaccinated,  treated  against 
shipping  fever,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday,  February  9, 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
25  Service  Age  Bulls 
Along  with  the  Usual  Choice  Group  of 
Young  Calves  of  Both  Sex. 
America’s  oldest  established  Registered 
Holstein  cattle  sale.  A  reliable  place  to 
buy  the  best. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


— RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Khorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
Droducing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY 0 ent-  RN 5.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  »  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES 

The  lean  type  prolific  hog.  The  kind 
the  packers  are  demanding. 

60  Bred  GUIs  60 

AT  AUCTION 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1949 
1:00  P.  M. 

Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds,  Timonium, 
Maryland.  12  Miles  North  of  Baltimore. 
38  Miles  South  of  York,  Penna. 

These  gilts  are  selected  from  leading 
Yorkshire  herds  in  America  and  are  bred 
to  top  boars  for  early  spring  farrowing. 
All  are  negative  to  Bangs  test  and  double 
treated  for  cholera. 

Mail  &  telephone  bids  properly  executed. 
FOR  CATALOGS  OR  INFORMATION 

LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN  &  SONS 
SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


WESTERN  PENNA.  DUR0C-JERSEY 

Consignment  Sale  Feb.  4,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
40  Well  Grown  High  Class  Gilts.  Write  for  Catalogue 

WALDO  BARRON,  Rt.  2,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 


REGISTERED  DUR0CS  SINCE  1914 

BEST  OF  BLOODLINES.  FALL  PIGS  EITHER  SEX 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS, 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


•YORKSHIRES • 

WHITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A.  SON,  R.F.O.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRES  —  FALL  PIGS  FROM  A.  R.  SOWS. 
HIGH  CLASS  BRED  GILTS  BACKED  BY  HIGH 
PRODUCTION.  SOME  ARE  CANADIAN  BRED. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


—REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— 

CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
BRILL  STOCK  FARM,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


HEREFORD,  America’s  most  attractive  hogs.  For  list  of 
breeders  write  EASTERN  HEREFORD  HOG  BREED¬ 
ERS  ASSOC.,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Sec.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  hog  man. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R  D  1,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Bred  Gilts,  Boars  and 
Spring  Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.N.Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Choice  young  pigs  6-8  weeks  $10.00  each.  8-10  weeks 
$11.00.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  any  size  and 
'  age  you  wish. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Our  Standards  Proved  by  Production  Testing  and 
Show  Winnings.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MD. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND 
SOWS,  BOARS,  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  LAYT0NSV I LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


•REG. BERKSHIRES* 

OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 
WRITE  US  YOUR  NEEDS 
Tan  Bark  Farm  (C.  D.  Tanner), Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  -MINIATURE  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

MALE,  BORN  OCT.  21.  PAPER  BROKEN. 
MONTGOMERY,  THIELLS,  N.  Y.  Haverstraw  4171 


-  FOX  HOUNDS  - 

Walker-Black  and  Tan  Cross.  Starters  —  Puppies. 
WILLIAM  W.  BUCKBEE,  R.D.  I,  WARWICK,  N.Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES:  Males  $35,  Females  $30. 

EVERGREEN  CROFT,  FREEHOLD,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Freehold,  N.  Y.  17  Greene  County 


Prices  Reduced  for  Xmas,  for  Beautiful,  Registered 
COLLIE  PUPPIES.  JUST-A-GLEN  COLLIE 
KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  WELLSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from  real 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  D.Kaib  Junction,  N.Y 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  SetroVouri’£,r“ 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F™s>c^ing*00Nd,aYd 


—PUPPIES  WANTED:  KINDLY  STATE  PRICE— 
V.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St.,  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


Airedale  Pups  dInrAdLsown00ct 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  XMAS.  A.K.C.  Reg.  $25 
and  up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  Born  March  1948 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  140  A.  R. 
daughters,  made  10311  SI  500  F  Jr.  2  303  days  on  two 
times  milking,  now  on  retest  with  11429  M  491  F  in 
237  days  Sr.  4.  Sire  is  a  son  of  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta  607  F  Jr.  3  Excellent  with  5  A.  R.  daughters, 
4  Excellent.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIKES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon.  Vermont 


-  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES  - 

Sired  by  the  bulls  in  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires.  E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785MI 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Offering  Sr.  sire.  W.  H.  R.  breeding.  April,  May  bull 
calves.  Three  bred  cows.  See  this  surprising  quality  at 
Elm  Place.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  HORNED  HEREFORD 
BULL.  KRSF  PRINCE  DOMINO  I  — 
CALVED  NOVEMBER  21,  1947.  WRITE  FOR 

COMPLETE  PEDIGREE  AND  PRICE. 
KENYON  ROAD  STOCK  FARM,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


HEIFERS— Holstein  and  Guernsey  Calves,  Yearlings 
and  Springers.  Quality  and  prices  right,  one  head  or 
a  truck  load.  0.  V.  DOELL.  EAST  LAKE  ROAD, 
_ CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK _ 

SHEEP 


Special  Year  End  Offering  Excellent  Type 

25  Yearling  Shropshire  Bred  Ewes  25 

In  Iamb  to  top  Shropshire  Stud.  Write  or  Phone. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


Steady  Demand  For 
„  .  „ „  „  .  Meat.  Giant  Chinchillas. 

Bred  DOES  and  JUNIORS  all  ages.  Pedigree  Stock. 

No  Willow  Brook  Stock.  Stamp  for  List. 
80DIE’S  RIABBITRY,  R.  D.  I,  ROEBLING,  N.  J. 
ALLAN  B0DINE,  Owner 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  VA  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than’they  expected,  ’ 'names 
furnished.’’  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wnlit  FLEMISH  GIANTS 


Reducing  surplus  stock,  all  registered  and  pedigreed. 

WHITEHOUSE  RABBITRY,  FAIRFAX  VIRGINIA 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  Ji 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 


AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


GOATS 


BEG.  COLLIES  FROM  SHOW  WINNERS  ONLY  -  SMALL  PONIES  WANTED  - 

RICHARD  COLLINS,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  J.  WALSH,  442  E.  78th  St„  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL  —  INTRODUCTORY  SIX 
MONTHS  $1.00.  COLUMBIA  21,  MISSOURI 


56 
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January  15,  1949 


Demand  the  best 


...  be  sure  you  get  it 

Bag  Balm,  always  the  leader  for  guard¬ 
ing  udder  and  teats  against  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn,  and  for 
beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag,  has 
many  imitators.  But  it  takes  BAG 
BALM,  lanolin-loaded  and  antiseptic-on- 
contact,  to  deliver  Bag  Balm  results. 
Play  safe;  demand  genuine  Bag  Balm, 
now  back  in  the  big  10-oz.  tins  —  at  all 
dealers. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept-  9-B  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  Cow  Book  —  just  off  the  press. 
Authoritatively  written  for  your  guidance 
by  a  famed  dairy  nutritionist.  Write 
today. 


TOUCH' 


feat? 

Relieve  the  Constriction 
ft  of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

I  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

II  Keep  Teat  Canal  Open  Until  Healed 

HI  Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 

Swith  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab¬ 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  netv,  im- 
|H  proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
^  to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica- 
Hi  tion  toinfected  area.  Widely  used  by  veterinarians. 
P  FOR  HARD  MILKERS 

B  FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
lg  at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
j®*  milking  easier-especially  where 
Hg  teats  are  sore  or  infected. 
f||  Available  in  regular  and  large  ( longer  and  wider ) 
™  sizes-each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
§§f  for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  501  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  N.  J. 


CORRUGATED 
METAL  PIPE 


Install  for  surface  and  subsoil  drainage, 
dam  spillways,  stream  diversion,  well 
liners,  etc. 


Easy  to  handle  and  quickly  installed. 
Meets  Federal  and  State  specifications 
and  supports  any  condition  of  traffic  or 
fill.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter; 
lengths  up  to  20  feet  with  couplers. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder, 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets, 
Shelving  and  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe. 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


-  FOR  SALE  —  ALL  GRADES  OF  HAY  - 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  SENECA  TURNPIKE 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  9-2885 


PROVED  BEST  AGAIN! 


After  trying  all  the  “new”  ways  of 
handling  hay,  the  “Ireland”  has 
shown  again  you  can  do  a  better 
job,  quicker,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  an  elevator  (about  $100  for 
the  Hoist).  Here’s  why: 


Easily  moved — does  dozens  of 
other  tough  jobs. 


HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED  AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 


"IRELAND" 
HAY 
HOIST 


The  man  on  the  load  drops  the 
hay  exactly  where  the  man  in 
the  mow  wants  it. 


Occupies  small  space. 


Low  cost — just  the  Hoist,  and  a 
2  or  3  H.  P.  Electric  Motor  com¬ 
pletes  the  equipment  already  in 
your  barn. 

Write  us  for  complete  information,  at  219  Boyd  Street 


Useful  for  removing  hay  from 
the  mow. 


BENNETT  IRET  m  M . 

A  C  y  e^aL  ust—  ■  A. 

W,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK  W 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 

. . —  .  ...  - 


Powdered  Skimmilk  for 
Calves 

Would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
powdered  skimmilk  to  calves,  and 
how  to  mix  it  with  water  for  feeding. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  A.  m.  c. 

Powdered  skimmilk  is  satisfactory 
to  substitute  for  all  or  part  of  the 
whole  milk  for  calf  feeding,  provided 
it  is  done  gradually  and  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  with  suitable  grain  and 
roughage.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
clean  warm  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  powdered  skim  to  nine 
pounds  of  water.  It  will  mix  best  if 
about  an  equal  amount  of  water  is 
first  added  slowly  and  stirred  into 
the  skim.  After  this  has  been  well 
mixed^lowly  add  and  stir  in  the  rest 
of  the  water.  This  is  then  fed  in  the 
same  manner  as  either  gravity  or 
separated  skimmilk.  It  is  best  to  not 
change  over  to  skimmilk  until  the 
calf  is  at  least  two  weeks  old  and 
preferably  about  one  month  old.  Sub¬ 
stitute  about  one  pint  of  the  skim¬ 
milk  daily  until  a  complete  change 
has  been  made,  with  some  additional 
increase  of  volume.  Skimmilk  is 
higher  in  protein  than  whole  milk, 
but  most  of  the  butterfat  has  been 
removed.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  use  energy  building  nutrients,  such 
as  good  calf  hay  and  grain.  The  calf 
should  be  allowed  up  to  18  or  20 
pounds  of  the  mixed  powdered  skim, 
as  mentioned,  up  until  it  is  about  two 
months  old;  after  that  it  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drink  all  it  desires.  The 
only  objection,  especially  at  present, 
is  that  powdered  skimmilk  is  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  price,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  econ¬ 
omy  to  gradually  eliminate  the  skim 
when  the  calf  reaches  an  age  of  about 
three  months.  A  calf  meal  may  be 
used  to  replace  the  skimmilk,  feed¬ 
ing  it  dry  in  a  feed  box.  Commercial 
calf  meals  which  are  well  suited  for 
feeding  may  be  bought  at  most  feed 
dealers  or  farm  supply  stores.  A 
good  grain  mixture  to  allow  the 
calves,  plus  all  the  good  quality  hay 
they  will  eat,  is  one  consisting  of 
ground  corn  40  pounds,  ground  oats 
30  pounds,  wheat  bran  20  pounds, 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  10  pounds.  Allow  the  calves 
free  access  to  salt  and  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture.  As  the 
calves  develop,  both  the  skimmilk  and 
calf  meal  can  be  gradually  elim¬ 
inated  and  the  grain  mixture  and  hay 
or  pasture  used  exclusively. 


Hogs  Like  Milk  Proteins 

Whey  is  another  milk  by-product 
which  is  sometimes  available  for  hog 
feeding.  Whey  contains  an  average 
of  slightly  less  than  six  per  cent  total 
digestible  nutrients,  of  which  about 
one  per  cent  is  digestible  protein. 
However,  the  protein  in  whey  is  of 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  more 
efficient  than  that  in  other  feeds. 
Whey  fed  pigs  will  need  a  little  high 
protein  concentrate  feed  to  help  out, 
but  they  will  do  well  on  whey  and 
grain  if  allowed  all  the  whey  they 
will  drink,  plus  a  full  feed  of  corn 
or  barley,  and  alfalfa  hay  in  racks. 
All  hogs  should  have  constant  access 
to  a  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  feed  replace¬ 
ment  and  resultant  monetary  value 
for  skimmilk,  when  properly  fed  to 
fattening  hogs  as  suggested,  we 
should  compare  it  with  impartial 
feeding  trials  in  which  healthy  hogs 
of  good  type  were  fattened  on  grain 
and  a  high  protein  concentrate  feed 
of  high  quality.  In  this  respect,  tank¬ 
age  is  considered  by  both  successful 
hogmen  and  experiment  station  in¬ 
vestigators  as  being  one  of  the  best 
of  the  high  protein  feeds  to  use  with 
either  corn  or  barley,  for  fattening 
swine.  A  review  of  numerous  trials 
at  various  experiment  stations  shows 
that,  on  the  average,  each  100  pounds 
of  skimmilk  consumed  in  proper 
amounts  by  fattening  hogs  had  a  feed 
replacement  value  of  eight  pounds 
of  tankage  and  12  pounds  of  corn. 
If  tankage  is  figured  at  its  present 
price  of  about  $80  per  hundred 
pounds  and  corn  at  $1.42  per  bushel, 
it  gives  100  pounds  of  skimmilk  a 
monetary  value  of  60  cents. 

Whole  milk  is  too  valuable  to  feed 
to  fattening  pigs.  It  has  been  tried 
experimentally,  and  some  tests  with 


it  which  were  conducted  at  the  Utah 
Station  show  that  it  has  a  feeding 
value  equivalent  to  about  twice  that 
of  either  skimmilk  or  buttermilk. 

Based  on  the  current  price  of  avail¬ 
able  high  protein  concentrate  feeds 
and  grain,  the  worth  of  dried  skim¬ 
milk  can  be  readily  computed,  if  de¬ 
sired,  for  possible  use  in  a  hog  fat¬ 
tening  ration.  If  fed,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  about  nine  parts  water. 


Home  Mixed  22  Per  Cent 
Cow  Feed 

I  have  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
What  feed  would  I  mix  with  this  to 
make  a  good  22  per  cent  cow  feed? 
I  have  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio  j.  m. 

For  making  a  22  per  cent  concen¬ 
trate  feed  mixture,  using  as  much  of 
your  home  grown  grains  as  possible, 
the  following  combination  would  be 
suitable  from  the  feeds  on  hand: 
Ground  corn  300  lbs.,  ground  oats 
200  lbs.,  ground  buckwheat  200  lbs., 
wheat  bran  200  lbs.,  linseed  meal 
500  lbs.,  soybean  oil  meal  560  lbs., 
salt  20  lbs.,  and  steamed  bone  meal 
20  lbs.  This  makes  one  ton  of  feed. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  very  much 
ground  buckwheat  because  of  its 
high  fiber  content  and  lack  of  pala- 
tability.  However,  the  buckwheat  in 
this  mixture  could  possibly  be  in¬ 
creased  by  another  100  pounds,  if 
you  desire,  substituting  it  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  of  either  corn  or  oats. 


Amount  and  Value  of  Silage 

How  many  tons  of  silage  are  there 
in  a  silo  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
containing  10  feet  of  silage?  Also,  its 
value  at  present?  d.  k.  s. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  formula  for  figuring  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  cylindrical  silo  is:  the 
square  of  the  radius  (one-half  the 
diameter)  x  3.1416  x  the  height,  or 
depth,  of  the  silage,  gives  the  cubic 
footage.  The  average  weight  of  one 
cublic  foot  of  silage  is  40  pounds. 
This  gives  a  total  of  about  seven 
tons  for  the  silage  in  this  case. 
The  present  average  price  of  corn 
silage  is  $10  per  ton,  or  a  total  value 
of  $70  for  the  silage. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  offerings  at  the  recent  Hol¬ 
stein  international  sale  at  Earlville 
were  absorbed  by  52  buyers,  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  40  cows  $702;  11  bred 
heifers  $1,125;  nine  open  heifers 
$561;  nine  (one-year-old)  bulls  $909. 
A  sample  group  of  six  head  from 
Maryland  averaged  $1,060;  three 
from  Osbornedale  $1,000.  Ridgeley 
Farms,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  secured 
six  head  for  $4,815  and  J.  E.  William¬ 
son,  Bellwood,  Pa.,  was  largest  buyer 
that  day  with  six  head  for  $6,000. 

J •  R*  jD* 


There  will  he  no  meat  shortage  this 
Winter  on  the  farm  of  R.  O. 
Mansfield,  Hellertown,  Northampton 
County,  Pa.;  this  carcass,  just 
dressed,  weighs  788  pounds,  and  is 
from  a  two-year-old  Berkshire. 
Shown  here  are  Louis  Pektor,  left, 
and  R.  O.  Mansfield. 
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Junior  Farmers 


Kenneth  Stone,  Clyde,  Wayne 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  4-H  Extension 
Federation  at  the  organization’s  14th 
annual  meeting;  he  succeeds  Glenn 
Wallace  of  Norwich.  Other  Feder¬ 
ation  officers,  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  were:  vice-  pres.,  J.  Paul 
Munson  of  Groton,  Tompkins  County; 
treas.,  James  Macduff  of  Schenevus, 
Otsego  County,  re-elected;  exec, 
secy.,  Rhodell  M.  Stanton  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Albany  County,  re-elected. 
New  York  State  4-H  Council  mem¬ 
bers,  also  elected  during  the  sessions, 
were:  president,  M.  John  Stevens  of 
Ontario  Center,  Wayne  County;  vice- 
pres.,  Donald  B.  Merkely  of  Heuvel- 
ton,  St.  Lawrence  County;  corre¬ 
sponding  secy.,  Margaret  Staley  of 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County;  re¬ 
cording  secy.,  Charlene  Whitcomb  of 
Lakewood,  Chautauqua  County; 
editor-in-chief  of  the  State  Council 
News,  Helen  Abbott  of  Syracuse. 

The  Federation  passed  resolutions 
recommending  the  formation  of  a 
New  York  State  4-H  Club  Foun¬ 
dation  “set  up  with  trustees  who 
could  receive  funds  and  be  entrusted 
with  such  funds  to  build  a 
Foundation  similar  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation.”  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  individuals  and  business 
firms  frequently  like  to  donate 
money  or  property  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  4-H  work.  A  Foundation 
would  set  up  an  advisory  committee 
to  receive  such  gifts  and  administer 
them  for  educational  and  recreational 
purposes. 

Several  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
members  received  national  honors  in 
club  contests  at  the  recent  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  The 
national  winners  and  their  projects 
are:  Virgil  White  of  Jamesville, 
Onondaga  County,  who  received  one 
of  the  10  $200  scholarships  for  poul¬ 
try  work;  Barbara  Baker  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Allegany  County,  who  received 
one  of  eight  $200  scholarships  for 
tractor  maintenance  work;  Stewart 
Brand  of  Malone,  Franklin  County, 
one  of  four  to  receive  $200  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  American  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Industries  Inc.  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  his  forestry  projects;  La- 
verne  Tripp  of  Auburn,  Cayuga 


County,  one  of  four  to  receive  $200 
scholarships  awarded  for  field  crops 
work. 

Sectional  winners,  who  received 
all-expense  trips  to  the  Congress  as 
awards,  included:  James  Morgan  of 
Freedom,  Cattaraugus  County,  soil 
conservation;  Audrey  Hamann  of 
North  Tona wanda,  Niagara  County, 
recreational  and  rural  arts;  George 
Purdy  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County,  meat  animal  contest;  and 
Kenneth  John  Stewart  of  Roscoe, 
Sullivan  County,  on  dairy  production. 


The  Aroostook  County  Exhibition, 
held  recently  at  the  Community 
Center  in  Presque  Isle,  had  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  almost  300.  The  Willing 
Workers  Club  of  Westmanland, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Holmquist,  was  the  high  scoring 
club  and  won  the  plaque  offered  by 
the  Fort  Fairfield  Rotary  Club,  with 
a  score  of  1,633. 

Marolyn  E.  Gerry  of  the  Skylines 
Club  of  East  Raymond  is  the  canning 
champion  of  Cumberland  County.  A 
year  round  hobby  with  her,  she  has 
canned  more  than  24  varieties  of 
products  in  her  611  pints.  The  High¬ 
land  Lake  Victory  Workers  won  the 
plaque  which  is  awarded  to  the  high¬ 
est  scoring  club  in  the  county  by  The 
Guy  Gannet  Publishing  Company. 
Mrs.  Isabelle  W.  Gowan,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Meehan,  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  club  of  11  girls  who  com¬ 
pleted  14  projects  in  1948. 

Organized  only  three  years,  the 
Busy  Bees  4-H  Club  of  Bucks  Mills, 
Bucksport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Billings, 
leader,  recently  won  top  honors  at 
the  annual  Hancock  County  ^-H  Club 
exhibition  in  Ellsworth  City  Hall. 

Richard  L.  Adams,  20,  of  East  Dix- 
field,  Franklin  County,  Maine,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Esso  4-H  Club 
Scholarship  as  the  most  outstanding 
Maine  4-H  Club  boy  to  enter  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine.  He  will  receive  $100 
a  year  for  four  years,  provided  his 
scholastic  work  continues  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Richard  the  scholar¬ 
ship  winner  is  a  member  of  the  Go- 
Getters  4-H  Club  of  East  Dixfield. 
He  was  one  of  four  Maine  delegates 
to  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  1946,  one  of  the 
highest  4-H  honors.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  r.w.d. 


The  Nubian  Goat 

Bible  history  describes  the  goat  as 
having  a  camel-like  appearance,  and 
refers  to  its  Roman  nose  and  long 
pendulous  ears  which  are  still  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Nubian  goats  today.  The 
milk  of  Nubians  is  very  superior. 
In  all  my  years  of  breeding  purebred 
Nubians,  I  have  never  yet  come 
across  one  whose  milk  was  ever  off- 
flavor,  even  when  they  browse  on 
weeds  and  sometimes  wild  onions. 
Their  milk  is  always  of  the  same 
creamy  richness  and  fine  flavor.  The 
milk  from  Nubian  goats  is  equal  in 
richness  to  some  of  the  best  milk  from 
Jersey  cows.  In  fact,  Nubians  are 
often  called  the  Jerseys  of  the  goat 
world.  Although  their  milk  is  snow- 
white  in  color,  it  often  tests  as  high 
as  six  per  cent  in  butterfat. 

The  coat  of  the  purebred  Nubian 
goat  is  always  shorthaired  and,  if 
kept  in  good  condition  and  flesh,  it 
is  soft  and  glossy.  The  color  of 
Nubians  ranges  from  coal-black  to 
I'eddish-brown,  with  sometimes  a 
creamy-white,  or  even  black-and- 
white,  or  spotted  with  white;  spotted 
Nubians  are  very  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Nubian  goat  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa.  Holmes  Pegler,  fa¬ 
mous  goat  authority  in  England, 
wrote  in  his  book  on  goats  that  the 
first  Nubians  imported  into  England 
came  from  Paris,  France,  in  1883, 
consisting  of  a  pair  named  Arabi 
Pasha  and  Aida.  The  second  im¬ 
portation,  a  buck  called  Ali  Baba, 
came  from  the  same  source  in  1891. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  some  Eastern 
type  Nubians  reached  England  from 
India  in  1875  and  1895;  these  were 
of  the  Juma  Pari  and  the  Zaraiby 
types.  In  1896  the  name  Anglo- 
Nubian  was  recognized  as  a  breed  in 
England,  and  was  so  recorded  in  the 
British  herdbook.  Baroness  Burd- 
ette-Couts  by  means  of  her  wealth 
and  influence  did  much  to  develop 
the  Nubian  breed  of  goats  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Later  importations  by  Mr.  Sam 
Wodiweis  of  some  Nubian  bucks  from 
India  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
English  breed.  By  crossing  apd 


selective  breeding  a  superior  breed 
of  goats  was  established.  Linebreed¬ 
ing  and  inbreeding  were  used  to  fix 
their  type. 

In  America  we  have  dropped  the 
name  Anglo  and  refer  to  these  goats 
simply  as  Nubians.  The  first  Nu¬ 
bian  goats  imported  into  this  country 
were  from  British  Columbia,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fine  buck  named  Shirley 
Caesar  which  arrived  in  1929  in 
Nebraska,  and  later  followed  by  his 
dam  Shirley  Rena.  Still  later  other 
importations  of  this  strain  appeared 
here.  In  recent  years  Nubian  breed¬ 
ers  in  America  have  added  new  blood 
direct  from  the  best  of  English  herds, 
including  such  strains  as  Tydon  and 
Malpas.  Nubians  are  suited  to  any 
climate,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  their  being  well  established  in  the 
cold  of  Minnesota  and  Canada  as 
well  as  the  hot  weather  of  Florida 
and  other  southern  States.  In  recent 
years  Nubian  breeders  are  finding  a 
ready  and  expanding  market  for 
their  surplus  stock  in  South  America. 

E.  B. 


Nubian  goats  are  noted  for  their  high 
test  milk,  and  beautiful  coats ;  they 
have  well  developed  udders  and  are 
good  producers.  This  purebred  Nu¬ 
bian  doe,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Buch,  Calif  on,  N.  J.,  carries  desirable 
show  type  as  well  as  deep  milking 
qualities. 


Ever  ask  who  makes 
the  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— "Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Well — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  see? 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Yes,  you  will  like  the  "extra"  features  of  this  most 
modern  and  practical  Silo — the  Silo  that 
ensiles  your  ENTIRE  feed  crop. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 

Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive 
literature  that  gives  you  all  the 
facts.  Specify  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Coblotkill,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


For  real  foot  comfort,  smart,  distinguished  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  perfect  FIT . . .  there’s  a  Regal 
Shoe  for  you! 

Regal  Shoes  are  available  in  90  sizes  and 
widths  —  all  brimful  of  the  greater  foot  com¬ 
fort  an  active  man  wants  and  needs.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  an  easy-going,  comfortable  stride. 
All  styles  one  low  price,  $8.95. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  showing 
men’s  top  quality  footwear  in  a  fine  selection 
of  leathers  and  handsome  styles  for  dress, 
sport,  and  business  wear.  Mail  orders  promptly 
filled.  Money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

Dept.  204_ Whitman,  Mass; 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  DRY 

CABAWCO  Type  P 
iPump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
if  rays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’roufld 
'use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  'A 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  Sdtf  50?. 

t.  R.  H.  LABAW  ft  CO* 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  DIST 


BROOKLYN  32,  N.  Y 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Goio'na  motor.  f«l|$  or  <4 

Atjh*  63  ibs  1  ro  '  .*  o  cie' 

’  jtft  J>0.<  -  *  .  !.*■ 


CUMMINGS 


V  AyHLNfc  WOFr  i, 

C?  Mtjj,. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  f.  D.  0. 


Winter  Your  Guns 
SAFELY  with 


HOPPE’S  No  9 


Use  this  protective  solvent  to  re¬ 
move  all  primer,  powder,  lead  or 
metal  fouling  and  clean  your  guns 
thoroughly.  Then  apply  a  wet  film 
of  Hoppe’s  No.  9  to  protect  them 
from  rust.  Your  dealer  sells  it  or 
send  us  10c  for  sample.  Helpful 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide"  FREE 
upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.  Phila.33.  Pa. 


Easier  a  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
I  Oc  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

.’THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Oept.N-7.16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary  ^ 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANK 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED  A 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
I  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Barge  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

j  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  in 

1560  -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19  l  ev  York 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Building;  for  Ait 
Purpose^ 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  J. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


LESS  THAN 

$Z250C 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber,  .^5*.  Belsaw  Models  ^ 
ties,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  saw- 

crates . I ath ,  ing  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

'  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  doffs.  Use  tractor  or  old  aato 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
ased  for  commercial  sawinsr.  Pays  for  it* 
'7^  self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREfi 
booklet,  “How  To  Moke  Lumber"  ana  Catalog 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

_  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

829Q  Field  Bldg..  31S  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

And  samples  of  our  beautiful  labels  with  complete 
prices.  Write  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY. 
BOX  No.  1107.  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


CHILDREN’S  PONY  SUPPLIES 

Just  arrived.  Western  Saddles,  $29.50.  Driving  harness, 
$35.00;  also  Bridles,  Blankets,  Carts,  etc.  Free  circular. 

SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  IV.  Y. 
NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS  —  CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs  —  high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Will  pay  over  list  for  new  International 
“M”  tractors  and  top  price  for  used  “M’s.” 
JOHN  FURDELL,  DUAL  WELDING  SERVICE 
Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Phone  6039 
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Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean. 

Craine,  Inc.,  129  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


UDDEROLE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


20  Million  Trees 

Evergreen  dealings  andA  y£AD 
transplants.  Fruit  and  Shade”- 
trees.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  fa 
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Milking  Memories 

* 


There  are  varying  opinions  on  the 
subject.  That  is  what  makes  a  demo¬ 
cracy  an  interesting  form  of  society 
in  which  to  live.  I  can’t  remember 
the  age  at  which  I  began  milking  but 
for  a  guess  I  was  about  seven.  When 
we  came  to  Glenrose  Farm  in  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  H.,  in  1907,  I  was  six  years 
old.  If  memory  serves  accurately,  it 
was  the  next  year  when  I  took  over 
the  twice-a-day  task.  Father  was 
particularly  interested  in  getting  the 
800-tree  Baldwin  apple  orchard  back 
into  production.  He  was  combining 
preaching  in  the  village  church  with 
farming.  There  were  four  of  us 
children  between  one  and  six  when 
we  arrived  at  the  farm.  Naturally 
one  of  the  first  purchases  was  a  cow. 

There  was  an  axiom  among  farm¬ 
ers  and  villagers  in  those  days  that 
“a  cow  is  half  a  living.”  It  isn’t  that 
much,  but  a  family  with  several 
children  can  help  the  budget  greatly 
with  home-produced  milk,  cream 
and  butter.  We  had  good  clover  hay 
and  Father  raised  enough  field  corn 
so  that  we  had  all  the  cornmeal  the 
cow,  calf  and  horses  needed.  I  re¬ 
member  the  tedious  hours  I  put  in 
with  the  Acme  One-Hole  Corn 
Sheller. 

Our  first  cow  was  a  high  grade 
Guernsey,  a  family  pet  and  a  very 
easy  milker.  We  had  a  succession  of 
heifer  calves  and  gradually  as  we 
built  up  the  herd,  Buttercup’s  calves 
made  a  good  foundation.  We  learned, 
as  have  thousands  of  farm  families, 
that  a  monthly  milk  check  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  backlog  of  general  farming. 
It  was  the  money  from  the  apples 
that  paid  off  the  mortagage  and  gave 
us  certain  extras.  But  by  1910  or  so, 
the  monthly  check  of  $50  or  $60  from 
the  Boston  milk  company  was  a 
helpful  part  of  the  triumvirate: 
preaching  income,  apples  and  dairy¬ 
ing. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  milking.  I 
don’t  claim  it  was  any  fun  to  get  up 
at  5:30  on  a  cold  Winter  morning, 
start  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  go  out  to  the  chores.  The  kind 
of  milking  I  liked  had  a  different 
psychological  background.  If  a  day’s 
work  had  not  been  too  strenuous 
and  we  could  start  the  chores  at 
four  o’clock,  everything  was  done  by 
six.  Father  was  a  good  solid  Republi¬ 
can,  but  for  those  days  he  had  ad¬ 


vanced  social  ideas.  “Ten  to  12  hours 
of  work  is  enough  for  a  day,”  he 
would  say.  “If  city  folks  can  make 
a  living  working  10  hours  a  day, 
then  there’s  somthing  wrong  with 
the  economic  system  if  farm  families 
have  to  put  in  14  to  15.  That’s  what 
is  driving  the  capable  young  people 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities.”  In  the 
1910-15  era,  a  good  many  farmers’ 
day  was  from  5:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.  M. 
or  so.  They  figured  on  doing  the 
evening  chores  after  a  5:30  supper. 
But  Father  believed  that  with  the 
exception  of  haying  and  harvesting 
times,  work  should  be  done  at  six. 
I  liked  cows  and  Father  began  pay¬ 
ing  me  50  cents  a  week  to  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  feeding,  clean¬ 
ing  and  milk  handling. 

I  liked  Fall  and  Winter  afternoon 
milking  times  best  of  all.  We  had 
trap  door  openings  behind  the 
gutters  and  I  cleaned  down  the 
manure.  It  fell  into  the  cellar  under 
the  barn.  Then  I  spread  sawdust 
thickly  under  the  cows  and  in  the 
gutters.  About  four  o’clock  the  cows 
and  young  stock  were  turned  out  for 
a  drink  at  the  watering  trough  in 
the  barnyard.  By  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  come  in,  I  had  spread  a 
generous  lot  of  good  hay  in  front  of 
the  stanchions.  While  the  cows 
munched  on  the  hay,  we  milked. 

It  was  pleasant  work  there  in  the 
old  barn.  The  barn  was  snug  and 
tight.  Laddie  lay  on  the  walk  be¬ 
hind  the  cows,  watching  me  as  I 
milked.  There  were  always  at  least 
two  cats,  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
watching  with  sphinx-like  eyes  and 
patiently  waiting  the  saucers  of  milk 
they  would  receive  in  the  milkhouse. 

I  liked  to  listen  to  the  metallic  song 
as  the  first  white  arrows  of  milk  hit 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Then  the  song 
changed  as  the  depth  of  milk  in¬ 
creased.  There  was  a  muted,  alto-ish 
swish  as  the  streams  buried  them¬ 
selves  in  the  head  of  froth. 

Father  had  the  habit  of  practicing 
his  sermons  as  he  milked.  As  he  got 
excited,  his  voice  would  rise  and  he 
would  give  the  Devil  about  all  the 
Devil  deserved  and  exhort  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  be  more  so.  Occasionally,  at 
the  climax  of  one  of  the  main  points, 
he  would  throw  an  arm  out  in  a 
gesture. 

I  was  probably  about  12  or  13 
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when  I  began  debating  at  the  district 
school.  In  those  days,  debates  were 
an  important  part  of  the  programs 
held  in  the  evening  at  school  or 
Grange.  We  used  to  debate  such  sub¬ 
jects  as:  Resolved,  fire  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  water;  or  Resolved, 
farm  life  is  more  essential  to  the 
national  welfare  than  city  life.  So, 
naturally  enough,  I  began  to  practice 
my  arguments  for  debates  while 
doing  the  milking.  It  must  have  been 
something  to  an  outsider  who  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  Father 
started  at  one  end  of  the  string  of 
a  dozen  cows;  I  began  at  the  other. 
Neither  of  us  paid  any  attention  to 
the  other.  We  shouted,  pleaded,  and 
appealed  to  suit  ourselves.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how,  once  in  a  while,  when  I 
grew  particularly  vehement,  a 
patient,  friendly  cow  would  swing 
her  head  around  with  hay  hanging 
from  her  mouth  and  look  at  me  with 
wide  wondering  eyes.  But  the  cows 
were  used  to  us.  They  took  our 
speech-making  in  stride.  It’s  a  full 
generation  as  men  reckon  time  since 
Father  and  I  made  speeches  while 
we  milked. 

The  memory  of  that  lantern-lit 
tie-up  is  still  vivid.  Just  a  humble 
farm  scene  of  long  ago,  but  on  such, 
one  feels,  was  built  the  foundation 
of  a  nation  still  growing  to  its 
destined  stature.  H.  S.  Pearson 

Massachusetts 


In  the  Lambing  Pen 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 

healthy  condition,  and  the  wool 
around  her  udder  and  tail  head 
should  be  trimmed  away.  The  ewes 
should  be  handled  gently. 

Successful  sheepmen  follow  the 
practice  of  visiting  the  farm  flock 
two  or  three  times  during  the  night 
when  the  ewes  are  lambing.  On 
Northeastern  farms  it  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  have  the  lambs  dropped  in 
February,  in  order  to  market  them 
as  Spring  lambs  as  early  as  possible. 
The  advantage  in  early  Spring  lambs 
is  the  good  market  price  that  pre¬ 
vails  until  the  large  numbers  of 
Southern  lambs  begin  to  arrive.  The 
nights  are  cold  during  the  late  Winter 
and  on  into  early  Spring  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  new-born  lamb  will 
chill  easily.  Proper  attention  at  the 
right  time  will  frequently  make  the 
difference  between  having  a  living 
or  a  dead  lamb.  An  old  feed  bag, 
shaken  out  to  get  rid  of  dust  and  any 
dirt,  is  good  to  use  for  wiping  off  the 
lamb  and  rubbing  it  some  in  order  to 
warm  it  up.  Get  it  started  to  nurs¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  lamb 
has  become  chilled,  it  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  administer  two  teaspoons  of 
hot  milk  to  which  two  or  three  drops 
of  brandy  have  been  added.  If  a 
jug  is  filled  with  boiling  hot  water, 
wrapped  with  a  flannel  cloth,  and 
placed  in  a  wash  tub  surrounded  by 
clean  straw,  it  will  make  a  good 
temporary  warming  device  to  put 
chilled  lambs  against.  If  the  sheep 
bam  is  wired  for  electricity,  an  elec¬ 
tric  heating  pad  is  excellent  to  cover 
a  chilled  lamb  with.  A  portable  hover 
using  a  large  light  bnlb  can  also  be 
used  to  advantage  for  the  new-born 
lambs  on  a  cold  night. 

The  Lamb  Crop 

The  most  important  single  factor 
contributing  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  average  farm  flock  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strong,  well-grown  lambs  that 
are  weaned  each  year.  On  my  visits 


with  Don  Bell  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  he  never  failed  to  stress 
the  fact  that,  assuming  the  ram  used 
is  a  desirable  individual  for  inherit¬ 
ance,  type  and  fertility,  then  a  poor 
lamb  crop  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
ewes;  pi’ovided,  of  course,  that  cor¬ 
rect  management  practices  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
in  monetary  returns  between  twin 
lambs  and  singles,  during  the  past 
season  at  the  Ohio  Station  ewes 
which  raised  twin  lambs  and  sheared 
an  average  of  12  pounds  of  wool 
achieved  the  high  gross  return  of 
$55.84  per  ewe,  from  the  sale  of  their 
fleece  and  the  market  value  of  their 
lambs.  Comparable  ewes  of  the  same 
breed  which  raised  only  one  lamb 
under  similar  housing  and  feeding 
conditions,  had  a  gross  of  only  $28.82 
per  ewe.  In  this  same  flock,  the  ewes 
that  failed  to  raise  a  lamb  repre¬ 
sented  a  net  loss  of  $19  per  head, 
after  allowing  them  credit  for  the 
sale  of  their  wool.  The  importance 
and  necessity  of  high  lamb  productiv¬ 
ity  is  therefore  apparent. 

Selecting  Replacement  Ewes 

Breeding  ewes  should  be  selected 
for  their  prolificness  and  ability  to 
give  a  large  amount  of  milk.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  the  lambs  be  vigorous  enough  to 
take  and  use  their  mother’s  milk  to 
good  advantage.  The  most  frequent 
mistake  when  making  breeding  selec¬ 
tions  and  replacements  is  to  put  all 
the  emphasis  on  culling  by  appear¬ 
ance  only.  This  does  accomplish 
some  good,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  ewes  retained  are  all 
desirable  breeders,  unless  records 
have  also  been  kept  on  the  number 
of  lambs  they  raise  to  weaning  age, 
as  well  as  the  fleece  weights  of  the 
ewes  and  their  lambs. 

Hog  breeders  have  shown  the  way 
for  proper  selection  of  breeding  re¬ 
placements  by  establishing  the  value 
of  weights  of  sow  and  boar  pigs  at 
weaning  time,  as  well  as  considering 


their  individuality.  This  principle  is 
equally  applicable  when  selecting 
both  ewe  and  ram  lambs  needed  for 
flock  replacements,  or  which  are  to 
be  raised  and  sold  as  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  While  it  has  never  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  twinning  in  ewes  is 
heritable  factor,  nevertheless,  if  selec¬ 
tion  is  made  on.  the  basis  of  twinning, 
plus  balancing  it  against  the  other 
desirable  characters,  such  as  good 
fleece  production,  individuality  and 
ability  to  raise  strong,  vigorous  lambs, 
then  twinning  ability  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  Placing  the  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  on  a  high  plane  of  nutrition 
for  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
breeding  season  will  result  in  more 
of  them  producing  twins;  the  com¬ 
parative  frequency  and  relative  abil¬ 
ity  of  ewes  for  twinning  in  a  given 
flock  can  then  be  more  correctly 
evaluated. 

This  matter  of  prolificness  in  our 
farm  flocks  is  highly  significant  as 
attested  by  lambing  records.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
farm  flocks  to  produce  a  lamb  crop 
ranging  from  125  to  150  per  cent,  and 
this  was  for  fifty  or  more  breeding 
ewes.  Today  the  annual  lamb  crop 
in  the  United  States  is  down  below 
80  per  cent.  This  means  that,  on  the 
average,  one-fifth  of  our  farm  ewes 
represent  not  only  a  total  financial 
loss,  but  their  carrying  charge  cuts 
deeply  into  the  profits  which  could 
be  derived  from  the  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock.  By  proper  selec¬ 
tion  the  prolificness  of  most  farm 
flocks  can  be  increased  by  not  less 
than  50  per  cent.  Poultrymen  have 
long  since  found  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  boarders  in  the  hen  house, 
and  that  principle  is  equally  true  in 
the  lambing  pen. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


NOW  —  a  Hay  Chopper.... 

Ensilage  Cutter 


THAT  GIVES  SUPERIOR 
CAPACITY  ON  LESS  POWER! 


GGMM 


New  "cutting  angle 


xjLn  exclusive  feature  of  the  New 
Holland  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage 
Cutter  is  the  high-speed  slicing  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cutting  knives  holding 
material  to  keep  it  from  crawling 
away  as  in  “scissor- type”  cutters. 
This  superior  method  means  great¬ 
er  capacity  with  less  power — new 
time  and  labor-saving  efficiency. 
You  get  better  feed  at  less  cost! 


ONE-MAN  OPERATION 
PLUS  BIG  CAPACITY: 


Otandard  equipment  for  the  New  Holland 
Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter  includes  4  six- 
foot  sections  plus  a  three,  a  two,  and  a  one-foot 
section  of  blower  pipe;  tilting  pipe  connection 
and  deflector;  built-in  collector  and  tool  box; 
extra  set  of  four  knives;  two  wrenches;  14" 
x  7"  Rockwood  pulley;  and  combination  stand 
and  drawbar  hitch.  Pneumatic  tires  or  steel 
wheels  are  available. 


Xhe  New  Holland 
Hay  Chopper-Ensilage 
Cutter  in  action.  It  cuts 
material  into  a  choice 
of  10  lengths  from  3/i6" 
to  1%".  Knives  may 
be  removed  for  sharp¬ 
ening  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  micrometer- 
type  adjustment. 


Xhe  New  Holland  Combina¬ 
tion  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage 
Cutter  feeds,  cuts  to  desired 
length,  blows  hay,  corn  or 
other  crops  to  mow  or  silo. 
Extra-wide  table.  Positive 
feed.  112-square  inch  throat 
opening  for  greater  capacity. 
One-man  operation.  Salvage 
pan  is  included. 
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Holland 


Farm  Engineered  •  Farm  Proved 


NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY. 
Subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation 


NEW  HOLLAND.  PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DES  MOINES  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO 


SEE  YOUR  NEW  HOLLAND  DEALER  for  more  information  about  these  New 
Holland  products:  Pickup  Baler  •  Twine  •  Bale  Loader  •  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter 
Cylinder  Com  Sheller  •  Cylinder  Husker-Sheller  •  Hammer  Mill  •  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
Hydraulic  Loader  •  General  Purpose  Mixer  •  Farm  Belting 


New  Holland  Machine  Coxnpan 
1201  Beaver  St.,  New  Holland 


Please  indicate  equipment  in  which  you’re  interested  and  write 
today  for  illustrated  catalogs.  □  Pickup  Baler  □  Hammer  Mill 

□  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller  □  Portable  Tractor  Saw  □  Bale  Loader 

□  Twine  □  General  Purpose  Mixer  □  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter 

□  Hydraulic  Loader  □  Cylinder  Husker-Sheller  □  Farm  Belting 

Name _ 


Address _ 


State _ 
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...mates 
success 
doubt* 
sure / 


•  Modern  recipes,  newest 
techniques,  illustrated  directions 
for  making  breads,  rolls,  in  quick 
time  with  Fleischmann’s  Fast 
Rising  Dry  Yeast.  Send  for  it  today. 


STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  32-page  cook  book 
“When  You  Bake."  I  enclose  25^. 

Name 

Address 
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State 


XT  1  FI  IIP  FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
I  UK  MlXpIy-  Knitting  &  Hug  Tarns.  Unexcelled 

*  xViVl  HJauality.  Bu-tl.tt  Tsra  Mill*.  Bra  I,  Baraeny^B 


BRAID  a  RUG, »a  DAY 
fORA  DOLLAR! 


EVEN  A  CHILD  CAN  VO  IT! 


Moke  colorful,  reversible  rugs  out  of  your  old  clothing 
ond  blankets!  Just  cut  into  strips,  and  the  Nu-Flex 
metal  binders  will  fold  them  for  you — all  you  do  is 
braidl  No  sewing,  ironing,  or  hand-folding  necessary! 
Have  fun  making  bedspreads,  shopping  bags,  choir 
seats,  etc.,  for  gifts  and  for  yodrselfl 


AMAZING  NU-FLEX  IACER  keeps  thread  invisible  — 
mokes  rugs  reversible— lay  flat— only  25*1 


SEND  NO  MONEY  SENT  C  O  D. 


Nu-Flex  Corp.,  1133  Bway..  N.Y.  10,  N.Y.  D»pt.  R-l-f. 

Plsou  sand  C.O.O.joi  follows.  I’ll  pay  poslogo. 

(If  pitpaid,  wi  poj  poitagi.j 


set  3  metal  Nu-Flex  Binders  at  $1.00  . . Nu-Flex  later  al  25* 


. ,b>-  1M%  new  wool  strips  in  assorted  colors  a!  »S*  per  IB. 

(5  lbs.  minimum) 

. »t  sturdy  Nu-Flex  lug  Braiding  thread,  100  yi.  spool  50*  ea. 

Please  PUNT: 


Ham. 


Addrass . . . . . 

£I,P . . .State . 

o  c-°-k-  □  Noney  Order  □  Check 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
^  thousands  of  times.1 

ALL-VEGETABLE 
^  LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND  <■ 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


rid  of 


Oshkosh  Filter  O  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clearand 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 


•  DRESS  GOODS* 

Finest  prints  and  percales,  latest  patterns,  fast  colors; 

only  39e  *  yard,  36-inch  width;  shipped  C.O.O.  plus 
postage.  No  order  totaling  less  than  10  yards  accepted. 

GARY  MILLS,  DEPT.  RN,  CLARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Settling  Down  to  January 

Turn  my  work  to  the  window’s  light,  set  the  treadle  whirring; 

Turn  of  the  year  has  come  at  last,  and  the  cold  keeps  folks  from  stirring. 
Rip  and  turn  and  patch  and  mend,  snip  and  stitch  together; 

There’s  work  enough  piled  Up  to  do  for  the  month  to  last  forever. 


Pajamas  and  shirts  in  an  endless  stream,  aprons  and  dresses  for  me* 
Ruffled  curtains  of  Springtime  green  for  Wintertime  industry. 

Shriek,  then,  winds,  and  do  your  worst  —  I  shall  not  mind  vour  blowing; 
Here  by  the  coal  stove’s  ruddy  glow  I  can  settle  down  to  sewing. 

—  J.  Elizabeth  Stevens 


The  Story  of  Willow  Ware  China 


This  is  a  little  story  about  the 
English  Willow  Ware  china,  so  much 
cherished  in  American  homes  today. 

England  is  often  thought  of  as  the 
home  of  the  early  potters,  but  the 
credit  goes  further  back,  to  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  East,  to 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  word 
“pottery”  includes  all  objects  fash¬ 
ioned  from  clay  and  then  hardened 
by  heat,  although  there  is  a  tendency 
to  limit  this  word  to  the  more  com¬ 
mon  articles,  and  then  apply  the 
word  “porcelain”  to  the  finer  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  very  first  pottery  was 
made  by  the  hands  and  dried  in  the 
sun. 

But  this  article  was  to  be  about 
the  Willow  ware  dishes  that  are 
found  in  some  of  the  older  homes  in 
America,  or  in  homes  where  these 
dishes  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  families.  The  design  on  the 
Willow  dishes  tells  a  romantic  little 
fairy  story  that  mothers  used  to  tell 
the  children,  as  they  held  a  Willow 
plate  before  them,  and  pointed  out 
the  picture  of  the  two  lovers  and 
their  angry  elders.  It  is  laid  in 
China,  for  the  first  Willow  plates 
were  made  in  Nanking;  then  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  Thomas 
Turner  of  Caughley,  about  1780;  the 
first  pieces  there  were  made  by  him. 

The  story  is  this:  Yung-She  the 
pretty  girl,  had  a  lover,  Wu-Me,  and 
she  loved  him  dearly.  He  was  an 
ambitious  youth,  but  of  poor  birth. 
Her  proud,  haughty  parents  wanted 
her  to  marry  an  aged  merchant,  Li- 
Low,  who  was  very  rich  and  whose 
gardens  joined  their  own  willow- 
shaded  home.  The  young  folks 
planned  an  humble  cottage  where 
they  could  spend  their  days  in 
happiness.  They  also  planned  an 
elopement,  for  they  well  knew  the 
stern  opposition  that  was  in  store. 
One  night  they  slipped  quietly  away 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  a  dim 
lantern.  They  were  crossing  the 
bridge  that  led  to  the  cottage,  when 
they  found  themselves  pursued  by 
their  stony-hearted  elders.  At  first 
it  looked  as  though  fate  were 
against  them. 

They  were  saved  only  by  the 
timely  remembrance  of  .the  faithful 
retainer  —  a  magic  ring  that  Wu-Me 
almost  forgot  he  possessed.  With  a 
rub  of  the  ring,  a  geni  was  produced. 
With  one  gesture  of  his  magic  wand 
he  turned  the  pursued  young  couple 
into  love  birds.  These  flew  overhead 
while  their  pursuers  were  transfixed 
on  the  bridge.  And  there  we  shall 
always  see  them  eternally  posed 
upon  the  china  Willow  plate,  on  the 
sides  of  the  cups,  the  sugar  bowl 
and  creamer,  the  teapot  and  gravy 
bowl,  and  in  the  center  of  the  sau¬ 
cers,  sauce  dishes,  the  platters  and 
deep  vegetable  dishes. 

If  you  have  in  your  home  some 
of  these  old  English  ware  dishes  with 
the  stamp  of  North  Staffordshire, 
Spode,  Davenport,  Minton,  Stoke, 
Derby,  St.  Helens;  or  one  of  the 
following  names  of  manufacturers: 
Leeds,  Wedgewood,  Turner,  Adams, 
Alfred  Meakin,  Woods  &  Son,  Aller- 
tons,  Johnson  Bros.,  or  Lakewell 
Bros.,  then  you  may  be  sure  you 
have  something  worth  cherishing, 
and  valuable  enough  to  keep  care¬ 
fully  in  your  china  cupboard. 

Many  china  lovers  regret  that  old- 
time  potters  did  not  stamp  the  date 
of  manufacture,  along  with  their 
own  names,  on  the  backs  of  pieces 


that  are  now  heirlooms  and  keep¬ 
sakes. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith 
Note  to  Readers:  Mrs.  Smith  has 
long  provided  Woman  and  Home 
readers  with  authentic  old-fashioned 
quilt  patterns.  Indeed  she  is  one  of 
our  old  R.  N.-Y.  friends,  living  in 
Indiana.  P  s 


Mrs.  Pauline  Poudre,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  receives  the  1948  National 
Champion  award,  for  her  handsome 
tablecloth  made  of  fine  white  cotton, 
in  the  Nationwide  Crochet  Contest 
sponsored  by  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau.  The  Bureau’s  Mr.  Herbert  B. 

Osmer  is  doing  the  honors. 


Shopping  at  the  R.  N.-Y. 

There  are  three  items,  useful,  at¬ 
tractive  and  inexpensive,  that  you 
can  shop  for  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  R.  F.  D.  Because 
you  may  have  skipped  reading  about 
these  three  on  our  December  pages, 
or  perhaps  were  too  busy  to  get 
around  to  it,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about 
them  again,  while  they  are  still  on 
hand.  Personally,  I  think  each  one  is 
worthwhile,  and  certainly  worth  the 
money. 

The  first  item  is  a  box  of  12 
doublefold  correspondence  note- 
cards,  with  envelopes.  The  designs  in 
true  colors  on  the  cover  are  done  in 
flower  pictures  against  a  darker 
background,  each  of  the  12  varied 
and  lovely  enough  to  send  to  any¬ 
body.  The  other  sides  are  blank 
(not  a  single  printed  word)  so  that 
you  may  use  them  to  write  notes  for 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  conva¬ 
lescents,  “thank  yous”  —  or  just  a 
short  letter  on  pretty  paper.  Box  of 
12  cards  and  envelopes  —  75  cents. 

The  second  item  is  for  children: 
a  box  of  small  letter  paper  and 
envelopes  with  a  cute  color  picture 
in  pastels  in  the  corner,  something 
to  delight  any  little  girl  all  year 
round.  Twenty-four  double  sheets 
with  pastel  edges  to  match  the  four 
designs,  plus  24  envelopes,  all  in  a 
gay  box  —  75  cents. 

The  third  shopping  item  is  just  the 
thing  to  start  the  New  Year  right  — 
the  1949  Garden  Calendar.  Scores  of 
readers  who  bought  them  have  told 
us  how  they  enjoy  the  space  for 
daily  entries  and  reminders.  Each 
week’s  page  is  flanked  by  a  hand¬ 
some  garden  photograph.  Looseleaf 
and  boxed,  $1.25.  p.  s. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Finest ,  hardy  seed 

ALFALFA 


Before  you  buy,  investigate  Hoffman's 
Quality  Alfalfa  seed!  From  best  U.  S. 
sources,  Hoffman’s  alfalfa  seed  is  depend¬ 
able, hardy  and  productive.  Itwill  pay  you 
to  get  the  full  facts  about  this  fine  quality* 
seed.  Write  for  free  catalog  at  once. 

nioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  31  -D  .  Londitville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


$  DOLLAR  SPECIALS  $ 

Screwdrivers  4-S-6-8  in.  length  Plastic  Handles 
Unbreakable — worth  $3.00.  Price  $1.00.  Hack  saw 
blades  Star  2  dozen  worth  $2.40.  Price  $1.00. 
Claw  Hammer  Drop  Forged  worth  $2.25.  Price 
$1.00.  Write  for  other  buys. 

THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 
P.  O.  Box  301,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


- t  THE  BEST  IN  CHOCOLATE  FLAVOR  — 

Make  delicious  Chocolate  Milk  at  home.  Topping  for 
Ice  Cream  —  Cake  —  Puddings  and  Custards  —  Hot 
Chocolate,  etc.  with  the  New  All  Purpose  Holland 
Dutch  Chocolate  Flavor  Syrup,  three  large  1%  pound 
cans  sent  direct  to  you  for  only  $1.25  Prepaid. 
The  Holland  Dutch  Chocolate  Products,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


-  WOMEN!  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!  - - 

Individuals  —  Organizations.  Simple  merchandise 
club  plans.  Ten  members  or  more. 

FREE  CATALOG  NO  OBLIGATION 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  75  Kingsley  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 

AMERICAN  FINE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blenn. 
IV2  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Perculator 
FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


-  ALL  WOOL  KNITTING  YARN  - 

8  Ounces  Dollar  Twenty- Five.  Write  for  Samples. 
HENRY  THURSTON,  89-34  91st  St.,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $2.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  2% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


It’s  Always  Mealtime  on  the  Farm 


A  homemaker  must  take  care  that 
emergency  meals  don’t  come  to 
mean  emergency  to  the  family.  I 
have  spoiled  the  family’s  liking  for 
several  dishes  by  serving  them  slap 
dash,  when  I  was  overtired  and  had 
no  mind  for  food.  Vegetable  soup  will 
never  again  be  what  it  once  was,  be¬ 
cause  I  served  it  three  times  running, 
when  I  was  busy  papering. 

We  do  not  always  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  mealtime  is,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  children.  A  rushed,  over¬ 
wrought  mother  can  spoil  the  taste  of 
the  best  food  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  a  homemaker’s  most  important 
jobs,  to  see  that  mealtime  goes 
smoothly.  Even  many  adults  can’t  see 
the  urgency  in  the  fact  that  15  more 
minutes  would  have  finished  the 
buttonholes  in  that  new  dress.  In¬ 
stead  they  feel  that  Mother  is  cross, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  family  some¬ 
how  is  to  blame. 

Actually,  when  we  are  absorbed  in 
work,  it  is  hard  to  lay  it  by;  we  try 
to  work  up  to  the  last  possible  minute. 


Handiwork  today  —  a  treasure  al¬ 
ways!  In  spare  moments  you  can 
crochet  the  small  round  motifs  that 
join  together  to  make  this  beautiful 
tablecloth.  A  ball  fringe  finishes  all 
sides.  To  obtain  free  leaflet  of  di¬ 
rections,  just  write  for  TABLE¬ 
CLOTH,  enclosing  a  3  cent  stamp 


Then  sometimes  we  slap  on  the  food, 
scold  the  children  because  their 
hands  are  dirty,  and  so  set  the  stage 
for  temper,  a  child’s  only  defense. 
Yet  it  is  seldom  that  some  other 
household  task  must  be  completed  by 
a  certain  moment.  If  better  care  is 
taken  in  planning  the  work,  and  if 
the  interruptions  are  considered  in 
advance,  we  can  often  avoid  that 
“get  it  done  by  dinner”  rush. 

I’ve  therefore  made  it  a  practice  to 
stop  any  job  at  any  point,  rather  than 
hurry  to  get  it  done  by  mealtime. 
A  good  hot  meat  and  potato  meal 
doesn’t  take  long  to  prepare.  While 
the  potatoes  cook,  I  clean  up,  put  on 
a  fresh  dress  and  apron,  and  set  the 
table  nicely.  The  children  are  given 
time  for  a  refreshing  wash,  and  they 
are  glad  of  a  bit  of  extra  affection 
after  a  mother  has  been  particularly 
busy  on  some  job. 

Then  we  all  sit  up  to  a  cheerful 
table,  enjoy  this  time  for  eating  to¬ 
gether,  and  go  back  to  our  work  with 
renewed  zest.  mrs.  r.  a.  s. 


in  your  letter  addressed  to  Woman 
and  Home  Editor,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  If,  at  the  same  time,  you  are 
ordering  our  regular  patterns  on  page 
63,  please  use  separate  sheets  of 
paper  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  safer  delivery. 


Lowly  Turnip  Made  Tasty 

There’s  nothing  glamorous  about 
the  turnip,  but  it  is  a  thrifty  dish 
and  it  does  have  character.  A  good 
source  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  it 
is  an  economical  vegetable.  Seldom 
is  the  turnip  cooked  in  any  way  but 
boiled  or  mashed.  It  can  be  made 
into  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
dishes:  croquettes,  salads,  or  stuffed 
with  a  vegetable  or  cheese  filling. 

Turnip  Croquettes 

Use  2  cups  mashed  turnips;  3 
tablespoons  grated  cheese;  3  table¬ 
spoons  bread  crumbs;  3  tablespoons 
chopped  peanuts;  2  slightly  beaten 
eggs;  3  tablespoons  butter;  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Combine  turnips, 
cheese,  bread  crumbs,  peanuts,  eggs 
and  1  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Mix 
well  and  form  into  patties.  Fry  in 
remaining  butter  5  minutes  or  until 
browned  on  each  side.  Makes  eight 
patties. 

Turnip  Salad 

Six  medium  white  turnips;  %  cup 
diced  cooked  carrots;  %  cup  chopped 
celery;  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley. 
Peel  turnips  and  cook  in  1  cup  salted 
water  until  tender.  Cool  and  scoop 
out  the  center,  leaving  a  *4 -inch 
shell  of  turnip.  Chop  the  center  of 
the  turnip  and  mix  with  carrots, 
celery  and  parsley.  Marinate  the 
turnip  shells  and  vegetable  mixture 
in  a  vinegar  and  oil  dressing.  Set  in 
refrigerator  until  chilled.  Drain  the 
shells  and  the  filling.  Stuff  the  shells 
with  the  vegetable  mixture  and  serve 
on  lettuce. 

Or  make  a  cheese  filling,  using 
cottage  cheese,  salted  a  little  and 
mixed  with  chopped  celery,  parsley 
or  chives.  A  dash  of  paprika  on  top. 
A  little  of  the  dressing  below,  mixed 
with  the  cheese,  adds  flavor  and 
moisture. 


Vinegar- Oil  Dressing 

For  a  marinting  dressing  use  % 
cup  salad  oil;  14  cup  salad  oil;  14  cup 
vinegar;  y4  teaspoon  salt;  dash  of 
paprika;  1  teaspoon  sugar.  Thorough¬ 
ly  mix  all  together;  then  use  as  di¬ 
rected  in  Turnip  Salad  recipe  above. 

MRS.  H.  e.  c. 


Salty  Talk  on  Saving 

In  N.  K.  W.’s  article  on  turkey 
bones  (“Gather  Up  the  Fragments,” 
December  18,  1948),  there  is  much 
that  is  familiar  to  me.  After  some  of 
our  local  groups  found  out  how  I 
used  up  the  turkey  bones,  and  tried 
it  for  themselves,  no  more  came  my 
way  —  with  any  meat  on  —  even  at 
a  price.  But  before  that,  they  had 
been  thrown  away. 

What  I  do  is  to  break  up  the 
turkey  joints,  put  them  in  a  kettle 
and  cover  with  water.  If  some  gravy 
or  fat  is  used,  the  better  the  taste; 
add  pepper  and  salt.  When  it  boils, 
I  add  dumplings  made  with  a  cup  of 
milk,  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  cups  of 
flour  sifted  twice  and  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder.  Sometimes  I  add  a 
chicken  bouillon  cube.  Put  a  cover  on 
the  kettle  tight  (of  course,  the  dump¬ 
lings  batter  has  to  be  mixed;  as  they 
say,  almost  any  idiot  would  know 
that!)  and  boil  half  an  hour  with¬ 
out  touching  pot  or  cover.  (Sorry  I 
did  not  say  drop  batter  in  small 
pieces  on  the  bones!)  Rice  cooked  and 
added  to  leftover  gravy  is  another 
saving. 

We  have  just  finished  the  leftovers 
of  two  raccoons  and  half  a  turkey. 
There  was  so  much  juice  in  the 
turkey  bones  that  I  cooked  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  noodles  and  made  two  pint 
jars  of  soup,  sealed,  for  future  use. 
Some  celery  or  parsley  goes  good 
with  leftovers.  e.  m. 


HEW  lu  Piece  Sew-tasy 

DOUBLE-DECKER 

T 


Top 

Swings  Rounc* 
to  Close  Bo*. 

Fitted  For  Every  Sewing  Reed 

Opens  up  to  put  every  sewing  accessory  at 
your  fingertips!  From  thread,  scissor  and  pin¬ 
cushion  on  ‘Top  Deck”  to  thimbles,  etc.,  in 
“Bottom  Deck”,  which  has  three  sections  for 
tidy  storing,  QUICK  finding.  No  need  to  re¬ 
move  spool  for  thread,  it 
spins  on  own  rod!  You’ll 
love  DOUBLE-DECKER 
WORKBOX  KIT  -  your 
,  friends,  too.  Bright  red  and 
3‘Si1"i^iM4whit.®  Plastic  Sturdy!  Just 
in  3  «a»»  see  it  —  on  10  day  trial.  A 

«  needle  ihreoder/  complete  handy  outfit.  Pack- 
as  needles.  «d  in  attractive  gift  box. 


Includes 


’•  Rf.  Scissors. 

$  Spools  ol  SO  yd 
cotton  thread  in 
assorted  colors. 


SOD  M  MONTI  I  Jo*«  send  name  and  adareaa  on  penny  poet* 
card  and  we  ship  COD  for  *1.98  plus  postage,  or  send  *2  andt 
we  ship  postpaid.  Porchsse  price  refunded  if  not  delighted.. 

SCOPE  SALES  INC.,  Dept.  3301 

1  Orchard  Street  New  York  2,  N»  Yi 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


No  Cooking-.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be  without  it,  and  it’s 
so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments, 
until  dissolved.  A  child  could  do  it.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
splendid  medicine  and  you  get  about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surprising. 
You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that  means 
business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  rest¬ 
ful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
—one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then— nothing ! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pill3  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit ...  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*  today. 
Y ou’U  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Sell  SHoes 

$100.00  WEEKLY  SELLING  6  PAIR  MIRACLE 
CUSHION  SHOES  DAILY.  No  investment.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  FREE  OUTFIT.  SAMPLES. 
Advance  Commissions,  bonus. 

PARAGON  SHOES 

735  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON  20,  MASS. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  rug  braiding.  Large  pieces,  all  colors,  80c  per  lb. 
postpaid.  Specify  colors  desired.  Minimum  order  3  lbs. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
552  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


-  EXTRA  CASH  INCOME  - 

Sell  friends  new,  different  greeting  card  assortments, 
exclusive  stationery  unobtainable  elsewhere.  Profits  to 
100%.  Bonus.  Request  free  samples  exclusive  person¬ 
alized  stationery  and  All-Occasion  samples  on  approval. 

REGAL  GREETINGS,  RY-5,  HAZEL  PARK,  MICH. 


WHITE  PARACHUTE  NYLON  FOR 

BLOUSES,  SLIPS,  ETC.  FIVE  PARACHUTE 
PANELS,  BRAND  NEW.  (13  sq.  yards).  Instructions 
included  free.  $4.75.  AMERICAN  AGENCY, 
799-R  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  3,  N.  Y. 


irs  Tymc  for  Beauty'ntro^torv 

Hand  Lotion,  Skin  Cream  and  Shampoo  sent  postpaid 
$1.39.  Thomson  Products,  Thompsonvllle,  Conn.’ 
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In  the  friendly,  restful,  home¬ 
like  atmosphere  of  El  Comodoro  - 
Miami's  year  ’round  Metropolitan 
Hotel  -  every  convenience  of  modern 
living  is  yours  to  enjoy.  . .  fine 
food,  superlative  service,  large  airy 
rooms,  beautifully  appointed.  And, 
El  Comodoro  is  just  a  whisper  from 
Miami's  theatre  and  shopping 
center . .  .  with  sports,  racing  and 
all  transportation  terminals  right 
at  your  finger-tips. 

Shop  and  Cocktail  Lounge 
Air  Conditioned 

• 

For  reservation*  at  sensible  rotes,  call 
your  Travel  Agent ,  or  wire  or  write . . . 


S.  W  'st  Street  ana  Snd  Avenue 


MIAMI.  FLORIDA 


fop  H.  Mrioms  Monager 


NURSES 


Wine  monlhs  accredited  course  for  women  18-50  with 
grade  school  education.  Leads  to  State  License.  Ap¬ 
proved  under  G.  I.  Bill  Includes  hospital  experience  with 
partial  maintenance,  Live  outside  hospital  if  you  wish. 
Work  in  hospitals,  public  health  agencies,  homes. 
Registry:  first  placement  free.  Catalogue.  Enroll  now. 

78th  Year. 

Ballatd  School  ol  YWCA 

Lexington  at  53d.  N.  Y.  22  •  PL  5-4500 


EARN  MANY  DOLLARS 

Now  with  Thomas  Terry’s  Amazing  New  Springtime 
and  Year  ’Round  Plana.  Send  today  for  two  unusual 
assortments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE  DISPLAY 
FOLDERS.  Write  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS. 
200  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  7/  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


3  best  colors: 
Yellow  and  Red 
Rust-Resistant.The 
sturdy,  base  branch- 
plants  produce 
18  spikes  each— 
2  to  3  ft.  tall,  closely 
set  with  huge,  ex¬ 
blooms. 

Easy  to  Grow. ..All  3  i 
23c-Pecket*  for  10«  V 

For  you  to  seethe  ■ 
high  quality  of  Burpee 
Seeds,  we’ll  mail  you  a 
25c-Pkt.  of  each  color, 
all  3  postpaid  for  10c. 
Today! 

*  _  W.  ATJLEE  BURPEE  CO.v 

m'  603  Burpee  Building 

•  __  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  _ 

If-]  Send  3  25o-Pkts.  Giant  Snapdragon  Seeds.  ■ 
i _ !  1  of  each  color  (No.  7620).  Enclosed  is  10c.  m 

■  * 

|  Name .  | 

I  St.  or  R.  D. . J 

■ 

"  P.0 . State .  ■ 

|  I  |  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  CatalogFree — All  the  g 
m  I — I  best  new  Flowers,  new  Hybrid  Vegetables.  _ 


New  Fields  in  Rural  Nursing 


Four  Year  Nurse-and-College  Course  at  Alfred , 
Hart  wick,  Keuka  Colleges 


You  live  on  a  farm,  or  in  a  small 
community.  Suddenly  an  accident  or 
illness  strikes  in  your  family.  You 
need  a  registered  nurse.  What  are 
your  chances  of  obtaining  one? 

They  are  not  good.  In  fact,  in  some 
rural  counties  of  New  York  State 
there  is  but  one  registered  nurse  to 
1,500  people;  the  average  for  the 
whole  State  is  one  professional 
nurse  to  every  418  people.  These  are 
recent  figures  from  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Health. 

Here  then  is  a  challenge  to  farm 
daughters  and  girls  from  small  towns, 
who  this  year  will  be  high  school 
graduates.  Not  only  a  challenge  but 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  in  rural  areas  and  hold  an 
honorable  place  among  its  residents. 
For  a  new  program  is  already  in  its 
third  year  whereby  a  four  year 
course,  combining  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  nursing  training,  is  offered, 
at  less  than  college  costs.  It  is  called 
the  Rural  Collegiate  Nursing  Pro¬ 
gram. 

This  Program  affords  opportunity 
to  enjoy  college  life  and  benefits 


Ruth  Birdsall  of  Afton,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
pares  a  liypoderviic  in  a  community 
hospital  as  part  of  her  Rural  Nurs¬ 
ing  course  at  Hartwick  College. 

along  with  a  professional  nursing 
course.  Particularly,  it  leads  to  a 
career  for  girls  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  sound  atmosphere  of  the  farm 
and  small  community  and  who 
choose  to  remain  in  that  wholesome 
setting,  at  the  same  time  earning  a 
useful  and  respected  living. 

Let  us  now  outline  the  growth  and 
details  of  the  Rural  Collegiate 
Nursing  Program. 

To  meet  the  nui'se  shortage  in  the 
small  communities  the  New  York 
State  Nursing  Council  and  the  New 
Yoi'k  State  Education  Department 
established  the  Rural  Collegiate 
Nursing  Program.  Schools  of  nursing 
have  been  set  up  at  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and  Keuka  College, 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  all  located  in  the 
heart  of  farm  areas,  close  to  the 
problems  of  rural  health.  Operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Education  Department,  the  project  is 
backed  by  a  $175,000  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Twelve  hospitals  are  cooperating 
in  this  plan  of  combining  general 
education  and  nursing.  It  offers 
young  women  two  years  of  college 
courses  on  the  college  campus  and 
two  years  of  nursing  courses.  General 
clinical  training  is  obtained  in  small 
community  hospitals.  For  specialized 
training,  students  go  to  State  mental 
institutions,  tuberculosis  sanatoriums, 
and  a  metropolitan  hospital  with  a 
large  children’s  ward.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  they  are  graduated  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  a 
nursing  diploma  and  are  eligible  to 
take  the  State  Board  Examination 
for  R.  N.  (Registered  Nurse). 

During  the  course  the  student  has 


conferences  and  opportunities  to 

work  with  public  health  nurses,  ob¬ 
serving  the  social  and  economic  re¬ 
sults  of  illness,  the  mental  and 

emotional  factors  involved,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  surrounding 

area  and  its  general  welfare,  its 
problems  of  sanitation,  its  recurring 
labor  difficulties  and  all  of  the  many 
factors  which  influence  the  health  of 
the  general  population. 

Though  this  program  was  prim¬ 
arily  designed  to  prepare  nurses  for 
work  in  non-metropolitan  areas 
where  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  most 
acute,  the  course  is  on  a  level  with 
city  schools  of  nursing  and  graduates 
will  be  qualified  for  nursing  work  in 
cities  as  well  as  rural  areas.  In 
general,  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  nursing  are:  General  duty; 
head  nurse,  supervisory  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  are  available 
in  hospitals,  both  with  and  without 
schools  of  nursing.  Teaching  positions 
may  be  found  in  schools  of  nursing 
and  in  colleges  offering  post  graduate 
courses.  The  public  health  move¬ 
ment  is  expanding  rapidly  and  offers 
many  opportunities  for  work  in  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  mental  hygiene, 
tuberculosis-control,  social  hygiene, 
school  nursing,  and  visiting  nursing 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  Rural  Collegiate  Program  at 
all  three  colleges  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  war.  Thus  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  training  at  Alfred 
University,  Hartwick  College,  and 
Keuka  College  has  the  advantage  of 
several  years  of  experience.  Through¬ 
out  all  four  years  the  student  in  the 
Rural  Collegiate  Nursing  Program  is 
essentially  a  student  of  the  college  in 
which  she  is  enrolled,  participating 
in  the  social  and  extra-curricular 
events  of  the  college.  The  instructors 
in  the  hospitals  are  members  of  the 
college  faculty  responsible  to  the 
college  for  the  content  and  quality 
of  the  instruction. 

Few  young  women  can  afford  the 
time  and  money  to  go  first  to  a 
liberal  arts  college,  then  on  to  a 
training  school.  The  cost  of  the  Rural 
Collegiate  Nursing  Program  is  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
regular  college  course,  because  the 
nursing  student  receives  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  her  two  years  .  of 
hospital  clinical  training. 

There  are  150  students  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  program.  The  three 
colleges  plan  to  accept  a  freshman 
class  in  September  1949  of  100 
students.  Admission  to  the  course  is 
the  same  as  to  the  general  college 
course  at  each  institution,  and  is  open 
to  girls  of  other  States  as  well  as 
New  York. 

Today’s  nurse  needs  both  general 
and  specialized  training.  “There  is  a 
changing  concept  of  what  nursing  is, 
and  what  it  should  be,”  says  Miss  Ida 
MacDonald,  co-odinator  of  the  Rural 
Collegiate  Nursing  Program.  “Train¬ 
ing  the  professional  nurse  is  an  edu- 


Rural  Collegiate  Nursing  students, 
Verlie  McKenzie  (left)  of  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  and  Joan  Bloor  of  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
'study  in  Alfred  University  library. 

cational  process  and  should  be  under 
an  educational  institution.” 

This  in  no  way  implies  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  place  for  the  hospital 
nursing  school.  Many  hospitals,  es¬ 
pecially  those  centered  in  large  cities, 
train  their  own  nurses  for  the 
specialized  requirements  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  hospital.  But  in  rural  areas 
the  demands  on  a  nurse  are  far 
different.  The  modern  nurse  needs  a 
chance  to  learn  about  her  community. 
She  needs  not  only  theoretical 
courses  in  sociology  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  but  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  problems  first  hand.  She  also 
needs  training  in  communicative 
skills  —  writing  and  speaking;  these 
are  absolutely  necessary  because  the 
teaching  of  families,  patients  and 
other  groups  has  become  an  integral, 
part  of  the  rural  nurse’s  job. 

Keeping  people  healthy  is  just  as 
important  as  healing  the  sick,  Miss 
MacDonald  emphasizes.  She  believes 
that  farm  daughters  and  small 
community  girls  make  the  best 
nurses  for  such  areas.  “Nursing  in 
rural  areas  demands  initiative,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  independence  of 
action,”  she  says.  “Daughters  from 
farm  homes  already  possess  many  of 
these  qualities.  They  have  learned  to 
use  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
heads,  to  assume  many  independent 
responsibilities  about  the  home  and 
to  work  cooperatively  with  farm 
organizations.” 

Sponsors  of  the  program  believe 
that  nurses  trained  in  this  course  will 
remain  to  serve  in  the  small 
communities  now  that  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  superior  professional  training 
there. 

For  further  information  simply 
write  to  Woman  and  Home  Editor, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Your 
letters  will  be  placed  in  the  proper 
hands.  C.  M.  Plaisted 


Keuka  College  Rural  Nursing  students  leave  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  General  Hospital 
on  a  public  field  observation  trip.  Left  to  right :  Dorene  Kettle  of  Lawtons, 
N.  Y.;  Mary  Ann  Katusak  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Joan  Merrill  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  Anita  Smith,  supervisor  of  social  and  health  nursing;  Inez  Mayer  of 
Honeoye,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Plouski  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Lois  Moulton  of 
Vestal,  N.  Y.,  and  Frances  Bozich  of  Gowanda ,  N.  Y. 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

Winter  —  and  we  are  experiencing 
the  real  thing.  Up  to  Christmas  we 
had  not  more  than  about  six  inches 
of  snow  all  told.  Our  coldest  weather 
to  that  date  was  four  above  zero; 
Karl  drove  a  truckload  of  Christmas 
trees  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
found  more  snow  in  New  York  than 
Vermont  had. 

On  the  day  that  Winter  came 
officially,  i.  e.,  when  the  sun  crossed 
the  line,  I  noticed  that  the  wind  was 
northwest.  My  English  ancestors 
knew  that  the  wind  would  remain 
in  that  quarter  for  the  next  three 
months.  I  didn’t  dare  tell  the  men¬ 
folk  where  the  wind  was  and  they 
didn’t  look  to  see.  We  were  deep  in 
evergreens  and  this  year  I  made  362 
balsam  wreaths  (commercial)  and 
20  more  as  gifts.  I  love  their  fra¬ 
grance,  though  the  dry  sunny  Fall 
robbed  them  somewhat  of  their 
glorious  green. 

Many  of  us  on  the  neighboring 
farms  had  a  handmade  Christmas. 
Our  State  clothing  specialist  told  us 
to  regard  our  products  —  not  as 
homemade,  but  handmade.  My  gifts 
to  others  were  knitted  socks,  mittens, 
sacques  and  bonnets,  and  also  quilts 
and  balsam  pillows.  I’ve  made  some 
wool  things  for  the  men  to  wear. 
Don’t  w-arm  clothes  cost  a  lot  to  buy 
this  year! 

Going  back  a  little,  strange  things 
have  happened  among  our  local  wild¬ 
life.  The  rumor  was  that  the  scarcity 
of  deer  during  the  hunting  season 
(the  tabulated  deer  kill  was  far  be¬ 
low  expectations)  was  due  to  bears 
in  larger  numbers,  but  practically  no 
signs  of  bear  were  reported  by  hunt¬ 
ers.  However,  a  hunter  on  the  west 
side  of  Stratton  Mountain  killed  three 
bear  cubs  of  an  average  weight  of 
about  12  pounds.  There  are  two 
things  very  unusual  about  this:  bear 
cubs  arrive  in  midwinter,  so  by 
November  they  should  weigh  30 
pounds  or  more;  also  triplets  in  the 
bear  family  are  rare,  twins  every 
two  years  being  normal.  As  for  the 
egrets  that  came  to  Vermont  last 
Summer,  they  were  still  sighted  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain 
around  November  first.  Experts  tell 
us  these  white  visitors  go  South  at 
the  first  frost,  about  the  last  of 
September  here.  Evidently  there  are 
exceptions  even  to  the  experts  rules, 
or  the  egrets  made  a  mistake.  Wild 
geese  this  year  couldn’t  seem  to 


agree  as  to  whether  to  fly  north  or 
south  —  a  flock  of  them  was  seen 
flying  in  circles.  Perhaps  the  feel  of 
the  South  had  not  yet  stirred  in  the 
wings  of  either  egrets  or  wild  geese. 

Now  in  January,  while  we  read  the 
seed  catalogues  and  plan  for  1949 
gardens,  indoor  plants  call  for  a  word 
or  two.  Our  Champion  of  the  World, 
which  should  be  dormant  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  bloomed  for  Christmas;  the 
Salmon  amaryllis,  a  dainty  thing, 
also.  Already  looking  forward  to 
Spring,  we  are  eager  to  see  growing 
the  black-eyed  cow  peas  I’ve  written 
about.  An  R.  N.-Y.  reader  sent  some 
to  us  —  indeed  they  look  like  beans. 

But  I  must  return  to  one  deer  inci¬ 
dent  we  experienced.  Coming  home 
at  night  from  an  evening  with  one  of 
the  family,  we  were  driving  through 
a  misty  rain.  Suddenly  a  deer  jumped 
up  the  river  bank  directly  in  front 
of  us.  Automatically  John  stopped 
the  car,  but  the  doe  was  tossed  to 
the  roadside  and  lay  still.  Just  as 
John  said  “Oh,  that’s  too  bad,”  the 
little  lady  began  to  move;  at  the 
second  try  she  was  on  all  fours  and 
fleeing  up  the  road.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  the  deer  this  year  did  not  seem 
aware  of  their  danger.  But  we  were 
glad  the  graceful  creature  we  had 
struck  bounded  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

Mother  Bee 


How  to  Shell  Nuts 

Nuts  in  the  shell  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  and  not  difficult  to 
remove  from  shell  if  the  following 
suggestions  are  used. 

To  get  the  best  results  when  shell¬ 
ing  chestnuts,  slit  the  rounded  side 
of  shell  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
Heat  the  nuts  in  the  oven  in  a  pan 
with  two  teaspoons  of  fat  for  each 
pound  of  nuts.  Have  the  oven  very 
hot  (450  degrees).  Remove  the  nuts 
in  about  15  minutes.  When  cool,  cut 
away  the  shell  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  rub  off  the  skin  clinging  to  the 
meats. 

To  keep  walnut  meats  whole,  strike 
the  shell  with  hammer  in  the  center 
of  rounded  side,  halfway  between 
joining  of  two  halves.  Of  course  a 
good  nutcracker  will  do,  if  you  are 
careful.  If  Brazil  nuts  are  'steamed 
a  few  minutes  before  cracking,  the 
kernel  can  be  easily  removed.  To  re¬ 
move  nutmeats,  whole,  cover  the 
nuts  with  boiling  water  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  A  little  salt  added  to  the 
water  will  hasten  the  process. 

MRS.  h.  e.  c. 


Take  Your  Pick  of  Pretty  Patterns 


__  2404 

7Tb GOODY -TWOS HOES  potholders  easy  to  crochet.  Pattern  contains  photo  c 
?Qiind  s^oe  clesl^n»  with  charts  and  instructions.  11c. 

ovpr  LUXUPY  at  back  of  jiffy  pinafore;  ruffles  sweep  from  shoulder  dow 

eip1lifn1  ’  1?  °.r.  bousedress.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36,  5%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

caspf'5w0  FLORAL  EMBROIDERY  adds  charm  in  lovely  variety  to  towels  or  pilloi 

for  e'ght  motifs;  complete  instructions.  11c. 
ua  niilT  cT  C  ?uTTOlxl  bACK  dress  with  bow  tied  half  sash;  plus  midriff  pant 
lloi  SlZe|.2A-r4’p6^8M-?lz^  1*  yds'  35-in'  for  dress  and  Panties.  16c.  P 

sash,  sizes"  12^20^48°NsLe°36E  S^yls.^-fe.  Tc.  *  ^  ^  W3iStline  WWl  neat  hal 
PrIUtR  FmScHA?^  BOOK  15s-  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 
fcraet  EASE.  T  yJ0Ur  NAME*  ADDRESS  and  STYLE  NUMBERS  plainly;  don! 

York  T  N  Y 'Z(N  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St 
Y0FK  1,  N .  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 
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DOTHIS-> 


If  sniffy  congestion  sometimes  fills  up 
your  nose  and  makes  it  hard  to  breathe  . . . 
put  a  few  drops  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  in 
each  nostril  and  get  wonderful  relief  fast! 


VICKS  VA-TR0-N0L  NOSE  DROPS 


/ 1 aW'  bMatfe  Ofaitc/* 

Instantly— the  moment  you  use  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  Nose  Drops— you  can  feel 
your  stuffy  nose  open  up. 

Relief  comes  so  fast  and  so  easy 
because  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  works  right 
where  trouble  is!  It  relieves  head-cold 
stuffiness  . . .  helps  clear  out  clogging 
mucus . . .  opens  up  cold-stuffed  nose 
. . .  makes  breathing  easier  and  invites 
restful  sleep.  For  ready  relief 
keep  a  bottle  handy. 


IFYOUHNME 

FILLS  UP 


SPOILS  SLEEP 
TONIGHT 


FREE  SAMPLES  *  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 


KNITTING  YARNS 

iNB }  ■?'  T"  - j  ,  - _ _ _ 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting  yarns 
at  direct-to-you  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  FREE  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  86,  Winchester,  Mass. 


for  You  Every  Week 


SHOW  EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Earn  extra  money.  Take  orders 
for  new  Everyday  Assortment  of 
15  cards  for  all  occasions.  Make 
UP  to  50c  on  $1.  PERSONALIZED 
Stationery,  Name- Imprinted  "Char- 

_  mette”  Notes,  Napkins,  Gift  Wraps; 

B  other  popular  sellers.  Box  on  ap- 
■A  H  If  proval ;  Free  Imprint  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC. 
912  Adams  Street  •  Elmira,  New  York 


5  choicest  colors,  a  full-size  15c- 
Pkt.  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  10c.  Send 
Dime  Today! 


Burpee  Seed  Catalog  Free — Tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

471  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Pure  Buckwheat  Flour 

Order  Today,  Ten  Pound  Sack  $1.39  Postpaid. 
DUNHAM  MILLS,  WELLSBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


and  pineapples 


Make  these  RlfFFtFO  Doilies  at  tiny  cost  (O^HOOH SHOWS  HOW 

12  exciting  new  doilies,  including  sen-  low.  Wonderful  edgings,  chair  sets, 
sational  ruffles,  in  book  No,  252.  So  bedspreads  ...  all  in  new  10  cent 
quick,  easy  to  crochet!  Also  10  exqui-  books.  Get  at  art  needlework  coun- 
site  tablecloths— see  “Magic  Star”  be-  ters,  or  mail  coupon  TODAY! 

Ilia  Tinea  Great  Names  in  Sewing :  J.  &  F.  COATS,  CLARK'S  O.N.T.  THREADS,  CROWN  D-A  ZIPPER 


AftZiA/ 1  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS!  JUST  W  EACH 
fvprr  #  AHAtC  COC/POH  TO0AYS 


The  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1273,  Newark  I,  K.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked,  at  XOc  each.  I  enclose... 

□  No.  252.  Pineapple  Pageant 

(Ruffles  and  Pineapples) 

*  □  No.  251,  Tablecloths 

□  No.  244,  Bedspreads 

□  No.  243,  Potholders 

□  No,  242,  Chair  Sets 

□  No.  233,  Learn  to  Crochet 

□  No.  236,  Edgings 


□  No.  170,  Learn  How  (Knit, 

Tat,  Crochet,  etc.) 

□  No.  234,  Learn  to  Knit 

□  No.  245,  Woolies  for  Babies 

(Knit,  Crochet) 

□  No.  246,  Sweaters  3-6  yrs. 

(Knit) 

□  No.  247,  Sweaters  8-16  yrs. 

(Knit) 


NAME 


( Please  Print) 


ADDRESS 


MAGIC  STAR.”  BOOK  251  j  CITY . . STATE 
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V)t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


U.  S.  APPROVED^ 


PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assurance 
when  you  buy  WOLF  Chicks  that  ' 
they  are  from  flocks  rigidly 
selected  by  an  approved^ 
state  inspector  for  con- 
stitutional  vigor  and 
.1  *ss  Pffduction. 


WOLF 


"FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

You’ll  save  money  by  ordering  WOLF’S  Chicks  j 
now  at  special  low  prices.  8  popular  breeds' 
backed  by  39  years  of  rigid  culling  and  selec¬ 
tive  mating.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with 
, overnight  delivery  to  most  points. 

FREE  CATALOG  - _ _ 

Tells  all  about  WOLF  “Farmers*  friend” 
Chicks  from  U.S.  APPROVED,  Pultorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Flocks.  Shows  how  to  make  more 
money  with  your  poultry.  WRITE  TODAY. 


WOLF  FRIEND'"*  HATCHERY 
Oep*.  5  .  .  .  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


PULLETS 


1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

"  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  3 

Weeks  Old 


M*nc  vidtiiai  I  V  Fancy,  healthy,  ece-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
fcivicurn  vl/  Z  »  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  mill  become  a 

FINISHED  -Week*  to  month*  top.notch  layer.  You  sav*  raising  expense,  risk,  work, 
cloaer  to  market.  Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 

meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amaxing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


PRICES  CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hnmpshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
ran.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


LEAF  40 


■bunauiA 


CHICKEN -LICE 

and 

V  feather-mites 


CAP-BRUSH 
SAVES  TIME,  MONEY 

Just  tap  liquid  on  perches  and 
smear.  Fumes  arise,  killing 
poultry  lice  while  chickens 
roost.  Cap-Brush  makes  a  little 
go  a  long  way.  Original  facto- 

5-0*.  Bottle  Treats  —  SSS?inJSS 

450  Chickens  or  full  strength. 

300  Ft.  of  Roost.  d.WHJ  tul1  strength. 


4901 


Efficiency  Experts 


GARRISON 

TOPS  V* 


1“ 

.  .  .  that  can  put  your  egg  or  broiler  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  paying  basis — that  s  Garrison 
Crosses.  Developed  by  years  of  careful 
breeding  for  specific  purposes— Cormsh- 
Rocks  for  quick  growing  broilers  with  ex¬ 
tra  breast  meat,  The  Garrison  Cross  and 
Rock-Reds  for  Meat  and  Eggs.  Sex-Links 
for  egg  production.  Also  several  pure  breeds 
including  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  blood- 
tested  —  no  reactors  found.  Order  your 
Garrison  chicks  early!  Write  for  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19R  E.  COMMERCE  ST.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Mote. 


wi  »  BROAD-BREASTED 

r  omei  Strain 

BONNIE  8ANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


FREE! 


COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 

Get  your  copy! 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bank  poults 
make  more 
money  for  you! 
Write  today! 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Breeders,  N.  J.  State  tube- 
tested  with  NO  REACTORS. 
One  strain  only.  Exclusive 
Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and  prices! 


BONNIE  BANK  turkey  farm 


P.  O.  Box  R-1,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 
R.  S. 

Route  2 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

DAY-OLD  and  STARTED 

All  1949  Breeders  Carefully  Selected,  Tested 
and  Proved  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Start  this  year  with  the  healthy,  dependable 
poults,  bred  to  live  and  grow  into  profits. 
Every  one  produced  on  our  own  farm  under 
expert  care.  You’ll  like  them. 

Send  TODAY  for  Prices 

McDonald  farms.  Dept,  r 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


25  EXTRA  CHICKS  f  * 

25  extra  chicks  1)!  with  each  100  of  our  B  ■ 
Group  3  chicks.  10  extra  chicks  1  £  with 
Group  2  chicks.  Guaranteed  big  strong  chicks  from 
supervised  blood-tested  flocks.  Winning  monthly  in 
egg-laying  contests.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers. 
We  pay  postage  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order.  You 
pay  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  95%  sex  accuracy  guaranteed. 


Group  1 
Austra  Whites 
Minorca-Leghorns. 
White  Leghorns.... 


Str.  Hatch 

[$12.90 
>  $11.90 


Males  Pullets 

$4.90  $25.80 
$2.90  $23.80 


N.  H.  Reds.  Barred.  | 
White,  Buff  Rocks:  Wh.  > 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds  J 


$11.90  $11.90  $13.90 


Mixed  Heavies.....  . }  $7.90  $7.90  $9.90 


Mixed  Heavies  I  c  qa 

No  Sex  Guarantee,  100  f 


Light  Breed  Males 
for  Broilers,  XOO 


[3.90 


Group  2 — 2t  higher — 10  extra  chicks  1  t  with  each  100 
Group  3 — St  higher — 25  extra  chicks  It  with  each  100 


SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 


DEPT.  219,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

U.  S.  Approved  POULTS  Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Also  White  Hollands  and  U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-1,  HOLLAND  MICH.  ROUTE  6  • 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.S,  R.  O.  P. 

Certified — Pullorum  Passed.  Broad  Breast 
Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 

BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-1,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


-  JANSSEN  “DUTCH  BOY”  - 

Broadbreast  Bronze  bred  to  mature  faster  on  less  feed. 
Excellent  livability.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 
Big  discounts  now.  Free  Literature. 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-72,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean,  100% 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Folder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
__  „  Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  Available  Starting  January 
10th.  Get  the  information  on  how  to  save  by  ordering 


zeeland'  hatchery,  zeeland,  Michigan 


GROW  Genuine  Pure  Bred  Ryckebosch 
Broad  Breast  Bronze  Henry  W.  Domes 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands.  We  are  the 
only  hatchery  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  receiving  hatching 
eggs  direct  from  these  breeders. 
Order  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
Box  R-1,  Holland,  Mich.  Phone:  6-7498 


— WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Past  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY  —  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  Beltsville  White  poults.  Excellent  body  type,  bring 
premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  information. 
MARSTON’S  “Turkey  Land,”  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Me. 


BROAD  BREASTED  B RONZE &  B ROAD  B R EASTED 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS.  100%  Mass.  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  price  list  and  open  dates.  ANDERSON 
TURKEY  FARM,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS.  Tel.  2771 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeders.  No  eggs  purchased.  Poults  70c  each. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLANDS  EXCLUSIVELY  For  36  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


- PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS - 

THEY  RAISE  THEIR  YOUNG 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Home  Hate 

All  poultrymen  who  raise  more 
than  a  few  hundred  birds  and  plan 
to  stay  in  the  business,  will  profit 
in  more  ways  than  one  by  hatching 
their  own  day  old  chicks.  The  big 
expense  is  an  incubator  but  this  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  long  run.  When 
buying  an  incubator,  it  is  advisable 
to  get  one  with  a  larger  hatching 
capacity  than  you  need.  It  might 
come  in  handy  sometime  when  you 
want  to  hatch  out  a  few  for  your 
neighbor  to  cover  your  own  costs. 

The  big  advantage  in  hatching  your 
own  (besides  saving  money)  is  im¬ 
proving  the  strain  of  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  flock.  Do  you  have  a  few 
choice  birds  that  lay  better  than 
others?  By  careful  selection  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  the  advantages  are  un¬ 
limited,  It  isn’t  too  hard  to  raise  your 
own  day  olds;  it  just  takes  patience. 
There’s  no  big  secret  to  the  subject, 
so  why  not  try  your  luck  at  it?  Do 
it  yourself  for  a  better  strain  and  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Selection  of  Hatching  Eggs 

The  importance  of  proper  selection 
of  stock  for  your  own  hatching  eggs 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is  best 
to  look  forward  to  the  matter  early 
in  the  season  just  before  the  pullets 
are  first  housed.  Select  all  breeding 
stock  at  this  time  by  culling  out  the 
undesirable  pullets  and  placing  the 
best  of  the  lot  in  pens  by  themselves 


January  15,  1949 

h  e  d  Chicks 

can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
electric  incubator  in  case  the  current 
goes  off  for  any  great  length  of  time 
during  a  Winter  storm.  Two  types  of 
lamp  burners  may  be  used  —  hot 
water  or  hot  air.  The  hot  water  lamp 
is  better  for  this  purpose  as  it  heats 
up  quickly;  the  hot  air  incubator 
takes  two  or  three  days  to  reach  the 
proper  temperature. 

In  comparison  with  the  electric  in¬ 
cubator,  the  hatching  average  with 
lamps  is  much  lower.  One  hatchery- 
man  told  me  that  in  years  past  he 
could  never  get  above  a  60  per  cent 
average  out  of  either  the  hot  air  or 
hot  water.  This  is  why  it  is  suggested 
that  these  types  be  discarded  except 
for  emergency  use,  or  for  those  who 
hatch  a  few  and  do  not  care  to  go 
into  the  expense  of  an  electric  in¬ 
cubator.  The  electric  incubator  has 
an  even  temperature  which  is  103 
degrees  for  hatching;  its  electric  fan 
provides  sufficient  circulation  of  air. 
Always  be  sure  to  check  the 
temperature  and  ventilation;  be  sure 
there  is  enough  moisture.  Unless  the 
machine  has  an  automatic  moisture 
system,  the  water  pans  are  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  incu¬ 
bator.  The  eggs  should  be  turned 
three  times  a  day.  In  certain  makes 
of  incubators  the  trays  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  thq  eggs  turned  by 
hand;  in  another  type,  a  hand  crank  *  ; 
may  be  used;  while  still  other  ma- 


A  marked  card  on  the  front  of  the  tray  shows  when  the  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  incubator  and  when  they  were  due  to  hatch.  These  vigorous  chicks 
have  just  been  removed  from  an  electric  incubator. 


with  the  required  amount  of  roosters. 
It  is  better  to  put  in  a  few  extra 
roosters  in  each  pen  at  the  start  of 
the  season  than  to  suffer  later  losses 
and  not  have  enough.  Keep  culling 
these  selected  breeders  clear  up  to 
the  time  to  start  the  actual  selection 
of  hatching  eggs.  Cull  for  poor  looks, 
undesirable  features,  and  bad  habits, 
such  as  setters  and  cannibalism. 

Start  saving  your  eggs  a  few  days 
ahead  of  time  because  the  eggs  you 
are  actually  going  to  use  must  be 
sorted.  What  color  shell  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  It  it’s  a  brown,  pick  out  all  the 
brown  eggs,  grading  according  to 
uniformity  of  size  and  shape,  placing 
them  in  the  incubator  trays  with  the 
big  end  (air  cell)  up,  (the  eggs  are 
laid  flat  in  some  makes).  The  air  cell 
in  the  egg  grows  larger  during  the 
period  of  incubation.  If  this  cell  is 
not  large  enough  (egg  upside  down), 
the  unhatched  chicken  cannoft  turn  in¬ 
side  the  shell  to  peck  its  way  out. 
This  often  results  in  a  weakling  or 
death  of  the  chicken.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  do  not  like  the 
long  or  spindly  eggs  which  do  not 
fit  too  readily  in  cases  for  shipment. 
This  type  of  egg  can  gradually  be 
eliminated  by  not  using  it  in  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  though  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  preference. 

Twenty-one  days  is  the  normal 
hatching  period  for  a  chicken.  A  good 
point  to  remember  on  this  is  not  to 
mix  fresh  eggs  and  eggs  a  few  days 
old  in  the  same  tray;  the  fresher  the 
egg,  the  quicker  it  will  hatch.  It  is 
not  good  practice  to  take  out  part  of 
a  batch  of  day  olds,  and  have  to  wait 
a  day  or  two  until  the  rest  of  the 
chickens  hatch.  Hence,  the  need  for 
uniformity  in  age  of  the  eggs  when 
set  in  the  tray. 

Use  of  Incubators 

Although  a  few  small  poultrymen 
still  use  the  old  style  kerosene  lamp 
incubators,  the  great  majority  use 
electric  incubators.  A  lamp  burner 


chines  have  automatic  turners  that 
do  the  work. 

If  the  Current  Goes  Off 

The  one  big  drawback  to  electric 
incubators  is  the  current  going  off. 
This  drawback  has  improved  in  re¬ 
cent  years  but  it  does  happen  occa¬ 
sionally  during  storms.  When  the 
current  does  go  off,  the  fan  stops  and 
the  temperature  builds  up,  smother¬ 
ing  the  chickens  inside  the  eggs. 
Hatcherymen  who  make  a  business 
of  hatching  thousands  of  chickens  for 
their  own  use  and  for  sale  to  others, 
install  their  own  generators  for  mak¬ 
ing  emergency  current  to  run  incu¬ 
bators.  While  this  is  rather  expensive 
for  the  small  poultryman,  he  can  be 
prepared  quite  easily  in  other  ways, 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Keep 
a  lantern  beside  the  incubator.  When 
the  current  goes  off,  light  the  lantern 
and  place  it  inside  on  the  floor  of 
the  incubator.  Raise  the  trays  to  a 
higher  level  if  necessary.  This 
lantern  supplies  the  heat.  Next,  have 
a  fan  connected  by  a  long  wire  to  an 
automobile  battery.  Place  the  fan  in¬ 
side  the  incubator  for  air  circulation 
and  close  the  door  on  the  wire.  The 
battery  is  left  outside.  Oil  stoves  in 
the  room  will  also  help.  If  you  have 
a  hot  water  incubator,  get  it  ready 
in  case  the  current  stays  off  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Suppose  the  current  goes  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night?  Quite  a 
number  of  hatcherymen  have  in¬ 
stalled  night  lights  in  their  bedrooms 
for  this  purpose.  Another  method  is 
to  have  the  telephone  or  electric 
light  company  let  you  know  when 
the  current  is  to  be  turned  off.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  methods  the  losses 
from  this  cause  are  cut  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Never  put  into  an  incubator  more 
eggs  than  can  be  handled  at  one 
time.  It  is  much  better  to  space 
hatchings  a  few  days  apart  in  order 
to  give  plenty  of  time  to  get  brooder 
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houses  warmed  up  and  to  give  the 
earlier  hatched  chicks  proper  care. 
Candle  all  eggs  a  few  days  before  the 
chicks  are  due  to  hatch,  removing  all 
unfertile  eggs  and  so  allowing  more 
room  for  those  that  do  hatch.  Un¬ 
fertile  eggs  will  show  up  under  a 
strong  light  as  a  light  pinkish  color; 
fertile  eggs  will  be  real  dark.  The 
chicks  will  start  hatching  on  the  19th 
and  20th  day  of  incubation.  By  the 
21st  day  they  should  be  completely 
hatched.  Kill  all  cripples  as  they  are 
a  waste  of  money  to  feed.  When 
carrying  day  old  chickens  a  short 
distance,  a  large  market  basket  lined 
and  covered  with  warm  bags  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Shipping  cartons 
should  be  used  for  those  that  are  to 
be  sold  or  carried  any  great  distance. 

Care  After  Hatching 

Before  filling  the  brooder  house 
with  chicks,  allow  yourself  plenty  of 
time  to  get  the  brooder  stoves  started 
and  the  pens  warm.  Adjust  the  stoves 
so  they  will  heat  at  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  between  95  and  100  degrees  the 
first  few  days.  A  thermometer  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  string 
so  that  it  hangs  low  near  the  hover 
is  handy  for  checking  temperatures. 
A  fine  mesh  wire  fence,  about  a  foot 
high  and  covered  with  bags,  should 
be  placed  around  the  hover  at  a  safe 
distance;  this  prevents  the  chickens 
from  straying  away  from  the  heat 


the  first  few  days.  The  bags  help 
keep  the  heat  in.  Next  place  each 
chicken  under  the  hover  so  it  can  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  the  proper  temperature. 
If  it  is  too  hot,  the  chick  will  run  out 
to  a  safe  jdistance.  Shallow  water 
dishes  or  fountains  are  placed  in  the 
brooder  house  when  starting  stoves. 
This  will  provide  warm  water  as 
some  day  olds  drink  right  off.  Shal¬ 
low  dishes  are  used  to  avoid  losses 
from  drowning. 

Check  the  stoves  and  temperature 
during  the  day  and  once  or  twice  in 
the  evening.  The  chickens  will  gen¬ 
erally  form  a  circle  around  the  stove. 
The  circle  will  be  close  in  if  the 
room  is  cold,  or  far  out  if  hot.  In 
other  words,  the  chickens  are  all 
right  for  the  night  if  they  are  not 
crowded.  After  the  first  week  the 
wire  fence  may  be  removed  as  the 
chicks  know  by  then  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Newspapers  may 
be  spread  on  the  litter  for  feeding 
on  the  second  day.  Throw  several 
handfuls  of  starting  mash  on  these 
papers.  The  baby  chicks  will  soon 
pick  it  up.  Feed  this  way  a  few 
days,  then  switch  to  chick  feeders  to 
avoid  unnecessary  waste.  Fine 
cracked  corn  may  be  fed  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  Toss  it  on  the  litter  and 
the  chicks  will  do  the  rest.  It  gets 
them  scratching  and  gives  them  the 
needed  exercise.  C.  L.  Stratton 

New  Hampshire. 


Less  Rats=More  Profits 


Rats  destroy  or  damage  200  million 
bushels  of  grain  annually.  They  kill 
poultry,  steal  eggs  and  attack  other 
farm  animals.  They  damage  farm 
buildings  by  gnawing  holes,  and 
cause  fires  by  gnawing  insulation 
from  electric  wires. 

Harold  Gunderson,  of  Iowa  State 
College,  has  developed  this  method 
for  taking  a  rat  census  on  your  farm: 
If  you  never  see  rats  but  signs  are 
visible,  you  have  from  one  to  100 
rats;  if  you  see  rats  occasionally  at 
night,  you  have  from  100  to  150  rats 
on  your  farm;  if  rats  are  seen  every 
night,  once  in  a  while  during  the  day, 
you  have  fi'om  500  to  1,000  rats;  and 
if  you  see  lots  of  rats  at  night  and 
several  every  day,  there  are  from 
1,000  to  1,500  rats  on  your  farm. 

The  first  step  in  a  rat  control  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  removal  of  rat  harbor¬ 
ages.  Unless  trash  piles  and  the 
places  in  which  the  rats  are  living 
are  destroyed,  control  methods  are 
rarely  successful.  Stored  materials, 
lumber  piles,  sacked  feed,  etc.,  should 
be  placed  away  from  walls  and  at 
least  two  feet  off  the  floor,  preferably 
on  shelves  or  racks.  Piles  of  rubbish 
should  never  be  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  and  garbage  should  be  kept  in 
rat-proof  containers. 

After  all  rat  harborages  have  been 
eliminated,  you  are  ready  for  the 
next  step:  prebaiting,  or  the  placing 
of  unpoisoned  bait  material  where 
poisoned  baits  will  be  placed  later. 
This  will  indicate  which  foods  the 
rats  will  readily  accept,  where  baits 
will  best  be  taken,  and  how  much 
will  be  consumed  at  a  feeding.  The 
best  time  to  place  baits  is  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening,  observing 
the  results  the  following  morning. 
When  the  most  acceptable  bait  has 
been  determined,  continue  the  pre¬ 
baiting  for  two  or  three  nights  more 
to  accustom  all  rats  to  baits  and  lo¬ 
cation  before  adding  the  poison.  Some 
good  rat  bait  materials  are  liver, 
sausage,  bacon,  chicken  entrails,  fish, 
bread  crumbs,  carrots,  lettuce,  ba¬ 
nanas,  apples,  or  peanut  butter. 

After  prebaiting  successfully,  you 
are  ready  to  add  the  poison.  For  gen¬ 
eral  use  there  are  three  poisons  that 
will  serve  very  well:  antu,  red  squill, 
and  zinc  phosphide.  Antu  is  the  ab¬ 
breviated  name  for  the  chemical  al- 
phanaphthylthiourea.  It  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  against  the  common  brown 
rat  but  much  less  so  against  the  black 
and  other  forms  of  climbing  rats,  so 
it  is  not  recommended  for  use  in  the 
South  where  climbing  rats  predom¬ 
inate.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  day-old  chick¬ 
ens  are  also  easily  killed  by  antu. 
i’he  most  effective  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  antu  is  used  in  food  baits 
*n  a  concentration  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  and  complete  coverage 
is  essential  when  baiting  with  this 
poison.  Red  squill  is  safer  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  an  emetic  agent  that 
causes  vomiting  in  most  animals  oth¬ 
er  than  rats.  However,  it  is  still  a 
poison  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with 


red  squill  when  it  is  mixed  with  the 
bait  material  in  a  proportion  of  one 
to  nine;  that  is,  the  resulting  mixture 
should  contain  10  per  cent  red  squill. 
Zinc  phosphide  is  highly  dangerous 
to  all  animals,  and  great  care  should 
be  practiced  in  using  it.  This  poison 
deteriorates  rapidly  in  the  open  air 
so  baits  treated  with  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper.  Best  results 
are  obtained  when  a  one  per  cent 
concentration  of  zinc  phosphide  is 
used  in  the  bait.  Other  poisons  that 
can  be  used  are  compound  1080  and 
thallium  sulphate,  but  these  are  high¬ 
ly  toxic  and  should  be  used  only  by 
trained  professional  operators. 

After  the  rats  have  been  'elimin¬ 
ated,  you  are  ready  for  the  final  step 
of  ratproofing.  All  openings  larger 
than  one-half  inch  should  be  closed; 
wooded  sills  and  doors  at  ground 
level  should  be  sheathed  in  sheet 
metal;  and  windows,  especially  where 
climbing  rats  are  prevalent,  should 
be  screened  with  hardware  cloth. 
Community  cooperation  is  essential 
in  any  control  program  because  rats 
migrate.  Working  alone,  one  farmer 
has  a  tough  job  keeping  his  place 
free  of  rats.  If  ail  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  work  together, 
there  is  a  greater  chance  for  success. 
Rat  control  is  a  year-round  job.  Once 
the  pests  have  been  eliminated,  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  is  essential  or  new 
rats  will  soon  appear.  This  eternal 
vigilance  will  be  repaid  many  times 
in  terms  of  more  food,  less  disease, 
and  greater  profits  from  your  farm. 

M.  T. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 


ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.75 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.50 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 
Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 
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HIGH-PRODUCING 
STRAIN 


BACKED  BY  21  YEARS  OF  PEDIGREE-BREEDING! 


Eggs  are  in  big  demand  this  year.  Be 
sure  to  choose  a  strain  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Choose  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires — developed  by  21 
successive  years  of  pedigree-breeding! 

A  Hubbard  pen  recently  set  a  new  all- 
time  high  egg  record  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  in  any  U.  S.  contest. 

Besides  more  and  larger  eggs,  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  give  you  quick 
meat,  too.  Solid,  heavy-meated  cock¬ 


erels  get  to  market  early — make  a 
rapid  return  on  your  investment. 

Hubbard’s  8-Point  Balanced-Breeding 
Program  gives  you  chicks  that  live — 
grow  fast-*-mature  early — produce 
more.  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
— direct  from  the  breeding  source.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed  and 
cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Mail  coupon 
for  big,  free  illustrated  catalog  today! 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Send  for 
Your 

FREE 

Catalog! 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

*  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  on  your 
h  profit-bred  chicks! 

Name. .... . . . 


/f 


Route  (or  Street ) . . 

Town . .  State. 


Heavy  Winter  Layers,  High  Livability, 

Excellent  Egg  and  Body  Weight 


typL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


5  to  7  lb.  Hens,  Steady  Production,  Big  White  Eggs, 
Top  Notch  Birds  for  Commercial  Egg  Farms. 


CROSS  BREEDS 


Barred  Cross  or  Sex  Link,  Hardy,  Disease  Resistant, 
Broilers  2  to  4  Weeks  Earlier,  Heavy  Producers. 


Sroad- Breasted  Bronae 
TURKEY  POULTS 


FREE  CATALOG 

Write  today. 


STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARM 

R.D.  1,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


Box  201 


II  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNER’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

TOP  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
at 

Chicken  -  of  *  Tomorrow  Finals! 

SCORED  HIGHEST  FOR  ALL 
BREEDS  ON  THREE  POINTS.  Also  1 

at;  the  Morris  test  where  six  Maryland  hatcher! 
tested  12  N.  H.  strains.  Mammoth  Hamps  scored  hig 
est  for  weight  at  end  of  each  period,  4.03  lbs.  avg 
12  weeks,  and  returned  a  net  profit  of  52.5  cents  p 
bird,  14.6  cents  ABOVE  avg.  for  other  contestanl 
18  years  of  improvement.  Trapnested  and  progei 
tested  14  years  to  improve  production.  14.000  N  H 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  breeders,  14  yrs.  without 
single  reactor.  Catalogue. 


§pRW 


'GBROOK 

FARMS 


BOX  R 
Westmoreland  Dept 
New  Hampshire 


tt  ‘Ik  ■ 


TT 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  are  Bred 


NifrF' 


arm4^ 

INCORPORATED 
€.  N.  LARRABEE 


Eggs  yes— meat  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gains, 
early  feathering  —  the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N.  H,  U-  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  Cetafog. 

A  U.S.  Pullorum  Cleon ,  R.O.P.  Breeding  form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

BOX  •  •  •  PETERBOROUGH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


M  O  U  L'S  V8°c°h*- 

N£w  HAMPSHIRE; 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 


Birds  dressed  off  at  4%  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Breeding  the  Reason 


Back  of  their  ability  lies  26  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That’s  why  Moul's  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 


Write  for  Catalog,  Today 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul’s  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOtlL’S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Moul’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 
Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL'S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  F  EXETER  N.  H. 


STRAIN  That  Made 
the  Breed  FAMOUS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Clean 

The  trademark  term  Spizzerinktum, 
stands  for  superlative  quality — the 
vim,  vigor  and  vitality  bred  into 
all  Christie’s  chicks.  It  means  the 
health,  growth  and  production  that  result  in 
greater  profits  for  all  Christie’s  customers. 
Spizzerinktum  Barred  Rocks  carry  the  very  same 
qualities  as  the  New  Hampshires  because  they  have 
received  the  same  rigid  selection. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


|TAo/*-  O-Bred" 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

i  ROULTRYMEN— Wo  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  larger 

,type  Leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pure  breeds.  Crosses  (Sussex-Hamp, ! 
j  Columbia-Hamp,  Rock-Reds.  Homp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  sell 
I  24  or.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  t?r^ederv  J 
^Vrite  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plan  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

207  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIC  HEALTHY  CHICKS^vW: FROM  BIC  ECCS 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 


(Successor  to  Smith’s  Elec.  Hatchery). Large  Type 
White  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  Mixed. 

Catalog  Free,  Write: 

FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  I0O  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  •>*.  PA. 
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Attached  to 
/  a  Ford-Fer- 
I  suson,  Ford 
/  Dearborn, 

J  Ferguson,  or  j 
Leader  J 
Tractor  in  Jj 
3  minutes.  # 


NOTHING  ELSE  IN 
THE  WORLD  LIKE 
IT  FOR  SPEED  IN 
MOWING.. 


The  en¬ 
tirely  different 
mower,  simply  designed  , 
with  few  moving  parts. 

You  haven’t  seen  a 
mower  until  you  have 
seen  the  Newton  Power 
Mower.  Cuts  a  full 
swath  ....  easily 
operated  on  all  types'- 
of  terrain  .  .  .  safely  con-  ’ 
trolled  from  driver’s  seat 
and  fully  risible.  .  .compact  for  easy 
moving  and  storing  ....  all-welded  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  today  for  complete  details. 


H.6.&S.MF6.C0RP. 

NEWTON.  WIS. 


MODEL  L  TO  FIT 
LEADER  TRACTOR 
AND  JEEP 


PICKET 

FENCE 


READY-TO-INSTALl...lowin  cost 

A  beautiful  red  cedar  fence  shipped  to  you  in 
complete,  prefabricated  7-foot  sections  ...  all 
assembled,  ready  to  slide  into  place  Because 
you  install  it  yourself,  you  get  a  real  bargain 
COLONIAL  fences  are  available 
in  24.  36  and  48-inch  heights. 

Also  Rustic  Picket  and 
Post  and  Rail  Fencing 


ARNOLD -DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  59,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


SPONGE  RUBBER 
WEATHER 


STRIPPING 


Save  heat,  keep  cold  OUT,  heat  IN.  No  tools,  screws 
or  nails  needed  to  apply  to  wood,  glass  or  metal. 
Complete  instructions  with  mail  orders.  We  pay 
postage,  skip  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
%  in.  wide  by  5/32  in.  thick,  30  ft.  for  $1.00;  100 
ft.  for  $3.00.  DARIEN  RUBBER  STORE, 

P.  O.  BOX  931-R,  DARIEN,  CONNECTICUT 


SUCCESS  SEEKERS.  $1.00-$3.00  advance  com¬ 
missions  plus  cash  bonus  plan  selling  Quality  shoes 
direct.  Amazing  features.  73  styles  entire  family. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Free  starting  outfit. 

MOENCH  SHOES,  4-A,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SPEARIN 

CHICKS 


The  Farmer’s  Own  Chicken 
BARRED  CROSS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  this 
dual  -  purpose  Bock  -  Hamp 

BARRED  Cross.  Combines  the  best  _ 

Qualities  of  two  popular  breeds— Barred  Rocks 
and  New  Hampshires.  Nice  big  brown  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them;  beautiful,  plump  dressed  birds, 
for  your  table  or  market. 

VERY  SPECIAL  FLOCK  OFFER  exactly  fits 
the  needs  of  most  home  flock  owners. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Offer 
WALTER  SPEARIN 

.Box  746-R, _ Salisbury,  Maryland 


Md.-U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean 


C/ie&befi,  ya&fienj  Clwx\ 


P  VI M* VIGOR  VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Reds  St  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 
our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  FIFTY  LARGE  WHITE  KING  PIGEONS 

ABOUT  50%  IN  PRODUCTION 

PAUL  ROTH,  16  WEST  109th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

c  . . 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  R.  O.  P. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Pedigreed  New  Hampshires.  158  R.O.P.  Males. 
Dams  average  240.3  eggs,  77  of  these  males. 
Dams  was  trapped  320  days  all  chicks  immuned 
for  Newcastle  first  three  weeks.  For  chicks  that 
possess  the  Quality  most  needed  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Write  — 

CLERMONT  RED  BIRD  FARM 
CLERMONT,  NEW  YORK 


FAIRP0RT  Qualify  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I. 

Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock 
Crosses.  Only  $18.00  per  100  —  order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHIT-. 
LEG HORN 3 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  St.  Run 
$14-100;  Pullets  $28-100;  Cockerels  $3-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
on  reQuest. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcetlus,  N.  Y. 


SHADEL 


TQM  PATRON  rHiCKS 


[We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
•Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.0.D, 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Ham  pshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies,  25-$3.00  :  50-$5.5O;  100-$7.00.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks.  25-$6.75;  50-$I3.00;  100-$25.00. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


BBUmC BROKERS  CHICKS 


ORDER  EARLY  —  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red- 
Rock  Cross.  TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Breeders  direct  from  a  leading  breeder.  Free  Folder. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


— STARTED  LEGHORNS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.  H.  Beds,  Crosses 
and  W.  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop..  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Koch's  Vigorous  Chicks 

Laying  -  Contest  Proven  Strains  Antigen  Tested 
(Parmentus)  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Crosses.  White  St  Barred  Rocks,  English  White  Leg., 
Quality  &  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH  S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ORDER  POULTS  NOW  —  Silver  Ward  Mammoth 
Broadbreasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also 
Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  All  stock  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  FREE  Catalog,  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders.  SILVER 
WARD  HATCHERY.  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


DDnii  CD  rUIflfQOwing  to  heavy  book- 
DIvU|lLCK  InllRJinfs  of  Red  -  Rock 
pullet  chicks,  will  sell  cockerels  for  6c  each.  Pullorum 
Clean.  From  big  rock  breeders  mated  to  Parmenter 
males.  Write  for  dates  and  quantities  available. 
WRIGHT  FARMS  INC.,  RICHFORD,  N.  Y. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINGE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  121  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


Ijivo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  EMDEN  GEESE;  W.  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 
PHELPS,  OVERLAKE  FARM,  COLUMBIA,  N.  J. 


DCC C Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit,  pollenation. 
O^^^Send  $1.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping”  (new  Edition)  &  5  seasonal  instruction  bulle- 
tins.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R-2,  Hamilton,  III. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 
stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 

quick  growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.  I,  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

LEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 
or  broiler  meat  production. 

MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  fARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


All  Janssen  Large  White  Leghorns  are  U.  S.  Certified,  Pullorum  Controlled.  Choice 
females  mated  with  all  HIGH  RECORD  official  approved  R.O.P.  males  from  officially 
approved  R.O.P.  HIGH  RECORD  hens.  Big,  healthy  100%  PEDIGREE  SIRED  chicks 
that  LIVE,  LAY  AND  PAY.  Amazing  producers  that  are  BIG  money  makers. 
Also  top  Quality  Heavy  Breeds,  Egg  Bred  Crosses,  and  Meat-Type  Crosses.  Now  more 
than  ever  it  pays  to  “INVEST  IN  THE  BEST."  Poultry  Improvement  since  1898. 

Big  discounts  now.  Catalog  free. 


7//,Ld^72“ DUTCH  BOY 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Frank  and  Michael  Levoch  of 
Atco,  Camden  County,  was  awarded 
the  championship  in  the  Ten  Ton 
Tomato  Competition  at  ihe  State 
Horticultural  Society’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Atlantic  City  on  December  8, 
with  an  average  yield  of  20.93  tons 
per  acre.  Last  year’s  champion  was 
Monte  F.  Norcross  of  Hightstown, 
Monmouth  County,  who  produced  an 
average  yield  of  23,27  tons.  Second 
place  went  to  Gilbert  and  G.  Earl 
Borton  of  Woodstown,  Salem  County, 
with  19.99  tons;  followed  by  Hugh 
Farmer  of  Burlington  with  19.95  and 
Preston  Roberts  of  Blackwood  with 
19.65  tons.  Clyde  Bradley  of  Bridge- 
ton  came  in  first  in  the  quality  class 
with  a  grade  of  83  per  cent  U.  S.  No. 
1  and  17  per  cent  No.  2.  In  second 
place  was  Steve  Mikulas  of  Cream 
Ridge  and  Salvatore  Gangemi  of 
Mullica  Hill  came  in  third.  Only  242 
farmers  qualified  by  producing  10  or 
more  tons  to  the  acre  as  compared 
with  more  than  600  last  year.  The 
unusually  hot  weather  in  August  is 
credited  with  reducing  yields. 

There  was  a  Junior  Class  for  4-H 
Club  and  Vo-Ag  students.  William 
C.  L.  Asher  of  Swedesboro  was  the 
4-H  Club  champion  and  John  Fazzio 
of  Glassboro  High  School  the  vo-ag 
winner.  Each  of  these  was  awarded 
wrist  watches  by  the  canners  asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  New  Jersey  Blueberry  Farm¬ 
ers  Assn,  was  recently  organized  for 
membership  of  independent  blue¬ 
berry  growers  and  various  marketing 
associations  of  the  State.  Out-of- 
State  growers  are  eligible  for  associ¬ 
ate  membership.  Lester  Collins  of 
Moorestown  was  elected  president  of 
the  association;  Harold  Haines, 
Whitesbog,  vice-pres.;  Alfred  Galetta, 
Hammonton,  treas.;  and  John  Good¬ 
man,  Pemberton,  secy.  The  object  of 
the  associaton  is  to  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  place  for  all  blueberry 
growers  with  an  exchange  of  helpful 
information  in  growing  the  crop.  It 
also  aims  to  promote  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  extension  work  by  the 
State  University. 


New  Jersey  farmers  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  part  in  a  statewide 
green  pastures  contest  in  1949  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  announced  recently 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Rutgers  University.  It 
will  be  similar  to  contests  held  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere.  The 
contest  is  intended  to  encourage 
dairymen  to  grow  more  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  roughage  feeds  and 
so  produce  milk  more  economically. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Broody  Hens 

In  the  hen  house  one  of  the  sure 
signs  that  Spring  will  soon  be  here 
is  the  appearance  of  the  first  broody 
hen  or  two  on  the  nest.  These  hens 
usually  lay  well  along  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  frequently  getting  on  the  nest 
after  the  late  afternoon  feeding  is 
over.  Within  a  few  days  they  begin 
spending  the  night  on  the  nest,  resent 
the  other  hens  and  scold  at  them  if 
they  come  near.  Unless  these  broody 
hens  are  discouraged  they  will  per¬ 
sist  in  sitting  sometimes  for  weeks; 
and  as  the  other  hens  lay  they  will 
move  from  nest  to  nest  looking  for 
eggs  to  brood. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  raised 
ducks  and  geese  in  addition  to 
chickens.  In  those  days,  we  used  to 
keep  hens  until  they  were  two  years 
old  and  even  older,  because  these 
older  hens  made  the  best  sitters  and 
mothers.  We  had  one  old  hen,  a 
mongrel  cross  with  considerable 


January  15,  1949 

Wyandotte  blood,  that  lived  to  be 
12  or  13  years  old.  During  her  latter 
years  she  raised  brood  after  brood  of 
chicks  and  ducklings.  Before  putting 
any  hen  on  the  eggs  she  was  to  in¬ 
cubate  we  dusted  her  with  sodium 
fluoride;  chicken  lice  were  then  more 
prevalent  in  farmyard  flocks  then 
than  they  are  now.  We  secured  the 
sitting  hens  against  skunks,  rats  and 
other  predators. 

As  soon  as  you  notice  that  a 
hen  is  spending  a  night  or  two  on 
the  nest  and  also  remains  in  the  nest 
during  the  day,  you  should  break  up 
this  broodiness.  Frequently  a  broody- 
coop  is  built  outdoors,  though,  of 
course,  it  can  be  used  only  in  the 
warm  weather.  A  small  wire- 
enclosed  cage,  with  a  wire  bottom, 
will  provide  a  cool  place  during  the 
warmer  weather  for  broody  hens,  but 
the  wire  floor  is  sufficiently  uncom¬ 
fortable  so  that  it  will  soon  break  up 
the  broody  disposition.  A  similar 
coop  can  be  built  indoors  for  their 
use  in  cold  weather.  Hens  that  are 
confined  in  these  coops  should  be  fed 
plenty  of  feed  and  water.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  by 
withholding  feed  and  even  water 
from  these  birds,  they  will  be  more 
readily  discouraged  from  sitting.  As 
the  hen  will  not  lay  eggs  until  she 
has  taken  care  of  her  own  body 
needs,  she  will  have  to  replace  any 
loss  of  weight  and  mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  resulting  from  such  enforced 
starvation  before  she  will  begin  to 
ovulate.  To  stimulate  ovulation  then, 
these  hens  should  be  encouraged  to 
eat.  Pellets  can  be  fed  to  advantage 
to  these  broody  hens,  and  they 
should  be  well  supplied  with  grit 
and  oyster  shells.  Most  farm  flocks 
no  longer  contain  roosters  -at  this 
time  of  year,  but  if  broody  hens  are 
introduced  into  pens  where  there  is 
a  cockerel,  they  frequently  pass 
through  a  broody  phase  very  rapidly. 

T.  F. 


A  Swiss  Christmas  Story 

Mr.  Fritz  Marti,  of  The  Marti 
Home  School,  Lower  Salem,  Ohio, 
takes  exception  to  the  statement 
made  by  Herman  Bennink  in  his 
Yuletide  story  (The  R.  N.-Y.,  Dec. 
4,  1948,  p.  735)  that  “Holland  is  the 
only  nation  I  know  which  has  a 
Santa  Claus  absolutely  separated 
from  the  Christmas  feast.”  Mr.  Marti 
reports  that  in  Switzerland  on  De¬ 
cember  6  of  every  other  year  the 
children  are  visited  by  Samichlaus, 
who  checks  on  their  behaviour  prior 
to  Christmas  just  as  Sinterklass  does 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Marti’s  whole  story  about  the 
Samichlaus  tradition  is  so  very 
interesting  that  we  plan  to  publish 
it  in  our  December  3,  1949  issue.  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Bennink,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  did  not  make 
quite  as  flat  a  statement  as  Mr.  Marti 
charges  him  with.  He  merely  stated 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was 
no  country  with  a  similar  pre- 
Christmas  custom  such  as  exists  in 
Holland.  He  tells  us  now  he  is  glad 
to  know  that  Swiss  children  also  get 
their  Christmas  joy  “the  double- 
barrelled”  way,  instead  of  “in  one 
big  shot,”  as  here  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


New  NEPPCO  Vice-Pres. 

Waldo  Chick  of  Wells,  Maine,  has 
just  been  elected  first  vice-president 
of  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council. 

Chick  replaces  Edward  S.  Walford 
of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  who  was 
forced  by  illness  to  resign  the  post. 
A  member  of  the  NEPPCO  Board  of 
Directors  for  several  years,  Chick  has 
served  as  Maine  representative  on  the 
board.  A  commercial  and  hatching  egg 
producer,  he  has  long  been  active  in 
poultry  industry  affairs  in  Maine  and 
New  England. 


Feed  Prices  in 

the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average 

quoted  feed 

prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of  January  4, 

1949: 

Buffalo 

New  York  Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . $56.50 

$61.00  $61.00 

$60.62 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

57.50 

61.25 

60.00 

61.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

58.50 

64.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. . 

75.40 

78.30 

74.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

87.50 

84.50 

95.25 

88.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein _ 

80.20 

80.93 

83.00 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

64.33 

68.48 

White  Hominy  feed . 

58.00 

59.10 

60.00 

59.50 

No.  1  Fine  Alfalfa  meal . 

50.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

77.00 

71.50 

86.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

68.00 

71.75 

72.00 

73.75 
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RICHQUAUTY’ 


tyuevtUHvet, 

(food 


R.  I.  REDS 
LEGHORNS 


#  Bred  tor  protitable  per - 
tormance  —  through 
generations  of  careful 
selection. 

#  Hatched  only  from  our 
own  stock  —  to  assure 
quality  and  freedom 
from  disease. 

#  Pullorum  Clean  —  two 
years  in  official  tests 
without  a  single  reactor. 


3 


Write  lor  FREE  Catalog 

Box  R-2,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH 

RICH  POULTRY  PrRMI 


Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 
buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I’ll  guarantee  our 
chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 

Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 


White  Leghorns  ( from  progeny-tested 
breeders).  New  Hampshires,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambertville  631J 


Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 
Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 
97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


KAUDER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Barred  Rocks— Sex-link  , 

TIME  PROVEN  FOR  HIGHEj  PRO: 

long-time  official  torn.!!  ovi, ..  i 

equalled  Nine  first  placet,  194,.  o> 
tests,  for  highest  produclior., 

.  Sscome,  qet  Koudei  chic-  ,, 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 


IRVING  KAUDER,'  Box  100,  hew  Pauz,  h.  >. 


for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
„  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27 th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  &Anthony 
strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Red 
kroner  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
u  f(,r  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
.HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


Comlsh-X-Hampahlrcs;  Cornish- X-Rocks; 
Austra-X-Whites;  Wyandotte-X-Rocka; 

Hama  "  ■  - - 

etc.  . 
fancy i 

trolled.  U.  S.  Annroved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  DR  826-A,  Decatur,  III, 


The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Sulfamerazine  for  Turkeys 

Sulfamerazine,  the  well  known 
sulfa  drug  for  bacterial  infections  in 
poultry  and  animals,  has  been  found 
extremely  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  fowl  cholera  in  turkeys,  a  disease 
that  has  plagued  poultrymen  for  ages. 

In  recent  experimental  studies  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  30  artificial¬ 
ly  infected  birds  were  given  sulfa¬ 
merazine  and  all  survived;  in  an  un¬ 
treated  group  of  10  birds  there  was 
100  per  cent  mortality. 

Further  investigation  during  a  nat¬ 
ural  outbreak  of  fowl  cholera  in  a 
large  flock  of  2,971  turkeys  on  range 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  drug.  Mortality  in  the 
flock,  fed  dry  mash  containing  0.5 
per  cent  sulfamerazine,  was  51  birds 
(1.9  per  cent)  for  eight  days,  which 
included  five  days  with  the  sulfamera¬ 
zine  therapy,  three  days  without. 

During  this  same  interval,  a  mor¬ 
tality  of  30  (50  per  cent)  occurred 
in  a  group  of  60  untreated  control 
birds,  which  were  removed  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  range  preceding  sulfamerazine 
therapy  in  the  main  flock.  During 
the  entire  period  of  observation  (37 
days)  the  flock  was  moved  on  five 
occasions  to  new  ranges.  The  losses 
in  the  sulfamerazine-treated  flock 
over  this  period  of  37  days  totalled 
only  141  turkeys  (11.9  per  cent). 


Profits  from  Poultry 

Under  present  conditions,  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed  and  fed,  about  how 
many  good  laying  hens  would  I  have 
to  average  keeping  to  make  around 
$2,000  a  year  profit  over  feed  costs? 

Passaic  County,  N.  J.  l.  f. 

Conditions  vary  greatly  and  so  does 
the  income  at  different  times  of  the 
year  due  to  feed  costs,  egg  prices  and 
egg  yields  per  bird.  However,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  a  profit 
of  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  hen  per 
year  above  feed  costs  under  present 
conditions.  Thus,  if  you  are  a  good 
enough  poltryman  to  make  $1.50  per 
bird,  you  would  need  to  average 
about  1,400  hens.  This  would  men 
starting  about  2,000  hens.  If  you 
are  better  than  average  and  have 
good  production,  good  prices,  and 
lower  than  at  present  feed  prices, 
you  might  do  even  better.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  that  poor  man¬ 
agement,  disease  trouble,  or  poor  pro¬ 
duction  might  change  the  results. 


Late  Maturing  Pullets 

Are  slower  maturing  pullets  con¬ 
sidered  less  desirable  than  the  me¬ 
dium  to  early  maturing  ones?  I  have 
some  good  ones  which  are  large,  ac¬ 
tive  and  eating  well  for  their  age, 
but  they  are  not  as  yet  laying  as 
well  as  some  of  earlier  hatched  ones. 
What  do  you  suggest?  a.  h.  w. 

Slower  maturing  pullets  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  less  desirable 
than  the  medium  to  early  maturing 
ones.  However,  I  would  keep  the 
best  of  the  later  maturing  pullets,  if 
as  you  say  they  are  large,  active  and 
eating  and  developing  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  You  can  watch  these 
birds  and  cull  them  out  later  if  they 
do  not  produce  at  a  good  rate. 

Incubation  for  Domestic 
Birds 

You  recently  gave  the  incubation 
period  for  the  guinea  hen;  now  I 
would  like  to  know  the  average  time 
of  incubation  for  the  rest  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  birds.  a.  l.  s. 

The  average  time  of  incubation  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  for  domestic 
birds  is:  chickens,  21  days;  turkeys, 
28  days,  ducks,  28  days;  Muscovy 
ducks,  34  days;  geese,  30  days;  pheas¬ 
ant,  22  days;  pigeon,  19  days;  pea¬ 
fowl,  28  days;  and  ostrich,  42  days. 
A  variation  of  from  one  to  three  days, 
both  ways,  is  a  common  occurrence. 


Distended  Abdomens  in  Hens 

Some  of  my  hens  have  distended 
abdomens  and  are  mopey.  What 
causes  this?  a.  h.  s. 

Reproductive  disorders  cause  the 
condition  you  mention,  and  are  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  mopey  con¬ 
dition  and  distended  abdomen.  Some 
birds  with  Deucosis  show  these 
symptoms  also.  The  egg  masses 
would  indicate  the  reproductive  con¬ 
dition.  Generally  this  is  not  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  whole  flock;  usually 
only  a  few  birds  show  this  trouble. 


Rf\  n  ciDtn  VA/LJITC  I  t/*UrtDIUC^<>u’re  assured  the  best  when  you  get  MAPLE 
•W.r.  9IKELJ  WnllE  LEUnUKrOLAWN  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  .  .  .  they’re  hatched  in  Pennsylvania’s  newest  and  most  modern  Poultry  Plant  where  the  latest 
scientific  methods  breed  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce  large  white  eggs  .  .  .  the  kind  that  bring 
top  prices.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  agree  that  MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  are  consistently  better. 
Also:  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS-N.  H.  REDS -BAR.  ROCKS-WH.  EOCKS-SPEC1AL  N.  H. 
REDS  AND  SPECIAL  ROCK-REDCROSS  DIRECT  FROM  N.  E. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLTJ STATED  CATALOG  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  rM  1  J  •  •  •  • 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  I®  *2*  your  «hifks  from  » 


ClAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  Robt.  L.  Causer,  Box  R,  Kieinfeirersvil  e.  Pa. 


IEMJHENS  |ARGE  I  EG  HORNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest  —  317  Eggs. 

Third  Highest  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest! 

Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  Western  N.  Y. 

Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds 
taken  from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock 

insures  you  delivery  of  Baby  Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  _ 

live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Collect  Air  Express  98%~and 
100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per  Catalog  Started  Stock 
all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page  Catalog.  ' 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104R,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Bodine's  Leghorns  will  produce  more  eggs  for  you 
because  of  their  long  background  of  trapnest  and 
progeny-test  breeding.  Sired  by  males  from  250 
egg-record  hens  or  better.  Leghorn,  breeder  since 
1923.  All  hatching  eggs  produced  on.  our  own,  farm. 
Cooperating  fully  in  both  official  pullorum  and 

breed  improvement  phases  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan.  Also  offering  Sex-Links 

(Red-Rocks).  Prices  same  as  1948.  Write 

today  for  new  catalog. 


BODIKE’S 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
BOX  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


chapb^ 

'FARMTChicks 


h- aIHi'arl  I!arms  Chicks  are  backed  by 
breeding  that  assures  high  livability, 
fast  even  growth  and  feathering,  quality 
h?avy  Insistent  production  of 

N  Y  r  «  on  our  °'Tn  farms 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— PTJLLORITM  CLEAN 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

p™ltlymen  an<4  farmers  have  had 
"‘J*1  Chapman  Chicks.  Order  yours 
eailyl  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


CHAPMAN  Mins 


244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


'Ouiktufi. 


BETTER-BRED 

LEGHORNS 


N.Y.  -  U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  -  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world's  j 
ontest  record  for  all 
breeds'.  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
White  Leghorns  at  Western 
New  York  test  led  all  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  in  the  country 
in  1947.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15  j 
points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
i  where  in  U.  S. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  TODAY 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns. 
Drydcn  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 


In  194S  Tribune  Trophy  Contest  (among  breeders 
with  5  or  more  pens  entered  in  standard  laying 
tests)  Pearl  Leghorns  had  the  highest  livability 
and  the  highest  average  production  (point  basis) 
for  Leghorns.  Our  78  birds  average  247.79  eggs, 
260.50  pts. !  This  kind  of  performance  can  mean 
more  profits  for  you  —  order  Pearl  Leghorns  soon. 
Also  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links.  All 
breeders  blood  tesetd.  Circular  free. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


FERRIS  LARGE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  and  Improved  with  Pedigree  Laying  Contest 
300  and  over  Egg  Record  Stock.  Higher  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Large  Eggs  is  the  answer  to  Ferris 
Breeding.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Also,  Started  Pullets  4  Weeks  and  older.  Spec¬ 
ializing  in  White  Leghorns  only.  Free  Catalogue 
and  25%  Discounts  for  early  orders. 


George  B.  Ferris  Co.  Box  16,  Holland,  Michigan 


\ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.-  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicksj  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


-  JANSSEN  CROSSES— HYBRID  VIGOR  - - 

INVESTIGATE  AMAZING  PROFITS  with  new  im¬ 
proved  Minorea-Leghoms,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp-Rocks, 
Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-92C,  Zeeland,  Mich, 


htii:-  lAivinji  l.r^lwrn^ 


*7/*e  Beit  QamlUwUian 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

I Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs , 
-  Started  Pullets  Priced  Right  , 
three  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  &'  Apple*  -i  i  in 

Rt.  3.  Puone  81-F-4,  Trumansour^,  N.  Y. 


w 
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EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “ Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 

LEGHORNS 


252 

to 

343 

egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
200 

to 

305 

egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

225 

to 

317 

egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

325 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  I  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 
The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%,  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


BREEDING  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

for 

Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultry-men  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  after 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur¬ 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.O.P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled. 

241  Sex-Link  Pullets  —  New  Profit  $1,004.90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex-Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av¬ 
eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen. 

HARRY  JESSOP, 

Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


WALTER  KETAY  afe- 

“Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of 
our  customers.” 


A  lot  of  people  are  asking  these  days 
how  it  is  that  Ketay’s  has  become  in 
a  few  years  the  largest  producers  of 
chicks  in  New  York  State.  We’d  like 
like  to  send  you  an  il¬ 
lustrated  folder  telling 
how  this  foremost  hatch¬ 
ery  is  serving  broiler 
growers,  commercial  egg 
\  producers  and  owners 
'  of  farm  flocks.  Write 
for  your  copy  today; 


•4*  EDWIN  KETAY 

“From  the  first,  we  have 
tried  to  offer  a  quality 
chick  at  a  popular  price.” 


N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

“There’s  a  Ketay  Cross  or 
Breed  for  Every  Poultry  Need.” 

LAYERS — “Black”  Sex-Link  baby  pullets: 

R.  1.  Reds;  White  Leghorns 
— Rock-Hamp-Cross ;  New  Hampshires 
DUAL-PURPOSE — Rhode  Island  Reds;  New  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Barred  Rocks 
All  Backed  bv  Livabilitv  Guarantee 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


This  new  1949  Ful-O-Pep  Book,  just  off  the 
press,  gives  you  many  helpful  brooding  hints 
on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  chicks  ...  . 
points  out  things  you  can  do  to  increase  chick 
livability  and  growth.  You’ll  find,  too,  how 
you  may  save  up  to  30%  on  feed  cost  by  rais¬ 
ing  big  profitable  pullets  on  the  famous  Ful-O- 
Pep  Restricted  Feeding  Plan  ...  the  program 
followed  by  many  of  the  nation’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 
Write  today  to  . .  . 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-40.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


KIRBY’S  CHICKS 

Are  bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Economical 
Meat.  TJ.  S.  R.O.P.  sires  head  our  “AAA”  Mat¬ 
ing  in  these  Top  Breeds:  Forest  Hill  Strain  New 
Hampshires,  Holtzapple  White  Rocks,  Gasson 
White  Leghorns.  Harco-Orchard  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  Taylor  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  Anconas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Minorca- Leghorns,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp-Rocks, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey 
Poults,  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Ohio  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Passed.  Over  2,000,000  chicks 
hatched  annually.  Our  25th  Season. 

Send  for  Big.  Free  Catalogue  today! 
KIRBY  HATCHERIES.  Box  82,  URBANA,  OHIO 


TJ.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also.  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
dotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Bocks;  Wyandottes. 
Order  Winter  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


Dept.  12- R, 


Upper  Sandushy,  Ohio 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

PULLETS 

Ages  up  to  ready  to  lay.  October  and 
November  shipment.  Also  started  chicks 
and  capons.  Baby  chicks  hatching  every 
week. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock  Crosses. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Bred  Right  for  Protit 

Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Sex  Links 
and  Barred  Crosses — developed  for 
eggs  AND  meat.  Rugged,  de¬ 
pendable.  Popular  —  order  early. 
Write  for  folder  today. 

WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

Bos  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


Conn.,  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
and  Approved. 


STARTED  LEGHORN  PULLETS  —  Why  not  buy 

Partly  Feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  Boosts, 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  as  low  as  350  for  AA  Grade, 
40f  for  AAA  Grade,  if  ordered  by  Feb.  1st  for  any¬ 
time  during  the  season.  Save  all  the  work,  worry,  and 
losses  of  Baby  Chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


MINORCiAS — Americas  most  generous  producers  premi¬ 
um  snowhite  eggs  delicious  meat.  Colored  literature 
freo.  CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO.  INDIANA 
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Duck  Dinners  Made  Easy 

The  muscovy  duck  is  a  beautiful  from  the  sub-tropics,  they  had  be-  I 
bird,  but  there’s  more  to  him  than  gun  sprouting  their  first  true  feath-  I 
meets  the  eye.  A  growing  number  of  ers  and  were  entirely  hardy  through  I 
rural  women  are  discovering  the  April’s  raw  winds  and  a  May  snow-  I 
value  of  this  meat  bird  that  never  storm.  For  shelter,  we  built  them  a  I 
quacks  and  is  just  right  for  the  many  little  coop,  nothing  more  than  a  floor  I 
Jack  Sprats  who  don’t  like  too  much  beneath  and  roof  above.  Later  they  I 
fat.  Raising  a  few  muscovies  is  an  used  it  for  summer  naps  in  the  shade  1 
easy  way  to  convert  grass  and  weeds,  Their  main  stamping  ground  was  a  f 
plus  some  grain  feed,  into  tasty  meat,  weed  patch  next  to  the  garden,  that 

The  self-sufficient  muscovy  is  su-  is,  it  was  a  weed  patch  until  they  ' 
perior  to  chicken  or  turkey  in  keep-  went  to  work  on  it.  Poultry  netting 
ing  himself  healthy.  He  is  second  four  feet  high  was  enough  to  keep 
only  to  the  goose  in  foraging  for  them  at  home;  that,  plus  clipping  a 
himself.  He  is  ideal  also  for  the  in-  few  main  wing  feathers  when  they  \ 
creasing  number  who  live  in  the  were  three  months  old.  Unclipped, 
country  but  don’t  actively  farm  it —  the  muscovy  can  do  some  high  and 
the  retired  couple,  or  summer  resi-  fancy  flying,  another  distinguishing  i 
dent,  the  villager  with  a  couple  of  characteristic  of  his  breed, 
acres.  Often  they  like  something  use-  Ordinary  ducks  are  classed  as 
ful  to  animate  the  place  but  find  or-  meat-producing,  egg-producing  or 
dinary  livestock  too  much  trouble,  ornamental.  The  muscovy  is  all  three. 
Quacking  of  the  ordinary  duck  can  The  pure  whites  are  soft-looking, 
be  wearing  on  the  nerves,  but  a  swan-  snowy  creatures;  those  rimmed  with 
like  hiss  is  all  the  muscovy  can  pro-  lustrous  blue-black  have  a  unique 
duce  in  the  way  of  sound  effects,  beauty  of  their  own.  All  have  the 
His  many  differences  stem  from  the  muscovy  peculiarity,  partly  bare  face 
fact  that  he  is  no  relation  at  all  to  and  head  covered  with  red,  caruncu- 
ordinary  varieties  of  ducks,  which  lated  skin. 

are  all  domesticated  versions  of  the  Mash  when  they’re  young  and 
wild  mallard.  Despite  his  Russian-  grain  when  they’re  being  finished  off 
sounding  name,  the  Muscovy  came  is  all  they  need  to  supplement  their 
originally  from  Brazil  and  is  an  en-  grass,  weed,  and  insect  diet.  Their 
tirely  different  species.  Unlike  our  water  needs  are  only  a  minor  prob- 
most  common  meat  duck,  the  Pekin,  lem.  In  fact,  they  only  actually  need 
the  muscovy’s  meat  is  tasty  and  rich  water  for  internal  consumption.  Dur- 
but  in  no  way  greasy.  Foreigners  ing  mealtime,  they  dunk  their  food — 
like  ducks  .  succulent  with  fat,  but  a  gulp  of  food,  then  a  swig  of  water 
many  Americans  do  not.  This  preju-  to  wash  it  down.  But  they’ll  be  more 
dice  against  ducks  for  that  reason,  is  attractive  if  they  have  water  handy 
unfair  to  the  muscovy.  to  throw  over  their  feathers.  A  pool 

If  this  bird  is  so  ideal,  why  then,  is  ideal,  of  course,  but  merely  a  wash- 
lsn  t  it  raised  on  a  large  commercial  tub  sunk  into  the  ground  and  sup- 
basis.  That’s  because  the  drake  plied  from  the  garden  hose  will  sat- 
grows  a  third  larger  than  the  female  isfy  their  laundering  desires, 
duck,  and  this  difference  in  size  Muscovies  can  be  dressed  off  in  the 
makes  marketing  troublesome.  This,  Fall  for  the  dinner  table,  or  stored 
however,  should  be  no  handicap  in  in  the  freeze  locker.  If  kept  through 
raising  ducks  for  one’s  own  dinner  the  Winter,  they  pay  back  with  eggs 
table.  Equally  tasty  are  the  10-pound  that  are  fine  for  most  cooking  pur- 
male,  and  the  seven-pound  female.  poses,  larger  than  chicken  eggs  but 
When  we  bought  our  first  dozen  of  somewhat  different  texture  so 
experimental  ducklings  from  the  Ver-  that  they  don’t  scramble  so  smoothly, 
mont  neighbor  who  was  hatching  But  eggs  are  only  a  by-product.  The 
them,  the  birds  were  only  six  weeks  payoff  is  that  family  sized  duck 
old.  Although  their  ancestors  came  dinner.  w.  Gilman 


Photo  —  Eleanor  Gilman 

Restful  as  watching  a  fireplace  in  Winter  is  the  summer  relaxation  of  watch¬ 
ing  Muscovies  placidly  afloat.  These  birds,  handsome,  useful  and  noise¬ 
less,  will  animate  the  usual  still  life  of  barnyard  or  estate.  A  fancy  pool  is 
not  necesary  for  them,  even  a  sunken  washtub  will  do  nicely. 


Tree  Bark  for  Floor  Litter 

It  has  been  said  that  the  packing 
house  utilizes  everything  of  the  pig 
but  its  squeal.  A  lumber  mill  in 
Southern  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  gone  the  packing  house 
one  better  by  utilizing  the  bark  of  the 
tree  for  floor  litter  in  the  brooder 
house. 

The  bark  of  hardwood  trees  was 
ground  to  the  fineness  of  sawdust  and 
about  two  inches  of  the  ground  bark 
were  spread  over  the  floor.  Then, 
250  day-old  chicks  were  started  on 
this  new  litter  material.  No  precau¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  prevent  the  chicks 
from  eating  the  ground  tree  bark 
litter.  This  brood  of  chicks  did  as 
well  as  nine  other  broods  on  wood 
shavings  litter.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  additional  tree  bark  and  no  lime 
was  needed  to  keep  the  floor  litter  in 
good  condition  during  the  first  12 
weeks. 

A  second  brood  followed  on  the 


same  built-up  litter  with  results 
equally  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the 
mortality  (five  per  cent)  at  the  end 
of  12  weeks  was  the  lowest  of  all. 
The  third  brood  on  the  same  litter 
now,  at  10  weeks,  is  doing  as  well 
as  the  other  groups  on  wood  shavings. 

The  results  and  experience  with 
the  three  successive  broods  of  chicks 
on  the  tree  bark  floor  litter  indicate 
that  this  material  is  desirable  for  use 
as  floor  litter  for  chicks.  Moreover, 
somewhat  less  stirring  and  less  lime 
were  needed  to  keep  the  tree  bark 
litter  in  good  condition  than  with  use 
of  wood  shavings. 

Since  the  ground  tree  bark  has 
qualified  for  use  as  a  floor  litter  for 
chicks,  it  may  be  expected  to  prove 
equally  satisfactory  for  layers. 


For  cod  liver  or  other  oil  stains, 
when  fresh,  use  carbon  tetrachloride;  / 
then  wash  in  warm  suds,  if  goods  is,/ 
washable.  Old  stains  are  hard  to  re-4 
move. 
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Salvage  on  a  Poultry  Farm 

Even  with  the  best  management 
practices,  skill,  and  close  attention  to 
business,  every  poultry  farmer  will 
have  a  certain  amount  of  his  products, 
eggs,  live  or  dressed  poultry,  litter 
and  manure  and  feathers,  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  problem  of  disposal.  The 
thrifty  farmer  must  give  some  thought 
to  getting  rid  of  these  products  and 
by-products,  not  only  for  what  money 
they  may  bring  him  but  also  because 
just  dumping  them  into  a  ravine  is  a 
method  of  disposal  that  is  repugnant 
to  his  very  nature.  And  I  also  think 
that  with  a  little  effort  and  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  the  poultryman 
he  can  usually  find  a  market  that  will 
readily  absorb  these  products  and  at 
a  fair  price  or  good  exchange. 

In  spite  of  plenty  of  oyster  shells, 
sufficient  nesting  material,  and  fre¬ 
quent  collection  of  eggs,  all  poultry- 
men  have  a  certain  percentage  of 
eggs,  varying  throughout  the  year, 
that  get  cracked  or  are  defective  in 
some  way.  Frequently,  the  cracks  are 
only  apparent  when  the  eggs  are 
candled,  so  I  think  candling  is  a  part 
of  the  packing  process  that  should 
be  done  by  all  egg  producers.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  number 
of  eggs  that  are  disqualified  from 
each  day’s  production  is  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  day’s  lay,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  week  it  represents  more 
eggs  than  the  normal  farm  family  can 
dispose  of.  Large  producers  usually 
have  connections  with  restaurants  or 
small  bakeries  that  take  all  the 
cracked  eggs.  Small  producers,  whose 
volume  of  defective  eggs  is  more 
variable,  can  oftentimes  find  house¬ 
wives,  particularly  those  with  fair¬ 
sized  families  who  do  a  good  deal  of 
baking,  who  will  be  good  customers 
the  year  around.  I  have  had  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  take  eggs  with 
meat  spots,  bloody  spots,  or  any  other 
defects  and  feed  them  to  their  dogs 
or  cats.  There  is  a  market  for  all 
such  eggs  if  the  producer  will  explore 
the  possibilities  in  his  neighborhood. 
Naturally  these  eggs  will  have  to  be 
sold  at  a  substantial  discount  from 
the  current  price;  but  merchants  also 
sell  damaged  goods  for  a  fraction  of 
their  original  price  to  move  these 
goods  from  their  shelves. 

The  retailer  of  dressed  poultry  also 
finds  himself  with  some  birds  on  his 
hands  that  he  can’t  sell  for  grade  A 
meat;  such  as  the  thin  and  deformed 
birds,  especially  those  with  crooked 
breasts,  and  roasters  that  have  be¬ 
come  staggy.  Diseased  birds  are  good 
only  for  fertilizer;  and  the  producer 
should  not  try  to  sell  them  even  at 
reduced  prices  to  his  customers.  This 
past  year  because  of  overcrowding  I 
had  to  house  some  of  my  roasters  in 
range  shelters  that  were  equipped 
with  roosts.  A  number  of  the  birds 
developed  crooked  breastbones.  Be¬ 
cause  roasters  tend  to  develop  blisters 
or  crooked  breasts,  most  poultrymen 
prefer  to  house  them  in  buildings  or 
shelters  without  roosts.  These  birds 
with  crooked  breasts  represented  a 
small  percentage  of  this  flock,  but 
still  there  were  many  more  birds  than 
our  family  could  eat.  However,  as 
soon  as  word  got  around  that  I  would 
sell  them  dressed  for  20  cents  a  pound 
under  my  retail  price  of  birds  with 
straight  breasts,  I  disposed  of  all  of 
them  to  well-satisfied  customers  who 
know  a  bargain  when  it  comes  their 
way.  So,  too,  with  fowl  that  I  have 
carried  through  their  second  summer 
of  laying.  By  dropping  the  price  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  these  birds  are 
quickly  moved. 

Litter  and  manure  disposal  are  no 
small  problems  for  the  poultryman 
with  small  acreage.  In  such  cases  he 
usually  does  not  have  a  tractor  or 
manure  spreader  or  enough  land  to 
utilize  this  wonderful  fertilizer.  Some¬ 
times  an  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  with  a  nearby  farmer  who  is 
willing  to  pay  for  this  material  to 
put  on  his  meadows.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  that  my  neighbor  and  I  have 
worked  out  that  is  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  is  for  him  to  draw  and  spread 
one  load  on  my  land  for  each  load 
that  he  draws  to  his  place. 

One  feature  of  the  salvage  problem 
that  still  needs  working  on,  however, 
is  feather  disposal.  Besides  burning 
or  spreading  the  feathers  on  the  land 
for  fertilizer,  just  what  can  be  done 
with  them?  Even  dry-picked  feath¬ 
ers,  when  piled  in  a  box  or  tin  buck¬ 
et,  heat  and  become  moldy  within  a 
few  days;  wet-picked  feathers  are 
lust  a  sodden  mass.  Some  simple  and 
economical  process  will  probably  be 


devised  some  day  to  utilize  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  chicken  feathers 
that  are  being  wasted  every  year. 
Certainly  many  of  us  in  the  retail 
poultry  business  will  be  glad  of  any 
way  of  moving  this  bulky  and  awk¬ 
ward  by-product  off  our  farms. 

Every  poultryman  has  to  give  some 
thought  to  matters  like  these  and 
many  have  undoubtedly  worked  out 
better  methods  than  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  But  it’s  always  good  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Vermont  T.  Foster 


Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

More  than  6,000  birds  representing 
the  various  breeds,  including  about 
1,000  pigeons,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show,  held  Dec.  20  -  Jan.  2.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  rabbits  were  also  shown. 
Attendance  was  good,  although  bad 
weather  prevailed  during  most  of 
the  time. 

Champions  in  the  poultry  groups 
were  as  follows:  Large  poultry,  Grand 
champion  bird,  Champion  large 
cockerel,  and  Champion  parti-colored 
bird,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerel,  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord, 
Mass.;  Champion  solid  colored  bird. 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  cock, 
R.  H.  Anderson,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
Champion  American  class,  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel, 
Harold  Tompkins;  Champion  Eng¬ 
lish  class.  Dark  Cornish  cock,  Lewis 
E.  Williams,  High  Point,  N.  C.; 
Champion  Asiatic  class,  Black  Cochin 
hen,  Alex  Duffy,  Watertown,  N.  Y.; 
Champion  Mediterranian  class. 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  cock, 
R.  H.  Anderson;  Champion  Any 
Other  Variety  (A.  O.  V.),  White 
Crested  Black  Polish  hen,  John  M. 
Bullard,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Bantams:  Champion  Feathered 
Legged  Bantam,  White  Silkie  hen,  D. 
W.  Rich,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.;  Cham¬ 
pion  Clean  Legged  Bantam,  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  A.  O. 
Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Champion 
Bantam  pullet,  Bearded  White  Polish, 
Walter  Krone,  York,  Pa.  Champion 
waterfowl:  White  Call  drake,  'John 
H.  Thiele,  Jr.,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 
Champion  turkey,  Royal  Palm  old 
tom,  John  C.  Covert,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

In  the  pigeon  classes  the  top  plac- 
ings  were:  White  Fantails — old  cock 
and  hen,  W.  Dettmor,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  young  cock,  George  K.  Graham, 
Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada;  young 
hen,  James  Glasgow,  Mahwah,  N.  J.; 
Silver  Fantails — old  cock  and  hen, 
Geo.  K.  Graham;  young  cock.  Dr.  Otis 
Jameson  Case  and  Son,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y.;  Blue  Fantails  —  old  cock, 
Graham;  old  hen  and  young  cock, 
Karl  W.  Otto,  Dayton,  Ohio;  young 
hen,  Walter  A.  Hersey,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.;  Black  Fantails  —  old 
cock,  J.  Hippert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  old 
hen,  Otto;  young  cock  and  young 
hen,  Nathan  M.  Shaw,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Powdered  Silver  Fantails — all, 
Jean  and  J.  W.  Bolton,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Blue  Saddle  Fantails  —  all, 
Robert  R.  Kingkinger,  West  Lawn, 
Pa.;  Red  Saddle  Fantails  —  old  and 
young  cock,  Otto;  old  hen,  Case; 
young  hen,  George  Rineland,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.;  Clean  Leg  Tumblers  (Red 
or  Yellow)  —  all,  Joe  Curran,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.;  Black,  White  and 
Barred,  1st,  Curran;  Homers,  best, 
Peter  Blanchard,  370  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City;  Baldheaded  Tumb¬ 
ler,  1st,  Alfred  Berry,  Norwich,  Conn, 

Bests  in  the  exhibits  for  rabbit 
breeds  and  classes  were:  English 
Angoras,  R.  Graham  Carver,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  White  Beverans,  Aaron 
Cameron,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.;  Cali¬ 
fornians,  Mrs.  J.  E.  May,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Champagne  D’ Argents,  Dana  B. 
Knox,  Flanders,  N.  J.;  Checkered 
Giants,  Woodfield  Rabbitry,  West 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Standard 
Chinchillas,  Heavyweight  Chinchillas 
and  Dutch,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Florham 
Park,  N.  J.;  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Behrens  Farms,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.; 
English  Spots,  John  Tate,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Flemish  Giants,  Earl  Crouse, 
Sterling,  Ill.;  Himalayans,  George  R. 
Lichtenberger,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.; 
Rexs,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Benedict,  New  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  J.;  Belgian  Hares,  J.  E. 
Davis,  Oak  Lawn,  Ill.; -Fur  classes, 
white,  Emil  Bush,  Bristol,  Conn.; 
colored,  Behrens  Farms;  Rex,  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Benedict;  Show  Display,  1st, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward.  r.  w.  d.  j 


MOON  FEEDS 


start  chicks  right ... 


Get  Moon’s  specially  formulated  Baby 
Chick  Starter  Mash,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  maximum  growth  and  vitality. 
Every  freshly-milled  bag  of  Moon’s 
quality  feeds  is  richly  fortified  with 
the  proper  balance  of  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  proteins.  Backed  by  95  years’ 
knowledge,  experience  and  skill.  Write 
Geo.  Q.  Moon  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N. 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


GET  THIS  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

“Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit."  Con¬ 
tains  many  hints  on  successful 
poultry  raising.  Free  to  all  at  all 
Moon  outlets,  or  writ*  direct. 


1906  HIGHLAND  FARM  ,M’ 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  BeltsviHe  Small  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery ” 

The  alert  Turkey  Grower  in  the  East  raising  "Highland  Farm  Poults’*  knows  he  is 
off  to  a  good  start.  Highland  Poults  are  hatched  from  eggs  from  Pullorum  clean 
Breeders  with  a  definite  breeding  program  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dependability,  and  Quality  poults  have  given  us  repeated  business  from  hundreds 
of  customers.  Write  for  list  or 

Telephone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARM  Backs  Co.  R.D.  1 

PAUL  F.  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SEIAERSVILLE,  PA. 


WHITLOCK 

!chicL$18.00‘” 

I"  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 

■  Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY.  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  coro- 
_  bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
U  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WESPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS.  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


LEADING  ALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENS— 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS— AS  OF  DEO.  1ST 
Also— 1st  at  Penna.  3rd  at  Kingston.  R.  I. 
This  is  the  kind  of  PERFORMAN CE — PROVEN 
INHERITANCE?— that  goes  into  every  chick  that 
is  shipped  from  our  breeder  hatchery,  because 
every  egg  we  hatch  comes  from  our  own  20,000 
Mass.,  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 
Order  "THE  EGG-LAYING  NON-BROODY 
HAMPS"  now,  and  have  FULL  egg  baskets 
next  winter.  Write  for  catalog. 
WOOLTOP  FARM,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marrlner, 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL.  MASS. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big- Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALUCOON,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ SEXEDor  STRAIGHT  RUN 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unseated  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $2.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  lO'.OO 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PICKWICK 


.  .  .  OFFERS  YOU 

THE  WORLD  S  FINEST 
Poultry -Processing 
EQUIPMENT! 

The  Pickwick  line  includes  Pickers, 
Scalding  Tanks,  Eviscerating  Tables  and 
Automatic  Dunkers.  This  equipment  is 
doing  a  great  job  for  large  and  small 
processors  everywhere.  Investigate!  Get 
the  facts  before  you  buy  and  your  choice 
is  sure  to  be  Pickwick!  Free  literature 
on  request. 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  Li¬ 
censed  under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent 

421°06^7  and  Canadiaa  Patent  No. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

218  Third  St,  N.  IL,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Bend  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  brothers; 

HATCHERY,  INC., 
Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap- 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable  bird 
Of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
Chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 

STOCK  FARMS, 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HAWLEY 


2  Weeks’  Supply  Feed. 

^  *1 1 1  Your  choice  of 

feed  for  ordering  early!  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rooks,  Reds,  Hampshires. 

_  Wyandottes,  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Also 

hybrids  and  started.  For  19  straight  years  MORE 
eople  have  bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind  I 
ig  4-color  catalog  FREE.  COLONIAL  POULTRY 
FARMS,  DEPT.  915,‘  MARION,  OHIO 


-i^ULSH  farm;  chick/G* 


All  Breoderc  carefully  culled  &  , 

Blood  Tcctad.  Write  today  for 
cur  New  Catalog  for  full  infor-  1 
matioa  regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Safit- 
.  "i  faction  A  8afa  arrival  guar.  27th  Year. 
ULSM  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grew  Quickly 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 
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A  The  first  step  toward  increased  profits  is  to  start 
IW  with  high  quality  chicks.  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks 
KSggamqffiR  inherit  all  the  profit-making  factors:  Exceptional 
Health,  Quick  Growth  and  Feathering,  Large  Body 
Size,  Early  Laying,  Non-Broodiness,  Steady  Produc- 

CROSSES 

SEX-LINKS 

i _ _ _ d 

qualities  are  being  maintained  and  continually  im¬ 
proved  by  constant  culling,  careful  selection,  trap- 
nesting  and  progeny-testing.  You  can  depend  on  Douglaston-Bred 
Chicks  to  be  efficient  producers  of  eggs  and  meat. 

PULLORUM  TESTED— Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses,  and  Sex-Links  available — order  early  for  desired  delivery  date. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG. 


DOUGIASTON 

MANOR  FARM 


DOUGIASTON  MANOR  FARM/  pulaskTnew  york 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Start  with  Kerr’s  Chicks 
from  proven  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  and  proving  program. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  (Strain-crossed) 

from  cross  of  two  unrelated  White  Leghorn 
strains.  Excellent  livability.  Very  high  egg 
production.  Large  white  eggs. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

from  one  of  New  England's  leading  strains. 
100%  pure.  Sires  from  225-300  egg  R.O.P. 
dams.  Very  large  brown  eggs. 


SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS  (Crossbreds) 

Kerr's  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross  of 
high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  Kerr's  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Describes  boost  in  vigor,  egg  production 
obtained  from  proven  crosses  high  egg 
strains.  Tells,  also,  about  Kerr's  Dual- 
Purpose  chicks.  And  Kerr’s  new  Broad- 
breasted  broiler  chicks.  Circular  is  free. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  it. 


We  welcome  your  inquiry.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 


19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Years  of  careful,  selective  breeding  assures 
chicb3  that  inherit  ALL  the  profitable  traits — 
malting  Gove  Barred  Bocks  the  perfect  choice 
for  meat  and  eggs. 

For  increased  commercial  pro- 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  duction  of  eggs  or  meat,  for 
PULLORUM  foundation  or  flock  improvement, 
CLEAN  and  for  crossed  matings — Gove 
Barred  Bocks  are  rated  ‘‘tops." 
Order  Gove  Chicks  Early! 

Write  for  Catalog  Full  Details. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE,  Box  R,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


CHAMBERLIN 

I  BARRED  ROCKS 


24  years  breeding  assures  all  the 
profitable  factors— including  top 
meat  quality  and  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They’ll  make  more  profits 
under  average  farm  conditions. 


6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Chicks  available  straight  run  or 
sexed — Order  yours  soon. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bratti«bi>n>\  vt. 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


Parks' 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 
Records  to  349.  Raised 
on  mountainside  ranges.  , 
Full  of  vigor.  Catalog.  < 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


OE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


SL!sffl»'5VDs 


Contest  Proven 
for  Your  Protection 

For  many  years  J.  J.  Warren  has  entered 
pens  of  his  production  R.I.  REDS  m  lead¬ 
ing  contest  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
has  done  this  for  just  one  reason,  namely: 
—to  offer  a  PROVEN  PERFORMANCE 
RECORD  as  a  guide  to  poultrymen  every¬ 
where  in  their  efforts  to  select  chicks 
that  will  produce  profitably.  And  the  con¬ 
sistent  high  placement  of  Warren  Reds 
in  various  contests  throughout  the  years 
definitely  prove  that  the  WARREN  STRAIN 
can  and  does  perform  profitably  under 
varying  conditions  of  climate  and  care. 
Here  is  another  example  of  WARREN 
RED  PERFORMANCE— 

FARMINGDALE  CONTEST 

SIXTH  WIN  IN  LAST  TEN  YEARS 

For  the  sixth  time  in  the  last  ten  years 
WARREN  REDS  took  top  honors.  The 
score:  High  Pen  All  Breeds — 3306  points 
—3098  egggs. 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mats. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
R0P  SIRED  CHICKS 

Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 

Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock-Hamp)  for  dual-pur¬ 
pose.  Sex  -  Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

"Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 

Write  Today  For  Oar  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Ordef  Combs  ESaltby,  quick  growing  Barred  Bock 
Chicks — they  make  heavy  layers  and  big  meat  birds. 
N.  H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  and  APPROVED. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices  today. 

Walter  W.  Cembs,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


BABY 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  CHICKS 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100  ORDERED 


10  extra  baby  chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  before 
February  1,  to  be  shipped  any  time.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 
pullorum  tested  breeding  flocks.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery. 
100%  live  arrival. 

Prices  Per  1 00 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  &.  Barred  Rocks .  . $11.95  $14.40  $13.45 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.I.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires, 

W.  Wyandottes.  Black  Australorps 

White  A  Brown  Leghorns . 

White  &  8lack  Minorcas . 


12.95  14.95  13.90 
12.95  23.50  6.00 


$Q.95 

CJany  breed 

ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$10.50 


Per 

100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Pept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  year  rolls  around  very  fast 
and  it  is  time  for  the  annual  report 
of  what  Publisher’s  Desk  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  1948.  The  figures  show  that 
$29,409.16  was  collected  for  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  amounts  ranged  from  10 
cents  to  $2,000.  There  were  a  number 
of  claims  for  $500  and  over,  and  a 
few  at  $1,000;  also  a  number  as  low 
as  10  cents  and  one  dollar.  The 
balance  were  in  various  amounts.  If 


we  put  a  monetary  value  on  those 
which  merely  involved  a  misunder¬ 
standing;  or  charged  ourselves  for  the 
time  and  effort  in  answering  the 
15,000  odd  letters  written,  that  in¬ 
volved  looking  up  information  and 
consulting  authorities,  the  record 
would  be  augmented  to  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  amount.  An  inquiry  in  regard  to 
insurance,  mines  or  some  unfamiliar 
companies,  means  at  times  that  a 
half  dozen  letters  must  be  written  and 


replies  received  before  we  can  an¬ 
swer  the  inquirer.  So  please  do  not 
be  impatient  if  there  is  a  delay.  We 
are  anxious  to  get  the  information 
for  you  but  delays  will  occur.  It  all 
takes  time  and  money  that  we  feel  is 
well  spent  if  we  are  serving  our 
readers;  and  no  request  is  too  trivial 
for  our  attention.  Companies  and 
individuals  disappear;  some  debtors 
are  indifferent  to  any  appeals  or  de¬ 
mands  for  what  appears  to  be  simple 
justice  in  many  cases,  but  we  do  not 
give  up  until  the  last  stone  is  over¬ 
turned.  Private  personal  claims 
against  people  in  the  same  locality, 
we  cannot  accept  for  collection.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  collect  bills  against 
local  dealers  or  stores,  and  if  we  re¬ 
ject  any  of  these,  please  understand 
our  position  in  the  matter.  Our  mean¬ 
est  offender  the  last  18  months  has 
been  the  Farmers’  Outlet  and  the 
District  Attorney  is  taking  a  hand  in 
this.  The  record  for  the  past  year 
shows  that  949  claims  were  collected 
in  the  amount  of  $29,409.16.  The  38 


year 

record 

1910 

400 

1911 

539 

1912 

550 

1913 

743 

1914 

800 

1915 

921 

1916 

1,192 

1917 

1,630 

1918 

2,232 

1919 

2,596 

1920 

2,493 

1921 

1,584 

1922 

1,479 

1923 

2,246 

1924 

1,588 

1925 

1,436 

1926 

1,613 

1927 

1,450 

1928 

1,046 

1929 

1,459 

1930 

1,148 

1931 

1,064 

1932 

1,240 

1933 

1,080 

1934 

1,153 

1935 

1,184 

1936 

1,093 

1937 

1,008 

1938 

1,098 

1939 

911 

1940 

820 

1941 

2,202 

1942 

1,104 

1943 

1,434 

1944 

1,058 

1945 

1,064 

1946 

894 

1947 

879 

1948 

949 

49,374 

We 

stand 

$9,665.45 

12,110.63 

10,026.51 

10.112.91 
10,665,50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961,21 

37.425.54 

44.684.29 
45,592.74 

45.804.23 
62,549.60 

79.138.91 
52,753.39 
56,323.09 

45.864.59 
52,520.94 

47.159.59 
49,554.01 
41,128.04 
57,065.68 
38,141.49 

39.791.83 

28.985.83 

39.452.15 

21.650.54 
20,714.48 
22,347.45 
23,568.07 
22,996.65 
35,876.36 

29.563.29 
36,164.72 
24,370.67 

26.526.24 

29.867.55 
30,733.42 

29.409.16 


$1,326,419.41 


a  justifiable  pride  in  the  help  we 
have  rendered  these  years  past.  We 
are  deeply  regretful  when  we  fail. 
Our  service  is  free  to  all  and  we 
promise  to  do  our  level  best  to  be  of 
service  to  our  readers. 


A  fraud  order  was  issued  against 
Parker  Johns  of  Chicago  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He 
advertised  in  comic  magazines  offer¬ 
ing  “Dick  Tracy  Wrist  Watches”  at 
$3.98.  The  watches  did  not  work  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  compa¬ 
ny  asking  for  replacements,  or  re¬ 
fund  of  the  money.  These  were  prom¬ 
ised  “soon”  but  were  never  received. 
The  Post  Office  Department  took  a 
hand  in  the  matter  and  Parker  Johns 
will  now  have  time  to  repent  for  his 
deception.  Cheating  children  is  about 
the  meanest  kind  of  fraud. 


After  reading  my  paper  I  won¬ 
dered  if  you  could  help  me  on  this 
transaction.  Two  years  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $223  in  payment 
for  eggs.  It  went  to  protest.  I  had  to 
pay  it  and  there  were  in  addition 
seven  cases  of  eggs  valued  at  $125 
that  they  never  made  any  attempt  to 
pay.  This  was  the  Bay-Mar  Company 
of  College  Point.  I  was  unable  to  get 
any  reply  or  settlement  and  I  hired 
a  lawyer  and  he  was  also  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Is  there  any  hope  of  getting  this 
money?  mrs.  g.  l. 

New  York 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  is  a 
hopeless  case.  The  Bay-Mar  Com¬ 
pany  went  out  of  business  in  January, 
1947.  The  former  proprietors  were 
Arthur  and  David  Press  who  were 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Biamonte  and 
Arthur  A.  Lev.  In  June  1947  the 
business  was  discontinued  and  it  is 
reported  some  bills  were  left  unpaid. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
former  principals. 


Would  you  advise  us  whether  the 
literature  enclosed  has  any  value? 
We  had  received  considerable  of  it 
for  years  past  but  have  never  paid 
any  money.  What  is  your  opinion? 

New  York  a.  c.  b. 

We  have  never  had  any  confidence 
in  this  Psychiana.  Some  profess  to 
have  been  helped  considerably  but 
we  could  not  see  that  it  had  any 
advantage  over  the  Golden  Rule  or 
the  Bible.  It  was  promoted  by  Frank 
B.  Robinson,  who  called  himself 
“archbishop  of  Psychiana.”  He  had 
founded  a  religious  cult  some  years 
back  and  endeavored  to  finance  his 
religion  by  selling  unsecured  notes  to 
the  American  public.  He  was  forced 
to  discontinue  this  feature.  He  also 
offered  a  “correspondence  course”  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  re¬ 
ligion.  We  have  referred  to  this 
previously  and  advised  our  people  to 
turn  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule.  Mr.  Robinson  died 
a  short  time  ago.  If  anyone  else  picks 
up  his  scheme  we  still  advise  our 
friends  to  pass  it  up. 


This  card  enclosed  was  received 
from  the  Andre  DuVal  Beauty  Salon 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  I  called  on 
them  for  an  appointment  they  told 
me  the  card  entitled  me  to  a  $10 
permanent,  which  included  hair  cut 
and  shampoo.  They  did  not  mention 
any  charge.  The  night  before  my 
husband  read  an  article  in  your  paper 
regarding  the  charge  and  I,  therefore, 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  and  they  said  $3.70. 
Consequently  I  did  not  have  the 
work  done  as  the  advertisement 
plainly  indicated  it  was  free.  They 
evidently  haven’t  changed  their 
tactics.  MRS.  E.  M. 

Ohio 

The  card  is  indeed  misleading.  It 
states  “You  have  been  selected  to 
receive  one  of  the  lovely  $10  “27-73” 
*  *  *  Permanents.”  “We  have  made 
arrangements  for  your  wave  to  be 
given  to  you  upon  presentation  of 
this  card.”  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Husband  on  his  careful  reading  and 
Mrs.  Wife  on  her  pertinent  inquiry. 
This  is  why  we  say  keep  in  mind  the 
various  schemes  we  refer  to  in  this 
column. 


We  reported  the  indictment  of  four 
officials  of  the  Westminister  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  Chicago  on 
charges  of  defrauding  the  public 
through  the  United  States  mails. 
Policies  had  been  issued  for  years 
back  which  offered  life,  health  and 
accident  protection  and  a  death  bene¬ 
fit  of  $7,500  with  benefits  for  disa¬ 
bility  of  $100  per  month  at  the  small 
cost  of  $1.00  per  month.  They  were 
not  licensed  to  sell  insurance  in  all 
States  and  seemed  to  concentrate  on 
clergymen.  The  Post  Office  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  company  re¬ 
jected  66.8  per  cent  of  all  claims. 
One  report  states  that  24  per  cent  of 
the  claims  paid  amounted  to  less 
than  $10  each;  66  per  cent  were  $20 
or  even  less;  88  per  cent  were  re? 
ported  at  $30  or  less.  The  company 
was  referred  to  in  our  last  issue.  The 
above  is  written  in  the  hope  that 
readers  will  make  sure  they  under¬ 
stand  their  policies  and  that  they 
read  them  before  signing  or  paying 
for  them. 


Income  Tax  Deadline  Jan.  15 

Farmers  (i.  e.  persons  who  de¬ 
rived  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
income  from  farming)  must  file 
declarations  of  their  estimated  in¬ 
come  and  tax  for  1948  (Form  1040- 
ES)  and  pay  such  estimated  tax  not 
later  than  January  15,  1949.  This 
estimated  tax  must  be  equal  to  at 
least  66%  per  cent  of  the  actual  tax 
as  finally  computed;  otherwise  a 
penalty  is  attached.  Since  the  law 
also  permits  the  filing  of  the  final 
return  on  January  15  instead  of 
March  15,  a  farmer  can  avoid  the 
January  15  filing  of  a  declaration 
and  a  March  15  filing  of  a  return,  by 
filing  his  final  return  on  January  15, 
eliminating  the  declaration  alto¬ 
gether.  In  such  case,  the  full  final 
tax  is  payable  on  the  filing  of  the 
return,  that  is,  on  January  15,  1949. 
The  better  practice,  however,  is  to 
file  a  declaration  and  pay  the  esti¬ 
mated  tax  on  January  15,  and  then 
make  the  final  return,  together  with 
any  additional  tax  payment  that  may 
be  due,  on  March  15.  This  procedure 
gives  the  taxpayer  additional  time  to 
accurately  compute  his  tax  and  be¬ 
sides,  allows  him  two  months’  use 
of  the  money  that  represents  the  final 
tax  payment  on  March  15  (difference 
between  66%  per  cent  of  final  tax 
as  estimated  and  100  per  cent  of 
final  tax  as  paid). 

Every  person  whose  1948  gross 
income  was  $600  or  over,  must  file  a 
return.  Farmers,  operating  on  a  cash 
basis,  must  file  Form  1040,  the  regu¬ 
lar  tax  return,  and  Form  1040-F,  a 
schedule  of  farm  income  and  ex¬ 
pense.  If  on  the  accrual  basis,  a 
farmer  files  Form  1040  and  either 
fills  out  Schedule  C  on  page  2  Form 
1040,  or  fills  out  and  files  Form 
1040-F. 

There  are  three  major  changes 
under  the  1948  Revenug  Act,  all  of 
them  helpful  to  the  taxpayer: 

1.  Each  individual  exemption  is 
now  $600,  instead  of  $500  as  previ¬ 
ously.  Thus,  where  a  farmer,  with  a 
wife  and  three  minor  children,  has  a 
net  income  (i.  e.  gross  receipts  less 
all  operating  expenses  and  allowable 
deductions)  of  $3,000  or  less,  no 
Federal  income  tax  is  due  although 
he  must  file  a  declaration  and/or  a 
return.  If  the  taxpayer  is  65  years  old 
or  over,  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
an  additional  $600  exemption,  that  is, 
$1,200.  If  his  wife  is  also  over  65,  the 
total  exemption  for  both  of  them  is 
$2,400. 

2.  Whether  a  husband  is  the  sole 
income  or  wage  earner,  or  husband 
and  wife  both  have  incomes,  the  total 
income  can  be  split  evenly  between 
them,  and  the  tax  computed  on  each 
one-half  separately;  thus  avoiding 
the  higher  tax  brackets.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  result,  husband  and  wife 
must  file  a  joint  return. 

3.  In  1947  there  was  alive  per  cent 

credit  against  the  tax  as  finally  com¬ 
puted.  This  was  eliminated  by  the 
1948  Act  and  instead  a  taxpayer  is 
now  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  17  per 
cent  on  the  first  $400  of  his  tax 
($68.),  and  12  per  cent  of  the  balance 
of  tax  up  to  $100,000.  • 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  ML 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60 
cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  week,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 

Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

MACHINE  and  hand  milkers  wanted.  Married  men, 

$180  per  month  and  house.  Single  men.  $160  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Apply :  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 
Flemington.  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED,  all  around  farmer  on  large  irrigated 

L.  I.  machine  operated  farm.  Must  be  an  expert 
tractor  man.  New  home,  all  conveniences,  good  pay, 
must  be  hard  worker  and  have  excellent  references. 
BOX  9016,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farmer  to  run  farm  for  breed¬ 

ing  beef  cattle.  Knowledge  of  cattle  care  and 
growing  of  grass  desirable.  Must  be  capable  of 
operating  truck  and  farm  machinery.  Permanent 
position.  New  house  will  be  furnished.  BOX  0105, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man  for  D.H.I.A.  work.  New  Haven 
County.  Must  meet  people  easily.  Good  nay,  board 
and  room.  Apply,  County  Agent,  335  Prospect  St., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn. _ _ 

HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  wanted  for  Long  Island 
growing  dairy  farm.  Must  be  steady,  sober  and 
reliable.  Ideal  working  and  living  conditions.  Top 
wages.  Paid  vacation.  BOX  0106,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
T', jells,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  beekeeeper  for  1949.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife.  Wife  to  do  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping.  Man  to  do  general  work. 
Location  New  Jersey,  55  miles  from  New  York.  First 
class  separate  accommodations.  Include  reference  and 
experience  in  letter.  BOX  0201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  modern  farm,  must  be 
experienced  with  Leghorns.  New  3-room  house  for 
personal  use.  Write  giving  experience  and  previous 
employers.  BOX  0202,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ADULT  owners  need  middleaged  man,  caretaker,  plain 
cook,  houseworker;  some  outside  work.  Live  in 
modern  house,  10-acre  New  Jersey  farm,  near  good 
town.  Steady,  experienced  worker,  no  smoking,  good 
disposition,  well  recommended.  Answer  in  full  first 
letter  salary  desired,  etc.  BOX  0208,  Rural  New- 
Yorkcr. _ 

WOMAN  without  family  ties  for  good  housework  job. 

Doctor’s  home,  two  children.  Modern  household 
equipment.  Regular  time  off.  Private  room.  $25  a 
week  with  increase.  Write  Mrs.  L.  Lipson,  3  Clinton 
Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Phone  2157. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man.  Honest,  sober.  Familiar  with 
farm  work;  to  help  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 
Milk  family  cow.  Good  board.  Give  age,  past  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

MAN  and  wife:  Woman  good  plain  cook,  general 
houseworker,  some  laundry;  man  simple  garden, 
lawn  work,  general  handyman  for  family  of  two 
adults.  Modern  home,  on  one-acre  plot,  all  latest 
electric  equipment.  Private  room  with  bath  for  help. 
Experience  and  willingness  required.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Monthly  wages  $160.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  662, 
Westbury,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ 

MALE  help  wanted:  Married  wash  man  with  ex¬ 
perience.  $200  minimum  salary.  Call,  write  or  wire 
collect  Bradford  Hospital,  Bradford,  Pa. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  first-rate  dairyman  and  farmer 
with  small  top  Guernsey  herd  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Two-men  proposition  under  owner’s  ac¬ 
tive  supervision.  Please  state  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  0219,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER  to  farm  and  manage  200  acres  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Ideal  location.  Farm  in  production. 
Dairy  herd.  Six  room  convenient  house  for  farmers 
family.  Share  basis.  Owner  will  finance.  BOX  0220, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  cook,  some  housework.  Permanent  position 
country  home.  Four  in  family,  two  school  age.  Good 
salary.  Mrs.  Vanderpool,  Glen  Alpin  Road.  Morris- 
town,  N-  J. _ 

WANTED :  Farmer  herdsman ;  clean,  reliable,  for 
large  modern  dairy  farm.  Six  room  house,  bath, 
furnace;  $150  per  month.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  fqr  elderly  woman,  not  in¬ 
valid,  living  in  own  home  conveniently  located  in 
Long  Island  village.  Communicate  41  Sarles  Lane. 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Good  hand  milker  for  10-12  Guernseys  with 
general  farming  experience;  wife  to  cook,  general 
housework.  Congenial  family  on  small  dairy  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Permanent  position  for  right 
couple,  private  quarters;  $175;  board.  Thomas  Oakes, 
R.  D.  2,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  experienced  layers,  married, 
honest:  steady  work;  small  house,  -  right  party. 
State  age,  experience,  salary,  reference.  BOX  0226, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  all  around  farmer  to  work  a  good 
farm  on  shares  with  opportunity  to  lease  with  option 
to  buy  it  after  one  year  of  operation.  Please  give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  0230,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  grown  son  to  work  on 
grain  farm.  Must  have  complete  knowledge  equip¬ 
ment  and  field  work.  Permanent  position  with  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  Qualified  party.  Will  furnish 
details  to  suitable  replies.  W.  Boland,  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED :  Herdsman  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
Guernsey  herd.  Must  be  good  judge  of  cattle  and 
thoroughly  understand  his  business  as  proven  by  his 
references.  Modern  home,  wonderful  position  for  right 
man.  August  Tschirky,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  small  family.  Apt.  four  rooms  and 
bath;  $160  per  month  and  privileges.  Good  character 
and  habits.  Part  time  work  for  wife  if  desired. 
Albany  County.  BOX  0231,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  and  cooking  for  4 
adults.  Own  room  and  bath,  references,  $160  per 
month.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Griffcn,  1131  North  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone  W’hite  Plains  9-3028. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MANAGER:  All  branches,  lifetime  experience,  practi¬ 
cal,  scientific,  resultful  commercial  farming;  specialty 
purebred  Guernseys.  BOX  0109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate  single,  age  40,  experi¬ 
enced  dairy,  poultry,  former  owner,  start  $150 
month,  full  board.  BOX  0203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  gardener,  caretaker.  Can  milk.  Single. 
BOX  0204,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  white,  age  44,  Protestant.  Desires 
position  maintenance  in  hotel  or  private  estate. 
Florida  preferred.  Would  go  anywhere.  References. 
Edward  B.  Metcalfe.  349  State,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

FRENCHMAN,  30,  married,  one  child;  desires  po¬ 
sition,  caretaker  small  estate,  small  general  farm; 
experience,  references,  salary,  house.  BOX  0209, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker,  49.  seeks  position'  country 
estate.  Egelhof,  R.  3,  Brewster,  N,  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  28  years  experience  managing  egg 
and  breeding  farms;  married,  no  children,  seeks 
position  on  modern  establishment.  Can  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  help.  House  of  5-6  rooms  essential.  BOX 
0210,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  mechanic,  handyman,  seeks  position 
within  100  miles  New  York.  Family  of  four,  grown 
son  milker.  BOX  0211,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK -Housekeeper,  middle  age,  experienced,  capable 
adults  only;  small  home.  BOX  0212,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  two  years  agricultural 
college.  Experience.  Fast,  accurate  trapnesting,  egg 
grading,  packing,  candling.  Laying,  brooding,  general 
flocks.  Killing,  dressing  birds.  BOX  0213,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  caretaker  of  small  stable  of 
horses  or  beef  cattle.  Lewis  Tietze,  -  Mendham, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

RELIABLE  man,  50,  German-American  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  poultry  farm. *  *BOX  0214,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

AMERICAN,  widower,  70,  would  like  place  to  work 
on  small  farm.  Experienced  all  dairy  work,  butter 
making,  poultry.  Strictly  temperate,  no  tobacco.  BOX 
0215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager:  36,  married,  no  children,  no  drinker, 
20  years  experience  in  registered  stock  on  test, 
all  phases  of  modern  dairy  farming,  crop  rotation, 
operation  and  repair  of  modern  machinery,  fitting 
and  showing  of  cattle;  wants  complete  management  of 
registered  herd  and  farm.  Write  all  information, 
and  wages  offered  in  first .  letter.  Available  March  1. 
BOX  0221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  gardener,  greenhouse,  cut  flowers,  pot 
plants,  vegetables.  Capable  of  school,  estate,  com¬ 
mercial  position.  Housing.  BOX  16,  Fine  View,  N.  Y. 


WIDOWER,  all-around  handyman.  Best  references, 
no  liquor.  Good  home.  BOX  0222,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

COLORED  man  with  small  family  wants  job  as 
caretaker  with  outside  living  quarters;  handy  with 
tools  Best  of  references.  BOX  494,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 
MARRIED  veteran,  broiler  experience,  wishes  2  yr. 

G.  I.  training  contract  reliable  poultry  farm;  $160 
month,  quarters  and  conveniences.  Pennisi,  105-14  27th 
Ave.,  East  Elmhurst,  L.  I. _ 

CREAMERY ,\ IAN,  20  years  experienced,  pasteurizer, 
butter  and  cheese  maker,  ice  cream  mixes;  licensed 
tester.  Prefer  country  plant  where  small  house  is 
available.  BOX  0232,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  raised,  agricultural  college  graduate,  married, 
veteran,  without  children;  desires  position  on  dairy 
or  general  farm.  Good  house  essential.  Best  of  habits 
and  references.  BOX  0233,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2, _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N,  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Western 
New  Jersey.  Not  over  $20,000.  BOX  8090,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

BARGAIN  list,  fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  3.  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 
SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down,  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  for  rent,  central  New  York  near  Syracuse,  450 
acres,  accommodates  60  head.  Two  houses;  modern, 
gas,  electricity,  water,  very  productive,  alfalfa  corn, 
grain.  150  acres  new  seeding.  Located  on  state  high¬ 
way  No.  5.  One  mile  from  town.  Excellent  markets. 
School  bus.  Some  tools.  Cash  or  share  rent.  Available 
January  1,  1949.  J.  G.  Conley,  1649  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  _ 

119  ACRES  on  Penna.  Route  115,  11  miles  north  of 
Easton.  Pa.,  90  acres  fertile  tillable  soil,  stream, 
good  70  by  40  barn,  pig  pen,  etc.,  solid  stone  8-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  beautiful  location. 
Apply  Jacob  Wiersma,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Windgap,  Pa. 
FOR  Sale:  230  acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
tractor  worked.  BOX  0205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  One  man  farm,  12-15  acres,  Schoharie 
County.  No  brokers.  BOX  0206.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  General  village  store  with  four  apartments. 

$63,000  rent  income;  on  Main  Street  and  Main 
Highway,  near  school,  churches,  bank,  hotel,  stock  of 
merchandise,  inventory  about  $7,500;  fixtures  and  all 
real  estate.  $42,000  business  last  year.  Pre-war  price 
$16,500.  Must  be  sold  in  the  next  30  days.  Square 
Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  Complete  dairy  farm  26 
miles  to  Utica;  includes  18  head  cattle,  4-can  milk- 
cooler,  fine  line  equipment;  150  acres,  65  tillable, 
balance  pasture-woods ;  8-room  home  with  electricity, 
nice  setting;  double  garage;  barn  30x60,  20  stanchions; 
new  milk  house;  poultry  house;  brooder  house;  price 
complete  only  $6,000.  C-5508.  West's  Farm  Agency, 
W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U,  S.  No.  20. 

FARM  for  rent:  100  acres,  5-room  house,  38  stanchion 
cow  barn,  horse  barn,  wagon  shed;  55  miles  from 
New  York  City,  in  Putnam  County.  Rent  $100  per 
month.  Write  BOX  0216,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

87  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  Located  very  close  to 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.  In  the  heart  of  the  dairy  and 
cash  crop  section.  Well  built  8-room  house,  new 
furnace,  electricity,  wonderful  water,  new  kitchen 
range.  Modern  barn,  15  stanchions,  room  for  more, 
water  cups,  two  silos,  two  horse  stalls,  box  stalls. 
Large  tool  room,  modern  milk  house  with  electric 
milk  cooler,  poultry  house  capacity  for  500,  brooder 
house.  Fine  set  of  tools,  Farmall  tractor  on  rubber, 
milking  machine,  electric  milk  cooler,  hay  loader, 
mowing  machine,  suiky  cultivator,  sulky  plow,  grain 
drill,  corn  planter,  corn  harvester,  side  delivery  rake, 
dump  rake,  drags,  wagons,  bobs,  buzz  saw,  engine, 
hay  forks,  ropes.  A  fine  herd;  11  milking  cows, 
yearling  bull,  two  horses.  This  farm  will  winter  and 
summer  25  milking  cows  and  young  stock.  Property 
must  be  sold.  Everything  goes  $14,000.  If  you  have 
$4,590  to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance  with 
terms  very  easy.  For  more  information  call,  write, 
wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 
Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for 
new  Spring  farm  catalogue. _ 

A  REAL  buy!  10-room  old  farm  house,  remodeled, 
telephone,  electricity,  spring  water,  25x50  ft.  bam 
with  concrete  floor,  water,  light,  heat;  55-acre  pasture, 
fields,  woods,  streams,  views.  House  has  large  living 
room,  central  hall,  three  fireplaces,  rebuilt  chimneys, 
two  baths,  downstairs  lavatory,  basement  laundry 
tubs,  modern  electric  kitchen,  oil-hot  water  heat, 
interchangeable  scrcens-storm  sashes,  screened  porch, 
sun  deck,  attached  two-car  garage,  overhead  doors, 
top  floor  studio;  sheds  and  fruit  trees,  grapes,  fences, 
pond.  Four  miles  to  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  30  miles 
New  York.  ,  Price  $27,000.  Write  BOX  0217,  Rural 
New-Yorker;1 _ 

PROFITABLE  120  acre  dairy,  36  years  same  owner¬ 
ship;  concrete  highway;  35  miles  Philadelphia. 
Modern  buildings,  seven  room  stone  house  with  bath, 
electricity,  furnace.  Former  operator  sold  herd  and 
all  machinery  December  11th  to  go  to  college.  All 
crops  in  for  dairy.  Possession  April  1st.  R.  F.  D. 
Route  No,  1,  Box  41,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

1%  ACRES,  house,  three  apartments,  six  garages, 
for  retired  or  builder.  Church,  school,  bank  few 
steps.  Income.  Price  $22,000.  Barth,  owner,  244 
Rochelle  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J, 

DAIRY  farm,  480  acres,  nice  house,  100  cow  barn, 
silo,  tractors,  equipment;  98  purebred  cows  and 
heifers.  200  acres.  Good  buildings,  equipment.  40 
cows.  108  acres.  Nice  buildings,  machinery.  Com¬ 
plete  description  free.  Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport, 
New  York. _ 

100  ACRE  farm.  35  acres  timber,  four  miles  from 
North  East,  Pa.  Grape  and  fruit  country.  10-room 
house,  large  barn,  running  water,  electricity.  Carrie 
Dieter,  309  West  26th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  40  acres  land.  11  miles  from  -Sanford, 
Florida;  $500.  BOX  0223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Apple  orchard,  about  600  trees,  storage, 
and  sales  stand;  also  equipment,  such  as  spray 
rig,  tractor,  water  supply,  ladders  and  boxes.  On 
Route  22,  about  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Rental,  $125  per  month.  Wm.  F.  MacDonald,  Armonk, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  bungalow  75x145;  45  miles  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  residential  section  Great  South  Bay,  L.  I. 
Living,  dinette,  kitchen,  store,  refrigerator,  sinks, 
cabinets.  Two  bedrooms,  oil  heat,  breeze  way, 
garage;  $15,000.  Immediate  occupancy.  BOX  0224, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  60-acre  farm,  Middletown,  New  York. 

Four  rooms.  Peter,  92-17  103rd  Ave.,  Ozone  Park 
17,  New  York. 

FOR  Rent:  Poultry  farm,  Sullivan  County,  equipped 
with  1,900  layers.  Oil  heated  house,  electricity, 
telephone.  Immediate  tenancy.  BOX  0227,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  farm;  dairy,  poultry,  of  medium 
size;  or  rent  with  option  to  buy.  Improvements.  No 
mountain  farm.  BOX  0228,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TWO  acres  at  borough  line  on  No.  6  highway;  ex¬ 
cellent  for  roadside  establishment;  4-room  house. 
Further  details.  J.  H.  Heavener,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
WANTED:  Farm  to  work  on  shares.  No  money  but 
a  good,  honest  worker;  no  drinker.  BOX  47,  New 
Milford,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  bungalows,  wants.  Plenty 
buyers.  Arena  Farm  Agency.  204  East  110th  St., 
New  York. 

RETIREMENT  farm.  Everything  for  modern  living. 

Income  from  rental  farm  land.  Send  for  brochure. 
Harry  Buker,  Westover,  Maryland. 


SMALL  New  England  village.  12  room  house,  all 
improvements,  acreage;  junction  of  two  highways; 
bargain  for  immediate  sale.  BOX  0234,  Rural  Nfew- 
Yorker. _ 

190  ACRE  Susquehanna  County  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farm.  Stocked  and  equipped.  27  head  stock,  new 
tractor;  good  tools  and  buildings;  $16,000.  Write 
BOX  0235,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  good  plain  Protestant  home. 

Farm  or  suburban  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  preferred. 
Fond  of  children.  Moderate  income.  BOX  0207,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  men.  Good  food,  warm  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  $12.50  weekly.  Write  BOX  296, 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  Vermont  mapla  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  _ 

HONEY:  19  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  third  zone 
$3.17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  new  low  prices  on  five  gallon  cans  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon's  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  I  bu.  oranges 
$4.25,  %  bu.  $2,75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida.  _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $2.00 

bushel.  Tangerines  or  mixed  fruit  $2.50  bushel. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs. 

$1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00;  30  lbs.  $8.00.  Old  fashioned 
buckwheat  flour,  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Postage  paid  third 
zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY-Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat.  Five  pound 

pails  delivered  $1.25.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield, 
Penna. 


INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits :  Fresh-picked,  home- 

packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seedless 
grapefruit,  $4.25;  oranges,  $4.65;  half  and  half, 
$4.45;  red  or  pink  grapefruit.  $5.25;  Temple  oranges, 
$5.6o;  %  Temple  oranges,  %  seedless  grapefruit, 
$5.00.  Tangerines,  %  bushel,  $3.45.  Florida  honey 
(shipped  with  fruit  only),  1  pound,  $.32,  5  pounds, 
$1.45.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Waba3so,  Florida. 


HONEY:  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.00;  60  lb.  cans  $9.50. 
All  postpaid  second  zone.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


LARGO.  Florida:  Walsingham  Groves.  Tree  ripened 

fruits.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Oranges,  bushel  $2.75; 
grapefruits,  bushel  $2.50;  mixed,  bushel  $2.60- 
tangerines,  when  in  season,  bushel  $3.25.  F.O.B- 
Largo. 


:  Clover -rasp  berry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
59.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FALL  honey  medium:  5  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid  third 

zone.  In  new  60  lb.  cans  granulated,  $7.00  not 
postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


DELICIOUS,  different,  creamed  honey:  4%  lbs  pail 
$1.95;  6  15-ounce  cartons  $2.50.  Extracted  honey, 
5  lbs.  pail  $1.65.  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White 
River  Jet.,  Vermont. 


HONEY:  White  clover  little  basswood,  excellent  flavor 

60  ,  lb.  can  $10,  L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

DELIdOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 

shipped  from  our  own  groves.  Express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct,  90  lb.  box  $7.50- 

/;Uoi‘elT,  A11  grapefruit,  box  $7.00; 

bushel  $4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island. 
±>  lorida. 


PURE  dark  Vermont  maple  syrup  $4.50  gallon  pre- 

_ paid-  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 

color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3  75- 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25  As 
good  as  the  best  you’ve  had  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd . 
Clearwater,  Florida.  u„ 


60  lbs-  Bght  clover  $9.00;  darker  clover 

$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  buckwheat  $7.20.  Lavern 
Depew.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  “ 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90 

®UCl£Vheat  ^5s’o  !V25L  10s’  *2-40-  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5  pound  pails  $1  50 

postpaid.  Forty-five  years  of  bee  keeping.  Purity 
guaranteed.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1931.  Crop  1949  best  yet.  Oranges 
or  grapefruit  or  mixed  $3.75  bushel  prepaid. 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


CLOVER  honey,  five  pound  paid  $1.45  delivered  third 

zone;  six  $7.50;  buckwheat  $1.25  and  $6.00.  John 
Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


f,ru,U’  .  lo"®r  prices-  Oranges,  grapefruit 
Florida  bUShe1'  A'  Shaw’  1511  6th  Ave-'  Bradenton. 

HONEY:  Not  prepaid.  60-lb.  can  clover  $10  °0- 
blov<Lr ;^aSS5002’  *9-00-  Carton,  6  5-lb.  tins,  $6:60 
and  $0.70.  Buckwheat  or  Fall  flower  60  lbs.  $8  10 
crystallized  condition,  $7.20;  6  os.  $5.40.  (10  pounds 
an  i  delivered  third  zone.  $2.70;  5  pounds, 

Odessa  N°WY  P  °"  l8rge  l0tS’  Ray  Wi,cox* 


DELICIOUS  creamy  smooth  Fall  blend  honey;  also 

T,^eT-nF,™  Rounds  ?1-30;  carton  04  six  $6.85. 
Belden  Baker.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

COMB  honey,  buckwheat-amber,  $7.00  case  of  °4 

L.  F.  Howden  and  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

ho"ey  clover  and  wildflower  mixed,  five  pounds 
$1.30;  10  pounds  $2.55  postpaid  third  zone.  Nelson 
Joslyn,  No.  Blenheim,  N,  Y. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Sears  Roebuck  1,500  egg  electric  incu¬ 
bator  used  four  years,  $60.  Also  Montgomery  Ward 
9o0  egg  electric  incubator,  $30.  Ernest  Best,  200 
Seymour  St.,  Fredonja,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Fort  Wayne  milk  bottle  filler  and  capper 

with  Kleen-Seal  cappers,  fills,  Vz  pts.  and  quarts. 
Chas.  L.  Wagner,  R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N,  J. 

WANTED:  Tractor,  Cletrac  or  Caterpillar.  BOX  0218 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Case  Pick-up  hay  baler  model  N  C  M- 

A-l  condition.  Sweet  Clover  Farms,  Mountainville.” 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  De  Laval  milker,  complete  with  two 

units,  pump,  piping  and  stall  cocks  for  44  cows 

*5re®  p?“s>  all  stainless  steel,  reasonable.  One 

Sturdy-Bilt  Soaker  type  milk  bottle  washer  Manual 
control  ideal  for  small  operation.  This  machine  does 
a  good  mb  of  washing  bottles  but  too  small  for  our 
dairy.  One  Dacro  Double  Head  Capper.  Taylor's 
Dairy,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. _ 

GARDEN  tractor,  new,  never  used.  $149.50.  Write: 

Stanley  Wooden,  Route  5,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

NEW  movie  camera,  projector,  screen,  new  Revere 

_ sound  projector.  Reasonable,  guaranteed.  Stanley 

Wooden,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Baled  mixed  hay,  timothy,  alfalfa,  wire 

bales  preferred.  State  price  at  farm.  BOX  0225 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Orchard  duster,  perfect  condition;  com- 

plete  details,  model,  year,  price.  Claymore  Farms 
Ticonderoga,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  fence  posts,  assorted. 

Poles.  Wholesale.  F.  G.  Fletcher.  Norwood,  N.  i. 

PRIME  Vermont  baled  ha'y  for  sale:  Grade  No.  1 

tim. -clover  mix.  at  barn  $35  per  ton;  Grade  No.  3 
tim. -clover  mix.  at  barn  $20  per  ton.  Hay  from  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  meadows,  southern  Vermont  Champlain 
Valley.  Easy  of  access,  shown  any  tftae.  Write  BOX 
0229,  Rural  New-Yorker  or  telephone  evenings 
GRamercy  7-0378,  New  York  City. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


brooks  APPLIANCE  CO. 

227-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name 


City. . . .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  Q  Woman  Q  or  Child  Q 


/F/rS£//*S.../r/r&MFSS../F/rGK/PES„,7]V&l/ 


THROW  AWAY 


PROOF! 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

“I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonder /u/belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
rupture.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  — Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 

I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Moritz,  General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  III. 

“IT'S  TOPS" 

"Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  Th^minute  I  put  it  on,  my  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops  1’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance.”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54A,  Lafayette,  La. 

“DID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED" 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Rollinger,  242  Arlington  Ave.. 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED" 

“I  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  support,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
Wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
all  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured.” 

—  G.  B.  Russell,  Box  106,  Cherokee,  Ala.  J 


THAT  TRUSS! 

Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  . . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  . . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair .  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap—  Sanitary—  Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor — ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention !  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or 'it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  w^at  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No... don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers ! 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
c.e. brooks, inventor  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 

this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now — today — hurry!  AU  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 

FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

PLASNTENVELOPE  JUST  CLIP  and  SEND  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Co..  227-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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More  and  Better  Chicks  for  1949 


the  American  people,  need 
more  chicks  and  better  chicks 
during  this  1949  chick  rearing 
season  just  ahead.  Food  eggs 
and  poultry  meat  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  significant 
place  in  the  daily  diets  of  everyone  during 
this  last  couple  of  years  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  these 
farm-raised  poultry  foods  will  continue  to 
increase  for  some  time  to  come.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  expect  poultrymen  to  keep  up 
or  increase  their  flocks  unless  they  can  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  in 
payment  for  their  labors.  The  economic  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  coming  year  will  have  to  be 
made  are  such  as  to  compel  poultrymen  to 
be  efficient  all  along  the  line.  That  line  starts 
now  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
1949  chick  season. 

The  1949  chick  season  should  be 
set  up  in  an  orderly,  economical, 
systematic  and  efficient  manner. 

One  eye  must  be  kept  on  costs 
throughout  the  growing  season, 
the  other  on  chick  quality.  One  of 
the  main  objectives  of  this  chick 
season  must  be  to  rear  a  good 
quality  flock  of  pullet  layer  re¬ 
placements.  As  the  chicks  are 
grown,  so  are  the  egg  producers 
of  next  year  shaped. 

Improve  the  Flock 

Three  suggestions  for  flock  im¬ 
provement  which  may  be  put  into 
operation  before  a  single  chick  is 
hatched:  (1)  Select  the  breeding 
hens  carefully  and  critically  this 
Spring,  and  breed  from  fewer  but 
better  hens,  paying  more  attention 
to  the  male  birds  with  which  these 
hens  are  mated.  (2)  Scrutinize  the 
eggs  gathered  from  mated  flocks 
daily,  and  sort  out  any  hatching 
eggs  of  a  standard  which  you 
hope  next  year’s  layers  to  produce. 

Do  not  save  any  hatching  eggs  which  are  ir¬ 
regular  in  shape,  with  imperfect  shells,  wrong 
shell  color,  or  under-sized.  On  that  last  point, 
weigh  eggs  going  into  the  incubators,  and  set 
only  those  weighing  from  24  to  28  ounces  to 
the  dozen.  Be  firm  on  this  size  selection,  for 
it  will  pay  dividends  next  Fall  when  the  new 
pullets  start  laying.  (3)  Candle  every  egg 
selected  for  incubation,  to  be  sure  that  none 
with  blood  spots  or  other  observable  defects 
are  set.  The  tendency  to  produce  blood  spots 
is,  we  believe,  inherited.  The  elimination  of 
all  blood  spot  eggs  from  incubator  trays  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  cut  down  on  egg  losses  due 
to  that  cause  next  year. 

Add  to  these  three  points  the  following 
considerations:  Do  not  hold  eggs  which  are 
to  be  incubated  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
preferably  10  days,  before  starting  them  on 
the  road  to  chick  development.  Age  in  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  tends  to  spell  poor  hatches.  Store  the 
selected  hatching  eggs,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  eggs  gathered  from  mated  flocks,  but 
which  are  considered  un¬ 
fit  for  incubation,  may  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as 
found  for  good  eggs,  and 
thus  made  to  increase 
farm  income  at  once.  Store 
the  eggs  in  a  cool,  clean 
egg  room  where  they  will 
not  change  materially 
during  the  few  days  they 
must  be  kept  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  incu¬ 
bator  trays.  The  air  in  this 
egg  room  should  be  moist, 
not  dry,  to  keep  evapo¬ 
ration  from  the  eggs  at  a 
minimum.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  this  room  should 
not  be  below  40  degrees 
F.,  nor  above  60  degrees, 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson  this  season;  and  see  that  they  eat  it. 


on  the  other  hand,  not  be  injured  by  chilling. 
Arrange,  of  course,  to  keep  the  hatching  eggs 
perfectly  clean,  and  change  their  position  at 
least  once  daily  by  moving  them.  Set  only 
clean-shelled  eggs. 

Plan  for  High  Hatchability 

The  actual  cost  of  a  hatched  chick  is  a 
significant  figure  in  any  Spring  season  on  the 
poultry  plant.  Every  chick  cost  starts  with  the 
real  cost  of  the  egg  from  which  it  hatches, 
and  some  features  may  raise  this  figure.  In¬ 
fertility  of  eggs  placed  in  the  incubator  adds 
to  the  cost  of  each  chick  hatched.  To  assure, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  100  per  cent  fertility  in 
the  eggs  used  in  incubation  furnish  enough 
male  birds  (one  for  each  10  hens  is  a  good 


Getting  the  Brooder  House  Ready 

As  chicks  are  taken  off  the  incubator  hatch¬ 
ing  trays,  or  are  received  from  the  party  from 
which  they  have  been  purchased,  they  should 
be  culled.  Give  brooder  room,  and  costly 
growing  feeds,  only  to  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  appearing  chicks.  Don’t  bother  for  a 
moment  with  weak,  malformed  chicks.  And, 
of  course,  the  1949  chicks  should  have  been 
secured,  at  home  or  by  purchase,  from  breed¬ 
ers  tested  and  known  to  be  free  from  pullorum 
disease,  as  this  is  most  important. 

The  chicks  are  ready  for  the  days  in  the 
heated  brooders.  Here  much  is  made  of  the 
quality  of  the  replacement  layers  and  of  the 
broilers.  Brooder  days  are  significant  in  any 
efficiency  chick  growing  program.  Before  any 
lot  of  chicks  is  removed  to  the 
brooders,  the  brooder  room  should 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  all 
old  litter  removed,  the  floors  and 
low  walls  well  disinfected,  the 
whole  place  dried  out.  The  brood¬ 
ers  should  have  been  started  so 
as  to  check  their  operating  proper¬ 
ly  and  to  provide  brooder  space 
that  is  warm  and  dry  for  the  new 
chicks.  Install  and  start  the 
brooder  stoves,  whether  electric, 
coal-burning,  or  of  other  types, 
about  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
coming  of  the  chicks,  just  as  good 
insurance.  Get  the  place  running 
evenly,  with  the  temperature 
holding  at  about  92  degrees  F., 
down  where  the  chicks  must  live; 
that  is,  about  two  inches  above  the 
litter,  and  under  the  outer  rim  of 
the  brooder  canopy.  At  this  degree 
it  should  be  held  for  the  first 
week.  The  temperature  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  that  back 
.......  ^  _  .....  .  .  '  under  the  hover,  of  course,  and 

reruh,  tn  mb*  ™  _ Z™  somewhat  less  than  that  out  away 

from  the  brooder.  Chicks  should 
be  able  to  seek  the  degree  of  heat 


ready  to  take  on  their  work.  These  trays  of  bright  youngsters  have  just 
been  hatched  at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


rule),  protect  the  mated  flocks  from  any 
possible  low  temperatures  which  will  frost 
combs  and  cause  pain  and  inactivity  amongst 
the  breeders  even  for  a  day;  promote  normal 
daily  activity  in  the  flocks  by  every  common 
sense  practice  available.  Every  fertile  egg 
should  hatch,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
Hatchability  is  partly  a  matter  of  inheritance, 
and  that  must  be  ascertained  prior  to  the 
hatching  season  by  the  examination  of  records, 
which  should  be  carefully  kept.  The  poultry 
pedigree  should  show  a  tendency  toward  good 
hatchability,  as  well  as  numbers  of  eggs  laid. 
High  hatchability  is  also  partly  a  matter  of 
proper  feeding;  both  hens  and  males  need 
constant  intake  of  breeder  mashes  and  plenty 
of  energy-making  grain  during  the  season  in 
which  eggs  are  being  saved  for  incubation. 
These  breeder  rations  must  contain  the  full 
complement  of  vitamins,  minerals,  proteins 
and  nutrients  in  suitable  ratios.  Seek  a  satis¬ 
factory  •  breeder  ration,  and  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  the  breeding  flocks  daily  during 


comfort  they  need  and  want.  They  must  not  be 
chilled,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  over -heated; 
they  won’t  be  if  these  temperatures  are  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Then,  during  the  next  three  weeks, 
allow  the  temperature  reading  at  that  place 
to  drop  about  four  to  five  degrees  each  week, 
unless  outside  weather  conditions  are  severe. 
Watch  the  chicks  all  the  time  and  keep  them 
comfortable,  whatever  the  thermometer  reads. 

Set  up  a  chick  guard  which  may  be  made 
of  half  inch  mesh  wire  netting,  about  15  to  18 
inches  high,  or  other  available  material,  in 
order  to  keep  the  chicks  from  straying  farther 
away  than  about  18  inches  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hover  during  their  first  three  or 
four  days  beneath  the  brooders.  This  readily 
movable  fence  may  be  expanded  gradually 
duing  the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  it  will 
probably  be  no  longer  necessary  to  use  it  at 
all.  This  chick  guard  keeps  the  chicks  from 
becoming  chilled,  holds  them  near  the  food 
hoppers,  and  thereby  helps  to  get  them  to  eat¬ 
ing  enough  food  in  those  early  days  of  growth. 

If  possible,  give  the  chicks 
access  to  sour  skimmilk, 
fed  in  regular  water 
fountains,  daily  and  all 
the  time  during  their  first 
six  weeks;  this  instead  .of 
drinking  water.  It  will 
give  the  chicks  a  spurt 
forward  toward  quick, 
healthy  growth,  and  in  it 
they  will  get  enough 
water.  We  have  found 
nothing  which  will  get 
chicks  started  better  than 
sour  skimmilk  feeding. 
Wash  the  milk  fountains 
carefully  every  morning, 
and  furnish  a  fresh  milk 
supply  daily,  of  course. 
On  many  general  farms 

in  order  that  the  germ  Good  chicks  grow  into  good  birds.  These  White  Leghorns  represent  the  business  units  on  where  chicks  are  being 
growth  will  not  begin  and.  the  modern  egg  farm.  (Cont’d  on  Page  111) 
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Maple  Sugar  Daddy 

LIVING  in  semi-retirement  at  the  end  of  a 
quiet  street  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  a  man 
who  has  had  more  scientific  experience  with 
the  mysterious  sugar  maple  tree  than  anyone 
else.  He  is  C.  H.  Jones,  now  79  years  old,  who 
was  a  young  chemist  of  25  when  he  came  to 
Vermont’s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


With  this  ordinary  steam-pressure  gauge,  Chemist 
C.  H.  Jones  recorded  sap  pressures  as  high  as  25 
pounds  inside  the  mysterious  sugar  maple.  The 
thermometer  tells  temperature  at  the  taphole. 
Jones  likens  maple  sap  flow  to  a  freeze-thaw 
“pump  action ”  at  the  taphole.  \ 

and  began  the  research  that  has  made  him 
known  as  the  “Sugar  Daddy”  of  maple  science. 

His  examinations  into  why  maple  sap  flows 
so  sweetly,  and  so  temperamentally,  were  at 
their  height  50  years  ago.  Ordinarily,  a  study 
half  a  century  old  is  just  a  museum  curiosity, 
but  this  experimenter’s  discoveries  are  still 
the  basis  of  most  of  what  we  know  about  the 
oddly  acting  maple. 

Since  then  the  maple  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  much  research.  If  as  much  money  and 
general  scientific  talent  had  been  used  on  these 
trees,  as  has  been  in  many  other  farming 
enterprises,  it  is  quite  possible  that  pedigreed 
high-sugar-content  maple  trees  would  be 
available.  The  farmer  would  plant  them  the 
way  he  sets  out  an  orchard  of  fruitful  apple 
trees  instead  of  depending  on  wild  ones. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  there  been 
a  renewed  interest  in  developing  better 
maples.  This  research  is  now  concentrated  at 
the  Universities  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  scientists  are  picking  up  where 
Jones  and  his  colleagues  left  off.  Jones  still 
has  an  office  and  keeps  an  eye  on  what  the 
young  fellows  are  doing.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  the  research  over  at  U.  N.  H. 
where  scientists  are  experimenting  with  an 
unusually  sugary  type  of  tree  they  call  Sweet 
Sue.  Her  sap  is  nine  per  cent  sugar,  three 
times  the  average,  and  they  are  now  engaged 
in  experiments  to  find  out  why  she  is  so  sweet 
and  to  breed  more  like  her.  This 
is  a  long  term  project  because  the 
maple,  unlike  annual  crops  or 
livestock,  matures  slowly.  The  in¬ 
dustry  still  sends  various  prob¬ 
lems  to  Jones,  one  of  the  latest 
concerning  possibilities  of  extract¬ 
ing  syrup  from  maple  sawdust. 

In  his  research,  Jones  had  no 
such  facilities  as  scientists  have 
today.  The  principal  place  where 
he  counted  leaves  on  a  tree,  tried 
all  kinds  of  tapping  and  took  sap 
samples,  was  a  maple  orchard 
owned  by  I.  H.  Melendy  near 
Jeffersonville.  Working  in  the 
woods  by  day,  Jones  worked  on 
the  sap  samples  at  night,  determ¬ 
ining  sugar  content  with  a  polar- 
iscope  in  a  Jeffersonville  hotel 
room  he  rigged  up  as  his  labora¬ 
tory.  Today,  U.  V.  researchers 
have  a  maple  orchard  of  their  own 
at  Underhill,  donated  by  former 
Gov  ernor  Mortimer  Proctor. 

Others  donors  have  given  them  a 
sugar  house  and  equipment.  They 
can  sample  sap  right  at  the  tree 


by  means  of  a  refractometer  which  instantly 
shows  sugar  percentage  in  a  drop  of  sap. 

Jones  had  other  problems.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  bad  year  of  1899  when  a  plague 
of  forest  caterpillars  defoliated  the  trees.  But 
it  was  a  five-year  project  and  the  Melendy 
orchard  had  its  assets.  Maples  grew  there 
under  various  conditions  which  allowed  com¬ 
parison.  Some  grew  on  low  land  and  others  up 
a  hill.  Some  grew  “pure,”  others  in  mixed 
stands  along  with  beech  and  softwoods.  Many 
of  the  things  which  Jones  proved  are  now 
common  knowledge  but  they  were  matters 
of  controversy  50  years  ago.  For  example,  he 
quieted  fears  that  the  loss  of  sap  by  normal 
tapping  would  harm  the  tree,  showing  that  a 
sample  small  maple  had  35  pounds  of  sugar 
in  its  135  gallons  of  sap,  and  soon  made  up 
for  the  loss  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  at  the 
taphole.  More  important,  his  findings  led  to 
the  principle  commonly  accepted  now  (but 
often  violated),  that  a  farmer  should  not  try 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  shouldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  as  profitable  sugaring  from  a  maple 
growing  to  be  a  timber  tree  as  from  one  al¬ 
lowed  to  branch  out  in  shade  tree  fashion. 
Not  only  does  the  well  rounded  tree  produce 
more  sap,  but  it  is  sweeter;  therefore  the  yield 
is  greater. 

To  establish  such  conclusions,  Jones  did  not 
depend  on  guesswork,  but  set  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  leaf  areas  of  different  trees.  By 
counting  the  leaves  on  sample  branches,  and 
then  counting  the  number  of  branches,  he 
found,  that  a  thrifty,  well-branched  tree,  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  50  feet  high,  had 
162,500  leaves.  Measuring  and  calculating,  he 
then  determined  that  a  test  tree’s  leaves  would 
cover  14,930  square  feet  if  laid  on  the  ground, 
over  a  third  of  an  acre  of  leaf  area  that  trans¬ 
formed  sunlight,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
into  starch  and  sugars.  Jones  went  on  to  prove 
that  sap  was  sweetest  when  the  taphole  was 
breast  high,  but  that  it  did  not  matter  which 
side  of  the  tree  was  tapped.  In  the  long  run, 
the  score  would  even  up  —  the  holes  on  a 
bare  side  producing  as  much  sugar  as  the 
holes  on  the  more  heavily  branched  side.  Nor 
could  he  confirm  that  tapping  on  the  south  or 
east  side  of  the  trunk  was  better,  and  went  on 
to  warn  in  (Continued  on  Page  88) 


“  Why  Do  My  Northern  Spy  Trees 
Fail  to  Bear  ?” 

THIS  is  a  question  often  asked  by  fruit 
growers,  especially  in  the  Spring  when  the 
absence  of  blossom  buds  is  so  apparent.  In 
many  cases  the  answer  is  simple  —  pruning. 

Here  in  Michigan,  growers  have  found  that 
Northern  Spy  trees  can  be  delayed  from  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  by  too  severe  pruning  when 
the  trees  are  young.  Scientific  data  show  that 
pruning  of  any  kind  stimulates  new  shoot 
growth;  the  reason  is  quite  simple  and  logical. 
After  pruning,  the  tree  has  the  same  root  area 
and  the  same  supply  of  nutrients  from  the 
roots  that  it  had  before,  but  the  top  has  been 
decreased.  Each  remaining  shoot,  spur,  and 
branch  then  gets  more  food  from  the  root 


supply;  this  encourages  new  wood  production. 
Observations  and  tests  in  the  Michigan  fruit 
belt  indicate  that  a  tree,  either  below  or  above 
moderate  vigor,  is  unfruitful.  The  tree  de¬ 
velops  few  blossom  buds  in  either  case  and 
the  crop  is  of  course  markedly  reduced. 

When  planting  young  trees,  especially 
Northern  Spies,  we  should  remember  that  they 
are  highly  vegetative  and  will  not  come  into 
bearing  until  they  have  accumulated  sufficient 
reserve  food  materials  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  Anything,  such  as  pruning,  that 
tends  to  induce  vigorous  new  growth  merely 
uses  up  these  food  reserves  and  delays  fruit 
ing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  not  only  want 
a  bearing  tree,  we  want  a  well  shaped,  low¬ 
headed  tree.  The  latter  can  usually  be  attained 
only  by  pruning.  So  we  find  it  necessary  to 


Vigorous  low-headed  young  Northern  Spy  trees 
just  beginning  to  bear.  These  trees  can  now  be 
thinned  out,  as  needed,  without  upsetting  their 
fruiting  habit. 

remove  a  little  wood  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  shape  the  tree  and  train  it  so  that 
it  can  carry  the  heavy  crops  we  hope  to  secure. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  to  keep  this  prun¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum.  Every  cut  is  a  step  toward 
delayed  fruiting.  Michigan  growers  agree  that 
low-headed  trees  are  desirable,  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Spy.  The  low¬ 
headed  tree  will  begin  bearing  at  an  earlier 
age  than  will  a  high-headed  tree,  at  least 
under  Michigan  conditions.  In  some  orchards, 
a  difference  of  two  to  five  years  has  been 
reported. 

The  illustration  here  shows  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  low-headed  young  Spy  tree.  The 
lower  main  scaffold  branches  are  found  about 
18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground.  This  grower 
has  done  a  good  job  of  training  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  pruning.  Now  that  the  tree  has 
begun  to  bear,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  tendency  to  spread,  it  is  being 
pruned  more  heavily,  but  judi¬ 
ciously. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  rule  to 
do  very  little  pruning  on  Northern 
Spys  until  the  trees  begin  to 
bear.  Even  then  the  operation 
should  not  be  excessive.  That  will 
only  invigorate  the  tree  and  throw 
it  out  of  bearing.  Instead,  gradu¬ 
ally  open  the  tree  over  a  period 
of  years  so  that  no  marked  in- 
vigoration  occurs.  It  is  surprising 
how  a  thick  Spy  tree  will  open  up 
under  a  load  of  fruit,  and  how 
much  less  pruning  is  then  needed 
than  at  first  seemed  necessary. 
Too  early  pruning  of  a  Northern 
Spy  can  delay  pruning  for  many 
years.  And  those  early  crops, 
though  small,  are  important. 

So  keep  the  shears  out  of 
young  Northern  Spy  trees  as  much 
as  possible  until  they  begin  to 
bear.  R.  Mawby 

Michigan 


Sugar  maples  should  not  be  destroyed.  Increasing  numbers  of  these  valu¬ 
able  trees,  however ,  are  being  cut  down  in  the  Northeast.  To  offset  this  loss, 
scientists  hope  to  breed  trees  with  higher  sugar  content,  thus  offering  the 
farmer  new  financial  incentive  to  let  his  maples  live. 
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Broilers  Are  Big  Business 

Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson 


By 

<<117  AST  growing”  is  a  most  appropriate  term 
for  commercial  broiler  production  to¬ 
day.  Not  only  are  more  birds  being  slaugh¬ 
tered,  but  less  and  less  time  is  required  to 
grow  them  to  desirable  market  weights.  The 
industry  has  already  outgrown  the  term 

broiler,  for  many  young  birds  sold  as  broilers  _  _ _  „„ _ _ _ , 

are  now  cooked  as  fryers,  and  a  sizable  roaster  its  consequent  improvement  in  corn  yield,  was 
trade  is  developing  for  heavier 
broilers. 

Broiler  Areas 


of  its  production  is  delivered  in  hatchery- 
owned  trucks. 

Improved  Breeding 

The  bumper  corn  crop  last  year  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  value  of  hybrid  seed. 
The  development  of  hybrid  seed  corn,  with 


Time  was  when  the  major  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  area  was  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  however,  northwest 
Arkansas  and  Georgia  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  sizable  broiler  industry, 
smaller  and  less  concentrated,  but 
similar  to  that  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  With  feed  supplies  more 
plentiful  during  the  last  few  years, 
smaller  areas  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  California,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Nebraska,  New  England, 

Long  Island,  and  elsewhere  have 
sprung  up.  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  generally  consid¬ 
ered  an  area  of  laying  flocks,  pro¬ 
duced  almost  two  million  broilers 
in  1948. 

Decentralization  of  broiler 
growing  areas  is  occurring  rapidly 
as  better  broiler  chicks  and  superior  feeds  are 
becoming  more  generally  available.  Many 
large  hatcheries,  specializing  in  the  production 
of  broiler  chicks,  are  now  making  their  own 
deliveries,  even  across  several  States.  This 
practice  is  gaining  momentum  as  hatcheries 
are  finding  that  they  can  deliver  the  chicks  to 
the  farm  in  better  condition  than  when  chicks 
were  shipped  by  common  carrier.  One  hatch¬ 
ery  that  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money  in 
developing  suitable  ventilation  equipment  for 
carrier  vans,  now  estimates  that  90  per  cent 
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that  was  a  common  complaint  a  few  years  ago. 

The  “Chicken-of-Tomorrow”  contests,  both 
state  and  national,  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
provement  that  can  come  through  breeding, 
and  has  stimulated  a  number  of  new  crosses 
in  broiler  production.  Strains  of  broilers  are 
now  available  to  fit  exact  specifications.  Some 
of  the  know-how  of  successful  broiler  growing 
manifests  itself  in  the  selection  of  the  strain 
and  source  of  broiler  chicks. 

Advances  in  Feeding 

Paralleling  the  improvement  in  breeding  for 
fast  growth  and  early  feathering,  have  come 
superior  feeds  for  the  expression  of  these  in¬ 
herent  characters.  New  discoveries 
are  constantly  being  made  since 
chicks  are  used  widely  as  subjects 
in  both  experiment  station  and  in¬ 
dustrial  laboratories.  Since  poul¬ 
try,  to  a  greater  extent  than  farm 
animals,  are  fed  manufactured 
feed,  there  is  only  a  short  lag  in 
the  application  of  new  findings 
from  research.  The  poultryman 
reaps  the  benefits  of  research  in 
the  feed  he  buys. 

High  energy,  low  fiber  broiler 
rations  are  an  excellent  example 
of  the  quick  application  of  re¬ 
search  findings.  About  two  years 
ago  Dr.  H.  M.  Scott  (now  at  the 
University  of  Illinois),  and  Drs. 
E.  P.  Singsen  and  L.  D.  Matterson, 
both  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 

r  ,  .  ,  .  ....  cut,  developed  the  much  discussed 

Large  pens  which  are  equipped  with  an  overhead  track  and  automatic  Connecticut  hrniW  r^tior, 
water  supply,  greatly  reduce  the  labor  of  broiler  growing.  Shown  here  are  f  D  .  er  ratIon-  _  1S 

more  than  4,000  eight  weeks  old  Barred-Cross  broilers  on  the  H.  Roy  leec*  makes  use  of  large  quantities 

Eshelman  farm  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  of  corn  as  a  source  of  energy;  other 


ingredients  in  the  ration  are  se- 
done  to  better  advantage  by  plant  breeders  lected  to  supplement  the  known  deficiencies  of 
than  in  the  days  when  each  farmer  selected  corn.  The  result  is  increased  growth  with  im- 
his  best  ears  of  corn  from  which  to  save  seed,  proved  feed  efficiency  and  various  modifi- 
Likewise,  improvement  of  poultry  through  cations  of  this  ration  are  in  wide  use  by  broiler 
breeding  is  occurring  more  rapidly  and  more  growers  today.  This  ration  is  the  application 
uniformly  through  today’s  methods  of  repro-  of  a  number  of  known  scientific  facts 
duction  than  when  each  farm  kept  a  rooster.  Poultry  have  a  short  life  span  and  a  high 
Artificial  incubation  permits  a  poultryman  to  metabolic  rate.  Therefore  they  require  energy 
purchase  100  or  1,000  chicks  at  one  time.  This  in  a  fairly  concentrated  form.  Recent  exped- 
permits  rapid  multiplication  of  the  benefits  of  mental  work  published  by  the  author  shows 
improved  breeding.  Few  reports  are  heard  that  chicks  have  a  minimum  requirement  of 
now  of  bare  back  condition  in  broilers  though  about  800  calories  (Cont’d  on  Page  108) 


Advantages  of  Poultry  Pastures 

By  Morley  A.  Jull 

SAVING  feed  and  raising  better  developed 
poults  and  pullets  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  poultry  pastures.  The 
results  of  a  five-year  test  conducted  at  Cornell 
University  by  Heuser,  Norris,  and  Bruckner 
with  White  Leghorn  pullets  reared  on  good 
pasture,  as  compared  with  similar  pullets 
reared  on  bare  range,  showed  that  an  average 
of  about  seven  per  cent  less  mash  and  grain 
was  consumed  by  the  pullets  on  good  pasture. 
It  was  also  found  that  when  pullets  reared  on 
pasture  were  not  fed  mash  or  grain  until  noon, 
a  feed  saving  of  about  13  per  cent  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  interfering  with  their  normal 
rate  of  growth  and  body  development.  A 
severe  restriction  of  mash  consumption  and 
limited  grain  feeding,  with  pullets  on  pasture, 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  23  per  cent,  but 
the  growth  of  the  pullets  was  adversely 
affected.  At  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Platt  found  that  five  per 
cent  feed  was  saved  by 
rearing  White  Leghorn 
pullets  from  12  to  30 
weeks  on  good  pasture,  as 
compared  with  pullets 
reared  in  confinement.  The 
saving  was  mostly  mash, 
the  more  expensive  part  of 
the  diet,  and  amounted  to 
11  cents  per  bird. 

Poults  reared  on  range 
usually  consumed  less 
feed  than  poults  raised  in 
confinement.  At  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Roberts 
found  that  Standard  Bred 


poults  reared  in  confinement  consumed  an 
average  of  about  41  pounds  of  feed  per  bird 
between  12  and  24  weeks.  At  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Darrow 
and  Morgan  observed  that,  from  hatching  time 
to  26  weeks  of  age,  broad  breasted  bronze 
poults  reared  on  range  consumed  an  average 
of  about  71  pounds  of  feed  per  bird;  those 
reared  in  confinement  had  an  average  of  about 
75  pounds  of  feed  per  bird.  Margolf  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  has  recently  stated  that 
mortality  among  poults  has  not  exceeded  five 
per  cent  when  300  turkeys  had  access  to  two 
acres  of  orchard  grass  pasture.  The  shelters, 
feeders  and  waterers  were  moved  frequently. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  various  classes 
of  poultry  may  be  raised  indoors  and  adult 
birds  may  be  kept  in  strict  confinement,  pro¬ 
vided  a  well-balanced  diet  is  fed.  However, 
more  careful  management  of  the  flock  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  loss  from  feather  picking  and 
cannibalism,  among  confined  chickens  and 
poults,  than  among  birds  given  access  to  a  good 
pasture.  In  the  case  of  geese,  economy  in  feed¬ 


Bronze  poults  reared  on 

range  consumed  an  aver-  ^  ^  ma[niain  separate  pastures  for  growing  birds  and  the  adult  stock.  These  thrifty 

age  of  about  34  pounds  of  white  Leghorn  pullets  are  doing  well  on  permanent  mixed  grass  pasture  at  the  Maryland 
feed  per  bird,  while  Experiment  Station. 


ing  is  the  most  important  advantage  of  pro¬ 
viding  succulent  green  pasture,  since  geese 
can  be  grown  to  fattening  time  on  a  good  grass 
range,  provided  the  grass  is  kept  in  a  green 
succulent  stage  throughout  the  Summer  and 
Fall. 

Separate  Old  and  Young  Birds 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  successful 
chicken  raising  on  most  farms,  and  on  some 
commercial  poultry  plants,  is  allowing  the 
adult  birds  to  mingle  with  the  growing  stock. 
This  is  particularly  objectionable  when  both 
old  and  young  birds  roam  the  barnyard  to¬ 
gether  or  are  restricted  to  bare  yards.  In  many 
cases,  the  adult  birds  transmit  diseases  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  to  the  growing  chickens.  Also,  bare 
yards  are  very  liable  to  become  badly  con¬ 
taminated  with  organisms  of  disease  and  with 
the  eggs  of  intestinal  roundworms  and  tape¬ 
worms.  Chickens  infested  with  roundworms 
and  tapeworms  often  suffer  high  mortality; 
many  of  the  survivors  do  not  grow  well! 
Losses  from  disease  and  intestinal  worms 

are  frequently  very  high. 

One  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  ways  to  combat  losses 
from  disease  infection  and 
p  arasitic  infestation 
among  growing  chickens 
is  to  raise  them  on  clean 
range,  isolated  from  adult 
chickens  and  from  tur¬ 
keys.  Turkey  growers  who 
raise  their  poults  on  range 
should  keep  them  isolated 
from  the  adult  turkeys, 
and  should  provide  them 
with  clean  range. 

Vitamin  D  for  Bone  and 
Feather  Growth 


Vitamin  D  made  avail- 
( Cont’d  on  Page  90) 
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; ‘PEARS  . 

PEACHES 
[ROSES." 


[SHRUBS 


APPLES 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac' 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


33  Maple  St.,  Danstille,  N.  Y. 


Hai’dy  Northern  grown  trees  that 
will  withstand  extreme  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Raised  under  famed  Maloney 
supervision;  satisfaction  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Write  for  big  FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  and 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
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th 
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MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

i  76  Circle  Rd.,  Dansvilte,  New  York 


CATALOG  FREE 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
#  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
#  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
RESIST  -  BLIGHT 
50  Years  With  Nuts 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit— Shade — Beauty— Fun 

Thin  Shell  Black  Walnuts  and  English  Walnuts. 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices 
on  over  29  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Blueberry  King's  Packet.  Grow  at  home  —  we 
tell  you  how.  Best  garden  varieties.  Write: 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St..  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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PEACH — APPLE — CHERRY 

Best  varieties ;  lowest  prices ;  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Also  berry  plants, 
farm  and  garden  seeds,  shade  trees, 
shrubs.  Our  56th  Year  of  serving 
successful  growers  and  gardeners. 
Big  catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 
BOX  I  l-D  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


“Making  -  Ready  Time”  on 
the  Garden  Calendar 

To  those  not  ‘in  the  know,”  it  may 
appear  that  gardeners  enjoy  a  long 
rest  during  these  Winter  months.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  many  success¬ 
ful  gardeners  consider  these  among 
the  most  important  of  the  entire 
twelve;  for  now  is  the  season  of 
making  ready. 

Important  in  preparatory  plans  is 
the  reading  of  those  garden  books 
for  which  we  don’t  have  time  at  any 
other  season.  And  with  the  New 
Year,  come  the  enticingly  gay  new 
seed  and  nursery  catalogues.  What  a 
thrill  when  the  R.  F.  D.  carrier  hands 
out  the  first  one! 

Speaking  of  garden  literature,  do 
you  avail  yourself  of  the  Federal  and 
State  bulletins  which  are  yours  for 
the  asking?  They  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  information  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Do  you  keep  a  notebook  and 
pencil  always  within  reach  for  jot¬ 
ting  down,  as  they  come  to  mind, 
those  changes  and  improvements  you 
are  going  to  make  next  season?  On 
these  white  Winter  days,  it  is  often 
possible  to  study  the  garden  from 
the  window,  where  desirable  struct¬ 
ural  and  planting  changes  are  easily 
observed.  Minus  leaves,  the  shape 
and  outline  of  shrubs  and  trees  stand 
clearly  revealed.  We  note  where 
drastic  pruning  is  needed  to  bring 
certain  shrubs  into  line  and  improve 
their  contour.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  replace  a  speci¬ 
men  here  and  there  with  something 
more  attractive. 

Midwinter  is  a  good  time  to  go 
over  the  gladioli  and  dahlia  bulbs 
which  were  stored  away  in  the  Fall, 
discarding  any  which  you  find 
shriveled  or  mildewed.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  too,  to  sprinkle  a  few  naphtha¬ 
lene  flakes  on  the  gladioli  bulbs  to 
discourage  any  lurking  thrips.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  to  store  all  your 
hardwood  ashes  in  metal  containers; 
they  are  a  valuable  source  of  potash. 
Look  over,  also,  the  tools  and  oil  any 
that  look  rusty. 

What  can  be  done  outdoors  now? 
Pruning,  for  one  thing.  On  mild  days 
you  can  prune  almost  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  early  flowering  shrubs  and 
maples  —  the  latter  will  bleed.  When 
pruning  fruit  and  shade  trees,  paint 
all  cuts  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
with  asphalt  paint.  Do  not  prune 
grapevines  unless  the  thermometer 
registers  above  40  degrees.  Remove 
black  knot  from  plum  and  cherry 
trees;  you  can  see  it  better  now  than 
later.  Also,  be  on  the  watch  for  tent 
caterpillar  egg  clusters  which  should 
be  painted  over  with  creosote.  This 
is  an  excellent  time  to  apply  a  dor¬ 
mant  spray,  since  a  much  stronger 
solution  can  be  used  while  trees  and 
shrubs  are  wholy  dormant.  This  is 
for  control  of  scale  insects  which  in¬ 
fest  some  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
notably  lilacs.  Do  not  apply  this  oil 
spray,  however,  unless  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  freezing. 

Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  compile 
seed  and  plant  orders,  even  though 
they  may  be  subject  to  later  changes. 
However,  the  earlier  the  orders  can 
be  mailed,  the  better  service  you  will 
get;  and  the  chances  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  be  lessened,  for  stocks  are 
now  complete.  Be  sure  to  include 
some  of  the  novelties  —  both  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables  —  listed  in  the 
front  of  the  catalogues.  If  you  can’t 
get  your  complete  order  into  shape 
early  enough,  send  in  a  preliminary 
order  for  those  seeds  that  you  will 
want  to  start  early  under  glass  or  in 
flats  —  petunias,  pansies,  snap¬ 
dragons,  cabbage,  peppers,  etc. 

After  heavy  snowfalls,  be  sure  to 
remove  snow  from  the  evergreens 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  branches. 

Right  about  this  time,  we  begin  to 
grow  impatient  and  start  to  rush  the 
season  by  bringing  in  branches  of 
flowering  shrubs  for  forcing.  A  string 
of  golden  forsythia  bells  a  month  or 
more  ahead  of  schedule  always  brings 
a  thrill.  Try  branches  of  flowering 
quince  (Cydonia),  azalea,  cherry, 
plum  and  apple,  too.  When  first  cut, 
place  the  branches  in  a  deep  con¬ 
tainer  and  keep  in  a  cool  (not  freez¬ 
ing)  place  until  ready  to  bring  into 
heated  rooms  and  sunlight.  Soaking 
in  lukewarm  water  for  24  hours 
helps,  too  (immerse  the  branches  in 
a  tub,  so  that  they  are  completely 
covered).  When  bringing  them  into 
the  living  room,  if  they  are  placed  in 
clear  glass  containers,  you  will  get 
quicker  results,  since  heat  from  the 
sun  reaches  the  full  length  of  the 
branches.  E.  M.  Eaton 


{ROYSTER  Fertilizer  it  free- 
jewing  in  the  drill ->  .  .  dis¬ 
tribute*  evenly  so  that  each 
.toot  of  every  plant  gets  its 
;  foil  share  of  Royster’s  six 
Z  controlled  plant  foods. 
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CONTROLLED 
Plant  Foods 


Give  You  Bigger, 
Better  Yields 


IN  addition  to  the  usual  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash,  Royster  Field 
Tested  Fertilizers  offer  you  a  bonus  of  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium  Oxide, 
Sulfur  and  Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods 
that  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need  for 
healthy  growth.  Royster’s  right  combination 
of  six  plant  foods  builds  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  .  .  .  the  kind  that  resist  bad  weather 
and  disease  .  .  .  the  kind  that  mature  early 
and  assure  you  bigger  yields  per  acre. 

Royster  makes  only  one  quality  of  fertilizer 
.  .  .  top  quality  .  .  .  using  the  finest  materi¬ 
als  and  conditioners,  scientifically  blended, 
mixed,  cured  and  aged.  For  64  years,  profit- 
minded  growers,  large  and  small,  the  country 
over,  have  been  building  bigger,  better  yields 
with  Royster  Fertilizer.  With  crops  of  all 
kinds,  you  can  build  profits  by  using  Royster 
Field  Tested  Fertilizers. 


RRIS  SHDS- 

BRING  YOU  IROQUOIS 

A  MELON  WITH  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE! 

The  professors  were  working  toward  a  melon  with  resistance 
to  fusarian  wilt.  What  their  "good  breeding”  accomplished 
was  a  medium-sized  fruit  with  thick,  smooth,  fine-grained 
deep  orange  flesh  of  a  superb  sweet  flavor.  The  rind  is  thin, 
but  tough  so  it  stands  up  well  in  handling  and  shipping,  and 
the  vines  are  resistant  to  fusarian  Wilt. 

Top  quality  and  performance  are  bred  into  all  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  offered  in  our  catalog. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grout  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


NEW  WILT  RESISTANT 
IROQUOIS  MELON  _ 


1949  CATALOG  now  neadq  — 


^  PREMIER  GREAT 

lakesTettuce 


Sturdy,  heavy  producing  seed,  that  assures  liberal  returns 
for  your  labor.  Produces  heads  7  to  10  days  earlier  than 
standard  Great  Lakes.  Better  than  90*  marketable  heads 
at  first  cutting.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the  full,  crisp, 
leaves,  developed  through  years  of  careful  selection  from 
the  host  strains  obtainable.  ( We  have  always  specialized 
in  seeds  of  fhe  highest  quality.  “Only  sots  D.r 
The  Best— Is  Good  Enough”).  Receive  vflA  p-Jlv.* 
our  new  catalog  FREE.  Order  now.  Do  it  today.  &U(f  racKet 

TRI-STATE  SEED  CO.  ULS,  1™,? 


HEAD  LETTUCE 

GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium 
size.  Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  only  5c 
for  big  packet  and  New  engc 
Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog.  rKEC 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rockford,  Illinois 


ALL 

AMERICA 

WINNER 


Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut.  English  Walnut 
and  fruit  trees.  Blueberry  plants.  Ask  for  price  list. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
barns.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  Qo/o 
kerosene,  94 <%>  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

~  ^  HAUCK  MEG.  CO..  30  Tenth  St„  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 


SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  ail  for  10c:  in  Canada  25c. 
■  npp  Our  beautiful  full  color 
kUpli  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds, 
mbk  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
tor  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

I.  W.  JUNG  SEEO  CO..  Oeit.5  ,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Burpee 

Just  afew  plants 
supply  more  than 
a  family  can  eat. 

Double  to  four  times  as  much  as 
other  kinds!  Disease-resistant, 
they  bear  where  others  fail. 

Wonderful  for  slicing:  crisp 
white  flesh  and  small  seed  area 
8  in.  and  more  long.  Delicious) 
Special:  lOSeedslOc;  120 for $1. 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar 

Today  I 


Catalog  FREE 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


501  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


ARuOmVITAE 

For  Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  5  yr.  4C 
old,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  atptanting  ®  ® 
time.  For  “Evergreens”  booklet  write —  fOR 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna.  f3. 
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CERTIFIED 


MOHAWK  OATS 

Don’t  gamble  this  year!  Cornell 
tests  proved  Mohawk  best .  . 
resistant  to  rust,  smut,  and  to 
the  damaging  new  Helmintho- 
sporium  blight.  Higher  yield¬ 
ing;  very  stiff  straw.  Bushel 
$2.50  FOB  Hall,  New  York. 
Bags  free. 


mgs 

Robson 


BOX  60 


SEED 
FARMS 

HALL.  N.Y. 


Sow  QUALITY  Grasses! 

ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 


Let  Rohrer  be  your  headquarters  for  QUALITY  grass  seeds  .... 
seeds  that  are  suited  for  your  soil.  Over  30  different  grasses  to 
choose  from  including  Northwestern  Grown  Alfalfa,  Domestic 
Medium  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Ladino  Clover,  Timothy  Birds 
Foot  Trefoil,  etc.  We  pay  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more. 

Our  line  includes:  Oats,  Barley,  DeKalb  Corn,  Garden  Seeds 

FREE 

Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1949  seed  annual. 

Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 

Box  70 

SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.#  Pa, 


Si 

KAURIS’  NORTH  STAR 
HYBRID  CORN 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

are  Best  for  the  North? 

Take  Harris'  North  Star  Corn,  for  instance  ...  in  the  nine  years  since 
it  was  first  introduced  by  us  it  has  been  tried  out  under  the  most  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  each  year  we  have  the  same  reports  on  its  performance: 

"Seed  germinates  even  in  cold  wet  soil”  .  .  .  "Yields  much  greater  than 
other  early  varieties”  .  .  "Kernels  tender  and  sweet"  .  .  .  "Kars  7  to  8 
inches  long,  well  filled,  and  handsome”  .  .  .  "The  first  good  com  on  the 
market." 

We’d  like  to  have  you  try  our  Northern  Grown  Seeds  this  year. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for .  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists'  Price  List, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


■1949  CATALOG  nm? /wady 


•  FIELD  CORN  •  SWEET  CORN 

•  FLINT  CORN  •  ENSILAGE  CORN 

•  POPCORN  •  HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  and 

prices  on  any  quantity  from  a  bushel  to  a  carload. 


Your  Guarantee  of  Dependable  Seed 


IHE  O&M  SEED  COMPANY  growers  GREEN  SPRINGS,  OHIO 

•• Specializing  Since  1912  in  the  Finest  Varieties' ' 


Look  for  the  O&M  Tag! 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

THOUSANDS  REFUSE  TO  TAKE 
CHANCES— WILL  BUY  ONLY- 

SEED  CORN 


0&M 


AND 

SEED  OATS 


erABLe 

&  F f)«m 


duMtfortiu  j}ob 


GUNSON’S  HYBRID  A/\nai 
To  Fit  Your  Needs  i%  ITI 

Montcalm,  Wis.  No.38,  Alpha  &  "L"  BARLEY 
CERTIFIED  BEAVER  A  *§■ 

MOHAWK  &  CLINTON  jf\  | 


Write  Department 
REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN 


“B”  For  Prices. 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike  —  care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality  —  good 
germination.  I  ib.  —  $1.95;  5  lbs.  —  $9.50;  10  lbs. — 
$18.50;  20  lbs.  —  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO' — the 
new  wonder  Clover  —  for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy 
cows,  poultry,  and  hogs.  High  feeding  value;  makes 
quick  come-back  when  grazed  short  Order  NOW. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  I6e 

Ib.  up.  Alfalfa  45c  up.  Alsike,  Red  &  Ladino  Clovers; 
Bromus,  Meadow  Fescue,  Reed  Canary  &  Blue  Grass. 
Write  for  Free  Samples  and  complete  Price  List, 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.,  FARGO,  N.  D. 


Free  Seed  Corn  Booklet 

On  America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn 
for  Husking  and  Silage  Purposes. 
Write  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 


c. 


—  ALL  MAKES  CHAIN  SAWS;  PARTS 

L00MIS.BAINBBIDGE,  N.  Y.  Phone; 


8580 


Asparagus  Culture 

Would  like  to  know  all  about 
growing  asparagus.  I  have  some 
young  seedlings.  Should  they  be 
ridged  during  the  Summer?  It  there 
any  advantage  in  setting  the  plants 
in  deep  furrows?  w.  H.  c. 

Asparagus  seed  should  be  planted 
in  shallow  furrows  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
and  covered  not  more  than  one-half 
inch  deep.  While  asparagus  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  frost,  it  usually  recovers  after 
injury.  I  see  no  advantage  in  ridg¬ 
ing  these  young  seedlings,  except 
possibly  to  protect  them  from  frost 
in  the  Fall. 

If  the  seedlings  have  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  growth  the  first  year,  they 
can  be  transplanted  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  location  the  next  year.  If  they 
have  not  made  satisfactory  growth, 
they  should  be  left  until  the  second 
or  third  year. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  setting 
the  plants  in  deep  furrows.  Aspara¬ 
gus  grows  best  where  the  furrows 
are  not  more  than  six  inches  deep. 
The  plants  should  be  covered  at  first 
with  not  more  than  two  inches  of 
soil,  gradually  filling  in  the  furrow 
as  the  plants  grow  and  leaving  the 
ground  level.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
space  the  plants  from  12  to  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  rows  four 
or  five  feet  part.  Asparagus  responds 
to  heavy  fertilization  and  grows  best 
on  a  soil  that  is  well  limed.  The 
5-10-10  formula  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  for  asparagus  and  can  be 
used  up  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 
The  soil  should  be  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter  either  from 
green  manure  crops  or  from  sod 
plowed  under,  or  by  the  addition  of 
stable  manure  or  other  organic  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  tops  should  not  be  cut  off  until 
they  have  been  killed  by  frost  in 
the  Fall,  and  are  entirely  dry.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  leave  them  until 
the  following  Spring  when  they  are 
disced  in  before  any  growth  starts 
in  the  Spring.  In  small  plantings  in 
the  garden,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
cut  them  in  the  Fall  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  remove  them  from 
the  field,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seeds 
from  falling  to  the  ground  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  plants. 

For  the  production  of  white  or 
bleached  asparagus,  it  is  necessary 
to  mound  the  soil  over  the  rows  to 
a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches.  The  stalks 
are  then  cut  below  the  ground  just 
as  the  tips  reach  the  surface.  Nearly 
all  asparagus  here  in  the  East  is 
marketed  in  the  green  state  by  cut¬ 
ting  only  the  growth  above  ground 
after  it  has  reached  a  satisfactory 
length. 


Saving  Seed  Potatoes 

Will  it  be  all  right  to  save  some 
of  my  small  potatoes  for  seed?  They 
were  grown  from  certified  seed  last 
season.  Will  these  second  generation 
seed  potatoes  yield  as  well  as  the 
original  certified  seed?  How  should 
they  be  handled?  What  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  any,  in  holding  such  seed 
potatoes  in  storage?  r.  s. 

Small  potato  tubers  which  are  at 
least  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter  can  be  used  for  seed  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  grown  on  healthy 
plants  free  from  mosaic  disease.  Such 
seed  should  not  be  used  more  than 
one  year  from  certified  seed  potatoes. 
They  will  not  yield  quite  as  well  as 
certified  seed  on  the  average,  but  the 
reduction  the  first  year  is  usually  not 
more  than  10  to  15  per  cent.  They 
should  be  handled  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  seed  stock,  and,  if  planted 
early  in  the  Spring,  they  need  not  be 
treated.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  seed 
potatoes  in  common  storage  since 
they  begin  to  sprout  in  February  or 
March.  They  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  preferably  between  32 
and  40  -  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston .  4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  4.00 

The  Garden  Calendar, 

Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Ladino 


pr  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Midland  and  Cumberland  Clover^ 
Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfa 
Meadow  Mixtures 
\  Clinton  Seed  Oats 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
AlfalfasClovers 
Grasses  A 


SOW  SEEl 

FOR  PREMIUM  CROPS 


Read  Crop  News 
and  Views  for  relia¬ 
ble,  practical,  up  -  to- the  - 
min  We  information  about^etter 
farm  crojPf They’re  quickly  recra|bnd 
you'll  profit  by  the  timely  tips  each 
issue  contains.  Write  for  your^REE 
subscription  today. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

St.  •  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


LIVING 

FENCE 

Rosa  multiflora  japonica.  Ideal  hedge 
for  fencing  livestock.  Excellent 
game-bird  food  and  refuge.  We  offer 
hundreds  of  items  of  best-quality 
nursery  stock  including 

FRUIT  TREES— PLANTS 

Write  for  Nursery  Catalog 

FLOWER  CITY#  INC. 

Dept.  B,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 

1949  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Offering  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  Highest 
Quality  and  Germination.  Our  Plants  are  field  grown, 
strong  and  hardy.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  since  1904  — Largest  Growers  and  Shippers 
of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 

are  Ca 

"CROW  ABOUT" 
THEY  REALLY  GROW 

ASK  FOR  "pree  GARDEN  GUIDE 


THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 


BOX  B-12 


GREENE,  N.  Y. 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  GRANT,  LEE. 
Also,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Lincoln. 
Send  for  Descriptive  List. 

Huntington  Brothers 

box  r,  Windsor,  Connecticut 


-  CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  - 

SEED  POTATOES,  BIG  YIELDERS.  Write  for  Field 
Readings.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Wisconsin  Grown  Bonda  Mlndo  Clinton  Yic- 
land  Forvie  oats;  Henry  wheat;  barley;  VVisBred  film 
coated  com,  85-120  day.  M.  Sprecher,  Sauk  City.  Wis. 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS  fl'ANJc 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree)  ;  often 
bear  fruit  2nd  yearl  Ideal  for 
those  empty  comers.  Decorative  as 
Jim,  well  as  productive.  New  catalog 
shows  6  apple,  2  pear  varieties ;  all 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Grapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees.  Berry  Plants. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake.  Canandaigua.  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


livery  Grower  should  tiave  Raynor's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes.Blueberries.Raspberries.Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  No  packing  charge.  Small  or  large 
orders.  MYER  NURSERY  CO.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BLIGHT  RESISTANT  SEED  POTATOES.  Averaged 
638  BUSHELS'  to  ACRE  in  twenty  official  tests  in 
Pennsylvania.  NEEDS  NO  SPRAYING.  SUPPLY 
LIMITED.  Booking  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

•  War  Surplus  Bargains* 

I?/  pc\  ???,  Wrench  Set  —  Plomb,  Vlech  and  Snap-on. 
1%  x  1  7/16  to  %  x  7/16.  Every  wrench  guaranteed 
against  breakage  for  life.  List  Price  $26.00,  your  cost 
only  $6.95  —  6  pc.  set  only  $2.45.  1>BEP  SOCKET 
SET  COMPLETE  WITH  RATCHET  $14.50  Value 
Your  Price  only  $7.50.  SATISFACTION  GTJARAN- 
TEEI>  of  Money  Refunded.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 
P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 
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Corn  Growing  Champions 

Every  year  the  DeKalb  Agri¬ 
cultural  Assn.,  Inc.,  conducts  a 
national  corn  growing  contest,  based 
on  a  five  acre  yield,  shelled  basis. 
During  the  past  season  5,282  farmers 
participated  in  this  event  in  23  States 
and  one  province  in  Canada.  The 
New  York  State  meeting  was  recently 
held  at  Syracuse,  under  the  direction 
of  Glenn  Heefner,  Canandaigua,  in 
charge  of  this  work  in  the  Northeast. 

The  1948  national  champion  was 
Lawrence  Kincade,  Ambia,  Benton 
County,  Indiana,  with  an  average 
yield  of  180.32  bushels  per  acre.  Allan 


Allan  C.  Brownell,  Valley  Falls, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  1948 
New  York  State  corn  growing  cham¬ 
pion,  in  the  DeKalb  corn  growing 
contest.  He  had  an  average  yield  of 
128.71  bushels  per  acre,  shelled  basis. 

C.  Brownell,  Valley  Falls,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  was  the  New  York  State 
winner,  his  average  yield  being 
128.71,  with  DeKalb  variety  240.  Last 
year’s  New  York  State  champion  was 
Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  118.55 
bushel  average.  Last  May  30,  Mr. 
Brownell  planted  his  test  plot  by 
hand  in  good  loam  that  had  been  in 
sod  three  years.  After  being  Spring 
plowed,  it  was  disked  once  and  then 


New  Strawberry  Varieties 

The  yearly  plant  catalogues  often 
herald  in  glamorus  terms  some  new 
variety  as  the  long  sought  straw¬ 
berry  of  all  time.  But  before  it  at¬ 
tains  this  superior  place  in  the  plant 
world,  it  must  pass  its  most  serious 
of  all  tests,  the  laboratory  of  garden 
performance.  Hundreds  of  new 
strawberry  varieties  have  passed 
through  the  catalogue  stage  but,  in 
the  field  of  trial  and  error  in  the 
garden,  most  of  them  passed  into 
oblivion. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  a  new 
plant  has  to  struggle  through  is  the 
many  differences  in  soils,  moisture 
supply  and  temperature.  Some  do 
very  well  in  New  England  but  are 
failures  in  the  warmer  sections  of 
our  country.  Some  do  well  in  a  light 
soil  and  are  near  failures  in  the 
heavier  soils  or  the  reverse.  Few 
strawberries  are  equally  good  all 
over  the  country.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  strawberries  with  their  relatively 
shallow  root  system  require  plenty  of 
moisture,  especially  during  the  fruit¬ 
ing  period.  Pathfinder  does  well  in 
the  cool  soils  of  New  England  but  is 
not  successfully  grown  very  far  south 
of  that  section. 

In  my  garden  in  southern  New 
England  Pathfinder  is  an  excellent 
variety  and  does  very  well  in  the 
light  sandy  soils.  Under  the  same 
conditions  Howard  No.  17  is  a  near 
failure.  Pathfinder  is  not  a  high 
quality  berry  but  it  has  a  mild  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor.  It  is  a  first  early,  large, 
with  good  color,  has  an  attractive 
calyx  and  is  firm  enough  for  local 
trade.  With  me  Pathfinder  is  just 
about  the  best  first  early  berry.  It 
grows  the  best  of  any  I  have  ever 
seen  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 

Sparkle  and  Temple  are  compara¬ 
tively  new  strawberries,  with  Sparkle 
getting  more  than  its  share  of  the 
praise.  Two  years  ago  I  ordered  a 
few  plants  of  these  new  kinds;  the 
following  year  I  got  a  few  berries. 

I  was  not  much  impressed  with 
either.  However,  before  passing  final 
Judgment,  1  decided  to  give  them  a 
fair  chance  to  prove  their  quality. 
This  past  year  I  had  two  good  fruit¬ 
ing  beds  of  both  Sparkle  and 
Temple;  both  varieties  yielded  well. 
But  Temple  established  itself  with 


harrowed  three  times.  The  plot  was 
hand  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre  with  5-10-5.  Manure 
had  been  applied  during  the  sod 
years  at  an  average  rate  of  some  10 
loads  annually  per  acre.  The  crop 
was  harvested  in  mid-October. 

Three  other  New  York  farmers 
were  close  runners-up.  They  were: 
J.  Douglas  Sinclair,  Geneseo,  Livings¬ 
ton  County,  128.53  bushel  average; 
Harold  Metzner,  Dover  Plains,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  128.45  bushel  average; 
and  Bradley  Bros.,  Pavilion,  Genesee 
County,  125.  96  bushel  average.  Other 
New  York  county  winners  were: 
Cayuga,  Henry  U.  Webster,  Auburn, 
111.66  bu.;  Chemung  —  Ira  Wilcox, 
Horseheads.  71.52  bu.;  Columbia  — 
John  Skoda,  Craryville,  103.81  bu.; 
Erie  —  Bigelow  Bros.,  Chaffee,  83.56 
bu.;  Madison  —  Petcavage  Bros.,  New 
Woodstock,  104.22;  Monroe  —  Seldon 
S.  Craw,  Chili,  98.65  bu.;  Niagara  — 
Burt  E.  Bobzien,  Burt,  59.50  bu.; 
Oneida  —  Lyle  Conde,  Oneida,  106.07 
bu.;  Onondaga  —  B.  F.  Woods  and 
Son,  Memphis,  108.22  bu.;  Ontario  — 
Ralph  H.  Poole,  Geneva,  109.90  bu. 
Rensselaer — John  M.  Cook,  Johnson- 
ville,  98.96  bu.;  Seneca  —  LeConte 
Myer,  Ovid,  119.46  bu.;  Tioga  —  Fred 
Hanford,  Nichols,  102.55  bu.;  Ulster — 
John  Walker,  Jr.,  Kingston,  104.12 
bu.;  Wayne  —  Wm.  Grant  Atkins, 
Clyde,  89.29  bu.;  Wyoming —  Geo.  W. 
Blodgett,  Perry,  103.79  bu.;  and 
Yates  —  Chris  Eskildsen,  Penn  Yan, 
106.96  bu.  The  winners  received 
trophies,  plaques  and  chests  of  silver 
as  special  awards. 

The  1948  season  saw  the  largest 
number  of  100-bushel  yields  ever 
authenticated  in  New  York.  Thirty- 
two  out  of  the  97  contestants  entered 
in  this  event  attained  or  exceeded  an 
average  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  majority  of  these  high  growers 
put  their  corn  in  ground  following 
sod.  The  records  also  show  that  the 
20-day  planting  period,  May  20  to 
June  10,  has  proven  to  be  most  favor¬ 
able  for  Empire  State  farmers. 
Thicker  stands  and  higher  yields 
were  obtained  when  the  earlier  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  were  used.  Those 
averaging  the  best  were  DeKalb  46, 
56,  62,  63,  65,  239  and  240.  d. 


me  as  the  outstanding  strawberry  of 
the  past  decade.  It  is  early,  only  a 
few  days  later  than  Pathfinder,  large, 
beautiful  in  appearance,  a  heavy 
yielder,  excellent  in  quality,  and  just 
about  tops  in  flesh  texture.  A  box 
of  Temple  strawberries  is  a  sight  to 
see.  It  does  well  in  a  medium  soil. 
Temple  makes  an  abundance  of  new 
plants  and  should  be  given  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  grow;  it  will  stand 
some  thinning  also.  Sparkle  growing 
right  beside  Temple  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  me  in  comparison.  It 
yielded  many  small  berries,  not  too 
high  in  quality  and  very  hard  to 
pick.  It  may  be  a  good  freezing  berry, 
but  I  am  going  to  grow  Temple. 

In  my  own  field  trials  Fairpeake, 
another  newcomer,  did  not  measure 
up  to  advance  notices.  I  found  the 
fruit  only  fair  in  quality  with  foliage 
that  did  not  stand  up  any  too  well. 
I  am  not  giving  up  on  Fairpeake, 
but  I  fear  it  is  too  much  like  one  of 
its  parents,  Chesapeake,  which  with 
me  never  proved  to  be  a  berry  for 
southern  New  England.  Chesapeake 
is  rated  highly  in  Maryland,  but  none 
of  us  here  could  ever  do  much  with 
it.  Midland  has  proven  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  new  berry.  It  has  stood  up 
well  in  the  field  tests.  It  needs  to 
ripen  on  the  plants  longer  than  most 
varieties,  and  does  very  well  in  a 
sandy  soil.  There  are  few  better 
berries  to  eat  than  a  well  ripened 
Midland. 

I  have  noticed  that  several  grow¬ 
ers  complain  of  Red  Star  as  being  a 
poor  yielder.  It  has  produced  for  me 
beyond  my  fondest  hopes.  Some  of 
my  first  Red  Stars  this  last  season 
were  really  apples  in  size.  I  find  a 
ripe  Red  Star  among  the  best  for 
eating.  My  strawberry  experiences 
are,  of  course,  confined  to  southern 
New  England  and  results  may  differ 
in  other  sections.  It  will  pay  to  try 
out  several  varieties  and  than  use 
those  best  suited  to  your  conditions. 

Massachusetts  E.  A.  Wright 


To  prolong  the  elasticity  of  ther¬ 
mos  bottle  corks,  keep  two  in  use 
instead  of  one,  using  them  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  This  allows  them  to  swell 
and  hold  their  shape  longer.  The  cork 
should  first  be  warmed  thoroughly 
with  dry  heat  to  make  a  better  seal. 


WHERE'S  THE  BEST  PLACE 

FOR  PLANT 


■m 


I Armoarls 


BIG  CROP 


ygRULIlERS 

Make 
Every  Acre 
%  Dolts 
1  Best 

. .  |  mi  . . ~ 


juuvucm  cApcumciub  nave  provea  tnar  proper 
placement  greatly  increases  the  return  from 
your  plant  food  investment.  It  will  pay  you  to 
find  the  methods  best  suited  to  your  soils  and 
crops.  Your  County  Agricultural  Agent  or 
Experiment  Station  will  gladly  help. 

No  need  to  experiment,  however,  when  you 
buy  fertilizer.  Just  say  “Armour’s  Big  Crop”-— 
and  you  will  get  top  quality  goods,  backed  by 
over  half-a-century  of  Armour  know-how.  Let 
Armour’s  help  you  to  produce  the  bigger 
yields  of  higher  quality  that  mean  more  profit 
for  you  at  the  harvest.  Place  your  order  for 
Big  Crop  now. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


THE  NEW  PENNWONDER  PEPPER, 


ms  SEEDS" 

HEAVY  YIELDS  IN  SHORT  -  SEASON  AREAS 

.  v,  •  i!11"! onder, ,Penper  is  ^ust  one  of  tlle  many  vegetables  we  offer 
which  has  all  of  the  qualifications  which  make  them 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

So,  if  you  have  had  difficulty  growing  peppers,  try  Pennwonder. 
lhe  sturdy  dwarf  plants  will  set  an  abundance  of  fruit  under  al- 
most  any  conditions.  The  very  early  fruits  have  good  size,  an 
attractive  blocky  or  tapered  shape  and  extra  thick  walls.  The  flesh 
ts  always,  sweet  and  mild.  One  of  the  parents  of  this  new  pepper 
tdv J“fLlest'  fami>us  for  so  many  years  for  its  earliness. 
TRY  SOME  OF  OUR  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  THIS  YEAR 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grou)  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  nwy  Aeaciij — 


MBLUE  $f 
SPRUCE 1 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  49  Ever¬ 
greens,  S3  postpaid;  ail  trans¬ 
planted,  4'  to  10"  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-219,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


NEW  STRA 


W  B  E  R  R  I  E  S 


Fair  land,  (Named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  by  U.S.D.A. 
late  Fall  1947);  alsoTemple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
our  1949  CATALOG,  illustrated 
in  color,  offering  a  complete  line 
of  best  trees  and  plants  for  Spring 
planting. 


BUNTINGS' 


Box  28 


NURSERIES,  INC. 


SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


TR££e 

We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  For 
special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices,  write 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


,V«1 

BERRY  BOOK 
and  CATALOG  FREE! 


MieeetZedcf  4 

STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES-ASPARAGUS 

CflQ  A  CD  EC  10  6Homm 

OUdHCnCg  serrat  ecM/is 


You’ll  find  our  ’49  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .  .  .  . 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 


Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


50  Berry  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO..  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


TREES 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  PAY  UP  TO  $1,000  PER 
ACRE.  GROW  THE  BEST  BLUE  SPRUCE 
3  Years  $7.00  per  100;  $50.00  per  1,000. 

Prepaid  Delivery.  Free  List. 

UNAOILLA  NURSERY  CO..  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  New  Potato  Empire 


February  5,  1949 


On  once  abandoned  Steuben  spray  10  to  15  times  each  season. 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm  lands,  a  potato-  They  estimate  their  costs  at  $400  per 
[  growing  empire  has  been  created  in  acre.  ✓ 

the  past  few  years.  Men  who  talk  Several  Long  Island  potato  grow- 
about  the  American  farmer  reaching  ers  have  also  migrated  to  Steuben 
the  end  of  his  productive  ability  County,  among  them  Tony  Case 
should  consider  what  a  few  men,  from  Mattituck,  who  came  in  1944. 
adopting  modern  methods,  did  with  “I  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  my 
land  that  only  recently  was  thought  Long  Island  farm  of  72  acres  for 
fit  only  for  tree  growing.  Where,  a  $38,000.  I  was  paying  a  $480  tax  each 
few  years  ago,  men  turned  their  year.  Here  I  bought  225  acres  for 
backs  on  rolling  hills  lush  with  green  $100  an  acre  and  the  taxes  are  $125. 
woodlots,  as  not  adapted  to  general  I  average  300  bushels  per  acre 
farming,  a  $10,000,000  potato  crop  against  225  on  Long  Island.” 
was  harvested  last  Fall.  Between  Potatoes  have  revolutionized  the 
6,500,000  and  7.000,000  bushels  of  entire  business  life  of  the  region.  An 
choice  spuds  rolled  to  market  from  abandoned  wagon-wheel  factory  at 
these  once  abandoned  acres.  Avoca  has  been  converted  into  a 

On  Steuben’s  hilltop  tablelands  the  300,000  bushel  potato  warehouse, 
big  white  Katahdin  is  king.  Here  the  considered  the  largest  in  the  world, 
spud  is  produced  according  to  the  Nearby  is  the  200,000  bushel  ware- 
latest  mass  production  methods,  house  of  Neylon  Brothers,  which 
from  planting  to  harvesting.  Labor  makes  large  shipments  to  alcohol 
saving  devices  are  used  in  each  step  distillers.  Jack  Bishop  purchased  an 
from  seed  to  table.  “Little  Maine,”  oW  feed  mill  and  converted  it  into 
that  district  along  the  northern  tier  a  $10,000  dehydration  plant  for  po¬ 
of  towns  of  the  county  —  Prattsburg,  tato  flour,  where  25  tons  of  this  flour 
Wheeler,  Cohocton,  Wayland,  How-  a  day  can  be  produced,  and  is  sold 
ard,  Fremont,  Hornell  to  Dansville  to  the  government.  Then,  near  Avoca, 
— is  an  area  of  opulent  fertility  for  there  are  the  large  storage  ware- 
the  potato,  where  we  find  men  from  houses  of  Herman  Thorsen  and  H.  G. 
Maine  demonstrating  that  potato  Goodrich  and  Son,  who  came  from 
growing,  as  carried  on  in  the  Aroo-  Maine.  There  are  no  longer  aban- 
stook  manner,  pays  off.  doned  factories  or  houses  in  Steuben 

This  fascinating  story  of  success  bounty  s  potato  country.  They  have 
began  10  years  ago  in  the  Fall  of  °een  converted  to  use  and  a  new 
1938,  when  Jack  Bishop,  Charlie  Prosperity  has  been  created,  reflected 
Harmon,  Romeyn  Robbin,  the  in  hank  deposits  and  general  busi- 
McDougal  Brothers,  and  a  few  other  ness  stability. 

young  men  came  from  Caribou,  Me.,  ,,  When  you  are  discouraged  about 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  pro-  .  ®  future  of  your  community,  con¬ 
ducing  potatoes  in  commercial  quan-  S1~?r  ^hat  these  farmers  have  done 
tities  in  Steuben’s  abandoned  soil,  ^y1™1  Steuben  farm  lands,  and  see  if 
using  Maine  methods.  A  number  of  the.r+e  are  not  acres  of  diamonds” 
doubters  declared  failure  would  re-  waihng  near  where  you  live. 

CIlH  cimonco  nrmimnrl  IN0W^  1  OfK  E.  W  •  CxAGE 


1 24  pages,  24  in  color, 
featuring  fke  newest, 
high  quality  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  and  gar¬ 
den  supplies. 


132-138  CHURCH  ST.,  DEPT.RN  NEW  YORK  8 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
_  ,  .  :  on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses." 

Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

ROUTE  5,  TYLER,  TEXAS 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  extra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  information  you’re  sure 
to  want— interesting  farm 
facts  — and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32#  Landisville,  Penna. 


fYou  can,  with  Miller’s!  New  catalog  lists 
best  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
high  -  producing  vines.  Example:  New 
Buffalo,  best-ever  early  blue  grape;  de¬ 
licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches. 
Free  Illustrated  planting,  pmning  and 
cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 
also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Healthy,  well-rooted  stock;  quality 
guaranteed;  low  prices.  Also  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  Big  Illustrated  catalog  now 
ready;  write  for  FREE  copy  today.1 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
8e»  MB  Geneva,  Ohio 


NCtO  SCIENTIFIC  INTRODUCTION 

Chemically  treated.  Produces  the  largest  flow¬ 
ered  Snapdragons,  many  attractively  ruffled, 
i  Sturdy  spikes  2%  feet  high.  Combination  of 
i  gorgeous  rich  colors.  Bloom  all  summer.  Send 
only  10c  for  300  seeds  and  my  ED  BE 
Big  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  “  E  E 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rookford,  ILL. 


.  new  /  949 
BfAfiySOOX . 
<f  CATAIOG  i 


'  |  STRAWBERRIES.  RASP¬ 

BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES, 
GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


L  /)  VI  *  ^  Have  plenty  of 

p  till  fruit  to  eat  and  Pell  this  year. 

£f>U"  1  .|\NEW  STREAMLINER  Everbearing 
\  )  Strawberry;  NEW  MORTGAGE-  A 

tfkO/Irl  *  "S  LIFTER  early  Black  Raspberry;/^ 
/  Apple.  Peach,  Plum.  Pear,  Cherry  /  fs. 
Apricot  Trees.  DWARF  FRUIT/ 
vl  f  TREES.  Bearing  age.  State  inspected.  /  *ifJ 
W  Eversrreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Gladiolus.  /  fL# 

.  .  .  20%  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  /cul 
ORDERS.  Write  for  "GARDEN  SUCCESS”, 

Valuable,  Big:  Color  Catalog  FREE. 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Box  172  New  Buffalo.  Mich. 


One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 


MEDIUM  RED  [CLOVER 

Highest  quality  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Certified 
Ranger  Alfalfa,  Grimm  and  Common  Alfalfa,  Ladino 
Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Altike,  Pasture  Mixtures, 
Certified  Hawkey©  Soy  Beans  and  Clinton  69  Oats. 
Hardy  newcrop  tested  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest 
producing  section  prices.  Write  Tor  price  list  today. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


-tirur  A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
UMlttUffi  Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw- 
faSSKNv  berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As- 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell- 
IaBm  ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc- 
"jEJySfl-lmtion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 
i&i^!!fcA<2’Sirisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 
iful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R29,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


t^TciORIOUS  BEAUTY  vISIaU 
iO  YOUR  GARDEN  &  HOME^^^ 

Plant  Moses  Large,  Healthy  bulbs  for 
a  gorgeous  gladiolus  display.  19  years 
of  growing  the  leading  new  varieties  as 
well  as  old  favorites,  assures  the  very 
best  selection  of  large  productive  bulbs 
at  reasonable  prices. 

OVER  TEN  MILLION  BULBS  UNDER 
CULTIVATION 

Moses  1949  Catalog  in  full  A 

color — describes  over  200  va-  CATALOG  y 

rietiee — includes  valuable  cul- 

tural  hints;  has  pages  on  juSkfSs!i4 

Lilies,  Dahlias,  and  Small 

Fruits — Write  today  1  r c*v  H /  V 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

50  lake  AVENUE  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
'e.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  lor  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  49,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES  THAT  CROW 


NEW,  LUSCIOUS,  HIGH  YIELDING  VARIETIES 
for  every  need,  soil,  and  climate.  Free  Color  Catalog. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY 

RIVER  ROAD,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


IOO  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs). 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  20c. 
1949  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  27th  Year. 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin,  N.  H. 


BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLUEBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN,  STATE  INSPECTED,  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  EARLY,  MIDSEASON,  LATE.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


TWO  YEAR  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  84  cts.  each. 
STRAWBERRIES,  ETC.  COMMON  FIELDS 
NURSERIES,  MITCHELL  RD.,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penna.  grown. 
Premier,  Catskili,  Dorset,  Bed  Star  100-$l .75 ;  500- 
$6.50;  1000-$I2.  prepaid.  J.  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Pa, 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  KARDINAL  KIN 
GREATEST  OF  ALL  BERRIES.  CATALOG 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  P 


Catalog  free. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Spring  dug.  Many  varieties. 
Certified.  Free  Cir.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Your  GUIDE  to 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER 
PROFITS!  j 


GROW 


IN  YOUR 
BACK  YARD 


QUICK  RESULTS  LASTING  BEAUTY 

gS&A*  SHRUBS*  ROSES 

TREES*  VINES -EVERGREENS 


SNAPDRAGONS 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
a  ARD  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 
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Viscous** 

— tlYBRIOS^ 


WISCONSIN  HYBRIDS 


BREEDING  develops 
GOOD  FIELD 
APPEARANCE 


The  big  red 
“W”  identifi¬ 
es  recommend¬ 
ed  Wisconsin  Va¬ 
rieties.  The  blue 
tag  denotes  certi¬ 
fication  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  .  .  official 
field  inspection,  sam¬ 
pling,  testing  and 
sealing. 


Wisconsin  Corn  Hybrids  give 
you  good  field  appearance 
with  uniform  ear  placement. 
They  are  also  bred  for  me¬ 
dium  shank  length  that  per¬ 
mits  ears  to  tip  over  as  they 
mature,  loose  husks  that  per¬ 
mit  medium  easy  husking  yet 
are  sufficiently  firm  to  hold 
the  ear  on  the  plant.  Protect 
your  crop  investment  .  .  . 
plant  Wisconsin  Corn  Hybrids 
identified  by  the  Red  W  Tag 
on  every  bag. 


for  complete 

/  // /  ^  information  and 

t/  Certified  Seed  Directory 


WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


•  TESTED- \ 


SINCE  1895 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

S'  FOR  FARMERS 


^  .  GROWMORE  selected 

and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You’ll  like  them". 

•  TRIED— TRUE— 


SEEDS 


I  The  Choree  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 

1  SEE  OUR  LOCAL  1 

AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER 

43  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3,  N.Y. 


A  real -money  crop l 

Worth  looking  into— Hoffman  Quality  Ladino 
Clover!  Unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Ladino  is 
winning  a  permanent  place  on  thousands  of 
Eastern  farms  as  a  valuable  pasture  crop.  Fine 
for  hogs,  cows,  poultry.  Write  today  for  our 
FREE  catalog. 

yioftman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  32B  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


StP  UP  IN  30  HRS.  TRANSPLANT  2  WKS 

Soil  cable  for  hotbeds,  plant  benches, 
cabinets,  flats.  6  sizes  (Free  Cat.) 

J40A  cable  &  thermo,  for  1-sash  $6.7 5 
S80A  for  double  sash  (36  sq.  ft.)  $9.00 

Aho  Mfrs.  of  Weed- Won*  —  Weed- Wallop  —  Seed-Sc 
Shipped  direct  prepaid  if  not  stocked  by  your  dealer , 
DEALERS:  Our  Free  Counter  Demonstrator  ma 
_  sales  fast  at  a  good  profit — Write 

GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  HURON  ST..  CHICAGO  10.  II 


BIG  VALUES  on 

Household  Linens 

Buy  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  You'll 
,  be  amazed  at  our  low,  low  prices  on 
; ,  famous  national  brands.  (Cannon, 
Pacific,  Dan  River,  Supra,  Birdseye, 
etc. )  Sheets,  towels,  pillow  cases, 
bedspreads,  washcloths,  etc.  Send 
i  postcard  today  for  latest,  lowest 
“price  list. 

- -  .  AMANSETTE  COMPANY 

°EPT.  R,  1775  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


Kiantone  Loses  First  Round 
in  Court  Fight 

As  has  been  previously  reported  in 
these  columns,  the  residents  of 
Kiantone  common  school  districts 
Nos.  1  and  2  (Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.j  brought  suit  to  regain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  two  school  properties 
forcibly  taken  from  them  last  August 
by  the  Frewsburg  Central  District 
with  the  help  of  the  State  Police. 
The  case  came  to  trial  last  month 
and,  after  a  hearing,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  A.  A.  Williams  decided  in 
favor  of  Frewsburg. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  first,  that 
the  central  school  district  was  not 
legally  established.  On  this  point  the 
Court  ruled  that  propriety,  both  as  to 
the  creation  of  the  district  and  the 
election  of  the  board  of  education, 
should  be  assumed.  As  to  the  claim 
that  the  central  district  had  no  right 
to  take  over  and  use  the  school 
properties,  the  Court  admitted  that 
title  to  the  properties  remained  in 
the  common  school  districts,  but  that 
nevertheless  the  central  district  had 
the  right  to  take  them  over  and 
occupy  them.  The  third  argument 
raised  by  the  Kiantone  taxpayers  was 
that  the  central  district’s  occupation 
of  the  properties  constituted  de¬ 
privation  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  As  to  this,  Judge 
Williams  stated  that  “if  this  were  a 
contest  purely  between  individuals 
in  their  individual  capacities,  I 
would,  undoubtedly,  agree  with  such 
contention”  but  that,  since  “this  is 
a  public  and  not  a  private  matter,”  he 
was  compelled  to  rule  “in  favor  of 
the  overall  plan  of  the  State  and  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the 
education  of  children.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  Kiantone 
group  will  take  an  appeal  from 
Judge  Williams’  adverse  ruling. 


Fire  Insurance  Rates 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  article, 
“Have  You  Enough  Fire  Insurance?” 
which  was  published  in  your  De¬ 
cember  18  issue. 

I  took  the  article  to  my  insurance 
agent  who  informed  me- that  the  15- 
cent  rate  for  extended  coverage  was 
correct  for  the  dwelling,  but  that 
barns  cost  $1.37,  or  almost  as  much 
as  the  fire  insurance,  and  that  I 
could  not  get  it  on  the  house  unless  it 
was  on  the  barns.  a.  e.  p. 

Orange  County 

A.  E.  P.’s  agent  is  correct  and 
P.  T.  Campbell  apologizes  for  his 
error  in  stating  that  extended  cover¬ 
age  (insurance  against  windstorm, 
tornado,  falling  aircraft,  vehicles,  ex¬ 
plosion,  smoke  and  other  hazards) 
costs  only  15  cents  per  $100  of  barn 
value  insured.  The  15-cent  rate  ap¬ 
plies  to  residences,  and  also  to  farm 
buildings  where  the  owner  does  not 
derive  the  major  portion  of  his  in¬ 
come  from  farming  operations. 

Mr,  Campbell  has  rechecked  with 
two  major  insurance  companies  and 
reports  that  to  insure  farmers’  barns 
and  buildings  against  the  above 
risks,  the  rate  for  this  extended 
coverage  endorsement  will  vary 
from  55  cents  to  $3.30  per  hundred 
on  a  three-year  policy,  depending  on 
the  building  structure,  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put,  and  the  locality. 


N.  Y.  S.  Agric.  Soc.  Meeting 

The  117th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  in  Albany  on  January  19. 
Earl  B.  Clark,  President,  presided. 

Speakers  included  Congressman 
Clifford  Hope,  Kansas;  Dr.  H.  F. 
DeGraff,  Cornell  University;  Henry 
D.  Sherwood,  Master  N.  Y.  State 
Grange,  and  Joseph  Robson,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 

Governor  Dewey  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  Society’s  dinner  and 
presented  Century  Farm  certificates 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Blakeley, 
East  Aurora;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Taylor,  Stamford;  and  Paul  H.  Allen, 
Peru. 
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DISPLAYING  THIS  SIGN 


Sh erwin  Williams 


mtlmiutal 

’chemicals 


SERVICE  CENTER 


You  can  get  the 
right  weed,  insect  and  fungus 
control  information  and  products 

...WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM! 

IOOK  FOR  THE  Sherwin-Williams 
4  Agricultural  Chemicals  Service 
Center  Dealer  in  your  town.  He  carries  a 
full  line  of  tested  and  proven  Sherwin- 
Williams  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Here 
you  can  get  the  information  and  products 
you  need  to  protect  your  crops,  livestock 
and  buildings  from  destructive  pests  .  .  . 
sprays  for  fruit  trees,  truck  crops,  pastures, 
stored  grain  .  .  .  including  the  famous 
Weed-No-More,  proven  ester  formula¬ 
tion  of  2,4-D,  Pestroy  25%,  the  Xylene 
Solution  of  DDT. 


KILLER  FOR  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  WEED  AND  PEST 


New  HO  Page  A 
Pest  Control  Guide  W 


Sherwin-Williams  Agricultural  Chemicals  can  help 
you  get  better  yields,  save  labor,  and  spray  the  most 
economical  way.  To  get  the  "Pest  Control  Guide" 
—  a  110  page  authoritative  guide  for  controlling 
weeds  and  insects  — see  your  local 
dealer  or  send  only  20^  to  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  1292-1 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers’  Convention 


A  combined  convention  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the 
N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
was  held  at  Utica  last  month.  Ward 
West  of  Rochester,  president  of  the 
Vegetable  Assn.,  acted  as  chairman. 
Three  main  speakers  appeared  as  a 
panel  on  “Strengthening  the  Produce 
Industry.”  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear, 
Rutgers  University,  soil  expei’t,  called 
on  growers  to  plan  their  production 
for  a  probable  200  million  population. 
He  reviewed  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  the  minor  food  elements 
in  production  and  called  for  greater 
care  in  soil  handling  so  that  produc¬ 
tivity  does  not  decrease.  Dr.  T.  N. 
Hurd,  Cornell,  discussed  the  labor 
situation,  pointing  out  that  since  1900 
production  per  man  on  the  farm  had 
doubled.  He  looked  for  continued 
high  wages  with  falling  prices,  a 
situation  which  will  require  the  ut¬ 
most  efficiency  in  operation.  Kris 
Bemis,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke 
on  merchandising  of  produce.  He 
mentioned  the  work  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Institute,  a  school  devoted  to 
training  grocers  on  the  best  known 
methods  in  retailing  perishables  and 
gave  a  good  demonstration  of  hand¬ 
ling  celery.  He  stated  that  some  8,000 
produce  retailers  have  already  been 
trained  and  that  an  average  of  30 
per  cent  increase  in  sales  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  training. 

At  a  special  meeting,  immediately 
following  this  session,  members  of 
the  New  York  Seed  Improvement 
Cooperative  Assn,  voted  to  change 
the  name  to  New  York  Certified 
Seed  Cooperative.  According  to 
Bruce  Jones,  president,  this  title  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  work  of 
the  association. 

Business  Session 

Business  sessions  were  held 
Wednesday  evening.  The  Potato  Club 
elected  Don  Kent,  Andover;  Leon 
Mehlenbacker,  Wayland;  and  Richard 
Amidon,  Lafayette,  as  new  directors. 
A  committee  was  named  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  directors  to  15.  At 
a  later  meeting  of  the  directors,  H. 

J.  Evans,  Georgetown,  was  elected 
president;  William  Hodnett,  Bliss, 
vice-pres.;  and  Don  Kent,  secy. 

The  Vegetable  Assn,  re-elected 
Ward  West  as  president.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  re-elected  were:  Ben  Vollmer, 
Syracuse;  John  Wickham,  Cutchogue, 
L.  I.;  Huested  Myers,  Selkirk;  How¬ 
ard  Sprague,  Geneva;  and  Elmer 
Agle,  Eden.  On  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  the  term  of  Earl  Clark,  North 
Norwich,  expired  and  Burnett  Bush, 
Kennedy,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

K.  B.  Floyd,  Schuylerville,  resigned 
as  executive  secretary  to  take  effect 
not  later  than  April  1.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  dui'ing  1948 
and  those  present  voted  on  a  set  of 
by-laws.  The  executive  committee 
now  becomes  the  board  of  directors 
pf  the  membership  corporation. 

Panel  Meeting 

The  following  day  a  panel,  “Stump 
the  Expei'ts,”  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Johnson  of  Cornell. 
Kenneth  Noble,  Lin  wood,  grower; 
Edward  Burns,  Alton,  processor; 
Gordon  Hovey,  Geneva,  retailer; 
and  Mrs.  Pauline  Bogner,  Marcy, 
consumer,  made  up  the  panel.  So 
many  questions  came  in  that  not  all 
could  be  handled.  The  entire  field  of 
grower-canner  relations  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future  were  pretty 
thoroughly  covered.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  standard  grades  of  canned 
sweet  corn  and  tomato  juice,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  retailers  seemed  to  feel 
that  canned  vegetables  should  mer¬ 
chandise  well.  An  increase  in  frozen 
foods  is  expected.  High  freight  rates 
and  a  switch  to  New  York  foods  has 
increased  the  volume  of  sales  of  New 
York  processed  goods.  Consumers 
feel  that  price  supports  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  food  which  points  up 
the  need  for  better  public  relations. 
Processors  and  growers  became 
better  acquainted  at  this  meeting. 

Prize  Winners 

The  New  York  State  banquet  was 
well  attended.  Dr.  Guterman, 
Cornell,  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
Ward  West  announced  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Vegetable  Contest  as 
follows:  Squash  —  first,  George 
Marks,  Rochester;  second,  Peter 
DeMeyer,  Rochester.  Onions  —  Early 
Yellow  Globe,  first,  F.  M.  Van 


Valkenburg,  Fulton;  second,  George 
Steffen,  Fairport;  Brigham,  first, 
Joseph  Fichera,  Fulton;  second, 
Oswego  Gardens;  Sweepstakes,  F.  M. 
Van  Valkenburg,  Fulton.  Beets — first, 
M.  DeSmit,  Rochester;  second,  Ray 
Frank,  Rochester.  Carrots  —  Mantes, 
first,  Joseph  Fichera,  Fulton;  second, 
Clarence  Frear,  Rochester;  Chante- 
nay,  first,  A.  C.  Burrows,  Webster; 
second,  Parr  Brothers,  Rochester; 
Sweepstakes,  Joseph  Fichera,  Fulton. 
Cabbage  —  first,  Howard  Mills, 
Baldwinsville;  second,  John  Dobbel- 
aere,  Rochester. 

Separate  Sessions 

On  the  closing  day  separate  ses¬ 
sions  were  held.  The  Potato  Club 
spent  their  tinte  on  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  with  some  attention  to  supports. 
Growers  seemed  willing  to  go  along 
with  60  per  cent  of  parity,  but  were 
not  in  favor  of  acreage  controls. 
There  \yas  considerable  discussion  on 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  potatoes 
that  reach  retail  outlets,  and  the  need 
for  a  higher  quality  product  on  the 
mai'ket  was  recognized. 


The  Vegetable  Assn,  heard  J.  W. 
Robson,  Hall,  criticize  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  and  more  price  supports 
as  a  type  of  socialism  which  no  one 
really  wants.  There  were  a  number 
of  excellent  ideas  expressed  on 
growing,  insect  and  disease  control, 
and  marketing  plans. 

The  Convention  closed  at  noon  and 
all  were  agreed  on  the  success  of 
the  joint  meeting.  K.  B.  Floyd 
New  York 
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why  it  is  so  important  to  maintain 
the  organic  matter  content  of  the 
soil. 

If  your  plants  are  not  growing 
satisfactorily,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  send  a  sample  of  your  soil  to 
your  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
ask  them  to  make  recommendations 
to  correct  any  deficiencies  that  may 
be  present. 


Trace  Elements  for  Soil 

How  about  adding  some  of  the  so- 
called  trace  elements  to  the  soil  for 
growing  vegetables?  Do  you  think 
they  are  necessary?  If  so,  how  is  the 
best  way  to  supply  them?  j.  t.  o. 

There  are  many  minor  or  so-called 
trace  elements  that  are  necessary  for 
plant  growth.  Whenever  any  one  of 
these  is  deficient  in  the  soil,  notable 
improvement  can  be  made  by*  adding 
it  to  the  soil.  In  the  Northeast  the 
elements  most  frequently  found  de¬ 
ficient  are  magnesium,  manganese, 
and  boron.  All  of  these  and  others 
ai'e  contained  in  organic  matter  from 
any  source  such  as  stable  manure, 
compost,  plant  and  animal  refuse. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 


Significant  Coincidence 

Your  recent  article  about  the  rural 
library  in  Portville,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y..  was  very  interesting. 
We  appreciate  this  mention  of  our 
community  in  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Equally  interesting  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  I  am  sure,  will  be  to  know 
that  in  the  town  of  Freedom,  also  in 
Cattaraugus  County,  is  buried  Daniel 
F.  Baker,  the  last  pensioner  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  died  there  in 
1869  at  109  years  of  age,  and  in 
June  1915  his  grave  was  officially 
marked  by  the  Olean  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Does  it  not  seem  a  real  coincidence 
that  this  last  patriot  of  the  War  of 
Independence  lies  buried  in  the 
town  of  Freedom?  m.  d.  b. 
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dibble $ 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 


Dibble’s  Tested  Seed 
is  backed  by  the 
Famous 

“  10  -  day-any-test-or» 
money-back” 
GUARANTEE 
Money,  can’t  buy  any 
Better  Quality  ! 

And  the  Prices  are 
Right. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

58th  YEAR 

CATALOG 


Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 

Dibble's  Tested  Seed  is  ALL  hardy,  northern  grown. 
It's  adapted  for  YOUR  needs.  It  will  give  you  the 
MAXIMUM  results  possible  under  ANYweather  conditions. 

ALFALFAS -CLOVERS -GRASS  MIXTURES 

''Cream  of  the  Crop"  —  99.50%  Pure 

OATS— SOY  BEANS— BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Fovorites 
CORN —  17  Varieties  —  6  pages  of  color 
POTATOES —  13  Varieties,  natural  colors 


ONE  QUALITY- 
BEST  possible 


ONE  PRICE— 
the  LOWEST  possible 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOD  A  Y 


Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 
Box  R, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Date. . . . 
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Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1949  Catalog  in  natural  colors, 
DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  FACTS,  including  “The  Plain  Truth 
about  the  1949  Seed  Situation.”  Also  send  your  1949  Price  List. 
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Tree  Conservation  Programs 


Federal  and  State  agencies,  soon 
after  World  War  I,  began  intensive 
programs  to  induce  owners  of  low 
grade  agricultural  land  to  plant  seed¬ 
ling  trees.  These  plantings  are  now 
evident  as  dark  green  blocks  which 
attract  attention  even  at  several 
miles’  distance.  The  original  objec¬ 
tives  were  woven  mainly  around  the 
hope  of  replenishing  timber  stocks. 
The  added  inducements  of  soil  con¬ 
servation,  erosion  prevention  and  soil 
rebuilding  have  since  grown  to  be 
more  important  than  the  original 
plans.  The  post  World  War  II 
slaughtering  of  timberlands  in  the 
Northeast  brings  the  problem  of  our 
forest  cover  to  the  front  as  the  most 
important  item  in  any  longtime  agri¬ 
cultural  planning.  Hundred  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  are  still  available.  It 
is  economically  justifiable,  even  in 
this  period  of  high  prices,  to  devote 
these  idle  acres  to  reforestation. 
Those  of  you  who  enjoy  driving  off 
the  beaten  path  will  discover  vast 
areas  which  should  be  planted  in  the 
next  five  years.  Plain  wild  brush 
growth  will  cover  a  large  percentage 
of  this  cheap  land  unless  all  inter¬ 
ested  groups  work  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  mass  planting  of  seedlings. 

Widespread  Tree  Planting 

The  main  handicap  to  a  widespread 
tree  planting  program,  in  periods  of 
high  labor  cost,  is  labor  itself.  Ex¬ 
tensive  replanting  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  general  ways.  The  in¬ 
dividual  family  might  plant  two  or 
three  thousand  trees  per  year  on  the 
one  farm  for  the  next  10  years.  Civic 
groups,  such  as  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
4-H  Clubs,  Juvenile  Granges  or 
Future  Farmer  classes,  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  leadership  in 
creating  timber  plantations.  Many 
large  farm  operators,  now  short  on 
labor,  would  welcome  this  co¬ 
operation.  Many  youth  groups  are 
now  cooperating  with  soil  conser¬ 
vation  and  district  conservation  de¬ 
partment  officials.  The  handicaps  in 
this  effort  are  transportation  to  the 
farms  where  trees  are  to  be  set, 
leadership  and  supervision  to  insure 
careful  planting,  and  movement  of 
tools  from  one  job  to  another.  Those 
areas  now  boasting  soil  conservation 
districts  have  far  more  requests  for 
tree  plantings  than  they  can  possibly 
fill. 

The  tree  planting  season  in  Spring 
is  short.  Careful  planting  is  essential 
to  the  successful  growth  of  the 
young  trees.  Potential  young  tree 
planters  are  usually  in  school  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  Some  farsighted 
school  officials  see  the  tremendous 
value  of  sponsoring  at  least  one  day 
of  large  group  planting.  Arbor  Day 
festivities,  sponsored  by  most  state 
education  departments,  warrant  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  reforestation 
idea  instead  of  the  usual  mass  cere¬ 
mony  around  a  few  shade  or  orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Youth  will  profit  most 
in  this  effort.  This  year,  weather  co¬ 
operating,  there  might  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  extensive  planting  by  youth 
groups  during  the  regular  Easter 
vacation  which  falls  in  mid-April. 

The  establishment,  by  local  initia¬ 
tive,  of  school  nurseries  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  as  an  educational  experience 
may  be  another  untapped  resource 
available  to  expand  the  tree  plant¬ 
ing  drive  though  losses  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  greater  than  those  shown  by 
state,  federal  or  private  nurseries. 
Boys  and  girls  who  plant,  nurture 
and  transplant  small  seedlings  take 
a  vast  amount  of  pride  in  watching 
the  results  over  a  period  of  time.  For 
some  time  the  various  extension  ser¬ 
vices  have  included  development  of 
small  hardwood  and  conifer  nur¬ 
series  in  all  of  their  youth  forestry 
programs.  The  year  after  year  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  forest  areas  is  their  true 
objective. 

Service  clubs  have  originated  a 
highway  mile  of  trees  project;  here 
and  there  a  Grange  has  ventured  to 
promote  tree  planting.  Churches  may 
have  cooperated  but  evidence  of  such 
effort  has  seldom  reached  the  public 
press.  Hunters,  seeking  deer  or  birds 
in  protected  cover,  are  becoming 
conscious  of  the  excellent  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  in  its  day. 

Christmas  Trees  Wasted 

Those  who  hope  to  launch  exten¬ 
sive  reforestation  would  do  well  to 
consult  with  the  district  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  conservation  depart¬ 


ments  before  following  practices 
which  were  used  in  the  1920’s.  Those 
who  became  enthusiastic  after  World 
War  I  are  now  finding  that  they  made 
no  provision  for  future  wood  roads; 
there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  rows  in  block  planting 
should  be  farther  apart.  Many  now 
wish  they  had  planted  more  varieties 
and  followed  the  modern,  contour 
system  in  laying  out  their  plantation. 
Shrubs  for  cover,  and  food  and  nut 
bearing  trees,  are  definitely  in  the 
picture  for  a  successful,  long  time, 
income  producing  forest.  It  will  be 
found  helpful  to  attend  some  meet¬ 
ings  this  Spring  on  reforestation, 
sponsored  by  the  services  now  direct¬ 
ing  the  program.  Profitable  evenings 
could  be  spent  in  reading  a  few  books 
on  modern  soil  conservation;  they 
will,  at  least,  stir  one’s  thinking. 

This  discussion  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  if  we  failed  to  mention  a  gross 
waste  which  seems  to  occur  each 
holiday  season.  Did  you  ever  visit 
Christmas  tree  sales  lots  on  the 
morning  after  Christmas?  This  past 
season  it  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  and  unsold  trees  by  the  hundreds 
were  still  evident  and  idle.  How 
many  tree  growing  years  in  this  one 
place  were  represented  in  this  waste? 
We  sincerely  hope  some  forestry 
student  will  produce  a  master’s 
thesis  on  the  control  of  this  annual 
flagrant  squandering. 

Every  hunter  and  true  sportsman 
must  procure  a  license  to  enjoy  the 
sport  he  loves  best.  Fair  minded 
sportsmen  are  glad  to  do  this  because 
they  know  that  their  conservation 
departments  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  maintain  and  restock 
game  resources.  The  same  idea  ap¬ 
plies  to  our  forestry.  Young  trees  are 
a  commodity  of  exchange,  made 
highly  desirable  by  the  increasing 
use  of  the  conifer  as  the  center  of 
Christmas  festivities.  Is  it  foolish  or 
visionary  to  expect  the  State  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  tree  resources  from  excessive 
loss  by  demanding  that  trees  for 
decorative  purposes  be  cut  only  on 
pre-season  permit? 

The  man  who  markets' trees  would 
be  able  to  maintain  a  much  more 
uniform  and  fair  price  were  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  know,  roughly,  how  many  trees 
any  local  market  would  demand.  This 
program  smacks  of  governmental 
control,  we  frankly  admit;  even 
mention  of  it  will  probably  bring  a 
storm  of  criticism.  However,  all  I 
ask  you  to  do  is  to  take  some  time, 
on  the  day  after  Christmas,  checking 
the  tree  selling  areas  in  any  large 
city.  You,  too,  will  then  want  to 
suggest  some  remedy.  I  even  fol¬ 
lowed  several  city  garbage  trucks  as 
they  collected  their  loads  after  the 
holidays;  here  were  hundreds  of 
arguments  for  the  live  Christmas  tree 
program  which  has  been  advanced 
by  conservation  enthusiasts  for  years. 
Lest  I  seem  biased,  may  I  add  that 
I  realize  fully  that  the  sale  of  holi¬ 
day  trees,  as  a  farm  crop,  is  eminent¬ 
ly  sound.  What  concerns  me,  and 
may  well  concern  the  farmer’s  econo¬ 
my  also,  is  the  tremendous  volume 
of  unsold  trees  which  automatically 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

E.  N.  Moot 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
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Robert  Scheg,  16,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y., 
and  a  seven  year  4-H  member,  has 
discovered  that  his  better  method  of 
watering  chickens  has  resulted  in 
more  and  larger  eggs  as  well  as  in  a 
saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  auto¬ 
matic  watering  system  he  installed 
saves  him,  each  year  walking  250 
miles,  nine  days  of  work  and  elimin¬ 
ates  lifting  105  tons  of  water. 


load,  the  John  Deere  Model  “H”  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader  is 
still  going  strong. 


The  extra  loads  and  extra  years  of  service  you  get  from  the 
John  Deere  are  largely  the  result  of  its  remarkable  strength. 
The  rugged,  all-steel  frame  and  box  are  built  as  one  solid 
unit  for  heavy-duty  operation  and  for  loading  with  a  ma¬ 
nure  loader.  High-grade  bearings  on  all  three  beaters  .  .  . 
tough,  properly- located  beaters  that  work  with  the  load 
rather  than  against  it , .  .  low,  easy-loading  box  . .  .  proper 
weight  distribution  for  sure-footedness  of  both  spreader 
and  tractor  wheels— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reasons 
why  you’ll  be  money  ahead  with  a  John  Deere  Model  “H” 
Tractor  Spreader  on  your  farm. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  John  Deere— the  spreader  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  during  its  long  life. 


John  Deere 

MOLINEi  !  ILLINOIS 


Today  there  are  a  dozen  different  fobs  for  the  sprayer  on  every  farm.  To  spraying 
of  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  crops  is  added  weed  control  spraying,  cattle,  sheep  and 
livestock  spraying,  DDT  spraying,  flushing  out  pens,  water  painting,  white  washing 
and  fire  extinguishing. 

That  is  why  Hardie  engineers  have  developed  inexpensive  accessories  that 
adapt  any  High  Pressure  Hardie  to  any  job.  Orchard  and  row  crop  spray  booms; 
weed  booms;  hand  guns  for  trees,  cattle,  fog  fire  control;  a  device  that  converts 
the  High  Pressure  Hardie  into  a  low  pressure  weed  unit— these  and  others  give  any 
Hardie  a  range  of  performance  that  meets  every  requirement.  Write  for  1949  Catalog. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  HUDSON,  MICH. 
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YOU  can  see  the  free-flowing,  easy-drilling 
quality  of  V-C  Fertilizer,  as  soon  as 
you  open  the  bag. 

Run  your  hands  down  into  the  smooth, 
mellow  mixture  and  let  it  pour  through 
your  fingers.  V-C  Fertilizer  is  mealy,  loose 
and  dry . . .  and  it  stays  that  way  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  use  V-C  Fertilizer, 
because  its  excellent  mechanical  condition 
makes  it  so  easy  to  distribute.  It  flows 
through  your  fertilizer  distributor  smooth¬ 
ly  and  evenly  with  no  clogging,  no  bridg¬ 
ing  and  no  lost  time. 

When  you  distribute  V-C  Fertilizer, 
every  plant  in  your  field  gets  its  full  share 
of  V-C’s  better  plant  foods.  Your  crop 
comes  up  to  a  good  stand . . .  makes  healthy 
growth  .  .  .  develops  a  strong  root  system 
. . .  has  vigor  to  resist  disease  and  adverse 
weather. . .  and  produces  abundant  yields. 

When  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizer,  you  can 
see  you  have  made  a  good  investment.  You 
can  see  it  in  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  profitable  yields  of 
your  crop. 

Buy  Your  V-C  Fertilizer  Now! 

The  demand  for  V-C  Fertilizers  is  break¬ 
ing  all  previous  records  by  a  wide  margin. 
To  make  certain  you  obtain  the  V-  C  Fer¬ 
tilizer  you  need  for  your  1949  crops,  see 
your  V-C  Agent  today!  Give  him  your 
order  now  aftd  tell  him  you  want  your  V-C 
Fertilizer  just  as  soon  as  shipment  can  be 
made.  It’s  easy  for  you  to  store  your  V-C 
Fertilizer  on  a  floor  or  platform  in  a  dry, 
weather-proof  building.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  sure  you  get  free-flowing,  easy- 
drilling  V-C  Fertilizer  for  your  1949  crops! 


V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  properly- cured, 
superior  blend  of  better  plant  foods. 


V-C  Fertilizer  stays  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  when  stored  in  a  dry  building. 


V-C  Fertilizer  flows  through  your 
distributor,  smoothly  and  evenly. 


V-C  Fertilizer  produces  a  good  stand, 
uniform  growth,  profitable  yields. 


.vgTJ5s, 


% 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


V-  C  FERTILIZERS  MAKE  THE  GOOD  EARTH  BETTER 


To  Market  - 

Growing  fruits  and  vegetables  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  only  half  the  battle.  There 
remains  the  selling  angle,  which  is 
more  important  than  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  dispose  of 
a  crop  much  in  demand;  it  requires 
little  technique  on  the  seller’s  part  to 
fill  such  orders.  But  when  the  compe¬ 
tition  becomes  keen  and  the  market 
leans  toward  the  buyer,  then  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  producer  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  the  middleman  as  possible. 

The  large  city  markets  are  the 
answer.  Here  you  can  sell  almost 
anything  that  can  be  grown.  It  is  to 
the  grower’s  advantage  to  market  his 
most  perishable  products  direct  to 
merchant  or  consumer.  The  success 
or  failure  he  reaps  here  is  a  true  re¬ 
flection  of  his  skill  in  growing,  grad¬ 
ing  and  packaging  his  goods.  Here 
also  he  can  develop  his  skill  as  a 
salesman  to  the  nth  degree.  , 

A  large  city  market,  such  as  the 
Farmer’s  Cooperative  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  serves  the  grower  in  good 
stead,  as  its  appetite  remains  enor¬ 
mous  throughout  the  season,  ready 
and  willing  to  take  anything  the 
grower  offers,  at  a  price.  Even  though 
in  times  of  abundance  the  grower 
must  sell  at  a  rather  low  price,  his 
skill  in  grading  and  packing  always 
pays  him  a  premium  over  his  com¬ 
petitors.  The  buyers  are  so  varied  in 
their  tastes,  whether  their  pocket- 
books  are  fat  or  lean,  it  isn’t  at  all 
unusual  to  see  thr  owners  of  neigh¬ 


-To  Market 

by  the  cackle  of  hens  and  ducks;  the 
rich  aromatic  smells  of  tropical  fruit 
become  blended  with  those  of  native 
herbs.  The  producer  of  sweet  corn 
can  obtain  his  winter  supply  of  po¬ 
tatoes;  the  potato  grower  can  select 
and  buy  a  couple  of  Fall  pigs.  In 
fact,  the  grower  can,  if  he  so  wishes, 
buy  on  speculation  and  make  money 
both  ways;  that  is,  he  can  sell  his 
produce  at  more  than  it  would  bring 
locally,  and  take  back  some  fruit  or 
vegetable  in  demand  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  farm  neighborhood.  Many 
farmers  truck  in  produce  for  their 
neighbors,  besides  their  own,  thus 
making  a  useful  load  and  splitting 
the  profits  two  ways.  Others  take  in 
only  their  excess,  selling  most  of 
their  crop  to  the  local  canneries  or 
shipping  it  to  distant  cities. 

Stalls  at  the  Buffalo  market  are 
rented  by  the  week,  month,  or  by  the 
season.  Producers  who  come  only 
occasionally  pay  a  day’s  fee,  but  must 
take  what  space  remains.  It  is  better 
to  rent  by  the  week  or  season,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  buyers  know  where 
to  find  the  producer;  and  having  re¬ 
served  this  space,  the  producer  can 
come  and  go  as  he  sees  fit.  Many 
farmers  arrive  at  market  the  night 
before  in  order  to  insure  for  them¬ 
selves  a  desirable  stall.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  central,  or  busy,  section  on 
such  a  market,  and  it  is  there  that 
most  farmers  vie  for  stalls.  Busy 
buyers  seldom  take  the  time  to  make 


A  large  city  market,  like  this  one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  offers  the  grower  a  good 
year  round  market  for  farm  products,  provided  they  are  properly  graded 

and  packaged. 


boring  stalls  selling  identical  pro¬ 
ducts  at  varying  prices.  This  is  due 
entirely  to  the  grading  and  packing. 
I  have  seen  newcomers  trying  to  sell 
field-run  produce  on  such  a  market 
with  little  or  no  success.  Although 
I  believed  their  claims  as  to  selling 
such  produce  at  the  farm  at  good 
prices,  it  was  hard  to  convince  them 
that  proper  grading  and  packing  got 
the  best  returns.  All  such  markets 
must  invariably  compete  with  nearby 
commission  houses,  which  receive 
their  produce  on  consignment. 
Naturally,  these  merchants  have  little 
use  for  inferior  packs.  They  will 
push  a  well  graded  product,  whereas 
an  inferior  shipment  is  sold  for  what 
it  brings,  despite  argument  on  the 
seller’s  part.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  to  the  grower,  whether  he 
ships  on  consignment  or  trucks  his 
produce  to  market,  to  grade  well  and 
to  package  to  create  eye  appeal. 

The  farmer’s  market  in  most  cities 
caters  to  the  cosmopolitan.  Buyers 
come  from  near  and  far  to  replenish 
their  stock.  No  matter  what  is  dis¬ 
played,  most  assuredly  someone  else 
will  have  something  as  good  or 
better,  and  the  premium  is  paid  to 
him  who  has  the  best.  It  isn’t  un¬ 
usual  for  the  farmer  himself  to  buy 
his  necessities  on  the  same  market 
where  he  sells  his  produce.  Truck- 
loads  of  potatoes  squeeze  in  beside 
small  automobiles  loaded  with  crates 
of  berries;  huge  racks  of  celery,  en¬ 
dive,  lettuc'e,  and  carrots  stand  along¬ 
side  half-tonners  containing  a  few 
crates  of  eggs  and  chickens;  trucks 
containing  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
tree-ripened  peaches  vie  for  the  trade 
near  those  groaning  with  bags  and 
boxes  of  sweet  corn.  The  squealing 
of  young  pigs  is  almost  drowned  out 


the  rounds  every  morning,  being  con¬ 
tent  with  the  produce  on  a  certain 
walk,  as  the  display  promenades  are 
usually  called.  And  promenades  they 
are,  for  hundreds  of  people  parade 
back  and  forth  daily,  selecting, 
arguing,  rejecting,  or  vieing  for  a 
certain  product. 

Here  also  one  can  learn  much 
about  growing  things,  about  the  local 
administration,  the  market’s  demands 
for  the  immediate  future,  and  also 
how  to  make  new  friends.  A  large 
city  market  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  information  for 
the  grower.  The  novice  rubs  elbows 
with  the  veteran,  sometimes  getting 
valuable  information  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  obtain;  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  are  debated;  various 
methods  of  insect  control  are  com¬ 
pared  and  discussed;  new,  at  times 
original,  techniques  are  disclosed  for 
the  first  time. 

The  traditional  honesty  of  the 
farmer  has  many  advantages  in  the 
city  market.  The  word  of  a  farmer 
is  taken  in  preference  to  a  huckster’s 
or  merchant’s.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  for  all  producers  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  tradition  and  perpetuate  it 
by  honest  representation  in  all  their 
dealings.  The  dishonest  producer  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Such  ex¬ 
ceptions  soon  become  known  and  are 
publicized  widely,  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  sell  alongside  their 
honest  brethren. 

Yes,  the  farmer’s  market  can  be 
the  answer  to  many  a  producer’s 
prayer  for  that  extra  cash  to  pay  an 
installment  on  his  machinery,  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  mortgage,  a  steady  in¬ 
come  for  the  man  with  a  little  extra 
to  spare.  S.  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y. 
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uUtk  DANIELS  IMPROVED 

Li  CHUNK  FURNACES 


Efficient  and  easy  to  clean.  Ideal  for  camp, 
sld  lodge,  school  or  home.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat.  Other  models  for  coal  or  wood, 
full  information  on  request. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


SAM  DANIELS  MF6.  CO.,  INC 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


n _ CONSTANT 

JFfIwUEA  POWER 


Provides  an  independent  and  continuous 
operation  of  the  power  take-off  shaft  on 
A.  8  and  G  model  John  Deere  tractors. 
With  it,  you  can  run  your  power  take-off 
continuously,  regardless  of  whether  the  regu¬ 
lar  clutch  of  the  tractor  is  engaged  or  not. 
It  operates  without  interruption  any  imple¬ 
ment  driven  by  your  power  take-off  shaft. 
Write 

8NNES  COMPANY,  BETTENDORF,  IQWA^ 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tuoes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 


New,  Quick, 


Clean,  Safe  Way 
to  put  on  Chains! 

NO  JACKING 
OR  REACHING 
UNDER  FENOERS1 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING  fits  chains  to  tires  In  one 
simple  operation.  Drive  forward  single  revolution 
and  couple  fasteners.  No  wasted  time,  soiled  cloth¬ 
ing,  cold,  frozen  hands. 

Send  $1.00  for  set.  Instructions. 


STODDARD  PRODUCTS  INC. 

P.  0.  Bo*  3042,  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHAT  NO  LIGHTS! 


I  Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Meeting 

January  4,  5,  6,  1949  were  Red 
Letter  Days  for  fruit  growers  in  the 
Old  Bay  State  and  for  a  large  group 
of  visitors  from  the  rest  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  The  total 
count  of  attendance  was  over  1,900. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  two 
sessions  on  “Problems  of  Insect  and 
Disease  Control”  brought  out  the 
largest  groups  and  created  the  most 
interest.  This  part  of  the  Program 
operated  on  a  new  plan.  There  was 
a  panel  of  six  specialists,  including 
W.  D.  Whitcomb,  E.  F.  Guba,  O.  C. 
Boyd,  E.  W.  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Thies, 
«11  from  Massachusetts  University, 
and  D.  J.  Palmeter  and  P.  J.  Chap¬ 
man,  both  from  the  N.  Y.  Station. 

The  Tuesday  evening  supper  ses¬ 
sion  included  greetings  from  Presi¬ 
dent  VanMeter  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Commissioner 
Chandler  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fifteen  of  the  25  win¬ 
ners  in  the  1949  Red  Apple  Club 
were  present  and  received  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Award.  Prof.  Howard  A. 
Rollins,  University  of  Connecticut, 
spoke  on  “What  Is  Ahead  for  the 
New  England  Apple  Industry.”  Two 
of  his  main  points  were: 

(1)  The  average  person  in  U.  S.  A. 
ate  seven  pounds  more  of  fresh  fruit 
in  1947  than  he  did  in  1939.  But  in 
the  same  period  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  consumption  of  apples; 
and  (2)  What  people  eat  is  largely 
dependent  pp.,.thv£e  factors;  what 
they  like,  what  is  available,  what 
they  can  afford.  Most  folks  like 
apples  but  to  make  them  available 
in  the  right  quality  and  at  the  right 
price  is  something  that  still  must 
be  done. 

The  forenoon  session  of  the  second 
day  brought  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  “Use  of  Chemicals  in 
Thinning  Fruit,”  by  F.  W.  Southwick 
of  University  of  Massachusetts; 
“Pollination  Problems  and  Solutions” 
by  W.  H.  Thies,  U.  of  M.;  and  “Stor¬ 
age  Management”  by  Southwick. 
These  topics  were  of  interest  to  the 
audience  as  indicated  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  L.  W.  Marvin  of  New 
York,  Manager  of  the  New  York- 
New  England  Institute  told  a  story  of 
activity  by  this  grower  organization. 

The  third  day  was  given  over  to 
the  Small  Fruits  Project.  This  group 
is  not  large  but  interest  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  as  apple  growers  search  for 
methods  of  increasing  over  all  in¬ 
come  and  better  use  of  labor.  The 
program  for  this  day  was  largely 
presented  by  staff  members  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Faculty, 
including  A.  P.  French,  J.  S.  Bailey, 
F.  E.  Cole,  W.  H.  Thies,  O.  C.  Boyd, 
E.  W.  Wheeler.  Prof.  E.  G.  Christ, 
extension  horticulturist  from  New 
Jersey,  presented  a  report  on  “Prob¬ 
lems  and  Handling  of  Small  Fruit 
Projects.”  W.  R.  Cole 


Commission  Recommends 
New  State  Fair  Site 

The  Temporary  New  York  State 
Fair  Commission  has  submitted  its 
report  to  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
and  the  Legislature,  recommending 
that  New  York  create  an  Empire 
State  Exposition  on  a  1,000  acre  area 
now  part  of  the  Mattydale  army  air 
base  north  of  Syracuse.  A  minority 
report  has  also  been  filed,  disapprov¬ 
ing  the  majority’s  recommendation. 


T21  Maxf  eld 
Mankato,  Minn. 


KATO 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


Get  a  Katolight  Plant  or  generator  for 
standby  so  when  highline  fails  you  need 
not  be  without  refrigerator,  radio,  water, 
etc.  Light  plants  and  generators  up  to  300 
K-W.  Also  rotary  converters  and  motors. 


20  years  experience 
in  building  electrical 
machinery. 

Write  Today 


MAKE  NEAT  SIGNS 

LIKE  THIS 
WITH  OUR 

EASY-TO-USE 
OECAL-LETTERS^ _ 


ANYONE  CAN  MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING  SIGNS 

Ideal  for  lettering  MAIL 
BOXES,  TRUCKS,  STA¬ 
TION  WlAGONS.  SIGNS. 
Fine  for  Farmers,  Contractors. 
—I  Churches,  Schools.  Boats,  etc.  Send  $1. 
for  20  Black  Letters  or  Numbers.  1%"’  high.  Full  in¬ 
structions  (anyone  who  can  spell  can  use  them). 
„  WILLITS  &  REDDING  COMPANY 
fiOX  R.  514  W.  SEDGWICK  ST.,  PHILA.  19.  PA. 


If 


etc. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


The  Commission  states  that  it  does 
not  look  with  disfavor  on  the  holding 
of  a  full  scale  fair  at  the  present  site 
later  this  year.  But  because  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  does  not  permit  expansion 
and  also  because  it  would  cost  nearly 
three  million  dollars  to  renovate 
present  facilities,  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Fair  Grounds  should 
be  moved  and  new  buildings  erected. 
Other  disadvantages  of  the  present 
Fair  Grounds  are,  according  to  the 
Commission,  inadequate  access,  un¬ 
healthful  drainage  conditions,  dis¬ 
agreeable  industrial  odors,  generally 
unattractive  surroundings  and  the 
danger  of  another  flood  of  Solvay 
Process  waste,  as  in  1943. 

The  new  Exposition  recommended 
by  the  Commission  is  estimated  to 
cost  $52,000,000.  It  is  planned  that 
all  buildings  and  facilities  on  the  new 
site  shall  be  suitable  for  year  round 
use  and  permanent  exhibits.  The 
Commission  proposes  the  creation  of 
an  Exposition  Authority  composed  of 
24  members  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  five  State  Commissioners. 


•  •  ripen  to  full  maturity 

•  •  produce  MORE  CORN 

even  with  short  growing  seasons! 


Everybody’s  talking  about  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids— and  it's 
no  wonder. 


Never  before  have  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  other  high  altitude  areas  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
any  hybrid  corn. 

Never  before  have  agricultural  authorities  been  so  unstinting  in  their 
praise  for  the  results  these  new  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids  produce. 

With  half  their  blood  lines  coming  from  strains  developed  in  the  north¬ 
east,  these  new  hybrids  were  bred  by  Funk  especially  for  the  short  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  of  this  area.  Vigorous,  fast  starters,  they  grow  rapidly  to  safe 
maturity — even  when  cold  nights  “stop”  other  corn.  That's  why  you're 
sure  of  getting  a  bigger  yield  of  better  corn  when  you  plant  these  new 
G-10  or  G-6  hybrids. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  corn  you’ve  been  growing,  you  just  can’t 
afford  not  to  plant  these  new  Funk  G  Hybrids.  There  are  varieties  for  both 
husking  and  silage.  Don’t  delay.  Act  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below.  It’s 
your  first  step  to  bigger  corn  profits  for  next  year. 


I 


3fcffrnclfl 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Sox  32S,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.)*  Pa, 
Please  send  me  your  FREE  folder  which  fells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids  pay  off  with 
bigger  yields  on  my  farm! 


Name- 

Route- 

Town- 


-State. 
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PAPEC 

DOES  MORE/  . 
LASTS  LONGER, 
COSTS  LESS! 

Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers  handle 
all  forage  crops  easier,  faster  and  cheaper. 
They  store  straw  after  combining,  shred 
fodder  and  elevate  feed  grains. 

Papec  cutters  elevate  to  the  highest  silo 
without  clogging.  They  take  less  power 
because  they  run  easier.  The  Papec  man¬ 
saving,  finger  feed-roll  enables  the  Papec 
to  handle  all  types  of  hay  and  silage  crops 
faster.  No  one  is  needed  at  the  feed  table. 

Papecs  25,  30  and  35  years  old  are  still 
in  active  service.  Resale  value  of  a  Papec 
is  always  high.  Size  for  size  Papec  Hay 
Chopper- Silo  Fillers  cost  less. 

No  wonder  there  are  more  Papecs  in  use 
than  any  other  make  of  cutter.  See  your 
Papec  dealer  or  write  for  NEW  Ensilage 
Cutter  booklet.  Papec  Machine  Co., 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  .  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SaO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  Mats  .  FEED  MIXERS 


Handles  Potatoes  and 
Tender  Produce 
without  Skinning 
or  Bruising 


Here’s  the  most  versatile  farm  elevator  you've 
ever  seen.  Adjustable  up  to  13  feet,  its  husky 
half  horse  electric  motor  (B&S  l*/i  H.P.  gas 
engine  optional)  lifts  1600  pounds  of  bags  or 
bales ...  250  to  350  pounds  of  bulk  potatoes . . . 
in  one  minute. 

Special  flaps  (A)  under  every  flight  prevent 
bruising  of  tender  produce.  Extra  flaps  and 
flights  available. 

Total  length  only  16'  4".  Nicely  balanced  for 
one  man  handling.  You  can’t  find  a  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  dependable  farm  aid. 

Write  for  full  information  today. 

There  are  a  few  select  territories  open 
for  progressive  distributors  and  dealers. 

O  . 


/  FARM  ELEVATORS 

A  W  § M  iATf\  \l.-W  INTERCOURSE  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bronze  Fitted 

SUMP  PUMP 

Exceptionally  Low  Price 

$36.95 

DELIVERED 

110V  Standard  make,  1/3 
H.  P.  motor  with  Stain¬ 
less  steel  shaft  sleeve. 
Bronze  bearing.  Solid 
Bronze  impeller,  copper 
float. 

1  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  M.O.  or  Check  Pay¬ 
able  to 

SEABEE  PUMPS,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  503 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

May  be  ordered  C.  O.  D. 
Plus  freight  charges. 


TRUCK  — •  Meal  for  mounting  orchard  or  row  crop 
sprayer;  1942  with  6-cylinder  Ford  motor;  4-wheel 
drive;  4-speed  transmission;  high  and  low  range; 
tread  —  68  inches;  wheel  base  —  115  Inches;  center 

of  rear  axle  to  bach  of  seat  —  84  inches ;  overall 

length  —  14  feet,  9  Inches. 

ARTHUR  L.  BEERS,  EASTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1949  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


The  33rd  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg  was  the 
greatest  in  its  history,  breaking  all 
records  for  exhibits,  attendance  and 
general  interest.  Total  attendance 
was  580,000,  or  40,000  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  mark  set  in  1947.  From  the  time 
the  doors  opened  Monday  morning, 
January  10,  until  they  closed  Friday 
night,  five  days  later,  huge  crowds 
streamed  through  the  doors  from  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States,  including  Alabama  which  sent 
an  official  delegation  of  farmers  and 
businessmen  for  an  inspection  tour. 
Gov.  James  H.  Duff  formally  opened 
the  show  Monday  night. 

Jay  Nissley,  Manheim,  Lancaster 
County,  won  the  4-H  championship 
and  the  grand  championship  of  the 
show  with  Midnight,  his  1,085  pound 
Aberdeen -Angus  steer  which  finished 
first  in  the  medium  heavyweight 
class.  In  the  closing  auction,  with 
Col.  Guy  L.  Pettit,  Bloomfield,  Iowa, 
as  auctioneer,  Midnight  sold  for  $1.40 
per  pound  to  Kenneth  Rugh,  lumber¬ 
man  of  Bolivar,  Cambria  County,  to 
equal  the  top  price  at  the  1948  Show. 
The  general  sale  average,  however, 
was  only  a  little  above  35  cents,  or 
nearly  eight  cents  per  pound  under 
the  1948  average.  In  fat  lambs,  Jean 
Graybill,  also  of  Manheim,  took  the 
grand  championship  with  her  pen  of 
Southdowns.  These  were  sold  at  96 
cents  per  pound  for  a  total  price  of 
$270.72.  All  of  the  Show  lambs  aver¬ 
aged  31.4  cents  per  pound,  a  tenth  of 
a  cent  below  the  1948  average. 

An  entry  by  Hope  Handley,  Delta, 
York  County,  was  declared  4-H 
champion  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 
Ray  A.  Pickel,  Brogueville,  York 
County,  showed  the  champion  Brown 
Swiss  bull,  and  Ray  Kessler,  Mill¬ 
ville,  Columbia  County,  the  cham¬ 
pion  cow  of  the  breed.  Walter  E. 
Warburton,  Wyalusing,  Bradford 
County,  had  the  champion  Ayrshire 
bull,  and  Blackwood  Farm,  Douglass- 
ville,  Berks  County,  the  top  Ayrshire 
cow.  Hillside  Farm,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  County,  won  the  bull 
championship  in  Milking  Shorthorns 
(55  Milking  Shorthorns  were  shown), 
and  Geza  Szilagyl,  Bath,  North¬ 
ampton  County,  the  cow  champion¬ 
ship.  Jn  Holsteins,  Jonas  Gruver, 
Thomasville,  York  County,  and  Earl 
L.  Groff,  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
County,  won  ^he  bull  and  cow 
championships,  respectively,  while 
Shirley  Heberlig,  Newburg,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  won  the  championship 
in  the  4-H  Holstein  calf  class. 

Gantt  Turkey  Farm,  Newport, 
Perry  County,  which  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  turkey  and  best  turkey  display, 
won  a  gold  medal  for  champion  car¬ 
cass.  W.  J.  Beerling,  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  won  a  gold  medal  for  best 
chicks  in  the  hatchery  section.  Farm 
Show  Commission  awards  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  section  included: 
Best  male  —  Mark  S.  Ludwig, 
Coudersport,  Potter  County;  best  fe¬ 
male  —  James  C.  Sloss,  Beaver, 
Beaver  County;  best  trio  and  best 
display  —  both  to  C.  W.  Carbeau, 


Ellwood  City,  Lawrence  County. 
Best  male  large  fowl  in  the  show  — 
gold  medal  to  Robert  F.  Fischer, 
York,  York  County;  best  female  — 
gold  medal,  Davidson  Poultry  Farm, 
Bath,  Northampton  County;  best  trio 
—  gold  medal,  Elwood  Taylor,  Ber¬ 
wyn,  Md.  The  Davison  Farm  also  had 
the  best  male,  best  female,  best  trio 
and  best  display  in  Orpingtons.  Tree 
Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Oil  City, 
Venango  County,  had  the  champion 
pen  of  white  cockerels.  Best  ban¬ 
tam  male  honors  went  to  Harold  S. 
Bomberger,  Manheim,  Lancaster 
County;  best  female,  Stabler  and 
Lentz,  Spencerville,  Md.,  and  best 
bantam  trio,  Basil  D.  Smith,  Zions- 
ville,  Lehigh  County. 

Ted  and  Prince,  a  team  of  bays, 
weighing  a  total  of  4,780  pounds 
driven  by  George  Porter,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Washington  County,  set  a  new 
record  in  the  heavyweight  horse  pull¬ 
ing  contest.  Edward  Mitchell,  Water¬ 
ford,  Erie  County,  won  the  light¬ 
weight  title  with  a  2,980-pound  team. 

Clyde  Snyder  and  Stanley  Brown, 
both  of  Acme,  Fayette  County,  won 
the  State  championship  in  log  sawing, 
cutting  through  a  20-inch  seasoned 
oak  in  27  seconds;  11  teams  com¬ 
peted.  John  E.  Fulton,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  County,  won  the  finals 
in  the  horseshoe  pitching  from  John 
Dale  Baker,  New  Enterprise,  Bedford 
County,  taking  his  fifth  State  title. 

William  G.  Singer,  Norristown, 
Montgomery  County,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers  Association.  Sweepstakes 
honors  went  to  Sylvia  J.  Smith, 
Tionesta,  Forest  Comity,  for  comb 
honey;  Mrs.  John  Handy,  Pleasant- 
ville,  Forest  County,  extracted  honey; 
Merle  P.  Fisher,  Granville,  Mifflin 
County,  for  crystallized. 

Dr.  Arthur  V.  Bartenslager, 
Stewartstown,  York  County,  who 
had  the  champion  Yorkshire  sow,  was 
named  president  of  the  Yorkshire 
Breeders  Association.  Duroc  Jerseys 
topped  the  swine  sales  with  highest 
individual  prices  and  highest  aver¬ 
age.  Three  animals  consigned  by 
Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock,  Butler 
County,  topped  the  sale  at  $350,  $330 
and  $260  respectively.  The  Duroc  sale 
averaged  $163.25.  Edward  Ray, 
Morrisvilie,  Bucks  County,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Duroc  breed¬ 
ers,  and  J.  Harold  Little,  Hanover, 
York  County,  president  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  White  group.  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  elected  D.  Lee  Mohney,  Stone- 
boro,  Mercer  County.  J.  A.  Hook, 
Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  had  the 
grand  champion  Hampshire  gilt  for 
second  time.  William  M.  Kauffman, 
York,  York  County,  was  chosen 
president  by  the  Spotted  Poland 
China  breeders;  and  C.  A.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  County, 
president,  by  the  Poland  China 
breeders. 

Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  N.  Y.,  swept  all  prizes 
in  the  Rambouillet  sheep  division. 
Elvin  Yeagley,  Elizabethtown,  Lan- 
(Continued  on  Page  96) 


Jay  Nissley,  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  won  both  the  4-H  championship 
and  grand  championship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  with  his  1,085 
pound  Aberdeen- Angus  steer,  Midnight,  which  sold  for  $1.40  per  pound , 


ORDER  BY  MAIL  FROM  FACTORY 

Take  Cold,  Blustery  Weather 
In  Stride  and  Comfort! 


Man,  what  a  husky!  You  just  can’t  beat 
this  brawny,  rugged  brogue  designed  for 
all-around  foot  comfort. 


EXCEPTIONAL  FEATURES 


if  Imported  pliable  Scotch  Grain  Uppers  In  Mahog¬ 
any  Brown,  if  Broad,  hefty,  solid  oak  leather 
soles;  rubber  heels.  4r  Goodyear  storm  welting. 
if  Smooth  leather  innersoles.  ★  Quarter  linings 
of  imported  English  kip.  if  Special  steel-shank  for 
arch  support.  ★  Strong,  durable  toe  lining  of 
finest  drill  cotton,  if  Snug  4-Way  Fit  last.  ★ 
Sizes  6  to  12  . . .  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 


HOW  TO  ORDER;  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for 
$8.95  plus  25c  mailing  charge.  Give  size  and  width,  or 
copy  all  numbers  in  your  best-fitting  shoes.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  . . .  money-bock  guarantee.  55  years  of  quality 
shoemaking.  MAiL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAYl 


F#E£  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 


Dept.  209  Whitman,  Mass. 


STYLE  4501 
In  Scotch  Grain 


essential  to  cut  straight 
and  clean  so  no  moisture  can  collect  under 
jagged  edges  and  cause  rotting.  Tiffany 
Pruners  help  keep  your  trees  healthy  be¬ 
cause  they  slice  the  limb— leave  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  wound — do  not  bruise  or  split 
the  bark. 

•  Cuts  limbs  and  shoots  up  to  IVz” 
thick.  The  curved  hook  and.  blade  grip  the 
branch  close  to  the  joint  for  better  lever¬ 
age  and  easier  cutting.  The  levers,  made 
of  forged  alloy  steel,  will  not  bend  or 
break.  Narrow  jaws  and  slim  points  per¬ 
mit  pruning  in  tight  places.  Easily 
sharpened — do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 

See  the  Tiffony  Pruners  at  your 
regular  supply  house.  Or  write  for 
additional  information  and  prices. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURINGCO.,  INC. 
25-27  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Economy-minded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
lence  lor  homes, 
estates  and  larms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2,  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


FREE 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

And  samples  of  our  beautiful  labels  with  complete 
prices  Write  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY. 
BOX  No.  1107.  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


I  From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  white  oak  is  one  of  the  few 
trees  to  which  the  leaves  cling  until 
midwinter  when  the  old  leaf  stems 
loosen  and  one  sees  the  big,  bronzy 
brown  leaves  sometimes  all  over  a 
new  fall  of  snow.  Right  now  a  wintry 
wind  shakes  the  big  tree  on  the  lake 
bank  and  spreads  a  bushel  of  old, 
crunchy  oak  leaves  all  over  the  front 
porch.  Suddenly  it  seems  as  if  a 
scrap  of  leaf  turns  back  right  in  the 
face  of  the  wind  but  it  happens  to 
be  the  little  winter  wren  hurrying 
along  until  she  comes  to  a  corner 
and  shelter.  She  is  certainly  a 
sprightly,  and  the  tiniest,  winter 
bird;  a  litttle  cousin  of  the  house 
wren  and  just  as  energetic,  though, 
we  think,  of  a  much  less  scolding 
nature.  Like  many  other  birds  she  is 
staying  north  when  she  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Florida  or  Texas.  She  is 
darker  in  color  than  the  house  wren, 
a  rich  dark  brown,  just  like  a  chest¬ 
nut  fresh  from  the  bur  in  the  Fall. 
We  have  seen  the  nest  of  the  winter 
wi’en  and  thought  it  exactly  like  a 
dainty  demi-tasse  cup  set  down  in 
the  twisted  roots  of  an  old,  up-rooted 
tree.  And  it  would  seem  almost  un¬ 
believable  that  such  a  nest  could  hold 
as  many  as  eight  eggs. 

We  have  also  heard  the  lilting  trill 
that’s  the  song  of  this  bird  in  Spring¬ 
time  and  been  told  by  an  authority 
on  birds  that  we  were  fortunate  be¬ 
cause  the  winter  wren  is  seldom 
seen  and  less  often  heard.  It  was 
not  in  a  tree-top  that  the  melody  was 
poured  forth  but  from  deep  under  a 
big  pile  of  osage  orange  brush  where 
the  little  winter  wren  was  tugging 
away  at  tough  rootlets,  presumably 
material  for  a  nest,  and  rippling  forth 
a  song  just  like  any  housewife  when 
maybe  she’s  cleaning  the  linen  closet, 
or  baking  a  cake,  busy  and  happy. 

Many  birds  which  we  do  not  see  all 
Summer  long  return  at  this  time. 
The  pileated  woodpeckers,  two  of 
them,  are  often  seen  chipping  away 
at  an  old  dead  willow,  seeming  al¬ 
ways  to  fear  sounds  of  civilization 
and  flying  fast  over  the  house,  away 
from  the  road  when  cars  go  by, 
uttering  noises  like  young  crows. 
Jolly,  the  cardinal,  returns  at  this 
time,  too.  We  call  him  the  “sad  bird” 
because  he  seems  always  to  look  so 
lonely  though  he  does  have  a  gentle 
disposition  and  seems  very  agreeable 
amongst  the  other  birds;  a  very 
bright  note,  yet  appearing  so  sad  as 
he  sits  at  the  edge  of  the  feeder  tray 
cracking  kernels  of  wheat  in  his 
thick,  orange  colored  bill  and  his 
pointed  cap  flattened  against  his  back 
while  big  flakes  of  snow  fall  gently 
on  his  red  coat. 

A  change  of  subject,  yet  one  that 
is  of  general  interest,  and  causing 
many  debates,  at  this  time  around 
Cayuga  Lake,  is  the  prospect  of  the 
return  of  ther  Cayuga  Indians  to  the 
land  they  wish  to  purchase  on  the 
west  side,  and  at  the  northern  end, 
of  the  lake.  At  one  time  this  Indian 
tribe  owned  all  of  the  land  all 
around  Cayuga  Lake  and  they  have, 
from  time  to  time,  made  some  effort 
to  return  to  at  least  a  portion  of 
what  they  term  “their  homeland.” 
Now  they  seem  financially  prepared 
to  buy  the  four  to  six  thousand 
acres  of  land -near  the  pretty  village 
of  Canoga,  meaning  “sweet  water.” 
The  parcel  of  land  would  be  com¬ 
prised  of  farm  lands  as  well  as  some 
lake  frontage,  and  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Cayugas  and  the  super¬ 
visors  of  Seneca  County  are  under 
way,  though  final  arrangements  and 
ultimate  agreement  may  not  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  until  late  Spring.  The 
Cayugas  particularly  wish  to  obtain 
these  acres  because  within  their 
boundary  lies  the  well  known 
Canoga  Springs  which  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  traditional  history  of 
the  tribe.  The  water  is  very  pure  and 
delightful  to  drink.  They  are  on 
somewhat  higher  ground  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  beautiful  old  trees. 
The  water  of  the  springs  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “springs  of  bubbling  pure 
nitrogen  gas”  by  a  surveyor  of 
Seneca  County,  John  Delafield,  in 
1850. 

The  full  moon  shines  down  on  old 
Cayuga  tonight  and  links  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  west  with  the  same  age- 
old  chain  of  silver  while  our  fire 
burns  bright.  We  do  not  ask  for 
more.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
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We’ve  never  been  busier  installing  farm  tele¬ 
phones  than  in  the  past  few  years.  Today  more 
farm  people  have  telephones  than  ever  before. 

Since  the  war  we’ve  added  more  than  a  million 
telephones  in  rural  areas  served  by  the  Bell 
System.  To  add  this  record  number  in  little  more 
than  three  years  took  a  lot  of  everything.  A  lot 
of  manpower.  A  lot  of  new  rural  pole  lines  — 
enough  to  circle  the  world  three  times.  And  a  lot 
of  wire 


nearly  500,000  miles  of  it 
And  we’re  still  at  it  every  day. 


bell  telephone  system 


NEW  1949 

TIMBERHOG  CHAIN  SAWS 

^  .  ■■  '  '  ■>  jk 


TIMBERHOG  Gasoline-driven  Chain  Saws 
in  one  and  two-man  models  of  20",  24", 
30"  and  36"  cutting  capacities... equipped 
with  long  life,  chrome-plated  chains  .  .  . 
guaranteed  rebuilt  saws  at  reduced  prices. 
See  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


HAND  SAWS  SHARPENED  &  SET  75c 

Retoothed  $1.25.  Remit  with  saw  plus  10c  postage. 
Quick  Service,  quality  work,  factory  method.  Chain 
saws  $2  &  $3.  Precision  Saw  Works,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

RUPTU  RE-EASE  R 

A  strong,  form,  fitting, 
washable  supp.ort.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
.  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  rw.r-*. 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mall  orders  gin 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-1,  Kansas  City  6, 


**$3*5 

4,95 


INiwtoni 

POWER  MOWER 


You  haven't  seen  a  mower 
until  you  have  seen  the 
Newton  Power  Mower 
that  can  be  backed  up 
and  attached  in  three 
minutes.  No  tools  needed 
for  attaching  .  . .  cuts  full 
swath  . .  .  operates  easily 
on  all  types  of  terrain  .  .  . 
safely  controlled  from 
the  driver's  seat  and  fully 
visible  .  .  .  compact  for 
easy  moving  and  storing 
. . .  all  welded-steel  con¬ 
struction  with  minimum 
wearing  parts.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  details. 


The  entirely 
d i f  f  c  rent 
mower  sim¬ 
ply  designed 
to  give  years 
of  trouble- 
free  mowing 


H.6.&S.MFG.C0RP. 

NEWTON,  WIS. 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar.  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 

Price  List  Ready.  67th  Year.  Ship  At  Once. 

Belt.  Butler  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST..  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 


SMALL  TRACTOR 


SEE  THE  POWERFUL 
5-H.  P  GRAVELY- 
the  world's  finest,  yet  most 
moderately  priced  Garden 
Tractor.  Complete  line  of 
exclusively  designed  power 
tools  for  every  Garden, 
Lawn  and  Field  job. 


FREE  BOOKLET'. 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO 
BOX  221  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 

NAME _ _  _ _ J__ _ _  I 
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When  you  need  money 


.Cooperative 
\Mort?a?e  / 
-\Cre<iit/\ 


National 
Farm  Loan 
Association 


to  make  your  dreams 
come  true  .  .  . 


am 

Look  to  these  signs 
for  low-cost  loans 
and  friendly  service 

You  will  find  them  in  your  farm  community  —  the 
signs  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  and  Production 
Credit  Associations. 

The  idea  of  farmers  cooperating  to  insure  low- 
cost  credit  started  in  1917.  Run  by  local  farmers, 
oach  of  these  associations  is  a  part  of  that  idea. 

Through  Cooperative  Farm  Credit,  dangerous 
demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates,  and  costly 
renewals  became  things  of  the  past.  Through  it, 
low-cost  loans  geared  to  each  farmer's  needs 
have  become  available  today. 

Next  time  you  need  money,  take  advantage  of 
the  system  that  has  served  over  1,000,000  farmers 
from  coast  to  coast. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LONG¬ 
TERM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

through  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Repay¬ 
ment  periods  run  from  10  to 
33  years  with  low"  interest 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of 
the  loan. 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  SHORT¬ 
TERM  LOANS  for  periods  up 
to  30  months  and  at  low 
interest  rates  are  available 
through  the  Production 
Credit  Associations. 


For  your  convenience,  in  most  communities  both  National  Farm 
Loan  and  Production  Credit  Associations  share  the  same  office. 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


In  Only  lOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan ,  I  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  6s  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  1  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


Mixing  NITRAGIN  inoculation 
with  legume  seed  is  no  more  bother 
than  stirring  up  a  batch  of  feed. 
Yet  it  pays  off  big  by  boosting  yields 
and  saving  6oil  fertility.  NITRA¬ 
GIN  gives  legumes  extra  vigor, 
"ups”  their  protein  content  .  .  • 
costs  only  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
Inoculate  all  legumes  with  NITRA¬ 
GIN.  Get  it  from  your 
seedsman. 


NITRAGIN 

INOCULATION 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age.... 
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I 

R 

I 
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Turn  YourWASTE  LAND  Into  MONEY  Crops 


1 


The  Ottawa  Buzz-Master  clears  1  to  3  acres 
a  day...  adds  acres  to  your  farm,  doliare  to 
your  bank  account.  Cuts  brush  and  saplings 
as  it  pulls  itself.  Only  practical,  general 

gurpose,  land-clearing  machine  ever  built. 

ells  trees,  buzzes  up  logs.  7ii  HP  motor. 

2  speeds;  brakes  for  safe,  easy  hillside  sawing, 

Make  big  money  selling  firewood,  fence 
posts,  doing  custom  work.  Mower,  Post 
Hole  Digger  and  other  attachments. 

Guaranteed.  Write  for  free  folder  and 
low  factory  prices.  Now  in  Uth  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-  1-977  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Maple  Sugar  Daddy 

(Continued  from  Page  75) 

his  report:  “In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  sugar  orchard  is  not  a  temporary- 
affair,  but  is  something  passed  on 
from  father  to  son,  the  folly  of  con¬ 
tinuously  tapping  on  any  side  of  a 
tree  is  clear.  Serious  injury  to  the 
tree  would  unquestionably  result  in 
time.”. 

Jones’  most  important  practical 
contribution  was  perhaps  his  work 
on  sugars.  It  laid  the  foundation  for 
today’s  emphasis  on  better  priced, 
high  quality  syrup.  When  he  came  to 
Vermont,  it  was  believed  that  the 
season’s  later  sap  runs  produced  dark 
syrup  and  mushy  sugar  because  there 
had  been  chemical  changes  inside  the 
tree  as  the  buds  swelled,  converting 
ordinary  sucrose  sugar  into  “invert 
sugars”  found  commonly  in  fruits. 
These  invert  sugars  caramelize  at 
lower  temperatures  than  sucrose, 
producing  dark,  “strong”  syrup.  Jones 
proved  that  the  real  trouble  makers 
were  bacteria,  and  his  botanist 
colleague,  H.  A.  Edson,  declared  that 
what  was  usually  called  “buddy  sap” 
should  more  properly  be  called 
“buggy  sap.”  Although  not  carriers  of 
disease,  these  bacteria  change  the 
right  kind  of  sugar  into  the  wrong 
kind.  They  themselves  thrive  in  dirt 
and  warm  temperatures.  From  this 
diagnosis,  Jones  produced  his  con¬ 
clusion,  which  governs  present-day 
practices,  of  cleaning  equipment 
regularly  and  boiling  sap  quickly, 
meanwhile  keeping  it  as  cool  as 
possible.  He  warns,  however,  that 
there  can  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  sees  little  hope  of  pro¬ 
ducing  proper  syrup  by  boiling  in  a 
vacuum  wherein  evaporation  occurs 
at  low  temperature  and  increased 
speed. 

But  the  end  product  in  cane  and 
beet  sugar  refineries  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sweet  product  without  actual 
flavor.-  Not  so  with  maple  syrup  and 
sugar,  which  are  distinctive  because 
of  their  unique  flavor.  Jones  cites  an 
experiment  where  maple  sap  was 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  This  pro¬ 
duced  syrup  quickly,  but  it  was 
practically  tasteless.  The  same  syrup 
was  then  reheated  at  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  and  more  slowly.  The  result  was 
proper  caramelization  and  syrup  of 
fine  flavor. 

Jones  has  not  solved  the  mystery 
why  maple  sap  is  so  sweet,  or  why 
it  insists  on  flowing  best  on  a  sun¬ 
shiny  Spring  afternoon  after  a  frosty 
night.  But  he  overthrew  false  notions 
and  his  findings  still  stand,  even 
though  he  had  to  use  crude  appara¬ 
tus  in  the  process.  He  showed  that 
the  sap  flow  was  not  due  to  what 
scientists  call  osmosis,  or  bleeding,  or 
leaf  lift,  or  root  pressure.  Though 
all  of  a  maple’s  branches  be  cut  off, 
though  it  be  sawed  down,  or  trunk 
stood  on  its  head,  if  it  is  immersed  in 
a  barrel  of  water  under  right  con¬ 
ditions,  sap  will  flow.  Jones  likened 
the  phenomenon  to  a  freeze-thaw 
Dump  action  at  the  taphole,  caused 
Dy  something  going  on  in  the  tree’s 
cells  before  leafing  time,  and  his 
guess  is  still  as  good  as  any.  Evident- 
.y  an  internal  bleeding  is  going  on 
during  sugaring  season,  and  it  oc¬ 
curs  whether  there  is  a  taphole  or 
not.  The  hole  merely  catches  some 
of  the  oozing  sap. 

By  use  of  an  ordinary  steam 
pressure  gauge  and  a  spout  which  he 
could  turn  to  catch  sap  from  any 
direction,  Jones  showed  that  it 
didn’t  flow  because  of  root  pressure. 
In  fact,  pressure  of  sap  coming  down 
the  tree  in  good  sugaring  weather 
was  twice  as  great  as  sap  coming 
up.  During  the  height  of  a  good 
afternoon  run,  the  maple’s  sap  would 
build  up  a  pressure  of  25  pounds.  At 
night,  this  was  reversed  and  became 
suction  at  the  taphole.  For  a  good 
:low,  one  had  to  follow  the  other. 
Hence,  his  comparison  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  “pump  action”  at  the 
taphole. 

Through  the  years,  Jones  later 
found  time  occasionally  to  return  to 
maple  experiments  and,  as  late  as 
1938,  worked  out  a  program  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lead  in  sugaring  equipment 
:xom  poisoning  syrup.  Still  eagerly 
interested  in  the  maple,  he  has  all 
sorts  of  facts  and  figures  at  his 
tongue’s  tip,  although  one  recent  re¬ 
quest  for  information  left  him 
speechless.  It  was  from  a  city  man 
who  had  bought  a  Vermont  farm  and 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
maples  to  make  them  produce  syrup 
all  12  months  of  the  year. 

William  Gilman 


It’s  easy  to  plaa  and  install  a  modern 
sewerage  system  with  Robinson  Clay 
Pipe  and  a  Robinson  Clay  Septic  Tank. 
Easy  and  safe!  Robinson  Clay  Products 
are  absolutely  unaffected  by  sewage 
acids,  alkalies,  chemicals  or  rust. 


Send  for  Robinson’s  FREE  booklet, 
"Clay  Products  for  Better  Living  and 
Easier  F arming."  It  tells  you  how  to 
install  a  modern  disposal  system  and  is 
jam-packed  with  other  money-saving 
farming  hints! 

See  Your  Local  Building  Supplies  Dealer 
For  Robinson  Clay  Pipe 


THE 

ROBINSON 

CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

k  AKRON  9,  OHIO 


R-1248-7S 


NATIONAL’S  NEW 
1949  CATALOG 

Packed  Full  Of 
Money  -  Saving  Values 

TYPICAL  NATIONAL  SPECIALS 


•  Vitality  Chicks .  12c 

•  Wheelbarrow  . $  5.75 

•  Hand  Lawn  Mower .  13.95 


•  Power  Lawn  Mower  20  in.  99.50 

•  Garden  Tractor  lty  h.p..  149.50 

% 

Yes,  for  your  real  money’s  worth 
you  can’t  beat  the  NATIONAL  LINE. 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
NATIONAL’S  88  page  catalog  now 
and  get  set  for  real  savings  in  1949. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIP.  CO. 

Department  R 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


I  NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
_ _ or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560 -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


ICE  CREEPERS 

Pits  any  man's  size  arctic 
or  rubber.  Protect  yourself 
from  a  Bad  Pall.  Ice  and 
Sleet  Storms  will  be  with 
us  SOON.  PRICE  $1.95 
per  pair.  Postage  Paid. 

Staatsbnrg  Ice  ToolWorks 

Box  18-S 

STAATSBURG,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  ,c,  smS^SJX'S. 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 


Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
UNLOADER. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO..  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


-  FOR  SALE  —  ALL  GRADES  OF  HAY  - • 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  SENECA  TURNPIKE 
SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK  PHONE  9-2885 
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IS  ON  DAD’S 
TRACTOR 


FLOW-TING 

lufd/iaulic 

TRACTOR  SEAT 


You  can  actually 
relax  and  work 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down  without 
over-fatigue  or  strain  on  a  FLOW- 
TING  Hydraulic  Tractor  Seat. 
Patented  weight  adjustment  feature 
gives  the  same  easy  ride  to  man  or 
boy  regardless  of  size.  The  airplane 
shock  absorber  principle  eliminates 
those  backbreaking  jars  and  jolts — 
even  in  the  roughest  field.  Quickly 
installed  on  most  tractors.  Write  for  | 
literature  and  name  of  nearby  dealer. 


SAY  "NE£DLER"i 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  S-2,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  YOUR 

CUT  COSTS  and 
SAVE  LABOR  with 

MULKEY’S 

All-Steel  Portable 
BALANCED  ELEVATOR 

for 

•  BALED  HAY 

•  Ear  Corn,  etc. 


Basic  Length  24  ft. 
17%  ft.  Max.  Lift 
8'&  14'  Extensions 
Clutch  and  Brake 
extra. 


Available  in  Flare  or 
Straight-sided  Design ' 

•  Handles  hay  faster  than  4  men  can  barn  It. 

•  One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 

•  Winch  assembly  easily  and  quickly 
raises  elevator  with  extensions. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 


1621-NY,  Locust  St. 


Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


FOR  YOU! 

New  Reliable 

ADDING  MACHINE 

ON  10-DAY  MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 


Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies. 

Fast  and  easy  to  operate. 

Portable.  $999,999.99  capa¬ 
city.  Praised  by  farmers, 
business  and  professional  men 
everywhere.  Ideal  fot  Income 
Tax  work.  Pays  for  Itself  In  ^ 
time  saved  and  mistakes  Si 
avoided.  Over  100,000  in  use.  ^ 

Send  only  $12.95  and  Addo- 
meter  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

100%  satof! ey<L  “““  retUrU  **  FefUnd  “  D0 
Reliable  Typewriter  &  Adding  Machine  Co 

DEPT.  K-2,  303  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL 


AMAZING 

VALUE 


Only 

12” 


Are  You  Planning  A 
BROODER  HOUSE,  RESIDENCE, 
GREENHOUSE,  GARAGE,  SHOP? 

RADIANT  HEAT 

is  a  must  for  FUEL  SAVING.  In¬ 
creased  production,  greater  com¬ 
fort,  healthful  indoor  living. 

Our  engineers  have  had  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  design  of  heating  installa¬ 
tions.  Let  us  help  you  plan  your  future 
comfort  and  increased  profits  at 

LOWER  COST 

K.  B.  MAGEE  &  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS 

26  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson,  1,  New  Jersey 


CHENANGO  TAPPING  MACHINE 

Tap  your  sugar  bush  in  hours  Instead  of  days. 
Weighs  only  20  lbs.,  portable,  direct  mounting. 
Order  now  for  sure  delivery. 

CHENANGO  TAPPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS \ 


I  Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
1  to  secure  a  Patent. 

„„  JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 

NAVY  OVERALLS,  bib  type,  wool  lined,  water 
repellent  finest  and  longest  wearing  overalls  ever 
made.  Government  cost  over  $12.00.  My  price 
$5.75  postpaid  plus  free  fishing  bag. 

C-  McMANUS.  CUTTINGSVILLE.  VERMONT 

SHOES.  Entirely  new,  different  specialized  men’s 
'me.  Exclusive  features.  Immediate  commissions 
32.50  pair.  Bonuses.  Free  selling  kit. 
CONCORDIAN  SHOES,  18,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

It  will  be  all  to  the  good  when 
farm  homes  of  the  nation  have  cen¬ 
tral  heating.  Slowly  it  will  come 
about  but  there  are  men  and  women 
in  teeming  cities,  who  jiggle  a  little 
lever  and  get  warmth  flooded  through 
a  house  who  remember  the  days  when 
the  tall,  imposing,  nickel-plated  burn¬ 
er  sat  on  its  zinc-covered  board  in  the 
living  room.  Each  Spring  iffother 
insisted  that  the  parlor  stove  be 
moved  to  the  back  room  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Each  Fall  Father  and  the  boys 
moved  it  back  again  on  the  peeled, 
round  maple  rollers.  Father  mildly 
remonstrated,  but  only  mildly,  that 
he  didn’t  see  why  the  stove  couldn’t 
stay  in  the  living  room  throughout 
the  year.  Moving  the  stove  into  posi¬ 
tion  wasn’t  so  bad;  the  troublesome 
part  was  getting  the  cantankerous 
pieces  of  stove  pipe  together.  “A  tin 
stovepipe,”  Father  would  say,  “repre¬ 
sents  the  ultimate  quintessence  of 
perversity  among  inanimate  objects.” 

There  was  an  early  Fall  evening 
one  year  when  Father  announced  he 
guessed  we  could  have  a  new  parlor 
stove — a  dream  that  Mother  had  been 
cherishing  through  several  lean  years. 
Father’s  quiet  statement  set  off  a 
miniature  cyclone  as  we  jumped  for 
the  mail  order  catalogs.  In  those 
easier  going  days  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  always  had  several  of 
the  bulky  books.  Mother  sat  in  her 
Boston  rocker  by  the  small  kitchen 
table;  Father  sat  in  the  old  Morris 
chair  before  the  open  oven.  We 
children  sat  around  the  big  red  and 
white  check  cloth-covered  table. 
Soft  light  came  from  the  kerosene 
lamps. 

“Any  limit  on  price,  Father?” 
Mother  asked.  Years  from  that  ex¬ 
citing  evening  one  can  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  quiet  pride  in  Father’s  reply. 
“No,  Mother.  You  choose  the  one 
you  want.”  Then  indeed  there  was 
chatter  in  that  farm  house  kitchen. 
Mother  and  the  girls  had  the  final 
say,  and  one  could  not  disagree  with 
the  selection — The  Acme  Premier.  It 
was  good  to  read  the  description — 
plenty  of  strong  adjectives  and  no 
finicky  hesitancy  about  statements: 
“Guaranteed  the  most  beautiful,  most 
richly  nickel-trimmed,  most  showy 
and  massive,  by  far  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  extra  large  wood  or  coal  burning 
stove  ever  built.  The  top  ornamental 
urn  is  splendidly  finished  with  a 
beautiful  polish.  Concave  reflector 
sides  are  highly  nickel  plated.  The 
upper  fire  door  is  mica  (isinglass). 
Has  our  famous  indestructible  fire 
pot.  Ash  chamber  is  large  and  deep.” 
The  picture  in  the  catalog  was  deeply 
satisfying  to  all.  It  showed  the  in¬ 
tricate  flossy  design  of  the  nickel 
plating.  The  urn  on  the  top  was  tall 
and  dignified,  something  like  the  hel¬ 
met  the  drivers  wore  in  the  Roman 
chariot  races.  And  as  the  ad  said, 
the  stove  came  “blackened  and  beau¬ 
tifully  polished,  and  ready  to  use.” 

A  part  of  a  nation’s  history  could 
be  written  in  terms  of  parlor  base 
burners.  Each  year  a  big  pile  of  solid 
knotty  chunks  were  gathered  for  the 
season’s  fuel.  From  middle  Fall  until 
early  Spring  the  stove  was  kept  going 
day  and  night.  Through  long  peace¬ 
ful  Winter  evenings  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  have  read,  studied  and 
played  games  in  the  steady,  mellow 
warmth.  When  it  got  late,  along 
about  nine  o’clock,  Father  would  go 
down  cellar  for  a  dishful  of  Northern 
Spies  which  he  would  peel,  quarter 
and  pass  to  each  in  turn  on  the  point 
of  his  jackknife.  Then  he  would  pack 
a  few  chunks  of  wood  in  the  stove, 
adjust  the  drafts,  and  another  day 
would  come  to  an  end.  Through  the 
long  years  farm  and  village  boys 
have  gazed  into  isinglass  doors, 
watched  the  leaping  red  and  gold 
flames  and  dreamed  their  dreams  of 
the  future.  Many  tall  parlor  base 
burners  still  play  their  familiar  role 
as  a  nation  takes  its  new  part  on  the 
world’s  stage.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  BUILDING  GAME 

The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  of  construction  enables  you  to  save 
18%  lumber  waste  and  up  to  30%  labor  cost,  and  guarantees  you  will 
receive  the  highest  quality  lumber  and  a  complete  house  as  specified. 

SAVE  FOUR 
PROFITS  ON  THE 

LUMBER 
MILLWORK 
HARDWARE 
AND  LABOR 

You  can  buy  your  complete  house  direct  from  our  mills  and  save  the 
middlemen’s  profits.  We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  Aladdin 
Readi-Cut  houses  direct  to  the  homeowner  for  over  forty  years. 

HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GET  WITH  YOUR  ALADDIN 

You  get  all  the  lumber,  cut  to  fit  by  fast  machinery-production  lines 
methods— marked  and  numbered,  ready  to  erect  practically  without  the 
use  of  a  saw;  also  siding,  flooring,  trim,  all  millwork,  doors,  windows,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  roofing,  paint  and  complete  drawings  with  instructions. 
During  the  past  40  years  many 
Aladdin  home  buyers  have  erected 
their  own  houses.“BUILD  IT  YOUR¬ 
SELF.”  SEND  25c  for  CATALOG 
No.  31. 
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DESIGNS 

TO 

CHOOSE 

FROM 


Immediate  Delivery  \ 

THE  ALADDIN  CO. 

Bay  City,  Michigan 


ALADDIN 

GUARANTY: 

Satisfaction 
or  Your 
Money- 
Back 


SHIPPED 

ANYWHERE 

(ALL  IN  ONE  SHIPMENT) 

READI-CUT 


THIS 

,  5 

ROOM 


ALADDIN’1’396 


FREIGHT  PAID 


Available  Now  .  .  .  Immediate  Delivery 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


Get  this  nationally  known  spreader  in  horse  or  tractor  drawn  model, 
mounted  on  rubber  or  steel.  Many  features,  including  short  turning, 
low  loading,  roller  bearings,  long  life,  thorough  pulverizing  and  per¬ 
fect  feed  mechanism  with  easy  controls.  Write  for  literature  today. 

GLENN  M.  ROGERS  Inc. 

972  Ellicott  Road,  P.  O.  Box  151,  Depew,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Lancaster  1800 


does  BETTER  JOB 
at  a 

LOWER  PRICE 


Simple,  low  cost  installation,  operation 
and  maintenance  —  practical  for  10  or 
more  head. 

Compact,  rugged  power  unit  —  one 
electric  motor  does  the  whole  job. 
4  y%  minutes  cleans  average  gutter. 


Straight-line  pull  from  gutter  to 
spreader;  quick,  simple  return.  No 
complicated  pit  or  corner  construction. 
Developed,  in  collaboration  with  ex¬ 
tension  agricultural  engineers  and 
county  agents,  by  a  company  with  over 
40  years  of  farm  equipment  experience. 

dealer,  write  us  at  219  Boyd  St. 


For  information  and  the  name  of  your  “IRELAND” 
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BENl^IRELAND  INC. 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 
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RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


This  “country  road” 
leads  straight  to 
the  nation’s 


•  The  early  American  farmer  knew  every  turn  of  the 
winding  road  on  which  he  made  the  all-day  trip  to  the 
nearest  town— his  only  market. 

Today  the  farmer’s  market  begins  at  the  nearest  railroad 
loading  platform— and  extends  to  profitable  markets  all  over 
the  land. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  railroads  helped  move  the 
greatest  harvest  ever  produced  in  a  single  year  by  any 
nation.  They  also  hauled  the  bulk  of  the  other  raw  materials 
produced  by  our  nation’s  farms,  forests,  and  mines— as  well 
as  most  of  our  manufactured  products.  And  they  handled 
the  entire  job  for  an  average  charge  of  only  1*4  cents  for 
hauling  a-  ton  a  mile. 

In  performing  this  service,  the  American  railroads  once 
again  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  trans¬ 
portation  system  in  the  world.  To  do  an  even  better  and 
more  efficient  job  in  the  future,  the  railroads  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  cars  and  engines,  reducing  grades  and  curves,  improv¬ 
ing  signals  and  shops,  adding  to  their  facilities  — at  a  cost 
.  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  only  way  the  railroads  can  carry  on  such  a  program 
for  still  better  service  is  to  have  earnings  which  are  more 
nearly  in  line  with  today’s  costs— earnings  which  will  justify 
the  large  investments  needed. 

★ 

LISTEN  TO  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR,  presenting  the  world's  great  musical 
shows.  Every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8:45  Eastern, 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


'ssomm/r  of 

t*t£K/CF/V 


WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C. 


7?/&>04Z>S 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  -8e  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW  I 
ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN,  l|  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany.  N.  V. 


J.  5,  WOOUHOUS.E  CO.,  DIST. 

34  34th  STREET.  BROOKLYN  32,  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Yoor  farm  implement  dealer 
jg&tf  or  write  Dept. 

CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
on  Boston  10,  Moss. 


Advantages  of  Poultry 
Pastures 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 
able  by  sunshine  is  highly  important 
in  bone  calcification,  so  that  grow¬ 
ing  chickens  and  turkeys  reared  on 
range  rarely  suffered  from  the  bone 
disease  known  as  rickets.  Cereal 
grains  are  low  in  calcium;  on  the 
other  hand,  grasses  and  legumes, 
especially  the  latter,  are  relatively 
rich  in  calcium.  Moreover,  grasses 
and  legumes  have  relatively  more 
calcium  in  early  than  in  late  growth 
stages.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  phosphorus  content  of  grasses 
and  legumes.  The  minerals  provided 
by  succulent  green  feed  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  proper  feather  growth,  the 
quality  of  plumage  of  range-reared 
birds  nearly  always  being  much 
better  than  that  of  confined  birds. 
Shank  color  is  also  nearly  always 
better  among  range-reared  than 
among  confined  birds,  especially  if 
they  are  grown  on  good  grass  range. 

Birds  reared  on  range,  by  having 
access  to  sunlight,  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  birds  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  without  access  to  sunlight. 
Besides  the  saving  of  feed,  pullets 
reared  on  clean  range,  with  succulent 
green  feed  available  all  Summer, 
should  be  in  prime  condition  for  the 
laying  house.  Breeding  stock  given 
access  to  sunlight  and  succulent 
green  feed  produce  eggs  that  usu¬ 
ally  hatch  better  than  eggs  from 
hens  kept  in  strict  confinement.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  turkey  breeding  stock. 

Need  for  Succulent,  Palatable 
Pastures 

In  order  that  poultry  may  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  pasture 
plants,  they  must  be  succulent,  pala¬ 
table,  kept  in  growing  condition 
throughout  the  various  seasons,  and 
have  good  nutritional  value.  Succu¬ 
lence  and  palatability.  are  of  prime 
importance,  otherwise  the  birds  will 
consume  but  little  of  the  greens.  The 
consumption  of  green  plants  is  great¬ 
est  during  their  early  growth  stages, 
so  that  it  is  very  important  that 
plants  be  grown  which  maintain 
growth  throughout  the  season.  Also 
the  range  should  be  mowed  occa¬ 
sionally. 

In  order  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  satisfactory  poultry  range,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  lime  to  the  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  acidity  of  the  soil  is 
pH  5.5  or  lower.  Soils  at  pH  6.5  re¬ 
spond  best  for  most  plants.  The 
amount  of  lime  required  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  pasture  to 
be  grown,  the  degree  of  soil  acidity, 
soil  texture,  and  the  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  present.  A  fairly  safe 
procedure  in  liming  soils,  which  are 
deficient  in  calcium  and  magnesium, 
is  to  supply  3,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
ground  limestone,  or  the  equivalent 
in  other  forms  for  silt  loam  soils; 
2,000  pounds  per  acre  for  loam  soils; 
1,000  pounds  for  sandy  loam  soils. 
Lime  should  be  applied  and  worked 
in  well  before  seeding. 

The  growth  of  grasses  and  legumes 
used  in  permanent  pastures  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  application  of  fertilizer. 
For  establishing  a  good  pasture,  hu¬ 
mus  is  very  important.  It  may  be 
supplied  by  spreading  well-rotted 
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manure  over  the  land  before  plowing 
or  by  plowing  under  a  green  crop, 
a  leguminous  crop  being 'very  bene¬ 
ficial.  At  seeding  time,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  3-12-6  or  4-12-4  commercial 
fertilizer,  or  other  fertilizer  of  a 
similar  grade,  is  recommended,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  poor  soils. 

Suitable  Pasture  Crops 

A  mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes 
is  desirable  because  their  feeding 
value  for  poultry  is  increased  when 
they  are  grown  in  combination,  as 
compared  with  being  grown  singly. 
For  chickens,  a  good  combination 
recommended  for  Pennsylvania 
poultrymen  consists  of:  Kentucky 
bluegrass  six,  perennial  ryegrass 
five,  Ladino  clover  two,  and  white 
clover  one,  making  14  pounds  per 
acre.  A  mixture  recommended  for 
general  use  in  New  Jersey  consists 
of:  Orchard  grass  eight,  perennial 
ryegrass  four,  alsike  clover  four,  and 
Ladino  clover  two,  making  18  pounds 
per  acre.  The  following  seeding  mix¬ 
ture  is  suggested  for  general  poultry 
pasture  in  the  Northeast:  Red  clover 
five,  timothy  three,  Ladino  clover 
two,  and  alsike  clover  (on  moist 
soils)  one,  sowing  from  12  to  15 
pounds  per  acre.  The  two  clovers 
will  aid  in  giving  a  ground  cover 
while  the  Ladino  clover  is  getting 
established,  and  timothy  helps  to  in¬ 
sure  against  a  seeding  failure.  Seed¬ 
ing  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  If  preferred,  seed¬ 
ing  could  be  done  on  Winter  grain, 
loosening  the  soil  with  a  spiketooth 
harrow.  Otherwise,  the  newly  pre¬ 
pared  seedbed  for  a  poultry  pasture 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  with  a 
disk  and  made  solid  with  a  culti- 
packer.  A  nurse  crop  of  oats  or 
Spring  barley  should  be  seeded  at  the 
same  time  to  help  keep  down  weed 
growth  until  the  grasses  and  clovers 
are  well  established.  The  nurse  crop 
should  be  cut  high  before  it  heads 
out.  Farmers  and  commercial  poul¬ 
trymen,  interested  in  securing  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  most  suit¬ 
able  seeding  mixture  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  farms,  should  see  their 
county  agent  or  write  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  their  State  college  of 
agriculture. 

One  acre  of  good  pasture  will  sup¬ 
port  about  500  growing  chickens  or 
350  layers  or  150  poults.  However,  in 
order  to  keep  the  range  in  a  growing 
condition,  the  shelters,  feeders,  and 
waterers  should  be  moved  at  least 
every  two  weeks.  Occasional  moving 
helps  to  keep  the  pasture  in  a  succu¬ 
lent  growing  state,  thus  encouraging 
greater  consumption. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Shall  I,  or  Shall  I  Not? 

Master  Groundhog  peeks  out  of  his  burrow  on  February  2  and  wonders 
whether  or  not  there'll  be  six  weeks  more  of  cold  and  snow.  If  this  picture 
means  anything  (and  fortunately  it  doesn’t),  he’ll  see  his  shadow  in  the 
February  sunlight,  and  scamper  back  down  for  42  days  more  of  snoozing. 
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NOW  Is  The  Time- 


To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine. 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made !” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Inc.,  219  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SPEEDY 

REPAIRS 

ON  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


For  stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks  and  tight- 
ening  loose  parts  in  trucks,  tractors,  tanks, 
piping  and  other  equipment,  take  a  tip  from 
professional  repair  men — “do  it  with  Smooth- 
On”!  Famous  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement 
has  been  popular  more  than  50  years  for 
time-  and  money-saving  farm  and  home  re¬ 
pairs.  Buy  it  in  inexpensive  1%  oz.,  7-oz.  or 
1  lb.  size.  If  your  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

HANDBOOK 
SHOWS  HOW 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Clear 
short-cut  directions  for  many, 
varied  metal  repairs.  Send 
today.  ) 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39B 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


FREE 


SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
rjm  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
nesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
“ere  s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
Pesi9“ed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIH  SAW 

high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
lunger  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
available  on  Lombard  new  one  and  two  man  saws. 

inun.n_  Dealer  Opportunity. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  C0RP.,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


Milk  &  Dairy  News 


PRICE  DROP  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  milk  situation  in  New  Jersey 
“looks  bad”  to  the  producer.  He  has 
already  had  a  cut  of  one  cent  a  quart 
(effective  January  20)  and  he  fears 
more  may  be  in  store  for  him.  His 
costs  have  not  lowered  proportion¬ 
ately,  according  to  recent  hearing 
evidence. 

The  trouble  all  started  around  the 
first  of  the  year  when  Governor 
Driscoll’s  announcement  came  out  for 
the  elimination  of  consumer  prices  by 
the  Milk  Control  Board.  This  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
announcement  by  several  dealers  that 
they  were  reducing  to  consumers  by 
one  cent  a  quart  and  would  have  to 
pay  the  farmer  less.  Some  dealers  in¬ 
dicated  that  an  out-of-state  supply 
was  available  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  New  Jersey  Control  Board 
prices.  Others  suggested  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers  that  they  take  a  cent  a  quart 
less  or  else.  In  order  to  try  to  help 
dairymen  to  hold  their  market,  Milk 
Director  Arthur  F.  Foran  issued  his 
order  reducing  producer  prices  one 
cent  from  the  $6.06  level  to  $5.60 
effective  January  20.  This  brought 
protest  from  dairymen  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Some  groups  urged  legal 
action  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the 
producer  price;  this  was  based  on 
lack  of  evidence  at  recent  hearings  to 
warrant  the  drop.  Thomas  L. 
Lawrence,  General  Manager  of 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey,  the  State’s  largest  dairy  farm 
organization,  stated,  “Unless  a  quick 
method  is  found  to  prevent  surplus 
out-of-state  milk,  much  of  which 
lacks  proper  New  Jersey  health  in¬ 
spection,  from  being  foisted  on  New 
Jersey  consumers,  the  stability  of 
the  State’s  milk  industry  will  be 
seriously  threatened.”  The  United  re¬ 
ports  that  some  stores  are  already 
selling  milk  from  19  to  21  cents  a 
quart;  a  producer-dealer  is  reported 
to  be  selling  for  19  cents  and  a  report 
from  Asbury  Park  quotes  a  street 
price  of  19  cents. 

The  Hunterdon  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  wrote  the  Governor  op¬ 
posing  the  price  cut  being  borne  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  producer.  It  is  suggested 
that  distribution  channels  should  be 
considered  in  looking  about  for  ways 
of  lowering  costs  to  consumers.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  retail  routes 
in  some  areas  are  handling  a  larger 
quartage  per  day  than  most  North 
Jersey  urban  retailers.  It  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  the  consumer 
requesting  less  special  services. 

United  Milk  Producers  is  back  of 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  last  August  which  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Health.  Such  a  bill  would  regulate 
the  supply  of  out-of-state  inspected^ 
milk  to  the  demands  of  the  State. 
Inspection  would  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  provisions  of  the  law  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  would  issue  permits 
to  out-of-state  sources  which  com¬ 
plied  with  State  standards  for  year 
around  shipments  rather  than  using 
the  State  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
surplus  milk. 

New  Jersey’s  dairy  industry  has 
been  fairly  stable  during  the  past 
15V2  years  under  milk  control.  Many 
individual  dairymen  and  groups  have 
maintained  that  price  control  can¬ 
not  be  effective  unless  it  applies  to 
all  levels  from  producer  to  consumer. 
With  the  elimination  of  controls  on 
retail  sales,  dairymen  fear  a  price 
war  which  will  vitally  affect  the 
dairyman  unless  some  measure,  such 
as  the  law  suggested  above,  can  be 
developed  to  head  it  off. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


LEGISLATION  IN  ALBANY 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Paul  Graves,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  Assemblyman  Orin  Wil¬ 
cox,  Jefferson  County,  to  repeal  those 
portions  of  Sections  258-c  and  258-j 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
that  vest  in  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  arbitrary  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  milk 
dealers  and  permits  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  to  change  from  one  plant  to 
another.  These  are  the  same  bills 
that  have  been  previously  sponsored 
by  Senator  Graves’  mother,  Rhoda 
Fox  Graves,  when  she  was  in  the 
State  Senate. 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 


“PROFITS 


are  in  MILK  ...  not  MEAT” 


Costs  of  grain-feeds  are  down;  pros¬ 
pects  of  bumper  milk  profits  are  up! 
Wise  cow  owners  will  not  now 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  send 
border-line  animals  to  the  butcher; 
there’s  more  profit  to  be  made  in 
building  them  back  into  profitable 
milkers  and  mothers  of  healthy 
calves.  Their  herd -replacement 
value  is  far  more  than  their  meat 
value,  as  the- immediate  future  will 
prove. 

KOW-KARE  is  now  helping  to  re¬ 
build  more  and  more  profitable  dair¬ 
ies.  Its  CONCENTRATED  sup¬ 
plies  of  tonic  Drugs,  Vitamin  D, 


says  wise  Dairy  John 

Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Digestants  are  designed 
to  sharpen  and  support  the  key  or¬ 
gans  controlling  feed-to-milk  conver¬ 
sion,  making  it  again  profitable  to 
feed  a  higher  grain  diet,  for  real  milk 
profits.  In  like  manner  KOW-KARE 
{is  invaluable  in  promoting  peak 
condition  in  cows  due  to  freshen, 
'and  for  a  vigorous  following  period 
of  lactation.  For  the  months  ahead 
Dairy  John  says,  “Feed  more  grain, 
with  KOW-KARE  added.  Real 
dairy  profits  are  here  again.”  Be¬ 
sides  regular  sizes  of  KOW-KARE, 
^ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  50  lb. 
economy  drum  for  large-herd  users 
also  about  the  new  KALF-KARE 
Vitamin  Concentrate  for  young 
calves. 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
•nutritionist  is  author  of  our 
•new  service  aid  to  cow  owners. 
•Chapters  on  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  and  valuable  formulae 
for  fitting  proper  grain  feeds 
to  your  local  roughage.  Order 
your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


HOUSING  INFORMATION  WANTED 

Prefabricated  Homes  concern  would  welcome  suggestions 
from  dairymen  as  to  their  requirements  (as  to  price, 
size,  materials,  etc.)  for  additional  farm  dwellings. 

M.  JOHNSON,  204  East  62nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


ROAD  gear 

fOR°? aSmDAlT°F-^  «  MODEL 


Here  it  is  ...  a  real  speed 
gear  for  these  fine  old  trac¬ 
tors.  Go  9  and  15  m.p.h.  on 
your  old  model  John  Deere 
A  or  B  with  a  New  Behlen 
Gear  Box.  Two  separate,  ad¬ 
ditional  speeds.  On  Farmall 
F-20,  F-30,  or  Regular  Mod¬ 
el,  you  can  do  14  to  15  m.p.h., 
or  if  you  prefer,  you  can  have 
10  m.p.h.  gear  box  for  the  F- 
20  or  Regular  Model.  In¬ 
stalled  with  or  without  Lift- 
All  Pump. 


Behlen  Gear  Box  really 
cuts  tractor  time.  No 
more  tiresome  inching 
along  when  you  can 
use  speed.  Helps  do 
many  more  jobs  in  a  day. 
Ideal  for  bucking  hay,  rotary 
hoes,  long  hauls,  etc.  Does  not 
interfere  with  present  gears. 
Bring  your  old  tractor  up- 
to-date  with  a  New  Behlen 
Gear  Box. 


Close-up  of  Behlen  Gear 
Box  on  John  Deere. 


For  Farmall  HorM — Useful  Middle  Gear 

Equip  your  H  or  M  for  all  ’round  work.  New 
Behlen  Gear  Box  adds  handy  in-between  speed 
of  10  m.p.h.  Not  too  fast,  not  too  slow  for 
many  field  jobs.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  have  7 
m.p.h.  gear  box. 


Write  today  for  litera¬ 
ture,  where  to  buy.  In 
writing,  please  indicate 
tractor  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in. 


Behlen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  713  Columbus,  Nebr. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon»-» 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1949 

/T'HE  year  1949  should  be  a  profitable  one 
A  for  the  good  poultryman,  with  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  first  half 
will  be  more  favorable  than  the  last  half  of 
the  year. 

Feed  supply  per  animal  unit  is  the  largest 
on  record.  This  abundant  supply  means 
cheaper  and  more  readily  available  feed,  in 
contrast  to  the  high  price-tight  supply  situ¬ 
ation  last  Fall.  Early  chick  orders  are  excel¬ 
lent,  indicating  optimism  on  the  part  of  the 
average  grower  and  producer.  Egg  supplies  for 
1949  should  about  equal  last  year,  but  no 
doubt  the  average  price  per  dozen  eggs  will 
be  down.  On  the  other  hand,  with  storage 
holdings,  including  frozen  and  dried  eggs, 
about  one  million  cases  less  than  last  year, 
there  is  good  reason  for  a  good  storage  de¬ 
mand  in  1949. 

To  operate  efficiently  in  1949,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consolidate  gains,  pay  off  debts, 
and  concentrate  on  better  utilization  of 
present  facilities.  While  building  costs  are 
down  slightly,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  ex¬ 
pensive  construction  to  a  minimum.  There  are 
indications  that  production  of  many  goods  is 
catching  up  with  demand. 

Beyond  1949,  the  outlook  depends  on  what 
happens  to  the  programs  for  foreign  relief,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  parity  pro¬ 
gram  for  agricultural  production.  It  can  be 
surely  predicted  that  the  efficient  poultryman 
will  continue  to  make  a  good  livelihood  in  his 
chosen  profession,  at  least  for  this  year. 


Murtagh  is  Doing  the  Best  Job 

THE  latest  milk  price  survey  of  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer,  released  by  Cornell  University, 
has  been  given  a  lot  of  unnecessary  publicity. 
Why  anyone  ever  imagined  that  an  analysis, 
admittedly  financed  by  six  milk  companies, 
could  possibly  reveal  facts  and  figures  detri¬ 
mental  to  these  companies,  and  therefore 
helpful  to  producer  and  consumer,  is  hard  to 
understand. 

The  first  of  these  dealer-financed  reports 
was  issued  by  Dr.  Spencer  in  October  1944 
and  showed  that  the  six  companies  made  a 
net  profit  of  IV2  cents  on  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  milk  sold.  According  to  the  latest  report, 
the  net  profit  is  IV5  cents.  All  of  which  is 
completely  unconvincing  since  the  auditors, 
regardless  of  sincerity,  must  accept  without 
question  the  books  and  records  furnished  to 
them  by  the  dealers  with  no  power  to  sub¬ 
poena  witnesses  or  dig  into  undisclosed  data. 

What  is  really  subject  to  severe  censure  is 
the  policy  followed  by  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell.  This  institution  has 
continued  to  lend  itself  and  its  official  sanction 
to  the  spreading  of  milk  dealer  propaganda, 
asked  and  paid  for  by  the  dealers  themselves. 
Not  only  does  the  propaganda  prove  nothing, 
but  it  is  evil.  These  dealers  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  prosper,  while  the  spread  between 
what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  pro¬ 
ducer  receives,  continues  to  increase.  Cornell’s 
participation  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  the  legislative  investigation 
of  the  State  College  now  proposed  is  therefore 
timely  and  logical. 


The  important  news  on  the  milk  front,  and 
on  the  constructive  side,  is  the  progress  being 
made  by  New  York  City’s  Commissioner  of 
Investigation  John  Murtagh.  Because  he  has 
been  convinced  all  along  that  the  Big-3  were 
giving  discounts  to  the  large  chain  stores  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  consumer  price  of  fluid 
milk,  he  conferred  recently  with  A.  &  P. 
officials  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  written  seven 
years  ago  by  John  A.  Hartford,  then  still 
president  of  A.  &  P.  (p.  97).  Five  days  later, 
A.  &  P.,  which  was  receiving  a  discount  of  1.3 
cents  a  quart  from  Borden,  cut  its  price  one 
cent.  Immediately,  Borden  reduced  its  dis¬ 
count  to  A.  &  P.  to  %ths  of  a  cent.  A  few  days 
later,  three  other  chains  followed  A.  &  P.’s  lead 
and  reduced  their  prices.  But  Murtagh  is  still 
not  satisfied.  He  argues  that  the  one-cent  re¬ 
duction  on  January  1  and  the  half-cent  drop 
on  February  1  were  both  at  farmers’  expense, 
while  the  additional  cent  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price,  for  which  he  was  responsible, 
came  out  of  the  retailers’  pocket.  Com¬ 
missioner  Murtagh  claims  that  the  Big-3 
monopoly  could  reduce  their  wholesale  price 
by  a  full  three  cents  a  quart,  and  that  his 
investigation  will  continue  until  the  dealer 
monopoly  is  broken. 

Thus  in  a  few  months,  Mr.  Murtagh,  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  business,  has  accomplished  more, 
in  actual  results,  both  for  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  than  the  $77,000  Cornell  study,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  in  every  way,  than  the  State 
Agriculture  Commission,  which  has  spent 
$271,000  in  the  last  four  years  and  has  yet  to 
come  up  with  anything  at  all. 


Shall  There  be  a  New  Fairgrounds 

THE  grandiose  plans  and  promises  in  the 
State  Fair  Commission’s  report  are,  with¬ 
out  more,  sufficient  to  create  a  lot  of  suspicion. 
Reams  of  publicity  are  being  churned  out  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  enticing  all  interested 
groups  and  thus  gaining  their  support  for  the 
new  Exposition  program. 

The  story  is  too  pat  to  encourage  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  New  York  State  farmers.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  explanation  why  the  present 
fairgrounds  have  not  been  properly  main¬ 
tained,  as  they  should  have  been  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  proof, 
only  the  Commission’s  bare  statement  which 
is  no  proof  at  all,  why  the  present  fairgrounds 
cannot  be  adequately  rehabilitated  and  ex¬ 
panded  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  estimated  for 
the  new  project.  Apparently,  there  has  been 
no  inquiry  into  the  failure  of  the  Solvay 
Process  Co.  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  to  the 
State  and  the  fairgrounds,  nor  why  the  State 
itself  has  not  forced  Solvay  to  clean  up  the 
unsightly  mess  it  has  created  with  its  waste 
beds.  And  finally,  there  is  the  “slight”  item  of 
an  outlay  of  at  least  $52,000,000  of  public 
moneys.  With  the  State  already  running  into 
budget  trouble,  why  should  the  treasury  be 
tapped  so  heavily  for  so  unnecessary  a  project? 

Farm  organizations  have  already  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  1949  State  Fair.  Few, 
however,  have  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
Commission’s  plan,  although  farmers  generally 
do  not  favor  it.  Farm  leaders  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  action  just  taken  by  the  Syracuse 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  disapproving 
the  change  of  site.  This  Federation  represents 
99  organizations  in  Central  New  York  with 
10,000  members. 

Let  the  present  fairgrounds  be  properly  and 
immediately  fixed,  with  Solvay  Process  contri¬ 
buting  its  rightful  share,  so  that  there  can  be 
a  full  scale  farm  show  this  year,  and  for  years 
to  come  at  the  same  location. 


Opportunity  or  Security? 

IN  the  present  era  of  constantly  greater  plan¬ 
ning  and  therefore  constantly  greater 
spending,  all  in  the  name  of  the  common 
welfare,  it  is  rare  that  we  hear  even  a  whisper 
raised  in  opposition.  When  such  a  lone  voice 
is  heard,  however,  it  is  heartening  to  those 
who  still  believe  in  what  was  once  the 
American  way  of  life. 

There  was  such  a  protest  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  Albany  last  month,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  wholehearted  approval  by  the 
assembled  farm  audience.  Joseph  Robson, 
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well-known  seedsman  of  Western  New  York, 
called  upon  to  give  the  grass  roots  viewpoint, 
took  as  his  theme  “Opportunity  or  Security?” 
While  conceding  that  there  were  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  who  pjob- 
ably  felt  otherwise,  Mr.  Robson  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  condemn  the  economic  and  social 
philosophy  on  which  farm  price  supports, 
whether  fixed  or  flexible,  are  based.  Those 
who  clamor  for  them  fail,  in  most  cases,  to 
realize  that  inevitable  price  supports  lead  to 
more  and  tighter  government  control  of  crops 
and  acreages.  Security  might  be  achieved  but, 
as  he  put  it,  who  wants  to  have  a  collar  around 
his  neck  and  live  in  a  doghouse  all  his  life? 
Far  better  is  the  opportunity  to  make  one’s 
own  decisions,  to  profit  by  one’s  own  mis¬ 
takes  and,  by  diligence  and  foresight,  over¬ 
come  and  solve  the  continuous  obstacles  and 
problems  as  they  arise. 

Such  is  the  thinking,  said  Mr.  Robson,  of 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  and  we  think  he  is 
right.  We  certainly  hope  so.  The  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  democratic  society  are  based  on 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  dignity  has 
never  been  compatible  with  servitude  and  its 
constant  handmaiden,  security. 

Three  Good  School  Bills 

NDAUNTED  by  its  initial  defeat  in  the 
legal  proceedings  to  regain  possession  of 
its  own  school  houses,  the  Kiantone  School 
Committee  is  pressing  its  drive  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Education  Law.  Three  bills  are 
being  introduced  by  Senator  George  H.  Pierce 
and  Assemblyman  E.  Herman  Magnuson.  They 
propose:  (1)  To  make  the  decisions  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  reviewable 
on  the  facts  and  the  law  by  the  courts;  at 
present,  no  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the 
Commissioner’s  ruling.  (2)  To  permit  each 
common  school  district  to  vote  as  a  separate 
unit  on  any  centralization  proposal.  (3)  To 
permit  decentralization  of  a  central  district 
by  a  majority  vote  in  cases  where  the  school 
building  construction  contract  has  not  yet 
been  given  out. 

The  Kiantone  School  Committee  is  distri¬ 
buting  petitions  throughout  the  State  asking 
for  a  public  hearing  on  these  bills.  The 
Committee  solicits  the  aid  of  all  interested 
persons  and  will,  on  request,  send  them 
petition  forms  to  be  circulated  in  their  own 
sections  of  the  State.  A  penny  postcard 
addressed  to  Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter,  Secretary 
Kiantone  School  Committee,  R.  D.  3,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  heartily  endorse  this 
worthy  undertaking.  With  sufficient  support 
from  rural  areas,  these  measures  stand  a  good 
chance  of  winning  legislative  approval.  But 
they  must  be  fought  for. 


Bombs  A -Hay  in  the  Far  West 

\XT1TH  the  Northeast  enjoying  one  of  its 
*  V  mildest  Winters  in  many  a  year,  al¬ 
though  we  could  do  with  a  little  more  “poor 
man’s  fertilizer,”  current  storm  and  snow  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Great  Western  Plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  do  not  make  for  pleasant 
reading.  Early  last  month  one  blizzard  killed 
over  200,000  sheep  and  cattle  in  Wyoming. 
At  present  writing,  with  the  storms  still  rag¬ 
ing,  over  2,000,000  head  are  snowbound  on 
the  range  lands.  A  total  of  134  inches  of  snow 
has  already  fallen  this  Winter  in  Utah. 

The  Air  Force  is  doing  some  valiant  work 
in  flying  over  the  stricken  areas  and  dropping 
bales  of  hay  among  the  herds  of  stranded 
animals.  It  is  good  to  see  these  big  air  box¬ 
cars  demonstrating  their  usefulness  in  meet¬ 
ing  peacetime  emergencies.  A  special  $50,000 
appropriation  has  just  been  voted  to  provide 
extra  planes  and  more  feed. 

There  is  yet  no  way  of  estimating  the  full 
extent  of  this  terrible  loss.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain  —  the  storms  of  early  1949  in 
the  Far  West  mean  that  there  will  be  less  meat 
available  next  Fall  and  Winter.  Shipments  to 
market  of  both  lamb  and  beef  calves  from  the 
West  will  be  much  curtailed.  Feeder  calves 
will  be  scarce  and  high  priced  next  Fall.  The 
suggestion  made  last  September  on  this  page 
to  fatten  livestock  on  pasture  during  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer  for  marketing  during  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  is  worth  mentioning  again, 
with  special  emphasis. 
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It  brought  him  a  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  rain¬ 
bows  . . ; millions  of  ’em! 


COLORADO  RAINBOW  TROUT  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  Ford  Truck  user  Horace  Frantz 
who  has  raised  and  sold  trout  for  eating  and 
stream-stocking  purposes  since  1919.  He  farms 
as  many  as  2,000,000  trout  simultaneously 
at  Colorado  Springs  and  Salida,  Colorado. 
His  sales  for  ’48  exceeded  300,000  lbs. 


TO  KEEP  TROUT  alive  and  healthy,  water 
must  be  kept  charged  with  fresh  oxygen. 
Frantz  cascades  it  down  steps,  sprays 
it  from  overhead,  to  keep  it  fresh. 


"SPRING  WATER  temperature  in  rearing 
runways  never  goes  below  50  or  above 
52  degrees,"  Horace  Frantz  (above)  says. 
Hatching  period  is  4  to  6  weeks;  salable 
trout  are  “harvested”  in  1  y2  years. 


He  uses  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks 
to  do  the  hauling  in  his  business! 


TRUCK  with  platform  body  is  used  in  a  demonstration  test  at  feeding  time  by 
tord  Dealer  Bob  Allphin.  Says  Frantz,  “My  old  Ford  feed  truck  has  175,000  miles  on  it,  but  I’ll  bet  the 
new  1-5  could  beat  that.”  “That’s  a  smart  bet,  Horace,”  replies  Bob  Allphin,  “Ford  Trucks  are  Bonus 
emit  to  take  almost  anything  these  mountain  roads  can  give  them.  Every  one  of  over  139  models,  ranging 
trom  half-ton  Pickups  to  the  new  145-horscpower  Big  Jobs,  is  built  extra  strong  to  last  longer.” 


"DON’T  LOOK  now,”  says  Ford  Dealer  Bob  Allphin, 
“but  under  this  cab  is  something  no  other  truck  has! 
I  m  talking  about  Ford’s  exclusive  Level  Action 
suspension  which  insulates  the  cab  against  frame 
weave,  smooths  out  the  ride,  and  prolongs  cab  life.” 


"ONE  OF  THE  BIG  THINGS  about  Ford  Truck  engines 
is  their  reliability,”  says  Frantz,  who  has  used  Fords 
for  over  22  years.  “That’s  mighty  important  to 
me,  too,  because  in  transporting  live  trout,  a  few 
minutes  delay  might  mean  loss  of  the  entire  load.” 


HoRfice 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

\ 

Using  latest  registration  data 

on  5,444,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  ? 
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INSULITE 


IT  BUILDS 

STRONG  AND 
WEATHERPROOF 


AND  INSULATES 


INSULITE  is  a  big  strong  insulating 
board  that  serves  a  double  purpose.  It 
builds  and  insulates  at  the  same  time. 
Gives  you  TWO  services  for  the  cost 
of  one. 

Insulite  is  made  from  long,  tough 
wood  fibres.  It  is  treated  throughout 
with  asphalt  to  resist  wind,  rain, 
sleet  or  snow.  It  builds  strong 
weather-tight,  moisture-resisting 
walls  without  cracks,  knot  holes  or 
open  joints. 


Because  Insulite  gives  you  extra  in¬ 
sulating  protection,  it  makes  any 
building  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer.  Keeps  livestock  healthier. 
Helps  you  get  better  production  from 
chickens  and  dairy  cows. 

Remember!  Tests  prove  that  I  nsulite 
provides  greater  bracing  strength 
than  wood  sheathing  horizontally 
applied.  For  long  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  use  Insulite  the  next  time  you 
build.  Ask  your  Lumber  Dealer. 


EASY  TO  SAW  .  .  . 

Just  use  an  ordinary  hand  saw.  Cuts  fast  and  easy 
in  any  direction.  No  resin  to  gum  your  saw  blade. 


EASY  TO  HANDLE  .  .  . 

Pick  it  up  and  carry  it  anywhere  you  want.  Light 
weight,  yet  strong  and  sturdy. 

EASY  TO  FIT  .  .  . 


Can  be  notched  to  fit  snug  and  tight  around  door 
and  window  frames.  Butts  square  against  framing 
members. 


•  ‘Insulite"  is  a  registered  trademark,  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


INSULITE 


DIVISION.  MINNESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
Depi.  RN-29  Baker  Arcade,  Minneapolic  2,  Minn. 


Please  send  me  plans  for  the  following  Insulite  buildings : 
□  Hog  House  Q  Brooder  House  Q  Chicken  House 
and  suggestions  for  other  Insulite  uses. 

I  plan  to  □  Build  □  Remodel. 


Name _ 

Address- 

County— 


COMPLETE 

PLANS 


-State- 
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Feed  the  Cows  Well 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  factor  which  determines 
whether  a  dairy  cow  has  made  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  her  lactation 
period  is  not  the  total  cost  of  her 
feed,  but  the  value  of  her  milk  over 
feed  cost.  On  the  average,  the  cost 
of  feed  and  bedding  for  a  dairy  cow 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  cow. 
With  this  consideration  in  mind,  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  a  dairy 
cow  requires  approximately  half  of 
her  feed  for  body  maintenance,  and 
therefore  a  poor  producer  always  has 
a  correspondingly  high  cost  of  milk 
production.  High  milk  yield  is  not 
only  efficient  production,  but  it  is 
also  economical  and,  consequently, 
more  profitable. 

T.D.N.  Needed  for  Maintenance  and 
Milk  Production 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  high  milk  yield,  let 
us  consider  the  case  of  a  dairy  cow 
weighing  1,250  pounds.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  requirement  of  this  cow,  for  a 
period  of  24  hours,  is  9.64  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.). 
Assuming  that  she  has  an  average 
butterfat  test  of  3.5  per  cent,  she  will 
need,  in  addition,  0.3  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
for  each  pound  of  milk  produced 
daily.  If  she  is  milking  30  pounds, 
her  added  requirement  will  be  nine 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  or  a  total  of  18.64 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  daily.  This  represents 
a  total  daily  requirement  of  0.62 
pounds  of  t.d.n,  for  each  pound  of 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is 
producing  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk,  daily,  her  total  re¬ 
quirement  will  be  21.64  pounds  of 
t.d.n.,  which  is  at  a  ratio  of  only 
0.54  for  each  pound  of  milk.  Thus 
the  economy  of  high  production  be¬ 
comes  quite  evident.  This  has  been 
substantiated  by  thousands  of 


A  high  producing  dairy  cow  7nust  be  supplied  with  large  amounts  of  suit¬ 
able  grain  feed  in  addition  to  a  liberal  allowance  of  best  quality  roughage. 
This  Guernsey  matron,  Wonder  of  Woodside,  has  an  official  record  of  20,823 
pounds  of  milk ,  containing  1,083  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days.  She  is  the 
property  of  Woodside  Acres,  Inc.,  Syosset,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 


records,  obtained  with  cows  which 
have  been  kept  for  several  years  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  work. 

Based  on  the  records  of  29,442 
D.  H.  I.  A.  cows,  selected  at  random, 
which  have  recently  completed  a  full 
12-month  testing  period,  it  is  found 
that  when  some  of  these  dairy  cows 
produced  an  average  of  5,073  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  204  pounds  of 
butterfat,  the  average  value  of  the 
product  over  feed  cost  was  only  $89. 
When  other  cows  under  similar  test¬ 
ing  conditions  averaged  producing 
6,292  pounds  of  milk  and  252  pounds 
of  butterfat,  the  value  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  over  feed  cost  was  $128.  The 
various  other  groups,  spaced  at  ^ap¬ 
proximately  corresponding  rates"  of 
increase  for  both  milk  and  butterfat 
production  are  given  in  their  re¬ 
spective  order:  7,390  pounds  of  milk, 
301  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $165;  8,545  pounds  of  milk, 
349  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $202;  9,640  pounds  of  milk, 
399  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $239;  10,784  pounds  of  milk, 
446  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $276;  12,048  pounds  of  milk, 
496  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $314;  13,276  pounds  of  milk, 
546  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $351;  14,150  pounds  of  milk, 
594  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $387;  15,486  pounds  of  milk, 
644  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $440;  17.085  pounds  of  milk, 
694  pounds  of  butterfat,  value  over 
feed  cost  $460;  and  17,691  pounds  of 
milk,  752  pounds  of  butterfat,  value 
over  feed  cost  $498. 

Most  of  these  records  were  made 
between  the  levels  of  6,000  and 
10,000  pounds  of  milk,  but  enough 
were  obtained  in  the  higher  amounts 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


Top  records  are  the  result  of  a  proper  combination  of  breeding,  feeding, 
care  and  management.  This  champion  Holstein  producer  as  a  junior  three- 
year-old,  Winterthur  Fobes  Posch  Wiqais,  has  a  milking  record,  twice  daily, 
of  20,786  pounds  of  milk,  containing  840  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  owned 
by  J.  H.  Cooper  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y, 
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The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


That  makes  the  most  4%  milk 
at  least  feed  cost — 

that  has  correct  type  with  an 
udder  that  wears— 

that  is  hardy  and  rugged  and 
that  makes  the  best  use  of  pas¬ 
ture  grasses. 


Write  for  Literature 
or  help  in  locating 
foundation  stock. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

8C  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vt 


4% 

M»i* 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES 


Hired  by  tbe  bulls  in,  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires.  E.  L.  ROGERS.  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785MI 

HOLSTEINS 


At  Auction 
EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Thursday,  February  17,  1949 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 
AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 
All  Strictly  Fresh  Or  Very  Soon  Due. 
Selected  from  the  noted  LAKESIDE 
FARMS  of  Winthrop,  Maine.  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited,  Bang  Certified,  eligible  to  go 
anywhere. 

•  Many  have  DHL  A  and  AR  records  up 
to  nearly  700  lb.  fat.  All  are  from  dams 
with  good  records  up  to  over  800  lb.  fat. 

•  Home  raised  —  the  popular  ORMSBY 
DIRECT  and  BAKER  FARM  DAUNT¬ 
LESS  breeding.  Nearly  all  are  by 
highly  proven  sires. 

•  A  beautiful  offering  sold  to  give  100% 
satisfaction.  -  Outstanding  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Free  from  blemishes.  They  are 
large  and  have  marvelous  udders. 

Sale  in  heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  starting  at  11:00 
A.  M.  Parties  coming  from  a  distance 
met  by  request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  more  details. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


-REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES— 

By  GRACIOUS  MASTER  (The  Popular  WOOD- 
MASTER-LAIRD  Cross)  Out  of  High  Record  Dams. 
Prices  and  Pedigrees  on  Reauest. 

8R0AD  ROCK  FARM,  PEACE  DALE.  R.  I. 

SHORTHORNS 


New  York  State  Association 
Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Write  for  List  of  Member  Breeders  and 
Visit  Some  Herds  Around  You. 

O.  M.  EDWARDS 

Secretary 

501  PLUM  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Par  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Khorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
loroducing  milk  and  meat  f  rom  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  (acts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Si*  months.  <1.00:  *2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dept.  RN  5. 4112  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  9.  fill  N01S 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties;  others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WIN  WITH  THE 
MODERN  BREED 


Angus  cattle  rank  first  as  producers 
of  superior  beef.  Winning  three 
times  as  many  interbreed  grand 
championships  at  the  Chicago  inter¬ 
national  as  all  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  the  Angus  record  includes  41 
grand  champion  carcasses  In  43  shows.  For  Information 
"rite:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
_  „  _  ASSOCIATION 

Oept.  RN,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
5s.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WiALES.  PENNA. 


DAIRY  COWS 


1‘resh,  close-up  and  first  calf  heifers:  large  selection; 
i  ''r,let~.  rtght;  credit  given.  Free  delivery. 

J  W.  CHRISTMAN,  FORT  PLAIN.  NEW  YORK 
R.  0.  4,  Telephone  48-282. 


MARTIN  METAL  SILOS 

Designed  to  withstand  the 
higher  pressures  of  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Tight  walls  impervious 
to  moisture.  Retain  the  juices 
and  prevent  drying  out  and 
spoiling  of  silage.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


MARTIN 

HAYMAKER 


Here  is  the  answer 
to  mow  curing  of 
field  chopped  hay.  Eliminates 
loss,  reduces  labor,  provides 
the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  curing 
and  storing  chopped  hay. 
Power  driven  blower  effects 
quick  curing  to  retain  the 
bright  green  color,  vitamins 
and  protein  of  new  cut  hay. 


Write  TODAY  for  FREE  literature  on  Martin 
Silos,  Haymakers,  Cribs,  Bins,  Bams,  or 
Utility  Buildings. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

212  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Collie-Shepherd,  Shepherd-Police.  Males  $11.00;  Fe¬ 
males  $7.  Three  Shepherd-St.  Bernard  Pups  $15.  each. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 


— Saint  Bernard  Puppies- 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  Registered.  STEWART  GAY, 
22  Summit  Avenue.  Monticello,  New  York.  Tel.  2099 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Purebred,  but  not  registered.  Males  $30;  females  $25. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


T3UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
>on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Two  very  nice  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  5  months  old.  Start- 
mg  to  work.  Parents  good  cow  dogs;  good  natured. 
Price  $8  &  $10.  Mrs.  Calvin  Grant.  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

—  LYNBURY  COLLIES  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  — 
PUPPIES  AND  YOUNG  BREEDING  STOCK. 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  ST.  J0HNSBURY,  VERMONT 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES:  Males  $25;  Females  $20, 
EVERGREEN  CROFT,  FREEHOLD,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Freehold,  N.  Y.  17  Greene  County 


One  Beagle,  8  months,  male;  One  Fox  Terrier.  8  months, 
female.  One  Redbone,  year  old  Registered  female. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  &  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  CROSS  POPS 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS,  R.D.  I,  Fabius,  N.Y. 


Chanhaurt  Dune  From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 
afltfflfiertl  rups  GU.OB.  DeJUIbJunotiou.V.I, 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pup: 


Reg.  Coliies-Setters-Beagies 


All  colors.  Woodland 
Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Pups 


FRED  WOOD 
DANIELSON,  CT. 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


-PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

B.  FALKE,  R.  O.  5.  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND.  WALTON.  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIES  FROM  SHOW  WINNERS  ONLY 

RICHARD  COLLINS.  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


GOATS 


Purebred  Registered  T0GGEN8URGS.  heavy  milkers, 
fresh  February.  One  Registered  Star  Buck,  same  breed. 
SWISS  CHALET.  NORTH  WINDHAM.  CONN. 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  Turn  spare  time  into  profit  by  raising 
Hamsters.  Tame,  odorless,  fastest  breeding  in  good 
demand.  Pair  $5.00.  Book,  “Hamsters  For  Pleasure 
And  Profit.”  $1.00.  J.  M.  GRABER 

HAPPY  VALLEY  FUR  FARM,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


35  TO  45  0Z.  BRED  GUINEA  PIGS  $1.50  EACH. 
ONE  MALE  FREE  WITH  FOUR.  RAISED  ON 
MY  FARM.  GIVE  EXPRESS  ADDRESS. 
JONAS  PETERSHEJM.  :-:  SALISBURY.  PA. 


RABBITS 


FAIRCHILD'S  RABBIT  WARREN 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 
Bretder  of  “Fairchilds  Moon  Mullens”  offers— New 
Zealand  White  Juniors  at  $6.00:  Intermediates  at 
$10.00;  and  Seniors  at  $15.00.  Seniors  bred  if  desired. 
PEDIGREED  —  HEALTHY—  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 


DA  ICE  DADDITC  Steady  Demand  For 
IvAlOE,  KADBI13  Meat.  Giant  Chinchillas. 
Bred  DOES  and  JUNIORS  all  ages.  Pedigree  Stock. 

No  Willow  Brook  Stock.  Stamp  for  List. 
BODIE’S  BABBITRY,  R.  D.  I,  R0EBLING,  N.  J. 
ALLAN  B0DINE.  Owner 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2(4  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Matty  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  “names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AG0R,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


•  RABBITS  WANTED  • 

Virgin  does  4  lbs.  ea.  Write  first.  Prompt  payment. 

PETER  J.  FL1NN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  ANGORAS 


Pedigreed  prize  winning  stock.  Seniors  only.  $6.50  ea. 
Anderson  Rabbitry,  15  Anderson  St.,  New  Rochelle.N.Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  —  2  months.  $5.50  pr.  About  4 
lbs.  ea.  Money  back.  R.  WRENNER.  MONSEY.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale;  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  and 
two  year  old  Ewes,  bred  to  champion  rams  for  March 
&  April  lambs.  VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

12th  Consignment  Sale 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE 
SWINE  BREEDERS  CO-OP. 

Friday,  Feb.  18,  1949  1:00  P.M. 
BRUBACKER’S  SALE  BARN 
Willow  Street,  Penna. 

6  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  Routes  72-222 

45  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  45 

Double  Vaccinated — Blood  Tested 
F.  H.  HULICK,  Auctioneer 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

For  Catalogs  Address 
JOHN  E.  WITTER,  Sale  Manager 
Newmanstown,  Penna. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  CROSS  or  CHESTER 
WHITES.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$12.00  ea.  12  wks.  old  $15.00  ea.  Ship  any  number 
C.  0.  O.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Vaccination 
75c  extra  ea.  if  desired.  No  charge  for  crating. 


Wnlton  T  nv  44  Arlington  road 
kiUA)  WOBURN.  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE.  CHESTER  -  BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE  -  CHESTER 


6  -  8  Weeks  $10.00;  9  -  10  Weeks  $12.50  EACH. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  FOR  SERVICE 
50-75  lbs.  $25.00  ;  85-100  lbs.  $35.00;  125-150  lbs. 
$50.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
Ship  C.  0.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

6  -  7  wks.  $10.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $11.00  each. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 


SOWS,  BOARS,  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 

Raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  Sales  List. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley.  Sec’y-Treas.,  R.  D.  I,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  TJnrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MO. 
Established  1927  Austin  Gcisbert,  Supt. 


-REG.  CHESTER  WHITES - 

FALL  BOARS  and  GILTS,  $37.50  to  $60.00 
WOODLAWN  FARMS 

301  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE.  PA. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  ho*  man. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R  D  1,  ALBURN,  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  DUROCS  - 

Very  Choice  GILTS  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Vaccinated.  Priced  right.  A.  G.  PERRY, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Phone  479  J-l 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Bred  Gilts,  Boars  and 
Spring  Pigs.  Russell  F.  Partington,  Scipio  Center, N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Our  Standards  Proved  by  Production  Testing  and 
Show  Winnings.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MD. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND 
SOWS,  BOARS.  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
PENN'S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

BRED  8  OPEN  GILTS.  FALL  BOARS. 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


—YORKSHIRES— 

High  class  bred  gilts  backed  by  high  production. 
Some  are  Canadian  bred. 

GARNER  R.  KELLEY  R.F.D.  I,  No.  Bangor.  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts; 
Open  Gilts  and  Young  Boars.  Top  Breeding. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS— AMERICA’S  HIGH  WINNING 
HERD  1948.  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois 


-  REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE  - 

August  and  September  farrowed  BOAR  PIGS,  suit- 
able  for  gilt  service.  Also  booking  orders  for 
SPRING  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX. 
HOWARD  BEEBE,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Berkshire  breeding  stock  of  champion  breed¬ 
ing.  Cholera  inoculated.  Prices  reasonable.  Yankee  Ridge 
Farm.  R.D.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dilley.  Mgr. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA,  ALSO  BLACK  — 
Both  purebred.  8  weeks  old.  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Offering  Sr.  sire,  W.  H.  R.  breeding.  April,  May  bull 
calves.  Three  bred  cows.  See  this  surprising  quality  at 
Elm  Place.  L.  D.  COWDEN.  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  Born  January  1948 

Sired  by  Tarbell  Farms  Double  Champion  5  AE 
daughters,  a  son  of  Peerless  Margo  18501  M  1013  F 
Jr.  3  and  paternal  grandson  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  M 
1109  F  Jr.  4.  Dam  —  a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peace¬ 
maker  141  A  R  daughters,  made  8680  M  420  F  Sr.  2 
305C  2x.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers  4  to  12  months  of  age. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats, N.Y. 


For  Sale:  Fresh  and  near  fresh  YOUNG  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS,  also  a  few  REGISTERED  GUERN¬ 
SEYS.  Blood  Negative.  Write  or  Phone  7036- R. 
CHARLES  ASHLER.  R.  F.  D..  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  DO 

FARM 

CONCI 

WORK  IN 

RETE 

WINTER 

By  observing  a  few  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  farmers  can  do  con¬ 
crete  work  as  satisfactorily  in 
the  winter  as  in  summer — be¬ 
sides  having  more  time  and 
more  help. 

Heating  the  sand,  gravel  and 
mixing  water  requires  no  com¬ 
plicated  equipment,  just  things 
available  on  the  farm. 

Protecting  fresh  concrete 
from  freezing  for  four  or  five 
days  can  be  done  with  straw  or 
hay. 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how 
to  make  necessary  concrete 
repairs  and  improvements  in 
spite  of  cold  weather. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Send  me  free  folder  on  winter  concrete  work. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No _ 

City _ State _ 


Why  let  rats  destroy  your  property, 
spread  disease  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
kill  them  with  RODAN— the  only  rat 
killer  that  contains  both  DuPont 
ANTU  (the  deadliest  rat  killer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public)  and  the  scientific  Walsh 
Ingredient  Rat  Bait!  Laboratory 
tests  show  RODAN  safe  around 
animals  and  poultry— get  a  pack- 
age  that  contains  enough  to  kill  a 
thousand  rats  for  only  $  1.00  from 
your  dealer  or  mail  coupon  today, 

MONEY  BACK.  GUARANTEE. 

{*  Walsh  Laboratories,  Inc. 

523  West  76th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Enclosed  is  S . for.... ......packages  j 

of  Guaranteed  RODAN  at  $1.00  each. 

□  Send..... ....  .packages  RODAN  C.  O.  D  j 

Name . . . . . | 

Address.. . . .  J 


•  City . ....irate . 


State. 


FEED  MILL  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

1.  One  Haines  Feed  Mixer  Size  3.  Serial  769.  Made 
by  Grain  Machinery  Co.,  Marion,,  Ohio  —  1  ton 

capacity  . $285-00 

Motor  —  10  h.p.  —  220  V  —  3  phase  —  60  cycle  — 
1759  R.P.M.  Westinghouse.  Equipped  with  dust 
hood  and  dust  separator.  Driven  by  1(4  h.p.  220  V. 
3  phase  60  cycle,  1725  R.  P.  M.  Crocker  Wheeler 
Motor  . $110.00 

2.  One  Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.  Corn  Cracking  and 
Grader  Outfit  —  size  1,  serial  584.  Belt  shaft  driven 

by  mixer  motor . $415.00 

One  Knife  Grinder  for  Com  Cracker . $150.00 

3.  One  Sprout.  Waldron  Feed  Grinder.  Size  20. 

1  —  15  h.p.  220  Y.  3  phase,  60  cycle  1740  R.P.M. 
Westinghouse,  1  —  10  h.p.  220  V.  3  phase,  60 
cycle  1740  R.  P.  M.  Westinghouse . $895.00 

4.  One  cob  grinder  —  make  unknown . $100.00 

5.  One  Eureka  Compound  Elevator  Separator  —  Serial 

No.  71535  made  by  S.  Howes  Co.  Silver  Creek, 
New  York . ..$410.00 

6.  Approximately  300  lin.  ft.  Elevator  Chain) 

250  7"  Elevator  Buckets  ),. $600.00 
30  lin.  ft.  Conveyor  Worm) 

7.  Various  lengths  of  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys, 
belting  and  sprockets. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD  COMPANY 

EAST  MAIN  STREET,  MT,  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%  feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


uv/ivuuo  amz  x  uivm.s 


—  WANTED  —  PONY.  STATE  PRICE  - 

L0UGHLIN,  21  STATE  ST.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 
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amazing, automatic  bonds' 


MILKER 


It  was  bound  to  come.  Someone  bad  to 
do  it.  It  was  long  overdue!  And  here  it 
is  —  this  amazing  new  Conde’  Milker 
Washer. 

For  years  milk  producers  have  been  up 
against  inspection  troubles,  time  and 
labor  wasted  in  cleaning  the  milker  and 
parts,  hot  water  problems,  milkstone 
formations,  worn  rubber  parts,  etc. 

This  revolutionary  Conde’  Washer  solves 
them  all  —  easily,  simply,  economically 
—  with  an  entirely  new  principle.  No 
more  boiling  water  —  you  can  use  either 
warm  Or  cool  water!  No  taking  apart  — 
no  separate  scrubbing  of  parts  —  no  re¬ 
assembling!  Water,  with  detergent,  under 
forced  circulation,  reaches  EVERY  part 
of  machine  and  tubes  touched  by  milk. 
Thorough  sanitation,  at  an  average  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  of  30  minutes  per  unit. 
Think  of  the  time  and  labor  you  can 
save! 

Write  for  folder  “How  to  Save  $365 
a  year.”  It  answers  many  questions, 
tellsyou  how  YOU  TOO  can  solve 
your  milker  sanitation  and  labor 
problems. 


WASHER 


Washes  ANY  Milker 
CLEANER, 

EASIER, 

100%  FASTER, 
with  WARM  or  COOL  water 
\  • 

Prevents  costly  milkstone 
Reduces  bacteria 
Cives  longer  rubber  life 


FAMOUS 

Cottde 

MILKER 

Are  Your 
“quality”  cows 
INSURED 
against  perma¬ 
nent  injury  by  the  milker 
you  use?  Is  hidden  bacteria 
in  damp  pipe  lines  cutting 
your  profits,  or  causing  in¬ 
spection  troubles?  Will 
YOU  be  forced  to  install 
“bacteria  traps”?  Avoid 
these  and  other  problems 
by  installing  Conde’  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  for  folder  — 
“The  Conde’  Milker.” 


Go-H.de 


WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING  EQUIPMENT 


Milking  Machine  Cojnc.  Sherrill, New  York 


FOR  CUTS 
FOR  CHAPS 
FOR  SNAGS 


For  protection  of  TENDER  UDDER  TISSUES 


Bag  Balm  is  always  gentle  —  yet 
firm  in  its  heal-promoting  prop¬ 
erties  for  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire 
Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn  and 
for  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Bag  Balm  is  loaded  with 
lanolin,  is  antiseptic-on-contact, 
and  has  just  the  right  consistency 
for  most  effective  use  in  all 
weather;  stays  on  for  quick  and 
progressive  action.  It’s  best  to 
be  sure  . . .  demand  BAG  BALM, 
and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Now  back 
in  the  big  10-oz.  tins,  at  all 
dealers. 


FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Write  today  for 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”, 
prepared  by  a  leading  dairy  nutri¬ 
tionist. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  B-9  l*ynclonville,  Vermont 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  86) 
caster  County,  had  champion  wether 
for  Cheviots;  Arlene  Sheasley,  Elder- 
ton,  Indiana  County,  champion 
wether  in  Hampshires. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
S.  A.  Heisey,  Greencastle,  Franklin 
County,  won  the  apple  sweepstakes 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Assn,  silver  cup  for  showing  the  best 
bushel  of  apples.  Franklin  had  the 
best  county  display  of  apples  and 
won  the  Heister  cup. 

First  place  in  the  home  economics 
special  school  exhibits  went  to 
DuBois  High  School,  Clearfield 
County.  The  award  carried  a  $50  cash 
prize.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Frysinger,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Dauphin  County,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Farm  Women,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Edwards,  Quarry- 
ville,  Lancaster  County.  William  G. 
Singer,  Norristown,  Montgomery 
County,  was  named  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers 
Association. 

Use  of  hedge-hopping  airplanes  for 
spraying  or  dusting  field  crops  in 
the  control  of  plant  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  was  demonstrated  at  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Airport  to  120  members  and 
guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Flying 
Farmers  Assn.  Flights  were  staged 
under  the  supervision  of  William  L. 
Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Aeronautics  Commission. 

More  than  10,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  presentation  of  “Susque¬ 
hanna,”  a  rural  talent  festival.  A 
staff  and  cast  of  840  persons,  assem¬ 
bled  from  45  counties,  were  directed 
by  William  R.  Gordon,  extension 
rural  sociologist  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  staged  the  fine 
production. 

Ray  Schlosser,  Conneautville, 
Crawford  County,  was  named  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman  of  a  new  agricultural 
education  association,  to  be  known  as 
the  Young  Farmers  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  composed 
largely  of  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
Day-by-day  livestock  and  mai'keting 
quotations,  a  new  service  feature, 
were  posted  daily  from  Lancaster, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  went  on  record  as  favoring 
continuation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  as  a  means 
for  stablizing  the  milk  industry  in 
the  State.  The  dairymen  also  urged  a 
more  vigorous  Bang’s  disease  control 
program,  and  requested  additional 
State  funds  for  dairy  research.  J. 
Lewis  Williams,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
County,  was  elected  president. 

Loyal  B.  Spang,  Butler  County, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gurensey  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Harry  McCurley,  Enon 
Valley,  Lawrence  County,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Earl  Nicolls,  Conneautville, 
Crawford  County,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Brown  Swiss  Breeders, 
while  John  S.  Wehr,  Lewisburg, 
Union  County,  was  made  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers. 

Victor  J.  Denlinger,  Paradise,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  was  crowned  potato 
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champion  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers  Association  for  pro¬ 
ducing  773  bushels  per  acre.  Den¬ 
linger,  who  grew  Katahdins,  said  his 
field  had  been  in  sod  two  years,  that 
he  used  certified  seed,  and  did  his 
planting  from  April  22  to  May  4.  He 
applied  2,700  pounds  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  made  20  applications  of 
spray  for  disease  and  insect  control, 
and  cultivated  the  field  five  times. 

N.  M.  Eberly 

Pa.  Raw  Milk  Group  Meets 

The  Pennsylvania  Raw  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  -  Distributors  Assn,  held  its 
initial  meeting  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg  last  month.  Miles  Horst,  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
a  welcome  to  the  Association,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  a  membership  on  the  Farm  Show 
Committee  entailed.  He  stated  that 
Pennsylvania  was  first  of  all  states 
in  its  number  of  producer-distribu¬ 
tors  and  pointed  out  that  this  evi¬ 
denced  a.  healthy  economy. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Livak,  State  Bureau 
of  Milk  Sanitation,  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Bacteria  Control  in  Raw  Milk.” 
A  moving  picture,  in  color,  of  Dr. 
Petterson’s  work  at  Minnesota,  “The 
Science  of  Milk  Production,”  was 
also  included  in  the  program. 

The  Association’s  award  of  a  Silver 
Cup  in  the  “clean  milk  contest”  was 
won  by  Silas  and  Cloyd  Thompson, 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  with  a  score  of  94. 
The  cup  was  formally  presented  by 
Ivan  Parkin,  State  College  Dairy  ex¬ 
tension  specialist. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
March  8,  1949.  Officers  for  the 

current  year  are:  Samuel  B.  Williams, 
pres.,  Middletown;  J.  Orville  Witts, 
vice-pres.,  Eastview  Dairy  Farm, 
Altoona;  Emerson  Tower,  secy.,  Old 
Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove;  Jean 
Bullitt  Darlington,  asst,  secy.,  Po¬ 
mona  Hill  Farm,  West  Chester;  and 
Peter  J.  Boland,  treas.,  Chesterbrook 
Farm,  Berwyn. 

December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  December 
1948,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.90  $.1255 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.85  .1244 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  5.565  .1184 

Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  5.53  .1176 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 5.45  .1159 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod .  5.43  .1155 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op _ 5.43  .1155 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op . 5.42  .1153 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  5.365  .114 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.355  .1139 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.34  .1136 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.34  .1136 

Cohocton  Creameries....  5.34  .1136 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.34  .1136 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.34  .1136 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  5.34  .1136 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.33  .1134 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  5.30  .1127 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.23  .1112 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  oo-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Adminiatrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.34; 
Buffalo  $5.28;  Rochester  $5.46. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Jean  Graybill,  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  is  shown  with  one  of  her  South- 
down  lambs,  which  won  grand  championship  honors  at  the  Penna.  Farm 
Show.  These  lambs  sold  for  96  cents  per  pound. 
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UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADIUA,  N.Y. 


ILATORS 


Books  Worth  Having 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc. . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

the  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

,J°r  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  Cover  Page 


The  American  Buff  geese  on  the 
cover  page  of  this,  our  Special 
Poultry  Issue,  are  owned  by  J.  T. 
Eiswald,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

The  quoted  statement  that  serves 
as  the  picture’s  caption  was  made  by 
Roger  Ascham  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1560.  Ascham  was  a  local  village 
boy  who  rose  to  fame  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  author.  A  favorite  of' 
Henry  VIII,  Ascham  was  appointed 
secretary  and  tutor  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  which  offices  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1568. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

(Continued  from  Page  91) 

For  many  years  now,  these  re¬ 
pealers  have  often  been  passed  by 
he  Senate  or  the  Assembly,  but 
lever  by  both  houses  at  the  same 
jession.  This  year,  the  prospect  of 
final  passage  appears  brighter  than 
usual.  Commissioner  DuMond’s  re¬ 
cent  refusal  to  issue  licenses  to  two 
veterans  has  focussed  public  at¬ 
tention  anew  on  these  monopoly- 
breeding  laws.  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
vestigation  John  Murtagh,  New  York 
City,  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
,he  Graves- Wilcox  measures,  and 
Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  of  Cornell,  has 
announced  his  disapproval  of  the 
present  Section  258-c. 

That  the  Commisioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  concerned  about  being 
stripped  of  some  of  his  powers,  is 
evident  from  his  recent  recommen¬ 
dation  to  study  these  laws  before 
making  any  changes.  He  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Henry  Wise,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  which  seeks  a  legislative 
study  of  Sections  258-c  and  258-j. 
This  is  a  typical  “stalling”  measure 
and  is  not  even  worth  considering. 

The  Graves-Wilcox  bills  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  worthy  of  full  farmer 
support. 

WHY  HIGH  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES? 

The  following  letter,  dated  January 
26,  1942,  was  written  by  John  A. 
Hartford,  A.  &  P.  president,  to  As¬ 
semblyman  Daniel  Flynn.  It  has  Just 
recently  been  released  by  Mr.  Flynn. 
Though  seven  years  old,  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Hartford  on  milk  prices 
m  New  York  City  is  just  as  pertinent 
today  as  it  was  in  1942. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Flynn: 

Your  letter  of  January  16th, 
represents  a  perfect  analysis  of  a 
fact  situation  in  the  milk  business. 
Almost  everywhere  the  retail  price  of 
milk  is  too  high.  There  are  only  two 
reasons  for  this  situation.  In  many 
places  prices  are  fixed  and  controlled 
by  law.  Generally  throughout  the 
United  States  prices  are  controlled 
by  those  who  work  to  have  milk  sold 
at  a  high  price  rather  than  a  low 
price.  The  ultimate  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  almost  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  retailer, 

“You  are  exactly  right  when  you 
say  that  the  farmer  would  benefit  if 
this  nourishing  food  were  reduced  in 
price  and  made  available  in  larger 
quantities  to  more  families.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  high  prices  for  milk 
have  been  able  to  make  a  great 
number  of  farmers  believe  that  a  low 
retail  price  means  a  low  price  to  the 
farmer.  We  know  that  this  is  not 
true  but  whenever  a  retailer  tries  to 
sell  milk  cheaper,  he  either  finds  that 
he  is  violating  the  law  or  that  he 
cannot  get  milk  at  all. 

“When  you  consider  the  absolute 
necessity  for  quantities  of  fresh  milk 
in  millions  of  homes  where  there  are 
young  children  and  where  the  family 
can  ill  afford  high  prices,  I  think  you 
would  agree  with  the  statement  that 
the  present  methods  of 
of  milk  are  not  only  in  most  cases 
uneconomic  but  in  many  places  ab¬ 
solutely  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  both  consumer  and  farmer. 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  A.  Hartford 
President” 


DONALD  OJA 
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MILK-MAID 

TEST  COW  RATION* 


18  YEAR  OLD  COW  freshened  Sept.  GROWS  BIG  CALVES  —  Well  grow  ’ 

19  still  paying  her  way;  Oct.  1630  calf  in  Oja  herd  got  its  start  c 
lbs.,  Nov.  1460  lbs.,  Dec.  1340  lbs.  Milk-Maid  Calf  Starter  Mix. 


HIGH  COW  —  High  individual  cow  at  Oja  farm  fresh-, 
ened  Oct.  22.  Gave  1650  milk,  64  fat  in  Nov. 
1950  milk,  66  fat  in  December. 


PROOF  IS  IN  THE  MILK  PAIL  —  "  We  changed  to 
Milk-Maid  Test  Cow  last  spring.  The  first  thing  we 
noticed  was  the  cows  ate  their  grain  ration  better,  even 
when  on  fresh  pasture.  They  ate  better  right  through  the 
summer  and  came  into  the  barn  last  fall ,  in  high  condition. 

"Our  cows  give  more  milk  on  Milk-Maid  Test  Cow 

than  on  any  other  feed  we  ever  used. 

"At  our  present  rate  of  production,  we  will  have  1000 
lbs.  more  milk  per  cow. 

"In  Oct.  and  Nov.,  we  were  leading  in  our  DH1A 
division.  Some  of  our  20  Holsteins  are  registered,  some  not. 
We  will  produce  about  200,000  lbs.  of  milk  this  year. 
Milk-Maid  Test  Cow  is  certainly  a  milky  feed.” 

Arthur  and  Donald  Oja 
Pennellville,  N.  Y.  (Oswego  County) 
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No.  Cows 

Month 

19 

June 

19 

July 

20 

Aug. 

20 

Sept. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Nov. 

20 

Dec. 

Milk 

Fat 

15,940 

528 

13,110 

440 

16,600 

548 

18,280 

610 

23,680 

825 

22,320 

770 

22,200 

766 

MILK 


DUCT 


THE 


VITAL 


OF 


and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COv 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Hip  BEAR  CAT 

CRAIN  and  ROUGHAGE  MILL 
ribur  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Army  Saddles  $19.95 

These  are  new,  complete  and  ready  to  ride.  Extremely 
comfortable  for  you  and  the  horse.  Texas  bridles  with 
bit  and  reins  $4.95.  Full  refund  If  dissatisfied. 
Send  Dime  for  Catalog. 

8CHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE  21,  NEW  YORK 


Grinds  any  feed — green,  we*  or  dry.  This  feeder  really 
takes  in  loose  roughage,  bundles  or  bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business  about  it.  Large  capacity  guaranteed 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor.  Grinds  grain,  ear  or 
snapped  corn  with  roughage  or  separate.  Has  cutter 
head  and  swing  hammers.  Get  full  Information  on 
this  real  honest-to-goodness  Grinder.  Write. 

Western  land  Roller  Co.,  Box  195,  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Install  for  surface  and  subsoil  drainage, 
dam  spillways,  stream  diversion,  well 

liners,  etc. 


Easy  to  handle  and  quickly  installed. 
Meets  Federal  and  State  specifications 
and  supports  any  condition  of  traffic  or 
fill.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter; 
lengths  up  to  20  feet  with  couplers. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder, 

62  Oregon!  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets, 
Shelving  and  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe. 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


FARM  IRRIGATION 

SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  PIPE  AVAILABLE 

ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK 

PATCHOGUE,  L.  I.  PAT.  779 

I’meated  5,000  Acres  On  Lons  Island 
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POLLARD  CO. 

BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
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further  your 


the  HARDER  “red  and  white  top" 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO. 

From  sturdy  dome  aluminum  roof  to  broad, 
serviceable  step  at  the  bottom,  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  feature  in  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO  is  designed  to  give  you 
added  service,  Yes,  Harder  manufacturing 
•methods  produce  great  additional  strength— 
longer,  more  satisfying  service.  No  wonder 
a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  helps 
boost  profits! 

Order  a  HARDER 
when  you  order  your 
Silo.  H't  your  best 
buy!  Write  today 
for  descriptive  liter¬ 
ature.  Specfiy  size 
desired. 


il 


Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


t£  ....... 

on  your  View 


ave  30%/o  40% 

w  m 


ome.. 


Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
null  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the 
materials— lumber  cut-to-flt,  ready  to  erect.  Paint 
glass,  hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  Included  In  the  price 
charges.  Plans  furnished  —  also  complete 
building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  customers  write 
us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%.  Prices  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without  notice. 

Handsome  Big  CATALOGUE 

Picture*  wonderful  homes  In  color*  at 
money-saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit 
everyone.  Send  25c  for  catalogue  today. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3092  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


TOMBSTONES 


mt 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale'1 
Monuments,  Markers.  Sills- 
Taction  or  MONEY  BACK,  terms  1 
Freight  paid.  Writs  for  our  1 

FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  438,  Joliet,  III. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

Por  yourself,  church,  or  chib.  Sell  TYME  SHAMPOO, 
Perfunes  and  other  reliable  products.  Good  profits  and 
repeat  sales  easily  made.  Get  full  particulars  on  how 
extra  money  can  be  made  by  writing  to — 

THOMSON  PRODUCTS,  Thompsenville,  Conn. 

ELECTRIC  DRILLS  %»  $10.00;  %"  $23.00;  %"  $26.00 
NEW,  C.  O.  D.  AC-DC  110-120V 
WALTER’S  210  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn  a. 

WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 
COMBINES,  PLOWS,  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON,  IOWA 

-  TROUT  CLUBS  ATTENTION  — 

ORDER  SPECKLED  BROOK  TROUT  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  STOCKING.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  R.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
SSSW.SOth  St.,  N.  Y. 

<N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


Can  you  afford 
$25  per  ACRE  LOSS 
from  CORN  BORERS? 


Fight  this  costly  menace  . . .  get  ’em 
before  they  ruin  your  crop.  Authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  “Plowing  under  corn 
stalks,  stubble  and  all  trash  is  the 
most  effective  corn  borer  control” 
...  but  jt  must  be  clean  plowing. 

The 

LANTZ  K0oi;iR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

assures  a  good,  clean  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  .  . .  once  over.  Easily  attached 
to  a  mouldboard  plow,  it  helps  the  plow 
cut  through  and  bury  tough  hybrid  roots 
and  stalks,  soybeans,  trash  of  all  kinds. 
Amazing  results  reported  by  thousands  of 
users.  A  finely  engineered  product. 

HANDLE  BALED  HAY 
FASTER... 

than  an  elevator  with  the 
Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork.  It  is 
also  faster  and  cheaper 
for  loose  hay. 

WRITE  today  for  literature  and  name  of 
nearest  LANTZ  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  68  VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SUGARING? 

AND  WILL  YOU 
GET  YOUR 

SHARE 


OF  THIS  CASH 
CROP? 

Why  not  hang  more 
.  .  _  .  —  Buckets?  We  can 

ship  Buckets,  Spouts,  Covers,  Storage 
and  Gathering  Tanks,  as  well  as  other 
utensils  and  supplies  on  receipt  of  order. 
Let  us  send  you  circular  and  price  list, 
t^et  your  order  in  while  our  stock  lasts 
an|3  be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 

maple  sugar  making  utensils 

Rutland,  Vermont 


“PIONEER”  Chain  Saw 


One  Man 
Weigh 
34-40  lbs. 


Available  In  14*.  18*,  24".  SO*  with  regular  or 
planer  chain.  $310  and  up.  18*  Bow  saw  $360. 
The  best  engineered  and  designed  chain  saw  you 
can  buy!  Write  for  literature.  Dealers  wanted 

I.  E.L  POWER  SAWS,  Inc. 

Bex  94R,  Sudbury  Center,  Mass. 


WAR  SURPLUS  VALUES! 


SS  SKffig  .‘.Sauls 

Army  Raincoats,  Rub.  (34-48) ...:  ;|  95 
Army  H.B.T.  Jackets  (34-42). . .U  29 
Army  H.B.T.  Pants  (28-38)....  1.1.39 

Army  Woel  Blankets . :  >2.95 

Army  Shoes  (sizes  7-12) . $2  45 

“Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
Back!  Send  money — we  pay  postage 
—  or  Send  $1  deposit  baf.  C.O.D. 

GUILD  BMVT 


13  FARMHOUSE  PLANS  $2.00 

COMPLETE  BLUE  PRINTS 

of  floor  plans,  exterior  elevation  views  and  details, 
showing  standard  low  cost  construction  for  building 
each  home — with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
finished  dwellings,  all  in  one  book.  One,  one-and-a- 
half  and  two  story  houses  In  small,  medium  and  large 
sizes.  Approved  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Satisfaction,  guaranteed.  Send  check  cash  or  money 
order  for  “Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 
„  LETTERITE  COMPANY 

PEPT.  N,  _ AMBLER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

EARN  MANY  DOLLARS  NOW  WITH  THOMAS 

NEW  springtime  and 

YEAR  ROUND  PLANS.  Send  today  for  two  un¬ 
usual  assortments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE 
DISPLAY  FOLDERS.  WRITE  — 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
200  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  wanted.  Cash  by  return  mall. 
EDNA  CUNNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


At  165 
grees  fuse 
melts  releas¬ 
ing  spring  to 
broak  glass. 


AUTOMATIC  FIRE  PROTECTION 


With  the  New,  Revolutionary,  Patented 

FIRE  MASTER  is  always  on  guard  —  ready  to  extinguish  fires 
wu  °U1?  u  day!  Flllly  automatic  —  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
*eaiPerature  reaches  165  degrees,  fuse  on  the  sprinkler 
re  P°werful  spring  which  breaks  glass  allowing 

Vf.r5>01? ,  tetrachloride  to  flow  into  sprinkler  head.  Carbon 
r>m^f-7il01ode  ,s  recommended  by  Fire  Chiefs  and  Insurance 
“if  of  lhe  most  effective  fire  extinguishing  liquids 
in  sT  multiplies  itself  appproximately  500  time* 

in  vapors  which  smother  flames. 


Special 

Introductory 

Offer 

$4.95  PPD. 


FIRE  MASTER 

One  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  17,  N,  Y. 

I  enclose  $ . Please  send . 

extinguishers  to: 

Name..... . . 

Address . 


Although  President  Truman  has 
consistently  refused  to  comment  on 
the  exact  price  support  legislation 
he  favors,  and  although  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  has 
been  about  as  secretive,  certain  broad 
hints  had  been  dropped  by  the  end 
of  January.  Before  the  end  of  last 
month,  Brannan  had  appeared  in 
secret  session  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  but  the 
understanding  was  that  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  only  a  part  of  the  agenda. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
administration  will  continue  to  favor 
flexible  supports,  but  there  have  been 
frequent  statements  to  the  effect  that 
“the  Hope-Aiken  supports  must  be 
restudied.”  The  administration  was 
firmly  committed  to  flexible  supports 
last  session,  and  USDA  testimony 
favored  something  very  close  to  the 
bill  which  the  80th  Congress  actu¬ 
ally  passed.  Then  came  the  elections, 
and  a  move  in  political  circles  to 
“give  the  farmer  something  more.” 

There  is  a  very  considerable  move¬ 
ment  afoot  within  the  Democratic 
party  to  make  mandatory  90  per  cent 
supports  permanent.  Many  Republi¬ 
cans  will  go  along,  some  because  they 
actually  favor  rigid  high-level  sup¬ 
ports,  others  because  they  were 
frightened  by  the  election  results 
and  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  offer¬ 
ing  the  farmers  less  than  their 
political  opponents. 

I  can  personally  name  several 
Republicans  who  favor  outright  100 
per  cent  of  parity  price  supports. 
Rep.  Usher  L.  Burdick  (R.,  N.  D.), 
for  one.  Another  is  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross, 
freshman  Republican  from  Iowa,  who 
upset  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Iowa  congressional  delegation  in  the 
primaries  principally  on  that  one 
issue.  Gross,  further,  outran  all  other 
Iowa  congressional  candidates  of 
either  party  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tions.  In  this  situation,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  official  stand  on  the  question 
is  certain  to  be  less  “generous”  to  the 
farmers  than  that  assumed  by  a  large 
part  of  the  Republican  Party.  This  is 
an  uncomfortable  position  for  the 
administration  to  be  in,  even  if  they 
are  backed  by  most  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  even  if  they  believe  they 
are  right. 

The  answer  lies  in  an  attempt  to 
“give  the  farmer  something  more” 
than  is  contained  in  the  Hope-Aiken 
legislation,  but  without  departing  in 
any  essential  point  from  what  the 
administration  actually  favors.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  and  to  get 
off  the  hot  spot,  it  has  been  heard 
on  fairly  reliable  authority  that 
Secretary  Brannan  has  asked  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee:  1. 
For  elimination  of  the  “tables”  in  the 
Hope-Aiken  bill;  2.  For  authority  to 
support  critically  short  crops  at 
levels  considerably  above  100  per 
cent.  The  tables  are  that  part  of  the 
legislation  which  spell  out  exact 
levels  of  supports  for  seasons  follow¬ 
ing  crops  which  were  exact  per¬ 
centages  of  normal. 

Brannan  has  never  said  directly 
that  he  would  favor  elimination  of 
these  tables,  but  he  has  said  that 
many  farmers  object  to  this  part  of 
the  Hope-Aiken  supports.  He  has 
also  said  that  he  thought  price  sup¬ 
ports  could  be  administered  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  greater  benefit 
both  to  farmers  and  consumers  if 
USDA’s  hands  were  not  tied  to  an 
exact  formula. 

As  to  supports  well  over  100  per 
cent  on  critically  short  crops,  most 
people  feel  there  would  be  little 
danger  in  the  proposition  and  much 
chance  for  benefit  both  to  farmers 
and  consumers.  Prices  are  normally 
very  high  on  shortage  items,  and 
even  though  supports  were  very 
generous  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  the  government’s  having  to  spend 
anything  for  supports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  very  high 
supports  would  encourage  farmers  to 
shift  some  acreage  to  the  badly 
needed  crop  or  crops. 

There  has  also  been  considerable 
talk  about  administration  backing  to 
raise  the  range  of  flexible  supports 
slightly.  Perhaps  from  the  60-90  per 
cent  Aiken  supports  to  65-95  oir 
70-90. 

While  this  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  complete  list  of  changes  the  ad¬ 


ministration  might  ask,  these  are  the 
ones  which  USDA  will  most  likely 
ask. *  1 

*  *  #  * 

The  international  wheat  conference  h 
which  got  under  way  in  Washington  I 
J anuary  26,  assumed  new  importance  I 
at  the  last  minute  with  the  news  that  P 
Russia  would  send  four  representa¬ 
tives.  Argentina  had  previously  been 
considered  a  fairly  good  bet  to  come 
into  an  agreement  if  prices  could  be 
agreed  upon  satisfactory  both  to  ex¬ 
porting  and  importing  nations.  Both 
countries  remained  outside  of  the 
old  agreement,  which  was  finally 
killed  when  the  U.  S.  Senate  failed 
to  ratify  it. 

There  is  now  a  new  confidence, 
based  both  on  participation  by  these 
countries  and  by  likelihood  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  if  another 
agreement  can  be  reached.  There 
are  many  shoals  ahead,  though. 
Chiefly,  the  fact  that  wheat  is  ap¬ 
proaching  surplus  throughout  the 
world  and  importers  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact  by  demanding 
lower  prices. 

The  last  time,  non-participation  by 
the  three  major  wheat  producing 
nations  killed  the  pact.  This  time,  no 
pact  may  ever  be  negotiated  because 
of  difficulties  about  price.  The  United 
States,  taking  the  leadership  in  ne¬ 
gotiations,  is  confident  that  all  diffi¬ 
culties  can  be  worked  out.  It  has  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  Congress, 
various  government  departments, 
major  farm  organizations,  and  the 
wheat  industry  to  advise  the  United 
States  delagation. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  reveals 
that  C.  C.  C.  had  a  realized  loss  on 
its  total  price  support  operations  of 
almost  $42,800,000  during  the  fiscal 
year,  1947.  During  the  same  year,  the 
loss  on  potatoes  was  slightly  more 
than  $60,000,000.  This  means  that 
potato  operations  changed  a  healthy 
profit  into  a  large  loss  for  C.  C.  C. 
The  loss  in  fiscal  year  1948  on  ali 
operations  was  almost  $125,400,000. 
The  loss  on  potatoes  during  this  year 
reached  $47,400,000,  more  than  a  third 
of  all  losses. 

These  figures  reveal  why  USDA 
officials  shudder  when  anybody 
mentions  potatoes.  It  is  also  the  rea¬ 
son  why  people  who  want  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  entire  farm  price  support 
program  never  mention  anything  but 
potatoes. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  reports  that,  if  farmers’  in¬ 
tentions  are  carried  out,  the  1949 
turkey  crop  will  be  up  25  per  cent 
from  1948  levels.  39.5  million  turkeys 
will  be  raised,  compared  to  the  31.7 
million  estimated  in  1948.  35  million 
were  raised  in  1937  and  the  5-year 
(1941-45)  average  crop  was  35.6 
million.  The  all-time  record  crop 
was  in  1945,  when  44,221,000  turkeys 
were  raised. 

The  crop  is  expected  to  jump  12 
per  cent  in  New  York  State,  from 
1948’s  763,000  to  855,000  this  year. 
New  York  produced  741,000  in  1947, 
756,000  in  1946  and  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  for  the  State  was  541,000. 

Roughly,  the  same  situation  holds 
true  in  regard  to  chickens.  While 
there  are  no  estimates  of  1949  pro¬ 
duction,  the  late  months  of  1948 
brought  a  huge  jump  in  number  of 
clicks  produced  by  commercial 
hatcheries.  B.  A.  E.  expects  that 
January  will  prove  to  have  been  far 
above  the  same  month  in  1948,  and 
the  probability  is  that  many  more 
chicks  will  be  hatched  in  1949  than 
in  1948.  December’s  chick  output  was 
the  largest  on  record  for  that  month. 
54,713,000  chicks  were  produced  by 
commercial  hatcheries,  63  per  cent 
more  than  the  number  produced  in 
December  a  year  earlier.  While  chick 
production  during  the  early  months 
of  1948  was  way  below  1947  levels, 
the  great  production  of  the  late 
months  brought  the  record  for  the 
year  to  a  point  only  three  per  cent 
less  than  the  1947  total. 

The  story  in  New  York  State  was 
typical.  December  production  in  New 
York  commercial  hatcheries  was 
470,000,  compared  to  only  340,000  in 
the  same  month  a  year  earlier.  Total 
production  for  1948  in  the- State  was 
21.7  million  chicks,  compared  to 
23.3  in  1947. 

Despite  fewer  chickens  on  farms, 
1948  egg  production  in  New  York 
State  was  2.2  billion,  compared  to 
only  2.1  billion  in  1947. 

Harry  Lando 


[“}  TO  HAVE  YOUR  TRACTOR  OVERHAULED 

g  TO  PUT  YOUR  FARM  EQUIPMENT  IN  TOP  WORKING  ORDER 


It  doesn’t  take  long  to  overhaul  one  tractor.  But  when  a  lot  of  tractors  and  farm  equipment  in  this  area 
are  brought  into  our  service  department  at  once  (and  it  happens  every  year)  well,  it’s  hard  to  get 
’em  out  when  you  need  them.  Noiv  is  not  too  soon  to  let  us  put  your  tractor  and  implements  into 

top  working  condition  for  the  heavy  work  ahead. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  ahead  .  .  .  Let  us  help  you 
save  working  time.  Why  not  make  a  date  with  us. 


ZDea&ItornL 


YOUR’E  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

The  Ford  Tractor  dealers  listed  below  are  headquarters  for  genuine 
Ford  Tractor  parts  and  for  implement  and  tractor  service  second  to 
none.  You  are  always  welcome  at  your  nearest  Ford  Tractor  dealer. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


THERE  1$  A  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


NEW  YORK 

ALBION 

Farmer's  Machine  Service 

altamont 
Mac’s  Farm  Supply 

AMSTERDAM 

Parson’s  Trac.  <£.  Imp.  Co. 

ANDOVER 

Ford  <£.  Peckham 

AUBURN 

Henry  Trac.  <£.  Impl.  Co. 

BALLSTON  SPA. 

Carl  Kino,  Inc. 

BATH 

Owens  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 
BEACON 

North  Ave.  Tractor  Sales 

BERGEN 
Morley  Motors 

BREWSTER 

Stein  Tractor  &  Equip. 
Co.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO 

Buffalo  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 

CANANDAIGUA 

Ontario  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 

CARTHAGE 

Gormley,  Ambrose  &  Co., 
Inc. 

CATSKILL 
R.  C.  Lacy,  Estate 

CLARENCE  CENTER 
Voder  Brothers 

CLINTON 

Cawley  Sales  &  Service 
CLYDE 

Wayne  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 


COBLESKILL 

Cobleskill  Sales  Co. 

CORTLAND 
Virgil  A.  Cain 

CROPSEYVILLE 
Brown’s  Garage 

DANSVILLE 

Wright  Trac.  <£.  Impl.  Co. 
DELHI 

Delhi  Tractor  Sales 

DEPAUVILLE 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee  Motors 

EAST  PEMBROKE 
George  H.  Lutz 

EDEN 

Nobbs  &  Williams 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nephew’s  Garage 

ENDICOTT 

Newing  Equipment  Corp. 

FORT  PLAIN 
Duesler’s  Garage 

GOUVERNEUR 
Dodds  Motor  Co. 

GRAND  GORGE 
W.  S.  Hinkley 

GREENWICH 

John  Whiteside  &  Sons 

HAMILTON 
Jones  Motor  Car  Co. 

HAMLIN 

Frank  W.  Newman 
HANNIBAL 

Midway  Gar.  &  Machine 
Shop 


HIGHLAND 

Mid-Hudsoja  Farm  and 
Garden  Equipment  Co. 

HOLLAND 

Bill's  Supplies  <£.  Service 

HONEOYE  FALLS 
Sage  &  Horton 

HORSEHEADS 
Clute  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

HUDSON 
Gould-Scott,  Inc. 

HUME 

Luckey  &.  Sanford 

LAFAYETTE 

Ryan  <£.  Buck,  Inc. 

LAKE  GEORGE 
J.  R.  Earl  &  Sons 

LISBON 

L.  H.  Flack 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
Harry  W.  Armes 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR 
Liberty  Tractor  Co. 

LOWVILLE 

Nortz  &.  Virkler,  Inc. 

MALONE 

Baker  &  Lytle  Farm 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

MEDINA 

Albright’s  Garage 

NEWFANE 

Frank  W.  Howell 

NEW  HYDE  PARK,  L.  I. 
George  Malvese  &  Co. 

NEWPORT 
Snyder  Motor  Sales 

NORFOLK 

Lavigne  Bros.  Garage 


OLEAN 

Oakes  Tractor  Impl.  Co. 
ON  El  D^, 

Keller  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
ONEONTA 

Otsego  Trac  &  Impl.  Sales 

OVID 

N.  R.  Boyce  <£,  Son 

OXFORD 

Chenango  Trac.  &  Impl. 

Sales 

PAINTED  POST 

G.  M.  Owens  &  Sons 

PALMYRA 

U.  W.  Sherburne,  Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney  <5.  Wood 

PERU 

W.  W.  Finney  <£.  Sons 

PINE  PLAINS 

Pine  Plains  Tractor  Sales 

PORT  HENRY 

Bleden  &  Edwards,  Inc. 

PORT  JERVIS 
Hamilton  Bros. 

POTSDAM 

F.  M.  S.  Motors 

PULASKI 

Clement  Farm  Impl. 
Center 

REMSEN 

Williams  Trac.  &  Equip. 
Co.,  Inc. 

« 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Harry  W.  Smith 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  f. 

Modern  Tractor  Company 


SALISBURY  CENTER 

Darling's  Farm  Supply 

SENECA  FALLS 

Seneca  Trac.  &  Impl. 
Co.,  Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 

TRUMANSBURG 
B.  &  L.  Motors 

WALDEN 

Orange  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 

WARSAW 

Oram  Motor  Sales 

WAVERLY 

Walker  Motor  Sales 

WEBSTER 

Earl  D.  Wright 

f 

WHITEHALL 
F.  H.  Kingsley 

WILLIAMSON 
L.  A.  Wilson 

WILLSBORO 

F.  D.  Marshall  <£.  Sons 


NEW  JERSEY 

FREEHOLD 

Monmouth  Tractor  and 
Equipment  Co. 

* 

LITTLE  FALLS 
Singac  Auto  Supply  Co. 

PENNINGTON 

Scudder  Tractor  Co. 

SOMERVILLE 

Duryea  Motor  Co. 

SUSSEX 

Sussex  Sales  &  Service 


TOMS  RIVER 

Lakehurst  Motors 

WASHINGTON 

Smith  Farm  Equip.,  Inc. 

WESTFIELD 

Storr  Tractor  Co. 


CONNECTICUT 

LITCHFIELD 
Shaw  Trac.  &  Equip  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN 
Conn.  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

WILTON 

Ross  Tractor  Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUSHORE 

Fitzpatrick  &  Connelly 

GALETON 

Osgood’s  Garage 

HONESDALE 
Wayne  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

LEONXVILLE 
Stephens  Trac.  &  Impl. 
Co. 

MANSFIELD 
I.  W.  Harvey  &  Son 

TOWANDA 

Shores  &  Schmieg 

TUNKHANNOCK 
Turret  I  Motors 

WARREN 

Agricultural  Equip.  Co. 

WELLSBORO 

Frank  M.  Callahan 


COPYRIGHT  B«.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


•  *  * 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 


A 


PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


When  production  slumps  and  costly  breakdowns  steal  your  dairy 
profits,  it  may  be  too  late  to  protect  your  herd  from: 

“HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stocJ{for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

So,  don  t  wait  until  your  stock’s  health  and  your  pocketbook  may  suf' 
fer  from  the  ravages  of  “Hidden  Hunger.”  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
help  safeguard  their  future  health  and  continued  productivity  by  feed' 
ing  Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRaltone  is  the  thoroughly 
proven  mineral  feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele' 
ments  and  Vitamin  D.  Find  out  how  to  protect  your  stock  profits  from 
“Hidden  Hunger."  Write: 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  feat  AMU#/ 


40  POUNDS 

z 

'*■ — * - 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

*  it 


Don7*  wait . . . 
may  be  too  LATE 


My  great- 
great-  great- 
great-  great- 
(grampa  swore 

by  ABSORBINE 


50years  of  testing 
have  proved  its  value* 

•  Veterinarians  have  long  used  Absorbing 
to  relieve  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  col¬ 
lar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
This  famous  liniment  speeds  blood  flow  by 
increasing  local  circulation.  It  does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair.  At  all  druggists, 
$2.50  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE. 

W.  P.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address. 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
'given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  i  am  building  a  new  bam.  ' 

□  Bemodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


-  TALK  - 

To  the  Bam  from  the  House!  Field  Telephone — Gov’t 
Surplus.  Value  $100— Your  Cost  Complete  only  $15.00. 
Two  Phone  systems  with  150  feet  wire — two  flashlight 
Batteries  used  Complete.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded.  THE  FARMERS 
FRIEND.  P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Will  pay  over  list  for  new  International 
“M”  tractors  and  top  price  for  used  “M’s.” 
JOHN  FURDELL.  DUAL  WELDING  SERVICE 
Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Phone  6039 


NEW  FORDSON  MOTORS  —  CARBURETORS 

Complete  stock  repairs  —  high  tension  magneto  and 
bracket  assemblies.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Winter  Feeds  for  Dairy 
Cows 

Would  good  clover  hay  and  a  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  of  a  16  per  cent 
protein  content  be  satisfactory  to 
feed  my  producing  dairy  cows?  If  so, 
how  should  it  be  fed?  Would  it  be 
satisfactory  to  feed  corn  silage  alone 
as  the  only  roughage?  If  so,  what 
percentage  protein  concentrate  feed 
should  be  used?  m.  p. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

Good  clover  hay  and  a  concentrate 
mixture  of  a  16  per  cent  protein  con¬ 
tent  would  be  satisfactory  to  feed 
producing  dairy  cows.  If  clover  hay 
is  fed  as  the  only  roughage,  the  cows 
should  be  allowed  approximately  two 
pounds  for  each  100  pounds  body- 
weight,  daily.  In  addition,  they 
should  receive  one  pound  of  a  16  per 
cent  concentrate  mixture  for  each 
three  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk 
produced  daily.  If  you  wish  to  utilize 
home  grown  grains  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  you  could  substitute  corn  or 
barley  about  equally,  or  use  them  in 
combinations,  at  the  ratio  of  1,000 
pounds  of  ground  corn  or  barley,  560 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  200  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  and  220  pounds  of 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal 
plus  20  pounds  of  salt.  This  makes 
one  ton  of  a  16  per  cent  protein 
content. 

Corn  silage  can  be  fed  as  the  only 
roughage,  but  it  would  need  a  higher 
protein  content  than  where  a  legume 
hay  was  used  as  part  of  the  rough- 
age.  The  standard  ratio  of  hay  and 
silage  is  one  pound  of  hay  to  each 
three  pounds  of  silage  per  100  pounds 
bodyweight,  daily.  The  use  of  com 
silage  alone  will  need  both  calcium 
and  vitamin  D  to  supplement  it  be¬ 
cause  of  such  deficiencies.  The  best 
way  to  supply  vitamin  D,  when  silage 
alone  is  used  for  roughage  during  the 
Winter,  would  be  to  use  some  of  the 
commercial  vitamin  D  concentrates, 
such  as  irradiated  yeast,  mixed  daily 
with  the  concentrate  feed.  These  can 
be  bought  at  most  feed  and  drug¬ 
stores,  and  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  followed,  as  their 
vitamin  strength  varies.  Do  not  use 
fish  oils  for  dairy  cows,  as  they  do 
not  agree  with  them.  Calcium  is  best 
supplied  in  some  suitable  commercial 
mineral  mixture,  which  can  be 
bought  from  various  firms.  The 
mineral  mixture  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  cows  at  all  times.  With  silage 
alone  as  a  roughage,  it  would  be  best 
to  use  a  24  per  cent  concentrate 
mixture.  A  suitable  one  would  con¬ 
sist  of  either  ground  corn  or  barley 
580  pounds,  ground  oats  400  pounds, 
wheat  bran  200  pounds,  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal  or  mixtures 
of  both  800  pounds,  and  salt  20 
pounds.  This  concentrate  mixture 
should  be  fed  in  the  same  amount, 
daily,  as  the  one  suggested  for  use 
with  clover  hay. 


Silver  Fox  Farming 

I  am  considering  going  into  the 
business  of  silver  fox  farming.  Could 
you  tell  me  something  regarding  the 
present  status  of  this  industry.  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  go 
into  such  an  enterprise?  n.  l.  b. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  on 
silver  fox  farming,  it  is  in  a  decided¬ 
ly  depressed  condition.  One  of  the 
largest  operators  in  this  business  has 
recently  pelted  his  1948  crop  consist¬ 
ing  of  some  30,000  foxes.  Prices  for 
this  class  of  fur  have  dropped  from 
a  prewar  figure  of  $32  to  $12.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  present  cost  of 
raising  a  silver  fox  to  maturity  is 
close  to  $30.  As  a  result  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  thousands  of  silver  fox  pups 
have  recently  been  killed  in  order  to 
avoid  a  financial  loss.  It  is  anticipated 
by  prominent  fox  breeders  that  there 
will  be  a  poor  market  for  this  kind 
of  domestic  fur  in  America  for  at 
least  the  next  four  years.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  operations  by  many  of  the 
large  breeders  have  been  suspended 
indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of 
this  depressed  condition,  it  might  be 
possible  to  buy  good  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  at  bargain  rates.  One  could  then 
gradually  get  into  this  business  so 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
higher  values  when  they  may  later 
materialize.  In  any  case,  silver  fox 
fur  farming,  as  well  as  all  other  types 
of  fur  farming,  is  a  highly  specialized 
business  and  should  be  started  on  a 
very  small  scale  so  that  mistakes  that 
are  made  will  not  turn  out  to  be  too 
expensive.  In  addition,  one  should 
carefully  contact  all  possible  markets 
for  fur,  before  starting  irr  business. 


Don't  gamble  with 

SCAB  TEATS 


. .  protect  them  at  once 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazole  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

When  injured  teats,  scab  teats, 
cut  or  bruised  teats,  threaten  loss 
of  a  profitable  milk  producer  — 
use  DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS 
—  medicated  surgical  dressings 
that  carry  antiseptics  and  healing 
agents  into  teat  canal  to  combat 
infection. 

KEEPS  TEAT  OPEN... 

DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS  fur¬ 
nish  soft  absorbent  protection  to 
delicate  teat  canal  lining  —  keep 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  — 
encourage  a  normal  milk  flow. 
Smooth,  rounded  tips  for  safe, 
easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or  small 
teats. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
other  Dr.  Naylor  Dependable 
Veterinary  Products. 

Trial  Pkg.  50c 
16  Dilators 
At  Your  Dealer’s 
Or  postpaid  from 

_ _ H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 

Morris  7,  N.  Y. 

Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Easy  to  Insert 
Stay  in  Teat 

11 

I 

I 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 


FEET  HURT? 


IRX...£R-  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta- 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  loot 
*.I  ll  Pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
IS  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
JON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI- 
(LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure."  Send  only  $1.98 
i  for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

,  ORTH  O,  IN’  C. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-B,  New  York  City  25 


0£A/?ySOOAT 
4  CATA/.OG 


FRtt! 


KASPS£££/£S 

STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES,  BOYSBNBERRLES, 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


GRAPES 


FERTILIZER  AND  LIME  DRILLS 
8  FOOT  —  $86.00  DELIVERED 

Save  $$$$  —  Factory  to  you! 

Sizes  3  to  14  foot  available 
Write  for  full  particulars 

REISS  DIRECT  SALES 

523  Harrison  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Canton  8,  Ohio 


for  SAFE  and 
EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT 
of  CONSTIPATION 


TRY 


PL0  VA 


Plova  is  the  ideal  treatment  for  chronic 
constipation.  Most  drugs  and  cathartics 
are  irritating  but  because  PLOVA  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  and  produces  a  soft,  bland 
bulk,  It  brings  about  normal  bowel 
activity. 

SEND  15c  IN  STAMPS 
OR  COIN  FOR  A 


TRIAL 

SAMPLE 


THE  PLOVA  COMPANY 
5415  Georgia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  1 5c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  trial 
sample  of  Plova. 

NAME _ 

STREET _ _ _ 

CITY,  STATE _ _ 
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.ION  £'GHT  HUNDRED 

three  DOLLARS  . 


OUR  6U.UOH  EMaHT  HONORED  El 
TWENTY  THREE  THOUSAND  FOUR 


Quick  Facts  on  Swift’s  Business 
in  1948 

Total  Sales  $2,361,114,041 

Swift’s  average  sales  dollar  was  spent 
as  follows: 

For  Livestock  &  Other  Agricultural 
Products 

For  Employes'  Wages  &  Salaries 
For  Supplies 
For  Transportation 
For  Taxes 

For  Other  Business  Expenses 

Total  spent  out  of  each  average 

dollar  98.8  cts. 

Remaining  as  Earnings  for  Swift  1.2  cts. 


79.8  cts 


9.6  cts 


4.0  cts 


2.0  cts 


1.5  cts 


1.9  cts 


Because  your 
business  of  farming  and  ranching  is  so 
closely  related  to  our  business  of  meat 
packing,  we  believe  you  are  interested 
in  an  accounting  of  Swift  &  Company’s 
operations  in  1948.  On  this  page  we  tell 
you  how  much  money  we  received, 
how  we  spent  this  money,  and  how 
much  we  earned  for  services  performed. 

The  past  year  was  reasonably  profitable  to 
both  producers  and  Swift  &  Company.  That’s 
the  way  it  should  be  in  America.  A  fair  profit 
to  producers  means  better  living  and  insures 
a  sound  program  on  farms  and  ranches.  A  fair 


Wm.  B.  Traynor 


profit  to  business  in  cities  and  towns 
helps  maintain  purchasing  power  and 
markets  for  the  products  which  you 
and  Swift  have  to  sell. 

In  1948,  Swift  &  Company  paid 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  We  processed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  nationwide  this  output  of 
your  land  and  labor  . . .  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  lambs,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  soy¬ 
beans,  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  other  products 
of  agriculture.  For  these  we  paid  out  79.8 
cents  from  each  dollar  we  received  from  the 
sale  of  our  products. 


Total 


100  cents 


O.  R.  Johnson 


Management's  Role  in 
Modern  Farming 

by  O.  R.  Johnson, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Better  farm  management  can 
give  startling  results.  If  man¬ 
aged  as  well  as  the  best  20% 
of  the  farms  are  managed,  output  of  the  aver¬ 
age  acre  could  be  doubled.  In  most  areas  the 
output  of  pasture  land  could  be  increased  three 
or  four  times.  Our  cleverest  feeders  get  60% 
more  out  of  their  feed  than  do  average  feeders. 
Production  per  cow,  sow  or  hen  could  be  in¬ 
creased  50%  to  100%  if  animals  and  methods 
as  good  as  those  used  by  the  top  20%  of  our 
farmers  were  employed  by  all  farmers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  higher  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  without  increasing  costs.  The 
most  practical  method  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
management  efficiency  without  increasing  pres¬ 
ent  working  forces  per  farm.  The  other  method 
is  for  the  farm  family,  with  modern  power  and 
machinery,  to  farm  more  acres.  This  second 
method  has  obvious  limitations.  For  there 
would  not  be  enough  acres  to  go  around  with¬ 
out  eliminating  many  farm  families.  Do  we 
want  larger  farm  units  and  reduced  farm  popu¬ 
lation?  Many  think  not. 

However,  many  farmers  are  now  faced  with 
adopting  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
methods.  Farmers  must  meet  today’s  high 
operating  costs  and  still  maintain  living  stand¬ 
ards  without  forcing  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  consumer.  Consumers  cannot  be 
expected  to  support,  indefinitely,  inefficient 
farm  output  by  paying  the  high  prices  such  in¬ 
efficiency  demands. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


HOW  THE  DOLLAR  WAS  DIVIDED 

In  America  a  business  is  operated  to  serve  the  sale  of  our  products.  Who  got  the  bal- 
the  public,  and  to  earn  a  profit  for  its  ance  of  98.8  cents?  It  went  to  people  who 
owners.  In  1948,  Swift  earned  $27,889,210  work  directly  in  the  livestock-meat  indus- 
net  profit.  That  was  an  average  of  1.2  try,  to  additional  thousands  in  other  busi- 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  we  received  from  nesses. 


1.  The  major  cost  of  meat  packing 
is  the  purchase  of  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Swift 
paid  $1,883,823,473  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  last  year.  You,  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  received  79.8  cents  out  of 
each  average  dollar  we  took  in 
from  sales. 


2.  Swift  &  Company  employs  73,- 

000  men  and  women  to  provide 
the  services  producers,  retailers 
and  consumers  demand.  The  em¬ 
ployes  look  to  their  company  for 
regular,  gainful  employment.  They 
earned  $226,154,019  in  wages  and 
salaries  in  1948  ...  or  9.6  cents  of 
each  average  sales  dollar. 


3.  Supplies  of  all  kinds — sugar, 
salt,  spices,  containers,  fuel,  elec¬ 
tricity  cost  us  $94,809,928.  These 
supplies  are  furnished  by  other 
businesses.  Our  purchases  from 
them  created  work  and  wages  for 
many  more  Americans.  This  took  4 
cents  of  our  average  sales  dollar. 


4.  Transportation  charges  are  a 

necessary  item  of  expense,  and  a 
large  one,  too.  Meats  are  moved 
an  average  of  1,000  miles  from 
farm  and  ranch  to  market.  Dur¬ 
ing  1948,  in  distributing  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Swift  &  Company  spent  $46,702,- 
457  for  transportation  by  rail  and 
motor.  This  amounted  to  2.0  cents 
of  each  average  dollar  of  sales 
income. 


5.  Govern  ment  expenses — fire  and 
police  protection,  national  defense, 
roads,  social  security,  public  edu¬ 
cation,  etc. — are  all  paid  out  of 
taxes.  Swift’s  tax  bill  for  the  year 
was  $35,220,291.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  each  of  the  48  states 
collected  some  of  this  amount.  And 
taxes  were  paid  in  hundreds  of 
municipalities  where  our  plants  and 
properties  are  located.  Federal, 
state  and  local  taxes  took  1.5  cents 
of  our  average  sales  dollar. 


6.  More  than  200,000  retail  store 
operators  look  to  Swift  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  meats  and  other  Swift 
products.  We  help  build  retailers’ 
trade  by  developing  nationwide 
consumer  markets.  Our  research 
laboratories  and  test  kitchens  also 
help  create  consumer  demand. 
Depreciation,  interest  and  other 
expenses  common  to  every  busi¬ 
ness,  add  to  this  total.  All  these 
cost  $46,514,663  or  1.9  cents  of  the 
average  dollar  of  sales. 


That’s  the  story  of  the  division  of  Swift’s  average  dollar  received  from  sales.  Of  that 
dollar,  98.8  cents  went  to  other  people  or  businesses.  The  1.2  cents  left  is  our  return 
for  processing,  marketing  and  distributing  meats  and  other  products  for  millions  of 
American  families.  Out  of  this  return — or  net  earnings — our  64,000  shareholders,  men 
and  women  who  invested  their  savings  in  the  Company,  a  /-n. 

received  dividends  which  took  7  /10  of  a  cent  of  the  average 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Swift  &  Company 


sales  dollar.  The  balance  of  1/2  cent  was  retained  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  needs  of  the  Company. 
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GULF’S  TWO-STEP  METHOD  EASY  AS  SPRAYING  FLIES— 
COSTS  ONLY  3£  PER  ANIMAL! 


Here’s  the  easiest  way  we  know  to  give  your  herd  relief  from  the 
destructive  annoyance  of  chewing  and  sucking  cattle  lice. 


No  messy  dipping,  powdering,  dousing  or  clipping.  Just  two 
simple  steps — and  you’re  done.  The  cattle  lice  die  fast  when  you 
follow  Gulf’s  Two-Step  Method — 


Spray  Each 

Animal  with  New  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray. 


Apply  approximately  2 >2  ounces  of 
new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  each 
mature  animal.  (Correspondingly  less 
spray  on  calves  and  younger  stock.) 
Quart  sprayer  will  hold  enough  to  treat 
12  head.  Cost:  about  per  head. 


Spray  the  entire  body — especially 
around  neck,  withers,  and  base  of  tail 
where  lice  usually  are  most  active. 


Brush  New 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
into  Animal’s  Coat. 


With  stiff  bristle  brush  work  spray 
into  hair.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
brush  in  the  spray,  the  more  lice  and 
nits  will  be  destroyed,  as  new  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  kills  by  contact. 


If  necessary,  repeat  treatment  in 
three  weeks,  as  the  spray  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  all  lice  and 
eggs  during  first  application. 


Do  not  repeat  treatment  oftener  than  every  three  weeks.  Do  not 
use  more  than  2J4  to  3  ounces  per  head.  Follow  these  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  and  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  new  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
burning  or  blistering  normal,  healthy  cattle.  It  should,  in  fact,  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


1-Gallon  Can  $1.49  2-Gallon  Can  $2.75 
5-Gallon  Utility  Can  $6.35 

You  can  get  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers',  milk  plants,  and  Gulf  Stations. 


Note:  New  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only  Pyrethrins  and  the  amazing 
new  Piperonyl  Pyrethrins  “booster”  in  a  bland  base  oil.  For  those  who  prefer 
DDT,  Gulf  provides  Gulf  G-50  (50%  DDT)  Wettable  Powder  and  Gulf  G-25 
(25%  DDT)  Emulsifiable  Concentrate,  both  for  mixing  with  water  before  use. 
For  in-bam  use  of  DDT  solutions,  follow  directions  carefully. 
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Pays  to  Feed  the  Cows  Well 

(Continued  from  Page  94) . 
mentioned  to  show  their  respective 
values  as  related  to  monetary  re¬ 
turns  over  feed  costs. 

A  Good  Dairy  Ration 

In  order  to  produce  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
dairy  cow  regularly  receive  a  good 
dairy  ration.  This  means  that  the 
roughage  or  pasture  used  should  be 
of  best  quality  and  sufficiently  ade¬ 
quate  to  at  least  meet  her  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  good  feed¬ 
ing  practice  to  give  a  dairy  cow  as 
much  roughage  as  she  can  readily 
handle.  On  the  average  this  amounts 
to  one  pound  of  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  silage,  or  two  pounds  of 
hay  if  fed  as  the  sole  roughage,  for 
each  100  pounds  of  body  weight. 
When  fed  in  this  amount,  the  rough- 
age  will  take  care  of  her  body  needs, 
and  this  will  leave  the  grain  feed 
available  for  the  making  of  milk. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  dairy 
ration  include  several  considerations. 
Sufficient  total  digestible  nutrients 
must  be  regularly  provided  in  order 
to  meet  the  body  and  milk  production 
requirements  of  each  individual  cow. 
The  grain  mixture  should  contain 
sufficient  fat  for  best  results.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experimental  tests 
that  the  fat  level  of  the  concentrate 
mixture  should  not  be  below  four  per 
cent.  This  amount  is  enough,  and  the 
addition  of  more  fat  has  no  advan¬ 
tage.  The  protein  supply  should  be 
ample  and  of  b'  t  quality.  Bulk  in 
the  grain  mixture  is  desirable  but 
not  absolutely  essential.  Cost  must 
always  be  considered  so  that  if 
bulky  feed  ingredients,  such  as  wheat 
bran,  are  selling  out  of  line  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  feeds,  it  is  best 
to  use  those  which  are  the  most 
economical.  Palatability,  availability 
and  suitability  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  proper  consideration 
given  to  each,  in  accordance  to  the 
existing  circumstances. 

When  Home  Grown  Feeds  Are  Used 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  certain 
kind  of  feed  may  be  home  grown, 
and  therefore  available  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  lower  cost  than  others 
which  would  have  to  be  bought.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  all  possible  use 
should  be  made  of  such  home  raised 
feeds,  including  both  grain  and 
roughage,  they  should  only  be  used 
within  their  optimum  levels.  A  case 
in  point  is  rye.  This  grain  is  not  as 
palatable  to  dairy  cows  as  the  pther 
cereals,  and  its  hard,  flinty  character 
makes  grinding  almost  a  necessity. 
Rye,  therefore,  should  be  added  very 
gradually,  and  it  is  best  that  it  form 
not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  grain 
mixture.  If  much  more  than  this 
amount  is  fed,  it  may  result  in  low¬ 
ering  the  quality  of  the  butterfat, 
and  causing  the  butter  to  become  dry 
and  hard. 

Wheat  is  another  grain  which  can 
be  occasionally  used  to  advantage, 
wjien  home  grown,  for  feeding  to 
dairy  cows,  but  here  again  it  should 
be  fed  within  suitable  limits,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  results.  It  is  best  to  have 
wheat  coarse  ground  when  it  is  to 
be  used  in  the  dairy  concentrate 
mixture.  If  it  is  added  gradually, 
it  can  be  fed  up  to  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  or  even  somewhat  more 
of  the  grain  mixture.  However,  due 
to  its  pasty  nature  and  heaviness,  the 
addition  of  a  bulky  feed,  such  as 
ground  oats,  is  especially  advisable. 
On  the  basis  of  its  feed  values  it  is 
well  to  note  that,  on  the  average, 
wheat  contains  slightly  over  11  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  about  83 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients,  as 
compared  to  corn  with  seven  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  80  per 
cent  total  digestible  nutrients.  As  a 
consequence,  when  wheat  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  grain  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  more  than  14  per  cent  protein 
content  in  the  grain  mixture. 

If  it  is  desired  to  compound  one 
ton  of  a  mixture  containing  from  14 
to  16  per  cent  protein,  and  making 
maximum  use  of  home  grown  grains, 
the  following  will  be  found  suitable: 
home  grown  grains,  using  either  corn, 
oats,  wheat  or  barley  in  accordance 
with  their  availability,  1,100  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  300  pounds;  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains,  300  pounds; 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
according  to  price,  260  pounds;  io¬ 
dized  stock  salt,  20  pounds,  and 
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either  dicalcium  phosphate  or 
steamed  bone  meal  20  pounds.  This 
mixture  would  be  satisfactory  to 
feed  either  with  a  legume  hay  and 
silage,  or  good  pasture.  When  the  hay 
or  pasture  is  of  poor  quality,  or  con¬ 
tains  little  or  no  legumes;  it  would 
then  be  best  to  increase  the  protein 
content  to  20  per  cent  or  higher.  In 
order  to  meet  this  need,  using  the 
same  ingredients,  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  lowering  the  amount  of 
home  grown  feeds  by  300  pounds. 
The  corn  distillers’  grains  should 
then  be  increased  by  200  pounds,  or 
a  total  of  500  pounds,  and  the  oil 
meal  to  a  total  of  360  pounds.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  home  grown  wheat 
and  oats  available  they  can  be  fed 
with  good  quality  mixed  hay,  and 
silage  or  good  pasture.  A  suitable 
grain  mixture  would  then  consist  of, 
coarse  ground  wheat,  730  pounds; 
ground  oats,  740  pounds;  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains,  240  pounds; 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal, 
250  pounds;  iodized  stock  salt,  20 
pounds;  and  either  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  or  steamed  bone  meal,  20 
pounds. 

Roughage  Quality  is  Main 
Determinant 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
as  to  how  much  home  grown  corn, 
oats  and  barley  can  be  used  when 
mixed  with  a  high  protein  com¬ 
mercial  mixed  feed.  This  depends 
primarily  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
hay  or  pasture  being  used.  If  the 
dry  roughage  consists  of  timothy,  and 
possibly  some  corn  stalks  and  straw, 
or  only  fair  pasture,  then  40  per  cent 
of  home  grown  grains  is  enough  to 
use,  together  with  15  per  cent  of 
wheat  bran,  the  other  45  per  cent 
consisting  of  the  high  protein  com¬ 
mercial  mixture,  such  as  a  32  per 
cent  feed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
roughage  is  good  quality  mixed  hay, 
the  home  grown  grains  can  be  raised 
to  50  per  cent,  with  a  corresponding 
drop  in  the  commercial  mixture. 
When  the  roughage  part  of  the 
ration  is  made  up  of  either  good 
quality  legume  hay  or  legume 
pasture,  the  home  grown  grains  can 
be  used  to  the  extent  of  60  to  70  per 
cent  and  the  rest  commercial  mix¬ 
ture,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
the  roughage.  Keep  the  bran  at  15 
per  cent  for  all. 

A  good  home  mixed  grain  feed, 
suitable  for  use  with  mixed  pasture 
or  mixed  hay  and  corn  silage,  could 
consist  of  either  corn-and-cob-meal, 
ground  corn  or  coarse  ground  wheat 
500  pounds,  either  ground  barley  or 
ground  oats  500  pounds,  either  wheat 
bran  or  standard  wheat  middlings  300 
pounds;  either  corn  distillers’  grains 
or  corn  gluten  feed  460  pounds,  either 
soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal  200 
pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds, 
and  either  dicalcium  phosphate  or 
steamed  bone  meal  20  pounds.  These 
various  ingredients  or  suitable  sub¬ 
stitutes  can  be  varied  in  their  proper 
and  respective  percentage  ratios  as 
just  suggested  to  conform  with  the 
kind  and  quality  of  roughage  which 
is  being  fed.  The  cost  of  the  ration 
should  be  carefully  considered. 


Starting  with  Sheep 

Please  advise  me  how  to  get  started 
with  sheep.  How  big  a  flock  should  I 
have  at  the  start  and  what  breeds  are 
best?  How  much  land  and  what  other 
equipment  are  needed?  l.  k. 

When  starting  with-  sheep,  the  first 
consideration  should  be  adequate  and 
proper  grazing  land.  Sheep  will  not 
do  well  on  brush  land  exclusively, 
but  need  good  pasture  to  graze  on  if 
they  are  to  make  proper  returns.  One 
acre  of  good  grazing  land  will  carry 
from  five  to  10  breeding  ewes  for  a 
season.  It  is  best  to  have  a  flock  of 
40  to  50  head  in  order  to  lower  the 
overhead  breeding  charge  of  a  good 
registered  ram,  as  a  healthy  ram  can 
breed  about  this  number  of  ewes. 

You  will  need  a  dry  shed,  prefer¬ 
ably  open  to  the  south,  with  doors 
which  can  be  closed  during  incle¬ 
ment  weather;  also,  sufficient  feeding 
racks  inside.  You  should  allow  from 
four  to  10  square  feet  of  space  per 
ewe. 

The  possible  returns  from  a  breed¬ 
ing  flock  that  is  properly  handled  at 
the  present  time,  should  average 
about  $20  per  ewe.  The  outlook  for 
lamb,  mutton  and  wool  for  the  next 
several  years  is  favorable.  In  the 
Northeast,  either  fine-wool  or  me¬ 
dium-wool  ewes  are  satisfactory.  A 
good  combination  is  to  use  fine-wool 
ewes,  and  breed  them  to  a  good, 
medium-wool,  mutton  ram, 
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RUM 


laminated  rafters  are  expertly 
engineered  and  precision-built 
of  selected,  perfectly  seasoned 
woods.  They’re  sturdy,  built  to 
last. 


RAFTERS 

trusses  and  arches  are  all  pre-cut 
and  drilled,  ready  to  be  assembled 
when  you  get  them.  They  cut  down 
"on-the-job”  fitting,  go  up  faster, 
save  construction  cost. 


MAKE 

sturdier,  longer-lasting  barns; 
hog  houses,  cribs  and  granaries, 
poultry  and  brooder  houses, 
garages,  machine  sheds,  utility 
buildings.  RILCO  laminated  wood 
construction  eliminates  interior 
posts  and  braces,  gives  you  more 
usable  room. 


BETTER 

get  in  touch  with  your  lumber 
dealer  now.  He  can  help  you  de¬ 
cide  which  types  of  rilco  farm 
buildings  you  need,  or  write  to 
address  below. 


FARM 


operators  all  over  the  country  say’ 
rilco  buildings  are  easier  to  build,1 
better  looking,  more  practical 
and  economical  than  any  others 
they’ve  ever  built.  We  think  you’ll 
think  so,  too. 


BUILDINGS 


WORKS 
WONDERS 
WITH  WOOD 

& PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDING 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RILED 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

A  rigid  test  for  the  germination  of 
seed  corn  was  explained  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
its  regular  meeting  early  last  month 
by  Carlton  Garrison,  Extension 
Agronomist  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  test  was 
developed  in  Iowa  and  subjects  the 
seed  to  cool  moist  conditions  for  a 
week  or  two  before  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  favorable  conditions. 
While  the  seed  is  subjected  to  the 
cold  moist  conditions,  it  is  also  placed 
in  contact  with  root  and  stalk  rot 
organisms.  Tests  of  this  system  of 
germination  showed  that  corn  which 
normally  germinates  94  per  cent 
dropped  to  32  to  34  per  cent.  However, 
the  same  seed,  when  treated  with  a 
seed  disinfectant,  germinated  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  it  would  under  the 
favorable  test.  The  specialist  pointed 
out  that  this  indicated  that  farmers 
could  expect  to  have  fewer  poor 
stands  in  a  wet  cold  Spring  if  the 
seed  were  treated  for  disease.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  Ohio-88  is  a 
variety  which  is  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  seed  diseases  picked  up  in 
the  soil,  and  that  it  is  very  important 
for  this  variety  to  be  treated  in 
order  to  assure  better  come-up. 


Leghorns  of  Henry  Rapp,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  J.,  won  first  place  among  all 
breeders  in  the  United  States  who 
had  pullets  entered  in  official  egg- 
laying  tests  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  average  production  of  the 
78  birds  tested  was  264.3  eggs,  with 
a  point  value  of  282.1  points,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt,  Rutgers.  Two 
other  New  Jersey  breeders  also  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  10  highest  in  the 
country.  Howard  Woodward,  English- 
town,  in  third  place,  and  the  Darby 
Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  in  eighth 
place.  The  Woodward  entries  pro¬ 
duced  274.0  points  and  263.3  eggs  per 
bird;  Darby’s  made  265.2  points,  255.1 
eggs.  During  the  past  10  years  of 
egg  laying  test  operations  in  the 
United  States,  the  R.  I.  Reds  of  Louis 
B.  Schaible,  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  were  first 
among  the  entries  of  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  and  seventh  among  all  the 
U.  S.  poultry  breeders.  The  507  birds 
entered  by  Mr.  Schaible  averaged 
245.8  points  each. 


Four-H  Club  member  Walter  Wen- 
gryn  of  Somerville  won  the  capital 
prize  at  the  New  Jersey  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cooperative  Assn,  annual 
meeting  last  month.  His  prize  was  a 
purebred  Holstein  calf  presented  by 
Seward  Johnson  of  Old  wick.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Van  Lieu  of  Ringoes  and 
William  Emmons  of  Neshaitic,  other 
4-H  Club  members,  received  second 
place  honors  in  the  form  of  show 
kits  containing  tools  useful  in  pre¬ 
paring  animals  for  the  show  ring. 
These  awards  were  made  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  Holstein  4-H  dairy  pro¬ 
jects.  National  Holstein  Association 
Progressive  Breeders’  Registry  cer¬ 
tificates  were  presented  to  Benton 
Farms  of  Blairstown  and  Peter  P. 
Van  Nuys  of  Belle  Mead  at  the  State 
association’s  annual  meeting.  This 
was  the  fifth  such  award  to  Benton 
Farms  and  the  third  to  Van  Nuys 
who  is  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assn.  100,000  pound  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Benton  Farms,  Forsgate 
Farms  at  Jamesburg,  and  Vineland 
Training  School  with  three  qualify¬ 
ing  cows  each;  Charles  H.  Kirby  of 
Harrisonville;  Wiliam  W.  Phillips  of 
Milford,  and  Essex  County  Hospital 
Dairy,  Cedar  Grove.  These  awards 
were  made  to  each  individual  cow 
with  a  life-time  record  of  100,000 
pounds  or  more  of  milk.  Charles  V. 
N.  Davis,  Somerville,  was  elected  a 
director  succeeding  the  late  J.  M. 
Nevius  of  Neshanic.  Mark  H.  Keeney, 
Cedar  Grove,  and  Alvin  String, 
Harrisonville,  were  re-elected  di¬ 
rectors.  All  officers  were  re-elected. 


Ruth  Fielden,  member  of  the 
Wantage  Hustlers  4-H  Dairy  Club  in 
Sussex  County,  was  awarded  the 
Frelinghuysen  trophy  and  a  $20  cash 
prize  for  her  4-H  dairy  work  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Cooperative  Assn,  of  New  Jersey. 
Other  4-H  winners  were  Phyllis 
Koch  of  Phillipsburg,  $10;  Birdie  and 
Nancy  Hodge  of  North  Branch,  $7.50 
each;  and  Richard  Savidge,  Penning¬ 
ton,  $5.00.  The  winner’s  dairy  records, 
her  work  in  cattle  shows  and  demon¬ 
strations  and  other  factors  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  the  award. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


MR.  KASBOHM  AND  HIS  SONS  op¬ 
erate  one  New  York  State’s 
largest  New  Hampshire 
Red  breeding  farms.  MA- 
CO  exclusively  is  now  be¬ 
ing  fed  to  both  chicks  and 
breeders  because  MA-CO 
has  proved  better  results 
and  more  profits  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  business. 


LOUIS  M.  KASBOHM  &  SONS  write  from  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— » 

"From  now  on  it’s  nothing  but  MA-CO  for  us. 
Last  year  we  started  15,000  chicks  and  reached 
3  lb.  averages  in  10  weeks  at  a  feed  cost  of  50l 
per  3  lb.  bird.  Sold  our  surplus  birds  at  40£  per 
lb.  Mortality  was  only  1%.  This  year  we  started 
17,000  chicks.  Egg  hatchability  was  over  85%// 
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MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.Y., 


B-B  MA-CO  POULTRY  RATIONS  are  a  nutritional 
discovery  of  Maritime  Milling 
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Because  of  their  high  digestibility 
and  the  low  fiber  content,  the  birds 
are  able  to  extract  more  nutrition 
from  each  pound  of  feed.  Whether 
feeding  for  great  vitality  in  chicks 
and  breeders,  for  fast  meat  produc¬ 
tion  or  for  maximum  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  MA-CO  complete 
ration  that  can  show  improved 
results  for  you  just  as  they  have 
for  the  Messrs.  Kasbohm 


. 
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MA-CO  Poultry  Rations  were  made 
available  something  over  a  year 
ago.  Scores  of  reports  from  a 
dozen  states  have  now  reach- 
ed  our  offices  . . ;  signed  re¬ 
ports  which  definitely  prove 
poultrymen  everywhere 
are  showing  more  profits 
from  MA-CO  fed  nocks.  , 
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This  booklet  is  FREE  .  .  .  24  illustrated 
pages  . .  .  tells  all  the  facts  about  MA- 
CO  .  . .  what  it  is  .  .  .  what  it  has  done 
for  others  .  .  .  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
feed  MA-CO  exclusively  to  your  flocks. 
To  show  better  earnings  from  poultry, 
send  for  your  copy.  A  post  card  will  do. 


B-B  MA-CO  Poultry  Rations  are  available  in  mash  and  pellet 
Formulas  for  broilers,  chicks,  pullets,  layers  and  breeders. 


ALDRICH’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 
New  Hampshires, 
Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks, 
Barred  Cross,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Honest  deal¬ 
ings.  Quality  chicks. 
Conn.  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  Try  Us. 
Circular. 

ALDRICH  CHICK 
HATCHERY, 
Newington,  Conn. 


NON-BROODY  HAMPS 

_ Selective  breeding  has  eliminated 

broodiness  from  this  strain  of  New 
Hampshires,  which  is  known  also  for 
A  JL'y.'PH  Uvability,  fast  feathering,  meat  qual- 
—  lties  and  egg  production.  Place  your 
Wealhar  Order  now  for  vigorous  chicks  that 

. .  will  make  money  for  you  this  year. 

Free  folder.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum 
Clean  and  Approved. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 

J.  K.  SELOEN,  Box  A-7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ETAY’S  Box 


WALTER  KETAY 

“Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of 
our  customers.” 


A  lot  of  people  are  asking  these  days 
how  it  is  that  Ketay’s  has  become  in 
a  few  years  the  largest  producers  of 
chicks  In  New  York  State.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  an  il¬ 
lustrated  folder  telling 
how  this  foremost  hatch¬ 
ery  is  serving  broiler 
growers,  commercial  egg 
producers  and  owners 
of  farm  flocks.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


4*  EDWIN  KETAY 

“From  the  first,  we  have 
tried  to  offer  a  quality 
chick  at  a  popular  price.” 


N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

"There’s  a  Ketay  Cross  or 
Breed  for  Every  Poultry  Need.’ 
LAYERS— “Black”  Sex-Link  baby  pullets; 

R.  I.  Reds;  White  Leghorns 
BROILERS— Rock-Hamp-Cross;  New  Hampshires 
DUAL-FURPOSE— Rhode  Island  Reds;  New  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Barred  Rocks 
All  Backed  by  Livability  Guarantee 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 
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Codfish  Balls 


Amazing’  New  Plastic  Glaze  Fires 
in  Kitchen  Oven!  Enables  You  to 

DECORATE  YOUR 
OWN  CHINA, 
GLASSES,  TRAYS 

No  Art  Ability  Requried! 

TVT  ow,  you  can  add  new  beauty;  give  new 
^  ’  life  and  usefulness  to  discarded  china, 
glassware,  metal  objects  —  through  this  re¬ 
markable,  handy  DELLA  ROBBIA  GLAZE 
KIT.  Contains  everything  needed  to  do  an 
expert  decorating  job,  including  complete 
instructions  for  copying  any  design,  scene 
or  monogram  on  subject  with  carbon  paper, 
13  beautiful  colors  in  jars,  plus  4  extra-large 
jars  of  clear  glaze  and  thinners,  glazing 
brush. 

Just  make  tracing  of  original  drawing 
on  article  selected;  brush  on  bright,  spark¬ 
ling  liquid  glaze  and  place  in  oven.  Out 
come  lovely,  washable,  glazed,  decorated 
objects  not  affected  by  alcohol,  cigarette 
burns.  So  easy  anyone  can  transform  in¬ 
expensive  items  into  valuable  gifts. 

TRY  IT  7  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Mail  coupon  below  without  money.  We  send  you  Della 
KoBbra  Glaze  Kit  complete,  for  7  days’  trial.  On  its  ar¬ 
rival,  deposit  its  price  of  $3.95  with  postman,  plus 
few  cents  postage.  Use  kit  generously.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  return  at  fend  of 
7  days,  and  $3.95  deposit 
will  refunded.  If  delight¬ 
ed,  do  nothing,  and  we 
will  consider  deposit  as 
payment  in  full.  Mail 
Coupon  to  Sculpture  House 
at  address  below. 


Petunias  In  Winter 


I’m  writing  a  poem  to  let  you  know  how  joyously  petunias  grow 
On  my  sunny  kitchen  window-sill  —  Purple  and  pink  the  colors  spill 
In  their  tangled  leafy  filigree.  Yes,  I  am  glad  as  I  can  be 
That  I  brought  them  in  before  the  frost,  knowing  such  beauty  should  not 
be  lost. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


~10z%< 


m  m  m  m  m  m  a  m  m 

I  304  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  me  for  7  days’  trial  a  DELLA  ROBBIA 

■  GLAZE  KIT.  On  arrival  I  will  deposit  $3.95  with 
I  postman,  plus  few  cents  C.O.D.  postage  charges. 

I  If  not  delighted,  I  understand  I  may  return  Kit 
I  for  full  $3.95  refund,  otherwise  you  may  keep 
I  my  deposit  as  payment  in  full. 

J  Print  Name  . 

|  Address  . . . 

!  City  . State . 

■  To  SAVE  C.O.D.  SHIPPING  CHARGES  enclose 

■  Check  or  M.O.  for  $3.95  with  coupon  and  WE 
!  prepay  shipment.  Same  money-back  guarantee. 


_  Courtesy  of  National  Assn,  of  Greeting  Card  Publishers,  New  York. 

Even  amid  the  laces  and  graces  of  50  years  ago,  this  valentine  was  especially 
■prized  by  the  one  and  only  girl ”  who  received  it  from  her  ardent  swain. 
1  tie  printed  sentiment  is  hidden  beneath  the  real  lace  and  scroll  work  sur¬ 
rounding  that  emblem  of  affection  —  clasped  hands.  This  elaborate  tribute 
is  now  preserved  against  a  velvet  panel  mounted  on  a  polished  wooden  easel. 


Infant  Hands  Across  the  Sea 


SELL 

EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Show  lovely  $1  "Butterfly’' 

_  ’  All-Occasion  Assortment  of  15 
folders.  Sells  on  sight,  pays  big  profits. 

Gift  Wrappings,  Humorous,  Handi-Notes, 

Personal  Stationery,  others.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  "Butterfly"  Box  on  approval.  FREE 
Samples  Name-Imprinted  Napkins,  Charmettes.  Floral 
Stationery.  Write  nowl  ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 
145  WAY  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


sm 

FOR  I 
SAMPIFSX 


YARD  GOODS 

Bargains 


DIRECT  FROM 


7/tee 


Fam*us  Mill  tnd  Outlet 

AT  ABOUT  >/»  RETAIL  PRICEI 

. SHANTUNG 

....  •;£&» 

TV/TAIL  coupon  for  free  swatch  samples  in 
■LYA  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  weaves.  See 
for  yourself  the  fine  quality  of  the  fabrics. 
And  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  low,  direct-to- 
you  prices  —  at  about  (4  retail  prices!  All 
fabrics  are  39  inches  or  wider,  offered  in 
any  yardage  required.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  —  or  money  back! 

These  bargains  are  possible  only  because 
we  control  the  mill  ends  of  several  of 
country’s  largest  mills  —  and  because  we 
sell  DIRECT  to  you!  To  SAVE  MONEY  and 
have  lots  of  beautiful  things  to  wear  — 
send  for  free  samples  NOW. 

UNITED  FA£RIX,  Dept.  32 
285  STRAIGHT  ST.,  PATERSON,  3,  N.  J 

f - - 

■  UNITED  FABRIX,  Dept.  32 

I  285  Straight  Street,  Paterson  3,  N.  J. 

I  Send  FREE  —  without  obligation  —  swatch 
|  samples  of  your  quality  fabrics  and  list  of  low 

■  direct  prices. 


Name. 


Address. 


Perhaps  you  will  say  this  is  going 
to  be  a  pretty  sentimental  story.  But 
everybody  loves  a  baby,  and  this  is 
a  1949  true  tale  of  hands  across  the 
sea  —  infant  hands.  It  is  a  link  be¬ 
tween  a  small  new  prince,  who  one 
day  may  be  king  of  England,  and  a 
tiny  new  girl  in  a  Vermont  village, 
who  one  day  will  be  sure  to  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  as  her 
family  has  done  for  generations. 

There  comes  to  mind  first,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nursery  song,  beloved  both 
in  England  and  our  own  land,  which 
says  in  part: 

Can  she  bake  a  cherry  pie,  Billy  Boy, 
Billy  Boy? 

Can  she  bake  a  cherry  pie,  charm¬ 
ing  Billy? 

She  can  bake  a  cherry  pie; 

She’s  the  apple  of  my  eye; 

She’s  a  young  thing  and  cannot  leave 
her  mother. 

Little  Merrilee  is  also  much  too 
young  to  leave  her  mother,  less  than 
four  months  old,  but  baking  cherry 
pies  will  no  doubt  be  a  specialty  of 
hers  when  she  grows  up.  As  for  Billy 
Boy  of  the  song,  we  really  mean 
Bonny  Prince  Charlie,  son  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  Princess  Elizabeth.  Today 
these  two  morsels  of  humanity  are 
held  together  by  that  most  vital  in¬ 
fant  necessity  —  the  common  safety 
pin.  It  is  Grandma  Mildred  Boyce  of 
Williamstown,  Vt.,  who  wrote  us 
about  it,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
Grandma  Queen  Elizabeth  knows 
about  it  too. 

This  is  the  way  it  all  happened.  In 
these  days  of  physicians  and  fore¬ 
casts,  it  was  predicted  that  the  baby 
in  the  rural  household,  and  the  baby 
in  the  royal  household,  would  both 
make  their  appearance  in  this  be¬ 
wildering  world  on  the  same  day.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  young 
mother-to-be  in  London  did  not 
know  about  the  young  mother-to-be 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  It  was  the 
other  way  round,  however,  with 
Miriam  Herwig.  She,  because  of  the 
coming  date,  grew  more  and  more 
interested  in  news  of  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  as  the  time  approached.  When 
at  last  both  girls  were  proud  and 
happy  mothers,  Miriam  had  a  real 
sense  of  country  neighborliness  for 
Elizabeth’s  family  across  the  ocean. 

One  day  later  on,  Miriam  was 
demonstrating  to  her  country  doctor 


the  merits  of  a  new  kind  of  safety 
pin  (Scoopins).  It  was  such  a  good 
pin,  and  did  the  fastening  job  on 
Merrilee  so  easily,  that  on  impulse 
she  remarked,  “I  wish  Princess 
Elizabeth  could  have  some  of  these!” 
The  Doctor  replied,  “Why  not  send 
her  some”?  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  in  characteristic  New  England 
fashion,  Miriam  forthwith  cut  in  two 
her  own  card  of  pins,  slipped  the 
half  with  a  little  note  into  an 
envelope,  and  mailed  it  to  Princess 
Elizabeth.  In  due  course,  late  De¬ 
cember,  the  R.  F.  D.  brought  to 
Miriam  a  letter  from  London.  It  was 
a  letter  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
written  by  Princess  Elizabeth’s  Lady- 
in-waiting,  in  which  she  said  the 
Princess  had  asked  her  to  thank 
Miriam  for  her  “warm  note  and  for 
the  safety  pins.” 

That  is  how  the  “Rural’s”  baby  girl 
and  the  royal  baby  boy  have  just 
extended  chubby  fists  across  the 
Atlantic. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  R.  N.-Y  read¬ 
ers  join  us  in  the  hope  that  Merrilee 
and  Bonny  Prince  Charlie  grow  up 
to  be  useful  and  happy  people.  May 
each  be  blessed  with  that  finest  of 
all  possessions,  the  one  famous  in 
still  another  song: 

’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though 
I  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no 
place  like  home.  p.  s. 

Using  Children’s  Clothes 

Through  the  influence  of  our  local 
Grange,  many  of  the  women  of  our 
town  are  taking  good  and  useful 
(outgrown)  children’s  clothes  to  the 
first  and  second  grade  teachers  for 
really  needy  children.  The  school 
records  show  that  up  to  October  1948, 
we  had  made  75  children,  six  to  14 
years  of  age,  a  little  warmer  and 
happier.  Nearly  all  these  children 
come  from  families  where  there  are 
eight,  10  and  12  children;  the  need 
is  both  sad  and  great.  Our  towns¬ 
women  never  give  dirty  or  ragged 
clothes,  only  such  as  are  all  clean, 
ironed,  mended  if  necessary.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  health  and  gladness 
to  help. 

We  believe  this  idea  would  work 
in  many  small  communities  as  it  does 
in  Hudson,  N.  H.  MRS,  H.  s.  L. 


Tasty  and  wholesome,  too. 
Deep  sea,  snow  white  cod 
and  mealy  potato,  blended 
and  seasoned  the  real  New 
England  way  — the  Gorton 
way.  Delicious  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


m 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother  prob¬ 
ably  used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  dependable  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  water  for  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  so  easy!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle, 
and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  truly  splendid  cough  medicine,  and  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredi¬ 
ents,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


FREE  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
[  patterns.  Wholesale  prices  save  M. 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


Hair  Bow  and 
Lingerie  Lengths 
ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Thought  for  Today 

Yimg  goes  round  snd  round.  Yet, 
for  me,  the  clock’s  dial  today  is  four 
sided.  With  this  issue,  four  years  have 
ticked  themselves  away  here  in  the 
Woman  and  Home  comer  room  at  The 
rural  New-Yorker.  Though  the  first 
day  seems  but  yesterday,  48  busy 
months  have  been  filled  with  down¬ 
right  pleasure  at  this  desk.  The  past 
twelve,  best  of  them  all,  make  me 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  do  my  ut¬ 
most  for  yourselves  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 

As  you  and  I  know,  a  woman’s 
work  is  never  done.  There  are  the 
seasons  when  we  feel  we  can  never 
catch  up  again.  We  talk  about  being 
swamped  in  the  Spring  and  snowed 
under  in  Winter,  yet  eventually 
things  do  straighten  out.  One  of  the 
recent  pile-up  times  was  Christmas 
just  past.  It  really  hurt  not  to  write 
individually  to  the  scores  of  generous 
readers  who  sent  greetings.  Every 
card  was  a  joy  to  receive,  so  please 
let  me  say  to  one  and  all:  a  thousand 
thanks. 

That  “thousand”  is  not  idly  offered 
because,  with  the  New  Year,  we  took 
stock  of  our  mail  for  all  of  ’48.  I 
often  wish  readers  could  look  over 
with  me  what  comes  in  from  the 
R.F.D.  but,  at  least,  I  can  give  you 
some  idea  here  and  now.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  kept  track  day  by  day  of 
letters  received  through  five  of  the 
Woman  and  Home’s  service  features. 
By  actual  count  you  sent  letters  as 
follows: 

926  for  Wrap  and  Tie  instructions. 

2,481  for  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners. 

2,985  for  Leaflets  on  handmade 
iirticlcs* 

3,083  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Our  Page. 

38,342  for  dress  and  needlework 
patterns. 

If  we  can  add  correctly,  the  total 
is  47,837.  You  can  see  what  I  mean 
by  a  thousand  thanks  for  a  wonder¬ 
ful  1948.  p.  s. 


The  Famous  Dexter  Sled 

Some  time  ago  a  request  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  these  pages  asking  readers 
to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  an  upstate 
New  York  Historical  Society  infor¬ 
mation  about  descendants  of  the 
Colvin  family.  A  number  replied  and 
in  the  course  of  the  correspondence, 
there  came  to  light  memories  of  the 
Colvin  sled,  manufactured  in  about 
the  last  quarter  of  the  1800’s,  in 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 

“I  doubt  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
Colvin  sleds  are  in  existence  today, 
though  possibly  an  attic  or  barnlot 
here  and  there  may  hold  one  of  these 
fine  products  of  Vermont  manu- 


Nice  to  Make  and  Wear 


E-908  —  PRINCESS  FROCK,  lovely  in 
crochet  for  little  girls;  2,  4,  and  6  year 
sizes.  Compete  instructions.  11c. 

3066  —  KITCHEN  CAPERS  take  capacious 
aprons:  a  pretty  one  for  protection,  practical 
With  big  patch  pockets.  Sizes  small,  medium, 
large.  Medium,  2Vs  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  ISc. 
NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  address  and 
style  numbers  plainly,  do  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add 
1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


facture.  Many  a  grandfather  today 
will  recall  having  found  one  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  mantelpiece  following  a 
visit  from  St.  Nicholas. 

“The  particular  Colvin  sled  I 
haven’t  seen  for  50  years  was  called 
a  Dexter.  The  sled  was  popular  dur¬ 
ing  the  racing  reign  of  a  famous 
trotting  horse,  called  Dexter.  The 
speed  of  this  trotter  and  the  speed 
downhill  of  the  Dexter  were  of  a 
piece.  A  cut  of  the  horse  with  the 
name  underneath  was  stencilled  on 
top  of  the  sled.  Here  was  a  sturdy, 
durable,  attractive,  fast  coaster  on 
those  steep  Vermont  hills  of  my 
youth. 

“The  Dexter’s  seat  was  some  eight 
inches  or  so  above  the  runners.  The 
“knees’  and  braces  of  the  sled  were 
of  forged  steel  and  painted  green 
with  a  thin  yellow  stripe.  The  raves 
(vertical  side  pieces  in  a  sleigh  or 
sled)  were  also  green.  The  top  of  the 
sled  was  painted  a  dark  maroon.  The 
and  must  also  have  been  of  forged 
runners,  of  course,  were  a  special  job 
steel. 

“One  Dexter  that  I  do  know  about 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Martin 
I.  Sherman,  Pawlet,  Vt.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  fathei’,  Josiah,  about  75 
years  ago.  Besides  serving  Martin 
and  his  sister  Bertha,  three-fourths 
of  a  century  ago,  it  was  also  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  three  daughters,  a  gener¬ 
ation  later.  It  now  is  serving  Mr. 
Sherman’s  two  grandchildren, 
challenging  any  later  models  on  the 
Green  Mountain  slopes.”  J.  d.  k. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

I  will  try  to  supply  your  desire  in 
crochet  patterns  for  your  method  of 
making,  using  and  keeping  yeast  for 
home  baking.  M.  h.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Has  anyone  a  copy  of  Marion 
Harland’s  Cook  Book  to  exchange 
for  crocheted  sachets  or  stuffed 
cuddle  toys?  I  need  only  one  book 
and  will  exchange  with  first  answer. 

New  York  mrs.  l.  a.  h. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
about  crocheting  hankies  and  will 
exchange  patterns.  mrs.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  quilt  patterns  to  exchange 
with  anyone  who  has  a  lace  pattern 
called  Monkey-face  or  Cat  on  the 
Fence.  mrs.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 


I  have  a  14  year  collection  of 
Dionne  quintuplet  pictures  and  clip¬ 
pings  in  nice  scrap  books  to  exchange 
for  “what  have  you.”  mrs.  h.  h. 
Missouri 


I  have  postmarks,  cancellations, 
postage  stamps  and  match  books  to 
exchange  for  china  or  metal  banks 
and  animals.  mrs.  e.  s. 

New  York 


New  Spring  Fashion  Book 
Timed  for  Easter  Sewing 


Brand  new  —  the  Spring  Book  of  Fashion, 
translating  all  the  latest  style  trends  into 
150  wonderful,  wearable,  practical  fashions 
for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Attractive  pattern 
designs  timed  for  Easter,  April  17,  and  the 
coming  season  before  and  after.  Beautifully 
illustrated  for  your  selection  for  sewing  in 
your  favorite  fabrics,  and  ONLY  15  CENTS 
A  COPY. 

Flower-fresh  styles  for  Spring  cotton 
crops. 

Exciting  suits  and  ensembles  for  Easter. 

Delightful  young  fashions  with  flaring 
skirts. 

Cool  sunbacks  with  cover-up  capes, 
boleros. 

Frocks  featuring  new  back-swept  fullness. 

Pretty  and  practical  home  frocks,  aprons, 
pinafores. 

Children’s  play  clothes  and  party  styles. 

Lingerie  lovelies,  tailored  and  trimmed. 

Send  now  for  your  copy  of  the  Spring 
Book  of  Fashions:  15  cents.  Order  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS. 


Hurry— Send  Today!  Modern  recipes, 
newest  techniques.  Step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  for  making  breads, 
rolls,  dessert  breads  quickly  —  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast! 

STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

Dept.  jS-2-5  i 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  2 5t  for  your  new  32-page  cook¬ 
book  "When  You  Bake.” 


Name 


Address 


State 


dO 


COOKBOOK 


READ 

Finest  Print! 

Big,  31/4  Inch  Optical  Lens 
Frame  of  Clear  LUCITE 
Now  Specially  Priced 

$3.00  POSTPAID 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 

Money  Returned  if  not  Delighted 

PREFERRED  SPECIALTIES 

ROOM  927 

17  EAST  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

100%  VIRGIN  WOOL  TUBULAR  JERSEY  —  52' 
wide,  any  colors  desired  —  ideal  for  stoles,  dresses, 
and  blouses.  Colors  —  $1.50  per  yard.  Black  — $1.25 
per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 

Northboro  Woolen  Mills,  Inc.,  North  boro.  Mass. 


I 


OOO  BUTTONS  $ 


I 


EXCESS  OF  STOCKS  MADE  FOR 
GARMENT  MANUFACTURERS 
Wonderful  Assortment 

Newest  styles,  all  sizes  for  every  type  of  garment. 
Blouses,  dresses,  sweaters,  shirts.  Made  of  plastics, 
metals,  wood,  pearl,  ivory.  Plenty  of  each  style  in 
every  needed  color. 

A  prompt  reply  will  bring  a  generous  supply  of  ear 
clips  at  no  extra  charge.  Make  your  own  earrings 
to  match. 

Send  $1.00  only  for  complete  package  postpaid. 
Full  refund  if  not  ontirely  satisfied. 

J.  C.  BUTTON  C'V  202  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.C.  18 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  C old 

rfll  FV*C  Hone*  * Tar 

IvLk  I  w  Cough  Compound 


GILT  METAL  FRAMED  8x10^ 

HAND  COLORED 

Fnlarvemi 


Enlargements 

Send  any  photo  or 
film.  No  extra  charges. 

Give  color  hair,  eyes, 
etc.  Original  return¬ 
ed  unharmed.  SEND  Cl  QQ 

NO  MONEY.  Pay  ■P1*30 


A  $3.98 
VALUE 
ONLY 


postman  plus  6mall  postage  fee. 
Or  send  cash  with  order  and  we 
pay  postage.  SIMS  PORTRAITS 
DEPT.  G.  BOX  103. 
Cooper  Sta.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


-  SALESMEN  —  EARN  $100.00  WEEKLY  - 

Selling  only  six  pair  shoes  daily.  Commission  and 
bonus.  Wide  variety  for  men,  women,  children. 
No  investment.  Experience  unnecessary. 

TANNERS  SHOESy  414,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  rug  braiding.  Large  pieces.  9-27  inches  wide. 
Specify  colors  desired.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
552  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Now,  with  this  amazing  new  Braid-Kit, 
•YOU  can  make  gay,  colorful  rugs;  hand¬ 
bags;  bedspreads;  and  scores  ''f  other 
attractive  home  or  gift  items  out  of  old 
clothing,  blankets,  stockings  . . .  almost  any 
imaterial— in  Just  a  few  hours  ( not  days) — 
and  have  fun  doing  it  I 

Just  cut  your  cloth  into 
strips,  slip  through  3  cone-shaped  braiders  that 
come  with  your  Kit,  and  braid.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it!  No  sewing,  no  ironing,-  no  hand-folding. 
Braids  EVENLY;  won’t  ravel,  shows  no  raw 
edges  or  sewing  on  either  side. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  Include*  com¬ 
plete  Kit  of  3  braiders  plu*  dear,  easy-to-follow 
instructions— all  for  only  $1. 

USE  10  FULL  DAYS 
AT  OUR  RISK 

Send  no  money.  Just  send  in 
coupon  below.  Pay  postman 
only  $1  plus  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age  when  Kit  reaches  you,  or 
send  dollar  now  and  W  E  pay 
postage.  Either  way,  use  Kit 
for  10  full  days  at  our  risk. 
If  not  100%  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  Kit  and  get  your  dollar 
back.  Could  anything  be 
fairer? 


YOUR  GIFT 
For  Promptness 


If  you  speed  your 
order  NOW,  we 
will  include,  at 
no  extra  charge, 
sensational  met¬ 
al  Braid  Lacer 
that  keeps 
thread  invisible; 
makes  rugs  re¬ 
versible,  lay  flat ! 
Supply  is  limited 
so  order  TODAY 
to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting  this  free 
gift 


EXTRA  CASH 
IS  YOURS 

—  oil  year  'round 
by  setting  easily 
made,  beautifully 
braided  items  to 
friends,  neighbors! 


RAE’S,  Dept.  A-10 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

RUSH,  at  once: _ complete  Braid-Kits  @  $1 

per  Kit  under  your  Unconditional  Guarantee.  Be 
sure  to  include  my  FREE  Gift  with  each  Set . 

NAME - - - - 

ADDRESS 
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For  wonderful  soothing  relief  from 
the  miseries  of  your  child’s  cold, 
do  what  millions  of  mothers  do:  Rub 
throat,  chest  and  back  with  warming, 
comforting  Vicks  VapoRub. 

Instantly— the  moment  you  rub  it  on 
— VapoRub’s  famous  relief-bringing 
action  starts  working  2  ways  at  once: 


PENETRATES 
to  upper  bronchial 
tubes  with  special 
medicinal  vapors. 


STIMULATES 
chest  and  back  sur¬ 
faces  like  a  good 
warming  poultice. 


And  . . .  this  special  Penetrating- 
Stimulating  action  keeps  working 
for  hours  to  soothe  distress  and  ease 
discomfort  even  while  your  little  one 
sleeps.  Often  by  morning  the  worst  miseries 
of  the  cold  are  gone! 


DO  WHAT  MOST  MOTHERS  DO 
TO  RELIEVE  DISTRESS 


ftjouryoungste 

catches  cold 


Best  known  home  remedy  you  can  use 
to  relieve  distress  of  colds  •  •  • 


NURSES 


Nine  months  accredited  course  for  women  18-50  with 
grade  school  education.  Leads  to  State  License.  Ap¬ 
proved  under  G.  I.  Bill.  Includes  hospital  experience  with 
partial  maintenance.  Live  outside  hospital  if  you  wish. 
Work  in  hospitals,  public  health  agencies,  homes. 
Registry:  first  placement  free.  Catalogue.  Enroll  now. 

78th  Year. 

Ballard  School  of  YWCA 

Lexington  at  53d.  N.Y.  22  •  PL  5-4500 


KNITTING  YARNS 

8  oz.  $1.10;  3  ply  all-wool  sold  in  8  oz.  skeins 
only.  Colors:  Baby  Blue,  Royal  Blue,  Navy, 
Bright  Red,  Maroon,  Dark  Green,  Dark 
Brown,  Camel,  Luggage,  Light  Grey,  Maize 
and  Black.  Will  send  C.  O.D. 

EASY  KNIT  YARNS 

Box  66,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 

•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle/*  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25*  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.J. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


-  COULD  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY?  - 

Make  up  to  100%  cash  profit  selling  friends  greeting 
cards.  Novel  All-Occasion,  Birthday  assortments. 
Gift  Wrappings,  Stationery.  Bonus.  Free  samples!. 
Name  Imprinted,  Floral  Stationery  and  new  All- 
Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Special  offers.  Write: 
PILGRIM  GREETINGS 

III  SUMMER,  DEPT.  AW-I,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DRESS  UP  YOUR  R.F.D.  MAIL  BOX 

With  a  beautiful,  permanent  nameplate  engraved 
with  your  name.  Inexpensive.  An  ideal  gift  for  Dad, 
Mother,  friend.  Write  for  circular.  BECKER 
ENGRAVERS,  103  Lafayette  St..  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


-  WOMEN!  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!  - 

Individuals  —  Organizations.  Simple  merchandise 
club  plans.  Ten  members  or  more. 

FREE  CATALOG  NO  OBLIGATION 
Ceorfle  W.  Kirby  Co.,  76  Kingsley  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
U4  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Perculator 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 


It’s  Tyme  lor  Beauty1"1™;!;?" 

Hand  Lotion,  Skin  Cream  and  Shampoo  sent  postpaid, 

$1.39.  Thomson  Products,  Tbompsonville,  Conn. 

V  A  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 

■  A  1\  (l \pfy-  Knitting  &  Hug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

*  iLSau&tity  .Bartutt  Yarn  Bill,, Bax 7,  Harmooj.MB 


rADDfrC  Top  quality  rayon  gabardine  from  bolt, 
inuiuvu  any  yardage.  Brown,  Grey,  Black,  Navy, 
Green.  Mill  price  78c  yard.  We  pay  postage.  C.O.D. 
or  Cash.  RAND  FABRICS,  1441  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


YQURQyOl/MGSHR 


LOVE 


j 


inland 

TDAfTAI  I 


Give  your  youngsterTR  ACTALL 
the  joy-ride  of  a  lifetime!  TRACTALL  looks 
just  like  a  man-size  Tractor.  It  is  the  per¬ 
fect  gift  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  12  years 
old.  Pedal  driven.  Sturdily  built  to  last 
for  years.  Sold  direct 
from  factory.  Send  for 
full  information  now. 
INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-2 

164  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  FREE 
LITERATURE 
and  NO  RISK  offer 


February  5,  1949 


Woman  and  Home  Food  Page 


Tidy  and  secure ,  this  method  of  sewing  up  the  Sunday  dinner  bird  is  given 
in  accompanying  article,  with  recipe  also  for  fruited  Brazil  nut  stuffing. 


Whether  you  use  the  family’s 
favorite  stuffing  or  decide  on  the 
fruit  and  Brazil  ~nut  recipe  below, 
a  tidy  job  of  sewing  up  the  Sunday 
turkey,  capon  or  chicken  adds  much 
to  its  table  look.  Using  small 
skewers  or  large  toothpicks  and  a 
darning  needle  threaded  with  cord, 
the  new  look  is  both  practical  and 
simple  to  achieve.  Try  it  and  see 
how  neat  and  secure  a  method  this 
is,  following  these  directions  and  the 
illustration  herewith. 

This  method  of  preparing  the 
turkey  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
first  stuffing  the  neck  and  fastening 
the  wings,  etc.;  second,  stuffing  the 
body  cavity  and  closing  it  up.  Now 
you  are  ready  to  start. 

Part  I:  Clean  bird  thoroughly; 
stuff  opening  at  the  neck,  fold  skin 
over  the  back  and  fasten  with  a 
stout  toothpick.  Lift  wings  to  the 
back  over  neck  skin.  Turn  bird  on 
its  back,  hold  legs  straight  up.  Using 
a  large  needle  threaded  with  cord, 
enter  body  cavity  just  behind  one 
leg  and  bring  needle  out  at  the  same 
position  on  the  other  side.  Bring 
needle  down  through  wing,  under 


back,  and  up  through  other  wing; 
cut  cord  and  tie  ends  snugly.  Pack 
cavity  loosely  with  stuffing. 

Part  II:  Place  small  skewers  or 
toothpicks  at  even  intervals  to  close 
the  opening;  lace  it  with  cord.  Place 
skewer  through  tail  and  cross  ends 
of  cord  under  skewer.  Now,  using 
needle  draw  one  cord  through  the 
end  of  one  leg,  and  draw  the  other 
cord  through  other  leg;  then  tie  ends 
snugly. 

Now  you  have  this  Winter’s  well 
dressed  bird.  If  you  like  new  flavors, 
here  is  the  recipe  for  the  stuffing 
that  went  into  the  bird  pictured 
here. 

Fruited  Brazil  Nut  Stuffing 

Ingredients:  4V2  cups  stale  bread 
cubes;  6  tablespoons  melted  butter: 
IV2  cups  chopped  tart  apple;  %  cup 
chopped  cooked  prunes;  iy3  cups 
chopped  Brazil  nuts;  2V2  teaspoons 
salt;  1/4  teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspoon 
poultry  seasoning;  %  cup  bouillon  or 
broth.  Combine  ingredients  and  mix 
lightly.  Yield:  about  6  cups.  For 
larger  bird,  double  recipe  and  have 
some  left  over  for  later  use. 


The  Wishbone  Contest 

“Why  I  like  chicken  every  Sunday” 
is  the  meat  of  the  Wishbone  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board.  Of  special  interest 
to  women  readers,  we  give  below  the 
P.  and  E.  N.  Board’s  schedule  for 
entering  the  contest  which  runs  from 
February  1,  1949,  closing  February 
28,  1949.  All  entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  midnight 
February  28,  1949. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States  of  America  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board  directors, 
officers,  staff  members  and  their 
families.  Judges  and  their  families 
are  also  excluded. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into 
three  regions  for  this  contest:  East, 
Central  and  West.  A  winner  will  be 
selected  from  each  of  the  three  re¬ 
gions  to  compete  in  the -finals. 

Rules  for  entering  the  contest  are: 

1.  Write  an  essay,  limerick  or 
slogan  in  less  than  100  words  on 
“Why  I  like  chicken  every  Sunday.” 

2.  Write  at  the  bottom  of  your  en¬ 
try  your  most-desired  wish. 

3.  A  chicken  wishbone  inserted  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  cardboard  must 
accompany  your  entry. 

4.  Print  your  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  your  age,  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  on  the  entry. 

5.  Send  your  entry,  wish  and 
wishbone  (all  three)  by  first  class 
mail  to:  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  308  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

All  entries  will  be  disqualified  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  a  wish  and 
wishbone.  Be  sure  you  protect  your 
wishbone  with  cardboard  backing  in 
the  envelope  to  insure  receipt  of 
your  entry. 

A  judging  committee  will  select 
the  best  entry  from  each  of  the  three 
regions,  Originality,  ingenuity  and 


legibility  will  be  considered  in  the 
judging.  Winners  will  be  notified  by 
telephone  or  telegram. 

The  national  winner  will  be  chosen 
from  the  three  regional  winning  en¬ 
tries  at  a  gala  chicken-dinner  cele¬ 
bration  in  Hollywood  at  the  Wish¬ 
bone  Premier  of  the  movie  “Chicken 
Every  Sunday.”  The  three  regional 
winners  will  be  guests  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Film  Corp.,  and  Dan 
Dailey  and  Celeste  Holm,  stars  of  the 
picture. 

Prizes  are  as  follows:  The  three 
regional  winners  will  receive  a  trip 
to  Hollywood.  Their  expenses  to  and 
from,  and  for  a  3 -day  stay  in  the 
film  capital  will  be  paid  fully.  The 
grand  prize  will  be  the  granting  of 
the  wish  sent  with  the  entry  on 
“Why  I  like  chicken  every  Sunday.” 
If  the  fulfillment  of  the  winner’s  wish 
exceeds  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$1,000  the  prize  will  be  $1,000  in 
cash. 

Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be 
final.  All  entries  become  the  property 
of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  and  may  be  reproduced.  In 
case  of  a  tie  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  This  contest  is  subject  to 
federal,  state  and  local  regulations. 


Midwinter  Conserve 

Here’s  rosy  color  in  a  conserve  to 
warm  the  sight  against  a  white  land¬ 
scape  and  snowy  tablecloth.  Make 
it  in  midwinter;  enough  to  last  till 
berry  time.  Use  3  cups  canned  red 
cherries;  2  cups  grated  pineapple;  2 
oranges;  1  lemon;  3  cups  sugar;  %  cup 
broken  or  coarsely  chopped  nut 
meats.  In  an  enamelware  saucepan 
combine  the  cherries,  pineapple, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  orange,  and 
juice  of  orange  and  lemon.  Stir  well, 
add  sugar.  Cook  until  thick.  Add  nut 
meats  and  cook  two  minutes  more. 
Pour  into  hot  glasses  and  seal  at 
once,  m.  w.  c. 
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KERR’S4'WCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


{  This  year,  get  Kerr’s  Chicks  to  fit  your  farm  needs. 
I  Waice  chicks  from  proven  strains,  selected  from 
f  America’s  finest.  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION, 
1  eet  Kerr’s  egg-line  chicks.  Leghorns.  Rhode 
^  (<.land  Reds.  Sex-Linked  Cross.  All  outstanding 
I  eS  bred  strains.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COM - 
1  BINED,  raise  Kerr’s  Dual-Purpose  Chicks.  Top 
I  finality  meat-egg  strains  in  Barred  Cross,  New 
4  Hampshire*,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  FOR 
j  EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  get  Kerr’s 
I  broiler-line  chicks.  Real  meat- 
8  rvne  crosses  and  pure  strains. 

I  FRBE  CIRCULAR.  W rite  today. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

IHHI 


POPULAR  BBBBDS  —  White  Legnoms, 
Barred  Itocks,  White  Recks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Special 
Crosses  and  New  Hampshire*  direct  from  New 
England.  Alsu  others.  Low  prices.'  Before  Buying 
—  Our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits 
You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  Plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Bun 
•)!•  Sexed  Available  Now. 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Offi-  P££\$TER’s 
cial  Tube  Agglu-  *&*****■—■** 
tination  method. 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  W* 

HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 
buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Bosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I’ll  guarantee  our 
chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 

White  Leghorns  ( from  progeny-tested 
breeders ),  New  Hampshires.  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambertville  631J 


pBonts 


Thor-O-Bred' 

CHICKS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POUlTRYMIN-W<  worn  fo  sHor«  profits  with  you! 

rype  Leghorn*,  leading  h«o»f  pure  breeds.  Crosses  ( Sussex- Horn p,| 
I  Colymbto-Momp,  Rock-Reds.  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  sefj 

j  24  ox.  end  over  produced  trom  the  finest  pullorum  tested 
\W»itG  lor  ou»  Profit- Shetmg  Plon  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

20?  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BID  HEALTHY  CHICKS  TfntcJuut  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


J^ULSHFARMfCHICKiE 


Lfl 


Mil  Breeders  car&iuily  culled  A 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_  Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Pontage  Pd.  100  100  100 
Large  English  White  Leghorns. ..  .$13.00  $26.00  $4.00 

Black  Leghorn?,  Aneonas .  14.00  27.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  15.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Rock  Cross  15.00  22.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FJHST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  18.00  30.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks .  18.00  28.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &>  Bock-Red  Cross  18.00  28.00  15.00 
Seating  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

2  Weeks’  Supply  Feed_ 

Your  choice  of 
feed  for  ordering  early!  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires, 
Wyandottes,  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Also 
hybrids  and  started.  For  19  straight  years  MORE 
people  have  bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind  1 
Bin  d-color  cats  loo  FREE.  COLONIAL  POULTRY 
FARMS,  DEPT.  925,  MARION,  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

- - THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT - 

All  leading  Breeds  for  Broilers  and 
Egg  Production.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Folders  giving 
full  details  of  our  flocks. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAY  BILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Get  our  new  Low  Price#  and  FREE  actual  Photo  lit¬ 
erature  describing  the  breeding  and  hatching  of  our 
Hi-grade  Chicks.  Large  Typo  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  & 
Br.  Rocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  H.  Reds,  Bock-Red 
&  Red- Rock  Cross  Direet  from  N.  H.  Hatches  each 
Monday  &  Thursday.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges. 
C.  S.  Graybilt  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatch. Box  6.  Cocolamus.Pa. 

Koch’s  Vigorous  Chicks 

Laying  .  Contest  Proven  strains  Antigen  Tested 
ifarmentus)  R.  I.  Beds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Crosses,  White  &  Barred  Bocks,  English  White  Leg., 
Quality  &  Hive  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

- —  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  — 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Obi 


Keeping  Up  Egg  Production 

By  T.  B.  Charles 


It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  al¬ 
ready  we  are  tace  to  face  with  Spring 
production  problems.  Right  now  we 
are  planning  our  pedigree  matings 
and  sorting  our  males  to  place  in  the 
various  pens.  Of  course,  this  is  just 
the  windup  of  a  lot  of  work  sum¬ 
marizing  records  and  collecting  data, 
so  that  we  can  select  those  males  and 
females  which,  when  mated,  will  pro¬ 
duce  what  we  want  in  pullets-breed- 
ing  cockerels  for  our  1950  program. 
On  a  basis  of  family  records,  and  all 
available  information  as  to  egg  size 
and  color,  body  type  and  conforma¬ 
tion,  hatchability,  livability,  and 
rapid  growth  and  feathering,  we  have 
faith  that  we  are  making  definite 
progress. 

You  may  think:  what  has  this  to  do 
with  me  and  what  happens  to  my 
production  as  Spring  approaches? 
All  over  this  country  we  have  poul¬ 
try  breeders  that  are  doing  this  same 
kind  of  work  in  order  that  you  may 
have  a  bird  that  can  lay  all  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  yet  into  Fall  and 
Winter  again.  As  prices  of  eggs  de¬ 
cline,  it  is  even  more  important  than 
ever  that  you  insist  on  good  breeding, 
first  of  all,  rather  than  price  of  chicks. 
Some  farmers  have  complained  about 
small  egg  size,  and  a  number  of  other 
difficulties,  including  too  much  dis¬ 


will  be  a  safe  guide.  This  table  rep¬ 
resents  data  from  Cornell  University: 


Founds  feed 

required  per  24  hours  per 
100  layers 

New  Hampshires 

Per  Cent 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Production 

Leghorns 

Rocks 

— 

18-19 

21-26 

10 

19-20 

22-28 

20 

20-21 

24-30 

30 

21-22 

25-31 

40 

22-23 

26-32 

50 

23-24 

27-33 

60 

24-25 

28-35 

70 

25-26 

30-36 

80 

27-28 

32-39 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  usual¬ 
ly  total  food  eaten  per  day  is  more 
important  than  the  ratio  of  mash  to 
grain.  If  you  are  using  an  all  mash 
and  pellet  combination,  the  total 
would  be  about  correct  for  most  birds. 
However,  if  mash  and  scratch  are  fed, 
it  should  be  understood  that,  as  we 
get  into  Spring  and  Summer,  we 
should  feed  less  grain  and  more  mash 
even  up  to  two-thirds  mash  to  one- 
third  scratch. 

Breeds  Vary  Greatly 

Breeds  vary  greatly.  For  example, 
most  Barred  Rocks  fatten  more  easily 
than  most  breeds.  So,  if  you  load 
the  scratch  grain  into  these  birds, 


1 


These  Barred  Rock  males  are  being  mated  to  New  Hampshire  females  at 
the  farm  of  Stacy  Cole,  West  Swanzey,  Cheshire  County ,  N.  H.,  where  over 
2,000  breeding  birds  are  kept  every  year. 


ease  trouble.  Now  is  the  time  to  start 
working  on  those  problems,  so  that 
in  1950  you  will  have  some  of  your 
problems  licked. 

High  Level  Production 

Over  a  weekend  recently  I  stayed 
with  a  famous  breeder  of  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires.  He  is  working 
on  all  these  problems  and  more  be¬ 
sides.  However,  as  he  wants  lots  of 
eggs  in  the  Spring  for  his  chick  busi¬ 
ness,  he  uses  no  artificial  lights  on 
his  Leghorns,  so  that  they  will  be 
laying  a  lot  of  highly  hatchable  eggs 
as  he  wants  them  beginning  now.  He 
is  feeding  a  good  breeding  mash  and 
scratch  grain  at  a  ratio  of  about  two- 
thirds  hiash  and  one-third  grain.  No 
extra  supplementary  feed  or  pellets 
are  used,  yet  he  is  very  well  pleased 
with  his  results. 

How  to  maintain  production  at  a 
high  level  is  still  the  big  question. 
First  and  foremost,  the  birds  must 
have  the  things  we  desire  bred  into 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  question  as  to  how  much 
breeding,  and  to  what  extent  feeding, 
are  responsible  for  our  present  levels 
of  production.  Both  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  and  certainly  poor  manage¬ 
ment  and  improper  feeding  practices 
can  wreck  an  otherwise  good  bird. 

Most  people  want  to  have  specific 
directions  for  feeding,  but  this  is  dif¬ 
ficult;  and  for  several  good  reasons. 
Breeds  differ  in  their  requirements, 
and  what  may  work  on  one  breed  or 
strain  may  not  work  on  another.  For 
example,  Leghorns  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  respond  pretty  well  to  about 
the  same  feeding  schedule;  not  so 
with  most  strains  of  Barred  Rocks. 

A  Definite  Schedule 

For  those,  however,  who  want  a 
definite  schedule,  here  is  one  that 


they  will  develop  big  baggy  abdom¬ 
ens,  and  tend  to  break  down  as  they 
get  to  be  yearlings.  Here  is  where 
chicken  sense  comes  into  play.  Re¬ 
cently  a  poultry  woman  wrote  that 
when  her  hired  man  left  she  found 
he  had  been  feeding  a  pail  of  grain 
a  day  to  certain  pens.  The  birds 
were  logy  and  not  doing  too  well. 
She  stated  she  treated  these  birds 
just  as  she  would  overloaded  humans. 
After  that,  it  did  not  take  long  to 
get  them  anxious  to  eat  more  feed, 
and  thus  lay  more  eggs. 

The  table  given  can  only  be  used 
as  a  relative  guide.  You  must  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  tell  when  things 
are  going  along  all  right,  also  to  see 
the  danger  signals  ahead.  These 
signals  are  many;  a  few  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  are:  (1)  Drop  in  feed 
consumption;  (2)  colds;  (3)  inactive, 
sluggish  birds;  (4)  loss  in  body 
weight;  (5)  disease  troubles  such  as 
Leucosis,  worms,  chronic  coccidiosis, 
and  no  doubt  many  others. 

If  Newcastle  disease  is  in  your 
neighborhood,  you  should  definitely 
plan  to  vaccinate  all  young  stock  this 
coming  season.  The  poultry  special¬ 
ist  from  your  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  as 
to  the  proper  program  to  follow. 

Eds. — Professor  T.  B.  Charles, 
Poultry  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  will  soon  start  on  a  six 
months  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
will  visit  prominent  poultry  breeders, 
hatcherymen,  broiler  growers,  and 
most  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
the  Northeastern  area.  In  his  poultry 
columns  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  will  take 
you  with  him  to  many  interesting 
and  instructive  places,  and  discuss 
what  is  new  and  worth  while  review¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  poultry  problems. 


Broiler 


More  than  a 


THE 
WAY  TO 

Profits 

million  broilers 


grown  with  premium  grade,  low 
fiber,  high  energy. 


STARTER  BROILER 


produced  results  like  this  — 

•  1  pound  gain 

from  3  pounds  feed 

•  3  pound  birds 

in  10  weeks 

•  20%  fewer  droppings 

•  dry  litter 

•  faster  feathering 

•  greater  resistance 

to  disease 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT  PLUS 

Starter  Broiler 

Mean  PROFITS  For  You 

Write  for  information  to 


DAILEY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Olecm,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


HIGHEST  EGG  PROFITS 

Not  Just  Average  Profits 

“Highest  profits”  is  not  an  adver¬ 
tising  phrase  or  lure.  Undeniable 
records  of  customer  experience,  plus 
official  records,  have  made  flock  own¬ 
ers  insist  on  Parmenter  Reds’  proved 
money-making  strain.  For  31  years 
our  stock  has  been  skillfully  bred  for 
positive  Highest  Egg  Production  right 
straight  through  the  year  —  plus  high 
livability.  You  just  can’t  beat  Par¬ 
menter  Reds  for  highest  dollar  return. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  order  chicks 
NOW  to  insure  delivery  when  you 
want  them. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


“CHICKENS  OF 
TOMORROWS 


TODAYS 


Why  wait  when  chicks  from  Pilch's  two-year  old 
breeders  can  give  you  better  profits  today.  Hen  bred 
chicks  grow,  live,  lay  and  pay  better. 

Don’t  Delay  —  Order  Now 
Get  set  for  early  profits  —  start  Pilch’s  chicks  now. 
Choice  of  production  bred  Sex-Links,  R.  I  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  meat-type  Crosses. 


14,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 


KIRBY’S  CHICKS 

Are  bred  to  Produce  More  Egg9  and  Economical 
Meat.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  sires  head  our  “AAA"  Mat¬ 
ing  in  these  Top  Breeds:  Forest  Hill  Strain  New 
Hampshires,  Holtzapple  White  Rocks,  Gasson 
White  Leghorns,  Harco-Orchard  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  Taylor  White  Wyandottes.  Also.  Aneonas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Minorca- Leghorns,  Austra- Whites,  Hamp-Rocks, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey 
Poults,  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Ohio  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Passed.  Over  2.009,000  chicks 
hatched  annually.  Our  25th  Season. 

Send  for  Big,  Free  Catalogue  today! 
KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  82,  URBANA,  OHIO 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $2.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  (4.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  1 1.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  :x:  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Broilers  Are  Big  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 


per  pound  of  feed.  Science  has  shown 
that  chicks  require  a  source  of  the 
labile  methyl  groups  for  growth. 
This  need  may  be  supplied  by  the 
ingredients  high  in  this  factor,  or 
synthetic  choline  or  betaine  may  be 
used.  A  source  of  the  methyl  groups 
exert  a  sparing  action  on  some  of  the 
essential  amino  acids  in  the  feed.  By 
adding  niacin  to  the  ration,  it  can  be 
used  either  as  a  vitamin  or  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  amino  acid,  trypto¬ 
phane.  Therefore,  with  extra  choline 
and  niacin,  the  Connecticut  formula 
makes  use  of  added  supplement  to 
obtain  maximum  growth.  Liver  meal, 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  this  ration, 
is  in  such  short  supply  that  many 
modifications  of  the  ration  do  not 
carry  sufficient  amount  of  this  pro¬ 
tective  ingredient.  Furthermore,  the 
quality  of  the  liver  meal  is  lower 
now  than  a  few  years  ago.  Modified 
rations  composed  of  other  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  usually  not  so  low  in  fiber 
as  the  Connecticut  ration,  are  being 
used  with  good  results. 

Animal  Protein  Factor 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  poultry  require  unidentified 
factors  associated  with  protein  of 
animal  origin.  The  requirements  for 
these  factors  have  been  shown  to  be 
highest  in  young  chicks  and  in 
rations  for  breeding  hens.  Research 
work  conducted  at  Beltsville  shows 
this  factor  is  present  in  cow  manure. 
More  recently,  Kennard  and 
Chamberlain  at  Ohio  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  factor  is  present  in 
the  droppings  of  poultry,  and  that 
built-up  litter  supported  better 
hatchability  on  deficient  rations  than 
frequently  changed  litter. 

The  evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
what  was  once  called  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein  factor  is  at  least  two  factors; 
both  of  which  are  supplied  by  fish 
meal,  fish  solubles  and  dried  milks. 
Meat  scrap  may  supply  both  factors 
but  appears  to  be  a  dependable 
source  of  only  one.  Dried  whey, 
dried  brewers’  yeast,  dried  distillers’ 
solubles  and  probably  fermentation 
solubles  are  also  sources  of  the  factor 
not  carried  by  the  meat  scrap. 

Research  has  indicated  that  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  strain  of  bac¬ 
teria  that  will  produce  these  factors. 
A  commercial  laboratory  has  isolated 
Vitamin  B12  which  appears  to  take 
the  place  of  the  animal  protein  factor 
in  causing  regeneration  of  blood  cells 
in  anemic  patients.  Other  laboratories 
have  developed  fermentation  pro¬ 
ducts  high  in  the  animal  protein 
factor.  A  new  concept  of  an  industry 
is  developing  in  which  useful  bac¬ 
teria  are  harnessed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  desired  nutrients 
needed  for  animal  feeding.  It  is  not 
yet  known  to  what  extent  these 
fermentation  products  can  replace 
products  of  animal  origin.  This  in¬ 
formation,  however,  does  illustrate 
the  probable  explanation  of  why 
deep  litter  has  given  uniformly  good 
results  to  poultrymen  throughout 
the  country.  Not  only  is  deep  litter 
an  excellent  labor  saving  feature,  but 
it  also  provides  improved  insulation. 
From  a  nutritional  point  of  view  the 
evidence  developed  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in¬ 
dicates  that  some  nutritional  factors 
are  developed  in  the  deep  litter 
through  the  action  of  bacteria  of  the 
droppings  acting  in  this  environ¬ 
ment. 

Minerals  in  'Poultry  Feeding 

Recent  experimental  findings  show 
that  mineral  requirements  of  poultry 
are  not  as  clearly  established  as  was 
thought  a  few  years  ago.  The  avail¬ 
able  forms  of  phosphorus  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  this  point. 
Much  of  the  work  on  this  element 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Gillis  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Doctors 
Singsen  and  Matterson.  Workers  at 
both  laboratories  have  shown  that 
poultry  are  not  able  to  utilize  organic 
forms  of  phosphorus  such  as  are 
found  in  wheat  bran,  wheat  midd¬ 
lings  and  other  cereal  products.  In¬ 
organic  phosphorus  is  so  much  better 
utilized  that  these  workers  now 
recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  only  to  the  inorganic  phos¬ 
phorus  content  of  the  ration.  Inor¬ 
ganic  phosphorus  is  supplied  by 
bone  meal,  defluorinated  phosphates, 
dicalcium  phosphate,  as  well  as  pro¬ 


tein  supplements  of  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal  and  other  animal  products. 

Excess  calcium  has  been  shown  by 
numerous  experiments  to  have  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  growth.  There¬ 
fore,  rations  for  broilers  that  contain 
calcium  in  excess  of  1.5  per  cent  not 
only  are  expensive,  in  supplying  nu¬ 
trients  that  are  not  needed,  but  actu¬ 
ally  furnish  levels  of  calcium  that 
may  retard  growth. 

Commercial  broiler  rations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  excellent  compromise 
between  the  latest  research  findings, 
since  feed  manufacturers  are  able  to 
utilize  various  by-prdoucts  and  thus 
make  available  to  the  poultryman 
the  benefits  of  research  more  quickly. 
Since  the  broiler  grower  evaluates 
the  feed  on  the  basis  of  the  results  he 
obtains,  he  need  not  be  burdened 


with  these  details  of  nutrition.  In 
the  selection  of  feed  he  turns  over 
to  the  feed  manufacturer  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  his  flock  well 
nourished. 

Strides  in  Management 

Changes  in  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  occurring  more  rapidly 
now  than  ever  before  in  poultry 
history.  The  war  emphasized  among 
other  things  the  value  of  human 
labor;  this  is  shown  in  many  ways 
in  poultry  keeping  today.  Broiler 
growers  in  general  are  an  ingenious 
group  and,  when  put  to  it,  they  de¬ 
vise  a  better  method  of  getting  the 
job  well  done.  The  use  of  large  pens 
lends  itself  to  mechanization  —  a 
trend  that  is  occurring  in  general 
throughout  agriculture.  In  large  pens 
house  cleaning  can  be  done  with 
power  equipment. 

Most  recent  ideas  in  use  today  are 
automatic  feeders,  air-conditioning 
units  to  supplement  radiant  heat, 
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round  poultry  houses  for  more 
efficient  building  cost,  and  other  in¬ 
genious  and  novel  ways  of  producing 
broilers  more  profitably,  a  tribute  to 
breeders  and  feed  manufacturers 
alike. 

Good  management  often  lies  in  more 
judicious  use  of  medication.  New 
products  now  on  the  market  include 
sulfaquinoxaline  for  coccidiosis, 
which  opens  up  a  new  perspective  in 
using  preventive  medication  to  put 
more  birds  on  the  market.  As  Dr.  T. 
S.  Hamilton  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  pointed  out  in  his  recent  talk 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Nutrition  Con¬ 
ference,  “man-made  animals  must 
be  man-cared  for.” 

Broiler  growing  today  is  definitely 
big  business.  Success  in  it  requires 
wisdom  in  the  selectioh  of  the  strain 
of  birds,  judgment  as  to  the  type  of 
feed  to  use,  skill  in  getting  a  large 
intake  of  feed,  and  information  on 
medication  that  will  fit  into  the 
grower’s  management  program. 


No  job  is  too  tough  ...  no  weather  too  bad  for  the  USTRAC! 


Just  make  a  note  of  the  jobs  on  your  farm 
that  your  present  wheel  tractor  can’t 
handle.  Perhaps  you  need  a  drainage 
ditch  ...  a  gulley  filled  ...  a  road  repaired 
.  .  .  stumps  or  rocks  removed  .  .  .  hedge 
grubbed  .  .  .  post  holes  dug.  You  can  do 
ALL  these  jobs  and  many  more  with  the 
USTRAC  ...  as  well  as  your  normal  farm 
work  such  as  plowing,  disking,  harrowing, 
harvesting,  feed  grinding,  etc. 

Pulls  3-Bottont  Plow 

The  USTRAC  pulls  a  three  bottom  14* 
plgyr  in  third  gear  under  normal  condi¬ 


tions.  Will  operate  in  wet,  loose  ground 
where  a  wheel  tractor  would  bog  down. 
No  weather  is  too  tough  for  the  USTRAC ! 

Ideal  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards 

Delivers  31.2  Brake  HP,  20  HP  at  the 
drawbar  —  yet  is  only  37  inches  wide  and 
64  inches  high.  Ideal  for  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Can’t  be  beat  for  hillside  work ; 
rough  terrain;  narrow  working  widths. 
Extremely  maneuverable  and  easy  to 
operate.  Economical  —  cuts  fuel  costs  as 
much  as  one-third  over  wheel  type  tractors. 


USTRAC’s  Dependability  Backed  by  Thousands  of  Tractors 

The  USTRAC  gives  you  all  the  features  of  the  Clark  Airborne 
tractor  that  performed  so  outstandingly  during  the  last  war.  Over 
3,000  of  these  tested,  proved  tractors  are  in  civilian  use  today. 
USTRAC’s  4-cylinder  Continental  gasoline  engine  is  well  known 
for  its  long  life  and  dependability.  Four  forward  and  four  reverse 
speeds,  up  to  6.8  MPH. 


4  USTRAC  “Speedigger” 

Digs  up  to  600  post  holes  per  day.  All  size 
holes,  any  depth.  More  “Speediggers”  in  use 
than  any  other.  Fits  87  models  of  wheel  and  A 
crawler  tractors.  Teens  and  trucks. 


Complete  Line  of 
Attachments  and  Implements 
for  the  USTRAC 


BULLDOZER 

“SPEEDIGGER” 

Post  Hole  Digger 

FRONT  END  LOADER 
POWER  TAKE-OFF 
HYDRAULIC  CONTROL 
POWER  WINCH 
BELT  PULLEY 
SNOW  PLOW 
LIGHTS 

MOLDBOARD  PLOWS 
DISK  PLOWS 

DISK  HARROWS 
Single  and  Tandem 

SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROWS 
ROTARY  HOE 

ROLLER-PACKER -MULCHtEW 
MANURE  SPREADER 
FARM  WAGONS 
TRAILER,  Low  type 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  and 
UN LOADER 


Mail  this  coupon  and 
get  all  the  facts! 

If.  S.  TRACTOR  C0RP.,  WARREN,  OHIO 

Q  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  USTSAC.  Send 
complete  details,  prices,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Q  Send  folder  and  prices  on  the  “SPEEDIGGER.” 

□ - — - _ _ 

NAME. _ 


ADDRESS- 
STATE _ 
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It  Pays  to  Insulate  Properly 

The  term  insulation,  is  used  by  the 
building  trades  to  describe  any  ma¬ 
terial  which,  when  put  on  or  placed 
in  the  walls,  ceilings  or  floors  of  a 
structure,  will  hold  back  the  cold  in 
the  Winter  and  the  heat  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  To  perform  this  function,  in¬ 
sulation  materials  like  insulating 
boards  are  manufactured  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  tiny  air  cells  within  and  be¬ 
tween  their  fibers. 

Hay  will  perform  the  function  of 
insulation  while  the  mow  is  filled. 
However,  hay  has  the  same  disad¬ 
vantage  as  wood  shavings  in  that 
both  will  rot  and  harbor  vermin.  A 
recent  survey  brought  out  the  fact 
that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  considered  wood 
boards  an  insulation  material.  Wood, 
like  any  other  building  material,  has 
some  insulation  value,  but  it  takes  a 
wood  board  three  and  one-third 
inches  thick  to  give  the  same  heat 
stopping  values  as  a  one-inch  rigid 
insulating  board  made  of  wood  or 
vegetable  fibers. 

Nowadays  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
sell  the  poultryman  on  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  insulation.  If  proof  is  needed, 
here  are  the  following  facts  and 
figures  from  an  Iowa  State  College 
report: 

1.  Hens  in  insulated  houses  laid  16 
more  eggs  per  bird  than  those  housed 
in  non-insulated  structures.  (For  the 
demonstration,  23  flocks  were  housed 
in  insulated  houses  and  21  flocks 
were  kept  in  non-insulated  houses.) 
2.  During  the  year,  hens  in  insulated 
houses  consumed  6.1  pounds  of  feed 
less  per  bird.  3.  Hens  in  insulated 
houses  produced  a  dozen  of  eggs  on 
a  pound  less  feed.  4.  Money  invested 
in  flocks  in  insulated  houses  returned 
27  per  cent,  while  only  14.3  per  cent 
was  realized  on  flocks  in  non-insu¬ 
lated  houses.  5.  While  the  investment 
per  hen  was  35  cents  more  for  those 
housed  in  insulated  buildings,  this 
was  almost  entirely  offset  by  the  ex¬ 
pense  per  hen,  which  was  30  cents 
less  for  birds  in  insulated  houses. 

These  dollar  and  cent  values  can 
be  duplicated  by  any  poultryman, 
providing  he  uses  a  good  insulation 
material  and  applies  it  properly.  One 
type  which  is  widely  used  on  new 
and  existing  poultry  houses  is  the 
structural,  insulating  board.  It  can 
be  sawed  and  nailed  just  like  lumber 
and  it  builds  while  it  insulates. 

There  are  four  things  to  keep  in 
mind  in  putting  up  insulating  boards: 
(1)  use  the  right  thickness  of  board 
for  the  job;  (2)  put  the^  board  over 
the  proper  framing;  (3)  use  the  right 
kind  of  nails  and  enough  of  them; 
and  (4)  protect  the  board  fi'om  dam¬ 
age  by  pecking.  Another  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  problem  of  high 
humidities  in  livestock  shelters,  fruit 
and  vegetable  storages.  In  cold 
weather,  existing  water  vapor  in  non- 
ventilated  areas  may  condense  to  a 
liquid.  This  condensation  spreads 
in  all  directions,  whether  the  building 
is  insulated  or  not. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  condensa¬ 
tion  from  forming  within  the  wall  is 
by  using  a  good  vapor  barrier  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  warm  side  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Types  of  vapor  barriers  include: 
the  membrane  type,  which  comes  in 
rolls  and  is  applied  on  the  room-side 
of  all  insulated  walls,  ceilings  or 
roofs;  and  the  paint  type,  which  is 
also  applied  inside  with  a  brush.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  also  a  ‘'must”  for  removing 
moist,  humid  air  from  poultry  build¬ 
ings.  The  simplest  way  to  change 
the  air  is  to  cross-ventilate  by  open¬ 
ing  windows.  A  quarter  to  one-half 
inch  opening  is  usually  sufficient. 

Tight  walls  and  ceiling,  the  kind 
that  stay  in  place  without  sagging, 
are  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  in¬ 
sulation  job.  This  means  that  the 
boards  must  have  an  adequate  nail¬ 
ing  base.  The  25/32nd-inch  thick  in¬ 
sulating  board,  recommended  for 
northern  and  central  climates,  can  be 
nailed  over  framing  that  is  24  inches, 
or  less,  on  center.  The  half-inch 
board  should  not  be  placed  on  fram¬ 
ing  that  is  more  than  16  inches  on 
center.  Since  most  farm  framing  is 
the  conventional  24-inch  variety,  fur¬ 
ring  strips  should  be  provided  for  the 
half-inch  board. 

Finally,  insulating  board  must  be 
protected  from  damage  by  animals 
and  machinery.  In  poultry  houses  a 
two-foot  high  wainscot  of  lumber, 
asbestos  cement  board,  hardboard, 
plywood  or  other  dense  material  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  insulating  board  is 
satisfactory.  Roosts  and  nests  should 
also  be  covered  to  prevent  pecking. 


Chicks  eat  less,  but  grow  faster  / 


WITH  25%  PROTEIN 
AND  NOT  OVER  4Y2%  FIBRE! 


'Uny  BEACON  FEED  produces 
better  results  of  Lower  Costs 


The  time-tested  formula  of  Beacon  Com¬ 
plete  Starter  is  well-balanced  with  all  the 
known,  high-quality  ingredients  essential  to 
healthy  chick  growth.  It’s  fortified  with  extra 
vitamins  .  .  .  amino  acids  ...  a  guaranteed 
25%  protein  content  .  .  .  fat  and  carbohy¬ 
drates.  It’s  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Beacon 
Research.  It’s  been  proved  on  thousands  of 
Northeastern  poultry  farms.  It’s  been  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  years. 


Try  the  high  speed  Beacon  Complete  Starter. 
Notice  its  fine  results.  And,  if  you  intend  to 
produce  broilers,  merely  switch  to  Beacon 
Broiler  Feed  at  6-8  weeks.  For  future  layers, 
switch  to  the  economical  Beacon  70/30  Feeding 
Plan.  You  use  70%  scratch  grains  and  only 
30%  mash  after  12  weeks.  See  your  Beacon 
Dealer  today. 


In  these  days  of  high  costs,  many  poultrymen  are  finding 
out  that  the  better  feed  is  the  cheaper  feed  in  the  long 
run.  And  the  results  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt! 

Beacon  Complete  Starter 
produces  faster  growth! 

Take  these  examples;  a  poultryman  in  New¬ 
market,  Va.,  raised  21,000  straight  run  Barred 
Crosses  under  ordinary  conditions.  At  the  end  of 
10  weeks  and  3  days,  his  birds  averaged  31/ 4  lbs. 
Another  broiler  grower  at  Shohola,  Pa.,  reported 
on  10,000  Barred  Rocks;  cockerels  were  sold  at 
12|/2  weeks  of  age  and  averaged  4/?  lbs. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 


E. 


C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  Stress 
Randolph,  Mass. 


This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
1°,  14(!  )aYe,rs  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


white  anion  guhiirs 

Big  Profits.  Easily  liaised.  Rapid  Grow.h, 
Chicks,  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Bescrintlve  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
DEPT.  A -3,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


- PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS - 

THEY  RAISE  THEIR  YOUNG 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  WANTED:  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

LEWIS  WILKINS,  Route  I,  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  APPROVED^ 


PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assurance 
when  yon  buy  WOLF  Chicks  that 
they  are  from  flocks  rigidly 
selected  by  an  approved^ 
state  inspector  for  eon-  r 
stitutlonal  vigor  and 
egg  production. 


WOLF 

"FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

Von’tl  save  money  by  ordering  WOLF’S  Chicks  | 
now  at  special  low  prices.  8  popular  breeds  1 
backed  by  39  years  of  rigid  calling  and  selec¬ 
tive  mating.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with 
^overnight  delivery  to  most  points. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  from  U.S.  APPROVED,  Puilorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Flocks.  Shows  how  to  make  more 
money  with  your  poultry.  WRITE  TODAY. 


WOLF  FRIEND"  HATCHERY 

Dept.  5  .  .  .  Gibson  burg,  Ohio 


Pure  bred  White  Embden  $1.85.  TOULOUSE  $2.00 
each,  day  old.  Parcel  post  prepaid  and  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Minimum  order  6  goslings.  ADAM  KIELB 
2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  I0O  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


PUREBRED  EMDEN  GEESE;  W.  MUSCOVY  DUCKS 
PHELPS,  OVERLAKE  FARM.  COLUMBIA,  N,  J. 


FOB  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  ef  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  oat  BIG —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  fov  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  Improved  Aneonas. 

R.  S,  THOMAS 
Rout©  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


BIUE SPRUCE , l 


Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old?*  . 
8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time.  Mr«2 
For  Evergreen  catalog  Write  • — 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


JPftew  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
ROP  SIRED  CHICKS 

Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Sontrolled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 

Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock-Hamp)  for  dual-pur¬ 
pose.  Sex  -  Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

"Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 

Write  Today  For  Our  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


DUCKS, 


HILLPOTi 

QUALITY X  PROFITS 
Xturkeys#  with  this  ex- 

, CHICKS /  cellent  stock. 

Over  40  Years’ 


Experience. 

FREE  FOLDER 

Save  time  — 

Phone  Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
Poultry  Farm 

Box  I,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

DAY  -  OLD  and  STARTED 

All  1949  Breeders  Carefully 
Selected,  Tested  and  Proved 
N.  Y.  -  V.  S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  Start  this  year  with 
the  healthy,  dependable  poults, 
bred  to  live  and  grow  into 
profits.  Every  one  produced  on 
our  own  farm  under  expert  care. 
You'll  like  them.  Send  TODAY 
for  PRICES  and  DELIVERIES. 

McDonald  farms.  Dept,  r 


Port  Jefferson  Station,  Lang  Island,  N.  Y. 


Me  KUNE  FARMS 

Super  Hampshire  Red  Chicks 

Since  1916  breeding  fine  poultry.  Every 
bird  State  Pullorum  Clean.  OUr  guaran¬ 
teed  big,  husky  chicks  are  the  best 
money  can  buy. 

Circular  and  Price  List. 

Me  KUNE  FARMS  R 

R.  D.  3,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


ualitV  Chicks 


luu%  Live  Delivery  .lUOStr  lot)  Pits  100  Ckli 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns. ...... $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Shields  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Log...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds.  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Chtx  $9.  Rk-Rd  Cr.AAA  IS.OO  22.00  12.00 
Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  A  Thura.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45e  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK'S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


C*  It  A  Y  B I  L  L 

U  S  PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED 


Hatcties  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 

GraybiU’*  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  A 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets.  Str.  Run.  Ckls.  A  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAY  BILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


ucgo°ed  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free-  Cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH ELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY 
FARM.  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM.  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


— HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS — 

from  Stone  Porch  New  Hampshire  and  Crossbred  chicks. 
U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  price  list. 

WALTER  E.  MARSHALL  A  SONS,  Penstock,  N.  H. 


-White  Leghorn  Chicks - 

Bloodtested.  Newcastle  immune  about  four  weeks. 
Sexed  and  straight-run.  Write  for  Circular. 

GEO.  B.  HAUSMAN,  Rt.  2.  COOPERSBURG.  PA. 


rm  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS— New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE,  R23.  Ouakertown,  Pa. 


“What’s  ahead  for  poultry”?  My 
answer  is,  “I  don’t  know.”  The  poul¬ 
try  industry  is  unpredictable  and  it 
is  hard  to  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen  a  few  months  in  advance. 
That  is  what  makes  it  interesting  and 
it’s  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  it.  If  I 
could  predict  what  is  going  to  happen 
definitely  in  advance  for  each  year, 
the  poultry  business  would  soon  be¬ 
come  monotonous  and  I  don’t  see 
how  it  would  be  any  fun  to  engage 
in  it.  Also,  if  we  could  all  predict 
with  accuracy  that  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  be  good  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  we  would  all  go  into  it  and 
by  all  going  into  it  we  would  make 
it  bad. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  that 
quite  a  lot  of  hatcherymen  were 
raising  their  prices  on  chicks  over 
their  1948  levels.  I  looked  into  my 
crystal  ball  and  while  I  could  see 
that  the  October  and  November  price 
was.  above  that  of  1947,  I  felt  that, 
with  the  production  everyone  was 
getting,  eggs  would  not  be  any  higher 
this  Winter  than  they  were  last 
Winter.  My  crystal  ball  said,  “Do  not. 
raise  the  price  of  chicks  for  1949.” 
The  price  of  eggs  is  now  below  what 
it  was  a  year  ago  and  whether  or 
not  the  price  of  eggs  will  be  as  high 
this  Winter  as  it  was  last  year,  is 
something  I  can’t  predict. 

One  thing  I  do  know  and  that  is 
that  a  lot  more  chicks  are  going  to 
be  raised  early  this  year  than  last 
year.  If  this  happens,  I  would  more 
or  less  assume  that  there  are  going 
to  be  more  eggs  produced  this 
Summer  than  there  were  last 
Summer.  Therefore,  I  wouldn’t  think 
it  would  be  very  smart  for  a  poultry- 
man  to  greatly  increase  his  flock  this 
year  over  last  year’s,  especially  if 
he  has  to  build  new  buildings.  I  do 
believe  that  all  poultrymen  who 
know  the  chicken  business,  have  the 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  etc., 
should  always  make  an  effort  to  keep 
them  full,  regardless  of  how  economic 
conditions  look  for  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  In  that  way  they  can  be  in  the 
game  when  there’s  money  in  it  and 
they  can  be  in  when  the  profits  are 
slim.  It’s  the  only  way  I  know  that 
you  can  consistently  make  money — 
be  in  all  the  time,  using  your  equip¬ 
ment  to  its  fullest. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ever  since  I  started  keeping  poul¬ 
try  back  in  1911,  the  question  in 
every  poultryman’s  mind  at  this  time 
of  year  is,  “what  kind  of  a  poultry 
year  will  it  be.”  One  of  the  oldest 
bugbears  of  the  business  has  been 
the  thought  that  soon  keeping  poul¬ 
try  would  be  overdone.  Nevertheless, 
the  number  of  birds  on  farms  has 
increased  and  better  incomes  have 
been  made  from  them.  There  have 
been  years  when  the  going  was 
pretty  tough  but  we  could  always 
count  on  a  better  one  to  follow. 

1949  looks  like  one  of  those  better 
years  and  more  people  will  start 
chicks.  Feed  supplies  are  large  per 
animal  unit.  Eggs  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year' were  at  a  very 
low  point  and  the  use  of  eggs  has 
been  greatly  increased. 

A  year  ago  some  people  did  not 
raise  chicks  because  of  high  feed 
costs.  Those  who  did  made  money, 
and  will  be  raising  them  this  year. 
Those  who  didn’t  will  start  chicks  or 
buy  pullets  in  1949  because  they 
won’t  be  in  business  if  they  don’t.  All 
should  do  well,  especially  if  chicks 
are  started  early. 

Over  the  years  success  of  the 
poultryman  has  not  depended  so 
much  on  economic  conditions  as  on 
whether  or  not  he  had  good  pro¬ 
duction  from  his  hens.  Production 
hinges  on  two  things  :  First,  the  man 
himself;  and  second  the  quality  of 
the  stock  with  which  he  works.  In 
other  words,  1949  will  be  a  good  year 
for  the  good  poultryman  with  pro¬ 
duction-bred  stock,  and  the  careless 
poultryman  with  inferior  stock  can 
go  broke  in  ’49  the  same  as  any 
other  year.  Wallace  H.  Rich 
Rich  Poultry  Farms 
Hobart,  N.  Y 


In  an  industry  which  changes  as 
rapidly  as  the  poultry  industry 
changes,  reflecting  quickly  the  inter¬ 
relating  economic  changes  in  our 
general  business  structure,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  difficult  to  prophesy  what  will 
occur  in  future  months.  One  funda¬ 
mental  which  I  think  poulttymen 
should  recognize,  is  that  poultry  meat 
and  eggs  are  regaining  their  normal 
competitive  position  with  other  ani¬ 
mal  products.  1949  will  see  more 
generous  supplies  of  animal  products 
for  food  as  well  as  more  generous 
supplies  of  all  types  of  goods  which 
our  people  need  to  buy.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  distribution  of  coffsumers’  in¬ 
comes  will  be  on  a  different  basis 
than  it  has  been  during  the  war  years 
and  postwar  years  which  have  been 
subject  to  artificial  controls  over 
supplies. 

Feed  manufacturers  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  their  formulas  for 
poultry  feeding.  Management  of 
poultry  has  in  general  improved  very 
substantially.  Very  considerable 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  past 
years  by  breeders.  All  these  factors 
are  Working  together  to  constantly 
increase  efficiency  of  egg  production 
and  meat  production. 

This  is  a  year  to  put  in  chicks  of 
proven  ability.  Plan  on  peak  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  late  Summer  and 
Fall  high  price  period. 

Leslie  S.  Hubbard 
Hubbard  Farms,  Inc. 

Walpole,  N.  H. 


Standing  back  and  trying  to  take 
a  long  look  into  the  future  of  the 
poultry  industry,  I  will  hazard  the 
prediction  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  healthy  one  for  both  the 
producers  and  consumers.  This  isn’t 
exactly  a  guess  because  I’ve  been  in 
the  business  for  25  years,  find  have 
been  considering  the  situation  from 
all  angles.  The  1948  crop  of  corn  and 
wheat  was  so  abundant  that  if  it  is 
made  available  to  the  industry  with¬ 
out  restrictions,  the  poultrymen  can 
produce  more  chickens  and  eggs  for 
less  money  than  last  year.  Thus,  they 
should  be  able  to  sell  them  on  the 
market  at  lower  prices  than  consum¬ 
ers  have  been  paying  in  the  past. 
Poultrymen  can  realize  a  good  profit, 
and  consumers  can  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  paying  less  money  for  the 
same  amount  of  meat  and  eggs  they 
have  been  using. 

I  expect  the  demand  to  remain 
fairly  constant.  As  for  egg  consump¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  American  people  can  keep 
up  the  400  eggs  a  year  per  capita 
consumption  if  they  can  get  quality 
eggs  at  a  reasonable  price.  Of  course, 
this  also  depends  on  consumer  in¬ 
come  but,  if  it  continues  at  the 
present  level,  the  number  of  eggs 
used  should  remain  about  the  same. 
During  the  coming  year  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  chicken  will 
probably  be  from  25  to  27  pounds. 
For  turkeys  it  will  be  from  four  to 
five  pounds. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging  and, 
if  we  all  make  an  honest  effort  to 
improve  our  products  and  sell  them 
at  reasonable  prices,  we  can  expect 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  year. 

Andrew  Christie 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

Kingston,  N.  H. 


From  the  poultryman’s  angle,  there 
is  some  indication  that  feed  costs  will 
be  gradually  lowered  over  the  next 
year  or  two,  resulting  from  the  possi¬ 
ble  reduction  from  90  per  cent 
parity  to  perhaps  70  per  cent  or  75 
per  cent,  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  large  crops  harvested 
and  the  good  prospects  for  1949. 
There  is  a  very  favorable  relation 
between  the  cost  of  feed  and  the 
selling  price  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat.  Also,  there  is  substantially  less 
poultry  meat  in  storage  '  than  there 
has  been  for  some  time  past.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  likely  to  be 
somewhat  lower  prices  for  products 
We  have  to  sell. 

I  feel  that  we  are  approaching  a 
buyer’s  market  in  poultry  products, 
and  there  appears  to  be  much  more 


discrimination  and  consideration  of 
quality  and  price  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasing  public.  I  believe  that  the 
experienced  poultryman  has  every 
reason  to  be  optimistic  for  the  next 
12  months  or  more.  A.  B.  Hall 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


No  boom  —  no  bust:  just  a  good 
sound  profit  for  the  efficient  poultry 
producer.  That’s  what  I  see  for  1949 
in  the  Northeastern  poultry  industry, 
My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  nation’s  supply  of  beef,  pork 
and  lamb  is  low  and  what’s  more  it 
cannot  be  built  up  very  much  in 
1949.  The  B.  A.  E.  and  N.  Y.  Bureau 
of  Statistics  report  storage  stocks  of 
poultry  47  per  cent  under  a  year  ago 
and  storage  eggs  45  per  cent,  so  there 
is  very  little  backlog  here.  Eggs  and 
poultry  will  be  used  as  red  meat 
substitutes.  Poultry  meat  which  can 
be  placed  on  the  market  in  three 
months,  will  be  in  strong  demand. 

2.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  growing  rapidly  which 
means  an  expanding  market. 

3.  Purchasing  power  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  remain  high  as  long  as 
employment  is  high  and  wages  stay 
up.  The  15  billion  dollar  defense  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  insure  this. 

4.  Feed  is  so  plentiful  that  only 
government  buying  is  holding  the 
price  as  high  as  it  is  and  this  price 
is  still  favorable  to  poultrymen.  A 
five  and  one-half  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
planted  in  the  nation  points  to  con¬ 
tinued  ample  supplies  next  Summer. 

5.  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  the  smallest 
number  of  potential  layers  on  hand 
January  1  in  eight  years,  and  pullets 
on  hand  not  of  laying  age,  the  small¬ 
est  in  19  years.  This  means  a  larger 
than  normal  carry-over  of  yearlings 
which  must  go  to  market  this  Spring 
and  Summer.  Good  and  plentiful 
feeds  plus  beautiful  weather  this  Fall 
and  early  Winter  have  caused  eggs 
to  pour  forth.  In  many  of  these  flocks, 
high  production  at  this  time  means 
lower  production  later,  thus  bringing 
a  little  higher  than  average  egg 
prices. 

The  restraining  factor  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  prevent  a  boom  in  the 
poultry  industry  is  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  uncertainty,  a  jittery  feeling 
if  you  like,  that  a  recession  is  be¬ 
ginning  and  that  the  cards  should  be 
played  close  to  the  chest.  I  think  they 
should  too,  but  not  so  close  you 
can’t  get  a  good  look  at  them  your¬ 
self.  *  John  V.  B.  Rice 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 
Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 


In  spite  of  increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  consumer  resistance  to  high 
prices,  there  is  every  indication  of 
general  wage  increases  and  higher 
federal,  state  and  local  taxes.  Prices 
will  remain  high  for  manufactured 
products  but  will  recede  slightly 
more  for  food  in  general.  And  with 
red  meat  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
it  will  be  a  little  harder  for  the 
poultryman  to  get  his  share  of  that 
food  dollar.  It  will  take  more  eggs  to 
buy  a  new  brooder  stove.  The 
weather  and  the  foreign  food  re¬ 
quirements  are  most  important  in 
determining  feed  prices.  Barring  a 
severe  drought  or  the  immediate 
prospect  of  war,  there  should  be  no 
great  change  in  feed  prices  during' 
the  coming  year. 

Early  season  sales  of  chicks  for  re¬ 
placement  stock  have  been  very  high. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  greater  returns 
to  be  expected  from  early  hatched 
pullets  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
demand  for  late  chicks  will  be  any¬ 
where  near  as  great.  Late  Summer 
and  Fall  eggs  will  be  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  than  last  year  but 
the  total  number  of  layers  on  farms 
next  Fall  will  not  be  greatly  above 
the  past  five  year  average. 

I  predict  that  1949  will  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  year  for  poultrymen,  with 
the  first  six  months  better  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  As  always, 
profits  will  be  determined  largely  by 
efficiency  of  operation. 

Ralph  H.  Hall 
Brimfield,  Mass. 
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More  and  Better  Chicks 
for  1949 

(Continued  from  Page  74) 
raised  this  Spring,  sour  skimmilk  will 
be  available.  Use  it,  and  find  a  well- 
proportioned,  balanced  chick  ration. 
Probably  some  commercial  ration 
available  locally  will  be  the  most 
economical  feeding  program  for  use 
this  year;  follow  directions  im- 
plieitly,  and  stay  with  them. 

Brooder  Room  Features 

The  satisfactory  brooder  room,  or 
house  should  possess  these  features; 

1.  Space  —  One  brooder  stove,  of 
usual  size,  should  be  set  up  just  a 
little  back  of  center  in  a  room  ap¬ 
proximately  10  feet  by  12  feet.  It 
should  be  possible  to  operate  on  all 
sides  of  the  brooder  and  for  the 
chicks  to  use  all  parts  of  the  heated 
floor.  The  canopy  of  the  brooder 
should  be  of  the  type  which  may 
be  hauled  up  out  of  the  way  on 
occasion,  so  that  conditions  under¬ 
neath  the  hover  may  be  examined  at 
any  time. 

2.  Light  —  We  like  to  have  ample 
natural  light  afforded  in  the  front. 
We  also  like  to  use  a  small  artificial 
light,  say  25-watts,  all  night  during 
the  first  month  that  the  chicks  are 
in  the  brooders,  for  this  tends  to 
annihilate  crowding  amongst  them; 
locate  the  light  about  midway,  both 
ways,  in  the  brooder  pen,  and  about 
six  feet  over  the  floor  level. 

3.  Litter  —  There  are  many  good 
chick  litters,  but  they  should  be  kept 
clean,  dry,  and  not  dusty.  The  floor 
litter  in  the  brooder  house  should 
offer  insulation  against  possible  hard¬ 
ness,  coldness,  and  dampness  of  the 
floor  itself.  Watch  the  litter  beneath 
the  hover  particularly,  and  every 
morning.  Scrape  off  the  accumulated, 
dried  chick  manure  from  the  surface 
and  remove  it  at  least  every  other 
day.  Let  the  chicks  work  and  play 
over  a  clean,  dry,  sanitary  floor  area, 
for  this  is  a- simple  disease  preven¬ 
tion  assurance. 

If  possible,  we  like  to  let  the 
chicks  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
weather  permits,  so  that  they  get 
the  beneficial  effects  of  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  sunshine,  to  harden  them 
off  from  dependence  upon  heat,  and 
to  invigorate  them  in  the  clean,  fresh 
air. 

Vaccination  and  Range  Practices 

There  are  two  more  points  in  this 
program  toward  achieving  more  and 
better  chicks  for  1949.  One  is  to  vac¬ 
cinate  every  chick  against  fowl-pox, 
against  Newcastle  disease,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  against  infectious 
Laryngotracheitis,  if  the  latter  two 
diseases  have  been  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  are  in  the  near¬ 
by  community.  Seek  comp^ent  ad¬ 
vice  from  a  veterinarian,  or  poultry 
pathologist,  as  to  which  vaccinations 
are  in  order,  how  to  do  them,  and 
when.  But  take  fewer  chances  than 
ever  before  on  losing  growing  stock 
before  maturity  can  be  accomplished. 
Vaccination  is  extremely  helpful  in 
most  localities  these  days,  and  an 
actual  necessity  to  growing  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  crop  of  either 
broilers  or  replacement  pullets. 

As  soon  as  possible,  weather  and 
other  factors  duly  considered,  get  the 
1949  chicks  out  from  heated  brooders 
and  under  range  or  growing  environ¬ 
ment  when  they  have  passed  the 
seventh  week.  Not  more  than  300 
chicks  should  have  been  brooded  in 
one  flock;  on  range ^  not  more  than 
60  young  pullets  should  constitute 
one  growing  unit  flock.  Each  such 
growing  flock  should  have  its  own 
colony  house  or  range  shelter,  and 
each  colony  placed  at  least  100  feet 
away  from  its  nearest  neighbor  on 
the  range.  Then,  move  the  respective 
colony  houses  or  shelters  about  on 
the  range  about  every  fourth  week, 
so  that  the  growing  young  stock  will 
)'un  over  fresh  ground  most  of  the 
season.  It  will  be  far  better  to  grow 
the  1949  young  poultry  stock  on  an 
area  which  was  not  used  for  chicks 
in  1948,  if  this  is  possible. 
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Now... 12%  Faster  Growth 

WITH  PURINA'S 

STARTS" A  CHECKER-ETTS 


Here's  amazing  news — Purina  Research 
tests  show  that  new  Purina  Startena 
Checker-Etts  make  chicks  grow  12%  faster 
than  last  year’s  Startena  Mash — the  best 
Purina  had  ever  made  for  life  and  growth! 

Checker-Etts  are  a  new  form  of  feed — tiny 
particles  of  nourishing  Startena  varying 
from  fine  to  "cracked-grain”  size  in  just  the 
balance  chicks  like  best.  They  eat  more  — 
they  grow  faster.  So  fast,  in  fact,  that  Checker- 
Etts  are  growing  chicks  as  big  in  4Vz  weeks  as 
we  used  to  expect  in  5x/2  or  even  6  weeks  just 
a  few  years  ago.* 


And  there’s  a  new  formula,  too — new  in¬ 
gredients  and  a  "high-energy”  blend  to 
help  speed  growth.  Only  2  lbs.  per  chick 
does  the  job.  Be  sure  your  chicks  get  Purina 
Startena  Checker-Etts — one  of  the  greatest 
chick-feeding  improvements  in  years.  See 
your  local  Purina  Dealer  at  the  Store  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign  for  Checker-Etts 
and  quality  chick-raising  supplies. 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


WHITFftOCK 

I  BABY  S-|  ©  AA IMK  ,(M1 

■  CHICKS  lO.UV 

■  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS.  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Parks' 


BARRED 
ROCKS  ^ 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

Records  to  349.  Raised 
on  mountainside  ranges,  h  P'  WORLDS 
Full  of  vigor.  Catalog.  <7*  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  e,  SONS,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith's  Elec.  Hatchery). Large  Type 
White  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks.  Cross  Breeds  &  Mixed. 
Catalog  Free.  Write: 

FAYETTE  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CMAMBBU/B 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Start  with  Chamberlin  husky, 
healthy,  quick  -  growing  Barred 
Bock  Chicks.  They’ve  been  bred 
to  give  more  profitable  production- 
of  meat  and  eggs  under  average 
farm  conditions. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight  run  or 
sexed  —  Order  yours  soon. 
Write  for  Booklet  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  vl 


Arbor  Acres 

WHITE  ROCKS 


i 

*  s 

at  Egg  Laying  Tests  in 
Oct.  -  Nov.  -  Dec.  scoring 
OVER  1000  POINTS 
U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Chicks  Now. 
ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 

18  MARLBOROUGH  RD..  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


MINORCAS — Americas  most  generous  producers  premi. 
um  snowhite  eggs  delicious  meat.  Colored  literature 
free.  CHARLES  PAPE.  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


The  FIRST  CHOICE  of  many  poultrymen.  They 
give  2-way  profits  —  cockerels  grow  faster  to 
market  size,  pullets  mature  early  into  profitable 
layers.  Years  of  selective  breeding  have  made 
Gove. Barred  Rocks  the  ideal  dual-purpose  strain. 

Try  Gove  Barred  Bocks  this 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  year  —  for  commercial  pro- 
PULLORUM  duction  of  eggs  or  meat,  for 
CLEAN  foundation  or  flock  improve¬ 
ment,  for  cross  matings  — 
they'll  become  YOUR  first  choice,  too.  Order 
Early.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

GEORGE  C.  GOVE,  Box  R,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


For  more  meat  and  egg  production  order  Combs 
Chicks.  They  grow  quickly,  lay  heavily,  are  wonder¬ 
ful  meat  birds.  N.H.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  and 
APPROVED,  Write  for  folder  and  prices — order  early. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER"  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHHAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  9,  PA. 
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FEATURING 


g  CLEANER  p 
and  GRADER 
COMBINATION 
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OTTO  MEDERER  SONS,  lac.  Titisville.  %«.  /Wy 


«W«*^VEG0MATIC  EGG  CANDLERS  &  GRADERS 


TURKEY  POULTS  2f£ 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

20  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  T1MERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 

from  stock  immunized  iov 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine 
17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  bur  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  with  Stongate  | 
Chicks.  Order  yours  today. 

STONGATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleanest  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


adds  a  line  of  Smaller  Units 
embodying  famous  features. 
Made  of  enduring,  handsome 

Stainless  Steel  and  Aluminum 
Sectional  to  fit  YOUR  pro¬ 
gram.  You  buy  only  what 
you  need.  4- Hen  Base  Com¬ 
partment.  $14.00.  Addi¬ 
tional  Compartment,  $12.00. 


Nursery  and  De¬ 
veloper.  For  tasty  broilers 
or  fryers.  For  smaller 
broiler  business.  BASE 
$6.00.  Developer  Compart¬ 
ment,  $19.50.  Nursery  Com¬ 
partment,  $29.50  including 
electric  hover.  Also  Com¬ 
mercial  Line.  Starters  — 

Developers  —  Layers. 

Write  Today 

HARFORD  Metal  Products,  Inc. 

Box  R,  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Sectional 

Layers 


KAUDER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Barred  Rocks— Sex-link  Cross  _ 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES  1948  OFFICIAL 
TESTS 

Two  new  World  Records;  highest  long¬ 
time  average  production,  livability,  old 
hen  laying.  First  choice  of  experienced 
poultrymen  for  eggs  or  meat. 

Catalog  on  Request. 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  192,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


LEHMANN" 


^wTuq.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 

H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks.  W.  Rocks,  R* 

ck  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 

st.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free, 
timan  Strawser's  Hatchery.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


cm 


M  OF QUAUTT-CASH OR  C.0.D 

i  ■J(cwmD[ZBLoomm 


White  L»S.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2,  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free, 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Ducklings,  Giant  Pekins,  White  Runners,  Colored 
Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  eggs. 
2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING  8.  PA. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Payers. 
Layers  Large  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCKS.  Mass,  Pullortim  Clean.  Chicks. 
Eggs.  Circular.  CLYDE  RANO,  Dept.  R.  Farley,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  BROODERS— Jamesway  heavily  Insulated, 
economically  operated.  SINE,  RN5,  Ouakertown,  Pa. 


SPEABIN 


.-U.S.  Approved 
nd  Pullorum  Clean 


ROCK-HAMP 
Barred  Cross 


FLOCK  OFFER 

Something  New 

250  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 
GO  DAY-OLD  COCKERELS 

300  in  all  Specially  Priced  at  $60.00 _ one 

flock  to  customer. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Full  Details 
n  WALTER  SPEARIN 
Uox  746-R,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  119. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  Sale:  106  acre  farm  located  near  hard  road 
with  a  9- room  brick  house  newly  papered  and 
painted  inside  and  out,  a  brand  new  barn,  well, 
stream,  woods,  electric.  All  tractor  land.  Immediate 
possession.  Price  $12,500.  If  interested  call  33250 
or  write  C.  W.  Worley,  300  Boundary  Ave.,  Hanover, 
Penna.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Direct  from  owner  439  acre  farm  in 
beautiful  Mohawk  Valley  on  Route  5-S.  4  miles 
west  of  Schenectady.  80  acres  of  garden  land,  50  of 
which  are  river  bottom,  balance  woods  and  pasture 
land  with  5  springs  and  one  good  sized  stream;  10 
acres  of  apple  trees.  3  acres  of  asparagus;  2.000  ft. 
of  road  frontage;  large  brick  colonial  house;  2  re¬ 
cently  built  block  garages,  one  40x74  ft.,  one  30x50 
ft.  equipped  with  7  overhead  doors;  2  tenant  houses; 
about  $15,000  worth  of  machinery,  including  saw 
mill,  large  quantity  of  sawed  hard  and  soft  lumber, 
good  sized  light  weight  portable  irrigation  outfit 
with  2  large  pumps,  wheel  mounted;  5  tractors,  2 
trucks,  with  other  equipment  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Priced  to  sell.  Write  Mr.  Andrew  Boan,  R.  D.  3, 
Rice  Road.  Schenectady,  New  York. 


February  5,  1949 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices 

reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

J  anuary 

25,  1949: 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$62.50 

$61.50 

$61.38 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . 

..  53.50 

60.50 

58.90 

59.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  56.50 

62.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.  . 

72.90 

73.40 

70.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.. 

.  .  89.50 

95.75 

86.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  .  75.80 

79.00 

85.00 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  .  64.69 

69.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  56.50 

58.60 

57.00 

57.00 

No.  1  Fine  Alfalfa  meal . 

.  .  50.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  71.50 

73.60 

73.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

,  .  68.00 

73.00 

75.30 

72.50 

FOR  Sale:  230  acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
tractor  worked.  BOX  0356,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Small  farm  to  rent  or  buy.  Small  down- 
payment,  low  price.  Condition  of  property  not 
Important.  BON  0357,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  House  to  rent;  reasonable:  Northern  New 
Jersey  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  0358,  Bural  New- 
Yorker _ 

FOR  Sale:  98  acres.  Finger  Lakes  area;  9-roonr 
house,  all  improvements;  barn,  milk  room,  silo.  BOX 
0359,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ , 

135  ACRE  farm,  state  road;  Goshen.  Maurice  Minor, 
TerryvtUe,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  or  fruit  farm,  must  border  on  good 
lake  or  have  large  spring  fed  stream  running 
through  farm.  Kindly  give  complete  information  in 
first  letter.  Pay  all  cash.  BOX  0365,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

20  ACRES  clear  land  with  stream,  7-room  house,  4- 
room  bungalow,  store  and  buildings.  Gaers  Farm, 
320  Waverly  Are.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  200  acre  modern  dairy.  Will  sell  stock, 
tools.  Farms  for  sale,  terms.  Grabow,  Sinclalrville, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  farm.  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 
25  stanchions,  all  improvements,  macadam  road. 
One-half  duplex  house,  heat,  hot  water  supplied. 
BOX  0369,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3,00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bart  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

HONEY:  10  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  third  zone 
$3.17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  new  low  prices  on  five  gallon  cans  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon’B  Honey.  Dundee.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $2.00 
bushel.  Tangerines  or  mixed  fruit  $2.50  bushel. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

HONEY-Clover,  wlldflower  or  buckwheat.  Five  pound 
pails  delivered  $1.25.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield, 
Penna. _ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 
packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seedless 
grapefruit,  $4.25:  oranges.  $4.65;  half  and  half, 
$4.45;  red  or  pink  grapefruit,  $5.25;  Temple  oranges. 
$5.65 ;  %  Temple  oranges,  %  seedless  grapefruit, 
$5.00.  Tangerines,  y.  bushel.  $3.45.  Florida  honey 
(shipped  with  fruit  only),  1  pound,  $.32,  5  pounds, 
SI. 45.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

LARGO.  Florida:  Walsingham  Groves.  Tree  ripened 
fruits.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Oranges,  bushel  $2.75; 
grapefruits,  bushel  $2.50;  mixed,  bushel  $2.60; 
tangerines,  when  in  season,  bushel  $3.25.  F.O.B. 
Largo, 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

FALL  honey  medium;  5  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid  third 
zone.  In  new  60  lb.  cans  granulated,  $7.00  not 
postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 
shipped  from  our  own  groves.  Express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct,  90  lb.  box  $7.50; 
55-lb.  bushel  $4.60.  AH  grapefruit,  box  $7.00; 
bushel  $4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper.  Box  103,  Merritt  Island, 
Florida. 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 
color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3.75; 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25.  A  a 
good  as  the  best  you've  had  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd., 
Clearwater,  Florida. 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  light  clover  $9.00;  darker  clover 
$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  buckwheat  $7.20.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5  pound  pails  $1.50 
postpaid.  Forty-five  years  of  bee  keeping.  Purity 
guaranteed.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY;  Not  prepaid.  60-lb.  can  clover.  $10  20; 

clover-basswood.  $9.00.  Carton,  6  5-lb.  tins,  $6.60 
and  $5.70.  Buckwheat  or  Fall  flower  60  lbs.  $8.10, 
crystallized  condition,  $7.20;  6  5s,  $5.40.  (10  pounds 
either  kind  delivered  third  zone,  $2.70;  5  pounds, 
$1.40.)  Low  prices  on  large  lots.  Bay  Wilcox, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COMB  honey,  buckwheat-amber,  $7.00  case  of  24. 
L.  F.  Howden  and  Sons.  Fillmore.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Best  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  pre¬ 
paid.  We  ship  by  express  or  freight.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  clover  honey,  6  lbs.  $1.80;  12  lbs.  $3.45. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs.  $2.35.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W.  fe.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY :  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  pail 
$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Caso  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS,  different,  creamed  honey:  4%  lbs.  pail 
$1.95;  6  15-ounce  cartons  $2.50.  Extracted  honey, 

5  lbs.  pail  $1.65  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White 
River,  Jet.,  Vermont. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.25. 

Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20  all  prepaid  third 
zone.  John  Mosher.  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

BLACK  walnut  kernels,  pound  $1.25;  5  pounds  $4.50. 

Carrington  Callaway,  Norwood,  Virginia. 

MAPLE  syrup:  No.  1  grade  $5.50  a  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

5  pound  can  clover  honey,  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 

Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25.  Vz  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 

Groves,  Largo,  Florida.  _ 

PEANUTS:  Fancy  handpicked  now  ready.  Buy  direct 
and  roast  them  yourself.  Five  pounds  $2.25;  10 
pounds  $3.95:  50  pounds  $15.00  delivered  prepaid. 

J.  P.  CounciH  Company.  Franklin.  Virginia. 
CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  graded 
hand  selected.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  Jumbo  size  shelled 
halves  5  lbs.  $5.25.  Choice  broken  halves  and  pieces 
5  lbs.  $4.50.  Delivered,  insured,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  unconditionally.  J.  Trtts  Hayes,  Dillon  s  c 


DELICIOUS  Sunsnine  ripened  oranges  $4.15  bushel 

Grapefruits  $3.65,  mixed  $3.90  bushel  prepaid 
James  Kimbcr.  Orange  Grower.  Winter’  Park,  Oranrn 
County,  Florida.  _ 

HONEY :  White  clover,  little  basswood ;  60  lb  can 
$10  Excellent  flavor.  L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta 
New  York. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  6,  5-lb.  pails,  $4.50. 

-press  collect.  G,  Vasco,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT  meats  $1.50  pound  post  paid  third 

zone.  George  Daniels,  South Royalton,  Vermont. 

FOR  Sale:  Butternut  meats.  $1.65  per  pound,  postal 
paid.  Lena  English.  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 
HONEY':  Money  back  guarantee.  Extracted  (clover)  ■ 
5  pounds  $1.85;  10  pounds  $3.50;  15  pounds  $5  00 
Comb  honey  (clover):  3  sections,  $2.50;  6  sections', 
$4.75,  postpaid  against  check  or  money  order.  C.O  D 
extra.  If  you  notify  us  within  10  days  that  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  finest  honey  you  ever 
tasted  we  refund  your  money  in  full.  Smithtown 
Bee  Farm,  P,  Q,  Box  3.  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

ALL  out-  of  last  year’s  clover  honey.  Now  We  booking 
orders  for  the  new  crop,  July  and  August  deliveries 
Early  ordering  gets  the  most  favored  shipping  dates! 

Te  J'lb'  Pails  $7.50  postpaid  into  third 
New  York  Lawrence  Rlver  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon, 

ho“fy  clover  and  wildflower  mixed;  five  pounds 

t  ?,  0; PP,unds  $2-55  postpaid  third  zone.  Nelson 

Joslyn,  No.  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 

_  COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
kepf6confied“ndtiaTaten,ity  ^  mothers  «*• 


M ANTED:  Board  in  old-fashioned  real  farm  with- 

in  100  miles,  more  or  less.  New  York  City,  short 
or  long  periods,  in  hilly,  wooded  country.  BOX  0331, 
■Kural  New-Yorker. 


elderly  gentleman  (pensioner)  wishes 
permanent  home;  room,  board,  reasonable.  Monthly 
basis.  References.  BOX  0343,  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED;  Two  elderly  people  to  board  on  farm' 
Earlton  'n^'y  ?6°  ^  month’  Myrtle  Whltbeck, 


MOTHER,  father  and  three  children  wish  to  spend 

',1°  'Y^s  next  Summer  on  real  farm  within  150 
JBSS®  »  J'?W1^ork4r  'Vho  can  accommodate  us?  BOX 
mo-,  Kural  Is  ew- Yorker. 


WANTED:  Refined  middleaged  people  to  board; 

country  home.  M.  Marden,  Apopka.  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Case  Pick-up  hay  baler  model  N  C  M; 
..A-1  condition.  Sweet  Clover  Farms,  MountalnviUe, 
r^ew  York. 


GARDEN  tractor,  new,  never  used,  $149.50.  Write: 

Stanley  Wooden,  Route  5.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

PRIME  Vermont  baled  hay  for  sale:  Grade  No  T 
tim.  -clover  mix.  at  barn  $35  per  ton ;  Grade  No.  3 
tim. -clover  mix.  at  barn  $20  per  ton.  Hay  from  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  meadows,  southern  Vermont  Champlain 
noon  ,?asy,  of  access,  shown  any  time.  Write  BOX 
0229,  Rural  New-Yorker  or  telephone  evenings 
GRamercy  7-0378,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  A  good  second  hand  farm  wagon;  give 

details  as  to  condition  to  BOX  0308,  Bural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


NEW  Holland  baler  for  sale,  Wm.  Manko,  Sharon 
Springs,  New  Y’orlr. 


FOR  Sale:  Rototiller,  free  wheeling,  never  used. 

Original  price  $525.  Will  sacrifice  $425,  R.  H. 
Place.  East  Wjtterboro,  Maine. 


WANTED;  Used  side  delivery  hay  rake.  Benj.  Harris, 

Ohiopyle,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Horse  -  drawn  manure  spreader,  new  or 

used,  on  steel  wheels.  Paul  W.  Sensenig,  Route  3, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


Wr ANTED:  Floor  hand  loom  weaving  about  45  Inches; 

four  harnesses  or  more.  BOX  0332,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  to  hire  bees:  50  strong  colonies  for 
pollenizing  largo  apple  orchard  in  West  Newbury, 
Mass.  May  5th  to  25th.  A.  C.  Gilbert,  8231 
Doncaster  Place,  Jamaica  3.  N  Y 


WANTED :  Square  tut  lathe  nails  and  smaller  cut 
nails;  also  one  crow  for  pet.  BOX  0333,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Ford  or  Ferguson  plows.  Jaro  Malec, 
Northvilie.  New  York 


FOR  Sale:  Case  tractor  manure  spreader,  new:  List 
price.  Also  International  wire  pick-up  baler,  good 
condition,  cheap.  Mledema,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.  Phono 
Middletown  94-2287. _ 

STOKER.  Iron  Fireman,  Hopper.  300  lbs.  including 

all  controls,  clock  and  thermostat-bituminous,  model 
R-60;  good  condition.  $200.  Power  saw,  Lowther  0, 
including  clutch,  power  drive,  extra  blade,  brush 
guard  and  buckstand;  little  used;  $300.  Norman  8. 
Rein,  Oyster  Bay  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  In.  rag  rugs  $2.98  post¬ 
paid.  Rag  carpet  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St,,  Hazleton,  Pa. _ ' 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages  after  May  5th. 

2-lbs.  $4.50;  y  lbs.  $5.(50,  queens  included;  $1  00 
per  package  books  order.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton. 
New  Jersey. 

CLETRAC  crawler  with  winch  and  blade.  Duncan 

Dow,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

25  TONS  top  quality  early  cut  mixed  hay,  (timothy, 

clover  and  Red  Top).  Bales  800  pounds.  Write  or 
phone  for  price,  Myers  Groo,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Petersime  electric  incubator,  good  con¬ 

dition.  9.296  eggs;  $300  at  farm.  Paul  Jansen. 
Mansfield  Centre,  Conn. _ 

BUCKEYE  all-electric  Incubator.  3,000  egg  capacity. 

Condition  like  new.  Very  good  hatcher.  Price  $150, 
cost  $450.  Charles  H.  Schneible,  Route  5,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  posts.  Wholesale. 

Fletcher  Farms.  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  BGS  38  Cletrac  crawler  tractor  with  extras 
Pulls  4  or  5  bottom  plow.  Excellent  condition. 
Scholl  Bros.,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  Used  30-50  gallon  barrel  electric  churn 

without  motor.  P.  Moore,  15  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  York  26,  N.  Y.  _ 

BOLENS-Huski  garden  tractor,  3  hp..  used  one 

season;  plow  cultivator  and  cut  harrow  practically 
new.  Reasonable.  Allan  Bodine,  Florence,  N.  J' 
Phone  Florence  423-W. _ 

FOB  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts,  all  sizes  and  telephone 
poles.  Erwin  Ackerman.  Hanisville,  N.  Y. 
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Egg  Laying  Tests  Record  for  1948 


By  C.  S.  Platt 


Rhode  Island  Reds  gave  the  high¬ 
est  production  last  year  in  the  egg 
laying  .tests  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  average  of  the  2,652  birds 
entered  being  231.8  points  and  221.9 
eggs.  The  highest  pen  in  the  breed 
was  also  the  highest  pen  in  the 
United  States  for  all  breeds  during 
the  year  1947-48.  This  honor  went  to 
an  entry  of  the  Harco  Orchards  and 
Poultry  Farm.  South  Easton,  Mass., 
in  the  Western  New  York  test;  the 
13  birds  in  the  pen  scored  3,985.65 
points,  3,652  eggs. 

Second  in  production  were  the 
new  Inbred-Hybrids  entered  chiefly 
in  the  egg  laying  tests  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  A  total  of  325  birds  were 
entered  under  this  classification,  and 
their  average  production  was  220.7 
points,  215.6  eggs,  with  a  mortality 
of  13.8  per  cent.  This  production  of 
the  hybrid  chickens  from  inbred 
strains  seems  quite  remarkable  and 
suggests  that  this  new  line  of  breed¬ 
ing  may  soon  offer  rather  stiff 
competition  to  those  who  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  standard  breeds.  Stock 
entered  as  ordinary  crossbreds  did 
not  rank  as  well  as  the  hybrid 
strains,  the  65  birds  in  the  crossbred 
classification  averaging  only  203.1 
points,  201.9  eggs. 

White  Leghorns  followed  the  in¬ 
bred-hybrids  rather  closely  with 
217.9  points,  211.8  eggs.  This  average 
was  obtained  on  5,642  birds  and 
probably  is  not  exactly  comparable 
with  the  relatively  few  hybrids  that 
were  entered  in  the  tests.  The  lowest 
mortality  in  all  breeds  occurred  in 
the  entries  of  Black  Minorcas,  where 
there  was  no  loss  whatsoever  among 
the  26  birds  entered.  The  Black 
Minorcas  also  ranked  high  in  egg 


period  of  282.1  points,  264.3  eggs  and 
a  mortality  of  8.9  per  cent.  Second 
highest  among  all  United  States 
breeders  for  the  same  period  of  time 
was  the  Harco  Orchards  mentioned 
previously,  their  Rhode  Island  Reds 
turning  an  average  of  277.8  points, 
257.0  eggs;  mortality  was  6.4  per  cent. 
The  records  of  the  10  highest  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  for  the  three- 
year  period  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  tests 
being  operated  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  under  uniform  rules  approved  by 
the  Council  of  American  Official  Egg 
Laying  Tests,  there  are  some  special 
testing  projects  aimed  toward  answer¬ 
ing  other  problems  associated  with 
the  poultry  industry.  The  Production 
and  Broiler  Test  being  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  State  of  Maine  has  brought  out 
the  differences  that  now  exist  in  our 
poultry  stock  with  regard,  not  only 
to  egg  production,  but  also  to  in¬ 
herent  hatchability  of  the  eggs,  rate 
of  feathering,  body  weight  of  the 
broilers  at  the  age  of  14  weeks,  and 
percentage  of  birds  that  show  high¬ 
est  quality  when  judged  by  grade 
after  dressing  for  market.  The  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  strains  entered  was  based 
upon  the  actual  egg  production  of  the 
birds  entered,  the  hatchability  of 
their  eggs  and  the  growth  record  of 
their  offspring.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  pick  a  winning  pen  in  the  test  as 
no  one  source  of  stock  proved  su¬ 
perior  in  all  points.  For  instance,  the 
highest  production  stock  failed  to 
hold  a  leading  position  in  any  of  the 
other  traits  observed.  Likewise,  the 
stock  showing  the  most  rapid  rate  of 
feathering  failed  to  exceed  in  any 


Ten  Highest  in  U.  S.  Egg  Laying 

Tests 

Breed 

Owner 

Birds 

Points 

Eggs 

Per  Cent 

Entered 

Per  Bird 

Per  Bird  Mortality 

W.  L. 

Rapp’s  Poultry  Fm.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

78 

282.1 

264.3 

8.9 

R.  I.  R. 

Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass . 

234 

277.8 

257.0 

6.4 

W.  L. 

Howard  Woodward,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

78 

274.0 

263.3 

0 

R.  I.  R. 

Webster  Poultry  Fm.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.. . 

39 

273.7 

257.6 

10.2 

R.  I.  R. 

Crooks  Farm,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. . . 

338 

271.5 

254.5 

8.3 

W.  L. 

Dryden  Poultry  Fm.,  Modesto,  Calif. . . 

325 

268.6 

258.5 

8.0 

B.  P.  R. 

Dryden  Poultry  Fm.,  Modesto,  Calif. . . 

169 

265.7 

259.2 

8.3 

W.L. 

Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

195 

265.2 

255.1 

10.2 

R.I.R. 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Torrington,  Conn. 

39 

265.0 

249.4 

7.6 

W.  L. 

Guy  A.  Leader,  York,  Pa . 

130 

264.2 

252.1 

7.6 

weight, "’which  was  more  or  less  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  reputation 
of  the  breed,  yet  it  did  not  take  first 
place;  the  Anconas  produced  the 
heaviest  eggs,  averaging  24.96  ounces 
to  the  dozen. 

Many  odd  breeds  were  represented 
in  the  laying  tests  with  productions 
of  varying  amounts,  the  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  for  instances,  having  the  poor¬ 
est  record  with  an  average  of  only 
128.8  points  and  132.3  eggs.  The  Light 
Brahmas,  a  breed  more  or  less  in¬ 
tended  for  purely  meat  production, 
averaged  135.9  points,  136.8  eggs.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  respect 
that  their  eggs  averaged  less  than  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen  —  actually  23.86 
—certainly  suggesting  that  a  large 
bird  does  not  necessarily  insure  a 
large  egg. 

High  among  the  individual  birds 
for  the  year  was  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
entry  of  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  in  the  Maine  test;  this  bird 
produced  337  eggs  that  scored  368.70 
points  during  the  test  year.  Not  far 
behind  her  was  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  of  R.  C.  Cobb,  Concord,  Mass., 
entered  in  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  test. 
Actually,  the  Barred  Rock  at  Storrs 
'a_M  more  eggs  than  did  the  Red  in 
Maine,  but  they  were  not  as  large, 
with  the  end  result  that  the  total 
point  score  of  the  Barred  Rock  was 
only  362.60.  Neither  of  the  high  birds 
set  up  new  standards;  their  records 
nad  been  exceeded  in  previous  years, 
in  fact,  only  two  new  individual  bird 
records  were  established:  one  the 
Leghorn  entry  of  Philip 
Maddux,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  in  s  the 

o™nolylvania  test>  with  248  eggs, 
^i2.30  points;  the  other  the  Light 
Sussex  entered  by  Miriam  Parlin, 
x  -+Yer  ®ay>  N.  Y.,  in  the  Maine  test, 
with  268  eggs,  265.20  points. 

ln  a  study  of  records  of  the  past 
three  years  in  all  United  States  lay- 
_>g  tests,  the  Leghorns  of  Rapp’s 
t°ult7  Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J., 
opped  all  breeders  with  an  average 
c  hual  production  for  the  three-year 


other  point,  as  did  the  entry  making 
the  greatest  gains  in  growth.  The 
test  indicated  that  breeding  for  a 
combination  of  all  the  desirable  quali¬ 
ties,  in  a  strain  intended  for  both 
production  and  meat  qualities,  may 
be  a  greater  task  than  it  seems. 

Another  non-standard  type  of  test 
was  conducted  last  year,  one  aimed 
toward  a  study  of  the  quality  of 
pullet  chicks  produced  by  poultry 
breeders  for  commercial  sale.  This 
project,  started  in  New  Jersey  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  conducted  an¬ 
nually,  is  based  upon  the  record  of  16 
pullets,  entered  on  October  1  each 
year,  from  a  group  of  30  sexed  pullet 
chicks  selected  at  random  at  hatching 
time  on  the  owner’s  farm.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  the  test  this  past  year  was 
Howard  Woodward  of  Englishtown, 
N.  J.,  whose  entry  returned  $6.34  per 
bird  over  cost  of  feed.  The  average 
return  above  feed  cost  from  all  birds 
entered  was  $3.40  a  bird;  the  poorest 
return,  $2.82.  Factors  responsible  for 
the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  return — $6.34  and  $2.82 — 
make  up  the  real  core  of  successful 
poultry  farming  and,  no  doubt,  are 
associated  with  farm  management  as 
well  as  breeding,  since  the  owner 
rears  the  selected  pullet  chicks  on 
his  own  farm.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  knowledge  that  these  factors 
all  have  their  effect  before  the  pullet 
ever  lays  her  first  egg,  since  the 
management  was  uniform  for  all  en¬ 
tries  during  the  year  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

All  the  various  types  of  tests  now 
being  conducted  stress  the  need  for 
good  foundation  stock,  regardless  of 
whether  the  purpose  is  to  produce 
market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  chicks  for 
egg  production,  or  chicks  for  meat 
production.  The  various  official  tests 
aid  in  pointing  the  way  to  improved 
breeding  and  indicate  who  is  accom¬ 
plishing  the  desired  results,  eventual¬ 
ly  showing  the  farmer  where  he  can 
obtain  stock  that  will  give  him  the 
greatest  economic  return. 


Chicks  pay-off  in  the 
laying  house  after  you 
have  invested  many  dol¬ 
lars  on  feed,  labor  and 
equipment.  If  you  have 
experimented  with  “bar¬ 
gain”  chicks  you  found  _ 

to  your  regret  that  your  profit  was  far  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  you  made  the  right  start  by  buying  quality  chicks  that  come  to 
you  from  a  bred-in  profit  strain. 

Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  give  their  own  answers  to  profitable  heavy 
egg  production.  For  example:  in  the  18th  Maine  Egg  Laying  Test 
a  pen  of  13  average  non-pedigreed,  non-trap  nested  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  pullets  laid  3,205  eggs  for  an  average  of  246.54  eggs  per 
bird.  In  another  similar  test,  they  shelled  out  3,214  eggs  for  an 
average  of  247.23  eggs  per  bird.  Customer  experience  proves  that 
all  Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  are  money-makers  because  of  their  high 
egg  production. 

More  than  10,000  Hall  customers  have  learned  from  experience 
that  every  Hall  Brothers’  chick  is  born  with  a  bred-in-profit 
record  —  born  of  proved  layers  on  both  sides.  They  honestly  ex¬ 
pect  —  and  get  —  EX¬ 
TRA  eggs  and  EXTRA 
^ - -  profits. 

-- —  n=^=. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  CATALOG 


We  hatch  chicks  froftT 
6  PUREBREEDS :  Hall’s 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Hall’s  New  Hampshires; 
Hall’s  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  Hall’s  White  Leghorns;  Hall’s  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Hall’s  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  3  HALLCROSS: 
Barred  Hallcross;  Sex-Linked  Hallcross;  Heavy  White 
Hallcross.  All  chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Clean  stock  by 
Official  State  Test. 

See  your  Hall  Dealer  today,  or  write  direct  for  prices  and 
delivery  dates. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  •  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WEU  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


A  SCIENTIFIC 
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biend  FOR 
GREATER  PROpUCT>°_ 
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MINERALS 


High  Animal  Protein  Content 

More  eggs  mean  more  dollars  for  you. 
Here.  is  a  mash  that's  carefully  blended  to 
provide  vigorous  egg  production.  Backed 
by  Moon's  94  years  of  experience,  skill 
3nd  knowledge.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"Feeding  Poultry  tor  Profit,"  and  name  of 
nearest  Moon  Feed  DealeF.'* 


.GEO.  Q.  MOON  &  CO.|  INC.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal . >k  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1949 


SUNNYBROOK 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Baby  Chicks 

Profit-bred  from  proven  strains  using  R.  O.  P.  males. 
Started  Chicks,  Started  Pullets,  4-6-8  week  Capons. 
Hatches  every  week  of  the  year. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
SEX-LINKED  (Black  Pullets)  Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular. 

Established  1920 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  R.  PHONE  504,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  cmcK: 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100 

10  extra  baby  chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  before 
March  1,  to  be  shipped  any  time.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 
pullorum  tested  breeding  flocks.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery. 
100%  live  arrival. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


CHICKS 

ORDERED 


White  4.  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rooks.  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White  &  Black  Minoreas . 


$11.95  $14.40  $13.45 


12.95 

12.95 


14.95 

23.50 


13.90 

6.00 


$8-95 

ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$10.50 


Per 

100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


1  YOU  CAN  BE  | 
|  suae  WITH 

WENE 

fllirifr  FOR  EXTRA  EGGS  , 
IVlIini  FOR  MORE  MEAT  1 

and  Top  Production. 

R.O.P.  SIRED — Highest  production  pullet  chicks  guaranteed  from  100%  R.O.P 
Sired  Breeders  (30%  Wene  Breeders  R.O.P.  Sired).  wcut 

WENE’S  5-POINT  SELECTION  (size,  vigor,  production,  early  maturity  and  tLmt"  "• 
meat  characteristics)  assure  you  the  finest  chicks  available. 

M  ^  U.S.-N.J.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

NEWCASTLE  RESISTANT  CHICKS 

Chicks  with  inherited  immunity  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  weeks  against  Newcastle 
Disease  are  available.  Ask  for  them. 


Wen  Breeding  Firm  where  stock  is  proied  and  constantly  improved 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST  box  b-6 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


WENE — a  name  that  made  Vineland  the  chick  capital  of  America. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 
stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
—  quick  growing,  ihigh  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

•CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  __ egg 
or  broiler  meat  production. 

MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


IEMMENS  IARGE I  EG  HORNS 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest  —  317  Eggs. 

Third  Highest  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest. 

Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  Western  N.  Y. 

Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds 
taken  from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50,000  birds  of  this  contest  stock 

insures  you  delivery  of  Baby  Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after.  100%  _ 

live  delivery.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and 
100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per  Catalog.  Started  Stock, 
all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page  Catalog. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104R,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

TWO  SIZES  5  FT.  BY  8  FT.  &  8  FT.  BY  10  FT. 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Inumedlate  ship- 

_  ment.  A  few  dealerships 

Still  available.  BOOMER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  52  NILES  AVE„  -  WARREN,  OHIO 


5*85  PER  BIRD  PROFIT 

OVER  FEED  COSTS— MADE  IN  ONE  YEAR 

by  CEDARfiURST  LEGHORNS 

at  1948  N.  i.  Flock  Mating  Test.  You  can 
get  efficient  production  with  these  birds,  too. 
Order  Cedarhurst  Longtime  Leghorns  now  — 
for  earlier  egg  profits.  Write  for  catalog 
today  to  ALFRED  TRUDEL,  BOX  R, 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM, 

RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Preventing  Poult  Problems 


By  Mack 

Last  year,  about  one  out  of  every 
five  poults  hatched  died  before  they 
reached  market  age,  and  about  half 
of  these  died  in  tne  brooder  house. 
This  fact  means  that  the  turkey 
grower,  who  is  to  have  a  profitable 
program  of  turkey  management,  must 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  he  employs  in  his  brooder  house. 
Only  through  a  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  by  employing  methods  of 
preventing  them,  will  it  be  possible 
to  cut  down  this  mortality. 

Naturally,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
the  turkey  operation  with  a  good 
poult.  The  characteristics  found  in 
the  breeding  flock  will  be  those 
which  develop  in  the  growing  off¬ 
spring.  Many  abnormalities  and  de¬ 
fects  are  inherited.  The  ability  of 
poults  to  live,  grow  and  thrive  under 
commercial  methods  of  production,  is 
oftentimes  the  result  of  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  breeds.  There  are  many 
types  and  strains  of  turkeys;  some 
are  large  and  some  are  small.  Some 
convert  feed  to  meat  efficiently,  and 
some  do  not.  Some  lay  down  good 
fleshing  early,  others  late.  These  fac¬ 
tors,  good  and  bad,  have  been  bred 
into  the  poults,  and  are  there  when 
they  hatch.  Only  through  a  study 
of  the  parental  flock  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  poult  which  will  live 
well  and  grow  into  the  most  profit¬ 
able  bird. 

Disease  Cuts  Profits 

Disease  is  a  serious  contender  for 
profits,  and  there  are  few  turkey  dis¬ 
eases  which  can  be  corrected  or  cured 
through  treatment.  The  word,  pre¬ 
vention,  probably  has  the  greatest 
scope  of  meaning  on  a  turkey  farm. 
A  good  sanitation  program  to  ward 
off  the  onset  of  any  disease  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times.  The  turkey 
grower  who  waits  until  disease 
strikes,  and  then  tries  to  prevent  its 
spread,  will  usually  have  a  high  death 
loss. 

If  stationary  brooder  houses  are 
used,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  hot,  soapy  water  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  poults  arrive. 
Cleaning  not  only  means  washing 
them  out,  but  it  means  scrubbing 
them  out  too.  After  this  scrubbing, 
allow  the  house  to  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  disinfect  with  a  good  and 
lasting  disinfectant.  All  porches 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
brooder  stoves  should  then  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  placed  in  the  house 
and  started. 

Poults  are  Their  Own  Best 
Thermometer 

A  temperature  of  90  degrees  F. 
should  be  maintained  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover  for  the  first  few  days.  But 
too  many  people  pay  more  attention 
to  the  thermometer  than  they  do  the 
poults.  The  comfort  of  the  poults 
themselves  is  the  only  true  indicator 
of  correct  temperature.  The  poults 
represent  the  best  thermometer  that 
you  have.  If  they  settle  down  and 
sleep  near  the  edge  of  the  hover,  then 
the  temperature  is  correct.  If  they 
are  far  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
hover,  then  the  temperature  is  too 
warm;  if  in  close  to  the  stove,  then 
the  temperature  is  too  cool. 

Stove  adjustments  should  normally 
be  made  only  after  dark,  because 
naturally  there  will  be  more  daytime 
fluctuations  in  hover  temperature 
than  at  nightime.  It  is  only  by  main¬ 
taining  correct  night  hover  tempera¬ 
tures  that  one  will  be  assured  there 
will  be  no  crowding  or  piling  of  the 
poults  during  dark.  If  one  could  go 
to  his  brooder  house  but  once  a  day, 
the  best  time  to  make  this  visit  would 
be  at  dusk.  One  could  then  be  with 
the  poults  when  they  are  settling 
down,  and  could  make  stove  adjust¬ 
ments  and  corrections  for  tempera¬ 
ture  variations.  If  the  brooder  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  right  at  dusk,  more 
poult  problems  and  mortality  will 
occur  from  piling. 

When  poults  pile  in  the  corners,  the 
chances  are  that  the  temperature  of 
the  stove  has  been  too  high.  A  hover 
that  is  too  warm  will  force  the  birds 
back  away  from  t‘he  stove  near  the 
corners  of  the  house  or  against  the 
confinement  guards.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stove  adjusts  itself  and 
drops  after  dark,  the  poults  will  fail 
to  follow  the  heat  in  toward  the  stove 
and  will  start  piling  in  the  corners. 
If  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  always 
keep  the  hover  temperature  on  the 


O.  North 

low  side  rather  than  on  the  high  side. 

What  Type  Litter? 

There  are  many  types  of  litters, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  one  is 
best  and  which  one  will  help  prevent 
poult  problems,  although  there  is 
definitely  a  difference  in  water  ab¬ 
sorption  capacity  of  litters.  The  one 
which  will  absorb  the  most  moisture 
is  not  necessarily,  however,  the  best 
litter.  In  the  main,  a  litter  should 
be  used  which  is  economical,  not 
dusty  or  moldy,  which  will  absorb  at 
least  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture, 
and  is  generally  available.  It  should 
be  spread  on  the  floor  to  a  moderate 
depth;  usually  one  or  two  inches  will 
be  satisfactory.  Regardless,  however, 
of  the.  type  of  litter  used  or  its  depth, 
it  should  be  kept  covered  for  the  first 
four  days  with  a  rough  type  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Do  not  use  smooth  papers  for 
these  will  increase  the  number  of 
spraddle-legged  poults.  A  material 
such  as  rough  paper,  or  clean  burlap, 
is  best.  It  should  be  removed  or 
turned  daily,  and  should  be  used  only 
until  the  turkeys  are  eating  well — 
about  four  days. 

For  some  reason  poults  will  eat  al¬ 
most  anything  the  first  few  days,  and 
many  times  develop  the  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  litter  even  though  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  feed  available.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  anything  but  feed  is  to 
make  only  the  feed  available.  This 
means  either  covering  the  litter,  or 
starting  the  poults  on  wire  or  hard¬ 
ware  cloth-covered  frames;  some 
growers  start  poults  in  batteries  be¬ 
cause  of  this.  If  batteries  are  used, 
do  not  keep  the  poults  in  them  longer 
than  a  week  to  10  days,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  poults 
transferred  from  a  battery  to  a  floor 
operation  without  some  cessation  of 
growth  and  an  increase  in  manage¬ 
ment  problems. 

Confinement  Guard  Advisable 

A  confinement  guard  should  be 
used  with  hover-type  brooder  stoves 
for  the  first  few  days.  These  guards 
should  preferably  be  of  solid  material 
rather  than  wire  or  open  material. 
The  solid  material  will  prevent  floor 
drafts  caused  by  cold  air  flowing 
across  the  floor  toward  the  brooder 
stove,  to  take  the  place  of  hot  air 
rising  above  the  stove.  A  solid  guard 
acts  as  a  baffle  and  breaks  up  these 
floor  drafts.  This  should  be  placed 
about  two  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
canopy  for  the  first  two  Mays,  and 
then  gradually  moved  back  so  that 
the  poults  have  the  run  of  the  entire 
house  by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

Most  turkey  growers  generally 
watch  the  hover  temperature  rather 
carefully;  but  they  fail  to  realize 
that  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
is  the  temperature  in  the  rest  of  the 
house.  For  best  growth  and  proper 
feathering,  confine  the  heated  area  to 
that  near  the  hover  so  that  there  will 
be  a  place  where  the  poults  can  go 
during  the  daytime  to  get  warm,  or 
sleep  at  night.  The  rest  of  the  house, 
however,  should,  after  the  first  few 
days,  be  kept  quite  cool.  Poults  con¬ 
sume  a  greater  amount  of  water  per 
pound  of  body  weight  than  chicks; 
for  each  15  degree  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture  there  will  be  about  a  25  per  cent 
increase  in  water  consumption.  Such 
an  excessive  amount  of  drinking 
causes  wet  droppings,  wet  litter,  and 
is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  in¬ 
testinal-borne  diseases.  Besides  this, 
poults  do  not  eat  as  well  when  the 
house  temperature  is  high,  they  feath¬ 
er  poorly,  and  cannibalism  and  other 
problems  are  more  frequent.  To  help 
prevent  these,  gradually  lower  the 
room  temperature  to  as  low  as  70 
degrees  F.  or  60  degrees  F.  after  the 
first  week. 

Feed  and  Water  Early 

Plenty  of  waterer  and  feeder  space 
should  be  available.  Fill  the  feeders 
level  full  of  a  good,  top  quality  start¬ 
ing  feed,  and  also  place  a  handful  of 
starter  on  sheets  of  paper  toweling 
or  other  rough  paper  placed  inside 
the  enclosure  of  the  confinement 
guard.  Feed  should  be  available  in 
abundance  at  first.  After  three  or 
four  days,  however,  it  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  feeders  and  the  paper 
feeding  should  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
getting  poults  off  to  a  good  start,  and 
preventing  problems,  is  to  feed  and 
water  them  immediately  after  they 
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HAW  LEY  tig 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable  bird 
of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 

HAWLEY  BATAVIA^  NEW YORK 


LEGHORNS 


For  steady  egg  production,  large  egg  size,  and 
high  livability  —  start  with  Bodine  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Sired  by  males  from  250  egg-record  hens 
or  better.  Leghorn  breeder  since  1923.  All  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm.  Cooperating 
fully  in  both  official  pullorum  and  breed  improve¬ 
ment  phases  of  the  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan.  Also  offering  Sex-Links  (Bed-Bocks). 
Prices  same  as  1948.  Write  today  for  new  catalog. 


BODINE’S 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
BOX  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


IN  WHITE  I E  G  H  0 R N S 


555.5353=  meaM4...urr 

In  1948  Tribune  Tro-  F m 
phy  Contest.  Our  G  9 
pens  had  97.43%  Li-  ...  .  _  , 

vability!  They  aver-  Write  Today 
aged  247.79  eggs,  m  ED  EC 

260.63  points. — high-  ^  TOT  r KCE 

est  production  (point  '  FOLDER _ 

basis)  for  Leghorns. 

Order  Pearl  Leghorns  this  season  for 
higher  production — greater  profits.  All 
breeders  bloodtested. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Largo  Laying  Leghorns 


fceil  GamlUH&UoH 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs, 
•  Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Bree  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  (Sr  Apple  Farm,- 

Rt.  3,  Phone  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 

Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
90X  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

large  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
B»X  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


mrncmniR'5  chichs 


EARLY  —  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
Eocks,  New  Hampshires,  Ilock-Red  and  Red- 

Cross.  TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

feeders  direct  from  a  leading  breeder.  Free  Folder. 

A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


come  from  the  hatchery.  The  longer 
the  feeding  is  delayed,  the  higher 
the  incidence  of  mortality  during  the 
first  six  weeks,  the  slower  the  growth, 
and  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the 
turkeys.  If  one  can  get  poults  on 
feed  by  the  time  they  are  24  hours 
old,  the  chances  of  success  are  much 
greater.  The  longer  poults  are  kept 
off  feed,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
teach  them  to  eat.  For  this  reason, 
poults  which  do  not  arrive  from  the 
hatchery  until  they  are  two  or  three 
days  of  age,  should  be  given  special 
care  to  be  sure  that  all  are  eating 
satisfactorily.  Sometimes  a  casual 
observation  of  the  poults  will  show 
they  are  eating,  but  on  closer  observa¬ 
tion  many  will  be  found  under  the 
hover,  and  these  are  not  eating  at  all. 
Individual  encouragement  will  be 
necessary  to  get  all  on  feed  rapidly. 

Feed  should  be  placed  in  a  well 
lighted  place.  Poults  are  rather 
choosy  in  their  eating  habits  and  will 
eat  more  and  better  if  plenty  of  light 
falls  on  the  feed.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  entire  pen  well  lighted, 
but  rather  the  light  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  an  area  where  the  feeding 
and  watering  are  done. 

After  the  poults  are  a  week  or  10 
days  old,  the  feeders  and  waterers 
should  be  placed  on  feeder  platforms 
which  are  constructed  of  framework 
covered  with  three-fourth-inch  hard¬ 
ware  cloth.  This  will  keep  the  house 
drier,  and  any  spilled  water  will  not 
be  available  to  the  poults.  One  might 
call  these  preventive  platforms,  for 
they  certainly  prevent  a  lot  of  brood¬ 
er  house  troubles. 

All-Night  (But  not  Bright)  Lights 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  use  all- 
night  lights  during  the  brooding  pe¬ 
riod.  This  procedure  was  originally 
started  to  prevent  piling.  However, 
the  original  idea  has  been  changed 
until  bright  all-night  lights  are  now 
oftentimes  used  to  stimulate  feed 
consumption.  Such  bright  lights  are 
to  be  condemned  because  they  over¬ 
work  the  poults.  Lights  may  be  used 
at  night,  however,  to  prevent  piling 
and  crowding,  but  normally  a  seven 
and  one-half-watt  bulb  per  brooder 
stove  (or  for  a  floor  area,  about  12 
by  14  feet)  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  that  should  be  used.  Dim 
lights  prevent  problems;  bright  lights 
produce  them. 

Porches  and  Roosts 

Most  growers  have  found  the  use 
of  a  wire-floored  sun  porch  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  their  brooder  unit. 
Less  mortality  may  be  realized  if  sun 
porches  are  used.  They  should  be 
constructed  approximately  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  house  floor  itself,  and 
covered  with  either  one  by  two  or 
one  by  four-inch  welded-wire  fabric 
or  slats.  The  birds  should  be  let  out 
on  these  as  soon  as  possible,  at  two  or 
three  weeks  of  age.  Porches  allow 
the  poults  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  provide  extra  control  of  disease 
by  keeping  them  off  contaminated 
ground.  Porches  also  aid  in  keeping 
the  house  cleaner  because  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  is  done  outside. 

As  poults  grow  older,  they  tend  to 
crowd  and  pile  more  than  they  do 
when  young.  For  this  reason  roosts 
should  be  installed  when  the  poults 
are  about  three  weeks  of  age.  They 
should  be  kept  low,  and  young  poults 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roost  over 
12  to  18  inches  above  the  floor. 

Following  these  recommendations 
will  mean  a  brooder  house  manage¬ 
ment  program  which  will  be  more 
successful.  If  they  are  carried  out, 
along  with  a  good  program  of  feed¬ 
ing,  one  will  go  a  long  way  in  pre¬ 
venting  high  brooder  house  mortal¬ 
ity.  And  when  you  prevent  poult 
problems,  you  increase  profits. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . . .  $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


facts  about 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm 

1*  We  own  200  acres,  15,000  layers,  a  few 
head  of  Angus  beef  cattle,  and  three  horses. 

2.  We  mate  up  56  individual  pedigree  pens. 

3*  We  trapnest  over  4,000  White  Leghorn; 
600  to  1,000  Barred  Rock  pullets  yearly. 

4*  We  have  468,000  egg  capacity  in  our 
two  hatchery  plants  and  have  booked 
over  1,000,000  chicks  for  1949  delivery 

5#  This  year  we  have  pullets  entered  in 
the  following  tests:  Storrs,  New  Jersey 
(Hunterdon),  Western  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Georgia,  and  California.  As  this 
is  written  (December  26th,  1948)  our  pul¬ 
lets  are  in  top  ten  pens  at  each  of  these 
tests.  As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we 
have  the  high  five  Leghorn  pens  in  the 
U.S.  at  the  end  of  November. 


Wingbanding  Pedigreed 
Chicks  at  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  ♦  ♦ . 

•  Here's  a  photograph  of  our  wing¬ 
banding  crew  taken  April  7th,  1948. 
Left  to  right  around  the  table:  First, 
Harrison  Fagan,  February  1947  Cor¬ 
nell  graduate,  who  is  a  whiz  on  poul¬ 
try  breeding  work.  At  present  Harrison 
is  studying  for  a*Masters  degree  at 
Jowa  State  College  and  plans  to  re¬ 
join  our  staff  in  June  this  year. 
Second,  Walter  Bourle,  a  Cornell 
February  1948  graduate,  who  was  with 
MS  last  spring  to  gain  poultry  experi¬ 
ence.  Third  and  with  the  white  cap, 
'Stanley  Koskinen.  local  talent,  good 
Ot  stamping  wingbands,  traying  eggs, 
•catching  chickens,  etc.  Fourth, .  Ray 
Ferrand,  who  is  our  general  manager 
(Ground  here.  Ray  is  a  Cornell  1941 
'graduate  and  has  a  Masters  degree 
from  Purdue  University,  February 
1948.  Fifth  and  last  is  Monroe  Bab¬ 
cock,  "the  boss." 

4k  Harrison  removes  chicks  from  trays, 
marks  number  of  chicks  in  basket  op¬ 
posite  the  dam's  number  already  on 
the  basket.  He  records  hatch  in  book. 
Walt  and  Stan  stamp  bands.  Ray  and 
Monroe  wingband  the  chicks. 


SEND 

for  this  catalog 


6.  Speaking  of  contests,  a  pen  of  Babcock 
Leghorns  holds  the  All-Time  World  Record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying  Tests.  Record: 
4057  eggs  and  4336.25  points  or  312  eggs 
and  333  points  per  bird 


Round  table  in  center  re¬ 
volves.  Thts  year  we  wilt  6 
band  4,000  chicks  per  week. 

WE  HATCH: 

White  Leghorn*— 
Red-Rock  Cross- 
Rhode  Island  Reds<^ 
Barred  Rocks— 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Rt,  3ft, thaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Babcock: 

Please  send  me  your  catalog* 


Name 


Address 


‘A 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

BEACON 


Re  Oe  P,  SIRED 

LEGHORN  —  NEW  HAMPS,  BARRED  0 
SEX  LINK  CROSS. 

ONE  QUALITY  —  PRICED  RIGHT 

BEACON  HATCHERIES,  R.D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J 


- JANSSEN  “HIGH-BRED"  LEGHORNS - 

U.  S.  CEBTIFIED.  Result  of  50  years  breeding,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Exceptional  livability  and  vigor  of  hybrids. 
Amazing  production  of  largo  premium  white  eggs.  Write 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-93L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gassoa  &Anthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Bed 
broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
j4ATCfUERY^t-5^^EA\^T^SPJ^^^S^PEf^^. 


”  STARTED  LEGflORNS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.  H.  Reds.  Crosses 
and  W.  Bocks.  B.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  P oilman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  YesI  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorize,  capon ize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  chicks  from  * 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 


252 

to 

343 

egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
200 

to 

305 

egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

225 

to 

317 

egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

325 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLANO  reos 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  2 

DEPENDABLE 

CROSSBREDS 

Chicly 

BREEDING  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

for 

Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  after 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur¬ 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled. 

241  Sex-Link  Pullets  —  Net  Profit  $1,004.90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex-Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

“Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.J?.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 


HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%,  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av¬ 
eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen.” 

HARRY  JESSOP, 
Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


onj 

farl/'"'*' 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


NO  OTHER  REDS  ARE  GOODENOUGH  REDS 

You’ll  find  they’re  unusual  for  a  combination  of  qualities:  livability,  rapid  growth, 
rapid  feathering,  good  egg  size,  and  high  hen-housed  average.  And  once  you’ve 
discovered  Goodenough  Red  Chicks — you’ll  be  proud  of  their  type  and  color,  too. 
Catalog.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder  20  years. 

DONALD  I.  GOODENOUGH,  R-3,  Torrington,  Conn. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  feun,  rain,  and 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections). 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 
NEW  ADVANCE  NFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  0. 


Conn.,  U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
end  Approved. 


Destined  to  Earn  Profits 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

•L  Sex-Links  Barred  Crosses 

IS  Carefully  bred  to  combine  fast, 
profitable  growth  with  high  egg 
production.  Big,  husky  chicks  that 
live.  Early  feathering.  Hatched 
year  'round  for  egg  Producers, 
broiler  growers.  Write  for  folder 
today — order  early. 

WILLIAM  C.  PECK 
Box  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


INGLES1DE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

INGLES  IDE  - POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM.  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


HELM'5  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS:  Leading  breeds.  200-339 
egg  B.O.P.  Sired.  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed.  Four 
World  egg  records.  Early  order  discount.  Season¬ 
able  farmer  chick  prices.  Free  Catalog. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


Bulkfoji 


BETTER -BRED 

LEGHORNS 


N.Y.  -  U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  .  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  -  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


R.  0.  P.  Production  leaders 

High  average  production  that  will  earn  your 
best  profits  —  extra  large,  early  feathering 
stock  that  will  make  extra  meat  dollars  for 
you.  Hall’s  Beds  averaged  262  eggs  per 
Candidate  housed  (282.69  qualifying  aver¬ 
age  in  1947.  Mass.,  U.S.  Certified-Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks  selling  fast — order  yours  right  away.  Write 

'  RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRIMFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  St.  Run 

$13-100:  Pullets  $27-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Steady 


DOUGL ASTON -BRED  CHICKS 


Don’t  be  content  with  ordinary  chicks  when  you 
can  easily  get  all  the  profitable  qualities  in 
Douglaston-Bred  Chicks.  19  years  breeding,  includ¬ 
ing  an  extensive  trapnest  and  progeny-test  pro¬ 
gram,  assures  chicks  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  all 
these  factors:  Exceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth, 
Good  Feathering,  Large  Body  Size,  Early  Laying, 
Non-Broodiness,  Superior  Meat  Quality,  and 
Production  of  Large  Eggs. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 


SEX-LINKS 


DOUGIASTON 
MANOR  FARM 


>R  I 


R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Cross,  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks  available  either  straight  run  or  sexed 

—  order  now.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  pulaskTnew  York 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show  was 
held  at  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armory 
January  5-9,  with  over  2,000  birds 
entered  in  the  various  classes  and 
breeds.  A  Cage  Bird  Show  was  also 
held  this  year  for  the  first  time; 
numerous  entries  of  both  song  and 
wild  birds  were  displayed.  In  the 
rabbit  show  there  were  over  400 
entries. 

Top  placings  in  the  various  divis¬ 
ions  were  as  follows: 

Best  Large  Fowl,  and  Best  of  Breed 
and  Class — White  Plymouth  Rock, 
cock,  Belado  Farm,  Montague,'  Mass. 

Bests  in  other  classes — Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  hen,  R.  H.  Sturgeon, 
Bellevue,  Ohio;  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red,  cockerel,  Harry  W.Gaddis, 
Sr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Rose  Comb  R. 
I.  Red,  cock,  Charles  Heal,  Edgewa- 
ter  Park,  N.  J.;  Black  Jersey  Giant, 
hen,  Charles  Heal;  Light  Brahma, 
cock,  Kingman  Farm,  E.  Bridgewater, 
Mass.;  Asiatic,  Black  Langshan,  cock¬ 
erel,  John  W.  Lewis,  Warrenville, 
Conn.;  Buff  Orpington,  cockerel, 
George  R.  Beach,  Jr.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y.;  English,  Dark  Cornish,  cock, 
S.  Hallock  Du  Pont,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Mediterranean,  S.  C.  White 


At  the  recent  New  York  Poultry 
Show  Henry  Kuhl,  18  years  old,  of 
Flemington ,  N.  J .„  won  first  prize 
with  this  superior  type  Black  Lang¬ 
shan  cock.  Henry  helps  his  father, 
Paul  H.  Kuhl,  run  their  175  acre 
poultry  farm. 

Leghorn,  cockerel,  E.  M.  Boehl,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  cock,  Charles  Grau,  Tap- 
pan,  N.  Y. 

Production — White  Crested  Black 
Polish,  hen,  Charles  E.  Smith,  Fall 
River.  Mass.;  Bearded  Buff  Laced 
Polish,  hen,  George  R.  Possell,  Sea- 
ford  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Bantams,  Best  of  Show — Black  Old 
English,  cock,  Peter  DeKorte,  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J.;  Best  of  Breeds — Game, 
Red  Pyle  Modern  Game,  cockerel, 
John  Fowler,  Dallas,  Pa.;  Cochin,  hen, 
Horace  E.  Abbott,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  hen,  R.  H. 
Sturgeon;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  cockerel, 
George.  W.  Hathaway,  W.  Orange, 
N.  J.;  Black  Wyandotte,  cockerel,  C. 
H.  Nesbitt,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.;  Dark 
Brahma,  cock,  Orelake  Yards,  Stet- 
lersville,  Pa.;  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
cock,  Henry  Ahlf,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y. 

Best  Waterfowl  and  Duck — old 
duck,  Charles  Heal.  Best  Goose — old 
goose,  Edwin  D.  Price,  Wantagh,  N. 
Y.  Best  Turkey — old  tom,  Elsie  M. 
Hallock, Washington  Depot,  Conn.  Best 
Game  Pheasant — Melanistic  Mutant, 
cock,  Roslyn  Game  Farm,  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.  Y.;  Best  Ornamental 
P  h  e  a  s  a  n  t — Lady  Amherst,  cock, 
George  J.  Pollard,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y.  White  Guinea  classes — all  won 
by  Saucon  Valley  Poultry  Farm, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Royal  Purple  Guinea 
classes — all  by  John  H.  Thiele,  Jr., 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Tops  in  Pigeons — White  Kings, 
Lewis  Hallock,  Speonk,  N.  Y.;  Silver 
Kings,  Yellow  Kings,  Yellow  Lahores, 
all  to  Robert  W.  Harris,  Garden  City 
Park,  N.  Y.;  all  other  pigeon  classes 
won  by  entries  of  Charles  F.  Van 
deWater,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Oldest  lay¬ 
ing  hen — Silver  Spangled  Hamburg, 
13  years  old,  Walter  C.  Morgan, 
Mystic,  Conn. 

Best  of  Breeds  in  the  Cage  Bird 
Show — Red  Factor  Canaries,  Dorothy 
Carlson,  Hartford,  Conn.;  First  Cross 
Hybrid  (Red  Factor),  Dorothy  Carl¬ 
son;  Second  Cross  Hybrid  (Red  Fac- 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONTRACT 
FOR  30,000  CHICKS  AWARDED  To 
J.J.WARREN— 18th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

Af°rxr0ic!lte.?,n„  0°nse?utiv<>  rears  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  for 
approximately  30,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren  Thil 
contract  is  awaked  on  the  basis  of  performan £ 
and  each  year  the  order  has  been  divided  among  cer- 
Each  Jint3'nfSta^  Institutions  about.  15  in  number 
nAMit  J°*  of  .cl?ick,8  18  Placed  in  the  care  of  a 
poultry  superintendent  who  manages  his  flock  in* 

£  th?  ot[,er3-  Careful  production  re- 
?re  ,^ep,t  311(1  th®  results  obtained  from  these 
flocks  attest  to  the  magnificent  lavimr 
ability  of  J.  J.  WARREN  Reds  and  Barred  Cross* 

AVE  producttdn  LAST  TWO 

YEARS  245  EGGS  PER  HEN 

.0f  rePorts  from  the  Mass.  State 
llfsttjll'tl0ns  8^ow  the  average  production  per  hen 
of  these  combined  flocks  to  have  been  245  eggs  ner 
hen  during  the  last  two  years.  8  per 

THIS  YEAR  BUY  PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE 

lik6  this  1,1  your  own  pens  buv 

warren  red  or  barred  cross  chicks 

They  re  contest  proven — field  proven  for  your  pro 
tection.  There  is  only  one  strain-one  grade  S 

sold™  The^rh  infra  ?aried  Vr°SS-  N(>  second  Post  are 
01)106:3  you  receive  are  of  the  same  blood 
breeding  and  quality  as  those  purchased  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  with  proper 
management  should  never  fail  to  produce  profitably. 

R*  '•  R^PS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
i8  Tea ps  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  PuUets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

j  •  J  •  w  A  RiR  E  N 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Masi. 


1  •»*ti*c*vsrrrt 

R.O.P.  , 

.  uno*} 


tXH-3  Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


CLEAR  SPRING  C 


P,  _ 

LJi  SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N  H 
innd£’  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.d’ 

100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

nnv  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 

B0X  49  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big- Value  Baby  Chicks 

„....  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids:  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets:  Cockerels:  St.  Chicks 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel-  11-  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PEACEDALE  FARM 

N-Y.-U.S.  And  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

Rock  Reds  and  Crosses,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

6  Miles  North  of  Valatio  on  U.S.  Route  9 
Phone:  Castleton  3031 

P.  O.  Schodack  Landing, 

New  York 


FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Pullorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I 

Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  and  Red- Rock 
Crosses.  Only  $18.00  per  100  —  order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  B.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chick's. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner).  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Corntsh-X-Hampshlres:  Cornish-X-Rocks: 
Austra-X-Whltes:  W yandotte-X-Rocks; 
Hampshlre-X-Rocks;  Mlnorca-X-Leghorns. 
etc.  Hybrid  vigor  and  prod ucti veness. Produce 
1  fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullorum  con- 
i  trolled.  U.S.  Annroved.  CATALOG  FREE, 
i:  n  .♦  .  Standard  Hatcheries.  Bx  826-B,  Decatur.  III. 

-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

-  JANSSEN  CROSSES— HYBRID  VIGOR  - 

INVESTIGATE  AMAZING  PROFITS  with  new  im¬ 
proved  Minorca-Leghorns,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp-Rocks. 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-93C,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Poultry  Plucking  Machines 

Also  limited  number  of  used  machines 
at  bargain  prices. 

Lndwig  Rothschild,  1671  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y.  Tel:  AUdubon  3-7683 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  121  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 
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CHICKS 


from  High  Producing  Flocfcf 
Brooder*  Bloodtested, 
Fullorum  Clean 


PIONEER  STRAIN 

new  hampshires 


Heavy  Winter  Layers,  High  Livability, 

Excellent  Egg  and  Body  Weight 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


5  to  7  lb.  Hans,  Steady  Production,  Big  White  Eggs, 
y0p  Notch  Birds  for  Commercial  Egg  Forms. 


CROSS  BREEDS 


Corred  Cross  or  Sex  Link,  Hardy,  Disease  Resistant, 
Broilers  2  to  4  Weeks  Earlier,  Heavy  Producers. 

Rro»d-Bxa«»U<l  Brorue  FREE  CATALOG 
TURKEY  POULTS  Writ*  today. 


STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARM 
R.D.  1,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


Box  502 


r 


MOUL'S  vj?e°;- 

NEyv  hampshires 


f 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 

Birds  dressed  off  at  4%  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Breeding  the  Reason 
Back  of  their  ability  lies  26  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That’s  why  Motifs  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Today 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul’s  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOUL'S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Moul’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 
Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  R  EXETER,  N.  H. 


BITTNER'S  m 

mmimm  M 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

YOU  GET  MORE  MEAT  IW 
LESS  TIME 

with  Mammoth  Hamps.  Finished  high¬ 
est  for  breed  at  Chicken -of -Tomorrow 
finals!  Mammoth  Hamps  also  made  faster  weight  gains 
—  returned  52.5  cents  per  bird  net  profit  at  12  weeks 
(14.6c  above  average  of  other  strains)  at  Morris  test. 
14  years  trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  to  im¬ 
prove  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.  •  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
never  a  reactor  in,  14  years  testing.  Capacity  being 
f“t  £\r55erTeJour  Mammoth  New  Hampshire 
Chicka  or  Hatching  Eggs  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

£%<*• 


CHAB^r- 

^AR^TChicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer-proven 
for  high  livability,  fast  growth  and 
feathering,  qua Kty  meat,  and  heavy 
Production  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
—  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  —  order  early. 
Write  Today  for  Folder  and  Prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N  Y. 


^Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
W  bfuuof  SP1ZZER1NKTUM 


n>*U*  o*  Approvea  dnu 

Pullorum  Clean 
NLY  THE  BEST  IS  GOOD 
ENOUGH 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 

have  the  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  that 
-  _  result  in  dependable  profits  every  time. 

They  make  full-bodied  broilers  and  roasters,  and 
are  famous  for  large,  uniform  eggs  with  superb 
interior  quality.  SPIZZERINKTUM  Barred  Rocks 
carry  the  same  characteristics,  developed  through 
rigid  selection. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE9  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
nocks.  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies.  25-J3.00  :  50-$5.50;  100-$7.00.  Also 
"-week -old  Chicks,  26-S6.75;  50-$I3.00;  100-$25.00. 

*•  F-  HOCKMAN.  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


rjm 
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BARRON  CHIC 


m 


are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
2""^™L*rge  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
No*i,  Pi?cw  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets, 
"“rtf)  Side  PeuKry  Farm.  Box  ft,  Richfield,  Pa. 


tor),  Helen  Kneller,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y.;  Yorkshire  Canaries,  Frank 
Gross,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Border  Fancy 
Canaries,  Carlton  Wade,  E.  Rock- 
away,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Norwich  Canaries, 
Dorothy  ^arlson;  Lizard  Canaries, 
D.  Carlson;  American  Singers,  Arn¬ 
old  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Canaries,  Frank  Levec- 
cihia,  New  York  City;  Finches,  Helen 
Kneller;  Mules,  Olssen  &  Hicks,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y. 

Best  of  Breeds  in  the  rabbit  classes 
— English  Angoras,  P.  M.  Angora 
Farm,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Cali¬ 
fornians,  F.  E.  Gosinski,  Terryville, 
Conn.;  Champagne  D’ Argents,  Peter 
Gasparini,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Blue 
Checkered  Giants^  Woodfield  Rab- 
bitry,  W.  Hempstead,  N.  Y.;  Belgian 
Hares,  Russell  T.  Hart,  M.  D., 
Niles,  Mich.;  Standard  Chinchillas, 
R.  Graham  Carver,  Plainfield,  N.  J.; 
Heavyweight  Chinchillas,  Rockland 
Hilltop  Rabbitry,  Germantown,  N. 
Y.;  Giant  Chinchillas,  Behrens  Farms, 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.;  Black  Dutch, 
Maynard  Fish,  E.  Freetown,  N.  Y.; 
Black  English  Spots,  W.  J.  Seyfried, 
Alpha,  N.  J.;  White  Flemish,  Pep’s 
Rabbitry,  Terryville,  Conn.;  New 
Zealand  Reds,  O.  L.  Robinson,  De¬ 
catur,  Georgia;  New  Zealand  Whites, 
Jack  Boughton,  S.  Euclid,  Ohio;  Sil¬ 
ver  Black  Martens,  Magness  Rab¬ 
bitry,  Coshocton,  Ohio;  White  Satins, 
Rockland  Hilltop  Rabbitry;  Opal  Rex, 
Keith  H.  Miller,  Friendship,  N.  Y.; 
Best  White  Fur,  Behrens  Farms;  Best 
Colored  Fur,  O.  L.  Robinson. 

r.  w.  D. 

Ventilating  Homemade 
Incubator 

I  have  a  homemade  incubator  and 
would  like  some  advice  about  the 
proper  size  of  the  slots  for  the  air 
intakes  and  outlets.  mrs.  j.  m.  s. 

You  can  solve  this  problem  only 
by  putting  in  several  openings  as  in¬ 
takes  and  outlets,  and  then  putting 
on  sliding  metal  discs  to  close  or  ad¬ 
just  the  amount  of  air  to  circulate. 
Inasmuch  as  in  the  early  stages  of 
incubation  the  air  need  is  much  less, 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  entering  the 
machine  must  be  greatly  increased  as 
hatching  time  approaches.  ■  However, 
you  must  be  able  to  adjust  the  air 
movement  so  that  at  hatching  time  a 
wet-bulb  reading  of  88  to  90  degrees 
F.  can  be  obtained  with  a  dry  bulb 
reading  of  about  98  degrees  F.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  18  days  of  hatching  hen 
eggs,  the  dry  bulb  should  be  about 
99%  degrees  F.  and  the  wet  bulb 
about  84  to  86  degrees  F. 

You  will  have  to  arrive  at  your 
final  answer  by  trying  out  some  ex¬ 
perimental  hatches,  with  varying 
amounts  of  air  moving  through  the 
machine,  which  you  have  made. 

Brooder  House  Problems 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  not  water¬ 
proofed  in  a  brooder  house,  will  it 
add  to  the  moisture  problem?  What 
causes  excessive  ammonia  fumes  in 
the  brooder  house?  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  an  air  outtake  at  ceil¬ 
ing  height  in  front,  or  what  do  you 
suggest?  Will  an  electric  brooder 
cause  some  moisture,  and  if  so  how 
can  it  be  corrected.  H.  s. 

A  concrete  floor  if  not  water 
proofed  could  add  to  your  moisture 
problem,  especially  if  it  is  not  well 
drained  around  the  foundation.  Am¬ 
monia  fumes  in  the  house  indicate 
poor  air  movement.  You  can  use  an 
air  outtake  at  ceiling  height  in  front, 
or  you  could  get  the  same  effect  by 
cutting  an  opening  in  your  ventilator 
shaft  near  the  ceiling.  You  did  not 
get  enough  air  moving  in  and  out  to 
move  out  the  smell  and  the  moisture. 
As  a  rule,  an  electric  brooder  will 
cause  some  moisture,  but  a  coal 
heater  will  help  that. 

Grain  Feeds  for  Hens 

Am  feeding  my  hens  on  a  ©rain 
scratch  feed  alone,  consisting  of  one 
part  wheat  and  three  parts  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  hens  are  going  broody. 
Is  this  because  of  the  feed  mixture? 
What  do  you  suggest  to  improve  it? 
I  have  corn  too.  c.  c. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  birds 
go  broody  this  time  of  year.  The 
grain  mixture  has  little  to  do  with  it, 
but  you  will  find  that  two  parts  corn, 
one  part  wheat  and  one  part  buck¬ 
wheat  will  be  a  better  scratch  grain 
mixture  than  one  with  so  much  buck¬ 
wheat.  In  addition,  these  birds  should 
have  access  all  the  time  to  a  hopper 
or  laying  mash.  If  you  are  not  using 
a  laying  mash,  this  may  account  for 
excessive  broodiness  as  the  hens  stop 
laying. 


HIGH-PRODUCING 
STRAIN 

BACKED  BY  21  YEARS  OF  PEDIGREE-BREEDING! 


Eggs  are  in  big  demand  this  year.  Be 
sure  to  choose  a  strain  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Choose  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires — developed  by  21 
successive  years  of  pedigree-breeding! 

A  Hubbard  pen  recently  set  a  new  all- 
time  high  egg  record  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  in  any  U.  S.  contest. 

Besides  more  and  larger  eggs,  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  give  you  quick 
meat,  too.  Solid,  heavy-meated  cock¬ 


erels  get  to  market  early — make  a 
rapid  return  on  your  investment. 

Hubbard’s  8-Point  Balanced-Breeding 
Program  gives  you  chicks  that  live— 
grow  fast-*-mature  early — produce 
more.  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
— direct  from  the  breeding  source.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed  and 
cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Mail  coupon 
for  big,  free  illustrated  catalog  today! 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Send  for 
Your 

FREE 

Catalog! 


HUBBARD  Farms 

1  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

*  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  on  your 
\  profit-bred  chicks! 

Name.,,.. . . 


Route  (or  Street).. . . . . 

Town. . . . . . . State. 


_ ! 


LEADING  ALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENS— 
ALL  U.  S.  CONTESTS— AS  OF  DEC.  1ST 
Also — 1st  at  Penna.  3rd  at  Kingston,  R.  I. 
This  is  the  kind  of  PERFORMANCES — PROVEN 
INHERITANCE — that  goe9  into  every  chick  that 
is  shipped  from  our  breeder  hatchery,  because 
every  egg  we  hatch  comes  from  our  own  20,600 
Mass..  U.S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean  breeders. 
Order  "THE  EGG-LAYING  NON-BROODY 
HAMPS"  now,  and  have  FULL  egg  baskets 
next  winter.  Write  for  catalog. 
W00LT0P  FARM,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner, 
BOX  7.  -  \ST  PEPPEBELL.  MASS. 


GARRISON 

rov  V* 


PROFITS  SOAR— 

.  .  .  when  you  can  get  meat  and  eggs 
quicker  and  on  less  feed.  Our  specialized 
breeding  makes  this  possible.  Cornish- 
Rocks  —  “The  perfect  broiler  cross"  — 
grow  quickly  to  market  size,  have  more 
tender  breast  meat,  bring  premium  prices. 
The  Garrison  Cross  (Wyandotte  x  W.  Rock) 
for  meat  and  eggs.  Also  Rock-Reds,  Sex- 
Links,  and  several  popular  pure-breds.  All 
breeders  bloodtested — no  reactors  found.  Get 
full  information  in  our  catalog — write  today. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19R  E.  COMMERCE  ST„  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Mere  Better  MW  HAMPSHIRE  are  Bred 


NHsrF\ 


arrnA^ 

INCOftPOftAttO 

n.  LAMAtee 

Eggs  yes- meat  too.  180-220  egg  averages,  the  result 
of  ROP  breeding.  Fast,  economical  weight  gams, 
early  feathering  —  the  result  of  practical  breeding. 
N,  U-  S»  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved  chicks. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

A  NJl.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean,  R.O.P.  Breeding  Form 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

BOX  R  •  •  PCrtRBOROUCN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ALGER 


Qoldett  cMattvpA, 


GENTLEMEN 

Prefer  Blondes _  _ 

Poultrymen  prefer  GOLDEN  HAMPS 
for  they  are  the  blondes  of  the  New 
Hampshire  breed. 

Ten  years  of  specialized  breeding 
makes  our  GOLDEN  HAMPS  ideal 
for  the  meat  producer. 

We  specialize  in  foundation  or  flock 
improvement  with  genuine  New  Hamp¬ 
shires. 

Also  available  SEX-LINKS  (Crooks 
Males  x  Harco  Rocks)  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  egg  producer. 

All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders. 
Mass.  -  U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean. 


v£> 


Write  Today  F or 
FREE  Catalog. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr.l 
420  F  TORREY  ST„ 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


U.S.  Approved-Pullorura  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  K.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
dotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandottes. 
Orde  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 
Dept.  12-R,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  R.  0.  P. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Pedigreed  New  Hampshires.  158  R.O.P.  Males. 
Dams  average  240.3  eggs,  77  of  these  males. 
Dams  was  trapped  326  days  all  chicks  immuned 
for  Newcastle  first  three  weeks.  For  chicks  that 
possess  the  quality  most  needed  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Write  — 

CLERMONT  RED  BIRD  FARM 
CLERMONT,  NEW  YORK 


“CAPON” 

“ ELECTRIC  ”  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 
do  it.  Without  tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Howard  Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Yale,  Kans.,  U.S.A 
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.S-P' 


^^■Top  Quality 

lWiNDOW.MaT 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
LONG  LASTING 
WHEN  USED  ON 

Storm  Doors  ond 
Windows 


'/n,  ■  * ‘'^ET  i'n'the'*s UN's 


EASY  TO  install  HEALTHFUL  VlTAM  IN  D  RAYSj 

HOLD  IN  HEAT 
KEEP  OUT  COLD 

CHEAPER  THAN  GLASS 

_  Shatterproof  —  Unbreakable 

cut  wi»h  smiais-tack  on  Weatherproof —  Flexible 
Poultry  and  livestock  must  get  Vita¬ 
min  D  to  grow  strong  and  healthy  — 
free  from  rickets.  Common  glass  shuts 
out  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  Warp’s 
Window  Materials  are  all  guaranteed 
to  let  in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  —  that 
prevents  rickets  and  produces  strong 


:>nes  and  healthy  bodies. 


The  pictures  below  illustrate  two 
Experimental  FarmTests.  Study  them! 
See  the  amazing  results  when  chicks 
and  pigs  get  healthful, ricket-prevent- 
ing  Vitamin  D  the  natural  way  .  .  . 
direct  from  sunshine  through  Warp’s 
Window  Materials.  Let  them  put  the 
sun  to  work  for  you  too. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  &  HOG/HOUSE 

"Results  of  12  Weeks  Test\  |  DQWS  100  ,b*  Ho9s 


£  Under 
Glass, 
,wt.  Zlbs. 

13  ox 


Under1  WaAfib 
L  Window... 
Material  x 
,4  lbs 


Didn’t 

Get. 

Vitamin 

D. 


Got 
Enough 
.Vitamin 
D. 


in  NO  Days 

«‘1n  Actual 
FarmTest 

J 


IN  SELECTING  A  WINDOW  MATERIAL- 
REMEMBER  THE  MAKER,  THE  PRODUCT,  AND  THE  PRICE 

You  can  identify  the  genuine  by  the  name  "Warp's"  and  the  name  of  the 
Material  printed  on  the  edge  of  every  yard  —  sold  at  Prices  shown  below. 

Only  574  *3;  Only  964  Jqd;  Only  664  S;  Only  164  f«- 

SEE  ANY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  OR  LUMBER  DEALER  © 


WARP  BROTHERS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.*"",’ 

Pioneers  and  Leading  Producers  of  Flexible  Window  Materials 


M06  HIGHLAND  FARM  1949 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  Beltsville  Small  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery ” 

The  alert  Turkey  Grower  in  the  East'  raising  ‘‘Highland  Farm  Poults”  knows  he  is 
off  to  a  good  start.  Highland  Poults  are  hatched  from  eggs  from  Pullorum  clean 
Breeders  with  a  definite  breeding  program  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dependability,  and  Quality  poults  have  given  us  repeated  business  from  hundreds 
of  customers.  Write  for  list  or 

Telephone  2557  HIGHLAND  FARM  Bucks  Co.  R.D.  1 

PAUL  F.  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


R.O.P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNSr0U  re 


assured  the  best  when  you  get  MAPLE 
'LAWN  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  .  .  .  they're  hatched  in  Pennsylvania’s  newest  and  most  modern  Poultry  Plant  where  the  latest 
scientific  methods  breed  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce  large  white  eggs  ...  the  kind  that  bring 
top  prices.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  agree  that  MAPLE  HAWN  CHICKS  are  consistently  better. 
Also:  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS-N.  H.  REDS-BAR.  ROCKS-WH.  ROCKS -SPECIAL  N.  H. 
REDS  AND  SPECIAL  ROCK-REDCROSS  DIRECT  PROM  N.  E. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTATED  CATALOG  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

VAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


All  Poults  from  Broadbreasted  Stock.  Carefully  selected,  tube  tested, 
no  reactors.  All  poults  hatched  from  our  own  Eggs.  Order  NOW.  You 
will  like  them.  Also  Sexed  Toms  60  cents  each  on  orders  taken  less 

than  100. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

Norton,  Massachusetts 


PULLETS 


|  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
L—  to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

T  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  °r  8 

Weeks  Old 


prinv  M AHF  -VIRT1IAI  I  Y  Fancy.  healthy,  egg-production  charged— uniform,  sturdy, 
WWW*  mnntht  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
FINISHEC^-W eelcs^  to^month*  top-notch  flayer.  You  cave  raisin*  expense,  risk.  work. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America’s  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Rais©  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  TALLEY  FIRMS,  Inc.,  716-0  Mill  SI.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


PRICES  CUT 
BABY  CHIC 
for  early  ord 

White  Leghorns:  j 
Humpshires;  Reds: 
&  Wh.  Rocks:  Bd.  & 
Link  Crosses.  PULL] 
or  MALES,  atrai 
run.  Pullorum  F 
CATALOG 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Several  of  our  friends  and  myself 
have  received  an  invitation  to  buy 
stock  in  a  Canadian  gold  mine.  The 
offer  looks  good  on  paper,  but  do  you 
think  there  is  any  chance  of  its 
being  a  sound  investment?  j.  m. 

New  York 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  on  which  I 
should  like  your  opinion.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  investment  in  an  oil 
company  in  Canada.  If  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  an  honest  one  and  the 
company  reliable  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
vest  a  small  sum,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information  you  might  have 
on  the  matter.  r.  r.  h. 

New  York 

I  received  literature  concerning  a 
gold  mining  venture.  A  mine  closed 
after  a  forest  fire  will  be  opened  if 
enough  pledges  from  $20  to  $200  can 
be  secured.  If  enough  come  through 
by  January  31  the  amount  pledged 
will  be  asked  for.  Each  $20  pledged 
covers  $100  shares.  s.  s.  i. 

New  Jersey 

These  are  samples  of  the  letters 
that  are  flooding  our  mail  at  this 
time.  Stock  is  being  offered  in  gold, 
oil,  zinc,  tin,  copper  and  lead  mines 
in  Canada.  We  have  looked  over 
some'  of  the  literature.  This  is  one 
paragraph:  “Send  us  the  enclosed 
Reservation  Card  —  WITHOUT 
MONEY.  This  reservation  will  en¬ 
title  you  —  if  and  when  enough 
reservations  are  received  —  to  join 
in  this  opportunity  to  the  extent  of 
$20  or  any  sum  up  to  $200.  For  each 
$20  you  will  get  100  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  *  *  *  *  *  of  the  par 
value  of  $1.00  per  share.”  This  para¬ 
graph  appears  in  practically  all  the 
circulars  that  we  have  seen  from 
eight  different  companies,  offering 
the  various  types  of  mining  stock. 
The  only  difference  is  that  some  ask 
$25  and  $250  and  the  name  of  the 
mine  is  different.  The  literature  is 
substantially  identical.  While  we 
have  referred  to  this  mining  litera¬ 
ture  before,  we  are  doing  so  again, 
because  we  feel  our  people  should 
understand  that  it  is  all  more  or  less 
in  the  nature  of  a  racket  as  we  see 
it;  certainly  it  is  a  gamble.  There  is 
great  mining  activity  in  Canada. 
There  have  been  new  discoveries  of 
some  metals.  New  mines  are  being 
developed  and  new  oil  wells  drilled. 
A  dozen  major  oil  companies  are 
operating  and  a  brood  of  little  ones 
started  up,  but  they  are  sponsored 
by  experienced  investors  who  have 
the  money  to  develop  the  mines  and 
do  not  open  up  a  mine  on  promises 
and  pledges  of  small  sums.  Nor  do 
they  offer  the  stock  to  inexperienced 
investors  and  people  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  Furthermore  the 
promoters  do  not  tell  you  that  any 
dividend  you  might  receive  (if  you 
invested  and  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  dividend)  would  be  reduced 
to  citizens  in  the  United  States  by  a 
15  per  cent  tax.  We  do  not  want  to 
assume  the  role  of  advisor  and  run 
the  risk  of  keeping  our  people  from 
making  money,  but  frankly  we  would 
not  invest  one  penny  of  our  money 
in  the  propositions  outlined  in  the 
literature  we  are  receiving,  and  we 
could  not  recommend  them  to  our 
friends.  If  you  are  still  intrigued  and 
lured  by  the  literature  consult  your 
bank  or  an  experienced  investor  be¬ 
fore  signing  up. 

Boy  you  do  work  fast  and  am  I 
glad!  I  wrote  to  you  asking  for  your 
help  because  I  subscribed  to  a  paper 
and  never  got  even  one  issue.  Well 
a  line  to  you  and  almost  in  the  next 
mail  I  received  my  papers.  Without 
your  help  I  think  I  would  still  be 
waiting.  Thank  you.  e.  m. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  help 
we  were  but  we  are  glad  our  re¬ 
quests  for  attention  were  effective, 
as  our  reader  had  been  waiting  six 
months  for  his  paper.  That  is  too 
long  a  time.  We  realize  that  publish¬ 
ers  are  swamped  with  mail  occasion¬ 
ally  and  get  behind,  but  six  months 
is  far  too  long,  and  to  disregard 
letters  is  inexcusable. 

The  investigation  of  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Farmer’s  Outlet  of 
Huntington  Station,  New  York,  has 
been  concluded.  The  Grand  Jury 
declined  to  indict  on  the  ground 
that  the  firm’s  performance  was 
to  be  considered  a  business  failure 
rather  than  an  intent  to  defraud. 
Despite  the  Grand  Jury  action, 
in  view  of  the  record,  we  still  advise 
people  not  to  send  orders  to  them, 


Afcvie  pJi&ffiti 
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FREE 
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FOLDER 

Get  your  copy) 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bank  poults 
make  more 
money  for  youl 
Write  today  I 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
• — command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Breeders,  N.  J.  State  tube- 
tested  with  NO  REACTORS. 
One  strain  only.  Exclusive 
Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and  prices! 

BONNIE  BANK  turkey  farm 

P.  O.  Box  R-1,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


HOLLAND  FARM 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  37th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GROW  Genuine  Pure  Bred  Ryckebosch 
Broad  Breast  Bronze  Henry  W.  Domes 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands.  We  are  the 
only  hatchery  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  receiving  hatching 
eggs  direct  from  these  breeders. 
Order  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
Box  R-2,  Holland,  Mich.  Phone:  6-7498 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean,  100 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Polder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


KNOLL’S  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

POULTS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
APRIL  and  MAY  DELIVERY 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

Rt.  4,  Box  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


go-  ZCtlANO  Hatchery  VOUIT. 


m 
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Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens.  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
__  „  Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write— 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
— WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds,  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.O.P. 
Certified — Pullorum  Passed.  Broad  Breast 
Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 

BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

HAD  NAB  FARM  TURKEYS 

B.  B.  BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
MRS.  ALICE  WOLFE  SATTLER 
MONKTON  MARYLAND 

ORDER  POULTS  NOW  —  Silver  Ward  Mammoth 
Broadbreasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also 
Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  All  stock  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  FREE  Catalog,  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders.  SILVER 
WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

POULTS  —  VT.  ■  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Narragansett 
Poults,  from  April  15  to  June  I.  For  prices  and 
hatching  dates  write  —  MRS.  NORMAN  STRATTON 
AUCTION  ACRES,  R.  F.  D.  2,  BENNINGTON,  VT. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY  —  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  Beltsville  White  poults.  Excellent  body  type,  bring 
premium  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  Information. 
MARSTON’S  "Turkey  Land.”  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Me. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeders.  No  eggs  purchased.  Poults  70c  each. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS.  Box  R,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middleereek.  Pa. 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  AND  BELTSVILLE 
POULTS.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 
ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  You  Want  a  Farmhand 

or  caretaker?  A  dairyman,  gardener, 
forester,  mechanic  or  electrician?  A  seam- 
tress,  cook  or  housekeeper?  If  so,  will 
you  hire  and  provide  housing  for  an 
Estonian  refugee  family,  Protestant  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons,  at  present  in  Europe,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  D.  P.  Bill. 

Communicate  With  The 

Estonian  Relief  Committee 

INCORPORATED 

243  EAST  34th  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  MUrray  Hill  5-7467. 


i  Position  Open  For  Middle-Aged  Fanner 

[  WHO  CAN  SELL.  Permanent,  good  paying  factory- 

I  direct  connection.  Unquestioned  quality  of  product 

I  fuiiv  ouaranteed  roof  resurface!-;  saving  money 

for  owners.  Write  DEPT.  R. 

BOX  1766,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 

1 1  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted:  Milken,  Do  Laval  machines,  60 

cows,  three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six 
day  week,  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room 
and  board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy 

Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letcbworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  beekeeeper  for  1949.  Give  full  par- 

ticulars.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 

Load,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

MALE  help  wanted:  Married  wash  man  with  ex¬ 
perience.  $200  minimum  salary.  Call,  write  or  wire 
collect  Bradford  Hospital,  Bradford,  Pa. _ . 

WORKING  superintendent,  200  acre  apple  orchards. 

Knowledge  machinery  essential.  Salary,  share  profits. 
Daniel  Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany 
3,  New  York.  _ 

RURAL  men  or  women:  Ideal  opportunity  to  increase 

your  income  if  you  know  farms  and  rural  property. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Either  full  or  part  time.  Leads 
furnished.  Car  and  telephone  essential.  Write  giving 
brief  personal  history.  Eastern  Real  Estate  Agency, 
3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  _ 

SINGLE  man  of  good  character  to  take  complete 

charge  of  small  dairy  farm,  (10-15  cows).  Surge 
milkers.  Good  home,  board  and  washing.  State  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected.  BOX  0301.  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  in  college  dairy  de¬ 

partment.  Excellent  living  and  working  conditions. 
National  Agricultural  College,  Farm  School.  Pa. 
MILKEB-Herdsman:  Responsible  test  cow  milker,  can 
share  credit  for  development  of  promising  young 
Guernsey  herd.  Twenty  cows,  young  stock,  recognized 
blood  lines.  Other  help,  practical  farm  conditions. 
Owner  experienced.  Single  man  only.  Pendella  Farm. 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Telephone  3684, 

MAN  and  wife  wanted  by  the  Hartwood  Club,  Hart- 

wood,  N.  Y.,  as  superintendent  and  cook.  Man  must 
be  handy  with  tools,  know  the  woods,  and  be 
generally  capable.  Wife  must  be  a  good  cook  and 
know  catering.  No  laundry.  Both  must  like  the  woods. 
Board  and  own  apartment  in  Clubhouse  furnished. 
Year  round  position.  For  further  details  write  A. 
Watts,  care  F.  Schumacher  and  Co.,  60  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  _ . 

RELIABLE  single  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm 
Room  and  board  furnished.  Harry  Clausen,  Marian 
Ave, .  Piantsville,  Conn.  Tel.  1434-W. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  run  100  acre  farm  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  on  shares.  30  acres  apples.  John 
Dawn,  Yaphank,  New  York, _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman;  couple  preferred.  Nice 

house,  good  pay.  I.  Katz,  Holtsviile,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman  as  housekeeper  for 

widower  and  son  14.  Modern  country  home.  E.  J. 
Kumpf,  Skinnersville  Rd.,  Wllliamsville,  N.  Y. 
POULTRYMAN  with  some  experience  for  broiler  farm 
in  Central  Jersey.  Must  enjoy  poultry  work  and 
be  a  willing  worker.  Married  man  preferred:  4-room 
apartment  for  living  quarters.  Write  experience  and 
references  to  BOX  0309,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  must  be  able  to  operate 
milking  machines;  willing  to  learn  work  in  700 
qt.  day  pasteurizing  and  bottling  room.  Must  be 
neat  and  clean  personally.  Nice  surroundings,  good 
pay  for  right  man.  Glensfoot  Farm,  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York. _ 

FARMER,  first  class,  on  large  dairy  in  New  York 
State.  Approximately  two  iiours  ride  by  automobile 
from  N.  Y.  C.  Man  should  be  as  third  man.  Must 
know  everything  pertaining  to  farm-  like  this,  in¬ 
cluding  field  work.  Modem  5-room  house,  with  high¬ 
est  pay  for  man  who  takes  this  job  seriously  and  does 
good  day’s  work.  References  required.  State  particu- 
lars.  BOX  RN-920,  222  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 
WANTED:  Middleaged  woman,  housework,  cooking 
for  physician's  family;  two  adults,  two  daughters 
ages  11  and  12.  Own  room,  bath;  $150  per  month, 
•live  references.  Write  A.  L.  Van  Horn,  M.  D., 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. _ • _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  herdsman  or  working  manager; 

married,  honest,  sober  and  steady.  House,  some 
Piiveleges  and  top  wages.  Permanent  position  with 
unlimited  opportunity  for  qualified  party.  Green  Acre 
Farms.  Jericho,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hicksville  3-0888. 

WANTED:  Elderly  couple.  Care  for  poultry  on  share 
^  basis.  New  Jersey  location.  BOX  0317,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  An  elderly  man  for  work  around  country 

home.  Must  understand  vegetable  garden,  chickens 
and  chores.  Good  home  in  preference  to  high  wages. 
John  J,  Welstead,  131^  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 
EXPERIENCED  man  with  references  to  work  and 
,  manage  160  acre  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  New  bam  and  new  6-room  tenant  house.  C. 
^ieV,  7  Burling  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  who  is  experienced  and  can 

manage.  Living  quarters  furnished  with  all  con¬ 
veniences;  specialize  on  cattle  and  hog  fattening. 
Located  near  Reading,  Pa.  BOX  0323,  Rural  New- 
I  orker, _ 

WANTED:  Couple  in  school  near  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Man  care  garden,  lawn  and  for  general  mainte¬ 
nance.  Wife  in  charge  of  cooking.  Pleasant  living 
conditions.  BOX  0324,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TURKEY  farm  manager;  experienced  or  college  man 
preferred.  Suitable  for  couple  or  family  man.  Home 
°n  premises,  modem  in  every  respect.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  right  party.  Reply  giving  full  par- 
Lelars.  BOX  0334.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Qualified  married  man  to  operate  pro¬ 
ductive  general  farm  and  handle  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd.  Tractor  equipment  and  modem  living 

quarters.  Give  pertinent  information  as  to  qualifi¬ 
cations,  etc.,  in  letter  preliminary  to  interview. 
L.  W,  Heller,  R.  D.  1,  Yardley,  Penna. _ 

HOSPITAL  in  Connecticut:  Maids  for  housekeeping 
department,  8  hour  day,  6  day  week.  Insurance 
benefits,  vacations  with  pay.  Airs.  D.  Powell,  58  East 
65th  St.,  N.  Y,  C. _ 

COUPLE,  year  round.  Northern  Connecticut.  Woman 
good  cook,  housework;  man  lawns,  flowers;  $159 

monthly.  References.  BOX  0335.  Rural _ Newj-Y  orker. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  middleaged  married  man  for  general 
farm  work,  Dutchess  County.  Owner,  non-resident. 

Must  know  care  of  poultry,  pigs,  vegetables  and 
grounds.  Drive  truck  and  tractor.  Salary  $125  with 
modern  apartment.  BOX  033S._  Rural  __New-Yorker.  _ 
COUPLE,  responsible  caretakers  estate;  wife  excellent 
cook,  housekeeper.  Husband,  superintendent,  garden¬ 
er,  farmer,  butler,  mechanic;  references  furnished; 
cottage.  BOX  0337,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 

WANTED:  Single  man.  Honest,  sober.  Familiar  with 
farm  work;  to  help  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 

Milk  family  cow.  Good  board.  Give  age,  past  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 

COOK-Houseworker.  Country  home,  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Adult  family  of  three.  Must  be 
temperate,  willing,  cheerful.  References.  Own  quarters; 
two  rooms  and  bath.  Permanent  good  home  for  re- 
Bponsible  woman.  BOX _ 0344/  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Woman  good  cook,  immaculate  housekeeper; 

man  to  do  general  work  of  country  place,  mainte¬ 
nance,  care  of  three  saddle  horses,  gardening.  Adult 
family  of  three.  Own  quarters,  two  rooms  and  bath. 
Good  permanent  home  for  responsible  couple.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  BOX  0345,  Rural  New- 
Yorkcr. _ 

WANTED:  For  small  farm,  man  understanding  milk¬ 

ing,  farm  machinery,  poultry;  wife  to  do  part  time 
housework.  Permanent  position  to  right  man.  Better 
than  prevailing  wages ;  6-room  house.  Agricultural 
graduate  preferred.  BOX  0346,  Rural  New-Yorker . 
WANTED:  Married  couple  for  modern  dairy  farm; 

also  man  with  small  family.  Apartment  and  cottage. 
-Must  know  tractors  and  De  Laval  machines.  Richard 
Fullum,  Supt,,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2051. 
EXPERIENCED  dairyman  on  modern  Holstein  farm 
near  Rochester.  Small  family  preferably  with  able 
working  son.  Both  good  milkers.  Good  wages,  future  to 
dependable  people.  Attractive  house,  conveniences. 
Stato  experience,  qualifications.  George  Corby, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y, _ 

YOUNG  girl:  Wants  good  home;  housework,  mothers’ 

helper.  Four  room  apartment:  suburb  New  York 
City.  Room,  board,  $80  per  month.  Also  medical  and 
dental  care.  Write,  Mrs.  R.  Easton,  215  Middle  Neck 
Rd.,  Great  Neck,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  couple.  Man  to  be  forester’s 

assistant.  Must  be  tall  and  powerful.  World  War 
II  veteran,  good  outdoorsman.  Helmer,  P.  O.  Box  205, 
Provineetown,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED:  Displaced  farm  couple  or  single  man  or 
woman  on  dairy  farm.  SI.  KHer,  R.  D.  1, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Alan  to  assist  in  house,  take  care  of  ground, 
and  act  as  general  handyman.  Recent  references.  Nice 
private  quarters.  Permanent  position.  Location  Long 
Island  BOX  0353,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  farm  couple  with  good  habits  eager  to  make 
good.  Home,  pay,  bonus.  Give  full  particulars  and 
references.  P.  O.  BOX  492,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Poultryman;  experienced.  Heavy  breed. 

Capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility  and  neces¬ 
sary  repairs.  Licensed  driver.  Owner  will  provide  un¬ 
furnished  quarters  on  farm.  Save  time:  State  full  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  and  working  conditions  expected.  No 
drinkers  or  triflers.  BOX  0354,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Yorker. _ 

WOAIEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $S0  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive.  Monteflore  Hospital,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. _ _ 

HERDSMAN :  Superior  individual  with  extensive 

background  handling  high  producing  cattle.  Position 
with  future.  Write  details,  experience,  background, 
salary.  Boutecou  Farms.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

AflDDLEAGED  housekeeper,  unattached  who  appre¬ 
ciates  country  home.  Private  modern  quarters.  Two 
adults.  Give  experience  and  references.  Address 
BOX  0360,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  single,  middleaged.  Dairy,  all  around 
work.  Driver’a  license.  Catskills.  Good  home.  $100 
a  month.  BOX  0361,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSES’  R.  N.’S.  Assistant  night  supervisor,  de¬ 
livery  room  3-11.  good  salaries.  Graduates  and 
undergraduates,  8-hour  duty,  all  shifts,  live  in,  out; 
complete  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  Alount  Kisco, 
New  York. _ 

TWO  Men:  Alarried  herdsman  with  knowledge  and 
experience  for  AK  testing  with  Guernsey  herd; 
single  man  with  poultry  knowledge.  Carmen  Phillips, 
Ottsville,  Pa. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker;  middleaged.  Residential, 
New  York  City.  Salary  $85.  BOX  0362,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

DEALERS  wanted  to  sell  the  Howard  Aluminum 
Utility  Buildings,  for  storing  tractors,  automobiles, 
machinery,  grain,  cattle  and  chicken  shelters,  etc. 
Set  up  in  half  a  day.  3  sizes,  inexpensive,  no  up¬ 
keep,  nationally  advertised.  Salesmen  wanted  to  place 
dealerships.  Red  Hod  Products  Co.,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

COUPLE:  Small  private  estate.  North  Shore,  L.  I. 

25  miles  from  New  York.  Plain  good  cooking; 
husband  to  assist  as  houseman  and  gardening,  no 
driving.  Excellent  servant  quarters.  No  children,  just 
two  adults  in  family.  Anyone  interested  in  good 
home,  salary  secondary  need  apply.  References  re¬ 
quired. _ BOX  0366,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER:  Aliddleaged  white  couple,  no  children; 

wife  part  time.  Ideal  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Cottage  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Must  be 
steady,  temperate,  reliable.  BOX  0367.  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men.  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  ago  21,  single,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm  in  or  around  southern 
New  York.  References  available.  BOX  0364,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ - 

MASTER  plumber  and  steam-fitter,  wishing  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  country  would  like  to  make  connection  with 
plumbing  firm  or  builder  estimating  layout  or  work, 

all  branches,  BOX  0319,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  manager  or  similar  position,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  experienced,  sober,  married,  available  about 
April  1st.  References.  Robert  Coles,  Dover  Plains, 
New  York, _ 

WILLING  to  exchange  labor  for  a  good  home  in 
private  home,  hotel,  or  restaurant  in  the  country. 
Steady  work  at  moderate  wages.  Herman  Gardner,  24 
Van  Deusen  Ave.,  Kingston, _ N.  Y. _ 

MAN,  single,  42,  experienced,  wants  job  on  abandoned 
poultry  farm  near  New  York  City.  BOX  0302, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  wiih  son  wants  position  as  housekeeper. 
Anna  Smith,  Oxford,  N,  Y. _ 

YOUNG  man,  single,  dairy  experience,  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  place;  good  people  wanting  conscientious  help, 
BOX  0303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  man,  26,  wants  steady  work  with  young 
man.  Dairy,  carpentry,  other  experience.  Good  place, 
good  natured  person;  no  cranky  women.  BOX  0304, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  superintendent,  married,  no  family;  care 
of  estate,  greenhouses,  gardens,  all  types  of  mainte- 
nance.  References.  BOX  0305,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FISH-Breedcr,  gamekeeper,  spawntaker,  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  in  trout-culture,  trapping,  vermin  con¬ 
trol.  Single,  wishes  steady  employment  on  private 
estate,  club,  commercial.  References.  BOX  0310,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  experienced,  care  of  chickens,  water- 
fowls,  garden,  lawn,  flowerbeds,  tree  nursery.  Single, 
wishes  a  steady  position  on  gentleman’s  country 
estate.  References.  BOX  0311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARTAKER’S  position  by  middleaged  single  man 
with  thorough  experience  country  life.  Moderate 
salary.  BOX  0312,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  desires  work;  one  elderly  person’s 
home.  Lucy  Chase,  General  Delivery,  Elmwood, 
Rhode  Island.  _ 

VET  wishes  position  on  small  dairy  or  poultry  farm. 

Inexperienced  in  dairying.  American  cooking. 
William  Fischer,  247  Custer  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Delaware  2-6795.  _ 

CONGENIAL  widow,  age  36,  good  cook,  practical 

nurse.  Wants  home  for  two  children,  small  salary. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Houk.  696  E.  Waterloo  Rd.,  Akron  19, 
Ohio,  _ 

AN  elderly  experienced  American  would  like  to  hear 

from  dairy  and  poultry  farmer  who  needs  help 
with  his  work.  Good  worker,  good  habits;  might  be 
abie  to  help  him  buy  some  fresh  heifers  and  ready- 
to-lay  pullets  if  he  has.  good  market.  BOX  0313, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WxVNTED:  Position  on  poultry  farm  by  a  single  man 

with  20  years  experience  in  commercial  poultry 
work.  Frank  Swain,  care  Willow  Lodge,  Sterling 
Forest,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  man,  18,  wants  work  on  dairy  or  general 

farm.  Wants  experience  with  dairy;  willing,  strong, 
lalsed  on  poultry  farm.  Now  working  with  poultry. 
References.  BOX  0314,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  wants  work 
on  large  farm  or  hatchery.  BOX  0320,  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. _ 

MAN,  50.  single,  Protestant,  seeks  steady  work  on 

farm.  Some  poultry  experience.  Sober,  willing. 
State  wage.  Would  consider  future  partner.  BOX 
0321,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DISPLACED  Lithuanian  family,  two  children;  now 

m  Europe,  seeks  farm  position  here.  Some  farm 
experience.  Elena  Anderson,  15  Bush  St„  Brooklyn, 
New  York. _ 

GARDENER,  49,  single,  seeks  position;  estate. 

Egeihof,  R.  3,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

MAN,  26,  wants  general  farm  work.  Ex-G.I.  Ex^ 
perienced  on  dairy  farms.  No  bad  habits.  Expect 
usual  privileges  and  good  wages.  BOX  0325,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  on  old  age  pension,  wishes  to  board 

in  country  with  private  family.  Mahon,  35  Pilling 
St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  farmer,  well  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  dairy  farming,  hard  worker;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco.  State  wages,  full  particulars.  BOX  0326, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN :  First  class  dairy,  age  29,  married,  one 

child.  Agricultural  graduate.  Have  excellent  refes- 
ences  as  to  practical  and  scientific  dairying.  BOX 
0338,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  married  veteran"  one  child ;  would  like  to 

learn  dairy  farming.  Some  farm  experience  (beef 
cattle).  Eligible  for  G.I.  training.  Reliable  and 

conscientious,  BOX  0339,  Rural _ New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  All  branches;  uncommon  food  pro¬ 
duction;  paying  results.  BOX  0340,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

TWO  young  men,  age  21,  honest,  reliable.  Desire 

work  now.  Farm,  orchard,  etc.  Some  experience. 
Plase  state  particulars.  Write:  Robert  Drexler,  716 
Bergen  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and 

executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  open  for  engagement.  Life  experience  handling 
purebred  dairy  cattle.  Strict'y  sober,  honest,  r  i-b'e 
and  efficient.  Only  first  class  proposition  considered. 
BOX  0347,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  seeks  gentleman  determined  undertake 

profitable  farming  enterprise.  BOX  0348,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER,  Caretaker:  Married,  reliable,  sober, 
references.  Flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  repairs.  State 
salary,  privileges.  Will  answer  all  replies.  BOX  0349, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  By  experienced  single  man  to  contact 

party  who  has  poultry  buildings.  Object  share  propo¬ 
sition,  or  would  consider  good  job.  BOX  0350,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CAKETAKER-Gardener,  also  experienced  with  chick¬ 

ens.  Have  own  carpenter  tools.  BOX  0355,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CORNELL  Winter  course  creameryman,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  operating  market  milk  plants.  When 
answering,  state  salary  and  hours  per  week.  BOX 
0363,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy,  bam  or  other  light  work;  single; 

lifetime  experienced.  303  Williams  St.,  New 
London.  Conn . 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Maryland  Dela¬ 

ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race. 
Philadelphia  2, _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 

N.  Y,  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. 

WANTED:  Farm  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Western 

New  Jersey.  Not  over  $20,000.  BOX  8090,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

BARGAIN  list,  fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  J.  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SJIALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  Rent:  Apple  orchard,  about  600  trees,  storage 
and  sales  stand:  also  equipment,  such  as  spray 
rig,  tractor,  water  supply,  ladders  and  boxes.  On 
Route  22,  about  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Rental,  $125  per  month.  Wm.  F.  MacDonald,  Armonk, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  boarding  houses,  bungalows,  wants.  Plenty 
buyers.  Arena  Farm  Agency.  204  East  110th  St., 
New  York. _ 

RETIREMENT  farm.  Everything  for  modern  living. 

Income  from  rental  farm  land.  Send  for  brochure. 
Harry  Buker,  Westover,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  150  acres  wooded,  suitable  for  hunting 
lodge  on  a  deer  trail.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  0306, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  ’  to  buy  or  rent  with  option,  by  veteran, 
poultry  farm  in  A-l  condition.  Prefer  New  Jersey 
within  50  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  0307,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

FARM:  188  acres,  Frederick  County;  130  tillable,  30 
open  pasture,  wood,  timber.  Amply  watered,  rolling 
land,  fertile.  Short  distance  hard  road.  Large  brick 
house,  tenant  house,  good  condition,  ample  out¬ 
buildings.  bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water.  Balti¬ 
more  milk  market.  $18,000,  half  cash.  Old  age.  Owner 
Dudley,  Mt.  Airy,  Maryland.  Ayrshire  cattle  and  some 
equipment  available, _ 

FOR  Sale:  88  acre  stocked  and  equipped  farm. 
CUfton  Mellen,  R.  D.  1,  New  Milford.  Pa. _ 

WEST’S  new  1949  catalogue, .  1,000  farm  and  business 
bai  gains.  Free.  West's  Farm  Agency,  QE-5, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

FARM:  100  acres.  25  cow  barn;  house  seven  rooms, 
bath.  Good  highway;  $7,000.  Half  cash.  Bunnell 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  acres  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  for 
game  cover  development,  by  the  Dumont  Rod  and 

Gun  Club.  381  New  Milford  Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. _ 

WE  have  several  30  to  45  cow  farms  with  modern 
equipment  in  good  locations,  very  reasonably  priced, 
with  good  terms.  Good  chicken  farms  in  the  best 
of  locations  and  very  reasonably  priced,  with  good 
terms.  Free  catalogues  on  real  estate.  Parkers  Farm 

Agency.  Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York. _ 

130  ACRE  Chenango  Valley  dairy  farm.  Route  12: 

4  miles  east  Colgate  University.  Buildings  fine 
shape;  modern  conveniences.  Particulars  by  request. 
Iva  P.  Kelley.  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


58  ACRES,  148  peach.  Bank  barn,  7-room  house,  2 
collars.  Summer  house,  smokehouse,  wood  house, 
corn  crib  and  grain  house;  pump  and  spring,  never 
failing  water.  Timber  on  place  if  market  to  pay  for 
place.  Located  between  two  towns  on  good  road  lo¬ 
cated  in  Union  County  or  Buffalo  Valley.  Also  two 
other  farms  and  a  timber  track  at  right  price.  Call 
and  see  same.  John  Eidem,  Route  2,  Leighton,  Penna . 
184  ACRE  main  road  farm  fully  improved.  17  head 
stock,  1947  John  Deere  tractor  with  new  attach- 
ments.  Jackson  and  Meade.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y, 
106  ACRE  good  level  farm,  8-room  brick  house,  new 
barn,  electricity;  near  Hanover,  Pa.  Farms,  homes 
and  business  places  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ida  B.  Miller,  Broker,  222  Baltimore  St.,  Hanover, 
Penna.  _ 

JO-ROOM  house,  garage,  barn,  53  acres  in  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains;  $3,850.  Harvey  Olsen,  210  Firth 
St.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  8  acres,  house,  barn,  garage,  stream 

nestled  among  the  Vermont  hills.  Excellent  location 
for  sports.  Accessible  all  seasons.  Write  L.  I.  Ship- 
roan,  Lima,  Pa. _ 

FARMS,  businesses,  also  homes  with  two  acres  from 

$2,500  up.  W.  R.  Taylor,  New  Gretna, _ N.  J. 

WESTERN  Pennsylvania  farm:  94  acres;  60  tillable, 
balance  pasture  and  woodland.  7-room  house, 
water,  electricity,  free  gas  heat,  telephone  available. 
One  barn  40x54,  8  stanchions,  water  and  electricity. 
Second  barn  32x40.  Garage,  milk  house.  Milk  truck, 
also  grade  and  high  school  buses  stop  at  door.  Farm 
fronts  cement  highway  Route  28  six  miles  east  of 
County  seat.  Quarter  mile  west  of  nice  village  with 
church  and  stores.  Price  $8,000;  one-half  down,  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage  at  4  per  cent.  Available  at  once, 
Glen  E.  Vasbinder,  Route  1,  Brookville,  Penna. 

64  ACRES,  good  location ;  buildings,  muck  and 
highland;  $8,000,  terms.  Genesee  County,  .Uprther 
details.  BOX  0315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  52  acres.  Six 
blocks  to  school,  stores,  etc.  Insulated  home;  bath, 
hot  water,  cellar.  $8,900  bare,  stock  and  tools  optional. 
F.  Tucholka,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  20-acre  fruit  farm;  mostly  pears  with 
sweet  cherries  and  apples.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Modem 
residence  with  bath  and  hot  water  heat.  Large  barn. 
Located  east  bank  Hudson  River.  BOX  0316,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder  I 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskill  7, 
"Eastern”  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  and  crop  farm:  240  acres;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land,  balance  under  cultivation.  Good  soil.  Two 
large  bams,  chicken  house,  8-room  house,  electricity. 
30  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  milking  machine, 
cooler,  heater.  Permanent  pasture,  alfalfa,  winter 
wheat,  apple  orchard.  P.  L.  Harpending  Est.,  Dundee, 
New  York.  ' 

GENTLEMAN’S  estate  on  main  highway,  35  miles  to 
Buffalo;  600  acres  gravel  loam,  tractor,  tillable,  4 
houses,  3  cf  them  modern,  3  barns,  one  has  90 
stanchions.  Two  tractors,  all  implements,  160  head 

of  cattle,  mostly  Holstelns,  125  milking;  complete  at 
$100,000.  Many  other  farms  to  choose  from.  Write 
me  for  information.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  95  Main 
St. .  Arcade.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  farm,  large  house  suitable  for  guests  or 

boarding  bouse;  15  rooms  or  more.  Woods,  brook.  25 

acres  or  more;  125  miles  of  New  York  City.  Unin¬ 
flated  price  only.  BOX  0322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAR  Oneida,  stock,  equipment.  Outstanding  dairy 

on  macadam  highway,  handy  conveniences;  includes 
16  cows,  calf,  poultry,  new  A.C.  tractor,  complete 
line  equipment;  very  attractive  residence,  7  rooms, 
tile  bath,  utilities,  lovely  lawn:  barn  24x65,  17 
stanchions;  silo;  double  garage;  milk  house;  poultry 
house;  78  acres,  lots  of  fruit;  '47  dairy  income  $5,000; 
price  complete  $15,000.  Terms.  C-5520.  West’s  Farm 
Agency,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20. 

168  NEARLY  level  acres,  excellent  buildings,  ac¬ 

credited  Holstein  herd,  37  head,  some  registered, 

team  horses,  pigs,  chickens,  all  implements,  tractor; 
on  paved  road  45  miles  to  Buffalo.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

SIXTY  acre,  one  man  dairy  farm;  $4,000.  Stanley 
Ayers,  Straits  Corners,  N,  Y- _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acre  dairy  farm,  40  acre  island 

(especially  good  "oil)  60  acres  timber,  8 -room 

house,  good  water,  electricity,  barn  accommodates 
30  head;  on  Rt.  7,  26  miles  north  of  Binghamton. 
Fred  Chamberlin,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  40  acres,  $3,200. 

140 ,  acres,  20  cows,  some  tools,  $12,000;  $3,000. 

down.  400  acres,  modern  buildings,  stable  for  80 
cows.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Agent.  _ 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  at  abandoned  price  in 

Sullivan  County.  BOX  0327,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  100  aero  farm.  Largo  barn,  7-room  house 
and  other  buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Near 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Owner  retiring.  Priced  right  fop 
immediate  sale.  BOX  0328,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale,  63  acres,  equipped  or  unequipped. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Koentopp,  Oak  Grove  Rd., 

Swedesbc.ro,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  130  acre  dairy,  poultry  and  mink  farm. 

Allegany  County,  New  York  State.  On  state  high¬ 
way,  milk  route,  school  bus  and  mail  route  at  door. 
Farm  been  in  same  family  for  three  generations. 
All  livestock,  machinery  and  household  furnishings 
included;  all  new  electric  equipment.  All  modern 

tools  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  business. 
Beautiful  8-room  house.  Furnace,  fireplace  and  bath 
room.  All  electric  kitchen.  House  furnished  ia 
valuable  antiques.  Because  of  ill  health  owner  must 
sacrifice  at  $30,000,  BOX  0330,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

TURKEY  farm  with  every  modern  improvement  with 

quick  freeze  plant  located  in  South  Jersey.  Will 
consider  partnership  to  manage  or  will  sell  outright. 
Beautiful  modern  residence.  Manager  leaving  because 
of  sickness.  Gross  sales  expected  to  reach  $100,000. 
BOX  0341,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BAR  and  Grill  in  Sullivan  County;  dancing  every 
Saturday  evening;  $20,000,  half  cash;  retiring.  BOX 
0342,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ Js _ 

WANTED:  House,  ground  for  chickens;  commute  to 

city.  Kuchler,  1063  East  2nd  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Turkey  farm,  109  acres  with  breeders  and 

ail  equipment,  modern  house,  artesian  well.  A 
real  business  all  established.  Also  poultry  and  dairy 
farms.  H.  C.  Sparks,  Bondsville,  Mass, _ 

DESIRABLE  40  acres,  with  bindings  for  sale,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Or  will  trade  for  small  place.  Owner 
Zeigler,  Guys  Mills,  Pa,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  234  acres,  10-room  house,  driven 

well,  also  springs,  electricity;  $6,500  cash.  BOX  113, 
Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale  near  Suffern,  20  acres,  500  fruit  trees,  two 

houses,  storage,  other  buildings,  fully  equipped, 
or  will  rent  or  soli  the  15  acres  with  fruit  trees  very 
reasonably.  Florence  Fruit  Farm,  Monsey,  N  Y, 

90  ACRE  farm,  stock,  tools,  S.  B.  snow  plow, 

cinders,  spring,  brook  and  wood.  Mail,  electricity. 
Mile  State  road.  Tom  Johnson,  R.  D.  1,  Georgetown, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  small  farms,  one  11  acres,  one  nine 

acres.  Write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Kimbrel.  R.  F.  D. 

3,  Knox,  Pa. _ 

GOOD  farm:  $4,000,  $5,000,  $8,300.  Inquiries  invited! 
Ralph  Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. _ 

206  ACRE  dairy  farm,  9-room  house,  city  improve¬ 

ments,  large  barn  tieup  for  39  cows,  silo,  garage, 
other  good  outbuildings,  110  acres  tillable,  balance  in 
pasture  and  woodland,  on  hard  road,  fine  location,  3% 
miles  from  village.  Price  for  bare  farm  $27,000; 
stocked  and  equipped  $43,000.  For  further  details 
write _ BOX  0351,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm;  Erie  railroad.  No  broker.  Erlander, 
407  Edinboro  Rd.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  328  acres.  Will  make  good  stock  or  grain 

farm.  Nice  place  for  fish  pond.  Price  only  $3,400. 
Sec  or  write  W  R.  Pitts,  Scottsvilie,  Virginia.  _ 
FOR  Sale:  Complete  equipment  for  6,000  laye-  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Good  condition.  Will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  17  acre  farm.  Gas,  electricity,  four  buildings,  two 
1 -family  houses.  Louis  Bindo,  Larch  St.  and  Summer 
Ave.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.  Tel.  Roselle  4  7145-W. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  112 . 
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EW!  DIFFERENT! 

o 

and  Much  Better  Than  Ever! 


The  same  TUG  &  PULL  that  has  caused 
so  many  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  to 
switch  to  Surge 


A  bigger,  roomier,  all  genuine  18/8  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Pail  that  gives  you  an  even 
better  and  steadier  TUG  &  PULL. 


The  same  easy-to-clean  and  easy-to-keep- 
clean  milker  that  has  made  Surge  a 

favorite  among  the  womenfolk 

* 

The  same  machine  that  holds  the  teat 
cups  down  where  they  belong  so  that 
they  don't  climb  up  and  shut  off  the 
flow  of  milk 
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Nome 


A  pail  that  hasn't  a  sign  of  a  seam  in  it 
•  .  .  even  easier  to  scrub  clean  .  .  .  shiny, 
glass-smooth  inside  and  out. 

i 

A  Surge  Pail  Lid  that  is  even  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  shapes  and  sizes  of  udders,  yet  is 
of  the  same  stainless  steel  construction 
with  the  same  easy-to-clean  nippies. 

Many  Patents  Pending 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.  Dept. 3072 

Copyright  1949  by  EUbum  J9ro*„  Co>  . 

TORONTO  •  CHICAGO  •  KANSAS  CITY  .  El  MONTE  (C*HT.)  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  .  MJMNBPfflUS 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically  What 
Other  Machines  Have  to  be  Helped  to  Do." 
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The  Village  of  Stowe  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 


Photo — Philip  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 
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Ttreftone  OFFERS 
THREE  POSITIVE  WAYS  TO  GET  MORE 
DRAWBAR  PULL  FROM  YOUR  TRACTOR 


EQUIP  YOUR  TRACTOR  WITH 

'firestone  champion  GRIpD  TRACTOR  TIRES 


For  greater  drawbar  pull,  get 
the  tires  that  deliver  the 
greatest  tread  bar  pull  — 
Firestone  Champions*  It’s  no 
wonder  they  OUTpull  all 
other  tractor  tires*  One  look 
at  the  tread  bars  is  enough  to 
tell  why  this  tire  outperforms 


all  other  tires*  Anyone  can 
see  that  these  bars  take  a 
deeper  bite  because  they’re 
higher,  a  bigger  bite  because 
they’re  longer,  a  stronger  bite 
because  they’re  Triple- 
Braced,  and  a  sharper  bite 
because  they’re  especially 
curved  for  self- cleaning* 
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OHAVE  YOUR  TIRES  HYDRO-FLATED 

Firestone  Hydro-Flation  insures  the  right  liquid-air 
ratio  for  maximum  traction*  You  get 

enough  liquid  weight  to 
insure  maximum 
drawbar  pull, 
enough  air  cushion 
to  protect  your 
tires  against  dan¬ 
gerous  body  shocks* 


O  INFLATE  YOUR  TIRES 

TO  12  POUNDS 

By  using  only  12  pounds  pressure,  the 
whole  tread  is  in  full  contact  with  the 
ground  for  greater  drawbar  pull*  You 

can  do  this  safely  with 
Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  Tractor 
Tires  because  the  side- 
walls  are  reinforced  for 
low-pressure  operation. 
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THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  v.<_ 

■  .  •  ■ 

AKRON,  OHIO  •  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Copy  riel!  t,  1949,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

So  I  took  little  Janet,  sat  in  the 
big  chair  by  the  fire,  and  rocked 
while  I  sang  the  old  songs  my  mother 
used  to  sing  —  “Am  I  a  Soldier  of 
the  Cross,”  “A  Charge  to  Keep  i 
Have,”  “Shall  We  Gather  at  the 
River,”  and  “Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer” 
— until  baby  eyes  closed  in  sleep. 
Then  I  took  a  little  journey  down  the 
well  loved  lane  that  leads  to  my 
yesterdays.  A  barefoot  boy  was  chas¬ 
ing  a  chipmunk  along  an  old  rail 
fence.  The  chipmunk  had  much 
farther  to  go,  for  it  followed  the 
angles  of  the  top  rails,  but  the  boy 
never  did  catch  it.  And  I  can  see  now 
that  he  never  intended  to;  it  was  the 
joy  of  the  race  that  counted.  That  old 
rail  fence  made  an  ideal  home  for 
God’s  little  ones;  its  many  angles 
were  grown  up  to  grass,  weeds,  and 
blackberry  briers.  Peter  Rabbit  lived 
there  and  on  moonlight  nights  went 
hippity-hop  along  the  dead  furrow, 
Stopping  to  nibble  at  a  clump  of 
clover.  A  bold  cricket  sat  on  a  twig 
and  fiddled  while  a  katydid  sang 
and  the  meadow  mice  danced.  Over 
in  the  nearby  woods,  a  whippoorwill 
echoed  his  not  so  plaintive  cry. 

Another  yesterday  and  two  small 
boys  dug  with  might  and  main  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  little  creek  that 
meandered  across  the  meadow.  When 
the  hole  was  big  enough,  off  went 
their  clothes  and  they  plunged  into 
the  cool  waters.  The  road  ran  near¬ 
by  and  they  had  never  heard  of  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  but  what  does  that  matter 
when  life  is  young?  The  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole  made  the  race  to  see 
which  one  could  get  undressed  and 
be  first  into  the  water.  The  last  one 
in  was  a  rotten  egg  but  the  last  one 
out  often  had  to  “chaw  beef”  for 
he  found  his  clothes  tied  in  knots. 
There  were  trips  to  the  woods  after 
beechnuts  and  walnuts. 

There  were  hunting  and  fishing 
trips,  and  there  were  Sunday  School 
picnics  and  spelling  bees  in  the  old 
schoolhouse.  I  can  see  Dad  shaking 
his  head  and  saying,  “What  has  that 
to  do  with  farming?”  But,  you  see, 
Dad,  some  people  foolishly  pity  the 
farm-raised  boy  while  the  truth  is 
that  they  should  pity  the  city  boy 
who  has  no  place  to  go  and  nothing 
to  do  when  he  gets  there. 

Here  at  home,  our  weekends  are 
extra  pleasant.  Calvin,  with  his  wife 
and  baby,  come  along  from  town  to 
spend  the  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  with  us.  Calvin  is  trimming 
some  of  the  big  apple  trees  as  he 
gets  time.  He  never  did  like  to  work 
alone,  so  his  wife  goes  with  him 
while  the  Missus  looks  after  the 
baby.  These  modern  young  mothers 
know  all  about  raising  babies. 
Babies  must  be  fed  only  at  exact 
intervals  and  should  never  get  the 
idea  that  they  must  be  held  and 
cuddled  for,  you  see,  it  spoils  them. 
The  Missus  paid  little  attention  to 
rules  and  regulations  but  she-  made 
a  grand  success  of  raising  five 
children  to  maturity.  So  now,  when 
Baby  is  left  to  her  care,  those  rules 
and  regulations  fly  out  the  window 
and  we  have  a  grand  time  with  the 
little  mite.  Sometimes  I  do,  and 
sometimes  I  don’t,  succeed  in  rock¬ 
ing  the  baby  to  sleep  but  it  is  a  lot 
of  joy  just  to  held  her  and  do  a 
little  cuddling.  The  Missus  has  me 
beat  a  mile  at  that,  however.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  grand¬ 
parents  spoil  youngsters  but  what  is 
the  use  of  a  baby  in  the  house  if  you 
do  not  get  a  lot  of  joy  in  caring  for 
it? 

The  Winter  is  getting  on  and  al¬ 
ready  we  are  turning  toward  Spring. 
Calvin  is  now  making  great  plans 
for  the  coming  season.  He  discovered 
last  year  that  crops  like  oats  and 
Sudan  grass  need  no  cultivation.  So, 
he  plans  more  of  such  and  very  little 
corn,  for  he  has  to  do  the  farm  work 
evenings  and  weekends.  He  plans  a 
big  pickle  patch  which  means  many 
a  backache  for  the  Missus  as  picking 
pickles  is  beyond  me.  Last  year,  they 
sorted  the  pickles  in  the  evening  and 
Calvin  took  them  to  market  during 
his  noon  hour.  For  myself,  right  now, 

I  am  busy  on  the  woodpile  convert¬ 
ing  tough  elm  blocks  into  small 
sticks.  But  don’t  waste  any  pity  on 
me,  for  it  is  a  joy  to  have  something' 
to  do  and  be  able  to  do  it. 

After  all,  it  is  the  little  things  that 
make  up  the  big  thing  which  we  call 
life.  That  is  how  I  came  to  start  with 
rocking  baby  Janet  to  the  tune  of 
old  time  songs.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 
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T7  M  |  rWl  I  seed  available  to  growers  throughout  the 

Potatoes:  Y  ester  day  and  1  oday  — 

%/  %/  Importance  of  Certified  Seed 


By  John  C.  Campbell  and  William  H.  Martin 


history  of  the  Irish  potato  is 
a  story  of  adventure,  conquest 
and  famine  as  well  as  of  re¬ 
search.  There  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  parent  stock  of 
our  present  white  or  Irish 
potato  had  its  origin  in  the  mountainous  areas 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  South  America, 
particularly  in  the  Andean  plateaus  of  Chile, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  Many  wild  species 
of  potatoes  are  still  found  there.  The  first 
Spanish  adventurers  in  South  America  relate 
the  discovery  of  certain  underground  vege¬ 
tables  known  as  “papas”  which  were  grown 
extensively  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  in  literature  to  the  potato  is  found 
in  Cieca’s  “Chronicles  of  Peru,”  published  in 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1553.  Cieca  was  one  of  a 
group  of  Spaniards  who  in  1533 
sailed  to  the  New  World’s  south¬ 
ern  continent. 

These  early  explorers  were 
seeking  gold  and  silver,  but  their 
introduction  of  the  potato  to 
Europe  proved  to  be  a  much 
greater  treasure  than  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  famous  Inca 
temples.  The  potato  was  probably 
carried  to  southern  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  since  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  by  European  botanists  until  1596 
when  Bauhin  described  a  plant 
growing  in  Spain  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  potato.  Clusius  in 
1601  reported  potatoes  as  being 
grown  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  they  were  not  widely 
known  in  Europe  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  did  not  become  of  commercial 
importance  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Irish 
secured  the  potato  from  England. 

It  was  found  to  have  such  high 
food  value  that  eventually  most 


introduced  between  1890  and  1930  when  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  became  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  breeding  better  quality  potatoes  with 
high  disease  resistance.  Since  1932,  research 
workers  not  only  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  but 
in  many  other  States  as  well,  have  developed 
and  named  more  than  35  varieties.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  these  late  introductions  have  been 
well  received,  the  Katahdin,  introduced  in 
1932,  is  now  planted  widely  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  well  as  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Other  popular  varieties  in¬ 
clude  Chippewa,  Sebago,  Hauma,  Sequoia, 
Warba,  Teton,  Irish  Cobbler  and  Mohawk. 

Kennebec,  a  Promising  New  Variety 

The  most  recently  introduced  variety,  the 
Kennebec,  was  developed  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Steven¬ 


The  Irish  Cobbler  is  the  most  popular  variety  of  early  potatoes.  This  field 
of  Irish  Cobblers  is  being  harvested  on  July  13  at  the  Spencer  Perrine  farm, 
Cranbury,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  where  about  150  acres  of  potatoes  are 
annually  grown  with  an  average  yield  of  over  300  bushels  per  acre. 


Years  ago  potato  growers  used  part  of  the 
potatoes  they  grew  for  seed  purposes  the 
following  season.  Some  growers  selected  their 
best  looking  tubers  for  this  purpose,  while 
others  made  no  effort  at  selection.  This  practice 
naturally  resulted  in  the  rapid  development 
of  diseases;  consequently,  relatively  low  yields 
were  produced.  This  tendency  for  the  progeny 
of  a  potato  to  produce  lower  and  lower  yields 
was  termed  “running  out,”  until  the  trouble 
was  recognized  and  found  to  be  caused  by  one 
or  more  of  the  virus  diseases. 

Shortly  before  1920  several  States  set  up 
official  inspection  services  for  seed  potato 
certification.  Through  this  service  seed  grow¬ 
ers  usually  have  their  potatoes  inspected  twice 
in  the  field,  and  twice  after  harvest,  by  persons 
trained  to  diagnose  potato  diseases.  All  seed 
potatoes,  meeting  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  various  State  agencies,  may  be  sold  as 
certified  seed;  containers  used  for 
packaging  these  potatoes  may  be 
identified  by  an  official  tag.  Certi¬ 
fied  seed  has  done  much  toward 
keeping  our  potato  varieties  true 
to  type  and  practically  free  from 
virus  and  many  other  diseases. 
Many  certified  seed  growers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  content  even  with 
this  high  quality  seed  and  demand 
foundation  seed  stock.  This  foun¬ 
dation  seed  has  to  meet  still  high¬ 
er  standards  regarding  freedom 
from  disease  and  must  be  grown 
under  certain  prescribed  con¬ 
ditions.  Foundation  seed  is  usually 
planted  in  tuber-units.  This  is 
done  by  planting  all  the  pieces  of 
a  potato  tuber  in  consecutive  hills. 
Most  growers  plant  these  potatoes 
by  hand  although  machines  have 
been  developed  which  do  the  job 
fairly  accurately.  Potatoes  are 
planted  in  this  manner  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  remove  all  dis¬ 
eased  plants  from  the  field.  If  one 
diseased  plant  is  found,  both  it 
and  all  of  the  other  plants  grow¬ 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  Isle  grew 
potatoes  in  varying  quantities,  later  using  it 
as  their  diets’  mainstay.  In  the  years  1845-46 
late  blight  destroyed  a  large  percentage  of 
Ireland’s  important  crop  of  potatoes.  Due  to 
the  resultant  famine,  thousands  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  reported  to  have  died  of  starvation; 
many  more  thousands  migrated  to  America  to 
escape  starvation. 

Early  Varieties  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  the  potato  did  not  be¬ 
come  an  important  food  until  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
varieties  commonly  grown  here  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  many  respects.  During  the  period 
1859-90  various  botanists  as  well  as  amateur 
plant  lovers  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
breeding  of  improved  potato  varieties.  Good¬ 
rich,  Breese  and  others 
working  in  New  England, 
developed  several  varie¬ 
ties  including  G  a  r  n  e  t 
Chili,  Early  Rose  and 
Green  Mountain.  The  last 
mentioned  is  still  one  of 
the  best  potatoes  grown 
today.  Most  of  these  early 
sorts  were  highly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease  and 
were  of  poor  table  quality. 

Both  seedsmen  and  grow¬ 
ers  paid  fabulous  prices 
for  a  few  tubers  of  some 
of  the  first  introductions 
of  better  quality.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  at  one  time 
150  bushels  of  Early  Rose 
sold  for  $80  per  bushel 
and  a  single  tuber  of  an¬ 
other  variety  sold  for  $50. 

After  a  few  fairly  reli¬ 
able  varieties  had  become 
established,  the  demand 
for  new  ones  dwindled,  so 
that  only  a  few  were 


son,  senior  geneticist  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  and 
his  associates  at  Beltsville  and  Presque  Isle, 
Maine.  The  Kennebec  combines  high  quality 
and  high  yield  with  strong  resistance  to  the 
late  blight  disease.  Most  of  its  seed  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Maine  State  Seed  Board. 
This  Board  operates  a  large  farm  where  both 
new  and  old  desirable  varieties  are  grown 


ing  from  parts  of  the  same  tuber  are  removed, 
even  though  some  may  not  show  any  disease 
symptoms.  This  practice  keeps  diseases  at  a 
minimum.  Many  of  the  more  progressive  seed 
growers  have  their  own  foundation  seed  plots 
in  which  they  grow  most  of  their  parent  seed 
stock. 

Several  States  require  growers  to  submit 


under  the  strict  supervision  of  trained  scien-  samples  of  all  seed  grown  for  certification  to 


tists  who  rogue  out  all  diseased  plants  and 
maintain  a  stock  of  the  highest  quality  seed 
that  is  humanly  possible,  known  as  foundation 
seed.  In  the  Spring  of  1949  foundation  seed  of 
the  new  Kennebec  potato  will  be  released  to 
foundation  growers  in  Maine  who  will  plant 
it  in  segregated  seed  plots.  The  progeny  of  this 
seed  will  then  be  grown  for  certification  the 
following  year.  By  the  Fall  of  1950  there 
should  be  a  fair  supply  of  certified  Kennebec 


A  potato  field  in  blossom  makes  an  attractive  sight.  This  is  a  field  of  the  widely  grown 

Katahdin  variety . 


the  certifying  agencies.  These  samples  are 
then  grown  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
during  the  Winter  and  inspected  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  virus  diseases.  Any  sample  that  shows 
more  disease  than  is  allowed  under  the  regu¬ 
lation  is  not  eligible  for  sale  as  certified  seed. 
In  other  States  growers  submit  samples  of 
their  seed  for  testing  voluntarily  for  their  own 
information.  The  use  of  certified  seed  has  be¬ 
come  so  widely  accepted  by  potato  growers 

that,  in  1947,  44,284,618 
bushels  of  potatoes  were 
certified  by  various  official 
state  agencies. 

Increase  in  Potato  Yields 


The  development  of  the 
practice  of  having  seed 
potatoes  certified  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  a 
considerable  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
ease  present  in  seed  stocks, 
which  certifying  agencies 
have  brought  about,  has 
been  little  short  of  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Ten  to  15  years 
ago  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  find  as  many  as  25  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  plants 
in  commercial  potato  fields 
infected  with  one  of  sever¬ 
al  virus  diseases  which 
(Cont’d  on  Page  126) 
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KELLY’S  Big, 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries.  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
gent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


34  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

-RUIT  TREES 


PEACH— APPLE— CHERRY 

Rest  varieties ;  lowest  prices ;  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Also  berry  plants, 
farm  and  garden  seeds,  shade  trees, 
shrubs.  Our  56th  Year  of  serving 
successful  growers  and  gardeners. 

■  Big  catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 
Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 
BOX  M-D  GENEVA,  OHIO 


WORLD'S  GREATEST*  KEW  SENSATIONAL  QP  l/IJ 

RI0-0S0-GEM  —  Patented  IlAvII 

CATALOG  IN  COLORS— Describes  best 
pmpp  Fruits.  Berries  and  Ornamentals. 

I  IILL  Save  Money-Buy  Direct -Write  Today 

HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES  —  Est.  1884 
Over  4000  Acres— Berlin,  Maryland,  box  • 


This  valuable  help 
on  how  to  get 

MORE  CORN! 


Reaeh  "new  highs”  in  corn  grow, 
ing  this  year!  Get  this  valuable 
new  folder,  "Corn  Like  You’ve 
Never  Had  Before !  ”  You’ll  learn 
the  amazing  facts  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRID  corn  .  .  .  how  it  stands 
up  against  storms,  insects,  disease, 
drought,  when  other  corns  go 
down  .  .  .  how  FUNK  G  HY* 
BRIDS  are  "field-proved”  right 
in  your  local  area  —  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  your  corn  field !  Investi* 
gate  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  before 
you  order  your  seed  this  year! 
Send  for  FREE  corn  folder  today  1 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32T,  Landisville,  Penna. 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  GRANT,  LEE. 
Also,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Lincoln. 
Send  for  Descriptive  List. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar,  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut,  English  Walnut 
and  fruit  trees.  Blueberry  plants.  Ask  for  price  list. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

And  samples  of  our  beautiful  labels  with  complete 
prices.  Write  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY, 
BOX  No.  1107.  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


TEMPLE  ORANGES 

Our  Temple  Oranges  are  ready  for  shipment  —  heavy 
with  juice  —  truly  delicious  —  $6.75  Bu.  (55  lbs.). 
Express  Prepaid.  Full  Pound  of  Orange  Blossom  Honey 
with  first  order — other  surprise  gifts  with  future  orders. 

TRIANGLE  GROVES,  FROSTPROOF,  FLORIDA 


LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Double  State  inspected  and  certified  disease  free. 
$3.00-50;  $5.00-100;  $40.00-1000.  Carefully  dug  and 
packed.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES,  Ionia,  Mich. 


Inspected  Strawberry  Plants.  Many  varieties.  Gem 
Everbearing  $15.00  per  1000.  Collect.  Wholesale. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BlAY,  N.  Y. 
Oswego  Co.  Customers  Note:  Change  of  address  above. 


STATE  INSPECTED  MORRISON  AND  NEW  LOGAN 
BLUCAPS,  MARION  PURPLE.  Prices  on  Request. 

E.  F.  HICKLING,  EDEN,  NEW  YORK 


(JERRY  BASKETSyCRATES 

t  Winter  Discounts 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  ^ 

Buy  al  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICE 
Write  let  FREE  CATALOG  NOWI 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STREAMLINER 


Improved  everbearing  berry,  excellent 
in  firmness,  size,  flavor,  and  color.  25  for  $2.25; 
100  for  $7.00;  250  for  $14.00  postpaid. 
CATSKILL,  CHESAPEAKE.  D  O  R  S  E  T  T. 
PREMIER,  RED  STAR,  and  SPA R K LE  —  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  25  for  $1.25;  100  for  $3.10;  1000 
for  $16.00  postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Shipped  in  Spring. 

GLADIOLUS 

Our  new  CATALOG  offers  over  200 
varieties  of  best  glads,  also  Dahlias, 
Lilies  and  other  berries  and  small 
fruits.  Send  for  it  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

50-A  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


Orvrv  wood  veneer  a n  r*  n 

300  PLANT  BANDS  $2.50 

For  starting  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  etc. 

Better  plants;  stronger  roots; 
earlier  crops.  No  wilt,  no  set-^ 
back  in  transplanting^ 

Made  of  wood  (not  “ 
paper)  size  2x2x2%. 

100 -$1.25;  300 -$2.50. 

West  of  Ohio  and 
South  of  Virginia 

add  25c.  Crate 
of  1,000  by  ex¬ 
press,  $5.98. 

,  CLARENCE  B.  FARGO 

i  Desk  15 

Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVEI 

Highest  quality  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Certifi. 
Ranger  Alfalfa,  Grimm  and  Common  Alfalfa,  Ladii 

r  Suee!  C1Tr’  Alsike-  Pasture  Mixture 

Certified  Hawkeye  Soy  Beans  and  Clinton  59  Oat 
Hardy  newerop  tested  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowe 

rarl'pv  « J o" cPniCeSE  W*t6  for  price  list  toda 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHI 


BONNIE  BEE  FARMS,  Located  at  SNOW  HILL,  Ml 

Specializes  in  growing  cabbage  and  broccoli  plan 
for  large  truckers.  Write  for  details. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PAR' 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  f 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACT 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,10! 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  foil.  Location,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  [~ 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1949  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  fo 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  full; 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  whici 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREI 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


50  BERRY  STREET 


SALISBURY,  MARYLAN 


Garden  Choices 

Now  that  gardening  is  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  a  study  of  the  seed  catalogs 
and  planning  for  the  coming  year’s 
activities,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
review  last  year’s  work.  Here  in 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  the  season  be¬ 
tween  frosts  is  apt  to  be  short,  but 
last  year  was  favorable  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  season  opened  with  rainy 
and  cool  weather  so  that,  except  in 
the  most  favorable  locations,  gardens 
were  started  late.  However,  in  early 
May  conditions  became  normal,  and 
until  late  August  rain  and  sunshine 
were  in  just  about  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  for  good  gardening.  September 
was  rather  dry,  but  for  the  most 
part  crops  were  too  well  advanced  to 
be  seriously  damaged. 

Peas  are  about  the  first  thing  we 
plant.  We  had  four  varieties,  World’s 
Record,  Freezonian,  Victory  Freezer 
and  Midseason  Giant.  The  first  three 
were  very  satisfactory  in  yield  and 
quality,  but  Midseason  Giant  blos¬ 
somed  in  a  hot  spell  and  the  yield 
was  rather  light.  Slobolt  is  a  very 
fine  loose  leaf  lettuce.  Planted  not 
too  thick,  it  stays  crisp  and  tender 
for  a  long  time  and  scarcely  goes  to 
seed  all  Summer.  Imperial  44  is  a 
pretty  sure  heading  variety  of  fine 
quality.  Last  season  my  July  plant¬ 
ing  suffered  from  'the  dry  weather 
in  September,  but  made  small  and 
rather  loose  heads.  By  protecting 
these  a  light  covering  of  corn  stalks, 
we  had  lettuce  until  mid-December. 

Sweet  corn  varieties  which  I 
planted  were  North  Star,  Carmel¬ 
cross  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  with 
two  successive  plantings  to  prolong 
the  season.  North  Star  and  Carmel¬ 
cross  gave  a  good  yield  of  nice  large 
ears,  very  sweet  and  tender.  Golden 
Cross  has  smaller  ears,  and  in  my 
garden,  not  too  well  filled  out  on  the 
tips.  As  I  sell  quite  a  lot  of  corn  in 
the  neighborhood,  these  small  ears, 
coming  after  the  big  ones,  are  just  a 
bit  of  a  let-down.  Tomatoes  are  of 
course  a  “must”  in  every  garden.  We 
had  Valiant  and  Stokesdale.  Valiant 
proved  only  a  few  days  earlier  than 
Stokesdale,  and  both  were  rather  late 
in  ripening.  They  were  kept  well 
covered  with  a  copper  spray  from 
planting  until  late  August,  which 
may  have  had  a  delaying  effect  on 
maturity.  Also,  due  to  a  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  they 
made  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of 
vine  and  foliage. 

For  Summer  squash  my  choice  is 
Yankee  Hybrid.  It  is  early,  a  heavy 
yielder,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  This 
year  I  think  I  shall  try  some  of  the 
new  Caserta.  Buttercup  and  Delici¬ 
ous  are  quality  varieties  of  Winter 
squash,  equally  good,  but  for  market 
some  people  look  with  suspicion  at 
the  button  on  the  end  of  Buttercup. 
Double  Yield  and  Marketer  cucum¬ 
bers  make  a  good  combination  for 
home  or  market.  Double  Yield  is 
early,  a  big  yielder,  and  though 
small,  just  as  good  for  slicing  as  the 
larger  kinds. .Marketer  is  especially 
handsome,  dark  green  and  shiny. 
Both  varieties  produced  heavily 
until  frost. 

Most  of  my  customers  prefer  green 
string  beans,  but  since  some  like  the 
wax  variety,  I  raise  both  kinds.  We 
had  Longreen  and  Cherokee  Wax; 
both  were  satisfactory.  Lima  beans 
are  a  problem,  due  to  the  bean 
maggot.  Later  I  soaked  the  soil  with 
a  solution  of  DDT  and  planted  one 
row.  These  came  all  right,  but  were 
so  late  that  only  part  of  the  pods 
matured.  This  Spring  I  think  I  shall 
try  sprouting  a  few  before  planting, 
and  maybe  they  will  get  up  ahead 
of  the  maggots. 

For  a  few  years  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  out  unnamed  potato  varieties 
originated  by  my  son,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Mills  of  Penn  State  College.  These 
were  all  blight  resistant  and  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  500  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  were  quite  heavily 
fertilized  and  sprayed  three  times 
with  DDT.  This  business  of  getting 
a  maximum  of  good  qualities  into  one 
variety  is  a  long  and  tedious  one,  but 
our  plant  breeders  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  new  vegetables  is  the  Penn- 
wonder  pepper. 

Just  to  mention  the  other  vege¬ 
tables  which  we  think  necessary  to 
make  up  a  well  balanced  garden 
program  there  are:  radishes,  beets, 
spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  rutabagas, 
cauliflower,  broccoli,  onions,  salsify 
and  parsnips;  all  these  make  good 
eating,  and  keep  us  quite  independent 
of  the  vegetable  counter.  c.  l.  m. 
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SHRUBSA^fi  J 

EVERGREENS J£ 

ENOUGH  TO  LANDSCAPE 
YOUR  HOME! 

Loads  of  beauty,  year  after  year 
...  the  biggest  bargain  In  flower- 
doml  For  just  $2.95  you  get: 

4  blooming-size  2  yr.  Hoses — red, 
pink,  yellow,  white;  9  healthy, 
2-foot  flowering  shrubs  (2  Red 
Snowberry— 2  Bed  Indian  Currants 
—1  Red  Splrea — 2  Altheas — 1  Pink 
Deutzia — 1  Forsythla) ;  2  Hall’s  Hon¬ 
eysuckle  Vines,  blooming  size;  I  Red 
Maple  shade  tree  —  2-foot  size;  I 
2-foot  Red  Cedar  Evergreen;  25 
2 -foot  Arnoor  River  Privet  Hedge 
plants — enough  to  set  about  75  feet 
of  hedge. 

42  PLANTS  IN  ALL  .  .  .  ALL 
HEALTHY,  HEAVY  STOCK „ . . 
ORDER  YOURS  NOW! 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$12.19  voANlK?  $2.95 

This  is  ah  Introductory  offer — the  regular  catalog 
price  of  these  42  fine  plants  la  $12.19  .  .  .  but 
they  re  yours  for  just  $2.95  If  you  order  from 
this  advertisement. 


•EXTRA. TULIP  TREE 


and  you  receive  at  no  extra  coat  W 
?_***£  2“?‘  tree— a  fascinating:  tree  that  W 

is  covered  with  tulip-shaped  blooms  in  spring!  It 

SEND  NO  MONEY  — ORDER  BY  MAIL 

We  ship  C.O.D.  —  pay  postman  Just  $2.95  plus 
D?neafor  yoruBre!oc^ityWiU  S“iP  “  proper  plantine 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK 

NAUGHTOH  FARMS, 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BLUEBERRIES 

Cabot-Jersey-Ranrocas-Rubel-Stanley  Heavy,  3  -  year 
plants.  To  insure  pollenization  plant  at  least  2  va¬ 
rieties  .  .  .  .  ea.  $1.95.  3  or  more  ....  $1.65  ea 

10  or  more  $1.40  ea.  Write  for  our  Nursery  Catalog. 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

Dept.  C,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  Inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  In.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


'^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's 
I  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
f  Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries.  Raspberri  es.Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.f  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
eafalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  29A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO.,  Box  8.  WILLARDS.  MD. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLUEBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN,  STATE  INSPECTED,  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  EARLY,  MIDSEASON,  LATE.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  KARDINAL  KING, 
GREATEST  OF  ALL  BERRIES.  CATALOG. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  0.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  No  packing  charge.  Small  or  large 
orders.  MYER  NURSERY  CO.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


ol  nAWotHKY  PLANTS:  PREMIER,  DORSETT. 


FAIRFAX,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING  STREAM 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS*1'9  stocky  ,1,an, 


,  ,  --  - 'Reasonable  Prict 

Catalog  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  M 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penna.  grow 
Premier,  Catskill,  Dorset,  Red  Star  100-$  1.75;  50 
$6.50;  1000-$I2.  prepaid.  J.  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  P 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Spring  dug.  Many  varietie 
Certified.  Free  Cir.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  P> 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  100  for  $9.49;  also  STRAt 
BERRY  and  cultivated  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  Wri 
Common  Fields  Nurseries,  Mitchell  Rd.,  Ipswich,  Ma 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indii 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Con 
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Your  GUIDE  to 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER 
PROFITS!  j 

— this 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  extra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  information  you’re  sure 
to  want  — interesting  farm 
facts  — and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32/  Landisville,  Penna. 


if  you  don’t  agree  that 

SENECA  CHIEF 

is  the  best 44 eating” 
SWEET  CORN 
you  ever  tasted, 

We’ll  refund  double 
the  25c  you  pay  for 
a  generous  trial 
package! 

SEED 
FARMS 

HALL,  N.Y. 


BOX  62 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Fairland,  (Named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  by  U.S.D.A. 
late  Fal  1947);  also  Temple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
our  1949  CATALOG,  illustrated 
in  color,  offering  a  complete  line 
of  best  trees  and  plants  for  Spring 
planting. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


GRAPES  ticTrl,* 


49|SBRYou  can,  with  Miller’s!  New  catalog  lists 
JjKESw?  best  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
high  -  producing  vines.  Example:  New 
WdRt  Buffalo,  best-ever  early  blue  grape;  de- 
wkijr*  licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches. 
AWfip  Free  illustrated  planting,  pruning  and 
— '  cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 

also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Soil  cable  for  hotbeds,  plant 
cabinets,  flats.  6  sizes  (Free  Cat.) 

J40A  cable  &  thermo,  for  1-sash  $6.75 
S80A  for  double  sash  (36  sq.  ft.)  $9.00 

Alio  Mfrs.  of  )Vcccf- Wcndj  —  W  etc/  -  W  oil  op  —  Seed-Socrs. 
'  Shipped  direct  prepaid  if  not  itocked  by  your  dealer. 

DEALERS:  Our  Free  Counter  Demonstrator  makes 
_  sales  fast  at  a  good  profit — Write 

URO-QUICK.  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

09%  Pure  ineluding  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike  —  care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality  —  good 
germination.  I  lb. —  $1.95;  5  lbs.  —  $9.50;  10  lbs. — 
$18.50;  20  lbs.  —  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.O.D.  Try  LADINO— the 
new  wonder  Clover  —  for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy 
cows,  poultry,  and  hogs.  High  feeding  value;  makes 
c°n>e-back  when  grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  PAY  UP  TO  $1,000  PER 
ACRE.  GROW  THE  BEST  BLUE  SPRUCE 
i  Years  $7.00  per  100;  $50.00  per  1.000. 

nu »  .  . Prepaid  Delivery.  Free  List. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.Y. 


C. 


-—-  ALL  MAKES  CHAIN  SAWS;  PARTS  - 

LOOMIS, BAINBRIOGE,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


3586 


Commercial  Compost  is  Here 

The  use  of  compost  is  as  old  as 
agriculture,  but  its  application  to 
modern  farming  has  been  limited  by 
the  great  amount  of  labor  involved, 
as  well  as  the  comparatively  long 
time  required  for  proper  preparation. 
These  basic  objections  now  seem  to 
have  been  removed  by  combining 
scientific  principles  with  modern 
mechanical  methods  of  production 
and  merchandising;  resulting  in  a 
new  speed-up  process  which  is  suited 
for  mass  production.  An  initial  pilot 
plant  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  months  making  this 
product  at  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa. 

Closely  allied  with  the  problem  of 
soil  deterioration  is  the  equally 
severe  one  of  disposal  of  municipal 
and  industrial  waste  which  should 
be,  but  is  not,  returned  to  the  soil. 
With  few  exceptions,  this  waste  is 
now  usually  dumped  in  nearby 
waters  or  on  dumping  grounds.  At 
the  present  rate  our  cities  and  larger 
towns  are  well  on  the  road  cf  pollut¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  existence.  Even 
where  Sewage  treatment  plants  exist, 
the  sludge  residue  almost  invariably 
ends  up  on  dumps,  as  does  most  of 
the  garbage,  thus  creating  foul  and 
fertile  breeding  grounds  for  disease, 
rats  and  flies.  Worse,  and  as  yet 
generally  overlooked,  is  the  result¬ 
ing  pollution  of  the  underlying  water 
table,  which  is  gradually  spreading 
to  larger  and  larger  areas  every  year. 

These  materials,  as  well  as  cannery, 
fruit  and  all  other  organic  waste 
matter,  are  now  being  handled  and 
processed  in  specially  designed 
fermentation,  tanks  called  “di¬ 
gesters.”  The  originator,  biochemist 
Eric  Eweson,  explains  that  bacteria 
which  cause  decomposition  are  in¬ 
tended  to  live  in  the  soil  and  do  not 
thrive  in  normal  air.  Soil  air  is  30 
times  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than 
normal  air  and  both  bacteria  and 
plant  life  flourish  in  it.  In  this  new 
commercial  process  to  make  compost, 
soil  air  is  created  in  the  digester  tank 
by  admitting  carefully  controlled 
amounts  of  air,  which  is  forced  up¬ 
ward  through  the  bottom  layers  of 
the  material.  It  distributes  carbon 
dioxide  as  it  rises,  stimulating  favor¬ 
able  bacteria  growth  and  thus  greatly 
hastening  decomposition.  The  process 
is  virtually  odorless  and  has  none  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  sewage 
disposal  plants  or  incinerators.  The 
end  result,  in  just  five  days,  is  a 
ready-to-use  compost  —  a  black, 
dirt-like  substance  containing  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  moisture,  with  the 
consistency,  appearance  and  smell  of 
good  garden  soil. 

This  commercial  compost  is  safe¬ 
guarded  against  transmitting  any 
disease  germs  by  the  high  degree  of 
heat  which  is  developed  during  the 
composting  process;  the  temperature 
ranges  from  150  to  165  degrees  F. 
When  added  to  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  from  two  to  five  pounds  per  100 
square  feet,  or  about  one  ton  to  the 
acre,  it  has  produced  in  private 
tests  marked  increases  in  yield  and 
Quality  of  the  crops  grown. 

At  various  times  there  has  been 
considerable  publicity  given  to  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  so-called  trace  miner¬ 
als,  and  their  effect  on  health.  Most 
soils  contain  an  adequate  supply  of 
these  minerals,  but  they  are  in  a  non¬ 
water-soluble  form,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  utilized  by  growing  plants 
unless  humus  and  suitable  soil  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  convert  these  minerals  into  the 
kind  of  soluble  compounds  which 
the  plants  can  assimilate.  Compost 
material,  when  used  in  proper 
amounts,  will  accomplish  this  con¬ 
version.  This  new  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  commercial  compost  from  waste 
should  therefore  aid  materially  in 
improving  soil  nutrition  and  crop 
yields.  r.  w.  d. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Pricfes 
Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


IBBLE’S 


Rust-resistant  varieties  and  high 
yielding  strains  helped  make  an  al¬ 
most  record  crop.  What  about  1949? 
No  one  knows  —  but  YOUR  best 
insurance  for  ANY  conditions  is 
Dibble’s  hardy  northern-bred 
“climate  conditioned”  seed. 

MOHAWK,  Lenroc,  Goldwin,  Heavy¬ 
weight,  Clinton  —  and  ADVANCE  (new, 
6"  taller  than  Mohawk)  —  all  the  BEST 
varieties,  adapted  for  YOUR  growing- 
conditions!  Cleaned,  Screened,  Graded. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

covers  all  varieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and 
Seed  Potatoes. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  HoneoyeFallcNY- 


PACIFIC  GIANT  DELPHINIUM. 
WHITE  GALAHAD 


ARRIS  SKDS- 

Northern  Grown  Seeds  and  Plants  of 
PACIFIC  GIANT  DELPHINIUMS 

Seeds  and  plants  of  these  aristocrats  of  hardy  plants  are 
being  grown  here  on  our  Northern  farms,  resulting  in  the 
most  vigorous  stock  available  today.  Each  plant  produces  many 
tall  stately  3pikes  of  large  double  florets  from  June  to  September. 

The  colors  available  now  are  white,  sky  blue,  pinkish- 
lavender  and  deep  violet  purple. 

Collection  266  —  One  packet  of  seed  of  each  of  the  above 
4  colors  for  $1.56. 

Collection  DE  4,49  —  One  plant  of  6ach  of  the  above  4 
colors  for  $2.25  postpaid. 

OVe  cannot  ship  plants  west  of  Indiana  or  south  of  Virginia.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
*'  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

1  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

“IS 4 9  CATALOG  nowZreachf  — 


SWEET 
CORN 

Sweetest,  tenderest  Corn  you’ve  ever  eaten.  Ears  4  inches 
long  on  30  inch  stalk — Beady  to  eat  In  60  days.  Nothing 
finer,  fresh,  frozen  or  canned.  Send  lOo  for  IF  B  E  E 
100  Seed  and  Big  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  F  K  E  E 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  !;SkS 


Free  Seed  Corn  Booklet 

On  America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn 
for  Husking  and  Silage  Purposes. 
Write  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna, 


-  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  - 

BLIGHT  RESISTANT  SEED  POTATOES.  Averaged 
630  BUSHELS  to  ACRE  in  twenty  official  tests  in 
Pennsylvania.  NEEDS  NO  SPRAYING.  SUPPLY 
LIMITED.  Booking  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Wisconsin  Grown  Bonda  Mindo  Clinton  Tie- 
land  Forvic  oats;  Henry  wheat;  barley;  WisBred  film 
coated  corn,  85-120  day.  M.  Sprecher,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


Plant  “GR0WM0RE”  HYBRIDS 


0  EASTERN  Hybrids  . .  . 
•  EASTERN  Grown ... 
0  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


CORNS 


YOU  can  now  select  proved 
“GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  corn,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  .  .  . 

Tested -Tried -True- 


Inspected 
and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 
SINCE  1895 


rp  CC  /°  Farmers 
lIlLL  NEW  GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

WRITE  DEPT.  No.  43 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3*  N.  Y. 
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EXTRA  POWER 


new 


How  can  a  tractor  so  compact,  so 
easily  handled,  put  forth  so  much 
power  for  the  heavy  jobs?  Tivo 
reasons! 

First  —  is  the  Ferguson  System  of 
Linkage  and  Hydraulic  Control. 

It  takes  advantage  of  natural  forces 
in  linking  implement  to  tractor, 
making  them  one  single  “self-pro¬ 
pelled”  unit,  and  automatically  in¬ 
creasing  traction  for  the  harder 
pulling.  At  the  same  time,  the  work 
of  raising,  lowering,  carrying  and 
controlling  depth  of  the  implement 
is  done  for  you,  hydraulically. 

Second  —  This  power,  so  fully 
utilized,  is  supplied  by  the  “farm-type”  overhead-valve  engine  of 
Ferguson  and  Continental  Motors  design.  Engineered  and  built  for 
low  operating  cost,  with  further  saving  from  the  longer  hours  of  run- 
ning  on  the  many  different  kinds  of  work  the  new  Ferguson  can  do. 

Together,  this  combination  gives  you  a  farm  machine  with  more 
than  enough  power,  yet  easily  controlled,  flexible  for  the  wide  range 
of  farm  requirements. 

Whether  you  judge  tractor  performance  by  how  easy  it  makes 
your  work,  the  time  saved,  or  by  how  much  it  Jowers  your  cost  of 
production,  ask  your  friendly  Ferguson  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
You’ll  find  the  New  Ferguson  is  the  modern  farm  machine  for  you . 

Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  3639  E.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 

*  -  mmmmst 
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Potatoes:  Yesterday  and 
Today 

(Continued  from  Page  123) 

greatly  reduced  the  vigor  of  the 
plants,  and  likewise  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  tubers  produced.  Many 
examples  of  increased  yields  from 
the  use  of  certified  seed  have  been 
noted  by  scientists  and  growers  alike. 
Between  1930  and  1940  certified  and 
non-certified  seed  of  various  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  tested  many  times; 
certified  seed  consistently  produced 
from  20  to  25  bushels  more  per  acre 
than  did  the  non-certified  seed.  In 
some  instances  the  increase  amounted 
to  more  than  100  bushels  per  acre. 
An  additional  example  of  the  in¬ 
creased  yields,  produced  in  part  by 
certified  seed,  is  shown  in  the  yield 
data  published  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  These  data  show 
that  in  1948  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  potatoes  grown  for  table  use 
in  Maine  was  390  bushels,  whereas 
the  average  -yield  of  the  potatoes 
grown  for  certified  seed  was  417 
bushels  per  acre.  Although  other 
factors  may  play  a  part  in  this  higher 
average  yield  produced  by  certified 
seed  growers,  the  use  of  certified  seed 
may  certainly  be  credited  with  much 
of  the  increase. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  de¬ 
veloped  during  and  since  the  war 
have  swept  the  country  like  wildfire. 
The  use  of  DDT  has  resulted  in  such 
good  control  of  aphids,  leafhoppers, 
flea  beetles  and  Colorado  potato 
beetles,  that  yields  have  been  greatly 
increased  wherever  any  of  these  in¬ 
sects  have  been  a  problem.  Other 
insecticides  such  as  DDD,  Parathion 
and  Chlordan  also  give  considerable 
promise  for  the  control  of  potato 
foliage  feeding  insects.  Several  of  the 
recently  developed  fungicides  have 
not  only  given  fairly  good  control  of 
late  blight  and  early  blight,  but  have 
resulted  in  higher  yields  than  with 
use  of  Bordeaux,  which  has  been  the 
standard  control  for  these  diseases 
for  many  decades.  Among  these 
fungicides  are  the  basic  copper  com¬ 
pounds  —  Tribasic-CO-CS  Copper  A, 
and  the  organic-  compounds  —  Di- 
thane,  Parzate,  Z  78,  Zerlate,  and 
copper  zinc  chromate.  Zerlate  con¬ 
trols  early  blight  only  but  has  also 
resulted  in  relatively  high  yields 
where  late  blight  was  not  severe. 

Magnesium  as  a  Fertilizer 

The  use  of  increased  quantities  and 
proper  placement  of  fertilizer,  which 
in  many  instances  include  one  or 
more  of  the  minor  elements  such  as 
magnesium  and  boron,  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  yields.  In  1948  the 
use  of  magnesium,  in  a  fertilizer  on 
potatoes,  increased  yields  in  experi¬ 
mental  plots  in  New  Jersey  from  20 
to  more  than  100  bushels  per  acre, 
depending  upon^the  need  for  mag¬ 
nesium  in  the  respective  soils.  Cult¬ 
ural  practices,  especially  cultivation, 
have  also  changed  in  recent  years. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  cultivate  potatoes 
from  six  to  10  times.  This  procedure 
not  only  pruned  off  many  roots  and 
tuber  -  bearing  stolons,  but  also 
robbed  the  soil  of  needed  soil 
moisture  in  dry  seasons.  The  use  of 
a  weeder  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  several  of  the  cultivations,  with  a 
resultant  decrease  in  root  damage 
and  moisture  losses. 

All  these  developments  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  potato  growers  of 
the  country  to  produce  a  crop  one- 
fifth  larger  than  the  prewar  average 
on  an  acreage  only  three-fourths  the 
size  of  the  prewar  acreage.  There  are 
a  number  of  States  now  producing  an 
average  yield  of  200  or  more  bushels 
to  the  acre,  as  compared  with  less 
than  100  bushels  10  to  15  years  ago. 

The  Price  Support  Problem 

This  tremendous  increase  in  yield, 
along  with  the  Government  price 
support  plan  of  recent  years,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  crop  which  is  apparently 
considerably  in  excess  of  demand. 
Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  yields  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  in  consumption.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  potatoes.  In 
an  effort  to  bring  production  more 
nearly  in  line  with  demand,  the 
Government  has  announced  acreage 
quotas  for  the  various  States  along 
with  a  price  support  varying  from 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  parity,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  90  per  cent  support  of 
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the  past  several  years.  The  suggested 
acreage  reduction  is  more  than  30 
per  cent  in  some  States.  This  poses 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  the 
growers  concerned.  Some  insist  that 
if  they  accept  the  reduction,  their 
acreage  will  be  too  small  to  make 
potato  growing  economically  possi¬ 
ble.  They  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  take  the  cut  or  to  operate 
independent  of  the  program.  If  the 
latter  should  happen,  a  very  serious 
situation  is  likely  to  result.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  without 
price  support  in  1948,  potatoes  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  sold  for  a  dollar  or 
less  per  100  pounds;  this  would  have 
spelled  ruin  for  many  potato  growers. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  potato 
growers  all  became  rich  in  the  past 
several  years.  It  is  true  that  some 
growers  did  well,  but  it  is  likewise 
true  that  there  were  many  others 
who,  because  of  low  yields  and  very 
high  production  costs,  did  not  do  too 
well.  These  growers  are  in  very  much 
of  a  dilemma:  If  they  cannot  plant 
potatoes,  what  can  they  substitute  on 
the  withdrawn  acreage?  As  yet,  no 
one  has  come  up  with  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  important  question. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
lot  of  the  commercial  potato  grower 
is  not  as  happy  as  many  people 
seem  to  think.  With  costs  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  $325  to  $400  an  acre, 
they  realize  that  one  bad  year  could 
wipe  out  most  of  their  gains.  Through 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  find¬ 
ings  of  research,  they  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  efficiency.  Now  that 
they  have  done  so,  many  growers  feel 
that  they  are  being  unjustly  penal¬ 
ized.  The  situation  is  an  interesting 
one  and  should  be  followed  by  all 
farmers,  since  the  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  may  well  set  the  pattern  for 
other  crops  in  the  years  ahead. 

Good  Results  with  Brussels 
Sprouts 

Because  Brussels  sprouts  are  often 
harder  to  grow  than  most  other  vege¬ 
tables,  many  people  go  without  them 
or  pay  a  fancy  price  for  this  choicest 
of  the  late  Fall  crops.  Any  crop,  to 
get  perfect  results,  requires  special 
treatment  but,  with  practice  and  a 
favorable  season,  anyone  can  get 
worthwhile  results  with  Brussels 
sprouts.  They  need  a  rich  soil,  plenty 
of  humus,  a  lot  of  sunshine,  and  the 
coolest  spot  in  the  garden,  if  a 
combination  of  the  last  two  require¬ 
ments  are  possible.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  providing  some  shade 
from  hot  Summer  sun. 

It  is  possible  to  give  these  plants 
too  much  care.  My  neighbor  produced 
a  better  crop  than  I  did  a  year  or 
two  back,  although  he  left  them 
alone  after  planting,  while  I  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains.  Last  year  I  left 
my  garden  alone  for  four  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  yet  my  crop  was  the 
best  I  ever'  had  had.  Sprouts  that  do 
not  develop  solid  heads  are  excellent, 
and  so  is  the  tuft  of  leaves  on  top  of 
the  plant.  This  tuft  forms  into  a  semi¬ 
solid  head  as  large  as  one’s  fist; 
sliced  in  with  some  sprouts,  it  makes 
a  dish  fit  for  a  farmer.  r.  w.  r. 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners  | 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean . 4.00 

The  Garden  Calendar, 

Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson . .  1.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

S*  FOR  FARMERS 


*  TESTED—' 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
"You'll  like  them". 

Its? 

gUAlIT^ 

•  TRIED— ^asrsS^  -TRUE— 


E533 


SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER 

43  Spencer  St. 

5EED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER 3,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED 


MOHAWK  OATS 


Best  rust-resistant  variety 
developed  at  Cornell.  Very 
stiff  straw.  Heavy  yield¬ 
ing.  Resistant  to  helmin- 
thosporium.  Price:  S2.50 
per  bushel,  F.O.B.  Hall, 
New  York.  Bags  Free. 


SEED 

FARMS 


HALL,  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


BOX 


EarliestTomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  o£  this  Tomato,  Tendercore 
Carrot.  All 
Cream  Lettuce. 
Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 


SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  10c:  In  Canada  25c. 
■iRfifi  Our  beautiful  full  color 
V*  If  ■■  *■  catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds. 
I  llbk  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 5  . Randolph,  Wu. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies 

Free  1949  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  45  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 


Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898,  -  Albany.  Ca. 


- ■  CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  - 

SEED  POTATOES,  BIG  YIELDERS.  Write  for  Field 
Readings.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Lggplant.  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  IOO  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  .THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

this  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  improving  tho  quality  of  this  collection 
this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties, 
hums  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
«»,  “lan  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color, 
oil,  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request, 
RAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

—Gladioli  Bulb  Special— 

Rainbow  Mixture  100  Large  Bulbs  $4.25; 
100  Medium  Bulbs  $3.25  Post  Paid.  Order  direct  from 
ins  ad.  Clean,  ready  to  plant.  Will  ship  at  planting 

Vltr  PRESQUE  ISLE  GARDENS 

2411  CEMETERY  ROAD,  ERIE.  PENNA. 

T*  ILE,RGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

WP  VARIE-HES.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
NEUNER’S  NURSERY,  EMSWORTH  2.  PA. 

WnnMl?..^T  ALt-  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 
BOP  PLOWS,  DRILLS.  PLANTERS. 

BUB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  IT.  Jones 


Seedlings  Grow  Too  Fast 

I  like  to  grow  my  own  plants,  but 
have  trouble  with  the  seedlings  grow¬ 
ing  too  fast,  as  they  get  leggy;  some¬ 
times  they  grow  to  a  height  of  five 
inches  before  putting  out  any  leaves. 
I  use  a  good  soil  and  keep  the 
temperature  between  65  and  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  I  like  to  start  them  early. 

Huntingdon  Copnty,  Pa.  a.  f.  m. 

The  temperature  you  have  used  for 
growing  your  seedlings  is  about  right 
and  your  soil  is  good,  so  your 
trouble  is  elsewhere.  Possibly  your 
sash  is  too  far  above  the  plants  and, 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  to  raise  the  soil  in  the  beds  so 
that  the  base  of  the  seedlings  is 
nearer  the  source  of  light.  -Your  soil 
may  contain  too  much  nitrogen;  I 
would  suggest  that  you  do  not  add 
any  additional  fertilizer.  Also,  you 
would  obtain  better  plants  by  sowing 
the  seed  a  week  or  two  later.  The 
length  of  day  increases  rapidly  in  the 
early  Spring;  many  times  seedlings 
grow  better  when  started  about  the 
first  or  middle  of  March  than  they  do 
when  started  earlier.  Possibly  you 
are  sowing  the  seed  too  thickly;  you 
might  try  reducing  the  number  of 
seed  sown  to  about  three  per  'inch. 
Many  growers  put  light  bulbs  under¬ 
neath  the  sash  and  increase  the 
length  of  day  in  that  way,  and  thus 
produce  better  plants. 


Salt  on  Asparagus 

Have  heard  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  use  salt  on  an  asparagus  bed  to 
keep  down  the  weeds?  Is  it  any  good, 
or  is  a  mulch  better?  What  are  your 
suggestions?  i.  m. 

Salt  is  sometimes  used  on  aspara¬ 
gus  to  retard  weeds,  at  the  v  rate  of 
50  to  100  pounds  per  1,000"  square 
feet.  However,  it  leaches  out  quickly 
and  is  therefore  not  very  effective. 
In  the  home  garden  it  is  more  worth¬ 
while  to  use  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure, 
leaves  or  any  material  of  this  kind, 
applied  in  a  layer  four  or  five  inches 
thick,  which  is  deep  enough  to 
smother  all  weeds.  This  material 
should  be  raked  away  from  the  rows 
in  the  early  Spring  to  allow  the  soil 
to  warm  up.  The  material  is  then  put 
back  in  place  after  the  picking  sea¬ 
son  is  finished,  and  additional  ma¬ 
terial  is  added  each  year  in  order  to 
smother  out  all  weeds. 

The  mulch  also  improves  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil;  a  planting  of  aspara¬ 
gus  handled  in  this  manner  can  be 
kept  in  good  production  for  many 
years.  An  application  of  commercial 
fertilizer  of  the  5-10-10  formula  using 
about  50  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet,  should  be  added  each  y-ear  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  season. 


Stalk  Rot  in  Lettuce 

Do  insects  injure  lettuce?  Mine 
seems  to  rot  at  the  stalk.  F.  r.  n. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  have  lettuce 
injured  by  insects,  and  I  doubt  if 
your  trouble  starts  from  any  insect 
attack.  Lettuce  is  subject  to  various 
stalk  rot  diseases  that  are  carried 
over  in  the  soil.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  start  your  next  seedlings  in  a 
sterilized  seedbed,  and  set  them  out 
in  a  field  that  has  not  grown  lettuce 
for  at  least  five  years  if  possible. 
These  diseases  are  most  troublesome 
in  wet,  cool  seasons,  and  you  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  set  the  plants 
on  ridges  and  keep  the  soil  pulled 
away  from  the  plants  when  culti¬ 
vated.  There  is  no  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  prevent  injury  from 
this  source.  However,  you  should 
avoid  the  use  of  excess  amounts  of 
manure  or  compost  material  that 
contains  lettuce  refuse.  Use  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  about  25 
pounds  per  each  1,000  square  feet. 


Rhubarb  Varieties 

Would  like  to  know  the  name  of  a 
popular  and  large  variety  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  as  well  as  the  names  of  one  or 
two  highly  colored  varieties.  Is  it  at 
its  best  the  first  year  after  planting? 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  j.  m. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  rhubarb  is  Linnaeus. 
However,  the  high  colored  varieties, 
such  as  Ruby,  Strawberry,  and 
MacDonald  are  usually  considered 
more  desirable.  Rhubarb  should  be 
well  fertilized  with  both  barnyard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer.  It 
is  not  at  its  best  until  after  several 
years’  growth. 


why  you  should  ask  for 

"MOO-MIX” 

~  j>  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Ensilage  Blend 

New  development  jot  ’“'"'."^pROVED  HybriAom 
M»  «  Sc'rli  :d  .ole  VO-  Bi°onn.9etop-<,v,liW 
Varieties  blended  to  s«ve  y  s  ensiling  over  a 

•"*’•^15  ^.  (VH.-  yggfig 

***  '°"3Ar°he  chemical  that  it  in  9'«"  p«tu,e, 

min  A),  cn*'  ,.  ture  gar  while 

Sturdy  standing  JjJ  ***  *asy  t0  cut  and  bind  and 

foliage  is  still  green,  an  ancj  t>orer  resjstant.  Write 

easy  to  feed  cutter/  Drout  ,  Moo.Mi*  Circular  and 

our  nearest  distributor  or  ««  Mo  ^ 
reserve  your  supply  of  seed  at 


GRAIN 

HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe's  early  m«* 
luring  grain  hybrids.  They  offer 
edvantages  in  yield,  stand-up- 
ability,  grain  quality, resistance 
lo  adverse  conditions! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED 
COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Lowe  Seed 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


Want  BIG  Clover  Yields? 


This  year,  let  Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay  seeds  help  you  get  two-way  profit  results 
...  A  bigger  clover  yield.  .  .and  a  soil  strengthening  crop  second  to 
none.  Rohrer’s  Medium  Red  Clover  is  U.  S.  Verified  seed  that’s  pure,  clean 
and  sure  germinating  ...  a  quality  seed  that’s  always  a  BARGAIN  We 
pay  the  freight  on  200  pounds  or  more.  Other  fine  Clover  seeds  are  fully 
described  in  our  new  1949  catalog.  Send  us  a  card  for  your  FREE  copy,  today. 

Our  Line  Includes: 


OATS—  BARLEY—  DeKALB  CORN- 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

GRASSES— 


free 


1949  SEED  1 


Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1949  seed  annual. 

Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 

Box  70 
SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


“ARRIS  SHDS- 

Just  Right  For  A  Small  Family 

Large  families  like  it  tool  Since  its  introduction  several 
years  ago.  Butternut  has  become  a  favorite  of  home  and 
market  gardeners.  The  thick  neck  is  solid  ‘‘meat’’  —  delicious 
sweet  yellow  flesh  that  provides  a  nutritious  vegetable  or  fill¬ 
ing  for  pies.  In  our  plantings,  the  vines  have  shown  resistance 
to  squash  vine  borer.  An  excellent  winter  keeper  in  spite  of 
its  earliness.  Plant  some  Butternut  this  year. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


BPTTEHKUT  WINTER  SQUASH - J949  CATALOG  )WW  ACMIi/ - * 


O&M  On  the  Tag 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

THOUSANDS  REFUSE  TO  TAKE 
CHANCES— WILL  BUY  ONLY— 

mm  SEED  CORN 

Means  Quality  Seed  in  the  Bag 

tJ&ifl  SEED~  OATS 

•  FIELD  CORN  •  SWEEt  CORN 

•  FLINT  CORN  •  ENSILAGE  CORN 

•  POPCORN  •  HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  and 

prices  on  any  quantity  from  a  bushel  to  a  carload. 

THE  0&M  SEED  COMPANY  growers  GREEN  SPRINGS.  OHIO 

“ Specializing  Since  1912  in  the  Finest  Varieties” 

128 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  19,  I.949 


“He  was  a  very  inferior  farmer 
when  he  first  began,  .  .  .  and  he  is 
now  fast  rising  from  affluence  to 
poverty.”  - —  Mark  Twain  on  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Farm. 


BlUESPRUCEx 


Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old 
catalog 


8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  Evergreen  catalog  write 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


THE  IDEAL 


P0W‘ 


for  the 
family  farm 


Servant  of  the  whole  farm  family,  the  Model  C 
2-Row  Tractor  is  a  mobile  power  plant  on  rubber, 
one  of  the  sweetest  cultivating  tractors  ever  built. 

If  Son  is  a  mechanical-minded  young  engineer  in  over¬ 
alls,  here’s  his  tractor.  Simplicity  itself . . .  there’s  not  a 
grease-fitting  on  it. 

The  Model  C  is  a  full-size  completely  equipped  tractor 
.  .  .  with  lights,  starter,  low -pitch  muffler,  air  tires,  radiator 
heat  control,  battery,  cushion  seat  and  backrest.  Power 
Transmitter,  including  hydraulic  lift,  power  take-off  and 
belt  pulley,  is  optional  at  small  cost. 

The  Model  C  is  yours,  with  a  matching  line  of  hydrau¬ 
lic-control  implements... if  you  see  your  A-C  dealer  promptly. 

MODEL  B  iEconomy 

If  your  farming  does  not  require  two-row 
planting  and  cultivation,  the  lower  cost 
one-row  Model  B  gives  you  all  the 
streamlined  features  and  performance  of 
the  Model  C,  with  the  additional  economy 
of  single-row  implements. 

Front-mounted  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments  for  both  B  and  C  tractors 
side- dress  fertilizer  while  you 
cultivate  or  plant. 


LUS'CHflLMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A.> 


Plans  for  the  1949  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest  for  Pennsylvania 
were  outlined  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  State  Committee  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  The  contest  will  stress  a  12- 
week  growing  period  with  25  cocker¬ 
els  submitted  for  judging  from 
which  10  State  winners  will  be 
selected.  Each  contestant  will  start 
either  50  sexed  cockerels  or  100 
straight  run  chicks  from  which'  the 
selection  will  be  made  for  final  judg¬ 
ing.  The  contest  will  be  in  two 
parts;  one  for  juniors  under  20  years 
of  age  and  one  for  seniors  above 
that  age.  All  chicks  entered  in  the 
Contest  must  be  hatched  between 
March  31  and  April  6.  Any  birds  of 
good  meat  or  dual  purpose  breeds, 
including  crossbreeds,  are  eligible. 
The  contest  is  open  to  Pennsylvania 
breeders,  poultrymen,  F.  F.  A.  mem¬ 
bers,  4-H  members,  hatcheries  and 
schools.  The  birds  will  be  dressed 
June  28  at  Coatesville  and  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  25  cockerels  entered  will 
be  made  on  June  29  with  an  Auction 
of  all  entries  on  June  30.  All  entries 
will  be  officially  wingbanded  by  the 
hatchery  prior  to  delivery  of  chicks 
to  the  contestants. 

A  copy  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  contest  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Federation,  Elverson,  Pa. 


A  date  just  announced,  National 
4-H  Club  Week,  March  5  to  12,  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  more 
than  23,000  4-H  members  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  common  with  the  some 
2,000,000  other  members  throughout 
the  nation.  Many  4-H  activities  are 
on  a  year-round  basis,  dairy  calf 
work,  for  instance,  although  for  most 
club  members  activities  and  interest 
revive  with  the  annual  National 
Week  in  early  March.  N.  m.  e. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

January  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
was  about  as  mild  a  January  as  any 
we  have  had  for  many  years,  perhaps 
even  as  long  as  most  of  the  oldest 
residents  can  remember.  There  was 
very  little  snow  to  speak  of,  but  we 
sure  had  rain  galore  and  this  in  turn 
made  so  much  mud  that  it  was  very 
disagreeable  trying  to  get  any  farm 
work  done.  The  first  part  of  this 
month  we  got  three  to  four  inches  of 
snow,  followed  by  some  real  Winter 
weather  with  the  thermomter  two  to 
four  below  zero.  The  ground  is  now 
frozen  up  and  farmers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  and  hauling  out  manure 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
on  account  cff  the  fields  being  so  soft. 

About  half  a  mile  from  us  a  well- 
driller  drilled  in  a  flowing  well  the 
past  week,  which  is  something  un¬ 
usual  for  this  community.  I  know  of 
a  few  in  times  past  but  they  are  very 
scarce.  This  particular  farm  which 
always  depended  on  an  old  dug  well 
was  quite  often  out  of  water  in 
Summer  dry  spells  and  many  times 
the  former  owners  hauled  water  from 
the  creek  half  a  mile  or  more  away. 
If  they  had  only  known  they  had  a 
flowing  well  right  on  their  own  farm 
only  72  feet  down,  how  it  might  have 
changed  things  for  them!  Another 
case  of  diamonds  in  our  backyard 
when  we  go  prowling  all  over  the 
world  hunting  for  them  and  usu¬ 
ally  never  finding  them. 

Prices  of  farm  produce  and  live¬ 
stock  have  not  made  any  great 
changes  the  past  month.  Milk  is 
bringing  around  $5.10,  more  or  less, 
for  four  per  cent  base  and  butter  is 
still  selling  at  67  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs  are  41  cents  and  getting  more 
plentiful  all  the  time.  Potatoes  at  a 
recent  auction  sold  for  $1.60  per 
bushel  for  No.  l’s  and  some  pickouts 
sold  for  85  cents.  Young  Leghorn 
cockerels,  four  pounds,  brought  35 
cents;  heavies  45  cents  and  heavy 
hens  40  cents;  veal  calves  from  20 
cents  to  28  cents  per  pound,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality.  Grain  feeds  have  not 
changed  much  —  ear  corn  around  65 
to  70  cents;  oats  80  cents  to  $1.00; 
and  wheat  $1.80  per  bushel.  There’s  a 
mess  of  corn  in  the  country  but  a  lot 
of  it  is  being  fed  and  most  farmers 
look  for  it  to  remain  as  high  as  it  is 
now,  or  perhaps  go  a  little  higher? 
There  isn’t  much  hay  or  straw  being 
sold  just  now,  but  usually  March  and 
April  will  move  what  there  is  left 
to  offer.  p.  m. 


Strong,  hardy,  Northern  grown  trees 
that  will  withstand  extreme  climatic 
conditions;  raised  under  famed 
Maloney  supervision.  Priced  right 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED' 
Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  GRAPES 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  &  ROSES. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

[77  Circle  Rd.,  Donsville,  New  York 


CATALOG  FREE 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


s 


BUY  OUR  BEARING  AGE 
“State  Inspected”  Stock 

Have  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  within 
60  days,  this  year.  Why  Wait? 

Learn  all  about  our 
NEW  MORTGAGE- 
LIFTER,  early  black 
Raspberry.  NEW 
FAIR - HAVEN 
peach.  Cultivated 
BLUEBERRIES  — 
large  as  a  nickel.  Easy 
to  grow.  Thornless 
BOYSENBERRY. 

LESS  Red  Raspberry.  MORRI¬ 
SON  Black  Raspberry  (late). 

Large  as  a  quarter.  DWARF 
fruit  trees.  CHESTNUT.  FIL¬ 
BERT  and  WALNUT  trees. 

MIRACLE”  Plum.  NEW 
STREAMLINER  Everbearing 
Strawberry.  Fruit  in  60  days;  3 
crops  in  18  months;  bears  July  to 
Winter;  delicious  flavor.  10  other  varieties.  Also 
Yellow  Raspberry,  White  Blackberry,  Hansen 
Bush  Cherry,  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Shrubs 
Evergreens,  “Mums”,  Peren¬ 
nials,  Everblooming  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses,  Grass  seed, 

Prize  Winning 


.  Gladiolus. 


Idon'i 

DELAY 


WRITE 

NOW! 


20% 

■’Cash  Discount  . 
On  Early  Orders 


WR'TE-_._  - 

for  FRff 

COPY  OF 

‘mm 

SUCCESS" 

*0  pages  in 

Fu'l  Color 


SOUTH  .MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  tK'h.  New  Buffalo.  Mich 


Clinton”  OATS 


High  yielding,  disease  resisting 
new  variety  that  is  making  OAT 
history.  Stiff  straw,  heavy  weight 
per  bushel.  Order  Hoffman's 
Quality  Clinton  Oats  today.  Write 
for  new  1949  Seed  Catalog. 

"IZ  for  t  ^Hoffman 

FREu>c\  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  32D  Landisville,  Penna. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
RESIST  -  BLIGHT 
50  Years  With  Nuts 

easily  yrown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
BEST  VARIETIES  IN  11.  S. 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Thin  Shell  Black  Walnuts  and  English  Walnuts. 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices 
on  over  20  nut  trees.  Excellent  ornamental. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Blueberry  King’s  Packet.  Grow  at  home  —  tve 
tell  you  how.  Best  garden  varieties.  Write: 

SUNNY  RIDGE.  435  New  St.,  Swartlimore,  Pa. 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree)  ;  often 
bear  fruit  2nd  year!  Ideal  for 
those  empty  corners.  Decorative  as 
well  as  productive.  New  catalog 
shows  (i  apple,  2  pear  varieties ;  all 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Grapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry  Plants. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
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Trespass  Laws;  Road  Im¬ 
provement 

The  article  by  “Disgusted”  in  the 
January  15  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  all  very  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 
Why  not  put  some  of  the  blame  for 
our  bad  road  conditions  right  where 
it  belongs  —  in  the  lap  of  our  town 
government? 

I  live  in  a  town  that  has  a  lot  of 
dirt  roads.  Those  leading  to  the 
Adirondacks  are  worked  several 
times  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and 
Fall,  but  you  ought  to  see  our  road 
in  the  Spring  when  the  frost  goes 
out.  You  have  a  choice  of  riding  out 
in  a  car  drawn  by  a  tractor,  or  on 
the  tractor,  or  you  can  walk.  This 
condition  is  nothing  new;  it’s  been 
like  that  for  years.  You  go  to  the 
supervisor  and  he  blames  the  com¬ 
missioner.  Then  you  go  to  the 
commissioner  and,  of  course,  he 
blames  the  supervisor.  But  we  pay 
just  as  much  taxes  as  the  man  out  on 
the  hard  road. 

Does  anyone  know  what  can  be 
done  to  get  something  done?  Why 
doesn’t  the  State  set  up  a  new  system 
that  would  make  it  compulsory  for 
town  officials  to  get  busy  and  produce 
results  on  these  back  roads?  People 
are  elected  to  office  and  all  they  think 
of  is  getting  all  they  can  out  of  it  for 
their  own  pockets.  I  hope  I  live  to 
see  the  day  when  they  either  produce 
or  get  out.  Our  town  government 
system  is  all  out  of  gear  with  the 
times  and  Mr.  Taxpayer  foots  the 
bill.  MRS.  r.  h.  w. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 


I  don’t  know  who  “Disgusted” 
(R.  N.-Y.  Jan.  15,  p.  44)  is,  but  he 
sure  wields  what  the  Good  Book  calls 
a  trenchant  pen.  However,  I  fear  he 
would  have  difficulty  in  marshalling 
a  march  on  Albany.  Too  many  farm¬ 
ers  still  put  their  trust  in 'poster  signs. 
And  if  he  did,  I  suspect  that  he  would 
find  in  front  of  him  an  intangible  but 
very  effective  counterbalance. 

The  evidence  piles  up  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  think  of  trespassing  only  in 
terms  of  the  Conservation  Law.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  section  in 
the  law  that  makes  trespassing  on 
posted  land  by  any  person  for  any 
purpose  whatever  a  misdemeanor. 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
put  there  to  be  read  and  quoted,  but 
not  to  be  enforced.  Can  anyone  claim 
that  it  ever  has  been  enforced?  Or 
has  the  least  idea  how  it  could  be 
enforced?  I  have  read  the  law  rather 
carefully  and  I  don’t  know  how  nor 
by  whom.  l.  e.  b. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


In  my  opinion  W.  H.  G ’s  article, 
“Plea  for  Our  Wildlife,”  in  your 
December  18  issue,  is  something  that 
really  hits  the  spot.  It  is  what  most 
farmers  di’ead  to  look  forward  to 
when  the  hunting  season  begins.  I 
sincerely  agree  with  this  New  York 
farmer  that  the  Conservation  Depai't- 
ment  should  work  out  a  solution  to 
save  and  protect  our  wildlife.  Never 
in  all  my  life  did  I  see  as  many 
hunters  as  this  past  year;  it  will  be 
almost  as  dreadful  as  a  real  war. 

In  closing  I  will  again  quote 
W.  H.  G.,  “Game  on  our  farms  be¬ 
longs  to  us  and  we  should  have  the 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
we  want  it  killed.”  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  publishing  such  a 
fine  article.  mrs.  a.  z.  w. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 


'Thirteen  year  old  Vernon  Blackadar 
won  first  prize  in  the  4 -H  Club  two- 
year-old  Ayrshire  class  at  the  1948 
Eastern  States  Exposition  with  this 
well  groomed  heifer.  He  likes  fitling 
and  showing  dairy  cattle,  and  helps 
with  their  care  and  handling  on  his 
father’s  350  acre  dairy  farm,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  where  175 
head  of  registered  Ayrshires  are  kept. 


with  today’s  outstanding  tractor  value 


TIE’S  “sittin’  pretty” — the  man  who  owns  a 
John  Deere  Tractor  and  companion 
integral  equipment. 

His  tractor  has  no  equal  for  dependable, 
low-cost  performance.  The  matchless  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  exclusive  two-cylinder  engine 
reduces  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  moving 
parts  that  wear — increases  to  the  maximum  the 
strength  of  remaining  parts  for  longer  life. 

The  most  advanced  tractor  engineering  fea¬ 
tures  make  his  farming  easier — Cyclonic  Fuel 
Intake  for  live,  eager  engine  power  .  .  .  Hy¬ 
draulic  Powr-Trol  for  finger-tip  equipment 
operation  .  .  .  Roll-O-Matic  “Knee-Action” 


Front  Wheels  for  smoother,  easier  steering 
.  .  .  Quik-Tatch  implements  .  .  .  plus  a  host  of 
other  advantages. 

From  the  complete  line  of  adaptable,  fully- 
adjustable  and  field-proved  John  Deere  inte¬ 
gral  equipment,  he  can  select  the  matched 
tools  that  enable  him  to  do  more  work  and 
do  it  better  with  his  John  Deere  Tractor, 
thereby  increasing  his  production  and  boost¬ 
ing  his  profits. 

There’s  a  John  Deere  Tractor  in  just  the 
right  size  and  type  to  match  your  acreage,  your 
conditions — with  companion  equipment  to 
handle  your  farm  work  better,  faster,  more 
economically. 


JO  HIV  DEERE 

foc-cytfekd&v  ffiac&u) 


GET  THE  FACTS  NOW- 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  for  free  literature. 


FIRST 


HD  PROVED  PERFORMANCE 


Save 

time- 

save 

labor. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prices  direct  to  you. 


I  “Not  a  Weed  Left”  | 


BARKER  MFS.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebr. 


A/£hV  /  S49 


CATALOG 


KASPS£€£/£S 

STRAWBERRIES  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES.  BOYSENBERRIES, 
ASPARAG-US  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


GRAPES 


WANTED  —  Will  pay  over  list  for  new  International 
“M”  tractors  and  top  price  for  used  “M’s.” 
JOHN  FURDELL,  DUAL  WELDING  SERVICE 
Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Phone  6039 


METAL 

SMOOTHON 

il  jOll  j  &\  il 

REPAIRS 

That  Hold  Tight 

ESS 

When  your  tractor,  truck,  tank,  heater, 
piping,  tools  or  other  farm  or  household 
equipment  develops  cracks,  leaks  or  loose 
parts,  do  as  professional  repair  men  do  —  use 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Famous  over 
50  years.  You  use  it  iifte  putty,  it  hardens 
like  metal  ana  stays  tight.  Keep  Smooth-On 
handy  for  emergencies.  Get  it  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  1%  or  7-oz.  or  1-lb.  size.  If  your  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


irorr  repair 

r  il  Hi  Hi  HANDBOOK 

40  pages  filled  with  time-  and 
money  -  saving  repairs  that 
you  can  make.  170  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39BB 
570  Communipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


K*  SM00TH0N 


THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9  Vi  feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Biuyi 


SPRUCE 


i] 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  tn.  tall  — 
Only  $1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  40  Ever¬ 
greens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4"  to  10’  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN  -219,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Healthy,  well-rooted  stock;  quality 
guaranteed:  low  prices.  Also  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  Big  illustrated  catalog  now 
ready;  write  for  FREE  copy  today 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES  A  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  119  Geneva,  Ohio 


Order  Fruit  Trees 

Special  Peach  Offer:  $3  Drings  you  1  each  of  these  3 
favorite  varieties  — •  Elberta,  Hale  Haven,  and  Golden 
Jubilee.  These  are  I-year,  4-5  ft.  trees.  (Price 
in  100  lots  —  80c  ea.)  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

Dept.  D,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


r 
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NOW  Is  The  Time— 

To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine.  t. 

4 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made!”  ' 


WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 

Craine,  Inc.,  229  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rustic  beauty  Is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types,  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo¬ 
nial  Picket  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencins. 

WWvVwv 


FREE 

Illustrated 
I  CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DA1N  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES:  PLANT  THE  BEST 

3  year  Norway  Spruce  —  3  year  White  Spruce  3-5". 

2  year  Scotch  Pine  —  I00-$4.00;  l,000-$35.00. 

3  year  Blue  Spruce  —  4  year  White  Spruce  Tr. 

$7.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  Free  List. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


M  EASIER  TO  CLEAN 

V  LASTS  LONGER 

V  WORKS  BETTER 


Here's  why  thousands  of  farmers  agree 
Mount  Vernon  is  the  best  fertilizer 
spreader  they've  ever  owned.  Quick- 
removable  agitators  make  fast,  thorough 
cleaning  possible.  No  fertilizer  is  left  to 
corrode  and  ruin  equipment  before  its 
time.  This  exclusive  feature  alone  makes 
Mount  Vernon  a  better  buy. 

But  farmers  are  enthusiastic,  too,  about 
its  accurate,  uniform  distribution  of  all 
ordinary  chemical  fertilizers  and  lime. 
And  it's  perfect  for  broadcast  seeding  of 
lespediza,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  other 
cover  crops.  They  also  like  the  handy 
tractor  control,  disengaging  clutch,  all- 
steel  welded  hopper,  improved  towbar 
assembly  and  the  host  of  other  cleverly 
engineered  features. 


See  the  labor-saving  Mount  Vernon 
Spreader  at  your  dealer  now. 

TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

You  can't  beat  it  for  backing  into  a  barn 
.  .  .  making  sharp  turns  .  .  .  moving  in 
tight  places  .  .  .  and  you  get  better  trac¬ 
tion.  Use  it  for  hauling  hay,  crops,  live¬ 
stock,  fertilizer,  implements  . . .  everything 
on  your  farm.  All  steel  construction  with 
exclusive  "torque-tube"  chassis  which 
resists  the  shocks  of  heavy  loads.  7  ft.  x 
12  ft.  tilting,  wood  plank  platform  speeds 
loading  and  dumping.  This  handy  all¬ 
purpose  wagon  is  priced  amazingly  Jow. 
See  it!  Try  it! 


FREE  FOLDERS  give  i full  details  on 
Spreader  and  Wagon.  Write  us  and 
send  name  of  your  dealer. _ 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

248  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Split  Big  Logs  fl 

thid  EadyWcu/  WM 

with  THUNDERBOLT  f(% 


Easier  A  Paster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  Instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dopt.N-Dt  I  6  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES  •&  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  In  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  {Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


70,000  FARMERS  CUT  TRACTOR  OPERATING  COSTS! 


TRANSMISSION 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR 

•  ALL  FORD  TRACTORS 

•  ALLIS-CHALMERS  WC,  R< 

AND  WF 

•  ALL  FERGUSON  TRACTORS 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 


A  Ad  they  get  %etter  tractor  operation 
.  .  .  .  with  the  Sherman  Step  *  Up 
Transmission  in  their  tractors. 


You  can  do  tlje  same.  With  the 
"Step-Up”  you  can  work  more 
acres  per  day  at  a  substantial  per- 
acre  saving  in  gas,  oil,  and  engine 
wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the 
Sherman  chart.  It  shows  you  what 
extra  working  gears  will  do  for  you 
on  your  own  farm.  See  your  tractor 
dealer  tod&y,  or  write  for  details. 


Sugaring  in  the  North  Woods 


Perhaps  no  farm  operation  other 
than  sugaring  intermingles  so  much 
fun  and  sentiment  with  its  practical 
commercial  aspects.  It  is  well  recog¬ 
nized  that  primitive  man  gathered 
his  sustenance  largely  from  the  wild. 
Psychologists  tells  us  that  our  love 
for  hunting,  fishing  and  sugaring  is 
an  inheritance  from  the  days  when  a 
man  had  to  follow  those  pursuits  with 
success,  otherwise  he  and  his  family 
did  not  eat.  Numberless  men  and 
women  of  today  look  back  with  fond 
recollections  on  the  days  of  their 
youth  when  sugaring  was  regarded 
as  a  seasonal  frolic,  though  the  com¬ 
mercial  operation  of  a  modem  sugar 
bush  has  its  serious  side,  including 
plenty  of  hard  work.  Let  L.  J.  Deno 
of  West  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
tell  his  story: 

“Yes,  we  are  commercial  producers, 
probably  rather  typical  of  the  folks 
who  make  most  of  the  syrup  which 
finds  its  way  to  market.  No  doube 
we’re  favored  by  nature.  We’re  well 
north,  where  the  sugar  maples  seems 
to  be  most  at  home.  We’re  New 
Yorkers;  but  if  we  were  to  travel  10 
miles  farther  up,  we’d  be  in  Canada, 
and  10  miles  east  would  put  us  in 
Vermont.  We  have  plenty  of  snow 
and  cold  weather  in  Winter  which 
usually  means  a  slow  Spring,  giving 
us  several  good  runs.  Toward  the 
southern  edge  of  the  maple  belt 
Spring  arrives  earlier  and  more 
abruptly,  with  a  shorter  sugaring 
season.  We  have  never  tried  to  be 
bonanza  producers;  it  has  been  tried 
many  times  and  apparently  does  not 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
must  have  considerable  volume  of 
business  if  he  hopes  to  make  any 
money  at  all  out  of  syrup. 

“We  regard  our  syrup  making  as 
only  one  department  of  a  fairly  good 
sized  farming  business  and  try  to 
take  it  in  stride,  just  as  we  do  hay¬ 
ing  or  silo  filling.  The  fellow  who 
gets  all  wrought  up  over  it  and 
plunges  heavily  for  new  and  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment,  or  hires  a  large 
amount  of  extra  help,  is  liable  to  be 
out  of  the  business  after  a  few  sea¬ 
sons.  It  has  happened.  On  our  farms 
we  are  not  limited  by  the  number  of 
trees  which  we  own,  as  many  pro¬ 
ducers  are,  for  we  have  quite  a 
stretch  of  woodland  and  probably 
could  hang  5,000  buckets.  We  are 
limited  only  by  the  size  to  which 
we  consider  it  judicious  to  expand 
the  sugaring  department  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
hang  only  about  1,500  buckets.  That 
seems  to  be  about  the  number  that 
we  can  handle  with  the  same  help, 
the  same  team  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  same  equipment  that  we 
need  for  our  other  farm  operations. 
If  we  doubled  our  tapping,  hired 
several  extra  men,  and  kept  an  extra 
team,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  more  sap,  we’re  not  sure 
how  well  it  would  work  out. 

“I  have  said  that  we  take  our 
sugaring  in  stride.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  attend  to  our  routine  work 
which  is  mostly  with  the  dairy;  then, 
such  time  as  we  have  left,  we  work 
at  gathering  and  boiling  sap  when 
there  is  sap  to  be  gathered  and  boiled. 
We  don’t  go  in  for  the  long  days  in 
the  bush  and  the  all-night  boiling 
that  some  tell  about.  A  busy  day  in 
the  bush  is  hard  enough  at  best;  we 
hold  that  nights  are  intended  for 


sleeping.  The  operation  of  our  bush 
requires  a  four-man  crew.  Neither 
more  nor  less  works  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  when  the  sap  flow  is  such  that 
we  are  working  to  capacity.  We  use 
one  of  the  newer  type  pans  with 
continuous  automatic  flow,  the  fresh 
sap  coming  in  at  one  end  and  the 
finished  syrup  flowing  out  at  the 
other,  the  whole  process  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  series  of  gates  and 
valves.  A  skilled  and  experienced 
operator  standing  near  the  outlet,  by 
constantly  dipping  a  scoop  into  the 
syrup  and  allowing  it  to  drip  back 
into  the  pan,  can  judge  the  weight 
and  density  of  the  syrup,  and  regu¬ 
late  his  gates  and  valves  so  that  the 
syrup  is  exactly  of  the  weight  and 
density  required  by  law  and  by  the 
trade.  This  saves  the  troublesome 
task  of  reboiling  in  a  smaller  pan 
and  testing  or  weighing  to  get  the 
right  density,  as  some  operators  find 
it  necessary  to  do. 

“This  operator  must  also  watch  his 
supply  tank  and  the  inflow.  We  main¬ 
tain  a  seething,  rolling,  foaming  pan 
containing  little  more  than  a  couple 
of  inches  of  sap.  It  boils  best  when 
very  shallow  and  gives  a  better  pro¬ 
duct,  but  an  expensive  pan  can  be 
ruined,  with  almost  the  suddenness 
of  an  explosion,  if  the  inflow  stops 
for  any  reason.  Firing  is  an  almost 
continuous  operation  and  also  re¬ 
quires  care  and  skill.  Boiling  must 
be  held  continuously  at  its  peak  or 
the  whole  operation  is  slowed  down. 
Moreover,  with  an  uneven  fire,  the 
syrup  man  is  constantly  in  trouble 
with  his  density.  For  instance:  the 
fire  is  down  and  the  syrup  is  coming 
through  too  thin.  He  closes  his  valves 
a  bit,  the  fire  comes  up,  and  the 
syrup  is  too  dense.  The  only  way  is 
to  run  a  uniform  fire,  adjust  the 
valves  properly,  and  then  leave  them 
pretty  much  alone. 

“We  use  two  men  on  our  400- 
gallon  gathering  tank.  Under  average 
conditions  they  can  just  nicely  main¬ 
tain  a  supply  in  our  small  storage 
tank.  We  don’t  have  much  storage, 
not  more  than  enough  for  a  couple 
of  hours’  boiling.  Just  enough  to  start 
the  day’s  boiling  before  the  first  load 
comes  in  from  the  bush.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Storage  tanks 
cost  money.  Keeping  them  clean  and 
sanitary  involves  labor.  Sap  does  not 
store  well  for  more  than  a  few  hours. 
If  we  got  behind  with  our  boiling, 
when  would  we  ever  catch  up?  So 
we  depend  mostly  on  bucket  storage. 
Of  course,  we  sometimes  lose  a  little 
sap  during  a  good  run.  Some  folks 
tell  us  that  they  gather  once  a  day; 
others  gather  twice.  We  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  that.  We  have  our  bush 
laid  out  by  trails  or  routes.  One 
soon  learns  them  and  learns  where  to 
save  steps,  especially  when  he  is 
working  the  same  bush  year  after 
year.  We  gather  the  routes  in  order 
and  then  repeat.  As  long  as  sap  is 
running,  we  start  each  morning  where 
we  left  off  the  night  before.  As  a  run 
comes  to  an  end,  we  collect  at  the 
trees  very  closely,  as  we  do  not  like 
to  have  a  small  amount  of  sap  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  buckets. 

“Having  more  trees  than  we  care 
to  tap  is  a  big  help  in  gathering.  Any 
tree  that  is  so  far  off  the  trail  as  to 
involve  a  long  carry,  or  which  means 
going  up  or  down  a  steep  pitch,  is 
skipped  when  we  tap.  To  keep  our 
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•  Your  Case  dealer  now  has  the  best  buy  in 
popular-priced  tractors — this  Model  "VAC,” 
the  light  2-plow  tractor  that’s  heavy  on  per¬ 
formance.  Taking  farm  work  as  it  comes,  from 
plowing  and  cultivating  to  haying  and  hauling, 
the  "VAC”  is  an  outstanding  bargain  in  power 
to  get  work  done.  - 

It  has  plenty  of  traction  to  balance  engine 
pull,  plus  the  right  gear  speed  for  every  job.  It 
is  built  to  save  time  in  turning  and  hitching,  in 
mounting  implements  and  in  daily  servicing.  Its 
rear-mounted  plow  gets  close  into  corners;  its 
front-mounted  cultivator  works  close  to  the  row. 
A  fast  hydraulic  lift  saves  time  and  effort  with  all 
mounted  equipment. 

Like  the  larger  Case  tractors,  the  Model 
"VAC”  has  a  heavy-duty  Case-built  engine 


which  handles  a  full-capacity  load  at  moderate 
speed,  and  has  continued  high  pull  or  torque 
when  throttled  down.  This  "lugging  ability” 
saves  a  lot  of  gear  shifting.  It  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  the  "VAC”  is  like  the  famous  Case  Model 
"L,”  for  twenty  years  the  standard  by  which  all 
tractors  were  and  are  judged  for  economy  and 
ENDURANCE. 

Y ou  get  other  "big-tractor”  values,  too,  in  the 
"VAC.”  You  get  quick-dodge  steering,  that 
makes  easy  work  of  fast,  clean  cultivation.  You 
get  the  famous  full-swinging,  self-locking  draw¬ 
bar  for  short  turns  with  full  load. 

See  the  Case  "VAC”  today.  Most  Case  dealers 
can  now  make  early  deliveries.  And  remember 
— there  are  matched  implements  for  the  "VAC.” 
It’s  the  big  tractor  bargain  of  1949. 


Faster  seeding,  less  lifting  with  new 
Case  low-wheel  grain  drill.  Its  Seed- 
meter  is  famous  for  accuracy  with  all 
sizes  of  seed  and  rates  of  seeding. 
The  fast  3-plow  Model  "DC”  tractor 
is  compact,  easy  to  handle  as  smaller 
tractors,  gets  a  half  more  work  done. 
Its  quick-dodge  steering  makes  easy 
work  of  fast  2  or  4-row  cultivation. 


Accurate  cross-check  and  closely 
bunched  hills,  at  modern  tractor 
speeds,  are  what  you  can  get  with  a 
Case  No.  45  tractor  planter.  Its  de¬ 
pendable  drop  and  depth  control  are 
equally  valuable  when  drilling.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  If  you  grow  beans,  beets  or  other 
vegetables,  ask  your  dealer  about  the 
Case  narrow-row  mounted  plantersa 


Look  to  this  sign  for  first-class  dealer 
service  and  the  finest  farm  machines. 
Write  for  catalog  and  folders.  Mention 
size  of  tractor  to  fit  your  farm,  also 
any  kind  of  plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
planter  or  grain  drill,  Slicer- Baler, 
rake  or  mower,  combine,  field  forage 
harvester,  corn  binder  or  picker, 
spreader,  hammer  mill  or  farm  truck 
you  may  need.  Address  Dept.  B-7I, 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


crew  working  in  unison,  the  gather¬ 
ers  must  keep  the  sap  coming  in;  they 
can’t  be  slowed  down  by  long  carries 
or  steep  and  slippery  paths.  An 
abundance  of  trees  also  relieves  us  of 
any  temptation  to  tap  trees  which 
are  too  young  and  small,  or  to  hang 
too  many  buckets  on  the  older  and 
better  trees.  After  all,  we  do  work 
pretty  hard  in  the  bush  when  the 
season  is  on,  especially  since  we  stop 
only  long  enough  to  grab  a  snack  at 
noon.  Shortly  after  mid-afternoon  we 
are  glad  to  let  the  fire  burn  down, 
close  the  syrup  valve,  open  the  inlet 
valve  a  little  to  insure  against  the 
pan  going  dry,  load  the  day’s  take 
into  the  sleigh  and  drive  down  to  the 
dairy. 

“The  barn  seems  especially  warm 
and  cozy  after  a  hard  day  in  the 
bush.”  F.  H.  Lacy 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  month  of  January  has  been  the 
Parson’s  usual  vacation  month.  He 
chose  it  because,  of  all  the  year,  it 
seems  least  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  life  of  the  church  for,  as  do  many 
other  rural  churches,  the  Old  Stone 
Church  suspends  its  services  wliile 
the  Parson  is  on  vacation.  During  the 
Summer  there  are  always  visitors  at 
the  services;  some  come  a  great  dis¬ 
tance;  some  bring  their  picnic 
dinners  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
picnic  table  which  the  Parson  has 
provided.  It  is  worth  staying  home 
just  to  meet  the  many  friends  again. 
January,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
brings  a  week  or  two  when  people 
just  cannot  get  out  to  services.  So,  it 
is  vacation  month:  In  this  case,  it 
did  not  mean  that  the  Parson  was  out 
of  town,  though  he  and  Mrs.  Parson 
had  a  week’s  visit  with  the  Bauers  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  Indeed,  there  were 
sick  calls  that  he  made  all  through 
the  month,  and  there  were  many 
other  little  details  that  demanded  his 
attention.  It  seemed  much  like  his 
regular  activity,  with  this  one  out¬ 
standing  difference:  the  month  eased 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  activities. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  the  Parson 
could, spend  more  time  in  reading  and 
in  constructive  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning.  It  gave  opportunity  to  gather 
the  reins  in  hand  a  bit  and  lay  out 
the  work  ahead  without  too  great 
interruption. 

It  seems  characteristic  of  our 
generation  to  be  very  busy  about 
many  things  most  of  the  time.  We  in 
the  rural  areas  keep  our  cars  in  al¬ 
most  constant  use;  the  things  that 
are  nearest  to  us  sometimes  are  the 
very  things  we  notice  least.  Next  door 
neighbors  occasionally  find  that  they 
meet  only  when  both  happen  to  go 
to  town  to  shop  on  the  same  day.  A 
few  months  ago,  the  Parson  drove 
along  the  roads  which  he  had  loved 
to  walk  as  a  young  man.  How  dis¬ 
appointing  was  this  trip  in  the  car. 
Though  the  scenery  was  practically 
the  same,  he  was  going  along  so 
fast  that  he  could  not  feel  the  same 
attachment  to  the  locality. 

That  is  one  of  the  finer  things 
about  a  vacation;  it  gives  time  to 
walk  along  the  roads  of  the  old  town. 
Each  turn  in  the  road  brings  its  own 
picture;  each  little  nook  displays  its 
own  characteristic  beauty.  Even  the 
neighbor’s  place  looks  different  when 
aproached  at  a  walking  pace;  the 
house  and  its  environs  are  in  focus 
long  enough  to  impress  themselves 
upon  the  consciousness.  Then,  as 
though  for  the  first  time,  one  can  see 
how  each  neighbor  has  tried  to 
beautify  the  grounds,  and  how  the 
home  reflects  its  owner’s  personality. 
With  driving  most  of  this  is  missed. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that  we 
do  not  know  the  neighborhood  in 
which  we  live  until  we  have  walked 
its  roads  and  bypaths. 

Perhaps  we  also  lose  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  personality  of  those 
who  are  our  neighbors.  In  fact,  the 
very  outdoor  signs  that  people  put 
up  tell  a  great  deal  about  them. 
Somehow  the  Parson  just  cannot 
help  liking  the  man  who  put  up  the 
notice  that  reads:  “Since  April  15 
this  stream  has  been  fished,  refished 
and  defished.  They’ve  been  up  it  and 
down  it,  in  it,  and  out  of  it.  They’ve 
picnicked  on  our  lawns,  trampled  our 
gardens,  stoned  our  dogs,  and  peeked 
in  our  windows.  So,  brother  sports¬ 
men,  beware  of  a  pestered  lover  of 
the.  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country 
who  has  been  aroused.  And,  besides, 
take  it  from  us  (we  live  here),  there 
ain’t  no  fishes  left.” 

Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 
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MANUFACTURING  CO 


SEE  THESE  TRACTORS  AT 

International  Flower  Show  National  Country  Life  Exposition 

Grand  Central  Palace,  Space  250  Commercial  Museum,  Space  547 
New  York  City — March  21  to  26  Philadelphia — April  11  to  16 


SHAW  TRACTORS 

HELP  YOU  DO  YOUR  WORK 
QUICKLY  AND  EASILY! 


II 


Shaw  tractors  are  always  ready  to  plow,  cultivate,  bull¬ 
doze  and  plow  snow,  harrow,  mow,  haul,  rake,  seed, 
spray,  disc,  saw  and  do  scores  of  other  jobs  on  a  minute’s 
notice.  Low-cost  Jiffy  Hitch  attachments  are  quick  and 
easy  to  change.  A  child  can  operate  these  amazing 

IDEAL  TRACTOR  FOR  plow 

GARDENS  AND  SMALL  FARMS 

If  you’re  gardening,  fanning,  maintaining  a  golf  course,  chick 
hatchery,  orchard,  estate,  cabin  camp,  truck  farm,  park,  etc., 
you  need  a  Shaw  Du- All  or  Peppy-Pal.  You’ll  get  more  jobs 
done,  at  lower  cost,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  You’ll  get  top- 
MOW  quality  work  out  of  these  dependable,  efficient  Shaw  tractors. 

SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF— CHEAP  TO  OPERATE 

The  remarkable  low  initial  cost  of  Shaw  tractors  and  attach¬ 
ments  plus  the  low  operating  costs  (only  a  few  cents  an  hour) 
makes  Shaw  the  buy  of  the  year.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
time  and  labor-saving,  help  make  extra  profits  foi  the  man  who 
job-contracts  or  likes  to  earn  spare-tune  money. 

ECONOMICAL  TO  BUY — 

TOP  QUALITY  MATERIALS 

From  big  heavy  duty  tires  to  the  smallest  engine  pin  you  re¬ 
ceive  only  first  quality  materials— carefully  and  sturdily  con¬ 
structed,  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  for  longer  service  and 
PLOW  SNOW  low  maintenance.  Precision  engineering  and  efficient  power 
AND  BULLDOZE  utilization  assure  top  performance  on  the  toughest  job. 

FULL  GUARANTEE— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


HARROW 


Every  Shaw  tractor  carries  a  full 
defect  in  workmanship  or  materii 
s— diffe; 


year’s  guarantee  against  any 
al.  Check  the  many  features 


of  Shaw  tractors— different  models  ranging  from  lYi  to  12Vi 
horsepower,  variable  speeds,  power  turn,  forward  and  reverse, 

Timken  roller  hearings,  Ross  steering  device  and  scores  of  RAKE 

other  important  features.  Select  and  order  your  Shaw  tractor  now  for  early  delivery. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

A  modem  factory  and  streamlined  production  assure 
you  substantial  savings.  Buy  direct  or  from  your 
dealer. 

ILLUSTRATED  ACTION-PICTURE  BULLETIN 


SAW  WOOD 


FREE! 


NEW 

GET  FULL  DETAILS  &  PRICE  LIST 


-WRITE  TODAY! 


4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 
66 8F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 

ten  -  day  trial  .  _ _ 

with  money-back  guarantee.  Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  DRY 

BAB  AW  CO  TypeP 
PtoUp  drains  cellars 
QtrEtflcTy,  efficiently. 

{deal  for  wash 
frays/garden  pools, 

•1c.  Has  year  'round! 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50tf. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


Grafting  ---  Pruning  --  Supplies 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES  PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN.  942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 

Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
UNLOAHEB. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Ever  ask  who  makes 
♦he  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— "Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It's  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Well — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  see! 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
Service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Yes,  you  will  like  the  "extra"  features  of  this  most 
modern  and  practical  Silo — the  Silo  that 
ensiles  your  ENTIRE  feed  crop. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY. 

Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive 
literature  that  gives  you  all  the 
facts.  Specify  size  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Bex  %  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Early  this  month,  the  House  passed 
a  simple  bill  requiring  that  1949 
cotton  plantings  be  ignored  when 
acreage  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
crop  at  some  future  date.  The  bill 
then  went  to  the  Senate  agriculture 
committee,  but  that  body  reported 
out  instead  the  Apderson-Lucas  bill, 
which  provides  tnat  1949  plantings 
shall  not  be  considered  when  acreage 
restrictions  are  set  on  wheat,  com 
and  rice,  in  addition  to  cotton.  The 
Senate  version  will  undoubtedly  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

These  are  simple  bills  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  are  meant  to  discourage 
over-planting.  But  what  they  actual¬ 
ly  mean  is  that  the  farmers  of  .this 
country  are  firmly  convinced  that  we 
are  entering  into  a  period  of  sur¬ 
pluses  and  that  acreage  restrictions 
will  be  necessary.  The  bills  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  almost  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be¬ 
lieves  the  same  things;  and  that 
U.  S.  D.  A.  is  of  the  same  mind.  It 
is  clear  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
dream  of  our  international  idealists 
is  crumbling  and  on  the  other  hand, 
U.  S.  agriculture  is  heading  for  a 
period  of  controlled  production. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the 
existence  of  starvation  through  much 
of  the  world  would  assure  ready 
markets  for  everything  American 
farmers  could  grow  or  produce.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  events  that 
this  view  overlooked  a  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  fact  —  the  need  for  our  food 
is  not  enough;  there  must  also  be  the 
ability  to  pay  for  it.  The  only  way 
that  “have-not”  nations  could  pay  for 
the  products  of  our  farms  would  be 
throLigh  trading  products  needed  by 
us.  Nations  wishing  to  purchase  our 
food  would  therefore  have  to  manu¬ 
facture  items  not  made  generally  in 
the  United  States,  or  ship  us  some  of 
the  raw  materials  which  we  are 
forced  to  import.  If  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  we  need,  then  they  must  trade 
for  the  goods  we  want  with  still  other 
nations. 

It  happens  that  nations  with  stable 
governments  and  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
ploit  their  own  resources  are  not  the 
countries  which  most  need  our  food. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
we  cannot  give  away  enough  of  our 
food  products  to  make  any  appreci¬ 
able  difference.  The  Marshall  Plan, 
for  instance,  is  a  limited  program. 
Farmers  must  be  paid  for  what  they 
grow.  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  is  working  frantically 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  the 
necessary  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  food-deficient  nations. 
It  hasn’t  yet  found  anything  that 
looks  like  an  answer.  Many  of  the 
world’s  governments  are  working 
individually  and  in  collective  con¬ 
ferences,  to  loosen  up  international 
trade.  Our  own  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
and  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
action. 

In  the  meantime,  these  bills  in 
Congress  put  the  official  stamp  on  the 
fact  that,  even  while  much  of  the 
world  starves,  United  States  agri¬ 
culture  is  heading  into  a  period  of 
restricted  production. 

Hi  #  *  #  # 

The  oleo-butter  controversy  goes 
into  action  on  March  1.  On  that  date, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  removing 
taxes  on  the  manufacture,  processing 
and  sale  at  retail  of  oleomargarine. 
Various  bills  have  been  introduced  on 
the  subject  apd,  if  any  one  is  passed, 
colored  oleo  will  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  10  cents  per  pound  tax. 

The  butter  people  have  come  up 
with  a  definite  counter  proposal. 
They  have  introduced  bills  which 
would  remove  all  restrictions  and  all 
taxes  from  oleomargarine,  and  have 
promised  to  aid  in  removing  similar 
State  limitations  on  the  butter  substi¬ 
tute,  but  at  the  same  time  these  mea¬ 
sures  would  make  it  illegal  to  color 
margarine  yellow.  Legislators  repre¬ 
senting  dairy  States  first  offered  to 
compromise,  with  the  contents  of 
their  bills  as  the  basis  for  com¬ 
promise.  The  oleo  people  made  their 
own  compromise  offer  in  the  form  of 
bills  to  put  teeth  in  laws  against 
selling  oleo  for  butter,  but  of  course 
allowing  the  spread  to  be  colored. 
Both  attempts  at  compromise  were 


NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 

AMERICA'S  BEST 

HYDRAULIC  LOADER  BUY! 
Costs  Less  .  .  Has  MORE  Farm  Proved 
Advantages  Than  Any  Other  Loader 

Simplified,  practical  design.  No  framework  a- 
bove  tractor.  .Jayhawk  works  anywhere  a  tractor 
will  go.  Attaches,  detaches  in  3  minutes.  Has  big 
48*  combination  scoop  and  manure  fork-famous  Jay. 
hawk  automatic  load  leveler.  Seven 
other  features,  plus  lower  cost  th 
any  comparable  machine.  Com 
pare  before  you  buy.  See  yo 

today 


Hay  Crane, 
Bulldozer,  Sweep, 
Snow  Scoop  attach¬ 
ments  at  low  cost. 


Fits  more  than  50 
row  crop  and  stand¬ 
ard  tread  tractors. 


rNEW!  D.C.  ARC  WELDER- 

200  AMPERES 

only$975« 


Easily  mounted  on  your 
tractor.  Six  months’  guarantee.  Welding  range, 
0-250  amperes  by  dial  type  control.  Price  includes 
proper  pulley  for  your  application.  Write  today. 

LEJAY  MFG.  CO. 

-717  LEJAY  BLDG.,  MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINN.- 

■  T-? 


SELL 

EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Show  lovely  $1  "Butterfly” 
"All-Occasion  Assortment  of  15 
folders.  Sells  on  sight,  pays  big  profits. 

Gift  Wrappings,  Humorous,  Handi-Notes, 

Personal  Stationery,  others.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  "Butterfly"  Box  on  approval.  FREE1— ■— — • 
Samples  Name-Imprinted  Napkins.  Charmettes.  Floral 
Stationery.  Write  now!  ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 
145  WAY  ST.,  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 


SEND 
EON  i 
SAMPLES! 


Home  Sugaring  Cook  Pot  10  gal.  extra  sturdy  century 
wearing,  used  perfect  Army  Surplus.  Wt.  with  cover  25 
lbs.  Excellent  for  canning  also.  Only  $4.75  postpaid. 
22  oz.  hook  handle  Ladle,  new.  50c.  Navy  Lemon  Con¬ 
centrate,  makes  over  3  qts.  Lemon  juice  per  can  or 
with  sugar  and  water  added,  over  6  gals,  delicious 
Lemonade.  4  cans  (over  25  gals.  Lemonade)  $2  00. 

c.  mcmanus,  cuttingsville,  Vermont 


20  Million  Trees 

Evergreen  seedlings  and  A  V/dfi 
transplants.  Fruit  and  Shade”  ' l  ” 
trees.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  ,  Indiana,  Penna. 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


for  SAFE  and 
EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT 
of  CONSTIPATION 

m  PL0VA 


Plova  Is  the  ideal  treatment  for  chronic 


A  TRIAL 
T  SAMPLE 


constipation.  Most  drugs  and  cathartics 
are  irritating  but  because  PLOVA  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  and  produces  a  soft,  bland 
bulk,  JU  brings  about  normal  bowel 
activity. 


SEND  15c  IN  STAMPS 
OR  COIN  FOR  A 


|  THE  PLOVA  COMPANY 
,  5415  Georgia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 


I  enclose  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  trial 
sample  of  Plova. 


L 


NAME _ 

STREET _ 

CITY,  STATE. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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PROVED  BEST  AGAIN ! 

HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 

After  trying  all  the  various  ways  of 
handling  hay,  the  “Irelar^?’  has 
shown  again  you  can  do  T  better 
job,  quicker,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  an  elevator  (about  $100  for 
the  Hoist).  Here’s  why: 


The  man  on  the  load  drops  the 
hay  exactly  where  the  man  in  the 
mow  wants  it.  Useful  for  removing 
hay  from  the  mow.  Easily  moved 
—  does  dozens  of  other  tough  jobs. 
Occupies  small  space. 

Low  cost — just  the  Hoist,  and  a  i 
2  or  3  H.  P.  Electric 
Motor  completes  the 
equipment  already  in 
your  barn.  Write  US  for 
complete  information,  at 
229  Boyd  Street. 


Handles  Potatoes  and 
Tender  Produce 
without  Skinning 
or  Bruising 


Here’s  the  most  versatile  farm  elevator  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Adjustable  up  to  13  feet,  its  husky 
half  horse  electric  motor  (B&S  \Vz  H.P.  gas 
engine  optional)  lifts  1600  pounds  of  bags  or 
bales ...  250  to  350  pounds  of  bulk  potatoes  . . . 
in  one  minute. 


Special  flaps  (A)  under  every  flight  prevent 
bruising  of  tender  produce.  Extra  flaps  and 
flights  available. 

Total  length  only  16'  4*.  Nicely  balanced  for 
one  man  handling.  You  can’t  find  a  more  coo- 
venient,  more  dependable  farm  aid. 

Write  for  full  information  today. 

There  are  a  few  select  territories  open 
for  progressive  distributors  and  dealers. 


n  . 


Ilffi/rPPi*  FARM  ELEVATORS 

J  //  INTERCOURSE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  molor,  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  write  Dept  p 

%  rv  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
on  Boston  10,  Mass. 


J.  S.  W00DH0USE  CO..  DIST. 

34  34th  STREET.  BROOKLYN  32,  N. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

„A  Write  for  Folder 

LU.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


I 


9***XMAS 


W-e  giw  20  million  trees  a  year.  For 
tree  bulletin,  prices,  write 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  fab...  P™>. 


refused,  and  battle  is  now  joined  for 
total  victory  or  total  defeat. 

The  committee  hearings  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  conclude  on  March  4.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  these  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  mere  formalities.  The 
oleo  side  is  strongly  represented  on 
the  Committee  and  a  favorable  and 
early  report  is  certain. 

*  *  *  *  * 

U.  S.  D.  A.  has  been  going  into 
complicated  mathematical  discussions 
about  why  it  is  not  going  to  slap 
quotas  on  corn  this  year.  The  actual 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  enforce  quotas 
and  many  U.  S.  D.  A.  officials  would 
have  liked  to  do  just  that. 

As  already  stated,  United  States 
agriculture  is  heading  into  a  period 
of  restricted  production.  Only  bad 
weather  can  stop  the  piling  up  of  the 
greatest  basic-commodity  surpluses 
in  our  history.  Farmers  are  planting 
cotton  “right  up  to  the  doorsteps,”  de¬ 
spite  a  six  million  bushel  carryover. 
Winter  wheat  was  planted  in  near¬ 
record  proportions.  During  1949, 
farmers  will  plant  huge  acreages  to 
corn,  whatever  U.  S.  D.  A  “goals” 
may  be. 

Adding  to  the  prospects  of  un- 
wiedly  surpluses  is  the  fact  livestock 
numbers  are  continuing  down.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  a  record  stockpile  of  feed 
grains  per  head  of  livestock. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  House  Labor  Committee,  hear¬ 
ing  testimony  on  the  bill  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  to 
75  cents  per  hour,  was  asked  by  Rep. 
Hugo  S.  Sims  (D.,  S.  C.)  to  extend 
its  hearings  so  as  to  allow  farm 
organizations  to  testify.  According  to 
the  CIO,  the  bill  would  bring  com¬ 
mercial  farmers,  employing  four  or 
more  hired  hands  a  year,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  Sims 
called  the  bill  “undesirable”  for 
farmers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Department  of  Commerce  says 
that  supplies  of  nitrogenous  fertiliz¬ 
ers  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  de¬ 
mand  in  1949.  But  phosphate  fertil¬ 
izer  is  expected  to  be  available  in 
adequate  quantities.  Harry  Lando 


January  on  No.  Addison  Nob 

We  have  been  enjoying  the  nicest 
Winter  in  many,  many  years.  We 
have  had  very  little  real  cold 
weather,  and  just  a  few  flurries  of 
snow.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  United  States  has  had 
the  severest  weather  in  history.  You 
see,  we  generally  have  very  severe 
Winters  here,  often  20  degrees  below 
zero  with  snow  drifts  higher  than 
your  head.  A  couple  of  years  ago  our 
children  couldn’t  go  to  school  for 
three  weeks  steady  because  of  drifts; 
this  year  they  haven’t  missed  a  day 
so  far. 

Our  children  are  very  thrilled  be¬ 
cause  last  month  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Addison  (our  nearest  town) 
bought  a  bus  and  with  the  aid  of 
volunteer  drivers  has  started  a  steady 
route  wherby  everyone  (especially 
children)  in  several  communities  has 
a  chance  to  attend  church  every  Sun¬ 
day.  They  also  make  special  trips  for 
other  occasions.  Our  children  were 
unhappy  when  religious  education 
was  discontinued  in  the  schools.  We 
live  on  a  small  branch  road,  but  the 
bus  has  had  about  28  regular  passen¬ 
gers  on  this  route  every  Sunday.  If 
this  venture  is  successful,  it  is  planned 
to  expand  the  routes.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  your  other  readers  wouldn’t 
like  to  hear  of  this  plan,  and  perhaps 
give  it  a  try,  because  since  religious 
education  was  banned  in  schools, 
many  farm  children  are  deprived  of 
this  necessary  training. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bowers  and  many 
other  members  of  this  church  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  interest  in 
the  youth  of  the  community.  Of 
course  our  project  will  need  funds, 
but  we  will  all  do  all  we  can,  and 
certainly  such  a  worthy  cause  will 
not  fail.  mrs.  w.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  -BiiL.  HARVEST-HANDLER*^^ 


Works  theYearBo©# 


LIGHTENS  HANDLING  JOBS 


IT  ON 


Only  16  ft. 
long  and 
weighing 
approximately 
100  lbs.,  the 
Harvest-  Handler 
has  a  high-strength, 
aluminum  alloy  frame, 
reaches  11  ft.  at  45°, 
up  to  20  ft.  from  ground 
with  hopper  on  truck  side¬ 
board.  Available  with  or  with¬ 
out  electric  motor  or  gasoline 
engine. 

$197  with  engine  FOB  Orient 
$194  with  electric  motor 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


YOURS  HOUUQw 


The  Harvest- 
Handler  handles 
grain  and  ear  corn, 
potatoes  and  feed.  It’s 
used  in  winter  to  fill 
feed  bunks,  self- 
feeders,  hammer  mills. 
Truckers  carry  it  with 
their  load.  Poultry  farms 
can  use  it  for  many  jobs. 


Write  for 
free  folder ! 


★  Potent  Pend. 


- -  BE  INDEPENDENT!  BE  SUCCESSFUL!  — — 

Sell  complete  family  line  quality  shoes.  Popular 
prices.  $1.00-$3.00  advance  commissions.  Bonus. 
Amazing  features.  70  styles.  Bxperience  unnecessary. 
Free  outfit.  M0ENCH  SHOES,  4B.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


13  ET  tC  C  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit,  poflenatfion. 

— *  “  *“  Send  $1.00  for  book  "First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping"  (new  Edition)  &  5  seasonal  instruction  bulle- 
tins.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R-3,  Hamilton,  III. 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 

Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate  — no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Utica  Radiators  Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


.upon  »o. 
a  estimate 


fa  -  UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

■  2215  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York  * 

L  Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  I 

■  FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation.  _ 

'  Name . . 

F  Address . ; . 

'  I  | 

City . State . 

I-  -  -  -  -  - - -------J 
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A  " MARIETTA 


CONCRETE  SILO 


•  There’s  not  a  security  on  the  financial 
market  .  .  .  not  another  piece  of  farm 
equipment  ....  sure  to  return  more 
per  dollar  than  a  Marietta  Concrete 
Stave  Silo. 

Invest  your  profits  from  last  year’s  bumper  crops  in  a  Marietta.  With  wise 
farm  management  you’ll  earn  your  money  back  in  two  short  years  (that's 
an  interest  rate  of  50%  per  year!),  and  from  then  on  your  Marietta  earns 
you  clear  profit. 


Marietta  Silos  are  available  only  in  Western  New  York.  Let’s  get  that 
Marietta  up  before  this  year’s  harvest.  Write  to  our  home  office  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  or  contact  our  authorized  dealer,  WILLIAM  J.  CARROLL, 


ALEXANDRIA  ROAD,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Ask  about  our  own  convenient  financing  terms! 


76e  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 


Conserve  Precious  Top 
Soil  with  an 


'Svetamtm 


AUTOMATIC 


Eliminate  High  Spots  and  Low  Spots. ..Improve  Drainage  While  Making  a  Seed  Bed 


Twice  over  your  fields  this  spring  with  on 
EVERSMAN  LEVELER  will  do  all  of  the  work  of 
packers,  rollers,  spiketooth  harrows,  floats  or 
drags  in  making  a  seed  bed.  Smooths  the  surface, 
takes  out  bumps  and  ridges,  fills  in  low  places 
and  gullies,  .breaks  clods,  pulverizes  the  soil, 
prepares  a  perfect  seed  bed  in  one  operation. 

Same  machine  is  also  large  capacity  light  draft 
dirt  mover.  Now  easy  to  fill  in  pot  holes,  improve 
drainage,  prevent  concentration  of  runoff  in 
washes  that  steal  top  soil  Eliminates  puddles  that 
Stay  wet  long  after  the  rest  of  the  field  is  dry 


enough  to  work.  Excellent  for  building  shallow 
grass  waterways,  preparing  ground  for  permanent 
seeding  or  plane-ing  surfaces  before  terracing  or 
contouring.  Comes  in  four  sizes  to  fit  your  tractor 
power.  Priced  for  the  average  farm.  Used  on  the 
farms  of  America  since  1928.  Write  today  for  FREE 
catalog. 

EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  11,  Curtis  &  Fifth,  Denver  4,  Colorado 


LOOK 

lor  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  Irial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  227-0  State  St.  Marshall,  Micb. 


YOUR  NAME 
la  Cast  Solid 
ALUMINUM 


Attractive,  rugged,  lasts 
lifetime.  Raised  letters 
both  sides.  Easy  attached. 

Thousands  sold.  Send  no 
money.  Pay  postman  $2.50 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Cash 
order  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  2  for 
$4.50  (order  one  with  neighbor).  Order  from 
MCCONNELL  BROS.,  Dept.  L-3 
317  S.  3rd  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Clip  this. 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Available  on  Lombard  new  one  and  -two  man  saws. 

Dealer  Opportunity. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP..  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


You're  due  for  a  revelation  when  you  drive 
this  five  horsepower,  725-pound  tractor. 
Front-wheel  drive  reduces  headlands  and 
speeds  up  all  other  tillage  operations. 
A  closer  view  of  crops  and  tools  means  more 
efficient  field  work  and  higher  yield  per  acre. 
RIDEMASTER  does  all  the  big  Jobs  on  a 
small  farm*. « all  the  smaller  jobs  on  a  big 
farm.  See  your  BOLENS  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  information. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
259-2  PARK  STREET 
Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 
better  performance,  better  price.  Your  best  buy  is  Bolens 


1 949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 

iMin  wmm 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  ahead  to  save  money. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 

Only  Grange  gives  you  — ■  *—•  ■—  — >  —  — 

thstruchonSifeeafurne's  !  Without  any  obligation  to 
auaranteed  to  keen  *  m0  in  any  way-  »lea3e  send 
rwl  mknnwM  I  me  free  Grange  folder  and  full  informa- 

-milk  profits  UP  I  .  C8rly  6prlDg  ereCtion  01  3 

Mail  coupon  for  ■  GRANGE  Silo, 
full  information  I 

TODAY!  j  NAME  . . . 

GRANGE  SILO  I  ADDRESS  . . . 

CO.  INC. 

^edCreektLYj  . . . 


February  19,  1949 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 


The  34th  Annual  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  of  New  Jersey  farmers  and 
their  organizations  was  held  in 
Trenton,  January  24-29.  The  weather 
was  generally  favorable  and  the 

meetings  were  therefore  well  at¬ 

tended. 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of  Cornell  gave 
an  impressive  presentation  of  the 
prospects  for  1949  in  the  livestock 
industry,  to  a  large  gathering  of 

dairymen  and  general  livestock  farm¬ 
ers.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  “the 
bloom  is  off”  the  comparatively  long 
period  of  price  rises  for  agricultural 
products  which  has  just  been  ex¬ 

perienced.  He  thought  it  was  prob¬ 
able  that  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  would  see  3.5  per  cent  milk 
selling  for  around  $4.00  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  coming  flush 
period.  He  mentioned  that  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  have  reported  a 
total  of  from  15  to  18  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  chicks  this  season  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last,  with  somewhat 
larger  increases  in  layers  than  in 
broilers.  This  will  mean  that  egg 
prices  will  take  a  decided  drop  by 
late  August  or  September,  and  that 
broiler  prices  will  “hit  the  skids”  by 
June.  It  was  pointed  out  that  partial 
solutions  or  means  to  combat  these 
conditions  would  be,  first  and  most 
important,  to  keep  enough  animals 
and  birds  to  make  maximum  and 
efficient  use  of  available  housing, 
feed  and  labor.  For  the  sideline 
poultryman,  it  might  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  feed  for  heavy  egg  production 


age  experiments  show  that  as  much 
as  86  per  cent  of  a  cow’s  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  can  be  obtained  from 
feeding  good  quality  roughage.  His 
contention  that  poor  quality  hay  has 
no  place  on  any  farm  except  to  use 
as  bedding,  was  well  taken. 

Several  New  Jersey  farmers,  whose 
operations  have  included  soil  conser¬ 
vation  plans,  discussed  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  results  at  a  round-table 
meeting.  John  C.  Gilmour,  Jr., 
Moorestown,  was  the  discussion  lead¬ 
er,  and  Dr.  Linwood  L.  Lee,  State 
Soil  Conservationist,  Trenton,  pre¬ 
sided.  The  farmers  taking  part  in¬ 
cluded  L.  I.  Warber,  Woodstown; 
Charles  Skistimas,  New  Brunswick; 
M.  Hutchinson,  Allentown;  R.  H. 
DeBaun,  Englishtown;  Raymond 
Adams,  Burlington  ;Walter  Klammer, 
Jr.,  Paterson;  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Bridge- 
ton;  Alfred  Richmond,  Whitehouse 
Station;  L.  N.  Nelson,  Lakewood;  and 
Roland  de  Wilde,  Sr.,  Shiloh.  They 
were  in  agreement  that  soil  conser¬ 
vation  is  a  profitable  and  desirable 
farm  practice. 

The  poultry  meeting  also  featured 
a  round-table  discussion  led  by 
Prof.  L.  M.  Black  of  Rutgers  on 
the  question  of  washing  eggs.  An¬ 
swering  questions  from  the  floor  and 
assisting  Prof.  Black  were  Prof.  John 
Pino  of  Rutgers;  Harold  Ibbotson  of 
Forsgate  Farms,  Inc.,  Jamesburg; 
Irving  Mason,  Hatcheryman,  Mill- 
town;  and  Clayton  H.  Stains,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Flemington  Auction  Market. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it 
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Newly  elected  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Older  Youth  Group  after  their 
meeting  at  the  1949  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week.  Left  to  right:  Miss  Irene 
Varga,  Phillipsburg,  secy.;  John  Merrill,  Stillwater  poultryman,  vice  pres.; 
Robert  Wheaton,  Bridgeton,  dairy  farmer,  pres.;  and  Miss  Eleanor  Stadt- 

mueller,  Egg  Harbor  City,  treas. 


and  sell  off  the  flock,  except  those 
needed  for  home  use,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  price  decline  begins.  Early 
hatched  chicks  will  definitely  be  the 
most  profitable  this  year. 

At  the  dairymen’s  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  the  Dixon  bill  offers  the 
best  protection  against  milk  imports 
into  the  State.  This  bill,  prepared  by 
Assemblyman  Amos  F.  Dixon,  Sussex 
County  dairyman,  is  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  general  tightening  of  in¬ 
spection  of  imported  milk. 

Considering  farm  crops  in  terms  of 
an  assembly  line  that  begins  with  the 
soil,  Dr.  W.  A.  Albrecht  of  the  Univ. 
of  Missouri,  pointed  out  to  a  large 
audience  that  both  human  and  ani¬ 
mal  health  are  closely  correlated  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  credited 
livestock  with  instincts  which  indi¬ 
cate  to  them  what  feeds  to  eat,  when 
they  are  permitted  a  free  choice,  and 
that  they  will  usually  correctly  bal¬ 
ance  their  diet  in  accordance  with 
their  body  needs.  They  will  also  se¬ 
lect,  when  permitted,  those  feeds 
which  are  highest  in  desirable  miner¬ 
al  content.  He  cited  the  numerous 
experiments  and  observations  con¬ 
ducted  by  himself  and  associates  at 
the  Missouri  Station  and  in  the  field, 
to  show  that  animals  have  a  decided 
preference  for  hay  which  has  been 
cut  from  soil  that  had  been  properly 
limed  and  fertilized,  as  contrasted  to 
hay  from  land  not  so  well  fertilized. 
In  their  tests,  breeding  ewes  con¬ 
ceived  much  more  readily  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  larger  number  of  lambs  of 
heavier  weight  when  the  ewes  were 
fed  on  hay  which  had  been  grown 
on  properly  fertilized  land. 

Prof.  Carl  B.  Bender,  research 
specialist  in  dairy  husbandry  at 
Rutgers,  followed  Dr.  Albrecht  on  the 
program  and  pointed  out  that  rough- 


is  now  practical  to  wash  eggs  pro¬ 
vided  the  job  is  properly  done.  For 
commercial  flocks,  egg  washing  ma¬ 
chines  are  proving  to  be  satisfactory. 
C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville,  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  possible  influence 
of  temperature  and  humidity  on 
washed  eggs  in  storage.  The  experts 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  60  and  62  degrees  F., 
with  a  reading  of  80  degrees  for 
humidity,  was  ideal  for  washed  eggs 
held  in  storage  on  the  farm. 

At  the  annual  Golden  Egg  dinner, 
Herman  C.  Demme,  Sewell,  and  Dr. 
Fred  R.  Beaudette,  Rutgers,  were 
presented  with  natural  sized  golden 
eggs  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
poultry  industry.  Mr.  Demme  started 
in  the  poultry  business  in  1919  with 
his  brother  Carl;  together  they  had 
150  chickens.  They  now  operate  one 
of  the  most  noted  poultry  farms  in 
the  nation,  and  have  pioneered  in 
ROP  work.  Dr.  Beaudette  has  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  service  in  scientific  work 
which  has  been  of  vast  importance  to 
the  industry.  In  1933  his  research 
work  led  to  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  vaccine  to  check  laryn- 
gotracheitis;  he  also  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  indentifying  the  first 
American  cases  of  Newcastle  disease, 
and  last  year  through  his  efforts  a 
successful  vaccine  was  perfected 
which  controls  this  infection. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  N.  J. 
Poultry  and  Egg  Co-op.  Marketing 
Assn.,  Herman  Demme  was  re-elected 
president.  Also  returned  to  '  office 
were  Wm.  P.  Thomas,  Berlin,  vice- 
pres.;  J.  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  treas.; 
and  G.  E.  Zich,  Flemington,  secy. 

At  the  annual  dairy  dinner,  the 
Cooperative  Inter-Breed  Cattle  Assn, 
of  New  Jersey  saluted  three  out- 
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TALSE  TEETH 

FIT  TIGHT  Fo?RPtllFT[ 


With  One  Application 


or  YOUR  MONEY  BACKl 


Professionally  Developed  AMAZING 


LINO-DENT 


A*  Iasi  —  with  no  futt  or 
bother— -Tooseneii  end  slip. 
_____  ping  vanish— gum  soreness 

heals  end  disappears — forever.  \ 

NOT  MESSY  •  NOT  STICKY 

Not  a  paste— ‘not  a  powder— Lino-Dent  is  an  ematTng 
development  in  the  field  of  plastics.  It  is  the  same 
material  modern  dentures  are  made  of.  That's  why  we 
guarantee  perfect  plate  comfort  not  for  just  a 
ifh  but  permanently  with  one  application. 


can 

mon 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


Lino-Dent  is  pure,  non-tosic, 
non-irritating,  harmless,  odorless, 
tasteless,  pleasant,  simple  fa  wse. 

Needs  no  heat. 

If i  professionally  developed 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT 
COMPLETELY  SATISFIED  _ 

We  guarantee  perfect  plate  comfort  permanently  with 
only  one  application. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Full  size  package  only  $1.23 
plus  postage.  Specify  upper  or  lower.  Or  send 
$1.25  and  we  will  pay  postage. 

LINO-DENT;  Inc.  lltVo^.V., 


EASY  AS 
ABC, 

to  use 

A.  Apply  to  Piste. 

B.  Insert  In  Mouth. 

C.  Bite  for  Perfect  Fit. 


LINO-DENT.  Ine.,  1199  Broadway,  N.Y.  I,  N.Y.  ^ 
Dept.  NE-2,  Send  LINO-DENT  for: 

□  Upper  or  □  Lower  $1.25.  □  Both  $2.25. 

I  will  pay  postman  □  $1.25.  .  .  □  $2.25 plus  postage. 
My  money  will  be  cheerfuly  refunded  if  I  ara  net 
satisfied.  i 

NAME - 1 - — 

ADDRESS- 
CITY — 


.STATE. 


Enclose  peyment  end  you  teve  postage! 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
—one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs.  j 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33d  today. 
Y ou’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all 
blooming  varieties.  19  kinds;  every¬ 
thing  from  Asters-to  Zinnia.  Send 
only  10c  for  this 
value  and  my  Big  Newf  IfKp 
Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog." 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  *34  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


PLASH -LI  N  ER 


Makes  False  Teeth  Fit 

For  the  Life  of  Your  Plates 

If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt,  use 
this  amazing,  pliable,  non-porous  strip  to  refit 
them  yourself,  for  Instant  and  permanent  com¬ 
fort.  It’s  easy.  Just  lay  the  strip  on  your 
upper  plate  or  lower  plate,  then  bite  and  it 
molds  perfectly.  Hardens  for  lasting  fit  and 
comfort.  Helps  stop  the  embarrassment  of  slip¬ 
ping,  rocking  plates  or  the  misery  of  sore 
gums.  Eat  anything  and  talk  freely  without 
fear  your  teeth  will  loosen.  Ends  forever  the 
mess  and  bother  of  temporary  applications  that 
last  only  a  few  hours  or  months. 

Easy  to  Re-Fit  and  Tighten  False  Teeth 

PLASTI-LINER  is  tasteless  and  odorless. 
Won’t  injure  your  plate.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Removable 
as  per  directions.  Users  say:  "Until  I  used 
Plastl-Liner  I  used  several  kinds  of  liners 
without  success.  Now  I  can  eat  anything.” 
H.  H.  M.  “My  plates  are  now  better  fitting 
than  new.”  ,  .  „„  __ 

JW.v  .  Just  order  a  $2.25  package 
oendiMoMoney.  0f  PLASTI-LINER  to  reline 

both  upper  and  lower  plates,  or  $1.25  to  reline 
one  plate.  Deposit  money  with  your  postman 
when  he  delivers.  Or  send  the  money  now.  and 
save  C.O.D.  charges.  Generous  sample  of  spe¬ 
cial  plate  cleaner  supplied  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  CO., Oept.55-1  Buffalo  15, N.Y. 


standing  contributors  to  the  State’s 
dairy  herd  improvement  work.  Cited 
were  Arthur  G.  Danks,  Allamuchy, 
Holstein  breeder;  Louis  M.  Hardin, 
Sussex,  Ayrshire  breeder;  and  Prof. 
Frank  G.  Helyar,  Rutgers  Univ.  The 
citations  were  presented  by  Paul  B. 
Bennetch  of, ;  piainsboro. 

Goat  breeding  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  V.  L.  Simmons  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Joseph  L.  Brinster,  Cedar 
Grove,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  N.  J.  Milk  Goat  Assn.  Other 
officers  elected  were  James  Kanouse, 
Rockaway,  vice-pres.;  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hall,  secy.;  and  Daniel  Hall,  treas., 
both  of  Duneilen. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  sessions 
were  very  well  attended.  New  Jersey 
is  known  as  the  Garden  State  and 
growers  take  great  pride  in  the 
superiority  of  their  products.  Variety 
tests  with  potatoes  were  conducted 
last  season  by  farmers  and  growers 
in  cooperation  with  N.  J.  Experiment 
Station.  A  report  on  these,  presented 
at  a  round-table  discussion,  showed 
that  the  highest  yields  were  obtained 
with  Ontario  potatoes  at  Orville 
Day’s  farm,  near  Cranbury,  with  an 
average  yield  of  633  bushels  per  acre, 
of  which  573  bushels  graded  as  U.  S. 
No.  1  for  quality.  The  Ontario  is 
resistant  to  common  scab  and  is  a 
late  maturing  variety. 

A  note  of  caution  was  sounded  in 
the  use  of  DDT  in  orchard  sprays; 
farmers  were  urged  to  use  care  and 
follow  the  directions  as  given  by  the 
manufacturers  and  State  investi¬ 
gators  with  this,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  insect  and  disease  control 
sprays.  R.  w.  d. 


Along  the  Way 

There  seems  to  be  a  drive  on  from 
Albany  to  enact  building  codes  in 
each  town  all  over  the  State.  Just 
who  is  backing  this  law,  is  not  yet 
apparent.  My  guess  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  or  building  supply 
companies  are  behind  it.  The  code  has 
been  adopted  in  many  towns  already. 
It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
poor  young  couple  to  get  a  start  by 
building  temporary  housing  for 
themselves. 

Those  who  are  backing  the  code 
adoption  in  our  town,  hope  to  pre¬ 
vent  poor  families  from  moving  into 
town  and  thus  cause  an  increase  in 
school  taxes.  They  do  not  seem  to 
worry  about  the  poor  souls  who  take 
our  constitution  seriously.  Life, 
liberty,  and  the  'pursuit  of  happiness 
do  not  enter  into  the  picture  at  all. 
Others  who  live  in  nice  homes  fear 
that  neighbors  will  build  shacks 
which  will  lessen  the  value  of  the 
older  property. 

Our  ancestors  lived  in  log  houses. 
The  new  codes  forbid  such  houses. 
The  main  objection  to  the  new  codes  is 
the  attack  on  personal  liberty.  The 
price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  long  list  of 
attempts  to  regiment  people.  The 
joker  comes  in  when  your  building 
will  be  held  up  by  the  inspector,  not 
because  it  is  not  built  right,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  built  by  the  right 
contractor  or  labor  union.  Ask  any 
man  from  New  York  City  how  it 
works  there.  Graft  and  corruption  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  giving  up  of  our 
freedom. 

Many  young  people  today  build 
temporary  homes  and  later  build 
better  ones.  If  the  building  code  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  the  temporary 
home,  it  may  delay  or  render  im¬ 
possible  the  building  of  better  ones. 
That  is  happening  Tight  now  in 
Glenville,  Schenectady  County, 
where  the  code  is  in  effect.  When 
your  town  board  holds  a  hearing  for 
the  code,  be  on  your  toes.  If  we  pre¬ 
vent  young  people  from  building 
homes  and  deny  them  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  under  our  system  of 
government,  home  ownership  may 
go  out  with  some  other  freedoms. 

Our  tax  system  which  taxes  homes 
instead  of  ability  to  pay,  is  the  prim¬ 
ary  evil  which  makes  it  undesirable 
to  have  poor  families  with  several 
children  move  into  a  district.  This  is 
one  example  of  the  confusion  which 
arises  when  we  start  with  the  wrong 
principle.  Under  our  present  system, 
the  coming  of  a  lot  of  children  into 
a  small  school  district  is  a  near 
calamity.  When  each  new  child 
means  an  increase  of  perhaps  $200 
into  an  already  overloaded  school 
budget,  it  hits  hard.  The  answer  is 
not  to  keep  them  out.  The  real  so¬ 
lution  is  a  tax  system  which  spreads 
the  cost  over  all  the  State  according 
to  the  ability  to  pay.  w.  b.  t. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
ON  YOUR 
UNADILLA  SILO 

We  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  Unadilla  Silos 
in  1948  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  suitable  materials  and ' 
the  short  shipping  season.  We 
have  Unadilla  Silos  available 
for  delivery  before  April  1 
with  present  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  a  Unadilla  Silo 
from  your  dealer  now  at  the 
guaranteed  price  and  assure 
yourself  of  having  a  Unadilla 
in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 


Box  C, 


Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SAV£  YOUR  SOU 


Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


YOUR  GUN  WILL 
APPRECIATE 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

So  will  you.  Because  by  removing 
primer,  powder,  lead  and  metal 
fouling  —  and  preventing  rust  — 
Hoppe’s  No  9  will  help  you  main¬ 
tain  your  gun’s  best  shooting  con¬ 
dition.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us 
10c  for  sample.  Helpful  “Gun  Clean¬ 
ing  Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33.  Pa. 


PLENTY 
of  WATER 

.  .  .  means 


m\ore  production  ! 


*vc*ucj.  wiXA  iieiy  you  increase 
milk  production  10  to  20%  .  .  .  eggs 
increase  8  to  10%.  And  with  a  low 
cost  Everite,  all  the  water  you  need 
tor  your  livestock  and  poultry  can 

i for  only  a  ^ew  cents  per 
J  000  gallons.  This  is  the  water 
system  that’s  so  dependable  you 
merely  ‘‘put  it  in  .  .  .  then  forget 
about  it.  Every  Everite  Pump  is 
guaranteed!  Let  “plenty  of  water” 
help  you  increase  production.  .  .  . 
a  convenient  Everite  will  cut  time 
find  _  labor  cost  too.  So  see  your 
Everite  Dealer  soon.  But  right  now 
send  for  FREE  information  about  the 
complete  Everite  line  .  .  .  just  mail 
the_coupon__below. 

THE 

ivsau 

PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


EVERITE’S  fa- 
mous  SHALLOW 
WELL  PUMP 

Three  sizes.  Available 
with  electric  motor 
or  gasoline  engine. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  No.  101 
“Plenty  of  Running  Water.” 


Name. . . 
Address. 


EVERITE  "as  fine  as  pumps  can  be” 


RUPTU  RE-EASE  R 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back  , 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  J 
up  in  front.  Adjustable 1 

leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  \v«.  ■  V^r.aht  t.f. 

groin  pad.  No  steel  or  V\N.  J*" 

leather  bands.  Unex-  VOvi  //  *4.  $%I95 

celled  for  comfort.  Also  \St  I  ** 

used  as  after  operation Double. ..4.9$ 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-2,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Ti 

Makes  Lumber, 
ties,  shingles 
,latn. 


LESS  THAN 

vSZ25on 


crates, 
studding: , 


CAL 

end 


dsimw  muueia 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw- 
in?  lengths.  MECHANIC/) 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  _ 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  aato 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
w  used  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREB 
booklet,  “How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog: 
of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

829R  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


SAVE;:  $16  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


M/hwhHAid 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFfi.  CO.,  Bex  JIM,  Quincy,  III. 


EAST 

TERMS 


MINUTE  1  MAN  DEMONSTRATION 

Smalley^MODEL  "C" 


WRITE  factory 
for  free  folder 
and  prices. 


Smal/etf  Mfq.Co. 


FOLDING 

BLOWER 

The  Model  "C”  Smalley  Forage 
and  Grain  Blower  folds  two  ways, 
simple  as  closing  a  jack  knife. 

1.  Simply  fold  the  blower  forward 
onto  the  air  wheels  for  transporting. 

2.  Easily  lift  the  9-foot  auger  hopper 
to  let  the  wogon  drive  thru. 

ONE  Man  can  fold  it  in  1  min¬ 
ute.  Handy,  solidly  engineered, 
_  it  handles  silage,  chopped  hay, 
*  straw  and  grain. 


•  i  • .  tu*. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon.-* 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkrr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  at  a  New  Crossroads 

FOR  a  long  time  dairy  farmers  have  been 
asking  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
Federal  Order’s  pricing  provisions  as  they 
affect  the  lower  priced  manufacturing  classes. 
Last  year,  a  hearing  was  promised  to  them  and 
after  much  delay  was  finally  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  decision  was  then  expected  within 
a  few  months.  Instead,  last  month  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  held  a  new  hearing-  to 
take  new  evidence,  claiming  that  the  first 
hearing  record  was  incomplete  on  certain 
points.  There  can  therefore  be  no  final  decision 
for  at  least  two  or  three  months. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  slide  has  started,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  manufacturing  classes.  Equally 
serious  for  producers,  the  Class  I  price  has 
failed  to  hold  up  the  blend  price.  There  was 
sufficient  warning  of  this,  with  consumption 
gradually  dropping  for  the  past  year,  but  the 
first  really  bad  effect  of  a  high  Class  I  price 
was  felt  in  November  when  production  was 
up  fifty  million  pounds,  and  fluid  consumption 
only  76  per  cent  of  total  production.  In  De¬ 
cember  consumption  was  down  six  million 
pounds,  production  up  16  V2  per  cent,  and  the 
blend  price  68  cents  below  the  Class  I  price. 
Dr.  Blanford,  Market  Administrator,  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  January  price  will  be  $4.81, 
even  with  a  $5.68  Class  I  price,  because  of  an 
expected  production  of  424  million  pounds, 
compared  to  401  million  pounds  a  year  ago. 

If  there  was  ever  a  case  where  the  cold 
facts  bore  out  the  fallacy  of  the  “high  Class  I” 
argument  to  sustain  the  blend  price,  this  is  it, 
and  dairymen  have  their  own  celf-appointed 
leaders  to  thank  for  it.  These  bogus  spokesmen 
shied  away  from  higher  manufacturing  prices, 
fearful  lest  their  dealer  bosses  would  object. 
Finally,  when  farm  pressure  became  strong, 
they  asked,  for  a  hearing,  but  they  did  not 
press  it.  Even  though  there  was  delay,  they  did 
not  care,  and  when  the  hearing  was  held,  the 
evidence  they  presented  was  so  meager  and 
weak  that  a  second  hearing  had  to  be  held 
when  it  was  too  late  to  do  much  good. 

Already  these  “leaders”  are  showing  signs 
of  jitters  at  the  possibility  of  hostile  producer 
reaction,  as  well  they  might.  The  excuse 
offered  is  the  old  dealer  alibi  that  was  done 
to  death  years  ago  —  the  New  York  milkshed 
must  meet  western  competition,  so  the  prices 
of  the  lower  classes  must  come  down  unless 
we  want  to  lose  our  markets.  There  is  no 
possible  excuse  that  these  men  can  give  for 
tfceir  failure  to  anticipate  what  has  now 
happened.  They  had  a  responsibility  to  their 
members  and  they  have  failed  to  fulfill  it. 

There  are,  fortunately,  two  bright  spots  on 
the  horizon.  The  trend  in  feed  prices  continues 
down  and  the  consumer  price  has  been  twice 
reduced  in  the  past  month.  This  is  another 
feather  in  Commissioner  Murtagh’s  cap.  Be¬ 
sides  persuading  A.  &  P.  to  cut  its  price  a 
penny  on  January  11,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  dealers’  dropping  the  price  a  second  cent 
on  February  1,  when  the  farm  price  dropped  a 
half  cent.  A.  &  P.  reports  that  its  sales  for  the 
last  three  weeks  in  January  increased  12  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Although  several  factors 
probably  contributed  to  this,  certainly  one  of 
them  was  the  Murtagh  price  reduction.  It  may 
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even  be  found  that  this  increase  in  consumer 
dem'and  will  reflect  itself  somewhat  in  a 
January  price  to  producers  above  what  has 
been  predicted  by  Dr.  Blanford. 

How  the  big  dealers  were  able  to  absorb 
the  half  cent  a  quart  decrease  in  their  spread 
on  the  February  1  price  change  when  they 
and  Dr.  Spencer  claim  their  profit  was  only 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  quart  prior  to  that  date, 
has  not  been  explained  to  date.  A  little  action 
like  Murtagh’s  seems  to  be  worth  a  lot  more, 
for  farmers  and  consumers,  than  all  of  Dr. 
Spencer’s  charts  and  reports. 


Man  Meets  a  Challenge 

WE  have  never  been  impressed  or  un¬ 
nerved  by  the  scare  tactics  of  some 
conservationists  whose  emotions  on  the  state 
of  our  soils  often  run  away  with  their  reason¬ 
ing,  and  leave  themselves  and  their  audiences 
abjectly  fearful  of  tomorrow.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  been  wasteful  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  disgracefully  wasteful.  It  is  equally 
true  that  our  population  numbers  are  increas¬ 
ing  every  year.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  too 
many  people  and  too  little -food,  and  that, 
because  food  production  cannot  be  increased, 
population  must  be  controlled  by  “scientific” 
methods. 

Aside  from  the  fatalism  inherent  in  such 
pagan  philiosophy,  these  enthusiasts  overlook 
one  very  important  fact  —  that  man  is  a  free, 
rational  individual  and  that  there  yet  remains 
in  him  the  God-given  spark  by  which,  if  he 
believes  and  works  in  that  belief,  he  can 
surmount,  or  least  meet  on  equal  terms,  most 
obstacles. 

They  say  that  our  soils  are  in  such  gener¬ 
ally  poor  condition  that  more  food  cannot  be 
produced  to  take  care  of  the  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  And  yet,  just  recently,  a  new 
process  has  been  announced  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  every  conceivable  kind  of  waste, 
even  sewage  sludge,  can  be  manufactured 
into  a  commercial  compost;  further,  that  with 
this  product  natural  fertility  can  within  three 
years  be  restored  to  run-down  lands  and 
depleted  soils. 

This  new  process  has  only  been  privately 
tested.  It  has  not  received  any  official  or  ex¬ 
pert  approval.  Distribution  in  small  quantities 
is  just  being  started.  But,  even  though  there 
may  still  be  a  long  way  to  go  in  perfecting 
the  invention,  it  is  possible  that  science  has 
come  up  with  something  new  and  startling 
that  may  completely  revolutionize  agriculture 
in  reclaiming  old  land  heretofore  thought  to  be 
worthless. 

Suppose  the  claims  for  this  new  compost 
process  are  but  partly  borne  out  in  actual 
application?  It  will  still  be  a  step  forward  in 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  meet  and  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  another  manifestation  of  man’s  in¬ 
genuity  and  eternal  belief  in  his  own  ability 
ever  to  go  forward. 


Time  for  Pruning— of  Budgets,  Too 

ALONG  about  this  time  every  year,  the 
pruning  shears  are  pulled  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  hoes  and  rakes  and  spray  guns, 
dusted  off,  oiled  up  again  and  exercised  to 
test  for  snap  and  sharpness.  These  chores  done, 
the  shears  are  then  put  to  work  lopping  off 
scraggly,  unnecessary  branches  and  suckers, 
so  that  the  tree  or  bush,  open  to  sun  and  air, 
will  grow  strong  and  bear  better  fruit. 

Why  is  it  that  we,  the  people,  can’t  do  as 
systematic  and  effective  work  on  our  govern¬ 
ment  as  our  farmers  do  in  their  orchards, 
gardens  and  woodlots?  If  only  a  fraction  of 
the  same  energy  were  expended,  the  divi¬ 
dends  by  way  of  government  economies  and 
tax  savings  would  increase  a  hundredfold. 

Take,  for  example,  the  New  York  State 
payroll.  According  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  State  Department  of  Audit  and  Control, 
salaries  paid  to  State  employees  in  October 
1948  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  $225,000,000. 
In  October  1947,  they  were  at  the  rate  of 
$165,000,000  a  year;  October  1946,  $143,500,- 
000;  October  1945,  $122,250,000;  and  October 
1941,  $90,700,000.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  is  not  the  main  reason  for  these  sky¬ 
rocketing  payroll  costs.  In  October  1941,  58,369 
persons  were  employed  by  New  York  State. 
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In  October  1948,  this  number  had  increased 
by  27  per  cent  to  74,058. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  record  budget  of 
$985,000,000,  and  no  one  is  doing  anything 
about  it.  People  may  complain  among  them¬ 
selves  but  there  is  no  strongly  organized  tax¬ 
payer  group,  made  up  of  average  John  Does, 
to  voice  any  loud  protest.  So  the  Republicans 
approve  Governor  Dewey’s  budget  plans  and 
all  the  Democrats  do  is  to  label  it  as  a  “soak- 
the-poor”  program.  Few  politicians  ever  think 
in  terms  of  reducing  government  extravagance. 

Does  the  administration  in  Albany  think  it 
has  received  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
add  $60,000,000  to  payroll  expense  in  the  past 
year?  The  only  way  to  jolt  the  politicians  out 
of  their  false  security  is  to  tell  them  so. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  time  of  year 
for  many  kinds  of  pruning. 


Trend  in  Egg  and  Broiler  Prices 

ACCORDING  to  Neppco  News  the  outlook 
for  eggs  continues  good  for  this  Spring 
and  Summer,  gradually  changing  to  one  of 
increased  supplies  and  possible  surpluses  by 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1949-50.  Periods  of 
price  declines  during  the  Spring  are  predicted, 
due  to  dealers’  reluctance  to  store  eggs  in  the 
face  of  next  Fall’s  anticipated  increased 
supplies.  However,  since  Easter  comes  late 
this  year,  consumer  demand  for  eggs  will 
probably  be  stretched  further  into  the  Spring. 
After  the  typical  post-Easter  slump  around 
the  first  of  May,  prospects  are  favorable  until 
Fall.  While  egg  prices  will  average  somewhat 
less  than  last  year,  the  fact  that  feed  prices 
are  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  should  more  than 
offset  the  effects  of  lower  egg  prices.  In  other 
words,  while  total  dollar  marketings  may  be 
off,  net  income  from  poultry  until  the  Fall  of 
1949  should,  for  the  efficient  operator,  equal 
if  not  exceed  last  year’s  figure. 

Neppco  is  not  quite  as  optimistic  about 
the  broiler  situation.  Both  commercial  and 
farm  broilers  will  be  in  plentiful  supply  at 
least  until  the  middle  of  May.  Settings  of 
hatching  eggs  continue  high  and  broiler  chick 
output  is  also  high.  The  recent  bad  weather 
in  the  West  is  not  considered  as  having  too 
great  an  effect  in  the  coming  months  on  the 
reduction  of  competitive  meat  supplies.  Broiler 
prices,  unsteady  at  the  present  time,  are  likely 
to  continue  so  for  sometime  to  come. 


What  Farmers  Say 

After  reading  an  editorial  in  the  December  18 
issue  of  the  League-loving  American  Agriculturist 
about  how  thankful  the  farmers  should  be  that 
the  milk  dealers  have  made  a  profit  out  of  our 
milk,  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  thank  God 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Yours  is  the  only  farm  paper  which  has  ever 
stood  up  for  us  working  farmers.  You  have  gone 
out  of  your  way  to  point  out  that  the  profits  of 
the  big  dealers  came  out  of  the  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumers.  You  have  told 
farmers  what  that  spread  really  is,  and  how  it 
keeps  us  ground  down. 

You  have  done  all  this  even  when  it  might 
cost  you  advertising.  This  is  something  that  farm¬ 
ers  understand  and  appreciate.  Long  life  to  you. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  f. 


Never  have  T  read  a  more  beautiful  and  inspir¬ 
ing  article  than  the  Jan.  15,  1949  “Rambling  Along 
at  Long  Acres”  by  L.  B.  Reber.  It  deserves  to  be 
tacked  to  every  lamp  post  in  the  cities  and  every 
tree  in  the  country,  so  that  it  could  be  read  by 
every  human  being.  I  am  framing  it  for  my  little 
son. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


Why  not  have  a  committee  of  farmers  appointed 
to  look  over  that  $950,000,000  budget  of  Mr. 
Dewey’s  and  see  if  they  can  find  any  way  to  cut 
down  or  economize  on  it? 

Another  Disgusted  Republican 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of 
good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dis¬ 
mayed:  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest.”  — Josh.  1:9. 

Always  figure  that  a  gun  is  loaded,  and  never 
point  one  at  anyone  even  in  so-called  fun.  There 
is  only  one  thing  worse  than  careless  handling  of 
firearms,  and  that  is  to  trust  a  bull. 

Cull  potatoes  are  good  for  feeding  to  hogs. 
However,  they  should  be  cooked  to  make  them 
more  digestible  and  also  be  used  with  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  eight 
pounds  of  potatoes. 

On  New  York  State  farms  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  die  during  their  first  four 
months  of  brooding.  Healthy  chicks  guaranteed  to 
be  disease  free  by  a  reliable  hatchery  are  a  good 
investment.  Correct  brooding  and  feeding  will 
then  greatly  reduce  death  loss. 
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■  STRONGER!  •  BETTER  LOOKING!  •  GO  UP  FASTER! 


NEW 


UONSETS 


Now  a  Better  Value  Than  Ever  Before 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Quonset  lives  up  to  its  name 
as  “the  world’s  most  useful  building!’  Here  are  all  the  famed 
Quonset  advantages  of  economical  cost,  fast  erection  and  versa¬ 
tility-plus  design  improvements  from  slab  to  crown  to  make 

Quonset  farm  buildings  stronger,  better  look¬ 
ing,  more  durable. 

The  new  Quonsets  go  up  faster!  Quonset 
farm  buildings  are  ready  for  use  sooner!  The 
new  simplified  design  reduces  construction 
time  by  more  than  25%.  A  more  efficient 
method  of  bridging  and  bracing  gives  the 


new  Quonsets  even  greater  structural  rigid¬ 
ity  than  before.  The  new,  specially  developed 
Quonset  windows  afford  added  protection 
against  weather. 

See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  for  complete 
information  on  new  and  improved  Quonsets. 
There  is  a  Quonset  to  fit  your  building  needs. 

Stran-Steel  and  Quonset  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Sex  Zeke:  "My  credit  is  good,  the  banker's  my  friend 
With  BRIMM  on  my  truck  crops  I've  money  to  lend 


Brimm 

Swift’s 

Specialized  Crop  Maker 


Steady  growth  of  your  bank  bal¬ 
ance  depends  on  the  yield  and 
quality  of  your  crops.  Growers 
of  truck  crops  and  potatoes  find 
that  BRIMM,  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  maker,  helps  both  yield  and 
quality.  Its  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  growth  elements  furnish 
your  crop  the  plant  foods  needed 
for  best  results. 

Used  at  planting  time— with 
later  side-dressing,  if  required 
— BRIMM  promotes  uniform 
growth,  bigger  yields  and  better¬ 
grading  produce.  It  helps  you 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


reach  market  earlier,  which 
often  means  better  prices.  Use 
BRIMM — the  plant  food  spe¬ 
cially  made  to  grow  potatoes  and 
truck  crops. 

Order  your  BRIMM  today 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of 
the  RED  STEER 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 


fan  co*tai4te*ttCcf 


dean  ttUdk 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

1110  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Always,  through  the  years,  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM  has  been  first  choice  of  dairy¬ 
men  for  fighting  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Sunburn,  Windburn  and  for  beneficial  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag.  There’s  a  reason. 
Bag  Balm  “has  what  it  takes”  to  keep 
teats  and  udder  in  full-milking  condition 
.  .  .  honor-made  for  your  satisfaction. 
Just  the  right  consistency,  antiseptic-on- 
contact,  and  STAYS  ON  for  needed  time. 
All  stores.  Write  for  free  copy  of  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
lairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  0-B,  Lyndonville.Vt. 


touchy 

ilPlHSHfr 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG 

Price  List  Ready.  67th  Year.  Ship  At  Once. 

B  olt,  B  utler  O  o« 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


February  19,  1949 

Selecting  the  Dairy  Herd  Sire 


Many  indeed  are  the  herds  which 
have  evolved  from  low  producing 
scrubs  to  profitable  dairy  cows  be¬ 
cause  their  owners  realized  that 
betterment  was  possible  through  the 
use  of  suitable  purebred  sires,  care¬ 
fully  selected.  The  herd  owner  who 
buys  his  bulls  with  little  regard  to 
anything  beyond  the  knowledge  that 
the  animal  belongs  to  the  particular 
breed  he  is  using  is  trusting  the 
future  of  his  entire  herd  to  pure 
luck.  Only  by  thoughtful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  can  progress  be  made, 
and  once  a  herd  reaches  a  high  level 
of  production  it  requires  the  use  of 
a  prepotent  bull,  better  bi'ed  than 
the  cows,  to  maintain  that  level  or 
surpass  it.  In  herds  where  the  breed¬ 
ing  program  is  carefully  planned, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  future 
herd  sire  far  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  he  will  be  used.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  in  purchasing  a  calf 
to  raise  for  the  future  sire  to  go 
about  it  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion. 

First  to  be  considered  in  choosing 
a  sire  should  naturally  be  the  breed. 
For  the  owner  of  a  registered  herd, 
that  proffers  no  question.  In  a  mixed 
herd  it  is  advisable  to  select  a  bull 
of  the  breed  predominating  in  the 
herd,  or  of  the  breed  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  as  being  the  one  best  fitted  to 
the  purpose,  if  “grading  up”  is  to  be 
started.  It  is  only  practical  that  pure¬ 
bred  sires  should  be  used  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  betterment  through  breed¬ 
ing.  The  purebred  bull  will  transmit 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
his  breed  more  uniformly  than  will 
a  grade  animal,  as  his  forebears  have 
been  selected  for  generations  back 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind. 

If  the  purchaser  of  a  sire  owns  a 
purebred  herd  which  is  following  a 
well  defined  breeding  program,  he 
will  necessarily  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  type  in  his  selecton,  but 
the  mixed  herd  owner,  or  grade  herd 
owner,  can  pay  less  attention  to  this 
factor.  The  bull  selected  for  use  in 


the  grade  herd  should  have  reason¬ 
ably  good  type,  although  on  this  point 
alone  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
base  a  selection.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  type  of  a  dairy  bull  and 
the  milking  qualities  of  his  offspring 
is  of  little  significance.  While  it  is 
possible  to  gain  some  ideas  as  to  the 
conformation  of  a  bull’s  daughters 
from  his  type,  milk  production  re¬ 
mains  the  function  of  a  gland  and  has 
little  to  do  with  body  lines.  Thus  the 
bull’s  appearance  presents  little  basis 
for  judgement  with  regards  to  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  he  will  transmit.  In  the 
case  of  the  purebred  herd,  however, 
where  type  conformation  is  rated 
second  only  in  importance  to  milk 
production,  the  owner  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  selecting  a  sire  calculated 
to  better  classification.  The  animal 
selected  should  be  from  medium  to 
large  size  for  his  particular  breed  and 
of  a  vigorous  nature. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
selecting  a  sire,  especially  a  calf  or 
one  without  milking  daughters,  is  by 
means  of  the  pedigree.  Breeders  of 
registered  animals  are  usually  well 
versed  in  reading  and  preparing 
pedigrees  and  in  interpreting  them. 
The  grade  herd  owner  may  not  be 
too  intimate  with  the  subject  and 
may  do  well  to  have  some  person 
familiar  with  a  knowledge  of  pedi¬ 
grees  aid  him  in  making  a  selection 
on  this  basis.  The  county  agent,  dairy 
herd  tester,  or  extension  dairyman  is 
usually  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
dairyman  in  such  a  matter.  The  dam 
of  the  bull  is  the  animal  to  be  given 
prime  consideration  in  studying  a 
pedigree.  She  should  by  all  standards 
embody  the  qualities  of  the  desired 
cow  of  the  buyer.  If  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  dam,  the  purchaser  should 
take  the  opportunity  to  view  her  for 
himself  and  check  over  her  milk 
records.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
dam  have  good  records  of  production 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 


This  Holstein  hull,  Carnation  Ringleader,  is  not  only  a  great  show  animal 
but  he  carries  the  necessary  factors  for  production  inheritance  in  his  pedi¬ 
gree.  He  was  bred  by  Carnation  Milk  Farms,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Superior  herd  sires  are  the  result  of  combining  desirable  type,  production 
inheritance,  and  proven  progeny.  This  noted  Ayrshire  show  bull  and  sire 
is  owned  by  L.  M.  Hutchinson,  Shirley-Ayr  Farm,  Mount  Union, 

Huntingdon  County ,  Pennsylvania. 
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HOLSTEIN  S 

CUT  COSTS 

increase  profits 

with  HOLSTEINS 

Large  capacity  and  ability  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  on  home  grown  feeds— -12  to  15  year 
productive  life,  husky  calves,  ability  to  thriye  in 
oil  climates — no  wonder  your  costs  are  f&w — 
profits  high  with  Holsteins. 

The  Holstein  Handbook 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book 
tells  all  the  reasons  why  there's  a 
Future  with  Holsteins— only  25c. 
Send  for  it  today. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
(Do  Not  Send  Stamps) 

I  enclose  25c.  Send  me  The  Holstein  Handbook. 

Name -  11  ■  ■  1  — 

Address -  - 

Postoffice . — - State - ■ 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  1949 
WALTER  WHITBECK  HOME  FARM  DISPERSAL 
86  —  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  86 
76  Registered  —  10  Grades 

His  farm,  3%  miles  east  of  FRANKLIN',  which 
is  on  Route  7-B,  on  Franklin-Treadwell  Road, 
9  miles  southwest  of  Oneonta. 

2-year-old  MONTVIC  4%  herd  sire  sells,  with 
young  daughters  and  many  cows  bred  to  him. 

50  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

25  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  those  under 
5  years  calfhood  vaccinated.  Daughters  of  several 
leading  sires  of  the  New  York  Artificial  Asoc. 
Herd  averaged  over  400  lb.  fat  last  year  on  60 
milkers  —  unusually  high.  Sale  in  heated 
tent  at  10  A.  M.  —  A  GRAND  OFFERING. 
WALTER  WHITBECK,  Owner,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


ATTEND  THIS  EARLVILLE  SALE 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1949 
140  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood 
tested,  many  can  go  anywhere.  Large 
number  calfhood  vaccinated,  carefully 
treated  against  shipping  fever.  Milkers 
mastitis  tested. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
20  Service  Age  Bulls 
20  Heifer  Calves  and  Yearlings 
Come  to  this  sale  where  you  will  buy 
more  for  less.  238th  in  America’s  oldest 
established  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE  SALE. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 

5  BULLS  —  60  FEMALES 

Future  Herd  Sires  and  Foun¬ 
dation  Females 

FROM  THE  MOST  POPULAR  FAMILIES 
OF  THE  BREED 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Including 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

FEA  TURING 

20  Heifers  Bred  to  Eileenmere  1032 
GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  THE 
1948  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
A  Sale  for  EVERYONE  Which  NO  ONE 
Can  Afford  to  Miss. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Now 

ANKONY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


SAVE  VALUABLE  LABOR 


Reclaim  idle  brush 
land  with  a 


R  DISKER 


Chews  up  old  sod  with  the  speed  of 
a  harrow.  Makes  deep  or  shallow 
cuts  as  desired  —  disk  penetration 
controlled  by  rear  mounted  weight 
carriers.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 


AYRSHIRES 


C  A  VIES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazer* 
Writ®  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
95  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


-  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES  - 

Sired  by  the  bulls  in  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires.  E.  L.  ROGERS.  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785MI 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Offering  Sr.  sire,  W.  H.  R.  breeding.  April,  May  bull 
calves.  Three  bred  cows.  See  this  surprising  quality  at 
Elm  Place.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  RREDONIA,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 


-  DAIRY  COWS  - - 

Fresh,  close-up  and  first  calf  heifers:  large  selection; 
price  right;  credit  given.  Free  delivery. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN,  FORT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK 

R.  D.  4,  Telephone  48-282. 


SHEEP 


-  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  - 

For  Spring  breeding.  Excellent  type  and  conformation. 
Also  Bred  and  Open  Ewes. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


25  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 

ONE  TO  THREE  YEARS  OLD 
R.  C.  MILLER,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  and 
two  year  old  Ewes,  bred  to  champion  rams  for  March 
&  April  lambs.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Small  flock  of  REGISTERED  CORRIE- 
DALE  SHEEP.  E.  L.  ROGERS.  STILLWATER,  N.Y. 


CAVIES — Surplus,  need  room,  clean,  healthy,  heavy 
producing.  Quality  stock,  white  only,  16-29  oz.,  5 
sows  1  boar  $3.00;  100  must  be  sold.  White  mice, 
rats.  New  Zealand  white  rabbits.  Breeding  and  labora¬ 
tory.  SNO-WYTE  BREEDERS.  (Established  1924) 
BOX  502,  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


COLLIES  and  PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

In  both  puppies  and  grown  stock.  We  have  puppies  for 
spring  driving  as  well  as  the  finest  Champion  sired 
collies  for  breeding.  Collies  we  can  furnish  them  in 
all  colors.  White  Collies  in  puppies  bred  white  collies 
others  due.  Special  a  blue  merle  female  11  months  old. 
Make  a  grand  pet  for  children.  Two  11  months  old 
daughters  of  Champion  The  Duke  Of  Silver  Hoe,  C.  D. 
Three  top  show  puppies  sired  by  Champion  The  Duke 
Of  Silver  Hoe,  C.  D.  One  female  Golden  Honey,  other 
two  Dark  Sables.  A  real  buy  for  some  one  who  wants 
the  finest.  A  show  Tri  Color  proven  Matron  with  four 
blue  ribbons.  If  not  sold  will  offer  her  litter  for 
sale.  If  you  want  the  best  and  don't  want  to  pay 
a  large  sum.  Write,  wire  or  telephone.  A  stamped 
envelope  addressed  please.  V.  M.  KIRK, 

“Home  of  the  Golden  Collie,”  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Purebred,  but  not  registered.  Males  $30:  females  $25. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


—Saint  Bernard  Puppies— 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  Begistered.  STEWART  GAY, 
22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  New  York.  Tel.  2099 


SHEPHERD  &  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  CROSS  PUPS 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS,  R.D.  I,  Fabius,  N.Y. 


■OUREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL,  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


nrg;  Cfil  1  TI76  Pups  Golden  Sables. 

Aw.  Ah  Va.  V, Vf.I_i.Aj A  A_i  Gorgeous  Markings. 

MAINEWOODS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS.  MAINE 


FOR  SAKE:  BEAUTIFTH,  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  MALE 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dunbar,  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  ?ms‘'Za^elZrTvI'T' 


RABBITS 


n  l  icr  D  ADHITC  Steady  Demand  For 
KAlOE.  RADoIia  Meat.  Giant  Chinchillas. 
Bred  DOES  and  JUNIORS  all  ages.  Pedigree  Stock. 

No  Willow  Brook  Stock.  Stamp  for  List. 
BODIE’S  BABBITRY,  R.  D.  I,  ROEBLING,  N.  J. 
ALLAN  BODINE,  Owner 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/2  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  “names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS,  10  weeks 
old,  $5.00  a  pair.  Older  rabbits  priced  accordingly. 
MRS.  OLIVER  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PA. 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Fams.COHaltinB“aYd 

Suable  shepherds 

DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

B.  FALKE,  R.  D.  5,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


BEG.  COLLIES  FROM  SHOW  WINNERS  ONLY 

RICHARD  COLLINS,  WILTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  18,  1949 

AT  12  O’CLOCK  C.  S.  T. 

Indiana  State  Fairgrounds,  Indianapolis 

25  BELGIAN  MARES 
5  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
25  PERCHERON  MARES 
5  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
10  DRAFT  GELDINGS 
Sponsored  by  Indiana  Draft  Horse  and 
Mule  Breeders  Association. 

For  Catalog  Write  to 

R.  B.  COOLEY 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


SWINE 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  BERKSHIRE 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

BRED  GILT  SALE 

Offering  a  fine  selection  of  choice  gilts 
many  from  P.  R.  litters  bred  to  outstand¬ 
ing  boars.  Sale  to  be  held  WEDNESDAY 
MARCH  2,  1949  at  KUHN’S  GARAGE,  5 
miles  southwest  of  New  Castle,  on 
Route  108.  For  catalog  write  — 

REED  V.  MILLER,  Secy., 

R.  D.  No.  1,  EDINBURG,  PENNA. 


•REG. BERKSHIRESt 

Fall  Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts. 
Exceptional  breeding,  well  grown  and  priced  right. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  breeding  stock  of  champion  breed¬ 
ing.  Cholera  inoculated.  Prices  reasonable.  Yankee  Ridge 
Farm,  R.D.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


HAMPSHIRE  SALE 
50  Bred  Gilts  50 

To  be  held  in  the  Punxsutawney  Beef  & 
Provision  Co.  Garage,  on  Tuesday,  March 
8,  1949,  1.00  P.M.  For  catalogue  write  to: 

FORD  A.  COOPER, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  REYNOLDSVILLE,  PA. 
Telephone  HAZEN,  PA.  25-R-2 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND 
SOWS,  BOARS,  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy.Pa 


PUREBRED  HAMPSH  IRES:  Fall  bear  and  sow  pigs 
a  few  boars  ready  for  service.  With  or  without  reg. 

LESTER  BARTELS,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Duroc  Bred  Gilt  Sale 

Monday,  February  21, 1949 

Write  for  catalog 
ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 

KING  FARMS  COMPANY 

MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  hog  man. 

ALLEN  B.  POST,  R  D  1,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Bred  Gilts,  Boars  and 
Spring  Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center, N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts; 
Open  Gilts  and  Young  Boars.  Top  Breeding. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  averaco  farmer.  Milking 
bhorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  valuo 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
rrown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  /mbscribo  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  SI. 00;  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dent.  R  N  5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties:  others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Grcenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  FEB.  1948 

bam  made  9813  M  450  F  Sr.  2  395  C  2x  and  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  M  1109  F  Jr.  4. 
•sire  iv!  by  Douglaston  Prince  Royal  48  A  U  daughters 
and  dam  has  813  F  B,  815  F  AA.  A  well  grown,  at¬ 
tractive  youngster.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers  4  to 
12  months  of  age. 

TABBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.N.Y, 


£?,R„SaI-E:  SEVERAL  FRESH,  YOUNG  GUERN¬ 
SEYS.  SELECTION  PERMITTED.  C.  G.  BARBER 
TEL.  7-385,  MIDDLEBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c,  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 

MINK 


400  Bred  Female  Mink 

Priced  Reasonably 

Price  List,  Informative  Booklet,  Pen  Idans  FREE. 
Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Rd.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


—NEW  FOUNDLAND  PUPS,  AKC  REGISTERED— 
MILTON  PENDEXTER,  R-3,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  February  8,  1949: 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .  .$50.50 

$53.25 

$54.20 

$54.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts. 

.  .  48.50 

52.50 

53.75 

53.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts.  54.50 

60.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

70.40 

71.00 

68.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.. 

. .  79.00 

84.50 

93.75 

86.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

. ..  69.80 

71.50 

83.00 

Gluten  feed,  23  %  protein .  . . 

.  .  60.69 

65.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  .  44.00 

48.60 

49.00 

49.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains ...... 

. .  .  67.00 

70.60 

72.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  .  64.00 

68.00 

70.00 

64.50 

BTJY  BUB.E3BR.Er) 

SOWS,  BOARS,  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 

Raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  Sales  List. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Sec’y-Treas.,  R.  D.  I,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MO. 
Established  1927  :-:  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


CHESTER  WHITE.  CHESTER  -  BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE  -  CHESTER 


6  -  8  Weeks  $10.00:  9-10  Weeks  $12.50  EACH. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  FOR  SERVICE 
50-75  lbs.  $25.00  :  85-100  lbs.  $35.00;  125-150  lbs. 
$50.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

6-7  wks.  $10.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $11.00  each. 
Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA,  ALSO  BLACK  — 
Both  purebred.  8  weeks  old.  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
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a  new,  LOW-COST  pack 


of  KOW-KARE 


for  large  dairies! 


You’ve  asked  for  it  .  .  .  and  here  it  is  ...  a 
bulk  50  lb.  tub  of  this  famous  tonic-condi¬ 
tioner  formula,  at  a  new  low  cost  that  is  a 
boon  to  large  dairy  herds  and  raisers  of 
cattle  alike! 


GOOD  NEWS 


DOWN  COMES  THE  COST 

of  Kow-Kare  from  49c  to  Z3 c  a  Pound 


Packaging  economies  and  larger 
volume  make  it  possible  now  to 
bring  KOW-KARE  benefits  to 
more  cow  owners,  whose  over¬ 
worked  animals  need  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Vitamin  D  and  basic  minerals 
of  KOW-KARE  to  step  up  activity 
of  digestive  and  assimilative  proc¬ 
esses  .  .  .  promote  more  complete 
conversion  of  high-cost  feeds  to 
milk.  Now,  every  single  cow  about 
to  freshen  can  have  the  valuable 
Kow-Kare  support,  at  low  cost,  in 
preparing  her  for  healthy,  normal 
calf-birth,  ready  for  her  next  lac¬ 
tation  period  .  .  .  with  minimum 
hazard  from  her  calving  “DANGER 
MONTH”. 

KOW-KARE  in  the  c>hC  f  *  ? ^ 
50  lb.  drum  is  being  _ 


USE  THE 
COUPON 


rapidly  distributed  to  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  yet  have  the 
large  economy  50  lb.  drum,  use  the 
coupon  to  order  direct  from  us,  and 
we  will  see  that  your  dealer  is  sup¬ 
plied  thereafter.  Don’t  delay;  make 
this  a  bumper  season  of  milk  profits 
with  the  aid  of  KOW-KARE.  Your 
dealer  has  the  regular  two  sizes  of 
KOW-KARE,  as  heretofore,  in 
stock. 

NEW  1949  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  our  latest  manual  for  cow 
owners,  written  for  your  guidance 
by  one  of  America’s  leading  dairy 
nutritionists,  based  on  latest  facts 
on  common  cow  ailments.  It  in¬ 
cludes  valuable  formulae  for  fitting 
grain-feeds  to  your  local  roughage. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  D-9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

You  may  deliver  to  me  transportation  pre¬ 
paid . 50  lb.  drums  Kow-Kare,  at 

$16.50  each. 

Name  - - - 

Address _ _ 

In  future  I  would  like  to  buy  from  my  dealer : 
Name  _ 


(Dealer’s  Name) 


A  SPOONFUL 
PACKS  A  WALLOP 


Address 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


.Folded1^  II 
Position 


Here  is  a  low-cost  folding 
partition  that  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  udaers,yef/f  never  in 
the  way  when  milking,  or 
when  bedding  and  clean¬ 
ing  stables.  Impossible  to 
fall  when  folded  back  ^ 
against  stanchion 
frame.  Easy  to  -* 
keep  clean-— 
no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  ma¬ 
nure,  rust,  or 
break  off.  .  .  . 

A  handy  Tail- 
Holder.  Fits  in 
low-ceiling 
barns.  Easy  to  install — 
fits  any  stanchion  frame. 

STRENGTH  —  LONG  LIFE 

. . .  and  ease  of  operation  mark 
the  UNADILLA  Stanchions.  See 
these  self-locking,  germ-proofed, 
hardwood  stanchions  before  you 
buy. 

SEND  FOR  *?*ee  FOLDER 


•  —  — 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-229,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your 
new  low-priced  folding  cow  Partition  and 
stanchions. 


Name  . . 
Address 


1  tROUBte*  | 

Relieve  the  Constriction  'em 
of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with  & 

FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators  | 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open  Until  Healed  H 

Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading  9 
with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab-  M 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im- 
proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated  l|j 
to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica-  ggy 
tion  to  infected  area.  Widely  used  by  veterinarians. 
FOR  HARD  MILKERS 
FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  rel.ax  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
milking  easier-especially  where 
teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  [longer  and  wider) 
sizes-each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  50j(  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  N.  J.  ^ 


FLEXO 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 


has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  6aving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  tho  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cloanor 


cows. 


□  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield, Wis. 


Selecting  the  Dairy  Herd 
Sire 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 

and  preferably  that  she  be  one  of  a 
family  of  high  producers.  It  is  well 
to  determine  that  she  is  not  .an  un¬ 
usual  producer  in  a  family  of  inferior 
animals.  Even  though  such  a  cow 
might  have  an  excellent  record  of 
milk  and  butterfat  production,  she 
should  not  be  considered  a  good  dam 
for  a  bull.  When  a  certain  cow  makes 
a  high  record  while  others  of  her 
family  are  only  mediocre  or  poor 
producers,  she  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  her  inheritance  and 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  transmit 
the  good  qualities  she  possesses,  but 
rather  characteristics  closer  to  the 
average  of  her  family. 

Next  to  the  dam  in  importance, 
in  selecting  a  bull  by  pedigree, 
should  be  the  sire  of  the  dam,  who 
is  best  judged  by  the  qualities  and 
production  records  of  his  offspring 
and  near  relations,  especially  his 
mother  and  own  sisters.  Too  much 
attention  need  not  be  placed  on 
ancestors  three  or  more  generations 
back.  It  is  far  more  important  to  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
progenitors,  rather  than  counting  too 
heavily  on  the  records  or  show  win¬ 
nings  of  older  forebears.  If  both  the 
dam  and  the  sire  of  the  bull  come 
from  families  where  high  production 
is  common,  the  chances  that  the  bull 
will  transmit  the  desired  qualities 


Grange  News 

Franklin  C.  Nixon,  of  Vincentown, 
was  reelected  as  Master  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  for  another  two- 
year  term  at  the  recent  76th  annual 
session  of  the  organization  held  at 
Atlantic  City.  Other  officers  named, 
all  of  whom  are  for  the  customary 
two-year  period,  are:  Earl  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mickleton,  reelected  overseer; 
Howard  B.  Hancock,  Bridgeton,  lec¬ 
turer;  Horace  P.  Cook,  Farmingdale, 
reelected  steward;  Harry  G.  LeBar, 
Hamburg,  reelected  assistant  steward; 
V.  Leroy  Skillman,  Hopewell,  re¬ 
elected  chaplain;  Norman  Robinson, 
Jr.,  Daretown,  treasurer;  James  B. 
Kirby,  Mullica  Hill,  reelected  secre¬ 
tary;  Leon  Spencer,  Millville,  gate¬ 
keeper;  Ruth  Mallegol,  Milltown, 
Ceres;  Gertrude  Coe,  Morristown, 
Pomona;  Olga  Struble,  Paramus, 
Flora;  Vivian  Abel,  Flemington,  lady 
assistant  steward;  H.  Milton  Flitcraft, 
Woodstown,  and  Jacob  A.  Blakeslee, 
Newton,  executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers.  Other  executive  committeemen 
whose  terms  did  not  expire  this  year 
are  Alvah  Haver,  Lebanon,  and  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Gauntt,  Cranbury. 

Among  the  actions  taken  by  the 
delegate  body  were  those  favoring 
adoption  of  a  State  income  tax  or  a 
moderate  sales  tax,  or  both;  a  con¬ 
tinued  stand  against  diversion  of  gas¬ 
oline  tax  and  motor  vehicle  fees;  a 
vigorous  protest  on  the  sharply  re¬ 
duced  acreage  allotment  for  potato 
production  in  the  Garden  State;  and 
recommendation  of  measures  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  claims  that  current  food 
prices  are  due  to  excessive  farm  prof¬ 
its.  Grange  action  on  the  State  in¬ 
come  tax  or  sales  tax  was  motivated 
by  the  conviction  that  State  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  financed  on  a  pay-as- 
we-go  basis,  and  that  these  new 
levies  are  necessary  if  government 
expenditures  are  to  be  maintained 
at  their  present  level,  and  especially 
if  State  institutional,  educational  and 
possible  soldier  bonus  demands  are  to 
be  met  without  impoverishing  cur¬ 
rent  tax  sources.  Dedication  of  gas¬ 
oline  taxes  and  motor  vehicle  fees 
solely  for  highway  construction  and 
repair,  through  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  will  be  requested  of  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  by  special 
petition  of  the  State  Grange.  Many 
States  have  dedicated  such  fees  and 
taxes  to  highway  use  by  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  Massachusetts  be¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  State  by  virtue  of 
an  amendment  adopted  at  the  recent 
election. 

During  the  three-day  session,  the 
Sixth  Degree  was  conferred  upon  280 
candidates.  Announcement  was  made 
at  the  session  by  State  Master  Nixon 
that  the  National  Grange  has  ac¬ 
cepted  New  Jersey’s  invitation  to  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  1951  in  this 
State,  Atlantic  City;  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1949. 


The  National  Grange  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Fichter,  has  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  vast  structure  of  our 
modern  society  can  be  sustained  only 


February  19,  1949 

are  increased  to  quite  an  extent. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  studying 
milk  and  butterfat  records  in  pedi¬ 
grees  to  ascertain  their  correct  mean¬ 
ing;  whether  the  records  were  made 
on  two-time  (2X)  or  three-time 
(3X)  milking,  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  305-day  records,  yearly 
records,  or  full  lactation  records. 
DHIA  records  vary  with  the  care 
and  management  given,  as  well  as 
ancestry,  so  these  conditions  should 
be  considered  in  any  review  of  the 
record.  In  a  herd  where  no  program 
of  testing  is  carried  on,  however,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  obtain  pro¬ 
duction  records  on  a  bull’s  forebears, 
and  the  prospective  purchaser  should 
not  take  the  owner’s  word  that  a 
particular  cow  family  is  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  take  too  much  account 
of  records  made  by  distant  relatives 
of  the  animals.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  actual  records;  guesses 
and  estimates  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Although  many  satisfactory  sales 
and  purchases  of  bulls  are  made 
through  the  mail,  and  reliable  breed¬ 
ers  have  built  up  a  considerable 
business  on  this  plan,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  inspect  all  animals  before 
buying.  Personal  inspection  often 
saves  disappointment,  and  especially 
provides  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  animals 
were  raised.  Photographs  are  helpful, 
but  often  misleading,  as  the  animal 
is  usually  posed  to  its  best  advantage 

Vermont  W.  E.  Her  wig 


by  citizens  who  consider  spiritual  as 
well  as  material  things.  Many  re¬ 
gard  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  ne¬ 
cessities,  but  the  future  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  citizens  will  be  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  spiritual  and  conse¬ 
crated  contribution  that  individuals 
in  worthwhile  organizations  make. 
Many  business  men,  instead  of  being 
solely  concerned  about  how  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods,  desire  to  make  people 
truly  conscientious  in  a  world  which 
must  become  spiritual  if  we  are  to 
survive  at  all.  The  Grange,  among 
other  organizations,  stands  for  integ¬ 
rity,  morality  and  honesty.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  virtues  find  themselves  out  of 
tune  with  its  principles  and  purposes. 


The  Jefferson  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  No.  20  has  changed  the  time 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  from  the 
first  Wednesday  to  the  first  Saturday 
of  March.  This  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Roseville  Grange  Hall  on 
Saturday,  March  5„  Starting  at  10:30 
A.  M.,  there  will  be  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  an  address  of  welcome  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Larimer  and  a  reply  by 
Chaplain  J.  B.  Ross.  After  dinner, 
which  will  be  served  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Roseville  Grange,  there  will  be  a 
guest  speaker  and  a  discussion  on 
“Does  the  farmer  want  Social  Se¬ 
curity?”.  After  the  evening  meal 
there  will  be  a  5th  Degree  initiation 
confered  by  the  Sugar  Hill  Degree 
Team,  and  a  program  by  the  Rose¬ 
ville  Grange.  D. 


New  York’s  4-H  Holstein 
Champions 

Warren  M.  Wigsten,  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  Betty  Roebuck,  Walden, 
have  been  named  as  New  York’s  two 
4-H  candidates  for  the  National 
Holstein  Championship  Award. 

Wigsten,  now  a  junior  at  Cornell 
University,  has  11  years  of  club 
work  to  his  credit.  He  had  a  dairy 
project  every  year  he  was  in  club 
work  and  adding  15  exhibits  of  poul¬ 
try,  has  credit  for  82  exhibits  of 
Holstein  animals.  He  has  entered  13 
judging  contests,  11  livestock  show¬ 
man  contests  and  has  given  five  in¬ 
dividual  demonstrations  on  clipping 
and  showing  dairy  cattle,  showing 
dairy  cattle,  culling  poultry,  and  on 
egg  quality.  Starting  with  one  ani¬ 
mal  in  1939,  young  Wigsten  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  herd  up  to  nine  head,  and 
his  dairy  projects  have  netted  him 
$7,471.34. 

Betty  Roebuck  has  nine  years  of 
4-H  Club  work  to  her  credit  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Walden  High  School. 
She  is  now  enrolled  as  a  freshman 
at  N.  Y.  State  Teachers  College  in 
Buffalo.  In  addition  to  poultry  and 
home  making,  her  work  includes  six 
years  of  dairy  projects.  She  has  en¬ 
tered  26  judging  contests  and  has 
entered  the  livestock  showmanship 
contest  for  six  consecutive  years. 
Two  of  her  demonstrations  were  on 
the  subject  of  “mastitis  control”  and 
“showing  dairy  cattle.” 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Farm  youth  interested  in  poultry 
came  in  for  their  share  of  recognition 
[at  the  Annual  Farmers’  Week  Pro¬ 
gram  held  at  Trenton  late  last 
month.  The  4-H  Champion  Egg 
Grader  is  Joseph  Fisher  of  Cranbury, 
Middlesex  County;  he  scored  88 
points.  Everett  Petty,  a  member  of 
the  same  club,  placed  second  with  a 
score  of  84.  Robert  Wojciechowski, 
also  of  Cranbury  and  Edward  Krup- 
nick  of  Woodbine,  Cape  May  County, 
tied  for  third  place.  Walter  Loven- 
berg  of  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County, 
came  in  fourth  and  Wayne  Hansen  of 
Titusville,  Mercer  County,  ranked 
fifth. 

In  the  Vo-Ag  Egg  Grading  Compe¬ 
tition  Edward  O’Connell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  High  School,  scored  98  points 
and  was  awarded  champion  honors. 
His  teammate,  John  Kline,  also  of 
New  Brunswick,  scored  82  and  the 
combined  score  gave  New  Brunswick 
High  School  the  champion  team.  The 
second  highest  individual  score  was 
made  by  James  Hrubesh  represent¬ 
ing  Flemington  High  School,  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  Kline  ranked  third. 
Marvin  Goldstein  of  Bridgeton  High 
School,  Cumberland  County,  came  in 
fourth  and  Conrad  Wagner  of  Flem¬ 
ington  came  in  fifth.  Flemington 
High’s  team  of  Hrubesh  and  Wagner 
placed  second.  Bridgeton  High  came 
in  third.  Six  rural  boys  who  were 
successful  in  4-H  poultry  club  pro¬ 
jects  were  guests  of  honor  at  the 
annual  Golden  Egg  Dinner  of  the 
New  Jersey  poultry  industry  held 
during  Farmers’  Week.  Rollyn  P. 
Winters,  New  Brunswick,  State  Club 
Agent  Leader,  presented  medals  of 
achievement  to  Ralph  Brinster,  Cedar 
Grove,  Essex  County;  Thomas  Gant, 
Monroeville,  Salem  County;  Edward 
Ossowski,  Cranbury,  Middlesex;  Carl 
Pannicke,  Clifton,  Bergen  County; 
Donald  Poetzsch,  Montague,  Sussex 
County  and  Edward  Krupnick,  Wood¬ 
bine,  Cape  May  County. 


In  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
several  dairymen  to  learn  more  about 
pen  stabling,  the  Hunterdon  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  arranged  for  a 
bus  trip  to  visit  three  farms  in 
Sullivan  and  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
recently.  The  first  stop  was  made  at 
the  farm  of  Alfred  Bedell  and  Son, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  From  here  the  party 
went  to  the  De  Laval  plant  at 
Poughkeepsie  where  it  was  the  guest 
of  the  company  for  lunch  and  then 
inspected  the  new  rubber  plant  of  the 
company.  The  after-dinner  stops 
were  made  at  Gov.  Dewey’s  farm  in 
Pawling  and  the  George  Keroney 
dairy  at  Wappinger’s  Falls.  The  visit¬ 
ing  dairymen  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  systematic  milking 
job  provided  by  the  combine  milker 
in  the  milking  parlor,  and  with  the 
apparent  comfort  of  the  cows  in 
loafing  barns.  In  addition  to  Hunter¬ 
don  dairymen,  others  from  Burling¬ 
ton,  Middlesex,  Union,  Warren  and 
Sussex  were  included  on  the  bus 
trip.  The  Hunterdon  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  petitioned  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Council  several  months 
ago  to  take  steps  to  make  this  new 
system  permissible  for  New  Jersey 
dairymen.  A  committee  was  recently 
appointed  and  is  headed  by  Stanley 
L.  Douglass,  Pittstown,  to  further 
investigate  the  subject  for  the 
Dairymen’s  Council. 


Five  champion  apple  pie  makers, 
all  New  Jersey  4-H  girls,  were  hon¬ 
ored  guests  at  the  Jersey  Fruit  Co¬ 
operative  Assn,  banquet  at  Farmers’ 
Week,  Trenton,  on  January  28.  Each 
girl  was  presented  with  $10  in  sav¬ 
ing  stamps.  The  winners:  Nellie  Car¬ 
men,  Pleasantville;  Helen  and  Ann 
Regetz,  Lincoln  Park;  and  Mary  Ann 
Lounsberry  and  Patricia  Buckley, 
Milltown.  They  were  selected  from 
24  contestants  who  were  judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  skill  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  techniques  of  baking  a 
pie  as  well  as  on  their  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  Each  of  these  pies  scored 
"excellent.”  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Robert  Weller  (4  years)  poses  one  of  dad's  first 
calf  heifers  who  gave  17,604  lbs.  of  milk,  530  lbs. 
fat,  in  365  days. 


HENRY  WELLER 
Lowviile,  N.  Y. 

Well-known  Northern  New  York 
Dairyman  and  Auctioneer 

FAT 

390  lbs. 


396  lbs. 
460  lbs. 


Advance  Registry 
Production  Records 


"We  changed  to  Milk-Maid 
Test  Cow  a  year  ago  last 
November.  Previously  we 
have  fed  our  own  feeds  and 
other  well-known  brands.  Our 
cows  are  in  better  condition 
on  Test-Cow.  We  have  less  bag 
trouble  and  get  more  milk.” 

Henry  Weller 


YEARLY  AVERAGES  MILK 
3  years  ago  11,000  lbs. 

2  years  ago  11,229  lbs. 

Past  season  13,000  lbs. 


Typical  section  of  30  cow  herd  at  Henry  Weller  farm, 
shows  cleanliness,  ample  bedding  and  top  condition 
of  his  registered  Holstein  herd. 


4  year  old  Rag  Apple  Lyons  Laura  had  a  foot  injury 
that  cut  production  but  she  turned  out  16,431  lbs. 
milk,  602  lbs.  fat  in  285  days  3X. 


TEST  COW  is  a  bulky  feed  of 
coarser,  more  granular  texture  and 
contains  pelleted  meal. 

It’s  especially  popular  for  keep¬ 
ing  heavy  producers  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  dairymen  are  getting 
more  milk  on  Test  Cow  than  any 
other  feed  they  ever  used. 


MILK-MAID  STARTER  MIX 

Everything  in  one  bag  makes  this 
calf  starter  MIX  an  easy-to-use  way 
of  raising  superior  calves.  You  save 
on  expensive  milk,  yet  have  all  the 
feeding  values  to  grow  a  large 
bodied  heifer. 


Modern  ...  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

I  Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve.  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

I  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560  -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


Men,Women!01d? 
Get  New  Pep,  Vim 

Feel  Years  Younger 

Do  you  blame  exhausted,  worn-out  feeling  on  age? 
Thousands  amazed  at  what  a  little  pepping  up  with 
Ostrex  has  done.  Contains  tonic  many  need  at  40, 
60,  60,  for  body  old  Just  because  low  In  iron;  also 
supplementary  doses  Vitamin  Bj>  calcium.  New 
“get  acquainted’'  size  only  60c.  Try  Ostrex  Tonic 
Tablets  for  pep,  younger  feeling,  this  very  day. 
For  sale  at  all  drug  stores  everywhere. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  ALL  GRADES  OF  HAY  - 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  SENECA  TURNPIKE 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  :  PHONE  9-2885 


Replace  Dairy  Herds  NOW! 

Our  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  milk  supply.  Be  prepared  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  dairy  products  by  starting  to 
build  your  future  dairy  herd  now. 

Blatchford’S  Calf  feeds  will  help  you  raise  prof¬ 
itable  producers  from  your  calves.  You  can 
always  rely  on  Blatchford’s  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  calves  and  young  stock.  Get  Blafchford’s 
at  your  local  feed  dealer  or  write  us  today. 


suture  Prosper/^ 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SA  TISFA  CTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y.t 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 
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Low  cost  main  dishes  for 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner— 
with  Gorton’s  tasty  whole¬ 
some  Ready-to-Fry.  Deep 
sea  flavor  at  its  best.  Favorite 
for  29  years. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass . 

A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

- - 4 


ONEIDA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CHEDDAR  CHEESE 

Ripe,  creamy  and  tangy.  Prices  postpaid; 
Midgets  (weight  approx.  5  lbs.),  $4; 
Picnics  (weight  approx.  ll»/2  lbs.),  $9. 
Sauquoit  Valley  Farmers  Co-op.,  Inc., 
491  French  Road,  Utica  4,  New  York 


now  \uecTMFy 


>  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE 


complete 

SEWING 

MACHINE 

MOTOR 


modernizes  any  type 
of  sewing  machine 
installs  in  a  jiffy! 
anyone  can  do  it! 


YOU  OCT  ALL  THIS: 
•IOTOR — Fan-cooled,  Universal  AC  pi 
DC,  60  cycle.  115  volt*  .  BELT — 
Sturdy  long  wearing  rubber  «  PUL' 
LEY  — Steel  hubbed  •  BRACKET  — 
Newest  type  .  FOOT  CONTROL  — 7 
step  rheostat  •  CORO  SET— Extension 
cord  plug  and  «ocKet  •  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS —  Simplified  installation  sheet, 
•  BONUS  (SIFT  for  Immediate 'order* 


BONUS  GIFT! 

Send  yovi  order  now  and  we'll  include 
a  FREE  sight  saver  sewing  light  com¬ 
plete  as  illustrated  ($2.75  value)  with 
each  kit.  Limited  offer  —  so  act  today! 


I 
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CLIP  COUPON -‘MAIL  TODAY! 


JOSEPH  REISS  ASSOC.,  221  W.  57  ST.  (Dept.  1101) 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

flusti  ...kits  at  $16.75  ea.  with  BONU8  GIFT  on  your  90  OAV 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  Make  of  *y  machine . 


NAME . . 


CITY - - - ZONE . .STATE . . 

I  anclnse  Cheek  □  Money  Order  Q  to  save  pottage  and  C.0-0  charge*.  J 


The  Lengthening  Days 

And  now  there  is  no  dearth  of  light  late  afternoons  — 

For  February’s  sun  is  newly  bright 
And  pierces  icy  earth  to  reach  those  Summer  boons 
That  still  lie  buried  deep  and  frozen  tight. 

Though  fields  be  white  with  snow,  there  are  not  many  moons 
Before  the  blossoming  land  shall  greet  our  sight; 

Indeed,  .first  sign  of  Spring,  as  told  in  ancient  runes, 

Comes  now  in  all  the  Winter’s  longer  light. 

—  Persis  Smith 


Thawing  Out  in  Winter 

Now  that  our  Winter  has  numbered 
many  days  we  draw  from  our  R.  F. 
D.  boxes  a  1949  seed  catalog!  Right 
away  comes  that  urge  toward  Spring. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  it 
may  be  only  a  February  thaw,  but 
the  sun  has  a  different  light.  When 
these  days  are  mild  and  calm,  the 
eaves  drip  and  ducks  waddle  about 
looking  for  patches  of  green  grass 
under  the  earth’s  white  blanket. 
From  the  hen  house  comes  the  cheer¬ 
ful  cackle  of  busy  birds  now  lay¬ 
ing  their  best.  We  forget  the  price  of 
things,  and  time  and  labor;  we  are 
lost  in  the  moment’s  sounds  and 
smells  and  sights. 

Feelings  are  hard  to  put  into 
words,  so  we  just  hum  or  whistle 
and  do  up  the  chores  getting  from 
this  advance  showing  of  Spring  more 
enjoyment  than  any  movie  could 
offer  us.  These  realities  go  deep.  The 
warm  brown  egg,  picked  from  the 
nest  by  a  little  boy  who  has  never 
before  felt  one  directly  after  the  hen 
so  miraculously  put  it  there,  is  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about.  Even  if  it  were 
only  food  sealed  up  inside  a  seamless 
shell,  still  it  would  be  wonderful. 
Yet  it  is  the  complete  substance  for 
a  whole  new  life,  designed  to  grow 
and  feather  and  function  even  as  the 
Great  Creator  planned.  Thus  “hope 
Springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 


But  now  I  must  be  up  and  doing: 
to  take  an  ear  of  corn  for  the  cardi¬ 
nals  and  gray  squirrels;  to  scratch 
the  old  sow’s  back  with  a  stick  as  I 
pass  her  pen;  to  slip  an  apple  into 
my  pocket  to  treat  the  mare  who 
always  greets  us  with  a  whinny.  It 
is  a  mild  day  in  midwinter.  Maybe 
your  menfolk  will  be  plowing  before 
we  meet  again.  l.  s.  m. 


Southern  Conserve 

Surprise  everyone  with  its  golden 
depth  studded  by  whole  plump  seed¬ 
less  raisins.  Take  2  cups  grapefruit 
pulp;  2  cups  orange  pulp;  1  orange 
peel  put  through  food  chopper;  y2 
cup  whole  seedless  raisins;  %  cup 
canned  pineapple  (crushed  or  tiny 
bits) ;  %  cup  nuts,  cut  thin  or  broken 
small;  2  cups  sugar;  1  cup  water. 
Drop  orange  peel  in  water  and  boil 
briskly  for  10  minutes.  Cool.  Mix 
grapefruit  and  orange  pulp  and  the 
cooked  orange  peel;  and  boil  20 
minutes.  Add  sugar.  When  sugar  has 
dissolved,  add  the  pineapple.  Cook 
until  thick  and  until  it  gives  a  good 
jelly  test.  Add  whole  raisins  and 
nuts;  cook  2  minutes  longer.  Pour  in¬ 
to  glasses;  seal  with  paraffin.  M.w.c. 


Mixing  salad  dressing  in  the  serv¬ 
ing  salad  bowl,  before  adding  the 
salad,  saves  an  extra  dish  and  time. 


Early  View  of  the  New  Spring  Look 

2817 


E-991  —  STAR-FAN  18-inch  doily  makes  lovely  crochet  work  around  pinwheel  center. 
Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2817  —  TWO-PIECE  DRESS  with  kick-pleated  skirt  and  fitted  jacket  with  shawl 
collar  and  hip  pockets.  Choice  of  sleeve  length.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  36,  47/8  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2482  —  SCHOOLGIRL’S  cotton  crop!  Pocket  edition  in  shirtwaist  style;  graceful  flared 
skirt.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  2%  yds,  35-in.  16c.  i  t 

2536  —  FAVORITE  FROCK  easily  made,  washable,  with  comforting  patch  pockets  and 
cap  sleeves;  neat  buttoning;  sweetheart  neck.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  36,  3lA  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-771  —  BED  LINEN  BELLE;  dainty  combination  of  embroidery  and  crochet  for  sheets 
and  pillow  cases.  Hot  iron  transfer;  3  motifs  from  9  by  16  inches  to  12*4  by  16V2.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  11c.  1  . 

NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  JUST  OUT!  ORDER  YOUR  COPY  EARLY,  15c. 

THE  1948-1949  GIFT  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY;  do  not 
forget  to  include  size.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N eyy  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS— A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR— you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


-  SELLING  -  o 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS  <> 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to:  ,  <► 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso.  <  ’ 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa.  <  ► 


FREE  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices  save 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 

Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

L_— — — , 

Big  Cash  Profits  To  100%  Yours 

Sell  friends  thrilling  greeting  card  values.  Complete 
line  Everyday,  Keliglous,  Birthday,  Gift  Wrappings,  « 
Stationery.  Experience  unnecessary.  Bequest  samples 
Personal  Imprinted  Stationery  and  irresistible  Deluxe 
All-Occasion  Assortment  on  approval.  Special  offers. 

HOLIDAY  CARD,  DEPT.  E, 

463  CONGRESS  ST.,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


-  BARGAINS!  RUG  WOOL  STRIPS  !  - - 

Beautiful  assortment  of  tailor's  190%  virgin  wool 
strips  for  rugs,  3  inches  to  6  inches  wide  —  all  54 
inch  lengths;  approximately  12  colors  in  3-lb.  bundle, 
only  $2.25  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  check  or  money 
order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  STYLISH  REMNANT 
SHOP,  Counter  E,  I  E.  3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PIN  $1.09  TO  THIS  AD  AND  SEND  TO 

LUCY  BRALEY’S  CANDY  KITCHEN 
SOUTH  MIDDLEBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS, 
for  Trial  Box  (24  varieties)  of 
DELICIOUS  HOME  MADE  CANDIES,  and  FREE 
FOLDERS  describing  75  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


WHITE  PARACHUTE  NY10N  OR  SILK  FOR 

Blouses,  slips,  etc.  Five  Parachute  Panels,  Brand  New. 
(13  sq.  yards).  Free  Instructions  included.  $4.75. 
Whole  Parachute  nylon  or  silk  (65  Sq.  yards)  $15.95. 

AMERICAN  AGENCY.  799-R  Broadway.  N.  Y.  3,  N.Y. 


-  WOMEN!  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!  - 

Individuals  —  Organizations.  Simple  merchandise 
club  plans.  Ten  members  or  more. 

FREE  CATALOG  NO  OBLIGATION 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  76  Kingsley  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


-  5.000  ARMY  HORSE  SHOES,  12c  EACH  - - 

PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York  12, N.Y. 
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Instantly— the  moment  you  put  a  few 
drops  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  in  each 
nostril— you  can  actually  feel  your 
cold-stuffed  nose  start  to  open  up. 
Va-tro-nol  brings  such  grand  relief 
so  quickly  ...  so  easily  . . .  because  it 
works  right  where  trouble  is!  It 
helps  clear  clogging  mucus,  reduces 
congestion,  opens  up  stuffy  nose  and 
UlfU#  lets  you  breathe 
again.  Try  it! 

VA-TRO-NOL  MOPS  l 
V  _ / 


Mexicana  Afghan  and  win  praise  from 
family  and  friends!  In  almost  no  time 
an  entire  4  inch  square  can  be  woven 
on  the  “Weave-It”  frame  —  and  from 
these  squares,  sewn  together,  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Afghan  can  be  quickly  made.  Each 
starting  kit  contains  plastic  “Weave-It” 
Loom,  steel  needle,  3  Virgin  Wool  Afghan 
yarn  skeins  totaling  400  yards,  enough 
for  twenty-seven  4-inch  squares,  and 
full  instructions.  This  Is  heavy,  full-bodi¬ 
ed  yarn,  especially  recommended  for 
Afghans.  The  Mexicana  Afghan  is  made 
up  of  three  different  shades  of  one  color: 
Blue,  Rose,  Brown,  or  Green.  You 
can  order  additional  yarn  as  needed  di¬ 
rect  from  us. 

Enclose  this  ad  with  name  and  address 
and  $2,  and  mail  now  for  starting  kit 
described  above.  Please  state  basic  color 
yarn  wanted.  Money  back  guarantee. 


FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE 

Dept.  211  Winchester,  Mass. 


Reg.  price  $ 12.75 

The  Kiddies’  Favorite 
.  .  Life-like,  all-plush,  excelsior-stuffed  stroller 
horse.  20"  high,  19"  long,  9"  wide.  Mounted  on 
all-metal  wheel  base  —  rubber  tire  steel  wheels. 
Horse  wears  a  simulated  leather  saddle  and  bridle, 
sturdily  built  —  holds  up  to  250  lbs. 

No  COD’s.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Pay  shipping  charge  on  arrival.  You 
must  say  this  is  an  exceptional  “buy”  or  your 
money  back  at  once.  Limited  Quantity. 

„„„  GUARANTY  SALES  COMPANY 
307  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  2-R,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blena. 
V/»  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

AMrum...  -  State  Silex,  Drip  or  Perculetor 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley.  N,  Y. 


Tripe  Can  Be  Nice 


Photo:  American  Meat  Inst. 
Honeycomb  tripe  served  attractively, 
after  being  simmered,  dipped  in  a 
batter  and  deep  fried.  Center  of  plate 
may  be  filled  with  hard  boiled  eggs, 
or  orange  skins  stuffed  with  creamed 
eggs. 

Many  housewives  can  cook  liver 
or  tongue  well  but  when  it  comes  to 
cooking  tripe,  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  prepare  it.  Even  honey¬ 
comb  —  the  most  delicate  tripe  — 
must  be  simmered  until  tender. 

Tripe,  though  supposed  to  be 
cooked  when  obtained  at  the  hiarket, 
always  needs  more  cooking.  Large 
pieces  require  about  four  hours, 
while  the  pickled  variety  takes  less 
time  but  must  be  soaked  in  salted 
water  for  15  minutes  before  cooking, 
to  remove  the  vinegar. 

Deep  Fried  Honeycomb  Tripe 

One  attractive  way  to  serve  tripe 
is  to  follow  above  suggestions;  then 
dip  pieces  of  honeycomb  tripe  in  the 
batter  you  use  for  making  fritters 
and  fry  them  in  deep  fat,  as  shown 
in  accompanying  picture. 

Stewed  Tripe 

For  stewed  tripe,  I  use  this  recipe. 
Ingredients:  1  pound  honeycomb 

tripe;  %  teaspoon  salt;  V\  teaspoon 
sugar;  1  clove  garlic;  Vs  cup  chopped 
onion;  1  cup  chopped  celery  and 
parsley;  4  peppercorns.  Cut  tripe  in 
strips,  cover  with  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Add  salt  and  sugar; 
then  simmer,  covered,  for  two  hours. 
Add  garlic  sliced,  onion,  celery, 
parsley,  and  peppercorns.  Now  let 
tripe  simmer  until  tender  (about  an 
hour  longer).  When  done,  thicken 
stock  with  flour,  as  for  any  gravy, 
and  season  with  salt,  Y2  teaspoon  pre¬ 
pared  mustard  and  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  Sauce. 

Instead  of  this  thickened  gravy,  I 
vary  it  by  serving  the  tripe  with  a 
well  -  seasoned  thickened  tomato 
sauce.  Ruby  Price  Weeks 


The  Little  Brown  House 

One  extreme  follows  another: 
Again  the  rains  descended  and  the 
floods  came  in  this  odd  Winter  in 
Vermont.  We  were  without  a  road 
suitable  for  motor  vehicles  for  seven 
days.  No  bridges  were  taken,  but  a 
mile  below  a  neighbor  lost  his  home. 
In  1928,  Bald  Mountain  Brook  found 
a  low  place  in  its  river  bank  and 
sent  a  small  stream  around  that 
house.  In  1938,  the  brook  sent  more 
water  and  made  a  larger  gash  in  the 
bank.  In  1948,  late  in  December,  the 
stream  went  wild  at  this  place  and 
destroyed  the  ell,  and  much  of  the 
foundation  of  the  main  house.  We 
expect  the  Red  Cross  will  help  to  re¬ 
build  the  home  in  a  safer,  sunnier 
and  pleasanter  location.  Luckily  the 
family  and  animals  and  most  of  the 
clothing  and  furniture  were  saved. 
The  birds  haven’t  come  to  their 
usual  feeding  places  and  only  a  few 
chickadees  sing  cheerily.  The  men 
found  a  young  owl  in  the  woods;  they 
said  it  seemed  too  small  to  with¬ 
stand  a  cold  Winter,  but  there  were 
two  hollow  trees  nearby  to  give 
shelter.  Mrs.  Neighbor  wished  the 
men  had  brought  that  feathered 
youngster  home  as  she  would  have 
liked  it  for  a  pet.  Has  any  one  ever 
had  a  pet  owl,  I  wonder? 

Such  good  letters  as  I  get  from  R. 
N.-Y.  readers;  but  one  older  gentle¬ 
man  near  Cape  Cod  neglected  to  sign 
his  name.  If  he  will  write  again,  I 
will  reply.  One  letter,  however,  I 
want  to  share  with  you — from  a  farm 
woman  whose  children  are  grown 
and  in  homes  of  their  own:  “I  some¬ 
times  think  I  am  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world  as  I  count  my  special 
blessings  which  only  poor  people 
have  time  to  enjoy.  I  am  going  to  a 
hospital  soon  after  Christmas  for  an 
operation  on  my  eyes.  I  shall  have 
10  whole  days  to  do  nothing,  some¬ 
thing  that  never  happened  to  me  be¬ 
fore  in  my  whole  life.”  Such  a  spirit 
in  our  Northland  neighbor  fills  us 
with  humility.  Mother  Bee 


DON’T  WAIT— Send  today 
for  your  copy!  New  cook¬ 
book  contains  modern  tech¬ 
niques — step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  .  .  .  shows 
how  to  make  breads,  rolls, 
dessert  breads  quickly  with 
Fleischmann’s  Fast  Rising 
Dry  Yeast. 


32  pages 
of  quick 
recipes! 
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STANDARD  BRANDS  Incorporated *  1 * 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.Y.  | 

I  enclose  2 5<t  for  your  new  32-page  | 
cookbook  “When  You  Bake.”  « 


Name. 


.State _ 

S-2-19 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

For  yourself,  church,  or  club.  Sell  TYME  SHAMPOO, 
Perfunes  and  other  reliable  products.  Gpod  profits  and 
repeat  sales  easily  made.  Get  full  particulars  on  how 
extra  money  can  be  made  by  writing  to — 

THOMSON  PRODUCTS,  Thom  psonvi  lie.  Conn. 


ONE  SINGLE  DOLLAR  BILL  brings  you  250  personal 
gummed  stickers  (name,  address,  telephone),  famous 
name  fountain  pen.  Dollar  box  lightweight  stationery, 
5  greeting  cards,  gift  wrappings.  METRO 
STATIONERY,  60  SOUTH  ST.,  BOSTON  II,  MASS. 


XJ  a  T\*triFREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
I  U  K  IWPiy-  Knitting  &  Hug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 

I  lllil  iL/auality  B.'tl.tt  Tarn  HUU.Bex  1, IUrmony.lIB 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
EDNA  CUNNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES  - 100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

m .KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting  yarns 
at  direct-to-you  LOW  PRICES. 
_  Send  for  FREE  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE.  Dept.  201,  Winchester,  Mass. 


EARN  MANY  DOLLARS  NOW  WITH  THOMAS 
TERRY’S  AMAZING  NEW  SPRINGTIME  AND 
YEAR  ’ROUND  PLANS.  Send  today  for  two  un¬ 
usual  assortments  on  approval  and  NEW  FREE 
DISPLAY  FOLDERS,  WRITE  — 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
200  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


HANDY  TIMER 


$A\S 

■  oner 


POSTPAID 

Handy  Timer  comes  in 
highly-polished  red 
plastic  case.  It's  com¬ 
pact,  measures  only 
3“  high  by  3”  wide. 
Clear,  easy-to-read 
dial. 


Here’s  a  really  wonderful  household  aid  —  a  60- 
minute  timer  that  will  put  more  usable  minutes  into 
every  hour.  Simply  set  it  for  any  task  from  30  sec¬ 
onds  to  60  minutes  and  go  about  your  other  business. 
Handy  Timer  watches  the  minutes  for  you  —  warns 
you  with  a  clear  musical  note  when  time  is  up. 

Carry  it  anywhere,  use  it  anywhere.  It’s  light, 
portable,  and  needs  no  connections.  Simply  turn  the 
knob  to  set  it.  Relieve  your  mind  of  countless  de¬ 
tails.  Let  Handy  Timer  remember  for  you. 

MODERNIZE  YOUR  RANGE.  Set  Handy  Timer  to  tell 
you  when  time’s  up  for  cakes,  pies,  eggs,  etc. 

DON’T  MISS  YOUR  FAVORITE  RADIO  PROGRAMS.  Set  Handy 
Timer  to  tell  you  when  they  start.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  Handy  Timer  saves  you  time 
and  makes  your  days  more  carefree.  You’ll  wonder 


M.H.  RHODES,  INC.,  30  BARTHOLOMEW  avenue.  Hartford  6,  CONNECTICUT 
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M.  H.  RHODES,  INC.,  30  BARTHOLOMEW  AVE.,  HARTFORD  6.  CONN. 

Please  send  me  .  Handy  Timer(s),  at  $4.15  each  postpaid. 

I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $ .  (Sorry  no  C.O.D.'s) 

Name  . — . - . . — - - - — . — . . 

Address  - - - - - . — - - 

City  . . . . . . .  State  - 


ORDER  THE  HANDY 
TIMER  “TtoUA  FOR 
MORE  SPARE  TIME 

*7<UMr  XOUt 

ORDER  SEVERAL 

PERFECT  GIFTS 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 


MEMORY  VERSE 

Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address 
With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all; 

With  firmness  in  the  right. 

As  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 

Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
To  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds. 

To  care  for-  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle. 

And  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan  — 

To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
A  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
And  with  all  nations. 

—  Abraham  Lincoln 

Excerpt  from  above  Address  set  in  verse 
form. 


Drawn  by  Susan  Reilly,  17,  New  Hampshire 

Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  several  years  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page. 
I  live  in  a  small  community  which  is  near 
a  large  city.  I  am  a  student  in  the  sixth 
grade.  My  hobbies  are  writing  and  receiv¬ 
ing  letters,  baseball  and  basketball.  I  am 
also  manager  of  our  school  basketball  team. 
I  will  be  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you.  — 
Len  Barbieri,  13.  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never  written 
to  Our  Page  before  but  several  of  my  friends 
have  pen-pals  from  there.  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  50  acres.  We  have  chickens,  heifers,  ducks, 
pigs  and  three  ridng  horses.  My  hobbies  are 
reading  and  writing  letters  and  horseback 
riding.  I  like  to  travel  also.  —  Barbara 
Crowther,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  1  want  to  drop  a 
few  lines  to  tell  you  I  like  sports  such  as 
bowling,  roller  skating  and  horseback  rid¬ 
ing.  I  am  really  fond  of  music.  I  play  in  the 
school  band  and  am  in  Junior  Chorus.  I  am 
also  in  a  photography  club.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
world.  If  you  have  any  extra  pictures  of 
yourselves  please  seftd  them  to  me.  —  Rose 
De  Felice,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  a  long  time  and  have  written  twice 
already  because  I  enjoy  it  and  know  that 
all  of  you  do  too.  I  have  a  lot  of  pen-pals 
through  this  grand  magazine  and  would  like 
to  have  a  lot  more;  I  will  answer  every 
one  I  can.  My  hobbies  are  singing  and 
playing  the  piano,  painting  and  collecting 
pictures  and  stamps.  I  live  on  a  farm  about 
one  mile  from  town.  We  raise  about  9,000 
chickens.  And  they  keep  us  busy,  believe 
me!  —  Phyllis  Taylor,  18,  Maryland. 


Dear  Contributors:  For  many  years  I  have 
read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  but  I  have 
never  written  to  Our  Page.  I  like  the  idea 
very  much  and  it  gives  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
different  types  of  boys  and  girls.  My  hobby 
is  collecting  cowby  pictures  but  I  like  To 
draw  and  write  stories  also.  Before  long  I 
will  draw  a  picture  or  write  a  story  for 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  but  have 
plenty  of  time  for  recreation.  I  am  a  senior 
in  high  school  and  expect  to  be  working  in 
an  office  by  next  Christmas.  I  would  like 
to  receive  letters  from  boys  and  girls.  — 
Adele  Lockwood,  18,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  live  on  a  44  acre  farm 
and  have  a  brother  and  sister.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  Our  Page 
and  hope  to  write  soon  again.  I  also  hope 
the  other  Pagers  will  write  to  me.  My 
hobbies  are  drawing,  reading  and  writing 
stories.  —  Sherry  Stockheim,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  letters  and 
poems  and  have  admired  the  art  work  that 
the  boys  and  girls  do  for  three  years  now, 
and  think  it  is  very  nice  for  the  ’teen  agers 
to  have  a  boys  and  girls’  page.  I  am  in 
high  school  and  love  to  draw  and  read 
letters  and  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  you.  I  live  on  a  24  acre  farm.  —  Mary 
Chapman,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  don’t  know  just  how  to 
go  about  joining  Our  Page  but  here  I  am! 
I  am  just  a  country  girl  and  live  on  a  small 
sort  of  farm  where  we  have  four  pigs,  one 
bull,  lots  of  chickens,  seven  rabbits,  geese 
and  ducks.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  all  the 
records  of  A1  Jolson  and  small  bottles.  I  have 
two  younger  sisters  and  one  younger 
brother;  I  am  the  oldest.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  all  around.  — 
Beverlyn  Walton,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never  written 
to  Our  Page  before  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
boys  and  girls  will  write  to  me.  I  am  a  deaf 
girl;  I  became  deaf  when  r.  was  very  young 


after  scarlet  fever.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
recipes  and  trying  them.  I  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  sports,  especially  swimming.  I  live  on  a 
farm  of  180  acres.  I  will  enjoy  answering 
letters  from  all  over.  —  Edith  Arnold,  18, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was 
asking  for  pen-pals.  Now  we  are  writing  to 
each  other  and  enjoying  it  very  much.  I 
am  practically  a  shut-in  and  would  like 
to  have  more  letters.  I  live  out  of  town 
about  four  miles  and  travel  to  school  by 
bus.  My  interests  are  music  and  reading. 
I  am  now  studying  music  and  hope  after  I 
finish  school  to  go  to  a  music  school  and 
learn  more  about  it.  I  had  polio  when  I 
was  small,  but  I’m  practically  over  it  now. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  boys 
and  girls  would  drop  a  line  to  me. — Florence 
Randall,  18,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  do  like  your 
pictures  and  poems  you  have  sent  in.  I  live 
on  a  farm  and  my  hobbies  are  raising  little 
calves  and  little  chickens.  I  am  in  the  fifth 
grade.  Last  Fall  I  raised  a  little  bull  calf  and 
last  week  I  sold  him.  I  like  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  very  much  and  would  like  to  have 
someone  write  to  me.  —  Margaret  Muckle, 
10,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  faithful  reader  of 
Our  Page  and  I  especially  enjoy  Bob 
Langer’s  work.  Lately  I  have  been  interested 
in  correspondence  and  would  like  to  have 
boys  and  girls  around  my  age  write  to  me. 
I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  and  my  hobbies  are 
horses  and  collecting  snapshots.  So  those  of 
you  who  write  to  me  please  enclose  a  snap¬ 
shot,  if  it  is  possible.  —  Joan  Hewett,  15, 
Massachusetts. 

re  -=>1 


\j _ —i 

PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Loys  Mundy,  16,  New  Jersey 


SKI  HIGH 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 


OVERSEAS  MAILBAG 

Dear  Friends:  The  American  pen-pal  of 
my  sister  has  sent  us  Our  Page  by  boys  and 
girls  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  have  found 
it  very  nice.  Now  I  will  write  you  a  letter. 
I  want  to  correspond  with  an  American  girl. 
I  am  a  pupil  in  high  school  and  live  in  a 
village  of  5,000  inhabitants.  I  am  fond  of 
wandering  and  swimming.  Also  I  like  to  read 
fine  books  and  poems.  Sometimes  I  go  to  the 
movies  or  to  the  theatre.  My  other  hobbies 
are  music  and  needlework.  —  Maria  Strux, 
16,  Germany. 


Drawn  by  John  Burns,  15,  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  dhe  second 
time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  enjoy 
this  the  best  of  any.  We  have  a  herd  of  65 
cattle,  one  saddle  horse,  two  work  horses, 
one  pig,  20  chickens,  two  dogs  and  four  cats. 
I  am  a  4-H’er.  The  name  of  our  club  is  The 
All  Stars  4-H  Club.  I  have  a  calf,  Ridgemere 
Little  Red.  She  is  now  10  months  old.  Pretty 
soon  it  will  be  time  to  have  another  calf 
this  year.  We  have  to  have  one  for  every 
year.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  at  school 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  letters  from 
any  of  you  boys  and  girls  near  my  age  — 
Jane  Sanborn,  14,  Maine. 


EDUCATED  GOAT 
Drawn  by  Joyce  Fietz,  18,  Florida 


BEAVER  AT  WORK 

Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  Jr.,  14,  Rhode  Island 


FEBRUARY  LANDSCAPE 
Drawn  by  Eileen  Kaye,  16,  New  Jersey 
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Drawn  by  Conrad  Jackson,  14,  Tennessee 
THE  FATHER  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

George  Washington  —  so  brave,  so  staunch 
and  true. 

Ready  to  uphold  the  Red,  White  and  Blue; 

He  fought  in  wars  for  freedom  to  win, 

He  fought  to  keep  America  what  it  has  been; 

Our  ancestors  chose  him  to  lead  this  great 
country  of  ours  — 

Chose  him  to  lead  all  governing  powers. 

He  never  faltered  from  his  duty  it  is  said, 

And  bravely  his  men  he  led. 

That  is  why  his  birthday  is  celebrated 
throughout  our  land. 

Because  he  was  the  father  of  our  country. 

And  because  he  was  so  grand! 

—  Helen  Karg,  14,  Massachusetts 


GOD’S  LAND 

God  formed  this  great  land  from  side  to  side, 
From  the  woods  to  the  sand 
And  the  high  seas’  tide. 

He  made  all  the  people,  the  wonders  and 
such, 

Do  not  let  these  slip 
From  within  your  clutch. 

He  made  the  trees,  the  seas  and  all, 

He  made  the  breeze 
And  the  high  waterfall. 

God  made  it  for  you,  for  all  to  hold. 

The  sky  stays  blue  in  heat  or  cold. 

We  should  bless  everyone  day  after  day  — 
For  the  things  we  have  won 
Along  the  way. 

Let  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  weak  and  the  strong, 

The  shy  and  the  bold 
Sing  out  God’s  song. 

Let  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  dumb  and 
the  wise, 

The  happy  and  sad 
See  triumph  in  the  skies. 

■ —  Frederick  Ludwig,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Gloria  Hamer,  13,  Massachusetts 

Each  letter  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  an 
envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the  name 
and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed 
letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Wilma  Sutliff,  15;  Joyce  Alcott, 
15;  Nadines  Wilson,  12;  Len  Barbieri,  13; 
Janet  Sprague,  12;  Sherry  Stockheim,  12; 
Mary  Chapmann,  15;  Nancy  Whiting,  17; 
Marie  Dirr,  15;  Beverlyn  Walton,  16;  Rose 
De  Felice,  14;  Edith  Arnold,  18;  Margaret 
Muckle,  10. 

Pennsylvania:  Barbara  Crowther,  14; 

Florence  Randall,  18;  Pauline  Pawbeck,  14. 

Maine:  Jeane  Sanborn,  14. 

Maryland:  Phyllis  Taylor,  18. 

Connecticut:  Adele  Lockwood,  18. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Hewitt,  15. 

Germany:  Maria  Strux,  16. 


Drawn  by  Bell  Hayden,  15,  Connecticut 

1949  has  brought  us  lots  of  new  Our  Page 
members.  Althought  these  boys  and  girls 
have  been  reading  and  looking  forward  to 
Our  Page  for  some  time,  they  have  started 
the  new  year  by  making  themselves  known 
to  others  and  inviting  new  friendships. 
There  are  two  people  to  whom,  I  think,  you 
should  all  write:  Florence  Randall  and  Edith 
Arnold.  They  are  practically  shut-ins.  and 
pen  friends  make  dull  days  bright.  Everyone 
knows  how  much  fun  it  is  to  correspond 
with  someone.  * 

One  thing  I  want  to  say  here.  Your  letters 
are  readdressed  and  mailed  but  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  they  reach  their 
destination,  as  so  many  of  you  have  asked. 
So  I  suggest  that  you  have  your  return 
address  on  the  corner  of  your  envelope. 
That  way,  if  they  are  not  received,  your 
letter  will  be  returned  to  you. 

Next  month  is  the  time  for  sudden  squalls, 
thaws,  and  wind  storms,  Winter  saying  his 
last  farewell.  Pretty  soon  we  will  be  seeing 
the  first  signs  of  Spring.  The  robins,  pussy¬ 
willows  and  peepers.  These  suggestions  may 
help  you  to  create  a  Springtime  atmosphere 
for  the  coming  Page  of  March. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age,  address  and  State.  E.  U. 
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“Here  a  Quack, 

When  farm  people  get  together, 
we  frequently  hear  the  old  song  about 
old  MacDonald  and  his  farm.  Un¬ 
less  memory  fails,  he  had  some  ducks 
—and  here  a  quack  and  there,  a 
quack  and  everywhere  a  quack, 
quack.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  suggest  that  readers  go  so 
deeply  into  the  duck  business  that 
everywhere  there  is  a  quack;  on  the 
other  hand,  ducks  have  a  very  def¬ 
inite  place  on  the  farm.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  ducks  to  keep  will 
probably  narrow  down  to  a  selection 
of  those  which  may  be  kept  for  meat 
and  those  which  are  good  egg  layers. 

The  common  egg  laying  ducks  are 
the  Runner,  of  which  the  White  Run¬ 
ner  is  the  most  popular,  and  the 
Khaki  Campbell.  Records  show  that 
laying  ducks  will  lead  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  a  merry  race  and  come  out  miles 
ahead.  If  more  people  ate  duck  eggs 
and  if  laying  ducks  did  not  require 
50  per  cent  more  feed  to  produce 
eggs  than  do  chickens,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  production  of  duck  eggs. 
Farm  people  who  like  duck  eggs  are 
not  too  concerned  about  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  their  production,  and  many 
farmers  keep  laying  ducks  because 
they  turn  out  a  good  food  product 
with  a  minimum  of  care  and  worry. 
Again  records  show  that  ducks  suffer 
less  than  chickens  from  disease 
troubles. 

The  second  consideration  will  be 
given  to  a  duck  which  is  classed  as 
a  meat  duck,  and  reference  is  made, 
of  course,  to  the  Pekin  which  has 
been  the  standard  meat  breed  ever 
since  it  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1873.  The  so-called  Long 
Island  Duckling,  which  by  the  way 
should  be  roasted,  compares  with  a 
broiler.  The  Pekin  duckling  is  a 
very  fast  growing  bird.  It  is  ready 
for  market  when  only  nine  to  10 
weeks  old  and,  with  good  care  and 
feed,  will  weight  five  and  one-half 
pounds  at  that  time;  while  a  compar¬ 
able  broiler  will  weigh  little  over 
half  that.  If  kept  for  egg  production, 
Pekins  will  lay  150  to  160  eggs  a 
year. 

While  commercial  market  people 
generally  look  with  disdain  on  Mus¬ 
covies,  many  farm  people  prefer  them 
to  the  Pekin  for  eating.  These  two 
kinds  of  ducks  represent  some  con¬ 
trasts.  '  Pekins  quack,  while  Mus¬ 
covies  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
sort  of  hiss.  Pekins  require  a  fence 
only  two  feet  high,  while  the  Mus¬ 
covy  will  fly  as  though  he  had  never 
been  domesticated.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  weight  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  duck  and 
drake  among  Pekins,  but  in  Mus¬ 
covies  the  drake  is  much  heavier  than 
the  duck.  As  Muscovies  have  not 
been  selected  for  generations  for  fast 
growth,  they  take  about  three  weeks 
longer  to  reach  market  weight  than 
do  Pekins.  As  a  native  Long  Islander, 
the  writer  can  hardly  be  expected 
not  to  favor  Pekins,  but  he  will  say 
that  the  Muscovies  are  good  ducks 
too. 


There  a  Quack ” 

Probably  the  best  way  to  get  start¬ 
ed  with  ducks  on  the  farm  is  to  buy 
day-old  ducklings.  They  can  be 
housed  and  brooded  in  the  same  way 
that  chicks  are  handled.  However, 
an  important  point  is  the  matter  of 
watering:  Ducks  need  a  drinking  dish 
which  permits  them  to  get  the  entire 
bill  down  into  the  water.  On  com¬ 
mercial  farms  pellets  are  now  com¬ 
monly  used,  but  a  moistened  mash  is 
relished  by  the  birds,  especially  if  a 
little  flour  is  added  to  make  it  sticky. 
Like  chickens  and  turkeys,  ducks  like 
fresh  green  stuff.  Those  who  have 
not  raised  ducks  may  be  surprised 
at  the  wet  litter  which  results  from 
duck  keeping.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  after  they  finish  drinking, 
they  like  to  play  around  with  the 
water  throwing  it  on  themselves  and 
everything  within  throwing  distance. 
This  wet  litter  proposition  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  by  putting 
the  water  dishes  up  on  a  wire  plat¬ 
form. 

On  a  rainy  day  people  often  say 
that  it  is  good  weather  for  ducks,  but 
such  statements  do  not  come  from 
those  who  have  raised  ducklings. 
They  know  that  a  rain-soaked  duck¬ 
ling  is  a  chilled  duckling  and  that  a 
chilled  duckling  is  soon  a  dead  duck. 
They  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rain 
and,  unless  brooding  is  done  with 
ducks  or  hens,  young  ducklings 
should  never  be  allowed  water  in 
which  to  swim  until  they  have  well 
developed  breast  feathers.  Ducks  can 
be  raised  without  water  in  which  to 
swim  but,  if  breeders  are  to  be  kept, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
mate  on  the  water  and  fertility  will 
be  better  if  they  can  swim  every  day. 

As  eggs  are  usually  laid  early  in 
the  morning,  laying  ducks  should  be 
closed  in  at  night  and  not  permitted 
out  until  after  9  A.  M.,  or  some  eggs 
will  be  laid  in  the  water.  If  they 
are  in  a  pond  or  stream,  many  eggs 
will  be  lost  in  this  way.  The  proper 
proportion  of  drakes  to  ducks  is 
about  one  to  five  or  six;  good  hatches 
will  be  obtained  from  eggs  kept  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  week  or  10  days. 
Remember  that  the  eggs  of  most 
breeds  of  ducks  hatch  in  28  days,  but 
the  Muscovies  take  33  to  35  days. 

As  to  using  the  eggs  for  eating, 
most  of  the  prejudice  against  them 
comes  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  ducks  have  the  run  of  the  farm 
and  get  into  manure  piles.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  eggs  will  thus  taste 
strong.  However,  ducks  which  are 
confined  and- fed  good  feeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  egg  which  many  people 
like.  Most  eggs  for  sale  will  have 
to  be  washed.  The  best  prices  for 
duck  eggs  come  during  Lent,  when 
they  bring  a  higher  price  than  chick¬ 
en  eggs. 

Of  course,  the  chief  use  of  ducks 
on  most  farms,  other  than  commercial 
duck  farms,  is  to  provide  meat  and 
eggs  for  home  use  and  to  provide 
variety  in  the  diet.  A  fried  duck 
egg  for  breakfast,  a  roast  duckling 
for  Sunday  dinner — they  are  good. 

New  York  D.  H.  Horton 


4-H  Winners  in  Maine 

Seven  poultry  demonstration  teams 
from  six  counties  were  represented 
at  the  special  4-H  Club  demonstration 
tournament  at  the  Maine  State  Poul¬ 
try  and  Trade  Exposition  held  re¬ 
cently  in  the  South  Portland  Armory. 
Winner  of  the  $20  first  prize,  awarded 
by  the  Maine  State  Poultry  Assn., 
was  the  team  of  David  Kilpatrick  and 
Calvin  Gammon  of  West  Minot, 
whose  demonstration  was  “How  to 
Build  a  Lamp  Brooder.”  Second 
place,  a  $10  award,  went  to  the 
Franklin  County  team  of  Gerry 
Ranger  and  John  Gay  for  their 
demonstration,  “Culling  the  Non¬ 
layer.”  Eld  win  Wixson  and  Donald 
Whittemore  of  the  Work-with-a-will 
Club  of  Benton  Falls,  Kennebec 
County,  received  third  prize  of  $5.00 
for  their  demonstration,  “Automatic 
Lighting  of  Poultry  Houses.”  Other 
teams  who  put  in  excellent  demon¬ 
strations  were:  Douglas  Libby  and 
Reginald  Gardner  of  Perkins  Ridge, 
Auburn,  on  “Culling;”  Kenneth  Foss 
and  Terrance  Tripp  of  Saco  on  “Lice 
and  Mites;”  Gordon  Peaco  and 
Richard  Bean  of  Otisfield  on  “Rat¬ 
proofing  Poultry  Buildings:” 

Four  Maine  4-H  Club  members 
nave  received  awards  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  work  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Contest  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  season.  They  are:  Jean 
C.  Bagley,  Albion;  Lillianne  A. 
Caron,  Sopers  Mills  Road,  Auburn; 
Bruce  R.  Gould,  Dixmont;  and  Anna 
B.  McKeil,  Albion. 


This  bird,  owned  by  Cobb’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Chix,  Concord,  Mass.,  was  the 
second  highest  bird  in  1947-48  U.  S. 
Laying  Tests,  and  the  highest  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hen.  She  was  entered 
in  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  test.  Her  record, 
362.60  points,  344  eggs. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville  Pa. 


to  buy  your  thicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday  each  Week 
100%  live  Del.  Guar. 

Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns . 

White  Leghorns . . . 

Barred  Rocks . .' . 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds . 

Breeds  Direct  from  N.  EL  States:  Sp.  N.  H.  Reds.  Rock-Red  Cross.. 
Mix  Chix  $12.  Mix  Ckls,  Our  Choice  $7.50.  Lots  of  50  add  Ic 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R, 


HATCHED  IN  PENNA’S 
NEWEST  &  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  POULTRY  PLANT, 
New  Illustrated 
Catalog  on  Request, 


100 

100 

100 

Str.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

.$14.50 

$28.00 

.  13.50 

26.00 

3.00 

.  16.00 

22.00 

18.00 

.  17.00 

22.00 

18.00 

.  18.00 

24.00 

20>-00 

•a.  Lots  of 

25- 2c  Chick 

extra. 

Chick 
Me  ALISTERVILLE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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LEGHORNS 

For  steady  egg  production,  large 
egg  size,  and  high  livability — start 
with  Bodine  Leghorn  Chicks.  Sired 
by  males  from  250  egg-record  hens 
or  better. 

Leghorn  breeder  since  1923.  All 
hatching  eggs  produced  on  our 
own  farm.  Cooperating  fully  in 
both  official  pullorum  and  breed 
improvement  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 

Also  Offering  Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks) 

Prices  Same  as  1948 

Write  Today  For  New  Catalog. 


BODINE’S 

Box  R, 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Chemung,  New  York 


N.Y.  -  U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFI 


BETTER- BRED 

LEGHORNS 


U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  -  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


KAUDER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  IEGHORNS  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Barred  Rocks— Sex-link  Cross 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES  1948  OFFICIAL 
TESTS 

Two  new  World  Records;  highest  long¬ 
time  average  production,  livability,  old 
hen  laying.  First  choice  of  experienced 
poultrymen  -for  eggs  or  meat. 

Catalog  on  Request. 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  192,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


BPumcmHTRS  m 


m 


ORDER  EARLY  —  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Red  and  Red- 
Rock  Cross.  TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Breeders  direct  from  a  leading  breeder.  Free  Folder. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Tha  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Profit-bred  from  proven  strains 
using  R.  O.  P.  males.  Started 
Chicks  —  Started  Pullets  4-6-8- 
week  Capons.  Hatches  every 
week  of  the  year.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Sex  -  Linked  (black  Pullets) 
Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular 
ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  the  all-time  world’s 
contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points.  Our  pen  of  S.C. 
I  White  Leghorns  at  Western 
I  New  York  test  led  all  Leg- 
|horn  pens  in  the  country 
In  1947.  We  also  had  the 
three  high  Leghorn  hens  in  the  U.  S. 
with  365.10  points,  364.85  points  and  360.15 
points. 

ORDER  CHICKS  NOW  — 

Get  top  profits  from  this 
championship  strain.  We 
are  now  hatching  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  Air  shipments  any- 
i  where  in  U.  S. 


HIGHEST 

leghorn 
PEN 
in  1947 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  TOOAY 
36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  breeding 
program  on  our  Leghorns, 
Dryden  B.  Rocks,  Harco 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 


COCK 


CONTEST  MATINGS  AT  REGULAR  PRICES 

Highest  White  Leghorn  Hen  for  Eggs  R.  I.  Contest  —  317  Eg«s 
Third  Highest  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  1947-48  Maine  Contest! 

Highest  Production  Pen  of  White  Leghorns  m  Western  N.  y" 

Contest  out  of  68  Pens  all  breeds,  April  and  July.  Contest  birds 
taken  from  Farm  flocks.  Nearly  50.000  birds  of  this  contest  stock 

insures  you  delivery  of  Baby  Pullets  Jan.  5,  1949  and  after  100%  ,  -  . 

d|livery-  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Collect  Air  Express.  98%  and 
100%  Sexing  Guarantee.  14  Day  Livability  Guarantee  per  Catalog.  Started  Stock, 
all  ages.  Also  heavy  breeds.  Order  early.  Postcard  brings  36  Page  Catalog. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  1104R,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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DOUGLASTON-BRED  CHICKS 


mm 


Steady 


Don’t  be  content  with  ordinary  chicks  when  you 
can  easily  get  all  the  profitable  qualities  in 
Douglaston-Bred  Chicks.  19  years  breeding,  includ¬ 
ing  an  extensive  trapnest  and  progeny-test  pro¬ 
gram,  assures  chicks  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  all 
these  factors:  Exceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth, 
Good  Feathering,  Large  Body  Size,  Early  Laying, 
Non-Broodiness,  Superior  Meat  Quality,  and 
Production  of  Large  Eggs. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 


CROSSES 

SEX-LINKS 


DOUGIASTON 

MANOR  FARM 


R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Cross,  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks  available  either  straight  run  or  <;exed 

—  order  now.  Write  for  catalog  today.  8  ea 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  pulaskTnew  york 


.  - . _ -•■M 

Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 

stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED- ROCK  Black  Pullets  *—  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
—  quick  growing,  high  producing. 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
rpoultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

‘CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 
or  broiler  meat  production. 

MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

CIEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25.  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


WHITLOCK 

|  BABY  $•«£  AA 

■  CHICKS  J-O.UU 

SPEITAI.  PRIFFQ  AN  II RAF  i 


PER  100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

|  WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
I  GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

U  SONS.  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

For  more  meat  and  c!?g  production  order  Combs 
Chicks.  They  grow  quickly,  lay  heavily,  are  wonder¬ 
ful  meat  birds.  N.H.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  and 
APPROVED.  Write  for  folder  and  prices— order  early. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  Improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


■  /SO  Cornish-X-Hampsblres;  Cornlsh-X-Rocks; 
JHy  j  Austra-X-Whltes:  Wyandotte-X-Rocks: 

■  ’  Hampshire-X-Rocka;  Mlnorca-X-Leghorns. 

•  lifiW  i  etc.  Hybrid  vigor  and  productiveness.  Produce 
,  jfffiF  >  fancy  marketeggsand  broilers.  Pullorumcon- 

*  T  7  i  trolled.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 

:  /i _ Standard  Hatcheries.  Bx  826- B,  Decatur,  III. 


-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 


Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S.  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


UJHITi  flFRICMl  GUHliRS 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrates  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
DEPT.  A -3,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 

*Tg  u  i  n  e  a  s 

Pure  White  Breeders  ready  to  lay. 
Three  hens  and  one  cock  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER”  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  9,  PA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Ducklings,  Giant  Pekins,  White  Runners,  Colored 
Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  eggs. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PA. 


BLACK  LEAF  40 


Easily  applied  to  roosts 
with  Cap-Brush.  Fumes 
kill  lice  while  chickens 
perch.  1  oz.  treats 
90  chickens. 
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WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS— New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE.  R23,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONTRACT 
FOR  30,000  CHICKS  AWARDED  TC 
J.J. WARREN — 18th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAF 

For  eighteen  consecutive  years  the  Commonwealtl 
of  Massachusetts  has  awarded  its  contract  foi 
approximately  30,000  chicks  to  J.  J.  Warren  This 
contract  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance 
and  each  year  the  order  has  been  divided  among  cer¬ 
tain  Mass.  State  Institutions  about  15  in  number 
Each  lot  of  chicks  is  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
poultry  superintendent  who  manages  his  flock  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  others.  Careful  production  re¬ 
cords  are  kept  and  the  results  obtained  from  these 
st?fr.ate  .fl,oclLs  odosrt.  to  the  magnificent  laying 
ability  of  J,  J.  WARREN  Reds  and  Barred  Cross. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  LAST  TWO 
YEARS  245  EGGS  PER  HEN 

Consolidation  of  the  reports  from  the  Mass.  State 
Institutions  show  the  average  production  per  her 
of  these  combined  flocks  to  have  been  215  eggs  pel 
hen  during  the  last  two  years. 

THIS  YEAR  BUY  PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE 

llof^rformance  like  this  in  your  own  pens  bus 
WARREN  RED  or  BARRED  CROSS  CHICKS 
iney  re  contest  proven — field  proven  for  your  pro- 
twtion.  There  is  only  one  strain— one  grade  ol 
'v,a,rrc^  R^ds  or  Barred  Cross.  No  second  best  are 
sold.  The  Chicks  you  receive  are  of  the  same  blood 
breeding  and  quality  as  those  purchased  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  with  propel 
management  should  never  fail  to  produce  profitably 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK- REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J  . 


li«q>Mfrt| 

,  FLO  P.  , 

snetiifin  > 


J  .  WARREI 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Masi 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


m 


The  FIRST  CHOICE  of  many  poultrymen.  They 
give  2-way  profits  —  cockerels  grow  faster  to 
market  size,  pullets  mature  early  into  profitable 
layers.  Years  of  selective  breeding  have  made 
Gove  Barred  Bocks  the  ideal  dual-purpose  strain. 

Try  Gove  Barred  Rocks  this 
N.  H.  -  U.  S.  year  —  for  commercial  pro- 
PULLORUM  duction  of  eggs  or  meat,  for 
CLEAN  foundation  or  flock  improve- 
,,  ment,  for  cross  matings  — 

they  11  become  YOUR  first  choice,  too.  Order 
Early.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

GEORGE  C.  COVE.  Bo»  B,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 


from  stock  immunized  for 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine 
17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  our  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  Stongate  Chicks. 

Order  yours  today. 

STONGATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleaneet  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


101st  Boston  Poultry  Show 

Good  weather,  optimism  in  the 
poultry  industry,  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  via  radio,  word  of  mouth  and 
the  press,  all  combined  to  bring  out 
the  large  crowds  that  marked  the 
first  show  in  the  second  hundred 
year  series  of  America’s  most  ancient 
poultry  event  —  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  which  closed  late  last  month. 
Over  5,000  single  specimens  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  show 
filled  the  vast  old  Mechanics  Build¬ 
ing  on  all  three  levels,  with  a  grand 
array  of  cackles  and  crows,  and 
honks  and  gobbles  and  quacks,  and 
the  shrill  peeps  of  3,000  baby  chicks 
for  five  interest  packed  days. 

The  Northeastern  Championship 
judging  contest  in  which  nine  States 
competed,  the  Vo-Ag  Judging  con¬ 
tests,  the  Mass.  State  4-H  Judging 
contests,  and  the  demonstrations  as 
well  as  an  exceptional  live  bird  ex¬ 
hibit  by  boys  and  girls,  brought  more 
than  600  boys  and  girls  into  active 
participation  in  the  big  show  and  in 
this  its  future  rests  secure. 

The  Baby  Chick  Show  with  90  en¬ 
tries  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  show  and  reflected  the 


This  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Tom, 
owned  by  Vito  Luciani,  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  was  Grand  Champion  turkey 
at  the  101st  Boston  Poultry  Show 

optimism  in  this  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  Fair  Sample  Flocks,  there 
was  much  interest  and  the  new 
feature  this  year,  the  National  ROP 
Limited,  open  only  to  official  ROP 
breeders  who  exhibited  four  wing 
banded  pullets  with  their  records, 
created  a  new  angle  of  attention.  The 
Seventh  National  $1,000  Cockerel 
Classic  brought  52  entries  of  four 
birds  each.  Turkeys  made  a  record 
exhibit  at  Boston  and  Stanley  J 
Marsden  of  the  U.  S.  Research  Farm, 
Beltsville,  Md-.,  and  Prof.  Harry 
Kauffman,  Penn  State  College,  Rad  a 
busy  and  thoughtful  day’s  work  with 
which  the  exhibitors  were  completely 
satisfied.  The  Better  Meat  Class 
brought  out  64  big,  long  keeled, 
broadbreasted  specimens  with  a 
Cornish-White  Rock  Cross  of  John 
Spangenberg,  W.  Haven,  Conn.,  head¬ 
ing  the  list  of  winners.  Standard  bred 
poultry  classes  iyere  excellent  with 
Bantams  and  pigeons  down  a  bit  and 
large  fowl  up. 

Champions  in  the  various  classes 
were  as  follows:  Super-Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  champion  large  fowl,  White 
Leghorn  cock,  owned  by  E.  Lea 
Marsh,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.; .  Grand  Champion  Exhibit, 
meat  class,  White  Cornish-White 
Rock  Cross,  owned  by  John  W. 
Spangenberg,  W.  Haven,  Conn.;  Re¬ 
serve  Champion  exhibit,  meat  class, 
White  Plymouth.  Rocks,  owned  by 
John  W.  Spangenberg;  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  bantam,  Dark  Cornish  cock 
owned  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bunnell, 
Farmington,  Conn.;  Grand  Champion 
duck,  White  Pekin  Old  Drake,  owned 
by  Murl  Anderson,  Cottonwood, 
Minn.;  Grand  Champion  goose, 
White  China  Old  Gander  owned  by 
Edwin  D.  Price,  Wantagh,  N.  Y.; 
Grand  Champion  turkey,  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  old  tom,  owned  by 
Vito  Luciani,  Brookside  Turkey 
Farm,  Woodbridge,  Conn.;  Grand 
Champion  baby  chicks,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  owned  by  Andrew  Christie, 
Kingston,  N.  H.;  Grand  Champion 
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4-H  Club  exhibit,  White  Plymouth 
Rock  Pullet,  owned  by  Ralph 
McLeod,  Deerfield,  Mass.;  Grand 
Champion  Pigeon,  Black  Clean  Leg 
Tumbler,  owned  by  Paul  N.  Durkin 
Waltham,  Mass.;  Grand  Champion 
National  Cockerel  Classic,  New 
Hampshires,  owned  by  Joseph  Wood, 
Poestenkill,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Champions^ 
ROP  national  limited,  Barred  Rocks 
owned  by  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford’ 
Conn.;  and  Grand  Champion  fair 
sample  flock,  Delawares  owned  by 
George  M.  Ellis,  Indian  River  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Boston  Show,  which  tradition¬ 
ally  features  people  as  well  as  poul¬ 
try,  bestowed  the  Hallenbeck  Award, 
in  memory  of  a  well  beloved  former 
Director  of  the  Show,  on  Prof.  G.  T, 
Klein,  University  of  Mass.;  W.  M. 
Lewis,  President,  Northeastern  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  and  Mrs, 
Alice  A.  Roberts,  secy.,  the  Show 
Management  Section  APA,  of  Feura 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  in  recognition  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  to  the  Boston  Show, 

The  Sewell  Society  of  America 
voted  the  Sewell  Citation  to:  Dr.  J.  S. 
Wolfe,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  A.  0, 
Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  "W, 
Andrews  of  Dighton,  Mass.;  M.  F. 
Delano,  Dedham,  Mass.;  S.  A, 
Noftzger,  Wabash,  Indiana;  J.  C. 
Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.;  George 
Robertson,  Ottawa,  Canada;  and  F.  B. 
Williams,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
standard  bred  poultry  field  and  by 
examples  of  lofty  ideals  and  fine 
character.  Paul  Ives 


Leucosis  Losses 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
losses  from  Leucosis?  Is  there  a  cure 
for  this  trouble?  Does  it  cause  a  bird 
to  go  down  on  its  legs?  What  are 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  this  trouble? 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  b. 

Leucosis  losses  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  raising  the  chicks  away 
from  the  old  stock  for  the  first  few 
weeks.  However,  to  date,  there  is 
no  known  method  reported  as  to  a 
cure,  once  the  birds  become  infected. 
Some  strains  of  birds  may  be  more 
susceptible  than  others,  and  this  could 
explain  the  difference  which  occurs 
in  mortality.  Rigid  culling  of  af¬ 
fected  birds  will  result  in  salvaging 
many  birds  while  they  are  still  in 
good  flesh.  If  these  birds  do  not  have 
big  livers,  tumors,  or  paralysis,  they 
are  no  doubt  all  right  for  food. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
can  cause  a  bird  to  go  down  on  its 
legs,  but  the  most  common  is  Leu¬ 
cosis.  Many  affected  birds  become 
thin  and  develop  enlarged  livers, 
tumors  and  some  go  blind.  If  it  is 
Leucosis,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  except  promptly  to  remove  all 
birds  which  show  signs  of  being  af¬ 
fected.  Some  can  be  salvaged  for 
meat;  others  may  have  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  or  burying.  Some 
birds  develop  a  so-called  ruptured 
egg  yolk  condition  and  might  exhibit 
trouble  in  getting  around.  Some  ac¬ 
cumulate  eggs  in  the  body  cavity  and 
become  inactive,  and  pass  by  the 
board.  We  have  seen  cases  where 
birds  were  affected  with  chronic  coc- 
cidiosis  and  showed  symptoms  of 
paralysis.  In  these  cases  the  birds 
are  usually  thin  and  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion. 


Broiler  Information 

Would  like  to  have  you  give  me 
some  general  information  about  pro¬ 
ducing  broilers  in  batteries  and  also 
on  the  floor.  I  plan  on  raising  quite 
a  large  number  and  would  appreciate 
any  suggestions  you  may  care  to 
offer.  w.  E.  p. 

Most  of  the  broilers  grown  com¬ 
mercially  today  are  produced  on  the 
floor.  Batteries  in  many  cases  are 
now  used  to  carry  the  chicks  only 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  after  which 
time  they  are  put  on  the  floor.  If 
you  plan  to  grow  many  broilers,  it 
would  pay  you  to  visit  the  Del-Mar- 
Va  broiler  area  and  see  at  first  hand 
how  they  are  raised  there  commerci¬ 
ally.  Their  Winter  is  milder  than 
where  you  are  located,  but  you  can 
use  many  of  their  management  and 
feeding  methods.  They  are  able  to 
run  their  birds  outdoors  a  consid¬ 
erable  palrt  of  the  year,  which  you 
cannot  do  in  your  area.  I  supervised 
growing  many  thousands  of  birds  in 
batteries  in  the  early  30’s,  but  would 
most  certainly  plan  on  floor  brooding 
today  because  it  is  now  more  efficient. 
Radiant  floor  heat  should  be  a  great 
help  in  cold  areas,  and  would  result 
in  a  big  saving  in  fuel  costs  over  the 
years. 
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This  new  1949  Ful-O-Pep  Book,  just  off  the 
press,  gives  you  many  helpful  brooding  hints 
on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  chicks  .  .  . 
points  out  things  you  can  do  to  increase  chick 
livability  and  growth.  You’ll  find,  too,  how 
vou  may  save  up  to  30%  on  feed  cost  by  rais¬ 
ing  big  profitable  pullets  on  the  famous  Ful-O- 
Pep  Restricted  Feeding  Plan  ...  the  program 
followed  by  many  of  the  nation’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 
Write  today  to  . . . 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dept  B-40.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 

25  EXTRA  CHICKS  *1  * 

25  extra  chicks  U  with  each  100  of  our  B 
fTroupl  chicks.  IP  extra  chicks  If!  with 
frrouo  2  chicks.  Guaranteed  big  strong  chicks  from 
•nnervised  blood-tested  flocks.  Winning  monthly  in 
rae-laving  contests.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers. 
We  nav  postage  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order.  You 
nav  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  95%  sex  accuracy  guaranteed. 
Group  1  Str.  Hatch  Males  Pullets 

Austra  Whites  $12.90  $4.90  $25.80 

White  Leghorns. ..—••••  /  l.“v  Jpic.oU 

whhe^t/Ro^nWh.i  $11.90  $11.90 

Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds  )  __ 

Mixed  Heavies . .  }  $7.90  $7.90 


Mixed  Heavies 
No  Sex  Guarantee,  100 


$23.80 
$13.90 
$9.90 

1  C  on  Light  Breed  Males  I  3  an 
f  6.90  tor  Broilers,  IOO  ( 


j  sen  - - »  - 

K  1=1?  hifher=25  X  §S£K  U  SSS  each  18S 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 


DEPT.  219, 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 


POULTRYMEN— We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  target 
type  leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pore  breeds.  Crosses  (Sossex*Homp,  | 
Columbia-Hamp,  Rock-Reds,  Homp-Stmex.  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set’ 
24  oz.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  puilorum  tested  bree^enTJ 
y/rile  for  our  Profit-Shoring  Plan  TOOAY. 


Schwegler's  Hatchery 

207  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  Watc/uuL  FROM  BID  EGGS 


■>il  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_  Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

\viu  ship  C.  O.  D. — Postage  Pd.  IOO  IOO  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. ..  .$13.00  $26.00  $4.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  14.00  27.00  5.00 

Barred,  Whit©  and  Buff  Bocks _  15.00  22.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Bed-Rock  Cross  15.00  22.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  18.00  30.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  18.00  28.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire9  &  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  28.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big- Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Puilorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 
We  are  aow  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


CJbe&t&i,  ygj&t&y  Chux\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Typo  S.C.  Whito  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 
our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


£ 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON.  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FAIRPORT  Q-aiity  CHICKS 


Husky  chicks  from  bloodtested,  Puilorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  R.  I. 

Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock 
Crosses.  Only  $18.00  per  IOO  —  order  today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  .  Fairport,  New  York 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLQRUM  CONTROLLED 


Get  our  new  Low  Prices  and  FREE  actual  Photo  lit¬ 
erature  describing  the  breeding  and  hatching  of  our 
Bi-grade  Chicks.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  & 
Hr-  Rocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
*  Red-Rock  Cross  Direct  from  N.  H.  Hatches  each 
luonday  &  Thursday.  Wo  pay  all  shipping  charges. 
L- S.  Grayblll  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatch. Box  6,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  &Anthony 
strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Red 
Broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
„  1  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  puilorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
.HATCHERY.  R-5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PFNNA. 


INGLESIDE  BABY  CHICKS 

5’  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
"•  V.  .  u.  s.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

‘NGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Disease  Prevention  in  Baby 
Chicks 

The  small  poultry  farmer  is  likely 
to  be  carrying  a  flock  of  laying  hens 
at  the  time  he  is  brooding  baby 
chicks.  In  the  interest  of  disease  pre¬ 
vention,  he  should  exercise  caution 
about  his  trips  between  the  hen  house 
and  the  brooder  house.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  he  travels  back  and  forth 
between  hen  house  and  brooder 
house  a  number  of  times;  inevitably 
he  carries  many  germs  on  his  shoes 
from  the  fowls  to  the  baby  chicks. 
On  larger  poultry  farms  the  danger 
of  contamination  and  infection  is 
greatly  reduced  by  having  different 
people  look  after  the  fowls  and  young 
chickens  respectively.  However,  as 
this  is  not  possible  for  the  small 
poultry  farmer,  he  must  look  to 
other  ways  of  reducing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  carrier  infection. 

Experiments  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  show  that  the  disease  inci¬ 
dence  is  reduced  the  farther  away 
from  the  laying  house  the  brooder 
houses  are  placed.  Apparently,  many 
germs  are  brushed  off  the  boots  of 
the  operator  on  the  snow  or  grass. 
The  safest  distance  for  brooder 
houses  is  not  nearer  than  100  to  150 
feet.  Coccidiosis  and  many  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  are  readily  transmitted 
from  fowls  to  chickens;  so  too  is 
leucosis.  At  present  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  latter  disease,  and  many 
a  good  pullet  grows  thin,  stops  lay¬ 
ing  and  becomes  a  loss  because  she 
picked  up  the  virus  of  this  insidious 
disease  when  she  was  a  chick.  A  less 
spectacular  disease,  because  it  de¬ 
velops  in  the  chicken  more  slowly 
than  some  other  diseases,  leucosis 
ranks  high  among  poultry  diseases 
in  the  annual  toll  it  exacts  from  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  poultryman  should  be 
most  careful  in  trying  to  control  it, 
and  the  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
newly  arrived  chicks.  He  should 
never  walk  into  the  brooder  house 
without  taking  some  .disease  preven¬ 
tion  precautions.  Either  he  should 
change  his  shoes  or  rubbers  before 
going  into  the  brooder  house  from  the 
hen  house,  or  he  should  use  a  disin¬ 
fectant  on  his  footwear.  A  good  disin¬ 
fectant  ke£t  in  a  pan  by  the  hen 
house  door,  or  a  disinfected  cocoa 
mat,  will  help  to  reduce  carrier  in¬ 
fection,  and  save  the  poultryman  the 
bother  of  changing  footwear  when 
going  from  the  older  to  the  younger 
birds.  The  careful  poultryman  will 
not  use  fountains,  feeders  or  any 
other  utensils  from  his  hen  house 
without  first  disinfecting  them  and 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Nor  will  he  keep  the  litter,  intended 
for  the  brooder  house,  stored  in  one 
part  of  the  hen  house  until  he  is 
ready  to  put  it  in  the  brooder  house 
for  the  baby  chicks’  arrival.  More¬ 
over,  experiments  have  shown  that 
there  is  usually  less  disease  in  the 
chicks  if  the  brooder  house  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  idle  for  from  two  to 
four  weeks  between  broods.  Germs 
which  do  not  have  organisms  to  work 
on  lose  much  of  their  virulence. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among  poul¬ 
trymen  in  the  Northeast  that  early 
hatched  chicks  have  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  rate  in  general  than  later 
hatched  chicks  because  many  germs 
are  kept  dormant  by  the  cold 
weather.  However,  when  the  chicks 
are  old  enough  to  roam  around,  the 
poultryman  should  see  to  it  that  there 
are  no  piles  of  hen  house  litter  or 
hen  manure  for  them  to  scratch  in. 
A  heavy  infection  can  easily  result 
from  contact  with  the  droppings  of 
older  birds. 

A  word,  too,  should  be  said  about 
the  inadvisability  of  using  the  laying 
house  for  brooding.  A  number  of 
poultrymen  are  prone  to  dispose  of 
their  laying  flocks  as  soon  as  the 
seasonal  decline  in  egg  prices  begins, 
or  if  their  flocks  are  badly  affected 
with  cannibalism.  Then  they  use  the 
space  vacated  by  the  laying  flock 
for  brooding  chicks.  Unless  unusual 
care  is  taken  to  clean  and  disinfect 
the  laying  house,  a  poultryman  is 
taking  considerable  risk  in  using  it 
for  baby  chicks.  It  is  much  safer  to 
start  chicks  in  clean  brooder  houses, 
at  a  reasonably  safe  distance  from 
the  main  laying  house,  mature  the 
pullets  on  good  range,  and  bring  a 
healthy  flock  of  layers  into  the  poul¬ 
try  house  in  the  late  Summer  or 
Autumn.  T.  Foster 

Vermont 


BREEDING  VOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  after 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur¬ 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-!!.  S. 
Approved  —  Puilorum  Controlled. 

241  Sex-Link  Pullets  —  Net  Profit  $1.0Qf90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex-Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

“Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av¬ 
eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen.” 

HARRY  JESSOP, 

Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “ Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


252 

to 

343 

egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200 

to 

305 

egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

225 

to 

317 

egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

325 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  2  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 


HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  i§  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%,  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


Everlastingly  Good  Layers — Bigger  Profit  Makers 

Get  Your  Chicks  From  a  Breeder — Quality  Always  Pays 

Noll’s  husky,  vigorous  chicks  are  hatched  from  selectively  bred,  large 
size,  extra  heavy  producing  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  Hens 
weight  up  to  7  pounds  each.  Tube  method  State  Blood-Tested.  Sexed 
pullets;  straight  run  or  cockerels.  Also  mighty  fine  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

NOLL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 
Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 
97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un¬ 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


in  white  foghorns 

SsEalSli  meant-, ,urP 

rcnni^gSr 

Top  Leghorns  ^npoflfS 

In  1948  Tribune  Tro-  rKw"  9 
Dhv  Contest.  Our  fi  “  w 


phy  Contest.  Our  6 
pens  had  97.43%  Li¬ 
vability  !  They  aver¬ 
aged  247.79  eggs, 

260.63  points. — high¬ 
est  production  (point 
basis)  for  Leghorns. 

Order  Pearl  Leghorns  this  season  for 
higher  production — greater  profits.  All 
breeders  bloodtested. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM 


Write  Today 
For  FREE 
FOLDER- 


BOX  R, 


MONTVALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Start  with  Chamberlin  husky, 
healthy,  quick  -  growing  Barred 
Rock  Chicks.  They’ve  been  bred 
to  give  more  profitable  production 
of  meat  and  eggs  under  average 
farm  conditions. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight  run  or 
sexed  —  Order  yours  soon. 
Write  for  Booklet  today. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  St.  Run 

$13-100;  Pullets  $27-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100','  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  Cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN B ERG ER’S  POULTRY 
FiARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


T_0MBARR  °_N_  CH1CKS' 


Mens  maieu  wun  uiaies  num  xi.vy.-r. 
hen*.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

NOrfh  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


— STARTED  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses 
and  W.  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop..  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B^ttieboro.  vt. 


■»x 


ah  <*>» 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 

Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


S  RANGE  "she"  LT'er"  s’ ! 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and  I 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  I 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  ■ 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  g 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections),  a 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  J 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  ! 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  0.  ■ 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Payers. 
Layers  Large  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  R.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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WALTER  KETAY at 

“Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of 
our  customers.” 


4/m  EDWIN  KETAY 

“From  the  first,  we  have 
tried  to  offer  a  quality 
chick  at  a  popular  price.” 


A  lot  of  people  are  asking  these  days 
how  it  is  that  Ketay’s  has  become  in 
a  few  years  the  largest  producers  of 
chicks  in  New  York  State.  We  would 
like  to  send  you  an  il¬ 
lustrated  folder  telling 
how  this  foremost  hatch¬ 
ery  is  serving  broiler 
growers,  commercial  egg 
\  producers  and  owners 
/of  farm  flocks.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

“There’s  a  Ketay  Cross  or 
.  .  Breed  for  Every  Poultry  Need.” 

•-AYERS — “Black”  Sex-Link  baby  pullets; 

R.  I.  Reds;  White  Leghorns 
BROILERS — Rock-Hamp-Cross;  New  Hampshires 
DUAL-FURPOSE— Rhode  Island  Reds;  New  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Barred  Rocks 
All  Backed  by  Livability  Guarantee _ 


ETAY’S  Box 


B 


Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y! 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


w 

J 


NO  OTHER  REDS  ARE  GOODENOUGH  REDS 


You’ll  find  they’re  unusual  for  a  combination  of  qualities:  livability,  rapid  growth, 
rap  d  feathering,  good  egg  size,  and  high  hen-housed  average.  And  once  you’ve 
discovered  Goodenough  Red  Chicks — you’ll  be  proud  of  their  type  and  color,  too. 
Catalog.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder  20  years. 

DONALD  I.  GOODENOUGH,  R-3,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Stuck9 s 


IOt/%  Live  Delivery  lift)  Str  100  Pits  100  Ckls 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Chix  $9.  Rk-Rd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 
Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  X).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Tkurs.  Write  for  FBEB  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


ARBORV/TAE 

For  Hedges  or  specimen  trees.  5  yr.  -m  E 

flld  C  to  lO  in  Cnni  _ »  J  •  * 


-  -  *  dues,  o  yr. 

old,  6  to  12  in.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  E9 
time.  For  “Evergreens’’’  booklet  write—  FOR 

Mnsser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana.  penna.  53. 


Parks’ 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean.  ACS 
Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

Records  to  349.  Raised 
on  mountainside  ranges. 

Full  of  vigor.  Catalog. 


HOLLAND  FARM 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

SS.’&e’YLff  SBSS  e'xcSll? 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WORLDS 
<7  OLDEST  STRAIN] 


NON-BROODY  hamps 


OE  PARKS  c,  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORN'S . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  mid  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . ........ .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
_  J;  No  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Satisfied  customers  the  best  proof  that 

inn  ^ ese  no?'broody  New  Hampshires  pay. 
J  Known  for  their  extra  vigor,  growth, 
feathering,  meat  qualities,  and  egg 
iOr  production.  Order  chicks  now.  Folder 
rm_  Mass-  R-O.P.  (U.S.)  PuUorum  Clean 
Approved. 


FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 

•L  SELDEN,  Box  A-7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


2  Weeks’  Supply  Feed. 

toitA 


fiTSlL*— - Your  choice  ol 

feed  for  ordering  early!  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires, 
. .  -  Wyandottes,  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Also 

hybrids  and  started.  For  19  straight  years  MORE 
people  have  bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other  kind  I 
Big  4-color  catalog  FREE.  COLONIAL  POULTRY 

FARMS,  DEPT.  025,  MARION,  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

'  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  loo  loo 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 
Special  Gasson  S.C.  Wh.  Leg.$l3  $24  $3.50 

White  Leg.,  Large  Type . $12  $22 

B .  &W.  Rox,N . H .  Red ,Rk- Rd  Cr. $  1 5  $22  12.50 
Special  N.Hamp.Reds  &  Special 
,  „  Rock-Cross,  Direct  from  N.  H.$I8  $24  16.50 
Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice. .  .$7.50 
Ail  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D  s  ex  ini? 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EH  RENZELLER, 
B°X  R,  .  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


cm 


r-> OF  QUAUTy-CASH  OR  C  O.D. 


Destined  to  Earn  Profits 


Conn.,  V.9. 
Pullorum  Clew 
and  Approved. 


Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Sex-Links  Barred  Crosses 

i"  Carefully  bred  to  combine  fast, 
profitable  growth  with  high  egg 
production.  Big,  husky  chicks  that 
live.  Early  feathering.  Hatched 
year  'round  for  egg  Producers, 
broiler  growers.  Write  for  folder 
today — order  early. 

WILLIAM  O.  PECK 
Box  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


Reft.  p9'.  Sto  5un  P.lts'  *22-  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H 
Crn«'  5;J ’  D,?’  Ro<*?:  w-  Rocks  &  R-Red 

c  /au!T‘  JI2Au,  P,ts-  518.  Ckls.  $10. 

I  c A  S«Tn^w°oteD  C,nc,ts)-  Circular  Free. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


—  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  

\\  hy  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 

Whi,te>  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi- 

and42r? fnr  VaaekS  °ld  f°o  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work  worrv  and 

WAPAK°f  HAT^HERiCVkS-  Wm£/o0r  literature! 

w A r A K  HATCHERY  WAPAK0NETA.  OHIO 


GRAYBILLS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM 
CONTROLLED 


a.  W.  ULSH'S 


CHIX 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del  gua" 

Graybill  s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Ilear^Bteecis 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early  Mrrite 

a  u/  iii  J0IoC}T£uUr  an(J  prke  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


AMAZING  CHRISTIE  STRAIN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Stepped  up  livability,  feathering,  growth 
and  egg  production  for  bigger  profits 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries.  Box  R-93H,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEHMAN'S 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  BUFF-BANTAM  CHlnmnc  tin. 

per  pair.  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  MaleS  $5$W 

jaCH  ’  inn fmi ®,a„ch-  sh'PP'nfl  charges  paid. 
J.  H.  AUDIQUN,  Box  42,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


£  "ii  WlL.LeBi  Str‘  Run  *"•  Plts-  522-  Ckls.  $2. 

N.  H.  Reds,  R  L  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 

Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckis.  $10.  (H. 

Asst.  Ckls  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free! 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


American  Waterfowl  Association 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 


Offers  its  help  in  locating  breeding  stock  or 
eggs  for  any  variety  of  geese  or  ducks.  Write 

LAURA  B.  GANSE,  Secy.,  UPPERCO,  MD. 


B  Whiff tedo  B,reedera’  Hampshires,  Barred 

Kocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock  -  Ham  ds  hi  re  Oross  anH 
Assorted  Heavies,  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100-$7.b0.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks,  25-$6.75;  50-$I3.00;  100-$25  00? 

A,  F.  HOCKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PHODUrFwT 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900 BODUCEBS. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

— WHITE  EMBDEN  AND  TOULOTTSF 

DA\  OLD.  ADAM  KIELB,  2493  DRUMPnni  r 
BOULEVARD,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  SALE 

for  MEN  &  WOMEN 

Genuine  Goatskin 

A-2  Flying  Jacket 

SIZES  36-46 

FORMERLY  $21.95 

NOW 

$14.95 


ALL  LEATHER  W0RXSH0ES 

g?jjg 


Special  reduced  price* 

Marine  Green  Trousers  S  m0-«5.95 
LADIES  PLASTIC  RAINCOAT 

Wiiief  Gray* Tok 
Small  Medium,  Large 4. S3 

Ladies  Shirts  r,SgZf\l  s. 

Murine  Women’s  Corps.  Fine 

av38co«?f...rpfin-i.9i 


Orders  Sent  Postpaid 
Sorry,  No  C.  O.  D.’s 
Complete  Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  C0„  Inc. 


Box  X,  20  Greene  St„  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Newest  Egg  Candler 
saves  time  and 
money 


No  heat,  no  glare. 
Patented  design  uses  10-watt 
bulb  to  produce  same  light  as 
60  watts.  Savings  quickly  pay 
Original  cost.  Adjustable  support. 
Complete  with  bulb  and 
tcable.  Write  for  folder 
today.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 


SAVE  ON 

QUALITY  HARNESS 


Buy  Walsh  NO-BUCKLE  — 
famout  for  long,  low-cost  ser¬ 
vice,  lightest  non-rust  Alumi¬ 
num  Hames.  Best  fitting  Flex¬ 
ible— Adjustable  collar.  FREE 
Harness  Book.  Write  today. 


harness  company 

MAM'LrO/Z/  I'TTTNrFH  MILWAUKEE  10.  WIS. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

100%  VIRGIN  WOOL  TUBULAB  JERSEY  —  52' 
wide,  any  colors  desired  —  ideal  for  stoles,  dresses, 
and  blouses.  Colors  — $1.50  per  yard.  Black  — $1.25 
per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 

Northbore  Woolen  Mills,  Inc.,  Northboro,  Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  151. 
m  MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED:  Used  30-50  gallon  barrel  electric  churn 
without  motor.  P.  Moore,  15  St.  Nicholas  Ave„ 
New  York  26,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted.  Ncubeck,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 

The  most  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRVMRw  l  JW  Wk  l/IU/‘WE0 
CHICKS  from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STnrg  tfc,  who  start  with 


WANTED:  Information  John  Wilbert.  Father's  name 
Peater  Wilbert.  Born  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Last  seen  in  New  York  38  years  ago.  If  living  or 
dead,  notify  his  niece,  Mrs.  Edna  Kuen  Paltz,  or  his 

Park 6 17  ^‘i  'n^Y*'  9811  101st  Avenue'  Ozone 


WANTED:  Baled  hay.  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa • 
also  mixed  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa.  Wire  bales  if 
possible.  State  price  at  farm.  BOX  0419  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ' 


CORN  for  sale  for  feeding  chickens  or  cattle  I  000 

bushels  on  cob.  For  turkey  pens,  a  few  extra  rolls 
an.d  U  hexagon  netting  14  and  16  ga.  4  and 
6  ft.  wide.  Lester  Bennett,  Victor.  N,  Y. 

CLETKAC  40  H.P.  rubber  track  crawler  tractor  with 

aA*™  PK1?,y  PT0-  .Lat0  model-  Excellent  condition 
$i,Z50.  Ned.  Copenhaver,  Shawnee-on -Delaware  Pa 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


CHICKS  from  HIGH  FRoSonToCK  Kiev  ”h\sta?  Tih 
waste  feed,  time  and  money  on  inferior  chicks  *  afford  to 

IN  Bloodtested  Leghorn,  J  ®  _lnd  neither  can  you! 


feSkf°c0Rd^  SSfggSk 

tCV-'  wTth65reS  to  SsTtggs1 

M  otrg?m0t  lh“  bel*»  >»««»*■  N?SdJahs°eU“nd„S„ 

efficientt0produc°tionCafacmtieseSCrExc^,tional  Ij/cedin%  Program  and 
able  Prices.  Order  Soon  exceptional  Guarantee  —  Reason- 


CROCHETED  mittens,  baby  sets,  holders,  etc.  Price 
list.  Mrs.  Boland  Mark,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


I?/31;61''  A10“  gallon  capacity.  Good 
condition.  B.  Strain,  Ambernest.  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 

FBIEND  orchard  sprayer:  200  gallon  tank,  two  spray 
guns,  hose.  Ready  to  use.  Fine  condition.  W.  Gus 
Blasberg,  Hawthorne.  N.  J.  Phone  7-1277 


GRAVELY  Garden  tractor,  mower  and  sickle  bar 

George  Lakata,  Milmont  Park,  Pa.  “ 


Cedar  fence  "posts,  all  sizes  and  telephone 
poles.  Erwin  Ackerman  IlarrisviUe.  N.  Y.  V 


MC  KENZIE  2-row  potato  planter.  Duplex  potato 

EelmM"‘^p.roiC°ffig?n  Vffy  Trea80nabte~ 


FOR  Sale:  75  tons  round  baled  hay.  Clover  herd 
Pulaski  aN  tY10thy  mixed-  Waker  Willis,  It  'D  ! 


® srr^t^O^ilf^^ss  ^Also 

TwLydZPm,NUononFMassbrand  n6W-  Wln(16'CUnnet 


February  19,  19  J 

*■■■  - - I 


pmo  BURT  Support 

“  Aids  Injured  or 
Deformed  Bock 


|  Almost  helpless  from  a  weak  bart!/ 
says  an  elderly  woman,  “your  apn|ia„, 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  i? 
stant  relief  and  I  have  completely  1; 
gained  use  of  my  back.”  y  Ce' 


LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentle,  uplifting  support.relievingdow, 

ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortaS 
than  Plaster  Casts,  Leather  or  CellulS 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  = 
pensive  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  ea^J 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 


THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 


In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  dI 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  dot 
manent  correction.  Examples:  “Even, 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter- 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  ‘‘A spinal suf! 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a 
ithout  awful  back--1-- 


till 


- .  J  U  *  V  OUCI1IO  UUUU 

gam  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 


Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt 
and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Invest, 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


PHILO  RIIPT  frt  A4-14  PHILO  BURT  BLDG. 
rniLU  DUKI  LU.  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


FEET  OF 

AMOOK  mVCR  PRIVET  T 

HEDGE" 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Fast-growing  ,  .  .  needs  almost 
no  attention.  Fills  well  without  gaps 
-the  best  background  hedging  plant  you 
can  buy.  You  get  50  plants  (6"  to  12"), "all 
well  rooted  and  ready  for  planting 2  feet  apart. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  Just 
pay  postman  SI  plus  postal  charges! 

THE  FLOWER  SHOP,  Department  HB141,  Italy,  Texas 


/ 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electra  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  make  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  installations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electra.  -8e  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today.  )  fy 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW! 
-  ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

PeP*-  RN>  H  No.  Pearl  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Snow-White  House  Paint 


Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  60c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST„  NEW  YORK 


.$Jow,  with  this  amazing  new  Braid-Kit, 
•YOU  can  make  gay,  colorful  rugs;  hand- 
Jbags;  bedspreads;  and  scores  of  other 
attractive  home  or  gift  items  out  of  old 
clothing,  blankets,  stockings  . . .  almost  any 
imaterial-ln  Just  a  few  hours  ( not  days)- 
and  have  fun  doing  it ! 


EASY  AS  1-2-3 


_ _ _  Just  cut  your  cloth  into 

■•otrips,  slip  through  3  cone-shaped  braiders  that 
icome  with  your  Kit,  and  braid.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it !  No  sewing,  no  ironing,  no  hand-folding. 
Braids  EVENLY;  won’t  ravel;  shows  no  raw 
‘edges  or  sewing  on  either  side. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  includes  com¬ 
plete  Kit  of  3  braiders  plus  clear,  easy-to-follow 
instructions— all  for  only  $1, 

AT  OUR  RISK 

Send  no  money.  Just  send  in 
coupon  below.  Pay  postman 
only  $1  plus  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age  when  Kit  reaches  you,  or 
send  dollar  now  and  WE  pay 
postage.  Either  way,  use  Kit 
for  10  full  days  at  our  risk. 
If  not  100%  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  Kit  and  get  your  dollar 
back.  Could  anything  be 
fairer? 


YOUR  GIFT 
For  Promptness 


If  you  speed  your 
order  NOW,  we 
will  include,  at 
no  extra  charge, 
sensational  met¬ 
al  Braid  Lacer 
that  keeps 
thread  invisible; 
makes  rugs  re¬ 
versible,  lay  flat! 
Supply  is  limited 
so  order  TODAY 
to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting  this  free 
gift. 


*  RAE’S,  Dept. 


I 


I 


307  Filth  Ave„  New  York  17,  N.  V. 


EXTRA  CASH 
IS  YOURS 

—  all  year  ’round 
by  selling  easily 
made,  beautifully 
braided  items  to 
friends,  neighbors  I 


RUSH,  at  once: _ complete  Braid-Kits  @  $1  J 

•j  per  Kit  under  your  Unconditional  Guarantee.  Be  B 
1  sure  to  include  my  FREE  Cift  with  each  Set  I 

)  NAME _  | 

|  ADDRESS _  | 


□  Payment  enclosed. 


0  Send  C  O.D 


:J 
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Dones  White  Holland  Poults 

Original  Heavy  Meat  Type 

Hatched  from  eggs  received  direct  from 
this  famous  breeder’s  own  laying  flock. 
Thp  duality  of  the  laying  flock  determines 
thP  duality  of  the  poult.  Your  turkeys 
,‘ill  equal  those  raised  on  the  Domes 
White  Holland  Ranch.  Medium  sized  (not 
Inall)  Long  Deep  Keel.  Much  in  demand 
by  the  Retail,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  trade. 
Write  for  details,  prices  and  open  dates. 

PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 

V.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed 

Box  R-2,  Holland,  Mich.  Phone:  6-7498 


BroadBreastedBronze 

All  our  Breeders  are  carefully  selected 
Mass.  State  tube  tested,  no  reactors. 
Those  Poults  are  the  best  money  can 
buy.  Order  now.  We  also  have  Sexed 
Tom  Poults  for  60  cents;  each. 

No  Orders  Taken  Less  Than  100 

HATCHING  EGGS  OF  HIGHEST 
QUALITY  FOR  SALE 

Write  for  Catalog 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 


NORTON,  MASS. 


DUCKS. 


HILLPOTi 


can 

make  good 

QUALITY#  PROFITS 

\TURKEYS#  with  this  ex- 
, CHICKS#  cellent  stock. 

Over  40  Years’ 
Experience. 

FREE  FOLDER 
Save  time  — 

Phone  Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
Poultry  Farm 

Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


■jmniXBSMxnm 

Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Vagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write— 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Micb. 


KNOLL’S  GRIFFIN 

STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FOR 

APRIL  and  MAY  DELIVERY 

KNOLL  TURKEY 

FARM 

Rt.  4,  Box  R-2,  HOLLAND, 

MICHIGAN 

LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean, 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Bellsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Folder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


-WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

J  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
grains.  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Erlce  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
Certified — Pullorum  Passed.  Broad  Breast 
„  Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 
BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Sj?D.E.R  POULTS  NOW  —  Silver  Ward  Mammoth 
uroadbreasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also 
uomes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  All  stock  U.  S. 
C.«pL°.ved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  FREE  Catalog,  rea- 
w«a2  6  Pr*ces,  discount  on  early  orders.  SILVER 
wARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


JANSSEN  “DUTCH  BOY' 


Broadbreast  Bronze  bred  to  mature  faster  on  less  feed, 
excellent  livability.  TJ.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 
.  Big  Discounts  Now.  Free  Literature. 

Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-73,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

IJJAJ-L  TYPE  TURKEY  —  U.  S.  Approved-Pultorum 

n^ln-  Be,tsville  White  poults.  Excellent  body  type,  bring 
HI  prices  when  marketed.  Write  for  information. 
MABSTQN’S  “Turkey  Land,’’  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Me. 

WhRuE,YS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
iy.  ..."ellanu.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
^LINE  S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

rir»°?f  Breasted  Bronze.  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
SPintr7-J??.erS-  No  eggs  purchased.  Poults  70c  each. 
ELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Eo^^f  rT~.  B0URB0N  RED  Royal  Palm  Breeders. 
J9s  and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


Feeding  Space  for  Chicks 

With  all  that  is  said  about  pro¬ 
viding  floor  space  for  growing  chicks, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  crowding, 
it  is  not  always  recognized  that  in¬ 
sufficient  feeding  space  likewise  is 
dangerous.  Often  harm  is  done  be¬ 
fore  the  operator  realizes  that  more 
space  should  have  been  provided.  The 
needs  of  the  chicks  increase  very 
rapidly  during  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  additional  hopper  space  as  well 
as  more  house  room  must  be  supplied. 
There  should  be  no  piling  up  and 
wild  scrambles  at  the  feeders,  or 
waiting  for  “second  table”  if  healthy, 
vigorous  birds  are  to  be  grown. 

While  it  probably  is  a  good  thing 
to  permit  mash  boxes  to  go  empty 
for  brief  periods  now  and  then,  feed 
should  be  replenished  frequently 
enough  so  that  chicks  do  not,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  de¬ 
velop  vicious  habits.  Doubtless  many 
chicks  found  to  be  eating  litter  have 
been  driven  to  it  because  they  could 
not  get  at  the  feed  boxes.  Weaker 
chicks  are  crowded  or  driven  away 
by  the  stronger  ones.  The  nagging 
and  fighting  thus  developed  are  one 
cause  of  cannibalism,  which  may  per¬ 
sist  after  the  cause  is  corrected. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for 
chicks,  do  not  be  guided  solely  by 
specifications  and  rules.  Observe 
whether  there  is  serious  crowding 
when  fresh  feed  is  supplied.  Chicks 
should  not  have  to  eat  three  deep 
at  the  hopper.  Especially  during 
periods  when  all-mash  is  fed,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  chicks  need  longer 
to  eat  their  fill  than  when  hard  grains 
or  scratch  is  fed.  See  that  there  is 
sufficient  space  for*  any  chick  to  eat 
at  any  time. 

For  the  first  few  days  new  cup 
flats,  laid  on  the  floor  make  very 
satisfactory  feeders.  Some  poultry- 
men  use  newspapers,  turned  daily, 
with  good  results  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  Supply  feed  sparingly, 
in  quantity  so  that  it  will  not  be 
scratched  off  into  the  floor  litter. 
Later,  shallow  boxes  or  feeders  with 
wire  guards  or  reels  are  advised  to 
prevent  chicks  getting  into  or  foul¬ 
ing  the  feed  and  to  prevent  chicks 
picking  or  scratching  feed  out  of  the 
hopper.  After  chicks  are  several 
weeks  old,  still  larger  boxes  or 
troughs,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  will 
hold  feed  sufficient  to  cut  down  labor 
in  feeding.  Wire-covered  stands  or 
platforms  are  very  desirable  when 
coccidiosis  is  likely  to  be  a  problem, 
since  the  spilled  and  wasted  feed, 
contaminated  by  droppings,  falls 
through  the  wire  and  is  out  of  reach 
of  the  chicks.  d.  h.  h. 


Turkey  Poults  and  Weak 
Legs 

Last  year  my  turkey  poults  de-  - 
veloped  weak  legs;  they  were  raised  I 
on  a  chick  starter.  What  do  you  sug-  j 
gest?  Also,  can  they  be  raised  on  the 
ground?  A.  f. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  ' 

I  would  suggest  that  you  use  a  good 
commercial  mash  specially  designed 
for  starting  turkey  poults.  Such  a 
mash  is  higher  in  protein  than  the 
chick  starter  which  you  used,  and 
may  help  correct  the  trouble  you  ex¬ 
perienced  with  weak  legs  in  your 
poults  last  year.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  poults  may  have 
been  weak  when  hatched,  but  the 
chick  starter  used  was  also  possibly 
not  quite  what  they  needed  for  a 
good  start. 

You  can,  of  course,  grow  these 
birds  on  the  ground,  but  you  will 
have  much  less  trouble  from  black¬ 
head  if  you  raise  them  on  wire  or 
slatted  wooden  yards. 


Buying  Hatching  Eggs 

Is  it  all  right  to  buy  hatching  eggs 
in  another  State?  Is  there  a  law 
against  this,  or  can  I  buy  eggs  for 
hatching  any  place  I  desire?  a.a.c. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  eggs  are  regularly 
shipped  long  distances.  If  eggs  are 
properly  packed,  they  can  be  easily 
shipped  to  you  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  In  some  cases  eggs 
may  be  damaged  in  transit,  but  this 
might  occur  even  on  short  trips.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  you  can  buy  eggs  wherever 
you  may  desire;  there  is  no  law 
against  this.  Your  success  in  hatch¬ 
ing  them  will  depend  on  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  breeding  stock 
which  produces  them,  as  well  as  your 
own  success  in  incubating  them. 


TEELMAN’ 


Day  Old  and  Started 

CHICKS 

From  High  Producing  Flocks 
Breeders  Bloodtejted, 


PIONEER  STRAIN 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Heavy  Winter  Layers,  High  Livability, 

Excellent  Egg  and  Body  Weight 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


5  to  7  lb.  Hens,  Steady  Production,  Big  White  Eggs, 
Top  Notch  Birds  for  Commercial  Egg  Farms. 


CROSS  BREEDS 


8arred  Cross  or  Sex  Link,  Hardy,  Disease  Resistant, 
Broilers  2  to  4  Weeks  Earlier,  Heavy  Producers. 


Broad -Braaat.d  Bronx* 
TURKEY  POULTS 


FREE  CATALOG 
Writ*  today. 


STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARM 
R.D.  1,  LANSDALE.  PA. 


Box  502 


FOR 


ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

>  Largest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 
buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I'll  guarantee  our 
chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 

White  Leghorns  ( from  progeny-tested 
breeders ).  New  Hampshires.  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambertville  631J 


LEADING  ALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENS 
ALL  U.S.  CONTESTS  —  AS  OF  JAN  1st 

(Our  Western  New  York  Contest) 

Also  Top  New  Hampshire  Pen  at  Pennsylvania 
This  is  the  kind  of  PERFORMANCE — PROVEN 
INHERITANCE — that  goes  into  every  chick 
that  is  shipped  from  our  breeder  hatchery. 
Write  for  catalog  describing  these  “Egg-Laying- 
Non-Broody  Hamps”  all  Mass.,  17.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Clean. 

WOOLTOP  FARM.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7.  EAST  PEPPERELL.  MASS. 


U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  New 
'  Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
,  Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 

dotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandottes. 

Order  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 

„  .  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 

Dept.  12-R,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  AND  BELTSVILLE 
POULTS.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC. 
ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 

WHITE  HOLLANDS  EXCLUSIVELY  For  36  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS — Jamesway  heavily  insulated, 
economically  operated.  SINE,  RN5,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

Iiivo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


M  O  U  L'S  VIGo*- 

N£W  WfMPSHiffVs 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 

Birds  dressed  off  at  4%  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Bre'eding  the  Reason 
Back  of  their  ability  lies  26  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That’s  why  Moul’s  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Today 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul’s  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOUL’S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Moul’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 
Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


ii  lb. 

*  COCKEREL 


BITTNER’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

YOU  GET  MORE  MEAT  IN 
LESS  TIME 

with  Mammoth  Hamps.  Finished  high¬ 
est  for  breed  at  Chlcken-of-Tomorrow 
finals !  Mammoth  Hamps  also  made  faster  weight  gains 
—  returned  52.5  cents  per  bird  net  profit  at  12  weeks 
(14.6c  above  average  of  other  strains)  at  Morris  test. 
14  years  trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  to  im¬ 
prove  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

never  a  reactor  in,  14  years  testing.  Capacity  being 

Chicks  T^.,ru?erV%your  Mammoth  New  Hampshire 
Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

f (r BROOK  4  box  r 

C/&PM C  Westmoreland  Depot, 
rMKiTI*  New  Hampshire 


'pAR^tTChicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer-proven 
for  high  livability,  fast  growth  and 
feathering,  quality  meat,  and  heavy 
production  of  big  eggs.  AH  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
—  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked;  Crosses 

Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season.  — —  order  early. 
Write  Today  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

^  ^44  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREE- 
bred 

for 

HIGH 
productioh 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  new  all-time  high  egg  record  for 
breed !  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
j- — direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
r21  years  of  Balanced  Pedigree-Breed¬ 
ing  help  you  get  fast  growth — early 
maturity — more  eggs,  more  meat. 
Sexed  and  cross-bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
catalog  today! 

FREE  CATALOGS 


r* 

■ 


i 


ff 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name . . . . . . 


Address ..... 
State. . 


1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
L— to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

"  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED-Week*  to  months 
closer  to  market. 


CAPONS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  Sh,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer-  You  save  Yaising  expense,  risk.  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America’s  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


rmutotU  I  OH 

baby  chicks 

for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&W£  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 
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BABY 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  CHICKS 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100 

10  extra  baby  chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  before 
March  1,  to  be  shipped  any  time.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 
pullorum  tested  breeding  flocks.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery. 
100%  live  arrival. 

Prices  Per  IOO 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


ORDERED 


White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White  &  Black  Minorcas . . 


$11.95  $14.40  $13.45 


12.95 

12.95 


14.95 

23.50 


13.90 

6.00 


$Q.95 

Oany  breed 

ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 


$10.50 


Per 

100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


YOU  CAN  BE 
suite  WITH 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EXTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  MEAT 


Select  from  Wene’8  12  Straight  Breeds  and  Crosses.  Get  Maximum  Livibility 
and  Top  Production. 

R.O.P.  SIRED — Highest  production  pullet  chicks  guaranteed  from  100%  R.O.P 
Sired  Breeders  (30%  Wene  Breeders  R.O.P.  Sired). 

WENE'S  5-POINT  SELECTION  (size,  vigor,  production,  early  maturity  and  ELMER  H.  WERE 
meat  characteristics)  assure  you  the  finest  chicks  available. 

U.S.-N.J.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

NEWCASTLE  RESISTANT  CHICKS 

Chicks  with  inherited  immunity  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  weeks  against  Newcastle 
Disease  are  available.  Ask  for  them. 


Wtie  Breeding  Farm  wbare  stock  Is  proved  and  constantly  Imsroted 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST  box  b-6 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


WENE — a  name  that  made  Vineland  the  chick  capital  of  America. 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-328  EGG 
ROP  SIRED  CHICKS 

Get  benefits,  years  ROP  improvement.  Fa¬ 
mous  trapnest  strains.  New  Hampshires, 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Customers  get  wonder¬ 
ful  livability.  Try  our  Crossbred  Chicks: 

Hybrid  vigor.  Barred  Cross 
(Rock-Hamp)  for  dual-pur¬ 
pose.  Sex  -  Linked  Cross 
(Red-Rock)  for  high  speed 
production. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 

"Baby  Beef  Broilers" 

Fast  growth.  High  feed 
efficiency.  Very  meaty 
breasts.  Columbian  pat¬ 
terned  white  plumage.  Easy 
dressing.  Superior  broilers. 

For  Oar  FREE  Catalog 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


KERR’S^l/yCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


This  year,  get  Kerr’s  Chicks  to  fit  your  farm  needs. 
Raise  chicks  from  proven  strains,  selected  from 
America’s  finest.  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION, 
get  Kerr’s  egg-line  chicks.  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Sex-Linked  Cross.  All  outstanding 
egg-bred  strains.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COM¬ 
BINED,  raise  Kerr’s  Dual-Purpose  Chicks.  Top 
quality  meat-egg  strains  in  Barred  Cross,  New 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  FOR 
EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  get  Kerr's 
broiler-line  chicks.  Real  meat- 
type  crosses  and  pure  strains. 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  Write  today. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Foundation  8.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Koch’s  Vigorous  Chicks 

Laying  -  Contest  Proven  Strains  Antigen  Tested 

(Parmentus)  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Crosses.  White  &  Barred  Rocks,  English  White  Leg., 
Quality  &  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


eisfet'* 


LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Aid.  mchAtt  IS  KURDS  —  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Special 
Crosses  and  N<j\v  Hampshires  direct  from  New 
Bngland.  Also  others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying 
—  Our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits 
You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Run 
>r  Sexed  Available  Now. 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Offi¬ 
cial  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


POSTAL  CARO 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 


HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAHstenrille,  Penna. 


CARRISON 


IsioteeA- 

PROFITS  SOAR— 


.  .  .  when  you  can  get  meat  and  eggs 
quicker  and  on  less  feed.  Our  specialized 
breeding  makes  this  possible.  Cornish- 
Rocks  —  “The  perfect  broiler  cross  ’  — 
grow  quickly  to  market  size,  have  more 
tender  breast  meat,  bring  premium  prices. 
The  Garrison  Cross  (Wyandotte  x  W.  Rock) 
for  meat  and  eggs.  Also  Rock-Reds,  Sex- 
Links,  and  several  popular  pure-breds.  All 
breeders  bloodtested — -no  reactors  found.  Get 
full  information  in  our  catalog — write  today. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 


19R  E.  COMMERCE  ST.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith’s  Elec.  Hatchery). Large  Type 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  Cross  Breeds  &  Mixed. 
Catalog  Free,  Write: 

FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


-White  Leghorn  Chicks - 

Bloodtested.  Newcastle  immune  about  four  weeks. 
Sexed  and  straight-run.  Write  for  Circular. 

GEO.  B.  HAUSMAN,  Rt.  2,  COOPERSBURG.  PA. 


S'  U.  S.  APPROVED*, 


PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.S.  APPROVED 
Flacks.  Here  is  positive  assurance  ~ 
when  you  bay  WOLF  Chicks  that 
they  are  from  flocks  rigidly 
selected  by  an  approved 
state  inspector  for  con 
stitutional  vigor  and 
egg  production. 


WOLF 


"FARMERS’  FRIEND  ”  CHICKS 

You’ll  save  money  by  ordering  WOLF’S  Chicks  j 
now  at  special  low  prices.  8  popular  breeds  ' 
backed  by  39  years  of  rigid  culling  and  selec¬ 
tive  mating.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with 
t overnight  delivery  to  most  points. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  from  U.S.  APPROVED,  Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled  Flocks.  Shows  how  to  make  more 
money  with  your  poultry.  WRITE  TODAY. 


WOLF  FRUND"*  HATCHERY 

Dept.  5  .  .  .  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  interested  in  raising  capons. 
I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  a  poul¬ 
try  magazine,  and  want  to  know  if 
that  concern  is  a  reliable  one.  The 
name  is  Capons,  Inc.,  Commack, 
L.  I.  Please  tell  me  all  about  them 
if  you  can.  f.  z. 

New  York 

We  understand  that  this  is  a  new 
corporation  launched  by  none  other 
than  Fred  Hoffman  of  The  Farmers’ 
Outlet  fame.  Readers  will  recall  the 
disastrous  experiences  shippers  had 
in  transactions  with  that  concern, 
which  were  reported  in  this  column, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  unsettled. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  recommend  the 
new  corporation  and  our  caution  is 
BEWARE. 

About  two  months  ago  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  concern  was  drilling  test  holes 
for  oil  in  this  part  of  our  county. 
Since  that  time  a  few  independent 
drillers  have  been  around  with  “Oil 
and  Gas  lease”  contracts.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find  anyone  who  will  say  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  oil  here.  Can 
you  find  out  if  this  is  a  legitimate 
proposition?  It  all  seems  on  the  level 
but  we  would  like  to  be  sure  before 
I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  sign  any¬ 
thing.  Nothing  has  been  seen  or  heard 
of  them  during  the  last  month. 
Thank  you.  e.  g. 

New  York 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  is  oil  in  any  given 
section  unless  a  survey  had  been 
made  by  a  responsible  party  who  is 
conversant  with  the  methods  for  de¬ 
tecting  oil  or  gas.  Many  times  there 
are  rumors  that  oil  might  be  found 
and  skillful  promoters  take  this  as 
an.  opportunity  to  sign  up  the  un¬ 
suspecting  in  contracts  that  are 
binding  only  on  the  land  owner.  Any 
such  contract  should  be  signed  only 
after  a  competent  lawyer  has  passed 
on  it.  We  cannot  understand  why  a 
California  company  should  come  east 
to  locate  oil,  and  we  are  led  to  ad¬ 
vise  caution  as  the  method  used  has 
some  smell  of  a  scheme  to  get  a  name 
on  a  dotted  line.  There  have  been 
several  convictions  for  fraud  and 
misrepresentations  in  these  alleged 
oil  leases  and  care  must  be  exercised, 
as  our  friend  has.  However,  without 
a  survey  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  locality  shows  a 
promise  of  oil  or  gas  and  nothing  will 
be  lost  by  waiting  until  some  definite 
evidence  is  given  that  it  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  proposition.  In  the  meantime  we 
consider  it  wise  to  refrain  from 
signing  contracts. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  two 
young  men  came  to  our  village  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  represented  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  They 
promised  to  take  our  sewing  machine 
and  convert  it  into  a  portable  electric 
model  and  return  it  before  Christmas. 
They  had  printed  forms  from  the 
Singer  Company  and  we  considered 
that  they  were  reliable  and  turned 
over  our  machine  to  them.  Many 
others  in  the  neighborhood  did  the 
same  and  I  believe  some  20  sewing 
machines  were  taken  out  of  our  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  neighborhood  is  practi¬ 
cally  machineless.  Is  there  any  help 
you  can  give  us?  My  machine  was  No. 
22873  round  bobbin  type.  SO.  H. 

Vermont 

This  is  a  most  despicable  piece  of 
work.  We  have  heard  nothing 
quite  so  unscrupulous  in  many  years. 
There  is  little  evidence  or  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  us  track  down  these 
two  young  men,  but  we  will  ask 
our  readers  to  watch  out  for  them, 
and  if  they  should  appear  in  your 
neighborhood  with  such  a  propo¬ 
sition,  call  a  state  trooper  immedi¬ 
ately.  We  think  a  dragnet  should  be 
put  out  through  the  country  for  any 
one  who  would  do  such  a  wholesale 
trick  as  this.  We  hope  the  authorities 
will  lend  a  hand  in  tracking  them 
down. 

I  am  the  owner  of  black  locust 
wood  which  would  produce  several 
thousand  locust  posts.  Could  you  in¬ 
form  me  if  there  is  a  market  for  these 
posts  and  what  they  would  bring. 

Oklahoma  e.  m.  l. 

We  would  refer  our  friend  to  the 
Wood  Utilization  Service  at  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  New  York.  They  issue  a 
marketing  bulletin  offering  items  for 
sale  and  others  that  are  wanted,  and 
no  doubt  could  suggest  a  concern  who 
could  use  material  for  posts.  We  hope 
our  Oklahoma  friend  finds  a  market. 


Do  you  know  if  the  Industrial 
Chemical  Company,  7  West  44th  St 
New  York  City,  is  a  reliable  concern? 
Early  last  year,  they  gave  us  a 
franchise  to  use  their  moth  proofing 
process  in  the  area  of  Bangor  and 
Brewer.  For  this  license,  we  paid 
them  $50.  Later,  we  found  that  a 
similar  license  was  given  in  the  same 
area  to  another  concern.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  wrote  to  Industrial  Chemical 
asking  for  a  refund  of  our  $50.  We 
can  get  no  reply.  Can  you  help? 

Maine  e.  e.  b. 

Industrial  Chemical  Company  is 
no  longer  at  7  West  44th  St.,  New 
York  City.  We  have  learned  that  it 
had  telephone  service,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  desk  space  also,  at  that  address, 
but  gave  up  both  last  September! 
Being  advised  that  the  Company’s 
main  office  is  in  Ste.  Foy,  Quebec, 
Canada,  we  have  written  five  letters 
to  that  address  .No  reply  has  yet 
been  received,  nor  has  any  of  our 
letters  been  returned.  Concerns 
which  do  not  pay  attention  to 
legitimate  complaints  and  simple 
business  inquiries,  hardly  inspire 
confidence.  The  incident  is,  therefore, 
reported  here  as  a  warning  to  any 
Rural  New-Yorker  subscriber  who 
may  be  contacted  by  Industrial 
Chemical  Company. 

We  sent  to  the  Wolffaire  Electric 
Products,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
small  electric  drill.  It  came  and  we 
paid  $7.61  C.  O.  D.  for  it.  However, 
it  was  not  a  powerful  enough  drill  to 
go  through  even  a  pound  of  lard  and 
it  was  sent  back  by  insured  parcel 
post  on  their  request.  They  did  not 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  them  since. 
We  asked  them  to  send  a  more 
powerful  drill,  but  this  they  have 
ignored.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
them  to  either  send  us  a  new  drill 
or  refund  our  money?  w.  R.  R. 

Vermont 

The  Wolffaire  Electric  Products,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  did  not  respond  to  our 
first  letter,  and  subsequent  letters 
have  been  returned  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  concern  is  out  of 
business.  The  experience  of  our 
reader  is  put  on  the  record.  Such 
companies  have  a  way  of  starting  up 
at  other  addresses  and  with  the  same 
or  similar  names.  Put  up  the  stop, 
look  and  listen  signal  if  they  come 
back. 

I  have  made  a  check  on  freight 
rates  and  have  decided  that  the 
corporation  did  not  make  much  profit 
on  my  carload  of  wood.  The  carload 
definitely  was  not  the  one  I  sent  but 
if  I  could  get  credit  from  the  rail¬ 
road  for  the  right  load,  the  freight 
would  most  likely  be  as  high  or  even 
higher.  Perhaps  the  corporation  did 
not  check  on  the  freight  rates  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  when  they 
quoted  the  rates.  For  the  above  rea¬ 
sons  I  am  dropping  the  matter  and 
have  written  them  to  that  effect. 
Thank  you  for  your  services.  c.  R. 

Connecticut 

We  are  publishing  this  letter  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  a  fair  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  reader  who  seemed  to  have 
a  just  cause  for  grievance  and  found 
that  there  were  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  The  corporation  too  ex¬ 
hibited  a  good  interest  and  the 
matter  was  concluded. 

A  pyramid  “friendship  club”  fad 
is  said  to  be  on  the  wane  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  originated  the  plan  called 
for  a  payment  of  50  cents  or  one 
dollar  as  an  entry  fee.  The  names 
were  listed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
and  as  a  new  name  was  added,  names 
were  moved  up  until  the  person  at 
the  top  was  reached  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  paid  $2,000.  The  clubs 
met  weekly.  It  was  said  some  clubs 
had  gone  in  for  $50-a-head  pyramids 
with  a  $100,000  pay-off.  Another 
rumor  claimed  some  one  had  started 
a  pyramid  at  $100.  Figuring  out  the 
system  it  was  shown  that  2,000  per¬ 
sons  would  have  to  pay  in  their 
dollars,  without  a  break  in  the 
pyramid,  before  the  ftfst  person 
would  get  his  pay-off.  To  pay  all 
these  2,000  persons  would  require 
2,000  times  that  number  or  4,000,000 
people.  It  is  the  old  endless  chain 
scheme  no  matter  how  it  is  presented, 
and  loss  is  inevitable.  Law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  called  the  scheme 
illegal.  The  Post  Office  Department 
classed  such  schemes  as  fraudulent 
when  the  mails  were  used  to  further 
them. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted, _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WOtlEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

"  ,1,'fectives  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 

livens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
de,  ts  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry.  48  hour  week.  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 

Thiells.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  beekeeeper  for  1949.  Give  full  par- 
"ticulars.  Lavern  Depew.  Auburn,  N.  Y, _ , 

rr.  nlY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 

Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ . 

m\LE  help  wanted:  Married  wash  man  with  ex¬ 
perience.  $200  minimum  salary.  Call,  write  or  wire 
..'Let  Bradford  Hospital,  Bradford.  Pa. _ 

miRAD  men  or  women:  Ideal  opportunity  to  increase 

vour  income  if  you  know  farms  and  rural  property. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Either  full  or  part  time.  Leads 
furnished.  Car  and  telephone  essential.  Write  giving 
brief  personal  history.  Eastern  Real  Estate  Agency, 

3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED!  Qualified  married  man  to  operate  pro¬ 
ductive  general  farm  and  handle  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd.  Tractor  equipment  and  modern  living 
makers  Give  pertinent  information  as  to  qualifi¬ 
cations,  etc.,  in  letter  preliminary  to  interview. 

L.  w.  Heller,  R.  D-  1,  Yardley,  Penna. _ 

COUPLE,  year  round.  Northern  Connecticut.  Woman 
good  cook,  housework;  man  lawns,  flowers;  $150 
monthly.  References.  BOX  0335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
INDUSTRIOUS,  middleaged  married  man  for  general 
farm  work,  Dutchess  County.  Owner,  non-resident. 
Must  know  care  of  poultry,  pigs,  vegetables  and 

grounds.  Drive  truck  and  tractor.  Salary  $125  with 
modern  apartment.  BOX  0336,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HERDSMAN:  Superior  individual  with  extensive 

background  handling  high  producing  cattle.  Position 
with  future.  Write  details,  experience,  background, 
salary.  Boutecou  Farms,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
MIDDLEAGED  housekeeper,  unattached  who  appre¬ 
ciates  country  home.  Private  modern  quarters.  Two 
adults.  Give  experience  and  references.  Address 

BOX  0360,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

COUPLE-  Small  private  estate.  North  Shore,  L,—I. 

25  miles  from  New  York.  Plain  good  cooking; 

husband  to  assist  as  houseman  and  gardening,  no 

driving  Excellent  servant  quarters.  No  children.  Just 
two  adults  in  family.  Anyone  interested  in  good 

home  salary  secondary  need  apply.  References  re- 
ouired.  BOX  0366,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Gardener]  handyman:  Married.  References  for 

ability  character  required.  Must  own  car.  Private 
estate,  Northport,  L.  L.  N.  Y.  BOX  0401,  Rural 

New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

COOK  and  downstairs  worker.  No  heavy  cleaning. 

Private  bedroom,  sittingroom,  bath.  Bruce,  Edge- 
wood  Drive,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  _ 

.MARRIED  farmer,  capable  operating  60-cow,  200-acre 

farm,  located  north  Jersey,  with  own  help  on  wage- 
share  basis.  References.  BOX  0408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BOOKKEEPER:  Middleaged  woman  looking  for  home, 
or  woman  with  child  to  board  in  school.  Competent, 
qualified  person  to  have  charge  of  books  for  insti¬ 
tution.  Salary  open,  full  maintenance  offered.  BOX 

0409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEHOLD  helper  wanted.  Small,  new  house.  Own 
apartment  of  bedroom,  sitting  room  and  bath.  Could 
accommodate  one  child.  Airs.  A.  A.  Hand,  Greenwich, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Manager  for  private  dairy  farm.  Experi¬ 

enced  graduate  of  agricultural  college  preferred. 
Seven  room  house  provided.  Willard  P.  Hunnewell, 
Wellesley,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

SALARY  and  board  for  middleaged  companion  to  old 

lady.  Isolated  country  position,  one  hour  by  bus 
from  New  York  City.  Large  private  home,  two  adults ; 
other  help.  No  laundry.  Light  cooking  on  cook’s  day 

out.  Write  Alfred  MiHer,  Ramapo,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Good  home  and  working  conditions.  C.  Allen 

Patrick,  Pleasant  Hill,  Salem,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMAN,  under  50.  General  housework,  cooking. 

Physician's  home.  Husband,  wife,  two  children.  Good 
home,  and  wages  to  right  person.  Mrs.  David  Kohn, 
Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Telephone  Mt.  Pocono  3691. _ 

ELDERLY  woman,  stay  in  evenings  for  room,  board, 

small  salary.  BOX  0427,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  fruit  and  vegetable,  single  man. 

Permanent.  Good  wage3  and  board.  Start  now.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  National  Agricultural  College, 
Farm  School,  Bucks  County,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  to  work  small  dairy 

and  horse  farm  near  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Salary  in¬ 
cludes  house  and  privileges.  Write,  giving  complete 
qualifications  and  references  to  BOX  0428,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  on  modern  Holstein  farm 

near  Rochester.  Small  family  preferably  with  able 
working  son.  Both  good  milkers.  Good  wages,  future 
to  dependable  people.  Attractive  house,  conveniences. 
State  experience,  qualifications.  George  Corby,.  Honeoye 

Falls,  New  York, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Intelligent  middleaged  woman  as  cook  in 
country  home.  Good  home.  Good  salary.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  BOX  0430,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  who  can  do  gardening,  repairing, 
painting.  Small  cottage  your  own  home,  electricity, 
running  water,  stove  heat.  Work  four  day  week.  Own 
cooking.  $70  month.  BOX  0431,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  all  around,  single,  middleaged  man,  on 
estate  poultry  farm;  March  1st.  BOX  236,  Man- 
hasset,  N,  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  woman,  white,  to  care  for  six 
children.  No  experience  necessary.  We  have  young 
woman  for  housework  and  need  a  person  to  assist  with 
housework  and  supervision  of  children.  Liberal  time 
off.  Own  room,  bath,  board  and  $100  monthly.  Call 
collect  Manhasset.  3403.  Write  Alla,  8  Allston  Place, 
Manhasset,  Long  Island.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man;  honest,  sober;  familiar  with 

farm  work;  to  help  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 
Milk  family  cow.  Good  board.  Give  age,  past  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

GARDENERS:  Several  reliable  young  men  for  mainte¬ 
nance  work  and  landscaping,  March  1st.  Good  pay. 
Write  Nassau  Landscaping  and  Maintenance  Company, 
Albertson.  Long  Island.  _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  must  be  reliable,  fond  of 

children,  preferably  middleaged  and  interested  in  a 
good  home.  W’rite  care  P.  O.  BOX  383,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COUPLE,  responsible  caretakers  estate;  wife  excellent 

cook,  housekeeper.  Husband,  superintendent,  garden¬ 
er,  farmer,  butler,  mechanic;  references.  Furnished 
cottage,  BOX  0337,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

VETERAN,  40,  neat,  careful,  knowledge  of  repairs 

and  upkeep  desires  place  on  farm  (preferably  fruit) 
as  assistant.  BOX  0402,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
POULTRY  manager  or  similar  position,  college  gradu- 
ate,  experienced,  sober,  married,  available  about 
April  1st.  References.  Robert  Coles,  Dover  Plains, 
New  York, _ 

GARDENER,  superintendent,  married,  no  family;  care 
of  estate,  greenhouses,  gardens,  all  types  of  mainte- 
Pance,  References.  BOX  0305,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  manager:  All  branches;  uncommon  food  pro- 

Yorker*011  ’  paying  results-  BOX  0340,  Rural  New- 


DISPLACED  Lithuanian  family,  two  children;  now 
in  Europe,  seeks  farm  position  here.  Some  farm 
experience.  Elena  Anderson,  15  Bush  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. _ 

FARM  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  open  for  engagement.  Life  experience  handling 
purebred  dairy  cattle.  Strictly  sober,  honest,  capable 
and  efficient.  Only  first  class  proposition  considered. 
BOX  0347,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER  seeks  gentleman  determined  undertake 
profitable  farming  enterprise.  BOX  0318,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple  want  farm  work.  BOX  0403, 
Rural  New-Yorker _ 

MANAGER,  dairy,  poultry,  hog  farm.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience,  Cornell  training,  knowledge  milk,  egg  sales, 
fancy  dressed  fowl.  Married,  45,  four  children.  Only 
first  class  proposition  considered.  BOX  0404,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  farm  manager,  45,  life  experience  with 
purebred  dairies,  also  purebred  Hereford  beef  stock, 
seeks  position  on  modern  set  up.  Take  complete 
charge;  would  rent  iarm.  Now  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
BOX  0410,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  single,  one  year  experience  milking 
machine  and  tractor.  BOX  0411,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CITY  couple,  in  forties,  no  children,  open  to  propo¬ 
sition  for  use  of  their  services,  or  willing  to  act 
as  caretakers  in  exchange  for  living  quarters.  High¬ 
est  character  references.  BOX  0412,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

DAIRYMAN,  general  farmer,  experienced,  seeks 
position.  Require  house.  Available  immediately. 
Hedler,  Pleasantvilie,  N,  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  middleaged,  American,  capable, 
experienced.  References.  BOX  0413,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  fully  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  herd  management,  crop  rotation, 
fitting  and  caring  for  sales  or  exhibition.  Graham 
School  training,  excellent  references.  Married,  small 
family.  Available  April  1st.  BOX  0414,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

FARM  manager  position.  40  years  of  age.  Wife  and 
family.  Best  of  references.  BOX  0415,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  forestry,  30,  married,  de¬ 

sires  to  work  into  estate  or  farm  managership. 
Robert  Phares,  R.  D.  4,  Lewisville  Rd.,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

FARM  estate  superintendent.  Energetic,  reliable, 
college  graduate,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  dairy 
farming,  crop  management,  handling  of  labor,  use  of 
modern  machinery  and  upkeep  of  estates.  Will  assure 
profitable  results.  BOX  0416,  Rural  New-Yorker 

SWISS  farmer,  agricultural  college  graduated,  single! 

hard  worker,  desires  position  with  good  prospects  on 
farm  or  in  other  agricultural  enterprise.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  cattle,  general  crops,  machinery.  Best 
references.  BOX  0417,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  student,  19,  wants  job  on  dairy 
farm  preferably  Ayrshires  from  March  to  September. 
BOX  o4‘20.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

RELIABLE  elderly  single  man,  seeks  position,  farm¬ 

ing,  poultry  experience;  monthly.  John  Klein,  68 
State  St,,  Hackensack,  N,  J,  _ 

RELIABLE,  experienced,  maintenance  man  desires 

position,  with  house  furnished.  BOX  0421,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  21,  current  agricultural 

graduate,  experienced  layers,  chicks,  general  poultry 
farm  work,  desires  work  beginning  March.  Up-to-date 
poultry  farm,  for  full  board  plus  wages.  Dependable, 
honest.  BOX  0422,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  and  one  son  wish  modern  equipped 

farm  on  shares  or  by  month.  We  are  experienced  in 
all  farm  and  dairy  equipment.  Available  any  time. 
BOX  0423,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man,  three  children,  desires  position, 

poultry  farm;  caretaker;  references.  R.  Allen,  422 
West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

GARDENER,  single,  49,  seeks  work.  Egelhof, 

Brewster,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMAN,  Scottish,  poultry  farmer;  wishes  position, 

poultry  farm,  learn  methods;  smaU  farm.  BOX  0429, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ ■ _ 

HANDYMAN,  caretaker,  gardener,  poultryman.  Single, 

work  inside  or  out.  BOX  0432,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  good  cook;  has  son  15. 

Looks  for  congenial  home.  Salary  expected.  Good 
high  school  essential.  BOX  0435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  49,  single,  reUable,  desires  steady  work; 

anything.  Very  handy  all  around.  BOX  0436,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

COLLEGE  graduate  wants  position  as  assistant 
herdsman  or  assistant  manager.  Location  unim- 
portant.  BOX  0437,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 

ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race. 
Philadelphia  2. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man,  B.  D.  1  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homea,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  ~  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N,  Y. _ _ 

RETIREMENT  farm.  Everything  for  modern  living. 

Income  from  rental  farm  land.  Send  for  brochure. 
Harry  Bilker,  Westover,  Maryland. _ 

FARM:  188  acres,  Frederick  County;  130  tillable,  30 
open  pasture,  wood,  timber.  Amply  watered,  rolling 
land,  fertile.  Short  distance  hard  road.  Large  brick 
house,  tenant  house,  good  condition,  ample  out¬ 
buildings.  bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water.  Balti¬ 
more  milk  market.  $18,000,  half  cash.  Old  age.  Owner 
Dudley,  Mt.  Airy,  Maryland.  Ayrshire  cattle  and  some 
equipment  available.  _ 

WEST'S  new  1949  catalogue,  1.000  farm  and  business 
bargains.  Free.  West's  Farm  Agency.  QE-6, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pa, _ 

FARMS,  businesses,  also  homes  with  two  acres  from 
$2,500  up.  W.  R,  Taylor,  New  Gretna,  N,  J. 

FOR  Sale:  20-acre  fruit  farm;  mostly  pears  with 
sweet  cherries  and  apples.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Modern 
residence  with  bath  and  hot  water  heat.  Large  barn. 
Located  east  bank  Hudson  River.  BOX  0316,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder  1 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  CobleskiH  7, 
“Eastern’'  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  and  crop  farm:  240  acres;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land,  balance  under  cultivation.  Good  soil.  Two 
large  barns,  chicken  house,  8-room  house,  electricity. 
30  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  milking  machine, 
cooler,  heater.  Permanent  pasture,  alfalfa,  winter 
wheat,  apple  orchard.  P.  L.  Harpending  Est.,  Dundee, 
New  York, _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  40  acres,  $3,200. 

140  acres.  20  cows,  some  tools.  $12,000;  $3,000 
down.  400  acres,  modern  buildings,  stable  for  80 
cows.  Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Agent. _ _ 

FARM  for  sale,  63  acres,  equipped  or  unequipped. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Iioentopp,  Oak  Grove  Rd., 
Swedesboro,  N.  J, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Turkey  farm,  109  acres  with  breeders  and 
all  equipment,  modern  house,  artesian  weU.  A 
real  business  all  established.  Also  poultry  and  dairy 
farms.  H.  C.  Sparks,  Bondsville,  Mass.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  106  acre  farm  located  near  hard  road 
with  a  9- room  brick  house  newly  papered  and 
painted  inside  and  out,  a  brand  new  barn.  well, 
stream,  woods,  electric.  A11  tractor  land.  Immediate 
possession.  Price  $12,500.  If  interested  call  33250 
or  write  C.  W.  Worley,  300  Boundary  Ave.,  Hanover, 
Penna. 


WANTED:  Dairy  or  fruit  farm,  must  border  on  good 
lake  or  have  large  spring  fed  stream  running 
through  farm.  Kindly  give  complete  information  In 
first  letter.  Pay  all  cash.  BOX  0365,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn, _ 

GREENWOOD  LAKE,  on  concrete  road,  half  acre,  2 
cabins,  electricity,  well,  former  greenhouse  foun¬ 
dation.  $6,800.  Terms.  Send  for  circular.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick.  N,  Y, _ 

WARWICK,  acre,  3-room  shell,  view.  $3,300.  Easy 
terms,  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

MONROE,  4  houses,  stone  barn,  brook,  station  2 
miles,  on  concrete  road.  $40,000.  Suitable  for 
gentleman's  farm,  or  bungalow  colony.  Circular.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Colonial  house  with  fireplace;  modern 
conveniences;  excellent  garden  spot;  small  hen 

house.  Mrs.  Sara  Lawton,  Belfast,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  SmaU  acreage,  upstate  farm,  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  village  or  town.  BOX  0405,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale.  Will  sell  cheap  250  acres; 

60  head  purebred  Holsteins;  sell  fully  equipped  or 
plain  farm.  Electricity  and  water  all  around,  good  soil, 
house  and  barn,  Russell  Schubert.  Athens,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  house,  some  acreage;  convenient  to 
N.  Y.  C, ;  reasonable.  BOX  0406,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

224  ACRE  productive  dairy  farm,  70  stanchion  barn, 

concrete  silo,  new  8-room  main  house,  two  tenant 
houses.  Gerard  Vanaer  Schaaf,  R.  D.  1,  Middletown, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  to  lease  by  April  1st.  Sale  of  farm 
makes  it  necessary  for  working  owner  to  move  his 
herd  of  registered  Guernseys.  Would  like  to  lease 
farm  with  buildings  suitable  for  carrying  on,  BOX 
0407,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  with  or  without  option  to  buy,  small 

dairy  farm.  Give  fuU  information  in  first  letter. 

A,  Anspacher,  R.  D,  2,  Pine  Bush.  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy,  poultry  farm.  180  acres,  8-room 

house,  silos,  23  tieups,  room  for  1,500  layers. 
BOX  65,  Oneco,  Conn. 

MASSACHUSETTS  poultry  farm,  capacity  3,000 

layers.  Six  incubators,  5  cages,  range,  32  shelters. 

Insulated  brooder  house;  5-room  cottage.  BOX  0418, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

NEW  year-round  cottage,  aU  modern  improvements, 

small  tract  of  land,  50  miles  from  New  York. 

Charles  Laurita,  Hightstown,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY  farm:  187  acres.  Extra  good  buildings.  50 
big  Holsteins.  Good  equipment,  tractor.  Near  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  Priced  to  sell.  Many  others.  Bunnell  Agency, 
Davenport,  N.  Y.  Phone  2361,  _ 

WOULD  like  to  establish  store  in  village  where  one 
is  needed,  would  buy  building  or  house  to  convert 
into  store.  BOX  0424,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Small  boarding  house,  improvements;  near 
village.  Rent  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  0425,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

FIVE  acres,  2  houses  6  and  3  rooms  each  with  bath, 
deep  well,  spring,  2  story  22x90  ft.  concrete  block, 
2-story  16x40  frame,  rabbit  or  chicken  houses,  hog 
house ;  20  miles,  25  minutes  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  heavily  travelled  highway,  ideal  business  location 
$25,000  to  handle  $10,000  cash.  Whitehouse  Rabbitry, 
Fairfax,  Virginia. _ 

THREE  aero  broiler  farm,  equipped,  9,000  capacity, 
modern  5-room  housa  on  Long  Island.  BOX  0426, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

DAIRY  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  160  acres  and 
boarding  house,  17  rooms,  all  improvements.  Cottage. 
$19,000,  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  farms;  71%  acres  in  Finger  Lakes 
region,  5  room  house,  two  barns,  $3,000.  60  acres, 
12  miles  out  of  Elmira.  12  rooms,  electricity,  water 
and  bottled  gas.  Large  barn;  $3,000.  Jennie  Johnson, 
3013  Lake  Rd.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale;  Farm  with  good  10- room  house,  aU  im¬ 
provements,  beautiful  lawn,  ideal  retirement  farm 
or  summer  boarding  home.  Lynn  Persons,  Hartwlck, 
New  York. _ 

"230”  DAIRY-Stock  and  equipment.  Truly  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm  in  Rensselaer  County,  fronting  macadam 
highway  near  Hoosick  Falls;  includes  $21,000  worth 
stock,  70  head  cattle,  also  tractor  and  complete  line  of 
equipment;  beautiful  2-family  residence,  10  rooms, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  all  utilities,  lovely  lawn;  barn 
36x40,  35  stanchions;  3  silos;  5-car  garage;  poultry 
house,  brooder  house,  many  other  buildings;  230  acres, 
200  tiHable,  balance  pasture-woods;  priced  right. 
Terms.  No.  23,019.  West's  Farm  Agency,  L.  J. 
Parrish,  Box  95,  Route  22,  So.  Main  St.,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  186  acres,  30  cow  barn,  buckets,  silo,  6- 
room  house,  furnace,  bath,  other  buildings,  good 
location.  Price  $7,509.  60  acres,  30x100  barn,  10-room 
house,  poultry  house,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  On 
Route  166.  Price  $8,000.  For  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  write  Craine  and  Miner,  Licensed  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. _ 

QUIET  village  home,  8  miles  from  Hudson;  churches, 

schools,  bus  service,  electricity,  insulated,  stove 
heat,  good  condition.  $2,500;  taxes  $35.  Possession 
now,  F,  E,  Drumm,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Farm,  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania  or 
vicinity.  Hard  road,  some  fruit,  bottom  price. 
BOX  925,  White  Plains.  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  chicken  farm;  Long  Island.  Suitable 
for  broilers.  BOX  0433,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BARGAIN:  80  acres,  garden  soil,  500  ft.  state  road 
frontage,  largo  barn,  10-room  house,  bath,  hot 
water  heat,  oil  burner;  good  for  tourists,  hotel,  bar, 
gas  station.  Write  BOX  441,  Red  Hook,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  134  acre  farm,  10-room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  telephone,  lumber,  20  cows 
and  all  pertaining  machinery.  Contact  owner,  Antonio 
Rodrigues,  Box  31,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Palmer,  Mass, 
Telephone  79-W-3. 

10  ACRES  with  new  12x18  ft.  building;  20  miles 
from  Albany;  $1,000.  BOX  0434,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

TWO  fine  farms:  One  equipped  for  dairy  that  wHi 
handle  50  head.  One  fine  stock  farm  with  necessary 
buildings,  close  town,  schools,  etc.  Good  roads.  I.  T. 
Bagley,  Box  92,  Blackstone,  Virginia. _ 

FAMILY,  two  adults  and  boy  nine  years ;  desire  to 
rent  five  or  six  room  modern  apartment  or  house  in 
good  neighborhood  and  within  short  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City.  BOX  0438,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  state  price,  details.  BOX 
0439,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  108  acre  dairy  farm.  Eastern,  Pa.  State 
highway.  Large  barn  accommodates  60  head. 
Stanchions  and  box  stalls,  tile  silo.  Large  house. 
Modern  machinery.  Glen  Almus  Farm,  care  941  Center 
St,,  Freeland,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  in  one  year 
at  least,  70  acres,  equipped  farm,  with  20  stanchions, 
Grade  A  barn  with  water  buckets,  with  or  without 
stock,  house  must  have  improvements;  state  sale  price 
and  rental  in  first  letter  also  complete  description. 
BOX  0440,  Rural'  New-Yorker. _ 

CHESTER  County.  Pennsylvania:  Farms  and  estates, 
commuting  distance  of  Philadelphia  and  Wilming¬ 
ton.  $9,000  to  $77,500.  Details  on  request.  Francis 
Hall.  Broker,  F.  &  M.  Building,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

BUFFALO  area:  Amazing  value,  500-acre,  grand 
stock  farm,  $70  per  acre!  three  houses,  barn  40x110, 
L’s  34x80,  30x40,  silos;  get  illustrated  folder.  Others, 
businesses-feed,  fuel,  building  supply,  $42,000 :  es¬ 
tablished  75  years,  sale  settle  estate.  Hendrickson 

Bros.  (29th  Tr.),  Cobteskill,  Eastern  N.  Y. _ 

BRICK  ''Victorian”  for  inn,  nursing  home,  $18,000. 

Seven  acres,  cottage,  $5,500;  320-acre  stock  ranch, 
two  sets  buildings,  68  Angus  cattle;  $40,000.  Feed, 
building  supply,  38  year  ownership;  $13,500  for 
fixtures,  equipment,  two  trucks.  Cabin  court.  17 

singles,  eight  doubles,  restaurant,  house,  $50,000. 
Farms,  ranches.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County.  N.  Y, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  only  four  miles  from 

Stroudsburg  and  85  miles  from  New  York.  Fertile 
farm  of  106  acres  with  a  half  mile  of  a  very  large 
trout  stream.  On  good  R.F.D.  mall  road.  Modern 
house  of  five  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  furnace.  Very 
large  dairy  barn  with  16  stanchions.  Possession  30 
days  or  less.  Low  taxes.  $11,300.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor,  Opposite  Post  Office,  East 

Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


VETERAN  seeks  farm  50  miles  New  York.  No  down 
payment,  pay  as  rent.  Consider  share  proposition. 
BOX  0442,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house  and  bar  and  grill;  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  Yearly  business.  Good  opportunity. 
BOX  51,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. _ 

AT  present  the  best  buy  on  my  list,  farm  of  152 
productive  acres,  two  miles  from  active  village,  45 
miles  to  Buffalo.  Splendid  large  barn,  8-room 

modern  bouse;  25  head  of  cattle,  20  large  hogs;  all 
implements  including  tractor  and  combine.  Large  tract 
of  timber.  Price  complete  $17,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Rent:  125  acre  farm,  new  barn  with  28 
stanchions,  small  apple  orchard,  sugar  bush. 
Charles  L,  Toms,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ 

SMALL  farm  wanted  near  Erie  Railroad.  Charlie 
Erlander,  407  Edinboro  Rd,,  Staten  Island,  N,  Y. 

EQUIPPED  near  U.  S.  No.  20.  Fine  dairy-poultry- 

truck  farm  200  ft.  off  4-lane  parkway;  attractive 
home,  six  rooms,  bath,  hardwood  floors,  all  utilities, 
shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  barn  40x60,  15  stanchions, 
drinking  cups;  silo;  garage;  milk  house;  poultry 
house;  tool  shed:  18  acres,  lots  fruit;  fine  line  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Price  complete  only  $6,500.  B-5572 
West’s  Farm  Agency,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
On  U.  S.  20  east  of  Madison. 

485  ACRE  dairy,  two  homes.  Strictly  one  of  the  best 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Includes  $5,000  worth 
of  equipment,  buildings  worth  twice  asking  price. 
Modern  Colonial-style  home,  12  rooms,  tile  bath,  hot 
air  heat,  hardwood  floors,  utilities,  beautiful  lawn; 
also  10-room  house  with  bath,  electricity,  hot  air 
heat ;  huge  barn  40x110,  56  stanchions,  water  cups ; 
two  silos,  stock  barn  34x80:  horse  barn  30x40;  3- 
car  garage;  poultry  houso  500  capacity;  three  brooder 
bouses;  other  buildings;  485  acres,  300  exceHent 
tillage,  balance  watered  pasture-woods;  trout  stream 
on  farm;  aged  owner  ill,  anxious  for  quick  sale 
B-8452  West’s.  John  Kelso,  South  Lake  St.,  Pavilion 
N.  Y.  On  Route  19. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid,  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar.  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  10  lbs.  white  clover  postpaid  third  zone 

$3.17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  new  low  prices  on  five  gallon  cans  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon's  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida,  _ , _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $2.00 

bushel.  Tangerines  or  mixed  fruit  $2.50  bushel. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

HONEY-Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat.  Five  pound 
pails  delivered  $1.25.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield, 
Penna.  _ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 

packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seedless 
grapefruit,  $4.25;  oranges,  $4.65;  half  and  half, 
$4.45;  red  or  pink  grapefruit,  $5.25;  Temple,  oranges. 
$5.65;  %  Temple  oranges,  %  seedless  grapefruit, 

$5.00.  Tangerines,  %  bushel,  $3.45.  Florida  honey 
(shipped  with  fruit  only),  1  pound,  $.32,  5  pounds, 
$1.45.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N,  J. 

HONEY :  60  lbs.  light  clover  $9.00 ;  darker  clover 
$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  buckwheat  $7.20.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5  pound  pails  $1.50 
postpaid.  Forty-five  years  of  bee  keeping.  Purity 
guaranteed.  Greulick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Best  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  pre¬ 
paid.  We  ship  by  express  or  freight.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  N,  Y. _ 

QUALITY  clover  honey,  6  lbs.  $1.80;  12  lbs.  $3.45. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs.  $2.35.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  M,  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  mcney  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat.  5  lbs.  pail 
$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Case  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, _ 

MAPLE  syrup:  No.  1  grade  $5.50  a  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

5  pound  can  clover  honey,  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St,,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS:  Fancy  handpicked  now  ready.  Buy  direct 

and  roast  them  yourself.  Five  pounds  $2.25;  10 
pounds  $3.95:  50  pounds  $15.00  delivered  prepaid. 
J.  P.  Councili  Company.  Franklin,  Virginia, 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  graded, 
hand  selected.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  Jumbo  size  shelled 
halves  5  lbs.  $5.25.  Choice  broken  halves  and  pieces 
5  lbs.  $4.50.  Delivered,  insured,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed  unconditionally,  J,  Tru3  Hayes,  DiHon,  S.  C. 

BUTTERNUT  meats  $1.50  pound  post  paid  third 

zone.  George  Daniels,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 
CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.00! 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone,  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

FALL  honey  medium:  5  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid  third 

zone.  In  new  60  lb.  cans  granulated,  $7.00  not 
postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St„  Canandaigua, 
New  York. _ 

HONEY  for  overseas  packages  in  sealed  cans.  Six 

2%  pound  cans.  $3.95;  12,  $7.50  postpaid  third 
zone,,  Arp's  Apiaries,  Catskill,  N,  Y,  _ 

HONEY:  White  clover,  little  basswood,  60  lb.  can 

$10.  L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y, _ 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.25. 

Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20  all  prepaid  third 
zone.  John  Mosher,  Moravia.  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  sunshine  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or 
mixed,  $4.15  bushel  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 

color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3.75; 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25.  As 
good  as  the  best  you've  had  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd., 
Clearwater,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 

shipped  from  our  own  groves.  Express  prepaid 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct,  90  lb.  box  $7.50; 
55-lb.  bushel  $4.60.  All  grapefruit,  box  $7.00; 
bushel  $4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island, 
Florida. 


Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25:  %  bu.  $2.75;  X  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED  by  elderly  gentleman,  quiet  home  on  small 

farm  with  one  or  two  people  more  my  age.  Farm 
stocked  or  without  stock.  Can  place  stock,  good 
stable.  BOX  0441,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - — - JL_ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Case  Pick-up  hay  baler  model  N  C  M; 

A-l  condition.  Sweet  Clover  Farms,  Mountainville, 
New  York, _ 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98  post¬ 

paid.  Rag  carpet  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St, .  Hazleton.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Small  power  cider  mill.  W.  O.  Skeels! 

Route  1,  Laurel,  Maryland. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages  after  May  5th, 

2-lbs.  $4.50;  3  lbs.  $5.60,  queens  included;  $1.00 
per  package  books  order.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  148. 


DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 

HELP  GET^MORE  DONE ,  EVERY  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR 


All  over  America  it's  proving  itself  a 


YEAR  'ROUND 
TRACTOR 


SNOW  PLOWING-Dearborn  Snow 
Plows  are  raised,  or  lowered  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
Attached  by  means  of  the  Dearborn 
Universal  Frame  (sold  separately). 


WOOD  CUTTING  — Carry  the  Dearborn 
Cordwood  Saw  on  the  Ford  Tractor 
right  to  the  job,  then  lower  to  work¬ 
ing  position  by  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control... Belt  tightens  automatically. 


0  all  ’ round  performance 

Naturally,  you  first  think  of  a  tractor  in  connection  with  field  work. 
And,  the  more  you  use  a  Ford  Tractor  in  the  fields,  for  plowing,  disc¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  the  like,  the  more  respect  you  have  for  the  way 
it  buckles  down  to  heavy  pulling  and  tough  going  .  .  .  for  the  way 
it  “takes  the  toil  out  of  the  soil”  and  the  amount  of  work  it  helps 
you  get  done  in  a  day. 

Here’s  a  tractor  that  can  handle  a  really  tough  plowing  job  and 
bring  new  speed  and  efficiency  to  other  kinds  of  heavy  field  work. 
It’s  a  tractor  that  will  please  you  with  the  quality  of  its  work  and 
surprise  you  with  its  economy. 


PLOWING— The  Ford  Tractor  ispowered  . 
to  handle  the  Dearborn  two-bottom, 
14-inch  moldboard  plow  .  .  .  also  disc 
plows,  middlebusters,  2-way  plows, 
furrowers  and  sub-soilers. 


CULTIVATING— You  may  choose  what¬ 
ever  type  cultivator  you  prefer  . . .  lift 
type  spring  shank,  rigid  shank  and 
front  mounted  attachments  for  either, 
as  well  as  listed  crop  cultivators. 


All  this  is  the  result  of  more  than  40  years  of  Ford  power  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  designing,  building  and  operating  tractors.  You’ll 
see  this  experience  reflected  in  advanced  engineering,  features 
unmatched  in  other  tractors,  quality  construction  and,  above  all,  in 
all  ’round  performance. 

^  all  ’round  the  farm 

On  most  farms,  there’s  more  time-consuming  drudgery  outside  the 
crop  fields  than  in  them.  With  a  Ford  Tractor  and  the  right  Dearborn 
Equipment,  you  can  put  power  and  speed  into  such  jobs  as  scraping, 
leveling,  loading,  ditching,  terracing,  excavating,  digging  post  holes, 
sawing  wood,  or  clearing  snow. 


COMBINING —Whatever  the  crop  you 
are  harvesting,  the  Dearborn-Wood 
Bros.  Combine  can  be  relied  on  to  cut, 
thresh  and  clean  efficiently,  under 
both  good  and  bad  conditions. 


MOWING— Take  full  advantage  of  good 
weather  with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  a 
Dearborn  Mower.  The  mower  shown 
here  can  be  attached  in  8  minutes. 
Can  mow  up  to  25  to  35  acres  a  day. 


You  can  get  to  and  from  these  jobs  in  a  hurry,  lift  and  lower 
most  Dearborn  Implements  by  a  finger  touch  with  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  and  change  from  one.  implement  to  another 
with  astonishing  speed.  You  can  save  countless  hours  of  heavy 
muscle -work  a  year. 

^  all  year  ’ round 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  keep  a  Ford  Tractor  busy 
for  many  extra  hours  in  a  year  . . .  hours  when  it’s  saving  you  time  and 
drudgery,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  shed.  You’ll  see  the  difference 
in  the  greater  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  and  in  the  way  this 


CORN  PICKING-The  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 
make  a  fast,  clean-picking,  depend¬ 
able  combination.  Rows  from  30"  to 
42"  easily  handled.  Extra  big  husking 
bed  adds  to  picking  capacity. 


LOADING— The  Dearborn  Standai 
Manure  and  Material  Loader  lifts  ai 
lowers  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraul 
power,  carries  loads  to  wherever  yi 
want  them  dumped.  Heavy  duty  mod 
also,  available. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


tractor  can  be  used  to  improve  farms  and  increase  earning  power. 
Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  all  about  all  the  ways  you  can 
use  a  Ford  Tractor,  all  year  ’round. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


4  LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  —It  identifies  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer.  You  can  depend  on  him  for  practical 
power  farming  help,  for  genuine  parts  and  dependable 
mechanical  service.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know  better. 


COPYRIGHT  19 49.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 
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Daffodils— Harbingers  of  Spring 
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M  a  r  k  e  t  i  n  & — T  he  No.  1  Project 


may  not  have  been  so  when 
the  Pilgrims  touched  New 
England  but,  near  the  half¬ 
way  point  in  this  Twentieth 
Century,  A.  D.,  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  perishable 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


produce  has  become  the  big  task  confronting  —citrus  in  California  and  the  Gulf  States, 


The  train  approaches  the  area  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Now  the  reverse  of  assembly  occurs  ThP 
are  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  70  per  compact  units  are  broken  down.  One  car'g0 
cent  are  employed  in  distribution  and  services,  here,  another  goes  there.  Each  car  is  brok  ** 
Today,  the  bulk  of  the  crops  are  raised  on  into  separate  boxes;  in  turn  each  box  is  broken 
those  areas  most  favorable  to  their  production  into  “two  pounds  for  29  cents”  or  “15  cents 


the  horticultural  industry.  Look  at  the  figures,  pears  in  California,  apples  and  winter  pears  in 

nPU~  _  *  2*  A •  i  1  111  «  .1  ^  _  ^ 


The  farm  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  United  States  is  approximately  two  and  a 
quarter  billions  of  dollars,  while  the  retail 
value  is  approximately  10  billions  —  four 
times  the  farm  value.  To  put  it  another  way, 
the  product  on  the  farm  averages  25  cents, 
while  the  cost  of  handling,  transporting,  and 
selling  is  75  cents. 


the  Pacific  Northwest,  potatoes  in  Idaho  and 
Maine,  strawberries  in  Tennessee  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  sour  cherries  in  Michigan,  and  so  on.  The 
railroads  make  big  business  of  this  hauling. 
There  are  over  a  million  cars  of  fresh  fruit  and 


head.”  Each  operation  of  collecting  many 
small,  loose  units  into  large  compact  ones  costs 
money.  At  the  other  end  of  this  line,  each 
step  in  the  breakdown  of  largo  compact  units 
into  the  smaller  units  of  consumption  costs 
money.  This  is  modern  living. 

Then  every  so.  of  ten,  the  fickle  consumer, 


Who  Gets  the  Consumer-s  Orange  Dollar 


ISi? 


The  orange  makes  a  good  case  history,  and 
the  records  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  which  handles  100,000  cars  of 
oranges  a  year,  make  a  good  place  to  start. 

Imagine  a  consumer  in  New  York  City.  He 
bought  oranges  in  1948  from  the  retail  store 
at  a  rate  of  $6.84  a  box.  The  re¬ 
tailer  really  served  as  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  consumer;  he 
handled  the  money.  Of  the  $6.84 
that  he  received,  he  kept  $1.77 
(25.9  per  cent)  and  paid  $5.07  to 
the  jobber  from  whom  he  bought 
the  box.  The  jobber  in  turn  kept 
43  cents  (6.3  per  cent),  the  rail¬ 
road  kept  $1.32  (19.3  per  cent), 
and  the  fruit  exchange  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  received  the  $3.32  (48.5  per 
cent)  which  was  left.  To  this  point 
in  the  narrative,  then,  it  has  cost 
51.5  cents  out  of  each  dollar  paid 
by  the  consumer  to  get  the  fruit 
to  him  from  the  packing  shed  in 
California. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  next  took  18  cents  (2.6 
per  cent)  for  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  the  box  of  oranges.  The 
packing  operation  took  98  cents 
(14.3  per  cent),  the  picking  and 
handling  operations  took  40  cents 


1/  WilV.  XlVXViU  vV/llbUInGr 

vegetables  that  move  to  market  by  rail  each  as  though  not  knowing  what  he  wants,  sudden- 
year  —  89,000  from  Texas,  105,000  from  ly  stops  buying  a  specific  item.  Onion’s  may  be 
Florida,  56,000  from  Maine,  45,000  from  Idaho,  cheap,  but  the  customer  may  not  want  onions 
312,000  from  California,  42,000  from  Arizona,  Carrots  may  be  expensive,  but  the  customer 
56,000  from  Washington,  and  22,000  from  may  want  carrots.  What  are  the  psychological 


Oregon.  This  does  not  count  truck  movements. 

All  this  costs  money.  It  costs  on  the  aver¬ 
age  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound 
to  move  produce  cross  country  from  one  coast 
to  the  other,  and  it  costs  one  cent  a  pound  to 
move  it  from  North  to  South.  Here  is  where 


T'Vfti'Pixtot  's*.  W  .Vy 
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Here  is  how  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  oranges  is  divided  up.  It  is  typical  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  means  that  producers  have  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 


factors  that  make  humans  act  as  they  do’ 
Why  does  a  housewife  drive  to  a  self-service 
store,  trot  all  around  the  place  waiting  on 
herself,  lugging  the  packages  to  her  private 
car,  and  dragging  them  all  the  way  home  when 
she  could  order  the  same  standard  brands  by 
telephone?  There  are  explanations, 
of  course,  but  they  are  made  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  rather 
than  by  way  of  prophecy  of  what 
is  to  come.  Who  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  such  a  change  30  years  ago? 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  story 
that  the  perishable  products  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Those  who  seem  to 
know  say  that  it  is  the  displays  of 
perishable  products  —  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat,  and  poultry  — 1 
that  make  the  modern  super 

markets.  They  say  that  these  great 
self-service  stores  cannot  exist 
without  a  great  variety  and  dis¬ 
play  of  good  perishable  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  that  the  housewife 

comes  to  select  perishables  and 

incidentally  collects  staples.  In 
other  words,  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  are  taking  on  increasing 

importance. 


/>  tihtl  x.V'v 


(5.9  per 

cent),  and  the  grower  got  what  was  left,  which 
means  that  he  received  $1.76  (25.7  per  cent) 
for  the  fruit  as  it  stood  on  the  trees.  That  is 
the  story  of  farm  commodity  after  farm 
commodity  in  general  terms  in  this  modern 
year  of  1948  just  passed. 


the  producer  close  to  market  has  an  enviable 
advantage.  Hauling,  packing,  refrigeration, 
icing,  switching,  unloading,  trucking,  packag¬ 
ing,  local  delivery  —  all  carry  a  charge  that 
someone  must  pay. 

And  as  one  studies  the  situation,  he  gets  the 
picture  of  two  great  funnels  placed  end  to  end, 


People  who  know  these  facts  respond  differ-  the  one  funnel  reaching  out  to  production  and’ 


ently.  Some  are  startled.  Some  are  puzzled. 
Some  cry  out  for  a  larger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Some  are  downright  angry. 
Some  are  studying  the  matter  and  seeing  such 
things  as  the  advantage  they  may  have  by 


the  other  reaching  to  the  consumer.  Into  the 
large,  open  end  of  the  production  funnel  as 
though  sucked  up  by  a  giant  vacuum  sweeper 
come  the  oranges,  the  apples,  the  grapes,  the 
apricots,  the  raisins,  the  carrots,  the  cabbage, 


being  close  to  market  or  by  developing  local  the  lettuce,  the  potatoes,  the  prunes,  the  snap 
markets,  and  this  is  the  most  sensible  thing  beans,  the  tomatoes,  the  pears,  the  peaches, 
t0  do<  the  celery,  and  the  dozens  of  other  items.  At 

each  step  they  are  compressed  into  smaller, 


Why  Such  a  Tremendous  Cost? 


more  compact  units,  until  finally  they  become 


A  logical  first  question  to  ask  m  trying  to  solid  trains  of  packed  boxes  running  through 
analyze  this  situation  is,  “Why  must  there  be  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnels  to  market, 
this  tremendous  cost  for  ‘ 


handling  and  marketing?” 
The  answer  is  that  it  is 
all  wrapped  up  with  our 
modern  civilization,  which 
is  identified  with  special¬ 
ization.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  a  man  had  was 
a  dog  and  a  gun.  His 
neighbors  helped  him  put 
up  a  house  and  a  barn. 
He  was  his  own  producer, 
handler,  and  consumer. 
Today,  production  is  a 
specialist’s  job,  to  a  point 
where  only  15  men  are 
needed  back  on  the  land 
to  produce  the  food  needed 
by  themselves  and  85 
others  not  on  the  land. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
five  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  employed  in  pro¬ 
duction  (three  and  one- 
half  per  cent  in  agri¬ 
culture),  while  25  per  cent 


Is  Pre-Packaging  an  Answer? 

_  ^  Tjatural  question  is  “What  lies  ahead?” 
Will  it  be  pre-packaging  at  the  point  of  pro¬ 
duction?  There  are  violent  debates  on  this 
subject  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  in  backing  the  best 
guessers.  But  they  are  not  all  likely  to  be  right. 
Must  the  more  perishable  materials  like 
tomatoes  be  packaged  near  the  consumer,  and 
will  the  less  perishable  materials  like  apples 

nearer  the  Points  of  production? 
Will  freezing  and  canning  operations  replace 
fresh  handling?  Will  a  depression,  or  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  sound  the  death  knell  to  pre¬ 
packaging  as  it  did  in  the  1920’s,;> 

„.  C<“  e« ng.  habits  o£  a  na«on  be 

changed  .  The  25  million  boxes  of  oranges  from 

California  m  1915  became  50  million  in  1925, 
100  million  in  1935,  and  200  million  in  1945; 
yet  they  were  moved  at  a  profit.  The  average 
American  housewife  spends  18  cents  out  of 

each  dollar  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  yet  nutrition¬ 
ists  say  it  should  be  21 
cents  and  that  the  ideal 
diet  would  increase  this 
amount  to  23  cents.  Sour 
cherries  have  increased  in 
production  from  70  million 
pounds,  to  300  million 
pounds.  Consumption  of 
green  and  leafy  vegetables 
has  increased  steadily, 
while  that  of  apples  and 
potatoes  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined  for  several  decades. 
What  will  the  future  hold? 
Will  advertising  help? 


Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Go  Hand  in  Hand 


SCho°*™+  h?ndlin9>di.sVlayin9>  and  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  —  one  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  m  maintaining  a  continuous  flow  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 


These  are  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  a  great  in¬ 
dustry.  What  can  the  pro¬ 
ducer  do?  The  first  thing 
(Cont’d  on  Page  185) 
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Raise  Your  Own  Geese 

By  Paul  Ives 


<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  laying  period  for  a  goose  is  usually  not 
over  three  or  four  months  in  the  year;  during 
the  Spring  when  grass  is  lush  and  plentiful, 
TROUGH  the  centuries  for  a  thousand  you  will  find  that  a  goose  will  eat  but  little 
1  years  the  verdict  has  been  universally  feed  besides, 
favorable  to  the  goose.  Writers  on  agriculture  Chinese  geese  will  lay  from  20  to  50  eggs 
all  ages  have  rendered  a  unanimous  per  season,  starting  about  February  1  and 

1  nmion  on  the  goose  as  a  valuable  friend  to  continuing  until  about  June.  If  well  kept  and 
opi  .  ,, _ r _ _ men  with  nipntv  nf  preen  grass  throughout  the 


a  somewhat  delicate  operation  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  exper^pnce  to  perform 
satisfactorily.  For  in  appearance,  young  geese 
until  at  least  a  year  old  look  almost  identical 
and  even  after  they  reach  a  year  of  age,  it  is 
extremely  puzzling  to  definitely  decide  which 
is  the  gander  and  which  is  the  goose.  The 
Pilgrim  baby  goslings  are  different  in  color 
opinion  therrfore"  amazing  *  that  men.who  with  plenty  of  green  grass  throughout  the  when  hatched.  The  male  is  a  yellowish  orange, 

rtp  devoted  thought  and  time  and  study  to  Summer,  many  times  they  will  lay  a  second  the  same  as  any  other  white  variety,  but  the 

imnrovernent  of  all  other  races  of  domes-  clutch  early  in  the  Fall  when  cool  weather  baby  goose  is  a  yellowish  olive  and,  as  their 

I  animals  and  birds  have  persistently  shied  begins.  Romans  or  Pilgrims  will  not  as  a  rule  down  is  shed  and  the  little  feathers  grow,  they 

•Lv  from  this  the  most  potentially  profitable  lay  as  many  eggs  and  only  occasionally  will  become  a  soft  French  grey,  thus  making  it 

nf  all  the  long  list  of  creatures  serving  him  by  they  make  the  Fall  contribution.  nerfectlv  easv  to  tell  the  sex  from  the  time 

0  .  The  middleweights  are  the  American  Buffs, 


furnishing  food.  With  prices  of  turkey,  chicken  -  . 

_nd  eggS  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  red  meat,  the  Crested  Romans  which  are  heavier  than 

soaring  sky  high  and  with  little  indication  of  the  English  plain  headed  variety,  and  the  farm 
nv  immediate  downward  trend,  it  is  only  variety  of  both  Toulouse  and  Emden.  While 
natural  that  the  goose,  which  will  produce  not  strictly  speaking  different  varieties,  they 
■  ore  fine  food  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  less  are  five  or  more  pounds  lighter  in  weight  and 

.  '  correspondingly  more  useful  for  practical 


expense  than  any  other  domestic  bird  or  ani¬ 
mal,  should  begin  to  recei\ 
due  attention  and  respect. 

Geese  Cost  Little  to  Raise 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  produce  225  pounds 
of  fine,  plump  five  months  old  geese  at  a 
total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  feed,  plus  grass 
that  might  well  be  going  to  waste  around  your 
farm  grounds  —  and  this  from  one  pair  of 
geese  that  can  be  kept  for  a  year  on  two  bags 


mal  should  begin  to  receive  some  long  over-  purposes.  Being  better  layers  of  more  fertile 

eggs,  they  might  well  be  recognized  and  listed 
as  separate  varieties  of  the  Standard  Toulouse 
and  Emdens. 

The  heavyweights  of  the  goose  family  are 
the  Africans,  Emdens  and  Toulouse,  running 
in  weight  from  26  pounds  for  the  adult  Tou¬ 
louse  male  and  20  pounds  for  the  female,  to 
20  pounds  for  the  Emden  and  African  male 
and  18  pounds  for  the  female.  In  the  middle- 


perfectly  easy  to  tell  the  sex  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
raised  geese  will  tell  you  that  this  matter  of 
telling  the  goose  from  the  gander  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  problems  connected  with 
the  satisfactory  keeping  of  geese. 

Housing  is  almost  a  negligible  problem  in 
keeping  geese.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
well  to  have  some  place  in  which  they  may 
be  penned  at  night  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  foxes  or  prowling  dogs,  which  sometimes 
make  unwelcome  and  extremely  expensive 
visits  on  sleeping  flocks  of  geese,  and  for 
shelter  from  heavy  snowstorms  when  the 
geese  may  be  buried  in  the  drifts,  there  is 
really  no  housing  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
grown  and  full  feathered  geese.  In  fact,  you 
will  find  it  advisable  to  throw  a  handful  of 
grain  into  the  house,  to  accustom  them  to  file 
in  at  night  and  be  shut  in,  or  they  will  be 
pretty  apt  not  to  use  the  shelter  at  all.  Geese 

do  not  mind  the  cold  and, 
if  left  to  their  own  liking, 
will  stay  out  on  the 
ground  all  through  the 
Winter  rather  than  go  in¬ 
to  the  finest  house  imagin¬ 
able.  So,  a  low  lean-to 
building,  an  unused  colony 
house  or  other  spare  shed 
or  house  is  all  the  shelter 
they  require. 

Mating  is  Important 

Mating  requires  at¬ 
tention.  In  their  wild  state 
geese  are  monogamous, 
but  during  the  thousand 
or  more  years  of  domesti¬ 
cation,  the  pure  monog¬ 
amy  has  been  somewhat 
modified.  Satisfactory 
matings  may  be  made  of 
from  one  goose  with  a 


-  feed  again  plus  grass  and  some  roughage  weight  division,  the  American  Buffs  and  the 
in  the  form  of  good  bright  hay  or  cornstalks,  Crested  Romans  weigh  18  pounds  for  the 
waste  cabbage  or  other  vegetables  or  fruit,  mature  male  and  16  pounds  for  the  female; 

supplementing  a  light  feed 
of  grain  once  a  day  during 
the  Winter.  Within  five 
miles  of  my  house,  a  16 
year  old  farm  girl,  a  year 
ago  last  Spring,  bought  a 
mated  pair  of  ordinary 
grey  geese,  the  common  or 
garden  variety  of  the 
Toulouse  breed.  Back  of 
the  barnyard  there  was 
plenty  of  grass  growing, 
green  all  Summer  on  land 
sloping  down  to  a  small 
pond.  During  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  the 
goose  laid  60  eggs,  a  num¬ 
ber  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age  to  be  sure,  but  still 
far  below  the  possibilities. 

(I  once  owned  a  Pilgrim 
female  that  laid  117  eggs 

Frn^1'  76  this  On  the  30  acre  farm  of  Edwin  D.  Price,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Charley  Kinloch  may  be  seen  gander  up  to  as  many  as 

trom  these  eggs,  uu  WOrking  with  the  geese.  He  is  shown  with  a  flock  of  White  Chinese  on  their  way  six  of  the  lighter  and 

3n  s  A  redator  at-  t0  S°™C  9°°d  gnzin9'  more  active  varieties, 

counted  for  one  but  42  were  raised  to  an  aver-  while  in  the  Chinese,  the  so-called  Leghorns  There  is  a  definite  modification  in  the  number 
age  weight  of  15  pounds  each  in  five  and  one-  of  the  goose  family,  the  weight  for  the  gander  of  females,  from  that  of  Ike  wild  state,  bu 
half  months  worth  16  cents  per  pound  at  the  is  12  pounds,  and  for  the  goose  10  pounds,  not  in  the  lifelong  stability  of  the  union.  When 
farm  or  a  total  of  $100  80  Pilgrims  run  a  bit  heavier  with  the  Standard  geese  are  once  satisfactorily  mated,  it  is  usu- 

T.  ’  wprp  raided  almost  entirely  weight  for  the  mature  male  and  female,  14  and  ally  for  life  unless  broken  up  by  the  owner  for 

nn  /rassg  Remember  [f  ther^s  succS  13  pounds  respectively.  purposes  of  breeding  or  for  other  reasons.  It  is 

grass  in  abundance,  they  require  nothing  else  The  Pilgrim,  which  was  common  on  the  •  theref ore  important  that  they  be  mated 

while  it  lasts.  Always  bear  in  mind  a  goose  is  farms  of  New  England  200  years  ago,  and  properly  at  n  s  . 

as  truly  a  grazer  as  a  cow;  under  no  circum-  which  started  down  the  road  to  extinction  It  takes  geese  a  rather  long  time  to  become 
stance  will  she  knowingly  eat  any  animal  food,  when  the  big  Toulouse  and  Emdens  came  to  acquainted.  Those  you  wish  to  mate  should  be 
These  goslings  were  fed  less  than  100  pounds  this  country  about  1840,  are. now  again  on  the  penned  or  yarded  together  as  early  as  possi- 
of  corn  to  finish  them  off  a  bit,  as  Fall  and  increase  in  popularity.  A  strong  demand  will  ble  in  the  Fall  and  not  less  than  a  month  be- 
the  buyer’s  scales  loomed  in  the  offing.  The  bring  them  to  a  top  place  just  as  soon  as  the  fore  the  breeding  season.  They  do  not  seem  to 
first  eggs  were  hatched  under  IMuscovy  ducks,  few  breeders  now  owning  small  flocks  can,  by  take  this  \ery  definite  and  responsible  step 
the  best  known  feathered  incubators  and  breeding,  increase  the  supply  of  this  interest-  without  first  becoming  very  well  acquainted 
mothers,  the  last  lot  of  eggs  under  mother  ing  and  extremely  useful  goose.  For  the  Pil-  and  with  plenty  of  time  to  talk  things  over 
goose  when  she  became  broody.  There  was  grim  has  one  characteristic  unknown  to  any  beforehand.  When  definitely  mated,  a  number 
no  expense  for  housing  nor  for  incubator  nor  other  variety  which,  in  addition  to  its  popu-  of  families,  whether  consisting  of  two,  three 
mechanical  brooding.  lar  medium  size,  its  hardiness  and  its  fair  or  four  geese  and  the  gander,  may  be  run  to- 

laying  ability,  will  eventually  make  it,  I  think,  gether  with  little  danger  of  any  violations  of 

Breeds  of  Geese  the  most  popular  farm  goose  in  America:  I  their  marriage  contracts.  This  is  one  reason 

Of  breeds  of  geese,  there  are  many.  In  refer  to  its  sex-limited  color  °f  plumage.  The  why  geese  may  be  bred  with  less  difficulty 

general,  their  characteristics  are  much  alike;  RUT  m  gander  is  invariably  white  with  occa-  than  chickens. 

they  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  The  sionally  some  very  light  grey  feathers  when  When  it  is  desirable  to  break  up  a  mating 
lightweight  breeds  such  as  the  White  and  young;  while  the  goose  is  always  grey  which,  and  remate  the  gander  with  other  geese,  the 
Brown  Chinese  White  Romans  and  the  as  she  grows  older,  may  become  white  around  procedure  is  to  take  the  gander  and  pen  with 
unique  and  intriguing  ancient  sex-linked  the  head,  the  white  increasing  sometimes,  as  the  new  goose  or  geese;  as  the  case  may  be. 
Pilgrims  will  naturally  mature  more  quickly  the  years  S°  bY>  down  the  neck  to  the  body  just  as  far  ahead  of  the  breeding  season  as 
than  the  heavier  varieties;  of  these  the  but  never  beyond.  If  you  are  an  old  and  ex-  possible;  and  make  sure  that  the  former  con- 
Chinese  are  usually  the  best  layers.  Well  bred  perienced  goose  breeder,  this  sex-limited  SOrts  are  penned  not  only  out  of  sight  but  out 
Chinese,  or  any  other  breed,  will  lay  more  color  is  not  of  great  importance,  but  to  those  cf  sound,  if  possible,  for  just  as  long  as  the 
when  they  are  well  fed;  while  the  goose  is  without  so  much  experience,  it  is  very  im-  gander  hears  the  voices  of  his  former  mates, 
laying,  she  should  not  depend  wholly  on  grass  portant  indeed.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  will  mate  satis- 

but  may  be  profitably  supplied  with  all  the  For  in  all  other  varieties  of  geese,  the  plum-  factorily  and  permanently  with  the  new  geese, 
laying  mash  she  will  consume,  and  whatever  age  of  both  sexes  is  exactly  alike  in  color.  Geese  seem  to  take  very  seriously  the  line 
succulent  feed  such  as  waste  vegetables,  or  texture  and  growth.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  in  the  old  song:  “It’s  well  to  be  off  with  the 
roughage  in  the  wa^  of  fine,  nicely  cured  hay,  tell  the  young  ones  apart  without  a  physical  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new.” 
clover  or  cornstalks  r’-  e  will  eat.  Bear  in  mind,  examination  of  their  sexual  organs,  which  is  (Continued  on  Page  209) 
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Cultural  Practices  in  the  Orchard 


By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


HE  past  25 -year  period  has  witnessed 
many  changes  in  orchard  cultural 
practices,  based  upon  the  results  of 
carefully  planned  and  executed  ex¬ 
periments.  Back  in  the  days  of 


ing  erosion.  Such  soils  can  store  little  water, 
and  cultivated  orchards  were  found  to  suffer 
for  moisture  when  grass  covered  soil  was  well 
supplied. 

To  correct  the  loss  of  organic  matter  and  to 
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mulch  of  some  organic  substance 
such  as  manure,  straw  or  sawdust' 
beneath  the  tree  well  out  to  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  Such  a 
.  •  practice  has  many  advantages  over 

sod  alone,  as  it  promotes  a  more 
vigorous  growth  that  is  reflected  in  increased 
production  of  high  quality  fruit.  Moisture 
conditions  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  im¬ 
proved,  plant  food  is  added  as  the  mulch  de¬ 
cays,  and  in  some  instances  the  increased  value 


Johnny  Appleseed,  trees  were  simp-  reduce  erosion,  Fall  sown  cover  crops  were  of  fallen  fruit  has  more  than  equalled  the  cost 

of  mulching.  This  practice  is  developing 
rapidly  among  the  most  progressive  orchard- 
ists  in  many  sections. 

Mulching  the  Orchard 
Although  mulching  was  developed  as  a 


ly  set  wherever  was  considered  convenient  at 
the  moment  and  allowed  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  Long  after  commercial  orcharding  be¬ 
came  an  established  industry,  the  idea  per¬ 
sisted,  even  among  fruit  growers  themselves, 
that  fruit  trees  would  do  well  on  land  that 


resorted  to,  customarily  such  crops  as  rye  or 
winter  wheat,  which  survived  Winter  freezes. 
This  practice  helped  to  a  limited  extent  and 
delayed  somewhat  the  unfavorable  effects  of 
clean  cultivation.  As  the  importance  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  use  of  nitrogen  carrying  fertil- 


sential.  To  grow  trees  of  that  kind 
we  must  start  with  a  deep,  friable, 
well-drained,  fertile  soil,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  supply  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  equally  necessary 
that  these  conditions  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  life  of  the 
orchard  if  the  trees  are  to  be  long- 
lived  and  continuously  productive. 

Bad 


'  V"-  >*  v&  VsHBL-  jdf 


was  too  rough  or  too  poor  to  permit  the  profit-  izers  became  better  understood,  it  developed  cultural  practice  for  apples,  experiments  in 
able  culture  of  other  crops.  The  unfortunate  that  apple  trees,  at  least,  could  be  profitably  several  States  show  that  peach  and  other  stone 
experience  of  many  generations  of  fruit  grow-  grown  in  permanent  grass  or  legume  sods  if  fruit  trees  may  be  profitably  grown  in  sod 
ers  has  been  necessary  to  correct  this  miscon-  the  trees  were  given  sufficient  nitrogen.  In  areas  if  an  adequate  mulch  is  provided  about 
ception.  We  now  know  that  for  profitable  pro-  some  locations  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  the  trees.  This  makes  it  possible  to  grow  stone 
duction  of  large  crops  of  high  quality  fruit,  was  needed  for  maximum  growth  of  sods  or  fruits  on  rolling  locations  where  cultivation 
vigorous^  healthy,  well-formed  trees  are  es-  covers,  but  the  trees  themselves  showed  re-  is  impractical  from  a  soil  conservation  stand¬ 
point.  Peach  trees,  grown  in  sod 
with  liberal  use  of  high  nitrogen 
fertilizers,  or  with  a  mulch  of 
straw  or  hay  beneath  the  spread 
of  the  branches,  usually  have  been 
found  to  grow  well  and  to  produce 
profitable  crops.  This  practice  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  home 
orchard  or  the  small  planting. 
Many  commercial  peach  growers 
on  relatively  level  land  prefer  to 
follow  the  cultivation  and  double 
cover  crop  practice.  Under  this 
system  the  orchard  is  cultivated 
for  a  short  period  in  the  Spring 
after  which  a  Summer  cover  of 
soybeans  or  a  similar  crop  is  sown. 
This  is  disked  down  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  an  overwintering  crop  of 
rye  or  wheat  sown  at  once.  In 
some  sections  this  grain  crop  is 
not  disked  in  the  Spring,  but  is 
sponse  to  elements  other  than  nitrogen  in  only  permitted  to  reach  the  heading  out  stage  and 
a  few  localized  areas.  is  then  “dragged  down”  to  check  its  growth. 

'  Sod  Culture  Needs  Nitrogen  “d, ‘he  *Ty.  vef®ta“ve  matter  is  left  on  the 

surface  during  the  Summer. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  trend  has  been  In  starting  any  mulching  program  it  should 
back  toward  sod  orchards  in  the  case  of  apples  be  remembered  that  newly  mulched  trees  are 
and,  more  recently  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  %  likely  to  need  increased  applications  of  nitro- 
the  case  of  stone  fruits.  In  any  sod  culture,  gen  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  unless  a 
sufficient  nitrogen  must  be  provided  to  supply  considerable  amount  of  manure  is  used  in 
the  tree  over  and  above  the  amount  taken  up  the  mulch,  such  as  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
by  the  grass.  Either  Spring  or  Fall  applications  straw,  or  manure  and  sawdust  or  shavings, 
usually  are  satisfactory,  with  a  trend  toward  Where  straw  only  is  used,  about  50  per  cent 
Fall  applications  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  nitrogen  should  be  applied  than  is  neces- 
Sod  culture  reduces  erosion  losses,  improves  or  sary  on  sod  alone.  In  the  case  of  a  six-inch 
retains  favorable  soil  structure,  checks  run-  mulch  of  sawdust  the  amount  of  nitrogen 


Before 
nitrogen 
stood,  it 
growing 


Effects  of  Clean 
Cultivation 

the  importance  of 
fertilizers  was  under- 

was  noticed  that  trees 
in  sodded  areas  were 
weak  and  unproductive,  and  that 
cultivating  the  soil  tended  to  make 
the  trees  grow  more  vigorously 
and  produce  larger  crops.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  many  parts  of  the 

country  confirmed  these  obser¬ 

vations.  This  started  a  wave  of  cultivation  in 
both  apple  and  stone  fruit  planting  that  swept 
across  the  country,  bringing  with  it  improved 
tree  growth  and  more  abundant  crops  of 
fruit.  The  more  frequent  and  thorough  the 
cultivation,  the  better  the  results  appeared  to 
be.  So  complete  was  this  shift  to  cultivation 
that  in  many  localities  an  orchardist  who 
permitted  even  a  few  weeds  to  develop  was 
considered  to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
fruit  growing  profession. 

As  the  years  went  by,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  benefits  of  cultivation  were 
decreasing.  Declining  vigor  of  the  trees  and 
reduction  in  the  size,  quality  and  amount  of 
fruit  indicated  that  something  was 
wrong.  The  thing  that  was  wrong 
was  that  the  trees  were  starving 
for  food  and  moisture.  The  shift 
from  grass  culture  to  cultivation 
was  originally  beneficial  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conversion  of  the  plant 
food  materials  that  had  been 
stored  in  the  grass  and  roots  of  the 
sod  into  forms  that  were  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trees.  This  decay  and 
oxidation  of  the  organic  matter, 
following  intensive  cultivation, 
liberated  large  quantities  of  solu¬ 
ble  nitrogen  compounds  and  other 
nutrients  that  caused  the  trees  to 
grow  vigorously.  The  destruction 
of  the  organic  matter  was  very 
rapid,  however,  and  as  the  soil 
supply  became  exhausted,  the 
beneficial  results  diminished. 

Many  other  unfavorable  factors 
were  involved.  In  the  first  place, 
the  wave  of  cultivation  took  in  many  orchards 
on  hilly  or  rolling  land,  gnd  excessive  erosion 
quickly  carried  away  the  most  productive  top 
soil.  Even  on  comparatively  level  land  the 
intensive  cultivation  resulted  in  a  break-down 
of  <the  soil  structure  following  the  destruction 
of  the  organic  matter.  Soils  that  had  originally 
been  friable  and  retentive  of  moisture  were 
found  to  run  together  into  a  sticky  mass  when 
rain  fell.  The  first  few  minutes  of  a  shower 
caused  an  impervious  layer  to  form  on  the 
surface  as  the  soil  became  wet,  resulting  in 
a  heavy  run-off  of  rainfall,  further  eneourag- 


Severe  erosion  is  taking  place  in  this  comparatively  level  orchard  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated.  As  a  consequence  the  trees  in  this  area  are  making  poor 

growth. 


%/■»  j?  >  \<r-  ,>  '  '  ■  •'  •?'  ..  ».'•  *  V  •  .. 
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A  good  cover  crop  of  millet  ready  for  disking  down  in  late  Summer.  Cover 
crops  help  to  maintain  the  organic  matter  in  cultivated  orchard  soils  hut 
are  not  as  efficient  as  permanent  sods. 

off  of  rainfall  and  encourages  the  penetration 
of  moisture  to  lower  levels.  If  cracks  occur  in 
the  soil,  so  much  the  better.  Cracking  of  soils 
is  an  indication  of  favorable  organic  matter 
content.  These  cracks  are  very  beneficial  in 
permitting  aeration  of  soils,  so  important  to 
proper  oxidation  of  plant  food  substances. 

Cracks  also  provide  openings  for  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  soil.  Clay  soils  that  do  not 
crack  when  they  become  dry  are  likely  to 
be  poor  soils  for  storing  moisture. 

An  outstanding,  and  also  the  most  recent, 
modification  of  sod  culture  is  the  use  of  a 


should  be  doubled  for  at  least  the 
first  two  years.  Some  poor  results 
from  the  use  of  sawdust  appear  to 
be  from  failure  to  satisfy  the 
nitrogen  requirement.  After  a 
mulch  has  been  established  for 
about  three  years,  it  usually  is 
unnecessary  to  add  any  chemical 
nitrogen,  so  a  saving  of  fertilizer 
eventually  may  be  effected. 


Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover  Not 
Suitable  as  Permanent  Crop 

The  growing  of  deep  rooted 
legumes,  such  as  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover,  as  permanent  cover  crops 
in  mature  orchards  generally  is 
not  recommended  because  of  their 
competition  with  the  trees  for 
moisture.  Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover, 
especially  the  latter,  do  have  a 
place  in  orchard  soil  management 
practices  when  rightly  used.  For 
years  agronomists  have  realized  the  value  of 
these  extensively  rooted  crops  in  improving 
the  soil.  Their  tap  roots  are  able  to  penetrate 
many  types  of  tight  soil  layers,  like  “plow- 
soles”  and  “hard  pans,”  that  restrict  the  roots 
of  trees  and  many  other  crops.  The  diameter 
of  these  roots  increases  rapidly  and  roots  as 
large  as  one  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  are 
found  at  considerable  depths.  In  making  this 
rank  growth  of  roots,  large  quantities  of 
mineral  elements  and  organic  materials  are 
built  into  the  tissues  and  stored  there  as  well. 
When  the  roots  (Continued  on  Page  177) 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  windblown  days  of  March  are 
here  again.  An  eventful  month  when 
we  no  longer  define  the  brook  as  a 
black-basting  thread  run  through  the 
meadow  and  the  little  ravine.  In¬ 
stead,  we  hear  its  released  muffled 
laughter  as  it  tumbles  lakeward.  We 
set  out  to  walk  beside  it  under  a  sun 
of  Springtime  warmth  and  come  back 
in  a  hurry  ahead  of  a  snow  squall; 
glad,  too,  of  the  enveloping  warmth 
of  a  good  wood  fire. 

There  are  many  delightful  changes 
and  discoveries  in  this  month,  too. 
The  first  green  daffodil  leaves,  just 
like  little  bunny  ears,  above  the  thaw¬ 
ing  ground;  the  thrill  we’ll  know  if 
we  see  a  first  furrow  this  month;  and 
how  at  no  other  time  of  year  than 
right  now  can  we  enter  a  northeast 
room  upstairs  and  hear  the  wind 
whistling  a  gay  little  tune  under  the 
eaves.  It’s  time  to  get  out  the  sap 
pails,  too. 

Friends  have  written  to  ask  about 
the  chickadees.  There  is  a  Chick  and 
a  Dee  as  well  as  all  the  ten  other 
little  black-capped  fellows  that  have 
been  with  us  as  usual  and  seemed 
merriest  when  the  days  were  storm¬ 
iest.  They  fluttered  like  blown  leaves 
before  the  windows  when  the  feeders 
were  empty;  then,  when  the  food  was 
replenished,  hopped  up  and  down 
over  them  just  like  the  corn  in  the 
popper  over  the  hot  fire. 

Interesting  incidents  often  occur 
amongst  the  little  wild  folk,  and  in 
this  case  a  more  intelligent  person 
than  the  undersigned  would  never 
have  had  to  extricate  a  chickadee 
from  cooky  dough.  But  the  day  was 
so  clear  and  cold  that  we  just  put 
the  bowl  of  hermits,  with  chopped 
walnuts  in  the  dough,  out  on  a  table 
on  the  back  porch  and  covered  the 
bowl  with  a  towel  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  of  course.  That  was  enough. 
The  March  breeze  must  have  made 
away  with  the  towel  and  we  passed 
the  window  just  in  time  to  see  Dee 
sink  deep  into  the  dough.  We  were 
right  there,  fast;  grasped  Dee  firmly 
around  his  fluttering  wings  which  he 
didn’t  like  at  all,  and  brought  him 
inside  to  wash  his  feet  in  a  bowl  of 
warm  water,  dried  him  and  set  him 
free  again  out  of  the  kitchen  window. 
He  flew  to  a  maple  twig,  stretched 
way  up  and  curved  his  black-capped 
head  over  to  look  down  at  his  feet. 
Then  he  flew  right  down  again  to  a 
clam  shell  of  sunflower  seeds  at  the 
sill.  And  it  was  the  same  shai'p  and 
shining,  little  black  bill  that  cracks 
the  seeds  so  quickly  that  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tiny  purple  marks  on  a  fore¬ 
finger  during  the  foot  bath  procedure. 

Highlighting  the  season,  however, 
was  the  day  of  Winter  fog  when  we 
had  a  chance  to  observe  closely  a 
rather  rare  visitant.  There  were  only 
a  few  patches  of  snow  left  on  the 
ground,  every  twig  of  every  tree  was 
dripping,  motorists  wisely  used  fog 
lamps,  we  could  hear  the  waves  but 
the  farther  shore  and  most  of  the  lake 
were  obscured  by  the  dense  gray  fog 
that  seemed  to  hang  all  around  the 
house.  From  an  upstairs  window  we 
looked  down  to  the  beach  where  the 
foam  spilled  constantly.  Then  some¬ 
thing  whiter  than  that  came  out  of 
the  fog  to  alight  in  the  old  oak.  As 
the  bird  settled,  we  recognized  a  large 
snowy  owl,  known  also  as  the  Arctic 
owl;  a  big  bird,  perhaps  nearly  two 
feet  in  length  with  a  wing  spread  of 
over  four  feet  we  would  judge.  He 
gazed  straight  toward  the  window,  his 
face,  unlike  the  triangular  shaped 
ones  of  the  little  screech  owls,  per¬ 
fectly  round  like  a  snowball  except 
for  the  big  yellow  eyes  that  seemed 
so  much  like  lamplight  behind  small 
round  windows.  As  with  all  owls 
his  eyes  are  in  a  fixed  forward  stare, 
so  at  times  he  would  turn  his  head  to 
look  all  around  him.  Black  ticks 
marked  the  feathers  in  regular  rows 
across  his  wings  and  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  feet  interested  us  for  they 
seemed  appropriately  dressed  for 
Winter  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  puffs  of  fine  feathers,  exactly 
like  the  white  angora  mittens  so  pop¬ 
ular  now.  Shining,  jet  black  claws 
curved  over  the  branch  on  which  he 
rested.  Just  when  we  thought  we 
must  move  or  become  petrified,  this 
bird  of  the  North  spread  his  beautiful 
wings  soft  as  down  and  very  silently 
disappeared  once  more  beyond  our 
sight,  flying  Northward  from  us  and 
mto  the  cold,  gray  fog.  We  have  not 
seen  this  type  of  owl  in  the  immediate 
Bake  Country  for  several  years. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  Hawkes. 


New  Super-Sure-Grip  lets  you  plow 
where  other  tires  won’t! 


ONLY  GOODYEAR 
SUPER-SUREGRiPS 
give  you 

O  P  E  N  C  E  N  T  E  R  TREAD  - 

world's  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full-depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE -higher, 

broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION— 

massive,  square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

NEW  L0N6ER  WEAR  —  extra 

rubber  in  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  at  no  extra  cost! 


Greatest  pulling  tire 
on  earth!" 


Name  the  tougher  soil  conditions  you 
come  up  against  —  the  kind  that  usually 
stop  your  tractor  cold  from  tire  slippage. 
There  is  where  this  massive  new  Super- 
Sure-Grip  keeps  you  going! 

In  hundreds  of  field  tests  this  new 
Goodyear  outpulled  competitive  tires  — 
even  got  tractors  hitched  to  big  plows 
through  slick,  slippery  fields  under  heavy 


drawbars  where  other  tires  stopped  dead 
from  slippage! 

That's  because  this  amazing  new  Super*  j 
Sure-Grip  has  all  the  proved  superiorities 
of  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  design  Plus  deeper 
bite,  longer  wear  and  far  greater  traction. 

A  look  at  its  tread  shows  you:  Lots  more 
rubber  in  the  lugs,  which  means  lots  more 
rubber  in  the  ground.  Bigger,  broader, 
longer,  high-shoulder  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r 
lugs  that  grip  like  a  gear  wheel  —  provid¬ 
ing  super-long  wear  and  “the  greatest  pull 
on  earth!” 

That's  why  this  new  Goodyear  goes 
where  other  tires  won’t  —  why  it  keeps 
tractors  working  where  they  couldn’t  work 
before.  Yet  this  premium-performance 
tire  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny  more! 

{ 

So  if  you  want  to  save  days  on  tough  trac¬ 
tor  jobs  —  and  keep  your  tractor  working 
where  it  couldn’t  before  —  get  Goodyear’s 
new  Super-Sure-Grips.  Get  them  as  re¬ 
placements  for  worn  tires,  and  specify 
them  on  your  new  tractor.  They  cost  no 
more  but  last  far  longer  —  and  go  where 
other  tires  wont. 


We  think  you'll  like  - - 

THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD " 
Every  Sunday  — A  SC  Network 
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BARNES  ROSES 
Choice  Hybrid  Teas 


Beautify  your  garden  with  the  lovely  color, 
heavy  foliage  and  pleasing  fragrance  of  these 
roses.  Strong,  vigorous  plants,  they  are  sure  to 
grow  well  and  bloom  abundantly. 

Crimson  Glory  (Pat.  105) — This  is  an  ever  popular 
rose  of  excellent  form  and  size  with  a  fascinating 
fragrance.  The  blossoms  are  a  dark,  velvety  crimson 
on  proud,  sturdy  stems. 

Mary  Margaret  McBride  (Pat.  537) — Lovely  coral-pink 
blossoms  suffused  with  gold,  appear  generously  from 
spring  until  fall,  and  have  an  enchanting  fragrance. 
Countess  Vandal  (Pat.  38)  — ■  Especially  attractive  in  form  and  color,  the 
long  pointed  buds  open  into  coppery  bronze  blossoms  shading  to  pink 
and  gold. 

S1.50  each,  3  for  $4.00  (3  of  one  variety  or  mixed  Postpaid). 

Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  new  Spring  1949  catalog,  listing  our 
famous  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  roses,  vines,  shrubs  and  shade  trees. 

All  in  full  color. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

£  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
end  adapted  seeds  ore 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


•  TESTED- V 


sguAinp 

•  TRIED— *  TRUE— 


Ena 


SEEDS 


[ The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  | 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER 

43  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


I  “Hot  a  Weed  Left”  | 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad- 
.  vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prices  direct  to  you. 


Save 

time- 

save 

labor. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  Jg,  David  City,  Nebr. 


BOX  65  R, 


NUT  TRFF<i-  8P«cial  On  Large  Size 
ITU  1  I ULLO .  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries.  Hiches 
with  out  plowing.  Booklet  25c.  Catalog 
free.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 


DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


-  CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  - 

SEED  POTATOES,  BIG  YfELDERS.  Write  for  Field 
Readings.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


BONDA,  MINOO,  CLINTON  SEED  OATS.  Out  yield 
everything.  Disease,  smut  resistant.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendation.  WM.  ILLIAN,  ADELL.  WISCONSIN 


Certified  Wisconsin  Grown  Bonda  Mindo  Clinton  Vic- 
land  Fnrvic  oats;  Henry  wheat;  barley;  WisBred  film 
coated  com,  85-120  day.  M.  Spree  her,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES:  PLANT  THE  BEST 

3  year  Norway  Spruce  —  3  year  White  Spruce  3-5". 

2  year  Scotch  Pine  —  I 00 -$4.00;  1,000-535.00. 

3  year  Blue  Spruce  —  4  year  'White  Spruce  Tr. 

$7.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  Free  List. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


STATE  INSPECTED  MOKBJSON  AND  NEW  LOGAN 
BLUCAPS,  MARION  PURPLE.  Prices  on  Bequest. 

E.  F.  HICKLING,  EDEN,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants  Certified 

Two  yr.  old  12-20"  $6.00  per  doz.  Bearing  age  24-30* 
$9.00  per  doz.  Write  for  Wholesale  Prices. 
CLIFFORU  NORCROSS  &  SON,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY -FIRST  YEAR.  Send 
.  for  free  catalog  telling  how  to  grow  them. 

GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug.  Free  circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  GARDENS  EASILY/ 

Plant  your  garden  Jr]  Indexed  for  more 
the  quick  and  easy  than  40  kinds  of 

way  with  a  SO  St  L  dower  and  vegetable 
SO,  then  fertilize  jm  seeds.  Sows,  covers, 
along  the  row  >/  marks  next  row  at  one 
with  this  little  operation.  Excellent 

drill  that  sows  /y  for  spreading  fertilizer 
pinches,  pack-  M  alongside  the  row. 
ets,  or  pounds  jjl'l  PRICES  POSTPAID 

without  drib-  DRILL  only . $3.80 

ble  or  waste.  JUf  with  Marker  . $4.25 

with  exf.  Hopper 

<for  fertilizer) . ,,.$4.15 

with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper  $4.60 
Write  to  Dept.  «* 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  no.  Chatham 
aeeuctt  hew  york 


Your  GUIDE  to 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER 
PROFITS!  i 


Here’s  a  booklet  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  better 
crops— bigger  harvests— pay 
you  big  dividends  in  extra 
profits!  It  gives  valuable 
seed  informationyou’re  sure 
to  want  — interesting  farm 
facts  — and  helpful  tips  on 
fertilizing,  disease  control, 
pasture  improvement,  etc. 
Send  for  FREE  copy  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33,  Landis ville,  Penna. 


Low  Prices  At 

DEY  STREET  NURSERY 

TOP  QUALITY— BOTTOM  PRICES 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
Standard  Fruit  Trees 
Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants 
Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  of  VALUES! 

2  Yr.  Old  Apple  &  Peach  5-6  ft.  $1.00  each 
2  Yr.  Old  No.  1  Grape  Vines  Concord. 
Delaware  Niagara  29c  each.  .  .4  for  $1.00 
2  Yr.  Everbearing  Raspberries 

25c  each,  5  for  $1.10 
Write  For  Our  Catalog  —  Visit  Our  Store 

DEY  STREET  NURSERY 

$80- R  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
Tel-  BArclay  7-1835 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies 

Free  1949  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  45  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


-MAMMOTH  CLOVER— 

$25.20  per  bu.  —  A  special  lot  of  sound  quality  seed. 
Alsike  and  Clover  Mixture  —  $18.00  per  bu.  while  it 
lasts.  Highest  quality  Medium  Bed  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
and  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy 
Beans  —  $5.09  per  bu.  Hardy  northern  grown  seeds 
direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
BOX  354,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS  TWO  YEAR  MARY  WASHINGTON: 
25-$l.09;  50-$l.50;  IOO-$2.59.  RHUBARB  TWO 

YEAR  VICTORIA:  I2-$I.5«;  25-$3.09;  50-$6.00. 

Postpaid.  Send  for  free  price  list  of  seed  and  roots. 
H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Apple  and  Peach  Troubles 

I  have  some  Delicious  apple  trees 
that  blossom  each  Spring  and  have 
an  abundance  of  apples  on  them  but 
with  each  wind  or  rain  storm,  no 
matter  how  slight,  the  small  apples 
keep  dropping  off  the  trees  until  at 
harvest  time  there  is  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  apples  on  each. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this? 

I  also  have  a  few  peach  trees  that 
also  blossom  each  Spring  and  have 
an  abundance  of  peaches  on  them 
but  shortly  after  the  peaches  get 
about  one  inch  or  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  circumference,  a  sort  of 
jelly  starts  to  ooze  from  them  in  one 
or  more  spots  and  they  drop  off;  or 
by  harvest  time  are  shriveled  up 
and  mummified  and  none  are  fit  for 
eating  or  canning.  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  this? 

I  have  tried  spraying  with  such 
insecticides  as  Bordeaux  mixture, 
lime  sulphur,  Black  Leaf  “40”,  etc., 
but  to  no  avail.  j.  r.  d. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  grow  Delici¬ 
ous  apples  free  from  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  blemishes,  it  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  about  six  sprays.  Use  one  and 
one-quarter  cups  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  wettable  sulfur  as  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  in  10  gallons  of 
water.  Spray  when  the  blossom 
buds  show  pink  but  before  they  open, 
again  immediately  after  the  blossom 
petals  fall,  and  four  more  sprays  at 
10-day  to  two  week  intervals. 

From  your  description,  it  would 
seem  that  the  plum  curculio  might 
be  part  of  your  trouble  with  peaches 
when  gum  oozes  from  the  partially 
grown  fruit.  When  the  fruits  decay 
and  dry  up  on  the  tree,  it  may  be 
that  brown  rot  is  causing  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  These  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  three-fourths  cup  of  basic 
arsenate  of  lead  and  wettable  sulfur 
at  the  strength  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  in  10  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  just  before  bloom,  again  10 
days  after  petal  fall,  and  two  more 
sprays  at  10-day  intervals.  h.  a.  r. 


Grape  Vine  Needs  Pollination 

I  bought  my  place  about  four  years 
ago  and  found  on  it  a  long  grape 
vine.  The  first  year  there  were  no 
grapes.  The  next  year  I  pruned  the 
;  vine  almost  to  the  ground.  The  third 
year  some  blossoms  appeared  but 
they  soon  dried  out  and  fell  off. 
The  fourth  year  the  vine  carried 
plenty  of  blossoms  but  they  all  dried 
out  again.  Can  you  suggest  to  me 
any  thing  for  the  next  season  in 
order  to  have  a  good  crop?  l.  g.  r. 

Possible  reason  for  the  grape  blos¬ 
soms  dropping  instead  of  developing 
into  berries  are:  1,  Some  grape  vines, 
especially  wild  ones,  produce  male 
flowers  only.  These  bear  pollen  only 
and  drop  immediately  after  bloom. 
Vines  of  this  type  never  produce  fruit 
and  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any. 
2,  Some  varieties  produce  poor  pollen 
and  unless  other  varieties  producing 
good  pollen  are  nearby  to  pollinate 
them,  the  set  of  fruit  will  be  light. 

If  a  pollen  producing  variety  such 
as  Concord,  Niagara,  Fredonia,  Port¬ 
land  or  other  perfect  flowered  va¬ 
rieties  is  set  near  the  vine  with  poor 
pollen,  it  will  pollinate  it  when  of 
blooming  age.  c.  l.  s. 


Rhubarb  is  a  Heavy  Feeder 

Please  tell  me  how  to  fertilize 
rhubarb,  both  with  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizer,  for  about  1,000 
square  feet.  j.  c.  M. 

Rhubarb  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  will 
respond  well  to  liberal  applications  of 
both  manure  and  fertilizer.  A  good 
application  of  manure  once  every 
three  or  four  years,  with  an  annual 
application  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  50  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet,  is  adequate.  Applications 
may  be  made  throughout  the  cutting 
season  or  at  its  close  as  desired. 
Commercial  growers  may  apply  up 
to  25  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  and 
also  commercial  fertilizer,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Spring. 


A  Durable  Well  Made  Orchard  Spray  Gun 

Made  for  High  and  Low  Pressures,  Improved 
Large  Capacity  Head 


28“  LONG 


A  Complete  Line  of  Orchard  Spray  Accessories,  Boyce 
Double  Guns,  Rods,  Couplings,  Valves,  Hose,  etc, 
SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFC.  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


a  CONCRETE  vrav  'o 

further  your  form  pro**' 


the  HARDER  "red  and  white  top'* 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO. 

From  sturdy  dome  aluminum  roof  to  broad, 
serviceable  step  at  the  bottom,  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  feature  in  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO  is  designed  to  give  you 
added  service.  Yes,  Harder  manufacturing 
■methods  produce  greot  additional  strength — 
longer,  more  satisfying  service.  No  wonder 
a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  helps 
boost  profits! 

For  you  who  want 
wood,  there’s  the  fa¬ 
mous  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE 
SILO.  Wood  or 
Concrete,  Harder  is 
your  best  buy!  Write 
today  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature. 


NORTHLAND  ENGINEERING  & 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Here’s  your  an¬ 
swer  for  a  Crop 
Blower  that  is 
fast  and  efficient 
.  .  will  operate 
at  high  capacity 
without  plugging 
.  .  operates  on 
least  power  and 
equally  well  on 
all  crops.  Simple 
design  and  rugged 
construction  t  o 

stand  long  use 

...  yet  priced  right.  The  last  word  in  blower 
sign.  .  .  conveyor  clutch  control  from  either  side.  .  . 
variable  speed  unloading  control  from  either  side  of 
blower  .  .  .  and  the  exclusive  rubber  faced  fan  blade 
that  prevents  crop  damage  - —  a 
feature  not  found  in  any  other 
blower  — •  and  that  makes  blower 
ideal  for  grain  crops  as  well  as 
forage  crops.  With  specially  de¬ 
signed  draw  bar  one  man  can 
quickly  convert  blower  into  a  l 
mobile  unit.  These  are  just  a  few 
exclusive  features.  Dam  the 
whole  story.  Call  on  your  im-  •,»' «» /yj  ».  * 
plement  dealer  now!  He  has  the  tjk 
crop  blower  you  asked  for.  *’*  — 


Living 

FENCE 

Rosa  multiflora  japonica.  Ideal  hedge 
for  fencing  livestock.  Grows  rapidly 
to  impenetrable  barrier.  Requires  little 
care.  We  also  offer  a  wide  variety 
top-quality  nursery  stock  including 

FRUIT  TREES— PLANTS 

Write  for  Nursery  Catalog 

FLOWER  CITY/  INC. 

Dept.  E,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


Gorgeous  “BALLS  OF  BEAUTY” 

You  get  10  spectacular  mums,  big 
shaggy  flowers  often  size  of  large  cups.  You 
get  blazing  reds,  yellows,  thrilling  pinks, 
orchids  and  ambers.  Flowerdom’s  biggest  bargain! 
EXTRA!  1  PINK  CUSHION  MUM  (produces  UP  to 
700  blooms)  if  you  ORDER  PROMPTLY. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  —  ORDER  BY  MAIL.  Wo 
ship  C.O.D.  Pay  postman  just  $1.59  plus  k 
postal  charges.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KAUGHT0N  FARMS,  INC.  Wa^hachi^Texas  | 


12"  to  14"  Seedlings  sent  postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Hardy  all  cli-  xar 
mates.  For  Evergreen  catalog,  writo 

Musser  Forests. Inc.  Indiana,  Pa  y, 


PLOW  REPAIR  UNITS),™;  tn!2  2 

steel  points  and  12  blades  with  1  lb.  of  hard  a 
electrodes  for  rebuilding  all  worn  steel  plow  shares 
to  16  by  arc  welding — $12.46  prepaid.  22-page  cats 
and  instructions  with  each  order.  Take  this  adv. 
your  local  welding  shop.  Eastern  Distribu 
CUNNINGHAM  EQUIPMENT 
2025  TRENTON  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA  25.  I 
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What’s  New  and  Good  - 

in  the  Garden  for  1949? 


Each  year  the  seed  and  nursery 
catalogs  bring  us  their  beautiful 
pictures  of  new  and  old  varieties  of 
good  things  to  grow  in  the  garden. 
Experienced  gardeners  have  their 
lists  of  varieties  that  they  know  and 
like.  While  they  enjoy  looking  at 
the  wonderful  photographs,  they 
seldom  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
trying  many  new  things.  Usually, 
however,  a  few  offerings  are  well 
worth  trying  and  occasionally  these 
eventually  find  a  place  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  list. 

Kentucky  Wonder  Still*  “Tops” 

Beans  come  first  on  the  vegetable 
seed  list,  and  rightly  so,  because  they 
give  the  largest  return  for  the  labor 
expended.  Black  Valentine  and 
Stringless  Greenpod,  the  old  favor¬ 
ites,  are  still  standard  for  flavor 
among  the  green  beans.  Tender- 
green,  Longreen  and  Supergreen  have 
more  attractive  pods  but  are  not 
quite  as  good.  Bountiful  and  Plenti¬ 
ful  are  high  yielding  and  most 
generally  grown  for  the  market. 
Logan,  Ranger  and  Rival,  recent 
additions  to  the  list  of  green  beans, 
are  mosaic  resistant  and  high  yield¬ 
ing.  Ranger  is  also  mildew  resistant, 
has  white  seeds,  and  is  excellent  as 
a  dry  shelled  bean  as  well  as  a  snap 
pod.  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  and  its 
bush  form,  Commodore,  are  still  un¬ 
surpassed  in  flavor.  Commodore,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  not  listed  this  year 
due  to  a  short  seed  crop.  Among  the 
yellow  beans  Puregold  and  Cherokee, 
new  last  year,  have  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  in  yield,  color  and  flavor. 
They  are  as  good  as  the  older  Pencil 
Pod  and  Brittle  Wax,  with  more 
attractive  pods  and  better  yield. 

Cabbage  and  Celery 

In  the  cabbage  family  which  in¬ 
cludes  broccoli,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts,  turnips,  rutabages  and  rad¬ 
ish,  quality  depends  largely  on  the 
way  the  crop  is  grown  rather  than 
the  variety.  Any  variety  is  good  that 
grows  vigorously  and  is  picked  in  its 
prime;  this  is  also  true  for  beets  and 
carrots.  The  Winter  Keeper  or  Long 
Standing  beet  and  Tendersweet  car¬ 
rot  will  remain  in  edible  condition 
long  after  other  varieties  are  too 
tough  to  eat. 

In  my  opinion  the  green  type  of 
celery  is  so  much  superior  in  quality 
to  the  Easy  Blanching  or  Golden 
Plume  varieties  that  the  latter  have 
no  place  in  my  garden.  Fortunately, 
the  green  celery  is  easier  to  grow.  I 
can  see  little  difference  in  size  or 
time  of  maturity  in  Summer  Pascal, 
Utah,  Fordhook  or  Emperor;  they  are 
all  good.  Giant  Pascal  is  the  best  of 
all  but  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  and 
is  hard  to  bleach;  when  well  grown 
and  carefully  stored  for  Winter  use, 
it  is  superb. 

Grant,  A  New  Sweet  Corn 

There  are  probably  more  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  corn  each  year  than 
of  any  other  vegetable.  The  market 
gardener  must  stay  with  the  large 
eared,  early  maturing  varieties  for 


his  largest  returns.  Grant  is  a  new 
hybrid  from  the  Connecticut  Station 
that  fills  the  gap  between  Carmel- 
cross  and  Lincoln.  Pershing,  Brook- 
haven  and  Oqkridge  are  late  varieties 
to  follow  Golden  Cross;  they  have  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  ears  and  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  in  quality.  Spancross, 
Patrick  Henry  and  Marcross  are 
standard  early  varieties  ripening  in 
the  order  named.  Varieties  with 
smaller  ears  and  better  quality  in  the 
early  season  are  Pocahontas,  Sunup, 
Plymouth,  Harvard,  Hybrid,  Priscilla, 
Washington,  North  Star  and  Golden 
Rocket.  In  the  mid-season  group 
Lee,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Seneca 
Chief  and  Cream-O-Gold  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  among  the 
best.  Flagship  won  the  All-American 
award  for  1949  introduction. 

Cucumbers  and  Peas 

Burpee’s  Hybrid  Cucumber  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  a  fine  record  for  sus¬ 
tained  yield.  Marketer,  Double  Yield 
Pickle  and  China  are  all  good.  Here 
in  Southern  New  England  no  variety 
will  produce  throughout  the  season 
from  one  planting.  Large  amounts  of 
organtic  matter  in  the  soil,  plus 
plenty  of  lime  and  potash,  will  pro¬ 
mote  a  healthy  growth.  Cucumbers 
should  be  planted  at  two  or  three 
time  from  the  middle  of  May,  under 
covers,  to  the  middle  of  July.  A  few 
hills  at  each  planting  are  all  that  are 
needed.  Cucumbers  like  to  climb  and 
can  be  planted  to  cover  pea  brush 
or  trellis  after  the  pods  are  picked. 

The  two  new  peas  announced  last 
year,  Victory  Freezer  and  Freezon- 
ian,  made  an  excellent  showing  and 
are  well  worth  growing.  These  are 
selections  of  Worlds  Record  and 
Thomas  Laxton  that  have  wilt-resist¬ 
ance.  Burpeeana  Early  Dwarf  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  early  variety. 
Where  it  grows  well,  Laxton’s  Pro¬ 
gress  is  still  one  of  the  best  home 
garden  varieties  in  the  early  season; 
these  are  the  only  varieties  that  can 
be  depended  upon  at  low  elevations 
near  the  ocean.  Inland  and  at  higher 
elevations  Telephone,  Alderman,  and 
Miracle  are  among  the  best  of  the 
late  maturing  varieties. 

Potatoes  and  Melons 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  outstanding  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  yielding  large  crops  of 
smooth,  well  shaped  tubers;  but  in 
quality  none  of  them  can  compare 
with  the  old  Cobbler  or  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  home  gardener  can  grow 
these  varieties  and  obtain  good  yields, 
if  soil  conditions  and  fertility  are 
right,  by  planting  just  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

There  are  no  muskmelons  or  water¬ 
melons  that  will  yield  satisfactory 
fruit  in  the  cool,  rainy  seasons  we 
have  had  during  the  past  years. 
Growing  conditions  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  varieties.  Start  the  plants 
as  early  as  possible  but  keep  them 
growing  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season.  They 
must  be  well  protected  from  insects 
and  diseases.  D.  F.  Jones 
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Quality  plays  an  important  role  in  marketing  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
impressive  exhibit,  showing  various  grades  of  quality  in  farm  produce  and 
some  of  the  competitive  products  which  growers  must  meet,  was  recently 
displayed  by  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred,  Allegany  County,  New  York. 


why  you  should  ask  for 

"MOO-MIX” 

*  -  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Ensilage  Blend 

New  development  for  PROVED  H^W^Com 

like  it!  Scientifie  b  end  of  lMPROVe  ^ 

Varieties  blended  to.s'veYd-^03n  for  ensiling  over* 

,  ”o-lne(ViU.  *3*3-1 

sturdy  standing  stalks  <j *j  *  e  MSy  cul  and  bind  and 
foliage  is  still  green,  an  borer  rcshtant  Write 

easy  to  feed  cutter;  Drouth,  wilt  »n  Circular  and 

ou/ neatest  disHbu.or  o J™*  ^  „me. 
reserve  your  supply  s«ea 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


GRAIN 

HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe's  early  ma* 
luring  grain  hybrids.  They  offer 
advantages  in  yield,  stand-up- 
ability,  grain  quality, resistance 
to  adverse  conditions! 


CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED 
COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY 
8affa!o,  New  York 


Lowe  Seed 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


GOOD  Seed  is  always  a  BARGAIN! 


ORDER  NORTHERN  ALFALFA  FROM  ROHRER 

A  find  stand  of  alfalfa  takes  GOOD  seed.  Rohrer’s  Northern  Alfalfa  is  U.  S. 
Verified  Seed.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  tested.  .  .fully  matured.  It  produces 
a  strong  stand  enduring  extreme  cold  and  excessive  heat.  Lasts  years  .  .  . 
averages  three  cuttings  of  top  quality  hay.  Our  supply  of  this  seed  is  limited. 
Other  alfalfas  are  also  available  —  ask  about  them. 


FREE 


1949  SEED  ANNUAL 


Colorful,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  1949  seed  annual. 

Full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Send  for  it 
TODAY! 

Box  70 
SMOKETOWN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


NEW  CHEROKEE  WAX  BEANS 


ARRIS  SEEDS- 

CHEROKEE  CAN  "TAKE  IT" 

“Hardy  and  productive  even  in  unfavorable  weather"  —  that's 
a  report  of  growers  who  tried  it  f— -  the  first  time  last  year. 

to  that  Its  heavy  yield  of  oval  p^js  about  6"  long  which  are 
rider  and  meaty  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why  Cherokee  has  been 
quickly  accepted  by  both  market  and  home  gardeners. 
]ually  good  fresh,  canned  or  frozen.  Hava  you  tried  it? 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1949  CATALOG  no\y,ieadif — ^ 


Before  you  buy,  investigate  Hoffman’s 
Quality  Alfalfa  seed!  From  best  U.  S. 
sources,  Hoffman’s  alfalfa  seed  is  depend- 
able.hardyand  productive.  Itwill  pay  you 
to  get  the  full  facts  about  this  fine  quality 
seed.  Write  for  free  catalog  at  once. 

^jioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  33-B  •  landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


PAGt’S 

“ZTZetf  tyuHvf 


SEEDS 


•  FLOWER 

•  VEGETABLE 

•  LAWN 

•  FIELD 


FREE  tf&xdcK  (fuide 


THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  8-12  GREENE,  N.  Y 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike  — •  care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality  —  good 
germination.  I  lb. — $1.95:  5  lbs. — $9.50;  10  lbs. — • 
$18.50;  20  lbs.— $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.  O.  I).  Try  LADINO  —  the 
new  wonder  Clover  —  for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy 
cows,  poultry,  and  hogs.  High  feeding  value;  makes 
quick  come-back  when  grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
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KELLY’S  Big, 


•  Write  today  for  our  B I G,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries.  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-co-name  stock. 


FREE  Planting  Guide 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  Our  69th  Year. 


35  Maple  St..  DanevMe,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree)  ;  often 
hear  fruit  2nd  year!  Ideal  for 
those  empty  comers.  Decorative  as 
well  as  productive.  New  catalog 
shows  6  apple,  2  pear  varieties;  ail 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Grapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry  Plants. 
Thousands  of  .satisfied  customers-  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  54?  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


WORLD'S  QREKTtST.KFW  SENSATIONAL  £  P  *  f  II 

R10-0S0-GEM- Patented  Y  CM  VII 

■•fipp  CATALOG  IN  COLORS— Describes  best 
|>|ILp  Fruits,  Berries  and  Ornamentals. 

IlLt  Save  Money  -  Buy  Direct  -  Write  Today 

HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES  —  Est.  1884 
Over  4000  Acres— berun,  Maryland,  bo*  *e 


DWARF  APPLES  ON  DOUCIN 

One  year,  to  5  feet.  Bearing  size- 

standards.  2-Year,  No,  1,  Red  Lake  Red 
Currant  Plants.  Lilacs  on  own  roots.  Large 
plants  for  landscaping.  Send  for  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY 

GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  onepace 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  beyiw  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  N.  SHIVERS,  Bon  R  39A.  Alien,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

(Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  HENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


STRAWBERRIES  THAT  GROW 

NEW,  LUSCIOUS,  HIGH  YIELDING  VARIETIES 
for  every  need,  soil,  and  climate.  Free  Color  Catalog. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY 

RIVER  ROAD,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


A-l  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.25-100 

Famous  Gem  Everbearing,  $3.50-100.  Tayior  &  Latham 
Red  Raspberry  $5-100.  Postpaid.  Order  now  for  Spring. 
Mae  Dowell  Berry  Farm,  B.F.D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER,  CATSKILL 

8TRPLANTSBY 

Vigorous  crop  producing  varieties.  State  inspected. 
Spring  dug.  &.G.  &.  W.D., Sprout,  Growase,  Montrose, Pa. 


LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Double  State  inspected  and  certified  disease  free. 
*3.00-50;  $5.00-100;  $40.00-1000.  Carefully  dug  and 
packed.  STEGENGA’S  BERRY  ACRES,  Ionia,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penna.  grown. 
Premier,  CatskiU,  Dorset,  Bed  Star  100-$  1.75;  500- 
$6.50;  1000-$ 1 2.  prepaid.  I.  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREE8  «f  Fairbawen,  Gofdeneast,  Sunhigb 

and  other  superior  new  varieties.  Write  for  special  list. 

PEACH  RIDGE  FARMS,  Clem  sort.  South  Carolina 


BWESPMCi 

Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  0  yr.  old* 
8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time.  * 
For  Evergreen  catalog  write  — 

MUSSER  FORESTS, !nc.}  Indiana,  Penna. 


Strawberry  Culture 

By  George  L.  Slate 


Strawberry  growing  is  a  special¬ 
ized  enterprise  that  can  be  very 
profitable  if  well  managed.  The  labor 
requirement  is  high  and  the  perish¬ 
ability  of  the  crop  necessitates  a  lot 
of  hard  work  at  picking  time.  Heavy 
yields  are  the  key  to  success  and 
some  of  the  things  that  make  high- 
yielding  strawberry  beds  are  dis¬ 
cussed  here. 

Old  and  New  Varieties 

Howard  17  (Premier)  has  been  a 
leading  variety  in  the  Northeastern 
States  for  many  years,  but  is  now 
being  gradually  replaced  by  the  new¬ 
er  sorts.  Many  growers,  however, 
consider  it  to  be  their  most  profitable 
variety,  chiefly  because  of  its  heavy 
crop  and  attractive  light  color.  Cats- 
kill  is  now  widely  grown,  but  some 
stocks  are  declining  in  vigor.  If 
vigorous,  productive  stocks  are  avail¬ 
able,  Catskill  is  hard  to  beat  as  a 
heavy  producer  of  attractive  good 
quality  berries.  Culver  is  another 
good  berry  but  hot  as  widely  grown 
as  it  should  be. 

Some  of  the  newer  berries  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise  are:  Sparkle  —  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  freezing,  and  other¬ 
wise  desirable.  Pathfinder  —  a  heavy 
yielding,  very  attractive  variety. 
Temple  —  another  berry  of  good 


Catskill  is  an  attractive  strawberry 
and  is  noted  as  a  good  producer  of 
good  quality  berries.  This  nice  cluster 
shows  Catskill  berries  in  various 
stages  of  ripening. 

quality,  very  vigorous,  a  productive 
sort.  Fairland  —  one  of  the  newest 
and  it  is  a  heavy  producer  of  fairly 
good  quality  berries.  All  of  these  are 
well  worth  trying,  to  see  which  is 
best  suited  to  your  local  conditions. 

The  leading  high  quality  varieties 
especially  suitable  for  home  use  are: 
Fairfax,  Suwanee,  Sparkle,  Fair- 
peake,  Midland  and  Temple.  Redstar 
is  often  unproductive,  but  very  late. 
Robinson  is  inferior  to  many  others, 
being  of  poor  quality  and  rotting 
badly  in  wet  seasons. 

Spring  or  Fall  Planting 

Strawberries  are  generally  planted 
in  the  Spring  by  commercial  growers, 
and  the  earlier  the  better.  Home 
gardeners  often  set  new  beds  in 
August,  but  this  is  a  poor  time.  The 
weather  is  hot,  and  often  dry,  and  at 
best  only  a  few  weak  runner  plants 
are  produced.  The  crop  will  be  light  if 
compared  with  plants  set  the  previ¬ 
ous  Spring  but,  since  there  are  no 
Spring-set  plants  for  comparison,  the 
home  gardener  is  satisfied  with  what 
fruit  he  gets. 

During  the  last  few  years  the 
writer  has  compared  late  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  of  strawberries  with  Spring 
planting  in  Western  New  York.  The 
Fall  set  beds  have  been  set  anytime 
from  October  20  to  November  20.  The 
Spring  beds  have  been  planted  from 
late  April  to  late  May,  the  latter 
date  being  more  frequent  owing  to 
the  rather  heavy  sticky  soil  and  wet 
Springs  which  often  delay  planting 
until  later  than  desirable  for  best 
results.  None  of  the  Spring  set  beds 
were  really  good  beds,  and  one 
Spring  bed  was  not  planted  at  all  as 
the  ground  was  too  wet  until  June. 
The  Fall  beds  have  all  been  much 
better  than  the  Spring  set  beds  with 
substantially  greater  yields  from 
most  varieties.  The  larger  yields  are 


due  principally  to  the  very  early 
start  in  the  Spring  of  the  Fall-set 
plants  and  consequent  early  runner 
production.  The  early-formed  run¬ 
ners,  that  is,  those  which  are  rooted 
in  June  and  July,  are  much  more 
productive  than  those  produced  later 
in  the  season;  It  is  the  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  early  rooted  runner  plants 
that  makes  the  Fall- set  bed  more 
productive  than  the  Spring-set  bed. 
Even  though  the  latter  may  be  full 
of  plants  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
they  are  smaller  plants  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  less  the  following  season. 

Fall  planting  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  getting  the  work  done 
in  the  Fall,  when  more  time  is  avail¬ 
able,  rather  than  during  the  rush  of 
Spring  work.  Moreover  the  soil,  if 
heavy,  is  more  apt  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  than  in  the  early  Spring. 
Fall  planting  has  its  drawback,  too. 
The  bed  must  be  mulched  twice  for 
one  crop,  as  the  bed  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fruit  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  mulch  must  therefore 
be  removed  to  permit  cultivation.  An 
extra  cultivation  is  necessary  as  the 
weeds  get  an  earlier  start  in  the  Fall- 
set  bed  than  in  the  Spring  bed  which 
is  worked  up  just  before  planting.  It 
is  also  more  difficult  to  purchase 
plants  in  the  Fall,  so  that  home 
grown  plants  must  be  used.  The 
blossoms  must  be  picked  off  to  pre¬ 
vent  fruiting  the  first  Summer.  Fruit¬ 
ing  plants  produce  few  runners  until 
late  and  a  poor  bed  results  if  the 
newly  set  plants  are  allowed  to  fruit. 

Spacing  and  Fertilizing 

Overcrowding  of  the  bed  by  vigor¬ 
ous  varieties  that  make  many  run¬ 
ner  plants  may  result  in  cut-throat 
competition  among  the  crowded 
plants  for  moisture  and  nutrients 
when  the  berries  are  ripening,  and 
thus  materially  reduce  the  crop. 
Spacing  of  the  runner  plants  about 
six  inches  apart,  and  ruthlessly 
eliminating  all  that  are  produced  late 
in  the  season  after  the  bed  is  filled 
with  spaced  plants,  has  been  shown 
experimentally  to  substantially  in¬ 
crease  yields  over  unspaced  crowded 
fruiting  rows. 

I  Fertilizers  are  probably  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  other  factors  men¬ 
tioned  in  getting  good  yields.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  fertile  soil  well  supplied 
with  plant  nutrients  is  desirable. 
Stable  manure  is  always  a  valuable 
source  of  fertility  in  strawberry 
growing.  Nitrogen  is  the  element 
most  likely  to  be  profitable,  and  it 
may  be  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  200  to  250  pounds  to  the 
acre  in  early  August,  or  as  ammonium 
nitrate  at  about  half  that  rate.  It 
should  be  applied  only  when  the 
foliage  is  dry  and  immediately 
brushed  off  to  prevent  burning  the 
foliage.  Water,  however,  as  rain  or 
irrigation,  will  probably  have  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  size  of 
the  crop  than  any  fertilizer  program. 

Control  of  Weeds 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  growing  strawberries  is 
weed  control.  To  eliminate  as  much 
cultivation  and  hoeing  as  possible, 
the  ground  should  be  as  free  of  weeds 
as  possible.  Quack  (witch)  grass  and 
other  perennial  weeds  should  be 
eliminated  previous  to  planting.  A 
clean  cultivated  crop  in  which  weeds 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed  the 
year  before  planting  strawberries  is 
helpful  in  cleaning  up  the  weeds. 

The  use  of  weed-killers,  especially 
2,4-D,  in  weeding  strawberries  is 
being  investigated  at  several  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  but  so  far  no  very 
positive  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  2,4-D  with  strawberries  are  being 
made.  However,  strawberry  plants 
are  known  to  be  much  more  tolerant 
of  2,4-D  than  many  other  broad¬ 
leaved  plants,  and  workers  with  this 
material  are  now  making  tentative 
recommendations  for  its  trial  by 
strawberry  growers.  It  should  be 
noted  that  2,4-D  does  not  control 
grasses  and  it  is  rather  ineffective  on 
chickweed,  which  is  sometimes  a  very 
serious  weed  in  the  strawberry  bed. 
For  those  who  wish  to  try  2,4-D,  it 
may  be  applied  as  a  spray  at  about 
the  rate  suggested  for  lawns  or  about 
one  pound  of  actual  2,4-D  to  an  acre. 
It  may  be  used  on  beds  the  year 
they  are  set,  and  on  two-year  beds 
after  fruiting  when  the  bed  is  re¬ 
newed  for  a  second  crop.  It  must  not 
be  used  on  strawberries  in  the  Spring 
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Learn  all  about  our 
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LIFTER,  early  black  i 
Raspberry.  NEW 
FAIR-HAVEN 
peach.  Cultivated 
BLUEBERRIES- 
large  as  a  nickel.  Easy 
to  grow.  Thornless  _ 
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LESS  Red  Raspberry.  MORRI¬ 
SON  Black  Raspberry  (late). 

Large  as  a  quarter.  DWARF 
fruit  trees.  CHESTNUT.  FIL-  , 

BERT  and  WALNUT  trees. 
“MIRACLE”  Plum.  NEW 
STREAMLINER  Everbearing'1 
Strawberry.  Fruit  in  60  days;  S' 
crops  in  18  months;  bears  July  to 
Winter;  delicious  flavor.  10  other  varieties.  Also 
Yellow  Raspberry,  White  Blackberry,  Hansen 
Bush  Cherry,  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
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MALONEY 


Big,  luscious  berries.  Famed  Maloney  super¬ 
vision  means  heavy  bearing  bushes.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES,  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS  and  ROSES. 
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MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

>  78  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  New  York 


CATALDE  FREE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach. 
Pear.  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees.  Blueberry,  Boysenberry.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell- 
Ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_  _ fisfactlon.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R3I9,  Princess  Anne. Md. 


«-!■*■ 

At£!V  /  949  Am  mm  mr^  m 
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<£  CATALOG  'AJ*. 
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'Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
n  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation-wide 

ihipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
BAYNER  BROTHERS.  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  60  cents  each.  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing 
Age  $1.20  each;  $12.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE.  -  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES- 

ONE  YEAH  HOOTED  CUTTING B  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  oil  Larger  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATS  WORTH;  N.  J. 


-  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - - — 

2  yr..  cultivated.  84  cents.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
100  for  $9.49.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  25  for 
95  cents.  Write  for  FREE  FOLDER. 

COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES 
MITCHELL  ROAD,  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  RED  RASPBERRIES  - — 

Miltons,  mosaic-resistant,  hardy.  Fruit  top-quality. 

25,  $3.00;  50,  $5.50:  100,  $10.  10%  discount  until 

Apr.  15.  H.  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLUEBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN,  STATE  INSPECTED,  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  EARLY,  MIDSEASON,  LATE.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  PREMIER,  DORSETT, 
FAIRFAX.  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING  STREAM¬ 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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of  the  fruiting  year  as  severe  injury 
to  the  flowers  and  fruits  may  be 
caused. 

Beds  Must  Be  Mulched 

Strawberry  beds  are  mulched  pri¬ 
marily  to  protect  the  crowns  from  in¬ 
jury  by  low  temperatures  during  the 
Winter  months  when  there  may  be  no 
snow  cover.  The  mulch  also  prevents 
the  plants  from  being  heaved  out  of 
the  soil  by  frost  action  during  the 
Winter.  Other  benefits  are  keeping 
the  berries  clean,  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  and  partial  weed  control. 

Winter  injury  is  probably  responsi¬ 
ble  for  heavier  losses  in  strawberry 
growing  than  is  generally  believed. 
Winter-injured  plants  may  not  be 
killed  outright,  but  are  weakened  in 
varying  degrees,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  injury,  and  may  start  off 
with  normal  growth  in  the  Spring. 
Later,  as  the  weather  becomes  hot, 
the  injured  plant  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  moisture  for  the  foliage 
and  the  rapidly  swelling  berries.  The 
leaves  turn  reddish  and  then  die  and 
the  berries  dry  up.  Hot  dry  weather 
accentuates  the  effects  of  the  injury, 
while  cool  moist  weather  tends  to 
lessen  it. 

Failure  to  mulch  at  all,  delay  in 
applying  the  mulch  until  after  the 
injury  has  occurred,  or  too  thin  a 
mulch,  may  permit  the  injury  to 
occur.  The  injury  to  the  crown  may 
be  determined  by  cutting  vertically 
through  the  crown.  Uninjured  crowns 
are  white  inside,  injured  crowns  are 
brown,  indicating  destruction  of  the 
stored  food  and  water  conducting 
system.  A  small  amount  of  brown¬ 
ing  near  the  base  of  the  crown  indi¬ 
cates  slight  injury  that  is  not  serious, 
but  if  all  of  the  interior  is  brown,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  unmulched 
plants,  serious  injury  has  occurred, 
and  the  plants  may  be  expected  to 
dry  up  or  partially  dry  up  at  fruiting 
time. 

For  maximum  effectiveness  the 
mulch  should  be  applied  before  tem¬ 
peratures  drop  much  below  20  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  after  two  or 
three  hard  frosts  have  occurred  to 
check  plant  growth.  Injury  to  the 
crowns  occurs  with  temperatures 
around  15  to  18  degrees  above  zero 
and  may  be  severe  with  temperatures 
of  10  degrees  above  zero.  Wheat 
straw  and  marsh  hay  are  excellent 
mulching  materials.  Oat  and  rye 
straws,  shredded  cornstalks  and 
leaves  are  all  used.  Sawdust  has 
been  used  successfully  but  the  soil 
should  be  somewhat  more  fertile  than 
average  as  a  temporary  nitrogen 
shortage  can  occur  when  sawdust 
is  used.  About  two  inches  of  mulch, 
or  three  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre  is 
needed. 

Red  Stele  and  Yellows 

Until  recently  leafspot  was  the  only 
disease  of  any  consequence  but  the 
newer  varieties  mentioned  are  all  re¬ 
sistant  to  it.  However,  the  red  stele 
disease  appeared  during  the  30’s  and 
soon  became  widely  distributed,  be¬ 
ing  most  serious  on  poorly  drained 
soils  and  in  other  soils  in  very  wet 
seasons.  The  fungus  attacks  the 
roots,  causing  them  to  rot.  If  the 
root  of  a  diseased  plant  is  sliced  open 


longitudinally,  the  center,  or  stele,  is 
dark  red  in  color;  hence  the  name  red 
stele  for  the  disease.  This  disease  is 
not  troublesome  on  well  drained  soils, 
but  only  red-stele-free  plants  should 
be  used.  Fortunately,  several  good 
varieties,  among  which  are  Temple, 
Fairland,  Sparkle  and  Pathfinder,  are 
resistant  to  this  disease  and  may  be 
grown  in  infested  soils. 

Yellows,  a  virus  disease,  known  in 
England  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
for  some  years,  is  now  known  to  be 
present  in  the  Eastern  States.  Al¬ 
though  only  recently  recognized  this 
disease  has  probably  been  present  for 
many  years,  and  is  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline  in  vigor,  or 
running  out,  of  the  older  strawberry 
varieties.  The  principal  symptom 
with  most  varieties  is  a  decline  in 
vigor  and,  as  weak  plants  may  also 
be  caused  by  cultural  conditions,  it 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  rogue  out 
diseased  plants.  Until  plant  path¬ 
ologists,  who  have  a  special  method 
of  detei’mining  whether  the  plants 
are  virus  free  or  not,  have  located 
healthy  stocks  and  made  them  avail¬ 
able  through  nurseries,  the  straw- 
bei'ry  grower  cannot  do  much  about 
it.  For  the  time  being,  planting  stock 
should  be  taken  only  from  vigorous 
fields.  If  the  plants  in  the  field  vary 
greatly  in  vigor,  the  areas  with  vig¬ 
orous  plants  should  be  marked  and 
planting  stock  taken  from  these  spots. 
Fields  uniformly  lacking  in  vigor 
should  not  be  used  as  sources  of 
planting  stock. 

June  yellows,  a  non-inf ectious  trou¬ 
ble,  occurs  frequently  in  Howard  17 
(Premier)  and  Blakemore.  These 
plants  are  considered  to  arise  by 
sporting  of  the  normal  plant  to  the 
variegated  or  mottled  yellow  type. 
This  trouble  does  not  spread  except 
by  propagation  of  the  yellow  type 
plants  and  is  easily  eliminated  by 
avoiding  these  plants  when  setting 
new  beds. 

Other  diseases  and  insects  may 
cause  trouble  occasionally,  but  straw¬ 
berries,  as  compared  with  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  are  unusually  trou¬ 
ble-free  and  only  rarely  need  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast. 


Pollinating  Sweet  Cherries 

Many  varieties  of  sweet  cherries 
will  not  bear  when  the  trees  stand 
alone  because  they  are  unable  to 
pollinate  themselves.  In  some  cases 
they  cannot  even  pollinate  each 
other,  so  there  is  little  point  in  plant¬ 
ing  them  close  by.  Three  of  the  non- 
pollinizers  are  the  Bing,  Lambert 
and  Napoleon. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  other 
varieties  should  be  growing  close  by 
for  the  necessary  cross  pollination; 
such  kinds  as  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Republican  and  Windsor,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Unfortunately,  the  non¬ 
pollinating  kinds  are  rather  choosy 
of  their  company  and  will  not  al¬ 
ways  produce  with  just  any  of  the 
others.  However,  Coe  and  Norma 
have  been  found  especially  good  for 
Napoleon  and  Lambert.  Elton  goes 
well  with  Bing,  but  Black  Republican 
gives  poor  results.  This  last,  how¬ 
ever,  does  a  fairly  good  job  with 
Lambert  and  Napoleon.  j.  f.  b. 


p  Photo  —  W.  S.  Woodward,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

rom  the  looks  of  this  newly  turned  earth  and  the  cover  crop  of  rye  that  is 
emg  plowed  under ,  this  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer  should  have  a  good 

potato  crop  this  year. 


Life-like  pictures  of  pests! 
Actual  insect  damage  to  crops! 
How  to  recognize  diseases! 
How  to  control  noxious  weeds ! 
What  to  do  about  your  plants! 


THIS  GREAT  NEW  BOOK 


tells  the  whole  story  on  insects  and  plant 
diseases  and  what  to  do  about  them. 


L 

110  PAGfS  ONLY  200  I'tpy 

■  I  ^  1 1#  get  bigger  crops,  more  fruit,  flowers,  vege- 

■  ■  w  “If  tables.  Now  protect  your  crops,  livestock, 
garden.  Now  at  last  get  the  facts  you  need.  Read  this 
handy  illustrated  Pest  Control  Guide. 

The  book  everyone 

Farmer,  Small  Gardener,  Home  Owner,  Land* 
scape  Gardener,  Groundskeeper,  Yardman 

has  been  waiting  for! 


nothin* 
line  IT 
anywhere 


■At  MO  EASY-TO-READ  PAGES  crammed  with  valu¬ 
able  facts  and  sure-fire  remedies. 

if  JO  BIG  SECTIONS  organized  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence  on  Grain, Vegetables,  Fruit,  Livestock, 
Ornamentals,  Pets,  etc. 

if  300  CLEAR  PICTURES— many  by  a  famous  illus¬ 
trator— so  you  can  identify  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  damage  they  do. 

if  4,000  MAN  HOURS— nearly  two  year’s  work 
by  top-notch  entomologists  to  make  this 
book  complete,  practical. 

if  WORTH  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  TO  YOU  in  crops, 
livestock,  property  saved.  Covers  all  major 
insects  and  diseases. 

Your  Sherwin-Williams  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals  Service  Center  Dealer  has  this  book  and 
the  S-W  "Superior  Formulation”  products  too. 
Drop  in  and  get  acquainted.  He  can  be  a  good 
friend.  Or  simply  send  20<t  in  dimes  to  cover 
costs  on  the  Pest  Control  Guide  to: 


Sherwin-Williams 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
1292-1  Midland  Building 
Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Sherwin-Williams  ?§ 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

Protecting  the  Food  Crops  of  America 
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FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines 


Berry  Plants 


Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a  splendid  assortment  to  select  from:  backed  with 
an  experience  of  Forty  years  in  growing  GOOD  DEPENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 
at  reasonable  prices  on  the  firm  basis  of  value  received. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

HOME  COLLECTION,  ASSORTED  FRUIT  TREES 
Cortland  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear,  Montmorency  (best  pie)  Cherry,  Fellemburg  Prune, 
Elberta  Peach,  2  yr.  old  trees,  5  to  6  ft.  $1.50  each,  or  the  collection  for  $6.00. 

GARDEN  COLLECTION,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Red,  25  Purple,  25  Black.  $5.25  or  any  25  for  $2.00. 

RED,  WHITE  and  BLUE  GRAPE  COLLECTION 

Caco,  Niagara,  Concord.  Three  year  old  BEARING  AGE  VINES  for  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  strictly  first  class,  well  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No  C.  O.  D. 

References,  your  Banker,  Farm  Paper  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
Wilson,  R.  D.  1,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big 

red  fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt. 
but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tendercore 
Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest 
Radishes  and  a 
large  pkt.  of 


SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 

that  will  bloom  from  early  summer  until 
hard  frosts,  all  for  lOo;  In  Canada  25c. 
PHPP  Our  beautiful  full  color 
p  if  p  N  catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds, 
I  Ithk  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Com  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 
J.W.JUN8  SEED  CO.,  DepLS  .Randolph. WU. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

•  Guaranteed  to  Grow  • 

Strong,  vigorous  growing  2-year-old  Mary 
Washington,  disease-resisting  plants  —  like 
those  we  grow  for  ourselves.  Guaranteed  to 
grow  or  replaced  free  for  next  Fall  or  Spring 
planting.  Carefully  packed  and  shipped 
parcel  post  or  express  f.  o.  b.  Savannah. 
Prices  (50  to  100)  15c  each;  (100  to  500)  12c 
each;  (500  to  1000)  8c  each.  Prices  for  larger 
quantities  quoted  on  request.  Planting  in¬ 
structions  with  every  shipment.  Remit  with 
order.  Reference:  Savannah  National  Bank. 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 
Savannah,  New  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

a  Acclimated  to  cooler  tempera- 

f  tures.  Ready  to  set  in  your 

fields  about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
IjrTomato  Plants.  Rutgers, 
'■&  Master  Marglobt.  Grown 
_  from  Certified  Seed.  Ask 

for  our  Catalogue.  Buy  CERTIFIED  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  from  — 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Vo. 


PLANTS 


FREE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 


<ft****4  .va 

^*7  BERRY  BOOK 

and  CATALOG  FREE! 


ZAe 

STRAWBERRIES! 

blueberries! 

RASPBERRIES  ■ 
BOYSENBERRIES! 
BLACKBERRIES  ■ 


GRAPES ’ASPARAGUS 


603ACRES 


MMTfDTO  6MMH6 
8£7T£fi8£M/£$ 

You’ll  find  our  ’49  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

50  Berry  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


STREAMLINER 


Improved  everbearing  berry,  excellent 
in  firmness,  size,  flavor,  and  color.  25  for  $2.25; 
100  for  $7.00;  250  for  $14.00  postpaid. 
CATSKILL,  CHESAPEAKE,  DORSETT, 
PREMIER,  RED  STAR,  and  SPARKLE  —  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  25  for  $1.25;  100  for  $3.10;  1000 
for  $16.00  postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Shipped  in  Spring. 


Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  g98  Albany,  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Tomato  $2.00,  1000.  Varie¬ 
ties:  Butgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants  $4.00,  1000;  or  65c,  100.  Hungarian  Hot 
Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage  Plants:  Marion  Market, 
Copenhagen,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  $1.50,  1000.  Porto  Bico  Sweet  Potato  Plants  $3.00, 
1000.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

31  Years  Growing,  Packing,  Shipping  Better  Plants. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6- page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS, 
DALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  M0NTBRETIA8,  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

Our  new  CATALOG  offers  over  200 
varieties  of  best  glads,  also  Dahlias, 
Lilies  and  other  berries  and  small 
fruits.  Send  for  H  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

50-A  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce.  They're  stocky,  vigor¬ 
ous,  true  to  name,  full  of  vitality  and 
ready  to  grow.  Reasonable  prices. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.a  Salisbury,  ML 


Certified  ROBINSON  Strawberry  Plants:  IOO-$t.75; 
500-$6.50;  IOOO-$I2  prepaid.  Booking  orders  now. 
BENTLEY’S  NURSERY,  R.  D.  I,  GUYS  MILLS,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Spring  dug,  21  varieties. 
Certified,  Free  circular.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


-  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  - 

BLIGHT  RESISTANT  SEED  POTATOES.  Averaged 
630  BUSHELS  to  ACRE  In  twenty  official  tests  in 
Pennsylvania.  NEEDS  NO  SPRAYING.  SUPPLY 
LIMITED.  Booking  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


BONNIE  BEE  FARMS,  Located  at  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 

Specializes  in  growing  cabbage  and  broccoli  plants 
for  large  truckers.  Write  for  details. 


ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
$2.50  and  $3.50  Per  100. 

C.  P.  WALLACE,  WATERBURY  82,  CONN. 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$I.I5;  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50  :  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Virginia ’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers 

Now  booking  orders  for  Vegetable  Plants  —  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweetpotato, 
Cauliflower,  Onion  and  other  plants.  All  hardy  outdoor  grown  plants  from  Special 
Strains  of  seeds,  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated.  Shipments  by  Express,  Trucks,  or 
Cargo  Plane.  Write,  phone  or  Wire  for  Catalog  and  Special  prices  for  early  booked  orders. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 

Franklin,  Virginia 


New  Jersey  Peach  Varieties 

None  of  the  present  peach  varieties, 
old  or  new,  are  perfect.  They  all 
have  their  faults  and  the  faults  of  the 
older  varieties  often  bcome  more  con¬ 
spicuous  when  they  are  compared 
with  newer  ones  which  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  weaknesses.  In  the 
same  way,  the  shortcomings  of  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  become  more 
conspicuous  as  they  become  more 
widely  planted.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  breeding  programs  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  of  peach  varieties  through  the 
introduction  of  a  succession,  p£  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  progressively  moFQ  hear= 
ly  ideal. 

Improving  Golden  Jubilee  Variety 

Golden  Jubilee  provides  a  conspic¬ 
uous  example  of  this  situation.  When 
this  variety  was  introduced  in  1926  as 
a  large,  productive,  fully  freestone, 
yellow  peach  ripening  just  before 
Carman,  it  surely  gave  promise  of 
being  a  better  commercial  peach  than 
any  other  variety  then  available  in 
its  season.  The  late  Professor  M.  A. 
Blake  knew  at  that  time  that  the  va¬ 
riety  was  too  soft  for  a  good  shipping 
peach,  and  crosses  had  already  been 
made  to  develop  still  better  shipping 
varieties  for  this  season,  but  the  ex¬ 
tensive  planting  that  this  variety  has 
received  in  New  Jersey  and  through¬ 
out  the  East  has  surely  justified  its 
introduction  as  an  improved  variety 
to  “hold  the  fort”  until  still  better 
varieties  could  be  developed. 

Because  of  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Peach  Council  with 
the  peach  breeding  program  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  it  has  been  possible  to  have 
promising  new  varieties  distributed 
for  statewide  tests  very  soon  after  the 
varieties  have  been  selected  in  the 
breeding  plots.  The  good  features  of 
the  new  varieties  are  emphasized  just 
as  surely  as  their  shortcomings  are 
brought  to  light.  This  extensive  va¬ 
riety  testing  has  resulted  in  earlier 
and  more  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  new  varieties. 

As  a  result  of  his  vision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  needs  of  the  East¬ 
ern  peach  growing  industry  and  the 
program  which  was  organized  for  the 
extensive  testing  and  early  evalua¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties,  Professor  Blake 
developed  and  named  50  varieties  of 
peaches,  nectarines  and  peach  root¬ 
stocks  during  his  lifetime  in  peach 
breeding  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  As  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned,  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  was  the  first  to  conspicuously  fill 
a  need  even  though  it  is  being  re¬ 
placed  now  by  Jerseyland  and  Trio- 
gem. 

Some  New  Yellow  Peaches 

Some  of  the  other  early  ones  filled 
smaller  needs  and  some  were  not  as 
successful  as  it  was  hoped  they  would 
be.  Many  of  the  recent  ones  are  still 
on  trial.  Of  these,  Jerseyland  gives 
the  most  promise  of  being  a  success¬ 
ful  variety.  It  is  a  large,  highly  col¬ 
ored,  hardy,  good  shipping  peach, 
ripening  a  few  days  ahead  of  Golden 
Jubilee  so  that  it  comes  on  our  mar¬ 
kets  just  ahead  of  the  large  South 
Carolina  Elberta  crop.  In  addition  to 
being  a  highly  desirable  commercial 
peach,  this  advantage  with  respect  to 
season  of  marketing  in  New  Jersey 
practically  assures  this  variety  com¬ 
mercial  acceptance.  Triogem,  New- 
day,  Sunhigh,  Goldeneast,  Summer- 
crest  and  Redcrest  give  a  series  of 
good  yellow  peaches  ripening  from 
Jerseyland  up  to  just  before  Elberta. 
Each  of  them  could  be  improved  but 
they  fulfill  a  definite  need.  Summer- 
crest  and  Redcrest  ripen  just  ahead  of 
Elberta  grown  in  the  same  area  and 
thus  come  at  another  very  fine  time 
for  New  Jersey  growers. 

Other  new  yellow  varieties  follow¬ 
ing  Elberta  by  two  weeks  include 
Afterglow,  Constitution,  Goodcheer, 
and  Autumn.  This  past  season  Aut¬ 
umn  was  the  latest  good  yellow  peach 
at  New  Brunswick.  It  has  Elberta 
type  tree  and  fruit  with. Late  Craw¬ 
ford  quality  and  shows  considerable 
promise  as  our  newest  very  late  yel¬ 
low  freestone. 

White-Fleshed  Varieties 

There  is  a  similar  list  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  white-fleshed  varieties  beginning 
with  the  newly  named  Maybelle 
which  ripens  seven  weeks  ahead  of 
Elberta  and  going  on  through  the  sea¬ 
son  to  Frostqueen  which  ripens  ap¬ 
proximately  three  weeks  after  El- 
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berta.  None  of  the  white  ones  except 
White  Hale  are  firm  enough  for  a 
fully  satisfactory  shipping  peach  but 
they  all  have  the  characteristic  deli¬ 
cate  flavor  which  makes  them  truly 
a  dessert  fruit.  They  are  a  profitable 
addition  to  the  variety  list  for  the 
grower  who  has  a  local  market  out¬ 
let.  Especially  early  varieties  such 
as  Maybelle  may  become  commerci¬ 
ally  important  in  Southern  areas  if 
the  previous  precedent  for  early 
white  peaches  in  this  market  season 
continues-  L.  F.  Hough 

New  Jersey 

If  You’re  Thinking  of 
Snapdragons 

The  good  old-fashioned  snapdragon 
( Antirrhinum )  is  a  most  satisfactory 
plant  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
one  well  wortn  growing  in  large 
numbers.  Hybridizers  have  worked 
wonders  with  it  during  recent  years, 
improving  the  form  and  increasing 
the  color  range.  Today,  there  is  a 
snapdragon  for  every  purpose  —  tall, 
intermediate  and  dwarf,  with  flowers 
single,  double  and  ruffled;  some  of 
giant  size. 

The  snapdragon  is  best  treated  as 
an  annual,  though  it  will  live  oyer 
the  Winter,  with  adequate  protection, 
in  all  but  the  most  frigid  climate.  It 
is  very  easily  grown  from  seed  which 
should  be  started  early  under  glass 
or  in  flats  in  a  sunny  window  in  the 
house,  if  early  bloom  is  wanted. 
However, .  seeds  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  after  the  weather  is  settled. 
With  good  luck,  seed  planted  in 
March  should  produce  plants  ready 
to  go  into  permanent  places  in  the 
border  in  six  weeks,  coming  into 
flower  in  July.  If  all  faded  bloom  is 
promptly  removed,  the  plants  will 
continue  in  blossom  until  killing 
frost. 

Sow  the  seed,  which  is  very  fine,  in 
shallow  wooden  flats,  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  using  a  light  garden 
soil.  After  filling  the  flat,  water  v/ell 
but  do  not  sow  the  seed  for  an  hour 
or  two  afterward.  A  good  way  to  sow 
any  seed  as  tiny  as  this  is  to  mix  it 
with  a  little  fine  sand  in  a  salt 
shaker  and  scatter  it  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  pressing  down  firmly 
with  a  flat  board.  Or  the  seed  can  be 
scattered  over  the  soil,  then  covered 
with  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
sifted  soil  —  no  more  —  pressing 
down  firmly  before  covering.  In  se¬ 
lecting  seed,  be  sure  to  choose  va¬ 
rieties  labeled  “rust  resistant.” 

After  seed  has  been  sown,  cover 
the  flat  with  a  piece  of  glass  and 
shade  the  glass  with  paper.  This  will 
hasten  germination.  However,  as 
moisture  will  gather  on  the  glass,  it 
should  be  turned  every  morning.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  peeping 
through  the  soil,  remove  the  paper 
and  tilt  the  glass  that  they  may  have 
air.  When  the  little  plants  are  one 
inch  high,  transplant  to  other  flats, 
setting  them  three  inches  apart  each 
way.  The  mixture  in  these  flats 
should  consist  of  one-half  as  much 
leaf  mold  and  sand  as  soil.  After 
transplanting,  keep  the  flats  in  the 
same  temperature  for  about  two 
weeks  or  until  the  plants  start  mak¬ 
ing  new  growth.  Then,  if  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  warm  and  the  weather 
setttled,  they  can  go  into  their 
permanent  places  in  the  border; 
otherwise,  they  can  harden  off  in  the 
cold  frame  for  the  time  being.  The 
soil  in  the  border  should  be  fairly 
rich  and  the  plants  should  be  set  at 
least  15  inches  apart  each  way.  When 
transplanting,  take  plenty  of  earth 
with  each  plant,  as  the  roots  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
Snapdragons  will  grow  well  either  in 
full  sun  or  semi-shade. 

These  plants  are  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  when  massed  for  color,  especi¬ 
ally  the  tall  and  intermediate  sorts. 
The  dwarf  variety  is  excellent  for  the 
rock  garden,  as  its  habit  of  growth 
is  almost  that  of  a  creeper. 

The  color  range  of  this  plant  today 
is  truly  bewildering  —  not  only  clear, 
clean  colors,  but  lovely  combinations. 
There’s  Amber  and  Gold,  with  hood  of 
golden  amber  and  tube  of  soft  pink; 
Wildfire  is  a  bright  orange-scarlet; 
DuBarry  is  a  gorgeous  salmon-rose; 
while  Alaska  (tall),  is  an  exquisite 
pure  white.  Eldorado  is  an  extra- 
large-flowered  sort  of  deep  golden 
yellow.  The  so-called  “Tetra  Snaps,” 
the  newest  introduction,  bear  giant 
ruffled  flower  spikes  on  extra  strong 
plants.  This  strain  is  available  in 
mixed  colors,  including  white. 

Massachusetts  E.  M.  Eaton 
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The  Wild  Radish 

Wild  radishes  are  a  very  common 
and  very  troublesome  weed  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections.  1  have  seen  large  acre¬ 
ages  of  them  growing  in  the  Pocono 
country  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
plants  are  evidently  an  escape  of  the 
common  garden  radish,  as  they  have 
white,  pink,  or  lavendar  flowers, 
while  the  true  wild  radish  has  yellow 
blooms,  much  like  wild  mustard. 
Growing  wild,  these  radishes  seem 
to  have  gained  as  much  in  stamina  as 
they  have  lost  in  quality,  for  they 
are  practically  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  by  ordinary  means  of  cultivation. 
The  roots  are  small,  tough,  and 
stringy,  absolutely  useless  for  food. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed, 
for  like  all  radishes,  they  are  annu¬ 
als  and  seed  themselves  from  year 
to  year.  The  writer  has  also  seen 
fields  in  Carbon  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  which  the  radishes  were 


Photo:  Paul  Hadley,  Phila.,  Pa. 
The  tender,  green  seedpods  of  the 
garden  variety  radish,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  wild,  if  picked 
before  they  become  tough,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  use  for  pickling  or  even 
eaten  raw. 

growing  so  thickly  that  from  a  short 
distance  the  ground  appeared  to  be 
a  solid  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom.  A 
corn  field  that  was  being  cultivated 
every  week  was  so  thickly  grown 
over  that  in  many  places  the  corn 
was  completely  covered  over.  How¬ 
ever,  the  radish  crop,  thick  as  it  was, 
did  not  seem  to  harm  the  corn  by 
sapping  the  moisture  from  the  soil, 
as  a  good  crop  was  raised  despite 
them. 

The  wild  radish  is  not,  however, 
without  its  uses.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  are  excellent  when  cooked  as 
greens,  being  of  equal  quality  to 
those  of  either  turnips  or  mustard. 
The  seed  pods,  if  gathered  while 
young  and  tender,  just  when  they 
have  almost  reached  their  full 
growth,  but  before  they  have  com¬ 
menced  to  get  tough  and  hard,  are 
excellent  pickled,  alone  or  with 
mixed  pickles.  For  that  matter,  they 
have  much  of  the  same  tenderness 
and  flavor  of  the  roots  of  cultivated 
radishes  when  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  are  excellent  eating  both 
raw  and  when  pickled.  Bees  like  the 
flowers,  and  gather  much  pollen  and 
honey  from  them,  working  a  radish 
field  industriously  as  they  would  a 
clover  field.  P.  Hadley 

Pennsylvania 


Herbs  in  the  Garden 

We  have  been  growing  herbs  in 
our  home  vegetable  garden  for  the 
past  10  years  and  we  find  them  our 
most  rewarding  crop.  They  provide  a 
lot  of  flavoring  in  return  for  very 
little  care  and  a  bit  of  ground. 

For  example  sage  ( Salvia  officin¬ 
alis),  so  acceptable  for  poultry 
stuffing,  takes  almost  no  garden 
space  at  all.  We  find  that  this  pretty, 
gray-leafed  perennial  does  well  in 
average  soil  and,  in  the  hills  of 
Connecticut,  will  winter  without 
covering,  provided  it  is  planted  snug 
against  a  wall  or  boulder.  Although 
it  may  be  raised  from  seed,  it  is 
better  to  buy  a  plant  from  a  nursery, 
since  one  plant  will  provide  all  the 
leaves  a  family  could  need.  When 
sage  is  three  or  four  years  old,  the 
stems  become  woody  and  the  plants 
should  be  divided. 


The  companion  herb,  thyme  ( Thy¬ 
mus  vulgaris),  a  perennial  also  sav¬ 
ory  for  poultry  stuffing,  has  tiny 
leaves  and  grows  low  to  the  ground. 
It,  too,  does  well  if  grown  close  up 
to  a  wall  or  rock,  and  is  best  started 
from  a  nursery  plant. 

The  mints,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  a  nuisance  if  planted  in  the 
garden.  If  they  like  the  spot  where 
they  are  put,  they  will  soon  take  over 
all  the  space  they  are  allowed  to 
grab.  They  propagate  by  creeping 
tendrils  which  reach  out  both  under¬ 
ground  and  on  the  surface.  Anyway, 
the  mints  often  refuse  to  grow  in  the 
garden;  they  need  damp  soil  and 
shade.  A  spot  by  the  old  pump  where 
there  is  more  or  less  overflow,  or 
a  damp  spot  by  a  big  boulder  will 
usually  prove  a  good  place.  Spear¬ 
mint  ( Mentha  spicata)  should  be 
used  in  moderation  for  flavoring; 
apple  mint  (M.  rotundifolia)  and 
orange  mint  (M.  citrata)  are  more 
delicate.  The  leaves  give  zest  to  a 
dish  of  peas  and  are  tasty  with 
carrots.  Of  course,  they  are  indispen¬ 
sable  for  mint  sauce  and  jellies. 

The  leaves  of  either  sage,  thyme 
or  mint  may  be  used  fresh  or  dried. 
For  drying,  the  stems  with  the  leaves 
on  should  be  gathered  just  before 
they  blossom,  on  a  sunny  morning 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  fully  gone;  and 
hung  in  the  attic  until  they  are 
powder  dry.  Then  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  stems,  rolled  with 
a  rollong  pin  until  quite  fine,  and 
bottled  in  tight  jars  for  Winter  use. 

Tarragon  ( Artemisia  dracunculus) 
is  one  perennial  that  is  rarely  dried. 
Its  leaves  are  used  mainly  for  mak¬ 
ing  tarragon  vinegar;  the  fresh  leaves 
add  zest  to  a  green  salad.  Tarragon 
may  be  started  from  a  plant  only, 
because  it  rarely  sets  seed.  Like  sage 
and  thyme,  it  thrives  when  tucked 
away  in  a  well  drained  corner  next 
to  a  wall  or  a  rock  path. 

Three  annuals  that  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  equally  good  fresh  or 
dried,  are  '  marjoram  {Mar  for  ana 
hortensis),  basil  {Ocimum  basili- 
cum),  and  Summer  savory  {Satureja 
hortensis).  Plant  the  seeds  in  aver¬ 
age  garden  soil  about  as  much  of 
each  as  you  do  radishes.  Marjoram 
is  a  tiny  plant,  with  Small  leaves 
which  are  very  tasty  in  meat  loaf. 
Basil  is  a  medium  sized  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  to  18  inches  tall;  its 
leaves  are  delicious  in  any  tomato 
dish  and  in  omelets.  Summer  savory 
needs  sun,  takes  the  most  room  of  the 
three,  and  is  quite  bushy  but  not 
very  tall.  It  is  especially  good  with 
string  beans  and  with  fish.  Of,  course, 
these  three  herbs,  like  most  of  the 
others,  are  strong  in  flavor  and 
should  be  used  accordingly. 

The  biennial  parsley,  curly  leafed 
or  plain  ( Petroselinum  hortensis), 
is  the  one  herb  commonly  found  in 
kitchen  gardens  today.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  row  about  twice  as 
long  as  for  the  three  annuals  men¬ 
tioned  because  it  is  excellent,  fresh 
or  dried;  thus  more  of  it  can  be  used. 
Dried  parsley  may  be  relished  not 
only  for  flavoring  but  for  making 
soup.  It  is  very  nutritious,  as  little  if 
any  of  its  vitamins  and  minerals  are 
lost  by  drying. 

One  word  of  warning:  the  flavor 
of  all  herbs  is  stronger  in  the  dried 
state;  a  level  teaspoon  goes  a  long 
way.  When  properly  used,  herbs 
dried  or  fresh  make  the  difference 
between  plain  and  gourmet  dishes. 

New  York  D.  C.  Hogner 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . .  $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains . 4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . 3.75 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . .  3.24 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 
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Distributors  of  Weedone  Products 
For  Farms  and  Lawns  in  Central 
New  York 

EBELINGS 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK’S  OLDEST  SEED 
HOUSE,  219  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  LOW-COST 


WORLD’S  NUMBER  ONE  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS 


Successfully  Used  on  Millions  of  Acres 
Throughout  the  World 

INCREASE  YIELDS — kill  the  fertility-stealing  annual  weeds. 

IMPROVE  QUALITY  OF  GRAIN — cut  down  weed  seeds — reduce  dock¬ 
age — increase  profits. 

REDUCE  HARVESTING  COSTS — weed-free  wheat  is  easy  to  combine. 

SAVE  CORN  CROPS— kill  vine  weeds — save  time  and  money — 
eliminate  the  first  two  or  three  cultivations  in  corn. 

The  right  weed  killer  for  every  purpose 

Weedone  Concentrate  48.  The  original  ethyl  ester  formu¬ 
lation  with  3  lbs.  2,4-D  per  gallon.  For  hard-to-kill  weeds. 

Weedar  64*  An  amine  concentrate  with  4  lbs.  2,4-D  per 
gallon.  For  easy-to-kill  weeds. 


AND  NOW! 

WEEDONE 

(2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T) 

For  clearing  fence  rows,  pastures,  roadsides, 
waterways,  woody  areas. 

This  formulation  of  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T  is  the  most  effective 
Brush  Killer.  Successfully  used  on  over  5,000  acres  of  woody 
plants,  it  kills  Poison  Ivy,  Brambles  (Raspberry,  Blackberry), 
certain  Oaks,  Osage  Orange  and  other  woody  plants. 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

Greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  controlling  brush.  Kills  a  greater 
range  of  woody  plants  than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4, 5-T  used  alone. 
Ready  for  mixing  with  oil  or  water.  Does  not  kill  grass. 

DEALERS*  Write  for  full  information 
on  otir  complete  line  of  weed  killers. 


For  supplies  and  full  information ,  write: 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  AMBLER,  PA, 
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Annuals  for  the  Flower  Garden 


BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SOLPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  .  . .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Fulminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAVES  TIME  . . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  l 

SAVES  MONEY  .  . .  Dissolves  thoroughly — no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  —  thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased,  yields. 

9  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


Y OUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  In:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures:  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 


ODE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1.  ILL. 


J.  S.  WOOUHOUSE  CO.,  DIST. 

34  34th  STREET,  BROOKLYN  32.  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  ♦notor,  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
JiytW  or  ~n,e  Depf. 

£  IK  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
on  Pos'on  70,  Mass. 


SUDBURY 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Simplicity  reliabil¬ 
ity  are  the  keynotes 
of  this  lifetime  Kit. 
Full  equipment  and 
directions  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests:  phos¬ 
phate,  pqtash,  nitro¬ 
gen,  acidity  —  tells 
just  what  the  soil 
needs.  Charts  show 
126  farm  crops  and 
frnits,  flowers,  etc. 
Genuine  hardwood 
chest.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Same  as 
we  furnish  county 
agents,  ag.  colleges, 
soil  experts.  $22.60 


No  One  Needs  to 
Show  You  How! 

No  knowledge  of  chemistry 
needed.  Just  a  few  minutes 
with  the  easy-to-follow  in¬ 
structions  and  even  your  first 
tests  will  be  accurate,  de¬ 
pendable.  You’ll  learn  more 
about  your  soil  than  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  farming.  A  10-min- 
nte  test  will  tell  you  the 
right  fertilizer  formula  to 
get  top  yield  in  any  field. 
Once  you  see  how  much  you 
gain,  you'll  use  your  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  every  season, 
year  after  year. 


Get  Bigger,  Better  Yields 
from  Every  Crop 

Don’t  miss  ont  on  this  extra  income!  You'll  be 
rewarded  this  very  year  with  bigger  and  better 
crops — richer  land — savings  in  fertilizer.  Through 
soil  tests,  farmers  even  in  one  year  have  jumped 
corn  yields  from  36  to  66  bu.  per  acre;  cut  cost  of 
growing  wheat  from  69c  to  32c  per  bu.;  made  17 
cows  give  more  milk  than  23  used  to  give.  A  Sudbury 
usei;  just  reported  he  increased  oat  yield  from  16 
bu.  up  to  90  bu.  per  acre! 


Save  Money  on  Fertilizer 

You  can  get  back  up  to  $3  or  more  from  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  for  fertilizer.  Last  year,  even  in  just  one 
Btate,  fanners  lost  $6,000,000  of  income  because 
they  didn’t  test  their  soil.  Avoid  waste  .  .  .  one 
farmer  saved  $600  by  using  126  tons  of  limestone 
instead  of  360  he  guessed  he  needed.  Don’t  gamble 
with  your  fertilizer  money! 

Use  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  for  10  days — 
if  not  delighted,  return  for  refund  in  full. 


Sudbury  Laboratory.  Box  791.  S.  Su  ’bury,  Mass. 

i — “  — 1 

.SUDBURY  LABORATORY, Box  791,  S.  Sudbury, Mass  ! 

*  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  @  $22.60  • 


|  I  I  Enclosed  is  $22.60 
j  1 _ I  and  you’ll  pay  postage 


□  Send  C.O.D. 
plus  postage 


Name 


JR.D.  or  St. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Annual  flowers  have  many  uses.  A 
brilliant  Summer  and  Fall  display  is 
possible  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
kind  of  plant.  Evidence  of  their  deco¬ 
rative  value  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  collections  grown  in  every 
botanic  garden,  and  in  many  city 
parks  and  private  estates.  Annuals 
require  a  sunny  location  that  is 
neither  water-logged  nor  subject  to 
periods  of  flooding.  The  lighter  types 
of  soil  are  to  be  preferred  but,  with 
preparation,  heavier  soils  can  be  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  such  case,  the  period  of 
greatest  blooming  will  come  later  in 
the  season.  The  usual  method  of 
growing  annuals  is  in  beds  or 
borders,  but  some  kinds  are  well 
adapted  for  window  and  porch  boxes, 
or  blank  spaces  in  herbaceous 
borders.  Some  of  the  tall  kinds  make 
very  effective  seasonal  hedges  or 
screens,  and  others  are  so  small  that 
they  may  be  used  in  the  rock  garden 
without  appearing  out  of  place. 

Annuals  supply  the  backbone  of 
the  garden  decoration.  In  addition  to 
their  color  they  can  provide  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flowers  to  beautify  the  house. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  any¬ 
one  who  would  wish  to  dispense  with 
the  soft  shades  of  asters;  the  wonder¬ 
ful  range  of  colors  and  sizes  of 
zinnias;  the  graceful,  dainty  flowers 
of  cosmos;  the  bold  spikes  of  lark¬ 
spur,  lupine  and  snapdragon;  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  mignonette  and  sweet  peas; 
or  the  sweet  evening  odor  of  flower¬ 
ing  tobacco.  Those  who  grow  annuals 
successfully  do  not  need  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  satisfaction  they  give. 
The  complaints  come  from  people 
who,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
appear  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  buy  a  few  packets  of 
seeds  and  sow  them;  then  because 
the  plants  are  of  only  annual  du¬ 
ration,  they  expect  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Yet  these  same  people 
would  not  expect  carrots,  turnips,  or 
lettuce  to  be  a  success  under  such 
neglect. 

Prepare  the  Soil  Well 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  properly 
prepare  the  ground  for  annuals  as 
for  any  other  group  of  plants,  which 
means  turning  over  the  soil  in  either 
the  Fall  or  Spring.  When  manure  is 
available,  it  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  and  turned  under  during 
the  digging  process.  In  Spring  it  is 
important  not  to  attempt  digging 
until  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
permit  walking  on  it  without  having 
it  stick  to  the  shoes.  On  the  more 
fertile  soils  the  addition  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  three  to  four  pounds  per 
100  square  feet,  may  be  sufficient 
when  manure  is  used;  otherwise  a 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-5  can 
be  applied.  A  dressing  of  agricultural 
limestone  every  three  or  four  years 
will  generally  prove  beneficial.  The 
final  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
undertaken  just  previous  to  sowing 
the  annuals  at  a  time  when  the  soil 
surface  is  dry  enough  to  rake  down  to 
a  fine,  crumbly  seed  bed.  There  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sow  seed  in  wet  soil. 

When  Seedlings  are  Started  Indools 

Knowing  the  area  that  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  annuals,  plans  should 
be  made  some  time  in  advance  as  to 
which  kinds  are  to  be  grown  and 
where  each  is  to  go.  Some  anuals, 
however,  require  to  be  raised  early 
irf'  the  year  either  in  the  house,  in 
an  electrically,  or  a  manure-heated 
hotbed,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  longer  flower¬ 
ing  period  than  is  possible  if  sowing 
must  be  delayed  until  there  is  no 
further  danger  of  frost.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  due  to  overenthusiasm,  many 
amateurs  sow  seeds  of  this  class  in¬ 
doors  much  too  early;  the  resulting 
seedlings  are  weak  and  spindly  when 
put  into  the  garden.  The  time  when 
they  should  be  sown  indoors  will  vary 
with  the  locality  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
frost-free  date  will  be  soon  enough 
for  the  majority  of  them.  Some  points 
to  remember  when  raising  seedlings 
indoors  are:  to  give  them  all  the 
light  possible  as  soon  as  germination 
is  completed;  grow  them  in  a 
temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees  F.; 
harden  them  off  before  planting  out¬ 
doors.  Seedlings  raised  in  this  way 
should  be  spotted  into  flats,  or  be 
placed  singly  in  plant-bands  or  pots; 
if  left  in  the  containers  in  which  they 


are  sown,  overcrowding  will  cause 
them  to  be  thin  and  poor  by  the  time 
it  is  safe  to  plant  them  in  the  garden. 

Some  Early  Hardy  Annuals 

On  the  other  hand,  some  annuals 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared;  for  example, 
sweet  peas,  poppies,  larkspur,  and 
sweet  alyssum  among  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  and  several  others.  Except 
in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  State, 
sweet  peas  will  generally  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory  unless  sown  very  early. 
The  alternative  is  to  sow  them  singly 
in  plant-bands  or  pots,  or  three  to 
a  pot,  in  a  cold  frame  so  that  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  to  set  out  as 
soon  as.  the  condition  of  the  soil 
allows. 

Because  poppies  and  larkspur  are 
difficult  to  transplant,  they  should  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  grow.  The 
same  applies  to  lupines,  but  they 
must  be  sown  later.  After  sowing  of 
the  hardy  kinds  comes  that  of  the 
half-hardy  annuals;  there  should  be 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
This  Aster  Plenty  ( Novi  Belgi )  is  a 
pleasing  annual,  suitable  to  form  an 
attractive  border  background.  A 
lavendar-blue  variety,  it  has  won 
wide  acclaim  in  the  new  large 
flowered  Fall  aster  groups  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  importations. 

no  great  haste  about  it,  though  they 
will  tolerate  some  frost.  Finally  sow 
the  tender  annuals  which  must  not 
be  done  in  the  open  ground  until 
there  is  no  further  likelihood  of  frost. 

A  good  rule-of-thumb  method,  for 
deciding  when  annuals  of  doubtful 
hardiness  should  be  sown  in  the  open, 
is  to  delay  it  until  the  apples  are  in 
bloom. 

Location  Suggestions 

When  selections  are  being  made  for 
particular  locations,  some  of  the. 
following  annuals  are  suggested  for 
edging  beds  or  borders:  sweet 
alyssum,  Little  Gem,  hardy  white 
dwarf,  and  most  profuse  in  bloom¬ 
ing;  ageratum,  Midget  Blue,  to  be 
raised  under  protection  for  early 
flowering,  or  sown  in  the  open  when 
there  is  no  further  danger  of  frost; 
dwarf  marigolds,  Spry,  or  Butterball, 
eight  to  10  inch  mounds  of  double 
flowers;  or  the  lovely  little  Tagetes 
signata  pumila,  a  mass  of  single 
yellow  small  flowers.  These  mari¬ 
golds  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  ageratum.  The  dwarf  va¬ 
rieties  of  petunia,  verbena,  and  pholx 
also  provide  continuous  flowering  as 
edging  plants. 

Amongst  tall  plants  for  striking 
effect,  nothing  is  finer  than  castor- 
bean  for  its  massive  foliage  that  is 
green,  reddish,  or  bronzy,  on  plants 
six  to  10  feet  tall.  It  is  tender  and 
should  be  raised  indoors.  Another  tall 
but  coarse  plant,  Lovelies-bleeding, 
is  an  old  favorite;  the  variety  Molten 
Fire,  with  red  foliage  in  addition  to 
the  red  tassels,  is  quite  striking.  The 
common  sunflower  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  garden  plant,  but  some 
of  the  double  flowered  and  colored 
forms  are  useful  as  screen  plants. 
Seed  should  not  be  sown  until  frost 
is  no  longer  expected. 

Then  come  the  annuals  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lesser  height  and  more 
compact  growth  are  better  adapted 
to  beds  and  borders;  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  individual  taste 
must  decide  the  choice.  As  many  of 
them  are  half-hardy  they  must  not 
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be  sown  outdoors  too  early  but,  in 
order  to  have  flowers  as  soon’  as 
possible,  they  may  be  raised  under 
protection  by  one  of  the  methods  al¬ 
ready  suggested.  It  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  raise  snapdragons,  scarlet 
salvia,  petunias,  and  zinnias  in  this 
way  in  order  to  assure  a  long  period 
of  flowering. 

One  may  question  whether  any 
other  flowering  plant  has  attained 
the  popularity  of  the  petunia.  Here 
again  one  may  select  for  the  flowers 
having  plain,  waved,  or  frilled  edges. 
Some  of  the  recently  introduced 
double  forms  are  very  striking. 

Salvia,  or  scarlet  sage,  will  provide 
a  patch  of  color  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  plant,  and 
may  now  be  obtained  in  more 
dwarfed  and  early  flowering  forms 
than  the  old  Salvia  splendens.  The 
new  tetraploid  snapdragons  have 
larger  flowers  on  taller  spikes  than 
the  older  types,  and  there  are  also 
varieties  with  double  flowers.  The 
popularity  of  asters  does  not  need  to 
be  emphasized.  Either  cut  or  in  the 
garden  they  make  a  wonderful  show¬ 
ing  and,  between  the  compact  pom¬ 
pons  and  the  tall,  curled  petaled 
Californians,  there  is  a  wide  range  to 
choose  from. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  Summer  to  enjoy  the 
graceful,  dainty  flowers  of  Cosmos  for 
there  are  now  strains  which  pro¬ 
duce  larger,  showier  flowers  in  much 
less  time  than  the  older  types; 
Radiance,  Orange  Flare,  and  Dazzler, 
should  be  given  a  trial.  Marigolds 
have  made  advances  in  recent  years 
and,  as  is  no  doubt  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  certain  ones  with  odorless  foli¬ 
age  are  popular.  For  those  who  ignore 
the  odor,  there  are  varieties  small 
enough  to  be  used  for  edging  to  tall 
Africans  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Scabiosa  and  Cornflowers 

Sweet  scabiosa,  (pincushion  flower 
or  mourning  bride)  seldom  receives 
the  attention  it  merits  with  its  range 
from  white,  pink,  red,  blue,  to  the 
deep  purple  called  black.  The  plants 
are  tall,  usually  about  three  feet,  and 
excellent  as  cut  flowers.  A  few  plants 
of  flowering  tobacco  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  planting  if  only  for 
their  fragrance  on  warm  still  even¬ 
ings:  the  tall  white  Nicotiana  affinis 
still  retains  the  strongest  appeal  for 
many  gardeners,  but  something 
different  is  the  delightful  little  Crim¬ 
son  Bedder,  a  profuse  flowering 
dwarf.  Mignonette  must  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  its  sweet  odor;  it  can  be 
sown  before  the  last  frosts  are  ex¬ 
pected  as  it  is  not  very  satisfactory 
during  the  heat  of  Summer.  j 

Cornflower,  or  bachelor’s  button, 
can  be  obtained  in  colors  other  than 
blue,  but  blue  is  traditional  for  it  and 
no  doubt  is  the  favorite.  The  dwarf 
bright  blue  J ubilee  Gem  is  a  good 
variety.  Annual  phlox,  tall  or  dwarf, 
have  clear  colors  and  bloom  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  Summer. 

Then  there  are  the  freakish  flowers 
of  crested  cockscomb  to  give  a  touch 
of  oddity;  their  dwarf  forms  are  the 
more  striking  and,  when  well  grown, 
attract  quick  attention.  More  grace¬ 
ful  are  the  related  plumed  celosias; 
again,  tall  or  dwarf  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  in  crimson  or  yellow  varieties. 
There  are  gardens  that  would  not  be 
considered  complete  without  nas¬ 
turtiums  either  dwarf  or  tall;  the 
double  flowered  varieties  now  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular.  As  the  plants 
are  very  tender,  seed  must  not  be 
sown  too  early.  Annual  pinks  deserve 
a  place,  as  much  for  their  delicate 
fragrance  as  for  their  attractive  little 
flowers,  which  come  in  single  and 
double  flowered  forms.  Westwood 
Beauty,  and  the  red  Laciniatus 
splendens  are  good  kinds.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  raise  pinks  early  under 
protection. 

Calliopsis,  dwarf  or  tall,  are  grace¬ 
ful  because  of  their  fine  foliage  and 
dainty  flowers  in  shades  from  yellow 
to  red;  C.  Drummondii  is  yellow 
flowered  with  a  dark  patch  in  the 
center. 

The  annuals  mentioned  are  just  a 
few  of  the  more  popular  ones  on  the 
seedsman’s  list  from  which  many  of 
us  like  to  add  different  ones  each 
year.  New  varieties  are  constantly 
supplanting  those  older  flowers  that 
we  had  come  to  think  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  When  this  is  real¬ 
ized,  it  is  impossible  to  lose  interest 
in  them,  or  in  the  annual  beds  of  our 
country  gardens.  J.  H.  Beale 
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17th  Annual  Vermont  Farm 
Show 

All  records  for  attendance  were 
broken  by  the  17th  annual  Vermont 
Union  Agricultural  Meetings  and 
Farm  Products  Show  during  its  four- 
day  run,  February  8  to  11,  at  the 
Auditorium  in  Barre.  The  meetings 
and  show  is  Vermont’s  largest  all¬ 
agriculture  event,  with  23  farm 
organizations  co-operating,  covering 
practically  every  phase  of  the  State’s 
agricultural  enterprise. 

The  opening  day  was  given  over  to 
maple  sugar  makers  who  were 
present  in  large  numbers  to  hear 
speakers,  discuss  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  and  view  demonstrations.  The 
sugar  makers’  association  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  an  adjustment 
of  duty  on  maple  products  from 
Canada  inasmuch  as  many  Vermont 
producers  reported  feeling  the  effect 
of  lower-priced  syrup  on  their 
markets.  John  Weir,  Franklin  County 
Forester,  in  a  discussion  on  “Sugar 
Bush  Management,”  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  maple  crop  is  annually 
worth  several  million  dollars,  yet  is 
sadly  neglected  on  many  farms.  He 
reported  that  the  number  of  maples 
tapped  in  Vermont  has  declined 
about  40  per  cent  from  a  high  of 
about  five  and  a  half  million  trees.  In 
the  evening,  the  maple  sugar  mak¬ 
ers’  banquet  was  held  and  the  E.  H. 
Jones  maple  award,  a  gold  pocket 
watch,  was  presented  to  L.  D.  Leavitt 
of  Pomfret.  This  award  is  given 
yearly  to  the  man  showing  the 
greatest  initiative  in  developing  his 
sugar  orchard  through  good  forestry 
practices. 

Poultry  and  egg  producers,  and 
potato  growers,  took  over  the  show 
on  the  second  day.  Experts  in  these 
fields  addressed  large  and  interested 
audiences.  In  a  panel  discussion  on 
Newcastle  disease,  Vermont  poultry- 
men  proposed  that  the  State  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  allow  the  use  of  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  in  the  State  by  permits 
and  to  supervise  the  vaccination 
program.  Thus  far,  the  State  has  not 
permitted  the  vaccine  to  enter  the 
region  because  of  the  extremely  few 
cases  found  in  Vermont.  At  the 
poultrymen’s  banquet  that  evening, 
presentation  of  the  Baby  Chick  grand 


State  Fair  Committee 
Reports 

The  Special  New  York  State  Fair 
Committee,  appointed  by  Governor 
Dewey  to  study  the  possibility  of  a 
full  scale  fair  for  1949  at  the  present 
fairgrounds,  and  also  to  report  on 
removing  future  fairs  to  a  new  site 
at  Mattydale,  north  of  Syracuse,  has 
filed  its  report  with  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee’s  recommendations 
and  conclusions  are: 

1.  To  hold  a  State  Fair  on  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Grounds  for  1949. 

2.  That  only  such  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  rehabilitation  for  1949 
as  will  be  necessary  to  put  buildings 
in  a  usable  condition,  for  example: 
(a)  Complete  new  floor  in  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 
is  not  necessary;  a  patching  job  with 
black  top  would  suffice  (estimated 
cost  for  new  floor  $35,000);  (b)  Pens 
and  floor  in  sheep  and  swine  building 
can  be  repaired  without  new  in¬ 
stallations;  (c)  painting  inside  of 
horse  barn  unnecessary. 

3.  That  buildings  on  present  site 
be  repaired  to  protect  the  people’s 
investment  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
hold  a  Fair  there  during  the  next 
tew  years. 

4.  Racing  program  not  necessary 
to  success  of  State  Fair  this  year. 
There  is  presently  no  grandstand  at 
the  Fair  Grounds  and  over  a  period 
of  years  the  racing  program  has 
proved  unprofitable,  even  with  a 
grandstand.  Therefore,  a  large  ex¬ 
penditure  for  a  grandstand  would  not 
be  wise  this  year. 

The  Committee  stated  that  it  was 
not  now  willing  to  decide  or  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  present  site  should  be 
a  permanent  home  for  the  State  Fair, 
and  that  it  did  not  think  it  wise  at 
this  time  to  spend  a  great  sum  of  the 
people’s  money  in  establishing  a  new 
exposition.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  demand  for  a  change  of  site 
should  come  from  people  of  the  State 
and  that  any  program  to  set  up  and 
expand  the  exposition  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 

Members  of  this  Committee  are: 
Henry  D.  Sherwood,  Pine  Plains; 


championship  cup  was  made  to  C.  H, 
Palmer  of  New  Haven  who  received 
a  score  of  99 Yz  out  of  a  possible  100 
for  his  highest  scoring  entry  of  cross 
breeds.  Potato  growers  heard  Oren  A. 
Burbank,  county  agent  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  speak  on  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Potato  Areas.” 
He  cited  the  increasing  production  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
so-called  “Little  Aroostook”  potato 
development  is  located,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  is  being  done  along 
these  lines.  (See  story  in  Feb.  5, 
1949  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.).  Other 
speakers  discussed  market  problems 
and  potato  insect  control. 

Thursday  was  shared  by  fruit 
growers  and  dairymen.  Individual 
groups  holding  meetings  included  the 
Vermont  Horticultural  Society,  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairymen’s  Assn.;  Vermont 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Club;  Vermont 
Feed  Dealers  Assn.;  Vermont  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.;  Vermont  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club;  and  Vermont  Holstein-Frei- 
sian  Club.  Highlighting  the  speak¬ 
ing  program  of  the  day  were  spe¬ 
cialists  in  horticultural  and  dairy  re¬ 
search  and  management. 

The  final  day  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  State’s  dairy  interests,  and 
meetings,  speakers  and  discussions 
were  on  the  program.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  D.  H.  I.  A. 
and  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  testers  for  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity  occupied  the  morning  session.  In 
the  afternoon,  producers  heard  R.  D. 
Aplin,  Boston  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order,  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Everchanging  Milk  Mar¬ 
ket  Situation.”  The  climax  of  the 
meetings  and  show  came  Friday  night 
with  the  76th  annual  Dairymen’s 
Banquet.  More  than  200  persons 
heard  a  speaking  program  which  in¬ 
cluded  remarks  by  Gov.  Ernest  W. 
Gibson  and  Senators  George  D.  Aiken 
and  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  by  John  A.  Andrews, 
Jr.,  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers 
Exchange.  High  spot  of  the  banquet 
program  was  the  presentation  of  the 
sweepstakes  awards  in  the  Farm 
Products  Show  for  apples,  corn, 
dressed  poultry,  eggs,  honey,  hay, 
maple  syrup,  oats,  potatoes,  silage, 
bread  and  cake.  W.  E.  Herwig 

Vermont 


Harold  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles; 
Con  Wickham,  Hector;  Clarence  E. 
Johncox,  Corfu;  Monroe  Babcock, 
Ithaca;  Warren  Hawley,  Batavia; 
and  Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


No  Chance  for  Weeds  Here 
The  cleared  section  of  this  soil  test 
plot  was  prepared  for  planting,  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  for  six  days,  planted  to 
carrots  and  then,  three  days  later,  as 
weeds  were  just  starting  to  grow, 
sprayed  with  an  emulsion  of  a 
petroleum  herbicide  or  weed  killer, 
(40  per  cent  oil  and  60  per  cent 
water  applied  at  the  rate  of  100 
gallons  of  emulsion  per  acre).  Weeds 
did  not  grow  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
The  unsprayed  section  of  same  carrot 
bed  is  in  the  background. 


Yields  Per  Acre 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  usual  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash,  Royster  Field 
Tested  Fertilizers  offer  you  a  bonus  of  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium  Oxide, 
Sulfur  and  Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods 
that  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need  for 
healthy  growth.  Royster’s  right  combination 
of  six  plant  foods  builds  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  .  .  .  the  kind  that  resist  bad  weather 
and  disease  .  .  .  the  kind  that  mature  early 
and  assure  you  higher  yields  per  acre. 

Royster  makes  only  one  quality  of  fertilizer 
.  .  .  top  quality  .  .  .  using  the  finest  materi¬ 
als  and  conditioners,  scientifically  blended, 
mixed,  cured  and  aged.  For  64  years,  profit- 
minded  growers,  large  and  small,  the  country 
over,  have  been  building  bigger,  better  yields 
with  Royster  Fertilizer.  With  crops  of  all 
kinds,  you  can  build  profits  by  using  Royster 
Field  Tested  Fertilizers. 


ROYSTER  Fertilizer  it  free* 
Rowing  in  the  drill  ,  .  .  dis¬ 
tribute,  evenly  to  that  each 
roar  of  every  plant  get,  its 
fall  share  of  Royster'*,  six 

eortrolied  plant  food*.  V 

*: 

m 

38$ 


Give  You  Higher 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spr 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  — - 
only  SI  postpaid.  23  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  40  Ever¬ 
greens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4'  to  10’  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  40  for  S3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  . 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE.* 

WESTERN  MAINE FORESTNURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-319,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


PAYS 

TWO  WAYS 


Falrland,  (Named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  byU.S.D.A. 
lata  Fall  1947);  aba  Temple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Writs  today  tor  FREE  COPY  st 
our  1943  CATALOG,  Unstated 
in  color,  offering  a  complete  Uni 
of  best  trees  and  plants  for  Suing 
planting. 


You  profit  two  Ways  when  you 
inoculate  legumes  with  NITRA- 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


GIN.  You  gain  from  better  growth 
and  you  save  soil  fertility.  Legumes 
inoculated  with  NITRAGIN  take 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  enrich 
the  land  ...  to  provide  higher 
yields  of  hay  and  pastures.  Yet 
NITRAGIN  costs  only  a  few  cents 
an  acre.  Get  "the  inoculant  in  the 
yellow  can”  from  your  seedsman. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc. 

37S5  N.  Booth  St.  •  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


gERRY  BASKETSo^CRATES 

t  Winter  Discounts 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  ^ 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  oontrol,  etc.  Write  at  onca 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO..  NORWAY  16.  MICHIGAN 


TREES 


FEET  OF 

amour  rivck  ph'vct  T 

HEDGE' 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

_ >growing  .  .  .  needs  almost 

no  attention.  Fills  well  without  gaps 
-the  best  background  hedging  plant  you 
ran  buy.  You  get  50  plants  (6"  to  12'),  all 
veil  rooted  and  ready  for  planting 2  feet  apart. 
5END  NO  MONEY — WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  Just 
say  postman  St  plus  postal  charges! 

E  FLOWER  SHOP,  Dept.  HCI4I,  ITALY.  TEXAS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  PAY  UP  TO  $1,000  PER 
ACRE.  GROW  THE  BEST  BLUE  SPRUCE 
3  Year*  $7.00  per  100;  $50.00  per  1,000. 

Prepaid  Delivery.  Free  List. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y, 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melt* 
tar,  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 
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Should  We  Do 

As  one  looks  back  over  a  period  of 
25  or  30  years  of  fruit  disease  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
number  of  sprays  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  an  acceptable  product 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Today  a  peak  of  10  to  15  apple  sprays 
per  season  has  been  reached  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  number  of 
sprays  for  other  fruit  crops.  It  is 
very  evident  that  this  pyramiding  of 
spray  applications  cannot  much  long¬ 
er  continue  without  reaching  the  eco¬ 
nomic  limit.  Already  we  are  seeing 
a  recession  in  food  prices  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  magic  portent 
of  exemption  of  fruit  prices  from  this 
same  recession. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  usual  re¬ 
joinder  to  the  suggestion  that  less 
spraying  is  desirable,  if  not  actually 
necessary.  The  market  demands  a 
better  product  than  it  did  20  years 
ago  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  more 
spraying.  To  this  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  data  of  the 
last  30  years  to  show  that  all  the 
extra  spraying  has  produced  any  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  fruit  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Recently  we  had  occasion  to 
review  data  on  some  apple  scab  con¬ 
trol  experiments  conducted  back  in 
the  days  of  the  hand  operated  spray 
pump.  We  found  that  sprayed  plots 
were  98  per  cent  scab  free  while  the 
unsprayed  plots  were  100  per  cent 
scabby.  With  this,  one  takes  pause 
and  asks  how  much  progress  have  we 
made  in  producing  disease  free  ap¬ 
ples  with  modern  machines  and  mass 
applications  of  spray  material.  Of 
course,  fruit  diseases  are  not  the  only 
causes  for  apples  not  ending  up  in  the 
fancy  grade,  but  we  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  most  fruit  growers  get 
more  gray  hairs  worrying  about  ap¬ 
ple  scab  and  peach  brown  rot  control 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

Are  We  Spraying  Too  Much  and 
Too  Fast? 

What  is  the  answer?  Why  do  we 
seem  to  need  to  do  all  this  extra 
spraying?  There  are  no  data  to  show 
that  we  have  any  new  fruit  diseases 
or  that  the  disease-producing  organ¬ 
isms  are  becoming  resistant  to  fun¬ 
gicidal  sprays  or  that  commercial 
fruit  varieties  currently  used  are  be¬ 
coming  more  susceptible  to  infection 
by  these  disease-producing  organ¬ 
isms.  Nor  can  we  postulate  that  the 
sulfur  of  today  is  a  less  potent  tox¬ 
icant  than  it  was  in  the  past.  But 
we  do  know  that  we  are  caring  for 
larger  acreages  and,  as  the  days  are 
no  longer,  it  is  necessary  to  spray 
with  more  speed  than  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  even  with  machines 
which  have  vastly  greater  capacity 
than  the  barrel  pump.  This  speed 
may  be  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  scab  sprays  are 
needed.  Gallons  of  spray  are  being 
thrown  at  the  trees,  but  the  deposit 
of  toxicant  that  remains  on  the  tree 
is  not  directly  propoi’tional  to  the 
amount  that  left  the  nozzle.  Some 
study  has  been  made  of  this  phase 
of  the  spraying  operation  and  it  was 
found  that  immediately  after  the  last 
application  of  five  sprays  there  was 
less  sulfur  per  given  leaf  area  than 
there  was  after  the  first  application. 
This  means  that  each  successive  spray 
was  not  increasing  the  spray  deposit 
but  was  in  fact  reducing  it. 

It  was  also  found  that  reducing 
the  amount  of  water  per  tree  and 
leaving  the  amount  of  sulfur  per  tree 
the  same,  resulted  in  more  sulfur 
staying  on  the  foliage  and  better  scab 
control.  The  man  on  the  pump  handle 
of  the  old  barrel  pump  probably  saw 
to  it  that  the  man  with  the  nozzle 
did  not  spray  a  tree  until  most  of 
the  material  ran  off  onto  the  ground, 
with  the  result  that  fewer  applications 
gave  the  protection  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  apples.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  barrel  pump  be  returned  to 
active  duty,  but  rather  that  good  use 
be  made  of  present-day  speed  by 
stepping  up  the  concentration  in  the 
tank  and  putting  on  the  same  amount 
of  fungicide  per  tree  but  with  fewer 
gallons  of  water;  perhaps  a  little  more 
speed  in  traveling  through  the  or¬ 
chard  will  cut  the  gallonage  per  tree 
to  an  amount  just  short  of  run  off 
and  thus  leave  more  of  the  fungicide 
on  the  tree  where  it  will  be  useful. 

Complete  Coverage  Necessary 

Along  with  deposit  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  must  go  coverage  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit  surfaces.  Unlike  insects, 
fungus  spores  do  not  move  around 


Less  Spraying? 

on  the  leaves  and  fruit  after  once  be¬ 
ing  deposited  on  them  by  wind  or 
rain.  The  spray  deposit  must  cover 
uniformly  the  entire  tree,  leaving  no 
unprotected  areas.  To  the  operator 
of  a  10  or  12-nozzle  boom  it  looks 
as  if  he  were  spraying  the  entire  or¬ 
chard  at  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  may  be  missing  or  getting  only 
partial  coverage  on  sizeable  areas  of 
the  tree.  At  a  critical  time  these  un¬ 
sprayed  areas  become  very  important. 
Incomplete  coverage  at  any  given 
application  can  well  be  one  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  frequent  spray¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  new  types  of  spray¬ 
ers,  or  maybe  mist  blowers,  may  be 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
coverage  and  deposit  when  the  prop¬ 
er  materials  and  techniques  have 
been  developed.  By  whatever  method 
the  spray  is  put  on,  it  is  suggested 
that  it  is  a  uniform  lethal  spray  de¬ 
posit  on  the  tree,  not  the  mixture  in 
the  tank,  that  controls  fruit  disease. 
It  is  not  the  90  per  cent  of  the  fungus 
spores  killed  that  is  important,  but 
rather  the  10  per  cent  that  were  not 
killed.  The  living  spores  are  the  ones 


that  make  trouble  and,  when  a  crop 
of  a  few  millions  or  maybe  billions 
of  spores  are  being  considered,  the 
10  per  cent  that  escaped  can  cause 
considerable  damage  to  a  fruit  crop. 

New  Organic  Fungicides 

Until  recently,  sulfur  and  copper 
have  been  practically  the  only  fun¬ 
gicides  available  for  fruit  spraying 
and,  because  of  the  phytotoxicity  of 
copper  to  most  fruit  trees,  the  field 
has  been  narrowed  to  sulfur.  Varied 
formulations  of  sulfur  have  been 
tried  and  used,  but  for  the  control 
of  most  fruit  diseases  it  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  satisfactory. 
Within  comparatively  recent  years, 
chemical  industries  have  been  ex¬ 
ploring  the  field  of  new  fungicides 
and  insecticides.  This  exploration 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
few  promising  and  useful  fungicides. 
These  and  other  better  materials 
which  are  sure  to  be  developed  will 
be  another  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  get  good  fruit  with 
less  spraying. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  pioneered  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  organic  chemicals  as  fungi¬ 
cides.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learned 
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about  the  mode  of  action  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  how  to  predict  the  activity 
of  a  given  series  of  compounds,  but 
satisfactory  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  testing  fungicidal  activity 
and  for  determining  the  physical 
characteristics  required  for  practical 
field  fungicides.  Having  in  mind  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  spray  ap¬ 
plications,  one  of  our  criteria  is  that 
six  applications  of  the  test  material 
must  control  apple  scab  better  than 
the  10  to  12  applications  of  sulfur 
usually  required.  This  is  an  exact¬ 
ing  standard,  but  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand  to  show  that  it  is  not 
an  impossibility. 

While  the  advent  of  organic  fun¬ 
gicides  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
solving  some  of  the  disease  control 
problems  of  the  fruit  grower,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  created  some 
new  problems  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  discussion  of  these  ma¬ 
terials.  Some  of  these  materials  are 
specific  for  certain  diseases,  some  are 
chiefly  useful  as  eradicants,  some  are 
toxic  to  the  tree,  and  the  efficiency 
of  others  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
climatic  conditions. 

Each  Has  Own  Special  Function 

Let  us  consider  the  characteristics 
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of  some  of  the  available  organic  fun¬ 
gicides.  The  ferric  dithiocarbamates, 
typified  by  Fermate,  Karbam  or  Fer- 
radow  are  particularly  useful  for  the 
control  of  cedar-apple  and  quince 
rust,  and  Brooks  spot  on  apple,  and 
somewhat  better  than  sulfur  for  scab 
control.  Used  in  combination  with 
sulfur  at  a  one  to  six  ratio,  these 
materials  give  as  good  scab  control 
as  when  used  alone,  an  advantage  if 
one  is  considering  cost  of  labor.  There 
is  a  chemical  relative  of  the  Fermate 
family,  tetramethylthiuramdisulfide, 
(Tersan  to  you),  which  has  some¬ 
what  better  fungicidal  action  and  is 
not  black.  However,  it  is  somewhat 
expensive  and  so  far  has  not  been  as 
readily  available  as  its  relatives. 
Both  of  these  materials,  Tersan  and 
Fermate,  are  active  against  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  diseases  and  are  not 
toxic  to  plants  as  far  as  known. 
Either  one  can  be  used  successfully 
for  control  of  black  rot  of  grape. 

The  phenyl  mercury  compounds, 
represented  by  such  materials  as 
Puratized  and  Tag  331  have  a  place 
as  eradicants  for  apple  scab,  but  are 
not  uniformly  successful  as  protect¬ 
ants.  Puratized  has  successfully  con¬ 
trolled  anthracnose  of  raspberry 
when  used  as  an  early  season  ap¬ 
plication.  The  eradicant  action  of 
these  materials  appears  to  be  effected 
by  absorption  into  the  leaf  tissue, 
killing  the  scab  fungus  without  injury 
to  the  leaf.  Applied  after  scab  in¬ 
fection  has  occurred  and  before  the 
lesions  appear  on  the  leaves,  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  infections  will 
be  killed  out  without  damage  to  the 
foliage.  There  are  some  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  these  compounds  in  that  they 
have  very  little  tenacity  and  are  read¬ 
ily  washed  from  the  plant  surfaces, 
and  the  mercury  content  makes  it  un¬ 
desirable  to  use  them  later  in  the 


season  on  account  of  the  residue 
problem  at  harvest  time. 

A  chlorinated  naphthoquinone  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  name  of  Phygon  has 
been  quite  successful  for  scab  control 
in  apple-growing  sections  of  the 
North  where  in  some  cases  five  or  six 
applications  have  given  commercial 
scab  control  without  injury  to  fruit 
or  foliage.  In  Southern  sections  the 
control  has  not  been  uniformly  as 
good  and  some  chlorosis  of  fruit  and 
foliage  may  occur  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

Certain  glyoxalidine  formulations 
have  recently  been  introduced  as 
fruit  fungicides  but  to  date  have  per¬ 
formed  somewhat  erratically  in  the 
control  of  apple  scab.  They  have, 
however,  given  good  results  in  the 
control  of  cherry  leaf  spot. 

Organic  fungicides  can  be  very  use¬ 
ful  when  used  for  the  purpose  and 
under  the  conditions  for  which  they 
are  suited.  The  use  of  them  must  be 
contingent  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  problem  at  hand  and  selecting 
the  material  best  suited  to  the  job. 
They  are  not  panaceas  for  all  the 
ills  of  fruit  and  should  be  tried  out  in 
a  small  way  to  determine  if  they  will 
perform  successfully  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  your  own  orchard. 

The  use  of  new  materials  and 
changed  techniques  to  shorten  the 
spray  schedule  means  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  spraying  gets  more  and  more 
complicated.  It  means  that  the  grow¬ 
er  must  necessarily  write  his  own 
spray  schedule  based  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  own  orchard.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  it  is  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  changes  all  at  once, 
but  we  do  believe  it  is  time  to  revise 
our  thinking  on  this  all  important 
job  of  spraying  and  have  some  new 
plans  when  the  old  ones  become  in¬ 
adequate.  M.  Stoddard  and  S.  Rich 


Grafting  is  Easy 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  more 
people  don’t  take  up  the  art  of  graft¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  you  can 
do  around  a  garden,  farm  or  country 
place  but  anyone,  from  a  12-year-old 
girl  or  boy  to  an  old  experienced 
farmer,  can  learn  to  do  it  in  five 
minutes. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  select 
a  wild,  self-planted  tree,  or  one  that 
isn’t  now  bearing  desirable  fruit,  and 
cut  off  some  branches,  make  a  split 
in  them  and  insert  a  tiny  wedge, 
called  a  “graft”  or  “scion,”  cut  from 
a  tree  bearing  desirable  fruit  into 
this  split,  making  sure  that  the  green 
inner  layer,  both  of  the  cut-off  branch 
and  the  graft  make  contact.  Then  you 
cover  the  whole  thing  with  melted 
paraffin  wax  and  let  nature  take  its 
coui'se. 

1  learned  grafting  many  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  college  and 
while  grafting  has  undergone  great 
changes  since,  the  principle  remains 
the  same  —  if  you  can  make  a  tiny 
shoot,  perhaps  no  larger  than  a 
match,  unite  with  a  branch,  perhaps 
larger  than  your  wrist,  the  shoot  will 
absolutely  determine  the  nature  of 
the  fruit  borne  and  be  exactly  like 
that  grown  on  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  taken.  It’s  hard  to  believe. 

My  first  grafting  instructor  was  an 
old  Swiss.  He  had  a  small  place  near 
where  I  then  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  best  fruit  garden  in  the 
neighborhood.  True,  he  was  living  in 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  of  graft¬ 
ing  methods  but,  even  then,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  got  results  and  the  grafts 
lived.  Instead  of  paraffin,  which 
wasn’t  even  thought  of  in  those  days, 
he  daubed  the  grafts  with  a  mixture 
he  had  made  up  of  resin,  beeswax 
and  lard,  then  put  a  gob  of  clay  on 
the  cut  branch  where  he  had  in¬ 
serted  the  graft,  tied  it  all  up  with 
a  piece  of  rag  until  his  grafted  trees 
looked  to  me  like  a  series  of  sore 
thumbs.  Later,  several  grafting  wax 
compounds  came  on  the  market  and 
are  still  sold  in  seed  and  hardware 
stores.  But  not  until  about  20  years 
ago.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  a  celebrated  surgeon 
who  made  grafting  a  hobby,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  best  grafting  wax 
one  could  use  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  melted  paraffin,  the  wax 
your  wives  and  mothers  use  to  cover 
Jelly  glasses  and  the  material  from 
which  candies  are  made. 

I  visited  Dr.  Morris  a  few  years 
ago  and  what  he  had  accomplished 
on  his  place  was  simply  marvelous, 
ilis  specialty  was  nut  grafting.  Here 
1  saw  English  walnuts  growing  on 


black  walnut  and  butternut  trees, 
delicious  pecans  growing  on  wild 
hickory  trees  which  he  had  dug  out 
of  hedge  rows,  and  even  a  peach  tree 
on  which  almonds  were  growing,  as 
both  peaches  and  almonds  are  the 
same  family.  I  personally  have 
grafted  eight  kinds  of  apples  on  a 
single  wild  and  worthless  tree, 
among  them,  McIntosh,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Early  Harvest,  Northern 
Spy  and  Wealthy.  It  was  no  trick  at 
all  after  I  had  been  introduced  to 
paraffin  to  graft  pears  on  apple  trees 
and  vice  versa.  The  whole  trick  is  to 
graft  only  fruits  of  the  same  variety, 
things  that  bear  pits  on  things  that 
also  have  pits.  You  can’t  grow  a  plum 
on  a  pear  trees,  so  don’t  try. 

Late  Winter  or  early  Spring  is  the 
time  to  collect  your  grafts  from  trees 
that  you  know  bear  good  fruit.  Any 
neighbor  will  let  you  cut  off  a  few 
branches  from  bearing  limbs,  not 
watersprouts.  You  can  easily  get  a 
dozen  grafts  from  one  small  branch. 
Having  secured  them,  put  them  away 
in  the  cellar  where,  while  they  are 
not  wet,  will  not  dry  out.  I  cover 
mine  with  damp  moss.  Then  in  the 
Spring;  armed  with  a  razor-sharp 
knife,  a  fine  saw,  perhaps  a  razor 
blade  or  two  and  some  V-shaped 
wedges  to  hold  the  split  branch  apart 
while  you  insert  the  grafts,  whittle 
the  grafts  into  a  V,  saw  the  branches 
off  the  tree  where  you  will  insert  the 
grafts,  make  a  split  in  them  (  I  use  a 
chisel),  and  when  the  grafts  are  in 
place,  cover  them  completely  with 
the  paraffin.  A  small  brush  is  useful 
for  this  purpose.  The  paraffin  can  be 
kept  melted  by  a  double-boiler  on  a 
smaller  can  inserted  in  a  larger  one, 
with  hot  water,  of  course,  in  the 
larger  can. 

Apples  are  the  easiest  fruit  to  graft 
and  sometimes  the  tiny  scion  will 
make  a  growth  of  several  feet  the 
first  year.  But  let  me  caution  you  not 
to  disturb  the  graft  when  once  in 
place.  True,  you  may  find  that  you 
are  obliged  to  apply  more  paraffin  as 
everything,  graft,  cut  branch  and 
split  must  be  kept  covered  to  keep 
out  the  air;  the  small  brush  does  this 
to  perfection.  I  suggest  that  you  send 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  for 
their  Farmer’s  Bulletin  on  Grafting. 
It  shows  by  pictures  just  how  the 
job  is  done.  But  the  ones  I  have  seen 
don’t  mention  paraffin  which  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  job.  You  can 
thank  Dr.  Morris  for  that.  c.  o.  m. 

Connecticut 


“Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow,  which  will 
yield  skeptics  no  more  milk;  so  they 
have  gone  to  milk  the  bull.”  —  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  (Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson .) 


New  Single  French  Marigold, 
Naughty  Marietta 


-■HARRIS  SHDS- 

STILL  THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL! 

Since  her  debut  two  years  ago.  Naughty  Marietta  has  not  had  to  share  the 
center  of  the  stage  with  any  of  the  newcomers.  The  2 ”  blossoms  of  warm 
yellow  (marked  at  the  base  with  rich  mahogany  stand  out  in  any  garden  plant¬ 
ing.  The  plants  are  uniformly  15"  tall,  blooming  from  late  July  until  freez- 
xng  weather.  This  makes  them  ideal  for  borders,  bedding  and  cut  flowers. 

seeds  are  the  choice  of  home  and  market  gardeners.  If 
you  haven't  planted  them,  this  is  the  year  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

IF  you  grow  for  market,  a*k  for  our  Market 
Gardeners ’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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SHRUBSA^i /  jD 
EVERGREENS  '  £,  — 


ENOUGH  TO  LANDSCAPE 
YOUR  HOME! 

Loads  of  beauty,  year  after  year 
...the  biggest  bargain  in  flower- 
doin!  For  just  $2.95  you  get: 

4  blooming-size  2  yr.  Hoses — red, 
pink,  yellow,  white;  9  healthy. 
2-foot  flowering  shrubs  (2  Bed 
Snowberry — 2  Bed  Indian  Currants 
— 1  Bed  Splrea — 2  Altheas — 1  Pink 
Deutzia — 1  Forsythia) ;  2  Hall's  Hon¬ 
eysuckle  Vine3,  blooming  size;  I  Bed 
Maple  shade  tree  —  2-foot  size;  I 
2-foot  Bed  Cedar  Evergreen;  25 
2 -foot  Amoor  ltiver  Privet  Hedge 
plants — enough  to  set  about  75  feet 
of  hedge. 

42  PLANTS  IN  ALL  .  .  .  ALL 
HEALTHY.  HEAVY  STOCK  .  .  . 
OUDEB  YODBS  NOW  I 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$12.19  v«Siff  $2.95 

This  is  an  Introductory  offer — the  regular  catalog 
price  of  these  42  fine  plants  is  $12.19  .  .  .  but 
they're  yours  for  just  $2.95  if  you  order  from 
tins  advertisement. 


•EXTRA-TULIP  TREE 


OUDER  NO W  and  you  receive  at  no  extra  eoat^ 
a  big  2-ft.  tulip  tree — a  fascinating  tree  thatll 
is  covered  with  tulip-shaped  blooms  in  spring!  T’ 

SEND  NO  MONEY-ORDER  BY  MAIL 

,7:  pay.  postman  Just  S2.U5  plus 
postal  charges.  We  will  ship  at  proper  plantin'- 
time  for  your  locality.  w  s 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  * 
MONEY  BACK 

NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC.*,S»X. 


Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in 
your  garden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


GLADIOLUS 


IS  LARGE  BULBS 

100  medium  size  bulbs  to  1%"  in  diameter)  $3.50 
Mixed  colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year.  Free  list 
MELROSE  GLAD  GARDENS,  MELROSE,  N.  Y 


100  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs). 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  20« 
1949  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  27th  Year 
GLAOHAVEN  GARDENS.  West  Franklin,  N*  H 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity  , 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee.  Air  Cause  $2.60  extra* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


YOUR  GARDEN 

STERN’S  SPRING  CATALOG 


PACTS  about  dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries,  grapes, 
nuts.  Also  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  roses. 

Most  Informative  Nursery  Catalog 

Expert  gardeners  agree  this  is  one  of  America's 
outstanding  Nursery  Catalogs.  Write  today  1 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dep'i.  2  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 
RESIST  -  BLIGHT 
50  Years  With  Nuts 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Thin  Shell  Black  Walnuts  and  English  Walnuts. 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices 
on  over  20  nut  trees.  Excellent  ornamental. 

HIGH  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES 

Blueberry  King's  Packet.  Grow  at  home  —  we 
tell  you  how.  Best  garden  varieties.  Write: 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


can.  with  Miller's!  New  catalog  lists 
best  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
high  -  producing  vines.  Example;  New 
Buffalo,  best-ever  early  blue  grape;  de¬ 
licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches. 
Free  illustrated  planting,  pruning  and 
cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 
also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


ORCHARD  REQUISITES 

WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  FRUIT  GROWERS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

Tools,  Equipment,  Supplies,  fop  grafting, 
budding,  spraying,  harvesting,  and  packing 
of  fruit. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

TYSON  ORCHARD  SERVICE 

FLORA  DALE 

ADAMS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Tyler  Roses 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.” 
Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

ROUTE  5,  TYLER,  TEXAS 


WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear.  Quince  and 
Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blueberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  tor  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
WORLEY’S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Free  Seed  Corn  Booklet 

On  America’s  Choice  Seed  Corn 
for  Husking  and  Silage  Purposes. 
Write  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

For  home  and  market  growers.  From  extra  early 
to  late  season,  we  offer  the  very  choicest  yellow 
varieties  for  their  respective  seasons  of  maturity. 
Send  for  descriptive  list 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


- GIANT  EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

5-7  Inches  across 

8  colors 
Cluster  Mums 
Korean  Mums 
All  3  items  (24  plants)  $5.00  postpaid 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 
50  RANDOLPH  ROAD,  NEW  MARKET,  N.  J. 


i  i  uuues  across 

}8  For  $1.90 


SALE  —  EVERGREENS:  50,000  3cts  to  !0cts  EACH. 
Christmas  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Fruit  Trees. 

Order  NOW.  Prepaid  Delivery.  FREE  LIST. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


20  Million  Trees 

Evergreen  seedlings  and  A  V/AO 
transplants.  Fruit  and  Shade”  **'r*r% 
trees.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


HOTBED  SASH  —  $2.85  each  for  100  or  more  at 
Nursery.  Small  >ots:  $3.35  each.  LEWIS  AND 
VALENTINE.  HOUTE  25-A,  R0SLYN,  NEW  YORK 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  — stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  Qo/o 
kerosene,  94  <Yo  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 
,,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

'  HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  31  Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 
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•••ripen  to  lull  maturity 
•••produce  bigger  yields 


of  better  corn! 

Bred  especially  for  the  short  growing  seasons 
of  New  York  and  other  high  altitude  areas 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  a  late  spring  or  an  early  frost  when  you  plant 
these  new,  early-maturing  Funk  G  Hybrids — G-10  or  G-6.  They  were  bred 
with  half  their  blood  lines  from  northeastern  strains  that  make  them  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  New  York  State,  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  other  high 
altitude  areas  where  growing  seasons  are  short. 

Used  throughout  New  York  State,  these  hybrids  proved  that  while  cold  nights 
of  an  early  fall  may  stop  other  corn  these  G-10  and  G-6  hybrids  ripen  to  full 
maturity — produce  bigger  yields  of  better  corn.  That  explains,  too,  why  they 
won  the  acclaim  of  farmers  and  agricultural  authorities  in  every  section. 


Here's  what  a  few  users  say  about  these  new  hybrids: 

"FUNK  G-10  is  the  most  talked  about  com  in  the  county.  Best  we  have  ever 
grown.”  — W.  D.,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

" Your  G-10  produced  4300  measured  bushels  for  me  from  22  acres.” 

—F.  S.,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"We  like  Funk  G  Hybrids  because  they  are  dependable— produce  a  good  crop 
every  year.”  —A.  W.  H.,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Regardless  of  what  kind  of  corn  you’ve  been  growing,  you  just  can’t  afford 
not  to  plant  these  new  G  hybrids.  There  are  varieties  for  both  husking  and 
silage.  Don’t  delay.  Act  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below.  It’s  your  first  step  to 
bigger  corn  profits  for  next  year. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  33S  Londisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  folder  which  tells  why  Funk  G  Hybrids  pay  off  with 
bigger  yields  on  my  form! 


Name 


Route 

Town. 


State 


March  5,  1949 


Mulch  for  the  Small  Garden 

Mrs.  Lorena  Whitney  of  Horse- 
heads,  Cherrjung  County,  New  York, 
hasn’t  plowed  her  garden  in  three 
years.  During  that  time  she  hasn’t 
used  any  commercial  fertilizer,  hasn’t 
sprayed  it,  hasn’t  cultivated  it.  Nor 
has  she  had  to  spend  much  time 
weeding;  yet  every  year  she  has  had 
a  good  garden. 

“Mulching”  is  Mrs.  Whitney’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  “How  can  you 
do  it?” 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  used  mulch  on  crops  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  although  not  as  extensively  as 
during  the  past  three.  Three  years 
ago  she  mulched  her  entire  garden 
with  straw  and  since  that  time  has 
added  mulch  each  year,  but  she 
hasn’t  plowed  nor  cultivated.  When 
planting,  she  removes  the  mulch  over 
the  row  and  plants  her  seeds.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  started, 
she  pushes  the  mulch  close  to  the 
plants  and  lets  them  grow.  With 
sweet  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  she 
covers  the  row  lightly  and  lets  the 
plants  push  up  through;  then  she 
adds  more  mulching  material.  Mulch 
keeps  most  of  the  weeds  from  grow¬ 
ing,  keeps  moisture  in  the  ground, 
and  also  keeps  the  ground  warm. 
Consequently  the  plants  grow  faster. 

Of  course,  the  mulch  rots  and  more 
must  be  added  each  year,  but  the 
rotted  mulch  adds  humus  to  the  soil. 
This  encourages  growth  of  and  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  earthworms 
in  the  area.  Earthworms  working  in 
the  soil  are  beneficial.  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  noted  a  distinct  change  in  the 
soil  from  a  yellow  clay  to  a  dark 


brown,  almost  black,  soil  containing 
lots  of  humus. 

Since  using  this  system,  she  has 
applied  no  commercial  fertilizer  at 
all,  depending  on  organic  matter  for 
the  plant  food.  She  believes  that  gar¬ 
den  crops  thus  grown  are  not  at¬ 
tractive  to  insects  nor  disease,  as  in 
the  case  with  plants  grown  under 
ordinary  cultivation  systems.  Since 
she  has  tried  the  mulch-plan,  she  has 
not  sprayed  for  insects  nor  for  disease 
and  has  not  been  troubled  with  either 
and  this  was  during  the  time  when 
tomato  blight  took  its  toll  in  most 
gardens.  She  also  believes  that  the 
flavor  of  the  vegetables  grown  under 
mulch  is  better  than  that  of  other 
vegetables.  She  has  used  hay,  straw, 
and  leaves  for  mulch.  Last  year  she 
used  clover  hay  which  was  so  dam¬ 
aged  by  rain  that  it  could  not  be  fed 
to  cattle. 

In  summing  up  her  arguments  for 
the  mulch  system,  Mrs.  Whitney 
points  out  that  it  eliminates  plowing, 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  spray¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  hoeing,  and  most  of 
the  weeding;  some  weeds  do  grow  up 
through  where  the  mulch  is  thin. 
The  soil  is  ready  for  planting  at  al¬ 
most  any  time.  The  system  is  a  time 
and  labor  saver  and  most  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  conserved.  In 
addition,  the  vegetables  have  a  superb 
flavor.  She  has  had  good  luck  with 
nearly  all  vegetables  and  flowers 
handled  in  this  manner.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
She  does  admit  that  to  date  she  has 
not  been  quite  as  successful  in  grow¬ 
ing  peppers  and  eggplants  under 
mulch.  F.  G.  Grant 


A  straw  mulch  has  eliminated  the  necessity  for  most  of  the  work  in  Mrs. 
Lorena  Whitney’s  garden,  in  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  With  sweet  corn  the  rows 
are  covered  lightly  with  a  straw  mulch  as  shown ,  and  the  plants  push  their 

way  through. 


Nematode  Pest  in  Peach 
Orchard 

*  One  of  the  reasons  why  Connecti¬ 
cut  peach  orchards  fail  to  live  their 
full  span  of  life  may  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  soil  on  a  farm  in 
Hartford  County.  The  clue  is  the 
meadow  nematode,  a  form  of  life  so 
small  it  can  be  seen  only  with  a 
microscope.  Frank  D.  Johanson, 
assistant  fruit  specialist  with  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Agricult¬ 
ural  Extension  Service,  who  made 
the  discovery,  believes  the  nematode 
to  be  present  only  in  orchards  that 
have  been  planted  to  peaches  con¬ 
tinuously  for  30  or  40  years.  A  sur¬ 
vey  is  underway  to  determine  how 
widespread  it  may  be  in  the  State. 

The  pest  attacks  the  roots  of  trees. 
It  migrates  through  the  small  root¬ 
lets,  depositing  its  eggs  just  under 
the  bark.  The  species  does  not  cause 
the  root  knots  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  common  type  of  nematode 
injury;  instead,  the  injured  rootlets 
frequently  rot  and  slough  off.  That 
condition  stimulates  the  tree  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  branching  roots  which 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a 
“witch’s  broom”  in  the  root  system. 
Further  injury  can  result  from 
fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  which 
enter  the  tree  through  the  damaged 
roots.  As  a  result,  the  tree  gradually 
loses  vigor  and  dies. 

Identification  of  the  meadow 
nematode  was  made  by  the  Division 
of  Nematology  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  to  which  Mr.  Johanson 
sent  samples  of  injured  peach  tree 
roots.  The  Division  reported  that 
other  closely-related  nematodes  have 
been  discovered  to  be  the  agents 
causing  a  baffling  slow  decline  in  the 
life  of  apple,  fig,  'walnut,  cherry  and 


almond  trees  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  With  other  types  of 
nematodes  soil  fumigation  has  proven 
to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
control.  Its  practicability  for  use  in 
peach  orchards  is  being  investigated. 

Nematodes  can  cause  serious  re¬ 
ductions  in  crop  yields,  as  Connecti¬ 
cut  tobacco  growers  well  know.  The 
discovery  of  the  meadow  nematode  in 
Connecticut  may  help  to  give  peach 
growers  an  answer  to  one  of  the 
reasons  why  their  trees  frequently 
die  after  12  to  15  years  instead  of 
living  the  normal  life  span  of  at  least 
20  years. 


Flower  Show  March  21  -  26 

The  33vd  International  Flower 
Show  will  be  held  in  Grand  gentral 
Palace,  New  York  City,  March  21  to 
26,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  and  the 
Federated  Gai'den  Clubs  of  New  York 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  elaborate 
floral  exhibits,  both  exterior  and 
interior,  there  will  be  demonstrations 
of  planting  to  show  the  transition 
from  a  wooded  to  a  cultivated  area; 
an  exhibit  featuring  the  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  a  garden  to  produce 
maximum  yields  of  fruit,  berries  and 
vegetables  in  combination  with  hot 
beds,  cofd  frames  and  a  cutting  flower 
garden.  There  will  also  be  a  tool 
house,  compost  pile,  potted  plant 
material  suitable  for  a  plant  stand 
and  potted  material  suitable  for  a 
window  garden. 

A  special  feature  this  year  will  be 
a  group  of  gardens,  including  an 
Indian  Garden  of  1492,  a  Dutch 
Garden  of  1650,  a  Colonial  Garden  of 
1776,  a  Gay  90’s  Garden  and  a  Pent 
House  Garden  of  1949. 
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P CATALOGS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  readers  study  with  interest  the 
attractive  Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and 
nursei*y  houses.  These  catalogs  contain  a  description  of  all  of  the  well- 
known  standard  varieties  as  well  as  detailed  information  about  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  not  yet  become  familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain 
illustrations  printed  in  natural  colors  that  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  described.  We  are  listing  below  some  of  the  catalogs 
that  have  recently  come  to  our  desk.  They  may  be  obtained  free,  simply  by 
writing  to  the  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Robson’s  Quality  Seeds  —  This  illustrated 
"Silver  Jubilee”  catalog  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  commercial  vegetable  growers 
and  home  gardeners.  It  covers  a  complete 
line  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  as  well 
as  the  standard  field  seeds  and  garden 
supplies.  It  features  several  new  and  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  including  the  Seneca  Chief  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn,  Seneca  Bender  muskmelon 
and  the  Seneca  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage. 
Address  Robson  Seed  Farms,  Box  60,  Hall, 
New  York. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Facts  —  Devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  farm  seeds  the  Dibble  catalog 
will  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  farm¬ 
ers.  All  the  prominent  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Cabbage 
and  Grasses  are  accurately  described.  Numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  in  natural  color  add  to  its 
interest.  It  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
seed  supply  situation  for  the  current  sea¬ 
son  and  specifies  the  kind  of  seeds  that  are 
plentiful  as  well  as  those  that  are  short. 
Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box 
R,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


Wilson's  Nursery  Catalog  —  If  you  are 
interested  in  fruit  trees  or  ornamentals,  send 
for  this  catalog  which  is  enlivened  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  natural  color.  In 
addition  to  all  the  standard  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  this  book  contains'  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  flowering  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  rhubarb  and 
other  small  fruits.  Address  Thos.  Marks 
and  Son,  Wilson  Nurseries,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  —  A  complete  line  of 
farm  seeds  is  discussed  in  this  illustrated 
booklet  that  is  intended  solely  for  growers 
of  farm  crops.  Although  Hybrid  Corn  is 
featured,  considerable  space  is  also  devoted 
to  Potatoes,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Rye  and 
mixed  grass  seeds.  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  is  listed 
among  the  many  grasses  recommended  for 
pasture  purpose.  Every  practical  farmer  will 
find  this  booklet  of  interest.  Write  A.  H. 
Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nursery  Catalog  —  This  may 
well  be  called  a  “complete”  nursery  catalog. 
It  will  appeal  to  both  the  large  commercial 
orcliardist  and  the  owner  of  a  small  yard. 
The  new  Fowler  peach  is  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  fruit  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 
Ornamentals,  small  fruits,  flower  seeds  and 
orchard  supplies  are  all  included.  A  section 
devoted  to  the  proper  culture  of  trees  and 
shrubs  will  prove  helpful  to  both  the 
amateur  and  experienced  grower.  Don’t  fail 
to  write  for  it.  Address  Kelly  Bros.  Nur¬ 
series,  33  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  New  York. 


Rayner's  Berry  Book  —  Interested  in 
berries?  Thirty-two  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  listed  and  described  in  this  illustrated 
catalog  All  the  old  varieties  as  well  as  the 
new  ones.  It  specifies  the  particular  varie¬ 
ties  best  suited  for  different  areas  and 
climates.  Blueberries,  grapes  and  other  small 
fruits  are  also  included.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  planting  and  care  of  berries 
will  be  found  in  this  booklet.  Address  Rayner 
Bros.,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Ledden’c  Seeds  and  Plants  —  Commercial 
vegetable  growers  and  backyard  gardeners 
will  find  this  catalog  of  interest.  It  features 
all  the  popular  garden  seeds  and  plants.  A 
section  devoted  to  flower  seeds  includes  all 
the  old  favorites.  Field  seeds  and  garden 
supplies  are  also  covered.  It  contains  numer¬ 
ous  color  illustrations  and  a  vegetable  plant¬ 
ing  table  that  will  prove  helpful  to  all 
gardeners.  Write  Orol  Ledden  and  Sons, 
Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


Harrison’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  The  de¬ 
scription  of  two  new  peaches  is  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  this  general  nursery  catalog. 
The  Red  Haven  peach  and  the  Rio  Oso  Gem 
peach  are  new  varieties  and  said  to  possess 
particular  merit  The  well-known  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  small  fruits, 
etc.,  will  also  be  found  in  this  illustrated 
catalog.  Address  Harrison  Bros.  Nurseries, 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nursery  Catalog  —  A 

wide  selection  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals 
and  small  fruits  will  be  found  in  this  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Several  new  varieties  are 
described  and  highly  recommended.  Large 
growers  and  small  gardeners  will  find  many 
items  of  interest  in  it.  It’s  an  all-around 
nursery  catalog.  Address  Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries,  Box  R-29,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Burpee  Seed  Catalog  —  If  you  garden  for 
either  pleasure  or  profit,  you  will  want  this 
comprehensive  catalog  that  includes  a  vast 
assortment  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
bulbs  and  garden  supplies.  More  than  300 
items  are  listed  in  the  index.  Many  of  the 
varieties  listed  were  developed  on  the 
Burpee  experimental  farms.  Address  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  502  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Gladiolus  Book  —  Every  lover  of  flowers 
Vull  want  this  illustrated  booklet  that  is 
devoted  primarily  to  a  choice  assortment  of 
Gladiolus  selected  from  hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  tested.  It  contains  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  three  new  varieties  introduced 
this  year  and  offered  at  a  conservative  price, 
as  well  as  several  collection  offers  that  will 
enable  gardeners  to  secure  an  assortment 
Of  types  and  colors  at  a  low  cost.  Address 
Alfred  L.  Moses,  50  Lake  Ave,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Maloney  Fruit  and  Flower  Book  —  A 

liberal  supply  of  color  illustrations  add  to 
ine  interest  and  attractiveness  of  this  book 
mat  covers  a  wide  range  of  nursery  stock. 


It  includes  all  the  standard  fruits  and  an 
extensive  assortment  of  roses,  flowering 
shrubs,  ornamentals,  grapes,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  and  berries.  Address  Maloney 
Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  76  Circle  Road, 
Dansville,  New  York. 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  —  This  is  a  book 
for  strawberry  growers  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  no  one  else.  It  is  issued  by  a 
concern  that  has  specialized  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strawberry  plants  for  half  a 
century.  It  contains  much  practical  infor¬ 
mation  in  reference  to  varieties,  soil  prepa¬ 
ration,  planting  methods,  etc.  Strawberry 
growers  will  find  it  instructive.  Address 
W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Maryland. 


Van  Tubergen  Bulbs  —  This  piece  of 
literature  is  intended  for  gardeners  who  are 
interested  in  high  grade  Dutch  imported 
bulbs.  Quality  is  emphasized  rather  than 
price.  It  offers  an  assortment  of  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths,  Lilies  and 
other  bulbous  plants  that  will  appeal  to 
professional  growers.  Address  The  Barnes 
Importers,  East  Aurora  16,  New  York. 


Miller’s  Grape  and  Nursery  Guide  — 
Grapes  are  the  dominant  feature  of  this 
illustrated  booklet  and  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  New  Buffalo  blue  grape,  a 
creation  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  apple  trees,  berries 
and  standard  fruit  trees  are  also  included. 
Address  J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 


Bunting’s  Fruits  and  Flowers  —  Because 
of  its  many  attractive  color  plates,  this  cata¬ 
log  ranks  high  among  the  season’s  horti¬ 
cultural  bookets.  It  covers  practically  all 
types  of  nursery  stock  from  standard  fruit 
trees  to  strawberry  plants.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  shrubs,  vines,  hedges  and 
other  ornamentals.  Address  Bunting's 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware. 


Morss  Strawberry  Catalog  —  Although 
modest  in  appearance,  this  business-like 
little  booklet  contains  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  in  reference  to  culture  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blueberrifes,  asparagus, 
etc.  Write  to  Walter  K.  Morss  and  Son,  R.  2, 
Bradford,  Mass. 


Flower  City  Catalog  —  The  home-owner 
who  contemplates  beautifying  his  grounds 
will  find  this  illustrated  booklet  a  real 
treat.  It  features  flowering  shrubs  and 
ornamentals  including  lilacs,  honeysuckle, 
roses,  peonies,  phlox,  privet,  etc.  It  is  en¬ 
livened  with  many  beautiful  illustrations  in 
color.  Address  Flower  City  Nursery,  Dept. 
B,  East  Rochester,  New  York. 


Rohrer’s  Seed  Annual  —  Practically  every 
kind  of  garden  seed  including  various  types 
of  hybrid  seed  corn  is  listed  and  described 
in  this  illustrated  catalog.  The  flower  lover 
will  also  find  a  good  assortment  of  flower 
seeds  listed.  In  the  section  devoted  to  field 
seeds,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  numer¬ 
ous  types  of  DeKalb  Hybrid  Corn  suitable 
for  the  northeastern  territory.  Address  P.  L. 
Rohrer  and  Bro.,  Box  70,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Richardson  Strawberry  Book  —  If  you 
want  strawberry  plants  for  the  home 
garden  or  for  commercial  purposes,  you  will 
find  the  variety  best  suited  for  your  needs 
in  this  catalog.  It  also  offers  grape-vines, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  etc. 
Address  H.  D.  Richardson  and  Son,  Box  8, 
Willards,  Maryland. 


Shiver’s  Strawberry  Catalog.  —  A  planting 
guide  that  offers  complete  instructions  for 
the  successful  growing  of  strawberry  plants 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  booklet 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  strawberries. 
It  lists  all  of  the  well-known  varieties. 
Address  J.  H.  Shivers,  Box  R-49,  Allen,  Md. 


Carlton  Seed  Booklet  —  There  is  nothing 
elaborate  about  this  little  booklet  and  it  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  description  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  field  corn.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  corn  growers.  Address  Carlton  Seed  Co., 
101  Meade  Ave.,  Hanover,  Penna. 


Nut  Trees  —  More  than  20  varieties  of  nut 
trees  that  are  recommended  for  profit,  shade 
and  ornamental  purposes  are  included  in  a 
booklet  offered  by  Sunny  Ridge  Nurseries, 
435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 


Musser  Forest  Products  —  An  illustrated 
booklet  devoted  to  a  diversified  assortment 
of  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  shade  and 
nut  trees,  roses  and  other  ornamentals.  A 
chapter  devoted  to  planting  instructions  will 
prove  helpful  to  inexperienced  growers. 
Address  Musser  Forest  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Stern’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  The  small 
gardener  will  find  many  items  of  interest  in 
this  catalog.  Dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees, 
grapes,  berries,  lilacs  and  numerous  other 
ornamentals.  It  contains  many  illustrations. 
Address  Stern’s  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


Harris  Seeds  —  Every  commercial  grower 
and  home  gardener  will  want  to  study  this 
illustrated  catalog  before  placing  an  order 
for  seeds.  Many  new  and  popular  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  described  and  the  flower 
grower  will  be  thrilled  with  the  numerous 
specimens  offered.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated  and  is  among  the  best  of  the 
season's  catalogs.  Address  Jos.  Harris  Co., 
16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  New  York. 


One  1949  Hardie  will  do  all  your 
spraying  no  matter  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  spraying  jobs  there  may  be. 
Amazing  spray  booms  for  mass 
application  in  orchard  and  field, 
weed  booms,  spray  guns  for  trees, 
for  livestock,  for  water  painting,  for 
fog  fire  extinguishing,  and  a  device 
that  converts  the  High  Pressure 
Hardie  into  a  low  pressure  weed 
sprayer  are  among  the  inexpensive 
accessories  developed  by  Hardie 
Engineers.  These  enable  one  Hardie 
to  meet  the  many  and  diversified 
modem,  spraying  jobs.  Write  for 
complete  data  and'the  Hardie  1949 
Catalog  which  shows  the  largest 
variety  of  sizes  and  models  in 
todays  market. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON.  MICH. 


MANY 
SPRA  YERS 
IN  . 


ORCHARD  BOOM 


WATER  PAINTING 


DOUBLE  BOOM 


ORCHARD. GUN 


WEED  SPRAYING 
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ROW  CROP  BOOM 

PM’S  WOODBOSS 


THE  ACCEPTED  one-man 
CHAIN  SAW 

Motor  4H.  one  cyl.  two  cycle  air 
cooled.  Cutting  bars,  14-20-26". 
Weight,  complete  with  bar  and 
chain,  37  lbs. 


EVERY  SAW  GUARANTEED 


Power  Machinery’s  light,  sturdy  one-man  saw 
that  is  past  the  “bug”  stage.  Whether  it’s  Falling, 
Bucking,  Limbing,  Undercutting,  this  time 
proven  machine  can  triple  your  Production. 


Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn* 


G***XMaS  TR££t 

We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  For 
special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices,  write 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc..  Indiana,  Penna. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

And  samples  of  our  beautiful  labels  with  complete 
prices.  Write  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY. 
BOX  No.  1107,  LANSING  ♦,  MICHIGAN 


luouo 


Full  range  of  2-wh&el,  4 
wheel  and  skid  type  sprayers 


New  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
Sprayer  —  one  sprayer  for 
all  farm  spraying  jobs. 


for  Every  Fruit  Grower! 

A  wide  range  of  models,  advanced  design¬ 
ing  and  outstanding  features  in  Myers 
Power  Sprayers  assure  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy  for  your  spraying  job.  All 
Myers  sprayers  are  designed  for  simplicity, 
stamina  and  strength  without  needless 
weight.  Myers  Bulldozer  Spray  Pumps  are 
compact  and  powerful  —  famous  for  high 
performance.  There  are  dozens  of  sprayers 
in  this  quality  line.  Capacities  up  to  50 
gpm.,  pressures  up  to  800  lbs. 

Mail  coupon  for 
new  catalog  and 
name  of  dealer. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  8RO.  CO. 
Dept.  N-144,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  your  new  sprayer  catalog  and  dealer’s  name. 
NAME _ 
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Comes  in  sections 
that  go  together  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Easy  to 
put  up  anywhere,  anytime.  $425 
buys  the  10  by  11  ft.  Orlyt 
pictures!  ready  to  go  on  your 
foundation.  Other  basic  Orlyt 
models  from  $190.  Automatic  heat, 
ventilation,  and  watering  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for 
fascinating  booklet,  No.  91. 

Illustrated  Hand  Book  —  “Green- 
house  Gardening  for  Everyone.”  li 
266  pages  —  postpaid  $4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.Y.  .  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


?45  from  tAAaa 

HIVES  of  BEES 


INCOMES  AS  MUCH  AS  $45.00  FROM  3  COL¬ 
ONIES  OF  BEES  IN  A  YEAR  FROM  HONEY 
ALONE  ARE  COMMON  but  bees  will  bring  a 
bonus  income  through  pollination  of  fruit  and 
will  increase  seed  yields  of  legumes  as  much  as 
IS  times.  Easy  to  get  started  with  inexpensive 
beginner's  outfit  Start  during  the  fruit  bloom. 
•  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  ",  our  64-page 
Illustrated  monthly  mugazine.  will  help  you 
start — SPECIAL  OFFER:  $1.00  for  six  months. 
Also  STARTING  RIGHT  WITH  BEES"  104 
pages.  183  illustrations,  75c,  is  ideal  for  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

.  FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  free  catalog  with  over  4,000  words  oi 
instruction  and  illustrations  of  equipment. 
Shows  beginner's  outfit  ready  to  assemble, 
complete  with  bees.  Check  below,  write  name 
and  address  on  margin,  clip  and  mail. 

(  )  Mail  free  booklet  ‘  Bees  for  Pollination'* 

4  i  Mail  free  catalog 

4  )  Send  magazine  6  months  $1.00 

4  )  Send  "Starting  Right  with  Bees**  75c 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Dept.  4908,  Medina,  Ohio 


/WAIL  NOW 


FREE 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


Economy-minded  useis 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  weft  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
lence  lor  homes, 
estates  and  farms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2,  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SUGARING? 


AND  WILL  YOU 
GET  YOUR 

SHARE 
OF  THIS  CASH 
CROP? 

Why  not  hang  more 
Buckets?  We  can 
ship  Buckets,  Spouts,  Covers,  Storage 
and  Gathering  Tanks,  as  well  as  other 
utensils  and  supplies  on  receipt  of  order. 
Let  us  send  you  circular  and  price  list. 
Get  your  order  in  while  our  stock  lasts 
and  be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 
Rutland,  Vermont 


100  pS  FENCE  uus1495 

(In  500  Lineal  Foot  Lots) 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

'a sco  "No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
ricket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl%"x4  ft. 
Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

50  ft  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-5Q,  Brooklyn.  New  Yo-k 


•  War  Surplus  Bargains* 

10  pc.  box  wrench  set  —  Plomb,  Vlech  and  Snap-on. 
IVfe  x  1  7/16  to  %  X  7/16.  Every  wrench  guaranteed 
against  breakage  for  life.  List  price  $26.00  your  cost 
Only  $6.95  —  6  pc.  set  only  $2.45.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded.  Other  tool  bar¬ 
gains.  THE  FARMEBS  FRIEND 

BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


EASY  CASH  FOR  YOU 


Selling  new  amazing  Plastic  greeting  cards.  Also 
Everyday;  Pert  ’n  Pretty,  Deluxe  Gift  Wrappings. 
Big  demand.  Profits  to  100%.  Free  samples  giant 
value.  Personalized  Stationers,  Napkins,  Coasters, 
Matches,  Keepsake  Notes.  SENRAB  COMPANY, 
212  W.  WASHINGTON  ST..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


The  legislative  machinery  last 
month  finally  started  to  grind.  De¬ 
spite  a  flood  of  bills,  covering  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  there 
had  been  little  action.  Jeers  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  were 
beginning  to  swell,  and  the  tenor  of 
their  remarks  was  that  this,  rather 
than  the  80th,  was  the  true  “Do- 
Nothing”  Congress.  Before  the  end  of 
last  month,  however,  both  agriculture 
committees  were  hard  at  work. 

%  #  # 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
was  holding  hearings  op  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  to  revise  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter.  Under 
the  bill,  C.  C.  C.  would  be  allowed  to 
acquire  storage  facilities,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  all  personnel  would 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Board  of  Directors  are 
presently  appointed  by  the  President, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  Congress. 
Another  provision  would  raise  the 
number  of  Directors  from  the  present 
five  to  “from  seven  to  11.” 

The  hearings  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  mere  formality.  One  Republican 
member  who  naturally  did  not  want 
to  be  quoted,  said,  “We  don’t  care 
what  the  witnesses  say.  We  know  the 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  we  will 
report  it  favorably.”  Testifying  in 
favor  of  the  bill  were  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and,  of 
course,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  Strangely,  the 
only  opposition  testimony  heard  so 
far  came  from  inside  t£ie  Truman 
administration.  Lindsay  C.  Warren, 
Comptroller  General,  gave  the  views 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which,  in  respect  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  C.  C.  C.  differs  sharply 
with  U.  S.  D.  A.  policy.  Warren  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  Board  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Congress  so  as  to  preserve 
our  democratic  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  He  felt  that  entire  control 
of  C.  C.  C.  policies  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  too  much 
power.  U.  S.  D.  A.,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  price  supports 
were  mandatory  by  act  of  Congress; 
that  C.  C.  C.  is  the  operating  agency; 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  not  bear  the  responsibility 
assigned  him  unless  he  had  control 
over  the  C.  C.  C. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Over  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  provide  telephone 
service  to  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  such  service  from 
private  telephone  companies,  pro¬ 
duced  a  quotable  remark. 

Rep.  August  H.  Andresen  (R., 
Minn.)  said  that  farmers  in  his 
State  were  on  15  to  20  party  lines 
“  and  it  seems  they  prefer  to  be  on 
a  party  line  like  that.” 

The  bill  came  in  for  strong  attack 
for  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
and  the  independent  telephone 
companies,  as  well.  They  called  the 
bill  socialistic  and  said  it  would  de¬ 
stroy  private  enterprise  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  field.  They  further  claimed 
that  it  would  result  in  duplicating 
telephone  facilities  and  different 
people  might  be  on  different  systems 
and  unable  to  call  each  other.  They 
said  that  the  lack  of  telephones  in 
some  rural  areas  was  not  due  to  a 
“lack  of  willingness”  on  the  part  of 
the  telephone  companies  to  provide 
service,  but  to  the  inability  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  pay  for  service.  The  way  to 
solve  the  problem,  he  said,  was  to 
raise  the  income  level  of  farmers. 

While  proponents  of  the  bill 
claimed  that  only  42  to  45  out  of 
every  100  farms  have  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  compared  to  two-thirds  having 
electricity,  the  telephone  companies 
denied  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 
They  contended  that  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  farms  have  telephone 
service  available  if  they  can  pay  for 
it. 

Author  of  the  bill  under  consider¬ 
ation,  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D.,  Texas) 
categorically  denied  the  allegations  of 
the  telephone  companies,  and  said 


that  every  objection  they  were  rais¬ 
ing  had  been  equally  raised  against 
rural  electrification  when  it  was  first 
proposed.  \  Poage  offered  to  rewrite 
the  bill  to  the  extent  that  the  private 
telephone  companies  would  get  first 
chance  to  accept  loans  for  building 
additional  lines,  but  witnesses  for  the 
telephone  industry  told  him  that  this 
would  still  not  meet  their  objections. 

Among  witnesses  favoring  the  bill 
was  J.  T.  Sanders,  legislative  council 
of  the  National  Grange,  who  said  that 
“we  have  waited  long,  weary  years 
for  telephones.  The  only  was  is  for 
the  public  to  help  finance  telephone 
service  with  adequate  loans  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest.”  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  telephone  industry  as  a 
monopoly,  interested  only  in  high 
profits,  and  unwilling  to  extend 
service  to  new  areas  unless  assured 
of  their  high  profits. 

The  National  Farmers’  Union  had 
several  witnesses  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  on  tap  to  “urge 
enactment”  of  the  bill.  “We  stand  not 
only  for  parity  of  prices,  but  also  of 
farm  living  conditions.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  did  not 
testify.  They  told  this  reporter,  “We 
are  conscious  that  the  bill  is  there, 
but  we  will  take  no  action  on  it  at 
least  until  the  March  board  meet¬ 
ing.” 

From  the  tenor  of  Committee 
questioning  of  witnesses,  it  appeared 
quite  evident  that  the  bill  would  get 
early  Committee  approval. 

%  %  #  ij: 

Argentina  provided  the  first  break 
in  the  negotiations  for  a  new  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement.  That 
nation  announced  late  last  week  that 
the  highest  figures  being  mentioned 
even  by  exporting  nations,  $2.00  per 
bushel,  would  not  pay  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation.  Argentina 
claimed  that  it  pays  its  farmers, 
under  the  Government  monopoly 
program,  $1.85  per  bushel.  Argentina 
also  objected  to  the  fact  that  dollars 
were  the  currency  to  be  used  in  the 
wheat  pact. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  no 
announcements  of  progress  or  failure 
or  anything  else  coming  out  of  the 
closed  meetings.  It  is  known  defi¬ 
nitely,  however,  that  the  importing 
and  exporting  nations  are  still  very 
far  apart  on  price. 

Ss:  Jfc  l}C  %  5k 

Another  factor  in  the  battle  to  se¬ 
cure  a  foreign  market  for  our  farm 
products  is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
The  National  Grange  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  have 
lined  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
battle  on  that  question.  The  Farm 
Bureau  wants  tariffs  lowered  to  en¬ 
courage  international  trade.  The 
National  Grange  is  in  favor  of  high 
protective  tariffs. 

Said  Allen  B.  Kline,  Farm  Bureau 
President:  “We  support  the  .... 
continuation  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  another  3-year 
period  and  the  elimination  of  the 
restrictions  enacted  in  the  1948.  .  . 
Act.  Loss  of  our  foreign  outlets  for 
agricultural  commodities  would  re¬ 
quire  American  farmers  to  curtail 
drastically  their  production  and 
would  greatly  reduce  their  net  in¬ 
come.  .  .  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June,  1947,  we  exported  over 
one-third  of  our  production  of  wheat, 
rice,  and  dried  milk;  between  10  and 
25  per  cent  of  our  production  of 
dried  beans  and  peas,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese;  and  be¬ 
tween  five  and  10  per  cent  of  our 
production  of  edible  fats  and  oils, 
eggs,  and  fruit.  .  .  we  are  in  favor 
of  free  enterprise  nationally  and 
internationally.” 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  came  out  swinging 
on  the  ether  side  of  the  question. 
Pulling  no  punches,  he  charged,  “It 
is  doubtful  if  America  has  ever  had 
an  effective  tariff  policy.  We  need 
one  badly.”  Goss  attacked  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  using  tariffs  as  a  means  of 
promoting  international  trade  rather 
than  purely  and  simply  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  producers  from 
unfair  competition. 

“The  National  Grange,”  Goss  said 


further,  “has  long  contended  that 
trade  agreements  entered  into  should 
not  be  consummated  until  this 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  them  if  it  so  desires.” 

The  administration  has  the  votes 
to  put  over  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
in  the  form  they  advocate.  The  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  a  good  ma¬ 
jority  and  no  trouble  is  anticipated 
for  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
in  the  Senate. 

He  *  *  *  * 

The  price  spread  between  milk 
going  into  bottles  and  milk  going 
into  manufactured  dairy  products  has 
been  increasing  tremendously,  al¬ 
though  dairy  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  so 
far  been  the  only  real  sufferers. 
New  York  milkshed  farmers  have 
not  yet  been  too  severely  affected, 
but  Rep.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall  (37th 
District  N.  Y.  Republican)  has  evi¬ 
denced  concern  that  trouble  in  the 
Midwest  might  spread  to  the  New 
York  and  New  England  milkshed 
areas.  Far  western  Congressmen 
have  evidenced  the  same  worry  about 
the  dairy  farmers  of  their  area. 

Solution  proposed  by  the  mid- 
westerners  is  that  manufactured  milk 
prices  be  supported  separately  from 
fluid  milk.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  averaging  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  milk  going 
into  all  uses  and,  since  the  fluid  milk 
prices  have  been  well  above  support 
levels,  there  has  been  no  action  on 
the  slumping  manufactured  milk.  A 
good  mahy  Congressmen  introduced 
bills  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  manufactured 
milk  prices  separately.  At  hearings 
on  these  bills,  U.  S.  D.  A.  experts 
testified  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Secretary  already  had  discretionary 
power  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  intervention  of  such 
Congressmen  as  Hall,  afraid  that 
their  own  farmers  might  feel  the 
pinch,  perhaps  through  price-de¬ 
pressing  shipments  of  distress  milk 
into  their  more  prosperous  fluid  milk 
areas  from  the  affected  midwestern 
areas,  there  was  a  remarkable  un¬ 
animity  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  All  of  which  meant  that 
it  was  certain  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  that  action  would  definitely 
be  taken  to  support  milk  going  into 
manufactured  products  separately 
from  fluid  milk. 

***** 

Milk  production  on  farms  during 
1948  was  two  per  cent  over  the  1937- 
46  average  and  three  per  cent  under 

1947.  Numbers  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
during  1948  were  down  to  22.9 
million  head,  the  smallest  since  1930. 
Production  per  cow  in  1948  averaged 
5,036  pounds  of  milk  and  200  pounds 
of  butterfat,  both  new  high  records. 
Milk  productions  per  capita  in  1948 
averaged  788  pounds,  lowest  since 
1925.  January  1  estimates  of  milk 
stock  on  farms  indicate  a  slower  rate 
of  decline  in  milk  cows,  and  large 
numbers  of  yearling  heifers  and 
calves  in  relation  to  the  reduced 
number  of  cows. 

New  York  farmers  averaged 
1,320,000  cows  on  the  farms  of  the 
State  during  1948,  slightly  lower  than 
the  1,327,000  average  number  on 
New  York  State  farms  during  1947. 
Milk  production  per  cow  in  New 
York  State  was  6,100  pounds,  well 
over  the  national  average,  but  a 
slight  drop  from  1947,  when  the 
average  New  York  cow  produced 
6,190  pounds  of  milk.  Total  New 
York  milk  production  dropped  two 
per  cent  from  the  year  before.  8,052 
million  pounds  of  milk  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Empire  State  during 

1948,  compared  to  8,214  million 
pounds  the  year  before. 

***** 

The  loud  talk  in  the  wake  of  the 
recent  commodity  market  break  has 
slowed  down  to  a  whisper,  and 
Secretary  Brannan  is  still  predict¬ 
ing  a  very  good  year  for  farmers, 
though  perhaps  10  per  cent  under 
1948. 

Harry  Lando 
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At  the  New  York  Fruit  Meetings 


Marketing  problems  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  red  banded  leaf  roller  dom¬ 
inated  the  discussion  this  year  at  the 
94th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  in 
Rochester  and  at  the  Eastern  meeting 
in  Kingston.  Before  the  meeting 
in  Rochester  opened,  Cornell  exten¬ 
sion  economists  went  into  19  Roches¬ 
ter  stores  and  purchased  58  samples 
of  apples  to  see  what  was  available 
to  consumers.  The  apples  were  later 
graded  by  inspectors  from  the  State 
Department,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  A  third  of  the  apples  pur¬ 
chased  were  McIntosh  and  there  were 
just  as  many  poor  apples  as  good 
ones.  The  quality  of  the  Cortlands 
was  somewhat  better  while  Rome 
Beauties  seemed  among  the  best  in 
quality  from  the  housewife’s  point 
of  view.  The  belief  was  expressed 
that  in  some  instances  the  housewife 
is  not  too  discriminating  when  she 
'buys  apples. 

A  preliminary  study  in  Utica 
showed  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  McIntosh  apples  purchased  in 
chain  and  independent  stoi'es  were 
classified  as  U.  S.  No.  1.  Only  eight 
per  cent  of  them  met  grade,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  reached  the  stores. 
None  of  the  Northern  Spies  purchased 
as  U.  S.  No.  1  met  grade,  while  Rome 
Beauty  seemed  to  be  the  apple  that 
kept  quality.  Serious  bruising  and 
stem  punctures  were  cited  as  the  two 
main  reasons  why  apples  did  not 
meet  grade.  Reporting  on  studies  in 
Western  New  York,  R.  M.  Smock,  of 
Cornell,  said  that  mechanical  dam¬ 
age  to  McIntosh  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
siderable.  It  seems  to  occur  at  every 
step  in  the  handling  process  and 
could  be  lessened  at  any  point.  Nel¬ 
son  R.  Peet,  a  Webster  grower,  said 
that  prepackaging  on  the  farm  guards 
against  bruising  after  leaving  the 
farm.  He  said  the  package  must 
have  visibility,  a  popular  number  of 
apples,  and  be  handled  in  volume 
larger  than  any  one  grower  could 
put  up.  Arthur  B.  Burrell,  Peru 
grower,  said  he  found  shipping  point 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  as  one  way  of 
getting  a  better  pack.  According  to 
Burrell,  inspection  pays  for  itself  and 
it  is  a  most  effective  device  for  get¬ 
ting  better  grading. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  con¬ 
ducted  a  forum  of  growers  and  sci¬ 
entists  on  means  of  producing  better 
fruit.  Heinicke  said  that  the  tree 
leaf  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
growing  good  fruit  as  it  provides  95 
per  cent  of  the  raw  material  that  goes 
into  the  apple.  The  panel  agreed  that 
excessive  nitrogen  applied  as  fertil¬ 
izer  was  a  handicap  to  producing  well 
colored  McIntosh  apples.  Damon 
Boynton,  Cornell  pomologist,  offered 
hope  that  experiments  with  nitrogen 
sprays  might  enable  growers  to  apply 
just  the  right  amount  at  the  right 
time. 

In  his  address,  Donald  F.  Green, 
Chazy,  society  president,  turned  to  a 
discussion  of  marketing  and  called 
for  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  among  those  who 
handle  and  market  our  fruit  and  the 
growers.  He  emphasized  that  if  ef¬ 
forts  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  result  in  the 
delivery  of  a  better  package  of  apples 
to  the  consumer,  there  is  no  question 
that  more  apples  will  be  sold. 

W.  R.  Eadie,  Cornell  zoologist,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  cost  of 
mouse  control  can  be  reduced  75  to 
80  per  cent.  A  new  method  has  been 
developed  that  would  eliminate  the 
present  expense  of  placing  poisoned 
apple  cubes  by  hand  directly  in  the 
runway  of  the  mice.  Zinc  phosphide 
on  cracked  corn  was  chosen  as  the 
bait  and  was  mechanically  distributed 
with  a  hand  operated  garden  seeder. 

The  “do  not’s”  are  becoming  as 
important  a  part  of  the  insect  control 
program  as  the  “do’s,”  E.  H.  Smith, 
Cornell  entomologist,  advised  the 
growers  at  the  closing  day’s  session. 
He  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
considering  some  of  the  potential 
hazards  in  the  use  of  new  insecticides. 
Before  using  them,  growers  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  find  out  whether  the  ma¬ 
terials  would  leave  residues  which 
constitute  a  health  hazard  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  whether  they  would  give  an 
off  flavor  to  the  treated  product  and 
whether  the  continued  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  would  seriously  affect  tree 


vigor.  DDT  and  other  highly  effec¬ 
tive  organic  insecticides  have  changed 
the  nature  of  spray  problems,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Instead  of  the  codling 
moth,  growers  now  contend  with  red 
banded  leaf  roller  and  two-spotted 
mite. 

P.  J.  Chapman  and  E.  H.  Glass  of 
Geneva  reported  that  red  banded  leaf 
roller  continues  to  be  a  problem  in 
many  orchards  and  has  also  become 
severe  in  many  areas  not  previously 
troubled.  Infestations,  they  said,  were 
spotted  throughout  the  State  with 
injury  common  in  parts  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  fruit  district  and  only  some¬ 
what  less  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  They 
noted  a  tendency  for  infestation  to 
begin  the  year  following  the  first  use 
of  DDT,  although  surveys  made  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  indicated  that  the  out¬ 
breaks  were  not  entirely  confined  to 
orchards  where  it  was  used.  For  1949 
control  of  the  leaf  roller,  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  growers  rely  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  DDT  and  lead  arsenate 
for  the  first  brood.  Against  second 
brood,  DDT  or  lead  arsenate  was  sug¬ 
gested.  If  mites  are  a  problem,  para- 
thion  may  be  used,  they  said,  since 
it  will  also  control  this  pest. 

Following  a  pattern  similar  to  the 
Rochester  meeting,  the  Eastern  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Kingston  opened  with  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  fungicides.  J.  M.  Hamilton 
of  Geneva  reported  that  HL  331,  or 
Tag  Fungicide  No.  331,  has  shown  the 
most  consistent  performance  of  any 
of  the  materials  worked  with 
in  the  control  of  apple  scab  when  it 
was  applied  after  the  wetting  pe¬ 
riods.  “It  looks,”  he  said,  “like  a 
remarkable  material  for  those  grow¬ 
ers  who  keep  a  record  of  the  length 
of  wetting  periods,  temperature,  rain¬ 
fall  and  growth  and  use  it  intelli¬ 
gently.” 

Spray  schedules  for  apple  scab  in 
1949  will  still  be  built  around  sulfur, 
according  to  W.  D.  Mills,  Cornell 
plant  pathologist  reported.  He  men¬ 
tioned  341  C  and  Tag  Fungicide  No. 
331  as  the  two  most  promising  new 
organic  fungicides.  He  cautioned  that 
they  be  used  only  on  -limited  trials 
since  they  are  expensive  and  little 
is  known  about  their  effect  on  leaves 
and  yields.  Twenty-three  stores  in 
Kingston  and  Poughkeepsie  were  vis¬ 
ited  the  day  before  the  meeting  and 
70  samples  of  apples  purchased.  They 
were  graded  and  on  display  at  the 
Armory.  It  was  reported  that  the 
quality  ranged  from  very  good  to 
very  poor,  and  little  relationship  was 
found  between  price  and  quality. 
One-third  of  the  apples  were  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  only  one  sample  of  them 
graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  while  only  four 
others  were  above  utility.  Most  of 
the  apples  were  offered  for  sale  in 
small  units,  the  common  price  for 
three  pounds  being  29  cents.  Com¬ 
menting  on  these  apples,  Spencer 
Duncan  of  the  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  said  that  almost  70  per  cent 
of  them  graded  U.  S.  Utility  or  be¬ 
low.  Less  than  12  per  cent  were 
No.  1  or  Fancy. 

Lloyd  Slater,  of  Cornell,  moderator 
of  the  marketing  panel,  said  that 
more  attention  to  selling  by  growers 
may  mean  the  difference  between 
selling  the  apples  and  not  selling 
them.  The  fact  that  some  good  apples 
were  found,  he  concluded,  indicates 
that  some  growers  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  marketing  and  that  they  think 
they  are  being  paid  for  it. 

At  a  later  forum  growers  and  spe¬ 
cialists  brought  out  the  following 
points  as  ways  to  improve  apple  qual¬ 
ity:  Educate  the  pickers,  get  apples 
into  storage  within  24  hours  after 
picking,  give  more  attention  and  su¬ 
pervision  to  the  packing  process  and 
educate  the  retailers  in  the  handling 
of  apples. 

Apple  Pie  Baking  Queens  were 
chosen  at  each  meeting.  Thirteen- 
year-old  Cecilia  Hoffman,  a  Medina 
4-H  Club  member,  won  the  award 
at  Rochester,  and  similar  honors  were 
conferred  on  Miss  Robina  Thorn,  of 
Orange  County,  at  the  Kingston 
meeting. 

A.  W.  Densmore,  of  Albion,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Donald  F.  Green  as  president 
and  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  was  elected  vice-president. 
John  Goodrich,  of  Burt,  was  elected 
a  new  director,  while  James  I.  Austin, 
Hamlin,  and  Carl  G.  Wooster,  of 
Union  Hill,  were  reelected  to  the 
board.  D.  M.  Dalrymple,  of  Lockport, 
is  secretary.  M.  M.  Scofield 


TOR  EVERY  CROP 
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When  you  use  V-C  Fertilizer  for  hay  and  grazing  crops, 
legumes  and  grasses  make  quick,  vigorous  growth,  rich  in 
proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and  other  nutrients. 

Used  for  hay  or  grazing,  this  high-quality,  appetizing  feed 
helps  meat  animals  to  put  on  valuable  weight  and  dairy  cows 
to  increase  milk  production. 

Legumes  are  generally  considered  to  be  soil  builders.  These 
crops  get  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  they  draw  heavily  on 
the  soil  for  other  essential  elements.  V-C  Fertilizer  supplies 
these  elements,  maintains  plant  food  balance  and  produces 
vigorous  growth  which  means  more  organic  matter  to  turn 
under  and  more  nitrogen  added  to  your  soil  from  the  air. 


Even  when  it  follows  a  legume,  corn 
needs  plenty  of  fertilizer  to  produce 
abundant  yields.  V-C  Fertilizer  gives 
com  plants  vigorous  sturdy  growth 
and  healthy,  deep- green  color.  Stalks 
stand  erect.  Ears  are  filled  to  the  tip 
with  bigger  yields  of  better  com. 


A  aood  crop  rotation,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  legume-grass  sod,  will  build 
your  soil.  But  your  rotation  must  in¬ 
clude  enough  of  the  right  fertilizer 
for  each  crop,  if  your  soil-building 
program  is  to  be  a  success. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in 
various  grades  and  analyses,  so  that 
there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every 
crop  on  every  soil.  Your  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  manufactured  to  meet 
the  needs  of  your  farm  in  a  V-C 
Factory  located  near  you. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  famous  for 
their  crop-producing  power  and  their 
free-flowing,  easy-drilling  quality. 

V-C  Fertilizers  flow  through  your 
fertilizer  distributor  smoothly  and 
evenly,  producing  a  good  stand,  uni¬ 
form  growth  and  profitable  yields. 


When  you  use  V-C  Fertilizer  for  grain, 
growth  is  quick  and  vigorous.  Plants 
stool  out  well  and  send  up  many  seed¬ 
bearing  stalks.  V-C  Fertilizer  doubles 
and  trebles  the  number  of  stalks  per 
plant — with  each  extra  stalk  an  added 
producer  of  plump,  sound  grain. 


VIRGINIA- CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Md.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*ht 
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NATIONAL  GRANGE  COMPANIES 

ASSETS  ALMOST  $10,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS'  SURPLUS  OVER  $2,800,000 

Authorized  to  write  all  forms  of  Insurance,  including  bonds, 
except  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities 

CLAIM  SERVICE  IS  AVAILABLE  COUNTRYWIDE 


Annual  Financial  Statements  January  1, 1949 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 
MUTUAL  LIABILITY  CO, 

Licensed  to  File  Bonds  with 
U,  s.  Treasury  Department 

ASSETS 


Bonds,  at  amortized  values..  $5,546,701.47 
Stocks,  at  market  values.....  .  155,957.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans .  141,269.58 

Collateral  Loans..... .  13,400.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices . . .  1,817,318.84 

Uncollected  Premiums 

(less  than  ninety  days  due)  724,722.22 

Accrued  Interest. .  26,155.57 

Other  Assets . .  31,282,04 


Total  Admitted  Assets.....  $8,456,806.72 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  losses  and  loss 

adjustment  expenses.. . $2,728,171.75 

Reserve  for  unearned 

premiums  . 2,523,792.80 

Reserve  for  taxes .  153,000.00 

Dividend  Reserve  for 

Policyholders  . .  402,000.00 

Other  Reserves .  430,760.16 


Total  Liabilities. .......... 

Contingency  . 

Reserve  . $  239,082.01 

Guaranty  Fund 
(Special  Volun¬ 
tary  Fund) .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  .  1,000,000.00 


$6,237,724.71 


Surplus 

Policyholders  . . .  2,219,082.01 

Total  . . $3,456,806.72 


Securities  carried  at  $425,191.00  in  the 
above  statement  are  deposited  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 


OFFICERS 


FRED  J.  FREESTONE . President 

JAMES  C.  FARMER 

Vice-Pres.  &  Agency  Director 

EUGENE  A.  ECKERT . Vice-Pres. 

ORLANDO  L.  MARTIN . Vice-Pres. 

RICHARD  C.  CARRICK . Secy-Treas. 

ERNEST  E.  NEWCOMBE  AsstSecy-Treas. 

KENNETH  P.  COLBY . Asst.  Secy. 

CHARLES  T.  MELOON . Asst.  Treas. 

FRA  NCIS  B.  HAWLEY . . .  Claims  Attorney 

1923  1949 


26  Years  of  Grange  Insurance  Service 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


ASSETS 


Bonds,  at  amortized  values...  $  964,494.13 

Stocks,  at  market  values .  50,800.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans .  18,278.71 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices...  284,133.94 

Agents  Balances  (Less 

than  ninety  days  due) .  11.495.90 

Accrued  Interest .  4,971.15 

Other  Assets .  6,249.97 


Total  Admitted  Assets . $1,340,423.80 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  losses  and  loss 

Adjustment  expenses .  $  18,500.00 

Reserve  for  unearned 

premiums .  403,512.35 

Reserve  for  taxes .  108,000.00 

Dividend  Reserve  for 

Policyholders  .  83,855.89 

Other  Reserves .  115,973.26 


Total  Liabilities . $  729,841.50 

Contingency 


Reserve  . $110,582.30 

Capital  .  250,000.00 

Surplus  .  250,000.00 


Surplus 

Policyholders  . . .  610,582.30 


Total  .  $1,340,423.80 

Securities  carried  at  $263,000.00  in  the 
above  statement  are  deposited  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 


OFFICERS 


ORLANDO  L.  MARTIN . President 

JAMES  C.  FARMER 

Vice-Pres.  &  Agency  Director 

EUGENE  A.  ECKERT . Vice-Pres. 

RICHARD  C.  CARRICK . Secy-Treas. 

ERNEST  E.  NEWCOMBE  AsstSecy-Tr-as. 

CHARLES  T.  MELOON . Asst.  Treas. 

J.  CHAPIN  TRACY . Asst.  Secy. 

FRANCIS  B.  HAWLEY. .  .Claims  Attorney 

1936  1949 


13  Years  of  Grange  Insurance  Service 


and  heavy  swim 


Tie  BEAR  CAfc, 

COMBINATION  Drop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  hpfiness.  It  _ 

tractor. 
:  hammers. 

_ _  _  JB  _ _  _ ka  in  any 

position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 


Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Patents 

Pending 


Mows 

40"  Swath 
OTTAWA  MFG. 


TTflWfl  Tiller  &  Mower 


Tiller  and  Mower  with  2  H.  P.  "Red 
Seal  Continental  Motor.”  Two 
speeds  and  freewheeling.  Does 
most  any  kind  of  mowing.  Cuts 
close  to  trees  and  fences.  At¬ 
tachments  for  soil  tilling,  etc. 
Thousands  in  use.  Sold 
direct  to  user.  Now  in  onr 
45th  year.  FREE  details. 
Low  price. 

Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa, Kans. 


Look!  Special  Money-Making  Opportunity! 

Profits  to  100%.  Bonus.  Sell  irresistible  All  Occasion 
greeting  card  assortments,  new  style  gift  wrappings, 
plastic  cards,  exclusive  stationery.  Special  offers. 
Request  free  Nannie  Imprinted  and  Floral  Stationery 
samples  and  All  Occasion  boxes  on  approval. 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  343,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

FUk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


•CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  tor  Price  Lht  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DE8  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Restores  flattened  or  rusted 
studs  and  bolts  .  .  . 

Now..  .  recondition  damaged  threads 
and  remove  rust  this  fast,  simple  way. 
A  few  quick  twists  of  the  Buckingham 
Thread  Cleaner  and  presto! — the  threads 
are  slick  and  clean.  Flats  are  smoothed- 
out  .  .  .  Nuts  spin  on  and  off  in  a  jiffy. 

Buckingham  Thread  Cleaners  follow 
the  pitch  of  any  right-  or  left-hand 
thread  with  a  root  diameter  from  •/» " 
to  2%,”.  Simply  slip  the  tool  over  the 
mutilated  stud  or  bolt,  tighten  the  ad¬ 
justable  cutting  jaws  and  twist.  Lock 
nut  holds  diameter  setting. 

Buckingham  Thread  Cleaners  are 
available  in  two  sizes: 

No.  6103.  'A"  to  I"  root  diam. 

No.  6104.  I"  to  2  9/16"  root  diam. 

Sold  by  over  800  authorized  dealers. 
See  the  Buckingham  Thread  Cleaner  at 
the  dealer  nearest  you,  or  write  today 
for  additional  information  on  this  versa¬ 
tile,  time-saving  tool. 


HAND  SAWS  SHARPENED  &  SET  75e 

Retoothed  $1.25.  Remit  with  saw  plus  10c  postage. 
Quick  Service,  quality  work,  factory  method.  Chain 

saws  $2  &  $3.  Precision  Saw  Works,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 

Get  our  prlceB  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
UNLOADER. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICHIGAN 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N,  RANDOLPH)  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Grafting  --  Pruning  --  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  ft  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

At  the  102nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
held  in  Toledo  last  month,  five  half¬ 
day  session  were  devoted  to  han¬ 
dling  tree  fruit  problems;  on  the  last 
day  a  special  program  was  arranged 
for  the  growers  of  small  fruits. 

The  first  half-day  was  devoted  to 
disease  control  and  the  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  spray  materials.  Apple 
scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  and  brown  rot 
of  peaches,  were  all  discussed.  New 
fungicides  were  reported  as  promis¬ 
ing  in  some  instances.  In  the  main 
the  growers  are  sticking  to  sulfur  or 
fermate  for  the  control  of  apple  dis¬ 
eases.  Copper  and  fermate  are  mainly 
depended  upon  for  grapes.  The  grow¬ 
ers  are  using  sulfur  to  control  brown 
rot  on  peaches  and  plums.  Better 
insect  control  in  peach  orchards  has 
somewhat  reduced  the  damage  from 
brown  rot  on  peaches.  A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Young,  Pathol¬ 
ogist,  Dr.  C.  R.  Cutright,  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  and  Frank  Irons  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Laboratory  at  Toledo,  on  con¬ 
centrated  sprays  and  sprayers  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  disease 
control  session.  Progress  is  being 
made  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  growers  was  that  much 
experimental  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  concentrate  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  recommended. 

The  insects  claiming  most  attention 
on  the  half-day  program  were  codling 
moth,  red  banded  leaf  roller  and  red 
mite.  These  two  insects  have  become 
serious  problems  in  some  areas  of 
Ohio  where  DDT  has  been  used  as  a 
codling  moth  spray.  Some  of  the 
dinitro  sprays  are  being  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  mite  control.  Several  of  the 
new  insecticides  give  promise  of  use¬ 
fulness.  However,  some  of  the  ones 
containing  phosphorus  were  sug¬ 
gested  to  be  used  with  caution.  The 
new  Ohio  spray  calendar  was  re¬ 
ported  as  nearly  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  new  recommendations 
will  contain  several  of  the  newer 
compounds. 

Dr.  Howlett,  Chairman  of  the  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  discussed  the  present 
status  of  the  orchard  industry  in  Ohio. 
He  suggested  the  advisability  of 
planting  more  orchards  on  favorably 
chosen  sites.  He  also  suggested  the 
removal  of  many  old  trees  past  the 
years  of  economic  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  it  was  apparent 
that  many  of  the  growers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  remove  many  old  trees,  and 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  selection  of  frost-free  sites.  The 
selection  of  such  heavy  bearing  va¬ 
rieties  as  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan  and 
Yellow  Delicious  for  the  new  plant¬ 
ings  was  emphasized. 

The  session  on  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting  fruits  was  highlighted  by  A. 
J.  Rogers,  manager  of  Cherries,  Inc., 
from  Traverse  City,  Mich.  A  new 
method  of  extracting  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  esters  from  freshly  ground  apples, 
to  be  later  added  to  cider,  was  one 
of  the  highly  interesting  subjects  at 
this  session;  a  process  that  enables 
the  concentrate  to  be  diluted  with 
water  and  still  retain  the  fresh  cider 
flavor.  Storage  problems  were  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  last  afternoon  by  Don 
Comin. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  program  'was  the  growers’ 
panel  discussion,  the  last  number  on 
the  tree  fruit  program.  Engaging 
in  this  discussion  were  five  Ohio 
growers  who  for  a  period  of  many 
years  have  been  very  successful.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  “What  Are 
the  Elements  of  Success  in  Orchard¬ 
ing?”  The  growers  were:  Ben  Davis 
from  Clyde,  Jerome  Hull  of  Canfield, 
H.  W.  Lutz  of  Carroll,  C.  K.  Bey  of 
Clarington  and  Howard  Scarff  from 
New  Carlisle.  While  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  difference  in  the 
factors  these  men  emphasized,  yet 
there  were  certain  elements  which 
ran  through  each  man’s  story.  Per¬ 
haps  the  human  factor  was  men¬ 
tioned  more  than  anything  else.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  was  general  agreement  that 
a  good  site  was  necessary  for  success. 
Sufficient  capital  and  good  financial 
judgment  were  near  the  top  of  the 
list.  The  “know  how”  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  time  the  orchard  operations 
was  another  item  upon  which  there 
was  general  agreement.  Availability 
of  labor  and  finding  work  for  the 
year  round  employees  was  suggested 
as  advisable  by  three  of  the  men. 
Diversification  of  crops  was  another 
factor  on  which  there  was  general 
agreement.  These  five  growers  are 
all  growing  more  than  one  fruit  crop 
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— some  of  them  several — as  well  as 
vegetables.  Two  of  them  are  heavily 
interested  in  poultry  too. 

The  small  fruit  sessions  covered 
strawberries  and  grapes.  Last  year 
blueberries  and  raspberries  were  the 
small  fruits  on  the  panel  discussion. 
J.  H.  Mantigo  from  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  grape  production.  Most 
of  the  small  fruit  program  centered 
around  grower  panel  discussions.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  outstanding  things 
about  the  whole  program  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  this  year  was  the  number  of 
growers  participating.  Fifteen  Ohio 
growers  and  two  from  other  States 
appeared  on  the  program. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  showed  that  the  society  had 
been  very  busy  during  the  year.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  meeting,  two 
successful  meetings  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  had  been  held.  The  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  3,336  pages  has  been  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  800  members. 
E.  C.  Cotton,  the  President,  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  because  of  illness. 
Howard  Wells,  fist  Vice-jpres.,  of 
Wilkesville,  used  the  presidential 
gavel  made  from  a  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  tree  years  ago.  Wells  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  serve  as  president  this  year. 
C.  W.  Ellenwood  of  Wooster  was  re¬ 
tained  as  secretary.  The  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Co¬ 
lumbus.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Shade  Trees  for  the  Farm 

Trees  in  town  are  usually  acquired 
by  purchase  or  gift,  but  in  the  country 
they  often  are  just  something  that 
was  there  when  the  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased.  Other  than  fruit  trees,  many 
of  them  were  self-sown.  More 
thought  should  be  given  to  trees 
around  farmhouses  and  in  fields. 
Without  nearby  trees  or  shrubs  a 
house  appears  as  if  recently  arrived, 
having  yet  to  tie  itself  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  Careful  planting  on  farm 
grounds  pays  in  terms  of  beauty  and 
usefulness.  If,  landscaping  of  a 
planned  sort  is  chosen  for  farm 
homes,  use  is  made  of  such  trees  as 
Irish  juniper,  red  bud,  red  crab, 
golden  cypress,  Norway  spruce  and 
others  which  can  be  obtained  from 
commercial  growers.  For  shrubs  one 
sees  forsythia,  spiraea  and  syringa. 

A  large  percentage  of  farm  homes 
is  made  lovely  with  old-time  plants, 
such  as  honeysuckle,  peonies,  roses 
and  snowball.  Native  trees  furnish 
background  and  shade.  Near  large 
houses  the  Carolina  poplar  adds  dig¬ 
nity  and  grows  to  a  great  .height. 
Winds  do  not  sing  or  whine  in  them; 
their  leaves  seem  to  swing  on  strings 
and  rattle  instead,  with  a  metalic 
sound.  However,  it  begins  shedding 
leaves  in  early  Summer,  littering 
lawns.  Pines,  balsams  and  hemlocks 
give  fine  shade  but  their  resinous 
needles  kill  all  vegetation  directly  un¬ 
derneath  them,  especially  if  grouped. 
Maples  are  the  most  desirable,  giving 
shade,  glorious  Autumn  colors  and 
in  Springtime  nature’s  most  delicious 
sweet  from  its  sap.  The  silver  maple 
is  outstanding  both  for  shade  and  its 
changing  foliage  effects. 

Nor  should  the  trees  in  the  fields  be 
ignored.  How  many  times  the  old 
farm  team  has  stopped  at  the  end  of 
a  long  tough  furrow  and  the  plough¬ 
man  too,  to  cool  off  and  rest  for  a 
moment  under  a  tree’s  shelter.  Shade 
in  a  pasture  is  necessary  for  the 
cows.  There  the  herd  gathers  to  es¬ 
cape  both  the  heat  and  the  insects 
that  manage  to  find  unsprayed  hide. 
I  have  always  thought  that  too  little 
thought  is  given  to  animals  tethered 
to  stakes.  Through  sizzling  hot  days 
calves,  sheep  or  the  head  of  the  dairy 
herd,  when  staked  out,  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  on  the  hot  ground  under 
a  burning  sun,  with  not  a  hands- 
breadth  of  shadow  to  protect  from 
the  torture  of  heat  and  insects? 

Pennsylvania  m.  c.  g. 

Wood  Furnace  Bulletin 
Now  Available 

The  many  thousands  of  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  who  enjoyed  Mr.  von  Linden’s 
article  on  wood  burning  stoves  a  few 
issues  back,  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  bulletin  “A  Home  Made  Wood 
Burning  Furnace,”  just  released  by 
the  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization 
Council.  The  pamphlet  describes  in 
words  and  several  diagrams,  the 
operation  of  a  piped  warm-air 
furnace  developed  by  C.  E.  Jenkins 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  pamphlet  can  be  secured  from 
the  Council,  839  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  price  is  25  cents. 
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ISugaring  Along  Dry  Run 

]  The  Rural  New-Yorker  often 
|carries  articles  on  making  maple 
-sugar,  but  most  of  them  deal  with 
■making  it  commercially.  We  are  not 
Ija  Vermont,  but  we  do  have  a  lot' 
□  of  fun  making  our  sugar  without 

■  much  equipment,  just  a  large  pan,  a 

■  chunk  of  old  stove  pipe,  an  axe,  a 
■weed  burner  to  help  start  the  larger 
■I  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  few  oil  cans 
|  to  act  as  sap  buckets.  One  night  we 
1  besides  we  had  five  gallons  of  the 
•  boiled  all  night  long.  It  was  fun,  and 
jbest  syrup. 

We  live  up  on  Dry  Run  in  the  town 
of  Hornby,  N.  Y.  There  are  not 
I  many  people  who  know  where  Dry 
I  Run  is.  Ask  Tom  Wasson  (Watson 
] to  most  folks),  the  head  of  Inter - 
!  national  Business  Machine  Company. 
Life  Magazine  recently  wrote  him  up 
,  but  they  did  not  tell  that  he  was 
iborn  and  brought  up  in  the  town  of 
]  Hornby  and  that  he  is  now  building 
a  replica  of  the  old  homestead  on  the 
‘original  site  right  on  that  same  Dry 
1  Run. 

Hornby  must  be  noted  for  some¬ 


thing  else  but  I  can’t  think  now  just 
what  it  is,  unless  it’s  the  way  farm¬ 
ers  grow  crops  up  here.  They  never 
use  straw  or  hay  for  mulch;  they 
have  a  natural  stone  mulch.  Erosion 
is  no  problem  for  no  rain  could  erode 
through  that  much  stone.  The  stones 
hold  the  moisture  or  attract  the  heat 
or  something  and  so  they  grow  the 
most  wonderful  potatoes.  Hornby 
does  have  the  most  wonderful  people. 
Anyone  who  makes  a  living  in  that 
kind  of  soil  has  to  have  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  what  it  takes.  Tom 
Wasson  is  an  example.  You  see,  after 
farming  in  Hornby,  running  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  is  little 
short  of  child’s  play. 

If  anyone  ever  gets  tired  of  riding 
on  smooth  roads  and  wants  to  try  the 
other  extreme,  come  on  up  and  see 
us.  Just  get  on  the  Dry  Run  road  and 
drive  till  you  see  three  crows  in  the 
road,  then  turn  left  and  go  as  far 
you  can.  That’s  where  we  are.  It’s 
awful  country  and  not  good  for  much, 
but  we  love  it  and  would  not  trade 
it  for  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  n.  m. 


Ned  Magee  relaxes  with  dog  in  his  sugar  bush  along  Dry  Run. 


\  How  to  Swage  the  Rakers 

How  to  swage  the  raker  teeth  on 
{  a  logging  saw  has  long  been  a  prob- 
,  lem  to  me.  I  have  gotten  around  it 
;  by  various  makeshift  practices  but 
1  never  found  out  until  recently  how 
to  do  it  right  and  easily.  As  most 
farmers  know,  the  modern  logging 
saw  has  two  types  of  teeth  —  cutters 
i  and  rakers;  but  I  doubt  if  so  many 
know  that  these  two  kinds  of  teeth 
1  are  equally  important.  The  reason  I 
say  this  is  partly  that  I  once  worked 
on  a  farm  where,  whenever  the  saw 
was  sharpened,  it  was  the  cutting 
teeth  that  got  the  attention,  and  the 
rakers  were  never  bothered  with. 
In  this  way  the  repeated  filing  of 
the  cutting  teeth  shortened  them, 
while  the  rakers  retained  their 
original  height  and  in  time  were 
longer  than  the  cutters,  which  of 
course  is  just  the  opposite  to  what 
they  should  be.  This  led  to  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  1  think  worth  relating. 

One  day  the  boss  told  me  and  my 
helper  to  take  the  saw,  go  to  the 
woods  and  cut  some  chestnut  posts. 
Knowing  the  condition  of  the  saw, 
I  asked  him  if  I  couldn’t  take  time 
to  shorten  the  rakers,  and  he  said, 
“No,  no;  I  want  you  to  get  out  there 
and  get  to  work.”  On  the  way  out  the 
helper  said  to  me,  “Jim,  you  oughtn’t 
to  bother  the  boss  that  way;  you’re 
too  fussy  about  having  the  tools 
sharp,  and  it  makes  him  mad.”  Well, 
before  we  got  through' the  first  10- 
inch  log,  we  had  rested  three  times; 
the  rakers  stuck  into  the  wood  and 
we  had  an  awful  time.  Finally  noon 
came,  and  I  used  part  of  my  lunch 
hour  to  cut  down  the  rakers  because 
I  knew  that  was  time  I  could  take. 
When  we  went  back  to  work,  we 
went  through  the  first  log  without 
stopping,  and  the  boy  said  to  me, 
“Gosh,  what  a  change  you  made  in 
that  saw;  now  I  know  why  you  want 
the  tools  sharp;  you  don’t  want  to  do 
it  all  by  bugger-lugging!” 

Now  for  the  swaging.  The  raker 
is  a  double  tooth,  that  is,  it  has  two 
points;  these  are  really  not  points 
but  edges  like  tiny  chisels,  although, 
to  make  the  reading  easy,  I  am  going 
to  call  them  “points.”  On  a  new  saw 
these  points  bend  slightly  outward 
from  the  tooth,  just  enough  to  see  the 
curve,  looking  at  the  tooth  from  the 
side;  the  two  points  curving  out  re¬ 


mind  you  slightly  of  a  lily  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  open.  That  is  what  the 
swaging  does  and,  when  the  saw  is 
working,  it  makes  the  tooth  cut  under 
the  shaving  and  lift  it  up  just  as  in 
shallow  snow  you  push  the  shovel 
along  the  ground  to  get  it  full;  you 
wouldn’t  think  of  holding  the  shovel 
vertical  as  you  push  because  you 
know  it  wouldn’t  cut  under  the  snow 
and  lift  it.  So  it  is  with  the  raker; 
if  it  is  not  swaged,  it  won’t  cut  and 
lift  properly. 

How  to  swage  it,  that  is,  bend  the 
point  out,  is  the  next  thing.  If  you 
think  this  is  not  some  problem  for 
the  beginner,  you  are  mistaken.  It 
took  me  years  to  solve  it,  and  here  is 
what  I  finally  found  out.  The  top  of 
the  raker  has  a  V-shaped  cut  in  it 
that  makes  the  two  points.  My 
trouble  all  along  was  that  I  didn’t 
keep  the  V  deep  enough;  I  filed  the 
points  but  didn’t  -bother  with  the 
bottom  of  the  V.  Such  practice 
shortens  the  points,  makes  the 
angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  V  very 
wide,  and  the  sides  of  the  V  short 
and  thick;  a  tooth  in  this  condition 
cannot  be  swaged  because  the  thick 
sides  won’t  bend  when  the  hammer 
hits  them.  The  V  should  be  so  deep 
that  the  angle  is  narrow  —  a  right 
angle  or  less  —  and  then  the  sides 
wiil  be  thin  enough  to  swage  proper¬ 
ly.  Before  they  are  swaged,  the  sides 
will  be  straight.  It  is  the  swaging 
that  puts  the  curve  in  them.  Most 
saw  manufacturers  publish  booklets 
with  very  helpful  illustrations. 

Swaging  is  done  by  striking  with 
a  hammer  on  the  inside  of  the  V 
about  half  way  down  so  as  to  cause 
the  point  to  lean  outward.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  do  it  by  striking  up 
near  the  point;  you  are  almost  sure 
every  time  to  hit  the  point  and  ruin 
it.  Hold  something  heavy,  such  as 
the  end  of  a  big  file,  against  the 
back  of  the  tooth  as  you  strike,  and 
this  will  help  make  it  bend.  There  is 
a  special  type  hammer  sold  for 
swaging  but  any  small  machine 
hammer  will  do.  The  tooth  won’t 
bend  much  but  a  little  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  when  the  job  is  done 
right  and  you  look  at  the  sharp, 
beautifully  curved  teeth,  you  can’t 
help  but  experience  a  thrill  of  pride 
and  accomplishment.  j.  a.  e. 

New  Jersey 


look  to  Vour 

POTATO  PLANTER  No£? 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  check  your  potato  planting  equipment  and 
decide  if  you’re  getting  the  full  planting  efficiency  you  need  for  maxi- 
mum  production. 

With  a  new  John  Deere,  you  can  step  up  your  usual  planting  speed  to 
take  advantage  of  every  hour  when  conditions  are  right.  Operating  at 
4-1/2  M.P.H.  behind  your  tractor,  the  one-row  will  plant  up  to  7 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day;  the  two-row  up  to  15  acres. 

A  good  supply  of  new  John  Deere  Planters  will  be  available,  each 
with  the  John  Deere  12-Arm  Picker  Wheel,  famous  for  FAST  PLANT¬ 
ING  with  ACCURACY. 


Talk  with  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  free  folders  on  John 
Deere  Planters  and  Diggers  to  John  Deere, 

Moline,  Illinois. 


The  John  Deere  12-Arm 
Picker  Wheel  Is  Your 
Assurance  of  Planting 
Satisfaction 


FALSE  TEETH 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  tali  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  welt  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4903-C,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd^5t.,*<H ackensack^N.  J. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  form9 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  triad  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  227 -D  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.J. 


FOR  EVERY  FARM 


MODERN 


•  •Here’s  your  new  barn!  Good  to  look  at— easy  to  work  in. 
Rilco  framing  provides  brace-free  interior  construction.  No 
posts — no  braces  to  get  in  the  way  of  time-saving  barn  ac- 
I  cessories.  Modern,  streamlined,  Rilco  Rafters  form  excep- 
|  tionally  strong,  wind-resistant  barn  framing. 

I  Streamlined,  attractive  Rilco  construction  gives  you  more 

— in  building  value— in  sound  engineering— in  cooperative 
planning.  Talk  to  your  lumber  dealer  about  new  Rilco 
I  buildings  for  your  farm. 

I  Get  your  copy  of  the  new  Rilco  pocket  Farm  Catalog 

showing  rafters  for  all  types  of  farm  buildings; 

RILfD^^^^  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

llfe&iM  22S  CONYNGHAM  AVENUE,  WILKES-BARRE;  PA. 
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farm  timbe 
for  logg^g,  cult 

-y  kind  of  ' 

blades  aval1 
s  are  favorites 

t,  yet  park  a/.< 

The  special  J  j  he 
easily  sharpened  on 

prices  f  ■  ° 


Tlse  the 

,4vel  chain  saw 

most  dollars  from 

lnte«hangeable 

McCulloch 

amazingly  light 
.peed  cutting- 

setting, and  is- 

Prices:  < 

40  inch-*d05;  5 

20-inch  capacity 


It’s  the  idea  fence 

:  COrd'd°v  crosscut  or  rip. 

d  Tto  5  feet  I"  'ength' 
te  up  They’re 

with  woodS”er'for  high- 

five  horsepow  needs 

■Cr°SS  by  hand  filing- 

-  S385-  30  inch  $39o 

lt$  1  J$425.  Bow  saw 

b.  Los  Angeles. 

motors  CORF 

4  .  Los  Angeles  45, 
Dept.  CR 


,  McCulloch  Motors  Corp.  Dept.  CR 

l  6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  .. 

■  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 

■  McCulloch  portable  saw  for  farm  use; 

Chain  saw  Q  Bow  saw  Q 

(Check  type  of  information  required) 


An  attractive  folder  giving 
full  mechanical  details  and 
specifications  sent  free  on 
request. 
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PROPER  PRUNING  WILL  PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Damage  by  ice  and  wind  often  can  be  avoided,  or  the 
effects  lessened,  by  use  of  correctly  designed  pruning 
tools,  bracing  materials,  and  tree  wound  dressing. 


No.  127  PARAGON  SAW.  This 
curved  blade,  draw  cut  pruning  saw 
is  ideal  for  all-around  pruning.  Best 
quality  saw  steel.  Easy  grip  handle. 

18  in. . $3,401 

24  iftf Pwtpa,d 

26  in .  4.40/ 


Ash  about  authoritative  bulletins  on  Tree  Care. 
Catalog  No.  29  free  on  request. 


GUARD 
AGAINST 
DECAY  by 
dressing  wounds 
with  Bartlett 
B 1  a  c  k  Asphalt 
Tree  Paint.  Easi¬ 
ly  applied  with 
ordinary  paint 
brush.  Will  not 
1 reeae. 

$2.23  per  gallon, 
F.O.B.  Detroit. 
Express  Collect. 

Please  do  nol  re¬ 
quest  C  0.  D. 


Bartlett 


BABTLETT  MFG.CO. 

DETROIT MICH. 


BARTLETT  MFG.  CO.,  3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Here’s  a  universal  boom  for  all  row 
crops  and  weed  spraying.  It’s  the 
boom  that  fits  the  spray  to  the  crop 
by  enabling  the  operator  to  arrange 
ten  different  nozzle  settings  for 
different  crops  and  purposes.  Sizes 
range  from  4  to  12  rows,  and  for 
row  widths  from  32"  to  42".  Write 
for  free  Catalog  No.  80  on  ALL 
CROP  boom  and  John  Bean  sprayers. 


NEW  AU  CROP  SPRAY  BOOM  IS 
EVERYTHING  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES 


John  Bean  High  Pressure  Sprayers  Do  ALL  The  Jobs 


The  John  Bean  high  pressure 
sprayers  will  handle  even  abrasive 
materials.  Used  in  combination 
with  the  ALL  CROP  spray  booms 
they  not  only  give  you  full  control 
of  pests  in  row  crops,  and  kill 
weeds,  but  also  provide  all  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  a  general  farm  sprayer 
for  corn  borer  control,  barn  and 
poultry  house  sanitation,  stand-by 
fire  protection,  livestock  parasite 
control.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  John  Bean  sprayers  and  booms 
—  the  equipment  that  fits  the  spray 
to  the  crop. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  80— Or  Ask  Your  John  Bean  Dealer 
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DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


March  5,  1949 


“Bake  Kittle  and  Bean  Pot” 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  the  earlier  settlers  in  New 
England  used  for  “vittles  and 
drink”?  With  only  limited  material 
and  a  few  crude  utensils  at  their 
command,  their  food  differed  widely 
from  ours,  yet  it  was  wholesome  and 
appetizing.  Many  of  their  hearty 
dishes  are  now  almost  forgotten,  yet 
some  survive  such  as  the  boiled 
dinner,  red  flannel  hash  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  bean  pot.  The  whole 
country  was  then  new,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  seemed  much  farther  inland  to 
the  colonists  than  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  country  now  does  to 
us.  Their  mainstay  food  was  neces¬ 
sarily  produced  on  their  own  farms, 
so  these  sturdy,  determined  settlers 
were  independent  of  foreign  lands. 

I  have  often  heard  great-grand- 
mother’s  cooking  spoken  of,  and 
some  of  her  “receipts”  have  been 
passed  down  to  me.  But  great¬ 
grandfather  would  likely  think  that 
those  same  dishes,  cooked  in  modern 
ranges,  lacked  that  appetizing  flavor 
which  was  imparted  by  brick  ovens 
and  “bake  kittles”  used  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  However,  I  am  tempted  to 
think  that  it  was  due  to  his  wife’s 
skill,  as  much  as  anything  else,  in 
making  do  with  what  she  had  to 
work  with. 

In  those  days  the  woods  were  full 
of  game.  Deer,  rabbit,  grouse,  wild 
turkey  and  pigeon  were  to  be  had  for 
the  shooting  or  snaring;  and  the 
streams  abounded  with  fish.  Add  to 
these  cornmeal,  flour  from  their  own 
wheat;  pork,  beef,  mutton,  poultry 
and  eggs  of  their  own  raising;  beans, 
pumpkins,  turnips,  potatoes;  and 
good  milk,  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  dairy  —  and  you  will  see  that 
they  lived  well,  without  benefit  of 
any  fancy  foods.  Things  were  sweet¬ 
ened  with  maple  sugar  which  had 
been  stirred  down  to  a  soft  stage  re¬ 
sembling  brown  sugar.  Some  little 
store  sugar  (white)  was  procured 
in  town,  and  paid  for  with  eggs  or 
other  home  produce.  This  white  sugar 
was  hoarded  and  used  only  when 
Elder  Jones  or  some  special  company 
came  for  tea;  this,  and  tea,  were 
luxuries.  The  tea,  of  course,  was  a 
foreign  import. 

The  most  popular  meal  with  the 
New  England  settler  came  to  be  the 
boiled  dinner,  or  boiled  pot  as  it 
was  called.  Here  was  a  direct  product 
of  using  what  was  at  hand  as  to 
foods,  utensils  and  the  fireplace 
crane  over  fuel  from  the  forest.  First 
thing  in  the  morning,  even  before  a 
breakfast  of  griddle  cakes,  home¬ 
made  sausage  and  fried  potatoes, 
great-grandmother  took  a  large  piece 
of  meat  out  of  the  corned  beef  barrel. 
This  was  placed  in  a  big  iron  pot 
that  bellied  out  well  in  the  middle 
and  grew  small  at  the  top;  this  shape 
kept  the  open  fire  smoke  away  from 
the  pot’s  cover.  It  held  several  pail¬ 
fuls  of  liquid  and  great-grandmother 
no  doubt  was  thankful  that  her 
boiled  dinner  would  do  for  four 
meals.  After  breakfast,  salt  pork  was 
added  and  beets,  cabbage,  turnips 


and  potatoes  dropped  in  later  on. 

When  the  meat  and  vegetables 
were  taken  up  and  all  were  ready 
for  dinner,  crusts  of  brown  bread, 
saved  for  the  purpose,  were  usually- 
put  into  the  “pot  likker”  and  boiled 
a  few  minutes,  then  put  onto  in¬ 
dividual  plates.  A  second  meal  was 
eaten  cold  for  supper,  with  more 
brown  bread  and,  if  it  was  Summer, 
fresh  chopped  mustard  leaves.  Plenty 
of  milk  went  with  every  meal.  The 
third  serving  of  the  boiled  pot  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  hash  made  of  the  re¬ 
maining  meat  and  vegetables;  the 
fourth  was  a  dinner  consisting  of  a 
soup  from  the  fragments,  the  broth 
and  an  addition  of  dried  beans,  pre¬ 
viously  soaked. 

No  boiled  dinner  was  complete 
without  its  pudding,  though  desserts 
were  not  the  general  rule.  This  pud¬ 
ding  was  a  simple  batter  of  new  milk 
and  Indian  meal  made  thin  and 
boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  linen  bag. 
To  insure  its  lightness,  the  water  had 
to  be  boiling  briskly  when  the  pud¬ 
ding  was  put  in  and  never  stop  for 
an  instant.  When  the  bag  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  pudding  was  found  to  be 
light  as  a  cork;  served  with  cream 
and  maple  sugar  it  was  fit  for  a 
king  —  King  Arthur,  no  doubt,  if  the 
old  song  about  his  bag  pudding  is 
true. 

Of  the  New  England  menu  beans 
seem  to  have  been  the  backbone,  and 
consequently  they  were  raised  in 
great  abundance.  Baked  or  boiled, 
they  appeared  on  the  table  as  often 
as  the  harvest  allowed.  But  great¬ 
grandfather’s  favorite  was  good  old 
bean  porridge.  This  was  a  thick  soup 
cooked  slowly  for  endless  hours. 
Water  v/as  poured  over  beef  bones 
or  slices  of  fried  salt  pork;  to  this 
was  added  dried  beans  thoroughly 
soaked,  with  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pieces  of  pepper  pods.  A  nourishing 
dish,  it  was  as  good  or  even  better 
when  warmed  over.  Brown  bread 
was  usually  crumbled  into  the  steam¬ 
ing  bowls,  especially  when  the 
porridge  was  thinned  out  some  to 
make  it  stretch  for  the  second  time. 

For  dessert  and  pie  timber,  the  first 
and  foremost  thought  was  the  ever 
luscious  pumpkin.  Nor  was  pie  the 
only  thing  made,  out  of  the  golden 
globes.  Stewed  pumpkin  was  relished 
and  often  put  into  brown  bread  to 
give  a  sweet  and  different  taste  to 
the  bread.  Pumpkins  were  also  cut 
into  strips  and  dried,  the  same  as 
with  apples,  to  be  used  when  the 
fresh  season  was  by.  Of  course,  in  the 
earliest  day's,  canning  was  unknown 
and  drying  was  the  alternative. 

These  early  Americans  ate  well 
and,  when  the  crops  were  good,  ate 
heartily.  As  for  pie  and  beans,  there 
is  an  old  tale  about  how  these  two 
staples  of  the  diet  influenced  the 
New  England  character.  The  idea  was 
that  all  that  pie,  and  all  those  beans, 
gradually  served  to  make  these  good 
folk  dyspeptic;  the  dyspepsia  made 
them  restless  and  the  restlessness 
turned  itself  into  everlasting  hard 
work.  Hence  the  character  of  energy 
that  still  marks  the  people  of  our 
New  England  States.  H.  H.  v. 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  X* 

Leon  Pritchard ,  Canandaigua ,  N.  Y.  finds  that  farming  and  checkers  vux 
well.  He  plays  checkers  by  mail,  is  Class  B  United  States  champion  and  a 
leading  contender  for  Class  A  national  honors.  Besides  the  national  tourna¬ 
ment  which  will  take  about  two  years  to  complete  with  120  participating, 
Pritchard  is  playing  in  a  small  private  tournament  with  a  Red  Wift9> 
Minnesota,  physician  and  a  Maine  Methodist  minister. 
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Bees  in  the  Garden 


Bees  and  flowers  —  the  two  go  to¬ 
gether;  one  of  Nature’s  “naturals.” 
In  fact,  about  the  first  thing  that  we 
associate  with  a  flower  is  the  bee. 
Look  at  any  old  picture  of  a  garden, 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  few 
hives  nearby.  Before  history  began, 
man  found  that  the  bees  produced 
something  that  he  liked  and  needed. 
Before  cane  sugar,  honey  was  the  only 
known  concentrated  sweet.  As  man 
came  to  know  that  bees  produced  a 
surplus  beyond  their  own  needs  for 
survival,  and  would  make  their  home 
in  any  suitable  place,  he  provided 
shelter  for  them  where  it  would  fit 
into  his  convenience.  Thus  he  learned 
to  produce  honey  without  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  honey  makers,  as  was  the 
case  with  wild  bees. 

Today,  beekeeping  is  a  fascinating 
hobby  for  unnumbered  people,  and 
big  business  for  hundreds,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  earning  a  living  for  still 
others.  There  are  beekeepers  with 
businesses  so  large  that  trailer  trucks 
are  used  to  transport  bees  to  favor¬ 
able  locations.  They  may  be  trucked 
over  several  States  in  the  course  of  a 
producing  season  to  work  on  some 
particular  nectar  producing  plant 
during  the  height  of  its  bloom.  Ex¬ 
tracting  plants  and  storage  rooms  for 
equipment  out  of  season  resemble 
good-sized  factories.  But  here  we 
are  thinking  of  a  garden  with  just  a 
hive  or  two  for  the  very  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  atmosphere,  an  in¬ 
teresting  diversion,  a  wholesome  food, 
a  profitable  sideline  or  an  absorbing 
study  of  life. 

To  keep  bees  on  a  business  basis 
involves  a  lot  of  capital,  hard  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  experience.  All 
farmers  gamble  on  the  weather  and 
the  markets;  all  farmers  have  the 
quality  of  soil  and  seed,  or  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  under  their  control  to  a 
certain  extent.  Beekeepers  take  a 
greater  gamble:  not  only  on  the 
weather  and  the  market,  but  on  what 
their  neighbors  plant,  with,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  byproduct  of  having  the  neigh- 
ors  benefit  more  than  the  beekeeper 
from  the  activities  of  his  bees. 

Many  people  are  interested  in  bees. 
Just  watch  the  drift  of  listeners  to 
any  group  if  the  subject  of  bees  or 
beekeeping  is  brought  up.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  would  like  to  keep  them,  but  are 
afraid  because  of  the  well-known 
reaction  of  a  bee  to  an  insult.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  sting  of  a  bee  is  only 
one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  long; 
the  other  two  feet  are  your  imagina¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  fear  felt  by  be¬ 
ginners  or  uninformed  people  is  un¬ 
founded.  Bees  will  sting  if  provoked. 
Bees  will  sting  if  improperly  handled. 
A  bee  sting  hurts,  and  don’t  let  any¬ 
body  tell  you  that  it  doesn’t.  Some 
bees  sting  more  than  others.  Some 
bees  will  not  sting  with  the  most 
aggravating  mishandling  at  certain 
times,  but  will  be  holy  terrors  at 
others.  Beemen  do  not  blink  these 
facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  bee¬ 
keepers  who  can  handle  the  most 
vicious  colony  without  being  both¬ 
ered.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bees  know  their  owner;  it 
is'  not  due  to  affection.  One  reason 
for  it  is  that  these  men  are  experts. 
They  open  a  hive  only  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  right.  Their  self  confidence 
reassures  the  bees,  for  bees  can  sense 
fear  in  the  person  handling  them. 
Moreover,  experienced  beekeepers 
open  a  hive  withofft  disturbing  it. 
The  bees  that  would  attack  a  bungler 
do  not  notice  that  anything  is  wrong; 
therefore  they  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  peace.  I  have  often  noticed, 
when  opening  a  hive,  that  everything 
goes  well  for  a  time,  until  some  quick 
motion,  or  an  offensive  action  such 
as  mashing  a  bee,  will  cause  one  or 
two  warriors  to  rise  to  the  attack. 
If  nothing  is  done  to  quiet  them,  they 
are  joined  by  others.  Smoke  is  the 
medium  used  to  subdue  their  tem¬ 
pers;  it  is  therefore  blown  on  them 
by  a  small  smoke-making  apparatus 
bought  from  a  supply  house.  These 
first  bees  to  strike  at  you  have  a 
peculiar  highly  pitched  buzz  that  is 
almost  a  whine.  When  they  are  go¬ 
ing  in  for  your  blood,  that  whine 
seems  to  infuriate  the  rest  of  the 
nive,  and  apparently  is  a  call  to  arms 
tor  the  defense  of  home  and  posses¬ 
sions. 

If  you  have  the  urge  to  keep  bees, 
but  fear  such  an  adventure,  don’t 
worry  about  it.  Equipment  is  sold 
that  will  make  you  sting  proof,  until 
you  have  overcome  your  fears.  Thus 


protected,  you  can  learn  the  few  sim¬ 
ple  rules  that  will  enable  you  to 
open  a  hive  and  watch  life  unfold 
before  your  eyes. 

You  don’t  have  to  find  a  swarm 
of  bees  to  get  started.  The  easiest 
way,  although  it  involves  some  ex¬ 
pense,  is  to  buy  good  factory-made 
equipment,  and  a  package  or  two  of 
bees  from  a  Southern  breeder,  during 
the  early  Spring  while  the  fruit  trees 
are  in  bloom.  Of  course,  it  is  much 
better  to  get  the  equipment  and  order 
the  bees  during  the  Winter.  Then 
you  will  be  sure  of  having  your  bees 
when  you  want  them,  and  you  also 
will  be  sure  of  having  the  equipment 
ready  for  them  when  they  arrive. 
Are  some  of  you  surprised  when  I 
say,  “Buy  a  package  of  bees?”  That 
is  how  they  are  sold — in  packages  of 
two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds.  A 
package  is  really  a  small  swarm  of 
bees  without  combs,  shaken  from  an 
established  colony  and  provided  with 
a  queen.  It  can  be  removed  from 
the  package,  which  is  an  oblong  box 
screened  on  two  sides,  and  put  into, 
a  hive  to  draw  out  comb,  raise  young 
bees,  and  build  up  a  supply  of  honey 
and  pollen  for  future  use.  Then, 
after  they  have  made  a  home  for 
themselves,  you  can  begin  to  think 
about  the  benefits  to  you. 

How  much  honey  will  a  hive  pro¬ 
duce?  That  is  a  question  which  can¬ 
not  be  answered  in  exact  figures. 
Weak  hives  in  a  poor  season  cannot 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  bees 
themselves  for  the  following  Winter. 
Fifty  pounds  to  a  colony,  above  what 
they  need  for  themselves,  is  common¬ 
place,  however.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know,  since  we  are  discussing  bees 
and  gardens,  that  very  little  honey  is 
secured  from  flower  gardens.  Hardly 
any  honey  is  produced  by  showy 
flowers  of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that 
bees  will  work  busily  in  a  garden, 
but  mighty  few  gardens  have  enough 
flowers  in  them  to  be  more  than  the 
proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket  when 
it  comes  to  putting  honey  in  the 
combs.  Practically  all  of  the  honey 
produced  is  from  the  nectar  in  flow¬ 
ers  that  are  more  or  less  inconspicu¬ 
ous;  such  blossoms  depend  upon  their 
nectar  secretion  to  attract  insect  life 
to  bring  about  the  fertilization  of 
their  seed  embryos.  The  honey  that 
the  bee  stores  in  its  hive  is  there  only 
because  nature  uses  the  bee  to  create 
new  life  in  the  plants,  and  provides 
her  with  the  necessities  of  life  as  a 
reward  for  performing  this  function. 

There  is  another  subject  about  bees 
and  gardens  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  of  you  who  may  own  or  op¬ 
erate  a  nursery  business.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  more  nurseries 
that  sell  plants  and  garden  tools,  do 
no  also  sell  honey  and  bee  equip¬ 
ment.  To  me  it  looks  like  another 
natural.  Again  we  have  the  com¬ 
bination  of  bees  and  flowers.  A  per¬ 
son  who  likes  flowers  probably  will 
like  the  product  of  the  flowers.  A 
person  who  likes  honey  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  just  a  taste.  And  since  all 
people  cannot  keep  bees,  if  honey  is 
brought  to  their  attention  while  they 
are  garden  minded  (surely  they  must 
be  gai'den  minded  if  they  go  to  a 
nursery  to  buy  plants),  they  will  buy 
honey.  Further,  if  bee  equipment 
were  readily  available,  gardeners 
would  buy  it  and  keep  bees. 

Just  as  flowers  differ  in  color  and 
odor,  so  does  honey  differ  depending 
upon  the  floral  source.  Honey  from 
dandelion  is  golden  with  a  strong 
flavor.  Honey  frojn  dutch  clover  is 
mild  and  white.  Honey  from  sweet 
clover  is  light,  with  a  spicy  touch. 
Honey  from  goldenrod  is  yollow  and 
with  a  tang  that  cannot  be  described. 
Buckwheat  honey  is  a  dark  red,  so 
deep  that  it  looks  black.  Honey  from 
smartweed  is  light,  with  a  flavor 
that  resembles  buckwheat,  but  which 
isn’t  anything  like  it.  Cither  regions 
have  other  varieties,  such  as  orange, 
wild  thyme,  aster,  sage,  tupelo,  rasp¬ 
berry;  each  has  a  flavor  and  a  con¬ 
sistency  all  its  own.  E.  D.  Wirxh 


Love  putt  type  barrows  art 
built  extra  strong  for  heavy 
bard  work  at  high  speeds. 
Bush  and  hog,  tandem  and 
single  action  types  .. .  .  alt 
widths  and  blade  sizes. 


look  strong— and  are  strong— 

All  Love  harrows  are  FLEXIBLE 


EASILY  and  FULLY  ADJUSTABLE 


The  Love  line  includes  lift  type  and  drawbar  pull  type 
bush  and  bog,  tandem  and  single  action  disc  harrows;  lift 
type  and  pull  type  spring  tooth  harrows  and  spike  tooth 
harrows;  rotary  hoes;  cultivators,  and  front  end  cultivator 
attachments;  one-way  disc  plows;  1,  2  and  3  blade  disc 
breaking  plows;  3  point  lift  hitch  attachments  for  all 
popular  tractors. 

Both  lift  type  and  drawbar  pull  type  disc  harrows  can 
be  equipped  with  16",  18",  and  20"  cutaway  blades. 

Love  lift  type  implements  are  made  to  fit  all  popular 
makes  of  tractors. 

Write  to: 

LOVE  TRACTOR,  INC* 

EAU  CLAIRE,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Harrow  Factory 


SEE  THE  POWERFUL 
5-H.  P  GRAVELY- 
the  world's  finest,  yet  most 
■HI  moderately  priced  Garden 
Tractor.  Complete  line  of 
exclusively  designed  power 
tools  for  every  Garden, 
^  Lawn  and  Field  job. 


the  inside— and  save 
leaky  crack.  creY^f.? 
,valls  and  floor.  Fill 
On  No.  7  Iron  Ce- 
or  stiff  brush.  When 
'll  find  leaking  srtop- 
.  7  :.i  1  lb.,  5-lb. 
hardware  store 


Do  it  yourself,  from 
money.  Check  every 
and  seam  in  cellar 
them  with  Smooth- 
ment,  using  a  trowel  or 
Smooth-On  sets,  you  U  . 
ped.  Buy  Smooth-On  No.  7  m  1  lb.. 
or  larger  size.  If  your  hardware  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

Pn  rr  HOME  REPAIR 
FltbL  HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  FUled 
with  Kandy  ways  to  stop  leaks, 
itAOCl'V.  \\\  seal  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts, 
\\\  fiTtnrfts.  bolts,  screws,  etc.  Write 


ONC  1 
TRACTOR, 
DOCS 
17  JOBS I 


SfcSr  new  FREE  BOOKLET/. 

GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  CO 
BOX  331  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


570  Commuaipaw  Ate.,  Jersey  City  4.M-J 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P  ^3* 

Pump  drains  cellars 

quickly,  efficiently.  jnrraKi 

(Ideal  for  wash  ,  mjWMpsj 

Jrays,  garden  pools, 

etc.  Has  year  ’round  -jmmUMM 

use.  ONLY  $6,501 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 

order.  Capacity:  1 500  rn 

Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vi  ly*'” 

to  1/3  H.P.  motor.  V 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50£. 

1..  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO . 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 


Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  waitl_  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


NEW  1949 

TIMBERHOG  CHAIN  SAWS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


■mm 

111 H I  1  Wm 

TIMBERHOG  Gasoline-driven  Chain  Saws 
in  one  and  two-man  models  of  20",  24", 
30"  and  36"  cutting  capacities . . .  equipped 
with  long  life,  chrome-plated  chains  .  .  . 
guaranteed  rebuilt  saws  at  reduced  prices. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
\  $  SMALL  TRACTOR 


IN  CONCRETE,  { 
BRICK  AND  STONE  ' 

CELLAR  WALLS 


T>oitwM  SMOOTHOH 


NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


SOLVING  YOUR  LAWN  &  GARDEN  PROBLEMS 


CANVAS  COVERS 


See  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


— — —  OH  L.  £  O IYI  tN.  C/4  H  IV  WttlVLT  »—  » 

Selling  only  six  pair  shoes  daily.  Commission  and 
bonus.  Wide  variety  for  men.  women,  children. 
No  investment.  Experience  unnecessary. 

TANNERS  SHOES*  414,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Vt  Only  property  cooled  milk 
k  Qualify  Milk 

W&stinbhouse 

M//fcCoo/e/$ 


NEW 


CZ"<hes-tT 

HOIST 


Save  Time  and  Energy— 

Now  anyone  can  hoist  heavy 
milk  cans  without  strain  or 
aches.  Just  hook  up  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self -locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Cable  is  rugged, 
galvanized  woven  wire  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life.  A 
new  accessory  for  any 
Westinghouse  Milk  Cooler. 


NEW 


POLAR  COLD 
BOOSTER  SPRAY 


Another  new  accessory  for 
Westinghouse  Milk  Coolers. 
Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
than  normal  loads  are  cool¬ 
ed.  Circulates  80  gallons  per 
minute  for  quick,  efficient, 
neck-high  cooling,  regard¬ 
less  of  water  level  or  cabi¬ 
net  loading. 


SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND 
WESTINGHOUSE  MILK  COOLERS  AT  YOUR 
WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER  TODAY 


UCANt*SimE..*»* 

\\festin^house 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


Springfield  2,  Mas*. 

Plante  In  29  Citi**  •  Office*  fv«rywh«r* 


News  From  New  Jersey 


Stanton  Grange,  Hunterdon  County, 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  last  few  years 
and  as  a  result  outgrew  its  old 
Grange  Hall.  Last  Fall  it  moved  into 
a  fine  new  building  which  cost  the 
organization  more  money  than  it 
had  in  its  treasury.  Various  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  working  hard 
during  recent  months  to  raise  money 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  most  recent 
venture  was  a  “Grain  Sale”  held  on 
a  nice  Winter  Saturday  afternoon.  A 
committee  headed  by  Ed.  Snyder 
busied  itself  canvassing  farmers  of 
the  community  for  contributions  in 
the  form  of  corn,  small  grains,  hay, 
straw,  pigs,  chickens  and  pies  and 
cakes.  During  the  forenoon  the  78 
donors  brought  in  the  contributions 
and  the  committee  weighed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  offerings  for  auctioneer, 
Herbert  Van  Pelt,  to  show  off  to 
the  highest  bidder  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  venture  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  The  committee  turned  over  $960 
to  the  Building  Fund;  the  sale  of 
cakes  and  pies  alone  brought  in  over 
$100.  The  average  sale  price  was 
around  market  or  a  little  above.  One 
beautiful  lot  of  alfalfa  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $62.50  per  ton.  Several  pies 
brought  $1.50  a  piece  and  one  lot  of 
oats  of  25  bushels  brought  $1.75  per 
bushel.  WNJR’s  Farm  Radio  Di¬ 
rector,  Will  Peigelbeck,  who  was 
present  at  the  sale,  made  a  recording 
and  William  Volkmar,  a  member  of 
a  neighboring  Grange,  took  moving 
pictures  of  the  event.  The  playback 
of  the  recording  and  the  pictures 
were  used  at  a  Friendship  Night 
following  a  covered  dish  supper  when 
the  results  of  the  sale  was  announced 
to  the  Grange.  This  type  of  benefit 
sale  apparently  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  held  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 


Favorable  weather  during  the 
month  of  January  caused  the  Garden 
State’s  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks 
to  produce  at  a  record  rate.  January 
1949  production  was  32  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
a  year  ago  and  was  48  per  cent  more 
than  the  10-year  average  for  the 
month.  The  number  of  layers  on 
farms  in  the  Garden  State  during  the 
month  of  January  was  six  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  1948  was  four  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  previous  year.  The 
State’s  milk  production  reached  89 
million  pounds  compared  with  84 
million  pounds  for  January  1948  and 
82  million  pounds  for  the  10-year 
average.  The  average  production  per 
cow  amounted  to  570  pounds  which  is 
an  all  time  record  for  the  month.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were 
156,500  head  of  milk  cows  in  herds 
during  the  month. 


New  Jersey  has  a  new  strawberry 
recently  developed  by  the  Agricult¬ 


ural  Experiment  Station  and  named 
“Redcrop.”  It  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  South  Jersey; 
North  Jersey  growers  are  cautioned 
to  try  it  on  a  limited  basis  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  of  large,  high  quality, 
firm,  attractive  berries,  red  to  deep 
red  in  color.  The  red  color  extends 
through  the  center  of  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  freezes  well.  It  ripens  two  to 
four  days  after  Pathfinder  and  about 
a  week  before  Sparkle.  It  has  a  long 
picking  season.  It  is  also  claimed  to 
make  a  good  bed  of  very  stocky 
plants  and  is  said  to  be  resistant  to 
Red  Stele  disease.  The  plants  are 
being  distributed  by  the  Small  Fruits 
Industry  Committee,  Princeton,  R.  D. 
3,  New  Jersey. 


Herman  Schick  of  Little  York, 
Hunterdon  County,  uses  a  vacuum 
cleaner  on  his  cows  instead  of  curry¬ 
ing  and  brushing  in  the  old  fashion 
way.  He  recently ,  bought  a  furniture 
vacuum  on  trial  and  finds  it  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  he  decided  it  was  another 
piece  of  dairy  equipment  which  he 
could  use  to  advantage.  The  cows  are 
curried  first  to  loosen  the  hair  and 
dandruff  and  then  gone  over  with  a 
small  hand  vacuum.  The  vacuum 
used  has  a  revolving  brush  and  seems 
to  do  an  excellent  job  in  cleaning  the 
hide  of  loose  hair  and  dandruff  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  What’s  more,  Mr. 
Schick  reports  that  the  cows  seem 
to  like  it. 


Herbert  W.  Voorhees  of  Hopewell, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau,  was  elected  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Field  Crop  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at 
Mount  Holly  early  last  month;  he 
succeeds  Henry  H.  Barlow  of  Califon. 
Edward  H.  Hancock  of  Burlington 
was  elected  vice-president  and  Boyd 
Fullerton  of  Franklin  Park  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer.  Also  re-elected 
were  Carlton  S.  Garrison  and  Sus¬ 
anna  E.  Hill  of  New  Brunswick, 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 
New  directors,  besides  Voorhees,  are 
Irving  Miller  of  Woodstown  and  E. 
Arthur  Savacool  of  Newton. 


The  Hunterdon  Older  Youth 
Group  observed  Hobby  Night  as  a 
program  for  its  recent  meeting.  The 
hoobies  of  the  members  consisted  of 
items  collected  on  tours  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  antiques,  leather 
craft  by  a  blind  member,  music  and 
home  building.  The  last  two  hobbies 
which  were  particularly  enjoyed  by 
all  members  consisted  of  the  serving 
of  hot  popcorn  and  square  dancing 
using  one  of  the  local  members  as  a 
caller.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“Consider  the  little  mouse,  how 
sagacious  an  animal  it  is  which  never 
entrusts  its  life  to  one  hole  only.” — 
Plautus’  “ Triculentes ”  Act  IV. 


Father’s  Psychology 

You  read  a  lot  on  children  and  on  child  delinquency, 

On  all  this  self  expression,  letting  youngsters  have  their  spree; 

It’s  getting  so  just  lately  that  a  fellow  can’t  be  sure 
If  Sammy’s  going  to  shake  our  hand  or  push  us  down  the  sewer. 

We  think  we  know  the  answer  in  spite  of  all  we’ve  read: 

Because  they’ve  stopped  the  “learning”.  ...  in  the  old  woodshed. 

Now  all  are  learning  algebra  when  they  can  hardly  add. 

And  the  writing  and  the  spelling  are  enough  to  make  one  mad; 

They  learn  that  our  first  parents  had  tails  and  lived  in  trees, 

Soon  they  will  be  teaching  them  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese; 

With  high  falutin’  notions  now  their  little  minds  are  fed: 

My  dad  once  taught  pej^chology  ....  in  the  old  woodshed. 

There  was  a  lot  more  good  psychology  in  the  flat  of  father’s  hand, 
Than  on  any  high  school  campus,  any  college  in  the  land; 

And  if  things  got  really  desperate,  to  elaborate  his  cause, 

The  razor  strop  psychology  would  make  all  culprits  pause: 

One  session  in  the  woodshed,  when  Dad  had  me  by  the  ear, 

Installed  more  sound  psychology  than  a  book  could  in  a  year. 

Our  neighbor  had  a  tomcat;  he  was  sassy,  big  and  fat, 

He  wouldn’t  even  run  away  when  someone  hollered  “Scat”! 

But  one  fine  day  I  caught  him  and  I  took  the  water  pail, 

And  tied  it  with  some  binder  twine  to  the  end  of  Old  Tom’s  tail; 

Then  Tom,  he  started  out  in  high,  ran  through  my  father’s  legs 
Who  was  coming  from  the  henhouse  with  a  basketful  of  eggs. 

Dad  completely  lost  his  balance,  on  the  ground  he  quickly  sat 
While  the  yolks  and  whites  were  running  —  not  as  fast  as  that  old  cat; 
Dad  took  me  to  the  woodshed  where  I  soon  began  to  dance: 

You  should  have  seen  the  dust  come  out  from  little  Jackie’s  pants. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  j. 
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NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


MARTIN  METAL  SILOS 

Designed  to  withstand  the 
higher  pressures  of  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Tight  walls  impervious 
to  moisture.  Retain  the  juices 
and  prevent  drying  out  and 
spoiling  of  silage.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

MARTIN 
HAYMAKER 

Here  is  the  answer 
to  mow  curing  of 
field  chopped  hay.  Eliminates 
loss,  reduces  labor,  provides 
the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  curing 
and  storing  chopped  hay. 

Power  driven  blower  effects 
quick  curing  to  retain  the 
bright  green  color,  vitamins 
and  protein  of  new  cut  hay. 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE  literature  on  Martin 
Silos ,  Haymakers,  Cribs,  Bins,  Barns,  or 
Utility  Buildings. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

312  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Pick  your  shoes  from  Regal's  ex¬ 
clusive  variety  of  men’s  styles. 
Costly  leathers ,  superb  workman¬ 
ship,  smart  styling,  and  a  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  comfort  fit!  Dress,  sport, 
and  casual  shoes  of  one  low  price 
of  $8.95  ...  worth  dollars  more. 
Do  away  with  shoe-shopping  troubles  and  SAVE 
MONEY!  Money-back  guarantee. 


REGAL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  213  Whitman,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG/ 


We  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Electro  Lightning  Protection  on  your  build¬ 
ings.  Also  free  inspection  of  your  present 
Lightning  Rods  to  moke  sure  they  are  safe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  instailations.  More 
protection  per  dollar  spent  when  you  buy 
Electro.  Be  sure  you  get  our  prices.  Write 
today. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS  NOW! 

CLECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN.  II  No.  Pearl  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


ms 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdafe 
Monuments,  Markers.  Sitis- 
faetion  or  MONEY  BACK. 

Freight  paid.  Writq  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  "compare  price*. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  439,  Joliet, 


WANTED  — 
COMBINES. 
BOB  STONE, 


ALL  MAKES.  NEW  TRACTORS', 
PLOWS.  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
PHONE  838.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


• -  FOR  SALE  —  ALL  GRADES  OF  HAY  - 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  SENECA  TURNPIKE 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  9-2885 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 
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Cultural  Practices  in  the 
Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  156) 
die  some  of  this  material  remains  in 
the  soil,  to  be  converted  back  to 
plant  foods  as  the  roots  decay  and 
as  chemical  and  bacteriological 
changes  occur.  The  openings  in  the 
soil  that  are  left  when  decay  of  the 
roots  is  complete  serve  as  vertical 
channels  for  the  movement  of  air  and 
water  in  the  soil. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
moving  to  the  subsoil  such  elements 
as  phosphorus,  that  are  easily  “fixed” 
in  the  surface  soil  when  fertilizers 
are  applied,  is  by  means  of  these  tap- 
rooted  legumes,  through  the  process 
described  above.  To  take  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  of  this  practice,  the 
growth  of  the  legume  should  be 
stopped  when  the  maximum  amount 
of  mineral  elements  and  carbohy¬ 
drates  is  in  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
sweet  clover  this  is  at  the  end  of 
the  first  growing  season  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  just  before  top 
growth  begins.  During  the  first  sea¬ 
son  large  amounts  of  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  manufactured  by  the  leaves 
are  transported  to  and  stored  in  the 
roots,  along  with  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terials  and  minerals.  During  the 
second  season  the  top  growth  is  more 


abundant  as  the  plant  matures  and 
produces  seed.  Much  of  the  growth 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  stored  in  the  roots  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  second  growing  season, 
the  roots  are  shrunken  and  dead,  in 
the  case  of  biennial  sweet  clover. 

For  this  reason  the  sweet  clover 
plants  should  be  disked  down  and 
killed  just  before  they  start  their 
second  season’s  growth.  At  that  time 
the  roots  are  as  large  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  and  are  richest  in  soil 
building  mineral  elements  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  When  sweet  clover  is 
handled  in  this  way,  it  often  can  be 
grown  advantageously  in  the  mature 
orchard.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
first  season  the  top  growth  is  so 
small  that  little  moisture  is  removed, 
and  it  usually  does  not  make  its 
maximum  growth  until  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall  when  moisture  is  likely 
to  be  abundant. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  soil  manage¬ 
ment  and  fertility  is  only  one  phase 
of  successful  culture.  Unless  insects 
and  plant  diseases  are  controlled  by 
efficient  and  timely  spray  or  dust 
applications,  and  unless  the  trees  are 
correctly  pruned  as  well,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  producing  the  kind 
of  fruit  of  which  the  grower  will  be 
proud. 


Soil  cracking  patterns  give  an  indication  of  the  organic  matter  present.  Soil 
No.  4  has  the  highest  organic  matter  content;  No.  3  the  lowest,  while  No.  1 

and  No.  2  are  intermediate. 


A  Big  Quince  Orchard 

On  the  Orchard  Dale  fruit  farms, 
operated  by  Harry  L.  Brown,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  you  will  find 
what  is  probably  the  world’s  largest 
quince  orchard,  spreading  over  60 
acres  of  choice  fruit  land,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  as  high  as  6,000  bushels  a 
year.  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties 
lead  in  the  production  of  this  now 
rare  fruit,  which  once  had  a  part  in 
every  balanced  orchard.  In  former 
years  no  home  cupboard  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  several 
jars  of  quince  jam  and  jelly,  but  to¬ 
day  the  bulk  of  the  harvest  passes  to 
commercial  processors.  Modern 
homemakers,  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  just  do  not  take  to  quince  pre¬ 
serves  put  up  at  home. 

Mr.  Brown’s  interest  in  quinces 
originated  when  his  father,  Ralph 
R.  Brown  who  passed  away  50  years 
ago,  bought  100  quince  trees  from  a 
nursery.  In  1894  Harry  planted  200 
quince  trees;  he  estimates  his  hold¬ 
ings  now,  with  those  of  his  son, 
Robert  R.,  at  about  6,000  trees.  Since 
hie  quince  buds  only  in  the  Spring 
(unlike  most  fruit  trees  which  grow 
buds  this  year  for  next) ,  the  fruit  is 
susceptible  to  late  Spring  frosts.  This, 
in  iarSe  part,  accounts  for  the  pass¬ 


ing  of  the  quince  from  many  or¬ 
chards  where  previously  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  over  his 
long  era  of  producing  quinces,  has 
never  lost  a  crop  completely,  though 
several  have  suffered  weather  losses. 

Since  1804  six  generations  of 
Browns  have  operated  the  present 
farms.  e.  w.  g. 


Book  Note 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country— By  Haydn  S.  Pearson. 
As  the  well  known  and  popular 
author  of  this  recently  published 
book  points  out:  “There  has  never 
been  a  perfect  farm.”  However,  he 
discusses  numerous  practical  methods 
of  how  a  family  on  a  suitable  kind 
of  small  farm  can  make  $2,000  a  year 
or  more  profit.  Many  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  and  living  well,  each  at  the 
same  time  being  his  own  boss.  Mr. 
Pearson  gives  detailed  instruction  on 
choosing  the  right  farm,  roadside 
stands,  small  fruits,  poultry  and 
turkey  raising,  cash  crops,  nursery 
business,  apples-peaches-pears,  tour¬ 
ist  and  cabin  business,  custom  work, 
retail  stores  and  home  crafts.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.00.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  four  cents  sales  tax.) 


March  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  A  Utility  Can  Each  Time 

You  Buy  Oil .  . . 

2.  Keeping  Water  Out  of  Your 
Fuel  Tank  .  .  . 

3.  One  Grease  That  Will  Do 
Every  Job  .  .  . 

4.  Free  Tractor  Guide  .  .  . 


1A  utility  can 

•  every  time  you  buy  oil .  . . 


Seems  to  us  that  every  time  a  farmer 
needs  a  utility  can  (to  tote  water,  store 
kerosene,  and  such )  he  can’t  find  one 
anywhere  around. 


That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  so  many 
farmers  are  now  buying  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  utility  can. 

For  every  time  you  buy  your  oil  this 
way,  you  get  a  strong,  all-metal  utility 
can— complete  with  tilted  pouring  spout, 
screw-on  caps,  wooden  handle. 

And  that’s  not  all  you  get.  You  get 
5  gallons  of  that  famous.  Multi-sol  proc¬ 
essed  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  The  premium- 
type  oil  with  the  rich,  full  body.  The 
oil  that  gives  you  better  engine  perform¬ 
ance,  better  bearing  protection. 

From  now  on  buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
in  the  5-gallon  utility  can.  You’ll  always 
have  plenty  of  top-notch  oil  on  hand— 
and  have  the  utility  cans  you  need. 


evening  when  you’re  finished  with  the 
tractor,  this  is  less  apt  to  happen.  For 
filling  the  tank  forces  out  the  moisture¬ 
laden  air,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
water  formed  by  condensation  when  the 
motor  cools  off  during  the  night. 


This  one  new  grease 
will  do  every  grease  job . .  • 


This  is  pretty  amazing  — one  single 
grease  that  does  every  grease  job  on 
your  farm,  from  lubricating  hay  rakes  to 
keeping  farm  equipment  from  rusting. 

It’s  called  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease ,  and  just  as  its  name  says,  it’s  all¬ 
purpose.  Whenever  some  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  requires  grease,  this  Gulf  All- 
Purpose  Farm  Grease  will  do  the  job. 

Four  years  in  development,  this  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  has  passed 
every  test  in  the  book— wheel-bearing 
tests,  water-leaching  tests,  etc.  Ask  about 
it,  at  your  Gulf  dealer’s. 


2  A  way  to  keep  water 
•  out  of  your  fuel . . . 


WATER*  WATER* 


There  is  a  very  real  danger  of  freeze-up 
in  tractor  fuel  lines  during  cold  weather. 
This  is  caused  by  accumulated  conden¬ 
sation  in  the  fuel  tank. 

But  if  you  fill  the  gasoline  tank  every 


4  Send  coupon  for 

•  your  FREE  tractor  guide . . . 

Thousands  of  farmers 

have  sent  in,  over  past 
years,  for  their  copy  of 
the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide.  It’s  a  reference 
manual  of  charts,  serv¬ 
icing  information,  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  know 
to  take  care  of  your  tractor. 

If  you  haven’t  gotten  your  copy  yet, 
send  this  coupon,  today. 


1 

Gulf 

rW!»l  THACTOB 
GUIDE 

© 


- 1 

To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf's  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide." 

Name _ | 

Address  I 


Type  of  Tractor 


J 
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This  short  apple  crop  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  apple  growers.  De¬ 
mand  is  absorbing  the  crop  at  prices 
that  repay  the  high  growing  costs  if 
a  fair  yield  of  reasonably  good  fruit 
was  secured.  Every  thoughtful  grow¬ 
er,  however,  is  fearful  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  trying  to  push  a  big  crop 
through  our  retail  and  processing 
outlets.  Demand  for  the  style  of  fruit 
grown  in  the  majority  of  orchards 
and  in  the  wretched  condition  it  often 
appears  in  the  stores  ;n  a  jumble 
pack  of  mixed  sizes  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected,  even  at  very  low  prices,  to 
use  up  the  crop  before  hot  weather 
ends  the  apple  season. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  our 
orchard  soils,  once  rich  in  humus, 
are  becoming  so  low  in  this  vital 
matter  that  moisture  absorption  and 
retention  are  low;  that  the  natural 
processes  of  changing  minerals  and 
organic  materials  into  plant  food  are 
hampered;  and  that  the  trees  cannot 
produce  quality  fruit.  The  flavor  of 
a  great  part  of  the  McIntosh  sold 
is  far  from  what  is  expected  of 
McIntosh  or  what  it  can  be. 

The  Apple  Institute  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  study  of  the  condition 
of  the  apples  offered  in  super¬ 
markets  and  fruit  stores.  It  has  com¬ 
piled  some  very  convincing  (figures 
showing  the  paralyzing  effect 
on  movement  of  apples  bruised 
and  battered  in  unsized,  jumble 
packs.  It  has  also  figures  showing  the 
copious  movement  of  similar  apples 
in  similar  or  the  same  stores  when 
the  fruit  is  evenly  sized,  .packed, 
packaged  and  delivered  to  the  stores 
in  good  condition. 

In  recognition  of  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flavor,  condition  and  taste 
appeal  of  the  McIntosh  offered  our 
consumers,  a  flavor  contest  was  made 
at  the  recent  Kingston  meeting. 
The  first  three  winners  were 
from  Dutchess  County,  Saratoga 
County,  and  Clinton  County.  A  few 
striking  facts  were  learned:  (1) 
Long-time  mulch  with  occasional 
manure  or  with  very  light  nitrate 
applications  were  used  in  all  three. 

(2)  Elevation  was  not  important. 

(3)  Hormone  sprays  were  not  used 
or  were  used  late.  Apples  were 
commercially  mature  when  picked. 

(4)  Pruning  to  admit  sunlight  was 
emphasized.  (5)  Two  entries  had  no 
storage  taste;  one  had  a  slight  taint. 

The  evidence  is  being  convincingly 
developed.  Can  apple  growers,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  study  the 
evidence  and  change  practices  and 
methods,  where  necessary,  to  give 
consumers  the  type  of  apple  they 
long  for  but  are  rarely  able  to  get? 
This  is  the  hope  of  the  industry. 

New  York  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


Mother  Nature  took  a  hand  in  the 
1948  apple  crop  and  its  total  volume 
was  finally  reduced  to  one  of  the 
smallest  on  record.  Most  growers  who 
had  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  or 
more  were  able  to  show  a  small 
profit,  due  to  the  good  demand  and 
relatively  high  prices.  It  was  a  year 
in  which  ^orchard  location  and  good 
pollination  paid  dividends.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  weather  had  been  such  (like 
that  of  1939  in  New  England)  as  to 
produce  a  U.  S.  crop  of  120  to  130 
or  more  millions  of  bushels.  The 
costs  of  production  would  still  have 
been  about  the  highest  on  record. 

For  the  future,  all  growers  must 
face  the  fact  that  costs  will  remain 
high  in  1949.  There  is  little  chance 
that  the  cost  of  either  labor  or  fruit 
grower  supplies  will  be  lower.  Some 
supplies  will  be  higher,  such  as  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead.  If  a  near  normal  apple 
crop  is  produced  in  1949,  consider¬ 
ably  lower  prices  will  surely  prevail. 

What  then  can  the  producer  do  to 
keep  his  costs  down  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season?  First,  he  can  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  secure  high  yields 
per  acre.  All  growers  know  that 
higher  yields  usually  result  in  lower 
per  bushel  costs,  because  the  pre¬ 
harvest  expense  of  growing  200 


bushels  per  acre  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  growing  400  bushels  per 
acre.  This  may  mean  better  fertili¬ 
zation,  better  pollination,  more  effi¬ 
cient  spraying,  etc.  Next,  he  may  be 
able  to  reduce  his  over-all  labor 
costs  by  using  less  but  more  efficient 
labor,  together  with  more  and  better 
machinery  and  equipment.  If  six  men 
and  two  high  pressure  sprayers-  have 
been  required  in  the  past,  perhaps 
the  purchase  of  a  speedsprayer  with 
supply  unit  (or  similar  type  of 
equipment),  requiring  only  two  men 
to  operate,  should  be  considered.  Per¬ 
haps,  a  tractor  rake  and  brush-pusher 
can  be  used  for  the  removal  of  brush 
instead  of  the  old  hand  method 
There  may  be  many  other  ways  in 
which  the  efficient  grower  can  reduce 
his  pre-harvest  costs.  Methods  will 
vary  greatly  in  different  orchards. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  every  fruit 
grower  to  show  his  inventive  genius. 

Let’s  hope  that  Mother  Nature  will 
not  be  too  kind  in  1949.  A  moderate 
crop  at  moderate  prices  will  be  the 
wish  of  most  apple  growers. 

Vermont  Wm.  H.  Darrow 


Apples  have  supplied  man  with  a 
delightful  fruit  for  many  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  apple  growing, 
when  the  fruit  was  grown  in  small 
farm  orchards,  there  were  about  as 
many  varieties  as  there  were  farm¬ 
ers.  Yet,  although  thousands  of  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  grown,  we  are  still 
looking  for  the  ideal  apple,  one  that 
will  be  profitable  for  the  grower,  and 
one  that  the  consumer  will  like  and 
come  back  for  more. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  the  old 
orchards  have  gone  but  there  are 
still  some  that  are  grown  commer¬ 
cially.  Our  new  apples  are  either 
from  the  plant  breeders,  or  are  seed¬ 
lings  or  sports  of  present  varieties. 
Among  the  new  apples  which  are 
the  results  of  known  crosses  with  a 
definite  objective,  there  are  some 
beautiful  fruits  with  a  strong  eye  and 
taste  appeal.  Cortland  is  one  of  these 
crosses  which  has  proved  popular 
with  both  grower  and  consumer.  An¬ 
other  one  not  so  widely  known  at 
present  is  the  Macoun,  a  descendant 
of  Macintosh,  with  better  color,  and 
by  many  considered  to  have  an  im¬ 
proved  flavor.  Kendall  is  another  re¬ 
sult  of  this  breeding,  a  large  red 
apple  with  a  bright  red  color.  Two 
other  apples  that  are  gaining  in 
favor  are  sports  of  older  varieties. 
One  of  these  is  Starking,  a  dark  red 
strain  of  Red  Delicious,  and  Gallia 
Beauty,  a  bright  scarlet  sport  of 
Rome.  Gallia  is  the  handsomest  apple 
we  grow. 

As  these  new  apples  become  more 
widely  known  and  gain  in  popularity, 
they  will  undoubtedly  crowd  out 
many  of  the  older  kinds.  Baldwin, 
although  one  of  the  oldest  varieties, 
still  retains  its  place  in  commercial 
plantings.  It  has  many  shortcomings, 
both  in  tree  and  fruit,  but  as  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place  as 
a  hard  late  Winter  apple  with  color 
and  flavor. 

New  York  Percy  R.  Morgan 


There  is  a  growing  interest  among 
apple  producers  concerning  small 
packaging.  It  is  the  belief  among 
many  growers  that  in  the  near  future 
apple  marketing  must  coincide  with 
the  modernization  of  other  consumer 
packaging.  The  development  of  con¬ 
sumer  packages  has  been  slow.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  hand  pack  small  containers  of 
apples  has  proven  to  be  too  costly  in 
comparison  to  the  profit  realized  from 
packing  standard  boxes  or  bushels. 

Small  apple  packages  have  proven 
their  worth  in  retail  merchandising. 
Recently  in  Rochester,  N.-  Y.,  a  test 
was  taken  with  attractive  containers 
holding  six  apples.  At  this  large  re¬ 
tail  super-market  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  bins  were  at  the  entrance  of  the 
store.  The  first  bin  held  apples  plus 
boxes  on  display.  Past  the  rest  of  the 
bins  at  the  end  the  cartons  were  put 
on  display.  In  the  test  100  per  cent  of 


the  people  who  passed  the  apple 
bin,  also  went  past  the  other  bins 
but  about  50  per  cent  stopped  and 
bought  the  apple  cartons.  Many  other 
experiments  have  resulted  much  in 
this  same  manner.  But,  under  the 
present  conditions,  if  the  grower,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer  were  to  make  a 
legitimate  profit  on  a  hand  packed 
consumer  package,  the  retail  price 
would  make  it  highly  doubtful  if  the 
consumer  would  readily  buy  it. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  as  taken  from  modern  industry, 
is  mass  production.  As  yet  few  satis¬ 
factory  machines  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  automatic  packing.  When 
machinery  can  be  developed  to  auto¬ 
matically  pack  apples  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  with  the  speed  similar  to  the 
canning  industry  and  at  an  equitable 
price,  the  consumer  package  of  apples 
will  become  more  of  a  reality. 

New  York  B.  J.  Case 


With  the  short  crops  and  constant¬ 
ly  mounting  operating  costs,  apple 
growers  are  feeling  far  from  prosper¬ 
ous.  In  fact,  while  a  few  may  be 
making  a  small  amount  of  money, 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have 
actually  been  losing  the  last  few 
years.  With  the  tremendous  volume 
of  citrus  fruits  going  on  the  market 
at  ruinous  prices  to  the  citrus  grow¬ 
ers,  the  competition  for  the  small 
crops  that  the  apple  growers  have 
been  able  to  produce  has  been  very 
keen.  The  higher  prices  being  re¬ 
ceived  this  Spring  for  good  apples 
has  small  value  to  the  grower- who 
has  no  apples  to  sell.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  us  are  wondering 
what  low  prices  we  would  be  obliged 
to  take  for  apples  were  we  faced 
with  marketing  a  full  crop. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  is 
not  surprising-  to  find  that  a  number 
of  growers  are  pulling  out  their  old 
orchards  and  not  replanting.  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  should  make  our  pro¬ 
ducts  more  profitable  for  those  who 
yet  continue  to  produce.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  per  capita 
have  been  going  down  constantly  for 
many  years  without  a  proportionate 
increase  in  price  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  it  sets  one  to  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  the  apple  has 
established  itself  firmly  enough  with 
the  American  people  to  command  a 
price  that  means  a  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Of  course,  the  apple  grower 
cannot  shift  in  and  out  of  his  crop 
with  ease  such  as  the  farmer  who 
produces  annual  crops  of  vegetables, 
grain,  etc.,  and  ’it  is  a  decision  of 
much  importance  that  he  must  make 
when  he  determines  whether  or  not 
to  continue  production  or  to  pull  his 
trees  and  permanently  quit. 

Ohio  H.  L.  Mantle 


For  our  section  of  New  York  State, 
the  majority  of  orchardists  have 
handled  too  small  a  crop  and  too  few 
bushels  to  cover  overhead  satisfac¬ 
torily  this  past  year.  While  fresh 
fruit  prices  and  ciders  advanced  pro¬ 
gressively,  volume  was  insufficient. 
“The  picking  was  too  scattering,”  was 
a  phrase  on  many  tongues;  largely 
accounted  for  by  a  wet,  cold,  late 
Spring  with  far  too  many  periods  for 
scab  infection,  and  followed  by  a 
hot,  dry,  late  Summer  conducive  to 
extreme  insect  damage. 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  tight  year 
in  prospect,  with  spray  materials 
much  costlier,  and  wages  and  equip¬ 
ment  prices  still  high,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  prospect  of  a  big  apple  crop  for 
1949,  and  with  the  dollars  sticking 
more  firmly  to  the  consumers’ 
pockets.  There  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
cutting  out  of  old  apple  trees,  and 
the  intention  to  keep  what  trees  we 
have  in  good  production.  Possibly  the 
extreme  cold  in  the  citrus  States 
may  improve  apple  prices  for  1949  in 
the  North.  However  it  is  a  very 
short-sighted  policy  to  bank  on  the 
other  fellows’  loss  to  our  advantage. 

Our  State  fruit  meeting  in 


Rochester  was  well  attended  with 
most  timely  talks.  The  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  is  now  going  “all  out”  in 
a  big  series  of  local  fruit  meetings  at 
the  “grass  roots.”  Also,  the  mid-season 
meetings  will  greatly  help  us,  and 
the  early  morning  radio  broadcasts 
from  several  of  our  Farm  Bureau 
offices  are  now  a  “must”  in  our  fight 
for  good  fruit.  There  is  no  excuse  this 
year  for  any  intelligent,  energetic 
fruit  grower  to  be  without  the  much 
needed  “know  how.”  This  is  a  year 
when  the  utmost  efficiency  in  our 
business  is  demanded. 

New  York  Jas.  Roe  Stevenson 


The  apple  industry,  this  season 
notwithstanding,  is  entering  into  a 
highly  competitive  period.  Growers 
expei’ienced  a  forerunner  of  this  im¬ 
pending  cycle  in  marketing  the  1947 
crop.  Because  the  1948  apple  crop 
was  20  per  cent  short  of  normal  in 
the  United  States,  apples  have  moved 
at  good  prices  for  top  quality.  With 
a  normal  or  above  normal  crop  in 
1949,  prices  are  sure  to  decline.  Pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  diminish  because 
unemployment  is  becoming  evident 
everywhere. 

Despite  our  fond  hope  that  apples 
may  sometime  become  an  important 
iood  item,  and  considered  as  such  by 
every  housewife,  they  are  now  more 
or  less  a  luxury  item.  And  in  many 
instances  the  quality  of  apples  offered 
in  retail  stores  is  far  from  that  of  a 
luxury  product.  Purchases  of  apples 
by  experienced  shoppers  this  Winter 
in  retail  stores  in  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  cities  showed  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  McIntosh  offered 
for  sale  were  what  might  be  called 
top  quality. 

Good  quality  fruit  is  dependent  on 
many  factors,  over  some  of  which  the 
grower  has  no  control.  However,  va¬ 
rieties  and  strains  can  be  selected  for 
new  plantings  adapted  for  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  where  they  are  to  be 
grown.  After  one  has  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  grow  good  apples,  if 
Lady  Luck  is  unkind,  and  our  crop 
is  of  inferior  quality,  markets  can  be 
found  nearby  the  point  of  production. 
Our  rural  markets  do  not  handle  near 
as  many  apples  as  they  could  if  the 
grower  really  promoted  sale  of  his 
crop.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  grow¬ 
ers  to  follow  through  to  the  consumer 
the  fruit  we  have  worked  so  many 
long,  tedious  hours  to  grow.  Retailers 
would  be  a  lot  more  interested  in 
selling  our  fruit  if  we  could  give 
them  quality  and  guaranteed  sales. 

New  York  Donald  F.  Green 


How  shall  we  plan  our  business  for 
1949?  First,  let’s  examine  the  changes 
in  costs  and  prices  received  since 
1880.  In  1880  we  paid  for  labor  $4.00 
per  week,  and  apples  sold  for  75  cents 
per  bushel.  In  1900  labor  cost  $5.00 
per  week,  apples  sold  at  $1.00  per 
bushel.  In  1925  labor  cost  $19  per 
week,  apples  sold  for  $2.00  per 
bushel.  In  1948  labor  cost  was  $45 
per  week,  and  apples  sold  for  $3.00 
per  bushel.  In  other  words  during 
this  period  labor  per  week  has  ad¬ 
vanced  over  eleven  times  while  the 
price  of  apples  has  advanced  only  a 
little  over  three  times.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  fruit  growers  did  not 
benefit  by  the  new  deal.  However, 
cotton  growers  and  grain  growers  did 
receive  consideration.  Now  every¬ 
body  is  promised  a  fair  deal.  A 
promise  is  good  but  performance  is 
what  counts. 

We  should,  as  fruit  growers,  de¬ 
mand  that  we  be  given  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  in  regard  to  prices  as  is 
given  to  industry  and  labor,  no  more 
no  less.  This  means  a  minimum  price 
to  us  that  will  show  a  profit  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  our  orchards  up  to 
standard  production.  Well  grown  and 
well  packed  apples  is  what  the  trade 
demands  today.  Let  us  meet  that  de¬ 
mand. 

Grant  G.  Hitchings 

New  York 
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Make  that  water  walk  downhill 


IT  doesn’t  take  a  "gully- washer"  or  a 
"goose  drownder”  to  rob  you  of  your 
precious  topsoil.  Bare  land,  up-and-down- 
hill  row  crops,  and  over- grazed  range  all 
invite  rain  to  escape  without  working  for 
you— and  to  erode  your  topsoil  away.  But 
sod  or  cover  crops  act  like  a  blotter  to  absorb 
and  hold  the  growth-giving  water.  Slopes 
and  hillsides  tilled  on  the  contour,  with  al¬ 
ternating  strips  of  crop-land  and  grass,  save 
maximum  amounts  of  water,  hold  erosion 
to  a  minimum.  Flatter  fields  may  be  sub¬ 
surface-tilled  to  keep  the  protective  rain¬ 
absorbing  trash  on  top.  Correct  rotations 
of  crops,  which  include  plow-under  crops, 
will  help  absorb  and  hold  moisture. 

You  need  lots  of  water.  It  takes  about  200 
barrels  of  water  to  grow  one  bushel  of  corn. 
That’s  around  625,000  gallons  for  every  100 
bushels.  And  most  other  growing  plants  also 
require  large  amounts  of  moisture  .  .  .  You 
can’t  control  the  amount  of  rainfall  you  get. 
But  you  can  conserve  it,  so  that  every  drop 
does  the  best  possible  job  of  making  grass 
or  crops  for  you. 

As  farmers  and  ranchers  in  every  state 
well  know,  water  has  a  "split  personality.” 


It  can  be  your  ally,  or  a  devastating  foe. 
Lashing  rains  can  erode  away  inches  of 
fertile  topsoil  in  a  short  time.  But  it  takes 
nature  300  to  1,000  years  to  rebuild  each 
lost  inch.  That’s  why  the  control  of  water 
is  so  important  in  a  good  land  management 
program.  Considerable  progress  in  erosion 
control  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years. 
But  we’ve  still  got  a  long  way  to  go !  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  productive  acres  are 
endangered  by  erosion  and  gullying.  They’re 
washing  away!  Only  good  land  manage¬ 
ment  can  save  our  soil  and  keep  America 
strong.  It  ‘will  pay  you — and  all  of  us — to 
make  that  water  walk  downhill. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 


The  feller  who  rolls  up  his  sleeves 
seldom  loses  his  shirt .  .  . 

If  you  must  stir  up  a  mess  of  trouble, 
use  a  long-handled  spoon  .  .  . 


A  System  that  Works! 

I  get  riled  up  when  I  hear  talk  of 
changing  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  our  system  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  here  in  America.  Sure, 
there’s  always  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  But  you  can  improve  a 
house  without  wrecking  the  building !  Any  system 
that  produces  worthwhile  results  must  be  a  pretty 
good  one.  I  think  our  way  of  doing  things  has 
worked  out  mighty  well  for  Americans. 

Here  we  are — about  6%  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  living  on  less  than  6%  of  the  world’s  land. 
Yet,  through  what  I  like  to  call  our  “three  I’s” — 
Initiative,  Ingenuity  and  Industry — we  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  American  way  of  life.  We  enjoy  greater 
freedoms  than  the  other  94%  of  the  world’s  people. 
We  have  educational  opportunities  for  all  .  .  . 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  libraries.  And  48% 
of  the  world’s  radios.  As  just  one  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  convenience,  we  have  92%  of 
the  world’s  bathtubs.  We  have  a  motor  vehicle  for 
every  four  people.  And  more  than  286,000  miles 
of  paved  roads  for  them  to  run  on. 

Most  important  of  all,  thanks  to  your  system 
of  agricultural  production,  we  have  plenty  of  food 
for  all  of  us — and  enough  to  help  feed  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors.  Yes,  I  think  it’s  worth  getting 
riled  up  in  favor  of  the  American  System  now 
and  again.  ' 

/fA].S/7nj>  son. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


Growth 

As  every  boy  and  girl  should  know, 
Big  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

And  that’s  the  way  with  business,  too. 
Your  growth  depends  on  the  job  you  do. 

Gustavus  Swift,  away  back  when. 
Slaughtered  a  heifer,  and  he  then 
Peddled  the  meat,  also  the  hide. 

Got  back  the  cost  .  .  . 
a  small  profit  beside! 

From  that  small  start  in  this  big  land 
Swift  kept  pace  with  the  job  at  hand. 
As  the  job  grew  bigger,  Swift  grew,  too. 
Yes,  growth  depends  on  the  job  you  do ! 

-OUR  CITY  COUSIN- 


Wilkie  Collins,  Jr. 


New  Grass  Varieties 

by  Wilkie  Collins,  Jr. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Good  pasture  is  the  key  to 
production  of  more  meat, 
milk  and  wool,  at  lower  cost. 

In  addition,  a  good  cover  of 
grass  protects  your  soil  against  wind  and 
water  erosion.  When  you  have  improved 
pasture,  or  range,  good  livestock  and  a  sound 
conservation  program,  you  have  a  profitable 
combination. 

Many  new  grasses  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years.  Several  of  these  promise  to 
become  real  money-makers  for  livestock  men. 
They  outyield  old  grasses,  give  a  longer 
grazing  season,  and  provide  better  soil  pro¬ 
tection. 

1.  Smooth  Brome — The  Lincoln,  Auchenbach 
and  Fisher  strains  give  higher  yields,  are 
easier  established  and  withstand  summer 
heat  and  drought  better  in  the  central,  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  brome  areas. 

2.  Intermediate  Wheatgrass — A  high-yielding, 
sod-forming  cool-season  grass  that  is  easier 
to  establish  than  most  varieties.  It  is  highly 
palatable  and  does  exceptionally  well  in  the 
central  and  northern  plains  and  western 
mountain  area. 

3.  Sand  Lovegrass — Highly  palatable,  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  to  sandy  soils. 

4.  Tall  Wheatgrass — A  high-yield  cool-season 
bunchgrass  that  does  better  than  other 
grasses  under  alkaline  conditions. 

5.  Ky-31  Fescue — High-yielding,  supplies 
longer  grazing,  especially  good  for  southern 
and  southeastern  states. 

6.  Russian  Wild  Rye,  Blackwell  Strain  or 
Switehgrass,  Hays  Buffalo  Grass,  Yellow 
Bluestem  and  Sweet  Sudan  are  other  new 
or  improved  grasses  for  adapted  areas. 

Grasses  usually  give  higher  yields  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality  forage  when  grown  in  association 
with  an  adapted  legume. 


iA(al£/ice  <• fRect’/te  fob 

BEEF  PLATE  WITH  HORSERADISH  SAUCE 

(Yield:  3  to  4  Servings)  Vi  cup  sliced  onions 

I  Vi  pounds  beef  plate  floured  Vi  cup  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  shortening  or  celery  leaves 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  Vi  cups  water 

Cut  meat  into  serving  pieces  and  dip  in  flour.  Melt  shorten¬ 
ing  in  heavy  kettle.  Brown  meat  well  on  both  sides.  Add  salt, 
onions,  celery,  and  water.  Cover  and  cook  3  hours.  Serve 
with  Horseradish  Sauce. 

HORSERADISH  SAUCE — Melt  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 
in  a  saucepan,  blend  in  2  tbsp.  flour,  mixing  well.  Slowly  add 
1  cup  milk,  stirring  until  well  mixed,  and  thick  and  smooth. 
Add  1  tsp.  salt, 3  tbsp.  lemon  juice,  1  tbsp.  sugar,  %  cup  horse¬ 
radish.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  thoroughly  heated. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 
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NOW  Is  The  Time— 


To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine. 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made!” 


WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  ns  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 

Craine*  Inc.,  319  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


/f'HetvPocven'7oot  f 

FOR  YOUR  LAWN 
AND  GARDEN  WORK 

...BOLENS  ^ 
HUSKI 


Finish  your  gardening  in  less  time  and  en¬ 
joy  the  better  results  the  new  BOLENS 
HUSKI  Handi-Ho  brings  you.  Tool  control 
steering  eliminates  tugging  ond  lifting; 
handlebar  turning  grips  give  you  split- 
second  clutch  and  throttle  action.  Use  it 
for  lawn  mowing,  garden  work,  snow 
plowing.  With  attachments,  this  versatile 
unit  sells  for  less  than  a  good  power  mower. 
See  your  Bolens  dealer  or  write  for  details. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 

_  253-3  Park  Street  •  Port  Washington,  Wls. 

tetter  performance,  better  price. ..your  best  buy  Is  BOLENS 


Bronze  Fitted 

SUMP  PUMP 

Exceptionally  Low  Price 

$36.95 

DELIVERED 

110V  Standard  make,  1/3 
H.  P.  motor  with  Stain¬ 
less  steel  shaft  sleeve. 
Bronze  bearing.  Solid 
Bronze  impeller,  copper 
float.  Discharge  outlet 
lJ/4"  maximum  capacity 
3,060  gallons  per  hour. 
1  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  M.O.  or  Check  Pay¬ 
able  to 

SEABEE  PUMPS,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  503 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

May  be  ordered  C.  O.  D. 
Plus  freight  charges. 


The  Popular  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 


It  is  now  possible  to  grow  most 
varieties  of  apples  on  very  dwarf  or 
small-size  trees.  This  is  important 
since  it  makes  home  fruit  production 
feasible  where  space  is  limited.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  disease  and  insect  control 
on  these  little  trees  is  much  easier 
.than  on  the  large  standard  trees. 
Hand  sprayers  and  dusters  can  be 
utilized  effectively.  Also,  pruning 
and  harvesting  can  be  done  from  the 
ground,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
ladders. 

The  dwarfness  of  an  apple  tree  is 
determined  largely  by  the  rootstock 
on  which  the  top  variety  is  worked 
by  budding  or  grafting.  For  very 
dwarf  trees,  the  Mailing  IX  (Mailing 


Golden  Delicious  on  Mailing  IX  four 
yeafs  after  planting.  This  tree  pro¬ 
duced  some  apples  two  years  earlier. 
Note  the  large  wooden  stake  for 
support. 

No.  9  or  Mailing  Nine)  rootstock  is 
used.  Most  apple  varieties  on  this 
rootstock  will  bloom  and  produce 
fruit  two  or  three  years  after  plant¬ 
ing  two-year-old  nursery  trees.  Na¬ 
turally  such  early  production  must 
be  low  per  tree  since  the  bearing 
area  is  so  small.  However,  with  prop¬ 
er  training  and  cultural  attention, 
these  little  trees  should  be  capable 
of  bearing  a  bushel  of  fruit  by  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  upward  trend  in  yield  for  the 
following  10  to  15  years.  At  300 
trees  to  the  acre,  the  yield  thus  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  standard  trees. 

There  are  certain  features  about 
very  dwarf  trees  which  militate 
against  their  acceptance  by  com¬ 
mercial  growers.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  relatively  costly,  not  only  on 
a  per  tree  basis  since  the  supply  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  demand,  but 
also  on  an  acre  basis  since  it  takes 
so  many  trees  to  plant  an  acre  in 
comparison  with  standard  trees.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  trees  on  Mailing  IX  often  re¬ 
quire  staking  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years,  due  to  the  brittleness  of 
the  rootstock.  The  writer  has  ob¬ 
served  some  other  plantings  where 
rigidity  was  ample  without  supports. 
In  these  cases,  however,  planting  was 
rather  deeper  than  normally  recom¬ 
mended. 

This  brings  up  a  third  reason  for 
the  failure  of  Mailing  IX  to  attract 
commercial  orchardists.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  on  this  rootstock  will  scion-root 
if  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  (root- 
stock  and  top  variety)  is  at  or  below 
the  ground  level.  This  union  can 
usually  be  seen  as  a  bulge  and  should 
be  above  the  ground  level.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  top  variety — say  McIntosh — 
may  send  out  roots  which  very  quick¬ 
ly  supersede  the  dwarf  roots,  and  the 
tree  becomes  “own-rooted.”  It  then 
proceeds  to  grow  vigorously  and  a 
large  tree  results. 

The  true  dwarf  tree  just  does  not 
fit  into  the  commercial  fruit  growing 
picture  in  this  country,  at  least  at 
the  present  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  always  be  so,  but  until 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  their  ad¬ 
vantages  outweigh  their  disadvant¬ 
ages,  apple  trees  on  Mailing  IX  will 
remain  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
amateur  or  backyard  gardener,  the 
small  home  owner  or  homesteader, 
and  the  farmer  who  wants  to  raise 
his  own  fruit  in  a  small  farm  orchard. 
For  these  folks,  the  dwarf  tree  has 
many  advantages  as  already  indi¬ 
cated.  It  has  the  further  one  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  greater  number  of  varieties 
to  be  grown  on  a  limited  acreage. 

There  is  no  special  secret  in  hand- 
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ling  dwarf  apple  trees  grown  as  little 
trees.  However,  there  are  certain 
procedures  which  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  obtain  the  best  results.  First, 
well-grown  and  well-handled  nurs¬ 
ery  trees  should  be  obtained  from 
a  reliable  nursery,  unless,  of  course, 
one  propagates  his  own  trees.  Not 
only  the  variety  but  the  rootstock 
should  be  known.  Since  Mailing  IX 
is  the  only  very  dwarf  rootstock  now 
recommended  and  generally  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  important  to  designate  this 
rootstock  on  orders  for  dwarf  trees. 
Do  not  accept  other  Mailing  root¬ 
stocks  unless  you  want  larger  trees. 

Mailing  rootstocks  are  numbered 
from  one  to  16  or  higher.  Of  these, 
only  Mailing  VIII  and  Mailing  IX 
are  very  dwarfing,  and  only  Mailing 
IX  is  available  to  any  extent.  Mailing 
VII  is  next  in  vigor,  producing  trees 
that  are  perhaps  twice  as  large  as 
Mailing  IX.  In  other  words,  these 
are  semi-dwarf,  rather  than  very 
dwarf.  Then  come  the  less  dwarfing 
semi-dwarf  rootstocks  which  make 
trees  one-half  to  three-quarters  the 
size  of  standard  trees.  These  include 
Mailing  numbers  VI,  V,  IV,  I  and 
possibly  XIII.  In  general,  apple  va¬ 
rieties  on  these  stocks  grow  too  large 
to  be  called  dwarfs,  are  not  suitable 
as  dwarf  trees,  and  should  not  be  sold 
as  dwarf  trees.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  trees  may  find  a  place  in  com¬ 
mercial  orcharding,  where  growers 
desire  slightly  smaller  than  the  usual 
standard  trees  to  facilitate  cultural, 
pest .  control,  pruning  and  harvesting 
operations.  There  is  a  trend  toward 
smaller  trees,  and  it  may  be  that 
these  clonally,  or  vegetatively,  prop¬ 
agated  rootstocks  will  be  used  to  an 
increasing  extent.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  most  promising  of  these 
Mailing  rootstocks  seem  to  be  IX, 
VII,  II,  and  I.  These  are  listed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  attained  by  trees 
propagated  on  them,  with  No.  IX  as 
the  most  dwarf  and  No.  I  as  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  four. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name 
Mailing  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  term  dwarf.  Investigators 
at  the  East  Mailing  Experimental 
Station  in  England  isolated  varieties 
from  rootstock  mixtures,  and  desig¬ 
nated  them  by  numbers  starting  with 
No.  1.  Because  of  this  classification, 
the  Mailing  designation  naturally  be¬ 
came  closely  associated  with  the 
various  rootstock  numbers.  Since 
there  was  a  keen  interest  in  our  own 
country  in  dwarf  trees,  the  name 
Mailing  gradually  came  to  mean  a 
dwarfing  type  of  rootstock.  This  idea 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  of 
course.  In  addition  to  the  very  dwarf 
and  semi-dwarf  rootstocks,  there  are 
some,  like  Mailing  XII,  XV  and  XVI, 
which  definitely  produce  standard¬ 
sized  trees  with  most  varieties.  It  is 
regrettable  that  trees,  on  other  than 
the  very  dwarfing  Mailing  No.  IX, 
have  been  sold  as  true  dwarf  apple 
trees.  In  most  cases,  the  recipients 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  not 
disgruntled. 

When  a  “dwarf”  apple  tree  in  a 
favorable  location  fails  to  bloom 
after  three  or  four  years  from  plant¬ 


ing,  and  continues  to  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly,  one  of  two  factors  is  usually  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  rootstock  is  not  Mail¬ 
ing  IX,  or  the  tree  has  been  planted 
sufficiently  deep  to  allow  scion-root¬ 
ing.  The  latter  sometimes  can  be 
corrected  by  digging  away  the  dirt 
and  cutting  off  the  roots  originating 
from  the  top-variety. 

Several  varieties  are  available  on 
very  dwarf  or  semi-dwarf  rootstocks. 
McIntosh  is  still  the  number  one 
commercial  variety  but  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scab  than  some  others. 
In  a  home  orchard,  several  varieties 
ripening  at  different  times  should  be 
considered.  Possible  choices  might  be 
made  from  the  following  list  ar¬ 
ranged  approximately  in  the  order  of 
ripening:  Crimson  Beauty,  Lodi. 

Duchess,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Milton,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Cortland, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Cox  Orange, 
Delicious,  Wagener,  Jonathan,  Bald¬ 
win,  Stayman,  Golden  Delicious, 
and  Northern  Spy.  Golden  or  Yellow 
Delicious  does  exceptionally  well  on 
Mailing  IX,  and  this  rootstock  brings 
Northern  or  Red  Spy  into  bearing  ex¬ 
tremely  early  in  comparison  with 
standard  or  seedling  rootstocks. 

Dwarf  trees  need  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  and  should  never  be  placed  in 
a  shady  location.  Trees  on  Mailing 
IX  should  be  set  about  12  by  12 
feet  whereas,  with  semi-dwarf  trees, 
a  planting  distance  of  at  least  20  by 
20  feet  is  advisable.  Trees  should  be 
planted  in  good  soil  with  sufficient 
drainage  and  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible.  It  is  usually  a  good  policy 
to  use  the  top  soil  to  pack  around 
the  roots  in  the  planting  hole,  but 
no  commercial  fertilizer  should  be 
included. 

If  the  trees  are  planted  in  sod,  it 
is  important  to  suppress  the  grass 
around  the  trees  by  heavy  mulching 
or  by  cultivation.  This  prevents  the 
sod  from  competing  with  the  trees  for 
water  and  nutrients.  If  heavily 
mulched  with  hay  or  compost,  it  is 
unlikely  that  added  fertilization  will 
be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  sawdust  or  straw  which  yield 
little  of  nutrient  value,  the  use  of 
manure  or  other  fertilizer  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  required  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  suitably  vigorous  and  productive 
condition. 

Dwarf  apple  trees  need  a  relatively 
high  condition  of  nutrition  since  the 
root  systems  are  limited  in  extent. 
Furthermore,  these  trees  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  fruit,  per  unit  of 
leaf  area,  than  many  standard  trees 
and  cannot  withstand  poor  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  drought  as  well.  In  addition 
to  nominal  use  of  mineral  or  prefer¬ 
ably  organic  fertilizer,  surface 
mulching  is  very  effective  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  productive  top  inches  of  the 
soil  a  better  feeding  area  for  the 
roots  of  dwarf  trees.  Hay,  green 
grass,  lawn  clippings,  and  compost 
are  all  good  mulch  materials. 

Well  grown  dwarf  apple  trees  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  bloom  heavily 
and  to  set  too  much  fruit.  Proper 
thinning  of  the  young  apples  is  im¬ 
portant  in  order  to  forestall  break¬ 
age  of  limbs,  and  to  assure  good  fruit 


A  young  orchard  of  several  varieties  of  apples  on  Mailing  IX.  Many  trees 
blossomed  the  second  year  after  planting,  as  shown.  The  area  is  cultivated 
except  immediately  around  the  trees  where  a  sawdust  mulch  was  main- 
,  tained.  Also,  note  the  iron  pipe  stakes. 
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size.  Also,  over-production  in  any 
one  year  may  bring  about  biennial 
bearing  which  is  highly  undesirable. 
Thinning  can  be  done  about  four  to 
six  weeks  after  bloom,  leaving  one 
apple  every  six  to  eight  inches  and 
only  one  apple  per  spur. 

A  problem  requiring  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  generally  is  pre¬ 
venting  mice  and  rabbits  from  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  bark  of  trees.  The  menace 
to  dwarf  trees  from  these  animals 
is  a  real  one  and  deserves  careful 
consideration.  Probably  the  best 
method  is  to  protect  each  tree  with 
a  circular  guard  of  hardware  cloth 
(quarter-inch  mesh  galvanized  wire). 
The  wire  should  extend  three  or  four 
inches  into  the  ground  and  as  high 
as  the  lowest  limb  on  the  trunk. 
When  the  snow  is  deep,  rabbits  some¬ 
times  will  cut  off  small  branches  in 
the  tops  of  trees.  Repellant  paints 
are  used  to  a  certain  extent  to  avoid 
such  damage  but  are  not  entirely 
dependable. 

With  dwarf  trees,  pest  control  is 
much  easier  than  with  large  trees. 
In  fact,  good  results  can  be  obtained 
using  one  of  the  so-called  all-purpose 


dust  or  spray  mixtures.  The  all¬ 
purpose  designation  simply  means 
that  the  mixture  contains  chemicals 
to  control  diseases  as  well  as  both 
sucking  and  chewing  insect  pests. 
Because  they  are  less  messy,  and 
more  easily  and  quickly  applied, 
dusts  are  often  preferred.  A  good 
dusting  program  begins  as  soon  as 
the  buds  open,  with  subsequent 
applications  at  seven  to  10  day 
intervals  through  May,  June  and 
July.  Applications  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  air 
is  quiet  and  the  foliage  is  moist  from 
dew,  are  especially  effective.  In 
addition,  it  is  good  practice  to  renew 
the  dust  coverage  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  rains.  This  schedule  may 
seem  a  bit  complicated  but  actually 
it  takes  a  very  few  minutes  to  cover 
several  drawf  trees  with  a  good  hand 
duster.  The  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
foliage  and  fruit  constantly  protected 
in  order  to  prevent  disease  and  in¬ 
sect  attack.  There  are  some  pests, 
such  as  scale  insects  and  red  mite, 
that  will  not  be  adequately  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  schedule  and  special 
treatment  may  be  required. 


Where  Friendship  is  the  Main  Harvest 

Near  the  little  village  of  Levanna  interest,  many  have  become  pro¬ 
in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  on  ficient  masters  of  our  American  ma¬ 


Cedar  Cliff  Farm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Moi'se  have  for  over  30  years 
been  harvesting  a  crop  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship. 

The  Morse  180-acre  farm,  over¬ 
looking  Cayuga  Lake,  one  of  New 
York  State’s  beautiful  Finger  Lakes, 
lends  itself  to  a  diversity  of  farm¬ 
ing  activities.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle 
and  sheep  are  raised.  Fruit  orchards 
thrive  on  the  lakeside  and  certified 
seed  grains  are  scientifically  pro¬ 
duced.  Here  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
berries  are  cultivated  and  vineyards 
are  productive. 

Mr.  Morse’s  deepest  desire  was  to 
serve  youth.  Having  no  children  of 
his  own,  he  became  over  the  years  a 
father  to  many  youth  of  all  races, 
religions,  and  nations.  He  believed 
that  by  giving  youth  a  good  time  in 
his  Youth  Hostel  and  teaching  them 
normal  work  on  his  farm,  he  could 
give  them  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
God.  He  firmly  believed  that  the 
problems  of  the  world  can  best  be 
solved  by  religion  and  that  the  future 
depends  entirely  upon  the  training 
given  youth. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Morse 
started  to  take  young  men  and 
women  to  work  with  him  on  his 
farm;  naturally  he  included  some 
youth  from  foreign  countries. 
Brotherhood  meant  to  him  that  all 
men  are  brothers.  Mr.  Morse  co¬ 
operated  with  nearby  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  in  giving  their  agricultural 
students  some  actual  experience.  For 
many  years,  large  groups  of  young 
men  and  women  have  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  farm  and  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morse.  Some  came  for  a 
few  days,  other  for  months,  and 
many  stayed  a  year.  Each  youth,  boy 
or  girl,  did  the  jobs  on  the  farm 
best  suited  to  his  desires,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities.  As  far  as  possible, 
everyone  gained  a  well-rounded 
knowledge  of  all  general  farm  work 
from  hand  labor  to  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  mechanized  machines. 

Mrs.  Morse’s  interest  in  her 
husband’s  project  was  heightened  by 
her  former  teaching  experience  in  a 
private  school  where  many  foreign 
youths  were  students.  She  has  lent 
her  enthusiasm  in  helping  these 
young  men  and  women  gain  farm, 
home,  and  community  experiences. 
Any  morning  one  could  see  a  group 
of  young  people  gathered  around 
Mrs.  Morse’s  breakfast  table,  which 
was  piled  high  with  steaming  and 
inviting  food  prepared  in  her  kitchen. 
Hearty  “Good  Mornings”  would  be 
said  in  many  native  tongues.  During 
1946,  as  many  as  15  nations  were 
represented.  The  food  was  eagerly 
devoured  and  the  tasks  of  the  day 
begun.  Many  times  the  Morses 
learned  valuable  things  from  these 
young  people.  Most  of  all,  they  valued 
the  friendship  and  companionship  of 
these  boys  and  girls. 

The  youth  from  the  countries  less 
mechanized  in  agriculture  admixed 
and  were  fascinated  by  our  American 
farming,  and  wanted  to  leai'n  and 
understand  it.  Through  their  keen 


chines.  One  thing  the  Morses  sought 
eagerly  to  do  was  to  learn  what  each 
of  their  foreign  youths  wished  to 
learn  and  observe.  If  they  were 
going  back  to  their  own  countries 
to  help  in  rural  lffe,  they  might  like 
to  know  about  our  farm  co-ops  or 
about  our  ways  of  extending  credit 
to  young  men  starting  farms.  A 
boy  who  was  going  back  to  his 
country  to  help  fight  the  harmful 
insects  and  pests  of  his  native 
country  might  wish  to  know  how 
our  farmers  and  fruit  men  put  theory 
into  practice.  We  have,  as  a  nation, 
a  reputation  for  getting  things  done 
and  they  want  to  know  how  we  do  it. 
Many  of  them  want  so  simple  a  thing 
as  to  know  how  to  purchase  garments 
to  replenish  then’  wardrobes.  They 
appreciate  deeply  being  referred  to  a 
salesman  who  will  help  them  get  the 
best  return  for  their  money. 

Some  of  these  young  people  have 
returned  to  their  own  countries  to 
become  experts  in  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence.  Others  will  stay  in  America  to 
practice  their  agricultural  knowledge, 
or  to  teach,  or  to  do  experimental 
work.  Wherever  they  decide  to 
practice  their  farm  experience,  the 
influence  gained  in  the  home  of  the 
Morses  will  go  with  them.  Besides 
a  thorough  farm  training,  these 
youth  from  all  over  the  world  have 
learned  to  understand  agricultural 
terms  not  found  in  textbooks.  Most 
important  of  all,  they  have  learned, 
by  sharing  the  life  of  these  deeply 
religious  and  one-world  conscious 
farm  folk,  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
friendship  across  the  seas  which  will 
cement  inteimational  peace  more 
strongly  than  any  conference  table. 

The  picture  has  now  changed. 
In  March,  1947,  just  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Morse  died.  The  work  has  been 
nobly  earned  on  since  then  but  of 
course  somewhat  reduced  in  activities. 
Former  students  have  returned  to 
give  enthusiastic  help  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Because  of  what  these  youth  have 
done  to  help  Mi's.  Morse  in  this 
crisis,  she  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  her  husband’s  belief  —  that 
the  future  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
hands  of  youth  trained  in  demo¬ 
cratic  principles.  As  Mr.  Morse  grew 
older,  he  realized  that  his  energies 
for  farm  work  were  lessening.  He 
looked  ahead  and  saw  that  his  farm 
would  have  to  be  put  to  a  purpose 
other  than  agriculture.  His  plans 
did  not  materialize  before  his  death; 
but  the  plans  move  on  and  in  the 
words  of  a  former  youth  on  the  farm: 
“It  is  for  us  here  and  now,  to  catch 
a  measure  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Lord,  and  for  .n^ch  to  carry  on  in 
that  spirit  wT...  determination, 
tolerance  and  love.” 

If  there  were  more  people  in  every 
country  like  the  Morses  of  Cedar 
Cliff  Farm,  building  up  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  respect  each  among 
the  other,  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  for  all  of  us  to  live  securely 
in  a  world  of  peace.  H.  Buckley 
Massachusetts 


EVERY  feature 
every  farmer  wants! 


New  Idea 

TRACTOR  MOWERS 

FIRST  with  farmers  who  put  performance  first — that’s  the 
completely  modern,  quality-built  NEW  IDEA  Tractor  Mower. 
And  first  time  you  use  this  advanced  machine,  you’ll  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  thousands  of  owners. 

You  can  easily  adjust  and  hitch  the  NEW  IDEA  Mower  to 
any  tractor  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  tracks  perfectly  .  .  . 
takes  sharp  corners  freely  .  .  .  operates  smoothly,  quietly  and 
dependably.  And  most  important,  watch  how  much  faster 
every  mowing  job  goes — whether  you’re  cutting  hay,  clipping 
hilly  pastures  or  stubble — when  it’s  a  reliable  NEW  IDEA 
Mower  following  your  tractor.  Remember:  it  takes  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  to  earn  nation-wide  farmer  preference.  You  get  it 
in  any  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Machine. 


A  flexible 


self-contained  mower 
that  works  with  any  modern  tractor. 
Quick,  easy  hitch.  Completely  power 
operated.  Turns  square  corners  — 
cutter  bar  swings  hay  out  of  way. 
Non-dogging  knives.  Fully  armored 
at  all  vital  points. 


An  all-new  rake,  specially  built  to 
suit  tractor  speeds — doesn't  batter 
hay.  Flexible  spiral  reel,  reversible 
for  tedding.  Patented  double-curved 
teeth,  quickly  detachable.  Readily 
adjusted  to  varying  conditions.  Un¬ 
usually  well  protected  against  wear. 


Add  the  host  of  extra-value  features  found  only  in  these  and 
other  husky  NEW  IDEA  machines  .  .  .  advantages  your  dealer 
will  gladly  explain  in  detail  .  .  .  and  you'll  hardly  settle  for  less 
than  NEW  IDEA  offers.  Mail  coupon  for  free  folders. 


Division 


sx  new  Idea 

Farm  Equipment  a/ 


Dept.  409,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 


Send  free  descriptive  folders  on  the  following 

Manure  Spreaders  □  Husker-Shredders  Q  Hay  Loaders 

Wagons  Q  Portable  Elevators  Q  Corn  Snappers 

Tractor  Mowers  □  Transplanters  Q  Hand  Shellers 

Corn  Pickers  □  4-Bar  Tractor  Rakes 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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KEEP  LAND  "UNDER  COVER 


FEED  YOUR  CROPS  ARMOUR'S 


FOR  8ETTER  SOIL  -  8IG0ER  YIELDS 


Growers  are  recognizing  that  keeping  land  “under  cover” 
with  soil-holding  and  soil-building  crops  raises  land  values 
and  increases  crop  production  and  farm  income.  Armour’s 
Big  Crop  Fertilizers  are  another  important  part  in  profitable 
farming.  They  help  to  bring  crops  on  earlier  —  to  increase 
yields  —  to  improve  crop  quality.  For  greater  success  in  your 
farm  program,  use  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  regularly  — 
for  bigger,  better  crops  and  to  develop  soil  fertility  from 
year  to  year. 


WHAT'S  BEHIND  ARMOUR'S 


BIG  CROP 


For  well  over  fifty  years  Armour  has 
manufactured  quality  plant  foods  for 
the  nation’s  food  growers. Today, when 
you  buy  Big  Crop  Fertilizers,  you  get 
the  finest  plant  foods  that  modern 
methods  and  long  experience  can  pro¬ 
duce.  See  the  results  on  your  next  crop. 
Order  Armour’s  now. 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 


March  5,  1949 


Know  the  Pests  You  Fight 


“Don’t  fire  until  you  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,”  shouted  Putnam  as  the 
Redcoats  advanced  steadily  towards 
the  waiting  Colonials  entrenched  on 
Breed’s  Hill  near  Boston  in  a  battle 
that  may  have  changed  history. 

Fruit  growers,  too,  can  change  “his¬ 
tory”  by  heeding  the  advice  in  Put¬ 
nam’s  famous  words.  There  is  just 
so  much  “ammunition.”  Every  “vol¬ 
ley”  must  count!  So,  spray  or  dust 
when  the  “redcoats”  are  most  vulner¬ 
able,  when  you  can  “see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes.” 

But  do  we  know  the  pests  in  our 
orchard?  De  we  know  the  vulner¬ 
able  stages  in  their  life  cycles  and 
the  exact  times  when  the  right  ma¬ 
terials  will  accomplish  the  job  well? 
What  parts  of  the  tree  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  to  reach  those  pests?  The  outcome 
of  the  battle  against  pests  may 
hinge  upon  how  well  we  can  answer 
such  questions.  Let’s  hurry  through 
a  few  orchard  situations  to  see 
whether  we  understand  how  to  hold 
and  direct  our  fire. 

Pear  Psylla 

Last  Summer  and  Fall  I  saw  many 
pear  trees  with  the  foliage  covered 
with  a  black,  sooty  material.  It  was 
pretty  bad  on  the  fruit  too  and  in 


The  eggs  of  the  pear  psylla  can  he 
seen,  greatly  enlarged,  on  this 
branch.  About  the  second  to  the 
fourth  real,  warm  sunny  day  in  the 
Spring  is  the  time  to  make  a  thorough 
coverage  of  such  infested  trees  with 
a  dormant  oil  spray. 

some  orchards  the  leaves  were  partly 
dead  and  many  had  dropped  early. 
Evidently  the  pear  psylla  had  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  during  the  Summer. 
The  black  stuff  is  a  growth  of  sooty 
mold  in  the  sticky  honey-dew  se¬ 
creted  by  the  nymphs  or  young  of  the 
psylla  as  they  feed  on  the  leaves. 

This  pear  psylla  can  be  controlled 
all  right,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  is  easier  to  do  so.  Right  now  the 
adult  flies  are  hidden  away  under 
loose  bark  or  in  other  protected 
places  about  the  orchard.  With  the 
first  real  warm,  sunny  days  in  early 
Spring,  while  the  buds  are  still  dor¬ 
mant,  these  psylla  flies  come  out  of 
hiding.  They  swarm  over  the  twigs, 
spurs  and  buds  preparing  to  lay  their 
elongate,  yellowish-white  eggs  in  the 
crevices.  Activity  varies  with  the 
weather,  but  it  takes  but  a  very  few 
warm  days  to  start  egg  laying. 

About  the  second  to  fourth  really 
warm  sunny  day  is  when  we  can  “see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes.”  At  this 
time  a  good  thorough  coverage  of  the 
trees  with  a  dormant  oil  will  kill 
many  adult  flies  and  repel  others 
that  may  have  escaped.  Egg  laying 
may  be  kept  to  a  minimum  with  this 
application. 

Perhaps  the  musket  jammed,  or 
more  likely  we  didn’t  get  the  spray 
rig  tuned  up  in  time  to  put  on  that 
oil  before  eggs  were  laid.  No  use  to 
put  on  oil  now!  It  will  not  kill  enough 
of  those  eggs.  But  we  do  have  one' 
more  chance.  Most  of  the  psylla 
eggs  will  have  been  laid  but  probably 
few,  if  any,  hatched  by  the  time 
about  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
of  green  tissue  is  exposed  on  the  fruit 
buds.  At  this  time  any  one  of  the 
dormant  type  DN’s  or  dinitro  com¬ 
pounds  may  be  used  to  kill  those 
eggs.  A  little  tip  scorching  may  oc¬ 
cur,  but  it  is  not  serious.  Of  course, 
anyone’s  trees  always  stand  the 


chance  of  becoming  reinfested  from 
neighboring  unsprayed  trees.  Or, 
since  the  pear  psylla  may  complete 
three  full  generations  in  a  Summer, 
just  a  few  adults  or  eggs  missed  in 
early  sprays  can  be  important.  It  is 
well  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
the  syrup-like  honey-dew  on  leaves 
and  leaf  stems.  If  seen,  a  Summer 
application  of  nicotine  sulphate  alone 
or,  if  DDT  or  sulfur  have  not  been 
applied  within  three  weeks,  use  a 
combination  of  Summer  oil  and  nico¬ 
tine  for  a  better  job. 

Stop  Peach  Tree  Borers 

Before  some  of  the  new  organic 
insecticides  were  discovered,  our  fight 
against  that  borer  in  peach  trees  was 
not  entirely  successful.  In  making 
treatments  on  the  base  of  the  tree  in 
the  Fall  or  Spring  with  crystals  of 
paradichlorobenzene,  we  were  holding 
our  fire  too  long.  The  “redcoats”  had 
overrun  the  redoubts  and  caused  a 
great  deal  of  damage  before  we  could 
clean  them  out.  And  then  you  could 
always  find  a  few  borers  too  high  on 
the  trunks  to  be  reached  by  the 
treatment.  Perhaps  you  dug  them 
out,  a  process  that  could  damage  the 
tree  as  much  as  the  borers  would. 

Peach  tree  borers  spend  the  Winter 
as  borers  of  nearly  all  sizes  in  the  liv¬ 
ing,  inner  bark  of  the  trees.  As  the 
weather  warms  up,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed.  Masses  of  gum  and 
frass  on  the  trunk  or  at  the  soil  level 
easily  identify  the  trees  infested 
with  borers.  Borers  become  mature, 
build  a  cocoon  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
wound  on  the  tree,  and  soon  trans¬ 
form  into  moths.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  seen  the  metallic  blue,  clear 
winged  female  moth  with  a  brilliant 
orange  band  around  the  body  behind 
the  wings.  These  moths  live  only  a 
few  days,  but  during  that  time  may 
lay  several  hundred  eggs.  Since  the 
borers  do  not  all  mature  at  the  same 
time,  moths  continue  to  emerge  here 
in  the  Northeast  from  early  July  un¬ 
til  September.  So  all  during  that 
period  eggs  are  being  laid  generally 
on  the  bark  of  trunks,  crotches  and 
low  limbs.  Hatching  takes  place  in 
about  ten  days. 

This  egg-laying,  egg-hatching  pe¬ 
riod  is  critical  in  the  battle  against 
the  peach  tree  borer.  Now  is  the 
time  to  fire,  and  ammunition  is  DDT. 
Two  or  three  applications  of  spray 
containing  an  emulsion  or  wettable 
powder  form  of  DDT  at  standard  con¬ 
centrations  will  keep  those  little  bor¬ 
ers  from  entering  the  bark.  Use 
some  force  in  the  spray  to  drive  it 
into  cracks  and  crevices.  Fire  the 
first  volley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hatching  period  and  repeat  it  every 
18  to  20  days  through  August. 

Apple  Pests 

On  apples  we  find  the  number  of 
different  pests  much  increased  as 
compared  to  other  tree  fruits.  All  of 
them  may  become  important  but  no 
one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
which  ones  are  likely  to  cause  serious 
injury  in  any  particular  year.  Aphis 
(three  kinds),  bud  moth,  codling 
moth,  European  red  mite,  leafhopper, 
fruit  tree  leafroller,  red  banded  leaf- 


Either  in  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring,  during  the  dormant  period, 
is  the  time  to  spray  in  order  to  kill 
the  apple  bud  moths  which  are  then 
hibernating  in  their  little  cocoons 
as  shown. 
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roller,  plum  and  apple  curculios  and 
still  others  might  be  mentioned.  Any 
of  these  may  become  serious  pests  in 
some  orchards  unless  the  right  am¬ 
munition  is  directed  at  the  vulnerable 
spot  in  their  cycle. 

The  bud  moth  often  becomes  a 
serious  pest  in  apple  orchards.  In 
addition  to  destroying  fruit  buds 
early  in  the  Spring,  the  caterpillars 
of  this  little  moth  may  cause  exten¬ 
sive  losses  to  ripening  fruit  in  the 
Fall.  At  that  time  partly-grown 
chocolate-brown  caterpillars  may  be 
found  between  leaves  or  under  a  leaf 
which  is  tied  down  to  a  fruit.  The 
feeding  punctures  appear  as  two,  three 
or  more  distinct  small  holes  where 
the  little  larva  has  chewed  through 
the  skin  and  eaten  out  a  shallow  cav¬ 
ity.  Previous  to  this  fruit-feeding 
period,  in  July  and  August,  you  may 
have  noticed  mines  in  the  leaves 
where  all  the  green  tissue  had  been 
eaten.  Little  specks  of  black  frass 
clutter  up  the  mine  and  usually  a 


black  larval  case  stretches  across  the 
clear  area.  A  tiny  chocolate-brown 
caterpillar  may  be  found  in  the  case. 

r  Is  that  the  time  to  fire  my  shot?” 
asks  the  fruit  grower.  No,  at  least 
not  until  that  new  wonder  insecticide, 
parathion,  is  perfected.  With  present 
materials  like  DDT,  lead  arsenate 
and  nicotine  sulphate  one  often 
misses  the  target.  The  early  Spring 
or  late  Winter  dormant  period  is  the 
time  when  fruit  growers  can  mow 
bud  moths  down.  At  that  time  the 
tiny  brown  caterpillars  are  tucked 
away  in  a  little  cocoon  or  hiber- 
naculum  made  of  silken  threads  and 
bits  of  bark  or  other  debris.  They 
resemble  the  bark  of  the  spurs  and 
twigs,  but  can  be  found  by  examin¬ 
ing  closely  the  angles  formed  by  the 
spurs  and  twigs  or  similar  spots. 
Thousands  of  them  may  occur  on  a 
single  tree.  If  wiped  out  now,  no 
fruit  buds  will  be  destroyed  nor  will 
there  be  a  Summer  brood  to  cause 
trouble  later. 


The  dormant-type  dinitro  com¬ 
pounds  or  DN's  will  do  the  job.  When 
done  thoroughly,  one  shot  is  enough, 
because  you  will  have  fired  when  you 
could  see  ‘‘the  whites  of  their  eyes.” 

So  it  goes,  down  through  the  list 
of  apple  pests.  “Superior”  type  dor¬ 
mant  oils  of  the  delayed  dormant 
type  for  European  red  mite,  DDT 
wettable  powder  when  the  eggs  start 
hatching  in  June  for  codling  moth, 
and  DDT  and  lead  arsenate  on  the 
undersides  of  the  foliage  at  calyx,  and 
the  first  two  cover  sprays  for  red- 
banded  leafroller  first  brood,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  surefire  pest  control. 

With  the  development  of  new  in¬ 
secticides  and  new  equipment  for  ap¬ 
plying  them,  more  vulnerable  spots 
in  the  life  histories  will  be  found. 
Life  cycles  will  not  change  noticeably, 
but  our  method  of  attack  may.  We 
will  be  successful  only  if  we  know 
our  pests  well  enough  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Putnam’s  famous  order. 

Massachusetts  E.  H.  Wheeler 


A  Responsibility  of  All  Insurance  Companies 


Rural  weekly  newspapers  report  an 
endless  chain  of  local  fires  and  acci¬ 
dents.  In  too  many  such  unforeseen 
occurrences,  insufficient  insurance 
attempts  to  do  too  much  with  too 
little.  One  school  of  thought  thinks 
that  rural  residents  are  unwilling  to 
pay  sufficient  premium  to  adequately 
protect  their  own  risks.  Another  feels 
that  rural  local  agents  are  “order 
takers”  and,  accustomed  to  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  too  often 
leave  their  trusting  clients  under-in¬ 
sured  because  they  wish  to  avoid  the 
epithet  “high  pressure  salesman.” 
There  is  still  a  third  group  that  feels 
that  home  office  officials  have  been 
sadly  derelict  because  of  their  lack 
of  familiarity  with  local  risks,  and 
their  general  refusal  to  adequately 
staff  local  claim  agencies  with  trained 
underwriter  production  men  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  local  agents  and  the  insur¬ 
ing  public. 

Because  of  inadequate  insurance, 
statistics  indicate  that  53  per  cent  of 
small  businesses,  once  burned  out, 
never  get  back  into  production  again. 
This  situation  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  farmers  in  any  given  area  who  for 
the  most  part  are  serviced  by  small 
business  men.  Sloppy,  worn  out,  elec¬ 
trical  installations,  clumsy  plumbing 
jobs,  and  hurry-up  carpentry,  com¬ 
bined  with  defective  material,  have 
caused  many  conflagrations.  Few 
rural  schools  boast  adequate  shop  fa¬ 
cilities  to  teach  practical,  every-day 
handicrafts.  Big  business  has  for  the 
most  part  been  apathetic  towards  de¬ 
veloping  rural  markets.  It  seems  they 
have  just  gotten  wise  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  as  many  people  earn 
their  livelihood  in  rural  areas  as  in 
urban. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  for  a 
writer  to  receive  as  many  comments 
as  his  recent  insurance  articles  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  inspired. 
Alfred  I.  Warren,  president  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Appraisal  Co.,  has  been  in 
business  over  35  years.  He  points  out 
that  “not  one  insurance  man  in  a 
hundred  is  thoroughly  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  drastic  demands  in  the 
contract  he  sells.  The  results  are 
that  most  assureds,  when  the  con¬ 
tinually  possible  fires  and  burglaries 
occur,  find  themselves  up  against  the 
adjusters  without  the  means  (Conl- 
plete  Inventory,  Value  of  Each  Item, 
and  Specifications  of  Each  Building) 
of  proving  their  claims  by  meeting 
the  policy’s  exacting  terms,  and  so 
they  find  they  have  been  paying  for 
protection  without  receiving  it.  In 
fact,  the  contracts  even  provide  that 
failing  to  meet  the  terms,  the  insureds 
have  no  claims  sustainable  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity.”  Mr.  Warren, 
because  of  his  correspondence  with 
insurance  company  “brass,”  has  col¬ 
lected  an  imposing  array  of  testimon¬ 
ials  from  company  officials  recom¬ 
mending  the  value  of  appraisals. 

We  come  now  to  a  far  more  sei*ious 
situation.  Take,  for  example,  John 
Applegate,  a  substantial,  successful 
farmer  who,  wishing  to  diversify  his 
investments,  buys  city  property.  As 
property  ownership  entails  risk,  he 
applies  through  a  succession  of  agents 
and  brokers  for  fire  and  liability 
insurance  to  protect  his  investment. 
Weeks  pass,  the  insurance  is  not 
placed,  a  passerby  slips  on  a  broken 
step,  the  building  catches  fire,  and 
poor  Applegate  faces  a  burned-out  in¬ 
vestment  plus  the  possible  loss,  of 


even  his  farm,  involved  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  law  suit.  Is  the  picture  far 
fetched?  Not  at  all!  Why?  Because 
of  existing  laws,  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  requires  that 
for  $1.00  of  casualty  insurance  com¬ 
pany  surplus,  no  more  than  $2.00  of 
new  business  premiums  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  any  one  year.  Fire  companies’ 
requirements  are  even  more  stringent. 
One  medium-sized  company  possess¬ 
ing  a  $16,000,000  surplus,  was  entitled 
to  write  $32,000,000  in  new  premiums. 
At  the  end  of  1947,  they  learned  to 
their  dismay  that  their  volume  ex¬ 
ceeded  $42,000,000.  Partly  because  of 
this  situation,  major  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  opening  no  new  accounts 
and  in  some  instances  are  drastically 
cancelling,  limiting,  and  transferring 
existing  business.  Top  insurance  of¬ 
ficials  claim  that  their  physical  plant 
is  inadequate  to  handle  today’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  Limited  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  office  space  and  generally 
inefficient  help  prohibit  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  new  business  except  in  lim¬ 
ited  amount.  Blocked  currency  in 
previous  reinsurance  sources  prohibit 
acceptance  of  large  risks.  Isn’t  this 
a  fine  reward  for  American  ingenuity, 
incentive  and  thrift?  Work  hard, 
save  your  money,  invest  in  property, 
and  find  yourself  unable  to  insure  it! 

As  a  shining  example  of  ingrown 
insurance  trade  journals,  I  quote  part 
of  an  editorial  from  December’s,  “The 
Casualty  Insuror,”  entitled  “Build  Up 
Profitable  Lines”:  “Although  the 
problem  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
connection  with  the  automobile  and 
its  proportion  to  the  total  business  in 
an  agency,  the  general  statement  can 
be  made  that  automobile  or  any  other 
unprofitable  line  should  not  occupy 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
production  of  either  a  company  or  an 
agency  ...  it  is  extremely  difficult 
simply  to  toss  overboard  automobile 
business.” 

The  fact  that  sufficient  importance 
was  attached  to  this  editorial  to  circu¬ 
late  it  among  agents  and  brokers  as 
a  reprint  illustrates  the  lethargic 
thinking  that  is  prevalent  among  too 
many  insurance  companies. 

Today’s  bright  spot  in  the  turmoil 
amidst  which  insurance  companies 
find  themselves  is  Holgar  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Life  Insurance  In¬ 
stitute.  Some  remarks  attributed  to 
him  take  the  line  that  in  this  day  of 
the  average  man  we  are  going  to  see 
that  his  needs  are  better  recognized. 
I  say,  it’s  about  time!  It’s  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  many  top  life  com¬ 
panies  looked  askance  at  small  appli¬ 
cations  for  life  insurance  submitted 
by  farmers  and  others  who  worked 
with  their  hands.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gratifying  to  many  com¬ 
panies  who  reluctantly  accepted  this 
business  to  note  from  their  records 
that  the  vast  majority  of  this  small 
business  is  still  in  force. 

Polls  for  the  most  part  were  geared 
to  preconceived  opinions  fostered  by 
big  business  and  totally  ignored  pub¬ 
lic  opinfon.  Only  a  handful  of  news¬ 
paper  men  predicted  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  on  November  2  last,  myself  in¬ 
cluded.  Big  business  and  insurance 
companies,  too,  have  failed  to  face 
facts.  Had  they  realized  that  John 
Q.  Citizen  merely  wants  a  normal  de¬ 
gree  of  security,  proper  coordination 
of  his  life,  accident  and  health,  fire, 
liability  insurance,  etc.,  and  that  as 
soon  as  his  earned  income  warranted, 
he  was  determined  to  achieve  his  de¬ 


sires,  then  this  terrific  flood  of  new 
business  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  steps  taken  to  insure  that  phys¬ 
ical  facilities  were  available  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  his  wishes. 

While  engaged  in  research  for  this 
necessarily  brief  article,  I  interviewed 
a  great  many  top  insurance  company 
officials.  Although  it  is  true  that 
some  feeble  efforts  have  been  made 
to  conveniently  package  insurance 
needs,  the  assembly  line  is  too  small. 
Top  officials  feel  that  public  opinion 
would  never  tolerate  a  fire,  casualty, 
accident  and  health,  and  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company,  operating  under  one 
management,  producing  one  package 
properly  filled  and  wrapped  to  serve 
all  of  a  man’s  needs  insurance-wise. 
I  would  like  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  this  one.  Some  insurance 
officials  timidly  indicated  that  it 
might  be  a  good  idea.  But  at  present 
our  insurance  companies  are  handi¬ 
capped  and  hog-tied  by  existing  laws 
supposedly  formulated  by  the  insur¬ 
ing  public  themselves. 

To  immediately  relieve  cramped  of¬ 
fice  facilities,  many  insurance  com¬ 
pany  operations  might  be  transferred 
to  rural  areas.  Better  paid  school 
teachers  might  produce  more  efficient 
typists  and  clerical  help.  Except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  top  insurance 
executives  have  made  few  attempts 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  minor 
clerks.  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
broader  accident  and  health  policies 
for  farmers. 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  conferences  held 
at  some  of  America’s  top  colleges  on 
the  subject  of  social  responsibility.  It 
was  interesting  that  not  a  single  chap¬ 
lain  thought  it  worthwhile  to  attend. 
Top  bracket  business  leaders  were 
present,  including  a  generous  sprink¬ 
ling  of  advertising  executives,  news¬ 
paper  editors,  disinterested  trustees, 
even  a  psychiatrist  or  two.  Yet,  not 
one  sensible  plan  designed  to  meet 
today’s  frustrations  was  advanced  and 
the  listener  gained  the  impression 
that  general  timidity  keynoted  the 
proceedings.  One  also  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  from  these  business  leaders 
that  pregnant  ideas  were  never  given 
birth  at  these  panels  because  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  the 
scene  of  the  discussions  was  not  the 
proper  place  to  get  paid  for  them. 

Today,  when  insurance  company 
vaults  are  filled  with  more  good 
American  dollars  than  those  coffers 
have  ever  held  before,  is  a  good  time 
for  insurance  company  executives  to 
take  a  broad  look  at  their  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  perhaps  even  a  new 
look.  It’s  a  horrible  reflection  on 
hard-working  Americans’  perspicac¬ 
ity  that  they  are  today  finding  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  even  insure  the  fruits  of  their 
endeavors.  P.  T.  Cambell 

New  York 


Pepper  Yields 

What  is  the  average  yield  of 
pepper  plants  per  acre?  How  many 
pepper  plants  would  it  take  to  yield 
100  bushels  of  peppers?  w.  L.  P. 

Michigan 

The  average  yield  of  peppers  is 
600  bushels  per  acre  and  as  peppers 
are  usually  planted  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  8,000  plants  per  acre, 
it  would  take  between  1,300  and  1,400 
plants  to  yield  100  bushels  of  peppers. 


THE  BEST  SEAT 

ON  THE  FAM 

IS  A 
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TRACTOR  SEAT 


You  can  actually 
\  relax  and  work 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down  without 
©ver-fatigue  or  strain  on  a  FLOW- 
TING  Hydraulic  Tractor  Seat. 
Patented  weight  adjustment  feature 
gives  the  same  easy  ride  to  man  or 
boy  regardless  of  size.  The  airplane  j 
shock  absorber  principle  eliminates 
those  backbreaking  jars  and  jolts — j 
even  in  the  roughest  field.  Quickly  j 
installed  on  most  tractors.  Write  for  | 
literature  and  name  of  nearby  dealer,  j 


KNOEDLER 


ISAY  "NEEDIER"! 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC* 

DEPT.  S-3,  STREATOR.  ILLINOIS.  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  YOUR  SOfC 


Install  PBTfCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  All.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  ’  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  .Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


NOTHING  ELSE  IN 
THE  WORLD  LIKE 
IT  FOR  SPEED  IN 
MOWI 


iliWl 

POWER  Ml 


You  haven't  seen  a  mowee 
until  you  have  seen  the 
Newton  Power  Mower 
that  can  be  backed  up 
and  attached  in  three 
minutes.  No  tools  needed 
for  attaching  . . .  cuts  full 
swath  . .  .  operates  easily 
on  all  types  of  terrain  . . . 
safely  controlled  from 
the  driver's  seat  and  fully 
visible  . . .  compact  for 
easy  moving  and  storing 
. . .  all  welded-steel  con¬ 
struction  with  minimum 
wearing  parts.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  details. 


The  entirely 
i f  f  e  rent 
mower  sim¬ 
ply  designed 
to  give  years 
o  f  trouble  - 


H.G.&S.MF6.C0RP. 

NEWTON,  WIS. 

MODELS  FOR:  FORD 
AND  FERGUSON -CASE- 
LEADER  -CUSTOM  AND 
JEEP. 

-  MAKE  QUICK  CASH  !  - 

Sell  friends  newest  nylon  hosiery,  lingerie,  blouses. 
Free  displays.  Complete  line  greeting  cards.  All- 
Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Free  Stationery 
samples.  Special  outfit  offers.  WEAR  WPIGHT, 
1709  ARCH  ST.,  DEPT.  B.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  breakdowns  this  spring... put  a 
tractor  out  of  use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don’t  risk  this  threat 
to  bigger  cash  crops.  Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines  now  and  regularly  with  ESSOLUBE  HD 
Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this  protection  in  two  ways:  'N 

1  •  Contains  special  detergent  that  helps  keep  valves,  rings, 
pistons  and  upper  engine  surfaces  free  from  harmful  sludge 
and  varnish. 

2.  Stays  full-bodied  at  high  temperatures,  flows  freely  when  mo¬ 
tor  is  cold ...  for  all-around  engine  protection  in  any  weather. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES  — strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti¬ 
knock  under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL— a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE -long- 
lasting,  adhesive  grease  that 
stays  on  the  job  under  rough 
going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  tor 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Countryman's  Journal 

Year  after  year  the  mail  order 
company  sent  four  catalogs  to 
Mountain  View  Farm.  That  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  odd  times  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  family  had  sent 
in  special  orders.  The  regular  orders 
were  in  Fall  and  Spring;  and  of  the 
two,  the  Spring  order  was  by  all 
odds  the  more  important.  Occasion¬ 
ally  Mother  would  say,  “I  think  I 
ought  to  write  them  and  tell  them 
they  need  send  only  one.”  But  my 
three  sisters  and  I  agreed  on  this 
point  —  if,  as  Father  claimed,  we 
never  did  on  anything  else. 

Four  of  the  big  bulky  volumes 
meant  the  whole  family  could  con¬ 
centrate  at  mail  order  time.  Father 
sat  before  the  kitchen  stove,  his  wool- 
socked  feet  were  on  the  nickeled 
shelf  at  the  front  of  the  open  oven. 
Mother  sat  in  her  low  Boston  rocker, 
near  the  front  end  of  the  stove  and 
beside  the  small  kitchen  table  where 
she  did  the  cooking  preparation.  The 
three  girls  and  I  sat  in  the  straight- 
backed  chairs  around  the  eating  table. 
We  pushed  the  lazy  Susan  to  one 
end.  We  put  the  big,  brass-bowled 
lamp  with  the  cream-colored  shade 
decorated  with  purple  violets  in  the 
center.  The  girls  hunched  over  one 
catalog.  I  had  another. 

Back  in  1910  the  semi-annual 
order  was  serious  business.  Through 
the  Winter  Father  had  been  jotting 
down  items  he  needed  in  the  back 
of  the  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Mother 
kept  her  list  in  the  kitchen  table 
drawer.  Sisters  never  seemed  to  get 
organized.  As  they  turned  the  pages 
and  looked  at  the  illustrations,  it  en¬ 
gendered  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  giggling  and  whispering. 

I  wasn’t  curious,  of  course,  but. 
just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  I  would 
turn  to  the  clothes  section  and  see 
if  I  could  find  anything  that  justified 
the  amusement.  I  never  could  see 
anything  humorous  about  women’s 
clothes,  except  for  the  hats.  Those 
tremendous  platters  loaded  with 
flowers,  greenery,  ribbons,  ostrich 
feathers  and  miscellaneous  furbelows 
looked  like  a  top-heavy  load.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  think  they  were  any 
more  peculiar  than  the  leaning  tow¬ 
ers  of  Pisa  that  the  ladies  cock  over 
their  foreheads  today  or  the  small, 
flat  pie-tin  roofs  that  half  cover  their 
eyes.  There  was  a  page  of  “Sailor 
And  Ready  to  Wear  Hats  —  Splendid 
Styles  For  Wear  With  Suits  or  Shirt 
Waists  and  Skirts.”  The  price  range 
was  48  cents  to  $1.98.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  hats  were  fairly  inter¬ 
esting:  LaSalle,  Concord,  Dunbar, 
Lyndhurst,  Waldorf,  Georgette,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Boulevard,  Lusitania,  Windsor 
and  Covington.  The  descriptions 
probably  interested  the  girls. 

About  the  Lusitania  it  said: 
“Picture  hat  for  misses  of  16  to  19 
years  who  wear  hair  dressed  large. 
Placque  of  champagne  colored  silk 
pyroxylin  braid  placed  over  entire 
crown  and  gathered  at  base.  Under 
brim  of  closely  gathered  and  tucked 
pink  chiffon,  top  of  brim  a  double 
ruffle  of  plaited  pink  chiffon  edged 
with  narrow  lace.  Dainty  trimming 
of  double  rosette  of  pink  satin  taffeta 
ribbon  about  three  inches  wide, 
centered  with  natural  green  foliage 
and  buds.  Ribbon  extends  around  en¬ 
tire  crown.  Comes  in  champagne  and 
pink  as  described:  in  all  white  with 
pink  or  light  blue  trimming;  all  navy 
blue  with  light  blue  trimming;  in  all 
brown,  champagne  braid  with  light 
blue  chiffon  and  trimming;  all 
colored  hats  with  white  lace,  or  in 
all  solid  back  with  light  blue  trim¬ 
ming.  Mention  color.  Shipping  wt., 
50  ounces.” 

1  suppose  the  gilds  looked  over  the 
pages  of  underthings.  There  was  lots 
of  lace  on  the  longish  drawers,  corset 
covers,  bust  ruffles  and  chemises. 
There  were  many  pictures  of  muslin 
undershirts  and  rusleen  petticoats 
that  “rustle  like  silk,”  pages  of  fine 
knit  summer  union  suits  for  girls  and 
women  and  marvelously  lace-deco¬ 
rated  dresses  for  babies. 

Mother’s  list  was  always  neat  and 
methodical.  She  ordered  needed 
clothes  for  the  family,  a  feCv  bit§  of 
equipment  for  the  kitchen,  some  per¬ 
cale  and  gingham,  some  ribbons  and 
laces.  Occasionally,  when  it  was  time 
to  paper  a  room,  she  and  Father  dis¬ 
cussed  wallpapers  and  we  children 
were  asked  our  opinions.  Even  in 
those  days  the  ad  writers  were  clever 
psychologists.  The  names  of  the 
papers  were  appealing:  Meadow 
Beauty,  Rose  Trellis,  Holland  Nur¬ 
sery,  Moss  Rose,  The  California, 
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Hawthorne  and  American  Beauty 

Father’s  list  was  not  particularly 
exciting.  He  needed  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  farm,  nails,  bolts,  rivets 
and  pieces  of  leather  to  mend  the 
harness.  But  Father  always  ordered 
a  five  pound  box  of  chocolates 
(seconds)  and  a  five  pound  box  of 
mixed  hard  sugar  candies.  If  there 
were  new  horse  blankets  to  be 
ordered,  so  the  Morgan  mares  would 
be  fittingly  covered  in  the  village 
come  Fall,  Father  and  I  would  go 
over  the  pages  together.  The  girls  had 
their  opinions,  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  them,  then  or  now.  But  it 
was  a  fundamental  tenet  in  the 
family  that  Father  and  I  would  make 
the  final  choice  on  things  to  do 
with  the  farm.  I  liked  to  read  the 
names  and  study  the  descriptions 
The  names  were  good:  Rossmore 
Plaid,  Richfield  Silver,  Arapahoe 
Fancy,  Lula  Fancy  Striped,  Redbird 
Plaid,  Improved  Apache,  Cherokee 
Prince,  Jersey  Lily,  Rockaway 
Plaided,  and  Round  Lake  Mottled 
A  horse  blanket  fqr  public  con¬ 
sumption  needed  oomph  and  spizzer- 
inctum.  It  gave  you  a  feeling  of 
comfort  to  read  “This  blanket  is 
furnished  in  two  different  colorings. 
One  style  body  is  small  square  plaids 
of  red  and  black,  striped  with  yellow 
and  green.  The  other  has  a  green  and 
red  body,  drop  box  plaided,  with 
light  gray,  black  and  green  striping.” 
With  color  combinations  like  that  a 
fellow  knew  the  mares  would  be 
stylishly  covered,  when  he  hitched 
them  to  the  rail  in  front  of  Bogg’s 
General  Store. 

The  one  who  had  real  difficulties 
with  his  mail  order  list  was  a  boy 
around  12.  Never  did  available  cash 
resources  match  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  items.  No  matter  how  con¬ 
scientiously  one  had  saved  his  dollars 
from  ice  cutting  time,  woodchopping, 
wood-sawing  and  helping  break  out 
the  roads,  he  never  seemed  to  get 
money  enough  ahead  to  match  the 
total  on  the  list  he  made  out.  He  just 
had  to  have  one  of  those  Black  Cub 
Professional  Baseball  Gloves  with  a 
deep  natural  pocket  “ready  broke.” 
No  question  that  he  needed  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Bristol  Steel  Casting  Rod  of 
genuine  Bristol  Steel.  “This  rod  has 
a  short  cock  grip,  patent  detachable 
finger  hook,  large  polished  silver 
two-ring  guides,  and  large  solid  agate 
double  hole  tip.”  A  boy  felt  the  time 
had  come  to  have  the  “Expert  Bait 
Casting  Outfit”  for  $5.37.  “This  is  a 
complete  outfit  suitable  for  bait  cast¬ 
ing  or  trolling,  and  contains  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  catching  pickerel, 
pike,  bass  and  other  game  fish.” 
Thirty  years  of  fishing  tells  one  that 
though  everything  essential  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  outfit,  it  still  is  no 
guarantee  of  catching  fish. 

A  fellow  had  to  have  other  things: 
a  bat,  a  few  traps  to  be  ready  for 
Fall,  a  pair  of  high- topped  leather 
boots  (the  kind  northern  hunters 
use),  and  a  few  books:  Wild  Indians 
and  Their  Daring  Deeds,  Explo¬ 
rations  and  Adventures  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley  in  the  Wilds  of  Darkest 
Africa,  Famous  Frontiersmen,  Pion¬ 
eers  and  Scouts,  Story  of  The  Wild 
West,  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Great 
Journey  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
Thrilling  Adventures  of  a  Lone  Trap¬ 
per  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  And  that 
Pigs  Is  Pigs  seemed  good.  The  ad 
said,  “The  funniest  of  all  funny 
books.  If  you  have  a  tendency  to 
fceart  trouble,  don’t  read  it.  If  your 
liver  needs  shaking  up,  don’t  miss  it.” 

Finally,  the  lists  would  be  made  on 
the  ruled  paper  blocks  and  Mother 
would  make  the  master  list  on  the 
order  blanks  from  the  catalogs. 
Father  bought  the  money  order  and 
we  settled  back  to  wait  impatiently 
for  the  three  weeks  before  the 
wooden  boxes  would  arrive  by 
freight  at  the  village  depot. 

I  read  an  item  in  the  press  the 
other  day  that  the  mail  order 
companies  send  out  12  to  15  million 
of  the  big  catalogs.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  still  gather  around 
kitchen  stoves  and  the  kitchen  table 
to  make  out  the  lists.  H.  S.  Pearson 
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In  Tune  with  the  Times 


Howard  Curkendall  of  Newark 
Valley,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
diversified  farm  business.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  eggs  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  But  secondary  and  important 
also  are  the  production  of  pork, 
maple  syrup  and  strawberries.  He 
farms  315  acres,  90  acres  of  which 
is  on  the  river  flat.  Seventy  acres 
of  this  flat  land  is  used  for  a  corn, 
wheat  and  hay  rotation,  the  other  20 
acres  as  cropland  pasture.  All  his 
hill  land  is  in  permanent  pasture 
and  woods. 

The  dairy  consists  of  30  cows  and 
25  head  of  young  stock,  all  registered 
Holsteins.  Last  year  the  dairy  aver¬ 
age  was  400  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 
The  poultry  flock  is  handled  this 
way:  each  Spring  3,000  barred-rock 
pullets  are  started,  and  in  the  Fall 
1,800  of  these  pullets  are  housed  for 
Winter  layers,  the  remainder  being 
sold.  Also,  each  Spring  400  Rhode 
Island  red  males  are  started,  the  pick 
of  which  are  placed  in  the  laying 
house  as  breeders.  Thus  Curkendall 
is  in  a  position  to  sell  hatchery  eggs; 
70  per  cent  of  his  annual  production 
of  eggs  is  sold  for  hatching. 

His  pork  business  each  year  con¬ 
sists  of  the  production  of  about  25 
Duroc  pigs.  An  acre  of  strawberries 
is  always  raised  and  the  berries  sold 
at  the  roadside  stand.  In  the  maple 
sugarbush,  Howard  hangs  about  300 
buckets. 

All  this  makes  up  a  diversified 
farm  business- for  Howard  Curken¬ 
dall,  so  typical  of  so  many  farming 
operations  in  the  Northeast. 


“It’s-  just  good  business  these  days 
to  let  electric  motors  do  as  much  of 
the  heavy  work  as  possible  on  a 
poultry  farm,”  says  Elmer  Aho  of 
Interlaken,  in  Seneca  County.  “Our 
laying  houses  are  on  four  floors  in 
one  end  of  a  large  barn.  With  elec¬ 
tric  motors  and  an  elevator  system, 
it’s  no  problem  to  get  the  scratch 
grain  and  the  mash  to  the  500  hens 
on  each  floor.” 

The  system  Elmer  Aho  built  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  cups  on  a  vertical 
conveyer  belt  powered  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Scratch  grain  and  mash 
are  carried  to  the  special  bins  on 
each  of  the  four  floors.  Each  of  the 
bins  holds  about  a  week’s  supply  of 


Marketing  —  No.  1  Project 

(Continued  from  Page  154) 

he  must  do  is  to  recognize  that  he  is 
an  important  link  in  the  chain,  not 
just  an  individual  operating  by  him¬ 
self.  Producers  have  been  woefully 
unappreciative  of  this  fact.  It  is  no 
longer  profitable  just  to  produce  and 
produce  and  produce.  The  producer 
must  become  informed.  He  must 
learn  what  the  market  wants,  the 
shifts  that  are  being  made  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  acceptance.  What 
value  is  Golden  Self  Blanching  celery 
when  the  market  wants  Green 
Pascal?  What  use  to  pick  green 
peaches  that  will  never  ripen?  Why 
harvest  produce  in  the  field  in  such 
a  careless  way  that  the  retailer  must 
trim  excessively  and  charge  a  big 
mark-up  to  cover  his  loss? 

The  producer  must  learn  acreages 
in  various  crops,  seasons  of  produc¬ 
tion,  picking  dates,  weather  factors, 
production  estimates,  prices  and  local 
outlets.  He  needs  to  study  marketing 
problems  much  as  he  has  studied 
production  problems.  He  needs  to 
take  as  great  an  .interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  his  product  as  does 
the  factory  foreman  in  the  articles  he 
manufactures.  He  needs  to  visit  mar¬ 
ket  centers  and  even  try  his  hand  at 
selling  —  for  experience  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  problem. 

Not  all  the  responsibility  rests  on 
the  producer.  There  are  too  many 
watertight  compartments  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  stream.  Movement  should  be 
like  that  in  a  smoothly  flowing  pipe¬ 
line,  each  section  related  to  the  other. 
The  consumer  is  the  one  who  opens 
the  water  tap;  unless  he  does  this, 
there  is  no  flow.  Extra  pressure  at 
the  production  end  of  the  line  will 
do  nothing  more  than  burst  the  pipe, 
spelling  disaster  to  all.  Or,  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  may  be  likened  to  a 
chain.  Chains  work  well  when  used 
with  which  to  pull;  they  are  valueless 
with  which  to  push.  The  consumer 


feed  and  all  of  them  can  be  filled  in 
a  short  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  feed  can  be  elevpted  about  as 
fast  as  one  man  can  unload  it  from 
a  truck,  open  the  bags  and  dump  it. 
“The  elevator  is  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver, “  says  Mr.  Aho. 


At  Cuyler,  in  Cortland  County, 
Charles  Waters  is  operating  a  548- 
acre  farm  with  many  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  in  practice.  In  1919 
Charles  finished  school  and  joined 
his  father,  James  H.  Waters,  and  in 
1924  was  admitted  to  partnership  in 
operation  of  the  farm.  In  1940  he 
bought  the  farm  outright  and  now 
Albert  of  the  third  generation  is 
working  on  the  farm  and  expects  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  near  future. 

That  Waters’  farm  runs  from  the 
top  of  the  hills  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Thus  hilltop  land,  steep  hill¬ 
side  fields  and  flat  valley  bottom  land 
present  a  variety  of  problems.  There 
had  been  hillside  erosion,  wet  spots 
in  the  fields  caused  by  springs  and 
poorly  drained  valley  bottom  fields. 
Under  the  soil  conservation  program 
the  Waters  family  have  put  some  of 
the  wettest  hillside  fields  into  pas¬ 
ture,  and  rearranged  fences  so  that 
the  fields  are  larger  and  plowing  can 
be  done  on  the  contour.  They  have 
built  a  1,700-foot  diversion  ditch  to 
eliminate  soil  erosion  and  wet  spots. 
A  50-acre  field  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  has  been  terraced  to  provide 
better  drainage  for  some  of  their 
best  land.  It  is  now  not  necessary 
to  delay  planting  corn  because  their 
best  corn  land  is  no  longer  too  wet. 


Newell  Goddard  and  his  two  sons, 
William,  28,  and  Harold,  24,  are  now 
operating  a  large  farm  at  East  Homer, 
also  in  Cortland  County.  They  moved 
there  recently  because  they  needed  a 
larger  farm  business.  They  have  500 
acres,  about  half  of  it  on  the  river 
bottom,  the  other  half  hillside  and 
hilltop  land.  Field  crops  last  year 
included  125  acres  of  red  kidney 
beans,  10  acres  of  cabbage,  32  acres 
of  corn  for  silage  and  75  acres  of  hay. 
From  their  herd  of  100  cows  they 
ship  about  26  cans  of  milk  a  day  the 
year  round.  They  plan  to  have  at 
least  70  cows  in  production  at  all 
times.  L.  H.  Woodward 


stai'ts  the  pull,  and  all  back  along 
the  line  the  movement  begins. 

Because  of  this  dependence  on  the 
consumer,  all  eyes  these  days  are 
turning  his  way.  Independents,  chain 
stores,  trade  associations,  advertising 
agencies,  and  production  cooperatives 
are  studying  what  he  wants  and  how 
best  to  deliver  and  satisfy  him.  For 
example,  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  and  other 
groups  are  conducting  classes  all  over 
America  showing  grocers  how  to 
handle,  display,  and  sell  produce. 
True,  it  helps  the  grocer,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  railroad,  but  it  also  helps  both 
the  consumer  and  the  producer.  This 
innovation  is  proving  an  important 
agency  in  perfecting  a  successful 
marketing  chain. 

And  finally,  there  is  need  for  some 
bright,  new  and  youthful  faces  along 
these  channels  of  handling,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  sales  which  take  75  cents 
out  of  each  consumer’s  dollar.  There 
are  a  lot  of  keen  young  men  on  the 
farms  with  good  horticultural  back¬ 
ground  who  might  well  consider 
stepping  into  the  field  of  marketing. 
Those  who  enter  must  do  some 
straight  thinking,  coupled  with  lots 
of  imagination  —  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  horticultural  industry 
could  well  afford  to  recruit  some  of 
its  ablest  young  men  from  production 
and  put  in  their  hands  the  future 
of  the  industry. 


Wanted:  Old  Butter  Churn 

One  of  our  friends  in  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  has  made  a 
hobby  of  collecting  old  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  will  pay  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  the  old  fashioned 
type  of  butter  churn  operated  by  a 
dog  or  sheep. 

All  replies  to  this  inquiry  should 
be  directed  to  Butter  Churn,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  They  will 
be  referred  promptly  to  our  friend. 


It  Costs  You  Less 
to  Get  Good  Hay 
with  CASE  > 


#  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  use  the  Case  Slicer-Baler. 

It  is  free  from  complicated  mechanism — so  simple  that  teen¬ 
age  boys  operate  it.  What’s  more,  it’s  so  moderate  in  price 
that  most  any  farmer  can  afford  to  have  his  own. 

With  your  own  baler  you  can  start  baling  the  minute  your 
hay  is  cured  just  right,  before  sun-bleach  spoils  color  and 
vitamins,  before  over-curing  causes  leaves  to  shatter.  You  run 
less  risk  of  rain,  too. 

You  get  firm,  neat  bales  of  uniform  size  with  a  Case  Slicer- 
Baler.  It  uses  the  standard  wire  tie — proof  against  weather, 
rodents,  insects,  rough  handling  and  long  hauls.  Bales  open 
up  into  uniform  portions  like  sliced  bread,  easy  to  feed  without 
tearing  off  leaves. 

From  hay  in  the  windrow  to  bales  on  the  wagon,  this  baler 
takes  little  labor.  It  handles  windrows  from  7-foot  swaths  at 
the  same  speed  as  tractor  mower  and  rake.  Years  of  use  have 
proved  it  so  sturdy  it  takes  very  little  upkeep. 

Feed  Auger ...  Regular  Equipment 


Headquarters  for  modern  haying.  See 

your  Case  dealer  for  full  information 
on  balers,  tractor  mowers — both  trailer 
and  mounted  types — and  the  4-bar  trac¬ 
tor  side-delivery  rake,  geared  to  make 
fluffy  windrows  at  tractor  speeds.  Write 
for  free  booklet  “How  to  Make  High- 
Protein  Hay.”  Mention  any  size  of  trac¬ 
tor,  any  hay  machine,  combine,  corn 
binder  or  picker,  forage  harvester, 
spreader  or  hammer  mill,  tillage  or 
planting  implements  you  may  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-  71,  Racine,  Wis. 


•  Formerly  available  as  an  extra,  this  feed 
auger  proved  so  popular  that  it  now  is 
supplied  as  regular  equipment.  It  does 
not  drag  the  hay  but  assists  the  gentle¬ 
acting,  leaf-tight  cross-feed  apron.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  light,  fluffy  hay  and 
straw  in  windy  weather,  it  promotes  fast 
work  in  all  crops.  It  can  be  easily  attached 
to  Case  Slicer-Balers  already  in  use. 
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Has  Everybody  Talking. 


And  no  wonder!  You 
can  search  the  world 
over  and  nowhere  will 
you  find  a  tool  with 
the  genuine  usefulness 
of  the  New  VISE-GRIP  wrench.  Does  jobs  impossible 
with  any  other  tool. 

•  LOCKS  with  terrific  grip. 

•  Adjusts  to  pliers  action. 

•  Exclusive  Involute  law  Curve  combined  with 
Knurled  Jaw  Tips,  Thin  Nose  and  Wire  Cutter 
makes  this  tool  perform  with  real  magic. 

Fine  alloy  steel.  Nickel  -plated  finish. 
WITH  Cutter  —  No.  7W  —  7-in.,  $2.25 
No.  IOW  — 10-ln.,  $2.50 
WITHOUT  Cutter— Nos  70—  7-in.,  $1.85 
No.  IOC—  I O-ln.,  $2.25 


It' not  at  your  dealers,  order  direct- 
Postage  paid  it  price  accompanies  order. 


Petersen  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  K-3,  Dewitt,  Hebr. 


LOW  COST 


FARM  PIPE 

A  pipe  made  by  General  Electric  Co.  for 
Army  high  pressure  rocket  shooting  and  un¬ 
used.  Never  before  offered  at  prices  that 
allowed  farm  use.  Size  4Vh"  inside  diameter 
with  Vt"  wall.  Weight  20  lb.  per  10  ft.  length. 
Available  with  standard  pipe  type  high 
pressure  fittings, 

LOOK  AT  THESE  FACTORS: 

1.  Low  cost. 

2.  Light  Weight — Easy  to  handle  and  couple. 

3.  Structurally  very  strong — not  affected  by 
pressures  of  500  p.  s.  i, 

4. '  Chemically  inert — No  rust  or  corrosion; 

Long  life  (for  many  uses  will  outlive 
iron  pipe). 

Send  for  Free  Sample  of  this  pipe  and  data 
sheet  with  complete  descriptive  and  techni¬ 
cal  information. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,  Irrigation  Div. 
Forestdale  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Standard 


»  -ji  memm  R,D£ °*  WALK 

|” SMALL  *FAR  M  Tractors 

mm  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
JrlOW  ■  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

0__  J  m  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

\  FOUR  MODELS 
Cultivates  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
uni  Haying  and  Truck 
Mowfiatn  Crop  Tools.  Run 
,  t  Pumps.  Saws  and 

and  Lawns  w  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — ’Enclosed  Gears ' 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan.) 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.  I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  | 
3261  Como  Avenue  €01-3  West  26th  Street 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
I  Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis- 
|  solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  In  12  to  34  hours.  No 
I  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

|  Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560 -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1949  now  ready.  52nd  year  of  publication. 
Tell  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  80  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mall,  postage  paid, 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  4,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania 

Forty-three  Pennsylvania  potato 
growers  have  reported  yields  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  400  bushels  per  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  P.  D.  Frantz,  Allentown, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers 
Assn.,  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  400  Club,  of  which  two  were  al¬ 
ready  members.  These  two  are 
Morris  and  Richard  Stine  —  771.7 
bushels,  and  William  Bleiler  —  755 
bushels,  both  of  Lehigh  County. 

Other  growers,  qualifying  for  the 
first  time,  include:  Victor  J.  Den- 
linger  773.6  bushels,  Lancaster 
County;  Charles  A.  Betz  764.7, 
Willard  B.  Hamm  624.5,  George  H. 
Weaver  610,  Paul  F.  Zimmerman 

579.6,  Stewart  Hamm  578.3,  George 
F.  Zimmerman  578,  Alvin  J.  German 
543,  Clarence  C.  Zimmerman  538,  and 
Henry  A.  Gruber  517,7,  all  of  Lehigh 
County.  Harold  L.  Kreger  689.3, 
Monroe  County;  Harold  Umble 
662.97,  M.  DeWitt  Green  453,  both 
Chester  County;  John  McDowell  655, 
Mercer  County;  Ross  H.  Lowe  648%, 
and  Jessie  Barnett  575 V\,  both  of 
York  County;  Russel  Henry  632,  and 
Floyd  M.  Merkel  510.6,  both  of  Berks 
County;  J.  J.  Kimmich  617.6,  Beaver 
County;  Waldo  Parsells  592.4,  Tioga; 
Alton  F.  Smith  585.2,  Carbon; 
Charles  W.  Meckley  580,  Adams; 
Claude  F.  Silfies  579.3,  Paul  S. 
Schlegel  559.1,  Robert  M.  Henninger 

551.7,  Ellwood  C.  Mann  504.5, 
William  H.  Schlegel  492,  Samuel  T. 
Uhler  472.6,  Harry  and  Paul  Heffel- 
finger  460,  all  of  Northampton 
County;  George  T.  Barkman  550, 
Somerset;  W.  D.  Finzer  and  Sons 
516.6,  Warren;  K,  W.  Lauer  484.17, 
and  Joseph  H.  Hess  474.4,  Cumber¬ 
land;  Edgar  H.  Antes  483,  Lycoming; 
Leroy  Waring  442.1,  and  Lewis 
Porter  430,  both  Crawford  County; 
David  Vough  440.58,  and  James  B. 
Schoch,  Jr.,  401.3,  both  Sullivan 
County;  Orville  W.  Duvall,  Jr.  437, 
Fulton;  William  O.  Keim  419.6 
Lackawanna;  and  Clair  K.  Halstead 
405,  Butler. 


C.  R.  Hack,  Berwick,  Columbia 
County,  was  elected  president  of 
Luco  (Luzerne  -  Columbia  County 
branch  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative)  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting,  at  which 
reports  showed  a  25  per  cent  gain  in 
dairy  cows  bred  during  1948.  Other 
officers  elected  are:  vice-pres.,  F.  E. 
Bittenbender,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County;  secy-treas.,  Ario  H. 
Everett,  Berwick,  Columbia  County; 
and  T.  K,  Sampson,  Retreat,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  Director. 

E.  S,  O’Mara,  Bradford,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  McKean 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  held 
recently  in  the  Court  House  at 
Smethport.  G.  L.  Carlson,  secy-treas., 
also  was  reelected,  and  Harry  Brown, 
Port  Allegheny,  was  named  vice-pres. 
to  succeed  Herman  Gustafson,  of 
Kane.  Arthur  Bolin,  Bradford,  was 
elected  a  director  to  serve  the  year 
remaining  in  the  term  of  his  brother, 
Edward  Bolin,  Bradford,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Of  three  directors  whose 
terms  expired,  two  were  reelected, 
Glenn  Taylor,  Ceres;  and  Edwin 
Lopus,  Smethport.  C.  E.  Olson,  Kane, 
was  the  third  member  named  for 
three  years.  He  succeeds  Adoph  Hail¬ 
ing,  of  Kane.  Three  were  named  to 
bull  committees  of  the  central  at 
Lewisburg:  G.  L.  Carlson,  to  the 
Holstein  committee;  Herman  Gustaf¬ 
son,  Guernsey;  and  John  W.  Carlson, 
Port  Allegheny,  Jersey. 

Michael  Hummel! ,  technician  of  the 
local  unit,  reported  a  net  gain  of  52 
herds  and  175  cows  signed  up  during 
1948.  * 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  60c. 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST„  NEW  YORK 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cat  faster,  last  6  to  10 
times  longer  without  resharpening.  Double  chain  life! 
Available  on  Lombard  new  one  and  two  man  saws. 

Dealer  Opportunity. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP..  ASHLAND.  MASS. 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15— 9%feet  single  loop.  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


Pasture  is  just  as  important  as 
any  other  crop,  declares  John  P. 
Gleason,  Farmington,  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  likes  to  apply  lime,  phosphate, 
and  manure  as  needed  to  his 
pastures  for  best  results.  The  better 
the  pasture,  the  more  milk,  is  the 
way  he  looks  at  the  situation.  Glea¬ 
son  was  one  of  a  group  from  his 
community  to  gather  recently  in  the 
Wharton  Township  lodge  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  number  of  problems 
common  to  farmers  of  the  section,  in¬ 
cluding  weed  control. 

Rex  E.  Carter,  Uniontown,  county 
agent  of  Fayette  County,  encouraged 
the  custom  spray  idea  by  suggesting 
that  any  sprayer  used  for  weed  con- 
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trol  work  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
that  program  as  a  precaution  against 
the  possibility  of  contaminating  other 
spray  materials  with  resultant  in¬ 
jurious  effects  on  farm  ci'ops  which 
are  susceptible  to  these  highly 
poisonous  materials.  Alonzo  Herring, 
of  the  same  community,  suggested 
weed  control  sprays  for  corn,  especi¬ 
ally  if  wet  weather  gives  the  weeds 
a  start  on  the  corn.  Albert  E.  Cooper, 
Penn  State  College,  recommends  also 
that  sprays  be  used,  where  needed, 
to  kill  certain  broad-leaved  weeds  in 
oats  (at  six  inches)  and  in  spot  appli¬ 
cations  on  pastures  to  take  out  garlic 
and  other  weeds.  But  a  warning  was 
given  that  a  general  application  on 
pasture  would  take  out  the  clover 
which  is  as  susceptible  to  these 
sprays  as  the  broad-leaved  weeds. 


Ten  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company  agricultural  scholarships, 
amounting  to  $850,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  to  students  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  four  of  them  juniors, 
three  sophomores,  and  three  fresh¬ 
men.  The  recipients  are:  Juniors  — 
.Annabelle  Eshleman,  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  County:  Richard  M.  Cress- 
man,  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Coun¬ 
ty;  Erwin  C.  Eyet,  Plains,  Luzerne 
County;  and  Heinz  J.  Heinemann, 
Conestoga  Woods,  Lancaster  County. 
Sophomores  —  Ray  M.  Ard,  Lewis¬ 
burg,  Union  County;  Marion  R. 
Deppen,  Millersburg,  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  Charles  E.  Zellner,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Northampton  County.  Fresh¬ 
men  —  James  J.  McKeehan,  Hones- 
dale,  Wayne  County;  Guy  H.  Temple, 
Unityville,  Lycoming  County;  and 
Charles  E.  Winzer,  Emmaus,  Lehigh 
County. 


The  European  corn  borer  caused  a 
$2,000,000  loss  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1948  as  compared  to  $2,500,000  in 
1947.  Losses  included  an  estimated 
$500,000  to  sweet  corn.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  farmers  are  urged  to  start 
early  in  their  campaigns  to  control 
borers  in  1949.  Many  over-wintering 
borers  can  be  destroyed  by  cleaning 
up  corn  stalks  and  other  host  litter, 
such  as  weed  stems.  Standing  corn 
stalks,  many  of  which  contain  the 
pesky  worms,  can  be  broken  down 
in  preparation  for  a  clean  plowing 
job.  All  borers  destroyed,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  those  plowed  under,  before 
May  1,  will  not  be  able  to  produce  a 
new  brood  for  foraging  on  this  year’s 
corn.  Many  farmers  are  finding  that 
community-wide  action  pays,  since 
the  insects  in  the  butterfly  stage  can 
fly  easily  from  field  to  field. 


Donald  Miner,  Carmichaels,  Greene 
County,  president,  has  announced 
that  a  score  of  breeders  in  the  area 
will  consign  20  purebred  beef  bulls 
to  the  annual  Southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Livestock  Breeders  Assn, 
sale  April  18  at  Waynesburg,  Greeene 
County.  The  sale,  an  annual  event 
for  that  section,  helps  distribute  good 
breeding  stock  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  sections  of  the  State. 
On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
place  the  Pennsylvania  Hereford 
Breeders  Assn,  will  hold  its  annual 
purebred  heifer  sale,  with  about  50 
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young  Herefords  consigned  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  of  this  breed 
in  that  area. 


In  the  account  of  the  1949  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  published  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  February  5, 
1949,  Elvin  Yeagley,  Elizabethtown^ 
Lancaster  County,  should  have  been 
credited  with  showing  the  fat  lamb 
grand  champion  wether,  a  South- 
down,  instead  of  the  champion 
Cheviot  wether  which  was  owned 
and  exhibited  by  Lewis  F.  Nicholas, 
Orchard  Crest  Farm,  Mt.  Bethel, 
Northampton  County,  Pa. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


The  First  Western  Pennsylvania 
Duroc  Sale,  held  recently  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  was  a  real  success.  The  top 
gilt  was  consigned  by  Jack  Barron,  a 
Slippery  Rock,  F.F.A.  student,  which 
sold  for  $255.  The  first  five  gilts  in 
the  sale  averaged  $231,  and  the  entire 
sale  averaged  $145.  w.  b. 


Buyers  at  the  most  recent  fort¬ 
nightly  auction  at  Solebury,  Bucks 
County,  which  attracts  500  to  1,500 
people  each  session,  appeared  to  think 
that  hog  prices  are  going  down  as 
only  15  were  sold  out  of  112  offered. 
Seven  cows  brought  from  $165  to 
$228  and  two  bulls  went  for  $75  and 
$140.  Fourteen  calves  sold  for  $6.25 
to  $14.25  each,  while  veals  brought 
26%  to  35  %  cents  a  pound.  Several 
lambs  went  for  $11.25  each  and 
twelve  goats  brought  from  $1.50  to 
$7.75  each.  Total  livestock  sales  for 
the  day  were  $2,479.26.  Heavy  col¬ 
ored  fowl  went  up  to  44%  cents  a 
pound,  best  roasters  reached  49  cents, 
broilers  21  to  41  cents,  turkey  hens 
52  to  54%  cents,  toms  36  to  50% 
cents,  ducks  39  to  44  cents  and  guin¬ 
eas  $2  each.  Total  poultry  sales  for 
the  day  were  $2,230.81. 

A  Bucks  County  dairyman  recently 
advertised  for  some  black  locust  fence 
posts.  He  knew  there  were  that  land 
on  the  farm  which  his  grandfather 
had  set  50  years  ago  but  he  had  no 
trees  to  make  more.  Local  saw  mills 
asked  75  cents  each  for  thin  and  poor 
quality  locust  posts  and  $1  each  for 
sawed  white  oak.  He  did  hear  of  a 
supply  in  Huntingdon  County  for  45 
cents  each  for  split  seven-foot  posts, 
but  that  was  too  far  away.  A  farm 
widow  about  20  miles  distant  got  in 
touch  with  him;  her  husband  had 
planted  a  number  of  trees  some  years 
ago  and  she  had  no  way  to  handle 
them.  The  dairyman  agreed  to  cut 
the  trees,  haul  away  the  tops  and 
give  her  30  cents  each  for  the  split 
posts.  He  is  going  to  use  a  chain 
saw  and  figures  that  he  and  two  men 
can  get  into  his  truck  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  milking  and  be  back  in  time  for 
the  evening  chores  with  150  to  200 
posts. 


The  championship  for  long-time 
office  holding  in  a  farmer’s  organi¬ 
zation  should  undoubtedly  go  to 
Charles  S.  Kinsey,  Hatboro,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  who  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Horsham  Farmers  Club  after 
having  held  that  office  ever  since  the 
club  was  formed  62  years  ago.  Mr. 
Kinsey  is  now  90  years  of  age  and 
was  the  only  one  of  four  surviving 
charter  members  to  attend  the  annu¬ 
al  dinner  meeting  T.  h.  w. 


N  Photo  —  Walter  Jack,  Erie,  Penna. 

Horses  are  indispensable  for  the  gathering  of  sap.  Here  is  the  sugar  bush 
on  the  Harwood  farm  in  Wattsburg,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Har - 
woods,  Arthur  ( father )  and  Robert  (son)  are  extensive  producers  of  maple 

syrup,  also  growers  of  potatoes. 
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Farm  Animals,  Highways, 
and  the  Automobile 

Part  I 

The  unconcern  of  many  motorists 
for  the  presence  of  domestic  animals 
on  the  highway,  farther  than  their 
own  safety  seems  absolutely  to  re¬ 
quire,  and  sometimes  even  in  total 
disregard  of  that  safety,  frequently 
results  in  the  death  or  injury  of  the 
animals.  Farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  chargeable  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  letting  livestock  stray  upon 
country  roads,  thus  allowing  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  become  hazards  to  drivers 
and  their  automobiles. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  highways  are 
made  for  travel,  but  not  exclusively 
for  any  particular  kind  of  travel.  The 
man  on  a  horse  has  equal  rights  With 
the  man  in  a  car.  Pedestrians  and 
persons  in  carriages  or  wagons  are 
entitled  to  be  there.  Unattended 
animals  may  not  be  recklessly 
knocked  off  with  impunity.  The  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  these  rights  are 
disregarded  nowadays,  with  damag¬ 
ing  or  even  horrible  results  following, 
brings  squabbles  over  them  before 
the  courts  in  increasing  numbers. 

A  basic  rule  of  the  law  that  has 
relevancy  here  is  that  one  must  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  rights,  or  use  his  own 
property,  with  such  care  that  he  will 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  or  damage 
the  property  of  others.  As  conditions 
change  and  modes  of  life  alter,  one’s 
duty  to  observe  this  ordinary  care, 
while  not  altering  in  its  essentials, 
will  alter  in  its  details.  What  ordin¬ 
ary  care  may  demand  depends  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  circumstances  in¬ 
volved.  The  chief  factor  in  fixing  the 
blame  when  an  accident  and  injury 
have  occurred  is  the  determination 
whether  the  catastrophe  could  or 
could  not  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  one  charged  with 
the  injury,  from  the  acts  which  he 
did  or  failed  to  do. 

Formerly,  it  was  not  in  general 
unsafe  to  permit  domestic  animals  to 
run  at  large  in  the  highway,  and 
damage  from  so  doing  could  not 
reasonably  be  anticipated.  With  the 
growth  of  traffic,  particularly  of 
automobile  travel,  the  situation  has 
changed,  but  the  duty  of  all  to  ob¬ 
serve  ordinary  care  remains  the 
same.  This  duty  in  modern  times 
requires  that  the  owner  of  livestock 
watch  out  for  his  animals  so  that 
they  will  not  wander  onto  a  much- 
travelled  highway.  Under  present 
travel  conditions,  he  can  reasonably 
expect  that  if  livestock  do  stray  onto 
the  highway,  they  are  likely  to  cause 
acccidents  to  motorists,  with  attend¬ 
ing  casualties. 

With  respect  to  the  legal  duty  laid 
upon  the  farmer  in  this  regard,  what 
is  its  specific  extent?  Experience  is 
the  best  teacher  here,  whether  it  be 
one’s  own  experience  or  that  of  an¬ 
other.  Accounts  of  a  few  occurrences 
will  illustrate  these  highway  haz¬ 
ards  and  what  may  grow  out  of  them. 

One  night  Scott  Foreman  and  his 
family  were  driving  along  a  busy 
Pennsylvania  thoroughfare  when 
they  approached  an  intersection  on 
the  near  side  of  which  another 
motorist  stood  by  his  stalled  car  try¬ 
ing  to  wave  them  down  with  a 
flashlight.  Unable  to  stop  sooner, 
Foreman  crossed  the  intersection  and 
started  to  turn  off  of  the  road  to  the 
right  near  clumps  of  bushes.  At  that 
precise  instant,  a  horse,  perhaps 
frightened  by  the  headlights  or  the 
car’s  noise,  darted  or  jumped  out  of 
the  bushes  into  the  path  of  the 
vehicle  which,  in  the  collision,  over¬ 
turned,  resulting  in  its  own  damage 
and  injury  of  the  occupants.  Mrs. 
Foreman  was  thrown  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  permanently  disabled. 

The  horse  belonged  to  Farmer 
Norton,  who  kept  it  and  others  in 
a  small  pasture  adjacent  to  the  road, 
enclosed  by  a  picket  fence.  The  fence 
had  become  loose  from  age  in  many 
places,  and  the  horses  in  using  the 
pickets  for  scratching  purposes  some¬ 
times  rubbed  them  down  and  walked 
out.  Norton  knew  this  conditiQn  had 
existed,  but  failed  to  keep  up  re¬ 
pairs,  and  finally  came  the  horse’s 
collision  with  the  Foreman  car. 

The  Foremans  sued  Norton  for 
their  damages,  and  the  accident  cost 
the  farmer  a  cool  $4,000.  “Under  any 
hut  exceptional  circumstances,”  the 
Pennsylvania  court  commented,  “the 
exercise  of  orinary  care  will  serve 
to  keep  unattended  animals  in  their 
proper  inclosures.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  automobile  transportation,  the 
extreme  hazard  to  drivers  and 


passengers  of  animals  straying  un¬ 
attended  on  the  roads  at  night  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated.  The  driver  is 
placed  ip  a  well-nigh  helpless  po¬ 
sition  because  of  the  tendency  of 
an  animal  to  spring  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  in  front  of  a  car  when  blinded 
or  hypnotized  by  its  headlights. 
Against  this  contingency,  drivers 
should  be  protected  bjf  having  our 
roads  clear  of  such  obstructions,  and 
every  owner  of  livestock  should  make 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  so  control 
their  movements  with  due  care  that 
the  lives  of  others  may  not  be  there¬ 
by  endangered.” 

An  Ohio  autoist  was  driving  in  the 
night  time  along  a  public  highway 
when  a  farmer’s  horse  strayed  into 
the  road  through  a  defective  fence 
and  collided  with  the  automobile, 
causing  the  driver  to  lose  control  and 
ditch  the  car,  with  resulting  injury 
and  damage.  In  saddling  liability  for 
the  accident  on  the  farmer,  the  State 
court  said:  “The  owner  of  a  domestic 
animal  is  responsible  for  negligence 
in  its  keeping  whereby  damage  is 
occasioned.  The  owner  is  chargeable 
with  knowledge  of  the  propensities 
of  his  livestock,  and  is  bound  to  know 
that  horses  or  cattle,  when  placed  in 
an  enclosure  where  the  fence  is  so 
defective  that  they  may  easily  pass 
out  and  onto  adjacent  highways,  will 
probably  do  just  that,  with  damage 
and  injury  to  others  reasonably  to 
be  anticipated.  This  farmer  must  pay 
the  damages  caused  by  his  horse’s 
being  at  a  place  where  it  had  no 
right  to  be.  If  he  had  been  diligent 
to  keep  the  animal  from  straying  onto 
the  road,  the  accident  could  not 
have  occurred.” 

These  general  rules  of  liability  are 
enforced  without  regard  to  fence 
laws  or  the  class  of  aimals  involved. 
Whether  it  be  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
cattle,  hogs,  even  poultry,  the  law 
sees  no  difference.  The  farmer  must 
diligently  prevent  them  from  being 
hazards  on  the  highway  —  or  else. 

A  Californian  drove  his  cattle  to 
a  point  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
highway  and  left  them  unattended 
for  two  days,  though  he  had  been 
warned  that  they  might  stray  away, 
which  they  in  fact  did.  A  Los  Angeles 
family  were  driving  toward  Lake 
Tahoe  at  night,  the  highway  being 
heavy  with  traffic,  when  one  of  the 
cows  suddenly  appeared  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  out  of  the  darkness  such  a 
short  distance  ahead  that  the  driver 
could  not  avoid  hitting  her.  The 
driver’s  wife  was  asleep  in  the  rear 
seat,  and  the  collision  between 
vehicle  and  cow  threw  her  out  of  the 
car,  inflicting  disabling  injuries.  In 
approving  a  jury’s  verdict  awarding 
her  damages  against  the  cow’s  owner, 
the  State  court  applied  this  unequiv¬ 
ocal  ruling:  “A  cattle  owner  who 
negligently  fails  to  keep  his  cattle 
from  straying  upon  the  highway  may 
be  held  liable  in  a  civil  action  for 
damages  accruing  from  the  acci¬ 
dental  collision  of  a  car  with  his 
livestock,  even  at  a  point  where  the 
highway  is  unfenced,  in  open  range 
country.” 

A  dead  animal,  as  well  as  a  live 
one,  wrongfully  allowed  to  be  on  the 
highway,  may  be  a  menace  to  safety 
for  which  the  courts  will  impose 
financial  liability  on  its  owner  in 
event  of  an  injurious  accident.  For 
instance,  a  Minnesota  farmer  care¬ 
lessly  permitted  a  horse  to  stray  upon 
a  busy  thoroughfare  at  night,  and 
almost  immediately  a  truck  ran  into 
it  and  killed  it  on  the  spot.  Several 
drivers  subsequently  saw  the  car¬ 
cass  lying  on  the  pavement,  and 
swung  around  it.  Later,  another  car 
came  down  the  road  at  a  reasonable 
speed  and  with  lights  properly  work¬ 
ing,  but  because  of  a  vehicle  imme¬ 
diately  ahead,  the  driver  failed  to  see 
the  dead  animal  until  it  was  too  late 
to  swerve  his  car  enough  to  avoid 
crashing  into  the  carcass.  In  the 
crash  the  car  overturned  and  the 
driver  was  dragged  from  the  wreckage 
badly  broken  and  bruised. 

A  court  ordered  the  farmer  to  pay 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  motor¬ 
ist.  “A  man  of  ordinary  prudence,” 
the  judges  said,  “would  anticipate 
injury  to  someone  from  allowing 
horses  at  large  in-  the  vicinity  of 
highways.  It  does  not  greatly  alter 
the  situation  that  this  horse  was 
struck  by  some  other  car.  That 
collision  would  not  be  an  efficient 
intervening  cause  which  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  animal’s  owner  of  liability 
to  the  subsequently  injured  driver.” 

R.  D.  Bowers 
(To  be  continued) 


The  De  Level  Magnetic  Speedway  is  the 
only  absolutely  uniform  milker— for  best, 
fastest,  cleanest  milking.  No  adjustments, 
foolproof,  dependable.  If  you  want  the 
best  in  millring  performance — this  is  iti 


The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker' 
is  the  leader  of  the  pneu* 
matte  pulsator  type  milkers. 
Fast,  precise  milking  action. 
Complete  outfits — or  units 
only  for  operation  on  your 
present  milker  pipe  line 
for  improved  milking. 


?  De  Laval  Milking  gives  you  highest 
yield  per  cow  — bigger  milk  checks 
—  cleanest,  low  count  milk — easiest,  quickest  cleaning — 
sound,  healthier  udders— simple,  dependable  operation 
—greatest  time  and  labor  savings  —  longer  service-life — 
lowest  yearly  operating  costs. 


When  are  YOU  going  to  rhange  to  THE  NEW  DE  l AVAL? 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  40-R 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  ont 
>e  taval  Milkers  □  De  Laval  Water  Heaters 

>e  Laval  Separators  Q  De  Laval  Milking  Truck 

'e  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Laval  Can  Hoist 


.State. 


UV.U  SEPARATOR  CO.  IBB 

q*  rHlCAGO.  6-61  & e 


427  Randolph 


ONLY  DE  LAVAL 

Only  the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker 
gives  you  the  “Magnetic 
Heart”  which  assures 
UNIFORM  milking  and 
wh  ich  means  th  e  highest 
milk  yield  per  cow  and 

greatest  profits. 
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Salute  to  Marketing! 

EACH  year  toward  the  Spring  of  the  year, 
comes  our  Annual  Horticultural  Issue. 
And  each  year  there  is  a  definite  note  or  tone 
expressed  which  characterizes  the  shifting 
emphasis  and  interests  of  horticulture.  At  one 
time  it  was  varieties,  at  another  it  was 
standardization,  at  still  another  it  was  common 
storage,'  transportation  and  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers.  Then  came  refrigeration,  mulches, 
mineral  deficiencies,  pre-harvest  sprays,  and 
the  modern  growth  substances. 

This  year  there  is  a  note  struck  which  is 
heard  ringing  and  reverberating  throughout 
the  country  —  MARKETING. 

Marketing  begins  way  back  with  the  variety 
and  with  production.  It  continues  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  chain  through  harvesting, 
handling,  grading,  packing,  storage,  ripening, 
trucking,  refrigeration,  wholesaling,  display, 
merchandising  and  consumer  acceptance.  At 
the  moment,  the  economists  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage,  with  their  charts  and  figures,  their 
historical  records  and  their  prophetic  pro¬ 
nouncements.  While  this  is  important,  what  is 
more  important  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is 
the  down-to-earth  horticultural  lugging  and 
lifting  and  sorting  of  boxes,  bags,  and  baskets, 
of  over-ripe  peaches,  of  spoiled  vegetables,  of 
unwanted  varieties,  of  poor  color,  size,  and 
grade,  of  sorting  out  the  spoiled  vegetables 
in  the  retail  store,  of  trimming  the  celery,  and 
of  a  new  process  for  freezing  fruits.  Here  is 
a  field  that  needs  more  attention  from  the  folks 
with  their  feet  on  the  ground  —  those  who  are 
steeped  in  the  “know-how”  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

To  those  already  in  this  field,  and  to  others 
who  will  and  should  be  attracted  to  it,  who 
keep  the  chain  moving  and  the  supplies  moving 
steadily  and  in  orderly  fashion  from  producer 
to  consumer,  this  issue  is  dedicated. 


The  Drop  in  Milk  Prices 

THE  $4.84  January  milk  price  in  the  New 
York  market  was  disappointing  to  dairy¬ 
men.  It  was  50  cents  under  the  December  price 
and  29  cents  under  the  January  1948  price. 
If  such  a  downward  trend  continues  without 
a  corresponding  drop  in  feed  costs,  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  become  very  serious.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  support  of  last  month’s  falling  grain 
market  was  not  logical  if  milk  prices  are  not 
also  supported  at  the  same  time.  In  truth,  both 
should  stand  on  their  own  feet,  without  props 
or  subsidies. 

There  were  three  reasons  for  the  more  than 
seasonal  drop  in  the  January  price.  First,  pro¬ 
duction  increased  by  17  per  cent  —  over  60 
million  additional  pounds;  second,  the  high 
Class  I  price  depressed  fluid  consumption;  and 
third,  the  collapse  of  wholesale  prices  for 
manufactured  milk  products. 

But  the  January  price  would  have  been 
even  lower  had  it  not  been  for  Commissioner 
Murtagh’s  forcing  down  store  milk  prices  a 
penny  a  quart  on  January  11.  There  are  those 
who  have  the  gall  to  claim  that  Mr.  Murtagh’s 
investigation  has  hurt  consumption.  Actually, 
the  reverse  is  true.  After  the  one-cent  drop  in 
store  prices  went  into  effect  on  January  11, 


there  was  an  immediate  increase  in  fluid  sales. 
Dr.  Blanford  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  for  the  first  time  in  11  months  milk  con¬ 
sumption  increased  in  January.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  even  greater 
if  the  fluid  price  had  been  lower,  thus  further 
increasing  the  blend  price  to  farmers. 

Contributing  equally  to  the  serious  price 
drop  has  been  the  much  lower  prices  set  for 
the  manufacturing  milk  classes,  based  as  they 
are  on  rigged  quotations  for  butter  and  cheese 
in  the  midwest.  The  advantage  taken  of  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  big  dealers  because  of  these  low 
prices  is  a  scandal  that  demands  prompt  action 
so  as  to  curtail  this  unfair  bargain  buying. 
In  the  three  months,  November  1947  through 
January  1948,  885,000  pounds  of  farm  milk 
were  made  up  into  butter  and  cheese;  the 
price  range  was  $3.48  to  $4.38  a  cwt.  In  the 
same  period  this  year,  65,085,000  pounds  went 
into  the  butter  and  cheese  classes  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.48  to  $3.46.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  dealers  may  not  have  bought  any 
of  those  65,000,000  pounds  if  the  price  had 
been  higher,  because  no  one  tried  to  sell  it 
at  any  higher  price.  That  is  the  way  it  always 
is  —  the  price  to  farmers  is  knocked  down 
just  before  the  dealers  plan  to  buy  in  larger 
quantities.  What  would  the  dealers  do  if 
dairymen  insisted  on  receiving  a  fair  price  for 
their  so-called  surplus  milk?  Farmers  believe 
that  they  would  still  buy  the  milk,  and  we 
agree  with  them. 


Watch  Your  Cash  Reserves 

AT  the  present  time  farmers  are  not  only 
spending  more  for  their  production  ma¬ 
terials  and  machines  than  ever  before,  but 
a  much  larger  part  of  these  expenses  is 
necessarily  in  the  form  of  cash  outlay.  As  a 
result,  many  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  their  out-of-pocket  spending  to 
the  extent  they  could  in  former  years  when 
occasion  demanded.  To  illustrate,  horses  and 
mules  were  used  as  the  principal  source  of 
motive  power  on  most  farms  during  the  period 
closely  following  World  War  I,  and  they  were 
kept  principally  on  relatively  low  cost,  home 
grown  feeds.  Today,  the  majority  of  these 
farms  are  mechanized  and,  as  a  result,  a  con¬ 
siderable  cash  expenditure  must  be  made 
regularly  for  the  operation  and  upkeep  of 
these  mechanical  units.  A  greater  share  of 
the  family  living  costs  also  involves  a  cash 
expense.  A  large  number  of  farms  is  now 
supplied  with  electric  power.  In  addition,  the 
fuel  for  heating  on  numerous  farms  is  de¬ 
livered  either  by  the  oil  or  coal  dealer  instead 
of  being  cut  from  the  farm  woodlot.  Farm 
real  estate  taxes  represent  another  important 
cash  expense,  and  they  have  been  steadily 
rising  for  the  past  several  years. 

All  these  and  various  other  items  add  up  to 
a  big  drain  on  cash  capital,  a  condition  which 
can  be  especially  serious  for  those  carrying 
a  heavy  indebtedness.  In  the  face  of  present 
gradually  declining  prices  for  farm  products, 
such  a  situation  is  not  pleasing.  The  best 
means  of  combating  this  is  to  confine  oper¬ 
ations  to  the  point  where  all  property  is  either 
free  and  clear  of  any  mortgage  or  at  least  not 
heavily  encumbered.  Extra  cash,  as  it  becomes 
available,  should  be  kept  as  a  reserve  or  used 
for  the  purchase  of  time-saving  and  produc¬ 
tive  equipment. 


People  Will  Not  Be  Fooled 

rr*HE  report  of  Governor  Dewey’s  Special 
State  Fair  Committee  (page  165)  is  the 
epitome  of  political  expediency.  The  seven- 
man  group  recommends  holding  a  1949  Fair 
on  the  present  fairgrounds,  but  refuses  to 
commit  itself  on  whether  the  Fair  should 
eventually  be  moved  to  the  Mattydale  airport 
site  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $52,000,000.  The 
Committee  believes  that  a  new  fairgrounds  is 
a  matter  for  the  people  to  decide  and  that  it 
should  therefore  be  referred  to  ^them  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Actually,  what  else  could  the  special 
committee  have  done  within  the  few  weeks  al- 
loted  for  its  investigation?  What  more  was 
expected  by  those  responsible  for  the  idea  of 
creating  such  a  group?  If  the  strategy  is  to 
weaken  the  strength  of  those  who  oppose  a 
new,  extravagant  and  unnecessary  fairgrounds 
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by  offering  them  the  sop  of  a  1949  State 
Fair,  and  then  to  wear  them  down  because  of 
the  time,  effort  and  money  required  in  any 
campaign  on  a  referendum  issue,  people  will 
not  be  fooled. 

The  Fair  Commission’s  Report  in  favor  of 
new  fairgrounds  should,  as  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  be  voted  down  by  the  Legislature.  The 
present  site  can  be  made  adequate  by  repair 
and  expansion  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  for  a 
new  project,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  political  spoils  can  be  scotched.  Al¬ 
ready,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  spoils 
system  is  in  operation  and  it  will  continue 
unabated  unless  the  people  instruct  their 
Legislature  to  turn  thumbs  down  on  any  new 
fairgrounds,  now  and  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  Logical  Request 

“Our  economic  salvation  on  Northeastern  farms 
lies  solely  in  free  enterprise,  free  markets,  free 
prices.  Therein  lies  our  chance  to  compete.  Under 
a  regimented  system,  controlled  from  Washington 
and  dominated  by  pressure  groups,  our  farm 
business  almost  certainly  will  sicken  and  dwindle.” 

HIS  statement  was  made  in  a  recent 
“Monthly  Economic  Letter”  of  the  North¬ 
east  Farm  Foundation. 

The  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  is  a  public 
relations  agency  that  “fronts”  for  the  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
the  G.L.F.,  each  of  which,  a  perfect  monopoly 
in  itself,  operates  almost  exclusively  along  the 
lines  of  “saying  one  thing  and  doing  another.” 
The  paragraph  quoted  above  is  typical  of  that 
policy.  No  one  will  take  issue  with  the  ideas 
expressed.  They  are  sound  and  logical.  They 
stand  for  everything  that  is  in  the  true  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition. 

If  the  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  really 
stands  for  what  it  preaches,  in  Albany  as  well 
as  in  Washington,  let  it  come  out  publicly  in 
support  of  the  pending  bills  to  amend  Section 
258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
which  thoroughly  stifles  and  regiments  “free 
enterprise,  free  markets,  free  prices.”  It  would 
be  a  surprising  reversal  of  form  for  the 
officials  of  the  Foundation,  but  it  would  be 
a  most  refreshing  and  pleasant  experience, 
with  happy  results,  for  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  State  whom  they  purport  to  represent. 


Common  Sense  or  Utopia 

TWO  months  ago,  we  published  comments 
from  several  R.  N.-Y.  readers  on  whether 
the  social  security  program  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  farm  workers  and  self-employed 
farmers.  At  that  time  the  majority  voiced  a 
favorable  view.  Since  then,  however,  more 
sentiment  has  been  expressed  and  it  has 
switched‘to  a  very  positive  stand  in  opposition 
to  social  security  on  the  farm.  The  letters, 
pro  and  con,  appear  cn  pages  212  and  213. 

The  Administration’s  leaders  in  Washington 
have  just  placed  a  whole  set  of  new  proposals 
before  the  Congress  designed  to  include  some 
20,000,000  additional  persons  in  the  social 
security  system.  Farmers  and  farm  workers 
are  in  this  new  group. 

The  final  decision,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  not  up  to  Washington  or  to  the  politcians. 
It  rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Do  you  want  social  security,  or  don’t  you? 
Only  if  you  express  yourselves  promptly  and 
forcefully  to  your  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  will  the  real,  grass  roots  sentiment 
be  known.  We  urge  our  readers  to  think  the 
matter  over  carefully  and,  on  coming  to  a 
mature  decision,  tell  their  senators  and 
congressmen  exactly  what  they  want  and  why. 


Brevities 

“The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare:  but  whoso 
putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.”  — 
Prov.  29:25. 

One  of  the  important  early  Spring  orchard  jobs 
is  to  properly  fertilize  the  fruit  trees.  The  usual 
recommendation  is  to  apply  one  pound  either  of 
5-10-5  or  4-12-4  fertilizer  for  each  inch  of  the 
tree  trunk  diameter. 

This,  the  1949  Annual  Horticultural  Issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  is  our  first  64-page  issue 
in  12  years.  Neither  time  nor  effort  has  been 
spared  in  an  attempt  to  assemble  as  many  timely 
articles  as  possible,  interesting  to  everyone.  It’s 
been  a  rugged  three  weeks  for  the  editorial  staff, 
especially  for  our  editor  whose  wife  presented  him 
with  a  lovely  baby  girl  just  two  days  before  this 
issue  went  to  press. 
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200  portholes  "in  the  ocean  floor”  at 
Marine  Studios  attract  30,000  monthly! 

GIANT  SHARKS,  tarpon,  porpoises,  rays  and  tropical  fish 
live  together  in  two  huge  tanks  at  “the  world’s  only 
oceanarium”  at  Marineland,  Florida.  Spectators  view  this 
colorful  undersea  world  through  more  than  200  observation 
portholes  placed  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  700,000- 
gallon  capacity  tanks.  Because  violent  deaths  are  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  sea  world,  a  special  fleet  of 
boats  searches  for  new  specimens  continually.  Douglas 
Burden,  president  of  Marine  Studios,  says  that  a  fleet  of 
trucks — two  of  which  are  Fords — is  required  to  service 
boats,  tanks,  and  concessions.  The  oceanarium,  started  in 
1938,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 


"BIG  FEATURE  OF  THE  OCEANARIUM,”  says  Douglas  Burden, 
“is  the  fact  that  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  see  the  dramatic- 
and  mysterious  life  of  the  undersea  world  approximately  as  it 
exists  in  the  open  sea.  Marine  life  is  not  segregated  by  species, 
fc  ut  placed  together  in  the  giant  tanks.” 


DIVER  FEEDS  A  PORPOISE  by  hand. 
These  air-breathing  and  warm-blooded 
mammals,  reputed  to  be  the  only  captive 
porpoises  in  the  world,  are  transported 
to  Marine  Studios  by  Ford  Trucks  from 
various  points  on  the  Florida  coast. 


'  WE  TRUCK  OUR  SEA  WORLD  SPECIMENS  from  as  far  away  as  Key  West,”  Douglas  Burden 
tells  Ford  Dealer,  Pitt  Barnes.  “Our  new  145-horsepower  Ford  F-8  Big  Job  is  just  the  ticket 
for  long  runs  like  that.”  Replies  Dealer  Barnes,  “I  see  what  you  mean.  Ford  Trucks  specialize 
on  long  runs  of  all  kinds.  They’re  Bonus  Built  to  last  longer,  too.  That  goes  for  over  139  Ford 
Truck  models  from  the  145-horsepower  Big  Job  down  to  the  smallest  Pickup.” 

BURDEN’S  f 

vefre' 


BURDEN’S 

(J?Kav£  ?Mwe. 


He  uses  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  In  his 
business.  Smart  Move!  Smart  Business! 


"THE  1 10  GALLONS  per  minute,  handled  by  the  Ford  cooling 
system,  sounds  small  alongside  8,000,000  gallons  required 
daily  for  your  tanks,”  says  Barnes,  “but  it’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  145-h.p.  engine  is  tops  in  pdlrformance.” 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

ting  late  ft  registration  data  on  5,444,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


WE’RE  THOROUGHLY  SOLD  on  this  extra  heavy-duty 
2-speed  axle,  says  Burden.  “It  gives  us  the  speed  and  power 
we  want  .  .  .  when  we  want  it.  Gasoline  mileage  in  the  high 
axle  range  is  amazingly  good  for  this  size  truck.” 
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FRESHENING  is 

a  CRITICAL  TIME 


The  three  or  four  weeks  before  calving  is 
the  cow’s  period  of  preparation  for  her 
next  lactation  performance.  You  can  pro¬ 
mote  trouble-free  freshening  and  the 
necessary  vigor-reserve  to  insure  efficient 
feed-to-milk  conversion  by  supplying  the 
Drugs,  Vitamin  D,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 
Calcium  and  Digestants  that  make  up  the 
concentrated  KOW-KARE  formula.  With 
lower  grain  costs  let  KOW-KARE  help 
you  to  feed  more  heavy  grain-feeds  safely 
for  a  big  season  of  milk  profits.  Besides 
regular  two  sizes,  there’s  a  new  50  lb. 
bulk  drum  for  large-herd  users,  at  im¬ 
portant  saving. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Send  for  your  copy 
of  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Animals,” 
written  by  a  nationally-recognized  dairy 
nutritionist.  Includes  guidance  on  grain 
mixtures  best  fitted  to  roughage  of  each 
section. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.  , 

^  H  C  £  /y  Dept.  9, 

^  'f*  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


CALF  RAISERS 

PROFIT  3  WAYS 

1.  Raise  Better  Calves 

2.  Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 

3.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  up  to  50% 


•  RYDF’S  famous  top-quality  feeds 
supply  calves  with  all  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  of  whole  milk— and  promote 
fast  growth  and  rugged  health.  Sell 
your  milk— cut  your  feeding  costs 
and  pocket  the  extra  dollars. 


Use  Meal  for  gruel  feeding —  r  *'"*  — 

Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Carefully  processed  for 
easy  digestibility  and  to  help  guard  against  scours. 


f!  "Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 

R  Write  for  helpful,  hint-full  book- 
E  let  on  raising  better  calves, 

MAIL  TO  DEPT.  R--9 


RYDE  &  CO. 


5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago  50;  Illinois 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshlield,Wis. 


ELECTRIC  DRILLS  Vi"  $10.00:  %"  $23.00:  %  $26.00 
NEW.  C.  O.  D.  AC-DC  110-120V 
WALTER’S  210  S.  Ilth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


and  Types  of  Hogs 


tablished  the  popu¬ 
lar  farm  breed  of 
hogs  known  as  the 


By  R.  W,  Duck 


Chester  White.  As 


There  is  no  such  11^ 
thing  as  the  best  _LmV@@CIS 
breed  of  hogs,  a 
fact  which  is 
equally  true  with 
all  livestock.  Each 

breed  has  its  specific  limitations  and 
advantages,  which  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  applied  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  under  which  the 
animals  are  to  be  maintained.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  usually  far  more  important 
to  consider  the  individuality  of  the 
hogs,  rather  than  the  breed  which 
they  represent,  when  a  new  herd  is 
being  started.  The  present  common 
practice  of  crossbreeding  hogs  for 
commercial  purposes  is  successful 
only  when  suitable  purebreds  are 
used.  The  important  point,  most  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  in  such  breeding 
programs,  is  that  no  increased  value 
of  the  crossbreds  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  unless  they  are  superior  to 
both  parents  which  entered  into  the 
original  crossbreeding.  The  success¬ 
ful  crossbreeding  of  hogs  is  a  highly 
specialized  and  technical  procedure 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use  on  most  farms. 

The  Berkshire  Breed 

While  most  of  the  lard  breeds  of 
hogs  have  been  developed  in  the 
United  States  by  selective  breeding, 
the  foundation  blood  which  was  used 


in  many  of  them  was  that  of  the 
great  English  breed  —  the  Berkshire. 
Originating  in  the  counties  of  South 
Central  England,  which  includes  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  the  breed  thus 
derives  its  name.  The  Berkshires  are 
descendants  of  the  native  wild  boars 
of  that  region,  which  founded  the  so- 
called  English  hog,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  several  of 
our  present  day  hog  types  and  breeds. 
Imported  outcrosses  were  later  made 
from  time  to  time,  including  the 
introduction  of  hogs  carrying  Siamese 
and  Chinese  breeding. 

By  careful  selection  and  suitable 
matings  the  Berkshire  breed  became 
established.  It  is  noted  for  its  many 
desirable  characteristics,  particularly 
for  its  ability  to  produce  a  superior 
carcass.  In  conformation  the  modern 
Berkshire  is  deep  and  long,  with  a 
well  filled  ham  and  deep  body.  The 
color  is  black  with  white  markings 
on  each  foot,  white  on  the  front  of 
the  face,  and  having  a  white  switch 
on  the  tail.  These  markings  consti¬ 
tute  the  so-called  six  white  points, 
which  also  characterize  some  of  the 
other  black  breeds.  The  Berkshire 
face  is  dished  and  the  ears  are  erect. 
Because  Berkshires  are  prepotent 
and  well  fixed  in  type,  they  are  very 
desirable  to  use  for  both  crossbreed¬ 
ing  and  grading  programs. 

The  British  Berkshire  Society, 
formed  in  1884,  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  English  herd  book  the 
following  year.  The  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Association  was  organized  in 
1875,  publishing  its  first  herd  book 
in  1876.  This  was  the  first  purebred 
hog  organization  and  herd  book  ever 
established.  The  present  secretary  is 
C.  W.  Mitchell,  410  S.  5th  Street, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Poland-Chinas  and  Duroc-Jerseys 

As  farms  were  developed  in  South¬ 
western  Ohio,  it  was  natural  for 
those  farmers  to  raise  hogs  to  eat 
their  corn,  because  when  sold  on  the 


hoof  corn  usually  brings  more  money. 
As  early  as  1818  pork  packing  was 
a  going  business  in  Cincinnati.  By 
selecting  the  best  individuals  for 
maturity,  breeding  ability  and  rapid 
fattening,  a  good  spotted  type  of  hog 
was  first  produced  which  became 
known  as  the  Warren  County  hog. 
These  were  mated  with  the  white 
Irish  Grazers  which  had  been  im¬ 
ported,  and  also  with  Berkshires 
which  had  become  established  in  the 
area.  White  Chinese  hogs,  known  as 
the*  Big  China,  also  entered  into 
the  foundation  blood  of  this  breed. 
By  selecting  and  crossing  these  and 
local  strains  and  types,  a  breed  of 
hogs  was  established  which  was 
called  the  Poland-China.  They  have 
undergone  considerable  changes  in 
type  throughout  the  years,  but  now 
conform  to  the  desirable  medium 
type  for  both  weight  and  confor¬ 
mation,  which  is  also  true  of  all  the 
modem  and  popular  breeds  of  lard 
hogs.  The  present  day  Poland-China 
breed  is  black  in  color,  carrying  six 
white  points,  straight  faced  and  with 
drooping  ears. 

In  the  formative  days  of  this 


breed,  as  mentioned,  spotted  hogs 
were  common.  Quite  a  few  farmers  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  have  continued  to 
follow  this  spotted  black  and  white 
color  pattern;  as  a  result  the  Spotted 
Poland-China  has  also  been  developed 
as  a  separate  breed,  with  its  own 
registration  association.  Besides  this 
difference  in  color  pattern,  the 
Spotted  Poland-Chinas  are  larger 
and  later  maturing  than  those  which 
have  not  been  bred  along  these  lines. 

The  present  Poland-China  Record 
Association  has  its  headquarters  at 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  C.  G.  McCahan,  secre¬ 
tary.  Van  G.  Sutliff  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Spotted  Poland-China 
Record,  with  offices  at  Moberly,  Mo. 
Fred  L.  Obenchain  is  secretary  of  the 
National  Spotted  Record  Association, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Originating  from  several  strains  of 
red  hogs,  which  were  brought  into 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  the 
early  settlers,  the  breed  which  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Duroc- Jersey  has 
found  favor  wherever  good  hogs  are 
raised  and  fattened.  As  the  Central 
West  was  opened  for  farming,  these 
prolific  and  rapid  fattening  red  hogs 
became  increasingly  popular  with  the 
farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  States. 
Durocs  now  conform  to  the  medium 
type,  with  a  deep  ham  and  long  side; 
they  vary  in  shades  of  red,  with  a 
cherry  red  being  preferred  by  most 
breeders;  straight  faced,  and  with 
drooping  ears.  Promotion,  regis¬ 
tration  and  records  for  this  breed  are 
handled  by  the  United  Duroc  Record 
Association,  B.  R.  Evans,  secretary, 
239  North  Munro,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Chester  Whites  and  Hampshires 

At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  white  hogs,  which  fattened 
readily,  were  already  popular  and  to 
be  found  on  many  farms  in  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania.  Several  of  these  early 
type  white  hogs  were  taken  by 
settlers  into  Ohio,  and  from  these 
animals  and  their  offspring  was  es¬ 


late  as  1917  sever¬ 
al  of  the  more 
prominent  breeders  of  these  hogs 
used  an  infusion  of  Yorkshire  blood. 
This  outcross,  with  a  white,  bacon 
breed,  has  resulted  in  type,  breeding 
and  feeding  improvement,  which  has 
materially  helped  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  Chester  White 
breed.  Modern  Chesters  are  medium 
for  size,  pure  white,  straight  faced, 
and  have  drooping  ears.  The  first 
association  was  established  for  the 
registration  and  promotion  of  this 
breed  of  hogs  in  1884,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  West  Chester,  Penna. 
The  Chester  White  breed  organi¬ 
zation  is  known  as  the  Chester  White 
Record  Association,  with  offices  at 
Rochester,  Ind.,  Levi  P.  Moore, 
secretary. 

Some  of  the  early  white  hog  Ohio 
breeders,  L.  B.  Silver,  Salem,  Ohio, 
being  the  first  and  most  prominent, 
developed  a  strain  of  these  hogs  by 
selective  breeding,  which  became 
known  as  the  Ohio  Improved  Chester. 
These  farmers  and  breeders  organ¬ 
ized  their  own  association  in  1897  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Today  this  breed  is 
commonly  called  the  O.  I.  C.,  and 
maintains  its  organization’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Harry  E. 
Vernon,  secretary.  This  breed  is 
somewhat  smaller,  earlier  maturing 
and  more  chuffy  than  those  known  as 
Chester  Whites.  Both  of  these  lard 
breeds  of  white  hogs  are  well  suited 
to  farming  conditions  in  the  North¬ 
east.  However,  they  will  sunscald 
badly  in  those  sections  where  there 
is  considerable  sunlight,  such  as  pre¬ 
vails  in  most  of  the  Southwestern 
States. 

The  Hampshire  breed  of  hogs  has 
had  a  rapid  increase  in  popularity 
since  the  establishment  of  the  breed’s 
association  in  Boone  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1893.  The  headquarters  of 
the  present  Hampshire  Swine  Regis¬ 
try  is  at  Peoria,  Ill.;  R.  L.  Pemberton 
is  secretary.  This  black  breed  of  hogs, 
with  a  characteristic  white  belt  en¬ 
circling  the  body  over  the  shoulders 
and  including  the  front  legs,  is  noted 
for  having  an  excellent  carcass,  a 
high  rate  of  prolificness,  and  for 
making  large  gains  in  terms  of  feed 
consumed.  Its  ancestors  originated  in 
England,  where  at  present  there  are 
two  breeds  of  hogs  of  the  same  color 
pattern  and  somewhat  similar  type, 
with  a  straight  face  and  erect  ears; 
these  are  known  as  the  Essex  and 
the  Wessex  Saddleback.  However,  no 
hogs  having  these  English  breed 
names  exist  in  America. 

The  Bacon  Breeds 

While  the  bacon  breeds  of  hogs 
have  never  been  popular  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  packer 
preference  for  lard  hogs  which  have 
a  plumper  ham,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  breed  improvement  in  this 
respect,  during  late  years,  with 
Yorkshires.  This  white  bacon  breed 
has  a  straight  or  slightly  dished  face 
and  erect  ears;  they  are  very  prolific, 
late  maturing,  and  large  in  size; 
boars  of  this  breed  often  weigh  1,000 
pounds  or  more.  They  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  popularity  at  present  in  the 
Northeast  and  are  the  most  popular 
hog  breed  in  Canada.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  registered  in  the 
National  Pig  Breeders’  Association, 
which  was  founded  in  1884.  The 
American  Yorkshire  Club  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1893.  Its  present  headquarters 
is  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Harry  G. 
Krum  is  secretary. 

The  Tamworth  is  another  bacon 
breed  of  hogs  which  was  produced  in 
England.  Tamworths  are  solid  red  in 
color,  straight  faced,  and  with  erect 
ears.  In  size  they  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Yorkshire,  and  not 
as  well  developed  in  the  ham.  They 
are  registered  in  the  same  British 
herd  book  as  Yorkshires.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  organization  is  known  as  the 
Tamworth  Swine  Association,  W.  T. 
Barr,  secretary,  Ames,  Iowa,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1897. 

Other  Hog  Breeds 

There  are  several  other  breeds  of 
hogs,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
numerous.  One  of  the  more  recently 
(Continued  on  Page  198) 


Hereford  hogs,  a  comparatively  new  breed,  are  of  medium  lard  type,  red  in 
color,  with  a  white  face  and  white  underline  markings.  These  smooth,  deep 
bodied  Hereford  brood  soivs  are  owned  by  Royal  Oak  Farm,  Fullerton,  Md. 
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Assembly  Passes  Demo  Milk 
License  Bill 

A  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
(milk  dealer  licensing)  was  passed 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Assembly  on 
February  15.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Benjamin  Demo 
(Lewis  County)  and  was  promptly 
approved  by  the  Assembly  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  vote  was  137-6.  The 
bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  farm  legis¬ 
lation,  although  not  as  specific  and 
clear  cut  as  the  Graves-Wilcox  bill. 
The  Demo  bill  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  must 
be  satisfied  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  statute’s  tests  for  a  milk  dealer’s 
license,  including  the  provision  that 
the  market  is  not  already  adequately 
served.  Under  existing  law  the 
Commissioner  need  merely  be  satis¬ 
fied,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  Graves  (St.  Lawrence  County) 
and  Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox 
(Jefferson  County)  seeks  the  outright 
repeal  of  that  portion  of  Section 
258-c  which  gives  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  power  to  deny  a 
license  to  an  applicant  because  in  his 
opinion  the  market  is  already  ade¬ 
quately  served  by  existing  dealers. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  more 
desirable  because  it  would  more 
surely  curb  the  Commissioner’s 
arbitrary  powers.  This  bill  is  also 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Both  the  Demo  bill  and  the 
Graves-Wilcox  *  bill  should  be  re¬ 
ported  favorably  by  the  Committee, 
giving  the  Senate  as  a  body  the 
chance  to  act  on  them.  The  State 
Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  lobbied  actively, 
but  too  late,  against  the  Demo  bill 
and  their  pressure  was  therefore  un¬ 
successful.  As  above  reported,  there 
were  only  six  “no”  votes,  two  of  them 
being  cast  by  Paul  Talbot  (Otsego 
County)  and  Harold  Creal  (Cortland 
County),  both  Dairymen’s  League 
officials;  thus  proving  just  where 
that  organization  stands  on  this 
vicious  monopoly-breeding  law  from 
which  only  dealers,  and  especially  the 
bigger  dealers,  stand  to  benefit. 

It  is  evident  that  even  greater 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in 
an  attempt  to  kill  both  bills  and, 
since  it  will  be  persistent,  it  can  only 
be  counterbalanced  by  strong  farmer 
support.  It  is  to  dairymen’s  best 
interests  that  one  of  these  bills  be 
made  into  law.  They  should  therefore 
write  to  Senator  Gilbert  Seelye, 
Chairman,  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  tell  him  that  they  approve  the 
Demo  bill  (Ass.  Int.  890),  and  the 
Graves-Wilcox  bill  (Sen.  Int.  965). 
It  would  also  be  advisable  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  write  to  their  own  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  urging  them  to 
actively  support  both  these  measures. 


1948  Breed  Sales 

HOLSTEIN  SALES  STILL  ON  UP 
TREND 

Holstein  sale  averages  for  1948 
were  $439.49  for  the  14,875  head 
sold  in  234  auction  sales  in  the 
United  States.  This  exceeds  last 
year’s  average,  the  previous  high 
mark,  by  slightly  more  than  $21.  The 
increased  monetary  sale  value  from 
official  production  testing  is  reflected 
in  the  averages  obtained.  Females 
with  Advanced  Registry  (AR) 
records  brought  an .  average  price  of 
$728.54;  females  with  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Records  (HIR)  averaged 
$528.04;  and  females  with  Cow  Test¬ 
ing  Association  Records  (C  T  A) 
brought  $469.24.  On  the  other  hand, 
females  without  records  and  from 
untested  dams  brought  an  average  of 
only  $394.65. 


11,000  GUERNSEYS  SOLD  LAST 
YEAR 

A  total  of  10,901  registered  Guern¬ 
seys,  sold  at  public  auction  during 
1948,  brought  an  average  of  $415.67 
per  head,  exactly  $30.76  less  than  the 
previous  year.  Top  offering  was  the 
23rd  Guernsey  Sale,  where  38  head 
had  an  average  of  $2,228.95:  The  low 
sale  was  the  Eastern  Ohio  Junior 
Project  Sale  with  an  average  of  $105 
tor  seven  head.  The  monetary  value 
Advanced  Registry  testing  is 


shown  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of 
1,948  females  with  A.R.  records,  over 
two  years  of  age,  sold  for  an  average 
of  $582.11.  Contrasted  to  these,  there 
were  1,856  females,  over  two  years 
of  age,  without  official  records,  but 
out  of  A.  R.  dams,  which  brought  an 
average  of  $481.25  per  head.  Females 
over  two  years  of  age  without  an 
A.  R.  record  and  an  A.  R.  dam,  sold 
for  an  average  of  only  $362.46  per 
head. 


NEW  HIGH  IN  AYRSHIRE  SALES 

A  new  all-time  high  average  price 
for  registered  Ayrshire  cattle  sold  at 
public  auction  was  attained  by  this 
breed  in  1948.  A  total  of  4,626  ani¬ 
mals  brought  an  average  of  $321.08 
per  head,  which  is  $18.72  above  the 
former  high  average  made  in  1947. 
The  total  number  sold  last  year  at 
auction  shows  a  decline  of  831  head 
below  the  record  high  for  numbers 
sold  in  1947.  Still  another  trend  re¬ 
ported  in  the  comparative  results  of 
the  past  two  years  was  a  decline  of 
22  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cows 
marketed  at  auction,  which  was  the 
highest  for  any  age  group.  Such  a 
decline  in  mature  and  milking  fe¬ 
male  sale  offerings  indicates  a 
generally  satisfactory  financial  con¬ 
dition  in  the  production  of  Ayrshire 
milk.  In  1948  mature  cows  in  milk 
averaged  $358,  as  compared  with 
$355.66  during  1947. 


They  gave  me  Spohn’s 
Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 
over  50  years.  Relieves 
coughs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant. 
Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.Brings  prompt  relief. 
70c  and  $1. 40  at  drug  stores  or  sent  direct— postpaid. 

Spohn  Medical  Co.  Goshen,  Ind. 
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COMPOUND 

FOR  COUCHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


_ AYRSHIRES _ 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

SPRING  CRESS  FARMS 

YARDLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Reg.  Ayrshire  Cattle  Sale 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1949 

AT  12:00  NOON 

75  Superior  Ayrshires  75 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  of  this  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  herd.  This  is  the  most  in¬ 
tensely  bred  Penshurst  Bred  herd  in  the  world 
today.  Health,  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Certified. 

SPRING  CRESS  FARMS 

WALTER  DIETZ  Owner 

Write  for  Catalog  to  — 

FRANK  V.  L1LE,  Sale  Manager 
BELLE  FONTAINE,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Fred  bonika,  E.  Green  bush,  N.  Y.  (6  mi.  S.  of 
Albany)  on  Brookview  Rd.  Sat.  Mar.  19  at  1:00 
P.M.  17  Cows,  2  Heifer  Calves,  4-yr.-old  Bull. 
S  Cows  fresh,  others  due  Aug.  to  Nov.  14  arc 
by  a  son  of  the  great  Approved  sire,  Lessnessoek 
Brown  King  and  a  cow  with  a  lifetime  recoid  of 
163,833  lbs.  M.  6088  lbs.  F.  All  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  Blood  tested  within  30  days.  Also  sell¬ 
ing  5  top  grade  Holsteins  (3  fresh— 2  due  Sept.) 
Oliver  70  tractor  with  2-row  complanter,  culti¬ 
vator  and  mower;  nearly  new  Leach  silo  un¬ 
loader.  Productive  120-a.  farm  for  sale  privately. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— 

Ayuhiro  Self*  Service  Bo.  96.  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


8ig  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ,  lor  QooiUti  rrd  Lilt  «1 
8r**<fors  n*«r  you  with  Stock  for  i*{# 

Ayrshire  Brced«r*’A«ociatig|» 

96  Center  St.,  Brendon,  Vt. 


TWO  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

of  service  age.  Both  by  approved  sires,  dams  from 
top  cow  families.  Pedigrees  and  reasonable  price®  upon 
request.  Also  one  typey  bull  calf  priced  to  go. 

OLD  BANK  FARM,  FALLS  VILLAGE,  CONN. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES 


Sired  by  the  bulls  in  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires.  E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785MI 

HEREFORD S 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Offering  Sr.  sire,  W.  H.  R.  breeding.  April,  May  bull 
calves.  Three  bred  cows.  See  this  surprising  quality  at 
Elm  Place.  L.  D.  C0WDEN,  FBEDONIA,  N.  V. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 
5  BULLS  —  60  FEMALES 

Future  Herd  Sires  and  Foun¬ 
dation  Females 

FROM  THE  MOST  POPULAR  FAMILIES 
OF  THE  BREED 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Including 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

FEA  TURING 

20  Heifers  Bred  to  Eileenmere  1032 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  THE 
1948  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
A  Sale  for  EVERYONE  Which  NO  ONE 
Can  Afford  to  Miss. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Now 

ANKONY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


WIN  WITH  THE 
MODERN  BREED 

Angus  cattle  rank  first  as  producers 
of  superior  beef.  -Winning  three 
times  as  many  interbreed  grand 
championships  at  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  as  all  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  the  Angus  record  IntThdes  41 
grand  champion  carcasses  in  43  shows.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

~  HOLSTEINS 

CANYON  LAKE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  15 

80  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 

1%  miles  northwest  of  ACCORD,  ULSTEB  CO., 
New  York  on  Whitford  Road. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  for  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  treated 
against  shipping  fever,  ’mastitis  tested. 

40  Milking  Cows  —  9  Open  Heifers 

half  Spring  and  Fall  15  Heifer  Calves 

16  Bred  Heifers  2  Herd  Sires 

Well  bred  heavy  producing  herd  and  includes  4% 
proven  son  of  JXONTVIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th  with 
several  of  his  progeny  and  many  bred  to  him. 
Sale  featured  by  11  own  daughters  of  the  very  noted 
proven  sire,  GENERAL  RAG  APPLE  POSCH. 

Good  OTA  records  on  all  in  milk. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  sells  in 
the  forenoon  including  1948  New  Holland  haler,  2 
Farmall  Tractors  and  all  tractor  attachments, 
1948  Case  hay  elevator. 

Equipment  sells  10:00  A.  M.  sharp  —  cattle,  12:00 
Noon  in  large  heated  tent.  Owner’s  lease  expired. 

Everything  goes  at  your  price. 

RUPERT  FREIBERGER,  Owner,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus, s*  Au“”Xr  Mexico, N.Y. 


A  Complete  Dispersal 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  17, 
62  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  62 

Puckrum  Farms  herd,  from  Leona,  Pa. 
selling  in  heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited,  Bang  Certified,  nearly  all  calf¬ 
hood  vaccinated. 

31  Cows,  many  fresh  and  close  springers 
10  Bred  Heifers  —  8  Open  Heifers 
10  Heifer  Calves — 2two-year  old  herd  bulls 
A  well-bred  herd  of  very  high  producers. 
Remember  sale  is  in  pavilion,  EARL¬ 
VILLE,  NEW  YORK  at  11:00  A.  M. 

MARTIN  POELTL,  Owner 
ROUTE  NO.  4,  TROY,  PENNA. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer,  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  homc- 
growo  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  St. OO;  S2-00  per 
year;  3  years.  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dect.  RN 5, 4122  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties;  others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


25  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 

ONE  TO  THREE  YEARS  OLD 

R.  C.  MILLER,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

•  TRIO  KARAKUL  SHEEP  $100.  • 

A,  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Small  flock  of  REGISTERED  CORRIE- 
DALE  SHEEP.  E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

-  WANTED  —  BROWN  SWISS  CALVES  - - 

STATE  AGE,  BREEDING  AND  PRICE. 

DR.  G.  M.  DORRANCE 

2101  SPRUCE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MINK 


490  Bred  Female  Mink  IMced  Reasonably 

Price  List,  Informative  Booklet,  Pen  Plans  FREE. 

Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Rd„  Webster,  N.  Y. 


CAVIES 


CAVIES — Surplus,  need  room,  clean,  healthy,  heavy 
producing.  Quality  stock,  white  only,  16-20  oz.,  5 
sows  1  boar  $3.00:  100  must  be  sold.  White  mice, 
rats,  New  Zealand  white  rabbits.  Breeding  and  labora¬ 
tory.  SNO-WYTE  BREEDERS,  (Established  1924) 
BOX  502,  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  hog  man. 

ALIEN  B.  POST,  B  P  1,  ALBIRN,  N.Y. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  In  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  ptgs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

EB.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

iVi .PHJiOCS:  Booking  order®  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTQN,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
,hrilrttlon^1  G.rand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 

2q02bnfjMI  crp“cS'.n  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


.^,£REF0BD  HOGS 


BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS  FALL  roiiic 
VALLE^  VIEW  FARMS,  Falls  Rd,,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


•  YORKSHIRES  t 

...  WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRIPES 
W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts* 

BLUE  rIbbon"^ ARMS?8  L<?RRa"iN E? N Ew"yo R K 


old G,«">FREDi.  YORKSHIRES,  either  sex,  10  Weeks 

»Wo°r0tDhACa®otFo4h',.">..SS. 


tZ  't  ****!!  °>d  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 

Top  Herd  Boar  of  Excellent  Breeding  and  Quality 
Price  Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARMS 
Sherman  V.  piiley.  Mgr.,  R.  p.  2,  E  Mer£?  Pa. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

to  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type 

fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
AYRLAWM  .  Satisfaction  gu^antwd 

•  REG.  BERK  SHIRES* 

Fall  Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts 

CRESCENT  St  ranMgn>WrV,and  priced  right 

CK fc SCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

— Hampshire  Consignment  Show  and  Sale — 

„  MARCH  19,  1949 

AT  EMPIRE  STATE  SALES  PAVILION 
v.,  CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK  ’ 

(Rampshlres  bred  in  the  East  for  tile  East.)  Over  in 
bred  and  open  Hampshire  sows  and  gilts-  3  ontstand- 
R,?n£081  V  popu,a*’7"00d  lines,  outstanding  individuals 
Bimgs  free,  vaccinated.  Show  starts  lOOC  A  M 

HARRIS*  wTlcox”-  Avai,ab,e  ^  Grounds 

p  «  .  .  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  BERGEN  N  y 

For  Catalog,  write  GEORGE  ACOMB,  Daiwi’lle,  N.  £ 

fUr"EBKRED  HAMPSHIRES:  Fall  boar  and  sow  pigs 

LESTER°aRARfrci*f0r  With  or  without  ?eg.  - 

LESTER  BARTELSs  FLEMINGT0N.  NEW  JERSEY 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA.  ALSO  BLarie 

Both  purebred.  8  weeks  old.  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  PIGS  FOR  SALE* 

ChestM-Sj  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11,  9  to  10  wks,  $12.75;  12  wks,  $14.75.  Prices  in- 
transportation  for  of 

ia ini  Check  or  money  order 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O,  Box  6,  W.  Concord.  Mass! 

PUsowsEDBoAR3Psy.'5iCTBRED  G'LTS  and 

MEADOW  fg  ^"^p, 

_ _  RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS  For 

Br%oDOS?„r  BJr^,06RfM*»  a^sGiPe*digrhrst^: 

BOD IE*S  RtARRiTPv*  *  Stamp  for  List 

bodies  ^BB|TBY,bR.D^  oRwoebl,ng.  n.  j. 

Be«t^°LbbietiTeththe,?h  Many  pe°ple  write 


DOGS 


PED.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

For  Sa*e  D<un  Maple  Springs  Mitzi  V.  Grafmar  No 
Md  J!  *  hFEF  of  Hobby  House  No.  W-3418;  sire 
d  MAPCE  SPRINT^?  rl™  ‘nations. 

midoletdwIe^meI^  yor":  "‘phone:  ?:<■« 


—Saint  Bernard  Puppies— 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  Registered.  STEWART  GAY 
22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticeilo,  New  York.  Tel.  2099 

SHEPHERD  pm  ir^UPu,EDS’  cot-I-lE-SHEPHERD 
SHEF  HERD -POLICE.  Make  excellent  stock,  watch 
dogs  and  family  pets.  Females  $7.00:  males  $ll  oO 
W-  L.  ECKERT.  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

| — *niEBREl)  COCKE  K  PUPS  AND  DOGB 

l»<>n-Repri8tere<J  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonablv 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MABCCLLUS.  NEW  YORK 

COONHOUNL  PUPS  —  Black  and  Tan  Parent, 

treed  43  coon  this  season.  Price  $25.  Shipped  on 
approval,  A.  P,  WHITELEATHER,  BOWIE.  M D 

pup!3' ^Hul  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 

JOREPH  wiu  v strikers.  Males  $15;  females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


.9  *  E  puppies 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YOR 

Pod.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
Reg,  Collies-Setters-Beagles 


Sheoherd  Pun «  Frora  beeI  drivers,  ami,, 

Rgucpiicru  r-  UIIroo,  Dekalb  Junction, N. 


AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  shin  COD 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  AIREDALE  DOGS  —  Five  months  old.  Females 

MRS,  W.  S.  LINSLEY,  HOLLEY,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPS 


CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

w°RnSPRtirr  REG,STEBEg  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
W-  H-  PRICE  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

^AJ?£D5nID.P.yPS  ~  ELIGIBLE  A.  K.  C. — — 
NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  4,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  j 
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Simple  Flower  Beds  and  Borders 


“Orange  Quill”  Calendula 
Burpee’s  new  calendula  variety 
blooms  grow  3Y2  inches  across,  the 
plants  about  two  -feet  tall. 


No  Last  Minute  Panic 

Lately  we  all  have  been  through 
the  season  of  Christmas  giving.  But 
if  you  were  one  of  hundreds,  worn 
out  before  the  Day  arrived,  let  me 
tell  you  how  I  finally  learned  to  get 
the  fun,  without  the  headache,  out 
of  that  best  day  of  all  times.  I  use 
what  I  call  my  Christmas  Planning 
Book.  It  spreads  preparations  from 
January  until  December;  it  saves 
money,  rush  and  weariness. 

Mine  is  only  a  little  notebook,  eight 
by  five  inches,  but  it  contains  a  world 
of  useful  information.  It  is  divided 
into  six  sections  which  seem  to  cover 
about  everything.  1.  Gifts  to  Whom 
Presented.  2.  Christmas  Card  List. 
3.  What  Size?  4.  Things  That  They 
Want.  5.  Ideas  To  Try  Out.  6.  Ex¬ 
penditures  (Optional,  but  informa¬ 
tive)  . 

Section  One.  Here  is  listed  the 
names  of  all  persons  to  whom  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  a  gift,  leaving  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  for  the  names  of  articles 
to  be  given.  (This  is  also  good  to 
refer  to  the  following  Christmas,  to 
avoid  duplication.)  I  make  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  amount  I  plan  to 
spend  on  each  person,  and  write  this 
in  pencil  beside  the  name.  A  quick 
total  of  these  figures  will  readily 
show  if  I  am  keeping  within  my 
total  Christmas  budget.  Don’t  forget 
to  include  cost  of  wrappings  for 
packages.  I  buy  mine  right  after 
Christmas  on  sales. 

Section  Two  is  the  Christmas  card 
list.  Here  are  the  names  of  all  those 
I  expect  to  send  cards  to,  complete 
names,  correct  address.  I  go  through 
my  list  carefully;  it  is  then  ready 
for  adding  an  occasional  name  all 
through  the  year,  and  for  early 
checking,  addressing  and  mailing. 

Section  Three  on  “sizes”  is  all  im¬ 
portant,  especially  if  one  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  item  that  is  not  exchange¬ 
able.  Get  these  well  in  advance  and 
write  them  in  carefully;  you  never 
know  when  you  will  want  them  in 
a  hurry. 

Section  Four,  covering  the  things 
that  they  want,  is  a  lot  of  fun!  It  is 
surprising  how  many  hints  you  can 
pick  up  through  the  year:  “Oh,  how 
I  would  love  to  have  something  just 
like  that,”  or,  “This  room  really 
needs  a  spot  of  bright  color  for  ac¬ 
cent.”  Write  such  wishes  into  your 
book  the  same  day.  If  they  appear 
to  be  beyond  your  financial  reach, 
later  there  may  be  a  way  to  obtain 
them. 

Section  Five,  covering  ideas  to  try 
out,  I  enjoy  especially.  So  often  we 
see  something  that  is  easy  to  copy; 
we  think  we  will,  only  to  forget  about 
it.  Clippings  on  ‘how-to-do-it’  may 


Whenever  a  farmhouse  has  had  a 
bare  drab  look  changed  to  some¬ 
thing  attractive,  it  is  because  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  taken  time  to 
use  flowers  as  her  recreation.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  good  fun.  Even  narrow 
garden  borders,  or  a  flower  bed  or 
two  can  make  a  difference,  while 
shrubs  will  soften  harsh  outlines  or 
bleak  corners.  Once  tried,  each  year 
will  make  the  farm  wife’s  garden 
grow.  For  the  homemaker  who  has 
the  least  amount  of  spare  time,  a 
few  kinds  of  blossoming  plants  can 
change  her  outlook  and  that  of  her 
neighbors  also. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from 
my  own  experience  when  boarders, 
garden,  canning  and  lack  of  modern 
conveniences  made  my  days  more 
than  full.  Every  Summer  our 
weatherbeaten  little  old  house  was 
picturesque  in  its  gay  setting  of 
bright  blooms  and  lush  vines.  In¬ 
stead  of  choosing  only  your  favorite 
posies,  pick  those  which  will  grow 
without  replanting  or  transplanting, 
that  will  thrive  with  little  care.  Mine 
do.  Such  annuals  are  nasturtiums, 
marigolds,  cosmos  and,  for  showy 
beauty,  giant  zinnias.  Coarse  seeds 
are  apt  to  be  safer;  fine  ones  may  not 
come  up,  might  need  starting  in  the 
house.  A  strong  arm  must  spade  up 
the  plot  or  beds  and  richly  fertilize 
it.  Planting  can  be  done  when  frost 
danger  is  past.  Space  zinnias  an  inch 
apart.  When  plants  get  up,  loosen  dirt 
between  rows;  a  child’s  hoe  or  rake 
is  good  for  this.  Soon  weeds  are  out¬ 
distanced  and  the  flowers  are  on  their 
own,  save  for  an  occasional  soaking 
with  hose  or  wash  water  in  case  of 


be  pasted  in  this  section;  also  it  may 
work  in  for  a  birthday  gift.  Anyway, 
you  have  it  safe. 

Section  Six  is  expenditures.  If  one 
is  on  a  budget,  it  is  a  big  help  to 
keep  a  list  of  the  purchases  as  you 
make  them,  and  the  price  actually 
paid  (also  the  usual  price,  if  one  has 
purchased  it  at  a  reduction).  I  in¬ 
clude  amounts  paid  for  materials 
used  for  homemade  gifts. 

There  you  have  a  rough  outjine  of 
the  Christmas  Planning  Book  and 
how  to  use  it.  Once  started  it  grows 
indispensable  not  only  for  now  but 
for  years  to  come.  And  make  no 
mistake,  you  will  refer  to  this  book 
often.  The  heading  can  be  made  to 
suit  yourself. 

One  has  only  to  keep  Christmas  in 
mind  all  year  to  take  advantage  of 
sales  and  thoughtful  buying  of  what 
people  really  want.  It’s  just  a  matter 
of  being  ready.  In  fact,  I  wrote  this 
article  last  August  27,  the  hottest  day 
for  that  date  on  record  here  in 
Maine!  m.  w.  c. 


From  Waste  to  Warmth 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a 
benefit  party  she  was  giving  for  a 
young  minister  with  a  very  poor 
parish.  He  needed  all  the  financial 
assistance  he  could  get,  besides  warm 
clothes  for  the  parishioners.  I 
couldn’t  help  her  with  money,  but  I 
could  knit  mittens  for  cold  small 
hands.  I  gathered  all  the  yarn  I  had 
and  started  knitting,  but  my  supply 
of  yarn  soon  ran  out.  The  letters  of 
gratitude,  for  mittens  already  sent, 
proved  to  me  that  I  had  to  have  more 
yarn.  But  where  could  I  get  it? 


drought  or  unusually  hot  weather. 

Put  in  something  for  permanency. 
Day  lilies  outlive  the  generations; 
mine  require  no  care  whatever.  Per¬ 
ennials,  such  as  hollyhocks,  usually 
come  up  by  themselves  for  several 
seasons.  Bulbs,  such  as  narcissus, 
daffodils,  iris  and  jonquils  can  stay  in 
the  ground  all  Winter,  need  little  at¬ 
tention.  Such  a  lift  as  their  green 
shoots  give  in  the  dreary  days  of 
early  Spring!  Asters  have  great  va¬ 
riety  and  calendulas  seem  sunny  even 
on  a  rainy  day. 

Change  some  eyesore  into  a  beauty 
spot.  Whether  it  be  an  ugly  fence  or 
an  unsightly  shed,  vines  are  a 
natural.  Morning  glories  and  scarlet 
runner  beans  grow  for  anyone. 
Gourds  require  plenty  of  stout  cord, 
sometimes  climb  20  feet,  bearing 
fruit  of  interesting  shapes  and  thick 
foliage.  Moon-flowers  also  cover 
well  and  add  peace  and  charm  to 
your  evenings  with  their  white 
velvety  blossoms.  Experiment  as 
you  go  along  each  season.  Seed 
catalogs  bring  out  novelties  each  sea¬ 
son.  One  year  we  raised  a  Giant 
Zanzibar  castor  bean.  I  nicknamed  it 
Jumbo  and  how  we  enjoyed  watch¬ 
ing  its  great  leaves,  like  elephant 
ears,  grow  bigger  every  day!  Mam¬ 
moth  sunflowers  are  cheerful  and 
interesting  as  they  turn  their  faces 
toward  the  sun. 

Pennies  invested  in  flower  seeds 
go  to  work  in  a  big  way.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  home,  boost  family  morale,  de¬ 
light  the  passerby  and  give  the  farm 
wife  an  ideal  hobby.  Flowers  need 
not  be  a  burden.  Marjorie  Flint 


One  day,  when  I  was  buying  a 
sweater  in  a  local  shop,  I  told  the 
owner  all  about  the  mittens,  and  how 
much  good  they  were  doing.  Could 
he  possibly  help  me?  He  disappeared 
into  the  back  of  his  shop,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  basket  full 
of  odds  and  ends  of  yarn.  He  told  me 
these  were  ravels,  and  explained  that 
in  making  a  sweater,  someone  he 
knows  often  finds  an  error  an  inch 
or  two  beyond  the  start.  Instead  of 
fixing  it,  this  person  cuts  it  off  and 
begins  again.  At  least  once  a  week, 
in  one  way  or  other,  his  wastebasket 
gets  filled.  Not  many  people  would 
bother  to  untangle,  all  the  colors; 
so  if  I  wanted  the  scraps,  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  call  for  them. 

Now  I  have  a  source  of  material  for 
my  knitting,  and  I’ve  turned  out  over 
100  pairs  of  mittens.  I’m  going  to 
start  socks  soon,  so  that  the  children’s 
feet,  as  well  as  their  hands,  will  be 
warm  next  season.  Perhaps  you  too 
have  a  knitting  project  and  can  find 
a  source  of  discarded  yarns.  It  is 
good  to  make  something  out  of  noth¬ 
ing.  For  waste  spells  zero  until  it  is 
put  to  use.  J-  t. 


For  the  daily  clean-up  swing 
through  the  house,  wear  an  apron 
made  of  light  weight  gay  oilcloth,  its 
bottom  turned  up  and  stitched  to 
make  pockets.  In  one  goes  a  damp 
cloth;  a  soft  polish  cloth  and  regu¬ 
lation  dust  cloth  in  the  second.  The 
third  pocket  is  a  junk  pickup  for  bits 
of  paper^  burned  matches,  pencils, 
and  such  things.  This  apron  carryall 


New  Early  Aster 
Burpee’s  New  Extra  Early  “Heavenly 
Blue”  Aster  grows  four  inches  and 
more  across.  The  plants  grow  two 
feet  tall  and  bloom  extremely  early 
with  stems  up  to  16  inches  long. 


Old  Rocker  —  New  Room 

An  old  chair  and  an  old  picture 
frame  started  it.  The  chair  was  just 
right  to  fit  into  our  bedroom;  it  was 
an  old-fashioned  rocker  and  com¬ 
fortable.  .The  picture  frame  was 
antique. 

I  set  out  to  build  up  an  ensemble 
for  the  bedroom.  I  had  an  old  quilt, 
one  of  the  “crazy  quilt”  pattern  of 
small  colorful  scraps,  to  use  as  a 
spread  on  our  bed.  Then  I  sent  away 
and  bought  two  thi'ee-pound  rem¬ 
nant  bundles.  I  cut  the  pieces  into 
strips,  two  and  one-half  inches  wide 
and  braided  them  in  a  hit  and  miss 
pattern,  sewed  them  into  a  colorful 
rug,  round  in  shape  and  about  36 
inches  across.  Later  I  made  a  second 
rug,  using  one  in  front  of  the  bed  and 
one  before  the  door.  The  odds  and 
ends  from  the  bright  pieces  I  used 
to  make  a  crazy  pattern  cushion  top 
for  the  chair  and  a  “throw”  or  back 
for  the  chair. 

With  bleached,  soft  creamy  feed 
sacks  I  made  a  dresser  and  chest 
cover.  At  the  ends,  about  two  inches 
from  the  hem  I  sewed  a  four  inch 
border  or  strip  also  of  crazy 
patchwork,  fitting  the  tiny  cotton 
pieces  onto  paper  first.  After  they 
were  all  attached  firmly  to  the  nar¬ 
row  strip,  I  ripped  the  paper  off  and 
sewed  the  border  to  the  scarf.  For 
better  results  stitch  the  border  down 
around  the  sides,  and  hem  the  ends 
into  the  scarf.  Put  a  few  fine  stitches 
around  some  of  the  pieces  to  hold 
them  firmly  when  ironed. 

I  even  made  an  old-fashioned  pin 
cushion,  carrying  out  the  same 
pattern  and  color  scheme.  This 
cushion  on  the  dressing  table  adds  a 
bit  of  “Early  American”  to  the  room. 
A  skirt  for  my  dressing  table  uses 
the  “pieced”  border  on  soft  muslin. 
As  for  the  antique  picture  frame,  it 
holds  the  photograph  of  a  member  of 
the  family,  an  old  lady,  seated  in  a 
rocker.  It  is  a  fitting  touch  to  the 
room  which  we  have  enjoyed  build¬ 
ing  into  a  bit  of  “Grandmother’s 
Day.” 

I  have  made  six  rugs,  some  in 
shades  of  soft  blue  with  touches  of 
golden  yellow  for  Son’s  blue  deco¬ 
rated  bedroom.  A  pretty  rose  colored 
rug  for  little  granddaughter’s  room 
and  a  brown  and  white  for  eleven 
year  old  grandson’s  room.  I  use  them 
in  my  own  bath  and  dining  room  and 
have  made  a  beautiful  brown,  russet 
and  tan  rug  for  the  front  of  our 
fireplace.  I  use  old  material  if  it  is 
strong  and  firm.  The  colors  are  soft 
and  blend  well.  f.  b. 


is  a  grand  time-and-step-saver. 

L.  P.  B. 


Infallible  in  March 

The  snow  was  piled  up  everywhere,  with  threat  of  even  more, 

That  February  day  I  met  my  neighbor  from  next  door; 

The  wind  was  sharp,  the  clouds  in  flight  across  the  sky’s  steel  arch; 
“And  yet,”  she  said,  “I  can  depend  on  crocuses  in  March!” 

New  York  —  Frances  R.  Hasbrouck 
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Whether  cooked  quickly  or  in  double  boiler,  rolled  wheat  breakfast  cereals 
start  the  windy  days  right  when  apple  sauce  is  added  to  your  favorite  method 
and  recipe.  Two  minutes  for  heating  apple  sauce  in  the  cereal  provide 

extra  sweetening  and  nourishment. 


Double  Boiler  Cooking  Is  in  Season 


Double  boiler  cooking  comes  in 
handiest  at  this  time  of  year.  I  use 
this  method  for  puddings,  cakes,  and 
brown  breads,  as  well  as  for  the 
usual  sauces,  etc.  We  are  using  our 
ranges '  in  Winter  both  for  heating 
and  cooking,  thus  no  waste  saves 
pennies.  I  find  it  pays  to  have  two 
double  boilers;  one  large,  one 
smaller. 

Following  are  recipes  I  have  used 
many  times.  In  fact  I  always  put  a 
new  recipe  through  three  tests.  Those 
below  have  had  those  tests  and  years 
of  use  besides. 

Brown  Bread  Brewis  (Pilgrim's 
Pudding) 

Brewis  is  an  old  colonial  word  for 
anything  to  do  with  soaking  dry 
bread,  etc.,  in  milk  or  broth.  There 
are  many  Brewis  simple  food  combi¬ 
nations.  This  one,  very  old  and  so 
good,  uses  up  leftover  dry  brown 
bread.  Ingredients:  1%  cups  milk;  % 
cup  cream;  IV2  tablespoons  butter; 
V4  teaspoon  salt;  2  cups  dried  brown 
bread.  Scald  milk,  cream,  and  butter. 
Add  salt,  and  dried  brown  bread 
broken  in  pieces;  soak  five  minutes. 
Cook  slowly  in  double  boiler  until 
milk  has  been  absorbed.  Serve  with 
cream. 

New  Look  Brown  Bread 
Use  1  cup  All  Bran  cereal;  %  cup 
sugar;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1  tablespoon 
molasses:  1  tup  flour;  J/fe  cup  raisins; 


Vz  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  sour  milk. 
Put  1  cup  sour  milk  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  add  All  Bran  and  1  teaspoon 
soda.  Add  remaining  ingredients  and 
mix.  Cook.  This  makes  a  small  brown 
bread.  Date  and  nut  loaf,  graham 
bread  etc.,  may  be  cooked  in  double 
boiler.  Candied  orange  peel  may  be 
used  in  place  of  nuts;  less  expensive. 

Double  Boiler  Cake 

Ingredients:  2%  cups  sifted  flour; 
3%  teaspoons  baking  powder;  14  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Vz  cup  sugar;  %  cup 
butter,  1  egg  beaten  light;  1  cup  milk. 
Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
sugar  into  bowl.  Work  in  the  butter 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Beat  the 
egg,  add  milk,  and  gradually  the  first 
mixture,  beating  until  smooth.  Butter 
the  insides  of  the  top  of  a  large 
double  boiler,  2  or  3  quarts.  Steam 
steadily  for  2  hours,  adding  boiling 
water  as  necessary  in  bottom  of 
double  boiler. 

When  done,  turn  onto  rack  that  has 
been  covered  with  wax  paper.  When 
thoroughly  cooled,  frost  with  white 
or  chocolate  frosting;  frost  top  and 
sides.  Note:  Cook  at  quite  a  high 
temperature  —  not  having  too  much 
water  in  bottom  at  a  time,  but  do 
not  let  dry.  After  it  is  done  lift  the 
cover  a  few  times  to  let  dry  out  a 
bit.  Do  not  let  it  sit  except  to  dry 
a  little.  Then  turn  out  on  rack. 

w.  N.  H. 


New  England  Maple  Recipes 

A  contributor  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  one  from  Vermont  send 
tested  recipes  using  maple  syrup  and 
maple  sugar,  given  here  in  that  order. 

“If  I  say  this  is  the  best  maple 
fudge  recipe  I  have  ever  tried,  it’s 
just  the  truth,  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
better  one;  so  the  challenge  stands 
that  it’s  the  best:  New  Hampshire’s 
Own  Fudge!  You  will  notice  that  both 
the  Fudge  and  the  Maple  Syrup 
Frosting  below  call  for  nuts.  In  the 
olden  days,  butternuts  were  used,  for 
these  trees  often  grew  where  maple 
groves  abounded.  My  mother  had  a 
large  butternut  tree  in  her  front  yard, 
and  several  ‘down  on  the  Sugar 
Place.’  Nowadays  I  use  walnuts  or 
pecans,  but  butternuts  are  elegant.” 

New  Hampshire’s  Own  Fudge 

Combine  2  cups  pure  maple  syrup 
and  1  cup  granulated  sugar  in  sauce¬ 
pan,  place  it  over  low  heat  and  stir 
until  sugar  dissolves  and  mixture 
begins  to  boil.  Continue  cooking,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  until  a  little  of  the  syrup 
dropped  in  cup  of  cold  water  forms 
into  soft  ball  —  or  until  thermometer 
registers  238  degrees.  Remove  from 
fire,  add  4  tablespoons  butter  and  let 
<t  stand,  no  stirring,  until  cold.  Then 
stir  fudge  until  it  begins  to  lose  its 
gloss,  and  will  almost  hold  its  shape. 
Now  stir  in  at  once  Vz  cup  chopped 
nuts,  and  pour  into  a  greased  8x8 
inch  pan,  or  one  a  bit  larger.  When 
fudge  is  firm  cut  into  squares. 

N.  H.  Maple  Syrup  Frosting 

For  a  layer  cake,  boil  2  cups  of 
maple  syrup,  without  stirring,  until 


it  spins  a  long  thread  when  a  spoon 
is  dipped  into  syrup,  lifted  well  above 
the  pan,  and  the  liquid  runs  from  tip 
of  spoon.  On  a  thermometer,  it  should 
read  240  degrees  at  this  point.  Take 
off  stove  at  once,  and  have  two  egg 
whites  already  beaten  up  stiff.  Pour 
syrup  in  a  constant  very  fine  stream 
(a  thread,  really)  over  the  beaten  egg 
whites,  and  beat  until  mixture  is 
stiff  enough  to  spread.  Use  as  a  fill¬ 
ing  for  layers  and  top  frosting. 
Sprinkle  top  with  chopped  nuts. 

If  cake  is  baked  in  a  single  square 
pan  (no  layers),  1  cup  of  maple 
syrup  with  1  egg  white  will  be 
enough.  I  also  often  use  2  egg  whites 
with  the  one  cup  of  syrup;  it  takes 
longer  beating.  a.  s.  t. 

Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Cookies 

This  Vermont  recipe  is  simple  and 
excellent.  Use  1  cup  maple  sugar,  3!& 
cups  pastry  flour,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  %  cup  shortening,  2  eggs, 
14  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  sugar  and 
shortening;  add  eggs  and  beat  well; 
add  dry  ingredients  sifted  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Make  a  roll  of  the  dough; 
chill  it;  then  slice  off  the  cookies. 
Bake  10  minutes  in  350  degrees  oven. 

Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Pie 

Have  boiling  water  in  bottom  of 
double  boiler.  In  top  pan  put  a 
mixture  of  2  cups  milk,  %  cup  maple 
sugar,  1  egg  yolk  and  2  tablespoons 
cornstarch.  Cook  mixture  for  5 
minutes,  and  you  have  your  pie 
filling.  Remove  from  heat.  When  cool, 
add  vanilla  to  taste,  and  turn  filling 
into  a  baked  pie  shell.  Add  a 
meringue,  if  you  choose,  and  brown 
in  the  oven.  l.  m.  w. 


|  -/or  Mose  00/10  6a/e  a/- /tome. . . 
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success 


sure / 


Modern  recipes,  newest 
techniques,  illustrated  directions 
for  making  breads,  rolls,  in  quick 
time  with  Fleischmann’s  Fast 
Rising  Dry  Yeast.  Send  for  it  today. 


STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  32-page  cook  book 
"When  You  Bake.”  I  enclose  2 5i. 
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t  MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 


ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
For  Details  8c  Samples  Write  to: 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 
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WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  rug  braiding.  Large  pieces.  9-27  inches  wide. 
Specify  colors  desired.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
552  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


COFFEE 


tig  1 

I'/i  Pound*  $1.00  Postpaid, 
emc  Sllex.  Drip  or  Pertulator 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

FREE  samples— directions.  All-wool  2-3-4- 
,ply.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yams.  Unexcelled 
Quality. BartletST aralt ilia, Box  7,  Harmooy.il E. 

LARGE  BRAS 


YARNS: 


Also 

Same 

Style 

Bandeau 

Built-Up 

Shoulder 

No.  404 


Style  No. 

SECRET  INSIDE  CONTROL! 

Special  patent  pend,  molding 
feature  on  inside  lilts,  "sup¬ 
ports,  cups  and  separates  into 
the  smaller  youthful  glamor¬ 
ous  shape  you  want. 


(Sizes:  34  to  52) 
Special  Design 
"YUTH-FORM” 

Bra  Gives  YOU  a 
More  Beautiful 
Youthful  Figure 
INSTANTLY! 

COLORS: 

NUDE 

WHITE 

BLACK 

Style  No.  101  Long- 
Hne  only  $2.98:  Style 
No.  494  Bandeau  only 
$2.75. 

LOOK  SLIMMER  AND 
YEARS  YOUNGER! 

Does  your  unshapely 
form  make  you  look 
oider  than  you  are? 
Style  No.  101  Longlino 
(pictured)  also  has  a 
SPECIAL  V -CONTROL 
FEATURE  of  midriff 
support  to  help  FLAT- 
FEN  BULGING  STOM¬ 
ACH  ;  also  girdle  at¬ 
tachment  hooks.  Alt 
form  fitting  clothes  will 
look  better  on  you! 
Won’t  ride  up  on  back! 
Light  and  comfortable 
— yet  firm !  Built-up 
shoulder  straps  of  bra 
fabric  are  gentle  on 
shoulder  blades.  Simple 
adjustments.  Excellent 
durable  fabric — easy  to 
wash.  Mail  Coupon  Now 
SEND  NO  MONEY! 


FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON! 


TESTED  SALES,  Dept.  LR-6302 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

Rush  to  me  my  "YUTH-FORM”  BRA  in  plain 

wrapper  in  style,  size  and  color  checked  below.  I 

will  pay  postman  on  delivery  price  plus  postage.  If 

not  delighted  in  10  days,  I  will  return  merchandise 

for  my  money  back, _ 

Style  |  Size  |  Color  IHowMany 

No.  101  Longline  $2.98  | _ I _ j _ 

No.  404  Bandeau  $2.75  | | | 


Name  . . 

Address  . . . . . 

City,  Zone,  State  . 

□  Check  here  to  save  postage  by  enclosing  money. 
Same  money  back  guarantee. 
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THE  WIND 

Now  in  his  joy, 

Now,  sombre  and  defiant, 

His  every  breath 
A  threat  of  death, 

A  blind,  demented  giant. 

—  Edward  Markham 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 

Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  constant  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years  and  enjoy  it.  The  younger  members 
of  this  family  turn  first  to  Our  Page.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  congratulate  George  Renak 
on  his  story  titled  “Uniformed  and  Unin¬ 
formed”;  I  thought  it  very  heart  warming. 
This  is  my  first  contribution  to  Our  Page 
but  I’m  sure  I  shall  sent  others  often.  I  am 
a  high  school  sophomore  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  should  like  to  receive  letters  from 
other  readers.  —  Pearl  Nicholes,  15,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  now  for  nearly  three  years  and  I 
think  it’s  wonderful.  I  have  been  admiring 
Bob  Langer’s  drawings  for  quite  a  while 
now  I  also  liked  the  beautiful  horse  draw¬ 
ings  Mildred  Stuart  used  to  send  in.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  high  school  and  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  really  like  that  too.  I  like 
to  sing,  yodel  and  correspond.  I  have  around 
20  pen-pals  but  would  like  to  hear  from 
more  of  you.  —  Anna  Botelho,  14,  Rhode 
Island. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  read  Our  Page  the 
very  first  of  anything  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  and  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  drawings,  especially  those  of  Bob 
Langer.  This  is  my  first  letter  and  I  hope 
I  get  an  answer.  I  am  a  sophomore  lh  school 
and  like  sports  very  much.  My  favorites 
are  bowling  and  swimming.  I  also  like 
basketball,  dancing,  skating  and  skiing.  My 
hobby  is  drawing  and  I  play  the  piano  too. 
My  home  is  on  a  farm  of  214  acres  and  we 
have  everything:  horses,  ponies,  sheep, 
goats,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  a  parrot  and  all 
kinds  of  fowl.  We  have  about  30  riding 
horses  and  ponies;  I  like  them  all.  From 
now  on  I  hope  to  add  to  the  drawings  on 
Our  Page  because  as  I  said  before  I  am 
very  fond  of  art.  —  Earl  Harris,  14,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  always  turn  to  Our 
Page  section  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
enjoy  the  drawings,  letters,  stories  and 
poems.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pen-pal  and 
join  in  with  my  contributions.  We  have 
been  receiving  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  a  dog,  a  cat,  two  goldfish  and  some¬ 
times  we  have  rabbits  in  the  backyard.  I 
live  in  the  country  and  there  are  not  many 
boys  or  girls  around  here.  We  have  no 
telephone  and  I  am  the  only  one  besides  my 
father  and  mother.  I  like  drawings,  music, 
painting,  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
horseback  riding,  bicycle  riding,  ice  and 
roller  skating,  fishing,  swimming,  rowing  a 
boat  and  sailing  one  too.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  a  pen-pal  soon.  —  Rita  Bergeron,  17, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Thanks  are  in  order  to 
Our  Page  for  starting  a  wonderful  corre¬ 
spondence  and  a  beautiful  friendship.  It  all 
started  back  in  1942  when  I  sent  my  name 
and  address  in  to  Letters  Wanted.  I  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  in  answer  to  my  re¬ 
quest  but  one  stands  out  from  the  others, 
that  of  Fern  Price  of  Pennsylvania.  We  were 
freshmen  in  high  school  at  the  time  and 
discovered  that  our  birthdays  were  in  the 
same  month,  and  that  we  had  much  in 
common.  Fern  invited  me  to  visit  her  many 
times  but  it  wasn’t  until  August  1947  that 
I  met  her  in  person.  I  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
weekend  at  her  place  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  Fern  came  to  visit  me.  We  also 
exchanged  visits  last  Summer  and  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  eagerly  to  this  vacation  time! 
—  Audrey  Werner,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
we  have  two  pigs,  five  ducks,  two  dogs 
and  some  chickens.  I  am  in  the  second  grade, 
and  am  seven  years  old.  Are  there  others 
about  my  age  who  belong  to  Our  Page?  We 
play  Farmer  in  the  Dell  and  make  things 
with  the  clay.  Last  Summer  we  went  to  the 
mountains  where  my  Daddy  hunts  deer.  I 
saw  29  deer.  We  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
River.  I  like  to  drive  the  tractor  for  my 
Daddy.  We  are  going  to  move  in  the  Spring. 


We  live  in  Lancaster  County  among  the 
Amish  people.  I  can  talk  some  Dutch.  — 
Bobby  Kurtz,  7,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  looking  at 
a  friend’s  Rural  New-Yorker  and  thought 
I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  fun  along 
with  other  boys  and  girls  of  our  country. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  of  any  age  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  sports  that  I  am,  such 
as  baseball.  My  favorites  are  the  Red  Sox, 
and  Bobby  Doerr  is  my  favorite  player.  I 
like  music,  dancing,  roller  skating,  swim¬ 
ming  and  corresponding.  —  Patricia  Wells, 
15,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  go  to  a  girls’  boarding  school  in 
New  Jersey.  When  I  go  home  on  my  week¬ 
ends  I  live  on  a  123  acre  farm.  We  have  11 
milking  cows  and  14  heifers.  My  father  has 
been  farming  for  27  years.  My  hobbies  are 
farm  work,  geometry,  football,  stamps  and 
pen-pals.  I  am  interested  in  hearing  from 
you.  My  ambition  is  to  be  a  nurse.  I  would 
also  like  to  hear  from  some  who  speaks 
French,  “Si’l  vous  plait."  —  Jean  Emmons, 
15,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Contributors:  Mom  has  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  time,  but 
I  thought  it  was  mostly  for  New  York  State 
people  until  I  read  Our  Page  and  found  that 
it  reaches  many  country  homes  including 
those  of  New  England.  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  pen  letters  and  drawing  with  pen 
pals.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  like 
to  dance  and  have  taken  lessons  for  tap, 
ballet  and  ballroom;  at  present  we  are  re¬ 
hearsing  for  a  minstrel  show.  We  live  in  the 
country.  Mom  and  Dad  built  a  new  house 
and  we  have  a  dog,  a  cat'  and  chickens.  My 
grandparents  have  a  farm  up  on  the  hill  that 
is  beside  our  house.  They  have  cows,  chick¬ 
ens  and  pigs  for  their  own  use.  —  Kay 
Keizer.  13,  Massachusetts. 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Alice  Hennings,  13,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12,  New  York 
OUR  PAGE 


When  I  turn  to  Our  Page,  what  do  I  see? 
Letters  from  boys  and  girls,  like  you  and  me, 
When  I  read  their  letters,  what  do  I  do? 
Take  out  my  pen  and  paper  and  write  to  you. 

By  Ruby  Kaczirjarek,  14,  New  York 


THE  SUN  AND  THE  MIST 
Softly  rising  to  meet  the  sun 
The  mist,  like  a  cloud,  soars  high, 
Yellow  beams  like  fairies,  run. 

From  the  earth  into  the  sky. 

Oh!  how  I  love  to  watch  each  morn, 
While  they  dance  and  have  their  fun. 
Just  these  playmates  of  the  dawn: 

The  cloudy  mist  and  the  sun. 

By  Beverly  Hinton,  13,  Maine 


THE  PASSING  OF  TIME 

As  I  gaze  from  the  window  at  fresh  fallen 


snow 

I  find  myself  wondering:  Where  does  Time 


It  seems  only  yesterday  Spring  was  here; 
Then  came  the  Summer  with  sun  and  cheer; 
Next  followed  Fall  with  blanketing  leaves. 
And  now  it' is  Winter  with  ice  at  the  eaves. 
But  soon  the  Spring  will  return  once  more. 
But  Time  will  keep  on  passing  as  fast  as 
before. 

By  Robert  Boisey,  18,  New  York. 


MARCH 

Children  buying 
Kites  for  flying. 

Now  that  March  is  here. 

Wind  is  blowing, 

See  them  going 
Far  away,  then  near. 

By  Ann  Dillon,  12,  Pennsylvania 


ONLY  IN  A  DREAM 

There  is  a  place  not  far  from  here, 
Where  strange,  enchanted  beauty  dwells, 
And  elves  and  fairies  dance  all  day, 
Beneath  the  fragrant  lily  bells. 

In  tall  green  grasses  wet  with  dew 
A  babbling  brook  flows  on  its  way; 

And  croaking  frogs  with  silvery  pipes 
Herald  the  coming  of  the  day. 

Come  with  me  on  a  magic  carpet 
To  a  land  of  all  our  farthest  dreams, 
Where  castles  tall  on  rolling  hills 
Are  ruled  by  lovely  fairie  Queens. 

By  Tom  Palumbo,  18,  New  Jersey 


THE  ROAD 

As  the  road  of  life  we  travel 
Many  sorrows  we  must  bear: 

Care,  fears  and  troubles 
Which  we  cannot  share. 

Bitter  tribulations 

Wrought  by  earth’s  great  sway, 

Loss  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
Somewhere  along  the  way. 

But  through  these  many  sorows 
One  friend  we  know  won't  fail: 

’Tis  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Who  tempers  every  gale. 

By  Violet  Westcott,  15,  Pennsylvania 


THE  HORSEWOMAN 

Drawn  by  Roger  Piersall,  17,  New  York 


SHOW  OFF 

Drawn  by  Virginia  Treadwell,  16,  New  York 
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BETWEEN  US 

Drawn  by  Leslie  Nudd,  17,  New  York 


RACE  PREJUDICE 

Hattie  was  a  little  Negro  girl.  She  had  the 
ability  to  sing  and  dance  well.  She  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  her  friends  at  the  school  she 
attended  which  was  just  for  Negroes. 

One  day  something  happened  that  changed 
her  whole  life.  Her  father,  who  was  a  cotton 
picker,  was  offered  a  better  job  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  He  accepted  the  job  and 


Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


LANDSCAPE 

Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  17,  Penna. 
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moved  with  his  famliy  to  the  new  town. 

Away  from  all  her  friends,  Hattie  was  very 
lonely.  But  this  was  only  a  part  of  her 
trouble,  for  in  this  town  she  attended  a 
school  where  only  white  children  went.  She 
tried  to  win  the  friendship  of  these  children 
but  they  just  laughed  at  her  and  refused  to 
include  her  in  any  of  their  games. 

Hattie  became  discouraged,  as  well  as 
lonley,  that  she  decided  to  run  away  and 
return  to  her  former  home.  As  she  was 
walking  along  the  highway  she  was  so  in¬ 
volved  in  her  thoughts  that  she  didn’t  see 
the  car  that  was  coming  and  so  she  was  run 
over.  She  was  hurt  badly  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital.  The  driver  of  the  car 
was  very  sorry  and  visited  her  every  day 
at  the  hospital  where  they  became  good 
friends.  When  she  returned  to  her  parents 
it  was  easier  for  Hattie  to  be  among  the 
other  children.  She  had  learned  that  the 
color  of  your  skin  is  not  important  to  a 
real  friend.  —  Patricia  Regan,  15,  New  York. 


Each  letter,  to  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  thise  heading,  should  be  put 
into  an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and 
the  name  and  State  to  whom  you  are  writ¬ 
ing.  This  should  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed  letters  will 
be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  mailed. 


New  York:  Beatrice  Howard,  14;  Elwyn 
Benedict  (correction) ;  Bernard  Toporek,  15- 
Ethel  Hynek,  15;  Eileen  Fitzpatrick,  13- 
Veronica  Hughes,  15;  Pearl  Nicholes,  15- 
Barbara  Lewis,  15;  Connie  Ellett,  13;  Helen 
Gallard,  13;  Audrey  Thomas,  13;  Barbara 
Trew,  16;  Patricia  Regan,  15;  Earl  Harris 
14;  Jack  Palumbo,  13;  Virginia  Potter,  16- 
John  Silvestri,  16;  Nancy  King,  14;  Elinor 
Crawford,  10;  Shirley  Sarozyn,  15;  Joan 
Adsit,  15;  Anna  Brown,  14;  Emma  Rood.  13- 
Helen  Curtis,  13;  Joyce  Fitch,  15;  Eleanor 
Donnelly,  12;  Joyce  Pitman,  9;  Rita  Pitman. 
13;  Beverly  Wilson,  9;  Jack  Clark,  11;  Ruby 
Kaczmarek,  14;  Gail  Gladding,  13;  Arthur 
Tamm,  16;  Ellen  Tracy,  11;  Mabel  Tracy,  17; 
Paula  Ridel,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Shirley  Filchner,  13;  Evelyn 
Gillen,  14;  Peggy  Hamilton,  10;  Shirley 
Turner,  13;  June  Caplinger,  16;  Donna  Blow. 
12;  Arlene  Bhyler,  16;  Karen  Stewart,  12; 
Mary  Hickok,  16;  Alyce  Homer,  17;  Florence 
Randall,  18;  Bobby  Kurtz,  7. 

New  Jersey:  Donna  D’Agustino;  Mary 
D’Agustino,  13;  Lois  Inman,  16:  Georgeann 
Ford,  16;  Tom  Palumbo,  18,  Shirley  Stem- 
mer;  Barbara  Hoy,  16;  Janet  Roop,  15;  Jean 
Emmons,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Geraldine  Home,  16; 
Louise  Morril,  10;  Marjory  Morril,  12;  Donna 
Penrod,  16;  Ethlyn  Morril,  13;  Gwen  Morril, 
15;  Patricia  Wells,  15. 

Maryland:  Irene  Barnes,  15;  Connie  Hess- 
inger,  14;  Marian  Miller,  16;  Esther  Bethard, 


Connecticut:  Cecelia  Schlosser.  19;  Camilla 
Mazeau,  15. 

Vermont:  Lulah  Combs,  11;  Mary  LaBay, 
12;  Virginia  Bowen,  13. 

Virginia:  Sylvia  Morris,  14;  Vada  Morris, 
17. 

Massachusetts:  Rita  Bergeron,  17;  Martha 
Bessett,  12;  Kay  Keizer,  13;  June  Carlson, 
12;  Audrey  Werner. 

Delaware:  Elaine  Smith,  12. 

Rhode  Island:  Anna  Botelho,  14. 

Maine:  Patricia  Lewis,  15. 

Ohio:  John  Numaw,  8. 

England:  Iris  Wallis,  16. 


4-H  FORUM 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  belong  to  the  4-H 
Club  and  the  Senior  Girl  Scouts.  If  any  of 
you  belong  to  either  of  these  organizations, 
I  would  like  to  have  you  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  do  at  your  meetings.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  these 
two  clubs  and  promise  to  answer  all  the 
letters  I  receive.  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  now  for  almost  four  years  and  I  have 
written  twice  and  received  letters  from 
many  readers.  I  would  like  to  have  still 
more.  I  live  on  a  100  acre  farm  which  is 
mostly  fruit,  about  three  miles  from  where 
I  go  to  school.  We  have  hills  around  the 
farm  so  I  have  many  chances  to  go  skiing 
and  •  toboggoning,  two  of  my  hobbies.  Some 
others  are  reading  and  collecting  different 
books,  but  my  favorite  is  pen-pals.  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  pen-pal  in  every  State,  so 
won’t  you  help  me?  Especially  4-H’ers  and 
Girl  Scouts.  —  Joyce  Fitch,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  25  acre  farm.  We  raise 
most  all  farm  products  and  animals.  I  like 
all  sports  especially  swimming  and  skiing. 
I  take  Homemaking  and  Art  and  plan  to  be 
a  costume  designer.  I  love  horses,  but  we 
just  sold  ours  lately.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
4-H  Club  and  am  a  Future  Homemaker  of 
America.  I  play  the  piano  and  collect  in¬ 
formation  on  horses.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  boys  and  girls.  —  Ethel  Hynek,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  very  much  and  I  like  Our  Page  best 
of  all.  I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grade.  There  are  just  18  pupils 
in  my  school.  I  belong  to  the  Richford 
Center  4-H  Club.  I  enjoy  doing  the  work.  I 
take  piano  lessons  at  school  and  live  on 
a  farm  and  love  animals.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  pictures  of  movie  stairs  and 
stamps;  I  have  lots  of  both.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  you  boys  and  girls.  — 
Lulah  Combs,  11,  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  but  I  hope  to  get  a  lot 
of  pen-pals.  I  live  on  a  113  acre  fruit  farm. 
We  grow  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes. 
We  also  have  a  nursery  and  raise  chickens. 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  belong 
to  the  Future  Farmers  and  the  4-H  Club. 
I  am  very  interested  in  fanning.  My  hobby 
is  reading.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one.  —  John  Silvestri,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  live  on  a  100  acre  farm 
and  belong  to  a  4-H  Club.  A  calf  is  my  pro¬ 
ject.  She  eats  like  a  horse.  My  hobbies  are 
drawing,  farming,  swimming  and  reading.  I 
would  like  some  pen-pals.  —  Jack  Palumbo, 
13,  New  York. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  now  and  again  of 
friendships  made  through  Our  Page  such 
as  Audrey  Werner  and  Fern  Price.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  long  friendships  among 
those  of  you  contributing  now,  or  of  those 
who  have  done  so  in  earlier  years?  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them  to  hear  what  they 
are  doing  and  if  Our  Page  has  influenced 
them  or  helped  them  in  the  careers  they 
have  chosen.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
Alumni  read  the  Page  still  or  perhaps  read 
it  to  their  sons  or  daughters.  If  any  of  you 
read  this,  why  not  drop  me  a  line? 

April.  That  contrary  lady  of  smiles,  tears 
and  tempests.  The  good  old  Spring  time 
again:  I’ll  be  looking  to  see  you  all  then. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  address,  State  and  age.  E.  U. 
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For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions  every 
year,  because  it  makes  such  a  dependable,  effec¬ 
tive  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so 
easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
mome  ts,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
No  cooking  needed.  Or  y r-  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottlq  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  cough 
medicine, very  effective  and  quick-acting,  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils,  and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

You’ll  be  surprised  by  the  way  it  takes  hold 
of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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{FREE  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Beautiful  colors,  apart  new 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices  save  %. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WAR  SURPLUS  VALUES! 


S  —  f  Zipper  Field  Jacket — water  repellent, 
wool  lined.action  back (siz.es 32- 12)  $2 .45 
» '  Army  Wool  Pants  (28-38  waist)  $2.95 
Army  Wool  Shirts  (sizesl3(r4tol6)$2.25 
Army  Raincoats,  Rub.  (34-48) ..  $1 .95 
Army  H.B.T.  Jackets  (34-42) .. .$1.29 
Army  H.B.T.  Pants  (28-38) ...  $1.39 

Army  Wool  Blankets . $3.25 

Army  Shoes  (sizes  7-12) . $2.45 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
Back!  Send  money — we  pay  postage 
—  or  Send  $1  deposit  haf.  C-O.D. 
A|M|  n  Dept.  171,  120  E.  B’way 
GUILD  New  York 21 W1JL 

FREE  SAMPLES 
NEWEST  FASHION 

fabrics,  rayons,  cottons,  woolens.  Large  variety  of 
designs,  prints  and  colors.  Finest  quality,  lowest 
prices.  No  obligation.  Send  name  and  address  to: 

SAXON  FABRICS,  1350  First  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

For  yourself,  church,  or  club.  Sell  TYME  SHAMPOO, 
Perfunes  and  other  reliable  products.  Good  profits  and 
lepoat  sales'  easily  made.  Get  full  particulars  on  how 
extra  money  can  be  made  by  writing  to— 

THOMSON  PRODUCTS,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


FABRICS 


-  BARGAINS!  RUG  WOOL  STRIPS  1  - 

Beautiful  assortment  of  tailor’s  100%  virgin  wool 
strips  for  rugs,  3  inches  to  6  inches  wide  —  all  54 
inch  lengths;  approximately  12  colors  in  3-lb.  bundle, 
only  $2.25  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  check  or  money 
order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  STYLISH  REMNANT 
SHOP,  Counter  E,  I  E.  3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


-  TALK  - 

To  tho  Bam  from  the  House!  Field  Telephone — Gov’t 
Surplus.  Value  $IOO — Your  Cost  Complete  only  $15.00. 
Two  Phone  systems  with  150  feet  wire— two  flashlight 
Batteries  used  Complete.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded.  THE  FARMERS 
FRIEND,  P.  O,  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


-  WOMEN!  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!  - 

Individuals  —  Organizations.  Simple  merchandise 
club  plans.  Ten  members  or  more. 

FREE  CATALOG  NO  OBLIGATION 
George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  76  Kingsley  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PARACHUTE  NYLON  or  SILK  for  blouses, 
slips,  etc.  Five  parachute  panels,  brand  new.  (13  «q. 
yards).  Free  Instructions  included.  $4.75.  Whole 
Parachute  nylon  or  silk.  (65  sq.  yards)  $15.95. 
American  Agency,  799-R  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  TO  NEEDLEWORKERS 

TODAY  send  for  circulars  of  stamped  flat  article*. 
Hade  up  stamped  BLOUSES  and  BABY  GOODS. 
ANTHONY  ARTS,  929  E.  230th  St.,  New  York  66,  N.Y. 


-  RUGMAKERS  NEW  100%  WOOL  STRIPS  - - 

5  lb.  pkgs.  mid.  ppd.  All  Bright.  $3.10;  %  Bright. 
$2.60;  Mutes,  $2.10.  Large  selection  Spring  woolens 
and  worsteds  at  low  mill  prices. 

ASHAWOG  MILL,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


-  RtAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT  - - 

Tremendous  demand.  Marketing  services.  Write  — 

MISSION  HILL  GARDENS,  Box  224,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
BAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Longer  Life  —  For  What? 

Scientists  are  working  hard  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  in  which  to  lengthen  life. 
Science  has  done  wonders  in  adding 
years  to  human  existence  by  keeping 
babies  alive  and  healthy — babies  who 
a  century  ago  would  have  died. 
Think  back  to  your  great-grand¬ 
mother  and  how  many  children  she 
had.  Then  recall  how  many  of  them 
lived  to  grow  up.  In  olden  days  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  number  of  deaths  in  infancy 
or  early  childhood.  Now,  year  by 
year,  proper  care  and  newer  knowl¬ 
edge  is  saving  more  and  more  of  the 
infants  being  born.  And  so  it  should 
be. 

Science  also  is  adding-  years  at 
life’s  end.  Yes;  I  know  that  our 
grandparents  often  didn’t  die  until 
they  were  ninety,  but  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  people  are  now  living  to 
be  “over  forty”  than  was  once  the 
case.  There  are  those  today  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  “life 
begins  at  forty”  or,  as  a  certain  radio 
program  puts  it,  “life  begins  at 
eighty  ”  (Seeing  your  doctor  at  least 
once  every  year  may  help  this  to  be 
true.) 

Longer  life  For  what?  Do  we  want 
to  live  just  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
a  certain  age,  regardless  of  how  use¬ 
less  and  helpless  we  may  be,  or  how 
much  of  a  burden?  Probably  not.  We 
want  longer  life  but  we  want  those 
added  years  to  be  a  time  of'  satis¬ 
faction  for  those  with  whom  we  live, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

So  now  is  the  hour  when  you 
should  start  preparing  for  old  age. 
Yes;  even  if  you  are  but  in  your 
twenties.  Time  flies;  delay  is  danger¬ 
ous.  Start  now  laying  up  for  yourself 
such  mental  and  physical  health  that 
you’ll  be  a  joy  to  yourself  and  all 
with  whom  you  are  associated  as  you 
grow  old. 

Mental  health  is  just  as  vitally  im¬ 
portant  as  is  physical  well-being.  In 
fact,  as  a  nurse,  I  had  always  rather 
take  care  of  a  sweet,  .alprt,  cheerful, 
chronic  invalid  than  a  disagreeable, 


complaining  convalescent.  So  stop 
and  take  inventory  of  your  mental 
health  today.  Are  you  teaching  your¬ 
self  patience?  Self-control?  Forbear¬ 
ance?  Are  you  honestly  striving  to 
see  other  people’s  viewpoints?  Can 
you  change  your  “convictions”  when 
need  be?  Are  you  telling  yourself 
that  “no  one  wants  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints,”  and  so  learn  to  keep  your 
grouches  to  yourself?  Are  you  ac¬ 
quiring  the  tolerant  habit,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that,  after  all,  no  one  on 
earth  is  perfect? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  habits 
which  must  become  a  real  part  of 
you  —  not  just  an  armor  to  be 
donned  — if  you  would  enjoy  longer 
life.  “Enjoy.”  That’s  the  word;  not 
“endure.”  All  these  questions  have 
to  do  with  one’s  nervous,  emotional 
and  mental  well  being. 

Then  there’s  your  physical  health. 
Barring  unforeseen  events,  you 
should  be  able  to  be  hale  and  hearty 
at  80.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  just 
died  at  94,  hale  and  hearty  to  the 
cheerful,  peaceful  end.  In  order  to 
give  a  good  answer  to  the  “Longer 
life  —  for  what?”  question,  you 
can’t  start  too  early  building  for  the 
future.  Avoid  accidents.  Statistics 
show  that  most  of  the  accidents 
which  cripple  folks  for  *  life  could 
have  been  avoided.  Eat  sensibly.  Ad¬ 
here  to  a  three-meal-a-day  program; 
no  between-mea}-nibbles.  Patronize 
your  garden  and  your  dairy.  Keep 
your  digestion  healthy.  Avoid  all 
foods  which  seem  to  disagree  with 
you.  Drinks  lots  of  milk  and  water. 
Insist  upon  your  internal  furnace 
emptying  its  ashes  every  day. 

Be  good  to  your  teeth.  That  is  an¬ 
other  maxim.  Keep  them  clean;  not 
only  on  the  surface  but  between  the 
teeth  as  well.  Keep  your  gums 
healthy  by  massaging  them  daily  and 
by  drinking  lots  of  orange,  lemon, 
lime  and  grapefruit  juice.  See  your 
dentist  every  six  months  and  have 
him  keep  your  teeth  in  good  repair. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Egg  or  meat  juice  stains  on  cotton 
usually  come  out  if  soaked  in  cold 
water.  Then  wash  material  in  hot 
suds.  To  remove  these  stains  from 
woolens,  sponge  with  cold  water. 


Sewing  for  Easter  ( April  1 7)  Fitted  to  Spring 


2403  —  EASTER  PRETTY  WALKAWAY,  print  or  plain,  Here’s  a  choice:  make  it  as 
shown  in  a  figured  frock;  or,  in  plain  colors  (see  small  dark  figure),  make  it  up  in  long- 
sleeved  suit-dress  effect.  Either  way  it  makes  the  most  of  a  good  figure.  On  plain  colors 
the  slotted  jewel  neckline  takes  a  motif  nicely,  in  embroidery,  beads  or  sequins.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-40.  Size  16  needs  4  yds.  39  in.  fabric.  16c. 

2534  —  SMART  SPRING  SCALLOPED  frock;  excellent  simple  lines;  buttons  to  nipped 
in  waist;  easy  to  sew.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  36,  4 Vs  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

2595  —  TRIM  CASUAL  BUTTON  dress,  opening  from  neck  to  hem,  for  a  nice  look  in 
jig  time  dressing;  easy  ironing.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  4%  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

2524  —  EASTER  BOLERO  OUTFIT  in  floral  print,  pastels  or  Spring’s  solid  colors.  Soft 
dress  with  bow  tie,  newest  bolero  lines.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36  dress,  3V4  yds.  39  in.; 
bolero,  1%  yd.  39  in.  Both  in  one  pattern  16c. 

2477  —  LITTLE  EASTER  SWEETHEART  in  her  "new-hatched”  applique  pocket  frock; 
fluffy  skirt,  bow  tie  belt,  cute  edgings.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2  yds.  35  in.  Applique  in¬ 
cluded.  16c. 

2484  —  EASTER  BONNET  TOT  all  dressed  up  in  her  Sunday  outfit.  Pattern  includes 
fan-pleated  frock  with  perky  sleeves,  perky  midriff  panties,  becoming  bonnet.  Sizes  6 
months,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2  dress  1%  yds.;  panties  Vfe  yd.;  bonnet  Va  yd.,  all  35  in.  material.  16c. 

NEW  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK,  15c.  OUR  1948-49  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS,  style  numbers  and  size  numbers  plainly. 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N,  Y. 
City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


new  RELIEF! 

When  Colds  Cause 


Mother,  you  know  what  wonderful 
relief  you  get  when  you  rub  on 
Vicks  VapoRub! 

Now  . . .  when  your  child  wakes 
up  in  the  night  tormented  with 
a  croupy  cough  of  a  cold,  here’s  a 
special  way  to  use  Vicks  VapoRub. 
It’s  VapoRub  Steam — and  it  brings 
relief  almost  instantly! 

Put  a  spoonful  of  VapoRub  in  a 
bowl  of  boiling  water  or  vaporizer. 
Then  ...  let  your  child  breathe  in 
the  soothing  VapoRub  Steam. 
Medicated  vapors  penetrate  deep 
into  cold-congested  upper  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and  m  mm  a.  mm^. 


bring  relief  with 
every  breath! 


VapoRub 


FEELS  LIKE  CASHMERE..  . 
WEARS  9  TIMES  LONGER! 


Something  really  new  for 
your  basic  sweater  ward¬ 
robe  ! .  . .  Luxuriously  soft 
DuPont  wooly  nylon  in 
classic  short  sleeve  Pullover 
and  6  -button  casual  Cardi¬ 
gan  by  Qualitex.  Wear  them 
singly  or  as  two-somes.  Revel 
in  their  lovely  beauty.  Pastel 
colors  more  luscious  than 
in 

TiiCDun.CET  TO  KTllil  tHIPP  AND  PRFVFNT  SHRINKAGE! 


Thermo-Set . . .  heat  treated  just  like  your  nylon 
stockings  to  prevent  stretching,  sagging.  No  block¬ 
ing  necessary.  Easy  to  wash.  Dry  in  a  jiffy.  Full 
sizes—  34  to  40.  Pure  white  and  colorfast  pink,  blue, 
maize.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  order  now. 

i 

Wa  mv  costa es  with  check  or  money  order.  Postage  extra  for  C.0.D.’s 

QUALITEX  MFG.  CO.,  1703  Beury  Bldg. 

3701  NORTH  BROAD  ST,  PHILA.  40,  PA. 


for  SAFE  and 
EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT 
of  CONSTIPATION 

TRY  plOVA 

Ptova  is  the  ideal  treatment  for  chronic 


4  TRIAL 
▼  SAMPLE 


■nstipation.  Most  drugs  and  cathartics 
■e  irritating  but  because  PLOVA  ab- 
rbs  water  and  produces  a  soft,  bland 


Ik,  it  brings  about  normal  bowel 


SEND  15c  IN  STAMPS 
OR  COIN  FOR  A 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


THE  PLOVA  COMPANY 
5415  Georgia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  1 5c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  trial 
sample  of  Plova. 

NAME_ _ 

STREET _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 


“I 
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r  A  CONDE  Milker 

Insures  Cow  Comfort 


Conde  Features: 

*  Dry  pipe  lines 

*  Cow  protection 
v  Perfect  pulsation 
v  Seamless  pail 

*  No  harm  to  Cows 
♦'Top  quality 
♦'Always  dependable 


The  Conde  Vacuum  Supplier 

This  can  be  used  on  any  make  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  a  unit  of  the  “world’s  finest  milking 
equipment”  and  so  guaranteed. 


Conde  Milking  Machine  Co.Jnc.  Sherrill, N. Y, 


Better  Health  7  Bigger  Milk  Checks 


Any  real  dairyman 
considers  hi^  COWS 
as  a  top-notch  as¬ 
set.  Conde  places 
“cow  comfort”  first. 
A  Conde  -  milked 
cow  is  at  ease,  con¬ 
tented,  soothed  — - 
she  will  give  maxi¬ 
mum  results,  will  milk  easier, 
quicker. 

Every  pulsation  of  a  Conde 
gives  gentle  massaging,  per¬ 
fectly  restores  circulation, 
continuously,  keeps  the  teat 
“normal”  throughout  entire 
milking.  No  pull,  no  tug,  no 
creep  —  no  harsh  nervous 
strain.  No  provocation  to  mas¬ 
titis.  Conde’s  gentle  action 
actually  helps  nature  to  elimi¬ 
nate  mastitis. 

That’s  why  a  Conde  Milker  is 
your  best  insurance  for  valu¬ 
able  cows.  The  more  valuable 
your  cows,  the  more  you  need 
a  Conde  !  There’s  no  better 
milker  made.  See  your  Conde 
dealer  today  —  or  write  us  for 
folder  “The  Conde  Milker.” 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANSING 
with  the  New 

Conde 

MILKER 

WASHER 


Washes  any  make  of  milker, 
easier,  100%  faster,  with 
either  cool  or  warm  water. 
Will  pay  for  itself  the  first 
year  in  time  saved,  let  alone 
its  great  value  in  reducing 
bacteria,  and  costly  milk- 
stone  and  thereby  avoiding 
inspection  troubles  and  re¬ 
duced  milk  checks.  Write 
for  folder  “How  to  Save 
$365.00  a  Year.” 


INSIST  ON  GENUINE  BAG  BALM 

_ k 


TENDER  TISSUES  NEED 
ITS  LANOLIN  PROTECTION 


The  market  is  flooded  with  “udder 
ointments”,  many  of  them  failing 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  expensive  heal-promoting  in¬ 
gredients  and  refined  lanolin  that 
have  always  made  Bag  Balm  fa¬ 
mous  for  results.  You  need  not 
gamble  or  accept  less  than  Bag 
Balm.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  can 

FREE  COW  BOOK  —  Write  today  for 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  »  leading  dairy  nutritionist. 


easily  get  it.  Defend  yourself 
against  losses  through  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn  by 
having  Bag  Balm  always  on  hand. 
Great  for  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Loaded  with  lanolin, 
antiseptic-on-contact,  and  uniform¬ 
ly  just  the  right  consistency  to 
STAY  ON  for  sustained  heal- 
promoting  action.  At  all  dealers, 
in  the  familiar  big  10-oz.  tins. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Stillage  and  Wet  Brewers’ 
Grains 

Will  you  please  give  me  some 
information  about  the  feed  value  of 
distillery  slop  (stillage)  and  wet 
brewers’  grains?  a.  r. 

After  alcohol  has  been  distilled 
from  fermented  grain,  it  can  be  used 
for  feeding  purposes  in  the  wet  form, 
commercially  known  as  distillery 
slop  or  stillage.  It  is  very  high  in 
water  content,  containing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  about  seven  per  cent  dry 
matter.  This  wet  feed  is  best  used  for 
fattening  cattle  rather  than  for  dairy 
cows.  When  made  from  corn,  this 
feed  contains  an  average  of  less  than 
seven  per  cent  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  (t.d.n.),  compared  to  slightly 
over  18  per  cent  t.d.n.  in  corn  silage. 
Stillage  made  from  rye  contains  only 
about  one-half  as  much  t.d.n.  as  that 
made  from  corn.  Cattle  will  consume 
from  15  to  20  gallons  a  day  of  stillage. 
They  should  be  fed  good  quality 
legume  hay  with  it,  because  stillage 
is  low  in  vitamin  A  which  the  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  will  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  wet  brewers’ 
grains  contain  almost  as  much  t.d.n. 
as  corn  silage.  They  are  not  nearly 
as  watery  as  stillage,  since  their  total 
dry  matter  content  is  approximately 
24  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  takes 
about  four  pounds  of  wet  brewers’ 
grains  to  have  a  feeding  value  equal 
to  one  pound  of  dry  brewers’  grains. 
Wet  brewers’  grains  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  for  corn  silage  in 
feeding  dairy  cows;  and  cows  will 
consume  from  20  to  30  pounds  per 
head  daily  in  place  of  an  equal 
amount  of  silage.  It  is  best  to  feed 
the  cows  after  milking  to  avoid  off- 
flavors  or  off-odors.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  brewers’  grains  be  fed  fresh, 
or  when  they  have  been  stored  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time.  When 
stored,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
sprinkle  them  with  one  pound  of  salt 
for  about  100  pounds  of  wet  brewers’ 
grains. 


Who  Pays  the  Veterinarian? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information.  My  herd  of 
dairy  cows  is  under  the  state  and 
federal  supervision.  Am  I  supposed 
to  pay  the  veterinarian  who  made 
the  tests  for  brucellosis  and  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  for  physical  examination 
that  was  made  at  time  of  test? 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  a.c.m. 

In  New  York  State,  on  the  herd 
owner’s  application,  every  herd  is 
entitled  to  a  blood  test  for  brucellosis, 
and  to  calf  vaccination,  at  least  once 
a  year  at  State  expense.  In  some 
counties,  cattle  are  only  required  to 
be  tuberculin  tested  once  in  three 
years,  which  test  is  also  made  at 
State  expense.  In  a  few  other 
counties,  with  a  high  incidence  of 
infection,  the  herds  are  required  to 
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be  tested  annually;  this  is  also  paid 
for  by  the  State.  As  to  a  physical 
examination,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  a  requirement  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  to 
which  the  milk  is  being  shipped,  and 
in  most  cases,  is  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  owner  of  the  herd. 

Dried  Brewers’  Grains  for 
Hogs 

Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  feeding  hogs  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains?  g.  l.  l. 

Dried  brewers’  grains  are  relative¬ 
ly  high  in  fiber,  containing  almost 
15  per  cent,  compared  with  a  fiber 
content  of  only  about  two  per  cent 
for  corn.  The  digestive  organs  of  the 
pig  are  not  suited  to  handle  a  large 
amount  of  fiber;  therefore  dried 
brewers’  grains  are  not  suitable  for 
fattening  hogs.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  swine  breeders  have  found  that 
these  can  be  used  to  advantage,  when 
self-fed  to  form  about  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  a  mixed  feed  for  brood  sows 
or  gilts. 

However,  there  is  no  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  from  a  feeding  standpoint  in 
using  dried  brewers’  grains  because 
in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
they  contain  only  i,300  pounds  per 
ton,  while  corn  has  an  average  of  over 
1,600  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  ton.  The  price  of  dried 
brewers’  grains  is  usually  as  high 
per  ton  as  that  of  corn. 


Gestation  Period  for  Bull 
and  Heifer  Calves 

Is  it  true  that  a  cow  will  usually 
carry  a  bull  calf  longer  than  a  heifer 
calf?  What  is  the  average  time  for 
a  cow  to  carry  a  calf?  j.  l.  m. 

Farmers  have  long  contended  that, 
on  the  average,  a  cow  will  carry  a 
bull  calf  longer  than  she  will  a  heifer 
calf.  This  opinion  had  generally  been 
disregarded  by  physiologists  but,  as 
usual,  the  farmers  were  correct  in 
their  assertions.  It  was  recently  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  extensive  observations 
and  records,  kept  at  the  New  Mexico 
Station,  that  on  the  average  cows 
carry  a  bull  calf  five  days  longer 
than  they  do  a  heifer  calf. 

The  normal  gestation  period  for 
pregnant  cows  varies  from  270  to 
295  days. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

A  capacity  crowd  of  over  1,000 
persons  attended  the  recent  236th 
Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  to  witness 
127  head  of  black-and-whites  bring 
the  following  classified  averages: 
68  cows  without  defect,  $433;  10  bred 
heifers,  $342;  15  bulls,  age  17  months, 
$378;  nine  six-months’  heifers,  $131; 
eight  orphans.  $54;  12  baby  heifers, 
$79;  five  baby  bulls,  $60.  A  cow  and 
calf  from  George  Comings,  Bain- 
bridge,  topped  the  sale  at  $840.  Two 
other  cows  sold  for  $725  each.  There 
were  74  consignors  and  85  buyers. 
The  largest  buyer  was  Bowen  Weir, 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.,  nine  head,  $4,335. 

J.  R.  P. 


For  desirable  finish  and  economical  gains,  feeder  steers  should  carry  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  beef  breeding,  either  Angus,  Hereford  or  Shorthorn,  blood. 
This  deep  bodied,  smooth  Angus  female  is  the  type  that  drops  the  best  kind 
of  feeder  calf.  She  is  owned  by  Earl  Heckman,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  holding. 
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Why  Grass  Stimulates  Milk 
Yield 

British  scientists  have  recently  dis¬ 
covered  the  substance  in  young  grass 
which  causes  milk  yields  to  improve 
when  the  cows  are  first  put  out  in  the 
Spring.  Further  research  may  show 
how  the  substance,  found  in  grass 
and  clover  cut  from  pastures  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year  but  lacking 
in  hay,  can  be  preserved  when  grass 
is  dried  either  by  conventional  hay¬ 
making  or  by  artificial  drying. 

The  original  work  was  done/  in 
Australia,  where  it  was  shown  that 
a  certain  kind  of  subterranean  clover 
produced  a  type  of  oestrogen  (female 
hormone)  which,  because  of  its 
abundance,  gave  rise  to  breeding 
troubles  in  sheep.  Lambs  born  from 
sheep  grazing  on  this  clover  often  de¬ 
veloped  unduly,  frequently  aborted, 
and  the  ewes  sometimes  died.  Male 
sheep  tended  to  assume  a  female  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  research  along  the 
same  was  taken  up  in  Britain,  sam¬ 
ples  of  grass  and  clover  were  cut 
from  pastures  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  a  careful  chemical  extrac¬ 
tion  process  was  carried  out,  and  the 
resulting  product  tested  for  oestrogen 
activity  on  mice.  The  results  were 
conclusive.  Clover  and  some  of  the 
grasses  showed  evidence  of  oestrogen 
stimulation. 

It  is  thought  that  the  presence  of 
oestrogen  in  Spring  grass,  as  well  as 
accounting  for  improvement  in  milk 
yields,  may  also  have  an  influence 
on  the  fertility  of  female  cattle.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  cows  and 
heifers  do  not  breed  well  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  when  turned  out  to  grass  in 
the  Spring,  breed  readily.  Equally 
important  will  be  the  investigation  of 
Ihe  role  which  oestrogen  substances 
play  in  the  internal  economy  of 
plants.  So  far  as  existing  knowledge 
goes,  they  are  of  importance  only  in 
the  annual  reproductive  cycle,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  they  play 
any  important  role  in  the  life  of 
plants.  This  line  of  research  may 
also  answer  the  very  important  and 
hitherto  unanswered  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  vitally  important  oestro- 
gens  in  animals. 

Another  Veteran  Denied 
Milk  License  by  Albany 

My  family  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  editorials  on  the 
milk  question.  The  one  that  was 
printed  in  your  Nov.  6,  1948  issue 
entitled  “Veteran  Denied  a  Milk 
License”  was  so  much  like  our  own 
case  that  I  can’t  help  writing  you  and 
adding  our  complaint  to  his. 

My  son,  Milton  Sardonia,  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  this  community. 
During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Air 
Corps  overseas,  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
worked  in  a  milk  plant  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  and  after  he  came 
home.  He  bought  a  home  for  his 
family  and  wanted  his  own  business. 
He  was  told  to  go  to  Albany  to  ask 
for  a  license,  which  he  did.  His 
application  was  denied  because  he 
did  not  have  the  equipment.  He  was 
disappointed  but  did  not  give  up,  so 
with  the  help  of  some  friends  he 
obtained  another  hearing  in  Albany. 
Again  he  was  denied  a  license,  this 
time  for  the  reason  that  the  town  is 
adequately  served. 

We  have  lived  here  26  years  and 
we  could  find  a  great  many  people 


here  who  could  testify  we  could  use 
another  milk  man,  especially  in  the 
summertime. 

I  should  think  our  lawmakers 
would  have  a  little  respect  for  the 
veterans  instead  of  the  slackers  who 
took  in  the  “cream”  of  the  business 
during  the  war.  I  also  notice  that  in 
this  town  the  liquor  licenses  are 
thrown  around  right  and  left. 

My  son  will  not  give  up.  He  will 
still  try  to  get  a  milk  license  when 
we  get  rid  of  the  politicians  who 
deny  a  man  the  right  to  support  his 
family.  I  am  one  of  six  children  and 
I  have  five  children,  all  married, 
who  vote.  We  are  going  to  be  very 
careful  and  vote  for  the  man  who 
helps  the  veteran.  mrs.  m.  s. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January, 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.55  $.118 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.35  .1138 

Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  5.03  .107 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.00  .1063 

Erie  Co.  Mik  Prod .  4.97  .1057 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.97  .1057 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.95  .1053 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.88  .1038 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.865  .1035 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  4.865  .1035 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.855  .1033 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.84  .1029 

Cohocton  Creameries....  4.84  .1029 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.84  .1029 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.84  .1029 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.84  .1029 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.84  .1029 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.84  .1029 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.83  .1027 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.73  .1007 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.84 ; 
Buffalo  $4.82;  Rochester  $4.90. 


Book  Note 

Everyday  Farm  Laws,  by  R.  L. 
Adams  and  W.  W.  Bedford. — A  farmer 
was  looking  at  one  of  his  fields  of 
grain  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  one 
afternoon  late  last  Summer.  Over¬ 
head  a  small  private  plane  buzzed 
around:  suddenly  the  motor  coughed, 
spluttered  and  finally  died  out 
completely,  and  the  plane  came 
down  to  make  a  forced  landing  in 
the  field,  cutting  a  wide  swath,  to  end 
up  against  the  fence.  Can  the  farmer 
sue  for  damages?  Every  day  farmers 
are  in  situations  where  they  need  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  law  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  rights.  In 
their  dealings  with  their  farm  help, 
with  commission  men  who  handle 
their  fruit  and  vegetables,  when 
erecting  fences,  borrowing  money, 
leasing  land,  buying  or  selling  feed 
and  seed.  Whatever  the  situation,  .the 
farmer  must  know  what  his  obli¬ 
gations  are  or  how  to  institute 
actions  to  protect  or  defend  himself 
or  his  property.  He  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  be  a  legal  encyclo¬ 
pedia  but  a  grasp  of  the  elementary 
aspects  of  law  as  it  applies  to  agri¬ 
culture  can  help  in  securing  benefit 
of  existing  laws  and  court  decisions, 
which  will  help  him  to  decide  when 
to  employ  a  lawyer  in  his  own  inter¬ 
est  or  protection. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  j 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.75.  (New  York  City  j 
residents  add  six  cents  sales  tax). 
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High  production  is  an  inherent  factor  with  dairy  cattle.  It  therefore  pays 
to  start  with  good  cows.  This  two-year-old  Ayrshire,  Jay-Ayr  Violet ,  holder 
the  world’s  record  in  her  age  class,  is  owned  by  Herman  and  Mary 
Khngel,  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio.  She  has  a  record  of  14,747  pounds  of  milk , 
testing  4.22  per  cent,  containing  622  pounds  of  butterfat . 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But . . .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lac\  of  essentia l  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health ,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger"  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  isw  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


40  POUNDS 

z: 

| 

k  \ 

- — — T? 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO  INSURE 


CORRECT  HEAUM 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 
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THINK  OF  IT! 

SUCCESSIVE  PEAKS  OF 

55-75-82-93-94-96 

IN  SIX  LACTATIONS 


Mr.  F.  W.  Tullis,  Farfields  Farm,  Monroe,  Michigan, 
with  Farfields  Princess  Ollie  May  Echo. 


Look  at  the  outstanding  record  (at 
right)  of  Farfields  Princess  Ollie 
May  Echo.  She  was  a  fine  producer 
on  her  first  lactation  .  .  .  but  look 
how  the  Larro  Feeding  Program 
consistently  increased  her  peak 
with  each  successive  lactation. 
That’s  proof  that  a  good  producer 
can  actually  become  a  better  pro¬ 
ducer  when  fed  the  Larro  way.  It’s 
proof  that  Larro  "’Farm-tested” 
Dairy  Feed  gets  the  top  profit  over 
feed  cost.  It’s  doing  it  for  successful 
dairymen  all  over  America  . . .  and 
it  can  do  it  for  you.  See  your  Larro 
dealer  today. 

FfBB:  Write  us  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  remarkable  record  charts  of  Farfields 
Princess  Ollie  May  Echo. 

1-1870 


1st  lactation 


3rd  lactation 


4th  lactation 


2nd  lactation 


5th  lactation 


6th  lactation 

This  cow  produced  132,007  lbs. 
of  milk  and  4,455.4  lbs.  butterfat 
in  these  six  lactations. 


General  Mills 

Srrro 

'fiarm-t&sted 

DAIRY  FEED 


Address  Dept.  00,  at  our  nearest  office 

DETROIT  (2) -SAN  FRANCISCO  (6) -CHICAGO  (4) 


Buy  at  the  Bullseyel 


Laboratory  Animals  Es¬ 
sential  for  Research 

In  the  early  months  of  1949  legis¬ 
latures  will  be  in  session  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  organizations  of 
people  who  call  themselves  anti- 
vivisectionists  may  be  expected  to 
have  bills  introduced  in  many  States, 
ostensibly  to  prevent  the  use  of  dogs 
in  medical  and  other  research  labora¬ 
tories.  Their  claims  are  that  (1)  great 
cruelties  are  inflicted  on  experi¬ 
mental  animals,  (2)  the  use  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  unnecessary  in  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  (3)  nothing  worthwhile 
has  ever  been  revealed  by  such  use 
of  animals. 

In  the  past,  farm  organizations 
have  given  little  heed  to  these  bills 
to  prevent  the  use  of  experimental 
animals  in  scientific  research.  They 
have  thought  that  (1)  the  proposed 
legislation  would  affect  only  human 
medical  research  and  (2)  there  was 
no  chance  of  these  “crazy”  bills  be¬ 
coming  laws.  This  is  a  mistaken  atti¬ 
tude  on  both  counts.  The  anti- 
vivisectionist  bills  would  hinder 
equally  all  biological  research  in  the 
nutrition  of  animals  as  well  as  re¬ 
search  to  determine  the  quality  of 
feeds  and  forages;  research  also  in 
genetics  for  the  improvement  of 
breeds  and.  most  important,  all  re¬ 
search  for  the  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  farmers’ 
livestock.  The  development  of  new 
serums  and  vaccines,  of  new  means 
of  diagnosis  and  of  new  remedies 
would  be  handicapped  to  a  standstill, 
if  our  research  institutions  were 
denied  the  use  of  experimental  ani¬ 
mals. 

Basic  research  must  be  conducted 
with  laboratory  animals.  If  farm 
animals  themselves  were  used  from 
the  beginning  of  a  research  project, 
the  cost  would  be  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  Also,  because  of  the  long 
time  span  of  a  generation  of  farm 
animals,  as  compared  with  the  short 
life  of  laboratory  animals,  it  would 
require  years  where  it  now  takes 
months  to  complete  experiments. 

Many  of  the  older  swine  growers 
will  remember  when  they  were  with¬ 
out  any  protection  against  hog 
cholera,  when  this  disease  swept 
across  whole  neighborhoods,  town¬ 
ships  and  even  counties,  killing  99 
of  every  100  hogs  attacked.  It  was  a 
common  saying  in  pre-vaccination 
days  that  a  hog  raiser  should  expect 
to  lose  every  hog  on  his  farm  once 
in  seven  years;  he  felt  very  lucky  in¬ 
deed  if  he  could  escape  the  ravages 
of  hog  cholera  during  the  other  six 
years.  The  experimental  research 
that  brought  this  plague  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  thus  placed  in  our  hands 
the  means  of  eradicating  it  at  any 
time  the  swine  industry  wants  it 
done,  cost  less  than  $50,000.  The 
U.  S.  D.  A.  estimates  that  at  least 
three  million  pigs  have  been  saved 
annually  by  the  vaccination  of  swine 
— a  total  saving  to  the  swine  industry 
of  pei'haps  30  million  dollars  each 
year  for  the  past  40  years — all  to  be 
credited  to  'experimental  research  on 
animals. 

Some  will  remember  the  costly  re¬ 
strictions  laid  upon  movement  of 
southern  cattle  to  the  Northern 
States  and  that  northern  cattle  could 
not  be  sent  into  the  South  at  all. 
Further,  because  of  ticks,  southern 
cattle  breeds  could  not  be  improved; 
moreover  half  of  the  feed  given  the 
cattle  went  to  feed  the  ticks.  The  Re¬ 
search  that  made  possible  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  tick  fever  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $65,000.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  esti¬ 
mates  that  elimination,  through  ex¬ 
perimental  research,  of  the  fever  tick 
has  saved  cattle  raisers  of  the 
Southern  States  40  million  dollars  a 
year. 

The  research  that  developed  the 
McLean  County  System  cost  $25,000, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least 
25  million  dollars  annually  to  the 
swine  industry,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more.  The  improved  tuberculin, 
that  hastened  by  several  years  the 
suppression  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
also  cost  $25,000.  No  one  can  put  a 
price  on  what  it  saved  in  dollars, 
cattle  and  human  lives. 

The  development  of  Strain  19 
brucellosis  vaccine  cost  $83,360. 
With  it  we  can  eradicate  brucellosis 
of  cattle,  which  causes  a  loss  to  the 
cattle  industry  of  150  million  dollars 
a  year.  Without  this  vaccine  we  could 
entertain  no  hope  of  eradicating  the 
disease  or  preventing  the  40,000 
cases  (estimated)  of  undulant  fever 
that  occur  in  persons  each  year.  The 
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vaccine  in  use  in  Mexico  in  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  proved  very  successful. 

The  development  of  new  remedies 
for  old  diseases,  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vaccines  and  other  means  of 
preventing  disease  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  animal  experimen¬ 
tation.  Remedies  developed  through 
research  in  recent  years  may  be 
mentioned:  1.  Phenothiazine  —  cost 
$10,000;  value  —  10  million  dollars 
annually  (official  estimates).  2. 
Formula  (smear)  62  —  cost,  $6,000; 
value  —  five  to  10  million  dollars 
annually.  3.  Hexachloroethane  treat¬ 
ment  for  liver  flukes  in  cattle  —  cost 
$5,000;  not  widely  used  as  yet,  but 
has  a  potential  value  of  $200,000 
annually.  And  so  one  might  continue 
through  a  long  list.  The  chemical 
treatment  for  tapeworm  in  chickens 
cost  but  $2,500.  Discovery  of  tetra- 
chlorethylene  treatment  for  hook¬ 
worm  in  dogs  (and  man)  cost  only 
$4,000.* 

Research  in  the  field  of  animal  dis¬ 
eases  is  conducted  in  the  main  by 
veterinarians.  Charges  by  anti-vivi- 
sectionists  that  they  are  sadists  who 
torture  animals  for  the  delight  they 
experience  in  seeing  them  suffer, 
should  fall  on  deaf  ears  among  live¬ 
stock  raisers,  all  of  whom  have  seen 
veterinarians  operate  on  their  ani¬ 
mals  and  know  these  men  love  ani¬ 
mal,  use  anesthetics  and,  by  every 
means  practicable,  avoid  causing  un¬ 
necessary  pain.  The  other  charges 
anti-vivisectionists  make,  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  scientific  re¬ 
search,  are  equally  as  unfounded  as 
are  the  charges  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  by  those  conducting  experi¬ 
mental  research.  No  one  can  predict 
with  any  assurance  of  accuracy  what 
research  may  do  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  livestock  raising  in  the  next 
decade  or  score  of  years.  New  dis¬ 
coveries  will  probably  be  far  more 
numerous  and  more  important  than 
in  the  past  10  to  20  years.  Certainly 
no  livestock  raiser  can  sit  idly  by  and 
see  research  hamstrung  or  even 
hampered  by  unnecessary  legislation 
foisted  upon  us  in  the  guise  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  animals.  The  fact  is  by  the 
humane  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundred 
animals,  illness  and  suffering  are 
prevented  in  millions  of  animals  to 
say  nothing  of  the  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind. 

Nor  is  future  research  the  only 
thing  that  would  be  imperiled  by  the 
legislation  which  may  be  advocated 
by  the  anti-vivisectionists.  The  bio¬ 
logical  products  we  already  have 
would  largely  be  rendered  useless, 
since  with  few  exceptions,  every 
vaccine  serum,  bacterin,  toxoid,  etc., 
we  now  have  for  man  or  animals, 
must  be  tested  on  animals  for  purity 
and  potency  when  made  and  before 
it  is  placed  on  the  market.  Use  of 
these  products  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  otherwise. 

D.  M.  Campbell,  D.  V.  S. 


Breeds  and  Types  of  Hogs1 

(Continued  from  Page  190) 
founded  is  known  as  the  Minnesota 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  which  were  founded 
by  crossbreeding  and  selection.  A 
complete  discussion  regarding  them 
was  given  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  issue  of  September  7,  1946. 
Their  association  is  located  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dr. 
L.  M.  Winters,  secretary. 

The  Hei'eford  breed  of  hogs  are 
red  in  color  with  a  white  face,  of 
medium  lard  type,  and  were  founded 
by  selective  breeding.  The  National 
Hereford  Hog  Record  Association, 
N.  L.  Miller,  secretary,  is  located  at 
Peoria,  Ill. 

The  other  lesser  known  breeds  of 
hogs  are  comparatively  small  in 
numbers  and  none  of  them  at  present 
maintain  a  breed  secretary  or  active 
organization.  The  Landrace,  included 
in  this  group,  a  white  bacon  breed 
popular  in  Denmark,  has  been  used 
with  considerable  success  for  cross¬ 
breeding  work  in  this  country. 
Others,  all  of  lard  type,  are  the 
Mule  Foot,  a  black  breed,  with  solid 
hooves;  the  Cheshire,  a  small  sized 
white  breed;  Kentucky  Red  Berk- 
shires  which  have  been  bred  by  se¬ 
lection  for  their  recessive  red  color 
marking;  the  Victoria,  another  small 
sized  white  breed;  the  Large  Black, 
a  large  sized  solid  black  hog;  and 
the  Small  and  Middle  Yorkshires, 
white  breeds,  intermediate  in  size 
and  type  between  the  lard  and 
bacon  breeds.  Well  bred  hogs  of 
desirable  type  are  an  asset  on  any 
farm. 
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At  a  Meeting  With  New 
Hampshire  Sheep  Men 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers 
Assn,  was  held  last  month  in  Con¬ 
cord  with  Dr.  Forrest  B.  Tenney  of 
Peterboro  in  the  chair,  and  50  mem¬ 
bers  were  present. 

Perley  I.  Fitts,  N.  H.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  said  that  with  rising 
wool  prices,  falling  grain  prices,  and 
a  depleted  number  of  sheep  all  over 
the  world,  this  was  an  excellent  time 
to  start  a  small  farm  flock  of  sheep. 
He  offered  the  backing  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  effort  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  get  out  a  booklet  on  sheep. 
Plans  were  made  for  this  last  year 
but  after  gathering  all  the  data,  the 
committee  found  printing  costs  too 
high  for  its  budget.  Plans  are  there¬ 
fore  now  under  way  to  have  the  book¬ 
let  ready  before  the  Fair  season  starts. 
It  will  contain  articles  by  many  of 
the  prominent  sheep  breeders  in  the 
State,  and  a  list  of  breeders  with  the 
breed  of  sheep.  This  should  be  of 
value  to  farmers  interested  in  getting 
a  start  in  the  sheep  business. 

Edwin  V.  Comerford,  assistant 
County  Agent,  and  Karl  Bamberg, 
4-H  Club  Agent,  both  from  Hillsboro 
County,  reported  on  the  success  of 
the  4-H  lamb  projects.  Eleven  lambs 
were  taken  to  the  recent  Fat  Stock 
Show  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where 
they  won  six  blues  and  five  reds. 
David  Wood  of  Deering  had  a  lamb 
in  the  top  prize  winning  pen  and 
Edwafcl  Comerford  of  Amhert  had 
one  in  the  second  prize  pen.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fat  lambs,  most  of  the 
youngsters  had  grown  ewes.  The 
lambs  were  provided  by  members  of 
the  association  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  the  association  paid  the  trucking 
to  Worcester  while  the  Monadnock 
Region  association  put  up  money  for 
prizes.  The  children  and  their  par¬ 
ents  were  all  enthusiastic  and  Mr. 
Comerford  said  we  would  probably 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  an  adequate 
supply  of  lambs  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Bamberg  said  that  several  of  the 
sheep  men  had  spent  considerable 
time  visiting  the  youngsters  to  help 
and  advise  them,  and  that  they  had 
certainly  appreciated  this. 

Dr.  Tenney  reported  on  the  plans 
for  the  New  England  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  sale  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Belden  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass., 
at  a  date  to  be  announced  later.  This 
year  all  breeds  will  be  included  and 
also  classes  for  aged  ewes  and  aged 
rams.  The  entry  fee  will  be  $2  per 
head  plus  five  per  cent  of  the  sales 
prices,  instead  of  a  straight  $6  as  in 
previous  years.  There  will  also  be 
pens  of  five  commercial  ewes.  There 
is  to  be  a  committee  of  three  judges 
from  outside  New  England  who  will 
pass  on  all  sheep  for  trueness  to 
breed  type  before  they  are  allowed 
in  the  building.  Those  not  up  to 
standard  may  be  sold  at  private  sale 
on  the  grounds  but  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  auction  building. 

During  a  general  discussion  of  in¬ 
dividual  difficulties  several  of  those 
present  said  they  had  had  trouble  in 
past  years  with  infected  tails.  Dr. 


Tenney  said  this<was  due  to  a  bacillus 
and  that  if  not  checked,  the  infection 
would  continue  up  the  spine.  Some 
success  in  checking  it  had  been  had 
by  the  use  of  bluestone.  Prof.  L.  V. 
Tirrell,  head  of  the  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry  Dept.,  Univ.  of  New  Hampshire, 
suggested  the  use  of  the  elastrator, 
both  for  castration  and  removing 
lambs’  tails.  His  only  caution  was 
that  it  must  be  used  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  before  there  was  danger  of  mag¬ 
gots. 

Last  year  many  of  the  members 
either  sold  their  wool  or  had  it  made 
into  blankets  through  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wool  Pool.  It  was  felt  that  this 
had  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  the 
year  before,  and  it  was  voted  not  to 
join  the  pool  this  year.  Members 
will  therefore  ship  to  individual  wool 
dealers.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
a  Spring  or  early  Summer  meeting 
on  some  of  the  sheep  farms  similar 
to  the  successful  one  held  at  Suncook 
last  year. 

Mr.  Leeland,  of  Adams  and  Lee- 
land,  dealers  in  domestic  wool,  was 
present  and  discussed  the  handling 
of  wool  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wholesaler.  He  described  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  wool  at  the  warehouses 
where  they  have  to  grade  some  ten 
million  pounds  in  a  few  months.  The 
first  grading  is  generally  done  around 
July  1  and  the  second  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October.  As  soon  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  can  be  made  up  after  a  ship¬ 
per’s  wool  has  been  graded,  a  check 
is  sent  out  with  a  list,  of  the  grades 
of  wool  received  and  prices  paid. 
One  service  included  which  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  grower,  is  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements  in  han¬ 
dling  the  clip  in  order  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  it. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  H.  W.  Witherall,  Gonic, 
president;  Paul  W.  Hobbs,  North 
Hampton,  vice-pres;  and  Dr.  C.  B. 
Dearborn,  Penacook,  secy-treas.  Coun¬ 
ty  directors  are  as  follows:  Belknap 
County — William  Smith,  Guilford; 
Carrol  County — L.  W.  Webster,  East 
Conway;  Chester  County — Bert 
Pierce,  Dublin;  Coos  County — Don 
McCroff,  Lancaster;  Grafton  County 
— Herman  Griffin,  Monroe;  Merri¬ 
mack  County — Howard1  Moxley,  Sal¬ 
isbury;  Hillsboro  County — Forrest  B. 
Tenney,  Peterboro;  Sullivan  County 
— Creighton  Churchill,  Plainfield; 
Rockingham  County — Milton  Fish, 
Kingston;  and  Strafford  County — 
Miss  Muriel  McDuffee,  Dover. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  4:30,  as 
we  all  headed  home  to  do  the  chores. 

E.  T.  L. 


New  Guernsey  Record 

Fred  H.  Gordon,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
has  made  a  State  Champion  record 
with  his  registered  Guernsey  cow, 
Nodrcg  Merry  Quaker  Lass.  Her  pro¬ 
duction  of  13,866  pounds  of  milk  and 
705  pounds  of  butterfat  is  the  high¬ 
est  New  York  State  record  by  a 
senior  4-year-old,  milked  three 
times  daily  for  a  10-month  period. 
The  sire  of  this  cow,  Langwater 
Merry  Pal,  also  owned  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  has  27  daughters  and  one 
son  in  the  Performance  Register  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


«  -  i 
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A  well  bred,  properly  trained  horse  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  “a  joy  for¬ 
ever.  ’  This  beautiful  American  saddle  stallion.  Major  Rex  of  Windsor,  is 
owned  by  W.  C.  Windsor  of  Boonville,  Missouri. 


BEST  (fatten,  (^teruten  BUY.. 


Elevator  and  power  unit  shown 
with  covers  removed. 


IRELAND 


Here’s  the  Gutter  Cleaner  that’s  practical  for  you.  It  costs 
you  less  to  buy,  to  install,  and  to  operate.  And  it  does  a 
better  job  in  your  barn.  Look  at  these  features: 

4^2  minutes  cleans  90  foot  gutter. 

Simple,  rugged  power  unit  —  one  electric  motor  does  the  whole 
job. 

“Straight-line”  pull  from  gutter  to  spreader;  quick,  simple 
return.  No  complicated,  expensive  pit  or  corner  construction. 

Covers  for  entire  unit  protect  motor,  reels,  chute,  etc.  from 
weather.  No  special  shed  necessary. 

Adequate  power  for  quick  cleaning  of  full  load  once  a  day! 
Practical  for  small  and  large  herds. 

Developed  in  collaboration  with  extension  agricultural  engi¬ 
neers  and  county  agents,  by  a  firm  with  more  than  40  years 
of  farm  equipment  experience. 

For  details  and  the  name  of  your  “IRELAND”  dealer,  write  us  at  319  Boyd  St. 


BENNETT- IRELAND  INC. 

NORWICH.  NEW  YORK 


For  lameness  due  to 


•  A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  especially  helpful  in  relieving  com¬ 
mon  congestive  troubles.  It  works  by 
increasing  local  circulation  .  .  .  tends 
to  prevent  stiffening  or  chilling.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  $2.50  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes 
fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than 
hand  blades  from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum 
length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades  higher — brings 
more  money.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside 
special  EASY-GRIP  handle.  Rugged,  built-in  dura¬ 
bility  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the  flock, 
tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep, 
etc.  Only  $39.75.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company)  V. 

5600 W.  Roosevelt Rd.,  Dept.  8g.Chicago50.UL 


Teat  Strictures 

due  to  bruised  teats, 
scab  teats,  obstructions 

—treat  them  with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


CONTAIN  SULFATHIAZOLE— Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical 
dressings  to  the  teat  canal.  The 
medication  is  IN  the  Dilators. 
They  help  combat  infection  and 
relieve  tension  by  applying  sus¬ 
tained  antiseptic  contact  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE— Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand.  Fit  large  or  small 
teats.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay  in  the  teat. 

Aik  for  DR.  NAYLOR’S  Medicated  Teat  Dilator s 
Large  Pkg.  $1  (45  Dilators)  Trial  Pkg.  50c  (16  Dilators) 
MaUed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  7,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


NAME  PLATE  FOR 
RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Engraved  in  White  on  Black  Plastic. 
Permanent.  Easily  Mounted. 
Rustless  Hardware  Supplied. 

J2  for  1  Plate,. *3  for  2.  Same  Name. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request. 


BECKER  ENGRAVERS 

103  LAFAYETTE  5T„  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A/eW  /949 _ 

BMPYBOo/tf^ \££i 


<S  CATALOG 


.  ZASP8£g£/£S 

VY"  X7STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 
\  BERRIES,  BOYSiENBERRIES. 

GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  N0W1 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


■ -  ALL  MAKES  CHAIN  SAWS;  PARTS  - 

C.  LOOM  IS.BA  IN  BRIDGE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  8586 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  v- 

’  CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

^  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.^ 
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Healthier  Cows - 
Bigger  Production 


WITH  A 

CONCRETE 

DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 

FREE;;. complete  instructions 
for  concrete  improvements  that 
aid  food  production 

A  concrete  barn  floor  is  essential 
to  highest  dairy  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity.  Means 
healthier  cows.  Easy  to  clean  and 
disinfect.  Rot-proof, vermin-proof 
—inexpensive  and  easy  to  build. 

Let  us  send  free  booklets 
showing  how  to  build  productive 
improvements  with  thrifty ,  lasting 
concrete— part  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion’s  service  to  farmers. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


Pas  tv  check-list  on  postal  and  mail  today. 


□  Dairy  Barn  Floors 

□  Storage  Cellars 

□  Hog  Houses 

□  Milk  Houses 


□  Granaries 

□  Poultry  Houses 

□  Feeding  Floors 

□  Foundations 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.r  Now  York  17,  N.  V. 
1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


Saves  your  time,  increases  your 
earnings.  Write  for  free  folder 
which  shows  how  Pittcide’s  efficient 
bactericidal  and  sanitizing  action 
"Safeguards  Milk  Production.” 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS 

(fuxuuuiteed  RODAN 


KWhy  let  rats  destroy  your  property, 
spread  disease  when  if  is  so  easy  to 
kill  them  with  RODAN — the  only  rat 
killer  that  contains  both  DuPont 
_  ANTU  (the  deadliest  rat  killer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public)  and  the  scientific  Walsh  1$ 
Ingredient  Rat  Bait!  Laboratory 
tests  show  RODAN  safe  around 
animals  and  poultry— get  a  pack- 
age  that  contains  enough  to  kill  a 
thousand  rats  for  only  $  1.00  from 
your  dealer  or  mail  coupon  today. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 


Walsh  Laboratories,  Inc. 

523  West  76th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Enclosed  is  $ . for . ....packages 

of  Guaranteed  RODAN  at  $1.00  each. 

O  Send . packages  RODAN  C.  O.  D. 

Name......... ... . . . . . 

Address.. . . . 

City . 


.State. 


A  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
of  America  was  recently  formally 
incorporated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  its 
purpose  being  to  advance  the  best 
interest  of  4-H  Clubs  and  older 
youth  work  throughout  the  nation. 

About  1,800,000  farm  boys  and 
girls  are  now  members  of  4-H  Clubs 
and  about  75,000  older  youth  be¬ 
long  to  the  older  youth  clubs,  such  as 
F.  F.  A.  County  extension  agents  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Land-Grant  Colleges  help  these 
club  members  organize  and  carry  on 
their  learn-by-doing  educational  pro¬ 
jects  in  better  farming,  homemaking 
and  community  improvement.  Many 
of  the  projects  which  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  undertake,  such  as  trips  to  other 
countries,  and  building  a  National  4- 
H  Club  Center,  are  financially  sup¬ 
ported  by  local  citizen  groups,  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  and  individuals.  The 
Foundation  will  provide  a  central 
place  for  handling  non-governmental 
funds  needed  for  various  activities. 


Walter  Wengryn  of  Somerville, 
Somerset  County,  was  one  of  34  4-H 
Club  boys  and  girls  who  received 
awards  and  certificates  from  the 
New  Jersey  Junior  Breeder  Fund  for 
outstanding  dairy  production  records 
at  the  Annual  Farmers’  Week  dairy 
industry  dinner  held  at  Trenton. 
Wengryn  received  a  certificate  for 
each  of  the  five  Holstein  heifers  he 
has  cared  for  during  the  year.  He  also 
received  three  $25  bond.  Other  club 
members  to  be  given  both  certificates 
and  bonds  are:  J.  Ellis  Croshaw,  Jr., 
Wrightstown,  Burlington  County; 
Harry  L.  Vanderbilt,  Pittstown; 
Joseph  Schick,  Milford;  and  Carl  D. 
Hockenbury.  Ringoes,  all  from 
Hunterdon  County;  Alberta  Fay  and 
Barbara  Lee  Runyon  of  Skillman, 
Richai'd  Pfauth,  Somerville  and  Red 
D.  Quick,  Jr.  Somerville,  all  Somer¬ 
set  County.  Certificate  holders  in¬ 
clude:  William  Chafey,  Mount  Holly 
for  his  four  Guernseys;  Mary  Chafey, 
Mount  Holly,  for  three  Guernseys; 
Keith  Irwin,  Milford,  George  Van 
Nuys,  Flemington.  Agnes  Best,  Flem- 
ington;  Laura  Van  Nuys,  Flemington; 
Gladys  Brelsford,  Ringoes;  Beulah 
Van  Lieu,  Ringoes;  Wilson  J.  Merrick, 
Robbinsville;  William  P.  Cad- 
wailader,  Jr.,  Salem;  John  I.  Stryker, 
Jr.,  Neshanic;  William  M.  Emmons, 
Jr.,  Somerville;  Martha  Hoffman, 
Belle  Mead;  Tommy  and  Lowell 
Curtis,  South  Branch;  Jane  Adams, 
Franklin  Park;  Jack  Fielden,  Sussex, 
Eai'l  L.  Snook,  McAfee;  Ralph  E. 
Cummins,  Newton;  Richard  Van 
Auken,  Stillwater;  Barrett  V.  Dalrym- 
ple,  Branchville;  Robert  V.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Augusta;  Alfred  Powers,  An¬ 
dover;  Joseph  A.  Blakeslee,  New¬ 
ton;  and  John  Voegele,  Washington. 

In  the  Vo-Ag  Apple  Packing  Con¬ 
test  held  at  Farmers’  Week,  Robert 
Walter  of  Allentown,  representing 
Upper  Freehold  Township  High 
School,  was  named  champion.  His 
score  of  98  and  his  teammate,  Ralph 
Davison,  with  a  score  of  96.50  points 
enabled  their  team  to  win  top  place 
for  their  school  as  well  as  the  first 
leg  of  a  plaque  awarded  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Kenneth 
Marron  of  Newton  placed  second, 
Russell  Dickerson,  also  of  Newton, 
came  in  third.  Joseph  D’Agostino,  of 
Bridgeton  fourth  and  Elden  Sheppard 
also  of  Bridgeton  fifth.  Newton  High 
came  in  second  and  Bridgeton  High 
third.  In  the  apple  judging  contest  the 
New  Bruswick  High  team  of  James 
Hart,  Fred  Schunk  and  Ronald 
Banker  scored  first  place.  The  boys 
were  required  to  identify  15  varieties 
of  apples  fi'om  among  50  specimens. 

Two  Newton  4-H  Club  members, 
James  Snover  and  Barbara  Hender- 
shot,  received  cash  awards  of  $8.00 
and  $5.00  respectively  for  excellence 
in  their  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  pro¬ 
jects.  These  awards  were  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  held 
at  Long  Valley  on  January  29. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


At  the  recent  annual  Maine  4-H 
Club  meeting  held  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  the  new  officers  elected 
were:  Mrs.  Serenia  Chick,  York 
County,  President;  Walter  Mosher, 
Franklin  County,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Rachel  Colby,  Hancock  County, 
Secretary. 


Dean  Deering  announced  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Award  Lists  and  presented 
those  present  with  their  ribbons. 
They  were:  Natalie  Swain,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  Foods  and  Home  Im¬ 
provement;  Nancy  Andrews,  Knox- 
Lincoln,  Clothing;  Janet  Holmquist, 
Aroostook,  Canning;  Meredith  Pease, 
Somerset,  Clothing  and  Foods;  Jean¬ 
nette  Cobb,  Oxford,  Clothing;  Pris¬ 
cilla  Kinney,  Waldo,  Clothing  and 
Dairy;  Sharon  Clark,  Kennebec, 
Foods;  Joyce  Stevens,  Twin  County, 
Baby  Beef;  Roberta  Shute,  Penobscot, 
Poultry;  Iva  Bragg,  Oxford,  Canning; 
Anna  May  Small,  Franklin,  Foods; 
Cleon  Adams,  Franklin,  Garden  and 
Crops;  Clinton  Conant,  Oxford,  Gar¬ 
den,  Coi’n  and  Pig;  Edwin  Wixon, 
Kennebec,  Dairy,  Beans  and  Pig;  Gor¬ 
don  Tripp.  Oxford,  Dairy;  Eugene 
Mosher,  Franklin,  Dairy;  John  Smi¬ 
ley,  Kennebec,  Dairy;  James  Cobb, 
Oxford,  Poulti'y;  Emile  Caron,  Twin, 
Pig;  William  Annis,  Knox-Lincoln, 
Garden;  Berl  Dunivan,  Penobscot, 
Home  Improvement;  John  Keene, 


Grand  championship  honors  for 
potatoes  shown  at  the  1949  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  was  won  by  this 
excellent  exhibit  of  Russets.  It  is 
proudly  displayed  by  the  grower, 
Clair  Dumm,  18  years,  an  F.  F.  A. 
boy  of  Ebensburg,  Cambria  County, 
Pa.  His  crop  yielded  over  400  bushels 
of  top  quality  potatoes  per  acre. 

Waldo,  Dairy;  Maurice  Kenne,  Twin, 
Dairy;  Richard  Smiley,  Kennebec, 
Dairy;  George  Larrabee,  Twin,  Dairy; 
Charles  Smith,  Oxford,  Beef;  Galen 
Farrar,  Piscataquis,  Home  Improve¬ 
ment;  Wesley  Waltz,  Penobscot,  Home 
Improvement;  Paul  Perry,  Kennebec, 
Poultry. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  parents, 
friends  and  4-H  Club  members  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  local  contest  at 
the  Orland  Town  Hall,  Hancock 
County,  presented  by  the  Penobscot 
Variety  Club,  the  Jolly  Workers,  of 
Verona;  Cranes  Corner  4-H  Club  of 
Orland;  the  Busy  Bees  of  Bucks- 
mills;  the  Clover  Club  of  Duck  Cove. 

.  Honoring  the  outstanding  girl  and 
boy  in  Oxford  County,  and  the  4-H 
Dairy  Show,  were  highlights  of  4-H 
Day  at  the  last  Oxford  County  Fair. 
Frances  Littlehale,  North  Paris,  and 
Richard  Cole,  Bryant  Pond,  each  re¬ 
ceived  $50  as  a  result  of  their  being 
chosen  the  outstanding  4-H  girl  and 
boy  in  the  county.  In  the  4-H  Dairy 
Show,  grand  championships  were 
awarded  to  the  following:  Holstein, 
Maurice  Keene,  Hebron;  Guernsey, 
Amos  Stevens,  Canto  Point;  Jersey, 
David  Luce,  Farmington;  Ayrshire, 
Gwendolyn  Jewett,  Clinton;  and 
milking  shorthorn,  Eva  Morey, 
South  Waterford. 


The  Plainedge  4-H  Clubs  of 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  held  an 
Achievement  Night  recently,  at 
which  members  received  their  pins 
and  certificates  from  Mrs.  H.  Flint, 
Nassau  County  4-H  Club  agent. 
Mineola  Fair  checks  were  also  given 
out.  Miss  Jean-Louise  Welch,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
spoke  on  “Opportunity.”  The  new 
officers  for  this  year  are:  Gerald 
Moore,  president;  John  Alan  Rankin, 
vice-pres.;  Amy  Schwarting,  secy.; 
and  Joan  Garguilo,  treas.  Vincent 
Scannello  presented  Mrs.  Flint  with 
a  corsage  in  honor  of  her  25  years  of 
service  in  4-H  Club  work. 
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Applications  from  the  following 
4-H  Club  Dairy  members  for  a  grant 
of  $5.00  to  pay  for  artificial  breeding 
services  have  been  approved  re¬ 
cently  to  the  following  Onondaga 
County  boys  and  girls:  Florence 
Hawkins,  Marietta,  N.  Y.;  Leland  M. 
Houck,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.;  William  S. 
Bailey,  Marietta,  N.  Y.;  Joan  Kinyon, 
Amber,  N.  Y.;  John  Donald  Kinyon, 
Amber,  N.  Y.;  Paul  S.  Hudson  and 
William  H.  Hudson  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

From  Delphi  Falls,  Barbara 
McDermott,  News  Reporter,  tells  us 
that  they  have  organized  a  new  girls’ 
Club,  with  Mrs.  Roy  Warner  as 
leader.  The  name  is  “The  Busy 
Fingei's  Club.” 

Evidence  that  New  York’s  junior 
vegetable  growers  are  among  the 
country’s  best  has  come  from  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  in  Detroit  of  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Assn,  of  America.  A  New  York  State 
4-H  demonstration  team  took  first 
place  in  a  contest  showing  the  use  of 
vegetables.  Later,  this  team,  com¬ 
posed  of  brother  and  sister,  Joan  and 
James  Morgan  of  Freedom,  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  was  named  the  grand 
award  winner  of  $150.  The  two  did 
an  excellent  job  in  demonstrating 
how  to  make  potato  chips  at  home, 
showing  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
make  them  as  it  is  to  prepare  pop 
corn.  Teams  from  28  states  com¬ 
peted  in  the  various  contests  on 
vegetable  production,  marketing  and 
uses.  In  vegetable  judging,  a  New 
York  team  placed  third  among  60 
other  competitive  groups;  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  William  Church  and  Paul 
Gavitt  of  Wells  ville,  Allegany 
County,  and  David  Pratt  of  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County. 


The  achievements  of  two  Massa¬ 
chusetts  4-H  Club  girls  have  brought 
national  honors  to  the  Bay  State. 
Evelyn  Yeutter  of  Pepperell  and 
Phyllis  Porter  of  Goshen  have  been 
named  national  winners  in  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  4-H  home  improvement 
and  farm  safety  contests  in  Chicago. 
Each  of  the  girls  received  a  $200  edu¬ 
cational  scholarship  donated  by  a 
prominent  industrial  sponsor.  To 
achieve  national  honors  in  home  im¬ 
provement,  18  year  old  Evelyn 
Yeutter  remodeled  both  her  own 
room  and  her  brother’s.  She  painted 
the  walls,  modernized  and  refinished 
the  furniture,  and  made  new  bed¬ 
spreads  and  dyed  them  herself.  On 
her  way  up  the  ladder  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  Evelyn  won  the  $25  Nellie 
Draper  Scholarship  in  Middlesex 
County  and  was  named  the  outstand¬ 
ing  4-H  girl  in  the  county.  Evelyn, 
who  has  given  many  talks  on  home 
improvement,  is  now  a  freshman  at 
the  Univei'sity  of  Massachusetts  and 
plans  to  study  home  economics  and 
the  work  of  a  dietician.  Phyllis 
Porter,  16,  has  made  notable  ac¬ 
complishments  in  farm  and  home 
safety.  She  started  in  the  attic  of 
her  Goshen  home  and  went  through 
e.ach  room  into  the  basement,  check¬ 
ing  and  removing  safety  hazards. 
She  prepared  safety  posters  for  use 
at  school  and  demonstrated  home 
safety  at  4-H  meetings.  In  addition, 
she  has  found  time  to  serve  as  club 
president,  vice-president,  assistant 
secretary  and  club  reporter. 

Malcolm  Brown,  Southampton, 
Mass.,  State  winner  of  the  4-H  Soil 
Conservation  Contest,  recently  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  reclaiming 
pasture  land  on  his  father’s  farm  over 
'  the  radio.  His  project  won  him  a  gold 
medal  award  and  a  $50  savings  bond. 
“Planning  for  Good  Eating,”  a 
new  motion  picture  in  sound  and 
color,  may  be  obtained  through  Mr. 
Carpenter,  visual  aids  specialist,  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  The  picture  shows  that  man 
needs  a  variety  of  foods  to  be 
healthy.  Careless  Charles’s  family  is 
trying  to  exist  on  one  type  of  food 
and  is  always  weak  and  under¬ 
nourished.  The  family  is  told  the 
needs  of  other  types  of  food;  animal 
foods  to  build  muscles,  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  help  build  sound  bones 
and  teeth;  and  grains  and  roots  for 
energy. 


“Better  Living  for  a  Better  World” 
is  the  theme  selected  by  the  State 
leaders  from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  4-H  Club  for  this  year.  The  4-H 
Club  pledge  when  carried  out  can 
help  to  make  this  come  true.  The 
club  motto,  “To  Make  the  Best 
Better,”  is  also  an  incentive  for  better 
living  and  better  fellowship,  r.  w.  d. 
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Beef  Cattle  with  Poultry 


When  Bryant  Olin  had  an  Angus 
bull  struck  off  to  him  at  a  sale,  he 
started  a  sideline  to  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Olin  farm.  Although  he 
bought  the  bull  at  beef  prices,  it  was 
a  good  ope.  A.  bull  without  heifers 
being  of  little  use,  he  purchased  two 
heil'ers. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  At 
present  his  sideline  consists  of  a  bull, 
seven  Angus  cows,  and  six  yearlings. 
Some  steers  have  been  fattened  and 
butchered  for  home  use;  some  have 
been  sold.  The  Olins  are  so  pleased 
with  the  project  that  they  intend  to 
enlarge  it. 

The  Olin  farm,  near  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  is  owned 
by  Ralph  M.  Olin,  and  his  son, 
Bryant.  Formerly  a  dairy  farm,  it  was 
converted  to  poultry  some  12  years 
ago,  with  3,000  White  Leghorn  hens 
as  the  main  enterprise.  Although  the 
farm  contains  nearly  400  acres,  only 
a  small  percentage  is  used  by  the 
poultry.  In  addition  to  80  acres  of 
pasture,  crops  include  about  15  acres 
of  corn,  40  of  grain  crops,  and  70  of 
hay  each  year. 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  farm  that  the 
Olins’  beef  enterprise  is  being  planned 
and  enlarged.  For  some  years 
since  giving  up  dairying,  they  have 
sold  the  hay  and  the  straw  not  used 
by  the  poultry.  In  so  doing,  they  lost 
the  value  of  the  manure  they  would 
have  obtained  had  they  fed  these 
crops  on  the  farm.  Consequently,  they 
find  that  beef  cattle  go  well  with 
their  poultry.  They  require  but  little 
labor  per  animal;  their  housing  needs 
are  small;  they  make  good  use  of  the 
home-grown  grain,  hay  and  straw; 
and  they  return  manure  to  maintain 
good  fertility. 

Bryant  Olin  is  the  beef  man.  He 
studies  the  project  and  cares  for  the 
stock.  During  the  Winter  the  mature 
cows  are  housed  on  a  barn  floor  and 
allowed  to  run  in  an  adjoining  barn¬ 
yard.  First  cutting  mixed  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  timothy  hay  in  generous 
quantities  are  fed  once  daily  in  large 
racks.  Water  is  available  from  a 
tank.  At  present  they  get  no  silage. 
The  grain  ration  is  made  up  of 
home-grown  feeds,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  corn-and-cob  meal  to 
which  are  added  bran,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  soybean  meal.  The  mixture 
used  is  1,300  pounds  corn-and-cob 
meal  (coarsely  ground),  400  pounds 
oats  and  barley  (coarsely  ground  or 
rolled),  100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds 
linseed  oil  meal,  100  pounds  soybean 
oil  meal,  and  15  pounds  of  salt.  Two 
pounds  of  this  ration  are  fed  each 
cow  daily.  Salt  is  available  at  all 
times.  They  also  have  access  to  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  two 
parts  steamed  bone  meal,  two  parts 
powdered  limestone,  and  one  part 
salt.  Plenty  of  straw  is  used  for 
bedding  on  the  floor  and  in  the  yard. 

Weaned  calves  and  yearlings  are 
kept  separate  from  the  cows  in  an 
open  barn  floor  and  yard.  These  get 
second  cutting  mixed  hay  and  three 
pounds  daily  per  animal  of  the  grain 
ration  during  the  Winter.  Grain  is 
fed  in  troughs.  Both  the  cows  and 
young  stock  are  pastured  during  the 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  In  the 
early  season  they  run  on  permanent 
pasture,  later  on  aftermath. 

As  has  been  mentioned,-  some 
steers  have  been  fattened.  These  were 
kept  in  a  dry  lot  and  fed  good  mixed 
hay  with  a  grain  mixture  as  follows: 
1,300  pounds  corn-and-cob  meal,  200 
pounds  oats  (rolled),  150  pounds 


Silver  Fox  Farmer  Retires 

I  have  just  read  the  article 
“Silver  Fox  Farming”  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  5.  I  take  my  hat  oft'  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  given  the 
answer  to  the  party  who  is  consider¬ 
ing  to  go  in  for  silver  fox  farming. 

I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  fox 
farmers  who  has  lost  plenty  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  will  pick  up  in  years 
to  come.  Even  if  there  should  be  a 
better  demand  for  fox  pelts,  the  loss 
cannot  be  recovered. 

My  fox  farm  was  operated  very 
successfully  —  plenty  of  reproduction 
and  never  any  sickness  in  20  years, 
so  last  Fali  I  said  “Enough.”  So  I 
decided  to  pelt  all  my  foxes  and  in 
December  I  did  so.  It  was  very  hard 
for  me  to  kill  the  breeding  stock  it 
had  taken  me  years  to  get  together. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  H.  H. 


bran,  150  pounds  linseed  meal,  100 
pounds  soybean  meal,  and  100  pounds 
molasses.  Minerals  and  water  were 
kept  before  them  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Olin  and  Bryant  plan  on  in¬ 


creasing  their  herd  so  that  eventu¬ 
ally  they-  will  carry  50  to  60  head  of 
Angus.  They  will  do  this  by  raising 
all  of  the  best  heifers  from  their  own 
stock,  and  purchasing  some  good 
quality  stock  as  desired.  Their  breed¬ 
ing  program  will  include  the  use  of 
good  bulls  and  careful  selection  of 
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females.  Later  they  plan  to  sell 
breeding  stock.  Excess  males  will  be 
fattened  as  steers  for  home  use  and 
the  local  market. 

Recently  the  Olins  have  mapped  a 
crop  rotation  for  the  farm.  The  hill 
land,  not  in  permanent  pasture,  will 
be  in  hay  two  years,  then  in  wheat 
two  years.  Flat  land  will  be  in  hay 
two  years,  corn  one  year,  and  oats  or 
oats  and  barley  one  year.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  enough  beef  cattle  and 
poultry  to  use  all  home-grown  rough- 
age  and  grain.  E.  C.  Grant 


Beef  cattle  are  proving  to  be  a  profitable  and  suitable  sideline  to  poultry 
raising  on  the  Olin  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  These  deep  bodied 
Angus  heifers  are  part  of  the  farm’s  breeding  herd. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


See  the  FUTURE  COW 
IN  YOUR 
4-MONTH 
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The  future  milker,  most  dairymen  agree,  can  almost 
be  seen  in  a  big-framed,  rugged  calf.  A  great  many 
top  dairymen  the  country  over  have  found  the  answer 
to  calves  that  have  the  build  to  make  good,  milky- 
type  cows.  They  feed  Calf  Startena  on  the  Purina  Plan 
up  to  4  months.  This  way  they  save  about  Vz  the  cost 
of  milk  feeding.  What’s  more,  the  Purina  Plan  grows 
a  solid,  trim  calf  without  flabby  fat.  Put  your  calves  on 
Purina  Calf  Startena.  Then  see  the  difference  it  makes 
— see  that  preview  of  your  future  heavy-duty  milkers  in 
your  4-month-old  calves.  Buy  Calf  Startena  at  your 
Purina  Dealer’s  Store— the  Store  with  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  St.  Johnsbory,  Vt.  •  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


YOU’VE  GOT  A  DATE  WITH 

dtMUHh 

AT  YOUR 

PURINA  DEALER’S  STORE 
COME  IN  AND  MEET 

BCAUTBNA 

SHE’S  AMERICA’S  SWEETHEART! 


PURINA 

tALf  .  | 

STAJCTtNA. 
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KAUDER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Boned  Rocks— Sex-Link  Cross 


IRVING  KAUDER.  Box  192,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


II  LB. 

'  COCKEREt 


BITTNERS 

IMiM) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

YOU  GET  MORE  MEAT  IN 
LESS  TIME 

with  Mammoth  Hamps.  Finished  high¬ 
est  for  breed  at  Chicken -of-Tomorrow 
finals  I  Mammoth  Hamps  also  made  faster  weight  gains 
—  returned  52.5  cents  per  bird  net  profit  at  12  weeks 
(14.6c  above  average  of  other  strains)  at  Morris  test. 
14  years  trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  to  Im¬ 
prove  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Capacity  being 
5™“  ‘kat  —  reserve  your  Mammoth  New  Hampshire 
Chlck3  <*  Hatching  Eggs  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

_ _ _  BOX  R 

CADMQ  Westmoreland  Depot, 
• "X/'/o'  New  Hampshire 
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060. V.  a.  Pat.  Off). 
H.-U.  S,  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Clean 
ILD  YOUR  FLOCK  WITH 
THE  BEST 

Be  SURE  of  profits  this  year. 
SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  have  the 
unsurpassed  Tim,  vigor  and  vitality 
tm  nrean  top  production  and  profit  for  you.  They 
are  strong,  healthy,  and  rugged.  They  grow 
quickly  into  full-bodied  broilers  and  roasters, 
and  heavy  producers  of  large,  uniform  eggs 
with  excellent  interior  quality. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight  Parcel  Post  w  Express 
Write  for  Price*  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


...and  QUICK  MEAT! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  a  new  all-time  high  egg  record 
for  the  breed.  21  years  of  pedigree- 
breeding  has  fixed  in  this  strain  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  produce  more  eggs 
—and  quick  meat,  tool  Get  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires.  Bal¬ 
anced-breeding  gives  you  chicks  that 
live — grow  fast — mature  early— pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs,  more  meat  faster. 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  copy  TODAY ! 

Get  full  facts  how  Hub¬ 
bard’s  chicks  are  profit-bred 
to  make  more  money  for 
you!  Write  today  to 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole-. 
New  Hampshire.  Box  12. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LEADING  ALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENS 
ALL  U.S.  C0NTE8TS  —  AS  OF  JAN  1st 

(Our  Western  New  York  Contest) 

Also  Top  New  Hampshire  Pen  at  Pennsylvania 
This  is  the  kind  of  PERFORMANCE— PROVEN 
INHERITANCE — that  goes  Into  every  chick 
that  is  shipped  from  our  breeder  hatchery. 
Write  for  catalog  describing  these  “Egg-Laying- 
Non-Broody  Hamps”  all  Mass.,  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Clean. 

W00LT0P  FARM,  Mr.  &  Mr*.  K.  W.  Marrlner, 
BOX  7.  EAST  PEPPERELL.  MASS. 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES  1948  OFFICIAL 
TESTS 

Two  new  World  Records;  highest  long¬ 
time  average  production,  livability,  old 
hen  laying.  First  choice  of  experienced 
poultrymen  for  eggs  or  meat. 

Catalog  on  Request, 


Swans  at  Ark  Farm 

The  web  of  fantasy  spun  around 
the  swans  of  the  Old  World  trace 
back  to  the  early  days  of  ancient 
history,  and  are  immortalized  in 
folklore  and  fiction.  Except  for  the 
condor;  these  great  white  birds  are 
the  largest  in  flight.  For  centuries, 
the  vast  estates  of  Europe  have  held' 
their  swaneries  almost  scared,  and 
the  hand  of  royalty  has  personally 
fed  them.  There  are  seven  existing 
species,  of  which  five  are  pure  white, 
one  black,  and  one  black-necked  with 
a  white  body.  These  latter  two  are  of 
South  American  origin. 

As  with  all  forms  of  wild  bird  life, 
the  encroachment  of  man  upon  their 
domain  each  year  has  driven  them 
a  little  farther  toward  the  road  to 
extinction  because  greedy  man  has 
not  been  willing  to  share  his  bounties. 
Swans  have  suffered  most  because  of 
their  sedentary  habits.  Today  their 
ranks  have  been  so  lessened  that 
some  of  them,  particularly  the 
Trumpeter,  are  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
tinction.  They  would  have  passed  on 
forever  had  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  not  wisely  set  apart  a  refuge 
for  them  at  Red  Rock  Lake  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  they  are  making  a  slow 
comeback.  There,  in  1935,  only  a  piti¬ 
ful  remnant  remained  —  /less  than 
60 — but  they  have  since  increased  to 
something  like  400.  The  plight  of  the 
others  seems  not  so  serious  and,  since 
all  swans  are  now  protected,  they 
have  more  than  an  even  chance  of 
survival.  Our  wild  American  swans 
nest  in  the  far  North  —  Canada  and 
Alaska  —  and  winter  in  the  great 
marshes  of  the  South. 

When  I  was  Superintendent  of 
Wildlife  at  the  Brookgreen  Gardens 
in  South  Carolina,  I  used  to  feed  the 
wild  swans  at  the  edge  of  the  rice 
fields;  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  these 
great  birds  as  they  came  winging  in 
from  the  distant  horizon  gave  me 
a  thrill  that  I  will  never  forget. 
Etched  against  the  blue  heavens  they 
came,  with  high-pitched  musical 
voices  and  throbbing  eight-foot 
pinions,  their  heads  thrown  back 
preparatory  to  alighting;  the  ease 
and  grace  with  which  they  hit  the 
water  are  things  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  When  conditions  are  favorable, 
swans  domesticate  readily  and  breed 
in  inland  waters,  ponds  and  lakes. 

The  mute  swans  of  Europe  are 
those  most  frequently  met  with  in 
this  country  and  are  the  kind  kept 
on  the  great  royal  estates  of  the  Old 
World.  In  America  there  are  few 
swaneries  although  several  private 
breeders  now  raise  them  in  confine¬ 
ment.  Their  numbers  are  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war  new  importations  are 
coming,  particularly  from  Holland 
where  they  have  long  been  exten¬ 
sively  bred  for  export.  Swans  are 
long  lived,  perhaps  for  a  century  or 
more,  and,  like  the  wild  geese,  they 
mate  for  life;  they  will  remate  again 
after  a  few  years  if  something 
happens  to  one  of  a  pair.  The  life  of 
a  mated  pair  is  one  of  deep  affection; 
they  are  especially  devoted  to  their 
nests  and  young,  driving  away  all 
intruders.  Once  swans  have  accepted 
a  new  home  and  are  well  settled, 
they  start  nesting;  once  they  start, 
they  will  repeat  every  year  there¬ 
after.  The  eggs  to  a  clutch  number 
from  five  to  seven.  The  nest  is  a 
bulky  affair  of  small  sticks  and 
rushes,  placed  preferably  upon  a 
small  island  or  projection  of  land  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  water.  Incubation 
takes  about  six  weeks.  Because  of 
their  quarrelsome  nature  while  nest¬ 
ing,  each  mated  pair  must  have  a 
separate  enclosure  unless  the  body 
of  water  upon  which  they  are  kept 
is  of  considerable  proportions.  They 
breed  well  in  small  artificial  ponds  if 
the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep 
and  the  pond  as  much  as  50  feet 
across. 

Swans  cannot  be  successfuly  kept 
without  water  to  swim  in  and  it  is 
useless  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
Their  food  is  largely  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  grasses  and  pond 
weeds  which  grow  in  profusion 
around  muddy  shores  and  along 
reedy  flows,  especially  where  beavers 
and  muskrats  dwell.  If  they  are  kept 
in  enclosures  some  grain,  such  as 
oats,  corn  and  scratch  feed,  must  be 
supplied.  For  the  most  part  the 
cygnets  (young  swans)  are  easily 
raised  by  the  parents  when  left  to 
themselves,  but  we  have  been  more 
successful  in  raising  100  per  cent  of 
them  when  the  newly  hatched  birds 
were  immediately  transferred  from 


the  nest  to  brooders  and  fed  much 
the  same  as  goslings  and  ducklings. 
Setting  swan  eggs  under  domestic 
hens  has  not  given  us  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  the  mother  swan,  who  usually 
hatches  all  of  her  eggs.  Swan  eggs 
are  too  valuable  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  fickle  domestic  hen  who,  for  the 
most  part,  lacks  sufficient  heat  to 
incubate  them  properly.  Swans  •  lay 
only  a  single  clutch  of  eggs  once  a 
year;  unlike  most  waterfowl  they 
will  not  lay  a  second  time  if  the  first 
eggs  are  removed  or  destroyed.  For 
this  reason  swan  numbers  increase 
slowly. 

The  seven  species  of  swans  of  the 
world  are  as  follows:  Trumpeter, 
Whooper,  Whistler,  Bewicks  and 
Mute,  aside  from  the  two  previously 
mentioned,  the  Australian-black  and 
the  Black-necked.  The  Trumpeter 
and  Whooper  are  closely  related  and 
look  alike  except  that  the  Whooper 
has  a  chrome  yellow  face,  whereas 
the  Trumpeter  has  a  jet  black  bill. 
Both  varieties  carry  the  necks  up¬ 
right  like  steel  rods.  The  Old  World 
Mutes  have  a  different  carriage  and 
hold  the  long  neck  well  archdd  over 
the  back  and  the  wings  somewhat 
elevated.  The  Mute  variety  is  the 
most  common  of  all  the  swans  and 
breeds  more  readily  in  confinement; 
others  of  this  family  may  also  be 
propagated  in  capitivity.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  there  will  never 
be  any  breeding  stocks  of  the  lordly 
Trumpeter,  since  the  few  left  in 
the  word  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  still  have,  however, 
its  close  relative,  the  Whooper, 
which  readily  propagates  in  confine¬ 
ment  when  conditions  are  favorable; 
also,  the  cobs,  or  old  mature  males, 
are  far  less  pugnacious  than  are  the 
males  of  the  Mutes. 

Swans  winter  well  on  any  waters 
large  enough  so  they  may  keep  the 
channel  open.  But  in  the  North,  or 
where  there  is  severe  Winter,  it  is 
best  to  take  them  off  the  waterways 
at  the  advent  of  cold  weather.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  shed,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  an  open  yard  where  they 
can  exercise  out  of  doors  at  will,  yet 
have  protection  during  extreme  cold 
weather.  While  swans  prefer  open 
water  at  all  seasons  to  swim  in,  they 
will  get  along  through  Winter  very 
well  if  drinking  water  is  always 
accessible  in  receptacles  deep  enough 
to  immerse  the  heads  and  to  keep 
their  nostrils  washed  out. 

Swans  marry  or  pick  their  life 
mates  when  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  pro¬ 
duce  any  eggs  until  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old.  Unmated  birds  agree 
well  when  kept  in  flocks  until  sexu¬ 
ally  mature,  after  which  each  mated 
pair  must  have  its  own  quarters 
when  bred  under  close  confinement. 
On  large  bodies  of  water,  of  about 
100  acres  or  more,  several  mated 
pairs  may  be  kept,  since  each  couple 
will  select  its  own  island  or  corner 
of  the  lake,  defend  it  with  jealous 
care  and  protect  it  from  interference. 

The  stately  swan,  of  whatever 
breed  or  variety  or  wherever  found, 
is  a  priceless  heritage  left  to  us  in 
trust.  His  regal  presence  should  grace 
our  inland  waters,  where  small  lakes 
and  ponds  are  ideal  for  his  ultimate 
survival.  He  glorifies  the  small  es¬ 
tate,  dignifies  the  picture  of  farms 
and  gardens,  and  gladdens  the  hearts 
of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  helps  us  to  understand,  and  brings 
us  closer  to  the  realization,  that 
God  alone  has  created  us  all. 

Willet  Randall 

New  York 


Battery  Reared  Broilers 

Are  battery  reared  broilers  more 
liable  to  have  crooked  toes  and 

bruises,  as  well  as  to  be  more  canni¬ 
balistic,  than  those  raised  on  the 
floor  by  the  usual  methods?  How 
about  preventing  picking  in  the 

batteries?  O.  F. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Battery  reared  broilers  are  more 

liable  to  have  crooked  toes  and 

bruises,  as  well  as  to  be  more  canni¬ 
balistic,  than  floor  raised  birds.  There 
is  no  magic  way  to  avoid  picking  in 
the  batteries.  Higher  protein  feeds 
may  help  some  to  prevent  picking. 
Many  things  have  been  tried,  but 
where  birds  are  so  closely  confined 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  trouble  than 
with  floor  raised  birds.  One  very 
important  thing  is  to  secure  your 
broiler  chicks  from  a  fast  and  com¬ 
plete  feathering  stock.  This  will  help 
to  get  the  birds  well  feathered  at 
an  early  age  and  thus  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  picking. 
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THE  IMPROVED 


New  Hampshires 
Ideal  For  Meat  Production 


'JUiucu  V/Uiur, 


Quick  Growth,  Fast ‘'  Feathering.'  and 
Superior  Meat  Quality. 

We  originated  and  have  bred  Golden 
Hamps  for  10  years. 

We  specialize  in  Genuine  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  foundation  and  replacement  stock 
that  excels  in  meat  and  eggs. 

Sex  -  Links  (Crooks  Males  x  Harco 
Rocks)  available  for  commercial  eze 
producers.  ss 

All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders. 
Mass.  -  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 
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Write  Today  For 
FREE  Catalog. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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M  o  UL’S  vi?c°H* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE s 


N.  H..  U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 

Birds  dressed  off  at  434  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Breeding  the  Reason 
Back  of  their  ability  lies  28  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That's  why  Mold’s  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Today 
It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul's  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOUL’S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Mold’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 

Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  R  EXETER,  N.  H: 


ii 


U.S.  A  pproved  -Pullo rum  Passed.  New 
Hampshiies  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
aotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandotte*. 

Order  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 

„  .  „  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  . 

DepL  12-R,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio 


NON-BROODY  HAMPS 


Extra  profits  from  these  READ  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  No  broodiness.  Known 

9  also  for  extra  vigor,  growth,  feather¬ 
ing,  meat  qualities  and  egg  produc¬ 
er  tion.  Order  chicks  now.  Free  folder. 
Mass.  IL  O.  P.  (I?.  S.)  Pullorum 
rrru“  Clean  and  Approved. 


FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 

J.  K.  SELDEN.  Prep,  BOX  A-7,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  IT. 
Tteds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
160%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Felder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  £  SON.  Owners 

box  49  McAlister ville,  pa. 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith’s  Elec.  Hatchery) 

100%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns....  14.00  28.00  5.00 

II.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Rocks .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

N.H.  Red,  Bock-Red  Cross....  17.00  24.00  12-00 
Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  &Anthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Red 
broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
KbicrCIHERY^^^BEAYE^^PmNGSj^ENN^ 

WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS— New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE,  R23,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MINORCAS.  Americas  most  generous  producers  larger 
premium  snowhite  eggs  delicious  meat.  Colored  litera¬ 
ture  free,  Charles  pare,  chumbusco,  Indiana 
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Poultry  Planning  for  1949 


Those  early  hatched  pullets  that 
lay  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  could 
easily  be  the  big  profit  birds  of  1949 
and  1950.  It  looks  favorable  enough 
for  them  this  year  so  that  it  may  pay 
to  go  all  out  in  giving  these  birds 
special  attention  and  all  the  breaks. 
It  requires  no  special  wisdom  to  size 
up  the  situation  and  make  such  a 
guess.  Poultry  profits  have  been  good 
in  late  1948  and  interest  in  chickens 
has  increased.  Chick  orders  are  un¬ 
usually  high  for  the  current  season, 
so  it  could  easily  mean  that  there 
will  be  enough  pullets  to  cause  egg 
prices  to  tumble  in  the  Winter  of 
1950. 

Winter  Hatched  Make  Most  Money 

Whether  market  eggs  or  broiler 
hatching  eggs  be  in  the  gun’s  sight, 
it  is  the  Winter-hatched  pullet  that 
makes  the  most  money  on  either  pro¬ 
gram.  And  it’s  all  because  they  are 
in  top  performance  when  the  market 
wants  the  eggs.  On  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  in  1946  large  eggs  sold  for  17.6 
cents  moi'e  a  dozen  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  than  during  the  next 
six  months.  This  price  differential 
has  existed  for  years  and  years.  Egg 
men  in  Massachusetts  are  terribly 
discouraged  if,  come  January  1,  they 
haven’t  piled  up  a  nice  profit  on  their 
flocks.  In  fact,  those  who  hatch  in 
January  usually  figure  that,  if  their 
flocks  go  into  a  neck  molt  in  late 
November  or  December,  they  can 


cheitis  vaccination.  This  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  save  one  handling  of  the 
flock,  although  many  poultrymen 
have  dropped  laryngo  vaccination 
without  having  it  flare  up  as  an  epi¬ 
demic  later.  It  seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  com¬ 
bine  pox  and  Newcastle  vaccination. 
If  we  drop  Laryngo,  it  will  greatly 
simplify  the  program.  The  bronchitis 
program  isn’t  exactly  a  vaccination; 
it’s  one  of  giving  a  few  of  the  young 
pullets  the  disease  while  they  are  on 
the  range.  It  spreads  naturally  among 
the  flock,  giving  them  immunity  dur¬ 
ing  the  production  period  when  it 
could  do  things  to  egg  yield  and  Fall 
profits. 

Large  Pens  Save  Time 

Poultrymen  who  have  built  poultry 
houses  with  large  laying  pens,  and 
those  who  have  pulled  out  partitions 
making  the  pens  larger,  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  way  birds  have 
behaved  and  performed.  Large  pens 
now  appear  to  be  the  very  starting 
place  for  time  saving.  For  those  who 
plan  commercial  production,  there  is 
no  handicap  in  building  pens  40  feet 
by  40  feet  as  minimum  sizes,  with 
larger  pens  if  needed  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  works  out  satisfactorily  for 
building. 

Feed  hoists  and  carriers  are  not 
only  time  savers  but  are  also  safe¬ 
guards  of  health.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  jobs  on  the  poultry  farm 


January  hatched  black  ( sex-linked )  pullets  are  a  bonus  flock  for  Harry 
Bedirian,  Hancock  County ,  Mass.  Pullets  from  400  chicks  laid  more  than 
$1,000  worth  of  eggs  in  less  than  four  months  and  brought  35  cents  a  pound 
when  sold  for  meat.  These  birds  are  a  cross  of  the  Barred  Rock  female  and 

the  Rhode  Island  Red  male. 


afford  to  sell  them  for  meat  unless 
meat  prices  are  terribly  low  due  to 
abnormal  conditions. 

The  market  for  broiler  hatching 
eggs  is  not  always  dependable.  Usual¬ 
ly,  however,  they  bring  top  prices 
and  supplies  are  not  adequate  for  the 
demand  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year.  If  you  have  an  eye  on  this 
market,  it  pays  to  do  a  considerable 
part  of  the  brooding  in  December  or 
January.  If  you  hit  a  good  market 
from  July  through  November,  you 
won’t  mind  selling  off  the  flock  if 
they  neck  molt  or  hit  a  low  percent¬ 
age  of  production  in  the  late  Fall. 

Immunization  Is  Important 

There  is  another  kind  of  planning 
that  is  all  important  for  profits — the 
planning  to  safeguard  flock  health. 
The  key  word  of  this  entire  program 
has  come  to  be  immunization.  It 
starts  early  with  the  building  up  of 
immunity  or  resistance  to  coccidiosis. 
It  appears  almost  certain  that  we  can 
do  this  best  by  using  the  built-up  lit¬ 
ter,  and  treating  with  one  of  the  sulfa 
drugs  upon  the  first  signs  of  cocci¬ 
diosis.  There  may  be  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  by  the  contin¬ 
uous  use  of  one  of  the  sulfa  drugs 
during  the  brooding  period. 

Our  experience  with  vaccination  in 
Massachusetts  was  so  favorable  in 
1948  that  we  cannot  help  but  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it  for  guarding 
against  pox,  laryngotracheitis,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  Newcastle.  Because  many 
of  our  flocks  were  protected,  we  had 
relatively  few  outbreaks  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  last  Fall.  We  were  able  to  get 
high  production  at  a  time  when  there 
was  good  profit  in  eggs.  You  can 
therefore  depend  on  Massachusetts 
going  all  out  for  vaccination  in  1949. 
Just  how  we  will  time  the  schedule 
or  work  the  combinations  out,  isn’t 
exactly  certain  at  the  moment,  but  it 
will  be  one  that  will  save  the  poultry- 
wian  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and 
give  the  best  possible  protection  to 
the  birds. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  combining  pox  and  laryngotra- 


is  the  lifting  of  bags  of  feed;  it  isn’t 
so  dangerous  if  the  feed  does  not 
have  to  be  lifted  higher  than  the 
waist.  The  automatic  waterers,  soil 
cable  protectors  against  pipe  freez¬ 
ing,  built-up  litter  and  nests  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  area,  are  other  time 
savers  that  1949  should  find  in  most 
houses. 

As  I  look  over  brooding  methods 
and  study  the  results  poultrymen  get 
with  the  various  systems,  it  seems  to 
me  that  hot  water  brooding  with  a 
series  of  pipes  above  the  floor  offers 
the  best  possibilities.  Here  is  a  brood¬ 
ing  system,  which,  except  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  installation,  is 
just  about  tops  for  fuel  saving,  labor 
saving,  safety  and  good  chicks. 

After  studying  what  is  happening 
in  the  Widwest,  I’m  convinced  that  it 
pays  either  to  keep  a  commercial  size 
flock  or  to  cut  down  to  about  the 
number  of  birds  that  are  needed  for 
the  family  table  eggs  and  poultry.  I 
do  not  know  just  where  commercial 
flocks  and  farm  flocks  have  their 
division  line.  Perhaps  commercial 
flocks  start  at  near  400  to  500  birds. 
The  flock  of  50  to  350,  which  we  call 
the  farm  flock,  is  too  small  for  best 
labor  planning  and  too  small  to 
justify  good  egg  care  and  marketing. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  best  sized  flock 
for  all  farm  conditions,  as  it  varies 
with  other  situations  on  the  farm. 

Egg  grading,  washing,  packing,  car¬ 
toning  and  marketing  is  one  of  the 
big  jobs  on  the  poultry  farm;  it  has 
a  high  priority  on  time.  One  of  the 
most  needed  rooms  on  poultry  farms 
is  a  well-planned  egg  room.  It  ought 
to  be  planned  so  that  it  will  keep 
eggs  right,  so  far  as  temperature  and 
humidity  are  concerned,  until  the 
eggs  are  marketed.  The  egg  room 
ought  to  be  arranged  for  labor  sav¬ 
ing  and  the  easiest  possible  washing, 
grading  and  packing.  There  are  some 
good  plans  for  egg  rooms  which  serve 
as  a  starting  place  for  designing  one 
that  meets  individual  needs. 

Good  Feeds  Available 

Poultry  rations  in  1949  should  be 


FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Here  is  a  faster,  easier  and  better 
way  to  put  up  farm  service  buildings! 

Use  INSULITE — the  big  strong  in¬ 
sulating  board  that  builds  and  insulates 
in  one  operation!  Two  uses  for  the  cost 
of  one!  Double  value  for  your  money! 

Insulite  is  ideal  for  farm  building 
construction.  It  goes  on  fast  and  saves 
time,  yet  it  builds  strong  and  sturdy. 

Panels  are  asphalt- treated  through¬ 
out  to  resist  moisture.  They  interlock 


to  make  tight  joints  and  keep  out 
wind.  Provides  maximum  protection 
against  cold,  heat,  moisture  and 
weather.  When  you  build  with  Insulite, 
you  get  years  of  faithful  service. 

And  that  goes  for  remodeling  your 
home,  too.  If  you  want  an  extra  room 
in  your  attic,  Insulite  is  perfect  for  the 
job.  Makes  a  good  sound  wall  PLUS 
insulating  protection.  Write  us  for 
plans  and  details. 


EASY  TO  SAW 

An  ordinary  hand  saw  is 
all  you  need.  Cuts  fast 
and  easy  in  any  direction. 
No  binding,  no  buckling. 


EASY  TO  FIT 

No  trick  to  cut  and  fit 
snug  against  door  and 
window  framing.  Makes 
a  tight  joint  to  keep  out 
wind  and  weather. 


EASY  TO  HANDLE 

No  trouble  to  pick  up  a 
panel  and  nail  it  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Light  weight  but 
plenty  strong! 
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INSULITE 


DIVISION,  MINNESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  RN-39  Baker  Arcade,  Minneapolic  2,  Minn. 


AijZ 


Name- 

Address- 


Please  send  me  plans  for  the  following  Insulite  buildings: 
D  Hog  House  □  Brooder  House  Q  Chicken  House 
and  suggestions  for  other  Insulite  uses. 

I  plan  to  □  Build  Q  Remodel. 
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Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Profit-bred  from  proven  strains 
using  R.  O.  P.  males.  Started 
Chicks  —  Started  Pullets  4-6-8- 
week  Capons.  Hatches  every 
week  of  the  year.  New  Hamp- 
shires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Sex  -  Linked  (black  Pullets) 
Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular 
ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 
Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever  [ 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan- 
doah,  Iowa. 


the  best  we  have  ever  had.  There 
are  few  ingredient  shortages  and  our 
knowledge  of  compounding  rations 
has  never  been  more  complete.  The 
number  one  question  is — should  the 
Connecticut  broiler  ration  be  used 
for  starting  replacement  pullets?  It 
grows  birds  extremely  fast,  but 
whether  this  is  desirable  for  layers 
is  something  that  has  me  guesssing. 
I’ll  have  to  wait  and  see  how  these 
quickly  grown  pullets  lay.  But  in 
growing  broilers  there  is  no  question 
about  this  ration.  The  formula  that 
follows  shows  that  it  is  low  in  fiber, 
high  in  corn  and  carries  several  not 
too  common  minerals  and  vitamins: 


Mash  ingredient 


Pounds  per  ton 


Corn  meal . . . 

1260 

Soybean  meal . 

400 

Meat  scrap  (50%) . 

100 

Fish  meal  (60%) . 

50 

Corn  gluten  meal . 

50 

Alfalfa  meal  (17%) - 

40 

*  Butyl  fermentation 
product . 

40 

Bone  meal . 

20 

Ground  limestone . 

10 

Unextracted  liver  meal. 

20 

Salt  . 

10 

Dry  vitamin  D . 

.6 

Manganese  sulfate . 

.50 

Nicotinic  acid . 

18  gm. 

Choline  chloride  (100%) 

1.4 

'If  the  Butyl  fermentation  product  cannot 

be  obtained,  the  use  of  3  per  cent  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  solubles  from  a  90  per  cent  corn 
and  10  per  cent  barley  malt  base  is  suggested. 
Preliminary  research  indicates  that  not  all 
distillers’  dried  solubles  are  satisfactory  in 
this  type  of  a  formula,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  only  a  high-quality  product  of  the 
specified  composition  be  used.  The  ration 
should  then  be  fortified  with  riboflavin,  so 
that  it  contains  no  less  than  two  mg.  of 
riboflavin  per  pound  of  feed. 

I  have  seen  this  ration  used  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  Washington,  broil¬ 
ers  at  10  weeks  were  plump  and  well 
feathered  and  made  a  pound  of  gain 
for  each  2 pounds  of  feed.  In  Nova 
Scotia  a  large  grower  reports  a 


pound  of  gain  at  13  weeks  on  about 
2.8  pounds  of  feed.  These  gains  are 
made  without  cannibalism,  except  an 
occasional  outbreak  which  may  have 
started  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
From  all  over  the  country  come  re¬ 
ports  that  when  broilers  are  finished 
on  this  ration,  they  are  in  “super” 
condition,  rated  as  the  best  broilers 
that  come  to  market.  Dressing  plant 
operators  find  that  these  broilers  will 
not  make  gains  on  the  regular  battery 
mash  after  they  reach  the  feeding 
stations.  These  birds  are  finished 
when  they  leave  the  farm  and  the 
sooner  they  are  killed,  the  less  will 
be  their  shrinkage. 

The  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  busy  checking  and 
testing  methods  of  feeding  layers  and 
they  have  come  up  with  about  the 
same  story.  The  college  researchers 
can  see  very  little  difference  in  egg 
yield  from  the  all-mash,  free  choice, 
and  grain  and  mash  feeding.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  see  less  problems  with 
grain  and  mash  feeding  than  with 
the  other  plans.  The  tests  have  all 
been  favorable  to  supplemental  pellet 
feeding  with  grain  and  mash.  In 
other  words,  using  pellet  feeding 
with  the  regular  20  per  cent  egg 
mash  and  not  the  all  mash  ration. 

Many  of  the  tests  are  also 
flavorable  to  milk  feeding  as  an 
additional  supplement  to  the  regular 
ration  and  pellets.  To  be  a  little  more 
specific,  it  looks  like  a  good  feeding 
plan  is  half  mash  fed  in  hoppers,  and 
half  grain  fed  in  the  litter.  It  seems 
to  work  out  best  to  feed  the  grain  in 
the  litter  and  in  the  evening;  the 
pellets  and  milk  or  wet  mash  are  fed 
from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

But  there  never  has  been,  and  I 
never  expect  to  see,  complete  agree¬ 
ment  on  poultry  feeding  methods. 

Massachusetts  G.  T.  Klein 


Another  Day  With  My  Chickens 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c  and  $1.00;  larger 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


ropsx^ 


GARRISON 


Choice*- 

“AMAZING” 


—  that’s  how  customers  describe  the  quick 
growth  and  superior  meat  and  egg  qualities 
of  Garrison  Chicks.  Bred  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses:  Cornish  -  Rocks  for  fast  growth, 
extra  breast  meat  —  Garrison  Cross  and 
Rock -Reds,  for  meat  and  eggs  —  Sex-Links 
for  eggs.  White  Leghorns  and  other  pure 
breeds.  Breeders  bloodtested  —  no  reactors. 
Order  soon.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19R  E.  COMMERCE  ST.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


CHAPB^ 

-pAftMSChicks 


Chapman  Clucks  ate  customer-proven 
for  high  livability,  fast  growth  and 
feathering,  quality  meat,  and  heavy 
production  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
—  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  (Sex -Linked;  Crosses 

Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  —  order  early. 
Write  Today  for  Folder  and  Prices. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y, 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHOBNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  0.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . .  H.OO  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  WACE  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Three  •  years  ago 
Rural  New-Yorker 
article  “A  Day  With  My  Chickens.” 
Let  us  see  what  a  day  in  1949  brings 
to  light.  Three  years  ago  I  began 
the  day  at  eight  in  the.  morning;  this 
schedule  remains  unchanged.  My 
ideas  about  regulating  consumption  of 
whole  grain,  in  order  to  obtain  max¬ 
imum  production,  haven’t  changed 
either.  And  I  still  believe  in  getting 
the  best  stock  obtainable.  My  ideas 
concerning  housing,  however,  have 
changed  somewhat. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  dirt  floors 
in  one  of  my  coops,  while  the  rest 
were  built  above  ground  on  concrete 
piers,  and  had  wooden  floors.  The 
laying  houses  were  of  the  Cornell 
type,  with  shed  roofs,  and  open 
fronts;  it  was  difficult  to  regulate 
ventilation  without  lowering  the  in¬ 
side  temperature  below  a  safe  level. 
When  those  houses  were  built,  it  was 
believed  they  contained  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  poultry  housing.  With 
the  advent  of  the  200  egg  flocks,  the 
notion  of  flimsy  and  inadequate 
houses  for  layers  disappeared.  More 
and  more  houses  of  the  multiple  story 
type  are  being  constructed,  either 
with  cross  ventilation  or  with  the 
latest  in  forced  ventilation  equipment. 
Previously,  with  dirt  and  wooden 
floors,  rats  were  a  serious  problem 
to  me;  it  was  a  constant  chore  to  keep 
them  down  to  a  minimum.  (I  have 
given  up  hope  of  ever  exterminating 
the  pests  altogether.)  My  new  build¬ 
ings  have  concrete  foundations,  and 
the  cement  main  floors  are  thick 
enough  to  prevent  their  being  gnawed 
through.  If  given  time,  rats  will  en¬ 
large  a  tiny  crack  to  sufficient  size  to 
crawl  through.  I  am  also  careful 
when  constructing  new  buildings,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  leaving  any 
debris  around  where  the  rats  can  get 
a  foothold. 

I  still  believe  that  1,200  layers 
make  an  ideal  sized  flock  for  one  man 
to  take  care  of.  With  production 
averages  climbing  constantly,  this 
sized  flock  should  keep  one  producer 
busy.  True,  a  man  in  his  prime  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  latest  labor-sav¬ 
ing  equipment,  can  well  tend  to  a 
much  larger  flock,  but  there  should 
be  a  limit,  I  think.  After  all,  humans 
are  not  machines  which  need  only 
periodical  lubrication  and  fuel.  I 
know  of  a  man  a  few  miles  away 
who,  besides  taking  care  of,,a  barn¬ 
ful  of  cows,  manages  a  laying  flock 
of  2,000.  Although  he  has  help,  his 
supervision  is  what  counts.  We  all 
cannot  be  the  same  in  endurance, 


this  March  The  however.  I  believe  in  hard  work  but, 
published  my  like  anything  else,  it  can  be  overdone 
until  it  becomes  a  vice. 

I  have  narrowed  my  selection  of 
laying  nests  to  the  community  type. 
I  still  use  my  steel  units,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  I  have  them.  Mashes,  I  have 
found,  are  better  now  than  they  were 
several  years  ago.  This  advance  in 
nutrition  is  logical,  considering  the 
persistent  experimentation  in  the 
numerous  laboratories.  Mashes  are 
much  better  balanced  than  those  of 
long  ago,  especially  when  we  produc¬ 
ers  purchased  our  own  ingredients. 
We  used  to  obtain  bran,  middlings, 
red  dog  flour,  cornmeal  and  ground 
oats,  plus  other  ingredients  such  as 
meat  scraps  and  cod  liver  oil,  and 
mix  the  batch  as  best  we  could,  which 
more  often  than  not  was  hastily  done. 
Sometimes  certain  ingredients  were 
impossible  to  get,  and  the  hens  suf¬ 
fered. 

The  B.  W.  D.  scourge  is  on  the 
wane,  but  several  other  diseases  have 
taken  its  place.  Where  once  I  used 
to  pick  up  dead  chicks  by  the  peck, 
now  my  chicks  live  to  maturity.  How¬ 
ever,  many  soon  develop  some  phase 
of  the  mysterious  Leucosis  complex. 
I  don’t  know  which  is  the  more  dis- 
asterous  on  the  pocketbook:  to  lose 
them  when  they’re  young,  or  to  lose 
them  after  they’ve  laid  a  while. 
Breeders  are  constantly  battling  this 
insidious  disease  by  using  caution 
when  introducing  new  blood  into 
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their  healthy  breeding  flocks. 

I  have  found  all-night  lighting 
profitable,  especially  with  pullets. 
My  mortality  is  a  trifle  higher  when 
using  the  lights  all  night,  but  the 
higher  production  tells  its  own  story. 
These  weak  birds  can  lay  only  so 
long  anyhow,  so  the  quicker  they  be¬ 
come  liquidated  the  better  for  the 
rest,  of  the  flock.  Less  fountains  can 
be  used  in  this  system,  which  results 
in  less  wet  spots,  as  the  hens  don’t 
crowd,  having  all  the  time  they  wish. 
I  still  gather  eggs  three  times  a  day, 
but  no  longer  believe  it  is  necessary, 
or  wise,  to  leave  an  egg  in  the  nest 
as  an  inducement  for  the  layers.  The 
heavy  layers  I  have  at  present  re¬ 
quire  no  inducement,  forming  lines 
near  every  nest,  eager  to  lay  eggs. 

One  way  to  minimize  cannibalism 
is  to  clip  the  sharp  beaks  of  layers. 
Most  of  them  become  downright  vici¬ 
ous  at  egg-gathering  time,  occasion¬ 
ally  almost  flying  into  the  producer’s 
face.  This  results  in  many  painful 
cuts  and  lacerations,  especially  on 
the  hands;  small  wonder  they  cut 
each  other  up  with  those  razor  beaks, 
and  so  start  cannibalism.  I  carry 
along  a  pair  of  sharp  cutting  pliers; 
it  takes  only  a  second  or  two  to  clip 
off  those  tips. 

I  haven’t  yet  decided  where  to  in¬ 
stall  the  feed  bins  in  my  new  laying 
house.  My  plans  call  for  an  exten¬ 
sion,  but  whether  that  is  to  be  added 
to  the  original  building,  or  construct¬ 
ed  separately,  time  and  circumstances 
will  only  tell.  By  tacking  the  exten¬ 
sion  onto  the  main  building,  the  third 
floor  would  be  without  any  light,  and 
electric  bulbs  would  have  to  be  kept 
on  during  the  day.  But  the  advan¬ 
tage  would  allow  the  bins  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  center  of  the  completed 
unit,  and  the  10-foot  space  on  the 
ground  floor  could  be  reserved  for 
housing  the  farm  truck,  elevator,  etc. 

For  the  first  time,  and  I  wish  I’d 
done  it  sooner,  I’  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  soil  cable  to  keep  the  pipes 
from  freezing.  Although  the  Winter 
has  proven  unnaturally  mild,  this 
convenience  saves  me  a  lot  of  worry, 
and  at  times,  a  flooded  coop.  A  100- 
watt  bulb,  inserted  in  the  line,  will 
prove  an  efficient  resistor,  and  thus 
keep  the  cable  at  the  proper  heat. 
Tapemeters,  and  similar  automatic 
current  regulators,  can  be  obtained 
on  the  market  by  those  who  wish  to 
take  full  advantage  of  heat  control 
in  this  respect,  but  they  run  into 
money. 

I  am  cutting  down  on  carbohy¬ 
drates  by  feeding  more  scratch  pel¬ 
lets.  By  eliminating  some  of  the 
scratch  grains,  there  is  less  tendency 
toward  prolapsus  or  blow-outs.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  found  much  change  in 
the  egg  producing  industry  during  the 
past  three  years,  probably  the  most 
outstanding  is  the  tendency  to  house 
more  birds  under  one  roof,  and  in 
larger  pens.  It  used  to  be  thought 
dangerous  to  place  more  than  200  to 
300  birds  in  a  pen;  now  thousands 
are  housed  in  a  single  enclosure.  This 
method  of  course  cuts  the  labor  cost 
of  maintaining  the  flock.  s.  M.  K. 

Buttermilk  for  Pasting  Up 

Feed  one  quart  of  buttermilk  each 
day  for  every  50  chicks,  and  you 
will  have  absolutely  no  loss  of  chicks 
from  pasting-up.  I  can  say  this  after 
many  years  of  raising  baby  chicks. 
The  buttermilk  can  be  fed  separately 
or  mixed  in  to  make  a  wet  mash. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  mrs.  m.  t. 


A  deep  litter  keeps  these  White  Leghorns  contented  and  scratching  for 
scattered  grain  at  the  Kenney  poultry  farm  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
The  roosts  can  be  lifted  out  of  their  sockets  during  cleaning,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  dropping  boards  and  pits  makes  for  more  room  for  the  layers  to 

work  in. 
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On  a  Poultry  Trip 

Part  I 

I  am  on  my  way  to  see  some  of 
the  poultry  developments  in  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
such  a  trip,  hoping  to  contact  many 
old  friends  who  are  growing  broilers, 
hatching  chicks,  and  who  in  general 
are  doing  a  good  job  for  the  poultry 
industry.  It  is  my  plan  also  to  visit 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  this  area  and  study  their  research 
projects  and  methods  of  production. 

The  day  I  left  Durham,  N.  H.,  the 
weather  was  dry  and  clear,  and  my 
first  stop  was  at  the  Danish  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm  near  Troy,  N.  Y.  Andy 
Danish,  President  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Club'  of  America,  be¬ 
lieves  that  1949  will  be  a  good  poul¬ 
try  year,  but  not  an  exceptional  one. 
He  is  starting  a  few  more  chicks  than 
usual.  Danish  is  well  known  for  his 
efficient  use  of  labor.  He  carries 
around  2,000  hens  in  a  single  pen, 
with  two  waterers.  Roosting  pits  are 
placed  down  the  center  of  the  pens, 
and  the  feeders  down  both  sides  of 
the  building.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
walk  along  with  a  bag  of  feed  and 
fill  the  hoppers  direct,  a  procedure 
which  saves  a  lot  of  labor.  He  carries 
between  7,000  and  8,000  birds,  divided 
about  equally  between  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  New  Hampshires. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  we 
have  been  stopping  regulary  at  the 
Danish  home  on  our  way  to  and  from 
our  home  in  Central  New  York,  and 
it  is  a  swell  place  to  visit.  I  have  even 
been  privileged  to  help  get  break¬ 
fast.  Getting  breakfast  is  my  special¬ 
ty,  and  if  you  will  stop  to  see  me 
some  day,  I  will  prove  it. 

Many  people  are  contented  just  to 
raise  and  breed  chickens.  Andy 
Danish  is  not  one  to  rest  on  his 
laurels,  of  which  he  has  many.  Some 
years  ago  he  decided  to  start  a  dairy. 
He  went  to  Canada  and  bought  a 
foundation  herd.  Now  he  has  nearly 
50  head  of  purebred  registered 
Jerseys, -and  they  are  producing  milk 
and  butterfat  at  a  high  rate.  He  does 
most  of  the  milking  himself  and 


knows  his  Jerseys  as  well  as  he 
knows  his  birds.  If  you  have  ever 
met  Andy  Danish,  you  know  he  is  a 
regular  human  dynamo.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  milks  his  purebred 
Jerseys  himself  and  also  does  the 
feeding.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  he  has  made  an  outstanding 
success  of  both  chickens  and  cows. 

We  had  to  move  on,  much  as  we 
would  have  liked  to  stay  longer.  So, 
another  sunshiny  day  and  we  took 
off  for  Owego,  N.  Y.  Thanks  be,  we 
did  not  wait  another  day  because 
along  came  a  hard  snow,  and  I  found 
myself  driving  back  from  Odessa  to 
Owego.  At  Odessa  I  visited  my 
nephew,  Charles  Washburn,  who 
specializes  in  chickens,  cows  and 
apples.  About  5,000  sexed  pullet 
chicks  were  in  his  brooder  houses; 
these  are  all  colony  houses  spread 
out  over  a  good  sized  field.  He  uses 
oil  burning  brooders,  supplied  with 
oil  from  a  central  tank  easily  filled 
from  a  tank  truck  on  the  public  high¬ 
way  adjacent  to  the  range.  The  labor 
for  caring  for  these  brooders  is  very 
limited,  and  the  principal  work  is  in 
distributing  feed  by  truck  to  the 
houses.  Later  on  these  chicks  will,  of 
course,  have  the  run  of  a  good  Ladino 
clover  range.  In  other  words,  feed  is 
saved,  and  good  pullets  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Charles  houses  between 
6,000  and  8,000  breeding  birds  and  has 
a  Holstein  herd  of  about  20  cows. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  to  the 
two  good  New  York  State  poultry 
farms  where  I  made  my  first  visits, 
that  poultry  and  dairy  are  combined. 
It  looks,  and  is  my  belief,  that  a  good 
henman  can  also  be  a  good  cowman  if 
he  is  interested  in  both.  Also,  this 
spreads  the  risk  and  insures  a  more 
uniform  farm  income. 

A  little  later  I  shall  report  on  some 
other  experiences  of  mine  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  my  personal  business  in  this 
area.  I  shall,  I  hope,  soon  start  South 
and  report  about  conditions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  on  to  Florida.  In  the 
meantime,  any  letters  you  may  write 
on  poultry  problems  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  me  enroute,  and  you  will 
receive  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

T.  B.  Charles 


New  York  Farm  Girls  Win 
Honor  Award  Trip 

One  of  the  interesting  points  of 
the  recent  annual  N.  Y.  State  4-H 
Club  Honor  Award  Trip  to  New 
York  City  was  a  visit  to  the  Lederle 
Laboratories  at  Pearl  River.  The 
Honor  Award  trip  is  confined  to  the 
best  4-H  poultry  boy  or  girl  in  his 
county  for  the  year.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  group,  there  were  in¬ 
cluded  winners  in  the  respective  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  State  4-H 
Club  Egg  Production  and  Record 
Keeping  Project. 

The  trip  was  a  Lederle  prize  award 
to  each  of  the  four  girls  placing  first 
in  the  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Egg 
Production  and  Record  Keeping  Pro¬ 
ject.  It  was  a  “happenstance”  that 
these  winners  all  proved  to  be  girl 
poultry  keepers.  Class  1,  requiring 
a  flock  of  not  more  than  50  pullets 
at  the  start  of  the  project,  was  won 
by  Dawn  Wiser,  Tunnel,  Broome 
County.  Her  flock  was  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  averaged  33.8  birds 
for  the  year.  Class  2,  a  flock  of 
pullets  between  50  and  100,  was  won 
by  Marion  Hicks,  Granville,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  with  a  flock  of  New 
Hampshires  and  averaged  89.1  birds 
for  the  year.  Their  production  aver¬ 


aged  245.4  eggs  per  bird.  In  Class 
3  where  100  pullets  or  more  were  re¬ 
quired,  first  place  was  won  by  the 
crossbred  flock  of  Margaret  Brady, 
Malone,  Franklin  County,  with  an 
average  of  145.4  birds  for  the  year 
with  an  average  of  300.7  eggs  per 
bird.  The  fourth  Club  girl  was  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lilly,  Angelica,  Allegany 
County,  whose  entry  in  Class  1  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  aver¬ 
aged  41.6  with  an  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  252.3  eggs  per  bird.  This 
flock  was  the  only  one  out  of  224 
entries  in  the  project  that  completed 
the  year  without  a  single  mortality. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  trip 
award,  each  of  these  four  girls  was 
awarded  a  gold  pen  and  pencil  set 
and  these  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Mark  Welsh  of  the  Animal  Industry 
Section  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 

R.  C.  Ogle 


Save  time  and  a  bowl  with  this 
fast,  neat  way  to  give  flour  two 
siftings.  Sift  flour  onto  a  sheet  of 
waxed  paper,  then  slip  it  smoothly 
back  into  sifter;  sift  again  onto  paper, 
and  then  slide  it  off  into  the  mixing 
bowl.  Only  one  bowl  to  get  out;  one 
bowl  to  wash.  Wax  paper  can  be 
used  another  time,  if  kept  clean. 


Four  New  York  girls,  winners  in  a  4-H  State  Poultry  Project,  are  treated 
to  a  view  of  New  York  City’s  skyline  from  aboard  a  ship  in  the  harbor, 
{bey  are,  left  to  right :  Dawn  Wiser,  Tunnel;  Margaret  Brady,  Malone; 
Virginia  Lilly,  Angelica;  and  Marion  Hicks,  Granville.  The  first  place  win¬ 
nings  of  these  farm  girls  entitled  them  to  a  three-day  trip  recently  to  the 

metropolis. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 

pulIets 

COCKERELS 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 

For  greater  poultry  profits,  choose  your  chicks  by  their  Breeding.  .  . 
not  by  their  price!  Chicks  from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STOCK  live 
better,  grow  faster,  produce  more  eggs  or  meat  on  Jess  feed  be¬ 
cause  they  INHERIT  those  abilities. 

cDnoero  Bioodtested  ^  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  are  from  high  production  stock  —  backed  by  65  years  breeding 
Mffiv1^t1C^T^n^.«tilousands  R’  9*  p-  breeders.  They'll  grow  quickly  into 
Reaction  e^n  our^f*CerS  and  heavier  broilers.  No  disease  — «  No  Pullorum 

SSgL  °£  better  breeding  —  order  Kerim  Chicks  soon. 

able6  prices^3105  Wlth  ful1  detajls*  exceptional  guarantee,  reason- 


KERUNS 


POULTRY  FARM  BOX  rn-9.  Centre  Hall,  Pe. 


wcuicuis  are  especially  Drea  tor  disease  resistance, 

stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
-  quick  growing,  high  producing. 

id  ENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
—  high  livability;  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 
or  broiler  meat-  production. 

-  ,MAINE  ~  u-  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25.  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


No  Flash  in  the  Pan 


Production  you  can  bank  on  —  this  year, 
every  year.  Hall’s  2T9.7  ROP  qualifying 
production  average  for  four  year  span  (1944- 
48)  tops  all  strains  and  breeds.  Large  birds 
with  excellent  egg  size  and  quality;  early 
leathering  and  fast  growing.  It’s  first  come,  first 
served  for  April  -  May  hatched.  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Certified-Pullorum  Clean  Chicks.  Assure  profits 
by  ordering  today.  Write  — 

RALPH  H.  HALL,  Box  5,  BRIMFtELD,  MASS. 


INGLESIDE  BABY  CHICKS 

R,  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N,  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available, 

RED.W-FARM,  BOX  S.  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 


from  stock  immunized  for 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine.  . 

17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  our  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  Stongate  Chicks. 
Order  yours  today. 

STONGATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleanest  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


“CHICKENS  OF' 
TOMORROW” 


TODAY 


Why  wait  when  chicks  from  Pilch’s  two-year  old 
breeders  can  give  you  better  profits  today.  Hen  bred 
chicks  grow,  live,  lay  and  pay  better. 


Don't  Delay  —  Order  Now 


Get  set  for  early  profits  —  start  Pilch’s  chicks  now. 
.  Choice  of  production  bred  Sex-Links,  R.  I  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  meat-type  Crosse*. 

14,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 


CHICKS 


BOX  R,  I 

Thompsonville,Conn.  J 


WARBEN  REDS  -  _ 

TAKE  LEAD  IN  EARLY  CONTEST  REPORTS 

Once  again  as  in  years  past  WARREN  REDS  can 
be  found  among  the  leaders  in  various  official  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Early  reports  again  demonstrate  that 
Warren  breeding  pays  off  in  consistent  year  in 
ana  year  out  performance  under  all  types  oi 
competition  and  under  all  kinds  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  care. 


TiTc  ’’.M.  ' —  man  yen  All  Breeds: 

1146  eg  as,  1222  points.  2nd  High  Pen  All 
Breeds:  1143  eggs,  1222  points. 

,4tJ\  week  ~  lst  R-  1-  R-  Pen: 
776  eggs,  826  points. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  LAST  TWO  YEARS 
245  EGGS  PER  HEN 

me  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  awarded 
its  contract  for  approximately  30,000  chicks  to 
J’  Warren  for  the  18th  consecutive  year.  A 
consolidation  of  the  reports  from  the  Mass.  State 
Institutions  show  the  average  production  per  hen 
of  these  combined  flocks  during  the  last  two 
3’ cars  to  have  been  245  eggs  per  hen. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
XV  AN£E.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS7 

.Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  con- 

v..™Pr^vi  TvT  field  pr0ven  ~  have  been  for  many 
jeais.  Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 

Chicks  y011  eet  the  same  blood  — 
same  breeding  —  same  quality  that  consistently 
scores  so  heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the 
field.  Why  settle  for  less? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
c  ,  i8  ,Ytars„  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  PuUets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J-  J.  WARREN 


J*fl*<*»«M* 

.  R.O.P.  .. 

/MWMI 


Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mat*. 

in 


Quality  Stock  Pays 
Biggest  Profits 


Order  Early  Spring 
Chicks  Now 

Chicks  started  in  April  and  May  will 
make  profitable  winter  layers,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  PARMENTER  REDS. 
Backed  by  years  of  scientific  breeding 
to  produce  a  bird  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  for  egg  production,  PARMEN¬ 
TER  REDS  and  SEX-LINKS  have 
been  accepted  by  customers  all  over 
the  country  as  being  ••TOPS’’  for 
Profitable  Egg  Production. 

ORDER  TODAY  for  April  and  May 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

J  484  KING  ST*  FRANKLIN,  MASS,  j 


DOUGLASTON-BRED  CHICKS 


Customers  reorder  Douglaston  -  Bred  Chicks  year 
after  year  for  one  reason  —  they  get  the  results 
they  want  —  more  money  in  their  pockets  from 
meat  and  eggs.  19  years  scientific  breeding,  includ¬ 
ing  trapnesting  and  progeny-testing,  has  established 
these  desirable  factors  in  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks: 

Exceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth,  Good  Feather- 
•  >  Large  Body  Size,  Early  Laying,  Non-Broodi- 

ness,  Superior  Meat  Quality,  and  Steady  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 

R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Cross,  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks  available  either  straight-rim  or  sexc 
Try  some  this  year  for  BETTER  RESULTS  on  YOUR  FARM.  Write  for  catalog  teds 


CROSSES 

SEX-LINKS 


DOUG1ASTON 

MANOR  FARM 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  fuuskTnew  York 
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Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 


buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I’ll  guarantee  our 


chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 
Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 

White  Leghorns  ( from  progeny -tested 
breeders).  New  Hampshires.  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks, 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambertville  631J 


Bulkt&fi 


BETTER- BRED 

LEGHORNS 


N.V.  •  U.S,  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  -  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


!5.85  pER  BIRD  PROFIT 

OVER  FEED  COSTS— MADE  IN  ONE  YEAR 

by  CEDARHURST  LEGHORNS 

at  1948  N.  J.  Flock  Mating  Test.  You  can 
get  efficient  production  with  these  birds,  too. 
Order  Cedarhurst  Longtime  Leghorns  now  — 
for  earlier  egg  profits.  Write  for  catalog 
today  to  ALFRED  TRUDEL,  BOX  R. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM, 

RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Minorca  -  Leghorn  Cross 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog, 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Bock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatehery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


A,  W.  ULSH'S  CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early,  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-100.  Send  for  free  cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BERG  ER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


-White  Leghorn  Chicks - 

Bloodtested.  Newcastle  immune  about  four  weeks. 
Sexed  and  straight-run.  Write  for  Circular. 

GEO.  B.  HAUSMAN.  Rt.  2,  COOPERSBURG,  PA. 


^  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

1^^  r'l  fil  1 


nens  maieu  who  maies  nuiu 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- JANSSEN  “HIGH-BRED”  LEGHORNS - 

U.  S.  CERTIFIED.  Result  of  50  years  breeding,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Exceptional  livability  and  vigor  of  hybrids. 
Amazing  production  of  large  premium  white  eggs.  Write 

Jansssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-94L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


"  R A N GE "S H Yl t”e R S " ! 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  I 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  I 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  | 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  | 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  • 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  J 
jfTetgni  i-aiu  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  J 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  O.  J 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pigeons  and  Squabs 


This  year,  whether  venturesome  or 
not,  all  of  us  are  Forty-niners.  And 
like  the  ’49ers  of  old,  most  poultry- 
men  are  on  a  profitable  trek.  Low 
feed  to  egg  and  meat  ratios,  plus 
continuing  high  consumer  buying 
power,  is  the  reason.  This  favorable 
ratio  certainly  holds  true  in  the 
utility  pigeon  business  for  production 
of  market  squabs.  And  Nature  made 
the  pigeon  prolific. 

Passenger  pigeons  went  the  way 
of  the  bison  or  buffalo,  the  beautiful 
trumpeter  swan  and  the  fur  seal.  But 
European  stock  of  the  domestic  utility 
or  squabbing  pigeon  was  imported 
around  the  start  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  by  Elmer  Rice  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
still  the  leading  supplier  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  White  King  breeding  stock 
and  pigeon  supplies.  Gradually  there 
was  developed  by  Rice  and  others,  a 
white  plumaged  bird  to  become 
known  as  the  White  King,  from  sports 
of  the  barred  wing  variety  seen  in 
most  city  parks.  Now  the  White 
King  is  one  of  the  standard  varieties 
and  probably  the  leading  one  in  the 
business  of  raising  “king-size”  squabs 
for  market.  Breeders  began  keeping 
detailed  production  records  of  this 
new  variety  about  1920  and  have 
since  continued  to  make  use  of  the 
natural  prolificness  of  the  pigeon 
while  working  toward  the  goal  of  a 
larger  offspring  to  fulfill  the  demand 
of  the  city  marketman  for  a  pound- 
size  delicacy,  for  a  product  of  the 
farm  at  present  readily  converted  at 
the  exchange  rate  of  a  one  dollar  bill 
for  a  one-pound  squab. 

Squabs  Deserve  Better  and  Wider 
Promotion 

Millions  of  families,  who  have  nev¬ 
er  smacked  their  lips  over  a  golden 
brown  squab,  could  be  more  easily 
sold  on  the  bird  idea  than  on  the 
thought  of  supping  on  frog  legs  rolled 
in  bread  crumbs.  Yet,  so  little  real 
promotional  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  producer  of  squabs  that  they  are 
featured  on  not  many  more  menus 
today  than  offer  the  overgrown  tad¬ 
pole  from  the  Everglades  and  the 
cypress  swamps  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
southernmost  city  in  the  United 
States,  Key  West,  Florida,  one  may 
order  frog  legs  from  the  Everglades 
or  lobster  thermidor  whose  major 
component  is  Maine  lobster,  but 
squabs  are  missing  here  most  of  the 
time.  There  are,  however,  some  iso¬ 
lated  examples  of  real  promotional 
effort  in  the  marketing  of  squabs. 
Some  producers,  whom  I  know,  place 
small  descriptive  folders  with  local 
stores  containing  squab  recipes,  while 
others  have  obtained  the  cooperation 
of  local  hotel  chefs  who  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  feature  squab  dinners 
alongside  those  of  Maine  lobster  din¬ 
ners  and  at  the  same  price.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  have  gone  into  the  better  resi¬ 
dential  districts  of  their  cities  and 
made  sales  direct.  Many  of  these 
contacts  are  with  folks  who  had  never 
tasted  the  goodness  of  roast  squab. 
Some  customers  were  familiar  with 
squabs  but  did  not  know  of  a  source 
of  supply.  Here  the  promotional  field 
is  most  fertile. 

Some  producers,  such  as  the  Pal¬ 
metto  Pigeon  Plant  of  Sumter,  S,  C., 
are  large  enough  to  quick-freeze  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  output 
and  effectively  advertise  their  ability 
to  deliver  one  or  several  hundred 
squabs  at  any  time  and  on  a  moment’s 
notice.  This  appeals  to  caterers, 
among  others,  who  handle  the  details 
of  large  organizational  banquets 
where  the  squab  usually  is  given  an 
honored  place  on  the  bill  of  fare.  In 
California  more  than  a  dozen  plants 
quick-freeze  their  entire  output, 
shipping  as  far  East  as  New  York. 
Where  local  prices  for  squabs  con¬ 
stantly  fall  under  those  offered  by 
marketmen  of  the  large  metropolitan 
centers,  it  will  pay  to  ship  the  pound- 
size  squabs  great  distances.  A  pound 
of  squab  worth  a  dollar  can  be 
shipped  a  thousand  miles  in  volume 
for  as  little  as  four  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  another  factor  favoring  the 
squabman  over  a  producer  of  other 
poultry  meat  such  as  heavy  geese, 
ducks  and  turkeys  which  always  sell 
for  considerable  less  than  the  squab, 
by  the  pound. 

Suitable  for  Quick  Freezing 

Smaller  production  can  also  be 
geared  to  the  quick-freeze  process. 
Freezing  as  little  as  a  dozen  squabs 
at  a  time  is  worthwhile,  particularly 
in  the  Summer  when  squab  prices 


drop  to  their  lowest  point  of  the  year. 
Squabs  to  be  quick-frozen  should  be 
well  wrapped  to  prevent  freezer 
burn;  the  outer  wrapping  should  be 
of  a  heavy  grade  of  tin-foil  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  the  product.  With 
nearly  every  small  city  having  a 
frozen  locker  plant  these  days  and 
with  thousands  more  being  added 
annually,  rental  of  a  locker  or  of  bulk 
space  is  now  good  business  even  for 
the  backyard  producer.  Processing 
and  freezing  charges  are  modest,  are 
usually  regulated  by  each  State,  and 
operate  under  Fair  Trade  Practices 
regulations. 

Naturally,  every  squab  producer  is 
striving  for  the  pound-size  bird  from 
all  his  breeders;  the  size  that  is  most 
in  demand  and  which  brings  the 
top  price.  Squabs  weighing  nine 
pounds  to  the  dozen  instead  of  12, 
are  penalized  approximately  10  to 
15  per  cent.  Squabs  weighing  less 
than  nine  pounds  to  the  dozen  are 
in  even  smaller  demand.  In  other 
words,  squabs  do  not  sell  entirely  by 
the  pound  but  by  the  pound  and  by 
the  size,  too. 

Feeding  is  the  Secret 

Feeding  is  the  secret,  of  course, 
in  the  production  of  pound-size 
squabs  if  the  inheritance  factors  are 


there  to  begin  with.  Homers,  as  a 
variety,  can  never  produce  pound- 
size  squabs.  They  have  not  the  in¬ 
herited  frame  to  carry  this  weight. 
White  Kings  are  best  adapted  by  in¬ 
heritance  for  the  production  of  pound- 
size  squab  in  commercial  quantities. 

Carneaux  produce  good-sized 
squabs  but  only  in  certain  strains 
that  have  been  long  developed  do 
they  throw  the  pound-size  youngsters. 
Certain  strains  of  the  Swiss  Mondaine 
throw  large  squabs  but  their  tendency 
on  an  annual  basis  is  to  produce  some 
less  marketable  squabs  than  compar¬ 
able  White  Kings.  The  White  Runt 
variety,  at  odds  with  their  name, 
throw  amazingly  large  squabs,  the 
largest  of  any  utility  pigeon,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  White  Runts  have  so  far 
not  been  developed  to  produce  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  numbers  for  the  commercial 
man. 

Feeding  practices  of  both  the  squab 
farmer  and  the  parent  birds  deter¬ 
mine  the  regular  production,  then,  of 
pound-size  birds.  From  annual  pro¬ 
duction  records  over  a  period  of 
years,  a  well  culled  strain  of  breed¬ 
ers  has  been  classed  as  good  feeders 
when  90  per  cent  of  the  parent  birds 
produce  from  14  to  16  marketable 
squabs  a  year.  Always  there  are 
some  parent  birds  that  will  neglect 
their  feeding  duties  and  actually 
stunt  the  potential  pound-size  squab. 
Close  observation  of  all  pairs  in  a 
pen,  coupled  with  good  record  keep¬ 
ing,  will  readily  disclose  which  birds 
are  poor  feeders.  Cull  them  after 
they  have  repeated  their  error  two  or 
three  times,  as  such  are  chronic  of¬ 
fenders  and  will  not  change  their 
feeding  habits. 

The  feeding  practices  of  the  squab 
man  are  equally  as  important  if  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  to  be  kept  low  and 
squab  numbers  high.  Build  or  buy 
self-feeders  for  your  utility  pigeons 
that  save  on  grain.  Place  them  in 
the  squab  house  where  mice  cannot 
cross  above  them  and  lead  down  on 
them. 

Tips  on  Feeding  Practices 

All  grain  prices  have  declined  con- 
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siderably  from  their  1948  peak.  In 
1949  they  will  slack  off  still  further, 
particularly  the  normally  high-priced 
Canada  Field  Peas,  the  Austrian  Win¬ 
ter  Peas  and  the  Maple  Peas  used  in 
commercial  pigeon  mixtures.  Peas 
are  essential  in  the  squabbing  pi¬ 
geon’s  diet  because  of  their  excellent 
fattening  properties  and  because  of 
their  high  protein  content,  roughly 
25  per  cent  for  most  peas.  Dried 
sweet  garden  peas  may  successfully 
be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive 
Canada  peas,  pound  for  pound.  Corn, 
wheat  and  kaffir  corn,  the  other  pop¬ 
ular  ingredients  of  your  feed,  average 
only  about  10  per  cent  protein.  Be¬ 
cause  the  working  pigeon  needs  a 
minimum  of  14  per  cent  protein  diet, 
the  peas  are  needed  to  pull  up  the 
average  of  the  other  grains.  When 
self-feeders  are  used,  the  pigeons 
themselves  balance  their  own  rations. 

Considerable  savings  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  if  grains  are  bought  separately 
and  mixed  by  the  squab  man.  Com¬ 
mercial  pigeon  mixtures,  while  they 
have  come  down  in  price  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  during  the  past  six 
months,  will  remain  comparatively 
high  for  some  time.  Buy  corn  and 
wheat  locally,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
save  freight  costs  but  be  certain  the 
grains  are  sound  and  well  cured. 
Eastern  wheat  has  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  being  too  soft  for  the  best  pi¬ 
geon  feed  and  usually  has  a  higher 


moisture  content;  this  may  bring  on 
heating  and  deterioration  in  storage. 
Feed  only  hard  winter  wheat  to 
squabbing  pigeons,  preferably  West¬ 
ern  wheat.  The  harder  the  grains, 
the  better  the  pigeon  enjoys  them 
and  makes  best  use  of  them.  Flint 
corn  is  better  than  yellow  dent. 
Sometimes  improperly  cured  wheat 
will  develop  a  fungus  known  as  ergot; 
this  is  rank  poison  to  any  form  of 
poultry.  It  makes  its  appearance  as 
a  tiny  black  dot  on  the  wheat  kernel. 

Market  Early 

Still  another  way  to  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs  is  to  market  the  youngsters 
at  a  time  prior  to  absolute  perfection, 
when  fully  feathered  under  the  wings, 
rather  than  to  wait  overly  long  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  getting  ulti¬ 
mate  growth.  Often  squabs  are 
either  shoved  out  of  their  nests  by 
the  parents,  which  by  now  are  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  their  newly 
hatched  twins  in  the  adjacent  nest, 
or  they  fall  out  while  trying  their 
wings  for  the  first  time  inside  the 
nest.  A  squab  loses  its  baby  fat 
incredibly  fast,  once  it  exercises  its 
wings  and  is  no  longer  crop-stuffed 
by  its  parents.  A  dollar-a-pound 
squab  is  worth  six  and  one-fourth 
cents  an  ounce.  It  is  possible  to  save 
hundreds  of  ounces  a  week  by  mar¬ 
keting  those  squabs  that  are  too 
active  in  their  nests,  or  which  have 
apparently  reached  their  heaviest 
weight,  no  matter  whether  they  have 
achieved  their  25th  anniversary 
(days)  or  not. 

While  the  book  may  say  “market 
when  25  days  old,”  don’t  use  this  as 
an  ironclad  rule.  Many  will  bring 
a  higher  price  marketed  too  early  than 
too  late,  even  though  they  will  be  a 
trifle  harder  to  pick  due  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  pinfeathers. 

So,  while  pigeons  are  naturally 
prolific  and  profitable,  the  squab 
raiser  must  still  achieve  all  the  pro¬ 
duction  shortcuts  possible.  If  he  does, 
he  will  have  a  better-than-average 
year  in  1949.  Jim  Robinson 


White  Kings  are  work  horses  with  feathers.  These  adult  White  Kings,  owned 
by  J.  M.  Robinson,  Wake  County,  N.  C.,  are  six  months  old  and  are  capable 
of  producing  from  12  to  15  top  selling  squabs  a  year. 
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The  Henyard 

—By  T,  B,  Charles  - 


Barebacked  Chicks 

I  have  4,000  Barred  Rock  chicks 
which  are  now  eight  weeks  old.  More 
than  one-half  of  them  have  bare 
backs,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  be  feathered  by  now.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  grow  more 
feathers  on  them?  A.  F. 

Pike  County,  Pa. 

Bare  back  in  chickens  is  due  either 
to  inherited  poor  feathering  or  to 
overcrowding,  if  they  are  getting  a 
good  ration.  There  are  many  strains 
of  birds  that  feather  poorly  on  the 
back.  I  would  suggest  feeding  a  20 
per  cent  protein  growing  ration,  and 
make  sure  that  the  chicks  are  not 
crowded.  If  they  do  not  feather  out 
well  when  handled  as  suggested,  they 
are  probably  from  a  poor  feathering 
strain,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it.  Another  year  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  make  sure  you  ob¬ 
tain  chicks  from  a  good  feathering 
strain.  A  good  way  is  to  obtain  a 
written  guarantee  about  their  feath¬ 
ering  ability,  or  better  still,  visit  the 
flock  from  which  they  are  obtained 
and  see  just  what  the  condition  is  for 
this  factor  with  the  parent  stock. 


Poultry  is  a  Year-Round 
Business 

Is  it  better  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
poultry  business  in  accordance  with 
up  and  down  prices,  or  to  operate  it 
as  a  year  round  proposition?  I  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  poultry  feeding 
and  management;  when  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  my  starting  in  this  enterprise? 

Essex  County,  N.  J.  J.  b.  g. 

While  there  are  seasonal  peaks  of 
higher  prices,  in  the  long  run  it  is 
better  to  operate  a  year  round  poul¬ 
try  business.  It  is  impossible  always 
to  hit  the  high  markets;  but  with  a 
year  round  supply  the  prices  you  re¬ 
ceive  will  average  out.  If  all  goes 
well  with  the  management  end,  you 
should  make  out  all  right.  With  your 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  you  can  start  in  whenever  you 
are  ready.  One  should  first  try  to 
arrange  for  a  good  market  outlet.  If 
your  quality  is  excellent,  you  may 
eventually  develop  a  local  premium 
market  at  retail. 


Ladino  Pasture  for  Poultry 

Is  Ladino  clover  a  good  pasture  for 
both  turkeys  and  chickens?  If  so, 
please  tell  me  something  about  seed¬ 
ing  and  handling  it  for  poultry. 

Green  County,  N.  Y.  a.  f. 

Ladino  clover  pasture  is  one  of  the 


best  pastures  for  turkeys  or  chickens. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.  Ladino  may  be  seeded  un¬ 
der  seeding  conditions  in  your  area 
for  red,  alsike  or  white  clover.  In 
general,  it  should  be  seeded  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring  with  a  nurse 
crop,  such  as  oats.  It  also  can  be 
seeded  in  July  or  early  August  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop.  Ladino  seeds  are 
very  small  and  should  not  be  buried 
too  deeply;  they  should  be  barely 
covered  on  a  firm  seed  bed. 

Turkeys  or  other  poultry  should  not 
be  placed  on  Ladino  range  until  the 
cloyer  has  been  well  established,  and 
overgrazing  will  also  kill  it  out. 


Ventilating  Small  Hen  House 

Is  there  a  completely  satisfactory 
method  of  ventilating  a  small  chicken 
house?  In  any  case,  please  tell  me 
something  about  the  possibilities 
along  this  line.  or.  R. 

There  is  no  completely  satisfactory 
method  of  ventilating  a  small  chicken 
house.  However,  in  Summer  a  rear 
ventilator  will  help  to  keep  it  cool. 
In  Winter  with  so  few  birds  it  is  hard 
to  keep  it  dry.  Windows  in  front 
tipped  back  from  the  top,  like  the 
old  cow  barn  windows,  will  do  a  fair 
job.  Also,  an  outtake  that  has  an 
adjustable  lever  will  help  some  in 
cold  weather.  Insulating  such  a  house 
will  likewise  help  some,  but  will  not 
keep  the  house  entirely  dry.  Heat  is 
the  only  sure  cure,  but  that  is  not 
usually  economically  practical. 


Goose  Eggs  Under  Hen 

How  many  goose  eggs  should  be 
put  under  a  good-sized  hen?  How 
about  sprinkling  and  turning  the 
eggs?  i.  p. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  usually  customary  to  give  a 
hen  from  four  to  six  goose  eggs.  Some 
large  hens  can  easily  handle  five  to 
six  eggs.  It  is  desirable  to  sprinkle 
the  eggs  with  warm  water  each  day 
for  the  last  week  of  incubation. 
Either  the  hen  or  the  goose  herself 
will  take  care  of  turning  the  eggs. 
If  the  eggs  are  under  a  goose  and  she 
has  access  to  water,  she  will  ade¬ 
quately  take  care  of  this  moisture 
problem  also.  Failure  to  hatch  out 
any  goslings  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  Geese  which  are  kept  for 
breeders  should  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  breeder  ration  in  order  to 
secure  good  hatchability. 


Grange  News 

The  Seventh  Degree  Club  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  P.  of  H.  recently  held 
a  banquet  in  the  Red  Lion  Grange 
Hall.  The  ladies  of  Red  Lion  Grange 
served  a  delicious  baked  ham  dinner 
with  the  tables  attractively  decorated. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Homer  J.  Geiselman,  Springfield 
Grange;  first  vice  -  pres.,  Sister 
Stein,  Red  Lion;  second  vice-pres., 
Reuben  W.  Snyder,  Gideon  Grange ; 
third  vice-pres.,  Donald  S.  Sidle, 
Valley  Grange;  and  fourth  vice-pres., 
J.  David  Kilmore,  Valley  Grange; 
secy.,  Russell  Wentz,  Gideon;  asst, 
secy.,  Walter  Stein,  Red  Lion;  treas., 
Lloyd  B.  Wilt,  Valley  Grange;  and 
asst,  treas.,  David  Emenheiser,  Red 
Lion. 

Russell  Cease  of  Jackson  Grange 
was  recently  elected  master  of 
Pomona  Grange  44  at  the  meeting  at 
Lehman  Grange.  Other  officers 
elected  included:  William  Trethaway, 
Jackson  Grange,  overseer;  Mrs.  Clara 
Dodson,  Muhlenburg  Grange,  lectur¬ 
er;  Roscoe  Benscoter,  Muhlenburg 
Grange,  steward;  Thomas  Earl, 
Carverton  Grange,  assistant  steward; 
C.  S.  Hildebrant,  Center  Hill  Grange, 
chaplain;  Boyd  Bonaham,  Muhlen- 
burg  Grange,  treasurer;  M.  Lillian 
Hildebrant,  Lehman  Grange,  secre¬ 
tary;  Don  Miller,  Jackson  Grange, 
gatekeeper;  Myrtle  Major,  Jackson 
Grange,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Esther  Murray, 
Jackson  Grange,  Flora;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Cease,  Jackson  Grange, 
assistant;  Alfred  Bronson,  Lehman 
Grange,  executive  committee;  and 
Russell  Ide,  Lehman  Grange,  finance. 


Long  records  of  Grange  service  in 
local  and  state  official  positions  are 
common,  and  not  unusual  is  continu¬ 
ous  occupancy  of  such  offices  for 
terms  of  three  to  four  decades.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  position  of 
Grange  treasurer,  where  a  well 
known  and  substantial  member,  once 
elected,  usually  continues  to  handle 
Grange  finances  for  a  long  period. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  recent 
death  of  State  Grange  Treasurer 
Charles  W.  Varney,  Rochester,  reveals 
that  there  have  been  but  two  treas¬ 
urers  in  that  Grange  for  a  full  half 
century.  Mr.  Varney’s  service  of 
slightly  more  than  25  years  was 
terminated  by  death;  his  predecessor, 
Joseph  D.  Roberts,  also  served  as 
State  Grange  Treasurer  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  State 
Treasurer,  George  L.  Fraser,  is  a 
prominent  farmer  and  business  man 
of  Northern  New  Hampshire.  He  has 
held  numerous  town  offices  and  has 
been  for  several  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange. 


At  the  latest  regular  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  West  Pomona  Grange, 
Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hurley  of 
of  Pomona  won  the  quilt,  which  was 
pieced  by  Mrs.  D.  N.  Kerr  and  her 
mother,  and  quilted  by  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  of  the  New  City  Episcopal 
Church.  Although  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  quilt,  Mrs.  Hurley  donated 
it  to  the  Grange,  to  be  offered  for  the 
special  award  at  the  next  card  parity. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Kerr,  Sr.,  relinquished  the 
chairmanship  of  the  service  and 
hospitality  committee.  She  will  be 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Frances  Phillips. 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday  each  Week  100  1  00  100 

100%  live  Del.  Guar.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns . $14.50  $28.00  _ 

White  Leghorns .  18.50  26.00  3.00 

Barred  Boeks . .  16.00  22.00  18.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  17.00  22.00  18.00 

.ireeds  Direct  from  N.  E.  States:  Sp.  N.  H.  Reds.  Rock- Red  Cress .  18.00  24.00  20.00 


Hatched  in  penna’ s 

NEWEST  &  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  POULTRY  PLANT. 
New  Illustrated 
Catalog  on  Request. 


Mix  Chix  $12.  Mix  Ckls,  Our  Choice  $7.50.  Lots  of  50  add  It  Chick  extra.  Lots  of  25-2c  Chick  extra. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  Me  ALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


tyfe 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  m  i, 

lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  pA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  ,  "  rM  1  J  •  .  •  • 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  your  fro,n  ,* 

list  and  Folder. _  ^%au£?dL£hJK!!  * 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clausar,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 


Careful  breeding,  since  1923,  has 
produced  this  profitable  strain  of 
Leghorns  —  famous  for  steady  egg 
production,  large  egg  size  and  high 
livability.  Sired  by  males  from 
250-egg  hens  or  better. 

Cooperating  fully  in  both 
Pullorum  and  breed  improvement 
phases  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan. 

All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm. 

Prices  Same  as  1948 
Also  Available — Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks) 
New  Catalog  Free — Write  Today! 

PAniMF’0  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUl/lllL  J  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
MPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Ancona*. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


STARTED  LEGHORNS — 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses 
and  W.  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wfes.  old. 

PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Blcodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  St.  Run 

$13-100;  Pullets  $27-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE  on  request. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlistervilte,  Pa. 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  I 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  I 
contest  record  for  all  breeds  I 
at  Egg  Laying  Tests. I 
Record:  4057  eggs  and! 
4336.25  points  or  312  eggsj 
and  333  points  per  bird.  I 
I  Our  pullets  were  in  top  ten  I 
pens  (Jan.  1,  1949)  at  each  I 
of  the  following  tests:  New  I 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  West- 1 
ern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.  [ 
As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we  had  the  1 
high  White  Leghorn  pen  in  the  U.S.  at  the| 
end  of  December. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross. 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Describes  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  on  Leghorns,  Dryden 
Barred  Rooks,  Hareo  R.l. 

Reds  and  Cross  breeds. 


£pCK 


HAW  LEY  $ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS'? 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS.  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
fur  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  MeALISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37e  for  AA  grade 
and  42e  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


HELM'5  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS:  Leading  breeds.  2001-339 
egg  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  Four 
World  egg  records.  Reasonable  farmer  chick  prices. 
Also  TURKEY  POULTS.  Free  Catalog. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable  bird 
of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 

STOCK  FARMS, 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HAWLEY 


KIRBY’S  CHICKS 

Are  bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Economical 
Meat.  U.  8.  R.O.P.  sires  head  our  "AAA"  Mat¬ 
ing  in  these  Top  Breeds:  Forest  Hill  Strain  New 
Hampshire*,  Holtzapple  White  Rocks,  Gasson 
White  Leghorns,  Hareo-Orehard  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  Taylor  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  Anconas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Minorca- Leghorns,  Austra- Whites,  Hamp-Rocks, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey 
Poults,  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Ohio  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pulloruiu  Passed.  Over  2,000,000  chicks 
hatched  annually.  Our  25th  Season. 

Send  for  Big,  Free  Catalogue  today ! 
KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  82.  URBANA,  OHIO 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big-Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Tremendously  Good  Layers — Bigger  Profit  Makers 

Get  Your  Chicks  From  a  Breeder — Quality  Always  Pays 

Noll's  husky,  vigorous  chicks  are  hatched  from  selectively  bred,  large 
size,  extra  heavy  producing  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*  R.  O.  P.  SlruL  Hens 
weight  up  to  7  pounds  each.  Tube  Method  Officially  State  Blood- Tested 
—  NO  REACTORS.  Sexed  pullets;  straight  run  or  cockerels.  Also 
mighty  fine  New  Hampshires.  Bend  for  catalog  and  price  list, 

NOLL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  200-328  Egg  ROP 

SIRED  CHICKS.  Famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Hamp- 
shires.  Leghorns.  White  Rocks. 
Barred  Rocks.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Barred  Cross  and 
Sex  -  Linked  Cross  chicks. 
INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 
“Baby  Beef  Broilers” 

For  profitable  broilers.  Fast 
growth.  High  feed  efficiency. 
Free  Catalog. 


NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Thor-O-Bred' 

CHICKS 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 
Send  for  your  copy 
■m  today.  It  will  help 
d  you  make  money 
iif  with  poultry. 

!\  HALL  BROTHERS 
U  HATCHERY.  INC., 
'w  Box  60,  Wallingford, 
I/ll  Connecticut 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POULTRYMEN— Wa  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  target 
1  type  leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pure  breeds.  Crosses  l$ussex-Hamp,  i 
I  Columbio-Homp,  Rock-Reds.  Homp-$ussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  set! 
I  24  oz.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breeder*  J 
^V/rite  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plan  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

207  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  Wn&AuL  FROM  BIC  EGGS 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NBW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
eexed.  Pay  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


WASHBURNS 

HEALTHY  CROSS  CHICKS 

Wonderful  Layers.  Fine  for  meat?  Pullets  $28 
per  hundred.  Cockerels  $10.  U.  S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Clean. 

WASHBURN  BREEDING  FARM 
ODESSA,  NEW  YORK 


luvr/o  cm  uenvery  UH>  Str  luv  Hits  loo  CKIs 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Cliix  $9.  Rk-Rd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  IX  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


3.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Get  our  new  Low  Prices  and  FREE  actual  Photo  lit¬ 
erature  describing  the  breeding  and  hatching  of  our 
Hi-grade  Chicks.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  & 
Br  Rocks,  St.  Run  or  Sexed.  N.  H.  Reds.  Rock-Red 
&  Red-Rock  Cross  Direct  from  N.  H.  Hatches  each 
Monday  &  Thursday.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges. 
C.  S.  Graybill  Pltry.  Fm.  &  Hatch. Box  6,  Cocolamus,Pa. 


wotcao. 

loomm 


White  Leo.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


_ _ 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 

Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  0.  graybill,  BOX  R,  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Bocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies,  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100-$7.00.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks,  25-$6.75;  50-$I3.00;  100-$25.00. 

A.  F.  H0CKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th»  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  Type  TOM  BARRONS 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


A  rounded  guard  of  heavy  cardboard  will  keep  the  chicks  from  straying  too 
far  away  from  the  brooder  and  also  prevent  them  from  piling  up  in  any 
corners.  Note,  too,  the  “star”  arrangement  of  hoppers  that  is  used  with  good 
results  on  the  Stanley  M.  Kenney  farm,  Conewango  Valley,  Chautauqua 
.  County,  New  York. 

All  Aboard  for  Chicklandl 


Spring  will  soon  be  here  again  and, 
as  usual,  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
postcard  telling  me  the  definite  date 
of  shipment  of  my  day-old  chicks.  I 
have  sent  my  replacement  order  far 
in  advance  taking  no  chances,  what 
with  the  present  favorable  ratio  be¬ 
tween  feed  costs  and  the  price  of 
eggs.  I  hope  I’ll  be  ready  when  the 
young  rascals  arrive,  for  I  have 
found  out  through  experience  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  until  the  last 
moment  to  do  the  planning. 

Last  season  I  built  two  10  by  10 
brooder  houses,  putting  300  chicks 
under  each  hover.  Although  the  re¬ 
sults  were  satisfactory  I  am  planning 
to  add  one  more  house,  and  not 
crowd  the  next  batch  quite  so  much. 
I  figure  a  brood  of  around  200  to  250 
is  about  right  for  a  house  of  this 
size.  This  will  give  each  chick  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  foot  of  floor 
space,  which  should  be  plenty  until 
the  pullets  are  ready  for  the  open 
shelters. 

One  can  read  stacks  of  volumes  on 
the  subject  of  brooding,  but  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  better  methods  of 
management  somehow  seem  to  keep 
one  step  ahead  of  the  producer.  After 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fundamental  rules  which  even  a  first 
grader  could  memorize,  each  pro¬ 
ducer  must  be,  and  is,  governed  by 
his  specific  circumstances,  the  lay  of 
the  land,  kind  of  equipment  and  so 
forth.  My  method  may  not  be  yours; 
my  small  flock  of  layers  compared 
with  your  thousands  may  give  you  a 
smile.  Nevertheless  it  is  experience 
that  counts,  and  one  can  get  a  lot  of 
this  in  a  score  of  years,  whether  he 
manages  a  small  or  large  flock. 

I  used  to  bank  my  brooder  houses 
all  around  to  prevent  the  chicks  from 
getting  under.  I  find  this  a  sort  of  a 
handicap  now,  as  there  are  in  every 
brood  a  few  scaredy-cats  who  can 
use  this  space  to  advantage.  It  is 
better  to  raise  the  houses  off  the 
ground  high  enough  so  that  the 
growing  chicks  can  get  out,  because 
I’ve  had  to  help  many  at  one  time  or 
another  to  prevent  losing  them. 

New  wrinkles  in  the  brooding  busi¬ 
ness  are  frequently  popping  up:  vari¬ 
ous  arrangements  of  hoppers  and 
fountains,  radiant  heating,  automatic 
feeders  and  water ers,  etc.  Take  the 
deep  litter  system;  now  it  is  found 
healthful  to  brood  batch  after  batch 
on  the  same  litter,  unless  some  kind 
of  epidemic  makes  it  necessary  to 
change  it. 

I’ll  brood  my  next  batch  of  pullets 
about  the  same  way  I  did  last  Spring. 
There  is  more  profit  in  getting  the 
earlier  chicks,  say  in  January  or 
February,  but  that  would  make 
drum-type  heaters  a  “must,”  and 
personally  I’m  afraid  to  use  them.  I 
suppose  this  is  foolish,  especially 
where  there’s  enough  insurance 
coverage,  but  then,  who  wishes  for 
a  fire  anyway?  It’s  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  chicks  that 
matters;  it’s  the  potentiality  in  them 
that  counts.  I  figure  each  good  pullet 
should  net  me  half,  over  the  feed 
cost,  during  her  first  year.  Therefore 
every  chick  lost,  even  during  her 
early  growing  period,  is  so  many 
dollars  less  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  laying  year. 


Di'um-type  heaters  are  all  right; 
thousands  of  them  are  in  use  success¬ 
fully.  It’s  only  that  I’m  afraid,  I  guess, 
or  a  little  lazy,  because  I  have  the 
notion  that  this  type  of  heater  re¬ 
quires  more  attention;  and  since  it  uses 
far  more  fuel,  it  is  more  costly.  I  find 
the  ring  type  heater  easy  to  handle 
and  economical  on  fuel.  I  start  them 
going  in  April,  and  usually  with  no 
bother  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  If 
new  rings  are  installed  each  season, 
regulating  their  height  to  conform 
with  weather  conditions,  these  little 
burners  give  satisfaction.  Level  them 
carefully  at  the  start,  light  the  rings, 
with  the  needle  valve  wide  open,  and 
watch  them  long  enough  to  be  sure 
the  oil  doesn’t  overflow,  or  the  flame 
get  too  high.  Then  turn  the  needle 
valves  down  tightly;  if  they  go  out 
completely,  it  is  a  sign  of  one  of  two 
things  —  either  the  fuel  tank  isn’t 
raised  enough,  or  the  line  is  plugged 
somewhere.  There  should  not  be  any 
danger  from  fire  if  these  precautions 
are  taken. 

Of  course,  the  houses  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  all  holes  re¬ 
paired,  broken  sash  fixed  or  replaced, 
and  the  roof  made  leak-proof.  I’m  a 
crank  on  sharp,  clean  sand  for  use 
under  the  hovers.  I  can’t  help  it,  but 
I  realize  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of 
grit  even  at  such  an  early  stage  in 
the  layer’s  life;  so  I  make  it  a  religi¬ 
ous  practice  to  line  at  least  the 
immediate  area  of  the  hover  with  a 
pail  or  two.  These  preparations 
should  be  made  several  days  before 
the  chicks’  arrival,  as  the  sand  may 
be  wet  and  some  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  heaters  and  hovers.  I 
received  one  hover  a  few  years  ago 
with  legs  miles  too  long.  I  thought 
the  poor  chicks  would  freeze  under 
it  until  I  had  sense  enough  to  cut 
them  down  a  bit.  Almost  daily  some¬ 
thing  comes  along  requiring  self 
analysis  and  quick  action. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  train  personally 
to  receive  my  chicks.  In  this  way  the 
transfer  is  made  quickly  and  with 
less  danger  of  their  chilling  off.  The 
pleasure  of  taking  them  out  of  their 
boxes  and  putting  them  under  the 
warm  hovers  makes  up  in  part  for 
the  later  discouragements  and  head¬ 
aches.  It’s  still  beyond  me  how  so 
many  of  these  bright-eyed  and  vigor¬ 
ous  bits  of  life  can  cause  so  much 
trouble  later  on.  It  used  to  be  B.W.D. 
the  producer 'had  nightmares  about; 
now  it’s  the  leucosis  complex  that 
kills  most  of  the  birds.  Much  of  the 
present  information  about  Newcastle 
disease  is  contradictory  too,  so  it  boils 
down  to  common  sense. 

I  find  the  star  arrangement  of 
hoppers  a  very  good  practice  in  feed¬ 
ing  young  chicks,  as  in  this  way 
they  don’t  have  to  stumble  and  fly 
over  hoppers  and  each  other  to  enter 
under  the  hover.  Paper  hoppers  are 
efficient  and  economical  for  the  first 
week  or  so,  but  should  be  replaced 
when  necessary,  or  after  the  first  two 
weeks,  by  metal  or  wooden  ones.  A 
sheet  of  newspaper  under  each 
hopper  serves  as  a  sort  of  a  napkin; 
it  can  be  destroyed  after  it  gets  dirty 
or  wet.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  an 
entire  newspaper  or  magazine  under 
each  hopper,  removing  one  page  as 
needed.  It’s  the  first  two  or  three 
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weeks  which  can  spell  success  or 
failure,  and  all  these  small  details 
loom  important  in  every  good  pro- 1 
ducer’s  eyes. 

Watch  out  for  adverse  winds.  Most 
farmers  and  poultrymen  place  their 
houses  with  the  fronts  away  from 
the  prevailing  wind.  This  is  a  good 
common  sense  practice,  as  the  eave 
ventilators  can  be  left  open  with  no 
danger  of  the  stoves  going  out  or 
flaring  up  suddenly.  I  generally 
double  check  all  houses  before  going 
to  bed,  and  close  or  adjust  all  venti¬ 
lator  space  when  I  think  it  dangerous 
to  leave  it  open.  If  sufficient  floor 
space  is  allowed  each  chick,  there 
should  be  little  danger  of  overheat¬ 
ing.  • 

Watch  each  brood  in  the  evening 
as  they  go  to  bed  because  here  is 
where  many  chicks  are  often  lost 
through  neglect.  During  the  first  few 
days,  most  chick  raisers  think  it  a 
good  practice  to  place  a  cardboard  or 
similar  guard  around  the  hover;  this 
can  be  removed  later.  Also  there  is 
always  danger  of  chicks  piling  in  the 
corners  after  dark.  (Lights  may  be  all 
right,  but  so  far  I  haven’t  found  the 
necessity  of  using  them;  I  can  see 
weil  enough  by  the  light  of  the  stove 
whether  the  chicks  are  comfortable 
or  not.)  However,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  round  each  corner  with  cardboard 
or  heavy  tar  paper  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  there.  There  are  so  many  dangers 
for  the  chick  in  its  growing  period, 
and  even  after  the  pullets  start  lay¬ 
ing,  that  no  one  can  enumerate  all 
of  them.  Constant  watchfulness  will 
have  its  own  reward. 

Set  the  feeding  hoppers  off  the 
floor.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  set 
the  hoppers  directly  on  the  litter. 
Pieces  of  board  placed  under  them 
will  insure  economy  and  sanitation. 
Even  then  the  chicks  will  make  a 
mess,  so  the  best  the  producer  can  do 
is  to  raise  the  hoppers  higher  off  the 
floor,  or  install  a  different  type.  The 
same  thing  goes  for  the  first  foun¬ 
tains.  I  like  to  place  orange  crate 
ends  under  the  jars  which  I  use  at 
that  time;  here  too .  newspapers  or 
magazines  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
the  first  few  days.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  hopper  space  to  allow  each 
bird  a  chance.  Chicks  are  not  refined 
and  patient;  they  want  their  food 
now,  not  later.  A  dozen  common 
paper  hoppers  isn’t  too  many  for  a 
brood  of  200  to  300. 

If  the  weather  permits,  I  generally 
let  chicks  out  after  a  few  days.  To 
induce  them  to  emerge  into  this 
strange  world,  at  least  some  of  the 
hoppers  should  be  placed  outside,  not 
too  far  away  from  the  exits.  These 
can  be  put  back  each  night,  until 
the  birds  harden  sufficiently;  then 
they  can  be  left  outside  permanently. 

Good,  clean  chick  scratch  can  make 
up  half  of  their  ration  after  the  sixth 
or  eight  week,  but  I  find  an  all-mash 
system  practical  during  the  first  five 
or  six  weeks.  Feeding  methods  vary, 
and  it  is  a  sensible  practice  to  follow 
your  hatchery’s  instructions.  Birds 
inherit  certain  traits,  and  the  method 
followed  by  the  breeder,  if  success¬ 
ful  for  him,  should  also  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  for  his  customers. 

S.  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.00 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein . 2.75 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising,  „ 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1-50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  *. 
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Raise  Your  Own  Geese 

(Continued  from  Page  155) 
Hatching  Geese 

Geese  hatched  before  April  1  and 
well  grown  and  well  fed  through  the 
Winter  may  generally  be  depended 
on  to  lay  and  breed  the  following 
season.  Sometimes,  later  hatched 
birds  will  breed;  especially  the  light¬ 
er  breeds.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
late  hatched  ones  will  not  breed  until 
the  third  Spring  and  this  is  more  apt 
to  be  true  ol  the  heavy  Toulouse, 
Emden  and  African  varieties. 

Hatching  the  eggs  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  in  goose  raising.  In 
the  very  complete  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  a  number  of 
years  and  with  many  different  types 
of  care  and  management  and  with 
different  breeds  of  geese,  it  was 
found  that  a  50  per  cent  hatch  of  all 
eggs  set  was  about  as  good  as  could 
be  expected.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  some  real  research,  for  there  is 
no  basic  reason  why  the  eggs  of 
geese  should  not  hatch  just  as  high 
a  percentage  as  those  of  chickens  or 
turkeys.  Contrary  to  a  quite  general 
opinion,  geese  can  be  hatched  in  in¬ 
cubators,  providing  the  rule  that  they 
must  not  be  hatched  with  either 
chicken  or  turkey  eggs  is  followed. 
I  have  never  known  of  success  when 
this  rule  is  broken.  The  reason  is 
that  goose  eggs  require  a  tempera¬ 
ture  about  two  degrees  lower  than 
other  domestic  fowl,  and  with  much 
higher  humidity.  If  temperature  and 
moisture  are  right  for  the  chickens 
or  turkeys  it  is  wrong  for  the  geese. 

When  raising  your  own  geese  on 
the  farm,  it  is  either  better  to  buy 
the  goslings  when  about  a  day  old, 
or  else  put  the  first  setting  or  two  laid 
by  the  goose  under  hens;  or  better 
yet,  Muscovy  ducks.  When  the  goose 
approaches  the  end  of  her  laying 
period,  let  her  set  on  the  last  eggs 
laid.  An  average  sized  hen  can  cover 
four  to  six  goose  eggs,  a  Muscovy 
duck  from  five  to  six,  and  a  goose 
from  eight  to  12  eggs  depending  on 
the  comparative  size  of  the  eggs  and 
the  setter.  The  time  of  the  year 
should  also  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  as  either  hen,  duck  or  goose 
will  safely  cover  more  eggs  in  June 
than  in  January. 

Geese,  ducks  or  hens  should  always 
be  set  on  the  ground  if  possible.  If 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  the  eggs 
should  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
lukewarm  water  each  of  the  last  six 
or  seven  days  of  incubation.  Do  not 
disturb  the  setter  while  incubation 
proceeds.  See  that  she  has  a  daily 
feed  of  whole  corn  at  a  regular  hour, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  her.  The  incu¬ 
bation  period  for  goose  eggs  is  from 
28  to  32  days,  depending  on  the 
breed  of  goose  and  the  time  of  year. 
If  the  goslings  seem  to  be  a  long  time 
in  coming  out,  and  if  the  first  to 
hatch  start  coming  out  on  exploring 
trips  before  the  slower  ones  are  out, 
it  is  well  to  take  the  early  birds  and 
put  them  in  a  basket  or  box  in  a 
warm  place  until  all  are  hatched.  But 
under  no  condition  should  they  be 
taken  out  until  fully  dry  and  fluffed. 


If  there  is  young  tender  grass  when 
the  goslings  hatch  (hatching  time 
time  should  be  planned  with  that 
in  view)  give  the  babies,  in  addition, 
a  little  fine,  sharp  sand,  some  fine 
limestone  grit,  and  a  small  amount 
of  moist  growing  mash  every  two  or 
three  hours  for  the  first  week  or  two. 

Goslings  Grow  Fast 

It  is  usually  best  to  confine  the 
mother  hen,  duck  or  goose  in  a  coop 
with  a  perpendicular  slatted  front  for 
the  first  week.  After  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  range  at  large  and  will 
do  better  if  this  is  feasible.  If  not,  a 
hurdle  may  be  made  about  six  or 
eight  feet  square  with  corner  posts 
and  light  rails  running  horizontally 
from  the  posts;  to  this  two  inch  poul¬ 
try  netting  about  two  feet  high  may 
be  fastened.  This  hurdle  may  be 
moved  as  fast  as  the  grass  is  cropped 
and  thus  the  goslings  will  be  safe 
from  cats  and  roving  dogs  and  you’ll 
always  know  where  they  are.  You’ll 
be  surprised  how  fast  these  birds  will 
grow.  From  the  time  they  are  three 
weeks  old,  they  will  average  about  a 
pound  a  week  until  the  time  for 
marketing  in  the  Fall. 

Rearing  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
Bear  in  mind  only  that  young  geese 
must  have  plenty  of  succulent  green 
food  to  be  raised  profitably;  that 
they  should  be  housed  or  yarded  at 
night  if  there  is  danger  of  foxes  or  j 
dogs,  that  they  must  have  shade 
from  the  blazing  sun  on  the  very 
hot  days  of  midsummer  and  that  they 
should  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
which  should  be  fresh  and  clean, 
given  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

Fattening  is  a  short  and  simple 
operation.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
that  will  do  the  job  more  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  than  good,  sound  corn 
boiled  until  it  is  soft,  and  fed  three 
times  a  day.  Give  them  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  keep  them  confined 
in  pen  or  yard  during  the  fattening 
period  which  should  not  be  over  15 
days  to  three  weeks  at  the  most. 
After  that  they  will  put  on  but  little 
additional  weight  and  at  much  more 
expense  per  pound.  If  old  geese  are 
to  be  fattened,  it  will  take  a  some¬ 
what  longer  time,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  same  boiled  corn. 
Finally,  kill  by  sticking  in  the  back 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Pick  them 
after  dipping  in  hot  water  and  wrap¬ 
ping  in  an  old  woolen  blanket  until 
well  steamed,  which  will  make  the 
plucking  a  much  less  tiresome  job. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  steady,  insistent  and  increasing 
demand  for  baby  goslings  and  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  If  you  decide  to  raise  your 
own  geese,  you  will  find  that  any 
extra  goslings  you  hatch  may  be  very 
profitably  disposed  of  at  a  day  old,  de¬ 
pending  on  breeds  and  how  well  you 
let  it  be  known  that  you  have  gos¬ 
lings  for  sale.  Paul  Ives 


“The  agricultural  population  .  .  . 
produces  the  bravest  men,  the  most 
valiant  soldiers,  and  a  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  the  least  given  of  all  to  evil 
designs.”  —  Cato  (Pliny  the  Elder’s 
Historia  Naturalis,  Bk.  XVIII,  sec. 
26.) 


Photo  —  M.  Honigsberg  &  Co.,  New  York 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  cottonwood,  formerly  used  to  make  egg  cases , 
fiber  cases  have  now  come  into  general  use.  Fiber  cases  tend  to  become 
damp  and  flabby  unless  stored  in  a  dry  place.  In  order  to  speed  up  move¬ 
ment  egg  cases  are  usually  stacked  as  shown;  unless  the  cases  are  in  good 
condition  and  strong ,  considerable  breakage  is  bound  to  result. 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “  Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


252 

to 

343 

egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200 

to 

305 

egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

225 

to 

317 

egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

325 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  2 

DEPENDABLE 

CROSSBREDS 

HAMP-ROCKS  (sex- 

linked  egg  cross) 

200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 
The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%.  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


BREEDING  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  after 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur¬ 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.O.P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled. 

241  Sex- Link  Pullets  —  Net  Profit  $1,004.90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex -Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

“Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av¬ 
eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen.” 

HARRY  JESSOP, 

Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


mMBOtUM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They've  been 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
•udar  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chick?  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br*ttieb«n.  vl 


BARKED  ROCKS 

lereased  meat  and  egg  income  is  possible  with 
embs  Barred  Bocks.  Chicks  grow  quickly  into  heavy 
■oilers  and  steady  layers.  N.H.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM 
LEAN  and  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder  and 
rices  —  order  early.  .  ...  u  u 

falter  W.  Combs,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Parks’^0 


ROCKS 


Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Shest  producing  heavy 
eed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 
cords  to  349.  Raised 
mountainside  ranges. 

11  of  vigor.  Catalog.  < 


WORLDS 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona.  pa. 


i Wer’*l®iUVE-pAY 
jeisrei^ CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


AI.I,  POPULAR.  RKLiEuS  —  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Special 
Crosses  and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New 
England.  Also  others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying 
—  Our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits 
Ybu.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Bun 
tv  Sexed  Available  Now. 

j POSTAL  CARD 
BR,NGS  Y0U 
THIS. 


Breeding  Floeks 
Tested  by  Offi¬ 
cial  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method,  h  %?! 

C.  P.  LEISTER 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WHITR/StOCK 


IILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  109  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Gasson  S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  $13  $24  $3.09 

White  Leg..  Large  Type . $12  $22  - 

B.&W.Box.N.H.Rcd.Rk-Rd  Cr.$l5  $22  12  59 
Special  N.Hamp.lleds  &  Special 
Rock-Cross,  Direct  from  N.  II. $18  $24  16.50 
Lxed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice. .  .$7.50 
11  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing 
%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER. 

OX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LECTRIC  BROODERS — Jamesway  heavily  insulated, 
onomically  operated.  SINE,  RN5,  Quahertown,  Pa. 


|  BABY  $4  0  AA 

■  CHICKS  J-O.UU 

■  SPECIAL  PRICES 


PER  100 


ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  IBWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WESPEC1ALIZE  ONE  BREED, ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L  SONS.  INC. 


Arbor  Acres 

WHITE  ROCKS 

I 


P  dfd  \  More  Meat 
JiNNER/and  Egg  Profits 
w  *  for  YOU 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 
at  Egg  Laying  Tests  in 
Oct.  -  Nov.  -  Dec.  scoring 
OVER  1000  POINTS 
U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Chicks  Now. 
ARBOR  ACRES  FARM 

18  MARLBOROUGH  RD.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

16  Depot  Street 
Randolph,  Mass. 
This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


Size 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


J»»ULSH  FARM!  CHKKJB 


Breeders  careiuny  cuiiea  &  jDJjYtj 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  tjfvHUl 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog,  •aaaftrf 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  I>.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  IOO  109 
Large  English  White  Leghoms. ... $13.00  $26-00  $4.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anemias .  14.00  27.00  5.09 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks _  15.00  22.09  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Red-Rock  Cross  15.00  22.00  12.09 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  18.09  30.09  15.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks .  18.09  28.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  28.09  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  27th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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Pullorum  Clean 
and  Approved. 


Destined  to  Earn  Profits 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Sex-Links  Barred  Crosses 

Carefully  bred  to  combine  fast, 
profitable  growth  with  high  egg 
production.  Big,  husky  chicks  that 
live.  Early  feathering.  Hatched 
year  ’round  for  egg  Producers, 
broiler  growers.  Write  for  folder 
today — order  early. 

WILLIAM  C.  PECK 
Box  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


T 


F AIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 


Big  husky  chicks  from  bloodtested.  Pullorum  clean 
breeders.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R,  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Red, 
and  Bed  -  Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 

Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


CHICKS 


-  OFFICIALLY  - 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00-100;  Pullets 
$24.00;  Cockerels  $3.00;  Barred  and  White  Xtocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Cross  Bock-Beds  &  Red-Rocks$  1 4.00-100: 
Pullets  $20.00;  Cockerels  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 
Order  direct  from  advt.  100%  delivery  guaranteed, 
WAYNES  CHICK  FiARM  Box  20.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  —  HATCHES  WEEKLY 
Fifteen  for  $4.50;  thirty.  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50;  $24.00 
per  hundred.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  direct. 
CIRCULAR  FREE 

John  H.  Weed,  Glemvood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


white  HFRicnn  Guinins 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Grow.h. 
Chicks,  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
DEPT.  A-3,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


guineas 

Pure  White  Breeders  ready  to  lay. 
Three  hens  and  one  cock  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


FOSSELMANyS  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. ..  .$13.00  $26.00  $  4.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Bock-Bed  Cross _  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  Ckls.  $8.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


FT.  &  8  FT.  BY  10  FT, 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  buUt  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own-  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  A  few  dealerships 
ill  available.  Free  Literature.  BOOHER  EttUiP- 
ifnt  r.n  M  r.  *7  Niles  Ave..  Warren.  Ohio 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 

LEGHORN > 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

I  Largest  official 
pullorum  •  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


Write  f°r 
Free 

Catalogue 

Box  R**J  Y 

[Hobart, 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


ewest  Egg  Candler 
time  and 
money 


No  heat,  no  glare. 
Patented  design  uses  10-watt 
bulb  to  produce  same  light  as 
60  watts.  Savings  quickly  pay 
original  cost.  Adjustable  support. 
Complete  with  bulb  and 
Write  for  folder 
today.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 


NOW!  NOW!  NOW! 

LORD’S  COLUMBIAN  CROSSES 

Meaty  10  lb.  White  American  cockerels 
mated  to  75%  daily  egg  producers  big 
brown  eggs.  (Rhode  Islands)  produce 
chicks  that  hatch  like  pop  corn,  spry  as 
a  colt,  grow  like  weeds,  fatten  like  a  hog 
(less  bone),  hardy  as  a  mule  (livability), 
lay  large  golden  eggs  over  a  long  season. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Also  hatching  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Islands,  Red-Rock  sex  linked  crosses, 
White  Americans,  Sunset  Reds,  Jumbo 
Blacks.  Write  today.  .  Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.  “Where  quality 
chicks  are  grown,  Holliston,  Mass.,  is 
known.” 

ARTHUR  W.  LORD 

HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  RENEWAL 

NOW 

This  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains 
more  interesting  and  helpful  information  than  you  will  find 
in  many  books  that  cost  several  dollars.  We  have  many 
other  interesting  features  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
coming  issues. 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N„  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


Marketing  Rabbits  Co¬ 
operatively 

The  marketing  of  domestic  rabbits 
cooperatively  has  been  a  wonderful 
help  to  rabbit  breeders  and  growers 
in  the  area  where  I  am  located.  Sev¬ 
enteen  years  ago  domestic  meat  in 
uncertain  quantities  was  being  ped¬ 
dled  from  door  to  door  to  local  house¬ 
wives.  It  was  then  that  a  number  of 
small  breeders  got  together  and  or- 


B.  S.  Adams,  in  charge  of  dressing 
and  ■packaging  at  the  Virginia  Rabbit 
Cooperative,  carefully  packs  frying- 
size  rabbits  in  attractive  cartons  be¬ 
fore  consigning  them  to  the  quick 
freeze  units. 

ganized  what  is  known  as  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Rabbit  Marketing  Cooperative. 

At  the  time  this  cooperative  was 
organized,  the  services  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Extension  Department  at 
Blacksburg  were  enlisted.  The  scien¬ 
tific  assistance  given  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  from  time  to  time  is  without 
doubt  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
its  success.  The  cooperative  is  a  mar¬ 
keting  place  for  its  members  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia.  So  fast  has  the 
company’s  business  grown  that  it  has 
been  forced  to  seek  larger  quarters. 
The  past  year  the  cooperative  built 
and  moved  into  a  new,  specially  con¬ 
structed  building  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  large  killing  and 


dressing  room,  a  room  for  drying  rab¬ 
bit  fur,  quick  freezers  and  business 
offices.  The  receiving  and  condition¬ 
ing  room  has  a  capacity  for  several 
hundred  animals. 

When  dressed  and  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  the  frying-size  rabbits  average 
about  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
animal.  Before  the  rabbit  is  finished, 
it  is  soaked  in  water  until  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Then  it  is  packed  in  at¬ 
tractive  cartons,  half  a  rabbit  to  a 
carton,  and  placed  in  the  quick  freez¬ 
er  ready  for  distribution.  The  meat 
is  sold  either  direct  from  the  freezer 
to  individual  customers  or  delivered 
to  the  chain  stores.  The  price  range 
per  pound  is  about  the  same  as  for 
frying-size  chickens.  Live  rabbits  are 
also  supplied  to  hospitals. 

While  domestic  rabbits  are  raised 
principally  for  meat,  their  fur  is  also 
a  valuable  by-product.  Even  the 
smallest  rabbit  skin  has  a  market 
value.  The  better  grades  are  dressed, 
dyed  and  sheared,  although  some 
skins  are  used  with  the  long  hair,  and 
made  into  fur  garments  and  trim¬ 
mings  for  women’s  coats,  suits  and 
dresses.  Furs  not  suitable  for  gar¬ 
ments  are  used  for  men’s  and  boy’s 
gloves  and  in  the  manufacture  of  felt 
hats.  Even  the  fine  shreds,  into 
which  the  skins  are  cut  in  separating 
the  fur  for  felt  purposes,  are  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  glue. 

In  the  city  or  suburb,  a  small  hutch 
in  the  backyard  takes  up  very  little 
room.  It  v/ill  house  a  mother  rabbit, 
a  buck  and  a  family  of  quick  growing, 
frying-size  rabbits.  It  is  an  economical 
way  to  have  a  supply  of  delicious 
pearly  white  meat  right  at  the  kitchen 
door.  The  backyard  hutch  presents 
few  problems.  Grass  clippings,  beet 
and  carrot  tops,  lettuce  leaves  and 
even  stale  bread  are  readily  eaten. 

Rabbits  have  become  a  profitable 
addition  to  the  income  on  many 
farms;  they  represent  a  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Frying-size  rabbits,  weighing 
from  three  and  three-quarter  to  four 
pounds,  are  ready  for  market  in  about 
two  months.  No  other  farm  animal, 
not  even  poultry,  can  equal  a  domes¬ 
tic  rabbit’s  growth.  Rabbit  manure, 
because  of  its  high  nitrogen  content, 
is  always  in  demand  and  readily  sells 
to  fruit  and  truck  growers.  Before 
embarking  on  the  rabbit  business  ex¬ 
tensively,  as  distinguished  from  home 
use,  it  is  imperative  first  to  locate 
suitable  local  markets  that  will  act 
as  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  F.  C.  Hubbard 


This  compact,  three  deck  hutch  houses  eight  does  and  one  buck  rabbit.  A 
door  in  the  rear  reduces  the  work  of  cleaning  to  a  minimum.  The  hutch 
requires  little  space  in  the  backyard  and  will  produce  many  rabbits  in  a. 
season.  These  well  conditioned  White  New  Zealand  and  Spotted  Flemish 
Giant  rabbits  are  owned  by  E.  W.  Jones,  Roanoke,  Virginia . 
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Working  With 

We  have  found  that  a  flock  of  be¬ 
tween  a  dozen  and  two  dozen  hens  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  ventures 
on  our  farm.  Our  family  varies  in 
size  between  three  and  six,  and  I  like 
to  keep  enough  chickens  to  have 
plenty  of  eggs  for  a  full-sized  family. 

I  buy  50  mixed  chicks  early  in 
May.  I  have  a  single  electric  battery 
brooder  to  start  them  and  find  that 
they  do  much  better  if  I  wait  until 
May  to  get  them.  Earlier  chicks  are 
apt  to  become  chilled  in  this  section, 
which  means  high  mortality  and  sub¬ 
sequent  poor  growth  among  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  For  the  first  week,  the 
brooder  is  kept  in  the  kitchen.  The 
second  week  it  is  moved  to  the  shed 
at  night  and  outdoors  during  the 
sunny  part  of  the  day.  When  it  is 
outdoors,  I  take  half  the  top  off  and 
substitute  a  wire  screen.  This  allows 
the  chicks  to  get  the  sun  on  them 
and  keeps  them  warm. 

When  they  are  three  weeks  old,  I 
take  them  out  of  the  electric  brooder 
and  put  them  in  a  wooden  box,  which 
is  about  2x4  feet  and  one  foot  deep. 
Six  inches  from  the  floor,  I  nail  a 
couple  of  cleats  along  each  of  the 
long  sides.  There  is  a  wooden  cover 
•a  foot  wide  that  fits  inside  the  box 
and  rests  on  the  cleats.  On  one  side 
of  this  is  a  double  piece  of  flannel 
with  slits  cut  from  the  floor  about 
half  way  up.  In  average  weather, 
the  chicks  will  keep  plenty  warm  un¬ 
der  this  cover.  If  we  have  a  cold 
wet  spell,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put 
a  light  bulb  under  the  cover  for  a 
little  extra  heat.  I  always  hang  this 
in  a  tin  can  to  prevent  the  chicks 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
bulb  and  getting  burned.  The  box 
can  be  carried  outdoors  or  under  the 
shed  depending  on  the  weather.  A 
small  door  on  one  side  lets  the  chicks 
out  or  it  can  be  closed  to  keep  them 
shut  in.  A  screen  over  the  top  keeps 
prowlers  out.  The  chicks  feather  well 
and  grow  quite  fast  in  my  brooder, 
and  are  ready  to  go  out  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  when  they  are  seven  or  eight 
weeks  old. 

I  made  a  Summer  shelter  from  an 
old  packing  case  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3x3x6  feet.  The  roof  is  re¬ 
movable  for  ease  in  cleaning  and  one 
side  is  covered  with  small  mesh  wire. 
The  door  is  on  this  side.  All  feed 
hoppers  and  waterers  are  homemade 
so  that  my  investment  is  kept  at  a 
minimum.  For  a  baby  chick  waterer, 
I  use  a  can  with  a  V-cut  in  one  side 
turned  upside  down  in  a  saucer.  For 
the  larger  ones,  a  five-pound  lard 
can,  with  holes  punched  around  the 
top  edge  and  turned  upside  down  in 
an  old  discarded  pie  plate,  serves 
very  well.  The  hens  rate  a  pail  until 
freezing  weather,  when  I  use  a 
bought  waterer  with  a  kerosene  lamp 
underneath  to  prevent  the  water 
freezing.  I  feed  all-mash.  With  only 
a  few  chickens  it  is  much  simpler  to 
use  a  mash  that  suits  them  regardless 
of  age. 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  reach  two 
pounds  in  weight,  we  start  to  use 
them  for  broilers.  Any  that  are  not 
consumed  as  broilers,  are  finished  off 
as  fryers  or  roasters.  I  figure  that 
the  meat  from  them  will  pay  for 
raising  the  pullets.  If  I  find  that  I 
have  more  than  we  can  use,  there  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  the  extra 
ones.  I  like  to  use  them  all  up  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets  are  housed. 

I  have  two  small  hen  houses  that 
are  rather  rattletrap  affairs.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  have  a  nice  new  one 
but  there  always  seem  to  be  so  many 
things  on  which  to  spend  money! 
Having  two,  however,  is  convenient 
as  the  pullets  can  be  housed  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  house  from  the  old  hens. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  having  a  profitable  flock  is  to  keep 
non-layers  at  a  minimum.  Hens  that 
become  broody  are  better  off  in  the 
stew  pot  than  eating  expensive  feed. 
In  the  Fall,  as  the  old  hens  begin  to 
molt,  they  are  killed.  The  pullets  are 
starting  to  lay  about  that  time  so  egg 
production  will  continue. 

Some  years  I  have  put  extra  eggs 
down  in  waterglass,  but  on  the  whole 
I  find  it  simpler  to  keep  hens  enough 
to  supply  us  with  the  eggs  we  need, 
f  store  several  dozen  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  to  use  for  cooking  and  sell 
the  surplus.  A  sign  hung  by  the 
roadside  will  always  bring  customers. 

I  find  the  American  breeds  best 
for  a  farm  flock.  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
New  Hampshires  are  all  good.  The 
strain  is  more  important  than  the 


a  Farm  Flock 

breed.  It  is  worthwhile  to  buy  really 
good  chickens.  The  dual-purpose 
hens  such  as  these,  grow  large  enough 
to  supply  good  table  poultry  and  still 
lay  plenty  of  eggs.  One  important 
point  in  their  favor  is  that  they  lay 
the  majority  of  their  eggs  during  the 
Winter  when  the  price  of  eggs  is 
highest.  The  pullets  will  start  to  lay 
in  October  as  the  old  hens  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  molt. 

Table  scraps  help  considerably  to 
keep  our  feed  bill  down.  It  also 
pleases  my  frugal  New  England  soul 
to  be  able  to  make  use  of  material 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Po¬ 
tato  peelings  and  small  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes,  mixed  with  a  little  hot  mash 
and  fed  at  noon  during  the  Winter, 
warm  the  hens  up  and  make  them 
sing. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the 
hens  are  confined  to  their  house.  I 
use  celloglass  to  cover  the  windows. 
Sawdust  makes  good  litter  and  can 
be  added  to  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
it  fresh.  I  have  also  used  hay,  which 
I  don’t  like  and  leaves,  which  are 
good.  Peat  moss  is  fine  but  rather 
expensive;  of  course  it  makes  won¬ 
derful  fertilizer  after  a  year  in  the 
chicken  house  and  the  expense  may 
be  excused  on  that  score. 

I  like  one  big  nest  better  than  in¬ 
dividual  nest  boxes;  there  is  less  egg 
breakage.  With  individual  nests 
some  always  seem  to  be  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  others,  and  when  a  number 
of  hens  try  to  crowd  into  the  popular 
nest,  eggs  are  pretty  sure  to  get 
broken.  This  not  only  makes  the  oth¬ 
er  eggs  in  the  nest  dirty  but  is  apt 
to  start  the  egg  eating  habit  among 
the  birds.  At  present  I  am  using  a 
nest  about  three  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  wide.  It  is  closed  on  four 
sides  and  one  end,  with  the  entrance 
at  the  other  end.  One  side  is  hinged 
to  make  gathering  the  eggs  easy.  The 
hens  seem  to  like  this  nest.  It  is 
rather  dark  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  pumber  of  them  without 
any  crowding. 

Caring  for  the  hens  takes  about 
ten  minutes  per  day.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  take  feed  and  water  to  them; 
at  noon  they  are  fed  table  scraps  and 
a  little  more  mash.  I  try  to  give 
them  the  amount  of  mash  at  each 
feeding  that  they  will  just  finish  up 
by  the  next  feeding.  They  eat  better 
if  they  clean  the  hoppers  out  twice 
a  day  but  they  should  not  go  hungry. 
During  the  Winter  I  mix  table  scraps 
with  hot  mash  at  noon,  and  how  they 
do  love  that.  Of  course,  there  are 
occasional  jobs  such  as  cleaning  the 
house  that  take  more  time  and  I 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  fussing 
with  the  baby  chicks.  I  know  I 
waste  time  on  them  but  they  are  so 
cute  and  such  fun  to  watch  that  I 
figure  that  is  relaxation  and  not 
work.  On  the  average  I  don’t  think 
I  spend  much  over  15  minutes  a  day 
on  the  chickens  the  year  around. 
That  is  certainly  little  enough  to  keep 
me  supplied  with  all  the  fresh  eggs 
we  can  use  and  more  than  enough 
chickens  for  a  chicken  dinner  every 
other  week.  E.  T,  Latting 

New  Hampshire 


NEPPCO  Grading  and 
Marketing  Course 

The  1949  NEPPCO  Egg  Grading 
and  Marketing  School,  eighteenth  in 
the  series  since  1927,  will  be  held 
June  21  through  24  at  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Moving  to  Rhode  Island  after  three 
years  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  school  follows 
the  policy  of  serving  all  parts  of  the 
Northeast.  It  has  previously  been 
held  at  Cornell  University,  University 
of  Maryland  and  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  year  the  school  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  R.  I.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  R.  I.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and 
NEPPCO.  The  usual  staff  of  out¬ 
standing  professional  and  commercial 
experts  will  bring  to  all  interested  in 
egg  quality,  who  attend  the  school, 
the  latest  available  infoi*mation.  Dor¬ 
mitory  and  eating  facilities  of  R.  I. 
State  College  will  be  available  for  the 
comfort  of  the  students.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  may  write  to  NEPPCO  Mar¬ 
keting  Schohl,  11  W.  State  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton  8,  New  Jersey,  where  his  name 
will  be  placed  on  a  mailing  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  official  announcement  and 
program  when  they  are  ready. 


CAPONS 


FARM  RAISED.  READY-  MADE 


PRODUCE  AMERICA’S 
HIGHEST  PRICED 
POULTRY  MEAT  AT 

BIG  PROFIT 


WEEKS 


OA<  tn  $1.00  POUND  BEING  PAID  FOR  THIS  SCARCEST  OF  ALL 
OV  TO  POULTRY  MEAT-GREATEST  UNDER-SUPPLIED  MARKET  IN  AMERICA 

Profits  up  to  several  dollars  per  bird  are  YOURS  by  merely  growing  our  started 
Capons  to  the  BIG  8  to  12  lb.  finished  premium  market  size.  So  simple  a  child  can 
raise.  No  special  equipment  needed — can  be  raised  with  your  pullets.  We  have 
already  done  the  hard,  risky,  hazardous  work  of  brooding;  we  have  supplied  the 
surgical  skill  of  caponizing  and  the  medical  and  nursing  knowledge  of  their  con¬ 
valescence.  Your  cost?  VERl^LOW,  about  same  as  day-old  turkey  poults. 


6  WEEKS 
OLD 

31  /  MONTHS  OLD 
VO  NEARLY 
**  READY-TO-LAY 
EGGS  IN  30  TO  60  DAYS 


ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 
TO  ANY 
EXPRESS 
ADDRESS 
IN  U.S.A. 


*  —  - —  ■*  -  -  *  -  1  V  ■  r 

PULLETS 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  BRED  FOR  EGGS— FED  FOR  EGGS— REARED  FOREGGS 
Only  genuine  farm  management  practices  are  used  to  soundly 
develop  the  healthiest,  sturdiest,  most  livable  and  most  prodnc- 
Joor-brooded  pullets  for  your  satisfaction  and  profit.  Breeder  quality 
Pullonim  Free  stock  in  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
R.  L  Reas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Sex-Link  cross,  ideal  for* flock  replace- 
meat,  commercial  egg  farms  and  home  use  flocks. 

-  C7?RN?^m^T  •V£VLI!Y  rARMS’  ,NC”  BREEDERS 

71B-Q  Mall  Sfrpp#  Gla<tonhui 


PRICES  CUT  on 
BABY  CHICKS' 
for  early  orders  | 


FREE _ _  _ 

CATALOG  TELLS  ALL-WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  TT.  S.  Pullonim  clean,  100G> 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Folder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  IV.  J. 


Si 


ZEELAND  Hatchery  POULTS 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  IS 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  Whit#  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write — 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
—WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

IT.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

Certified  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad 
Breast  Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 

BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Pullorum 
Clean  Breeders.  No  eggs  purchased.  Poults  70c  each. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  AND  BELTSVILLE 
POULTS.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 
ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


BRONZE  —  BOURBON  RED  Royal  Palm  Breeders. 
Eggs  and  Poults.  Elsie  HaJlock,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 

Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  Beltsville  White  Turkey  Poults 
$85-100.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

-  JANSSEN  CROSSES— HYBRID  VIGOR  - - 

INVESTIGATE  AMAZING  PROFITS  with  new  im¬ 
proved  Minorca-Leghoms,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp-Roeks 
Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-94C,  Zeeland,  Mich, 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAA  A"  *  MATING 

From  2  3  y«ar  old 

12  ducklings,  $4-95  -  25,  $9.95  -  3D, 

$13.95  -  100,  $29.95  -  300.  $37.95#  J 
SUPREME  "AAA"  MATING 

From  Yearling  Breedars 

12  ducklings,  $4.45  -  25,  $3.95  -  56, 

$14.95  -  100,  $27.95  -  300,  $31.95# 

W«  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we'll  ship  C.O.D. 
Be  sura  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  end  delivery  dete  wanted. 
Available  now  and  every  waek  of  the  year. 

FREE  "DUCK  RAISERS'"  GUIDE! 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  D-IO,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HOLLAND  FARM 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  37th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GROW  Genuine  Pure  Bred  Ryckebosch 
Broad  Breast  Bronze  Henry  W.  Domes 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands.  We  are  the 
only  hatchery  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  receiving  hatching 
eggs  direct  from  these  breeders. 
Order  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
BOX  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


-WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE - 

GREAT  LAYERS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  AND 
A  FEW  FINE  MATED  TRIOS 
EDWIN  D.  PRICE,  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 

Ducklings,  Giant  Pekins,  White  Runners,  Colored 
Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  eggs. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PA. 

GOSLINGS— WHITE  EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE 
DAY  OLD.  ADAM  KIELB.  2493  DRUMGOOLE 
BOULEVARD,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  NEW  YORK 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS*  N.  Y. 

Koch’s  Vigorous  Chicks 

Laying  -  Contest  Proven  Strains  Antigen  Tested 
(Parmentus)  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Crosses,  White  &  Barred  Rocks,  English  White  Leg., 
Quaiity  &  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorize.  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES  cmcKS 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100  ORDERED 


10  extra  baby  chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  before 
April  1,  to  be  shipped  any  time.  All  chicks  top  quality,  from 
te6t€d  .  breeding  flocks.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery. 
lOvyo  live  arrival. 

Prices  Per  IOO 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  . $11.95  $14.40  $13.45 

Buff  &  Columbia  Reeks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N„  Hampshires, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.. . 

White,  Black  &  Buff  Minorcas.... 


12.95 

12.95 


14.95 

23.50 


13.90 

6.00 


$0.95 

%9any  breed 

ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  m 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


fiuy--W0LF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  lor 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec¬ 
iality  Breeders. 


*  Cocki 
ia 


**  Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 
Njgjp&k  H  nulling  and  select  mating  have  prices  per  too 
liyf  H  bBi,t  up  profit  Bfoducing  ability  of  "AA”  ''AAA'*  Special 
M  WOLF  «*««**•  8  P°P«iar  breeds#  Mating  Mating  Mating 

^  $.  C#  Whito  Leghorns. . .  $14*00  $15.00  $16.00 

Leghorn  Pullets . . — 27*00  29.00  30.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels . — .  3.00  4*00  5.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  it.  I. 

14.00  15.00  16.00 

ro^?bJ°aSAoV,  Pullets  of  above  breeds.... .  17.00  18.00  19.00 

write  for  free  Cockerels  o(  above  breeds....*  14.00  15.00  16.00 

"d  Jersey  White  Cants .  14.50  15.50  16.50 

complete  price  .  *  -- 

list.  Heavy  Breeds  Mixed . .  13.00  14.00 

Only  $1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  100  add  50e  to  price. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  H’ATCHERY,  Dept  5  GIBSON BAJ RG,  OHIO 
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KETAY  CHICKS 

Live-Lay-Pay 


High  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with  Barred 
Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  “Black”  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  end  of  laying  period. 

•  Exceptional  for  iivability. 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  by  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected. 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS,  STRAIGHT  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  R.  I.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  Liat, 

Livabilitv  Guaranies* 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


YOU  CAN  BE 
SURE  WITH 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  f XTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  MEAT 


Get  Maximum  Livability.  Be  certain  of  Top  Production.  Select  from  Wane's  12  straight 
breeds  and  crosses  —  all  Proved  Profit  Producers. 

R.  0.  P.  SIRED  —  Highest  production  pullet  chicks  guaranteed  from  100%  It.  O.  P. 

Sired  Breeders  (30%  Wene  Breeders  it.  O.  P.  Sired).  25  years  breeding  experience. 

WENE’S  5-POINT  SELECTION  (size,  vigor,  production,  early  maturity  and  meat  ELMER  H  WERE 
characteristics)  assure  you  the  finest  chicks  available.  '  -  .  '  > 

— -*■^'1  ll.S.-N.J.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

NEWCASTLE  RESISTANT  CHICKS 
Chicks  with  inherited  immunity  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  weeks  against  Newcastle 
Disease  are  available.  Ask  for  them. 

Win  BniRiig  Firm  where  stock  Is  proved  and  coestatly  Inprered  _  AlllAl/  r  a  nfiA 

Write  today  for  free  WENE  CHICK  rAKMb 

FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST  box  c-6  vineland,  n.j. 

WENE — a  name  that  made  Vineland  the  cluck  capital  of  America. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK! 

CUT  COSTS  and 
SAVE  LABOR  with 

MULKEY’S 

All-Steel  Portable 
BALANCED  ELEVATOR 

for 

o  BALED  HAY 
•  Ear  Corn,  etc. 


Basic  Length  24  ft. 
17%  ft.  Max.  Lift 
8  '&  14  'Extensions 
Clutch  and  Brake 
extra. 


Available  in  Flare  or 
Straight-sided  Design 

•  Handles  hay  faster  than  4  men  can  barn  iL 

•  One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 

•  Winch  assembly  easily  and  quickly 
raises  elevator  with  extensions. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 


1621-NY,  Locust  SL 


Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  CHURCH  OR  CLUB 

Bell  gorgeous  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Gift  Wrap¬ 
pings.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Folio  Free.  Also  good 
Profits  selling  Dish  Cloths,  Tea  Balls,  Wax  paper. 
Trv  our  Embossed  Banquet  Paper,  Napkins  Tray  Mats. 
Liferature  Free.  THE  CHARM  COMPANY 
WEST  BROOKFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES- 

FOR  NEW  HOLLAND  BALERS.  CATALOG  FREE, 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  C0-,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

FABRICS  —  Top  quality  100  Denier  Crepe  from  bolt, 
Black,  Brown,  Aqua,  Pink.  Excellent  buy.  Bargain 
crice.  95c  yd.  Check,  money  order  or  C.O.D.  accepted, 
plus  postage.  Rand  Fabrics,  1441  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail. 

EDNA  CUNNINGHAM,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  215. 
"miscell  aneotj  s 


C  KENZIE  2-row  potato  planter.  Duplex  potato 
grader,  excellent  condition.  Very  reasonable.  William 
elman,  R.  D.  4,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


NE  man  automatic  twine  New  Holland  hay  baler, 
used  one  season.  Cost  $2,500.  will  sell  for  less.  Also 
ord  dump  truck  F-6.  brand  new,  Winnecunnet 
jrkey  Farm,  Norton,  Mass. 


ANTED:  Used  corn  planter,  mowing  machine  and 
Planet  Jr  type  seeder.  Also  weed  burner  and  side 
livery  rake.  BOX  05i5.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


/ANTED'  Name  and  address  of  up-state  country 
hotel,  serving  old-fashioned  real  buckwheat  cakes. 
OX  0522,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

REGNANT  mare  urine  for  sale,  large  quantities; 

also  bred  mares.  G.  W.  Cross,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


OR  Sale:  800  watt,  32  volt  Delco  Plant,  Edison 
Life  batteries,  radio,  bulbs,  %  hp.  motor  $125. 
ictor  Grund,  R.  1.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


OR  Sale:  Hawkins  million  dollar  5,-deck  battery 
hen  brooder,  only  used  once.  Reasonable.  Maple 
Springs  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Middletown,  N.  V.  Phone: 
7-4143. _ _ _ _ _  - 

BUNDY  incubator,  28,000  capacity,  will  sell  sec¬ 

tions  Excellent  condition.  Priced  low.  Must  be 
seen  at  farm.  Tibbltts  Hatchery.  Brunswick,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Roto-ette  or  Bolens  garden  tractor;  state 

price  and  condition,  your  name  and  address.  C. 
Radder,  Millington.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  32v.  light  plant,  set  of  Edison  batteries, 

1,250  and  800  watt  generators,  32v.  motors,  oil- 
burner.  radio.  Cheap.  Fred  Bauer,  Box  56,  Bedford. 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  John  Bean  Royal  Sprayer,  300  gallon 

tank.  15  gallons  per  minute  pump.  10  hp.  motor  on 
rubber  tires;  $1,000.  Also  one  John  Bean  Sprayer, 
100  gallon  tank.  6-7  gallon  per  minute  pump,  3  hp, 
motor  on  skids;  $300.  Both  sprayers  In  fine  condition. 
Howard  S.  Duryea,  Ackertown  Rd.,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Spring  Valley.  1265-J.  _ ___ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages  after  May  10th; 

2  lbs.  $4.50;  3  lbs.  $5.60  queens  included.  $1.00  per 
package  books  order.  Connor  Apiaries.  Stockton, 
New  Jersey.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Quality  northern  red  cedar  posts,  poles. 


IN  SO 


A  rugged  mail  box  Name  Plate  cast  in  one 
piece  from  solid  aluminum  .  .  .  won’t  rust, 
peel,  warp,  or  fade.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Mount 
it  in  a  minute.  2(4  in.  high  and  14  or  17  in. 
long  depending  on  length  of  name,  by  %  in. 
thick.  1(4.  in.  polished  raised  letters  with 
black  background  on  BOTH  SIDES  .  .  .  can 
be  seen  from  either  direction.  Complete  with 
mounting  studs,  rubber  washers,  nuts,  $3.75 
postpaid.  Eox  number  included  on  plate 
above  your  name  for  only  $1  more. 

M.  W.  McCRACKEN 

BROOKSIDE  ROAD,  DARIEN,  CONN. 


YOU  can 

make  good 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY#  PROFITS 

\TURKEYS#  with  this  ex- 
.CHICKS#  cellent  stock. 

Over  40  Years’ 
Experience. 

FREE  FOLDER 

Save  time  — 

Phone  Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
Poultry  Farm 

Box  I.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Freehold.  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


DUCKSi 


Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


KNOLL’S  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

POULTS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
APRIL  and  MAY  DELIVERY 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

RL  4,  Box  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults 

STRAIGHT  RUN . $1.00 

SEXED  HENS .  1.40 

SEXED  TOMS . 70 

PETER’S  TURKEY  FARM 

EAST  TAUNTON,  MASS.  Phone:  4-6541 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEYS  — Day  old  and  started 
BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Excellent  body  type  brings 
premium  prices.  Prepaid  in  New  York,  New  England, 
and  New  Jersey.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
MARSTON’S  “Turkey  Land,”  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Maine 

-  MEAT  MAKER  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  - 

Six  Pounds  in  10  Weeks.  $30.00  per  Hundred. 
Order  Direct  LOCUST  BROOK  FARM 

BOX  3 1 3- A  POTTSVILLE  I,  PENNA. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  full  6  and  8  week 
old  Pullets  for  Spring  delivery,  White 
Leghorns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  cross 
backed  by  38  years  of  selective  breeding 
for  high  production  of  large  white  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  “ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER”  of 
plenty  of-  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

HRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD,  9,  PA. 

CHI  D  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
*— ***  *  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  lac. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


March  5,  1949 


Farm  Social  Security — Yes  &  No 


Those  Against 

I  noted  your  article  on  social 
security  for  farmers  and  farm  labor 
in  a  previous  issue  and  after  reading 
the  further  comment  in  your  January 
1  issue,  I  would  like  to  make  com¬ 
ments  on  both  social  security  and 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  in¬ 
dorsement  of  it.  I  dislike  writing  but 
when  this  subject  is  brought  up,  it  is 
too  much  to  take  without  expressing 
opposition  to  it. 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  law 
as  proposed  but  I  believe  I  have  a 
fair  idea  what  to  expect  if  such  a 
law  is  passed.  There  are  exceptions 
to  everything  and  what  remarks  I 
make  refer  to  the  labor  situation  in 
my  town.  Before  social  security  was 
in  force,  we  were  able  to  hire  local 
men  and  women.  Now  the  majority 
work  in  factories  part-time  and  draw 
unemployment  insurance  the  rest  of 
the  time;  therefore  are  not  interested 
in  farm  work.  If  social  security  were 
on  the  farm,  it  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.  The  people  are  already  too 
used  to  working  in  factories  with 
cost  plus  contracts  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  high  wages  without  working 
and  draw  income  without  even  going 
to  work.  They  just  would  not  be 
interested  in  what  farmers  could  offer 
them  and  take  a  chance  on  getting 
cold,  wet  or  sunburned. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  hire  local 
help,  we  must  depend  on  migrant 
labor,  both  white  and  colored  of  all 
nationalities.  Some  work  a  week, 
some  one  day,  and  some  a  few  hours, 
but  they  are  constantly  changing, 
especially  in  berry,  cherry  and 
apple  picking  time.  We  believe  we 
have  enough  records,  reports,  books, 
etc.,  to  keep  without  social  security 
reports.  In  fact,  it  would  take  a  full¬ 
time  bookkeeper  on  social  security 
plus  an  interpreter  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  to  keep  it  straight.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  anyone  self-employed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  draw  a  salary  to  base  social 
security  on,  or  to  draw  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  to  be  out  of  a  job.  I 
don’t  know  of  any  farmers  who  can 
say  they  are  out  of  work,  or  can 
draw  a  salary  on  a  weekly,  monthly, 
or  yearly  basis  in  years  of  low  prices, 
crop  failures  due  to  storms,  hail, 
freezes  or  other  uncontrollable  fact¬ 
ors.  In  the  past  three  years  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  boom 
years,  I  have  seen  tons  of  cabbage, 
beets,  celery,  apples  and  other  com¬ 
modities  rot  in  the  field  or  dumped 
for  lack  of  a  market. 

Social  security  may  have  a  place 
in  factories;  at  least,  in  helping  to 
maintain  high  prices  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  to  help  promote 
strikes,  retard  production,  and  create 
a  shortage  of  consumer  goods.  But  it 
is  absolutely  not  needed  for  farmers 
or  farm  labor. 

I  studied  at  Cornell  when  Dean 
Myers  was  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Economics  and  I  had  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  him,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  he  has  been  associated  too 
long  with  Washington  bureaus.  It 
certainly  will  take  more  than  the 
Russian  Police  Force  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  to  put  such  a  social  security 
law  in  force.  If  Dean  Myers  worked 
with  some  of  this  migrant  labor  for 
one  week,  I  believe  he  would  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean.  Of  course,  a 
farm  social  security  program  would 
employ  a  few  million  more  govern¬ 
ment  workers  who  are  now  already 
falling  over  one  another. 

This  farm  has  been  in  our  family 
for  101  years  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  if  we  have  to  put  up  with  social 
security  and  more  bungling  red  tape, 
it  is  time  to  go  out  of  business  or 
move  to  some  other  country. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  c. 


I  saw  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  January  1,  1949,  the  article  about 
“Social  Security  on  the  Farm.” 

Well,  I  am  a  guy  who  stays  on  a 
farm.  I  haven’t  reached  40  yet.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  security,  not  social  security. 
That  applies  now,  not  after  I  am  dead. 
I  doubt  I  would  live  long  enough  to 
draw  social  security  like  a  good  many 
others.  I  think  if  they  would  give  us 
the  security  now,  we  wouldn’t  need 
any  social  security  in  our  later  days. 
Since  1933  until  now  we,  the  people, 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe  there 
is  nothing  but  the  government  to  fall 
back  onto.  We  had  the  PWA,  the 
NRA  and  CWA  and  all  the  alphabet 
tied  up,  and  it  has  worked  out  for 


the  New  Deal  system  as  it  was 
planned.  They  closed  the  banks,  took 
away  the  poor  man’s  dollar  from  him. 
Then  they  cut  down  the  interest  in 
the  banks  and  made  it  so  little  that 
you  don’t  know  that  you  are  getting 
any  interest  and  now  up  to  $100  you 
have  to  pay  10  cents  to  have  your 
check  cashed,  and  so  on  up  through. 
They  have  thrown  a  burden  of  taxes 
into  the  poor  man’s  face.  Everything 
that  goes  through  the  government 
costs  more  because  we  have  so  many 
white  collars  to  see  that  it  gets  back. 
Now  they  have  a  government  control 
on  milk  and  all  things  produced  by 
the  farmer.  Now  they  claim  that 
farm  products  have  got  to  go  down 
in  price  whereas  wages  and  machin¬ 
ery  are  going  higher.  If  it  keeps  on, 
in  a  few  years  you  won’t  see  many 
farmers.  If  that  happens,  the  other 
fellows  won’t  be  able  to  make  a  living 
either. 

Give  the  farmers  security  now. 
Do  not  put  off  to  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today.  e.  c.  d. 

Maine 


I  have  perused  with  interest  the 
pro  and  con  letters  on  “Farm  Social 
Security”  in  your  January  1,  1949 

May  I  suggest  that  before  folks 
argue  too  heatedly  on  this  subject, 
they  get  the  latest  government  litera¬ 
ture  explaining  the  law  and  answer¬ 
ing  any  questions  a  worker  may 
have  in  his  mind?  I’m  sure  they  will 
not  only  be  surprised  at  what  they 
learn,  but  will  receive  a  jolt  that 
will  really  be  an  eye-opener.  They 
will  doubtlessly  be  surprised  at  the 
pittance  of  the  so-called  benefit  they 
might  receive  even  if  fully  insured. 
Actually,  like  all  other  insurances, 
it  pays  most  to  those  who  pay  the 
most  into  it.  But  even  that  full  in¬ 
surance  is  inadequate.  Furthermore 
the  social  security  laws  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  you  won’t  be 
notified  personally  as  is  the  practice 
of  independent  insurance  companies. 
If  you  want  to  know  what’s  doing, 
you’ve  got  to  ask. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  social 
security  actually  offers  neither  social 
security  nor  financial  security  be¬ 
cause,  to  do  so,  the  benefits  would 
have  to  be  raised  tremendously;  like¬ 
wise,  the  withholding  “take”  by 
Uncle  Sam  necessarily  would  sky¬ 
rocket  and  shrivel  our  pay  checks 
and  individual  incomes.  Would  this 
mean  the  demise  of  independent  in¬ 
surance  companies?  Many  of  us 
couldn’t  afford  both  forms  of  cover¬ 
age.  MRS.  H.  A.  K. 

Ohio 


To  the  question,  “Do  farmers  want 
a  social  security  program?”,  my  an¬ 
swer  is,  in  its  present  form,  “No.” 
Benefits  are  not  paid  for  any  month 
the  insured  earns  over  $14.99  on  a 
“covered”  job.  It  would  mean  that 
farmers  would  have  to  abandon  their 
means  of  making  a  living  on  a  farm 
and  in  return  receive  too  little  to  live 
elsewhere.  Also,  “social  securitized” 
farming  would  mean  eliminating 
farming  as  a  source  of  part-income  to 
supplement  the  too  low  social 
security  payments  now  received  by 
insured  retired  workers. 

Those  who  have  goodly  sums  in¬ 
vested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  may  clip 
the  coupons,  even  cash  them,  and 
still  receive  social  security  checks 
with  no  questions  asked,  but  those 
who  labor  if  they  can,  must  still 
continue  to  labor  or  starve.  Unjust 
inequality,  to  say  the  least!  Social 
security  needs  reform  and  badly.  The 
age  limit  should  be  lowered  to  at 
least  60.  Payments  should  be  paid  to 
all  insured  reaching  this  age  and  no 
questions  asked  as  to  how  they  spend 
their  time.  Then  it  will  become  real 
“insurance,”  good  enough  for  all,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers.  Perhaps  private  in¬ 
surance  companies  should  take  an 
interest  and  give  us  this,  if  the 
Government  fails  to  do  so.  mrs.  m.  k. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


Your  request  for  comment  on  the 
extension  of  social  security  for  farm¬ 
ers  surely  requires  an  answer. 

Material  security  is  an  elusive  and 
transitory  thing.  So  many  of  our 
older  people  are  discovering  that 
their  hard  earned  dollars  are 
worth  hardly  half  as  much  now 
as  when  saved.  As  long  as  our 
monetary  system  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  political  party,  security 
is  not  to  be  found  in  dollars. 
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To  recommend  to  a  farmer  that  he 
should  put  his  dependence  for  sup¬ 
port  in  his  old  age  on  a  government 
agency  instead  of  on  his  land  and 
herds  and  flocks,  is  to  my  mind 
very  questionable  investment  advice. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  value  that 
would  be  developed  by  a  farmer’s 
devoting  his  time  and  energy  to 
building  up  his  land  and  his  herds 
and  flocks  for  his  old  age  with  a  pay¬ 
ment  into  social  security.  In  one 
case  he  would  be  assured  of  his 
needs  in  food  and  fiber,  and  in  the 
other  a  very  questionable  livelihood. 

The  best  security  that  a  farmer  has 
or  can  ever  hope  to  have  is  in  his 
land  and  its  proper  utilization.  To 
even  suggest  that  anything  else  is 
to  show  a  great  lack  in  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  comprehension  of  what 
farming  really  is.  h.  d.  c. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 


Lake  many  other  taxes  the  social 
security  tax  is  a  racket  which  adds 
to  the  number  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  to  keep  records.  We  have 
lost  much  of  our  freedom  in  the 
past  16  years  and  had  better  try  to 
keep  what  we  have  left. 

This  country  would  be  much  better 
off  today  if  we  had  never  had  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  If  the  social  security  tax 
now  asked  for  becomes  a  law,  with 
unemployment  taxes  added,  it  will 
mean  about  six  per  cent  added  to  the 
cost  of  labor.  Indirectly,  high  taxes 
are  what  makes  the  cost  of  living 
so  high  and  it  is  now  time  for  a 
change.  Instead  of  more  taxes,  there 
should  be  less.  We  now  pay  $10.00 
for  a  pair  -of  $4.00  shoes,  $8.00  for 
a  $3.00  hat,  $2.25  for  a  pair  of  $1.00 
overalls,  and  so  on  right  down  the 


line,  for  clothing  and  other  things. 

Some  of  our  leaders  now  advocate 
free  medicine,  help  for  schools,  etc., 
all  at  government  expense  which,  of 
course  means  more  tax.  Our  national 
debt  now  at  an  all-time  high  should 
go  no  higher  but  some  reduction 
should  be  made  every  year. 

Maine  s.  b.  c. 


In  this  matter  of  so-called  social 
security  for  farmers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  principle  expressed  in  your 
November  20  editorial,  “You  Can’t 
Beat  Santa  Claus”  can  be  applied 
here  also,  and  that  farmers  should 
take  a  good  look  before  they  take 
this  leap. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  amongst 
a  great  many  of  our  people  that  any 
and  all  Federal  aid  is  “for  free” 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  aid  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  back  not  less  than  three 
dollars.  It  takes  money  to  run  the 
Federal  bureaucracies. 

It  should  be  realized  that  social 
security  is  a  system  of  force  and  all 
farmers  should  know  that  one  sure 
way  to  get  ahead  is  by  pulling  on 
their  own  bootstraps.  j.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania 


I  do  not  want  social  security.  I 
agree  with  A.  R.  A.  of  Ohio.  He  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  its  head. 

I  feel  that  if  the  farmers  and  all 
others  want  all  these  isms,  it  won’t 
be  very  long  before  we  have  ten  men 
to  look  after  one  or  two,  and  the 
one  or  two  will  have  to  pay  most  of 
the  taxes. 

I  am  a  poultry  farmer.  h.  t.  b. 

New  Jersey 
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ARMY  SURPLUS  ADJUSTABLE  BRACES 

Secures  every  weak  structure  around  the  farm! 

DEPENDABLE  WIND  PROTECTION 

This  Guy  Cable-Turnbuckle- Anchor  combination,  (see  draw-  fH 
UHH  ing  around  ad)  is  overall  12  feet  long.  Wire  cable  (7x7)  is 
5/32"  diameter.  Turnbuckle  has  5/16"  thread.  Working 
strength  is  700  pounds.  Used  by  U.  S.  Army  to  anchor  giant 

camouflage  nets. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTED  USES  •  Repeating  a  sellout  —  80 

•  Permits  the  weak  portion  more  cases  just  received, 

of  a  structure  to  be  braced  Please  place  orders  promptly, 
to  the  strongest.  Packed  in  original  Army 

•  Prevents  sagging  of  lofts  wooden  cases  of  60  sets.  Army 
when  over-weighted.  cost  $1.10  each.  Our  price  for 

•  Good  support  and  wind  a  case  of  60  is  $15.00  (25c 
protection  for  temporary  each).  Sold  in  case  lots  only. 
structures,  lean-to’s,  etc.  Shipping  charges  prepaid  if 

•  Good  starting  support  for  payment  is  received  with 

transplanted  trees.  order. 


Braces  valuable  Satisfactory  for  Straightens  and  braces 

orchard  stock  hinged  balconies  sagging  pasture  gates 

EXCESS  INVENTORY  CORP. 

56  Lispenard  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.-  Tel.  WAIker  5-9135-6 


Those  in  Favor 

This  is  my  reply  to  A.  R.  A.  and 
others  who  are  opposed  to  social 
security.  A.  R.  A.  says,  “When  a  per¬ 
son  earns,  say  $400  per  month,” 
what  percentage  of  the  workers  get 
that?  Whose  farm  are  they  working 
on?  How  many  hours  per  day  and 
how  many  per  week?  I  recently  saw 
the  figures  of  preventable  deaths 
caused  by  inability  to  pay  for  medical 
care  —  300,000  in  the  United  States. 
How  many  of  these  get  $400  per 
month?  There  were  none  who  get 
$5,000  per  year  or  more.  A  bank 
president  once  said,  “When  the  in¬ 
come  reaches  a  certain  low,  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  save  are  so 
severe  as  to  make  saving  impossi¬ 
ble.”  As  for  others  telling  you  what 
to  do,  do  you  say  what  you  shall 
pay  in  taxes,  who  will  be  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  will  be 
President  or  Vice  President?  Who 
tells  you  not  to  drive  so  fast,  who 
takes  your  auto  license  away  or 
grants  it?  People  who  are  denied 
wages  sufficient  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  in  a  healthy 
comfortable  life  do  not  steal  from 
others.  They  are  stolen  from.  A  man 
who  is  willing  to  work  should  get 
wages  enough  to  supply  all  his 
wants  for  a  healthy  comfortable,  en¬ 
joyable  life  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  it, 
he  has  been  robbed.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  A,  R.  A.  has  ever  been 
where  he  needed  social  security  by 
the  way  he  writes.  He  seems  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  worker  has 
to  take  less  wages  under  social 
security  by  the  amount  deducted  for 
the  worker’s  share. 

After  all,  there  is  no  business  in 
this  country  which  requires  more 
work  and  more  different  kinds  of 
skill  for  longer  hours  than  the  farm¬ 
er’s  hired  man.  If  a  wealthy  corpo¬ 
ration  jacks  its  prices  so  as  to  rob 
its  customers  of  extra  money,  does 
A.  R.  A.  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
it?  Apparently  he  prefers  to  pick  on 
the  poorer  men  who  earn  their  social 


security.  That’s  my  opinion.  p.  H. 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


I  think  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
opposition  letters  in  regard  to  social 
security  for  farmers  and  helpers  are 
selfish  and  narrow-minded.  It  is  fine 
to  be  self-sufficient  but  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  outside  help  can  be  carried 
just  so  far  and  no  farther.  One  can¬ 
not  be  his  own  undertaker  and  choose 
his  own  grave.  Farmers  and  their 
employees  help  pay  for  the  social 
security  benefits  for  employees  of 
business  firms  because  they  buy  the 
products  and  the  cost  of  this  social 
security  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
product. 

Many  farmers  are  unable  to  save 
enough  money  to  properly  take  care 
of  themselves  in  their  old  age  above 
the  cost  of  their  year-to-year  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  figure  just  how  it  could 
be  done.  If  there  are  any  occupations 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  them. 
Farming  at  best  is  a  hazardous  and 
risky  business  and  so  necessary  and 
vital  to  the  people.  So  why  should  a 
farmer  be  penalized  in  not  receiving 
any  security  benefits  in  his  or  her 
old  age?  a.  g.  L. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  reading  your  interest¬ 
ing  columns  on  “Should  the  farmer 
have  social  security?” 

May  I  ask  why  we  should  not? 
Why  should  we  be  pushed  into  the 
background  as  if  we  were  nonenti¬ 
ties?  Aren’t  we  people,  too?  The  laws 
should  have  included  us  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  After  all  where  would  the 
nation  be  if  it  were  not  for  us?  We 
have  no  union,  and  the  prices  we 
set  for  our  produce  are  such  that  at 
times  there  is  not  a  living  left  for 
us  if  we  did  not  produce  our  own. 
We  are  all  for  social  security  on 
the  farm  and  I  am  hoping  it  comes 
soon.  The  best  of  luck  for  1949  to  a 
great  farm  paper.  mrs.  n.  j.  b. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  February  21,  1949: 


Bran  . 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts . 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein . 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein . . .  ” 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

White  Hominy  feed . . . 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 


Buffalo 

$51.50 

53.50 

52.50 

72.00 

69.80 

58.69 

49.50 
64.00 

59.50 


New  York 

$55.75 

57.50 


70.10 

80.00 

71.50 

61.17 

51.60 


63.00 


Boston 

$56.50 


65.50 

81.00 

72.00 

31.42 

52.00 

65.00 

65.00 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 


$m 


TRACTOR 
NOW 
=  ONLY 


DIRECT  FACTORY 
ELIMINATES  MIDDLEMAN 

The  SENECA  TRACTOR  COMPANY  brings  you  an  amaz-  v«  _ . 

tng  value  offer.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  Tractor  History,  rision  built  4  wheel  ridUe  trutS?  thit 
a  combination  of  super-modern  assembly  methods  and  child’s  alay  out^ri  b  a  lob  '  rKalenidVJJuiiJ 
mination  of  the  middleman  makes  it  nn«ih!n  for  vr*.  LJ  "i??  *“*?!*  Dig  Job.  Designed  specially 


elimination  of  the  middleman  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  receive  your  brand  new  SENECA  TRACTOR  straight 
from  the  manufactnrer.BTTOiUMIIIJIUIIIIII* 

FIRST  4  WHEEL  TRACTOR  YOU  CAN  RIOE 
FOR  ONLY  *295.00  CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE. 
SIMPLEST  TO  USE,  MAKES  THE  SMALL  FARM 
PAY!  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  THERE’S 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  LIKE  THIS  .  .  . 

ONI Y  $295  (F.O.B.  New  Jersey)  brings  It  direct  to  you 


- - -  ’  ve  <*  him  jvp.  asuaiy  nou 

tor  the  nurseryman,  small  farmer,  large-home 
and  estate  owner. 

•  With  big  tractor  features 

•  28  inch  width  permits  "between  rows"  operation 

•  12  cents  an  hour  runs  it 
First  4  wheel  tractor  in  the  3  horsepower  class 
Offer  limited,  first  come,  first  served. 


,  .  v*  /  iilimuwj  IM  41  VVII 

so  writ 0  immediately  for  the  magnificent  now  SENECA  TRACT  OK 


SENECA  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  825  Fairfield  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  New  Jersey 


SHAVE  >-.r  SCRAPE 

NEW  EDGE  ON  DULL  BLADES  IN  30 
SECONDS.  LITHIDE  gives  scores  of  fine 
shaves  from  all  type  blades.  Hones  at 
correct  angle.  Excellent  also  for  straight 
razors.  Made  by  manufacturer  of  finest 
hones  for  barbers  for  25  years. 

Send  $1.00  Money-Back  Guarantee 


jAluminum  LADDERS 

■  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Lighter,  safer,  stronger  than 
5  wood.  Locked  pipe  rungs;  no  tubing;  hi-test  61 

■  ST  Aluminum  throughout.  Buy  direct  from  maker: 

■  Straight  ladders  $2  per  foot.  Fruit  pickers  made 
I  to  your  specifications.  Extension  ladders  $2.35  per 
I  foot,  no  charge  for  pulley  ropes,  locks,  safety 
|  shoes.  Send  check  or  M.O.,  no  C.O.D.  Booklet  free. 

CHART  ALUMINUM  CORP. 

I  BOX  444,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


H.  M.  PARK,  Distributor 

509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Representatives  Wanted 


..IMIXC,  LCMincn  liens  A&  bit  IS  UK  TO  SELL. 
Experience  Unnecessary.  BELTS,  GLOVES,  PURSES 
WOOLSKIN  TOYS,  IOO  OTHER  IDEAS.  LARGEST 
SUPPLY  IN  AMERICA.  CATALOG  10  CENTS. 

LARSON.  DEPARTMENT  00, 

820  S.  TRIPP  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


STORAGE  SPACE— 27  ROILS 


B/6  SAWN 6/ 


27  ROLLS  —  $2.99  JX-cOS 

Only  within  150  mi  New  York  City.  I  50  300  mi .  Add  i  4<ent 
WHITE  ALL  PURPOS~ 

FACIAL  QUALITY 

8  ATH  ROOM 
TISSUE 


ECONOMY  CASE 

IOO  ROLLS  $10.59 


Only  within  150  ml.  N«w  York  City.  150-300 
mi.  Add  45  cents  eoeh  Cot*. 


24  PKGS.— $2.89 

Size  x  13" — 80  Single  Quarter  folded- 

embossed.  Only  Within  150  ml.  New  York 
City.  150-300  ml.  Add  13  cents  each  Case. 

ECONOMY  CASE— 60  PKGS.— $0.89 

Only  within  150  mi.  New  York  City.  150- 
300  mi.  Add  31  cents  each  Case. 


72  BOXES— $5.89  J*tW 

You’ll  like  those  —  Each  box  contains  50 
two  ply  Hankies  Size  10"  x  10”  Conveniently 
folded  to  4'/j  x  -5  Sire  for  pocket  use. 

Only  within  150  mi.  Now  York  City.  150-300 
mi.  Add  33  Cents  each  Case. 


DINNER 

NAPKINS 


SUPERIOR  PAPER  PRODUCTS  INC. 


Box  58,  Times  Sq.  Sta.  N.  Y.  18.  N.  Y. 

Prompl  shpl.  Via  Prep’d  Ins. 

Parcel  Post,  Check  or  M.O. 


Each  pkg.  40  Two  Ply  Noo-  __ 
kins  Site  .1  7"jc  .’1  6Vi.‘.\  They're.  PKGS.  —  $2.99  JSA 

•wonderful  -  "One's  enough."  Only  within  150  mi.  New  Y, 
Ciiy.^  150-300  mi.  Add  14  ,  cents  each  Case. 

ECONOMY  CASE — 40  PKGS.  $5.49  •  Only  150  mi  n 
York  city.  150-300  mi.  Add  21  cents  eoch  Case.  ' 


<D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1949 


THE  FARM  ALL  Cub 

ALL-AROUND  UTILITY 


With  a  No.  23-A  tan¬ 
dem  harrow,  the 
Farmall  Cob  weeds  up 
to  an  acre  per  hour  of 
orchard. 


This  Farmall  Cub  is  cul¬ 
tivating  3  rows  of  table 
beets  (in  18-inch  rows) 
with  its  forward- 
mounted  No.  447  veg¬ 
etable  cultivator. 


Behind  this  Farmall 
Cub  is  an  IH  No.  100 
Manure  Spreader  with 
a  capacity  of  40 
bushels. 


The  Farmall  Cub  is  a  crackerjack  on  all  kinds  of  row-crop  work. 
And  it’s  just  as  useful  pulling  drawbar  loads.  It’s  a  modern  power 
package,  scaled  down  for  all-job,  small-acreage  duty— or  profitable 
large-farm  utility.  It’s  a  plowing,  a  tillage,  a  cultivating,  a  haying  and 
harvesting  tractor.  And  it’s  a  go-getter  on  belt  and  power  take-off  jobs. 

The  Farmall  Cub’s  wheel  treads  adjust  to  various  row  spacings. 
It  has  16  matched,  quick-change  direct-connected  implements— to 
give  you  fingertip  farming  with  Farmall  Touch-Control.  This  all¬ 
purpose  tractor  plants  and  cultivates  from  start  to  finish,  ’most  any 
row-crop  that  grows. 

Best  of  all,  your  Farmall  Cub  is  available  for  delivery  now. 
See  your  IH  dealer  during  February— farmall  cub  month. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars"  every  Wednesday  evening  over  CBS. 


INTERNAT 

HARVESTE 


IONAL 

I 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  solves  another  mystery. 

Massachustts  *  w.  a.  j. 

Eugene  MacDonald  of  Malden, 
Mass.,  and  his  brother,  Albert  J.,  of 
Long  Island,  sold  a  substance,  which 
they  guaranteed  would  make  automo¬ 
bile  tires  leakproof.  Chemical  analy¬ 
sis  showed  that  the  product  consisted 
mostly  of  water  and  contained  saw 
filings  and  other  ingredients.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  by  an  executive  that 
his  company  had  lost  $13,000  because 
of  using  the  product  sold  by  these 
men.  He  stated  he  had  paid  more 
than  $9,000  for  the  leakproof  product 
in  1946  and  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
customers  for  tires,  because  they 
complained  that  this  substance  which 
he  sold  them  had  ruined  their  tires. 
The  two  brothers  were  put  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  three  years  and  ordered 
to  make  restitution  of  $5,000  to  the 
automobile  dealer,  but  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  one  $1,250  payment 
at  once  and  the  same  amount  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  next  three  years.  The 
counsel  for  the  brothers  contended 
;hat  between  $18,000  and  $20,000  had 
been  invested  in  the  product,  and  for 
:he  purchase  of  machinery,  but  an 
anti-freeze  ingredient  was  inadver¬ 
tently  screened  out  in  the  process, 
causing  the  substance  to  freeze  in 
cold  weather  and  damage  the  tires. 
Do  not  buy  unknown  products. 

The  Civil  Preparation  Service, 
Seattle,  Washington,  has  agreed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  dis¬ 
continue  representations  concerning 
a  correspondence  course  for  civil 
service  positions.  The  words  “Civil” 
and  “Service”  are  not  to  be  used  to 
indicate  that  the  business  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission;  that  by  subscribing  a  person 
has  any  assurance  of  passing  a  civil 
service  examination  or  of  securing 
government  employment.  Represen¬ 
tation  is  to  be  discontinued  indicating 
that  “Students  Foundation  Fund”  is 
anything  other  than  a  name  used  for 
collection  purposes.  Neither  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school  nor  anyone  else  can 
promise  civil  service  positions  or  ad¬ 
vance  anyone  on  the  list.  Examin¬ 
ations  are  announced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  and  no  one 
has  an  advantage  over  another  ex¬ 
cept  as  he  has  more  information,  and 
can  answer  the  questions.  High  school 
students  are  being  approached  to  take 
courses  on  the  inferred  promise  of 
government  positions  and  preferred 
rating.  All  positions  are  given  on 
merit  and  standing  in  a  competitive 
examination. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  advises  us  that  the  young 
men,  who  confiscated  Singer  Sewing 
machines  in  the  Vermont  neighbor¬ 
hood,  on  the  promise  to  con  vert,  them 
into  electric  machines,  were  not  their 
agents  and  had  no  authority  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  They  do  not  know'  how 
the  printed  forms  were  procured  by 
them,  but  they  are  actively  trying  to 
trace  and  apprehend  these  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men.  The  State  of  Vermont  is 
particularly  interested  in  locating 
these  individuals,  but  attempts  to 
identify  them  to  date  have  not  been 
successful.  If  there  is  any  record  of 
similar  operations  in  other  counties 
than  Windham,  Bennington  and 
Rutland  of  Vermont,  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
information.  Any  information  from 
our  readers  will  be  appreciated.  If 
the  fraud  is  tried  in  your  section,  call 
the  State  troopers  and  advise  us 
promptly. 

I  trucked  some  fui'niture  for  L.  A. 
Kraeer  on  February  7,  1948.  He  gave 
me  a  check  for  $120  that  bounced  — 
marked  insufficient  funds.  I  wrote 
him  and  went  to  see  him  and  got 
Money  Orders  for  $50  and  $25  at 
different  times.  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  reply  from  him  since.  I 
need  the  money  for  my  work.  He 
seemed  a  decent  fellow  and  I  did 
not  push  the  bad  check  and  feel  I 
gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  make 
good.  Will  you  see  what  you  can 
do?  o.  J.  R. 

New  York 

Mr.  Kraeer  does  not  respond  to  our 
letters  and  the  account  stands  open 
against  him.  The  amount  is  too  small 
for  legal  action  but  we  believe  a 
case  could  be  brought  against  him 
in  the  Small  Claims  Court.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  a  try. 


I  sent  an  oi'der  to  a  circulation 
company  for  a  Radio  Magazine  in 
February,  1948.  The  publishers  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  had  discontinued  publi¬ 
cation  and  told  me  to  select  another 
one.  I  selected  American  Woman ,  but 
did  not  receive  it.  The  circulation 
company  then  “discovered”  that  that 
magazine  had  not  been  published 
ahd  sent  a  new  list  of  magazines.  I 
have  selected  another  and  am  told 
the  order  was  sent  to  the  publisher 
on  November  30  and  to  allow  60  days 
to  start  service,  because  due  to  the 
Christmas  rush  it  might  take  longer. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  record? 
It  is  now  February  1^49.  mrs.  l.  c. 
Pennsylvania 

We  believe  it  is  a  serious  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  circulation  company 
to  offer  publications  that  are  not  in 
good  standing  and  not  even  being 
published.  That  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  take  one  year  to  clear  the  record 
is  pure  negligence.  In  such  cases  re¬ 
mittances  should  be  returned.  We 
have  other  reports  to  the  same  effect. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I 
didn’t  know  that  you  people  would 
really  bother  with  someone  waiting 
and  complaining.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  plants  1  wrote  to  you  about  were 
not  even  purchased  by  me,  but  by 
a  friend.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
your  answer  and  asked  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  him.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest.  I  remain  a  constant  reader 
and  booster.  •  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania 

Our  friend  should,  see  the  grist  of 
mail  that  comes  to  this  department 
and  the  care  with  which  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  read,  analyze  and  help  each 
of  our  friends.  It  means  considerable 
work.  No  claim  is  too  small.  If  we 
cannot  help,  we  say  so.  We  are  not 
always  able  to  do  all  our  readers  ask 
for  various  reasons,  but  if  we  fail 
it  is  not  from  lack  of  effort.  We  con¬ 
fess  it  is  a  little  embarrassing  to 
present  a  claim  for  the  wrong  person, 
as  in  this  case,  so  W.  G.  better  be 
a  booster. 

I  sent  $5.16  to  the  American  Handi- 
crafters,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  surplus 
^merchandise.  My  check  reached  them 
and  was  cancelled  by  my  bank,  but 
no  merchandise  was  received.  Two 
letters  remained  unanswered.  The 
matter  will  have  to  be  written  off 
as  a  bad  debt,  but  others  should 
know  my  experience.  l.  w.  e. 
New  York 

Frank  M.  Baum  and  Louis  Stein¬ 
berg,  co-partners  in  S  and  B  Surplus 
Sales  Company,  Mannings  Mercan¬ 
tile,  Inc.,  and  American  Handicrafters 
are  bankrupt  and  all  their  stock  is 
being  sold.  We  see  no  hope  for  the 
creditors.  In  such  cases  the  expenses 
and  debts  usually  exceed  the  funds 
received  at  the  sale. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  finally 
received  a  check  in  full  for  $6.98, 
which  I  paid  the  concern.  Since  you 
people  make  no  charge  for  your  ser¬ 
vice  I  want  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  and  assure  you 
that  you  gained  a  real  friend  for 
your  paper.  I  am  a  disabled  veteran, 
and  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are 
people  in  this  world  like  yourselves, 
who  go  after  these  thousands  of 
fakers  who  get  money  from  ordinary 
working  people  in  unusual,  if  not  to 
say  dishonest,  ways.  Thank  you  all 
again,  and  God  bless  you.  j.  j.  s. 
New  York 

This  is  pleasant  praise  for  a  small 
service.  The  amount  is  not  large,  but 
that  is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
fact  that  some  people  are  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  customers  and 
ignoi-e  requests  for  an  adjustment. 
It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  when  we 
can  straighten  out  these  complaints. 

Posing  as  a  captain  in  the  Israeli 
Army,  Moishe  Litwak  was  sentenced 
to  a  prison  term  of  one  and  a  half 
to  five  years.  He  is  charged  with 
having  swindled  25  persons  of  more 
than  $10,000  on  the  pretense  of  aid¬ 
ing  Israel  and  facilitating  the  entry 
of  displaced  persons  to  this  country. 
The  authorities  should  be  consulted 
before  contributing  to  unknown 
parties. 

I"  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  and 
answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but.  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _  _ 


HELP  WANTED 

WTOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week,  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director.  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiel  is,  N.  V.  _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

BUBAL  men  or  women:  Ideal  opportunity  to  increase 

your  income  if  you  know  farms  and  rural  property. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Either  full  or  part  time.  Leads 
furnished.  Car  and  telephone  essential.  W’rite  giving 
brief  personal  history.  Eastern  Beal  Estate  Agency, 
3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  housekeeper,  unattached  who  appre¬ 

ciates  country  home.  Private  modem  quarters.  Two 
adults.  Give  experience  and  references.  Address 
BOX  0360,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

MARRIED  farmer,  capable  operating  60-cow,  200-acre 

farm,  located  north  Jersey,  with  own  help  on  wage- 
share  basis.  References.  BOX  040S,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BOOKKEEPER:  Middleaged  woman  looking  for  home, 
or  woman  with  child  to  board  in  school.  Competent, 
qualified  person  to  have  charge  of  books  for  insti¬ 
tution.  Salary  open,  full  maintenance  offered.  BOX 

0409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

ELDERLY  woman,  stay  in  evenings  for  room,  board, 

small  salaiy.  BOX  0427,  Rural _New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Intelligent  middleaged  woman  as  cook  in 
country  home.  Good  home.  Good  salary.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  BOX  0430.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED :  Two  friends,  or  mother  and  daughter  or 
sisters  to  do  cooking,  housework  and  laundry  with 
machine  for  family  of  four  during  Summer,  possibly 
permanently.  Apartment  and  bath,  country  area.  Pre¬ 
vailing  wages  paid.  A.  F.  Barnes,  Old  Bank  Farm, 
Fails  Village,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  A  working  farm  manager  for  a  large 
certified  dairy  farm.  State  qualifications,  references, 
experience.  BOX  0501,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Cook  and  general  houseworker  for  home  -  in 
Westchester  County.  Private  room  and  bath,  fine 
environment,  happy  family  life.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  127, 
Rye,  New  York. _ _ 

WOMAN  20,  secretary  children's  camp  in  Connecticut. 

Good  typist,  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Available 
May  1st.  Salary  and  maintenance.  State  full  particu- 
lars.  BOX  0502,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  an  elderly  couple,  not  invalids. 
In  own  home;  modem  improvements.  Apply  by  letter. 
732  Deer  Park  Ave„  Babylon,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man,  honest,  sober,  to  help  with  farm  work 
on  dairy  farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
wages,  references.  Le  Verne  Powell,  Gardiner,  N  Y. 
WOMAN:  For  general  housework  and  mother's  helper. 

Physician’s  family.  Three  children,  modern  home, 
all  conveniences.  Own  room;  5%  day  week.  $25  weekly 
to  start.  Dr.  Schoenholz,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. _ 

LANDSCAPE  gardener  wants  mechanical  farmer, 
single,  under  50,  able  lone  worker  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  things.  Construction  and  maintenance;  power 
machinery.  Sober,  steady,  industrious,  honest  man  can 
earn  $2,000  and  up:  hourly  rate.  Driver's  license. 
Answer  in  own  hand.  Engineer.  465  Morris  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Tel.  EL  3-1737, _ 

FARMER  Wanted:  Two  farms,  totaling  about  250 
acres,  fiat,  'ertile  soil.  Suitable  for  any  crop. 
Wonderful  out- buildings.  Located  in  central  New 
York  State  on  main  highway.  -Modern  Jiv.ng  quarters. 
Will  consider  crop-Bharing.  Write  to  Mr.  Marvin, 
Suite  11-1,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS,  two  middleaged,  milkers,  general  farm¬ 
ing  experience.  Steady  position.  Room,  board  and 
wages.  State  your  experience,  wages  in  first  letter. 
N.  Pappas,  200  W.  50th  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GENERAL  housekeeper  for  family  of  two  with  year 
old  girl  in  small  village  near  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
Convenient  bus  and  train  service.  Small  house.  Own 
room  and  bath.  Current  wages.  BOX  0523,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Congenial  surroundings,  small 

modern  colonial  home;  45  miles  New  York  City. 
Cooking  not  necessary.  Write  Leland  Smith,  Monroe, 
New  York. _ 

SINGLE  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm, 
room  and  board,  transportation  at  farm.  Apply 
Wallace  Yerkes,  R.  D.  2,  Newtown,  Penna. _ 

SINGLE  man,  first-class  hand  milker  for  modern 
dairy  farm  near  Rochester.  General  farming  ex¬ 
perience  and  clean  habits  desired.  State  experience, 
qualifications,  references.  George  Corby,  Honeoye 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  excellent  cook.  Family  of 

four.  Recent  references.  Write  B.  Field,  127  Broad- 
way,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman,  preferably  single. 

Living  accommodations.  Working  manager  of  college 
poultry  plant.  Good  salary.  National  Agricultural 
College,  Farm  School,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober,  honest;  general  farm 

experience;  assist  on  poultry  farm.  Milk  family 
cow.  State  age,  wages,  experience,  references. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 

YOUNG  girl  or  middleaged  woman  to  help  with 

general  housework.  Mrs.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
Now  York. 

CAPABLE  woman,  80-40,  good  education,  able  to 

drive;  to  make  home  for  man  and  son  eight.  BOX 
01,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED :  On  or  about  April  1st,  single  man  for 
field  work  on  dairy  farm.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  planting  and  harvesting  hay  and  feed 
crops,  care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery.  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  reference  required.  Good  living  con¬ 
ditions  on  farm.  Reinfeld  Farms,  Scobeyville,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive.  Monteflore  Hospital,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COUPLE,  responsible  caretakers  estate;  wife  excellent 
cook,  housekeeper.  Husband,  superintendent,  garden¬ 
er,  farmer,  butler,  mechanic ;  references.  Furnished 
cottage.  BOX  0337,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MANAGER,  dairy,  poultry,  hog  farm.  Lifetime  ex¬ 

perience,  Cornell  training,  knowledge  milk,  egg  sales, 
fancy  dressed  fowl.  Married,  45,  four  children.  Only 
hist  class  proposition  considered.  BOX  0404.  Bural 
-New- Yorker. _ 

SWISS  farmer,  agricultural  college  graduated,  single, 

hard  worker,  desires  position  with  good  prospects  on 
farm  or  in  other  agricultural  enterprise.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  cattle,  general  crops,  machinery.  Best 

references,  BOX  0417,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  student,  19,  wants  job  on  dairy 
-f®1'111  preferably  Ayrshires  from  March  to  September. 
BOX  0420,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^  couple,  infant,  desire  permanent  position  on 

good  grassland  dairy  farm.  Modern  practices  only. 
Agricultural  high  school  graduate.  Room  and  board, 
wages  to  start.  Experienced,  intelligent.  BOX  0504, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Married  experienced  gardener,  farmer;  caretaker, 

.  V, likc  Position  on  private  estate,  BOX  0507, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  or  head  gardner,  experi¬ 
enced  In  all  phases  of  horticulture,  including  under 
glass.  Married,  one  son.  Best  references.  BOX  0505, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN:  Veteran,  26.  married,  colored;  honest, 

hardworking;  desires  responsible  position.  College 
graduate  in  poultry  husbandry.  BOX  0506,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TEST  cow  milker  ( in  st  class),  desires  position.  Please 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  0508,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ALAN,  white,  single  age  20  years,  height  6  ft.,  weight 

220  lbs.,  interested  in  fanning,  preferably  vege¬ 
tables.  Several  years  experience  in  vegetable  and 
general  farming.  BOX  0516.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  fieldman,  cannery  or  seedsman,  eight 
years  experience;  also  practical  farm  experience. 
Agricultural  College  graduate.  Keferences  furnished. 
BOX  0517,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

BEEF  cattle  herdsman-manager,  desires  permanent 

position.  Experienced  <«in  breeding,  growing  and 
fitting  Angus  cattle.  Lifetime  knowledge  of  farming, 
feed  crop  production,  pasture  improvement  and  animal 
husbandry.  Age  45,  married,  no  children.  BOX  0519. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

10UNG  man  33,  married,  one  child,  seeks  permanent 

position  on  dairy  farm.  Conscientious,  sober, 
Cornell  and  Long  Island  Agricultral  Education.  Some 
farm  —experience.  Will  work  as  if  my  own  farm. 
BOX  0520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EARM  raised  agricultural  college  graduate  wants 
position  on  farm  or  estate.  Experienced  poultry, 
vegetables,  general  farming  References  furnished. 
BOX  0518.  Kural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  superintendent,  married,  no 

children.  Experienced  flowers,  fruit  vegetables,  re¬ 
pairs,  General  estate  work.  References.  State  salary, 
privileges.  BOX  0524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  49,  single,  seeks  position.  Egelhof,  R.  3. 
Brewster,  New  York. 

Veteran.  24.  man-led.  Agricultural  College,  desires 

responsible  job  on  beef  or  dairy  farm.  BOX  0525. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  no  family,  reliable,  trustworthy,  handy- 
„  _™an«  houseman,  chauffeur;  wife  available.  BOX 
0526,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  highly  experienced;  seeks  employer  de- 

siring  undertake  timely  profitable  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing.  BOX  0527,  Kural  New-Yorker 

Position  as  caretaker  or  handyman  or  some  light 
work  in  the  country.  Edw.  Coffin,  Hampton  Bays 
New  York. 

•PASTEURIZING  man,  34,  married,  agricultural 
school  graduate,  thoroughly  experienced  fluid  milk, 
cheese  making  testing.  References.  Robert  Gruber, 
The  Linwood,  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y 

WIDOW,  55,  would  like  position;  housekeeper- 
companion  to  widower  or  motherless  home  T 
Kistner,  4001  i’ratt  Ave.,  Bronx  66,  New  York 

Ahle  confidential  secretary-manager,  three  years 
Pnneeton,  one  year  Oxford;  age  35,  married,  six 
years  accounting  experience  war  service  MI  HQ 

n-atnrpiise  f  0UntI7  ,estate-  $5,000  permanence.’ 

BOX  0o30,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Dairy  Darn,  or  other  light  work.  Single, 
lifetime  experienced.  303  Williams  St.  New 
London.  Ohio.  ’ 

uuu'LMO  lady,  40,  loves  country  life,  has  had 
extensive  farm  experience,  wishes  position  mother¬ 
less  home,  supervisory  capacity.  BOX  0531  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Hollander,  one  child,  desires  work  on 
poultry  farm;  22  years  experience  in  all  branches; 
wishes  separate  living  quarters.  Peter  Pennings, 
R.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J. 

MATURE,  capable  woman.  working  housekeeper. 

elderly  widow’s  comfortable  surburban  house. 
Berkshires  in  Summer.  Refined,  considerate  home; 

DouglaTn  L.  L*’  111  Arleigh  Boad< 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  .TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FAP.MS :  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  Maryland  Dela- 
PhXdeeipMa  2UUetm  free’  CalSWay  Beal£y'  150‘5  Bac«- 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  iust  write  me 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GRANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-151S. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
F.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month,  SafranekT 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 

RETIREMENT  farm.  Everything  for  modern  living. 

Income  from  rental  farm  land.  Send  for  brochure. 
Harry  Buker.  Westover,  Maryland. 

FARM  for  sale,  63  acres,  equipped  or  unequipped. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Koentopp,  Oak  Grove  Hd., 
Swcdesboro,  N.  J. 


DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ _ _ 

GREENWOOD  LAKE,  on  concrete  road,  half  acre,  2 
cabins,  electricity,  well,  former  greenhouse  foun¬ 
dation.  $6,800.  Terms.  Send  for  circular.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WARWICK,  acre,  3-room  shell,  view.  $3,300.  Easy 
terms.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 
MONROE,  4  houses,  stone  barn,  brook,  station  2 
miles,  on  concrete  road.  $40,000.  Suitable  for 
gentleman's  farm,  or  bungalow  colony.  Circular.  Paul 
Boughton.  Farm  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Colonial  house  with  fireplace;  modern 

conveniences;  excellent  garden  spot;  small  hen 
house.  Mrs,  Sara  Lawton,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm,  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania  or 
vicinity.  Hard  road,  some  fruit,  bottom  price. 
BOX  925,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

TWO  fine  farms:  One  equipped  for  dairy  that  will 
handle  50  head.  One  fine  stock  farm  with  necessary 
buildings,  close  town,  schools,  etc.  Good  roads.  I.  T. 
Bagley,  Box  92,  Blackstone,  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  state  price,  details.  BOX 
0439,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  108  acre  dairy  farm.  Eastern,  Pa.  State 

highway.  Large  bam  accommodates  60  head. 
Stanchions  and  box  stalls,  tile  silo.  Large  house. 
Modem  machinery.  Glen  Almus  Farm,  care  941  Center 
St.,  Freeland,  Pa. _ 

CHESTER  County,  Pennsylvania:  Farms  and  estates, 

commuting  distance  of  Philadelphia  and  Wilming¬ 
ton.  $9,000  to  $77,500.  Details  on  request.  Francis 
Hall,  Broker,  F.  &  M.  Building,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
EASTERN  Pennsylvania  on’y  four  miles  from 
Stroudsburg  and  85  miles  from  New  York.  Fertile 
farm  of  106  acres  with  a  half  mile  of  a  very  large 
trout  stream.  On  good  R.F.D.  mail  road.  Modern 
house  of  five  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  furnace.  Very 
large  dairy  barn  with  16  stanchions.  Possession  30 
days  or  less.  Low  taxes.  $11,300.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor,  Opposite  Post  Office,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

100  ACRE  purebred  Holstein  dairy  farm.  Includes 

cattle,  fully  equipped  bam,  furnished  house.  Deere 
tractor  and  all  tools.  In  Sullivan  County.  $25,000. 
BOX  0509,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

ORANGE  Grove:  50  acres  in  orange  grovei  2,500 

trees,  finest  varieties.  Two  small  lakes.  Fifty  cleared, 
suitable  for  chicken  farm.  Above  frost  line.  Mostly 
cash.  L,  J.  Barger,  412  S.  Lake  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
340  ACRES,  new  cinder  block  laminated  bam,  50 
stalls;  2  years  old,  cost  $14,000.  Two  silos  14x39. 
House  10  years,  all  modern,  cost  $8,000.  Best  of 
water.  Reason  death.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Bradford 
County.  Farm  $16,000.  Milk  checks  $24,000  this  year. 
BOX  0510,  Bural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  Sale:  23^  acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm. 
New  York  State;  tractor  worked.  BOX  0511,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ADULTS  want  to  rent  home  with  few  acres  or  small 
farm  in  Westchester,  Putnam  or  Southern  Dutchess 
County.  State  price  in  first  letter  and  all  details. 
BOX  487,  Port  Chester,  X.  Y. _ 

SCHOHARIE  Valley:  80  acres,  9-room  house,  bam, 

silo,  garage,  poultry  house,  machines,  $5?500I 
Fine  145  acres,  10-room  house,  large  bam,  $jlo,  out¬ 
buildings,  electric  cooler ;  $7,000 !  Free  bargain  cata¬ 
logue.  Eastern  Farms  Real  Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  3 
Grove  St,,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  farm.  58  acres;  never  failing  spring.  10- 

room  house;  furnace,  bath,  electricity.  Barn,  silos, 
milk  house.  Three  minutes  to  large  lake.  Eight  acres 
for  building  lots.  $5,000.  Bernard  Finkle,  Holmes- 
ville.  New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  woodland  acres,  two  to  200. 

Clear,  sparkling  trout  brook.  For  quick  sale, 
Larsson,  4  Broad  9t.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Board,  room  and  quarter  acre  or  more  of 
land  from  April  1st  to  snow  fall.  Leaving  here 
March  19th.  Herbert  Greencwald.  811  Jackson  St., 
North,  St.,  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  level  farm,  stone  house,  frame 

bam.  sheds,  fair;  3u  miles  from  Coatesville  on 
crossed  hard  roads;  1V2  miles  to  towns,  churches, 
school.  Granges ;  school  bus  at  door.  Tractor,  necessary 
equipment;  12  cows,  bull,  provender,  growing  wheat; 
$18,000,  Charles  Harris,  Lincoln  University,  Penna. 

DEATH  prompts  sale  of  95  acre  farm,  spacious 

dwelling,  improvements,  center  halls,  fireplaces. 
Stock  bam,  silo,  other  buildings.  16  pure  bred 
Holsteins;  Int.  H  tractor,  other  farm  and  dairy 
equipment  $20,000.  Will  sell  farm  separately.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Wallklll,  N.  Y.  TeL  New  Paltz  2046. 


FULLY  equipped,  97  acre,  modem  poultry  farm; 

modern  8-room  house.  Poultry  houses  for  3,000 
layers,  6,000  broilers.  BOX  301,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


FARM:  68  acres,  dairy  barn,  milk  house,  machinery, 
garage,  silo ;  5-room  house,  all  conveniences ;  on 
macadam  highway,  12  miles  to  city;  $5,000.  BOX 
0512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  with  17  houses  for  500  layers.  Two 

fertile  acres,  apple  and  shade  treeB.  Excellent 
Summer  market.  In  village,  near  school.  7-room  house, 
remodelled  and  redecorated,  all  conveniences;  $9,800  or 
trade  for  home;  near  Burlngton,  Vt.  Full  details. 
J.  Merchant,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Small  chicken  farm  near  West  Winfield. 

Richard  Myers,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale  128  acres  woodland  suitable  small  plots 

or  camp  ground.  Four  miles  Williamstown,  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jersey.  Nascn.  272  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Phone  SO  8-1375. 


ACRE  poultry  farm,  2,000  laying  capacity  with 

equipment.  Modern  bungalow,  six  rooms,  all  city 
conyeniences.  Joseph  Roberts,  Egg  Harbor.  N.  J. 


DHE  to  recent  death  in  family  I  want  to  seU  my 

102-acre  farm,  fully  equipped  for  dairying;  located 
in  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  Modern  bams.  Two 
family  house.  Ideal  lay-out  for  a  father  and  son 
partnership,  each  family  close  together  but  still  fully 
independent.  You  can  own  it  qt  less  than  half  of 
what  I  put  into  it  the  last  ten  years.  S.  G.  Russell, 
R.  D.  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale :  Farm.  19  acres  clear,  7  In  timber,  good 

„  spring  water.  Dandy  for  chickens,  fruit  or  berries. 
t  -room  house,  lights  and  bath,  other  buildings.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Howard  Schmidt.  Mountain  Grove  R.  D  3. 
Bloomsbnrg,  Pa. 


^arms  ^or  s<i*e:  On  state  highway,  66  acres, 

50  “liable,  horse  equipment.  18  head  Binck;  price 
510,500.  130  acres,  80  tillable,  over  1,000  sugar 
maple 8,  good  buildings,  cash  price  $7,500.  197  acres 

at  edge  of  good  village,  several  acres  garden  soil,  all 
equipment  including  tractor  with  attachments,  en¬ 
silage  cutter,  milking  machine,  etc. ;  price  $17,500. 
Service  stations,  12  pump  station,  10,000  gallons 
storage,  retail  over  2,000  gallons  per  year,  located  on 
corner  of  two  main  highways.  Farm  equipment  sales 
and  service  station;  feed,  coal  and  building  supplies 
business.  Lumber  mill  and  building  supply  doing 
better  than  $20,000  gross  per  month.  BOX  0513,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


25  ACRE  pouRry  farm.  3,000  layer  capacity.  Richard 
litus,  Bucksville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  Sale:  Poor  dairy  farm,  65  acres,  large  bam, 
small  house,  electricity,  brook;  $12,500.  Eight 
room  house,  electricity,  toilets:  $7,000.  40  acres 

vacant,  wooded,  secluded;  $800.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick 
New  York,  _ 

SIX  room  house  with  bath,  40  acres,  $3,950.  Twelve 

miles  north  of  Syracuse.  Manford  Williams,  Pennell- 
ville,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Chautauqua  County,  20  acre  farm  Main 
road;  modem*  house.  $5,500.  BOX  0521,’  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANT E D ;  Five  or  six  room  year  round  house;  one 

to  five  acres,  pond,  stream  or  on  lake.  Low  price. 
George  Dixon,  411  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  country  stores,  farms.  Summer 
places.  Advise  just  what  you  would  like.  Descriptive 
list  free.  White  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. 


GAS  station,  luncheonette,  main  highway,  moderi 
bungalow,  three  acres,  double  garage,  excellen 
business,  sacrifice,  $12,900.  Haas,  Delsea  Drive 
Route  47,  Frankllnville.1-  N.  J. 

COUNTRY  estate  farm.  Near  Atlantic  City,  N  J  3i 

acres  apple  orchards,  10  acres  cultivated  blueberries 
2,000  new  plants  ready  for  planting,  3  acres  grapes 
oo  acres  pine  woodland,  3  tractors,  numerous  piece: 
farm  equipment.  Dutch  colonial  dwelling,  8  rooms  am 
bath,  all  insulated,  hot  water  heat,  fuel  oil,  irri 

gation  system  lawns  and  gardens,  2-car  garage,  2  largi 
rtorage  outbuildings,  greenhouse.  Financing  obtainabli 
and  land  can  be  divided.  Write  promptly  for  appoint' 
ment.  BOX  0528,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  260  acre  tractor  worked  farm:  100  acre: 

meadow,  balance  pasture,  woods.  Located  on  gooc 
route.  Six  room  dwelling,  modern  stalls,  water  cups 
I  arm  tools,  tractor  on  rubber  with  plows,  milkim 

machine,  electric  cooler,  side  delivery  rake,  hai 
loader,  manure  spreader,  most  all  tools  to  operate  witi 
ease.  Two  horses.  Milk  test  4  per  cent.  Milk  checl 
average  close  $500  per  month.  $10,000  takes  every¬ 
thing.  Down  deposit  $5,000,  balance  easy  terms 
For  more  Information,  call,  write,  wire,  J.  D 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone:  586- J.  Ask  for  new  Spring 

farm  catalogue.  _ 

PROPERTY  for  sale:  120  acres,  two  homes,  two  barns 
garage,  other  buildings;  $14,000.  Dellas  Koons 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Well  integrated  little  neighborhood  start 

business  in  small  upstate  city.  Fine  for  one  or  re¬ 
tiring  eouple.  Fully  stocked,  good  lease.  $1,500  plui 
stock  Inventory.  BOX  0529,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  not  over  15  miles  frot 
Albany,  Charles  Ramlg,  Leonxdale,  Mass. _ 

210  ACRES,  80  head,  8  miles  north  of  Albany 
Route  9.  BOX  362,  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


MODERN  dairy  farm  with  equipment.  165  acres  wit 
ice  cream  and  dairy  products  business.  Route  18 
between  Rochester  and  Sodus  Point.  Lewis  Hoadlev 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  interested  in  buying  going  business,  c 
starting  one.  Would  like  to  hear  from  any  on 
having  business,  store  house,  or  land  for  sale.  Pleas 
state  price  and  cash  required.  BOX  0532,  Burs 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Year  around  10-room  boarding  house,  7 
bedrooms,  improvements,  14  acres,  good  location. 
Immediate  possession.  Mrs,  E.  Oman  Rose,  Stony 
Point,  New  York, _ 

FIVE  acres,  modern  4-room  house,  expansion  attic, 
outbuildings.  $12,600.  P.  O.  BOX  117,  Commack, 
L.  I-,  N.  V. 

FOR  Sale:  Cute  cottage,  four  rooms,  garage,  semi- 

bath,  30x200.  $4,000.  320  Grove  Ave.,  Patchogue, 

New  York  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Equipped  dairy  farm.  163  acres;  plenty 

wood  and  lumber.  John  Cook.  Averitl  Park,  N.  ~ 


FARM  ideally  located  on  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia.  Write  for  details.  W.  S.  Elmore, 
Painter,  Virginia. _ ,  _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  buy  small  farm  or  Summer 

bungalow.  Laskowitz,  1214  Avenue  K,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED :  To  rent  small  farm  with  option  of  buying, 

when  suitable.  Details.  Only  State  N.  Y.  BOX 
0533,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

WESTERN  New  York  farm,  208  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  all  fenced:  Team,  12  cows,  bull,  13  heifers; 
all  tools  and  furniture;  $5,000  cash.  $2,000  mortgage. 
BOX  0534.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A-V,xv  Ortic.  VTl.n.,  ,11  DLU.U  „  ,11,  tv-uv  !.- 

ments.  $63  rent  Income;  on  Main  St.  and  Main 
Highway,  near  school,  churches,  bank,  botel.  stock  “if 
merchandise,  inventory  about  $7,500;  fixtures  and 
all  real  estate.  $42,000  business  last  year.  Pre-war 
price  $16,500.  Square  Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St.. 
Onconta,  N,  Y. 

WANTED;  Farm  suitable  for  poultry.  Give  com¬ 

plete  description,  bottom  pricev  BOX  0535,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FIRST-Class  dairy:  245  acres,  112  head  cattle.  Out- 
standing  offer  within  easy  drive  Jamestown ;  in- 
•  ,5,  112„bead  cattle.  Jerseys,  nearly  all  registered, 
including  fine  herd  hull;  two  tractors,  new  harvester, 
excellent  line  of  equipment;  beautiful  residence,  13 
rooms,  two  baths,  utilities;  attractively  landscaped 
double  garage;  modern  barn  40x85,  "L"  45x60,  69 
stanchions,  24  metal  cow  stalls;  two  Blios;  milk  house, 
other  buildings;  245  acres,  119  tillable,  balance 
pasture- woods;  400  sugar  maples,  fruit  orchard;  stock 
and  equipment  worth  $30,000;  annual  income  $25  000- 
price  greatly  reduced  to  $50,000.  No.  8786.  West’s 
Farm  Agency,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St., 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED  and  equipped— terms  I  Strictly  high-class 
dairy  farm  with  attractive  English-type  residence, 
eight  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  water  and  electricity, 
beautiful  -  shaded  setting;  A-l  barn  60x80,  50 

stanchions;  three  poultry  houses  500  capacity;  brooder 
house,  silo ;  other  buildings;  204  acres.  99  til  able 
balance  watered-pasture- woods;  lucky  buyer  gets  41 
te?m'  traclor-  modem  line  of  equipment; 

Sh  0Ver  $22'000 :  stock  an<i  equipment 

$13,500;  owner  reports  dairy  income  $13,500; 
sacrifice  complete  for  only  $22,000.  No.  11,006.  West's 

New1  YofknCy’  8*  Hoornbeek*  -Morse  St.,  Arkville, 


fruits  and  foods 


„»golden  wlldflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65- 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y* 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5- lb.  can 

Vermont  *ugar'  *4-50'  Bert  PrescotL  Essex  Junction, 

,Ibs-  >,WhU.eo  „ciover  Postpaid  third  zone 

$3.17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  now  low  prices  on  five  gallon  cans  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon's  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

H?MLT:  .Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

S.1-5®;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J 
HONEY  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5  pound  pails  $1  50 
postpaid.  Forty-five  years  of  bee  keeping.  Purity 
guaranteed.  Greuiick  and  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  clover  honey,  6  lbs.  $1.80;  12  lbs.  $3.45. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs.  $2.35.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  M,  E.  Ballard.  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS:  Fancy  handpicked  now  ready.  Buy  direct 
and  roast  them  yourself.  Five  pounds  $2.25-  10 
pounds  $3.95:  50  pounds  $15.00  delivered  prepaid. 
J.  P.  Council!  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. 
PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts ,  gradecL 
hand  selected.  10  lbs.  $3.75.  Jumbo  size  shelled 
halves  5  lbs.  $5.25,  Choice  broken  halves  and  pieces 
o  lbs.  $4.50.  Delivered,  insured,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed  unconditionally.  J.  True  Hayes,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 
color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3.75- 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25.  As 
good  as  the  best  you've  had  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd. 
Clearwater,  Florida. _ 

DELKHOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 

snipped  from  our  own  groves.  Express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct,  90  lb.  box  $7.50; 

bu8ileI  $4.60.  All  grapefruit,  box  $7  00; 
bushel  $4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island, 
r  Jorlaa. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added 
Shipped  express,  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
|H*:.  f*  bu-  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY :  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.0o!  goldenrod 
or  buckwheat  $7.20.  Quantity  lots  cheaper.  Lavern 
Depew.  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  creamed  honey,  4% -lb. 

5_i,bs-  $1-65.  Maple  syrup  (ready 

*8t>  $®-50  gallon.  Postpaid.  Robert  Mead, 

White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 

COOKIES:  Home  made,  stone  ground  whole  wheat, 

nut  cookies,  made  from  finest  ingredients  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  artificial  nor  any  preservative.  A  food 
as  well  as  a  sweet.  $1.00  per  pound,  postpaid,  Ella 
Hanford.  Hershey.  Penna. 

SHELLBARK  and  Black  Walnut  Meats.  Lb.  $1.60; 

Wellsvfilef 3  Pa.’  ’  $7’75  PrePaid'  B'  L'  Harma»> 

«?1«ner  ,a,n<?,  rtmawer  mixed  or  buckwheat: 
5  ibs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00;  15  lbs.  $4.35,  postpaid 

New1  York’  N°  C'°'D-  s'  J'  S'  K-noUle*  Smithtown, 

X>eli?i,ous  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail 

on?5  <m08,tHPald  tilir£  case  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 

$6  00,  60  lb  cans  $7.20  F  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.25.' 

„  ba*18  56.00 ;  60  pounds  $7.20  all  prepaid  third 

zone,  lohn  Mosher,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

Florida*6  Paid  $2-2b'  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 

FALL  honey  medium  five  )bs.  $1.15  postpaid  third 
new  60  lb.  cans  $7.00  granulated  not  post- 
New’  York”’  ^  210  Glbson  St"  Canandaigua, 


DELICIOUS  cherry  cider,  shipped  express  four 

nii-tll0TT  ,case  $5-00-  Satisfied  customers  every  State. 
Bert  Holmes.  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 


K™*  citius  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 
paeked.  Per  bushel,  express  prepa-d:  Seed  grapefruit 
(exceptionally  fine),  $3.95;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.25- 

Sriaprruit'  %*,or®n«es-  $4-30;  %  seedless 
grapefruit,  %  oranges,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.65.  Florida 
honey  (shipped  with  fruit  only):  1  pound,  32c-  5 
pounds.  81.45,  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida? 

COMB  honey  (clover):  3  combs  $2.50;  6  for  $4.75 

Iloney,  pure  extracted  (clover)  5  lbs.  $1.85;  10  lbs. 
15  lb9-  $5.00;  postpaid  third  zone,  against 
^be,'k  or  money  order.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Smithtown  Bee  Farm,  Smithtown.  N.  Y. 

CLS?lnKn^°n5:  6t°,  ,SS-  $3-°0 ;  Fail  flower,  60  lbs. 

George  ’  HandP  C^enovTae  N*  g  CSPreSS  °r  freight' 
,?elic?0U8  healthful  oranges  $4.35;  grape- 

wttyjjfr’ingsi  *  p,™*‘a-  Ki““*r- 

"aiii£.w5“  Mcte, 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

kepfcongd^ntial8161"1^  Care;  mwed  motberg  caae» 

IIAY®  apartments  for  lady  pensioners. 

Amy  Garett,  Arena,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  About  Juno  1st,  in  southern  Jersey 

fnbei™.a.n,™t  fa.rm  b°me  (ground  floor),  with  full  board^ 
°r,  middleaged  man  with  small  but  assured  Income 
beart  condition  requiring  only  quiet  and  rest. 

New' Yorker  U'ry  Ugbt  chores'  BOX  0514>  Rural 


MISCELJLANEQ1  j  s 


FOR  Sale:  Case  Pick-up  hay  baler  model  N  C  M: 
_  A-l  cmidition.  Sweet  Clover  Farms,  MountainviUe, 
rsew  York. 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98  post- 

paid.  Rag  carpet  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First,  Su  Hazleton.  Pa. _ 

FRIEND  orchard  sprayer:  200  gallon  tank,  two  spray 

guns,  hose.  Ready  to  use.  Fine  condition.  W.  Gus 
Blasberg,  Hawthorne,  N,  J,  Phone  7-1277. 

GRAVELY  Garden  tractor,  mower  and~siek!e  bar” 
George  Lakata,  Mihnont  Park,  Pa.  _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  212 . 


Plan  of  Dr.  Gorrie' 
original  machine 


«  ;iV:‘ 


A  $1,000,000,000.00  FEVER 


A  century  ago  Dr.  John  Gorrie,  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  sought  some 
way  to  reduce  the  suffering  of  fever  patients,  and  from  this  search  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  refrigerating  device  patented  in  America-August  22, 1850. 

His  dream  of  air-conditioning  did  not  come  true  for  nearly  ninety 
years,  but  his  pioneer  work,  and  that  of  Professor  A.  C.  Twining,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Jacob  Perkins  (an  American  engineer),  have 
been  the  foundation  of  an  industry  which  processes  500,000,000  tons 
of  frozen  food  annually  in  America. 

We  salute  these  American  pioneers  in  refrigeration  and  the  great 
industry  which  has  grown  from  their  efforts. 

TO  YOU  WHO  PRODUCE  PERISHABLE  FOODS,  refrigeration  means  more 
orderly,  more  profitable  marketing.  Eggs,  poultry,  milk,  beef,  pork  and 


other  products  are  protected  from  spoilage  by  refrigerated  storage 
and  locker  plants,  by  quick  freezing,  transportation  in  thousands  of 
refrigerated  cars  and  trucks,  and  by  home  freezers  and  refrigerators. 

And  your  markets  are  increased.  A  typical  example  is  ICE  CREAM- 
the  output  of  which  from  refrigerated  hardening  rooms  of  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  EXCEEDS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY.  This  market  for  the 
dairyman  was  impossible  with  natural  ice  alone. 

REFRIGERATION  HELPS  US  BY  HELPING  YOU  to  market  the  yields 
which  you  produce  with  RED  ROSE  FEEDS.  During  the  past  107  years 
we  have  grown  from  a  small  local  mill  to  five  modern  plants  serving 
feeders  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  growth  proves  that 
our  constant  aim  of  formulating  RED  ROSE  FEEDS  for  quality  and 
economical  farm  production  is  being  fulfilled. 


cMuimoH, 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FEEDS 


_ / HELPfut  literature  f»ee\  1842  -  JOHN  W.  &  SONS  -  1949 

Check  below  the  items  of  special  interest  to  you,  send  coupon  to 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Dept.  N,  Lancaster,  Pav  LANCASTER,  PA. 


«* 


HED^ROS 
pUWlHO  MASH 


□  POULTRY  BOOK  □  BROILER  BOOK 

□  TURKEY  BOOK  „  □  DAIRY  BOOK 

□  Eshelman  BOOK  Of  FARM  INFORMATION 

□ 


Indicate  on  line  above  any  other  information  desired 


YOUR  NAME 


ADDRESS 


RFD 


TOWN 


STATE 


i 


Circleville,  O.  York,  Pa.  Tampa,  Fla.  Sanford,  N.  C.felifoi 


RED  (gfi,  ROSE 

GUARANTEE  I>  1  FLOS 
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More  &  Better  Apples  Per  Acre 

By  Howard  A.  Rollins 


IELD  per  acre  is  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  the  apple 
industry  of  the  Northeast  to¬ 
day.  With  high  labor  costs  and 
low  efficiency,  we  must  pro- 

_ duce  and  prepare  for  market 

a  bushel  of  apples  at  lower  cost  than  we  have 
done  during  recent  years.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  produce  more  bushels 
of  salable  apples  per  acre. 

We  should  consider  the  removal  of  trees 
now  on  acres  that  are  not  suited  to  apples. 
The  land  may  be  low  and  frosty  and,  although 
the  trees  grow  well,  we  cannot  afford  to  grow 
them  there  if  the  crop  is  frosted  out  in  one 
year  out  of  three  or  four,  Perhaps  the  land  is 
too  wet  to  grow  trees  well,  or  perhaps  it 
suffers  badly  during  drouth.  We  should  main¬ 
tain  only  the  high-producing  acres  and  do 
all  we  can  to  produce  higher  yields  of  apples 
on  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  five 
low-yielding  acres  can  greatly  reduce  the 
yield  on  a  40-acre  orchard. 


What  to  Prune  and  Why 

Pruning  is  at  hand  and  is  something  that 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
been  told  that  flower  buds  are  produced  best 
in  those  areas  of  the  tree  that  are  not  shaded. 
As  our  trees  become  older  and  more  dense, 
we  should  keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  time  that 
we  gave  some  of  those  apple  trees  over  30 
years  of  age  a  “new  look.”  It  is  still  possible  to 
save  labor  at  thinning  time  and  at  harvest 
by  pruning  the  tree  properly. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  large  spur 
leaves  are  needed  to  induce  flower  buds  for 
the  next  year.  Orchard  practices  leading  to 
this  end  will  be  helpful  in  developing  a  crop 
for  the  following  year.  Although  we  usually 
think  of  floWer  bud  differentiation  as  taking 
place  about  two  months  after  full  bloom,  it 
is  very  evident  that  flower  buds  are  induced 
about  four  weeks  after  bloom.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  the  tree,  the  branch  and,  more 
important,  the  spur  be  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  able  to  induce  flower  buds  about  one 
month  after  full  bloom. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
pruning  out  the  “thin”  wood  or  the  “weak” 
wood,  but  Dr.  R.  H.  Roberts  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  makes  it  sound  simpler  when  he 
says  that  the  branches  that  have  short 
terminal  growth  produce  small  green  apples 
and  should  be  removed.  He  even  goes  one 
step  further  and  says  that  it  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  fruit-thinning  problem  if  we  remote 
this  wood.  He  explains  that  the  fruit  set  is 
heavier  on  this  wood  and  by  removing  it  we 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  hand  fruit  thin¬ 
ning.  It  is  an  interesting  observation,  worth 
further  observation  by  growers. 

Every  fruit  man  would  know  better  what 
wood  to  cut  out  of  a  tree  if  time  were  spent 
at  harvest  in  observing  just  where  the  small 


green  apples  grow.  It  varies  somewhat  with 
different  varieties  but  in  general  these  small 
green  apples  grow  on  the  weaker  wood  and 
usually  that  wood  is  drooping,  is  shaded  and 
has  a  very  short  terminal  growth. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  Northeast  the  McIntosh 
is  a  very  important  variety.  Since  most  of  the 
present  McIntosh  orchards  in  the  area  were 
planted  during  the  20’s  some  of  them  are  just 
getting  into  the  “old  tree”  class.  When  these 
trees  were  under  20  years  of  age,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  produce  fruit  of  good  size  and  color. 


The  horizontal  branch  growth  of  this  eight-year 
old  Cortland  apple  tree  is  partly  due  to  the  weight 
of  fruit  produced  during  the  previous  three  years. 
Light  pruning  should  be  practiced  on  this  tree  to 
maintain  a  fruitful  condition. 

As  they  become  older,  more  dense  in  the  tops 
and  more  shaded  in  the  centers  and  lower 
branches,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  perentage  of  fancy  apples.  Some 
fruit  growers  are  changing  their  pruning  and 
fertilizing  practices  and  are  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  young  and  productive  wood  in  these  older 
McIntosh  apple  trees,  while  others  are  con¬ 
tinuing  with  their  old  orchard  practices.  Those 
who  are  following  the  latter  policy  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  with  old  trees  that  are  too 
tall,  too  crowded  and  too  full  of  slow-growing, 
weak,  unproductive  wood. 

It  is  much  more  profitable  to  maintain 
strong-growing  productive  wood  in  an  apple 
tree  by  proper  pruning  and  fertilizing  prac¬ 
tices  than  to  try  to  renovate  and  bring  a  weak- 
growing  thick  tree  back  into  a  productive 


condition.  It  is  also  unwise  to  over-prune  a 
tree  that  is  in  a  good  productive  condition 
because  such  a  practice  may  well  result  in 
upsetting  the  nitrogen -carbohydrate  balance 
and  make  the  tree  too  vegetative.  It  may  take 
several  years  to  work  such  a  tree  back  into 
a  good  production. 

Fertilize  for  Quality  Fruit 

Fertilizer  practices  must  be  varied  along 
with  the  pruning  practices  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  quality  fruit.  For  instance,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  a  strong-growing, 
productive  tree  rather  heavily  because  of 
breakage  or  to  let  in  sunlight,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  probably  should  be  re¬ 
duced  for  that  year  or  it  may  result  in  a  too 
vigorous  growing  tree  and  the  production  of 
green  apples. 

Since  most  of  the  bearing  apple  trees  in 
the  Northeast  are  now  growing  in  sod,  it  is 
important  that  the  grower  consider  fertilizing 
for  a  good  cover  crop  growth  as  well  as  for 
the  current  year's  growth  of  the  tree.  Non¬ 
legume  sods  such  as  orchard  grass,  bluegrass, 
timothy  or  quack  grass  should  be  fertilized 
differently  than  legume  sods  such  as  Ladino 
clover.  The  non-legumes  need  more  nitrogen 
along  with  phosphorus  and  some  potash,  while 
the  legumes  need  little  or  no  nitrogen  but 
considerably  more  potash  and  some  phos¬ 
phorus.  For  instance,  on  some  New  England 
soils  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  apply  potash 
at  least  every  other  year  to  maintain  a  Ladino 
clover  sod.  There  is  also  some  evidence  that 
nitrogen  applied  to  a  Ladino  sod  encourages 
the  grasses  and  in  time  they  crowd  out  the 
Ladino  clover. 

Mulch  in  Sod  Orchards 

Where  hay  or  straw  mulches  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  economically,  they  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  sod  orchards.  The  mulch  not  only 
conserves  water  for  the  tree  roots  but,  as  it 
decays,  it  supplies  nutrients  to  the  soil.  Some 
growers  have  found  that  after  three  years  of 
mulching  they  can  omit  the  addition  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  and  still  maintain  a  vigorous 
growing  tree.  Others  have  found  that  the  trees 
become  too  vigorous  under  heavy  mulch  and 
even  find  the  apples  maturing  with  less  red 
color.  In  any  case,  it  resolves  itself  into  care¬ 
fully  observing  the  tree  behavior  each  year, 
and  varying  the  pruning  and  fertilizing  prac¬ 
tices  to  obtain  the  best  tree  growth  and  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  good  apples.  The  grower 
should  be  alert  to  any  danger  signs  such  as 
symptoms  of  minor  element  deficiencies  in  the 
soil.  Too  often  we  wait  until  there  has  been 
a  severe  loss  and  then  we  try  to  correct  it. 
An  example  of  this  situation  was  the  tremend¬ 
ous  loss  from  boron  deficiency  in  1929  when 
many  growers  in  the  Northeast  had  two-thirds 
of  their  crop  showing  “corky  core.”  Then  the 
next  year  we  used  borax  on  the  soil.  Instead, 
we  should  have  heeded  the  warning  of  a  few 
scattered  cases  of  internal  cork  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  previous  years. 

Hormone  Sprays  for  Thinning 

With  labor  costs  high,  it  is  important  that 
we  attempt  (Continued  on  Page  220) 
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Left:  A  heavy  yielding  25-year  old  McIntosh  apple  tree  before  pruning.  Note  the  spread  of  the  tree  and  the  leader  bent  over  by  the  weight  of  fruit. 
Moderate  pruning  by  thinning  out  and  the  removal  of  slow  growing  shaded  wood  should  result  in  better  quality  fruit  with  no  reduction  of  the  crop ■ 
Right:  Another  25-year  old  McIntosh  apple  tree  after  rather  heavy  pruning  including  the  heading  back  of  main  branches.  The  quality  of  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  should  be  good  but  quantity  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 
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New  Holland 


Hay  Machinery 


NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DES  MOINES  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO 


Name _ 

Address. 


State. 


New  Holland  Black  Twine  is 
the  No.  1  choice  everywhere. 
You  won’t  find  a  stronger, 
easier-running,  better-knotting 
twine  at  any  price.  New 
Holland  Treated  White  Twine 
is  also  available.  Both  are 
packaged  in  tangle-proof,  col¬ 
lapse-proof  cartons.  Order  early 
to  be  sure  of  all  you’ll  need. 


Fully  illustrated  catalogs  showing  New  Holland  Haying 
Equipment  in  detail.  Please  check  type  equipment  in 
which  you’re  interested  and  mail  coupon  today! 

NewHolland  Machine  Co.,  1203  Bea verSt. .NewHolland, Pa. 
Please  send  me  catalogs  checked: 

□  Pick-up  Baler  Q  Twine  Q  Bale  Loader  Q  Rake. 


Save  labor, 
lime  and  money 
lifting  bales 


Certified 

Baler 

Twine 


•  The  United  States  Testin 
Company,  one  of  America 
oldest  and  largest  imparti; 
testing  laboratories,  ha 
awarded  its  Seal  of  Approvj 
to  New  Holland  Baler  Twin* 
the  only  twine  that  measure 
up  to  its  rigid  standards  ( 
quality,  strength,  durabilit 
and  rodent  repellency. 


A  New  Holland  Bale  Loader  saves  in  every  way.  Hitched 
to  your  truck  or  wagon,  it  operates  by  chain  drive  from 
rear  wheels  .  .  .  lines  up  bales,  lifts  them  into  elevator, 
carries  them  to  adjustable  discharge  platform,  in  one 
quick  action. 


See  your  dealer  for  information  about  other  New 
Holland  products:  Hay  Chopper -Ensilage  Cutter 
Cylinder  Corn  Sheller  •  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
General-Purpose  Mixer  •  Cylinder  Husker-Sheller 
Hydraulic  Loader  •  Hammer  Mill  •  Farm  Belting 


For  sure,  fast  baling  get  the  world's 

most  popular  baler.  More  New  Holland  Au¬ 
tomatic  Pick-up  Balers  are  in  use  than  any  other 
because  you  get  better  hay.  Operated  by  one  man 
and  tractor. .  .Compressed  bales  or  loosely  packed 
ones.  Bales  sliced  for  easy  feeding.  Greater 
capacity  per  hour  than  any  other  baler. 


12  revolutionary  features  help  operate 
this  rake  quietly  and  efficiently  at  any 
tractor  speed  in  any  kind  of  hay  .  .  .  Gentle 
raking  action  makes  fluffy  windrows  with 
practically  no  leaf  loss  .  .  .  Reel  and  rod 


assembly  float  to  protect  teeth  and  give 
constant  raking  action  .  .  .  Rake  shifts 
up  to  15  ft.  sideways,  raking  width  ad¬ 
justable  up  to  9  ft.  swath  .  .  .  For  details, 
send  the  coupon  below; 


“Last  year  I  had  to  keep  two 
old-style  traction  rakes  going 
ahead  of  my  New  Holland 
Baler.  With  New  Holland’s 
fast,  new  power  take-off  rake  we 
kept  ahead  easy.  But  that  New 
Holland  rake  worked  faster, 
quieter  and  bent  less  teeth  than 
any  rake  we  ever  had  before. 
We  raked  over  200  acres  of  straw, 
alfalfa,  soy  beans,  timothy  and 
clover  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  we 
wanted.  I’m  sure  glad  we  got  it. 
With  New  Holland  hay-making 
equipment,  you  really  get  your 
money’s  worth.” — Irvin  R.  Yoder 


"One  New  Holland 

power  take-off  rake  does  tke 
work  of  two  ordinary  rakes ! " 


says  Irvin  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa, 
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Swift's  i  turn.  Use  BRIMM — the  plant 

*  Specialized  Crop  Maker  [  focKi  made  specially  for  truck 

crops  and  potatoes.  Notice  the 
difference  in  yield  and  quality 

It's  not  likely  that  you  can  take 
things  as  easy  as  Zeke.  But 
you’ll  find  it  easier  to  raise 
bigger-yielding,  better  quality 
truck  crops  and  potatoes  if  you 
use  BRIMM,  Swift’s  Special¬ 
ized  Crop  Maker. 

BRIMM  furnishes  a  balanced 
combination  of  growth  elements 
to  promote  fast,  uniform 
growth.  It  helps  you  get  your 
truck  crops  and  potatoes  to 
market  earlier.  This  can  mean 
higher  prices  and  a  better  re- 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


it  makes. 

Order  your  BRIMM  today 
from  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent. 


§ 

wi 

f 

is  1 

RED  STEER 


an 


Bi 


Buy  at  the  sign  of  If 
the  RED  STEER  I  SWIFT's 


•  TESTS  t>. 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


CROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
!h«  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"Yoo’ll  like  them". 
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*  TRIED— TRUE— 


SEEDS 


A  real-money  crop! 


Worth  looking  into— ‘Hoffman  Quality  Ladino 
Clover!  Unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Ladino  is 
winning  a  permanent  place  on  thousands  of 
Eastern  farms  as  a  valuable  pasture  crop.  Fine 
for  hogs,  cows,  poultry.  Write  today  for  our 


FREE  catalog. 

* Jioffman 


FARM  SEEDS 

Box  330  iandisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


The  Choke  of  Progressive  Farmers  [ 

GARDNER 

SEED  C 0., Inc. 

AGENT  OR  WRITE  | 

43  Spencer  St. 

ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

•  Guaranteed  to  Grow  • 


/VftV  /  949  __  _ 

<S  CATALOG  rAM. 


ZASPSfgg/FS 

H  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK - 

|  \  BERRIES,  BOYSENBEBRIES, 

GRAPES  &  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  N0W1 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strong,  vigorous  growing  2-year-old  Mary 
Washington,  disease-resisting  plants  —  like 
those  we  grow  for  ourselves.  Guaranteed  to 
grow  or  replaced  free  for  next  Fall  or  Spring 
planting.  Carefully  packed  and  shipped 
parcel  post  or  express  f.  o.  b.  Savannah. 
Prices  (50  to  100)  15c  each;  (100  to  600)  12c 
each;  (500  to  1000)  8c  each.  Prices  for  larger 
quantities  quoted  on  request.  Planting  in¬ 
structions  with  every  shipment  Remit  with 
order.  Reference:  Savannah  National  Bank. 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike  —  care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality  —  good 
germination.  I  lb. — $1.95:  5  lbs.— $9.50;  10  lbs. — 
$18.50;  20  lbs.— $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.  0.  D.  Try  LADINO  —  the 
new  wonder  Clover  —  for  hay  and  pasture  for  dairy 
cows,  poultry,  and  hogs.  High  feeding  value;  makes 
quick  come-back  when  grazed  short.  Order  NOW. 

FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
BOX  254,  ARCHB0LD,  OHIO 


Savannah,  New  York 


PLANTS 


FREE 
GARDEN 
BOOK 

GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 


Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed,  n 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  898.  Albany,  Ca. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$l.l5;  50O-$l.5O;  10(K)-$2.50;  3000- 
$4.25;  6000- $7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  '313  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
$2.50  and  $3.50  Per  100. 

C.  P.  WALLACE,  WATERBURY  82,  CONN. 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar,  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Certified  Wisconsin  Grown  Bonda  Mindo  Clinton  Vle- 
land  Porvic  oats;  Henry  wheat;  barley;  WisBred  film 
coated  corn,  85-120  day.  M.  Sprecher,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


White  Birchs 

12"  to  24"  Seedlings  sent  postpaid  fcv 
at  planting  time.  Hardy  all  cli-  for 
mates.  For  Evergreen  catalog,  write  am 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa.  v. 


Allegany  Co.  Potato  Show 

The  sixth  annual  Allegany  County, 
New  York,  Potato  Show  was  recent¬ 
ly  held  at  the  Wellsville  Central 
School.  This  year  the  growers  of 
Potter  County,  Pa.,  joined  in  the 
meeting.  The  large  gymnasium  and 
machine  shop  housed  the  exhibits  of 
fann  machinery  and  supplies  and  a 
great  variety  of  household  appli¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  the  many  potato 
exhibits. 

E.  L.  Kent  and  Son  of  Andover 
were  winners  of  the  silver  cup  and 
the  $10  first  prize  cash  award,  and 
Lowell  Grantier  of  Whitesville  won 
the  $5.00  reserve  prize.  The  Junior 
Exhibit  was  particularly  noteworthy 
and  reflects  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Lawrence  Dedrick,  County  4-H 
leader,  and  Julian  Carter,  Vo-Ag 
teacher  in  Wellsville  Central  School. 
Robert  Baker  of  Andover  was  win¬ 
ner  of  the  $10  cash  prize  in  the 
junior  division.  Out  of  the  147  ex¬ 
hibits  in  this  division  there  were  39 
blue  ribbon  or  excellent  awards,  53 
good  awards  and  46  worthy.  Three 
demonstration  teams  were  entered 
and  all  judged  excellent.  Honors  were 
awarded  soil  conservation  exhibits 
from  Wellsville,  Andover  and  Scio 
Central  Schools.  Potato  judging  was 
done  by  Dr.  Arthur  Pratt  of  Cornell. 

The  first  morning’s  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  addresses  by  Dr.  Pratt, 
and  a  very  interesting  discussion  by 
six  ladies  on  the  subject  —  “What  in 
Potatoes  do  Housewives  Want?” 
Some  of  these  ladies  were  farmers’ 
wives,  others  village  residents.  The 
village  housewives  agreed  that  the 
quality  they  were  getting  from  the 
grocery  was  not  what  they  wanted. 
In  this  connection  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  was  four  pecks  of 
potatoes  purchased  at  random  from 
stores,  and  then  graded  for  quality. 
The  gradings  bore  out  the  ladies’ 
contention.  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  talks  by  Miss  Sarah  Warren  of 
Penn  State  College  on  “Potatoes  in 
the  Diet”  and  by  Robert  Donaldson, 
also  of  Penn  State,  on  “Satisfying  the 
Trade.”  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  session  was  a  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Why  a  Support  Price?”  be¬ 
tween  Steuben  County  Agent  Jack 
Stempfle  and  Maurice  Mallory, 
prominent  grower  in  the  Binghamton 
area.  One  fact  brought  out  was  that 
the  Government  bought  only  No.  1 
potatoes,  thus  forcing  the  lower 
grades  on  the  market,  but  that  next 
year  the  Government  would  also  buy 
the  lower  grades. 

Tuesday  forenoon  was  given  over 
to  addresses  by  John  Lamb,  Jr.,  of 
Cornell  on  “Irrigation  and  Land 
Use”;  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pifer  of  Penn 
State  on  “Good  Cultural  Practices;” 
and  by  Dr.  Leiby  of  Cornell  on  “In¬ 
secticides.”  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  adresses  by  Dr.  Henry  Menu- 
son  of  Penn  State  on  “Controlling 
Potato  Insects”;  by  Dr.  O.  D.  Burke 
of  Penn  State  on  “Reducing  Potato 
Diseases”;  by  Prof.  Hugh  Wilson  of 
Cornell  on  “Sop  Conservation”;  by 
R.  L.  Sweezy  oi  the  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  on  “Potato  Mar¬ 
ket  Grades”;  and  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  by  Fred  B.  Morris  of  Ithaca  on 
“Agricultural  Conditions  in  Greece.” 

During  the  noon  hour  lunches  were 
served  in  the  school  cafeteria,  and 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  banquet  Monday  even¬ 
ing  at  the  cafeteria,  served  to  about 
250  guests.  At  this  time  the  numerous 
prizes  were  awarded,  and  the  guest 
speaker  was  Dr.  Murray  A.  Cayley, 
who  spoke  on  “Living  Together.” 
This  show  and  meeting,  sponsored  by 
Allegany  County  growers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen,  has  yearly  grown  in  size 
and  interest,  and  this  year,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Potter  County,  was  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  yet 
held.  C.  L.  Mills 

New  York 


More  and  Better  Apples 
Per  Acre 

(Continued  from  Page  218) 
every  possible  means  of  saving 
labor  on  a  fruit  farm.  One  very  slow 
and  laborious  task  has  been  fruit 
thinning  by  hand  and,  even  with  ex¬ 
perienced  help,  it  was  hard  to  thin 
off  just  enough  fruit  for  best  results. 
More  recently,  various  materials  have 
been  used  to  spray  on  the  tree  dur¬ 
ing  or  shortly  after  blossom  to  re¬ 
duce  the  set  of  fruit.  Some  of  the 
materials  have  caused  considerable 
injury  to  the  tree  while  others  appear 
to  be  safe.  Some  of  the  experi- 
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menters  and  some  growers  still  feel 
that  such  methods  should  be  used 
to  reduce  the  hand  thinning  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  do  all  the 
thinning  necessary.  In  other  words, 
they  feel  that  with  blossom  sprays 
there  was  too  much  danger  of  re¬ 
moving  too  many  fruits  and  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  yield. 

Blossom  spraying  during  the  bloom 
was  also  a  dangerous  practice  before 
we  knew  what  kind  of  weather  there 
might  be  for  bees  to  pollinate  the 
bloom.  For  instance,  we  might  have 
a  heavy  bloom  but  with  poor  bee 
weather  the  set  would  be  very  light. 
Under  such  conditions  the  blossom 
thinning  spray  could  do  real  harm 
and  reduce  the  crop  too  much. 

Recent  experimental  work  indi¬ 
cates  that  perhaps  we  can  spray  even 
two  or  three  weeks  after  petal  fall 
and  obtain  the  desired  fruit  thinning. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Southwick  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  has  reported 
successful  results  in  1948  with  these 
later  sprays,  using  one  known  as 
“apple  set.”  He  found  that  the  later 
he  sprayed  after  calyx,  the  higher 
were  the  concentrations  needed  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  thinning. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  later 
sprays  is  that  we  would  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  prospective  set  than 
would  be  possible  during  early 
bloom.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
hormone  sprays  will  prove  to  be 
effective  for  fruit  thinning. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

Insect  and  disease  control  is  of 
great  importance  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  of  good  apples. 
Growers  should  not  experiment  with 
new  spray  materials  that  have  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  their  area, 
because  it  is  possible  that  a  spray 
material  which  did  not  injure  the 
foliage  in  one  State  might  be  toxic 
in  another  area  because  of  humidity 
or  temperature  differences.  There 
also  have  been  cases  where  a  spray 
material  was  toxic  to  a  certain  va¬ 
riety  and  not  to  others. 

Young  Trees,  Young  Men,  New  Ideas 

For  a  healthy  apple  industry  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  apple  trees 
should  be  under  10  years  of  age. 
Figures  indicate  that  many  of  our 
orchards  in  the  Northeast  do  not  have 
sufficient  young  trees  to  maintain 
production.  Any  fruit  grower  who  has 
too  many  old  trees  finds  it  difficult  to 
produce  high  quality  fruit. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  so  many 
young  men  in  the  fruit  business  to¬ 
day.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have 
young  men  working  into  the  fruit 
industry  as  it  is  to  have  some  young 
trees  for  a  profitable  business.  We 
hope  these  young  men  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  some  changes  in  the  next 
few  years.  There  are  many  practices 
on  a  fruit  farm  which  are  done  in  the 
same  way  as  our  grandfathers  did 
them.  Perhaps  hey  are  still  being 
done  the  best  way  but  we  should 
have  an  open  mind  to  possible  im¬ 
provements.  For  example,  we  still 
climb  a  ladder  to  pick  apples  and 
climb  down  the  ladder  every  time  we 
get  our  picking  basket  full.  There 
must  be  an  easier  way  to  harvest 
apples.  We  also  use  practically  the 
same  kind  of  pruning  tools  that  our 
grandfathers  used. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  “honeymoon”  enjoyed  during 
the  last  few  years  is  about  over  and 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  costs  in  producing  and  hand¬ 
ling  apples  and  also  to  produce  good 
quality  fruit.  We  should  develop  and 
use  labor-saving  devices  wherever 
possible,  make  more  efficient  use  of 
machinery  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
pest  control. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  3.75 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.24 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Lawrence  Southwick .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A.  M.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 
Box  33A  Landisvilie,  Perm  a. 


Here  s  latest  news  on  alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver,  pasture,  oats,  and  other'farm 
crops!  This  up-to-the-minute  free 
booklet  will  give  you  the  ’'know¬ 
how”  on  growing  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  and  making  more  prof¬ 
its— year  after  year!  It’s  filled  with 
valuable  seed  information,  inter¬ 
esting  farm  facts,  and  helpful  hints 
that  will  save  you  time  and 
money!  Write  for  yours  today ! 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it! 


Twelve  outstanding  varieties  from  Rochester’s 
world -Tamed  Highland  Park  collection. 
1 8 '-24 'J2.00  ea.;3  for  J5.75  Write  today 


/7»«£ 


rC'V- 


lor  FREE  CATALOG. 

INC. 

'QUALITY  NURSERY  STOCK 


BOX  F 


EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


grow  GRAPES 


IN  YOUR 
BACK  YARD 


|  You  can.  with  Miller’s  I  New  catalog  lists 
1  test  varieties  of  hardy  N.  Y.  -  grown, 
high  -  producing  vines.  Example:  New 
Buffalo,  best-ever  early-  blue  grape:  de¬ 
licious,  hardy,  productive,  big  bunches, 
Free  Illustrated  planting,  pruning  anc 
cultural  booklet  with  each  order.  Catalog 
also  shows  Dwarf  Fruit  trees.  Berries,  Fruit  and  Nui 
1  rees.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today 
1.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  L.  .e,  Canandaigua.  N.Y 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

for  homo  and  market  growers.  From  extra  early 
to  late  season,  we  offer  the  very  choicest  yellow 
varieties  for  their  respective  seasons  of  maturity. 
Send  for  descriptive  list, 

Huntington  Brothers 

SOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


/4  "iR.ew.totcier 

TO  GET  YOUR 


Top  Quality  Seeds  for 
all  your  garden  needs 
^ryt  FREE  ^cvtdzn  tpUeU 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  B-li  G«££N£,  N.  V. 


—MAMMOTH  CLOVER- 

-^■2®  per  bu,  —  A  special  lot  of  sound  quality  seed. 
■Uslke  and  Clover  Mixture  —  $18.00  per  bu.  while  It 
lists.  Highest  quality  Medium  Bed  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
11a  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified  Hawkeye  Soy 
i.eans  —  $5.00  per  bu.  Hardy  northern  grown  seeds 
iiireet  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 
niw  o  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY 
li0X  354, _ ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Ui'10  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
mon,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
picriuLj?1*  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

INSPECTED.  FOBTY-FIRST  YEAH  Se;d 
catalog  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
‘-FORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER?  MA SS. 

GIANT  EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 

„  .  5-7  inches  across 

»  colors 
Cluster  Mums 

Korean  Mums  ,  —  — - ~r  — - 

A|l  3  Items  (24  plants)  $5.00  postpaid 
ucu,  1or  Fro®  Catalog 

50  RANWn n ,M*R PERENNIAL  CARDENS 
_  RANDOLPH  ROAD,  NEW  MARKET,  N.  , 

P^lnaV/Vc^11!  laI£®  varieties  labeled  19  for  $1.2 
“sipaid.  PETER  LASC0,  FOREST  CITY.  PENNA 


i  incuea  across 

}8  For  $1.90 


Gourds  Have  an  Ancient 
History 

The  gourd  has  an  ancient  history. 
So  many  centuries  has  it  been  grown, 
and  so  many  manipulations  have 
been  made  by  plant  doctors,  that  we 
are  not  even  sure  about  its  original 
form.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
family  of  pumpkin,  squash,  cucum¬ 
ber  and  melon,  the  cucurbitas. 
Gourds  and  melons  were  grown  in 
the  most  ancient  Persian  gardens, 
and  you  remember  the  Bible  story  of 
Jonah  and  his  gourd.  In  the  earliest 
American  gardens  the  Indians  grew 
gourds  with  their  corn  and  squashes, 
not  for  food  but  as  a  supplement  to 
their  crude  pottery.  In  pioneer  days 
they  had  many  uses  from  the  huge 
sugar  trough  to  the  drinking  cup  at 
a  cold  spring.  It  was  Grandmother’s 
favorite  dipper  for  removing  the  hot 
suds  on  wash  day,  the  handle  never 
needing  a  pot  holder.  She  always 
kept  a  small  gourd  dipper  on  her 
spinning  wheel  when  at  work  to 
supply  the  necessary  moisture  to  her 
fingers  in  handling  the  rolls  of  wool. 
Nest  eggs  of  gourds  never  came  to 
grief  by  freezing,  and  they  fooled  the 
wisest  hen.  The  pear-shaped  gourd 
still  makes  a  useful  darning  ball,  the 
small  end  fitting  into  a  dainty  glove 
finger,  4he  larger  part  serving  as  a 
base  for  mending  hosiery. 

Fashions  move  in  cycles,  however, 
and  the  gourd,  after  being  all  but 
forgotten  for  long  years,  is  now  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own  both  for  its  beauty 
and  utility.  True,  the  bluebird  and 
wren  have  always  found  in  it  a  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  architecture.  Now  comes 
the  patio  string  with  its  gilding, 
shellacking  and  varnishing,  under 
the  false  notion  of  making  more  or¬ 
nate  that  which  is  of  most  exquisite 
beauty  in  its  own  natural  colors  and 
finishings..  These  cover-ups  should 
have  place  only  to  hide  some  natural 
defect  in  the  curing;  they  have  no 
place  on  a  perfect  specimen. 

When  studying  the  new  seed  cata¬ 
logues,  do  not  skip  the  gourds.  There 
are  both  large  and  small  varieties.  If 
you  must  confine  your  -  order  to  a 
single  packet,  let  it  be  of  mixed  va¬ 
rieties.  If  two  packets  can  be  ordered, 
let  them  be  from  different  seedsmen, 
and  mixed.  In  this  way  you  stand  a 
double  chance  of  securing  some  rare 
varieties.  One  should  not  rush  the 
season  with  these  tender  annuals  by 
too  early  planting.  If  forced,  use  the 
egg  shell  or  paper  pot  container, 
which  is  easily  managed  at  trans¬ 
planting  time.  Gourds  like  a  warm 
soil  and  good  drainage.  If  the  soil 
proves  too  rich  by  many  leaves  and 
few  blossoms,  work  in  some  wood  or 
coal  ashes  or  both. 

Gourd  plants  have  coarse  flowers 
and  are  interesting  only  for  their 
fruit  of  pleasing  shapes  and  colors. 
When  ripe  they  are  like  polished 
wood.  The  larger  sorts  may  be 
grown  on  the  ground  like  melons,  but 
given  a  strong  support,  their  weight 
tends  to  suspend  the*.,  in  symmetri¬ 
cal  form.  Pick  before  frost.  Place  on 
a  shelf  to  dry  where  no  two  will 
touch  and  away  from  mice  and  rats. 
Remove  discoloring  with  a  damp 
cloth  when  gathered.  b.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 


This  is  a  new  variety  of  the 
Christmas  Rose,  botanically  known  as 
Helleborus  niger  altifolius.  Set  out  in 
the  early  Spring,  it  blooms  inter¬ 
mittently  from  November  until 
March.  Its  flowers  are  snow  white 
with  green  tinted  centers.  The  plants 
like  a  rich  soil  and  partial  shade  for 
the  hot  Summer  months,  and  ivill 
increase  in  size  as  they  mature. 


why  you  should  ask  for 

"MOO-MIX” 

‘  “  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Ensilage  Blend 

New  development  joi  ^btidYom 

like  «l  Stn,i5Cd  :l:  yo^°I  “se’op.qu.nq, 

,  oS.(Vi.e-  war 

•rnr~  "EfrSZ  is  i"  «*“!» 

mm  A)/»ne  en*t  mature  ear  while 

Sturdy  standing  5lalt<1  'tl*‘  ‘  l0  c„t  and  bind  and 

foliage  is  still  9’""' *"dS  wilt  and  borer  resistant.  Write 
eaSy  to  lead distrfbutor°lor 'FREE  Moo-MU  Circular  arrd 

°*r;ou,  supply  of  seed  a.  the  same  time. 

F 


af" 

GRAIN 

HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe’s  early  ma¬ 
turing  grain  hybrids.  They  offer 
advantages  in  yield,  stand-up- 
ability,  grain  quality,  resistance 
to  adverse  conditions! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED 
COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY 
Buffalo.  New  York 


Lowe  Seed 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


handsome  small  frees  add  both  beauty  and  value  to 
any  garden  or  lawn.  They  produce  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
Spring,  and  colorful,  superbly  flavored  fruit  in  the  fall. 


CARMINE — Very  attractive  carmine-rose  flowers. 


ELEY — Wine-red  flowers,  red  fruit  suitable  for  jelly. 

HOP  A — Large,  rose-colored  flowers,  shiny  orange  and  red 
fruit,  excellent  for  jelly. 


OOLGO — Lovely  white  flowers,  large  red  fruit,  splendid  for 
jelly. 


4  Trees  for  $7.50  (your  selection  of  kinds)  Express  Collect. 

2  Year  Trees,  4  to  6  feet  tall  $2.00 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  Spring  1949  Catalog,  listing  our  famous 
fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  roses,  vines,  shrubs  and  shade  trees.  All  in  full  color. 


PARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

B  CmB  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  EST.  1890 


Tester/  SEED  CORN 


16  Tested  Varieties  of  highly  specialized  NORTH¬ 
ERN  GROWN  Seed  Corn  —  “climate-conditioned'’ 
for  your  location  —  guaranteed  over  95%  germin¬ 
ation — with  Dibble’s  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee!  What  greater  insurance  could 
you  ask? 

Cornell  Certified  Hybrids  29-3,  34-53,  35-5,  Wis¬ 
consin  275,  and  335,  Ohio  M-15,  Ohio  K  24,  Lowe 
Improved  Hybrids  No.  38  and  Moo-Mix,  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Dent,  Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Im¬ 
proved  Learning,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
iolden  Glow,  8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Cornell 
No.  11.  Also  Headquarters  for  ALL  Farm 
Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified 
and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED6R0WER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 
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plant  “GROWMORE  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 


EASTERN  Hybrids . . 
EASTERN  Grown.. 
Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


YOU  can  now  select  proved 
“GM”  (Growmore)  Hybrid 
corn  varieties  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs  and  lo¬ 
cality.  Whether  your  growing 
season  be  short,  medium  or 
long,  we  have  just  the  variety 
to  give  best  results.  YOU  can 
plant  "GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence,  for  bigger  yields, 
better  com,  for  silage  or  grain, 
because  they  are  .  .  . 

m Tested  -Tried  -True  - 
Inspected 
and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  Write  Us 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 


W"  SECIIS^V  'H 

The  Choree  of  Progressive  Farmers 
SINCE  1895 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  40  Ever¬ 
greens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4'  to  10"  tall.  Ten  each 
Scotch  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  40  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-339,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


DWARF  APPLES  ON  D0UC1N 

One  year,  3‘/2  to  5  feet.  Bearing  size- 
standards.  2-Year,  No.  1,  Red  Lake  Red 
Currant  Plants.  Lilacs  on  own  roots.  Large 
plants  for  landscaping.  Send  for  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY 

GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 


DWARF  APPLES,  PEARS  tfcWAo 


Require  little  space;  easy  to  grow; 
produce  amazingly  well,  (usually 
over  1  bushel  per  tree) ;  often 
bear  fruit  2nd  year!  Ideal  for 
those  empty  comers.  Decorative  as 
well  as  productive.  New  catalog 
shows  6  apple,  2  pear  varieties ;  all 
superior  quality,  well-rooted  trees.  Also  offers  finest  in 
Grapes,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Berry  Plants. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. 
J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  547  W.  Lake,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


WORLEY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince  and 
Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  for  trueness-fo-name  by  a  varietial 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
WORLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 
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SUNNY  RIDGE, 


Chinese  Chestnuts 
Resist  -  Blight 

BEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 
OTHER  NUTS.  50  YEARS 
EXPERIMENTS.  HIGH- 
BUSH  BLUEBERRIES. 
NEW  ST.,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


BLIGHT  RESISTANT  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  18  to  24" 
10  trees  $4.00.  Peach  2  to  3  ft.  10  for  $4.00.  Blueberry 
6  to  12"  10  plants  $4.50.  All  two  year.  Postpaid. 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries.  Riches 
with  out  plowing.  Booklet  25c.  Catalog 
free.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 
BOX  65  R,  D0WNINGT0WN,  PA. 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES:  PLANT  THE  BEST 

3  year  Norway  Spruce  —  3  year  White  Spruce  3-5". 

2  year  Scotch  Pine  ■ —  l00-$4.00;  l,000-$35.00. 

3  year  Blue  Spruce  —  4  year  White  Spruce  Tr. 

$7.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  Free  List. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

15  VARIETIES.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
NEUNER’S  NURSERY,  EMSWORTH  2,  PA. 


SEND 

FOR 


FREE  FOLDER! 


Here' 


VS  TOUR  GUIDE  to  com  that 

pays  off  in  bigger  yields  . . .  better  crops! 
This  new  folder  tells  you  how  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  bred  to  produce  more  corn 
from  every  acre— corn  that  develops  early 
vigor  against  cold  springs— resistance 
against  drought— and  has  many  more  out¬ 
standing  features  to  assure  you  of  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  every  year!  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
suited  to  your  climate  and  soil  conditions 
. .  .''field -proved”  and  tested  in  your  own 
area!  Send  for  this  free  booklet  today! 
Learn  the  facts  that  mean  extra  harvest 
dollars  for  you!  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
Box  33T,  Landisville,  Penna* 


* Jioffman 

FUNK 


HYBRIDS 


ORCHARDKRAFT 


GRAFTING  COMPOUND 


For  grafting  and  all  tree  wound  work. 
Regular  Grafting  —  Bridge  Grafting  — 
Coating  Cuts  —  Filling  Cavities. 
Cheaper  and  easier  to  use  than  grafting  wax 
— good  in  any  climate.  Write  for  information. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


5= 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONTBRETIAS,  LILIES,  ete 
ALL  IN  COLOB. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y, 


A  Standard  for  Strawberry 
Plants 

What  quality  strawberry  plants? 
It  would  appear  that  nearly  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  or  sell  without  personal 
examination  has  been  standardized 
so  that  the  buyer  knows  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  But  berry  plants  and  other 
small  items  of  nursery  stock  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  only  guide  that  the 
buyer  of  plants  has  is  the  reputation 
of  the  seller,  and  even  this  is  not 
always  dependable.  The  stock  which 
any  grower  offers  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
weather  or  other  conditions. 

Too  often  the  livability  of  plants 
has  been  our  guide.  Some  growers 
have  offered  to  replace  all,plants  that 
died,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  use  of  inferior  plants. 
Extra  labor  and  costly  delay  are  in¬ 
volved  in  such  an  arrangement.  Even 
a  tiny  strawberry  plant  will  live  and 
grow,  provided  it  is  set  while  fully 
dormant,  has  not  been  injured  in  any 
way,  and  is  carefuly  planted  under 
good  conditions!  But  small  plants  do 
not  have  pep  and  vigor  enough  to 
make  a  good  row  or  show  a  profit. 

Other  things  being  equal,  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of 
a  strawberry  plant  and  its  ability  to 
make  money  for  the  grower.  The 
large  plant  has  a  reserve  of  plant 
food  and  energy  stored  in  the  crown 
much  the  same  as  a  seed  has.  A  small 
plant  has  a  much  smaller  reserve. 
The  large  plant  uses  this  reserve  to 
start  growth  in  the  Spring  before  the 
roots  can  start  functioning.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  a 
plant  which  has  been  transplanted. 
The  small  plant  must  start  more 
slowly  and,  under  indifferent  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  too  little  moisture, 
may  exhaust  its  reserve  before  the 
roots  can  function.  In  such  a  case 
the  plant  dies. 

Thus,  even  though  a  small  plant 
lives,  it  gets  away  to  a  slow  start. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  root  before  Sep¬ 
tember.  If  we  dissect  a  strawberry 
crown  under  a  microscope,  we  see 
that  before  Winter  sets  in,  nature 
makes  provision  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  We  see  the  tiny  embryo 
leaves,  tiny  flower  clusters,  and 
possibly  tiny  runner  buds.  If  the 
plant  rooted  in  June,  was  not  too 
crowded,  and  made  a  vigorous 
growth  all  Summer,  these  embryo 
organs  are  well  developed  and  ready 
to  make  a  rapid  growth  the  following 
Spring.  The  small  and  immature 
plant  must  take  time  in  the  Spring 
to  attain  the  development  which  the 
large  vigorous  plant  attained  the  Fall 
before.  The  result  is  a  slow,  late 
growth  which  will  never  produce 
well  as  compared  with  the  large, 
vigorous  plant. 

How  shall  we  define  plant  grades? 
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Perhaps  grades  must  be  somewhat 
arbitrary,  as  they  are  in  case  of 
apples  or  eggs.  Since  plants  are  usu¬ 
ally  snugly  bunched  and  tied  at  the 
crown,  perhaps  the  circumference  of 
a  bunch  of  the  usual  26  plants  offers 
the  best  standard  for  measurement 
A  man  with  hands  of  about  average 
size  can  span  a  circumference  of 
about  16  inches,  using  both  hands 
A  bunch  of  plants  which  a  man  can 
no  more  than  span  with  both  hands 
is  extra  large.  We  would  be  willing 
to  drop  back  a  couple  of  inches  and 
say  that  a  bunch  of  plants  snugly 
tied  at  the  crown,  and  measuring  14 
inches  in  circumference  is  exception¬ 
ally  well  grown  and  entitled  to  be 
rated  as  “Fancy.”  Such  plants  can  be 
produced  only  from  early  rooted  and 
carefully  spaced  runners.  By  the 
same  token  a  bunch  of  plants  which 
a  man  can  span  with  one  hand 
(seven  inch  circumference)  is  small. 
We’d  be  inclined  to  add  an  inch  and 
say  that  to  be  rated  as  “Number 
One”  a  bunch  should  have  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  no  less  than  eight  inches. 
Smaller  plants  might  be  rated  as 
“Number  Two.” 

Obviously  plants  defined  as 
“Fancy”  would  have  to  sell  at  some 
advance  in  price.  With  “Number 
One”  selling  at  $3.00  per  hundred 
perhaps  “Fancy”  grade  should  sell 
for  $5.00.  Would  they  sell?  To  a 
limited  extent,  yes.  Countless  home 
gardeners  fail  to  grow  a  berry  bed 
and  in  the  Spring  ask  for  “something 
that  will  bear  this  year.”  While  com¬ 
mercial  growers  discourage  cropping 
a  new  bed  and  never  practice  it 
themselves,  yet  it  can  be  done.  Given 
100  plants  of  the  quality  described  as 
“Fancy,”  set  early  while  fully  dor¬ 
mant  and  carefully  tended,  we  would 
hope  to  pick  as  many  as  10  quarts  of 
berries.  If  berries  retailed  at  50  cents 
a  quart,  the  home  grower  could  feel 
that  he  had  his  money  back.  The 
plants  would  then  go  on  to  make  a 
good  fruiting  bed  for  next  year. 
Some  people  with  no  available 
garden  space  at  all  even  want  to 
make  a  strawberry  barrel.  Only 
plants  of  fancy  grade  will  give  any 
mentionable  crop  the  first  year. 

It  would  seem  that  persons  de¬ 
siring  plants  of  unusual  size  and 
vigor,  and  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
should  be  able  to  buy  them  by  a 
recognized  grade.  And  it  would  also 
seem  that  persons  desiring  plants  of 
ordinarily  good  size  and  vigor  should 
be  able  to  buy  them  without  a 
mixture  of  smaller  plants. 

Since  we  have  no  more  than  a  few 
score  plant  growers  of  major  size,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  get  together  on  the  adoption 
of  grade  standards.  Smaller  growers 
would  probably  soon  fall  into  line. 

F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Fruit  Review 

The  1948  apple  crop  was  short  and 
in  the  past  decade  we  have  had  three 
short  crops.  It  would  seem  that  a 
crop  the  size  of  that  of  1948  can  be 
used  easily  in  the  United  States,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  location  is  such  that 
it  moves  fairly  freely  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  The  1948  move¬ 
ment  began  as  the  crop  was  being 
harvested  and  it  was  carried  through 
in  the  regular  manner.  The  location 
of  the  crop,  which  was  60  per  cent 
in  "the  East  and  Central  States,  and 
about  40  per  cent  West,  favored  this 
situation. 

With  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
and  the  increases  in  labor  costs  which 
are  a  serious  item  in  the  production 
of  fruits,  it  will  be  essential  to  have 
prices  which  are  way  above  those 
prevailing  in  order  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  profit.  These  costs  may 
be  of  such  character  that  it  will  force 
relocation  of  production.  The  same 
thing  happened  following  World  War 
I  and  the  various  increases  in  freight 
charges,  which  were  practically  100 
per  cent  between  1915  and  1920.  The 
influence  of  these  freight  increases 
was  evident  in  the  location  of  the 
plantings. 

The  advent  of  DDT  in  the  control 
of  codling  moth  makes  possible  the 
planting  of  apples  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  Central  States  —  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Miss¬ 
ouri,  because  the  limiting  factor  in 
these  States  for  some  years  has  been 
the  codling  moth.  These  locations 
now  will  have  a  further  advantage 
because  of  their  proximity  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  consuming  population,  and 
because  they  are  the  southern  limit 
of  commercial  production  and  the 


important  thing  is  that  the  plantings 
be  made  of  high  quality  fruits.  There 
will  be  increase  in  planting  and  my 
personal  judgment  is  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  plant  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  a  possibility  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  500  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  aimed  at  for  an  average. 
The  fruit  should  be  of  such  character 
that  it  will  stay  on  the  tree  until  it 
is  harvested.  That  means  possibly  a 
long  stem  like  a  Rome.  Then  the 
fruit  should  have  quality  and  that 
means  it  should  be  of  such  character 
that  it  will  rank  with  Newtown  or 
McIntosh  or  Stayman,  or  be  better 
than  these. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  which  is 
being  given  to  the  American  public 
is  not  good  enough  because  the 
prices  are  going  to  be  inevitably  on 
a  higher  plane  than  in  the  past  and 
the  only  way  to  meet  the  situation  is 
to  give  something  which  will  justify 
the  price;  and  high  quality  fruit  can 
be  grown  as  easily  as  low  quality 
fruit,  if  proper  preparations  are 
made  to  do  it. 

For  the  young  man,  and  the  future 
is  with  the  young  man,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  these  things  be  kept  in 
view.  There  is  no  excuse  starting 
with  a  handicap.  I  have  cited  apples 
but  the  same  is  true  of  every  other 
fruit.  With  apples,  however*  it  is  a 
longer  time  project  than  with  berries 
and  it  is  more  important  that  proper 
consideration  be  given  to  the  variety 
and  then  that  the  variety  be  located 
where  all  of  its  idiosyncrasies  are 
met,  or  the  maximum  of  them,  because 
each  variety  has  its  own  ideas  as  to 
where  it  wants  to  live  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  should  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  variety  before  plant¬ 
ing  them.  S.  Fraser 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KELLY’S  Big, 

Nursery 


APPLES 
[  PEARS 
I' PEACHES 
ROSES 

;  BLUEBERRIES 

shrubs;  JT' 

;  seeds.,.;_:^. 


•  Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1* 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  top 
quality  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blueberries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Shade 
Trees.  Top  quality,  true-to-name  stock. 

FREE  Planting  Guido 
sent  with  each  order. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  69th  Year. 


36  Maple  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 


APPLE  TREES 


Supremely  fine  trees!  Symmetrically  branched , 
hardy  Northern  grown,  disease  free,  with  strong, 
heavy  roots.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  showing 
Summer.  Winter  and  Autumn  varieties.  Also  other 
FRUITS,  BERRIES,  SHRU8S.  ROSES,  PER- 

FACTRDi?  GaundARA°NKTNEAEM0ENTAL  TRK#*  SAT,S' 

MALONEY  BROS. 
7w — \  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

U  '  Circle  Rd.„  Dansville,  New  York 


yeVi 


CATALOG  FREE 


WORLD’S  GREATEST ‘NEW  SENSATIONAL  Ar  A/ll 

RIO-OSO-GEM— Patented  rCA^il 

rnrr  CATALOG  IN  COLORS- Describes  best 
►  ►  Fruits.  Berries  and  Ornamentals 

■  l«Vil»  Save  Money-Buy  Direct -Write  Today 

HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES  —  Est  1884 
Over  4000  Acres— Berlin,  Maryland,  box  29 


gERRY  B^SKETS^CRATES 

t  Winter  Discounts 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES. 
Write  foe  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


-  STRAWBERRY 

INTRODUCING  THE  NEW 


PLANTS  - 

KARDINAL  KING. 


GREATEST  OF  ALL  STRAWBERRIES.  CATALOG 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  0.  2.  BANGOR,  PA 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One.  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseasen  and  late  varieties,  bargain  price*. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  ■  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrid*  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
Plants  60  cents  each.  $6.00  per  dot.  3  Yr,  Bearing 
Afie  $1.20  each:  $12.00  per  dor.  Price  list  of  LATEST 
AL\V  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE,  -  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

-CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
^’”0  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  i&  up  $10  per  doz. 

.  _  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 

G.  AMMON.  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

“r5^-  c«U.  Blueberry  plants  84c  oa.  Strawberry  plants 
f°.r  95c;  also  other  plant*.  Write  for  free  leaflet. 

COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES.  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

STATE  INSPECTED  MORRISON  AND  NEW  LOGAN 
l-LUCAPS,  MARION  PURPLE.  Prices  on  Request. 

E  F.  HICKLING.  EDEN.  NEW  YORK 

Latham  red  raspberry  plants 

State  inspected  and  certified  disease  free, 
noi  i°:  55-00-100:  $40.06-1000.  Carefully  dug  and 

Packed.  STEGENGA'S  BERRY  ACRES,  Ionia.  Mich. 

v7TTr~  RED  RASPBERRIES 

unions,  ^  mosaic-resistant,  hardy.  Fruit  top-quality. 
I4*  W.06;  50.  $5.50:  100,  $10.  10%  discount  until 

apr'  l5-  H.  W.  MOORE.  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

SaJP„RASPBERR,ES:  Newburg,  Taylor.  Milton.  Indian 
summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS.  Clinton,  Conn. 

Rearing  rapsberries,  midget  melons,  early 
-aanthemums,  Garden  originations  from  leading  sta- 
List  Pine-Croft  Nurseries.  Exeter  I,  N.  H. 

PLANTS,  fresh  dug.  Free  circular. 
'EKA  PLANT  FARM.  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Simplify  Lawn 
Renovation 

Late  Winter  or  early  Spring  is  a 
good  time  to  undertake  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  your  lawn.  If  one  will  start 
early  and  follow  a  good  plan,  the 
work  will  be  enjoyable  and  success 
will  be  assured.  The  following  has 
the  advantage  of  producing  a  uni¬ 
formly  good  lawn  with  the  minimum 
of  cost,  effort  and  materials: 

First,  measure  the  length  and  width 
of  the  lawn  and  so  determine  the  ap¬ 
proximate  area  in  square  feet.  Next 
lay  in  the  required  supplies.  For 
each  1,000  square  feet,  four  pounds  of 
grass  seed,  25  pounds  of  bone  meal 
and  a  standard  80-pound  bag  of  pul¬ 
verized  limestone.  About  supplies, 
the  grass  seed  need  be  only  a  me¬ 
dium-priced  mixture  but  should  con¬ 
tain  a  liberal  mixture  of  Kentucky 
Blue  grass.  Bonemeal  and  pulverized 
limestone  are  used  because  the  first 
supplies  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
required  for  good  grass  growth  and, 
unlike  chemical  fertilizers,  the  bone- 
meal  is  safe  to  use  in  contact  with 
germinating  grass  seed.  Pulverized 
limestone  is  used  because  this  natural 
form  of  lime  does  its  work  in  the  soil 
as  well  or  better  than  the  more  com¬ 
mon  form  of  burned  and  hydrated 
lime  and,  too,  it  is  safer  to  use  in 
contact  with  germinating  seed.  Still 
another  reason  for  using  lime  is  that 
our  soils  here  in  the  Northeast  are 
usually  so  strongly  acid  that  Blue 
grass  cannot  thrive  or  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly  before  most  of  this  excess  acid¬ 
ity  is  neutralized.  Blue  grass,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  excellent  charac¬ 
ters,  should  be  the  chief  component 
Of  the  average  home  lawn. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  lawn  mak¬ 
ing,  if  there  is  still  a  fair  turf  with 
a  scattering  of  green  grass  plants,  , 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  plow  or  1 
spade  up  the  surface,  but  it  will 
usually  be  necessary  to  do  some  re¬ 
grading.  High  spots,  if  any,  should 
be  cut  down,  using  perhaps  a  grub¬ 
bing  hoe  and  the  soil  so  recovered 
moved  into  the  depressions.  This 
done,  there  may  be  no  need  to  bring 
in  extra  soil.  After  the  area  has  been 
smoothed,  it  should  be  gone  over  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  a  heavy  steel  rake  to 
scarify  the  surface  and  provide  a 
little  loose  soil  for  seed  coverage.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  will  come  seeding  and 
fertilizing,  done  in  one  operation  by 
mixing  four  pounds  of  the  grass  seed 
with  25  pounds  of  the  bonemeal  for 
each  1,000  square  feet  of  surface  and 
spreading  the  mixture  evenly  over 
this  same  area.  Finally,  the  contents 
of  one  80-pound  bag  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  should  be  spread  over  each 
1,000  square  feet,  thus  partially  cov¬ 
ering  the  seed. 

Some  will  ask,  “Do  I  not  need  ma¬ 
nure,  mushroom  soil  or  peat  moss  in 
preparing  a  lawn?”  These  materials 
are  often  used;  they  greatly  increase 
the  costs  but  with  the  average  clay 
loam  soil  they  are  not  usually  neces¬ 
sary.  Where  additional  seeding  is  not 
required,  it  is  better  to  use  a  top 
dressing  of  12  to  15  pounds  of  any 
good  standard  mixed  fertilizer  as  a 
4-8-4  or  a  5-10-5  mixture  twice  each 
year,  once  in  early  Fall  and  again 
in  March.  To  get  a  more  even  spread, 
mix  the  fertilizer  with  two  or  three 
times  its  volume  of  fine  dry  sand. 
Fertilization  with  liming  as  outlined 
will  soon  crowd  out  crabgrass  and 
give  you  an  all  season  close-growing 
green  turf.  w.  h.f. 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

EVERBEARING..- 

RASPBERRIES  i»  90  days; 

Plant  these  fast  growing  raspberries  now!  They’re 
guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days— or  your 
money  back! 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

Hardy,  heavily  rooted  plants— selected  btishes, 
transplanted,  2  years  old.  Ideal  for  home  use.  These 
big,  red  raspberries  make  mouth-watering  pies, 
shortcake,  jams,  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor. 
Guaranteed  to  bear  early  this  summer.  They'll  yield 
a  second  crop  early  in  September,  continuing  to 
bear  into  October. 


Rarin’  to  grow-Stern’s 
2  year  raspberries  have 
vigorous  heavy  roots  for 
rapid  growth  and  early 
crops. 

STERN’S  NUMBER  ONE  QUALITY 
Streng  plants,  2  years,  transplanted 


per  10  per  25 

$300  $700 


per  100 

$2500 


Add  5%  If  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 
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SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 
UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 

SATISFACTION— 

or  your  money  bock 
Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERNS  guarantees  these  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  for  one  full  year.  If.  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
quality  products,  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re¬ 
turn  the  plants.  ' 


1  STERN’S  NURSERIES  1 

**  DEP'T  R  •  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


J^0r- Catalof  ivhlch  contains  a  splendid  assortment  to  select  from:  backed  with 
a?  k?2  of.Forty  years  in  growing  GOOD  DEPENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  reasonable  prices  on  the  firm  basis  of  value  received. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

HOME  COLLECTION,  ASSORTED  FRUIT  TREES 

E°bertadpeAach,e2  ^r'  M°"t™orency  (best  pie)  Cherry,  Fellemburg  Prune, 

tioerta  Peach,  2  yr.  old  trees,  5  to  6  ft.  $1.50  each,  or  the  collection  for  $6.00, 

GARDEN  COLLECTION,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Red,  25  Purple,  25  Black.  $5.25  or  any  25  for  $2.00. 

RED,  WHITE  and  BLUE  GRAPE  COLLECTION 

AH  Niasara’  Concord.  Three  year  old  BEARING  AGE  VINES  for  SI  25 

All  of  the  above  strictly  first  class,  well  rooted.  None  better  grown.  No  C.  6  D 
References,  your  Banker,  Farm  Paper  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
Wilson,  R.  D.  1,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Falrland,  (Named  md  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  by  U.S.DA, 
late  Fafl  1947);  Stsa  Temple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
pur  1949  CATALOG,  illustrated 
in  color,  offering  a  complete  line 
of  best  trees  ana  plants  for  Suing 
planting. 


BUNTINGS  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28 


SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  fine  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &.  Nut 
Trees,  Blueterry,  Boysenberry.  Straw¬ 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_ _ risfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R329,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E,  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Spring  dug,  2t  varieties. 
Certified,  Free  circular.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PA. 


Sw-Pay  SPRING  SEEDS 

ORDER  FROM  ROHRER 

Certified  Clinton  Oats  —  Certified  Beaver  Oats 
-  Sudan  —  Alfalfa  —  Clovers  —  Ladino  Clover 
—  Domestic  Rye  Grass  —  Spring  Barley 
—  Pasture  Grasses 


Rofirer 


and  BRO. 


FRFF  Colorful,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  1949  seed  annual. 
Full  of  helpful  information  on 
farm  and  garden  seeds.  Send  for 
it  TODAY  1 

Box  70 

SM0KET0WN,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Alien's  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  AUEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  ail  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_ J  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  39.  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  PREMIER.  DORSETT 
FAIRFAX.  CATSKILL.  EVERBEARING  STREAM  1 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  du<» 

SRAM  AN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penns  grown 
Premier,  Catskill,  Dorset.  Red  Star  100-$  1.75;  500- 
36.50;  1000-$I2.  prepaid.  J.  A.  Flaten.  Union  City,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRIES 

for> 

Every  A/eed,  Soil \  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Our  1949  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


50  BERRY  STREET 


SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 
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MANURE  SPREADER  •  LIME  SPREADER 
SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 


•A'  .  x . 


100 


ALL 
OPERATIONS 
ARE  POWERED 
FROM  YOUR 
TRACTOR 
POWER 


model 


No  other  spreader  gives  you  oil  these  money-moking,  time-soving,  work- 
relieving,  modern,  practical  advantages.  It  spreods  os  thick  or  thin  os  the 
soil  needs,  whether  stondlng  still  or  moving.  It  will  spreod  over  ony  surfoce 
condition -snow,  ice  or  slippery  mud.  All  operations  ond  speeds  ore  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  trocfor  seot  including  the  LIME  SPREADER  ottochment. 


CHOPPER  BODY 


STAKE  RACK 


STOCK  RACK 


•A TINTS  granted 
and  PENDING 
TRaOC  MARKS  RIG 

u  v  rat.  Off 


COUPON 


TAKE-OFF 


MODEL 


31 ‘A 


ISO 


EU 


Grain 


Tight 


Box 


Slip  off  the  beoter-spreoders  ond  you  hove  o  power-driven  SELF-UNLOAD¬ 
ING  WAGON-ottoch  extension  sides  for  moximum  copocity  100  BU. 

Mode  of  PERFECT-ALOY,  which  resists  rust  4  fo  5  times  longer  thon 
ordmory  sheet  steel.  Roller  beorings  ond  mony  other  odvoncc  features 
which  you  must  see  ond  use  to  fully  oppreciote. 


YOU  NEED  THESE  WAGONS  TOO 


The  only  form  wogon  unit  with  built-in  hydroulic  hoist  opcrofed  by  tractor 
power .  .  .  tops  them  oil  for  reducing  hard  work,  speeding  up  operofions, 
ond  houling  more  efficiently.  .  .The  Cobey  31 -A,  Dump  Wogon  corries 
ond  dumps  o  4’/2  ton  moximum  poylood.  Con  be  furnished  with  ony  or  oil 
attachments  shown. 

MODEL  21 -A  HI-SPEED  WACON  hos  o  sfotionory  mounted  100  bu.  groin- 
tight  box  ond  oil  ottochments  except  chopper  body.  Moximum  copocity 
3  tons. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  NY  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


HAY  RACK 


FLAT  PLATFORM 


Name 


Address 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  NY  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked, 

L  I  Power  Driven  Spreader  i  I  11- A  ,W agon  Gear 

I  I  31-A,Dump  Wagon  I  I  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

^  t  I  21-A,Hi-Spced  Wagon  I _ J  2- Wheel  Trailer 

I  I  2-Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


.State. 


•  War  Surplus  Bargains* 

10  pc.  box  wrench  Bet  —  Plomb,  Vlech  and  Snap-on. 
1%  x  1  7/16  to  %  x  7/16.  Every  wrench  guaranteed 
against  breakage  for  life.  List  price  $26.00  your  cost 
Only  $6.95  —  6  pc.  set  only  $2.45.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded.  Other  toot  bar¬ 
gains.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 

BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


Grafting  ---  Pruning---  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


FOR  ONE  OR  2-MAN  USE 

New  light-weight  Mall  Model  10  Chain  Saw 
saves  days  of  back-breaking  sawing  and  cuts 
timber  harvesting  time  in  half.  The  fast-cutting 
chain  swivels  for  any  angle  cut.  Light-weight, 
die-cast  magnesium  construction  makes  it  easy 
for  one  man  to  use  and  carry  2-cycle  gasoline 
engine  with  stall-proof  clutch  starts  easily -speed 
controlled  by  handle  throttle.  Quick  detachable 
tail  stock  handle  furnished  with  round  nose 
bucking  bar  at  no  extra  cost.  Easy  to  start  cut 
with  tip  of  round  end  on  bucking  bar  which 
permits  felling  and  bucking  trees  twice  bar’s 
length.  Available  in  24,  36,  48-inch  capacities, 
and  18,  24,  32-inch  bow  saws. 

Mail  coupon  bcloto  for  FREE  Demonstration)  literature. y 
prices,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer . 

I  MALL  TOOL  COMPANY  _  „  ,, 

I  208  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

|  I  would  like  (Please  check)  □  FREE  literature  and  prices?  | 
■  □  FREE  demonstration  on  my  farm?  □  Name  of  nearest  | 
J  Mall  dealer. 

I  Print  Name . . . J 

|  Print  Address . . .....I 

1  Print  Post  Office.  -State, . •••••I 

l _ _ _ .....aaaaaa»ai 


10 

LIGHT  WEIGHT 


One  man  fells  a  tree 
easily  and  quickly 


CHAIN  SAW 


One-man 


bucking 


Easily 
carried  by 


Pruning  Effects  on  Grape 
Production 

The  production  of  a  high  tonnage 
of  quality  grapes  is,  like  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  crop,  dependent  on  many 
factors.  If  we  restrict  our  comments 
to  the  horticultural  part  of  grape 
production,  we  can  start  with  a  very 
simple  and  commonly  understood 
fact.  That  fact  is  that  big  vines  can 
produce  more  than  little  vines.  Big 
vines  are  those  which  have  produced 
more  leaf  growth  and  wood  growth 
than  smaller  vines.  Hence,  a  big  vine 
is  a  vigorous  vine  which  has  the 
capacity  to  bear  more  grapes  than  a 
smaller  or  less  vigorous  vine.  The 
larger  leaf  area  on  the  big  vine 
means  that  it  produced  more  energy 
material  for  storage  in  the  dormant 
vine.  The  weak  or  small  vine  has 
had  fewer  leaves,  it  has  made  less 
energy  material  and  the  result  is 
spindly  canes  and  a  lesser  amount  for 
storage  in  the  dormant  vine. 

Why  Vines  Vary  in  Size 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
variability  in  size  of  the  vine.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  soil  depth  and  fertility, 
drainage,  and  variable  pruning  all 
contribute  to  this.  The  major  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  handle  these  vines  so 
as  to  get  the  highest  yields.  It  is  in 
that  inquiry  that  we  are  drawn  to 
priming  and  its  effect  on  the  crop 
and  vine. 

Pruning  is  a  most  important  cul¬ 
tural  operation  because  it  is  the  only 
time  that  the  commercial  vineyardist 
adjusts  the  size  of  the  crop.  If  we 
consider  that  a  vigorous  mature  vine 
pruned  back  to  three  or  four  buds 
will  be  barren  while,  if  left  unpruned, 
it  will  produce  from  30  to  80  pounds 
of  fruit,  we  can  readily  see  that  the 
severity  of  pruning  is  important  in 
regulating  the  crop.  Of  course,  neith¬ 
er  of  these  two  extremes  is  a  good 
one. 

It  has  long  been  the  rule  among 
grape  growers  to.  prune  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  vine.  For  many  vines 
this  is  actually  a  matter  of  cutting 
off  most  of  the  past  season’s  growth. 
Such  directions  as  “leave  four  canes 
per  vine  on  the  seven  acre  piece,”  or 
“where  the  vine  is  weak  leave  three 
canes,  where  it  is  strong  leave  four 
or  five  canes,”  present  the  idea  of 
pruning  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
vine.  However,  such  directions,  and 
such  thinking  leave  two  questions 
very  poorly  answered.  They  are — 
“How  can  I  reasonably  estimate  the 
vigor,  or  strength,  or  bigness  of  the 
vine?” — and — “Does  change  in  cane 
number  properly  adjust  the  fruiting 
of  the  vine?” 

How  to  Estimate  Vine  Vigor 

We  can  reliably  estimate  the  vigor 
or  bigness  of  the  vine  by  weighing 
the  one  year  prunings.  These  will 
range  from  one-half  pound  to  eight 
pounds  per  vine.  After  weighing  the 
one-year  prunings  from  some  vines, 
then  estimating  the  one-year  pruning 
weight  of  additional  vines  and  check¬ 
ing  these  estimates  with  weights,  the 
grower  can  learn  to  recognize  that 
one  vine  may  have  four  pounds  of 
one-year  prunings  instead  of  two,  and 
that  another  has  one-half  pound  in¬ 
stead  of  three  pounds.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  very  large  errors  of  estimate 
are  made  in  such  work,  due  in  part 
to  basing  estimates  on  the  length  of 
the  canes  (and  their  diameter  and 
firmness  vary),  and  to  the  interming¬ 
ling  of  wood  of  adjacent  vines.  This 
weighing  or  estimation  of  wood 
weight  makes  pruning  slower  but  it 
does  pay  handsomely. 

The  change  in  cane  number  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  bud  number 
would  work  only  in  theory.  In  the 
vineyard  a  pruner  often  has  no  choice 
but  to  use  canes  with  buds  three  or 
four  inches  apart  as  well  as  canes 
with  buds  eight  to  10  inches  apart. 
A  vine  with  close- jointed  wood  has 
more  buds  on  two  canes  than  are  on 
four  canes  of  a  strong  vine  with  long 
spaces  between  buds.  Thus,  the  most 
accurate  way  (and,  we  find,  the  most 
profitable)  to  adjust  the  crop  load 
is  by  adjusting  the  bud  number  ac¬ 
curately.  Experimental  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  show  that  varia¬ 
tions  of  10  buds  per  vine  affect  the 
Concord  or  Fredonia  yield  by  more 
than  a  ton  per  acre.  The  point  is 
that  the  average  grape  pruner  cannot 
or  does  not  prune  grape  vines  with 
this  accuracy  and  hence  is  not  bal¬ 
ancing  the  pruning  to  get  maximum 
yields. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  late 


March  19,  1949 

Dr.  Newton  Partridge  of  Michigan 
pruned  his  experimental  vineyards 
by  weighing  the  prunings  and  count¬ 
ing  the  buds  according  to  the  scale  of 
30  buds  for  the  first  pound  of  prun¬ 
ings  and  eight  buds  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  pound  of  primings.  We  have 
used  a  system  like  this  for  the  last 
five  years  on  about  10  acres  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  Fredonia  grapes  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies  the  following  table  as  a  guide 
to  pruning  severity  has  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

TABLE  OF  PRUNING  SEVERITY 


Weight  of  one-year 

No.  of  fruiting  buds  for 

prunings 

Concord 

Fredonia 

1  pound 

30 

40 

2  pounds 

40 

50 

3  pounds 

50 

60 

4  pounds 

60 

70 

5  pounds 

70 

80 

The  use  of  such  a  method  as  this 
assures  us  that  the  weak  vine  produc¬ 
ing  only  a  pound  of  one-year  prun¬ 
ings  will  be  pruned  so  that  it  will 
bear  a  moderate  crop.  If  this  weak 
or  small  vine  would  be  pruned  to  50 
buds,  it  would  produce  a  big  crop  of 
grapes  which  would  not  get  ripe  and 
even  less  than  one  pound  of  wood. 
Thus  the  vine  gets  weaker  by  this 
under-pruning.  If  this  one-pound 
vine  would  be  pruned  tt>  15  or  20 
buds,  it  will  bear  less  than  half  the 
crop  that  it  would  at  30  buds  and  it 
will  make  a  large  amount  of  coarse 
wood  grqwth.  Thus  the  grower  raises 
a  lot  of  wood  and  few  grapes  by  this 
over-pruning. 

Balanced  pruning  assures  us  that 
the  over-vegetative  vine  making 
much  coarse  or  “bull”  wood  will  bear 
a  full  crop.  It  is  this  strong  or  big 
vine  (with  about  four  pounds  of 
prunings)  That  is  often  the  producer 
of  only  one  or  two  straggly  clusters 
per  shoot.  If  pruned  to  60  buds,  it 
can  produce  20  or  more  pounds  of 
mature  grapes  and  three  to  five 
pounds  of  one-year  prunings.  If 
pruned  to  80  buds  (as  some  growers 
do),  it  will  produce  a  huge  crop  of 
immature  grapes  with  less  wood  and 
it  will  become  a  weak  vine.  If  pruned 
to  30  or  40  buds  it  will  likely  produce 
less  than  six  pounds  of  fruit  and  even 
more  than  four  pounds  of  one-year 
wood. 

Varieties  Differ  for  Pruning 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  more 
vigorous  Fredonia  variety  can  regu¬ 
larly  be  pruned  to  more  fruiting  buds 
than  the  Concord  variety.  The  Fre¬ 
donia  grape  has  gained  some  unfav¬ 
orable  mention  because  of  its  irregu¬ 
lar  fruiting  habits.  Such  behavior 
was  due  to  the  over-pruning  given 
to  that  variety.  It  has  been  shown 
that  very  severe  pruning  will  reduce 
the  number  of  clusters  per  shoot  and 
will  decrease  the  size  of  those  clust¬ 
ers.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
clusters  per  shoot  is  associated  with 
the  very  rapid  growth  made  by  t£e 
shoots  of  severely  pruned  vines  at 
bloom  time.  The  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  clusters  can  be  traced  to 
the  low  germination  of  pollen  pro¬ 
duced  on  vines  which  are  over¬ 
pruned.  This  latter  finding  was  first 
made  with  California  grapes  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  New  York  by  Dr.  George 
Oterle  in  working  with  the  Concord 
and  Fredonia  varieties. 

With  Concord  grapes  trained  to 
the  Chautauqua  system,  this  balanced 
pruning  yielded  3.9  tons  of  grapes 
per  acre.  Grapes  given  a  more  severe 
pruning  (10  less  buds)  yielded  2.8 
tons  per  acre.  Nearby  grower-pruned 
vines  produced  2.6  tons  of  grapes  per 
acre.  This  relationship  of  pruning 
severity  to  yield  has  been  found  in 
successive  years,  with  young  and  old 
vines,  on  various  soil  types,  with  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  and  with  vines  in  high 
or  low  vigor.  For  the  Fredonia  va¬ 
riety  in  1946,  1947  and  1948,  the  yield 
from  vines  pruned  according  to  the 
preceding  table  was  4.8  tons  per  acre; 
where  the  bud  number  was  reduced 
by  10,  the  yield  was  4.0  tons  per  acre; 
and  where  the  bud  number  was  re¬ 
duced  by  20  (as  compared  to  the 
recommended  rate),  the  yield  was 
3.0  tons  per  acre. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  of  balanc¬ 
ing  the  bud  number  with  the  weight 
of  one-year-old  prunings,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  pruner  is  using  the 
best  quality  wood;  that  is,  well-ma¬ 
tured  wood  of  pencil  diameter  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  nodes. 
Where  wood  of  greater  diameter 
must  be  used,  it  is  likely  to  have 
secondary  shoots  or  laterals.  It  is 
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TELLS  YOU 
HOW  TO  GET 
BETTER 
FARM 
DRAINAGE 


Robinson’s  valuable  20-page 
booklet,  "Clay  Products  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Living  and  Easier  Farming" 
tells  you  how  to  use  perforated. 
Clay  Pipe  to  make  a  highly  ef¬ 
ficient  drainage  system.  How  to 
make  easy-flow,  safe  culverts. 
But  that’s  not  all!  It’s  full  of 
money-saving  farming  ideas. 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy! 

★ 

See  Your  Local 
Building  Supplies  Dealer 
for  Robinson  Clay  Pipe 

R-549-S 


AKRON  9  ,  OHIO 

L  -  A 


100  f’«£r  FENCE  t.u  $1 495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

Pasco  “No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
ticket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
pecial  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/Pi"xl  %"x4  ft. 
easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 


■shading ! 


50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD'. 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-51.  Brooklyn,  New  York 


RUPTURE-IASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  in  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  women, 


Right  at  left 

**$3»5 

DovW#...4.9S 


Mali  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  Or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-3,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  Farmall  H  Tractor,  like  new:  also  I2A 
Motorized  Combine,  A-l  shape;  I  Disston  Chain 
Saw,  sawed  less  than  90.000  ft.  logs.  One  1948  2*4- 
ton  Diamond  T  dump  truck,  actual  mileage  15,000; 
One  Slab  Saw  and  carrier,  also  three  lumber  carts; 
one  Farmall  M  Tractor  and  New  Holland  Baler, 
latest  style;  200  combination  doors,  all  sizes.  Prices 
upon  request.  Four-inch  drain  tile,  only  9c  each. 

JEMURZA  LUMBER  COMPANY. 
SHERBURNE.  NEW  YORK,  PHONE  75-Y-I2 


20  Million  Trees 

Evergreen  seedlings  and  Z|  VfJID 
transplants.  Fruit  and  Shade*’  ' 
trees.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


FARM  SPECIALTY  PAINTS 

High  Quality  paints  for  barns,  homes,  machines  and 

roofs.  Aluminum  $2.70,  Red  Lead  $3.75,  Flat  White 
52.60,  Enamel  White  $3.00,  Roof,  Barn  and  Silo  Red 
SI. 90.  Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Other  Brices. 

G.  F.  RITTER  AND  SON.  INC.. 

96  12  101  AVENUE,  OZONE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


RpCC6ood  side  line,  pleasure,  profit,  pollcmrion. 

^  Send  $1.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  in 
Loekeeping" (new  Edition)*  5  seasonal  instruction  bulle- 

'■as.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R-4,  Hamilton.  III. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Arelox  prints  and 
-  1  rofessional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 

Vrviee.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


hotbed  sash 

i  ri, ..J?  Ftt  x  6  Ft.  Last  used  Spring  1948. 
LEWIS  &  VALENTINE,  ROSLYN,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  — 

„  COMBINES, 
COB  STONE, 


ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 
PLOWS,  DRILLS.  PLANTERS. 
PHONE  838.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
Information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


best  to  prune  these  laterals  to  one  or 
two-bud  spurs  rather  than  cutting 
the  lateral  close  to  the  primary  cane. 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  productivity 
of  the  buds  depending  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  base  of  the  cane,  on 
the  exposure  to  light  the  preceding 
summer,  on  the  maturity,  and  on  the 
vigor  of  the  cane  on  which  they  are 
borne. 

Big  Vines  Best 


To  summarize,  the  size  of  crop  is 
related  to  the  number  of  buds  left 
for  fruiting,  and  the  number  of  buds 
left  for  fruiting  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  vine  as  measured  by  the 
weight  of  one-year-old  prunings. 
This  means  that  the  vineyardist 
should  strive  to  grow  as  big  a  vine 
as  there  is  room  on  the  trellis.  With 
balanced  pruning  the  grape  grower 
can  get  the  biggest  crops  from  the 
most  vigorous  vines.  It  should  be 
here  mentioned  that  this  balanced 
pruning  has  been  tried  and  it  works 
on  the  Four-cane  Kniffen,  the  Six- 
cane  Kniffen,  the  Umbrella  Kniffen 
and  the  Chautauqua  training  systems. 
The  choice  of  a  good  training  system 
is  wholly  separate  from  the  choice  of 
the  proper  number  of  buds  to  leave 
for  fruiting. 

The  published  data  from  the  ex¬ 
perimental  vineyards  at  Fredonia 
show  the  superiority  of  the  Kniffen 
systems  to  the  Chautauqua  system  of 
training.  The  Umbrella  Kniffen  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  desirable  for 
Concord  and  Fredonia.  This  training 
system  is  an  old  one  but  has  not  had 
the  use  which  it  apparently  deserves. 
For  large  cluster  size,  it  is  the  best 
training  system  we  have  tried;  when 
balance  pruned,  it  yields  as  well  or 
better  than  other  systems.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  in  progress  on  the 
fertilization,  tillage,  and  manuring  of 
vineyards  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways 
to  get  more  vine  growth  and  hence  a 
higher  tonnage  of  mature  gi-apes. 

New  York  Nelson  Shaulis 


1949  4-H  Garden  Program 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  through¬ 
out  the  nation  who  pledged  their 
‘‘hands  to  larger  service’/  last  year, 
are  expected  again  to  enroll  in  the 
1949  National  4-H  Garden  program. 
Thirty-seven  States  have  accepted  the 
program  the  National  Committee  on 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  work  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  activity  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Last  year  nearly 
375,000  4-H  Club  members  ranging 
in  age  from  10  to  21  years  planted 
and  tended  approximately  80,000 
acres  of  garden.  Born  of  wartime 
necessity,  the  National  4-H  Garden 
contest  was  first  launched  in  1942. 
Peacetime  has  not  lessened  the  in¬ 
centive  to  produce  good  foodstuffs. 

Records  are  kept  of  costs,  progress 
and  money  returns  as  part  of  the 
4-H  requirements.  County  Exten¬ 
sion  agents  and  local  club  leaders 
organize  and  encourage  the  youth  to 
learn  now  to  care  for  and  manage  a 
well-planned  garden,  carry  out  a 
program  of  disease  control,  and  mar¬ 
ket  surplus  produce.  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  best  better,  products  are 
exhibited  at  county,  district  and  State 
fairs,  as  well  as  in  community  com¬ 
petition.  Each  4-H  Club  member  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  garden  program  has  an 
opportunity  to  win  one  of  four  county 
medal  awards  provided  by  Allis 
Chalmers.  Also  a  State  award  of  an 
all-expense  trip  to  the  1949  National 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago,  and  a 
chance  to  become  a  candidate  for  one 
of  eight  $300  scholarships. 


Books  for  the  Handymai 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.0 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.9 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.7 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.5 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.2 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 

Farm  Manual . 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.1 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.7 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2  5 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  2  C 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1  c 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorke 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  1 
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State  -wide  service  brought  you  by 
affiliation  of  Two  Great  Organizations . 


Cl 

Manu 


Manufacturers  of  the 
famous  Clark  Cutaway 
harrows,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  nationally  leading  lines  of  farm  im¬ 
plements—  now  distributes  in  New  York 
State,  through  your  local  Clark  dealers  . . . 


H0RN-DRAULIC 

1/ 


LOADERS 


—  the  rugged,  sure-footed  loader  with 
twin  lifting  cylinders,  that  enables  your 
tractor  to  add  the  use  of  5  loading  and 
lifting  tools. 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 

CORN— 
UNADILLA  SILOS 


'^^STRAWBERRIES 


f)lANT5 

1  THAT  i 
LEASE  A 


Juice -tight!  Air-tight! 
Pressure-tight!  .... 

The  Unadilla  has  pat¬ 
ented  features  especially 
designed  for  the  greater 
weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel 
dowels  that  knit  all  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Order 
a  Unadilla  from  your  dealer 
now  and  assure  yourself  of 
having  a  Unadilla  in  1949. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies 

Free  1949  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  45  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


-.very  Drawer  snout u  nave  Kayner’s 

I  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
i  Varieties  meet  every  need.  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also; 

-  Grapes, Blueberries, Raspberries. Boyseu- 

berrxes.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


BKfcWJ  „ 

|»!T  Plants  produce.  They're  stocky,  vigor- 
fcJfAjj , ous,  true  to  name,  full  of  vitality  and 
.  ready  to  grow.  Reasonable  prices. 

Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  Salisbury,  Md. 

PREMIER  strawberry  plants  $2.25-100:  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING  $3.50-100:  MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 
$4.00-100;  ROBINSON  and  RED  STAR  $3.50-100: 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  red  raspberry  $5.00-100. 
Fresh  dug.  -  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.  D-  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants:  Premier.  Catskill,  Scarlet  Beauty, 
Howard,  Pathfinder,  Fairland,  25-JI.25;  50-$2.00: 

!00-$3.06;  300-S8.50;  500-$I2;  !000-$20.  Streamliner 
Everbearing,  25-SI.75:  50-S3.25;  I00-S5.  Sunrise  or 
Taylor  Raspberry  25-$3.50;  1 00-$ 1 2.  Shipment  prepaid. 
WALTER  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

Blueberry  Plants  Certified 

Two  yr.  old  12-20*  $6.00  per  doz.  Bearing  age  24-30" 
$9.00  per  doz.  Write  for  Wholesale  Prices. 
CLIFFORD  NOBCROSS  &  SON.  MT.  HOLLY.  N.  J. 

-  ALL  MAKES  CHAIN  SAWS;  PARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BA1NBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  S586 

PLANT  GARDENS  EASILY/ 

Plant  your  garden  //  Indexed  for  more 
the  quick  and  easy  j  than  40  kinds  of 
way  with  a  SO  &  /•/  flower  and  vegetable 

SO,  then  fertilize  j:  seeds.  Sows,  covers, 
along  the  row  n  marks  next  row  at  one 
with  this  little  j  operation.  Excellent 
drill  that  sows  for  spreading  fertilizer 

pinches,  pack-  jl  alongside  the  row. 
ets,  or  pounds  j  PRICES  POSTPAID 

without  drib-  DRILL  only  . $3.80 

ble  or  waste.  M  with  Marker  . $4.25 

with  ext.  Hopper 

ffL  (for  fertilizer) . $4.15 

with  both  Marker 
and  Hopper  $4.60 
Writs  to  Ospt.  R 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  no,  Chatham 

JCCfcfCK  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


I00K  UKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  so.  2nd  St  Hack^VaX  N.  J. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
MAKING  &  MARKETING  SUPPLIES 

And  samples  of  our  beautiful  labels  with  complete 

prices.  Write  SUGAR  BUSH  SUPPLIES  COMPANY, 
BOX  No.  1107.  LANSING  4.  MICHIGAN 

Wallpaper  Clearance  Sale 

Reputable  New  York  Dealer  desires  to  dispose  of  large 
supply  of  current  patterns.  Write  for  samples,  describe 
room,  color  and  type.  Thermometer  with  each  order  at 
no  extra  cost.  G.  F.  RITTER  &  SON,  INC. 

96  12  101  AVENUE.  OZONE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

—Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address. 

WIG.  ABINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


NATIONAL  MOWER  CO. 

833  Cromwell  Ave.,  $».  Paul  4,  Minn 


The  National  Sickle  Bar  Mower  has  a  proven 
record  of  satisfaction.  38"  Sickle  cuts  gross, 
hay,  weeds.  Full  pnuematic  tires,  two  clutches, 
good  traction,  easy  to  handle.  Used  for  years 
by  U  S.  Gov't.,  Railroads,  State  Highways, 
Farms.  Estates,  Orchards,  Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  etc. 

KEEPS  GROUNDS  ClEAM  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


STANDARD  SMALL^ARM 


SMALL*FARM  TRACTORS  E 


Plow' 

Seed  ^  Gardeners,  Florists.  Nurseries, 
FruitGrowers,  Pouitrymen. 

1  &  2  Cylinders 

High  Wheels.  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. . 

Do  Belt  Work — Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Avenue  601-a  West  26th  Street 
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A  review  of  the  legislative  picture: 
The  filibuster  was  not  holding  up 
anything  in  the  way  of  important 
farm  legislation,  early  this  month; 
not  strictly  speaking.  More  important 
farm  bills  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  price  supports,  a  long  range  farm 
program  and  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  most 
cases  hadn’t  even  been  introduced. 

It  appears  that,  with  or  without 
filibusters,  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  wrangling  and  legislative  delays 
preceding  action  of  any  kind. 

•H  •5*  *!■ 

Farm  bills  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  any  great  detail.  Here  is 
a  quick  summary  of  what  some  of 
them  would  do: 

The  usual  quota  of  farm  income 
tax  bills  are  in.  They  would  provide 
for  deduction  from  income  taxes  of 
expenses  incurred  in  soil  and  water 
conservation;  deduction  of  expense 
of  levelling  farm  land;  to  extend  the 
time  for  farmer-filings  of  estimated 
income  tax  returns;  to  permit  farm¬ 
ers  to  carry  over  and  carry  back  net 
operating  losses  for  eight  years  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

There  is  a  bill  in  to  defer  farm 
boys  from  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

There  is  a  bill  in  to  make  $20 
million  available  to  U.  S.  D.  A.  for 
grants  to  aid  States,  counties  and 
municipalities  in  establishing  mar¬ 
kets  at  which  farmers  may  sell  their 
products. 

Another  bill  would  provide  that 
fertilizer  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  be  registered  with  U.  S.  D.  A. 
The  measure  attempts  to  safeguard 
against  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
contents  and  effectiveness  of  fertil¬ 
izers. 

Rep.  Stephen  Pace  (D.,  Ga.),  once 
again  has  introduced  his  bill  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  cost  of  farm  labor  in 
computing  the  parity  price. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pointing  to  1,100  abuses,  and 
charging  an  “enormous  subsidy  from 
the  public  treasury,”  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas  (D.,  Okla.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  this 
month  introduced  a  bill  to  separate 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  and  the  Extension  Service  in 
States  where  any  formal  connection 
exists. 

Thomas  quoted  the  report  of  a 
joint  committee  which  was  set  up  in 
the  Fall  of  1946  by  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  committee, 
in  a  September  1,  1948,  report  found 
that,  “it  is  not  sound  policy  for  Ex¬ 
tension  to  give  preferred  service  to 
any  farm  organization  or  to  be  in  a 
position  of  being  charged  with  such 
actions.”  The  committee  concluded 
that  connections  between  Extension 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  should  be 
ended  forthwith. 

Thomas  contends  that  situations 
exist  in  many  States  which  are  “ex¬ 
tremely  harmful  to  the  Extension 
Service.”  Said  Thomas:  “It  has  sub¬ 
jected  that  Service  to  charges  of  im¬ 
proper  conduct  in  its  relationships 
which  have  reflected  upon  it  and  been 
hurtful  to  it.  It  has  tended  to  limit 
Extension’s  contracts  to  the  members 
of  the  private  organization  in  scores 
and  possibly  hundreds  of  counties, 
when  it  should  serve  all  farmers 
equally.  It  has  caused  men  and 
women  on  the  public  payroll  to  give 
their  time  to  the  work  of  the  private 
organization.  ...” 

The  bill  which  Thomas  introduced 
would  withhold  Federal  matching 


funds  from  State  Extension  Services 
where  preferential  arrangements  are 
not  ended.  The  National  Farmers’ 
Union  has  been  pushing  for  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bill  like  this  one,  and  the 
National  Grange  has  also  contended 
that  such  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  refused  to  comment  on  the 
bill,  except  to  point  out  that  its  last 
convention  adopted  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  extension  program, 
its  operation  and  its  relationship  to 
farm  organizations,  are  matters  of 
State  concern  and  determination 
should  be  left  to  the  individual 
States.  The  Farm  Bureau  also  com¬ 
ments  that  it  receives  little  direct 
benefit  from  any  connections  which 
exist  between  it  and  the  Extension 
Service  and,  to  the  contrary,  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  all  farmers,  regardless 
of  farm  organization  affiliation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Apparent  in  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  a  strengthening  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  favor  rigid  90 
per  cent  of  parity.  A  number  of 
factors  are  involved,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  Congressional 
mailbags  are  filling  rapidly  with 
letters  from  farmers,  most  of  them 
worried  about  the  future  and  asking 
for  high  level  supports. 

Though  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange  remain  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  lower,  flexible  price  supports,  if 
they  really  reflect  the  opinions  of 
their  respective  memberships,  then 
the  letters  Congress  are  receiving 
must  not  reflect  “farmer  opinion.” 
The  letters  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  90  per  cent,  with  consider¬ 
able  support  for  outright  100  per 
cent  of  parity.  So  one  indication  or 
the  other  must  be  wrong. 

Congressmen,  in  the  main,  are  trust¬ 
ing  their  mailbags  more  than  the 
leadership  of  the  farm  organizations. 

Weighing  the  scales  is  the  fact  that 
the  parity  ratio  on  February  15  had 
dropped  to  105,  lowest  since  July, 
1942.  Prices  farmers  pay  have  re¬ 
mained  close  to  record  levels;  prices 
they  receive  have  dropped.  Prospects 
for  1949  indicate  lowered  gross  in¬ 
come  for  farmers,  while  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  remain  up.  Unless  total  crop 
and  livestock  production  can  ap¬ 
proach  last  year’s  total,  the  drop  in 
income  may  exceed  10  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  issue  reassuring  state¬ 
ments.  They  believe  that  1949  will  be 
as  good  a  year  for  farmers  as  any  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  two.  But  Congressmen 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  present 
high-level  supports  should  not  be 
continued. 

&  #  *  #  * 

Proposals  for  extension  of  social 
security  to  new  groups  of  people 
bring  farmers  very  much  into  the 
picture,  and  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  farmers  have  not  been  writing 
their  Congressmen.  Meanwhile,  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  latest  complete 
figures  available  —  they  cover  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  —  shows  that 
some  farm  labor  was  already  cov¬ 
ered,  though  not  much. 

U.  S.  total  of  workers  employed 
on  farms  in  whose  accounts  social 
security  payments  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  was  only  19,454. 
Workers  in  “agricultural  and  similar 
services”  for  whom  social  security 
payments  were  made  by  employers, 
totalled  34,697.  Workers  on  New  York 
farms  for  whom  payments  were  made 
during  the  period  totalled  916;  and 
classified  as  in  “agricultural  and 
similar  services”  in  the  State  were 
2,093. 

Present  proposals  contemplate 
covering  all  hired  hands  and  the 
farm  operators  as  well.  Most  likely 
method  of  tax  collection  would  in- 
colve  purchase  of  stamps  by  farm 
operators.  They  would  then  paste 


these  stamps,  in  relation  to  earnings, 
in  books  held  by  the  workers  and  in 
their  own  books.  The  books  would  be 
turned  into  social  security  offices  for 
proper  crediting. 

The  big  question  mark  on  Capitol 
Hill  revolves  around  whether  farm¬ 
ers  actually  want  to  be  covered 
under  the  social  security  program. 

sf;  #  He  * 

USD  A  for  the  first  time,  this 
month  announced  a  parity  figure  for 
manufacturing  milk  separate  from 
that  for  all  milk.  This  was  done 
under  Congressional  prodding,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  spread  between 
prices  on  milk  in  bottles  and  prices 
on  milk  going  into  manufactured 
dairy  products.  The  action  appeared 
to  be  “too  little  and  too  late,” 
though.  Dairy  area  congressmen 
were  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
announced  figure.  It  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  support  price  of  $3.12  for 
3.9  butterfat  milk,  and  this  was  held 
to  be  far  too  low. 

So  there  is  more  trouble  ahead  for 
USD  A  officials  on  this  subject.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  oleo  hearings 
were  concluded  on  March  4,  several 
key  Congressmen  were  pressing  for 
the  first  open  date  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  calendar. 
They  hoped  to  call  USDA  people 
back  on  the  carpet  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  print, 
hearings  will  likely  already  have 
started.  The  dairy  congressmen  now 
propose  to  push  a  bill  spelling  out  in 
detail  exactly  what  USDA  must  do 
and  when  it  must  do  it  as  far  as 
supporting  milk  prices  is  concerned. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

Recognizing  that  increasing  per- 
acre  yields,  coupled  with  falling  per- 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes  was 
resulting  in  certain  dangers  to  the 
entire  price  support  program,  the 
National  Potato  Council  has  decided 
to  go  all-out  to  promote  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes.  The  Council 
has  opened  a  Washington  office  for 
the  purpose. 

It  says:  “The  sometimes  spectacu¬ 
lar  methods  of  handling  potatoes 
under  the  (price  support)  program 
have  served  not  only  to  give  potatoes 
a  ‘black  eye’  but  also  have  had  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  entire  support 
program.  Potato  growers  have 
reached  the  realization  that  they 
must  help  themselves  through  an 
educational  program  in  an  effort  to 
increase  consumption  of  potatoes.” 

The  Council  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  dropping  supports  on  po¬ 
tatoes  to  60  per  cent,  and  advocated 
this  move  long  before  it  was  actually 
taken.  They  explain  that  “farmers 
who  have  been  in  the  potato  business 
for  many  years  are  of  the  opinion 
that  support  prices  should  serve  as 
‘insurance’  against  price  collapse 
rather  than  as  an  inducement  to 
growers  to  overproduce.” 

sje  »Je  #  ^ 

United  States  average  prices  on 
farm  poultry  rations  were  at  $3.62 
per  cwt.  in  mid-January;  the  same  as 
a  month  earlier,  but  29  per  cent  be¬ 
low  January  of  a  year  ago.  The  egg- 
feed,  chicken-feed,  and  turkey-feed 
ratios  were  all  more  favorable  to 
farmers  than  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile, 
the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board, 
USDA,  estimates  that  about  seven  per 
cent  more  farm  chickens  are  likely  to 
be  raised  in  1949  than  in  1948.  A  25 
per  cent  increase  in  turkey  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  for  1949. 

Harry  Lando 


Amazing  VALUE! 


This  Imported  SWISS 

RAILROAD 

,  _  Design  WATCH 

Chain  and  Knife  - 


rw; 

Qj  plus  40c  _ 

W  Great  Timepiece 


J'S 

s  40c  Fed.  Tax 


Standard  size  men's  watch  .  .  stem-wind, 
stem-set.  Pre-tested  for  accuracy  by  master 

I  r  411/1.  _ -  Swiss  craftsmen.  Smart 

simulated  silver  case. 

Wear  it  on  your  belt  t 


'  ALL  THESE  EXTRAS 


i»5;  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST! 


Fine  Pocket  Knife.  2 
honed  blades  of  tempered 
steel,  gleaming  simulated 
silver  handle. 

1  Your  Choice  of  Initials  In 
,  Simulated  Silver. 
Fit  right  on  chain! 
Smart  and  person¬ 
alized) 


'SCOPE 


Clip  gleaming  chain  to 
belt  and  show  richlyf 
shaped  initials  and  knife. 

Wear  it  on  your  vest  I 

Chain  makes  impressive* 
ornament .  . .  knife  anc$ 
initials  make  perfect 
watch  charms! 

Send  no  money!  We  send^ 
C.O.D.  You  pay  postman 
$5.95  plus  tax  and  post¬ 
age.  Or  SAVE  POSTAGE, 
send  $6.35  nowl 
Don't  Delay  t  Order  Today  I 

SALES  CO.,  W-3303 

1  Orchard  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

10-DAY 
lONEY  BACK, 
UARANTEEi* 
pot 


Soir StjSUSS 


1 


sar-iw/OAff/j/ff 


Use  it  for  sill 
forage  crops  — I 
silage,  ear  com,  [ 
beets,  peas,  etc.  I 
....  fits  a  n  y| 
standard  bolster! 
wagon,  .  .  .  load¬ 
ing  mechanism  | 
fits  any  rack.  . 
can  be  secured 
in  several  differ¬ 
ent  styles  .... 
pays  for  Itself 
In  cutting  your  labor  costs.  No  complicated  expensive 
transmitting  unit.  Simple  design  with  rugged  con¬ 
struction  to  last  a  ong  time  .  .  .  slid¬ 
ing  front  end  gate  unloading  .  .  rack 
unloads  to  the  rear  .  .  .  equipped  with 
"  "n  \  %  h.p.  motor.  Individual  self-unload- 

TM \  ing  units  available.  Will  handle  7 
'  fnO  \  ton  loads  of  green  silage  and  full  capa- 
\  u  **  c \  city  of  hay.  Call  on  your  implement 
,  k\Y“\  dealer  today — write  us  for  information. 


PERM  A -LEASE 

Wren  House 


fi  Hang  one  of  these  tested 
P  boxes  Just  once,  and  give 
tho  sure-to-como  tenant'' 
a  25  year  lease!  Exclusive 
. j  features  make  them  im- 
i  mediately  attractive  to 
b*!  wrens,  and  assure  their 

.  .  .  .....  j§j  perfect  condition  after 

.  ""i •-»»-«•••**:*»»  years  of  use  and  exposure. 

•  Made  of  Red  Cypress  —  The  Wood  Eternal. 

•  Assembled  with  solid  brass  hardware. 

•  Treated  with  Cuprinol  Non-Toxic  Preservative. 

•  Instant-Open.  Device  for  cleaning. 

•  Starling,  Sparrow,  Predator  proof. 

•  Complete  with  solid  copper  hanging  wire. 

•  Ventilated  —  Sanitary'  —  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  $3. 00 

Write  for  folder  on  other  houses  and  feeders. 

HILLSIDE  HARBOR 

LA  FAYETTE  NEW  YORK 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

March  8, 

1949: 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . . . 

$62.50 

$62.00 

$59.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts 

55.00 

64.00 

62.00 

60.75 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  55.50 

62.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. .  - 

69.50 

70.50 

68.25 

Linseed  meai,  34%  protein. . 

.  ..  71.00 

77.88 

78.25 

77.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. . 

.  ..  71.80 

73.62 

73.50 

Gluten  feed.  23%  protein.... 

.  ..  58.69 

63.17 

61.42 

White  Hominy  feed . 

. ..  50.50 

52.50 

52.00 

51.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

. ..  63.00 

65.00 

65.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . . 

.  .  .  60.00 

62.25 

62.00 

60.00 

1949  Quotas  now  being  made  up.  Act  now  to... 

MS  STOSS  WIRTS! 


Early  Spring  erection  requires  Immediate 
Action!  You  can  make  next  year  your  Best 
profit  year  if  you  order  your  new  GRANGE 
right  NOW!  Plan  'ahead  to  save  money. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
Grange  Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo.  Order 
a  Grange  early  and  BE  SURE! 

Only  Grange  gives  you 

P®”'  ■  Without  any  obligation  to 
struction  features  |  me  jn  any  way>  please  send 
luaranteed  to  keep  .  me  free  (; ran ge  folder  and  full  informa- 
eea  costs  uu  wn  ■  tjon  regarding  early  spring  erection  of  a 
—milk profits  UP!  |  GRANGE  Silo. 

Mail  coupon  for  ■ 
full  information  B 


TODAY  1 


NAME 


GRANGE  SILO  I  ADDRESS 
CO.  INC. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  j  . 


— -1 


All  these  and  many  more 


engineered  for  the 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 


Your  satisfaction  with  any  tractor — the  amount 
of  work  you  get  done,  the  hours  and  muscle  aches 
you  save,  the  extra  profit  you  make — all  of  these 
depend  upon  having  the  proper  implements  as 
well  as  upon  the  tractor  itself.  With  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  Implements,  you  have  the 
right  combination  because  tractor  and  implements 
are  planned  from  the  ground  up  to  work  together. 


Dearborn  Implements  give  farmers  the  rugged 
construction  they  like,  plus  the  uncompromising 
quality  that  means  long  life  and  low  lifetime  cost. 
All  but  a  very  few  can  be  attached  or  detached 
in  three  swift  operations,  saving  precious  working 
time  in  the  field.  Dearborn  Implements  are  easy 
to  transport,  easy  to  use,  easy  to  service,  easy  to 
store — and  they  do  stand  up. 

And  every  Dearborn  Implement  is  specially  engi¬ 
neered  to  work  at  its  best  with  the  Ford  Tractor. 

A  few  of  the  implements  in  this  great  line  are 
illustrated  here.  Many  more  are  available,  making 
it  possible  to  keep  a  Ford  Tractor  profitably  busy 
anywhere,  any  time,  all  ’round  the  farm — making 
it  a  real  “Year  ’Round  Tractor.” 

0EAR80RN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


Dearborn  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


Dearborn  Lift-Type  Disc  Harrow 


Dearborn  Tandem  “B”  Disc  Harrow 


Dearborn  Scoop 


Dearborn  Disc  Plow 


Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Manure 
and  Material  Loader 


Dearborn  Spring  Shank  Cultivator 


It  marks  the  headquarters  of 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer.  He  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion  sell  Ford  Tractors  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
and  offer  you  expert  service 
and  genuine  parts.  Under  this 
sign,  you  will  find  a  genuine 
interest  in  serving  you  well. 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 


fane  ttuU  ^ecatte  ie  'WvUUny 
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TRACTORS  IN  ONE* 


*By  merely  changing  the  front  end  (a  matter  of  minutes 
and  a  few  bolts)  the  Cockshuit  "30”  can  be  either  a 
Row  Crop  or  "Standard”  model. 


THE  COCKSHUTT  "30” 

Featuring  ‘Live'  Power  Take-Off 

New  and  revolutionary,  the  "Live”  Power  Take-Off  picks  off  power  from  the 
fly  wheel  instead  of  going  through  the  ground  drive  clutch  and  its  driven  shaft. 
Its  separate  clutch  provides  controlled  power  at  all  times  . . .  and  does  not  affect 
the  forward  motion  of  the  tractor.  With  "Live”  Power  you  can  start  tractor  forward 
with  Power  Take-Off  operating  corn  picker  at  full  speed  and  stop  with  it  still 
running.  Take-Off  operated  machines  do  not  depend  on  the  forward  speed 
of  your  tractor. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  Cockshutt  "30”  Tractor  .  . .  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we’ll  give  you  complete  details  and  specifications  as  well 
as  the  name  of  your  nearest  EUREKA-COCKSHUTT  Dealer. 


THE  MOWER  COMPANY 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Our  fine  oho  inehuht:  POTATO  CUTTERS  •  POTATO  PLANTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  CORN  PLANTERS  • 
HARROWS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  SPRAYERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  WEEDER-MULCHERS 


6ER  BLOWERS 


Blower  folders 
and  blueprints 
for  constructing 
your  own  forage 
wagon  with 
SKOOTER  wagon 
i  unloader.  Write  to  t 
factory— 


Save  Backwork 

The  6-fan  rotor  in  Smalley  Models  A 
and  C  Grain  and  Forage  Blowers  is 
balanced  like  a  dynamo,  cradled  in 
ball  bearings.  A  rush  of  air  is  all 
you  hear.  Simple,  safe  auger  plus 
anti-clog  forage  hooks  gives  posi- 
§  tive  feeding.  One  of  the  few 
blower  fans  able  to  handle  soy¬ 
beans  and  grains. 

NOW  THE  NEW 

FOLDBNG  BLOWER 

ONE  MAN  lifts  hopper,  or  tilts 
blower  onto  its  air  wheels  for 
transporting.  Folds  like  a 
jack  knife. 


J  Smalley  BLOWERS  J 


SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

577  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


s7«*wo*«fDm\ 

<f  CATAIOG  rnSKm 

8£t/£8£ZZ/fS 


’  Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Boyaeoberries,  Grapes  & 
AsparaOUs  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
in  our  '49  Berry  Book  A  Catalog.  (Nation-wide 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  60  Berry  St.„  Salisbury.  Md. 


Aluminum  LADDERS* 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  Lighter,  safer,  stronger  than  J 
wood.  Locked  pipe  rungs;  no  tubing;  hi-test  61  ■ 
8T  Aluminum  throughout.  Buy  direct  from  maker:  ■ 
Straight  ladders  $2  per  foot.  Fruit  pickers  made  I 
to  your  specifications.  Extension  ladders  $2.35  per  | 
foot,  no  charge  for  pulley  ropes,  locks,  safety  | 
shoes.  Send  check  or  M.O.,  no  C.O.D.  Booklet  free.  | 

CHART  ALUMINUM  CORP.  ■ 

BOX  444,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT  g 


UTILITY  KNIFE 


a  precision  tutting  instrument  with 
hundreds  of  uses  around 
farm  and  home  ... 


OO 


MAIL  $1. 

(WE’LL  PAY  POSTAGE) 


-  BLADE 

RETRACTS 
FOR  SAFE 
CARRYING 


For  eoch  GRIFH01D  knife,  or,  we’ll  send 
C.  0.  D.  Extra  blades  35c  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


rTTaluminum  handle  grips 
steel  cutting  blade  (also  holds 
"magazine-loading”  type  razor 
blades).  GRIFH0LD  knives  are 
widely  used  by  draftsmen,  model 
builders,  etc.  Handy  for  ripping 
bags  and  other  outdoor  jobs. 
Equally  handy  in  Mother’s  sew¬ 
ing  basket! 

GRIFFIN  MFG.  CO. 

191  Lyndhurst  St.,  Rochester  5,  N.Y. 


Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale 

The  30th  Annual  Country  Life 
Program  held  late  last  month  at 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute,  Farmingdale,  was 
favored  with  good  weather.  About 
12,000  people  attended  this  year’s 
events,  as  compared  with  10,500  the 
previous  year.  At  the  dinner  held  in 
connection  with  this  meeting  more 
than  300  guests  and  representatives 
of  over  100  farm  organizations  were 
in  attendance.  All  of  the  excellent 
food,  served  farm  style,  was  produced 
on  the  Institute’s  1,000  acres  of  farm 
land,  and  prepared  and  served  by 
members  of  the  student  body.  In  his 
brief  remarks,  Dean  Halsey  B.  Knapp 
pointed  cut  that  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  central  group  such  as  Country 
Life  was  to  permit  coordinated  effort 
for  service  through  all  the  varied 
branches  of  its  membership.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  real  success  in 
life  comes  through  service  to  others 
rather  than  being  measured  only  in 
terms  of  monetary  gain. 

Various  phases  of  farming  activi¬ 
ties  were  featured  in  each  of  the 
Institute’s  departments,  as  well  as  a 
dairy  cattle  fitting  and  showmanship 
contest  and  a  Long  Island  poultry 
exposition.  An  interesting  feature  at 
the  poultry  show  was  a  thermostatic 
controlled  exhibit  presented  by 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  called  the  “Miracle  of  Birth,” 
where  chicks  could  be  seen  picking 
out  of  their  shells,  and  then  soon 
emerging  and  developing  into  downy 
and  busy  forms  of  life.  It  proved  to 
be  a  never-ending  source  of  attrac¬ 
tion. 

In  the  chick  classes,  Harry  Schnell, 
Huntington,  won  first  prizes  on  his 
entries  of  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  also  Barred  Crossbreds; 
Lukert’s  Hatchery,  E.  Moriches,  won 
first  with  their  entry  of  sex-linked 
pullets,  and  th£ir  entry  of  New 
Hampshire  chicks  received  a  special 
award  rating  with  the  high  score  of 
99^;  Ketay’s  Hatchery  was  first  in 
the  broiler  crossbreds  with  their  en¬ 
try  of  Indian  River  chicks,  a  Dela¬ 
ware  x  New  Hampshire  cross.  In  the 
egg  classes  for  students,  R.  Jansten 
was  first  with  large  whites,  and  L. 
Brown,  first  with  medium  whites, 
both  of  Farmingdale.  In  the  4-H 
groups,  D.  Quick,  Smithtown,  was 
first  with  large  browns,  and  H.  Cox, 
Laurel,  was  first  with  medium 
browns;  in  the  commercial  classes, 
R.  Hogner,  Wyandanch,  won  first  in 
all  the  white  egg  classes,  and  also 
first  with  medium  browns;  L. 
Schlercher,  Hampton  Bays,  first 
with  extra  large  brown  eggs;  and 
W.  Willmott,  Huntington,  first  with 
large  browns. 

The  students  in  dairy  husbandry 
do  all  the  worl  vith  the  dairy  herd, 
including  handling  and  bottling  the 
milk,  thus  lear  .ing  by  doing.  This 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
George  L.  Franke.  In  the  student 
judging  contest,  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  counted  equally,  with  no  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  animals  presented. 
In  the  Holstein  cow  class,  J  ohn 
Blanchfield,  Hempstead,  won  first; 
the  Holstein  heifer  class  was  won  by 
Peter  Marks  of  Brooklyn,  he  going 
on  to  win  both  the  breed  and  grand 
championship  honors;  the  Holstein 
calf  class  was  won  by  George  Kilberg 
of  the  Bronx.  The  Guernsey  cow 
class  was  won  by  Fred  Franz,  Man- 
hasset,  who  also  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  for  this  breed;  the  Guernsey 
heifer  class  was  won  by  the  fitting 
and  showmanship  of  Walter  Raskopf 
of  Cambria  Heights.  A  handsome  lov¬ 
ing  cup,  offered  by  the  Institute, 
was  presented  by  Dean  Knapp  to 
Peter  Marks.  W.  D.  Brown,  Secre¬ 
tary,  N.  Y.  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  officiated  as  judge,  r.  w.  d. 


“One  thorn  of  experience  is  worth 
a  whole  wilderness  of  warning.”  — 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


Handles  Potatoes  and 
Tender  Produce 
without  Skinning 
or  Bruising 


Here’s  the  most  versatile  farm  elevator  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Adjustable  up  to  13  feet,  its  husky 
half  horse  electric  motor  (B&S  \x/z  H.P.  gas 
engine  optional)  lifts  1600  pounds  of  bags  or 
bales  .  250  to  350  pounds  of  bulk  potatoes  . . . 
in  one  minute. 

Special  flaps  (A)  under  every  flight  prevent 
bruising  of  tender  produce.  Extra  flaps  and 
flights  available. 

Total  length  only  16'  4".  Nicely  balanced  for 
one  man  handling.  You  can’t  find  a  more  coo* 
venient,  more  dependable  farm  aid. 

Write  hr  full  inhrmation  today. 

There  are  a  few  select  territories  open 
for  progressive  distributors  and  dealers. 


iSltUrkjQJ*  EARM  elevators 

INTERCOURSE  PENNSYLVANIA 


rNEW!  D.C.  ARC  WELDER-, 

200  AMPERES 


$ 

ONLY 


Money 

back 


10-day 

trial 


period 


Easily  mounted  on  your 
tractor.  Six  months’  guarantee.  Welding  range, 
0-250  amperes  by  dial  type  control.  Price  includes 
proper  pulley  for  your  application.  Write  today. 

LEJAY  MFG.  CO. 

— :  717  LEJAY  BLDG..  MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINN.— 


M/US 

De  D.T.  Resistant  FLIES 


HOUSE,  STABLE, 
DEER  AND 


CUSTOM 
SPRAYERSi- 
FARMERS! 

write  for  Effective  for  30  Days  in 

today™**  Dairy  Barns,  Stables,  Piggeries 
depth  O.  E.  LINCK  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


“Mota  Weed  Left”! 

Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  bladea 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  ‘‘BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  It  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prues  direct  to  you. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebr. 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in 
your  garden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


G***xmas  nrm 

We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year.  For 
sr>p'i,»l  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices,  write 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 
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LIGHTNING 
CONOUCTOR  CORP. 
GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


FREE 


t*°* 


fioitwitfi,  SM00TH0H 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


WET  CELLAR? 

tabawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

IABAWCO  Type  P 
(Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500  t*  rn 

Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  ’/*  ‘  n*”*' 

to  1/3  H.P.  motor.  ” 

West  of  Mississippi,  tsdcf  50  f. 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


Easier  h  Paster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
t  Oo  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt  11  lbs..  15  in.  long.  Only  $6  40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Oept.N.9,  IS  Oockor  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  §22500 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  IntoMoney’^^^ 
Bel  saw  Models 


Makes  Lumoer, 

ties,  shingles, 
crates. lath 
•tudding. 


_  Jlsaw  Model. 

in  10  to  24  foot  saw. 

In*  length#.  MECHANICAL 
.  FEED,  accurate  set  works  end 
litivedoga  Dae  tractor  or  old  onto 
Ine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 

of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

8E9S  Field MACHINERY  COMPANY 

8E9S  HOW  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 

BMSPMCe  - 

'  e,7  superior  stock.  WoU -branched  6  yr. 
tan.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Evprcrocn  catalog  write  — 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 


HOW  30,000  ANNUAL 
FARM  FIRES*  CAN 
BE  PREVENTED 

You’ve  seen  trees  split  and 
burned  bylightning.Think  what 
j  a  bolt  like  that  might  do  to  your 
home  and  outbuildings.  *//  this 
|  is  like  other  years  competent 
authorities  estimate  it  will  start 
j  30,000  farm  fires  and  do  much 
>  other  damage  besides. 

1  A  West  Dodd  System,  when 
.  properly  installed  by  factory 
trained  experts,  offers  almost 
100%  protection.  Approved  by 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers’.  Investigate  West  Dodd 
today.  Write  Dept.  B 

WEST  DODD 


STOP  LEAKS 

IN  CONCRETE, 

BRICK  AND  STONE 

CELLAR  WALLS 


Do  it  yourself,  from  the  inside— and  save 
money.  Check  every  leaky  wdt.  1  Fill 
and  seam  in  cellar  walls  and  pp- 

them  with  SmiJoth-On  No.  When 

ment,  using  a  trowel  or  stiff  hrusn.  w 
Smooth-On  sets,  you'll  find  leaking  sxoy 
ped.  Buy  Smooth-On  No.  7  in  lib-  ® 
or  iarger  size.  If  your  hardware 
hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


9. 

home  repair 

HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Filled 
with  handy  ways  to  stop  leak3. 
seal  cracks,  tighten  loose  pa«3. 
fixtures,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  Write 
Tor  YOUR  free  copy  now. 
SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO..  Dept.39tt 
570Communipaw  Avt-JerstrCity  4.N.J. 


PATENTS 


_ tosta-ts 

®ecor<*B.  Birth  Certificates  and  other  valuable 
with  '  •  per  Send  money  and  return  address 

pay  retim>  postage.  Quick  Service. 
Acme  Photo  Service,  620  1 0th  St..  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


r.  run  mle  ■ — — . 

T  k  AMnro^nM  TIMOTHY  MIXED.  BALED 
H.  AN D£R8QN,  Tuttlctown  Rd.,  GARDINER.  N.Y. 

ni1h,Sal,6',.Goo<J  used  Tractors,  Threshers,  Balers,  Saw- 
nuiis.  Boilers.  Husker-Shredders,  Hammer  Mills,  Farm 
Tllrestl&r  Supplies.  A.  S.  Young  Co.,  Kinzers,  Penna. 

•canvas  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

92r  wa,bu.CI}S■n#^,82,an,,  SWhP1#8  ATWOODS 
aZ  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGh  AhiTON.  N.  V. 


Triple- AiCharged  with  Fraud 

A  charge  of  fraud  in  relation  to 
limestone  operations  of  the  Triple-A 
Conservation  Program  was  hurled  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  month  by 
Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.). 

Williams  gave  facts  and  figures 
which  purported  to  prove  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  collusion  and  graft.  Al¬ 
though  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  declined  to  answer  the 
charges,  independent  investigation  by 
this  reporter  indicates  that  there  is 
little  possibility  of  actual  fraud. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  speci¬ 
fic  defense  from  USDA  sources,  de¬ 
fective  judgment  might  be  suspected. 

Certainly,  a  full-scale  Govern¬ 
ment  investigation  appears  to  be 
mandatory.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
this  June  30,  the  Triple-A  program, 
quite  apart  from  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  (a  separate  agency), 
will  have  cost  the  taxpayers  228 
million  dollars.  For  the  year  after 
that  date,  budgetary  requests  would 
total  290  million  dollars.  Any  hint  of 
improper  use  of  such  huge  funds 
should  automatically  call  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  Williams,  himself, 
demands. 

The  Delaware  Republican  charges 
fraud  in  five  Eastern  States,  includ¬ 
ing  his  own.  Others  in  which  the 
limestone  he  cites  has  been  used  are 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Sole  distributor  for  the 
limestone  in  New  York  State  is  GLF, 
with  headquarters  in  Ithaca. 

Williams  charged  that  “.  .  .in 
the  distribution  of  lime  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program 
certain  favored  contractors  have 
been  allowed  to  make  profits  rang¬ 
ing  as  high  as  300  per  cent  over  the 
original  cost  of  the  product,  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  deliver  an  inferior  pro¬ 
duct  at  prices  established  for  good 
lime.”  He  estimated  that  250,000  tons 
had  been  sold  under  questionable 
circumstances  in  the  five  Eastern 
States,  costing  farmers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  overcharges. 
He  said  that  the  material  was  actu¬ 
ally  described  by  the  shipper  as 
“common  sand”  and,  although  it  had 
some  value  as  limestone,  it  was  of  an 
extremely  low  grade  and  carried  a 
high  moisture  content. 

Senator  Williams  has  made  a 
thorough  study  and  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  all  the  facts.  He 
chose  to  hint  fraud  and  collusion  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  and  costli¬ 
est  programs.  If  a  complete  examin¬ 
ation  ot'  the  facts  completely  dis¬ 
proves  his  allegations,  Williams 
should  without  doubt  retire  from 
office.  There  should  be  some  limit 
even  to  the  license  to  distort  given  a 
Senator.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
found  that  the  charges  levelled  by 
the  Delaware  Republican  have  even 
the  slightest  basis,  then  there  should 
be  a  wholesale  house  ol£aning  in  the 
Triple-A.  '  H.  Lando 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

q.,  ....  PATRICK  O.  BEAVERS 

a42  COLOMBIAN  BLDG.  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


February  on  if.  Addison 
Knob 

We  enjoyed  the  mildest  February 
in  history  for  this  section.  If  this 
weather  continues,  we  may  open  a 
resort  here  and  compete  with 
Florida. 

The  fox  trappers  hired  by  the 
government  have  been  trapping  in 
our  vicinity  this  month.  There  is  no 
bounty  and,  as  the  pelts  are  paracti- 
cally  worthless,  the  foxes  are  over¬ 
running  the  farms.  Every  farmer 
shoots  those  that  he  can  to  protect 
his  livestock.  As  the  farmer  has  to 
help  pay  the  taxes  to  provide  this 
money  for  catching  foxes,  shouldn’t 
he  be  given  the  chance  to  earn  some 
of  it?  Many  a  farm  boy  would  wel¬ 
come  the  chance  to  earn  some  spend¬ 
ing  money  by  trapping  Of  course,  if 
the  fashion  designers  would  try,  I 
believe  they  would  come  up  with 
something  just  as  nice  or  nicer  made 
with  fox  furs  as  the  imitations  and 
“cat”  they  are  now  using.  If  fashion 
dictators  would  just  say  “fox  is  the 
thing,”  fox  furs  would  be  so  valuable 
that  a  bounty  wouldn’t  be  needed. 

The  government  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  are  yelling  “surplus”  for 
eggs,  and  the  price  is  dropping.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  wouldn’t  make  such 
a  fuss,  there  wouldn’t  be  such  a  drop. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  many 
would  rather  be  caught  committing 
a  crime  than  to  be  seen  buying  any¬ 
thing  there  is  plenty  of.  Remember 
how  they  begged  for  steaks  during 
the  so-called  shortage  but  left  the 
other  cuts  untouched.  mrs.  w.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


With  a  Massey-Harris  No.  28 

•  •  •  the  Plow  with  the  3  Exclusive  Features 


^^ne-third  of  all  the  horsepower  you 
use  is  needed  for  plowing.  That’s 
why  it  is  so  important  to  get  a  light 
draft  plow.  The  right  plow  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  another  reason.  Good  plow¬ 
ing  is  the  first  step  in  making  a  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  28 — packed  with  all  the 
“know  how”  of  more  than  100  years 
of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X” 
Frame,  the  No.  28  smiles  at  tough 
soils  that  twist  less  sturdy  plows  out 
of  alignment. 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  same  high  position  (JVz  *) 
regardless  of  plowing  depth— saves 
time  at  the  end  lands. 


Cone  type  wheel  bearings,  chilled 
to  extra  hardness,  easily  adjusted  for 
wear,  keep  the  wheels  always  running 
true. 

Teamed  up  with  your  Massey. 
Harris  Tractor— or  any  tractor— the 
No.  28  Plow  will  do  more  and  better 
plowing,  for  a  longer  time,  and  at 
lower  cost.  Your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  can  show  you  why.  In  2-,  3-, 
4-,  and  5 -bottom  sizes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Buyer’s  Guide  which  describes 
the  full  line  of  Massey-Harris  Farm 
Equipment.  Address  Dept.  40, 

The  MASSEY-HARRIS  Company 

Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Ta 


e  a  Look  at  your  Fields 

If  They’re  Full  of  High  Places,  Low  Spots,  Small  Ponds 


and  Gullies.  SMOOTH  and  level  the 
Surface  with  an  . . . 


EVER SM AN  rfufowtcitic 

LAND  LEVELER  WD1RT  MOVER 


Her#’*  a  machine  that  level*  land  AUTOMATICALLY, 
using  your  own  tractor.  Smooths,  levels,  pulverizes 
the  soil... making  a  fine  seed  bed  as  the  machine 
moves  along.  Replaces  rollers,  packers,  spike  tooth 
harrows.  Eversman  leveled  surfaces  make,  planters, 
cultivators  and  harvesting  equipment  work  faster, 
smoother  and  with  less  wear  and  tear.  Now  easy 
to  eliminate  dead  furrows,  back  furrows,  ridges  in 
old  fence  rows,  fill  small  gullies. 

With  Eversman  It  Is  easy  td  fill  In  low  areas  and 
pot  holes  that  gather  water,  making  it  possible  for 
comparatively  flat  fields  to  surface  drain  them- 


selves  without  ditches.  Invaluable  when  building 
grass  woterways  and  preparing  ground  for  perma¬ 
nent  seeding.  Excellent  for  plane-ing  slopes  before 
terracing  and  contouring.  Used  on  the  farms  of 
America  since  1928.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 


MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  12  •  Curtis  and  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colo. 
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Build  your  hogs  a  wallow  of  concrete  made  of  Lehigh 
Cement.  They’ll  be  more  comfortable :  :  :  gain  weight  faster 
through  the  summer  heat.  Here’s  what  farm  records  show: 
hogs  with  sanitary  concrete  wallows  as  compared  to  those 
without,  average  14  lbs.  more  gain  on  10  lbs.  less  feed  per 
100  lbs.  of  weight  gain. 

Make  bigger  profits  on  your  hogs.  Save  more  shoats  per 
litter.  Keep  them  on  concrete  from  farrowing  to  market: 
Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound  advice  on  all  con¬ 
crete  construction  work.  See  him  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town: 

ftftftfl  3  men  and  a  boy . .  .©in  3  days . . .  with ^£^43  sacks  of  Lehigh 
Cement . .  ,/v^4  cu.  yds.  sand  and  5'A  cu.  yds.  gravel . . .  nftjr_with 
a  concrete  mixer , . .  CAN  BUILD  THIS  15-HOG  WALLOW  AMD  FEEDING  FLOOR. 

If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed  concrete,  you  can  do 
the  work  with  less  labor. 


Mud  wallows  harbor  harmful  bacteria,  may  spread 
disease.  And  a  mud-hole  hog  contaminates  the 
food  it  eats. 


FOR  MORE  WEIGHT  .  .  .  with  less  feed 


LEHIGH 

.SiCEMENTSfSi 


A  clean  concrete  wallow  safeguards  hog  health — 
saves  work  for  you.  Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the 
extra  profits  you  make. 

Photographs  by  Portland  Cement  Association. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  allentown,  pa.  .  Chicago,  ill.  .  spokane,  wash. 


V  EASIER  TO  CLEAN 

V  LASTS  LONGER 

V  WORKS  BETTER 

Here's  why  thousands  of  farmers  agree 
Mount  Vernon  is  the  best  fertilizer 
spreader  they've  ever  owned.  Quick- 
removable  agitators  make  fast,  thorough 
cleaning  possible.  No  fertilizer  is  left  to 
corrode  and  ruin  equipment  before  its 
time.  This  exclusive  feature  alone  makes 
Mount  Vernon  a  better  buy. 

But  farmers  are  enthusiastic,  too,  about 
its  accurate,  uniform  distribution  of  all 
ordinary  chemical  fertilizers  and  lime. 
And  it's  perfect  for  broadcast  seeding  of 
lespediza,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  other 
cover  crops.  They  also  like  the  handy 
tractor  control,  disengaging  clutch,  all- 
steel  welded  hopper,  improved  towbar 
assembly  and  the  host  of  other  cleverly 
engineered  features. 

See  the  labor-saving  Mount  Vernon 
Spreader  at  your  dealer  now. 

TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

You  can't  beat  it  for  backing  into  a  barn 
.  .  .  making  sharp  turns  .  .  .  moving  in 
tight  places  .  .  .  and  you  get  better  trac¬ 
tion.  Use  it  for  hauling  hay,  crops,  live¬ 
stock,  fertilizer,  implements  . . .  everything 
on  your  farm.  All  steel  construction  with 
exclusive  "torque-tube"  chassis  which 
resists  the  shocks  of  heavy  loads.  7  ft.  x 
12  ft.  tilting,  wood  plank  platform  speeds 
loading  and  dumping.  This  handy  all¬ 
purpose  wagon  is  priced  amazingly  low. 
See  it!  Try  it! 

FREE  FOLDERS  give  full  details  on 
Spreader  and  Wagon.  Write  us  and 
send  name  of  your  dealer. _ 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

248  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


There  Is  no  other  like  It! 

The  digger  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  Quick  hitch  to  any 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Fast¬ 
est  power  auger  return.  Heavy  hi- 
speed  two  flight  auger.  Safety 
clutch  prevents  damage,  elimi¬ 
nates  shear  pins.  Strictly  one-man 
machine.  Trench  digging  attachment. 
Write  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,5-977  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kat. 


Patents 

PeuliPK 


Ever  ask  who  makes 
the  Red  and  White  Top  Silo? 

It’s  a  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO! 

For  several  years  now,  everybody  has  been  asking 
— "Who  makes  the  red  and  white  top  Silo?" — and 
the  answer,  as  many  people  know,  is  HARDER. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  you  too  have  seen  many  of 
these  Silos  throughout  the  countryside.  Well — when 
you  do  —  you  can  now  say  —  "There’s  another 
HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO." 

Just  make  a  note  sometime  how  many  you  seef 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  around  —  and  notice, 
too,  how  much  they  improve  adjoining  farm  build¬ 
ings.  These  money  making,  money  saving  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILOS  give  you  a  maximum  of 
service  and  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  equally  popular  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO— Here’s 
what  you  get  in  a  Harder  Wood  Stave  Silo— 

More  than  50  years  of  successful  Silo  con¬ 
struction.  None  of  the  annoyances  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs  of  ordinary  Silos.  The  last  word  in 
a  modern  Silo  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Greater  strength,  convenience  and  safety  with 
many  years  of  dependable  service. 

Order  yours  today  or  write  for 
descriptive  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobles  kill.  New  York 


SHAW 

m r g.  co. 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

CHAW 

•UFduallWW 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
nour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  —  The  ShaW 
Du-AU  or  Peppy-Pai  does  many  jobs 
quickly  and  easily.  Plows,  cultivates, 
harrows,  disks,  bulldozes,  sprays,  hauls! 
grinds,  and  saws  wood. 

BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK— Sturdy, 
extra-strength  construction  means  loW 
upkeep,  long  life.  Year’s  guarantee. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 
Buy  direct  or  through  your  dealer!  Al¬ 
most  anyone  who  owns  a  garden  can 
afford  a  Shaw  Du-AU  or  Peppy  Pal.  Mass 
production  holds  prices  down- 
quality  up. 

RIDING  TRACTORS 

4  models,  from 6  to  12  H  H.P.,  68 
in.  wheelbase,  36  in.  wide,  24  in. 
plant  clearance. Hand  or  electric 
starter.  Improved  steering  de¬ 
vice,  brakes  enclosed  in  differen¬ 
tial  housing  shaft.Heavier  frame 
and  bearings.  Standard  hitch  for 
trailers  and  wagons.  Plow,  har¬ 
row,  cultivator,  cutter  bar,  snow  plow, 
bulldozer  available. 

FREE]  lUustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  lists  —  write  today! 
4703  FrontSt.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 
668F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus, O 


SHAVE  don’t  SCRAPE 

New  edge  on  dull  blades  in  30  seconds.  LITHIDE 
gives  scores  of  fine  6haves  from  all  type  blades.  Hones 
at  correct  angle.  Excellent  also  for  straight  razors. 
Made  by  manufacturer  of  finest  hones  for  barbers  for 
25  years.  SEND  $1.00.  Money-Back  Guarantee 
H.  M.  PARK,  Distributor 

509  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Representatives  Wanted 


Over  one-third  of  all  fires  are  caused  by  light¬ 
ning.  It  can  wipe  out  lifetime  savings  in  a  split 
second.  Thompson’s  "World’s  Best’’  Lightning 
Protection  positively  prevents  this 
needless  destruction.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

Lightning  Rod  Manufacturers  Since  1910 

604  41  sf  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

Lift  type  <350  lbs.)  and  pull  type  (300  lbs.),  23 
teeth,  two  section,  flexible.  Quality  implement.  Tested 
and  proved  in  field.  PRICED  RIGHT.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

HAMILL  MFG.  CO.  INC.,  Pleasant  Ridgo,  Michigan 


NAILS  $8.00 

150  POUND  KEG  FARMERS  MIXED. 
F.  O.  B.  HERE.  SORRY  NO  C.  O.  D. 
SPECIAL  SALE  —  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

R.  E.  FOX 

31  CROYDEN  ST.,  MALVERNE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%  feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3. 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  traetoi 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OH 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Milton  O.  Moore,  a  Washington 
County  farmer,  says  that  farmers  in 
his  and  neighboring  counties  may  be 
making  a  mistake  by  allowing  sheep 
numbers  to  decline.  Sheep  raising,  he 
finds  from  more  than  40  years  of 
experience — all  of  it  with  Merinos, 
is  well  suited  to  hilly  land,  and  in¬ 
volves  less  labor  than  some  other 
types  ot  farming.  The  land,  Mr. 
Moore  states,  must  have  humus,  in 
the  form  of  manure,  put  back  on  it, 
or  the  soil  will  deteriorate  and  wash 
away.  Sheep,  he  has  found  are  es¬ 
pecially  well  suited  to  improve  the 
soil.  This  oganic  matter  not  only 
nourishes  pasture  and  other  growing 
crops,  but  also  absorbs  a  maximum 
of  the  rainfall  and  melting  snows. 
The  result  on  the  Moore  farm  is  that 
less  water  runs  off  the  surface  and 
there  is  a  minimum  of  washing  and 
more  moisture  for  growing  crops. 

Mr.  Moore,  now  75,  was  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm  he  rims  as  the 
fifth  generation  owner-operator. 
Since  he  was  10  years  old,  he  has* 
been  feeding  farm  animals  and  work¬ 
ing  about  them.  His  herd  of  seven 
Guernsey  cows,  a  flock  of  94  pure¬ 
bred  Merino  sheep  two  horses,  11 
purebred  Berkshire  hogs,  and  a  flock 
of  140  New  Hampshire  red  chickens 
are  all  doing  well  under  his  personal 
attention.  Thirty  of  his  purebred 
ewes  were  selected  several  years  ago 
for  experimental  work  at  Penn  State 
College.  He  has  also  sold  breeding 
stock  to  other  wool  producers  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
Tri-State  area. 


Of  great  interest  to  all  who  live  in 
rural  communities  and  own  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  as  well  as  to  auto  owners  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  goes  into  effect 
July  1  next,  the  act  which  practically 
assures  all  auto  owners  that  the 
"other  fellow”  who^  causes  the  acci¬ 
dent  will  hereafter  pay  for  the 
damage  he  may  do  with  his  car  or 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  drive  it  upon 
the  highways  of  the  State. 

The  new  law  requires  those  auto 
owners  involved  in  an  accident 
where  someone  is  injured,  or  damage 
to  property  of  others  in  the  amount 
of  $50  or  over  is  incurred,  to  post 
security  with  the  Secretary  of 
Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
sufficient  amount  to  take  care  of  the 
damage  done.  Such  security  may  be 
shown  by  certifying  that  insurance, 
$5,000-$  10,000  limits  in  the  case  of 
personal  injury  and  $1,000  for  prop¬ 
erty  damage,  is  carried;  or  by  plac¬ 
ing  with  the  Secretary  of  Revenue 
the  amount  of  money  which  the 
secretary  determines  will  cover  all 
damages,  or  by  establishing  evidence 
of  self  insurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Revenue.  If  such  se¬ 
curity  is  not  established  the  driver 
or  owner  loses  his  license  to  drive 
until  such  time  as  the  case  is 
settled. 


Hiram  C.  Ball,  Pittsburgh,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hereford  Breeders  Assn,  annu¬ 
al  sale  will  be  held  on  April  18  at 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County.  The 
animals,  consigned  from  farms  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
shown  on  Sunday,  April  17,  in  the 
Greene  County  Fair  Pavilion.  Show 
officials  and  guests  will  have  a  dinner 
Sunday  night  after  the  show  at  the 
Fort  Jackson  Hotel. 


Thomas  B.  Beaver,  Bellefonte,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Centre 
County  GI  Farm  Club.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Bailey,  Milesburg.  Homer 
Smeltzer,  Centre  Hall,  is  the  new 
vice-pres.;  Paul  Brooks,  Centre  Hall, 
secy.,  and  Thomas  Ingraham,  Belle¬ 
fonte,  treas. 

Ira  T.  Renn,  Augustaville,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  County  Potato  Growers  Assn, 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting.  n.m.e 


With  40  head  of  dairy  stock  on  the 
farm,  22  of  them  milking,  you  can 
understand  why  F.  M.  Garver,  Ivy- 
land,  Bucks  County,  is  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  16  tons  of  fine  alfalfa  hay 
he  produced  on  four  acres  in  a  year. 
It  was  seeded  in  August  1947  and 
3,200  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
were  worked  into  the  four  acres  to 
correct  soil  acidity.  An  0-24-12  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre.  t,  h.  w. 
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CHEVROLET 


There  are  no  two  ways  about  it— a  car  has  to  be 


good  to  measure  up  to  a  farmer’s  standards!  For  on  the  farm,  value  is 
what  counts  . . .  and  value  is  what  Chevrolet  delivers.  Chevrolet  gives 
the  farmer  more  of  everything  he  wants  in  a  car— long-lasting  beauty 
and  styling;  powerful,  tireless  engine  performance;  ease  of  handling 


Farmers  know  that  Chevrolet  has  plenty  of 
power  for  the  tough  baek  roads 


Driving  conditions  can  get  pretty  rugged  in  the 
country,  but  no  road's  too  rough  or  rutted  for  the 
smooth  power  of  Chevrolet's  Valve-ln-Head 
Thrift-master  engine.  This  sturdy  power  unit  has 
proved  its  dependability,  efficiency  and  dura¬ 
bility  on  the  “world's  toughest  proving  ground,"  as 
well  as  in  millions  of  miles  of  actual  farm  use. 


Farmers  expect  more  from  a  car . . .  that’s  why  they 

think  Chevrolet’s  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all ! 

- - -  .  -----  -  -  -  -  - - | 

t 


and  riding  comfort;  thrifty  operation  and  upkeep— at  the  lowest  cost. 

< 

For  rural  America’s  money,  Chevrolet  is  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION.  General  Motor »  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Farmers  like  the  all-around  view  they  get 
from  Chevrolet’s  wide  safety  plate  glass 

The  new  Chevrolet  has  curved  windshield,  thinner 
windshield  pillars  and  30%  more  window  area 
all  around.  You  can  really  see  where  you're  going 
and  what's  going  on  in  every  direction.  You  get 
greater  driving  enjoyment— you  get  greater 
driving  safety  from  Chevrolet's  greater  visibility. 


CHEVROLET 

FIRST  FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


Farmers  like  to  go  to  town  in  Chevrolet’s  kind 
of  style — a  style  that  will  be  good  for  a  long 
time  to  come 

The  modern,  luxury  look  of  the  new  Chevrolet  is 
no  candy  coating!  This  rugged  beauty  can  take  on 
the  toughest  workday  chores  you’ll  put  to  it.  It'll 
take  them  for  years  and  years,  and  still  keep  the 
Sunday  best"  appearance  that  makes  you  so 
proud  you're  a  Chevrolet  owner. 


Farmers  find  that 

Chevrolet  carries  the  whole  family  in  comfort 


.  .  .  and  a  big  trunk-load,  too 

Chevrolet's  spacious  “Five-Foot"  seats  afford 
generous  helpings  of  head,  leg  and  elbowroom. 
(Six  grown-ups  can  ride  in  comfort.)  The  trunk’s 
giant-size,  too — big  enough  for  all  those  bulky 
packages  you  buy  in  town.  And  the  whole  family 
will  enjoy  the  added  riding  comfort  of  Chevrolet's 
low  center  of  gravity. 


Farmers  know  that  Chevrolet  gives  a  good 
accounting  for  every  dollar  put  in 

Count  up  all  the  high-priced  car  advantages  you 
get  at  lowest  cost  in  Chevrolet — Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic  Brakes;  push-button  starter;  Hand-E- 
Gearshift;  improved  Unitized  Knee-Action  ride; 
airplane-type  shock  absorbers;  Box-Girder  Frame, 
to  mention  a  few.  You'll  agree  that  Chevrolet  is 
far  and  away  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all! 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon—* 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  Nkw- 
Y queer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dog  Fight  on  Schools 

IN  the  closing  days  of  last  year’s  legislative 
session  in  Albany,  a  bill  was  introduced 
and  passed  setting  up  the  State  University  of 
New  York.  There  was  no  time  for  study  and 
deliberation  but,  since  the  bill  was  represented 
as  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Owen  D.  Young  Commission  stressing  the  need 
for  a  state  university,  there  was  little  if  any 
opposition  by  the  Legislature  and  the  bill 
passed.  There  was  no  opposition  from  the 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

The  Young  Commission  urged  the  creation 
of  a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  a  state 
university  to  serve  for  a  limited  period  of  six 
years,  charged  with  the  authority  to  set  up 
an  over-all  plan  for  a  university  and  make  a 
final  report  on  their  program  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  In  actual  fact,  the  legislation  passed 
last  year  accomplished  quite  a  different  re¬ 
sult.  It  transferred  control  of  all  of  the  31 
existing  State  colleges  and  institutions  from 
the  Regents  to  the  university  trustees,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1949.  It  also  gave  to  the  trustees 
the  complete  control  of  any  future  units  of 
the  State  University. 

Why  it  took  so  long  for  this  deviaton  from 
the  original  Young  plan  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  most  directly 
affected,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  explosive  reaction 
against  the  administration’s  plan  did  not  erupt 
until  the  Legislature  met  this  year,  and  it 
has  continued  unabated  since  then.  The  Re¬ 
gents  claim  that  authority  over  the  State’s 
educational  system  will  now  be  divided,  with 
themselves  in  control  of  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  private  colleges,  and  the  university 
trustees  in  charge  of  all  the  State  colleges. 
Dual  authority,  they  say,  means  overlapping, 
argument  and  confusipn.  In  reply,  the 
trustees  charge  that  the  Regents  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  state  university 
and  that,  since  New  York  needs  one,  it  can 
only  be  supplied  under  the  law  as  it  was  en¬ 
acted  last  year. 

The  latest  maneuver  has  been  the  Regents’ 
sponsorship  of  the  Condon-Barrett  Bill  which 
seeks  to  prevent  the  April  1  transfer  of  the  31 
State  colleges  to  the  trustees,  but  does  give 
the  trustees  full  authority  and  control  over  the 
development  of  new  college  units  and  facili¬ 
ties.  In  turn,  the  trustees  are  opposed  to  this 
bill  for  the  reason  that  it  will  sanction  dual 
control  of  the  State  college  system. 

Neither  side  in  this  controversy  is  free  of 
political  taint.  Each  is  jockeying  for  power 
in  its  own  special  sphere.  The  Regents’ 
criticism  of  dual  control  seems  to  be  well 
taken,  but  how  can  it  be  made  in  good  faith 
when,  as  a  compromise,  the  Regents  offer  the 
Condon-Barrett  Bill  which  is  prone  to  the 
same  “dual  control”  evil?  The  tactics  of  the 
Dewey  administration  in  attempting  to  give  to 
the  trustees  power  that  was  never  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Young  Comission,  is  certainly 
censurable.  Yet  why  is  it  that  no  one  took  the 
time  last  year  to  point  this  out  before  the 
Legislature  passed  the  bill? 

In  short,  then,  this  Regents-trustees  issue 
is  one  of  those  political  fights  where  Shake¬ 
speare’s  famous  phrase,  “A  plague  on  both 
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your  houses,”  can  be  applied  with  good  rea¬ 
son.  If  control  over  the  educational  system 
of  New  York  State  should  not  be  divided, 
and  we  agree  with  the  Regents  it  should  not 
be,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  pass  the  Regents’ 
Condon-Barrett  Bill  which  is  subject  to  the 
same  infirmity.  Authority  over  all  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  placed  in  one  State  agency, 
composed  of  salaried  educators,  selected  on 
the  basis  of  competence,  not  politics. 


New  Milk  Pricing  Formulae 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  a  set  of  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Milk  Order.  It  is  expected  that  the 
proposals  will  be  submitted  to  a  producer 
referendum  within  the  next  week,  so  that,  if 
approved,  the  changes  can  be  made  effective 
by  April  1. 

The  proposals  deal  only  with  the  pricing  of 
milk  going  into  manufacture.  One  favorable 
feature  is  the  setting  up  o’f  only  two  classes 
other  than  Class  I  —  Class  II  as  the  fluid 
cream  class  (the  present  Class  II-A),  and 
Class  III  which  will  combine  Classes  II-B 
through  1V-B.  This  attempt  to  simplify  the 
present  cumbersome  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  classes  —  10  in  all  —  will  commend  the 
plan  to  most  dairymen. 

It  appears  that  the  pricing  methods  would 
result  in  some  radical  changes  as  compared 
with  the  existing  formulae.  Storage  cream,  for 
example,  would,  as  a  new  Class  III  product, 
be  priced  lower  than  at  present,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  utilization  of  storage  cream  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  much  of  which 
is  now  made  from  butter,  both  from  inspected 
and  uninspected  sources.  This  reduced  price 
base  is  alleged  to  be  necessary  because  of  the 
recent,  thoroughly  unwarranted  action  taken 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  in  lift¬ 
ing  the  ban  on  uninspected  cream  for  use  in 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recom¬ 
mended  base  for  pricing  milk  that  goes 
into  cheese  should  result  in  a  higher 
price  for  the  producer.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  cheese  price  in  line  with  the  butter  price; 
there  will  be  no  cheese  pricing  based  on 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  quotations. 

The  reason  given  for  putting  all  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  into  one  price  class  is  to  avoid 
too  heavy  dumping  of  such  milk  into  the  low¬ 
est  priced  classes,  as  has  been  done  by  dealers 
in  the  case  of  cheese,  which  has  resulted  in 
low  returns  to  producers  and  afforded  high 
profit  margins  to  dealers.  With  one  class  for 
all  manufacturing  milk,  it  is  expected  that 
dealers  will  have  less  opportunity  to  juggle  at 
producers’  expense. 

These  proposals  are  offered  only  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  meet  the  situation  for  the  next 
six  months.  They  will  be  reviewed  in  the  Fall 
and  further  changes  made  as  a  result  of  the 
six  months’  experience. 


Oleo  Legislation 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  committee  hearings  in 
Washington  on  oleo  legislation  have  just 
been  completed  after  hearing  testimony  of 
two  bills,  one  introduced  by  Congressman 
Andresen  of  Minnesota,  the  other  by  Congress¬ 
man  Poage  of  Texas. 

Both  bills  would  abolish  the  Federal  taxes 
on  oleo.  The  Poage  Bill  would  permit  the 
manufacture  of  yellow  oleo,  requiring  how¬ 
ever,  that,  with  every  sale  or  service  of  oleo 
the  seller  must  provide  a  printed  notice  that 
what  he  is  selling  or  serving  is  oleo.  The 
Andresen  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to 
prevent  the  yellow  coloring  of  all  oleo,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  dispensed. 

The  Andresen  Bill  is  the  better,  more 
practical  piece  of  legislation-  and  should  be 
approved  and  passed.  Too  much  policing  would 
be  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Poage  Bill  and,  as  a  result,  there  would  be  no 
enforcement. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  oleo-butter 
controversy  was  not  decided  precipitately  last 
year.  There  was  too  much  housewife  hysteria, 
presumably  motivated  by  price  considerations, 
but  actually  fanned  to  a  fever  pitch  by  a  slick, 
expensive  propaganda  campaign  financed  by 
the  oleo  manufacturers.  These,  28  in  number, 
are  the  only  ones  who  would  really  benefit 
from  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  taxes  without  any 
substitute  legislation;  and  their  gains  would  be 
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solely  monetary.  Dairy  farmers  would  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  because  their  butter  could 
not  compete  with  the  cheap  imitation  product. 
Consumers  also  would  be  the  losers  because 
they  would  be  victimized  into  buying  oleo 
fraudulently  represented  to  them  as  butter 
and,  in  time,  might  not  even  be  able  to  buy  as 
much  of  the  more  nutritious  product  as  they 
wanted  or  needed. 

Farmers  hope  that  Congress  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  oleo  magnates  who  have 
chosen  to  do  their  dirty  work  behind  the 
skirts  of  American  housewives. 


Grange  to  Hold  School  Hearing 

THE  three  school  bills  sponsored  by  Senator 
Pierce  (Cattaraugus  County)  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Magnuson  (Chautauqua  County)  on 
behalf  of  the  Kiantone  School  Committee  (see 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  5,  1949)  have 
been  blocked  by  the  State  Grange.  The  al¬ 
leged  reason  is  that  more  time  for  study  must 
be  given  to  these  proposals. 

Because  of  the  strong  protest  made  by  the 
Kiantone  group  last  Fall,  the  State  Grange 
Convention  appointed  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  pros  and  cons  of  school  central¬ 
ization  and  also  to  gather  farm  sentiment  on 
Section  310  of  the  Education  Law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  any  appeal  from  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  first  public  hearing  sponsored  by  this 
Grange  Committee  is  being  held  on  March  18, 
11  a.  m.,  at  the  Community  Building  in 
Falconer,  N.  Y.  It  is  an  open  meeting  for  all 
to  present  their  views.  The  committee  is 
headed  by  George  Barber  of  Byron,  as  chair¬ 
man;  Albert  Ortel,  Collins;  and  Raymond 
Colburn,  Ellington.  Further  meetings  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  if  and  when  requested  by  subordinate 
Granges. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Because  the  milk  price  means  so  much  to  the 
sale  of  farm  equipment,  I  read  the  New  York 
rural  press  consistently  trying  to  get  the  meat 
out  of  what  is  written.  Your  February  19  editorial, 
although  one  of  the  quieter  pieces  from  your 
pen,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  lot  of  what  I  consider 
the  truth  therein.  Let  me  praise  you  for  speaking 
outright  and  for  not  blasting  personalities  all 
over  the  lot. 

My  memory  hasn’t  yet  become  so  dim  but 
what  I  can  remember  a  State  Law  set  up  in  the 
1930’s  in  which  the  price  of  milk  was  dictated 
from  Albany.  I  was  living  in  Phelps  then  and  lots 
of  the  people  there  went  directly  to  the  farmers, 
paid  them  10,  cents  a  quart  for  milk  rather  than 
pay  the  prescribed  14  cents.  If  I  have  the  picture 
correct,  today  the  farmer  gets  11  cents  and  I  pay 
23  cents.  If  the  market  for  milk  is  killed,  it  will 
not  be  by  the  producer  but  by  the  retailer.  Kill¬ 
ing  the  market  by  anybody  will  certainly  affect 
the  farm  income. 

Robert  C.  Burnette,  Managing  Director 
N.  Y.  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Assn.,  Inc. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Just  a  few  words  of  appreciation  to  let  you 
know  how  much  we  dairy  farmers  here  in  the 
East  admire  the  courageous  and  consistently 
sincere  milk  policy  that  is  so  regularly  expressed 
on  your  editorial  page. 

The  fine  editorial  in  your  February  19  issue, 
“Milk  at  a  New  Crossroads,”  is  a  distinctly  practi¬ 
cal  and  carefully  written  article. 

Also,  the  subject  of  Gov.  Dewey  and  the  “boys 
up  at  Albany”  is  very  important  at  this  time;  am 
glad  you  give  accurate  figures.  Why  not  write 
another  editorial,  especially  for  farm  families  and 
also  city  dwellers,  that  freight  rates  are  up  52 
per  cent  since  V-J  Day  and  that  Truman  wants 
$6,000,000  extra  in  taxes  and  also  wants  to  place 
another  3,000,000  new  federal  jobholders  on  the 
payroll  through  socialized  medicine?  e.  a.  s. 

Connecticut 


Your  State  Fair  editorial,  “The  People  Will  Not 
Be  Fooled,”  in  the  March  5  issue  is  a  masterpiece 
of  logic.  Would  that  every  taxpayer  in  New  York 
State  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  w.  a.  m. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities * 

v  * 

“The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.”  —  Isa.  40:3. 

The  38th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be 
held  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  March  21  to  25,  inclusive. 
It  will  feature  over  500  meetings  and  events  which 
will  cover  all  phases  of  farming. 

As  a  safety  measure  for  night  driving,  two 
flashlights  are  better  than  one;  one  is  a  “must” 
for  use  in  changing  tires  and  making  roadside 
repairs;  the  second  is  just  as  important  to  warn 
off  approaching  cars. 

Massachusetts  is  noted  among  other  things  as 
the  leading  cranberry  growing  State.  Last  year’s 
crop,  the  largest  in  its  history,  consisted  of  some 
575,000  barrels,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  supply. 
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NOW... 

quonset  farm  buildings 


STRAN  -  STEEL 


STRAN-STEBt 


SPECIAL  FINISH 
FOR 

QUONSETS 


ONE  U.  S.  GALLON 


... the  new  one-coat  paint  developed 
especially  for  QUONSETS 


Here  is  a  new  idea  in  paint!  Now  the  galvanized  steel  sheathing  of 
new  Stran-Steel  Quonsets  can  be  painted  immediately.  Just  one  coat 
of  Stran-Steel  Quon-Kote  does  the  job— makes  Quonsets  even  more 
attractive,  makes  them  last  even  longer.  Quon-Kote  combines  chemi¬ 
cally  with  the  zinc  of  new  galvanized  steel  to  form  a  tight  protective 
bond.  It  is  available  in  five  colors— white,  cream,  red,  green  and  gray. 

Quon-Kote  is  the  answer  to  the  need  for  better  appearance  and  better 
protection  of  metal  buildings,  ^es,  Quon-Kote  adds  extra  value  to  the 
strength,  economy  and  fast  erection  of  Quonset  precision  arch-rib  con¬ 
struction.  Quonsets  can  now  be,  not  only  the  most  useful,  but  also  the 
best  looking  buildings  on  your  farm! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Quonset-with-Quon-Kote  facts— or  write  for 

his  name  and  address. 

% 

Stran-Steel  and  Quonset  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Easy  to  apply 

Stran-Steel  Quon-Kote  goes  on 
as  easily  as  conventional  paint, 
saves  you  the  cost  and  the  labor 
of  the  prime  coat  always  before 
necessary  on  unweathered  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Quon-Kote  is 
made  exclusively  for  Great 
Lakes  Steel  Corporation  by  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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Store .  •  • 
Save • « . 
insure 

Your  Summer 
Feed  Crop 
with  a 

MARIETTA 

CONCRETE 

SILO 


Ask  about  our  own 
convenient  financing  terms! 


A  Marietta  Silo  reduces 
grain  bills  . . .  provides 
feed  with  greater  food 
value  .  .  .  saves  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  Built  to  en¬ 
dure  against  inside  pres¬ 
sure,  fire  and  storms. 


Available  in  Western  New  York 
Through  Our  Authorized  Dealer 


WILLIAM  J.  CARROLL 


Alexandria  Rd.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


suture  Prosper/^ 


Replace  Dairy  Herds  NOW! 

Our  population  it  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  milk  supply.  Be  prepared  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  dairy  products  by  starting  to 
build  your  future  dairy  herd  now. 

Blatchford's  Calf  feeds  will  help  you  raise  prof¬ 
itable  producers  from  your  calves.  You  can 
always  rely  on  Blatchford's  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  calves  and  young  stock.  Get  Blatchford's 
at  your  local  feed  dealer  or  write  us  today. 


T®3X?" 

Relieve  the  Constriction 
of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

Keep  Teat  Cana I  Open  l/ntil  Healed 

Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 
with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab¬ 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im¬ 
proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissdes.  Carry  medica¬ 
tion  to  infected  area.  Widelyused  by  veterinarians. 
FOR  HARD  MILKERS 
FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
milking  easier-especially  where 
teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  ( longer  and  wider) 
sizes— each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  SO  ^  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 
Montclair  3,  N.  J. 


FLEXO 


Thoughts  on 

For  several  years  I  have  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  making  my  barn  over 
into  a  pen  barn.  It  is  going  to  need 
fixing  one  of  these  days.  There  are 
too  few  cattle  now  tied  up  in  it 
for  its  size,  and  the  wooden  stalls  are 
in  need  of  constant  minor  repairs. 
By  simply  tearing  out  the  stalls  and 
putting  feed  racks  in  the  center, 
spending  one-third  the  cost  of  cement 
work  and  new  stalls,  I  could  add  on 
a  milking  parlor,  save  the  time  of 
cleaning  the  barn  every  day,  and 
even  have  it  rigged  up  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  bend  over  to  take 
off  the  milking  machines.  You  would 
just  add  the  time  that  it  would  take 
to  clean  the  milking  parlor  to  that 
already  spent  on  the  machines.  The 
cows  would  be  more  comfortable  and 
the  tractor  could  do  all  the  heavy 
lifting  in  taking  out  the  manure. 

I  really  had  the  disease  bad  but 
now  I  am  cured.  The  same  medicine 
that  cured  me  may  not  be  the  right 
kind  for  everyone,  but  I  am  willing 
to  gives  others  the  benefit  of  at 
least  knowing  what  it  is. 

In  this  modem  age  of  labor  saving, 
when  so  many  people  with  so  many 
machines  to  sell  are  suddenly  feeling 
so  sorry  for  us,  the  most  important 
question  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  is 
just  how  much  labor  a  pen  barn 
really  does  save.  In  our  barn  we 
spend  15  or  20  minutes  three  times 
a  day  picking  up  the  manure  in  a 
carrier  tub  with  a  dolly.  It  is  dumped 
either  in  the  spreader  or  dump  truck 
and  taken  to  the  field  once  a  day. 
Cleaning  a  few  calf  pens  and  bull 
pens  is  another  chore  done  once  in 
a  while.  For  about  nine  months  of 
the  year  we  use  the  spreader,  but  for 
the  other  three  months  it  saves  time, 
as  well  as  repairs  on  the  spreader,  to 
use  old  “Shasta,”  an  old  Ford  with  a 
dump  body  that  cost  only  $125  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  A  pen  bam  will  save 
that  daily  chore  but  it  will  have  to 
be  bedded  every  day,  and  the  manure 
must  be  taken  out  with  the  help  of 


Pen  Stabling 

a  tractor  loader  several  times  a  year. 
I  have  heard  from  many  sources 
that  if  it  is  left  too  long  and  tramped 
too  hard,  it  takes  a  bulldozer  to  get 
it  ready  for  the  tractor  loader.  So, 
you  can  take  your  choice  of  the  old 
way  and  have  it  where  you  want  it 
every  day,  or  take  several  days 
several  times  a  year  to  do  the  same 
job.  Our  daily  job  is  made  much 
easier  due  to  the  lack  of  a  so-called 
gutter  that  most  people  consider  a 
necessity.  Better  give  the  labor  angle 
a  good  going  over  before  you  start 
penning. 

Do  you  like  to  walk  around  your 
barn  after  it  is  all  cleaned  up  and 
admire  your  cattle?  I  do,  especially 
when  they  are  chewing  their  cuds 
and  are  stretched  out  getting  ready 
for  the  next  payoff  (that’s  our  name 
for  milking  time).  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things  that  happened  to  me, 
when  considering  the  possibilities  of 
pen  stabling,  occurred  last  Winter. 
I  had  spent  10  days  covering  the 
State  of  Ohio,  picking  cattle  for  the 
annual  milking  Shorthorn  consign¬ 
ment  sale.  I  had  seen  a  majority  of 
these  cattle  housed  in  pens  or  yards, 
and  allowed  to  be  around  straw 
stacks.  I  took  one  good  look  at  my 
overshoes,  as  I  started  to  get  out  of 
the  car  at  the  station  in  Columbus, 
and  decided  immediately  to  make  a 
present  of  them  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Milking  Shorthorn  Society. 
When  at  home,  I  have  been  known 
to  take  a  run  to  the  barn  just  before 
bedtime  with  only  slippers  on  my 
feet,  and  get  away  with  it. 

Are  the  cattle  more  comfortable 
in  a  pen  barn?  It  all  depends,  I  know, 
on  how  much  room  they  have  in  a 
stall  barn.  They  may  enjoy  a  pen; 
there  are  a  lot  of  cows  which  resem¬ 
ble  people  in  that  they  don’t  care 
whether  they  are  clean  or  dirty.  Of 
course,  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  to 
keep  the  pen  well  bedded;  but  where 
in  the  Northeast  can  one  obtain  that 
much  bedding  to  spread  around? 


March  19,  1949 

Extra  straw  will  make  more  manure 
to  help  pay  for  it;  but  with  straw 
here  selling  at  the  price  of  hay,  it  is 
an  expensive  form  in  which  to  buy 
fertilizer.  However,  if  you  have  a 
pen  barn  and  also  lots  of  hdme  raised 
straw,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
using  it  up. 

Nothing  in  this  world  today  can  be 
called  impossible,  and  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  mentioned. 
You  can  even  have  a  shed  attached 
in  which  the  cows  can  eat  and  drink, 
so  as  not  to  have  a  mess  where 
they  bed  down.  I  saw  a  loafing  shed 
in  Illinois  that  was  a  honey;  it  was 
all  open  to  the  south  with  a  big  yard 
in  front  and  was  so  big  and  deep  that 
no  wind  or  snow  could  penetrate  its 
depth.  It  was  made  in  a  big  semi¬ 
circle  with  feed  mangers  all  around 
the  sides.  But  it  cost  plenty  to  build 
and  no  one  but  a  corn  belt  farmer 
would  have  the  amount  of  straw 
needed  to  keep  it  clean.  I  also  saw 
another  in  Central  New  York  State; 
it  had  been  built  on  at  the  end  of  the 
old  barn  which  had  had  its  stanchions 
removed  and  replaced  with  box  stalls 
and  milking  pens.  Though  it  was 
early  November,  it  was  already  in 
the  process  of  being  cleaned  out  and 
the  cattle  were  standing  around  with 
their  hair  up  straight  either  in  or 
outside  the  pen.  The  owner’s  am¬ 
bition  is  a  10,000  pound  herd  aver¬ 
age.  I  question  his  chances  of  getting 
it  with  his  present  setup. 

How  much  labor  would  you  really 
save  doing  an  occasional  big  cleaning 
job,  and  oftener  than  you  think,  or  a 
smaller  one  every  day?  Will  your 
cows  really  be  cleaner  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  pen  barn?  Do  you  think 
individual  attention  helps  your  cows 
produce  more  and  gives  yourself  a 
iittle  more  interest  in  your  cattle? 
Someday  we  will  fix  up  the  old  barn. 
Perhaps  you  will  too,  when  people 
get  to-  the  point  where  they  realize 
that,  in  the  fong  run,  you  have  to 
work  for  a  living,  and  to  find  a  buyer 
for  what  you  have  to  sell  at  a  price 
he  can  afford  to  pay.  D.  H.  Conde 

Massachusetts 


“Name  the  Bull”  Contest  — 
In  Connecticut  Only 

To  find  a  suitable  name  for  an  out¬ 
standing  Holstein  bull  calf  which  it 
has  recently  purchased,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Bankers  Association  has  just  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  naming  contest 
open  to  farm  boys  and  girls  in 
Connecticut. 

This  contest  is  open  to  vocational 
agricultural  students  who  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  school  and  active  4-H  Club 
members  who  are  enrolled  in  an 
agricultural  project.  The  contest 
closes  on  March  31,  1949.  The  bull 
calf,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Connecticut  Artificial  Breeding  Assn, 
by  the  Connecticut  Bankers  Assn., 
came  from  the  famed  dairy  herd  of 
O.  H.  Cleverly  in  Warners,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  given 
the  first  nine  letters  of  his  name 
“Airy  Ridge.”  Names  submitted  in 
the  contest  must  begin  with  “Airy 
Ridge”  and  total  letters  in  the  name 
cannot  exceed  30. 

Prizes  of  $20,  $10  and  $5.00  will 
be  awarded  for  the  three  best  names 
selected,  and  there  will  be  three 
additional  prizes  of  $5.00  each,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  4-H  Club  or  Future 
Farmers  of  America  chapter  of  which 
winners  are  members.  Entries,  which 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
originality  and  appropriateness,  will 
be  judged  by  Frank  Atwood,  Farm 
Program  Director  of  radio  station 
WTIC,  Hartford;  C.  B.  Stetson, 
President,  Dairy  Club,  University  of 
Connecticut;  and  George  W.  Trepp, 
vice-pres.  of  the  Hartford-Connecti- 
cut  Trust  Company.  Winners  will  be 
notified  by  telephone  and  all  parti- 
pants  will  receive  mail  notification 
of  winning  names  selected. 

Born  on  October  31,  1948,  the  now 
nameless  bull  calf  comes  from  one 
of  the  heaviest  producing  Holstein 
herds  in  the  country.  He  was  sired 
by  Milkdale  Aristocrat  Rag  Apple, 
noted  for  his  outstanding  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  for  high  production.  On 
the  dam’s  side  of  the  calf’s  pedigree 
is  Airy  Ridge  Inka  Segis  Beauty, 
daughter  of  another  great  proved 
sire,  Inka  Ormsby  Segis  Beauty. 


“Knowledge  and  timber  shouldn’t 
be  much  used  till  they  are  seasoned.” 
—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table. 


Brood  Sows  Aborted 

Two  of  my  brood  sows  aborted  a 
week  or  so  before  farrowing  time. 
With  their  next  litters  each  gave 
birth  to  healthy  looking  pigs,  but  all 
except  three  died  in  a  few  days.  Do 
you  think  these  sows  have  some  dis¬ 
ease  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  breed  them  again?  The  sows  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  healthy  and  the  few  pigs 
they  did  raise  are  growing  fine. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  R.  j.  s. 

These  brood  sows  may  be  infected 
with  the  causative  organism  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  commonly  known  as 
Bang’s  disease,  of  the  swine  type. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy  by  having  a  veterinarian 
run  a  blood  test  on  them.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  their 
pigs  were  delivered  normally  and 
are  doing  well,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  suffering  from  a 
combination  mineral  and  vitamin 
deficiency. 

As  to  the  vitamins,  it  means  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D.  For  minerals,  the 


reference  is  to  common  salt,  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus.  If  you  will 
keep  them  regularly  supplied  with 
either  best  quality,  leafy  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks,  or  good  legume  pasture  it 
will  give  the  sows  their  needed  vita¬ 
mins  and  some  minerals.  They  should 
also  have  constant  access  to  some 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Holstein  bull  calf  purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Bankers  Assn, 
from  O.  H.  Cleverly  of  Warners,  N.  Y..  and  presented  by  the  association  to 
the  Connecticut  Artificial  Breeders  Assn.  A  naming  contest  among  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm  boys  and  girls,  sponsored  by  the  bankers  association  to  select  a 
name  for  the  calf,  closes  on  March  31,  1949. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  mailman  has  brought  me  four 
newfound  friends,  three  from  New 
York,  one  from  Illinois;  and  I  am 
very  much  encouraged  with  their 
remarks.  A  young  veteran,  now  farm¬ 
ing  near  Buffalo,  writes  that  he 
served  over  a  year  in  Iceland  and 
offers  to  write  me  an  interesting 
letter  about  conditions  in  that  Arctic 
land.  A  man  in  Lebanon  writes  that 
there  are  14  primary  colors  but  that 
we  see  only  seven  of  them.  He  says 
that  we  shall  see  the  other  seven 
when  we  enter  the  spirit  world,  and 
proves  it  by  quoting  from  the  Bible. 
O.  K.,  brother,  you  are  welcome  to 
believe  anything  you  like.  From  my 
book  of  experience,  I  learn  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 
For  my  part,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  see 
those  seven  wonderful  colors.  This 
old  world  with  all  its  faults  is  still  a 
marvelous  place,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  and  enjoy  it  as  long  as  the 
Good  Lord  will  let  me. 

An  Illinois  man  who  used  to  farm 
in  northern  Wisconsin,  found  so 
many  things  that  puzzled  him  that  he 
took  up  the  study  of  soil,  fungus 
diseases,  and  insect  pests,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  all  related  to  bio¬ 
chemistry;  but  what  the  bio-chemists 
did  not  know  about  such  things  did 
make  an  extremely  large  book.  He 
found  the  answer  to  many  of  his 
problems  and  became  a  soil  expert; 
now  he  is  a  farm  consultant  with  a 
profession  all  his  own.  He  tells  me 
that  the  odors  of  plants  are  directly 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
molecules  are  grouped  around  the 
atoms  and  suggests  that  the  various 
colors  of  plants  are  probably  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Now,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  re-group  the 
molecules  and  so  produce  an  onion 
that  smells  like  a  rose.  For  my  part, 
I  hope  that  someone  will  learn  how 
to  do  those  things  because  so  many 
things  are  distasteful.  If  I  were 
starving  to  death  on  a  desert 
island,  I  would  not  touch  onions, 
garlic,  spinach,  cauliflower,  and  any 
kind  of  cooked  greens.  But  here  is  a 
thought  that  goes  with  that:  the 
things  we  dislike  exist  because  others 
do  like  them.  So,  you  see,  here  is  a 
fine  lesson  in  tolerance.  All  we  need 
to  do  it  to  become  tolerant  of  other 
people’s  opinions  and  habits,  and  it 
will  become  a  very  easy  matter  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  all  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates.  What  we  do  not  know  about 
the  effect  of  molecules  being  re¬ 
grouped  upon  plant  and  animal 


growth  and  micro-organisms  would 
also  make  a  very  large  book.  So  here 
is  another  field  for  you  ambitious 
young  farm  folks. 

The  letter  which  gave  me  the  most 
pleasure  came  from  a  young  mother 
who  had  a  very  fretful  baby.  She 
says  that  the  baby  was  so  fretful  that 
she  was  almost  worn  out  and  dis¬ 
couraged  when  she  happened  to  read 
my  piece  about  raising  a  family;  it 
gave  her  courage  to  carry  on.  Now, 
the  baby  smiles  and  I  know  just  what 
she  means  because  our  little  grand¬ 
daughter  has  reached  that  same 
stage.  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that 
a  baby’s  smile  will  bring  cheer  to 
the  darkest  room  on  the  gloomiest 
day  of  Winter.  There  is  a  lot  more 
to  it  than  just  that,  however.  You 
see,  we  humans  are  classified  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Yet 
of  all  the  offspring  of  all  the  animals, 
the  human  baby  is  the  only  one  born 
with  the  ability  to  have  conscious 
thought  and  to  express  that  thought 
in  the  thousands  of  various  sounds 
which  we  call  words.  Perhaps  the 
dog  is  the  smartest  animal  on  the 
farm  and  it  has  only  four  sounds;  it 
can  growl,  bark,  whine  and  yelp. 
The  hog  has  four  sounds  and  some 
animals  make  no  sound  at  all.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  hundreds  of  words 
which  even  an  illiterate  person  can 
use  and  the  thousands  of  words 
which  an  educated  person  uses,  each 
word  having  a  different  sound  and 
you  will  readily  see  that  there  is 
something  of  divine  origin  about  the 
human  offspring.  That  young  mother 
can  look  forward  to  a  lot  of  pleasure 
as  her  baby  grows  older  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  will  understand 
exactly  what  I  mean  when  I  say  to 
her  that  when  her  baby  smiles,  the 
angels  sing.  Yes,  children  can  be  a 
terrible  worry  but  the  joy  of  having 
them  with  you  far  outweighs  all  the 
care  and  trouble  they  cause. 

Here  at  home,  we  carry  on,  looking 
hopefully  toward  the  Spring.  We 
have  escaped  nearly  all  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  blizzards  which  caused  so  much 
suffering  West  of  us.  For  some 
strange  reason,  whenever  those 
blizzards  tried  to  reach  us,  a  wind 
from  the  south  or  east' held  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  or  without  storms,  we 
carry  on,  doing  the  best  we  can.  One 
way  to  do  a  little  better  is  to  be  more 
tolerant  of  the  faults  it  is  so  easy  to 
s.ee  in  others.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Grange  News 

Granges  throughout  the  country 
are  responding  heartily  to  the  plan 
of  sending  packages  of  assorted 
vegetable  seeds  to  needy  nations  in 
Europe,  supplementing  the  CARE 
program.  Each  assortment  of  seed  is 
designed  to  plant  a  garden  up  to 
50  x  150  feet  in  size,  while  a  20-pound 
package  of  hybrid  field  corn  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  plant  about  two 
acres,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to 
supplying  feed  for  meat  animals 
abroad  and  helping  to  raise  the  level 
of  production  in  dairy  cattle.  Such 
packages  complete  cost  $4.00  each 
and  may  be  purchased  just  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  “CARE,”  Headquarters,  in 
New  York  City. 

The  vegetable  packages  contain 
many  types  of  seed,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  canning  and  storage  crops,  so 
that  the  benefits  can  be  extended 
through  the  Winter  of  1949-50.  These 
shipments  will  go  to  Austria,  Belgi¬ 
um,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Italy, 
France,  Greece,  Holland,  Poland, 
Great  Britain  and  the  non-Soviet 
zones  of  Germany,  the  destination  in 
each  case  to  be  indicated  by  the 
Grange  sending  the  package.  If  the 
Grange  gets  thoroughly  under  way 
on  this  project  with  its  accustomed 
vigor,  the  supply  of  seed  for  1949 
planting  abroad  will  be  greatly 
amplified. 


The  recent  conference  of  New 
England  Grange  workers,  conducted 
for  two  days  at  Boston,  proved  the 
umst  successful  event  of  its  kind  ever 
oeld  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  one  of  a  series  of  a  half  dozen 
such  groups  brought  together  for  in¬ 
struction  purposes  in  Grange  pro¬ 


cedure  and  programs,  held  through¬ 
out  different  sections.  Every  New 
England  state  master,  state  secretary, 
juvenile  superintendent,  and  home 
economics  committee  chairman  was 
in  attendance,  and  all  the  state 
lecturers  except  from  Vermont.  The 
executive  committees  and  other 
State  Grange  leaders  also  swelled  the 
number. 

National  Lecturer  Edward  F. 
Holter  of  Maryland  and  National 
Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  of  Ohio 
represented  the  parent  organization 
and,  during  the  two  days  of  three 
sessions  each,  about  every  phase  of 
Grange  planning  was  discussed.  It 
was  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  a 
similar  two  day  session  be  held  next 
year.  The  New  England  Association, 
under  whose  auspices  the  conference 
is  annually  held,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  coming  year:  pres., 
State  Master  Sidney  G.  Hall  of 
Connecticut;  secy.,  State  Secretary 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Gardner  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  treas.,  State  Lecturer 
Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Warden  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


A  recent  survey  of  the  Grange 
membership  reveals  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  long  affiliation  by  many 
persons  with  that  organization.  More 
than  75,000  patrons  now  hold  Silver 
Star  certificates,  designating  25  or 
more  years  of  continuous  member¬ 
ship;  upwards  of  700  hold  Golden 
Sheaf  certificates  for  50  years;  and 
nearly  300  have  60-year  token  pins. 
Inasmuch  as  some  70-year  Grange 
members  are  known  to  be  living, 
steps  are  in  progress  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  suitable  reward  for  these 
veterans.  Few,  if  any,  other  Ameri¬ 
can  fraternities  can  duplicate  this  re¬ 
markable  Grange  record. 


^  PRECISION 

in  Your  Spraying  Helps 

BOOST  YOUR  YIELD fca 

,  ♦  .  putl  cUJtaAi  Mr 
i+i  packet! 


BACKED  BY  OVER 
TWO  YEARS 
FIELD  PROVING 


mui 


SCORES  OF  USES 
WEEDS  •  PESTS 
INSECTS 

CROPS  •  STOCK 
ORCHARDS 
BUILDINGS 


I  osed  Keystone  to  spray 
50  acres  of  clover  for  grass¬ 
hopper  control.  My  clover 
made  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre. 

VERN  MEEK, 
Athelston,  la. 

I  bought  a  Keystone  and 
applied  2,4-D.  I  think  this 
sprayer  saved  my  crop  for 
me. 

CHAS.  N.  DAVIS, 
Nodaway  Cty,  Mo. 


TANK  TRAILER  MODEL 


Accurate,  Even  Application 
Every  Time  •••  No  Waste! 

PRECISION  ...  to  help  you  get  "experiment 
station”  results  on  your  farm  this  year!  Easy  to 
operate.  Mounts  on  any  tractor,  truck  or  jeep  front 
or  rear.  Trailer  model,  also.  Adjustable  height.  Spe¬ 
cial  pump  operates  directly  from  power  take-off. 
Buifc  for  years  of  hard  service. 

Exclusive  Features  that  Get  RESULTS 

Patented  nozzles.  Fingertip  control  provides  full  range 
of  pressures  for  every  purpose,  0  to  200  lbs.  Folds  up  to 
clear  gates;  back  to  avoid  stumps,  rocks,  etc.  Locks  up  for 
action  on  fence  rows,  terraces,  ditches.  Sturdily  braced  .  .  . 
no  boom  whip.  Top-quality  chemical  resistant  materials 
throughout.  And  you  can  rent  it  out  for  extra  income! 
Send  coupon  today.  Free  spraying  book,  full  information. 

KEYSTONE  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1501  GuinottelSt,  Kansas  City  1,  Mn. 

■I  "i 


COLONIAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  1633 

P.  O.  Box  117,  Utica  1,  New  Yorll 


Send  big,  free  Spraying  Manual  at  once.  Also  complete 
information  about  KEYSTONE  Farm  Sprayer.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  • 


I 
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Name 


Address 

! 

Town _ 

State 
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PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  RENEWAL 

NOW 

This  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains 
more  interesting  and  helpful  information  than  you  will  find 
in  many  books  that  cost  several  dollars.  We  have  many 
other  interesting  features  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
coming  issues. 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

J ust  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York.  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 

.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Inc.,  329  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 


After  trying  all  the  various  ways  of 
handling  hay,  the  “Ireland”  has 
shown  again  you  can  do  a  better 
job,  quicker,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  an  elevator  (about  $100  for 
the  Hoist).  Here’s  why: 

The  man  on  the  load  drops  the 
hay  exactly  where  the  man  in  the 
mow  wants  it.  Useful  for  removing 
hay  from  the  mow.  Easily  moved 
— does  dozens  of  other  tough  jobs. 
Occupies  small  space. 


Low  cost — just  the 
2  or  3  H.  P.  Electric 
Motor  completes  the 
equipment  already  in 
your  barn.  Write  US  for 
complete  information,  at 
329  Boyd  Street. 


Hoist,  and  a 


BENNETT- IRELAND  INC. 

fP06  a. 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK  W 


ATTENTION  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OWNERS 

Get  our  prices  and  particulars  on  the  BOOMS  WAGON 
TJNLOADEB. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO..  HARBOR  BEACH.  MICHIGAN 


IN  FEED 

helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  offspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals." 


iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED- 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Armenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  wilt  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 
on '/trades 


\rn%v 


v 

h 


Why  be  short  sighted  and  v 
sell  good  calves  when  they’ll  bring  a  greater 
rofit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don’t 
ave  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir! 
Just  feed  'em  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf 
Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time, 
work  and  cost.  Prove  it  to  yourself 
. . .  get  a  bag  at  your  dealer  today! 

Write  for  Free  Book  “How  to  Ral  se  Better  Calves" 


RYDE  &  CO. 


S425  W.  Roosevelt  Ro«*d 
Chicago  SO,  Illinois 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 


has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 


□  i  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  Remodeling. 


I  am  interested  in  the  following: 


□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 


Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshfield,  Wis. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced'' 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,B*sC329  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


New  Hampshire  Dairy 
Meeting 

“As  good  hay  as  I’ve  seen  at  any 
exhibition  in  the  State,”  was  the 
opinion  of  Ralph  Littlefield,  New 
Hampshire  State  Extension  agrono¬ 
mist.  He  had  just  finished  looking 
over  the  hay  samples  farmers  had 
brought  to  the  recent  dairy  meeting 
at  Bradford,  N.  H.,  held  under  the 
management  of  E.  W.  Holden,  county 
agent  for  Merrimack  County.  Every 
sample  contained  clover.  ' 

The  grass  silage  exhibit  was  the 
one  that  really  caused  excitement, 
however,  because  it  lacked  its  usual 
strong  aroma.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
dairymen  why  cows  will  eat  any¬ 
thing  that  smells  as  grass  silage 
generally  does.  “Unless,”  as  M.  F. 
Abell,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
farm  management  specialist,  sug¬ 
gested,  “it’s  the  same  reason  that 
people  like  a  good  ripe  Limburger 
cheese.”  But  a  little  of  the  cheese 
goes  a  long  way  and  cows  will  really 
go  to  town  on  grass  silage.  The 
Randolph  State  School  of  Agriculture 
in  Vermont  finished  a  full  year  on  an 
all-silage  roughage  program  the  first 
of  February.  The  Winter  before  it 
was  all  grass,  but  this  Winter  just 
ending  it  has  been  part  grass  and  part 
corn  silage.  They  say  they  have 
never  had  better  growth  or  vigor  on 
both  open  and  bred  heifers. 

It  takes  some  experience  to  get 
grass  silage  made  just  right,  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry.  If  it  is  too  wet, 
it  smells  strong  but  the  cows  will  eat 
it.  If  it  is  too  dry,  it  will  mould. 
Cows  do  not  like  it  that  way,  so  it 
is  better  to  have  it  too  wet  than  too 
dry.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  moisture 
content  can  be  controlled  by  putting 
hay  with  it  if  the  grass  is  too  wet; 
adding  either  molasses  or  corn  meal 
will  help  if  it  is  too  dry.  Its  high 
feeding  value,  palatability,  and  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  cut  when  the 
crop  is  ready,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  are  the  big  advanages  of 
grass  silage. 

H.  N.  Colby,  agricultural  engineer, 
of  Durham,  discussed  the  installing 
of  driers  for  barn  curing  hay.  He 
showed  a  small  scale  model  complete 
with  an  elective  motor  and  fan.  The 
first  one  was  installed  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1945;  now  there  are  about 
35.  Vermont  has  over  100.  The  com¬ 
plete  installation  including  fan  and 
motor  should  not  cost  over  $1,000  if 
done  by  contract.  If  the  work  is  done 
by  the  farmer  himself  with  his  own 
lumber,  it  would  cost  around  $750. 
When  asked  about  the  use  of  heat 
with  the  fan,  Mr.  Colby  said  this  was 
not  practical  as  it  made  the  invest¬ 
ment  too  high.  It  would  speed  up 
drying  but  would  cost  over  $2,000 
more. 

In  discussing  barn  curing  with 
farmers  who  had  installed  the  equip¬ 
ment,  they  said  that  the  thing  they 
liked  best  was  being  able  to  get  their 
hay  in  about  two  weeks  earlier. 
Secondly,  their  cows  gave  more  milk. 
One  man,  half  of  whose  hay  was  field 
cured  and  the  other  half  barn  cured, 
said  that  he  had  fed  barn  cured  hay 
first  and  when  he  shifted  to  the  other, 
there  had  been  an  immediate  drop  in 
milk  production.  Another  advantage 
of  mow  curing  is  that  twice  as  much 
hay  can  be  stored  in  the  same  space. 
Since  it  is  put  in  fairly  green,  it  packs 
down  much  more  tighly.  This  enables 
a  farmer  to  increase  his  herd  without 
enlarging  his  hay  storage  space. 

Hay  may  be  barn  cured,  either 
chopped,  loose,  or  in  bales.  Chopping 
the  hay  four  inches  long  and  blowing 
it  in  is  the  best  way,  as  then  it  is  of 
a  uniform  thickness  over  the  entire 
mow.  Put  in  with  a  hay  fork,  it  will 
pack  more  tightly  where  the  fork 
drops  its  load  and  the  air  will  not 
circulate  evenly  through  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  bales.  If  hay  is  baled,  it  is 
advisable  to  bale  very  loosely  and 
cut  bales  in  half.  This  not  only  al¬ 
lows  the  air  to  pass  through  the  bales 
but  makes  it  much  easier  to  handle 
them,  as  a  full  lpale  of  wilted  grass 
weighs  approximately  180  pounds. 

The  grass  should  be  wilted  before 
going  in  the  barn  until  it  contains 
about  35  per  cent  moisture.  As  a  rule 
grass  cut  late  one  afternoon  is  ready 
to  go  in  the  next.  The  hay  should  be 
put  in  in  layers,  the  equivalent  of  not 
over  six  bales  in  depth,  with  the 
fan  run  three  or  four  days  before 
another  layer  is  added;  or  a  layer 
about  two  feet  thick  may  be  put  in 
every  other  day.  The  fan  should  run 
continuously  until  10  days  after  the 
last  hay  is  put  in.  E.  t.  l. 

New  Hampshire 


TWO 


Important 


ADDITIONS 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  noteworthy  additions  to  our 
quality  line  of  poultry  and  dairy 
feeds. 


MOON’S  MASHES  with 
Sulfaquinoxaline  0.0125% 


for  COCCIDIOSIS  CON¬ 
TROL.  This  medicated 
mixture  is  now  available 
in  Moon’s  Baby  Chick 
Starter  Mash.  Moon’s 
Super  Broiler  Ration, 
Moon’s  Complete  Starter 
and  Broiler  Ration  and 
Moon’s  Growing  Mash. 
Prevent  mortality  and 
production  loss  this  easy 
way.  Write  for  circular. 


MOON’S  DAIRY  FEEDS, 
available  with  pellets 
at  no  extra  cost.  For 

I  ►bulkier  feeding  with  con¬ 
centrated  oil  meals.  Ob¬ 
tainable  in  Moon’s  Special 
A  Dairy  Ration,  20,  18 
and  16%,  Moon’s  Fitting 
Ration  and  Moon’s  Test 
Ration.  Increase  produc¬ 
tion  with  Moon’s  Feeds. 
95  years  young,  Moon  &  Co.,  through 
constant  research,  paces  the  industry 
with  forward  steps  like  these.  Write 
for  name  of  your  nearest  Moon  Feed 
Dealer. 


Geo.  Q.  Moon  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Quality  Feeds  Since  1854 


Well-fed  dogs  have 
•he  best  chance  to  folly  de¬ 
velop  their  blood-line  possibilities. 


Get  the 

MOST 


from 
your 
blood  lines 


BEACON  PUPPY  STARTER  helps 
puppies  reach  full  stature.  BEACON 
DOG  MEAL  and  BEACON  DOG  PEL¬ 
LETS  help  grown  dogs  perform  according 
to  inherited  abilities. 

BEACON  DOG  FOODS  have  dehydrated 
meat  meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular 
meal,  dried  skim  milk  ...  all  animat  pro¬ 
teins  of  proven  nutritional  value,  supply¬ 
ing  essential  amino  acids. 

In  addition  .  .  .  BEACON  DOG  FOODS 
are  heavily  fortified  with  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  especially  A,  B  and  D  (stabilized  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  loss  of  potency), 
minerals,  cereal  and  vegetable  nutrients, 
and  yeast.  See  your  Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary  y 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED  J 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Greaso 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  31  horns.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

I  Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

]  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  _ 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560  -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


SAVE”  $16  a  Ton  a 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 


EASY 

TERMS 


All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 

WRITE 


Over  8000  in  use. 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  CO.,  Box  3162,  Quincy,  III. 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckera,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
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HOLSTEIN  S 


YATES  CO.  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31 

75  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  75 

(56  Registered  —  20  Grades) 

T  B  Accredited,  blood  tested,  el'gible  for 
ariv  ’  State  except  Pa.,  younger  animals 
raithood  vaccinated.  Ralph  E.  Pierce 
complete  Dispersal  »i  his  Alfalfa  Acres 
herd  and  equipment.  Just  south  of  H I M- 
rOD  Village,  10  miles  southeast  of  PENN 
YAN  20  miles  north  of  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 
Owner  has  bred  Registered  Ho’ steins  for 
past  18  years.  Herd  rich  in  popular 
breeding. 

__  17  Fresh  Cows  —  4  Open  Heifers 

__  23  Due  in  Fall  —  11  Heifer  Calves 

_  16  Bred  Heifers  —  4  Bulls 

COMPLETE  LINE  OP  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  sells  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  30  in¬ 
cluding  F-12  HC  Tractor  on  good  rubber, 
with  attachments;  Papec  Field  Chopper 
with  com  attachment  used  only  part  of 
one  season,  milking  equipment.  It  will 
pay  you  to  drive  a  long  distance.  Prepare 
to  stay  both  days.  Lunch  served.  Remem¬ 
ber,  this  is  a  high  testing  herd  with  a 
consistent  3.8%  average. 

Cattle  sell  to.  large  tent. 

RALPH  E.  PIERCE,  Owner,  HIM  ROD,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


HOISTIIIIS 

Greater  feed  capacity  enables  Holsteina  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  homo-grown  roughage  to  beet  advantage, 
assuring  owners  of  economical  maintenance.  This,  plus 
heavy,  consistent  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  a 
period  of  12  to  15  years  means  steady, 
higher  profit  per  cow.  Large,  long-lived 
Holsteina  bring  more  for  beef  when 
through  producing.  Send  25c  for  The 
HOLSTEIN  HANDBOOK,  52  pages  of 
information  that  means  profits  for  you, 

HOLSTEIN-FRIEStAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  Brattleboro,  Vermont  Box  114 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

25f 

Do  Not  Send 
Stamps 


-TITUS  FARMS  DISPERSAL— 

MONDAY,  APRIL  4 

75  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  75 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  young 
cattle  calfhood  vaccinated. 
CAMILLUS,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
just  west  of  village  on  Route  5,  ten 
miles  west  of  Syracuse. 

—  36  Milking  Cows  (19  Fresh  or  Close, 

27  due  in  Fall). 

—  11  Bred  Heifers  —  20  Heifer  Calves 

—  7  Open  Heifers 

3  BULLS  including  2-year-old  Herd  Sire 
of  Dunloggin  and  Rag  Apple  Breeding. 
Production  records  —  a  real  good  herd  — 
favorable  ages.  SALE  XN  LARGE  TENT  AT 
12:00  Noon.  Some  machinery  in  forenoon. 
CHARLOTTE  B.  TITUS.  Uwner,  Comillus,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


239TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6 
In  heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADI¬ 
SON  CO.,  N.  Y.  wh*ch  is  40  miles  south¬ 
east  of  SYRACUSE. 

140  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many 
eligible  for  shipment  anywhere,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated,  an  carefully  treated 
against  shipping  fever. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
20  Service  Age  Bulls 
A  choice  group  of  young  calves  of  both  sex 
You  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence  to 
this,  America’s  oldest  established  Hol¬ 
stein  sale.  Mark  the  date — plan  to  attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


-  HATCH  FARM  DISPERSAL. - 

44  PUREBRED  AND  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
MONDAY,  APRIL  4,  1949  —  at  10:30  A.M. 
CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK  —  Routes  9W  and  32. 

Off  the  latter  at  ORBS  MILLS 
New  York  State  Approved  Herd  No.  A-790  (Bang’s) 
during  1947  and  1948.  Results  of  current  blood  tests 
for  1949  approval  will  be  available  before  sa.e.  Calf¬ 
hood  vaccination.  T.  B.  accredited.  Mastitis  tested. 
2  BULLS  —  No.  I  Eller  Farm  Admiral  Chieftain 
No.  942456,  bom  Nov.  29.  ’44.  Through  his  sire.  Elbro 
Admiral  De  Vries,  he  traces  to  Springbank  AW  ekerk 
Adaline.  385-day  30.229M,  1114F.  3.8%  Canadian 
record  when  made  for  fat  on  3X.  His  dam  In  eight 
lactations  gave  1 00,987  M.  3,837. 7F.  3.8%. 

No.  2  Olli  Home  Chieftain  Paul  1004505,  born  March 
10,  '47  by  Pebble  Beach  Chloe  Chieftain,  a  DHIA 
proven  sire  <2X  mature  equivalent  305-day  nine 
daughters  averaged  11.067M.,  412F.  3.7%)  and  a 

son  of  the  Gold  Medal  Proven  Montvic  CMeftain  7. 
26  Milkers,  many  with  hloh  2X  Records;  16  Heifers; 
Oliver  70  Tractor,  fully  equipped;  Int.  Trailer  Spread¬ 
er;  Int.  Harvester:  Gehl  Silage  Cutter;  8-can  Cooler; 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  ete.,  etc.  Stock  will  be 
sold  at  1  P.  M.  Request  Descriptive  Circular  from 
0.  S.  JANSEN.  Auctioneer,  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Now  Paltz  2046.  or  VERMONT  HATCH, 
Owner,  Telephone  Cornwall  26. 


WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL: 
Warwick,  N.  Y„  Sat.,  March  26  at  10:00  A.  M.  35 
Registered  and  Pure  Bred  Holstelns:  Negative,  (will 
be  check  tested)  T.B.  accredited.  Mastitis  tested,  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  17  are  in  milk,  18  are  heifers  of 
various  ages,  included  are  16  daughters  of  S'r  Moder¬ 
ator  Design  954845  by  Dunloggin  Design  (E)  highly 
Proven  Gold  Medal  son  of  "Woodroaster,”  out  of  Essex 
Suzone  Model  <E)  lifetime  record  181,491  M.  3.9% 
(137  F.  as  stated  by  Mark  Keeney  (her  breeder)  her 
fat  is  believed  to  be  close  to  the  top.  Many  aro  bred 
to  “Curtis  Candy  Mr.  Deen”  <14  dams  average  23, 
45,i  M.  940.8  P.  4.01%)  derives  his  blood  from  Wood- 
“wter  25%,  Montvic  Lochinvar  12%%.  Pearl  2d 
Dunloggin  Adeen  25%.  Pletjo  B  12%%  and 
Dunloggin  Elenora  12%%.  A  herd  with  popular  breed- 
tug,  progenies  with  op  to  100  lb.  per  day  production. 
1  ossessing  characteristics  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 
Int.  M  tractor,  all  tractor,  dairy  and  farm  equipment, 
nay,  low  mileage  Dodge  truck.  Free  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  upon  request.  0.  8.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer, 
GARDINER,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 


MINK 


400  Bred  Female  Mink  Priced  Reasonably 

i  tce  „List'  Informative  Booklet,  Pen  Plans  FREE. 
Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Rd..  Webster,  N.  Y, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Milk  &  Dairy  News 


MILK  LICENSE  BILLS  APPROVED 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Commitee, 
Sen.  Gilbert  Seelye,  chairman,  has 
reported  favorably  on  the  Graves’ 
bills  to  amend  Sections  258-c  and 
258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law.  The  committee  vote  was 
not  disclosed.  Assemblyman  Demo's 
bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  was  also 
approved. 

The  Demo  bill  provides  that  before 
any  denial  of  a  milk  dealer  license, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
must  be  satisfied  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  applicant 
does  not  meet  the  tests  imposed  by 
the  statute.  As  has  been  previously 
stated  in  these  columns,  this  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  curb 
the  arbitrary  powers  given  to  and 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  go  as  far  in  curb¬ 
ing  those  powers  as  the  Graves’  bills 
do.  The  Demo  bill  has,  however,  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  Assembly,  and 
passage  by  the  Senate  will  send  it  to 
the  Governor  for  signature.  The  same 
possibility  of  success  is  not  present 
in  the  case  of  the  Graves’  bills  which, 
if  passed  by  the  Senate,  will  first  go 
either  to  the  Assembly  Agriculture 
Committee  or  the  Assembly  Rules 
Committee.  The  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  has  just  recently  killed  the 
two  bills  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Wilcox  (Jefferson  County), 
which  were  identical  with  Senator 
Graves’  bills.  The  vote  was  nine 
against,  three  in  favor;  the  three 
being  Assemblymen  Wilcox,  Mauhs 
(Schoharie  County)  and  Ashcroft 
(Oneida  County).  If,  therefore,  the 
Graves’  bills  pass  the  Senate,  only 
strong  producer  support  will  pry 
them  loose  from  one  of  the  Assembly 
Committees.  Letters  and  postcards 
approving  these  bills  should  there¬ 
fore  be  sent  to  Hon,  Oswald  Heck, 
Chairman,  Assembly  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Graves’  bills  are  good  farm 
bills.  They  seek  to  break  the  hold 
of  the  big  dealer  monopoly  on  city 
markets  and  country  plants.  All  pro¬ 
ducers  are  therefore  urged  to  support 
these  bills  and  register  their  approval 
by  means  of  letters  and  postcards  as 
above  suggested. 


AGRICULTURE  DEPT.  RELAXES 
LICENSE  REGULATIONS 

The  N.  Y.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  has  just  issued 
a  new  milk  license  regulation  affect¬ 
ing  unincorporated  villages.  Begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  any  milk  dealer 
licensed  to  sell  in  an  unincorporated 
portion  of  a  town  can  sell  milk  in 
other  unincorporated  areas  in  the 
same  town. 

Obviously,  this  hastily  conceived 
regulation  is  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
legislative  activity  to  relax  the  rigid 
rules  now  imposed  on  dealer  licens¬ 
ing  under  Section  258-c  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law.  The  fact 
that  the  Department  has  waited  some 
15  years  to  make  this  change,  and 
then  issues  the  announcement  10  days 
after  the  Assembly  has  passed  the 
Demo  license  bill,  is  an  admission 
by  the  Department  (a)  of  its  own 
weak  position,  and  (b)  that  the  new 
regulation  is  motivated  by  political 
considerations,  not  sound  economics. 


RABBITS 


DA  ICC  DADUITC  Steady  Demand  For 
KAlOC.  KADDllO  Meat.  Giant  Chinchillas. 
Bred  DOES  and  JUNIORS  all  ages.  Pedigree  Stock. 

No  Willow  -Brook  Stock.  Stamp  for  List. 
BODIE’S  RABBITRY,  R.  D.  I.  ROEBLING,  N.  J. 
ALLAN  BODINE.  Owner 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2%  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AG0R,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  St 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 
5  BULLS  —  60  FEMALES 

Future  Herd  Sires  and  Foun¬ 
dation  Females 

FROM  THE  MOST  POPULAR  FAMILIES 
OF  THE  BREED 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Including 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 

FEATURING 

20  Heifers  Bred  to  Eileenmere  1032 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  THE 
1948  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
A  Sale  for  EVERYONE  Which  NO  ONE 
Can  Afford  to  Miss. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Now 

ANKONY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30th 

lO  BULLS 

Mostly  ready  for  Heavy  Service 

50  HEIFERS 

Many  in  calf  to  Outstanding  Sires 
AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

Livestock  Pavilion  12:30  D.S.T. 

13th  Annual  Northeastern  Associa¬ 
tion  Event 

Featuring  the  very  best  in  breeding  from 
leading  herds.  The  profitable,  easy  feed¬ 
ing  kind.  Be  sure  to  attend. 

Write  for  Catalog  to: 

MYRON  FUERST,  Sales  Mgr. 

BOX  R,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE!* 


For  (Practical  Purposes 


There’s  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful- 
v  .  ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 

ii  A  farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

^  (  Write  for  h'era'ure  and  hit  of  breeders 

i  r  JgjSjkA  uou  >  K  stock  for  sole 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSM. 
Qg  Center  St.f  Brandon,  Vermont 


RAISE  flYR$H  IRE$ 


-  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES  - 

Sired  by  the  bulls  in  the  New  York  State  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.  Also  a  few  young  cows  bred  to 
approved  sires  E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Mechanicville  785M1 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  valuo 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months .  $1.00: 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SH 
SOCIETVOent.RNS.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  8.  IUIN0IS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties:  others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farfn,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  BULL  BORN  MAR.  1948 

Sired  by  Tarbell  Farms  Double  Champion,  5  A.  R. 
daughters  with  records  averaging  higher  than  their 
dams.  His  two  nearest  dams  average  19505  M,  1061  F. 
Dam  made  10200  M,  432  F.  305  C  2x,  has  3  full 
sisters  with  excellent  records  and  her  sire  has  146  A.R. 
daughters.  A  nice  individual.  Also  a  few  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,N.Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  for  sale:  5-yr.  eld 
daughter  of  Chedco  Dividend  due  June  7th.  4-yr.  old 
daughter  Douglaston  Cliffords  No!  leman  due  July  17th. 

WOODWARD  SHAW,  WOODSTOCK  FARM. 

EAST  STATE  STREET,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  husky  Bucks.  Reasonable. 
Monoy  back.  R.  WRENNER  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


-REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP- 

FIVE  EWES,  ONE  RAM 
PRICE  $110  AT  THE  FARM 
BETTY  SHELDON,  Keikout  Farms,  NASSAU,  N.Y. 


•  TRIO  KARAKUL  SHEEP  $100.  • 

A.  E.  BUYERS.  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-709  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 


QUALITY  BRED  FEMALES  for  April  delivery. 

Platinum,  Half  Blood  and  Natural  Dark.  Production 
guarantee.  Reasonable  prices.  Discounts  in  quantity. 

WESDAN  MINK  RANCH,  R.  D.  4,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


.DOGS 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION— 

Lynnwood  Verna’s  Don,  six  years,  black  color,  broken 
to  harness.  Priced  right.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONN.,  STORRS,  CONN, 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DoKalb  Junction,  N.Y 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS  —  Champion  Stock.  $25. 
RATHMELL.  GREENVILLE,  DELAWARE 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N,  Y. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  -  BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE  -  CHESTER 

6  -  8  Weeks  $10.00;  9  -  10  Weeks  $12.50  EACH. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  FOR  SERVICE 
50-75  lbs.  $25.00  ;  85-100  Ls.  $35.00;  125-150  lbs. 
$50.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge 
crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


- - -  70  —  BROOD  SOWS  —  70  - 

Registered  Poland  China  B.>gs  from  large  litters; 
fastest  growing  of  all  breeds.  Buck  and  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farm  stock,  sired  by  "The  Marshall  ”  grand 
champion  yearling  boar  1947  Illinois  State  Fair. 
Service  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  unrelated  pigs 
all  ages  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices.  All  double 
registered  and  treated. 
SHOCH-LANGOMA  FARMS,  INC., 
ELVERSON,  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshi  a  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  largo,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

I  11Y  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

waitCl  kiUAg  WOBURN,  MASS. 

•  PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas.  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 

oa  Check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
'0Ia  v Drte*Atlii?fi  2 Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_  JLARMS’  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

-REG.  CHESTER  WHITES- 

FALL  BOARS  and  GILTS,  $37.50  to  $60.00 

WOODLAWN  FARMS 

301  BERGNER  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priced  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  breeder  and  the  comme  cial  hog  man. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R  D  1,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.  ,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
breed’  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS,  FALL  BOARS 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  8,  Md. 

For  Sale:  (I  Month  Old  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 

Top  Herd  Boar  of  Excellent  Breeding  and  Quality 
Price  Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARMS, 
Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr.,  R.  D.  2,  Mercer,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  H AMPSH IRES:  Fall  boar-  and  sow  pigs 
a  few  boars  ready  for  service.  With  or  without  leg 

LESTER  BARTELS,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND 
SOWS,  BOARS,  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WHITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON  ER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


BRED 
TO  FARROW  IN 


10 


GILTS 

APRIL. 


$100. 


Bred  to  son  of  1947  New  Jersey  Grand  Champion. 
HILLTOP  DUROO  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA,  ALSO  BLACK  —  A 
Both  purebred.  8  weeks  old.  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BER  KSH I  R£  PIGS. 
W.  H.  PRICE  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  One  Boar,  Three  Gilts 
CLINTON  KELLAM,  HANNACROIX,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


PED.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

For  Sale.  Dam  Maple  Springs  Mitzi  V.  Grafmar  No. 
W-134;  sire  PFEF  of  Hobby  House  No.  W-3418;  sire 
and  dam  have  very  good  gentle  dispositions. 

MAPLE  SPRINGS  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK,  PHONE:  7-4143 


Six  litters  of  AKC  St.  Bernards,  three  litters  AKC 
Cocker  Spaniels.  Several  C  Hie  Shepherds,  Collie 
Bernards  and  Shepherd  Bernard.  Wormed  and  dis- 
tempter  vaccinated.  Terms  puppy  p  an  without  cash. 

Sunday  Business  Net  Encouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


—Saint  Bernard  Puppies— 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  Registered.  STEWART  GAY, 
22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  New  York.  Tel.  2099 


Registered  Collies:  Pups 

GOLDEN  SABLES,  GORGEOUS  MARKINGS. 
MAINEWOODS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS,  MAINE 


priced. 


crebhf.u  cock m;  re ?*s  ani>  dogs. 

Non- Unmetered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  GREAT  DANE 

A.K.C.  Ren.  8  months  female. 
H.  SUESSMUTH,  R.F.D. 


FAWN  - 

Cropped,  inoculated. 
I,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Registered  beautiful  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15;  females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


-  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUFS  - 

AND  GROWN  DOGS 

LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  D.  I,  0NE0NTA,  N.  Y. 


TWEEDON  KENNELS 

Sheepdogs.  Excellent  Breeding. 


M“xi'0,  Now  York 
Collies  and  Shetland 
Prices  Reasonable. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 
j  Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Firms, COHars9ting^°Nd!T 
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Easy,  too!  Just  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry  or  shape 
into  small  balls  and  deep-fat 
fry.  Makes  tasty  and  whole¬ 
some  main  dishes  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Peiv  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

\ _ _ 


REASON  IT  OUT  AND  YOU’LL 
PREFER  THIS 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND  ^ 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


A  GOOD  PROFIT 

for  your  treasury  in  Church,  Grange,  Legion,  Garden 
Club  or  other  local  organization,  can  be  made  by 
selling  “PERSONALITY"  engraved  Rural  Mailbox 
Nameplates  —  a  popular,  established  product.  It  will 
also  improve  the  appearance  of  your  locality.  Organi¬ 
zations  are  invited  to  write  for  details  of  our  plan. 
BECKER  ENGRAVERS,  103  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 


-  RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT  - 

Tremendous  demand.  Marketing  services.  Write  — 

MISSION  HILL  GARDENS,  Box  224,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Rains  of  Middle  March 


Come  rains  that  drench  the  violet;  come  rains  that  break  the  heat; 

Come  rains  that  send  the  village  folk  a-scurrying  up  the  street. 

Yet  sweetest  of  the  cheerful  rains  that  I  have  ever  seen 

Is  that  which  comes  in  middle  March  and  turns  the  wheat  fields  green. 
Ohio  —  J.  Elizabeth  Stevens 


Honey  and  Tart  Jelly  on  Griddle  Cakes 


Photo  —  American  Honey  Institute.  Madison,  Wis. 
Griddle  cakes  take  on  new  flavors  by  pouring  over  them  honey  thinned  a 
bit  with  orange  juice.  z4s  shown  above,  they  are  rolled  after  being  spread 
with  a  tart  jelly  or  sauce,  such  as  cranberry .  Cereal  flakes  have  been 
added  to  the  batter.  The  recipe  is  part  of  National  Honey  Week  celebration, 

April  17-23. 


Probably  no  friend  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Farmer  deserves  recognition  more 
than  does  the  honey  bee.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  bees’  busy  life  in  the  clover 
fields  and  the  orchards,  a  National 
Honey  Week  has  been  declared  for 
April  17-23.  Also,  a  special  recipe 
has  been  concocted  with  honey  as  a 
taste  trimming.  It  is  hearty  fare, 
served  as  breakfast  or  as  a  dessert. 
So,  while  “the  queen  is  in  the  parlor 
eating  cakes  and  honey,”  here’s  the 
special  “dainty  dish  to  set  before  the 
king”! 

Flake  Griddle  Cakes  With  Honey 
Rolled  Up  With  Tart  Jelly 

Ingredients:  1  cup  sifted  flour; 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

[Ed.  Note:  We  will  promptly  for¬ 
ward  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  for 
offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  enve¬ 
lope,  giving  initials  and  State,  and 
enclose  it  in  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  will  send  you  names 
and  addresses,  which  is  a  longer  pro¬ 
cess.  —  P.  S.] 


I  would  like  to  exchange  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  and  souvenirs  from 
all  States.  mrs.  m.  j.  l. 

Massachusetts 


I  am  a  housewife  interested  in 
collecting  old  stone  Indian  relics, 
fossils  and  minerals.  I  would  like  to 
trade  such  items.  mrs.  a.  w. 

Mississippi 


Has  anyone  seeds  of  the  old 
watermelon-shaped  pumpkins  which 
were  green  when  ripe?  I  will  send 
squash  or  flower  seeds  in  exchange. 

New  York  mrs.  h.  r. 


21/2  teaspoons  double-acting  baking 
powder;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  table¬ 
spoon  sugar;  1  egg,  well  beaten;  iy4 
cups  milk,  3  tablespoons  melted 
shortening;  1  cup  bran  flakes,  finely 
crushed.  Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add 
baking  powder,  salt,  and  sugar,  and 
sift  again.  Combine  egg  and  milk,  add 
gradually  to  flour,  mixing  only  until 
smooth.  Add  shortening  and  flakes. 
Bake  on  hot  griddle.  Spread  each 
griddle  cake  with  cranberry  sauce  or 
a  tart  jelly.  Roil  up  lightly  and  serve 
with  honey,  thinned  with  a  little 
orange  juice.  Makes  about  12  cakes, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture. 


I  will  send  seeds  of  Japanese  prim¬ 
roses  to  anyone  sending  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Grow  them  in 
damp  spots  with  shade,  north  side  of 
house;  they  bloom  the  second  year. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  p.  f. 


I  am  a  collector  of  ornamental 
peppers  and  have  many  beautiful 
foreign  kinds.  Would  enjoy  hearing 
from  other  pepper  collectors  and  will 
exchange  seeds.  mrs.  j.  e.  w. 

New  York 


♦ 

My  hobby  is  early  American  his¬ 
tory  and  Indian  life.  If  you  have  any 
books  new  or  old  on  this  subject, 
what  would  you  consider  a  fair 
swap?  MRS.  w.  a.  c. 

New  York 


Just  friendship  is  what  I  would  like 
to  exchange  with  people  of  my  age. 
I  am  a  widow  of  62,  love  company, 
cooking,  baking,  pets,  the  farm.  In 
fact,  I  enjoy  life  thoroughly  and  will 
answer  all  letters  sent  to  me. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  c.  b. 


Will  exchange  upholstery  samples 
up  to  20x30  inches  for  your  Venetian, 
Bohemian,  Baroque  novelty  pearls,  or 
no.  000  beads.  Also  have  some 
D.  M.  C.  six-strand  thread  to  ex¬ 
change.  MRS.  a.  w.  m. 

New  York 


I  would  like  a  pattern  of  pineapple 
basket  design  to  crochet  on  bath 
towels,  and  an  old  J  &  P  Coats 
crochet  book,  either  No.  2  or  3,  which 
has  in  it  a  picture  of  a  peacock  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  limb  of  a  tree.  Will  trade 
for  my  patterns  or  pot  holders. 

California  mrs.  c.  g.  m. 


PHILO  BURT  Support 

Aids  Injured  or 
Deformed  Bock 


'Almost  helnless  from  a  weak  back  " 
says  an  elderly  woman,  “yoar  appliance 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  I  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back.” 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentle,  uplifting  support, relievingdown- 
ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortable 
than  Plaster  Casts,  Leather  or  Celluloid 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  cur  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  “Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighten  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  “A spinal  suf- 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt 
and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


PH  n  RMwT  fil  PHILO  BURT  BLDG. 

rnsLU  uuitl  V.U.  jamestown, new  york 


EARN 

LARGE 


For  Yourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 


ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN  * 
For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to: 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 


-HESS 


REMOVAL 


ilemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-dear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
Information. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
O  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


uiflLL  pmi 


I  FREE  BIG  NEWCATALOG 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new 
patterns.  Wholesale  prices  save  %. 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M2tb48 


PER  ROU.  -•  POSTPAID 

SEND  PO«  AN  80  PAGE 
CATALOG 


OROER  WAU-PA.AI*  CO 

•  OOOK  3Vt  -  BATAVIA.  N  Y. 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  60c. 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARK  WOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST„  NEW  YORK 


Fa  D  □  I  A  C  free  SAMPLES 
H  D  IT  I  w  w  newest  fashion 

fabrics,  rayons,  cottons,  woolens.  Large  variety  of 
designs,  prints  and  colors.  Finest  quality,  lowest 
prices.  No  obligation.  Send  name  and  address  to: 

SAXON  FABRICS,  1350  First  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 


- -  YOUR  SUCESS  STORY  COME  TRUE!  - - 

S1.00-$3.00  advance  commissions  selling  popular  priced 
quality  shoes.  Bonus.  Amazing  features.  70  styles 
entire  family.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  outfit 

MOENCH  SHOES,  4C,  BOSTON,  MASS- 


IT  Fi  r.  Pounds  $1.00  Postpai 

amcricam  ci, ip  r-  State  SI  lex,  Dripor  Percula 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N. 


YARNS 


FREE  samples— directions.  All  wool  2-3-4- 
ply.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns.  Unexcelled 
Quality.  BartlettYsrnlUlll, , Box  1, 0«ri»ooytME. 
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Thought  for  Today 

A  Touch  of  the  Sun 

March  came  in  like  a  lion  shaking 
the  snow  out  of  his  mane.  By  noon 
of  that  first  day,  the  bright  sun  made 
his  stalking  over  the  land  a  pretty 
slushy  trek;  nightfall  found  him 
skating  over  a  sheet  of  ice  under  a 
high  wind  to  his  lair. 

For  the  king  of  beasts,  this  month 
‘must  be  the  one  time  of  year  when 
his  native  white  heat  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  a  white  freeze,  and  his  tropics 
touch  the  North  Pole.  As  for  human¬ 
kind,  we  too  get  a  touch  of  Spring 
fever  that  sets  us  to  imagining  things 
—  the  more  the  lion  is  with  us  at  the 
start  of  March,  the  more  we  look  to 
the  lamb  to  put  an  end  to  Winter. 

50  much  for  notions. 

The  fact  is,  talking  of  weather, 
that  a  temperature  map  has  just  been 
drawn  up  showing  that,  year  by  year, 
our  country’s  general  climate  on  the 
average  has  slowly  gotten  warmer, 
and  that  it  is  still  going  up  by  de¬ 
grees.  Three  degrees  actually  (about 

51  to  54),  and  over  not  so  long  a 
time,  as  the  Weatherman  reckons.  If 
this  keeps  on,  it  is  predicted  that  our 
Northeast  some  day  could  get  to  be 
semi-tropical. 

In  that  case,  our  Easter  bonnets  of 
the  future  may  turn  out  to  be  sun 
topees,  and  the  IVIarch  lion  feel  quite 
at  home  here,  after  all.  p.  s. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

This  Winter  has  brought  many 
surprises.  Valentine’s  Day  wais 
beautiful  and  mild  —  quite  different 
from  44  years  ago  when  one  of  our 
sons  was  born  and  it  was  21  below 
zero  as  the  doctor  drove  home.  That 
was  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
The  country  doctor  was  a  personal 
friend  of  every  human  being,  and 
almost  every  dog  and  cat  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  Many  a  time,  if  a  horse  met 
with  an  accident,  this  good  Samari¬ 
tan  came  with  needles  and  medicine 
to  sew  up  a  wound  or  administer  a 
remedy. 

Candlemas  Day  was  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  supposed  weeks  of 
Winter  have  evened  up  the  past  hard 
years.  Sixteen  below  was  the  coldest 
here  in  Jamaica,  Vt.  If  we  had  a 
sugar  orchard;  we  would  have  be¬ 
gun  to  think  of  putting  out  buckets 
in  mid-February. 


Our  own  house  is  not  as  empty 
as  it  was  since  Errol  and  family  have 
come  home  to  be  with  us.  He  was 
hurt  while  working  in  the  woods, 
and  the  doctor  says  time  is  the  only 
cure:  hard  medicine  for  a  young 
fellow  to  take.  But  hot  packs  and 
liniments  at  least  help  to  alleviate 
the  pain.  Wilma  had  her  fourth  birth¬ 
day  last  week  and  Mrs.  Neighbor 
made  a  cake  for  her;  the  little  girl 
felt  quite  grown  up  to  have  a  party 
of  her  own.  Mrs.  N.  is  painting  some 
jugs  and  earthen  bottles,  also  glass 
bottles,  for  ivies;  plain  water  glasses 
now  have  flowers,  etc.,  for  deco¬ 
ration  as  gifts.  Here  at  home,  Elsie 
ripped  up  an  old  necktie  and  made 
two  new  ones  from  necktie  silks. 

The  lengthening  days  bring  forth 
deeper  thoughts  of  gardening.  We 
ate  the  last  buttercup  squash  Feb. 
5th,  still  of  excellent  quality.  The 
men  say  we  will  raise  no  other  va¬ 
riety  this  year.  I  have  an  idea  I  will 
sneak  in  a  few  hills  of  banana  squash, 
in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  as  they 
make  a  little  variety  in  flavor  and  are 
fine  for  pies.  The  coffee  can  of  soil 
is  warm  and  the  early  sweet  pepper 
seed  must  be  planted.  I  always  fail 
with  these,  so  I  keep  trying.  Last 
year  I  had  five  plants  and  one  big 
green  pepper.  This  year  I’ll  do  better, 
I’m  sure!  Mother  Bee 


That  Half  Turkey 

In  case  your  family  is  so  small 
at  times  that  only  half  a  turkey  is 
needed,  this  is  the  way  to  dress,  stuff 
and  roast  this  new  “cut”  of  the 
gobbler.  Remove  the  oil  sac  on  the 
tail  and  pin  feathers.  Singe,  wash 
and  dry  the  bird  and  rub  its  cavity 
with  salt.  Skewer  the  skin  to  the 
breast  meat,  tie  the  leg  to  the  tail 
and  leave  the  wing  fiat  against  the 
breast.  Lay  the  turkey,  cut  side 
down,  on  a  flat  rack  in  a  shallow 
baking  pan.  Dip  a  double  thickness 
of  clean  cheese  cloth  in  melted  fat 
and  lay  it  over  the  turkey. 

Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees 
F.)  for  30  minutes  per  pounds;  be 
sure  to  get  correct  weight  of  bird 
when  you  begin.  When  turkey  is 
half  done,  remove  it  from  the  oven, 
lift  it  from  the  rack  and  lay  a  double 
thickness  of  waxed  paper  over  the 
rack.  Then  mound  the  stuffing  on  the 
waxed  paper  under  the  half  turkey, 
and  return  it  to  the  oven  to  finish 
roasting. 


Perfect  for  the  Easter  Season 


E-1147  —  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  to  crochet  in  beautiful  filet  for  a  sampler  panel. 
Something  to  cherish  and  to  give  pleasure  to  all.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2927  —  MOULDED  CONTOUR  dress  for  miss  and  matron;  ruffles  for  a  Spring  touch; 
jmke  echoes  the  neckline.  Buttons  from  throat  to  hem  for  carefree  laundering.  Size  10-40. 
Size  16,  3%  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

2583  —  FRONT  PANEL  FROCK  for  daughter’s  delight,  with  tab  yoke  and  fan  pleats 
to  tie  in  with  neat  back  bow  sash.  Match  it  with  midriff  panties.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size 
4,  2  vds.  35  in.  16c. 

2954  —  SOFT  SCALLOP  DRESS  with  hip  hugging  lines  and  raglan  sleeve;  buttons  to 
punctuate  and  decorate;  fine  flare  to  6ix-gore  skrit.  Flattering  to  wear  on  a  smooth 
figure.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  4  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

E-472  —  HEIRLOOM  PEACOCK  lace  for  elegant  chair  set;  simple  and  delightful  to 
crochet.  Special  Picture  Pattern  direction.  11c. 

NEW  SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK  15c.  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  —  1948-’49  15c. 

.PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  writing  pattern  numbers  large  and 
Plain;  do  not  forget  the  sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th 
St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


Quick 

recipes 

modern 

methods! 


Hurry— Send  Today!  Modern  recipes, 
newest  techniques.  Step  by  step  illus¬ 
trated  directions  for  making  breads, 
rolls,  dessert  breads  quickly  —  with 
Fleiscbmann’s  Fast  Rising  Dry  Yeast! 

STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 

DcDt.  S-3-19 

BOX  8,  BROOKLYN  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  2 5<t  for  your  new  32-page  cook¬ 
book  “When  You  Bake." 

Name 

Address 


City 


State 


Uhokdlo, 


% 


cookbook 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


N> 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 

Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you'll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate  — no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Utica  Radiators  Red  Square  Boilers 


Ma*'1 


UTICA 

V 


CoUp°n 

FREE 

Estt««ate 


RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 

r . 

L  -  UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION  . 

2215  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York 
Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  I 

_  FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

¥  Name . . . 

ri  i 

Address . . . 

|  I 

City . . . State . . . 

. . J 
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BABY  $|  Q  AA  Per 
|  CHICKS  iO#WV  100 
■  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

■  All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
Breeders  100%  State  Tested 
_  (B.W.D.  free),  tube  agglutination. 

■  Our  chicks  have  inherited  im- 
■  munity  against  Newcastle  for 

■  approximately  4  to  5  weeks. 

TOLMANS  ROCKS  famous  for 

■  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MA¬ 
TURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 

Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers, 
roasters,  or  market 
eggs. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE, 
ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE.THE  BEST, 


at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAM 

&  SONS,  I  nc. 


Dept.  F, 

RQCXLAMD 

MASS. 


CHAMBmm 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They've  been  | 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable  | 
factors.  Try  some  this  year- —  { 
order  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebor®,  vt 


Parks 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

Big  Birds.  Fullorum  Clean. 

Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

Records  to  349.  Raised 
on  mountainside  ranges,  sfy  WUnLU  O 
Full  of  vigor.  Catalog.  <J'  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Increased  meat  and  egg  Income  is  possible  with 
Combs  Barred  Bocks.  Chicks  grow  quickly  into  heavy 
broilers  and  steady  layers.  N.H.  -  U.S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  and  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder  and 
prices  —  order  early. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


WASHBURNS 

HEALTHY  CROSS  CHICKS 


Wonderful  Layers.  Fine  for  meat.  Pullets  $28 
per  hundred.  Cockerels  $10.  U.  S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Clean. 

WASHBURN  BREEDING  FARM 
ODESSA,  NEW  YORK 


WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS— New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE,  R23,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


TAKE  LEAD  IN  EARLY  CONTEST  REPORTS 

Once  again  as  in  years  past  WARBEN  REDS  can 
be  found  among  the  leaders  in  various  official  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Early  reports  again  demonstrate  that 
Warren  breeding  pays  off  in  consistent  year  in 
and  year  out  performance  under  all  types  of 
competition  and  under  all  kinds  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  care. 

LATEST  REPORTS  FROM  CURRENT  CONTESTS 
Storrs,  Conn.,  14th  week  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds: 
H46  eggs,  1222  points.  2nd  High  Pen  All 
Breeds:  1143  eggs.  1222  points. 

Farmingdale,  14th  week  —  1st  R.  I.  R.  Pen- 
776  eggs,  826  points. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  LAST  TWO  YEARS 
245  EGGS  PER  HEN 

Trie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  awarded 
its  contract  for  approximately  30,000  chick3  to 
J.  J.  Warren  for  the  18th  consecutive  year  A 
consolidation  of  the  reports  from  the  Mass.  State 
Institutions  show  the  average  production  per  hen 
of  these  combined  flocks  during  the  last  two 
years  to  have  been  245  eggs  per  hen. 
WHE5,..Yi,U  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM. 

ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  con¬ 
test  proven  —  field  proven  —  have  been  for  many 
years.  Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  W  arren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood  — 
same  breeding  —  same  quality  that  consistently 
scores  so  heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the 
held.  W  hy  settle  for  less  ? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Maas. 


FLO 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering.  Excel¬ 
lent  growth,  high  livability. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Write  for  Folder 


or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


BOX  R. 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


EGGS  -  BROILERS  -  ROASTERS 

POUITRYMIN— We  want  to  share  profits  with  you!  large- 
type  leghorns,  leading  Heavy  pore  breeds.  Crosses  t$ussex-Hamp. 
Columbia-Hamp,  Rock-Reds,  Hamp-Sussex,  Red-Rocks).  All  eggs  se* 
24  oz.  and  over  produced  from  the  finest  pullorum  tested  breeder*,* 
Write  for  our  Profit-Sharing  Plan  TODAY. 

Schwegler's  Hatchery 

207  Northampton  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


BIG  HEALTHY  EHIEK57fc£vfo£FR0M  BIG  EGGS 


FAIRP0RT  Qua,i,y  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  WThite 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Roek  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42.  -  Fairport,  New  York 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 

PULLETS 

COCKERELS 

ii/% 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 

For  greater  poultry  profits,  choose  your  chicks  by  their  Breeding.  .  . 
not  by  their  price!  Chicks  from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STOCK  live 
better,  grow  faster,  produce  more  eggs  or  meat  on  less  feed  be¬ 
cause  they  INHERIT  those  abilities. 

KERLIN  Bloodtested  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  are  from  high  production  stock  —  backed  by  65  years  breeding 
experience  and  thousands  of  R.  O.  P.  breeders.  They’ll  grow  quickly  into 
efficient  egg  producers  and  heavier  broilers.  No  disease  —  No  Pullorum 
Reaction  on  our  farm. 

Take  advantage  of  this  better  breeding  —  order  Kerlin  Chicks  soon. 
Write  for  catalog  with  full  details,  exceptional  guarantee,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


«>#rKER!J|rS 


POULTRY  FARM  BOX  RN-9,  Centre  Hall,  Po. 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 
stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including:  ...»  ,  . 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
—  quick  growing,  high  producing.  ^  ,  .  , 

CLEMENTS  R.  I.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
poultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

‘CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 
or  broiler  meat  production. 

MAINE  —  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


On  A  Poultry  Trip 

Part  II 

As  we  saw  the  Nittany  Mountains 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  tower  of 
“Old  Main,”  it  brought  vividly  to 
mind  my  first  trip  to  Penn  State  in 
April  1920.  “Old  Main”  with  its 
changed  appearance  does  not  fool  an 
oldtimer,  for  I  came  to  Pennsylvania 
State  College  July  1,  1920  when  the 
department  of  poultry  husbandry  was 
first  created.  Now,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  9.801  students  in  the  first 
semester  of  1948-49,  and  4,000  fresh¬ 
men  enrolled  off  campus,  Penn  State 
is  big  business.  Distances,  too,  have 
changed  materially.  In  1920  it  was  a 
long,  hard  day’s  trip  from  Owego, 
N.  Y.  to  State  College,  Pa.  I  have 
just  made  the  trip  in  four  and  a  half 
hours,  including  35  minutes  out  for 
lunch. 

My  objective  here  is  to  renew  old 
acquaintances,  and  to  see  what  is 
happening  in  poultry  work  at  Penn 
State.  For  two  days  now,  I  have 
been  inspecting  the  poultry  plant 
which  I  helped  to  plan  and  design, 
and  which  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100,000.  Today  such  a  lay¬ 
out  would  cost  three  to  five  times  as 
much;  so  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers 
have  been  well  repaid  for  this  in¬ 
vestment. 

Professor  E.  W.  Callenbach,  head 
of  the  department  and  a  former  co¬ 
worker,  discussed  their  work  in  de- 
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profit  to  any  producer  of  poultry. 

This  marketing  research  project  is 
spark-plugged  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Margolf 
who  is  ever  busy  preaching  the 
gospel  of  high  meat  quality,  coupled 
with  good  merchandising.  Penn 
State  has  set  up  a  fine  marketing  and 
research  laboratory  and,  along  with 
it,  adequate  freezer  space  to  study 
the  many  problems  involved.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  to  return  here  after 
an  absence  of  over  20  years  and  find 
that  the  seemingly  feeble  attempts 
we  made  in  the  early  days  to  sell 
marketing  ro  the  poultry  industry  of 
Pennsylvania  have  at  last  really 
blossomed  forth  in  full  flower. 

A  summary  of  some  of  their  most 
recent  research  includes:  1.  Equip¬ 
ment  lightens  labor  in  caring  for  the 
laying  flock;  accomplished  by  larger 
units,  running  water,  and  use  of 
mechanical  feeders.  2.  Eggs  tend  to 
grade  higher  if  gathered  and  cooled 
often.  Frequent  daily  collection, 
prompt  cooling  and  storage  in  pre¬ 
cooled  cases  helps  to  maintain  high 
egg  quality.  3.  Profits  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  are  improved  by  high 
general  price  level,  large  average 
numbers  of  hens,  high  rate  of  lay, 
labor  efficiency,  low  capital  invest¬ 
ment  per  hen,  low  mortality  rate,  and 
high  per  cent  of  total  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  that  can  be  secured  from 
August  to  January.  4.  Fowl  typhoid 
was  transmitted  easily  to  normal 
pullets  by  contaminating  their  drink¬ 
ing  water;  this  also  occurred  where 


Students  in  poultry  husbandry  work  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  receive 
practical  instruction  in  how  to  properly  dress  poultry  so  that  it  can  be 
marketed  to' the  best  advantage.  Professor  P.  R.  Margolf,  center,  is  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  demonstration  shown. 


tail,  including  teaching  and  research. 
Fourteen  projects  are  presently  in 
force,  relative  to  (1)  deficiency  dis¬ 
ease  of  poultry,  (2)  propagation  of 
game  bh’ds,  (3)  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  as  affecting  egg  quality,  (4) 
study  of  pastures  for  chickens  and 
turkeys,  (5)  breeding  methods  for 
the  production  of  uniform  broiler 
stock,  (6)  testing  inbred  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires, 

(7)  economic  production  of  turkeys, 

(8)  value  of  immunization  in  New¬ 
castle  disease  control,  and  (9)  meat 
production  problems. 

Dr.  A.  J.  G.  Maw,  poultry  geneticist 
showed  me  the  breeding  work  that 
is  being  conducted.  This  is  centered 
around  the  best  breeding  method  to 
use  in  producing  uniform  broiler 
stock.  This  work  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  best  practical  shortcuts 
in  breeding  procedure  to  get  rapid 
and  uniform  broiler  growth.  Dr. 
Maw’s  inbred  lines  indicate  definite 
promise,  but  he  stated  it  would  be 
three  to  five  years  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  release  eggs  or  stock  for 
testing  by  the  poultry  breeders  of  the 
State.  He  is  also  testing  out  some  of 
the  inbred  lines  which  have  been 
developed  at  the  Government  re¬ 
search  station,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

You  will  note  from  the  projects 
afoot  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  marketing  re¬ 
search,  It  seems  strange  that  for 
the  last  25  years  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  ,  to  sell  the  need  for  extensive 
marketing  research,  and  only  now 
are  the  poultrymen  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  production 
is  but  half  the  battle.  The  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  sell  what  you  produce  at  a 
profit.  A  dead  chicken  with  bloody 
head,  dirty  feet  and  a  poor  appear¬ 
ance  will  not  continue  to  bring  a 


the  mash  was  contaminated.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  sanitation  plays 
an  important  part  in  he  control  of 
this  disease.  5.  Ladino  clover  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  turkeys.  6,  Turkey  eggs 
hatch  better  if  not  more  than  one 
week  old. 

I  shall  make  some  additional  stops 
in  Pennsylvania  on  my  way  to 
Florida.  Unfortunately,  due  to  ill¬ 
ness  in  my  family,  I  must  return  to 
Durham,  New  Hampshire,  before 
going  on  down  south.  T.  B.  Charles 

Holders  of  Ladd  Scholar¬ 
ships 

There  are  14  farm  boys  and  girls 
in  New  York  State  this  year  who  are 
receiving  tuition  benefits  from  the 
Carl  E.  Ladd  Memorial  Scholai'ship 
Fund  at  Cornell  University.  Already 
$80,000  has  been  raised  toward  the 
$100,000  goal  and  a  drive  is  under¬ 
way  to  get  the  remaining  $20,000  this 
Spring.  When  completed,  the  fund 
will  offer  20  scholarships  annually 
amounting  to  $200  each  for  study  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

The  students  who  presently  hold 
scholarships  are:  Lawrence  W. 
Specht,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  County: 
Donald  A.  Cario,  Hamlin,  Monroe 
County;  Leonard  T.  Borden,  Schaghti- 
coke,  Rensselaer  County;  Helen  D. 
Corbin,  Bainbridge,  Chenago 
County;  Clayton  Hotchkiss,  Wiscoy, 
Allegany  County;  Frank  Michlavzina, 
Fly  Creek,  Otsego  County;  Robert  L. 
Plaisted,  Canisteo,  Steuben  County; 
Francis  A.  Trerise,  Potsdam,  Ontario 
County;  Adelbert  N.  Tallman,  Jr., 
Nunda,  Livingston  County;  Nicholas 
J.  Juried  ,  Middleburg,  Schoharie 
County;  Frank  Osterhoudt,  Kingston, 
Ulster  County;  and  Bernard  F.  Stan- 
ton,  Greenville,  Greene  County. 
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BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy  M 

production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  1 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  . 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  y°UAnil 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  L 


JHE  ORIGINAL. 


TROUBLES 


MAKE  MONEYS&S 


BROWE 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Cf„.  Helling  broilers  in 

Ito  week",  and  have  a 

Hteadv  weekly  income! 

With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment 
“cash  in”  onv,*^eii^lg!i 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  - 

lilete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 

HILLPOTJ  I?"g<£!n 
QUALITY/  PROFITS 
turkeys/  with  this  ex- 

vCHICKS#  cellent  stock. 

Over  40  Years’ 
Experience. 

FREE  FOLDER 

Save  time  — 

Phone  Frenchtown  29. 

HILLPOT 
Poultry  Farm 

Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


LUKAS  POULTS 

sa-nSyS'  »£! 

Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  for  price  and  Folder. 

c.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Batchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


GROW  Genuine  Pure  Bred  Ryckebosch 
Broad  Breast  Bronze  Henry  W.  Domes 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands.  We  are  the 
only  hatchery  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  receiving  hatching 
eggs  direct  from  these  breeders. 
Order  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 
BOX  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  37th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months, 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  Immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write— 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
-WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.O.P. 
Certified  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad 
Breast  Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 
BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

SMALL  TYPE  TURKEYS  — Day  old  and  started 
BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Excellent  body  type  brings 
premium  prices.  Prepaid  in  New  York,  New  England, 
and  New  Jersey.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
MARSTON’S  “Turkey  Land,’’  R.D.  2,  Hebron,  Maine 


JANSSEN  “DUTCH  BOY” 


Broadbreast  Bronze  bred  to  mature  faster  on  less  feed. 
Excellent  livability.  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 

Big  Discounts  Now.  Free  Literature 
Janssen  Farms  Hatcheries,  Box  R-74,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wn.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  AND  BELTSVILLE 
POULTS.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 
ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  full  6  and  8  week 
old  Pullets  for  Spring  delivery,  White 
Leghorns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  cross 
hacked  by  38  years  of  selective  breeding 
for  high  production  of  large  white  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


tss  ‘ia4.-S-  Approved  Beltsville  White  Turkey  Poults 
Wa-100.  Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Payers. 

payers  Large  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Free. 
A-  t.  HAMPTON,  BOX  B,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


High  Laying  Pullets 

My  pullets  have  a  high  rate  of  lay¬ 
ing,  which  has  hit  as  much  as  91  per 
cent.  Would  it  be  best  to  try  and 
keep  them  this  high  or  slow  them  up 
some?  Do  males,  when  put  in  with 
the  pullets,  have  any  effect  on  their 
production?  s.  c. 

Windham  County,  Vt. 

Pullets  which  are  laying  at  a  91 
per  cent  rate  are  going  at  such  high 
production  that  they  cannot  hold  it 
for  very  long.  If  you  can  hold  them 
at  a  rate  of  75  per  cent  as  a  regular 
thing,  that  is  usually  about  tops  for 
the  average  farm  flock.  At  your  ex¬ 
tremely  high  rate  of  lay,  the  chief 
problem  is  to  get  these  birds  to  eat 
enough  feed  to  maintain  their  body 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  lay  at  such  a  high  rate.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  have  some  birds  go  broody 
when  they  are  slowed  down  in  pro¬ 
duction,  so  it  would  be  best  to  re¬ 
duce  their  mash  very  gradually. 

Males  have  no  effect  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  as  they  are  needed  only  to 
reproduce  the  species. 

Buckwheat  for  Chickens 

I  have  some  buckwheat  on  hand 
and  would  like  to  know  about  using 
it  in  my  chicken  feed.  Can  it  be 
ground  all  right  in  a  hammer  mill? 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  h.  p. 

Buckwheat  used  to  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  New  York  State 
than  at  present.  While  chickens  do 
not  prefer  it,  they  will  eat  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  in  their  scratch  mixture, 
up  to  10  or  15  per  cent.  Buckwheat 
is  about  equal  to  broom  corn  in  feed¬ 
ing  value.  It  is  relatively  high  in 
fiber,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better 
incorporated  in  the  feeds  for  ani¬ 
mals  other  than  chickens. 

Buckwheat  can  be  readily  ground 
in  a  hammer  mill.  It  has  about  10  per 
cent  protein;  corn  has  about  9.3  per 
cent.  In  analysis  it  compares  quite 
favorably  with  barley  but,  as  men¬ 
tioned.  it  is  higher  in  fiber,  and  a 
little  lower  in  protein.  If  ground,  it 
can  be  used  some  in  the  mash. 

New  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
Breeds 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  popularity  of  the  New 
Hampshire  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Sussex  in  England.  Please  tell  me 
about  the  cross  from  these  two 
breeds?  D.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Hampshire  is  the  most 
popular  dual-purpose  breed  of  this 
country.  The  Sussex  is  a  breed  which 
is  very  popular  throughout  England; 
it  is  a  white  shanked,  white  skinned 
bird. 

The  New  Hampshire-Sussex  cross 
will  produce  a  good  layer  of  brown 
eggs.  Most  of  these  birds  will  be 
white  shanked  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  yellow  one,  so  you  cannot  use 
pigmentation  as  a  test  of  production. 
These  crosses  usually  give  some  hy¬ 
brid  vigor. 

Feather  Development  of 
Ducks 

At  what  age  do  ducks  get  past  the 
pinny  stage  for  dressing,  and  how 
can  this  be  best  told?  Does  weather 
influence  their  feather  development? 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  h.  m. 
Pekin  ducks  can  be  ready  for  dress¬ 
ing  at  from  12  to  14  weeks.  However, 
age  is  not  the  only  measure  of  their 
feather  development.  In  cool  weather 
the  feathers  will  harden  more  rapidly 
than  in  hot  weather.  The  surest  way 
is  occasionally  to  examine  the  stage 
of  development  of  feathers  on  some 
of  the  ducks,  and  then  to  postpone 
picking  until  the  duck  is  well  fleshed 
and  its  feathers  past  the  pinny  .stage. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A  BAG  FULL  OF 


"A  bag  full  of  better  chicks”  .  . . 
that’s  what  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  call  PRATTS  "DOUBLE-DUTY” 
CHICK  STARTER.  And  here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why: 

Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  . .  • 
Rickets  ;  s .  Hock  Disease  and  many 
other  chick  troubles  often  begin 
inside  the  shell.  For  these  are  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  critical  food  elements 
which  chicks  can  inherit  from  the 
egg.  And,  "just  a  good”  chick  starter 
cannot  make  up  for  21  starvation 
days  spent  in  a  deficient  egg  .  . . 
cannot  head  off  very  early  cases  of 
these  troubles. 

But,  PRATTS  "DOUBLE-DUTY” 
CHICK  STARTER  will  overcome 

Pratts, 

"DOUBLE-DUTY" 

CHICK  STARTER 


many  of  these  deficiencies.  Because 
Pratts  is  not  just  a  good  starter,  but 
a  corrective  feed  as  well . ;  .  made  so 
rich  in  all  critical  food  elements 
that  the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 
many  troubles  that  begin  in  the  egg; 

That’s  why  Pratts  will  give  your 
chicks  the  best  start  yet ;  s .  yes,  and 
give  many  a  deficient  chick  a  second 
chance  to  grow  into  a  strong, 
healthy,  heavy-laying  hen! 

So  insist  on  PRATTS  "DOUBLE¬ 
DUTY”  CHICK  STARTER.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  write  us  today.  Next 
fall,  when  you  house  more  good 
pullets  than  you  expected,  you’ll 
know  it  paid. 


FREE!  Send  today  for  "Their 
Life  Is  In  Your  Hands/’  Pratt’s 
booklet  of  practical  chick-raising 
help.  Write  Pratt  Food  Company, 
Dept.  BC-220,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


BLOOD 


fsrL 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str,  Run,  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  1).  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 

MATTERN’S™REUABLE  CHIC  K 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  AAnthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Red 
broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTE RN'S 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


— 


White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $19. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Koch’s  Vigorous  Chicks 

Laying  -  Contest  Proven  Strains  Antigen  Tested 
(Parmentus)  R.  1.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Crosses,  White  &  Barred  Bocks,  English  White  Leg., 
Quality  &  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS — Jamesway  heavily  Insulated, 
economically  operated.  SINE,  RN5,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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Here’s  Why  Electric  Brooders 


Sulfaquinoxaline  in  the  Con 
trol  of  Coccidiosis 


Are  Best 


AGOOD,  modern  electric  brooder  makes  cold  room 
brooding  practical  —  chicks  feather  more  quickly— 
are  ready  for  outside  range  earlier. 

It  saves  labor — no  fuel  or  ashes  to  carry.  It  controls  its 
temperature  automatically,  will  not  over-heat  the  brooder 
house.  Will  not  blow  out  on  windy  nights. 

Well-made  electric  brooders  and  present  low  electric 
rates  make  electric  brooding  cheap. 

Our  farm  service  representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
further  information  on  electric  brooding,  and  on  ade¬ 
quate  wiring  for  brooder  operation. 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  HUDSON 


KETAY’S  Famous 

"BLACK  PULLET” 


Offspring  of  high  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with 
Barred  Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  “Black”  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  ©nd  of  laying  period. 

•  Exceptional  for  livability, 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  by  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected. 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


KETAY  CHICKS 

Live-Lay-Pay 


ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS,  STRAIGHT  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  R.  I.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  Litt, 
_ Livability  Guarantee 


ETAY’S  Box 


Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


1.95 


200,000  big.  fluffy  chides  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now 
DON'T  DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Price*  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  . $11.95  $14.40  $13.45 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshire*. 

W.  Wyandotte*.  Slack  Australorm 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White,  Black  &  Buff  Minorca* - 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100;  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


12.95 

12.95 


14.95  13.90 

23.50  6.00 


$g 

CPmNY  breed 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$9.50 


Buy--W0LF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  art  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  sPMia| 

Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec 
iality  Breeders. 


S8&  Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 
If  culling  and  select  mating  have  prices  per  ioo 
HyH  H  “P  pro,it  nfodneing  ability  of  “AA”  "AAA”  Special 

Jf  WOLF  chicks.  8  popular  breeds.  Mating  Mating  Mating 

ft  s.  g,  Whit*  Leghorn*.. ....... .......  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Leghorn  Put  let*. ............... ...........  27,00  29.00  30.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00  4.00  5.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  It.  I. 

Reas.  White  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.,  %  M  %  % 

and  Rock-Red  Hybrids . .  *4.00  1^.00  16.00 

?r^th  J“d*oVr  Pullet*  of  above  breed*..—. .  17.00  18.00  19.00 

write  for  FREE  Cockerels  of  above  breeds.. ...  14.00  15.00  16.00 

Whit.  Giant*. . .. .  14.50  15.50  16.50 

complete  price  . 

litt.  Heavy  Breed*  Mixed . . .  13.00  14.00 

Only  $1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  100  add  50e  to  price. 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


The  history  of  sulfaquinoxaline  for 
use  in  poultry  dates  back  to  1944 
when  it  was  first  made  use  of  in 
laboratory  experiments  dealing  with 
the  respiratory  form  of  fowl  cholera. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  only  sulfa 
drug  which  had  been  found  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  experimental 
infection  without  affecting  the  birds, 
when  given  for  two-week  periods  at 
the  rates  of  one  pound  to  1,000 
pounds  and  one  pound  to  2,000 
pounds  of  mash.  In  1946  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  Rhode  Island  Sta¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  it  had  any 
value  in  the  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  cecal  coccidiosis. 

Preliminary  work  in  the  laboratory 
showed  that  birds  given  the  drug  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  1,000  pounds 
of  feed  were  completely  protected 
against  highly  fatal  numbers  of  or¬ 
ganisms  as  in  contrast  to  non- 
treated  controls.  Later  work  showed 
that  sulfaquinoxaline  was  also  highly 
effective  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
2,000  pounds  of  feed  in  birds  given 
large  doses  of  the  organism. 

A  field  trial  was  run  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  farm  involving  11,500 
broilers  in  which  the  sulfaquinoxa¬ 
line  was  used  intermittently  by  being 
given  four  days,  then  omitted  four 
days,  then  repeating  the  procedure 
as  a  means  of  preventing  excessive 
losses.  It  was  also  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  3,000  pounds  of  feed 
and  given  continuously  to  a  group  of 
broilers.  Results  under  these  field 
conditions  were  quite  encouraging 
because  the  death  losses  from 
coccidiosis  were  held  to  a  very  low 
point.  More  extensive  studies  on  this 
commercial  broiler  farm  were  under¬ 
taken  with  various  intermittent 
feeding  schedules  such  as  the  two- 
three  schedule,  which  indicated  that 
the  birds  received  medicated  feed 
two  days  and  regular  feed  three 
days,  with  the  procedure  then  re¬ 
peated.  The  one-three,  one-four, 
two-four,  and  four-four  schedules 
were  also  employed  as  a  preventive 
measure.  All  these  various  feeding 
schedules  were  inaugurated  three 
weeks  after  the  chicks  had  been 
placed  on  clean  litter  unless  out¬ 
breaks  occurred  before  the  third 
week,  in  which  event  it  was  started 
immediately  after  signs  of  trouble 
were  observed. 

The  mortality  from  both  cecal  and 
intestinal  coccidiosis  on  several  thou¬ 
sand  birds  with  the  various  schedules 
outlined  in  their  order  were  1.75, 

2.17,  1.80,  0.86,  1.13.  Later,  as  we  pro¬ 
jected  our  thinking,  it  was  decided 
to  use  .0125  per  cent  sulfaquinoxaline 
(one  pound  to  8,000  pounds  of  feed) 
in  the  feed  continuously  to  determine 
whether  it  would  control  the  infec¬ 
tion  under  farm  conditions.  This 

amount  of  sulfaquinoxaline  was  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  the 

amount  used  for  the  1-4  schedule,  but 
had  the  distinct  advantage  over  any 
of  the  intermittent  schedules  in  that, 
if  it  should  prove  satisfactory,  it 
would  overcome  the  objection  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  check  .  and  determine  which 
days  the  birds  were  supposed  to  be 
receiving  medicated  mash  and  regu¬ 
lar  feed. 

Several  groups  of  broilers  involv¬ 
ing  10,181  birds  were  studied  with  the 
drug  used  at  this  level.  Mortality 
from  both  cecal  and  intestinal  cocci¬ 
diosis  was  1.20  per  cent.  Still  later 
the  use  of  sulfaquinoxaline,  at  one 
pound  to  8,000  pounds  of  feed,  was 
further  challenged  on  more  than 
9,000  birds  that  were  placed  on  litter 
that  had  been  used  one  or  more 
times  for  broilers.  In  this  instance 
mortality  ran  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Since  coccidiosis  is  universal  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  logical  approach  to  its 
control  necessitates  growing  the 
birds  in  such  a  way  that  the  death 
losses  are  kept  to  a  low  point  and 
yet  not  so  completely  controlled  but 
what  the  birds  develop  an  immunity 
during  the  growing  period  and  thus 
afford  protection  to  infection  later 
in  life. 

Out  of  these  studies  has  evolved  a 
program  of  prevention  in  which 
death  losses  from  coccidiosis  are  kept 
at  a  low  level  by  affording  the  birds 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sistance  through  use  of  sulfaquinoxa¬ 
line,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
8,000  pounds  of  feed  continuously, 
which  may  be  started  at  the  time  the 
chicks  are  a  day  old  or,  if  desired,  can 
be  postponed  until  the  third  week. 

J,  P,  Delaplane,  D,  Y.  M. 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Profit-bred  from  proven  strains 
using  It.  O.  P.  males.  Started 
Chicks  —  Started  Pullets  4-6-8- 
week  Capons.  Hatches  every 
week  of  the  year.  New  Hamp- 
shires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Sex  -  Linked  (black  Pullets) 
Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  F1NGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


This  new  1949  Ful-O-Pep  Book,  just  off  the 
press,  gives  you  many  helpful  brooding  hints 
on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  chicks  .  .  . 
points  out  things  you  can  do  to  increase  chick 
livability  and  growth.  You’ll  find,  too,  how 
you  may  save  up  to  30%  on  feed  cost  by  rais¬ 
ing  big  profitable  pullets  on  the  famous  Ful-O- 
Pep  Restricted  Feeding  Plan  . . .  the  program 
followed  by  many  of  the  nation's  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 
Write  today  to  .  .  . 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-40.  CHICAGO  4,  III. 


Chick 

FREE 


New  Baby 
CATALOG 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS  j 
HATCHERY,  INC., 
Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  200-328  Egg  ROP 

SIRED  CHICKS.  Famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Hamp- 
shixes.  Leghorns.  White  Rocks. 

Barred  Rocks.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Barred  Cross  and 
Sex  -  Linked  Cross  chicks. 

INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 
“Baby  Beef  Broiler*” 

For  profitable  broilers.  Fast 
growth.  High  feed  efficiency. 

Free  Catalog. 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


25  EXTRA  CHICKS  \  $ 

25  extra  chicks  1(S  with  each  100  of  our 
Group  i  chicks.  10  extra  chicks  lit  with 
Group  2  chicks.  Guaranteed  big  strong  chicks  from 
supervised  blood-tested  flocks.  Winning  monthly  in 
egg-laying  contests.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers. 
We  pay  postage  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order.  You 
pay  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  95%  sex  accuracy  guaranteed. 

Group  1  Str.  Hatch  Male*  Pullets 

Mi™TO?or«S. . ^$12.90  $4.90  $25.80 

Whit.  Leghorns.........  j  $1 1.90  $2.90  $23.80 

N.  H.  Rods,  Barred.  j  _ _ 

»oB«Uetef^hi(511.90  $11.90  $13.90 

Mixed  Heavtes .  . )  $7.90  $7.90  $9.90 

Mixed  Heavies  _ Light  Breed  Males  j.  3.90 


No  Sex  Guarantee,  IOO  [  6-90  for  "Broifers,  IOO 


Group  2 — 2f  higher— 10  extra  chicks  IF  with  each  IOO 
Croup  3 — Sf  higher — 25  extra  chicks  1  (  with  each  100 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 


DEPT.  219. 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


:"r  a  n  g’e"  "s  h  Y  iters’  i 

•  si7F  fur  too  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and  I 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  I 
.  .  .  means  better  puliets  | 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  | 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  ■ 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  . 
■  Freight  Paid  Or.  write  for  FREE  circular. 

I  NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO..  Box  26.  Warren.  0.  J 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs.  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 
Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 
97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Kggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


Our  Sti tli  year  |  _  _ 

fur  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 

Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  St.  Run 
$13-100;  Pullets  $26-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith's  Elec.  Hatchery) 

100%  live  delivery  10Q  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns...,  14.00  28.00  5.00 

H.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Rocks .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Rock-Red  Cross _  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  .  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  White  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  — 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


Jp-  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS) 


•■■^■Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.O.P. 
hem.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  LEGHORNS - 

Leghorn  Pullets.  Anconas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses 
and  W.  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


- -  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  Type  TOM  BARRONS 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White* 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAAA"  *  MATING 

From  2  and  3  yaar  old  Bretdart 

11  ducklings.  $4.95  —  25,  $9.95  —  SO. 
$15.95  -  100.  $29.95  —  300,  $87.95. 
SUPREME  "AAA'*  MATING 
From  Yearling  Breeden 

13  ducklings,  $4.45  -  25,  $8.95  -  SO. 
$14.95  —  100,  $27.95  —  300,  $81.95. 


Ws  pay  postage.  Sond  monoy  with  ordar  or  wo'll  ship  C.O.D. 
Be  sura  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery  date  wanted. 
Available  now  and  every  woek  of  the  year. 


FREE  "DUCK  RAISERS'"  GUIDE! 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  D-IO,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


GOSLINGS  —  GOOSE  EGGS 

TOULOUSE  or  EMDEN-TOULOUSE  cresses  $1.75  ea. 
started  goslings,  6  weeks  or  over,  $3.00  ea.  Prices  of 
eggs  75  cents  ea.  in  lots  of  10.  Fertility  of  eggs  85 
Per  cent  or  over.  Send  cash  with  order,  shipped  collect. 
B.  SANDER,  R.  D.  2,  H ARPU  RSV ILLE,  N.  Y. 


Ducklings,  Giant 
Rouens.  Sexed 
ZETTS  POULTRY 


Pekins, 
Hens  or 
FARM, 


White  Runners,  Colored 
Drakes.  Goose  eggs. 
DRIFTING  8,  PA. 


DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT” 
Pekin  Ducklings  — 
MEADOWBROOK 


and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
$8.00.  1 00  -  $30.00. 

RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


usd  M,0TH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quick 
harry  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N. 


MINORCAS.  Americas  most  generous  producers  larger 
premium  snowhite  eggs  delicious  meat.  Colored  litera¬ 
ture  free.  CHARLES  PAPE,  Churubusco,  Indiana 


Vermont  Poultry  School 

Bennington  County  poultrymen  ex¬ 
pressed  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
recent  resumption  of  the  annual  one- 
day  poultry  school  in  Bennington  by 
turning  out  in  goodly  numbers, 

Ralph  Bugbee,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Central  Vermont  Public 
Service  Corporation,  opened  the 
poultry  meeting  with  a  discussion  of 
two  topics  of  importance  to  poultry- 
men  in  this  vicinity:  the  use  of  soil 
heating  cable  to  protect  water  pipes, 
and  poultry  house  ventilation.  By 
using  simple  diagrams  on  a  black¬ 
board,  and  demonstrating  various 
types  of  cable,  tape,  and  thermostat 
controls,  Mr.  Bugbee  illustrated  how 
this  equipment  can  aid  the  poultry 
plant  during  the  Winter.  Proceeding 
to  the  problem  of  poultry  house 
ventilation,  he  admitted  that  this 
was  a  tougher  problem  and  that 
much  further  experimentation  and 
research  were  necessary  before  a 
completely  satisfactory  solution  was 
found.  He  said  it  was  a  relatively 
easy  matter  to  ventilate  properly  a 
cow  bam,  because  the  heat  given  off 
by  the  cows  was  fairly  determinable; 
while  with  chickens,  whose  feathers 
act  as  insulation,  it  is  not  so  con¬ 
stant.  However,  no  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  keeping  moisture  from 
the  ceiling  and  sidewalls  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  ammonia  fumes  by  the  use  of 
fans;  to  keep  the  floors  and  litter  dry 
is  the  difficult  problem.  Multiple 
speed  fans,  which  will  circulate  the 
air  faster  during  cold  weather  when 
condensation  is  heavier,  seem  most 
likely  at  present  to  lead  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

Donald  Henderson,  Vermont  ex¬ 
tension  poultryman,  gave  a  progress 
report  oil  a  range  versus  confine¬ 
ment  experiment  that  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  five  year  period,  1948 
being  the  first  year  of  this  particular 
test.  Chickens  hatched  on  March  4 
were  put  on  range  May  20,  10  days 
later  than  planned,  because  of  the 
soggy  condition  of  the  ground  during 
the  late,  wet  Spring  last  year.  The 
birds  were  fed  pellets  and  hard  grain 
in  the  following  proportions  at  vari¬ 
ous  ages:  from  12  to  14  weeks,  two 
parts  pellets  to  one  part  grain;  14  to 
17  weeks,  equal  parts  pellets  and 
grain;  from  17  weeks  -on  to  their 
housing  date,  one  part  pellets  to  two 
parts  grain.  The  confined  chickens 
were  fed  the  same  proportions  of 
pellets  and  grain.  But  the  confined 
birds  consumed  3,360  pounds  per 
100  birds  as  against  2,960  pounds 
per  100  birds  on  range,  or  a  saving  of 
400  pounds  of  pellets  and  grain. 
When  the  pullets  were  housed  on 
August  24,  their  average  weight  was 
5.26  pounds,  as  against  5.25  pounds 
for  the  confined  birds,  a  negligible 
difference.  But,  as  feed  was  selling 
for  around  five  cents  a  pound  at  that 
time,  the  saving  per  range  bird 
figured  out  to  20  cents  or  $100  per 
acre,  as  500  birds  were  ranged  to  an 
acre.  In  other  words,  this  range  was 
worth  about  $100  per  acre  last  year. 
To  keep  the  herbage  about  four 
inches  high,  it  was  necessary,  to  mow 
it  three  times  during  the  season. 
Various  types  of  grasses  were  grown 
on  the  range,  but  the  birds  didn’t 
seem  to  care  for  the  section  con¬ 
taining  birdsfoot  trefoil.  No  hoppers 
were  used  during  the  season  on 
range.  Instead,  pellets  and  hard  grain 
were  mixed  and  sprinkled  over 
different  sections  of  the  range,  in 
two  daily  feedings,  with  the  heavier 
feeding  in  the  afternoon.  The  birds 
cleaned  up  the  pellets  as  well  as  the 
grain  and  no  loss  was  reported  be¬ 
cause  of  wet  weather.  By  moving 
the  feeding  operation  over  every 
section  of  the  range,  the  range  re¬ 
mained  well  sodded  all  season. 

Oliver  Hubbard,  well  known 
hatchery  man  of  Walpole,  N.  H., 
talked  about  new  management 
practices.  An  advocate  of  the  large 
pen,  he  told  about  beginning  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  hen  house  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  intention  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  up  into  small  pens,  and  then 
of  omitting  partitions  altogether  after 
seeing  a  house  with  large  pens  in 
another  section  of  the  country.  In  his 
permanent  brooder  house,  with 
modern  equipment,  he  says  one  man 
now  easily  does  the  work  of  three 
on  the  older  basis  of  colony  brooders. 
Roosts  have  been  eliminated  from 
brooder  houses,  as  he  found  that  the 
heavy  breeds  were  reluctant  to  use 
them;  by  dispensing  with  them, 
much  time  and  labor  were  saved. 

Vermont  T,  Foster 


D0UGLAST0N-BRED  CHICKS 


Customers  reorder  Douglaston  -  Bred  Chicks  year 
after  year  for  one  reason  —  they  get  the  results 
they  want  —  more  money  in  their  pockets  from 
meat  and  eggs.  19  years  scientific  breeding,  includ¬ 
ing  trapnesting  and  progeny-testing,  has  established 
these  desirable  factors  in  Douglaston-Bred  Chicks: 
Exceptional  Health,  Quick  Growth,  Good  Feather- 
ing.  Large  Body  Size,  Early  Laying,  Non-Broodi- 
ness,  Superior  Meat  Quality,  and  Steady  Production  of  Large  Eggs. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 


CROSSES 

SEX-LINKS 


DOUGIASTON 

MANOR  FARM 
«•»« 

R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Cross,  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks  available  either  J 

Try  some  this  year  for  BETTER  RESULTS  on  YOUR  FARmT  Writefo^'SudoI  today 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  rauunLlNEW  York 


maple  lawn  poultry  farm 


[  HATCHED  IN  PENNA' S 

NEWEST  &  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  POULTRY  PLANT. 

I  New  Illustrated 
|  Catalog  on  Request. 

Breeds  Direct  from  N.  E. 
Mix  Chix  $12.  Mix  Ckls, 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday  each  Week  100 
100%  live  Del.  Guar.  str.  Run 

Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns . $14.50 

White  Leghorns .  13.50 

Barred  Rocks .  16.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  17.00 

States:  Sp.  N.  H.  Reds.  Rock-Red  Cross .  18.00 

Our  Choice  $7.50.  Lots  of  50  add  le  Chick  extra.  Lots  of 
FARM,  BOX  R,  Me  ALISTERVILLE, 


100 

100 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$28.00 

•  •  « 

26.00 

3.00 

22.00 

18.00 

22.00 

18.00 

24.00 

20.00 

25-2c  Chick 

extra. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tremendously  Good  Layers — Bigger  Profit  Makers 

Get  Your  Chicks  From  a  Breeder — Quality  Always  Pays 

Noll’s  husky,  vigorous  chicks  are  hatched  from  selectively  bred,  large 
size,  extra  heavy  producing  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  Hens 
weight  up  to  7  pounds  each.  Tube  Method  Officially  State  Blood-Tested 
—  NO  REACTORS.  Sexed  pullets;  straight  run  or  cockerels.  Also 
mighty  fine  New  Hampshires.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

NOLL'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


PULLETS 


1  MONTHS  OLD...  Nearly  Ready 
L— lo  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

*2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  3 

Weeks  Old 


Dc*nY  M ADF  — VIRTIJAI  I  Y  Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
FINISHED  Weeks  to  months  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 

FIN  ISHED-We.k^  to  month,  jon-noteh  layer.  You  save  Taking  expend,  risk.  work. 

Wnte  today.  « 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America**  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce— demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FIRMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


baby  chicks 

[■for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

I  Largest  official 
pullorum  •  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


V/nte 


Free 


Catalogue 


Box 


Hobart 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


"Pearl  Leghorns  will  Live  Better,  Lay  More  Eggs 


make  you  more  Profits."  No  idle  claims  —  our  6  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  had  Highest  Average  Production  (point 
basis)  and  Highest  Livability  scored  by  ANY  Leghorn 
breeder  with  5  or  more  pens  entered  in  1948  Contests  I 
AH  breeders  bloodtested.  Also  New  Hampshires  and 
Sex-Links  available.  Order  Pearl  Chicks  NOW  for 
maximum  production.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog 
and  reasonable  prices. 

DEAD!  POULTRY  FARM 
I  L/lKL  Box  R,Montvalc,N.J. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

BROOKSEDE  LEGHOR  NS 

*  , m  miiii  baby  pullets  —  2  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES .  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


lEHIM5k>'¥5" 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 

N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 

Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 

Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Careful  breeding,  since  1923,  has 
produced .  this  profitable  strain  of 
Leghorns  —  famous  for  steady  egg 
production,  large  egg  size  and  high 
livability.  Sired  by  males  from 
250-egg  hens  or  better. 

Cooperating  fully  in  both 
Pullorum  and  breed  improvement 
phases  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan. 

All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farm. 

Prices  Same  as  1948 
Also  Available— Sex-Links  (Red-Rocks) 

New  Catalog  Free — Write  Today! 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
JUvl/IllLl  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  K,  Chemung,  New  York 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


The  Be&t  CamlUttcMott 

QUALITY  and  PRICE 

Quality  Leghorn  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs , 
Started  Pullets  Priced  Right 
Free  Price  List  and  Folder  Gladly  Sent 
Write  or  Phone  Today 

RICE  BROTHERS 


Egg  <&.  Apple  Farm, 

Rt.  3,  Phone  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 

Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-100.  Send  for  free  cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS 


-  OFFICIALLY  - 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00-100;  Pullets 
$24.00;  Cockerels  $3.00;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Cross  Rock-Reds  &  Red-Rocks$l4.00-I00; 
Pullets  $20.00;  Cockerels  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 
Order  direct  from  advt.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
WAYNES  CHICK  FARM  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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E-1NDUSTR* 

NT  SPRAYING,  TIRE 
tools,  cleaning 
NY  INDUSTRIAL  USE 


for  crop 

INFLATING 

greasing 


BRAND  NiW  WAR  SURPLUS 


SPECIAL ! 

•  Double-Piston  Type 

•  Big  Air  Volume 

Delivers  6.54  CFM 

•  Portable— Mounts  on 
truck  or  car  engine 

•  Centrifugally-actuated 
Automatic  Clutch  for 
safe,  remote  operation 


Portable 

WESTINGHOUSE 

MODEL  T-l  lln 
REG.  $60.50  Alii 

COMPRESSORS 

^Special  1  ^  Q 


vyecuh 

While 
They  Last 


FOB 
PO  H 


This  sensational  low  surplus  price  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  price 
of  the  manufacturer  and  of  leading  Mail  Order  Houses. 


These  are  the  finest,  dependable  all-purpose  Westinghouse  Air  Compressors — at  a  ridiculously-low 
surplus  price.  Can  operate  with  Yt  H.P.  or  more  electric  or  portable  gas  engine,  and  can  be  run 
off  fan  belt  or  power  takeoff  on  jeeps,  farm  trucks,  tractors,  garage  service  trucks,  contractors 
equipment,  etc.  Permanent  oil-sealed  bearings — delivers  oil-free  air— minimum  maintenance. 
Operates  in  either  direction  when  clutch  is  engaged.  Suggested  operating  pressure  75  PSI. 
Width  9",  height  11%“,  depth  6%“,  weight  23  lbs.  Has  2“  bore,  1%“  stroke.  Has  standard 
connections  for  use  with  air  storage  tank.  A  multitude  of  uses,  don't  pass  up  this  once-in-a-lifetime 
bargain  price.  Complete  Instructions  &  Installation  Diagram  Included 
Approx,  shipping  weight — 23  lbs.  Send  cheek  or  money  order,  Nel  1 0  days  to  well-rated  firms. 


NATIONAL  STORES  C0.T  Dept.  ©200  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


U.  S.  LICENSED 


WENE  VACCINES 


Chick  Embryo  Or. gin  (Egg  propagated) 


COMPLETE  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 
AGAINST  NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

Chicks  10  days  of  age  and  older.  Vaccinate 
with  WENE  killed  virus  Newcastle  vac¬ 
cine.  Protects  from  4  to  5  months.  No 
danger — will  not  spread  the  disease.  Per¬ 
fect  for  broiler  operations. 

Chicks  over  4  weeks  of  age.  Vaccinate 
with  WENE  live  virus  Newcastle  vaccine 
for  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  pro¬ 
duction  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for 
details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
Box  R,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
Newcastle.  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


When  You  Buy 

PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing  Equipment 

You  Buy  Quality 


■"WEIDNER  LEGHORNS  J 

■  Our  income  —  the  same  as  yours  —  depends  on  | 

■  EGOS.  To  get  eggs  we  breed  production  into  • 

!  birds  that  have  many  generations  of  low  mor-  , 
!  tality  ancestry  behind  them.  „  ! 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  &  SON 

■  BOX  5,  WEST  SHOKAN.  NEW  YORK  ■ 


Pullortim  Clean 
and  Approved. 


Destined  to  Earn  Profits 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Sex-Links  Barred  Crosses 

Carefully  bred  to  combine  fast, 
profitable  growth  with  high  egg 
production.  Big,  husky  chicks  that 
live.  Early  feathering.  Hatched 
year  ’round  for  egg  Producers, 
broiler  growers.  Write  for  folder 
today — order  early. 

WILLIAM  C.  PECK 
Bex  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


Stuck*  s 


luu'vo  Live  ue.ivc.y  iuv  cur  tuU  rus  iuu  ukls 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck's  A A  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Chix  $9.  Bk-Bd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FBEE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Quality  in  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  the  poultry  you 
dress.  For  greater  profits  be  sure 
you  get  both.  Insist  on  Pickwick 
Pickers,  Scalding  Tanks  and 
Eviscerating  Tables.  A  size  for 
every  need.  Write  now  for  our 
new  catalogue, 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  licensed 
under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent  2,300,157  and 
Canadian  Patent  No.  421,064. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Sexing  Guar.  $5%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Bock-Bed  or  Bed-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big-Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorutn  Clean 
White  Leghorns:  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids:  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  “ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER”  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FBEE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield.  Ohio 


-  LAFAYETTE  FARM  - 

CHICKS.  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS.  Pullorum 
Passed  R.O.P,  Males.  Well  Bred.  RED  HOOK.  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS— WHITE  EJfBDEN  AND  TOULO.USF. 

DAY  OLD.  ADAM  KIELB,  2493  DRUMGOOLE 
BOULEVARD,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  NEW  YORK 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


M  bite  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Bocks,  N.  H. 
Beds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &.  SON.  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


PASTURE  turned  into  POULTRY  MEIAT  with  geese. 
Free  list.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorize,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


liive  Foultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN  BE 
SURE  WITH 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EXTRA  EGGS 
FOR  MORE  ME 


12 

STRAIGHT 
BREEDS 
and  CROSSES 

Wene  breeds  include  Wene 
White  Leghorns,  Wenecross 
Leghorn- Mmorcas,  Wene 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wene  New 
Hampshires.  Wenecross  Sex- 
ling  Pullets,  Wenecross 
Barred  Red-Rocks,  Wenecross 
Wyan-Roeks.  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks,  Wenecross 
Bram-Rocks  and  White  Giants. 
Ask  about  our  new  Columbian 
Cross. 


GET  MAXIMUM  LIVABILITY  AND  TOP  PRODUCTION 
R.O.P.  Pullet  Chicks  guaranteed  from  100%  R.O.P.  Sired 
Breeders  (30%  Wene  Breeders  are  R.O.P.  Sired.) 

WENE’S  5-POINT  SELECTION  (size,  vigor,  production/early 
maturity  and  meat  characteristics)  assures  you  of  finest  ri„r„  „ 
chicks  HWtR  H.  WtNt 

U.  S.-N.  HPPROVtOgn^^ 

with  inherited  imrnu- 
Disease.  Available 

Wene  Breeding  Finn  where  stock  Is  proved  and  cossUntiy  Unproved  now.  Ask  for  them. 

WRITE  TODAY  TOR  FREE 
FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 


WENE  o  name  that  made  Vineland  the  Chick  Capital  of  America  BOX  C-6# 


WENE  CHICK  FARM 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


4-H  Poultry  Club  Winners 

In  the  first  year  of  a  new  4-H  pro¬ 
ject  for  Poultry  Club  members  in 
New  York  State,  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  quality  poultry  raising,  the 
final  decision  of  the  judges  ended  in 
a  three-way  tie.  The  winners  were: 
Charles  Myers  of  Gasport,  Niagara 
County;  Paul  Hudson,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County;  and  Mary  Anne 
Cranston,  Basom.  Genesee  County. 
Originally  it  was  planned  to  make 
three  awards  —  first,  a  $100  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Cornell  University,  second 
and  third  place  winners  to  be  given 
300  baby  chicks  each.  But  in  view  of 
the  tie  in  this  1949  competition,  200 
chicks  are  being  provided  for  each  of 
the  three  winners. 

Charles  Myers  submitted  his 
records  covering  his  poultry  project 
in  1945,  1946,  1947,  and  1948.  He  has 
shown  excellent  livability  of  all  his 
stock  and  has  made  $1,003  in  the 
four  years. 

Paul  Hudson  likewise  had  records 
for  the  four  years  and  has  made  a 
profit  of  $865.  He  also  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  working  with 
larger  flocks  and  many  of  the 
recommended  practices  and  special 
training  in  official  bird  grading  work 
with  a  professional  selector. 

Miss  Cranston  submitted  a  report 
with  records  for  1944,  1945  1946,  1947 
and  1948  wherein  she  has  made  a 
profit  of  $1,275.  In  addition  to  her 
chickens,  she  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  a  turkey  propect. 

Details  on  eligibility  for  entry  in 
the  next  competition  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  State  Poultry 
Specialist  Office,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“There  is  no  good  arguing  with  the 
inevitable.  The  only  argument  with 
an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  your  over¬ 
coat.”  —  James  Russell  Lowell’s 
Democracy  and  Addresses. 


Photo  —  A.  Wickwire,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
This  orphan  fawn,  found  on  the 
Lawrence  Hoad  farm,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  is 
being  fed  by  Mrs.  Hoad.  It  is  a  nice, 
affectionate  pet  and,  although  it  has 
the  run  of  the  countryside,  it  usually 
stays  with  the  cows. 


contest  record  tor  all  breeds 
at  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312  eggs 
and  333  points  per  bird. 
Our  pullets  were  in  top  ten 
pens  (Jan.  1,  1949)  at  each 
of  the  following  tests:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we  had  the 
high  White  Leghorn  pen  in  the  U.S.  at  the 
end  of  December. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross. 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


COcK 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

Describes  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  on  Leghorns.  Dryden 
Barred  Rocks,  Harco  R.l. 
Reds  and  Cross  breeds. 


1NGLES1DE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

INGLESIOE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 


from  stock  immunized  for 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine 
17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  our  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  Stongate  Chicks. 

Order  yours  today. 

STONGATE  CHICKS 

77 le  Cleanett  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  18,  „  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Books,  Rock-Hampshlre  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies,  25-$3.00;  50-$5.58:  100-$7.00.  Also 
8-wcek-old  Chicks.  25-$6.75;  50-$l3.00:  100-$25.00 

A,  F.  HOCKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENN 

-  MEAT  MAKER  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS~ — — 

Six  Pounds  in  10  Weeks.  $30.00  per  Hundred. 
£r„^r  „  Direct.  LOCUST  BROOK  FARM 

BOX  313-A  POTTSVILLE  I,  PENNA. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  247 . 
FRUITS  AND  FOODS  ~ 

HONEY :  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat.  5  lb  pail 
$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Case  of  6,  5-lb  nails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail,  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY :  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom ;  5  lbs" 
postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud 
Florida.  _ 

FALL  honey  medium  five  lbs.  $1.15  postpaid  third 
zone.  In  new  60  lb.  cans  $7.00  granulated  not  post¬ 
paid-  Edvv.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St..  Canandaigua 
New  York,  _  * 

DELICIOUS  cherry  cider,  shipped  express  four 

gallon  case  $5.00.  Satisfied  customers  every  State 
Bert  Holmes.  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 

INDIAN  Biver  citius  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 
packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed  grapefruit 
(exceptionally  fine),  $3.95;  seedless  grapefruit  $4  95- 
seed  grapefruit,  %  oranges,  $4.30;  %  seedless 
giapefruit,  oranges,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.65.  Florida 
honey  (shipped  with  fruit  only) :  1  pound,  32c-  5 
pounds,  $1,45,  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,'  Florida. 

CWY,£R  h.oney:  G0  lbs-  Fall  flower.  60  lbs. 

$i.20;  not  prepaid.  We  ship  by  express  or  freight 
George  Hand,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y.  _ 

FIB  ST  Quality  1949  crop  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon 

prepaid  third  zone.  Cash  with  order  please.  Gagne 
Gardens,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

BUSHELS:  Healthful.  delicious  oranges  $4  35 

Grapefruits  $4.15.  Mixed  $4.25.  Prepaid.  Jaints 
Limber,  Pinter  Park,  Orange  County,  Florida. 

H^EY:  White  clover,  60  pounds  $10.  L.  M.  Mitchell. 

Marietta,  N.  Y. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  SI  25 

-rp?.ils  J6-?01  6°  Pounds  $7.20  all  prepaid  third 
zone.  John  Mosher.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale:  Fine  candies  for  Easter.  Butternut  aud 

«h“ola^  fudse,  pulled  mints  $1.25  per  pound  de- 

Hvered.  Mrs,  H.  It,  Stoodiey.  Deposit.  N.  Y. 

PURE  No  1  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  maple  sugar 
one  pound  $1.00;  5  pounds  $4.00 ;  10  pounds  $7  50 

Wa?erFownWaRrt°D:  I.  VT‘  ^ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 

funded.  W.  8,  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y, 

Puuflds  best  clover  $9.00  not  prepaid 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


P«?no  \e™ont  granulated  maple  sugar,  2-lb.  can 
caJ  sof'  sugar  $1.25;  1-lb.  cakes  $1.00. 
Bert-  Prescott.  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPBINGEB  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

,  ®ra  gu°d  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
Kept  confidential. 

HAVE  furnished  apartments  for  lady  pensioners. 

Amy  Garett,  Arena,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Summer  boarders  on  a  dairy  farm.  Beauti¬ 

ful  restful  surrounding*;  home  cooked  meals.  Write 
Skyline  Farm,  BOX  76,  Aeworth,  N  H 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98  post¬ 
paid.  Rag  carpet  list  free.  John  Roman.  531  West 
First.  .  Hazleton,  Pa.  _ 

FRIEND  orchard  sprayer;  200  gallon  tank,  two  spray 

guns,  hose.  Ready  to  use.  Fine  condition.  W.  Gu» 
Blasberg,  Hawthorne.  N.  J.  Phono  7-1277. 

WANTED:  Name  and  address  of  up-state  country 

n(-„^erv«lg  old-fashioned  real  buckwheat  cakes. 
BOX  0522,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOB  Sale:  Hawkins  million  dollar  5^deck  battery 

hen  brooder,  only  used  once.  Reasonable.  Maple 
Springs  Farm.  R.  D.  3,  Middletown.  N.  Y,  Phone; 
7-4143. _ 

BUNDY  incubator,  28,000  capacity,  will  sell  sec¬ 

tions.  Excellent  condition.  Priced  low.  Must  be 
seen  at  farm,  Tibbitts  Hatchery,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 

BoE£:  or  Caucasian  packages  after  May  lo"tic 

**  ibs.  $4.j0;  3  lbs,  $5.60  queens  included.  $1.00  per 
package  books  order.  Connor  Aplarie9,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 

MOW  ING  machine  wanted.  Will  be  pulled  or  powered 
by  Jeep.  Also  small  orchard  sprayer.  Alton.  Cedar 
Lane.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Old  hand  made  cooper's  bench.  CL 
Bailey.  Harriman,  N,  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  posts,  poles,  whole- 
sale.  Fletcher  Farms.  Norwood.  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Used  compressor  from  6-can  General 

Electric  cooler;  also  Babcock  milk  tester.  BOX  0507. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOB  Sale;  One  Stockland  Hydro  Scoop  for  II  or 
M  tractor:  two  engine  drive  MeCotmlck-Deering 
potato  diggers ;  one  Niagara  fruit  duster.  Samuel  A- 
Boan,  South  Westport.  Mass. 


WANTED:  Cultipacker  and  elevator  suitable  to 

handling  hay  bales.  Give  full  description  and  price 
Claymore  Farms,  Tlconderoga,  N.  Y. 

SPRAYER  wanted,  state  size"  condition.  etc 

Grebosky,  50  Taylor,  Norwalk,  Conn, _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted.  Neubeck.  Patchogue.  N.  Y 

FOB  Sale:  One  International  Pickup  hay  baler 
good  condition;  $300.  Will  deliver.  Telephone  5-2001 
D.  S.  Pursell,  R.  D,  1,  Philllpsburg.  N.  J. 


FOB  Sale:  Locust  posts,  stakes.  Joel  Thorn,  Clyde, 
New  York.  • _ 

FOB  Sale:  Jaques  power  saw,  rototiller.  Priced  right. 

G.  F.  Wfainland,  Canadensis.  Pa. _ _____ 

FOB  Sale;  McCortmck-Deerlng  04  tractor,  used  ona 

season:  also.  Myers  25  gallon  per  minute  spray 
pump,  excellent  shape;  reasonable.  Alfred  Park,  B. 
D.  1,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

HAND  painted  trays.  Photographic  list  free.  Grace 

Wlest,  Nahant.  Mass'. _ 

PRIME  Vermont  baied  hay  for  salo.  Bargain  prices. 

Must  empty  barns.  Grade  No.  1  tim. -clover-alfalfa 
mixture,  $23.50  per  ton;  if  SO  tons  or  more  $20  per 
ton.  Grade  No.  3  $14  per  ton  at  bam  on  state  high¬ 
way.  Write  BOX  0611,  or  telephone  evenings 
GBamerey  7-0378.  New  York  City. 
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Bareed  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  BL  Mlnorcas,  Special 
Presses  and  New  Hampshire*  direct  from  New 
Fneland.  Also  others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying 
_  our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-pago  Catalog  Awaits 
You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  Plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Bun 
>r  Sexed  Available  Now. 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THI8. 


Breeding  Floeks 
Tested  by  Offi¬ 
cial  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  mmm 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


If  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNERS 

piM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

you  GET  MORE  MEAT  IN 
LESS  TIME 

with  Mammoth  Hamps.  Finished  high¬ 
est  for  breed  at  Chicken -of -Tomorrow 
finals!  Mammoth  Hamps  also  made  faster  weight  gains 
—  returned  52.5  cents  per  bird  net  profit  at  12  weeks 
(14.6c  above  average  of  other  strains)  at  Morris  test. 
14  years  trapnest  and  progeay-test  breeding  to  im¬ 
prove  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.  •  U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Capacity  being 
booked  fast  —  reserve  your  Mammoth  New  Hampshire 
Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

•-  BROOK  box  r 

r-A DM C  Westmoreland  Depot, 
rrnKirtO  New  Hampshire 


CHAP^ 

'pARMSChicks 


Chapman  Chicks  are  customer-proven 
for  high  livability,  fast  growth  and 
feathering,  quality  meat,  and  heavy 
production  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
—  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  Sex-Linkedy  Crosses 

Try  Chapman  Chicks  this  season  —  order  early. 
Write  Today  tor  Folder  and  Prices. 

244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CHAPMAN  »RMS 


“AMAZING” 


GARRISON 


—  that’s  how  customers  describe  the  quick 
growth  and  superior  meat  and  egg  qualities 
Df  Garrison  Chicks.  Bred  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses:  Cornish  -  Hocks  for  fast  growth, 
extra  breast  meat  —  Garrison  Cross  and 
Rock-Reds,  for  meat  and  eggs  —  Sex-Links 
for  eggs.  White  Leghorns  and  other  pure 
breeds.  Breeders  bloodtested  —  no  reactors. 
Order  soon.  Write  for  catalog  today. 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19R  E.  COMMERCE  ST„  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


J^ULSH  FARM!  CHICK;.® 


/til  breeoers  careiuily  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  writ©  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  •— Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
\*m  snip  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  I0O  100 
Large  English  White  Leghorns..,. $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorns,  Ancon  as .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Baned,  White  and  Buff  Bocks....  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bed-Bock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GBADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  88% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  4.00 
Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks.......  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bock-Bed  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correeL  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  ■chicks' 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Graybill’s  a  aa  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock -Bed  and  Red-Rox  Cross....  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr...  16.00  26.03  12.00 

All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv.,  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Started 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  50c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry.  Farm.  A  Hatebery,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


U.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  B.  O.  P. 
,,  ,,  _  Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 

aott®'Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Bocks;  Wyandottes. 

Order  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 
n  ,  „  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 

uopt.  12-R,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S’  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
UC.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Hocks,  B.  I.  Beds  &  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Rock 
p™®8-  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
JCMt-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 
'jw  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Vallsy  Hatchery,  Bex  B,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


That  Second  Batch  of 
Chicks 

When  the  new  chicks  come,  interest 
in  the  laying  hens  seems  to  lag;  yet 
it  is  important  that  hens  be  kept  pro¬ 
ducing  at  a  high  rate.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  must  have  plenty  of  good 
feed,  oyster  shell  and  granite  grit. 
Their  water  pans  must  be  kept  full 
of  fresh  water  and  free  of  ice;  all 
wet  and  caked  litter  should  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once.  The  nests  must  be 
regularly  filled  with  clean  shavings 
or  straw.  As  the  days  lengthen, 
artificial  lights  may  be  turned  off 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  on  later 
in  the  afternoon.  During  cold  snaps, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  freezing. 

Though  the  early  part  of  March 
finds  the  first  brood  of  chicks  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  and  well  feathered,  vigi¬ 
lance  must  not  be  relaxed.  Waterers 
must  be  cleaned  and  kept  filled, 
litter  should  be  stirred  daily,  and  the 
heat  must  be  kept  uniform  even 
though  not  so  much  is  needed  now. 
Feeders  should  be  added  as  needed 
so  that  all  the  chicks  may  feed  at 
one  time;  chicks  will  waste  feed  if 
the  hoppers  are  too  small.  Granite 
grit  in  suitable  sizes  should  always 
be  available.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
should  be  provided;  if  the  house  be¬ 
comes  too  hot,  picking  and  canni¬ 
balism  will  be  encouraged.  Now  is 
the  time  to  be  on  guard  for  signs  of 
coccidiosis,  though  as  a  rule  early 
hatched  chicks  are  less  susceptible  to 
this  disease. 

If  you  plan  to  raise  a  second  batch 
of  chicks  in  the  same  brooder  house, 
the  first  lot,  providing  they  are  well 
feathered,  may  be  moved  to  a  pen 
without  heat  when  they  are  seven  or 
eight  weeks  old.  A  mild  day  should 
be  picked  for  moving  them;  we  find 
it  easier  to  move  chickens  after  dark. 
But,  whenever  they  are  moved,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  frighten  them; 
nor  let  them  pile  up  in  the  corners 
to  smother.  All  undersized  and  un¬ 
thrifty  looking  chicks  should  be 
culled  at  this  time.  To  prepare  for 
the  new  batch  of  chicks,  the  old 
litter  should  be  removed  from  the 
brooder  house,  the  walls  white¬ 
washed,  windows,  woodwork  and 
dishes  washed  with  disinfectant,  and 
the  floor  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  used  crankcase  oil. 
(Don’t  use  creosote  or  a  carbolineum 
product,  unless  a  month  is  going  to 
elapse  before  the  new  chicks  arrive, 
as  the  fumes  are  deadly.)  The 
brooder  stove  should  be  cleaned  and 
checked  to  see  that  the  thermostat 
and  drafts  work  correctly. 

Here  in  the  Northeast,  the  weather 
plays  a  large  part  in  determining  how 
the  poultryman  gets  on  with  his 
Spring  work.  By  planning  everything 
that  must  be  done,  and  noting  the 
dates  the  work  must  be  finished,  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  taken  of  the  changes 
in  weather  to  get  the  work  done 
most  efficiently.  For  instance,  if  the 
ground  is  clear  but  frozen,  shelters 
can  be  moved  to  their  new  locations 
and  sprayed  with  creosote;  we  keep 
a  knapsack  sprayer  especially  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  good  time  also  to 
spread  lime  and  superphosphate  on 
the  ranges,  and  to  get  the  pits  in  the 
laying  house  cleaned  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  ground  is  too 
soft  to  use  machinery,  we  set  posts 
and  put  up  the  range  fences  and 
gates.  A  nice  warm  day  is  a  good 
time  to  take  hot  water  and  wash  the 
windows  in  the  laying  house,  also  to 
do  a  bit  of  painting.  On  stormy 
Spring  days  we  like  to  clean  out  the 
feed  rooms  and  put  the  storeroom  in 
order.  If  new  equipment  is  needed, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it  built  or 
ordered.  New  wire  may  be  needed  on 
the  water  fountain  stands,  and  the 
roosting  pits  of  the  laying  house; 
nests  and  feeders  may  need  replacing. 
All  repairs  possible  should  be  made 
now  so  that  when  the  hens  are  moved 
out  in  the  Summer,  cleaning  can  get 
underway  with  no  delay. 

Meanwhile,  if  a  good  culling  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  carried  on,  several 
pens  now  will  be  partly  empty.  By 
combining  these  remaining  hens  to 
make  full  pens,  you  can  cut  down  on 
chore  time.  It  will  also  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  the  empty  pens  cleaned 
in  plenty  of  time  before  the  pullets 
are  housed.  It  is  a  wonderful  feel¬ 
ing  to  have  a  pen  all  clean  and  ready, 
especially  when  pullets  out  on  the 
range  begin  to  lay,  at  a  time  when 
haying  is  in  full  swing  and  half  a 
hundred  other  things  must  be  done 
about  the  farm.  K.  R.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


BREEDING  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 


Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  after 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur¬ 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


252 

to 
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egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
200 

to 
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egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 
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to 
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egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

025 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  2  DEPENDABLE  CROSSBREDS 
HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 
The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%.  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


241  Sex-Link  Pullets  —  Net  Profit  $1,004.90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex-Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

“Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av¬ 
eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen.” 

HARRY  JESSOP, 

Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


MOU L’S  v'GO*- 

!*tW  HAMPSHIRE 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 


Proved  Producers  of 
EGGS  and  MEAT 

Birds  dressed  off  at  4%  lbs.  in  3 
months,  as  reported  by  customers, 
indicate  the  meat  profits  possible.  Re¬ 
port  after  report  of  high  production 
of  big  premium  quality  eggs  point  to 
their  ability  as  layers. 

26  Years’  Breeding  the  Reason 
Back  of  their  ability  lies  26  years  of  breeding 
and  selection  to  establish  all  the  factors  essential 
to  profits.  That’s  why  Moul’s  New  Hampshires 
are  noted  for  vigor,  livability,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  good  type  and  color. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Today 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  Moul’s  chicks  early 
this  year. 

MOUL’S  CROSS  BREEDS  —  Moul’s  Barred 
Crosses  are  a  favorite  with  broiler  raisers. 
Write  for  Prices. 

We  ship  by  air  anywhere  In  the  U.  S. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 


2  PROFIT-MAKING  STRAINS 
BRED  FOR  SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 


BOX  R 


EXETER,  N.  H. 


LEAF  40 


CHICKEN -UCE 

and 
FEATHER-MITES 


CAP-BRUSH 
SAVES  TIME,  MONEY 

Just  tap  liquid  on  perches  and 
smear.  Fumes  anse,  killing 
poultry  lice  while  chickens 
roost.  Cap-Brush  makes  a  little 
4901  g0  a  long  way.  Original  facto- 

tainers  insure 

^50  Chickens  or  /q  "  [  j  full  strength. 

300  Ft.  of  Roost.  *‘1[  * 


LEADING  ALL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PENS 
ALL  U.S.  CONTESTS  —  AS  OF  JAN  1st 

(Our  Western  New  York  Contest) 

Also  Top  New  Hampshire  Pen  at  Pennsylvania 

This  is  the  kind  of  PERFORMANCE — PROVEN 
INHERITANCE — that  goes  into  every  chick 
that  is  shipped  from  our  breeder  hatchery. 
Write  for  catalog  describing  these  “Egg-Laying- 
Non-Broody  Hamps"  all  Mass.,  U.  S.  Ap- 
proved-Pullorum  Clean. 

W0OLT0P  FARM,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner, 
BOX  7.  EAST  PEPPERELL.  MASS. 


for  MEAT 

Buy  chicks  from  Battles* 
specially  developed 
meat  strain.  Very  fast 
growing,  early  feather¬ 
ing,  full  breasted.  Full 
of  vim  and  vigor. 

Mass.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 
AIR  Shipments  —  Write  for  Folder  Now 


BATTLES  FARMS 

IE9  BATTLES  ST.  •  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


for  EGGS 

Buy  chicks  from  Battles* 
breeders  backed  by 
years  of  selection  for 
production,  egg  size 
and  quality,  vitality. 
Tops  for  brown  eggs. 


PEDIGREE" 

bred 

'  for 
HIGH 
production 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  new  all-time  high  egg  record  for 
breed!  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
— direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
21  years  of  Balanced  Pedigree-Breed¬ 
ing  help  you  get  fast  growth — early 
maturity — more  eggs,  more  meat. 
Sexed  and  cross-bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
catalog  today! 

FREE  CATALOG;! 


n 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name . . . _... . . . . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

State. — . . . . . 
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Today’s  heavier-strawed  grain  varieties  offer  a  new 
source  of  cash  income.  Straw  is  valuable,  in  keen 
demand  for  bedding.  How  to  handle  this  rank  grain, 
and  also  save  the  straw,  is  illustrated  here. 

Start  with  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester,  priced  low 
enough  for  home  ownership  on  your  own  farm. 
There’s  no  binding,  no  sweaty  shocking,  no  waiting 
for  a  threshing  crew  or  a  custom  machine  while 
the  crop  deteriorates. 

Just  watch  your  grain,  wait  until  it’s  ready  — 
then  harvest  it  with  your  own  machine  while  you 
sit  on  the  tractor  seat. 

Heavy  grain  flows  through  the  ALL- CROP’S 
wide,  rubber  faced  bar  cylinder  straight  from  the 
cutterbar  to  the  oversize  straw  rack.  Straw  is  left 
in  longer  lengths,  easy  to  save  with  regular  hay 
equipment,  including  the  ROTO-BALER. 

Save  all  the  crop.  Harvest  your  choice  of  100 
seeds,  beans  and  grains.  Ask  your  dealer  how  soon 
you  can  be  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester  owner. 


Heavy,  wide 
windrows  make  the 
best  rolled  bales  of 
straw.  Rake  several 
windrows  together.  ROTO- 
BALER  has  big  capacity. 


fILLIS'CHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


Publisher's  Desk 


Eighteen  months  ago  I  purchased 
an  automatic  washing  machine  which 
I  have  used  only  13  months  out  of 
the  18.  It  has  never  proven  satis¬ 
factory  as  far  as  washing  clothes 
was  concerned.  It  has  been  checked 
by  mechanics  and  they  say  it  is  in 
evei'y  way  mechanically  perfect,  but 
1  cannot  use  it.  I  have  asked  the 
company  to  take  it  back,  but  they 
have  not  responded.  After  reading 
the  enclosed  newspaper  clipping  I 
am  writing  to  ask  if  you  could  get 
a  refund  for  me.  mrs.  e.  w. 

New  Jersey 

The  clipping  referred  to  a  decision 
rendered  by  a  judge  who  instructed 
a  company  to  refund  the  original 
purchase  price  paid  for  a  washing 
machine  that  failed  to  put  the 
“sparkle  and  radiance”  into  the 
family  wash  as  had  been  promised  j 
in  the  company’s  advertising.  We  do 
not  have  any  details  of  the  case  re-  j 
ferred  to  aside  from  the  newspaper  i 
item  and  no  one  can  say  what  atti¬ 
tude  a  judge  would  take  in  the 
present  case  after  a  machine  has  been  | 
in  the  purchaser’s  possession  18 
months.  It  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  a  suit  and  the  judge 
might  feel  that  the  complaint  was  too 
long  delayed.  However,  a  case  of  the 
kind  should  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
a  company  to  check  their  agent’s 
over-enthusiasm. 

My  neighbor  shipped  eggs  to  the 
Progressive  Butter  and  Egg  Company, 
328  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
They  sent  him  two  checks  in  pay-  j 
ment  for  same,  which  he  in  turn  gave 
to  me  in  settlement  of  a  private 
ti'ansaction.  I  deposited  the  checks 
but  they  came  back  marked  “Account 
closed”;  therefore  they  are  no  good.  , 
The  concern’s  tickets  are  marked 
bonded  in  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  way  to  collect 
these  bad  checks.  w.  c.  G. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to 
Max  Spielberg,  who  signed  the 
checks  as  secretary  of  the  Progressive 
Butter  and  Egg  Company.  We  also 
wrote  the  Commissioner  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  Department  replied  that 
they  could  not  be  of  assistance  as 
the  law  covers  only  farm  products 
produced  within  New  York  State. 
They,  however,  made  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  firm  and  the  deal¬ 
er’s  license  was  revoked.  It  was 
learned  during  the  investigation  that 
the  president  of  the  concern  is  Max 
Spielberg  and  he  had  drawn  all  funds  I 
from  both  the  corporation  account ! 
and  a  personal  account  and  had  dis-  j 
appeared.  Efforts  to  locate  him  have  i 
been  unsuccessful  thus  far.  The  only  I 
hope  of  finding  him  is  that  he  may 
appear  in  some  other  location  and 
our  readers  will  do  well  to  keep  the 
name  in  mind. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  about 
the  Puritan  Church  affair  of  La 
Grange,  Illinois.  Meeting  a  friend 
who  just  escaped  getting  into  the 
affair,  I  am  wondering  just  what  is 
being  done  with  this  man.  “The 
Chancellor.”  ^Surely  the  Federal 
government  should  do  something. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  d.  w.  s. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  has  done 
something.  The  latest  report  we  have 
on  the  Puritan  Church  Contest  and 
Harrison  Parker  is  that  indictments 
have  been  returned  charging  use  of 
the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  and 
conspiracy  in  connection  with  the 
mail  contest  in  behalf  of  the  “church” 
that  netted  $230,000.  There  are 
several  indicted  with  him,  including 
his  sister  and  her  husband,  Viggo  E. 
Bird,  (Doc.)  Waterbury  and  Jesse  L. 
Stewart.  Bird  is  described  as  an  ex¬ 
convict  and  it  is  said  has  served  a 
term  in  prison  for  embezzlement.  The 
investigations  indicated  that  the  al¬ 
leged  fraud  had  brought  more  than 
a  million  dollars  to  the  contest  pro¬ 
moters.  More  than  a  million  letters 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  entrants 
and  prospective  entrants,  many  of 
whom  made  donations  ranging  up  to 
$12  each.  The  “church”  operated 
under  the  names  “The  Puritans  of 
La  Grange,”  “The  Puritan  Church 
of  La  Grange/’  and  “The  Puritan 
Church,  the  Church  of  America.”  The 
contest  was  said  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  but  the  defendants  are 
said  to  have  conducted  it  “for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indictment.  Parker’s 
present  address  is  the  county  jail 
where  he  is  serving  a  six  month 
sentence  for  contempt  of  criminal 
court. 


SAVE  YOU*  SOU 


Install  PEXCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1869 


If  You  Own 
a  Gun  Get 


HOPPE’S  No  9 


It  is  the  best  gun  cleaner  made 
for  removing  primer,  powder,  lead 
and  metal  fouling  —  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  rust.  Your  dealer  sells 
Hoppe’s  No  9  or  send  us  10c  for 
sample.  Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide’’  FREE  upon  requset. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.33,  Pa. 


Rustic  beauty  is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types,  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo¬ 
nial  Picket  and  Post  A 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing. 

'  ^  VldW 


FREE 

Illustrated 
CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DA1N  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


J.  b.  WUUUHUUofc  CO.,  D  1ST. 

34  34th  STREET,  BROOKLYN  32.  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor,  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  wr,*e 

\f  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
on  Boston  10,  Mass. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

ff  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
rtop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habft.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock"  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit  .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  ■ 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 

LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security  — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING  !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227-D  State  St„  Marshall,  Mich- 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ _ 


HEL1*  VVANTLI) 


,  rvNj  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

dSves.  K<Sd  Physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  8. 
citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-80.  $141  per  month 
and  room;  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  4  weeks 
vacation  with  pay.  Write  Director.  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells.  N.  Y.  _ _ — - - 

SINGLE  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm, 

"  room  and  board,  transportation  at  farm.  Appiy 

Wallace  Yerkes,  B.  D.  2,  Newtown,  Penna. _ _ 

CAKDENEK:  Married  without  children,  experienced 
in  vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  and  small  hot  house, 
etc.  Give  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  0601,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED-  Working  farmer,  married,  preferably  with 
crowing  children  to  rent  on  shares  180  acre  farm; 
ground,  buildings  and  latest  equipment  in  excellent 
ronditon.  Modem  house,  all  conveniences.  Should  be 
experienced  raising  certified  grain  and  corn,  also 
fattening  beef  cattle.  BOX  74,  Whitemajsh, JPenna. 
WOMAN:  Assist  with  baby  and  small  country  home. 
Room  and  board  plus  small  salary.  Near  Coming. 

BOX  0602,  Bural  New-Yorker.  _  „ 

MARRIED  man  on  modem  dairy  farm.  De  Laval 
milkers.  Must  be  good  machine  man,  understand 
care  and  feeding  of  cattle.  BOX  0603,  Rural  New- 

Yorker; _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CAPABLE  settled  woman  for  housework  in  pleasant 
country  home.  Two  adults.  Must  bo  good  cook. 
References.  Mrs.  Nelson  Sanford,  R.  D.  1,  Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED-  Capable  cook- waitress  for  family  of 

three  adults.  T.  L.  Bailey.  Harriman,  N.  Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER  wanted.  Steady  position  Two  in 
family.  State  wages  desired.  BOX  0608,  Bural 

New-Yorker.  _ _ _ .  _ _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  caring  for  largo  poultry  breeding  flock.  Modem 
4-room  apartment  available.  References.  David  T. 
Cohen.  Long  Hill  Road,  Guilford,  Conn. _ _ 

W ANTED:  First-class  dairyman  (single),  experienced 

in  making  butter,  cottage  cheese,  and  handling 
milk.  Strictly  dairy  work,  no  milking.  R.  H.  Allen, 

Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

‘operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
Furnished  apartment  available  on  farm.  Write 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  board  6elf.  Mrs.  Katherine 

Koentopp,  Oak  Grove  Rd.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J- 

FARM  help  wanted.  Married  man  to  work  outside 

or  in  purebred  Guernsey  bam  whose  wife  will  board 
two  or  three  farm  help.  Liseter  Farm,  Newtown 
Square,  Pennsylvania.  _ _ _ 

GOOD  job  for  right  man!  Immediate  opening.  Perma¬ 

nent  opportunity  for  farm-raised  single  man.  Ex¬ 
perienced  two  time  machine  milking.  Good  food  and 
living  quarters.  Write  manager,  BOX  54,  Harlingen, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WOMAN:  Middleaged,  responsible,  in  country  home, 

to  care  for  invalid  elderly  lady,  four  in  family; 
pleasant  surroundings;  on  bus  line;  15  minutes  to 
Albany  City.  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  evenings  off. 
State  salary  expected.  George  Schmitt,  Glenmont, 
New  York. _ _ _ — 

NURSES:  Graduates  and  practicals.  Sanitarium,  day 

duty.  Give  age  and  experience.  Post  Office  Box  336, 

Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ _ 

HELP  wanted:  Middleaged  couple  as  housekeeper  and 
handy  man,  for  modem  country  home  near  Middle- 
town,  New  York.  Good  living  quarters.  Address  reply 
with  references  and  salary  expected  to:  August  Tams, 
40  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. _ . 

WANTED:  Mamed  man  take  entire  charge  test  cows 

(.Jerseys).  Excellent  working  conditions,  good  house, 
well  known  herd.  Must  furnish  top  references.  Farm  in 

New  Jersey.  Apply  BOX  0609,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  year  round  North  Shore,  L.  I.,  not  over  50; 

woman  good  cook,  housework;  man,  lawn,  flowers, 
vegetables  and  help  in  house,  no  butHng  or  driving. 
$150  monthly;  just  two  adults  in  family;  no  children. 
Refernces  required.  BOX  0610,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  experienced  farmer  for  general  work  on 

modern  Long  Island  farm.  Must  be  familiar  with 
modern  equipment  and  good  hand  and  machine 
militer.  Permanent  position  for  reliable,  sober,  good 
worker.  Excellent  living  conditions.  References  re- 

qulred.  BOX  0611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  to  assist,  general  housework;  own  room  and 

bath.  A.  Burlington,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED;  Competent  couple,  capable  of  operating  a 
modem  farm  home  in  Vermont  as  a  Summer 
boarding  bouse  on  profit-sharing  basis.  Attractive 
proposition  for  ambitious  couple  familiar  with  good 
gardening  and  housekeeping  methods.  BOX  0615, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly,  room  board  exchange  light 

housekeeping ;  two  adults.  Suburbs.  Good  home,  own 

room,  radio.  BOX  186,  Thornwood,_N._Y. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  sober,  married  man,  about  35; 

preferably  high  school  education,  to  act  as  working 
foreman  on  completely  mechanized  700  acre  farm  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  Small  herd  purebred  Guernseys, 
sheep,  cattle  and  hogs.  Must  be  good  band  milker  and 
have  knowledge  alfalfa  seeding  and  curing.  References. 
Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock,  Marshall,  Virginia. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Compamon.  German  woman,  35, 

intelligent,  honest,  capable,  with  three  children 
(good  family)  to  work  for  home  and  maintenance. 

BOX  0616,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN:  Farm  and  housework;  hand  milk.  Ruth 
Flagg,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  no  more  than  two 
children  to  work  as  second  in  purebred  Guernsey 
herd  using  Surge  milker.  Modern  bouse  with  all 
conveniences.  Usual  privileges.  Farm  near  Somer- 

ville.  N.  J,  BOX  0628,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  man  on  fruit  farm.  Small 
house.  E.  Townley,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook,  houseworker,  outside  man  and 
gardener  for  year  round  in  North  Westchester. 
Separate  cottage.  Write  BOX  0633.  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ 

WANTED:  Wife  as  cook,  husband  to  handle  garden, 
some  driving;  live  In.  Only  couple  needing  perma¬ 
nent  home  wanted.  Give  references,  wage  desired  in 

letter.  BOX  0634,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _  _ 

TWO  single  men,  one  gardener,  one  farm  hand. 

Carmel,  N,  Y.  Phone  2547,  Mr.  Holmes. _ 

CARPENTER  handyman  for  steady  work  at  resort. 

Must  live  in.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York. _ _ 

GARDENERS  at  resort,  April-November.  $100  per 

month,  maintenance.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  immediately,  married  farmer  with  no  more 

than  two  children;  must  understand  all  modern 
machinery  and  as  relay  man.  House  with  all  con¬ 
veniences,  usual  privileges.  Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens, 
Gladstone.  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE:  Man's  work:  Entire  care  of  rough  ground. 

Including  hand  scything  of  brush,  spraying  trees, 
etc.,  and  maintenance  of  buildings.  Woman’s  work: 
Clean  owner's  house  each  week.  Either  one  should 
possess  automobile  driver’s  license.  Separate  furnished 
house  with  light,  heat  supplied.  This  is  permanent 
^ear  round  position  located  Putnam  County,  New 
York  Apply  only  if  honesty,  trustworthiness,  so¬ 
briety  can  be  proven.  Can  interview  only  if  reply 
states  last  three  positions  held  and  explains  in  de¬ 
tail  work  performed.  State  when  available  and  salary 
desired.  BOX  0635.  Rural  New-Yorker, 


VEGETABLE  farmer,  single,  with  five  or  more  years 
on  truck  farm.  Write  past  experience  and  salary 
desired  in  first  letter.  John  Paffendorf,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. 

IV  ANTED:  Experienced  farmer  and  wife,  no 
children,  to  run  farm  in  Arkville,  N.  Y.  Must  have 
own  cash  for  machinery.  Will  give  fine  living 
quarters,  farm  land,  modem  barn,  fully  equipped, 
machine  shed,  modern  chicken  house  fully  equipped. 
Exchange  for  Summer  services  of  wife,  farmer  to 
do  necessary  repairs  at  cost  to  owner,  long  term. 
Address  Henry  E.  Vannini,  126  W.  13  th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  test  cow  milker.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  Good  pay  for  the  right 
man.  Write  or  telephone  Fairlawn  Farms  Company, 
King  Street.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Port 
Chester  5-1936. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 

MARRIED  experienced  gardener,  farmer ;  caretaker, 
would  like  position  on  private  estate.  BOX  0507, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  superintendent  or  head  gardner,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  horticulture.  Including  under 
glass.  Married,  one  son.  Best  references.  BOX  0505, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  white,  single  age  20  years,  height  6  ft.,  weight 
220  lbs.,  interested  in  farming,  preferably  vege¬ 
tables.  Several  years  experience  In  vegetable  and 
general  farming.  BOX  0516.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MANAGER,  highly  experienced;  seeks  employer,  de¬ 
siring  undertake  timely  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing.  BOX  0527,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  single,  Btrong,  poultry  farmer,  drives,  wishes 
position.  Free  to  go  anywhere.  What  have  you  to 
offer.  BOX  0612,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  soon  as  possible 
on  dairy  farm.  A.  La  Due,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

ELECTRICIAN  and  maintenance  man,  on  estate  or 
farm;  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A..  Fred  Wilkesmann. 
417  N.  11th  St..  Paterson,  N.  J. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  available  April  1st,  due  to 

present  employer  discontinuing  farming.  Lifetime 
experience  with  best  of  references.  BOX  0617,  Rural 
New  -  Y orker.  _ 

PASTOR  who  preaches  sound  doctrine  wishes  church 
in  rural  or  farming  section;  where  need  is  great, 
and  have  no  full  time  M.nister.  Must  have  manse 
and  garage.  For  more  information  write  BOX  0618, 
Rural  N ew  - Y orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  child.  14  years  experience, 
capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility.  Prefer 
eastern  New  York  or  Connecticut.  Available  April  15. 
Oliver  Leffingwell,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  wishes  household  position.  BOX 
_ 0  6 19 , _ Rural _ New  -  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  dairy  experience;  salary,  room 
and  board;  conscientious;  references.  Route  1,  Box 
68,  Vienna,  Virginia.  _ 

MAN  45,  son  17,  able  bodied,  no  experience  want 

work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  BOX  0620,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

REFINED  widow  with  daughter  5  seeks  housekeeping 
position  in  motherless  home,  capable,  conscientious 
worker,  good  cook;  references.  BOX  0629,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BAPKKIENCED,  refined,  single  man  59;  desires  po- 
sition  care  house  and  garden.  Moderate  wages,  good 
home.  BOX  0630,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Caretaker,  49,  single;  seeks 
estate.  Egelhof,  R  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


position; 


GARDENER-Farmer,  working,  country  home  superin¬ 
tendent,  experienced  all  branches  including  land¬ 
scape  design.  BOX  0636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  with  child,  8,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper.  Experienced;  go  anywhere.  BOX  0643,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland  Dela¬ 

ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2.  _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton. 

N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey :  New  list,  all  types  farm* 

aDd  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down,  $10  month,  Safranek, 

Vineland,  N.  J.  _ 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N,  Y. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  only  four  miles  from 
Stroudsburg  and  85  miles  from  New  York.  Fertile 
farm  of  106  acres  with  a  half  mile  of  a  very  large 
trout  stream.  On  good  R.F.D.  mall  road.  Modern 
house  of  five  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  furnace.  Very 
large  dairy  bam  with  16  stanchions.  Possession  30 
days  or  less.  Low  taxes.  $11,300.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor,  Opposite  Post  Office,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  230  acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm. 
New  York  State;  tractor  worked.  BOX  0511,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SCHOHARIE  Valley:  80  acres,  9-room  house,  bam. 

silo,  garage,  poultry  house,  machines,  $5,500! 
Fine  145  acres,  10-room  house,  large  bam,  silo,  out¬ 
buildings,  electric  cooler;  $7,000!  Free  bargain  cata¬ 
logue.  Eastern  Farms  Real  Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  3 
Grove  St,,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  woodland---acres,  two  to  200. 

Clear,  sparkling  trout  brook.  For  quick  sale. 
Larsson,  4  Broad  St.,  Port  .Terris.  N.  Y. 

25  ACRE  poultry  farm,  3,000  layer  capacity.  Richard 
Titus,  Bucksville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  Sale:  Poor  dairy  farm,  65  acres,  large  barn, 
small  house,  electricity,  brook;  $12,500.  Eight 
room  house,  electricity,  toilets:  $7,000.  40  acres 

vacant,  wooded,  secluded;  $800.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


GAS  station,  luncheonette,  main  highway,  modern 
bungalow,  three  acres,  double  garage,  excellent 

business,  sacrifice,  $12,900.  Haas,  Delsea  Drive, 
Route  47,  Frankllnville,  N.  J, _ 

PROPERTY  for  sale:  120  acres,  two  homes,  two  bams, 

garage,  other  buildings;  $14,000.  Dellas  Koons, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. _ 

210  ACRES.  80  head,  8  miles  north  of  Albany, 
Route  9.  BOX  362,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale :  General  village  store  with  four  apart¬ 
ments.  $63  rent  income;  on  Main  St.  and  Main 
Highway,  near  school,  churches,  bank,  hotel,  stock  of 
merchandise,  inventory  about  $7,500;  fixtures  and 

all  real  estate.  $42,000  business  last  year.  Pre-war 
price  $16,500.  Square  Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St., 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

AGED  owner  must  sell  147  acre  stock  or  dairy  farm, 
N.  E.  Ohio,  near  lake.  National  highways.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Terms.  Write  BOX  0604,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  203  acre  farm,  excellently  located  on 

macadam  highway,  short  drive  from  the  Village  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  8-room  house,  SO  cow  dairy  barn, 
new  silo,  milk  house,  other  buildings.  Price  $12,000 
bare;  or  may  be  purchased  with  30  head  of  stock,  2 
John  Deere  tractors  and  nice  line  of  farm  equipment 
for  $22,000.  For  more  details  write  Craine  and 
Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  purchase  country  general  store;  one 
with  Post  Office  desired.  BOX  1012,  Uptown 
Station,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Small  crop  or  fruit  farm  to  rent,  all 

improvements,  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City;  preferably  with  option  to  buy.  BOX 
0605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Rent:  Farm  in  Maine,  over  200  acres  half 
timber,  half  meadow,  sap  house,  7 -room  house,  flush 
toilet,  furnace,  garage,  bam,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
garden  fertilized  and  ploughed.  Most  liberal  terms 
to  reliable  man.  State  qualifications  and  references. 
BOX  0606,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

320  ACRES,  15  miles  to  Jamestown:  Splendid  large 
barn,  lovely  modem  home  for  two  families,  excellent 
machinery  including  hay  drier  and  field  chopper, 
two  tractors.  110  registered  Jerseys;  $50,000.  Ernest 
LeMieux.  Broket  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

IF  you  are  looking  for  equipped  farms  with  acreage 
of  100  to  600  acres  and  ranging  in  price  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000,  write  to  Ernest  LeMieux,  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  135  acre  farm,  state  highway,  Goshen, 
Conn.  Maurice  Minor, _ Terryville,  Conn. _ 

10  ACRE  farm  $200,  two  acre  farm  $100.  Address 

Henry  Sweet, _ 64  Arcade _ Block,  _  Oswego,  _  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Macintosh  apple  orchard  of  16  acres  with 
about  15  acres  unused.  New  Cletrac  tractor.  Friend 
sprayer,  cement  storehouse,  tractor  house,  cider  mill, 
and  all  orchard  equipment;  $12,000.  Illness  cause  of 
sale.  Paul  J.  Whitney,  140  East  Main  St.,  Orange, 
Massachusetts. _ 

DAIRY  and  grain  farm  for  sale:  150  .tillable  acres, 
100  wodland  on  main  highway.  Modem  8-room 
house,  bath,  oil  heat;  30  stanchion  cow  bam,  horse 
bam,  milk  house,  2-car  garage,  two  tenant  houses,  in 
excellent  condition.  Bus  passing.  Asking  $32,000. 
Equipped  if  desired.  Frank  Zima,  Snow  Hill,  Mary¬ 
land; _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  slaughter  plants 
in  Central  New  York,  just  out  of  thriving  city; 
refrigeration  for  50  beef  carcasses,  3-story  building, 

6  acres  land.  Price  $67,000.  Write  Craine  &  Miner, 
Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  for  complete  information. 
WANT  large  reasonably  priced  farm  Dutchess 
County  or  Connecticut.  Write  details.  DTS,  4136 
Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island. _ 

FOR  Sale:  7 -room  home  with  barn,  garage,  chicken 
house  and  one  acre  iand.  Near  hard  road,  10  minutes 
to  village  and  Route  17  and  near  running  stream; 
about  70  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  0613, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

103  ACHES,  ideal  camping  or  farm  it.  Adjacent 
Adirondacks.  Valuable  woodlot  $1,250.  BOX  0614, 
Rural  Ktw-Yorker. _ 

BARGAIN  list.  Fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  J.  Morhouse,  Tieonderoga,  N,  Y.  _ 

A  VERY  complete  variety  of  large  and  small  dairy 
and  poultry  farms  equipped  and  bare,  tourists  homes, 
hospitals,  boarding  houses,  stores  and  barber  shops, 
at  leasonable  prices.  Ask  us  about  our  240  acre  creek 
flat  farm  with  43  milkers,  7  head  young  stock,  good 
buildings,  good  location,  modern  machinery,  to  fit 
your  purse.  Catalogues  free.  Parkers  Farm  Agency, 
Greene,  N.  Y.  Chenango  County. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 

Consider  non-agriculture  tax  burden  if  well  located. 
P.  O.  BOX  441,  Plainfield,  N.  J. _ 

VILLAGE  chicken  farm  and  hatchery.  Fine  modern 
house  with  bath,  furnace,  dish  washer.  Capacity 
for  3,000  layers.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Write  for 
farm  catalog.  Springers'  Real  Estate,  Cortland, 

New  York,  Phone  1152. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acres,  electricity,  springs,  brook,  sand 
beds,  hard  road,  near  lake  and  town.  Mostly  timber, 
standing  white  pine  and  hemlock  for  buildings,  bal¬ 
ance  hard  wood,  ideal  for  chickens.  Raymond  Williams, 
Seeiyvllle,  Pa. _ _ 

80  ACRE  farm,  fine  10-room  house,  improvements. 

Far  roomers,  farming  or  deer  park.  Lake  nearby. 
Reasonable,  part  down.  Cash  payment  $7,000,  rest  to 
suit  buyer.  Not  far  from  Binghamton.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Aekerley,  Feindale,  N.  Y. _ 

180  ACRE  dairy,  poultry;  high  elevation,  good  build¬ 
ings,  bath,  electricity,  telephone ;  near  good  mar¬ 
kets  for  any  farm  product.  No  reasonable  offer  re- 
fused-  BOX  65,  Oneco,  Connecticut. _ 

200  ACRE  Vermont  farm,  accommodates  30  head,  large 
sugarbush  and  equipment;  insulated  14-room  house, 
electricity,  spring  water,  tractor  and  farming  tools. 
For  full  details  write  BOX  0621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  100  acre  farm,  modern  home,  running 
water,  good  barn,  buildings,  creek  lake  site.  School 
bus;  near  town.  31  cattle,  new  tractor,  machinery. 

Price  $17,000.  C.  Deininger,  Ellicottville.  N.  Y. _ 

UPSTATE  money  making  poultry  farmlet  with  fine 
three  bedroom  modern  house.  Seven  poultry  houses 
plus  battery  brooders,  wire  turkey  shelters,  12,000 
capacity  electric  incubator.  Small  garden  machinery. 
Only  $8,500.  No.  14-172.  Mohawk  Valley  stocked  and 
equipped  265  acre  dairy  farm.  Fine  9-room  house, 
hot  water  heat  and  bath.  Cement  basement  bam  with 
40  cow  ties.  2  silos.  Poultry  house.  Other  buildings. 

6  can  cooler.  32  cows.  2  horses.  2  tractors,  all  attach¬ 
ments,  grain  binder,  com  harvester,  blower,  etc.  A 
real  buy  at  $27,000.  Generous  terms.  No.  2-60.  Write 
for  Spring  bargain  catalogue.  Eastern  Farms,  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Inc.  3  Grove  St..  Amsterdam,  X.  Y. 
WANTED:  Farm  N.  Y.  State,  6-room  house,  con¬ 
veniences,  125  miles  New  York,  about  $3,000;  terms, 
no  brokers.  BOX  0622,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOME,  furnished  cottages,  two,  at  lake.  Route  22, 
BOX  0623,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VINELAND,  N.  J.,  150  acres  good  land  $15,000;  nice 
greenhouse  property  adjoining,  reasonable.  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  17  acre  poultry  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  good  home  and  business,  priced  right.  Write 
Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

250  ACRE  dairy  equipped  farm,  11-room  honse,  two 
baths,  bams,  silos;  mile  on  water;  $19,000.  Owner 
BOX  296,  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GAS  station,  6-car  repair  shop,  lunch  room;  $15,000. 

Gas  station,  5  acres,  ideal  for  cabins;  $12,500. 
16-room  modern  tourist  house,  3  acres;  $18,000.  11- 

room  tour.st  house,  ideal  for  gas  station,  cabins,  20 
acres;  $16,000.  14-room  tourist  house,  ideal  for  gas 
station;  $13,500.  15-room  boarding  house;  $18,500. 
Stanley  Panek,  Clermont.  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Rent,  option  to  buy,  dairy  farm  about 
300  acres,  stocked,  equipped ;  milk  shed  of  New 
York.  Full  details,  lowest  price  first  letter.  BOX  0624, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  to  rent,  option  to  buy.  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  Suitable  for  dairy  farming.  BOX 
0625,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  25  acre  poultry  farm  in  Delaware,  lo¬ 
cated  cn  hard  road;  5,000  capacity.  Electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  6-room  house.  Price  $8,500.  Owner  11L 
BOX  0626,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  7-room  house,  new  furnace,  insulated. 

Route  63.  Hatching  eggs,  retail  route,  hens; 
quick  sale  $8,000.  Celia  Tcdford,  Northfield,  Mass. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  $5,500.  Dandy  dairy- 
poultry  farm,  includes  8  head  cattle,  team,  fine  line 
of  equipment:  5-room  bungalow,  with  electricity,  lovely 
evergreen  setting;  barn;  double  garage;  poultry  house 
400  capacity ;  other  buildings ;  50  acres,  45  tillable, 
balance  watered-pasture-woods ;  natural  2-acre  pond  on 
property,  excellent  fishing;  taxes  $30;  price  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  No.  C-5501.  West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  R.  D  .1, 

Mad  son,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20  E.  of  Madison. _ 

MODERN  dairy — terms!  Owner  invested  $16,000,  will 
sacrifice  for  fraction  of  value;  excellent  location,  10 
miles  Batavia;  lovely  Colonial  home,  8  rooms,  bath, 
all  utilities,  shaded- shrubbed  lawn;  barn  34x70,  "L” 
27x40;  garage;  poultry  house;  brooder  house,  milk 
house;  147  acres,  80  tillable,  balance  watered-pasture- 
woods;  ’47  income  $7,000;  insurance  $10,000;  price 
complete — only  $10,750.  easy  terms.  No.  15-8449. 
West’s,  John  Kelso,  South  Lake  St.,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 
Route  19. _ 

LAKE  front  poultry,  dairy  farm,  82  acres,  14  mile 
town;  parcel  camp  lots:  excellent  local  markets; 
South  Central  New  York.  Beautiful  8-room  home.  43 
ft.  sunporch,  oak  floors,  bath,  copper  piping,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  steam  heat,  dial  telephone,  Venetian 
blinds,  storm  sash,  some  furniture,  electric  washer, 
gas  refrigerator,  Tappen  range.  Large  equipped 
hennery,  capacity  2,000;  feed  elevated,  automatic 
lights,  hot  or  cold  water.  Garage  two  cars,  brooder 
house  capacity  6,500  chicks.  Would  cost  $88,000  to 
replace  buildings.  Large  garden  tractor,  all  equipment; 
large  quantity  hay.  straw,  lime,  coal,  grain,  tools. 
Two  choice  Guernseys,  two  shoats;  1,440  Red-Rock 
pullet  chicks;  45  acres  woods;  100,000  ft.  timber. 
Low  taxes.  Completely  equipped.  Been  in  family  22 
years.  Direct  from  owner;  sacrifice  $23,000.  BOX 
0627,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

90  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  50  acres  tillable;  6-room 
house,  electricity,  large  chicken  house,  mile  from 
Altmar,  N.  Y.  $3,300.  George  H.  Buis,  R.  2, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  20  acres,  8  woods,  $400./  Anna  Willey, 
R.  5,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, _ 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery,  200  acres,  100  acres 
good  postures  and  ranges,  balance  in  g  timber 
and  orchards;  10-room  house  centrally  heated,  city 
electricity,  hot  water;  4  room  tenant  nouse;  3  large 
hen  houses,  capacity  5,000  layers,  fully  equipped; 
200  ft.  brooder  bouse,  20  stove  capacity;  centrally 

heated  incubator  room.  Buckeye  incubators;  Farmall 
tractor.  Approximately  800  breeder  hens,  approximately 
1,500  pullets.  Price  $17,500.  Will  furnish  complete 
inventory  upon  request.  Wright  Farms,  Inc.,  Richford, 
New  York. _ 

EQUIPPED  dairy  farm  114  acres  near  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Route  12;  frame  house,  running  water, 
electricity  Barn  80  by  32;  silo,  21  stanchions,  buckets, 
milk  house,  hen  bouse,  10  Holstein  cows,  new  Ford 
tractor,  new  hay  loader,  milking  machine,  complete 

line  of  equipment;  $12,000  takes  everything;  $7,500 

cash  balance  mortgage.  F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville, 

New  York  write  or  telephone  Earlville  84-Y-4. _ 

DAIRY  farm:  108  acres,  good  buildings,  near  town. 

Machinery,  six  stock,  horses,  stream.  Complete  price 
$9,000.  Many  others.  Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED!  Small  retirement  farm,  Dutchess, 
Columbia  County.  State  price.  BOX  0631,  Rural 
New-Y  orker.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Small  farm  In  Maryland  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Six  room  house  with  furnace  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  accessible  to  schools.  BOX  0632,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from.  Low  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Albert  J.  DosLe  Agency,  65  Patterson 
St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale!  260 -acre  tractor  worked  farm,  100  acres 
meadows,  balance  pasture,  woods.  Located  on  good 
route.  Six  room  dwelling,  modern  bath,  electricity, 
fine  water.  Modern  barn,  30  stanchions,  4  stalls, 
water  cups.  Farm  tools;  tractor  on  rubber  with 
plows,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler,  sj.de  delivery 
rake,  bay  loader,  manure  spreader,  most  all  tools  to 
operate  with  ease.  15  extra  good  milking  cows,  two 
horses.  Milk  test  four  per  cent.  Milk  check  average 
clese  $500  per  month.  $10,000  takes  everything.  Down 
deposit  $5,900,  balance  easy  terms.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call,  write,  wire  J.  D  -  Gallagher  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  Si,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm  catalogue. 
ONLY  store,  market  in  hamlet,  opposite  milk  station; 

includes  stock;  block  has  three  apartments,  rental 
two  $38  month;  $12,000.  Farm,  314  acres,  mile  village, 
45  dairy  cattle,  tractor,  tools,  $26,500.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  LeRoy  E’ngle,  Salesman  for  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Hobart, _ Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

FULLY  equipped,  97-acre,  modem  poultry  farm; 

modem  8-room  house,  poultry  houses  for  3,000  Iay- 
ers,  6,000  broilers.  BOX  301,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

132  ACRES,  16  cows,  250  chickens,  250  chicks,  deep 
well,  frunace,  bath,  electricity,  machinery,  team, 
tractor;  $13,000.  Sands,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  stock  and  equipped.  Dairy  farms  10  to 
100  cows.  Other  farm  of  every  description  in 
several  counties.  Earl  E.  Townley,  Broker,  Burnt 
Hills,  New  York. _ 

150  ACRE  farm,  new  improvements,  lights,  telephone. 

bath,  furnace,  insulated,  mail  delivered;  7  miles 
from  capital  city.  Excellent  trout  brook.  Make  quiet 
Summer  home  or  ail  year  round  farm,  not  stocked-  good 
road.  Particulars  call  345-M4,  Vernon  Bussino,  Rt.  1. 
Monteplier,  Vermont. 

73  ACRES  $2,000.  Large  orchard,  6-room  house, 
electricity,  bam,  3  poultry  houses,  garage;  terms 
$500  down  balance  monthly.  Write  Leo  Rockwell, 
Calaway  Realty.  Towanda,  Pa. 

12-ROOM  village  home.  Massachusetts.  All  improve¬ 
ments,  acreage.  Junction  two  highways.  Excellent 
location.  Tea  room,  tourist,  rest  home.  Reasonably 
triced.  BOX  0637,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores, 

inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder! 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskili  7, 
‘-Eastern"  New  York,  _ 

SCHOHARIE  County:  148  acre  dairy,  poultry  breed¬ 

ing,  hatchery;  modem  buildings.  13  Holstein  pure- 
breds,  2,000  layers  including  HOP'S,  3,000  chicks 
started;  36,000  egg  incubator;  real  business  enter¬ 
prise;  $36,500.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.), 

Cobleskili,  N.  Y.  _ 

■  22  ROOM  hotel,  licensed;  highway,  lako  resort  village- 

long  established;  $25,000.  General  store,  living 
quarters,  nice  stock;  owner  tong  here;  $14,500. 
Established  feed  store,  homes,  farms.  Hendrickson 
Bros.  (29th  Yr.),  Cobleskili,  “Eastern"  N.  Y. 

FARM  43  acres,  village  store  with  apartment.  Priced 

right.  Write  for  information.  David  W.  Hughes  of 
R.  D.  2,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  _ 

FARM  in  Rockland  County  with  bams  for  180  cows. 

Need  experienced  farmer  to  stock  and  operate.  Full 
capacity  not  necessary  immediately.  Share  profit  basis 
or  reasonable  terms.  BOX  0638,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale;  55  miles  from  New  York  City,  6-mom 
house,  all  conveniences,  modem,  equipped  poultry 
houses,  2,000  layers  plus  1,500  chick  capacity;  46 
acres,  partly  woods,  creek,  beautiful  view,  suitable  for 
bungalows,  etc.  BOX  0642,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale:  200  acres,  100  tillable,  telephone, 
electricity,  running  water,  barn,  house,  bam  35 
ties,  stalls,  drinking  buckets;  house  15  rooms, 
furnace,  bath,  matched  floors;  place  for  500  chickens; 
li  mile  from  macadam  on  subase  road.  From  owner 
$6,000.  Mason,  Cincinnatug,  N.  Y. _ 

465  ACRES  fine  timberland  near  Saratoga;  10-12,000 

colds  pulp  wood.  Will  sell  or  exchange  for  small 
acreage  with  house  on  lake.  BOX  0639,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

TIOGA  County,  N.  Y. :  215  acre  dairy  and  potato 

farm.  Nearly  new  house,  electricity,  electric  water 
heater,  modem  kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  three  bams, 
large  silos;  40  stanchions;  water  buckets;  pen  stable 
30  head;  milkers  and  coolers;  two  water  systems  with 

I. 000  gallon  pressure  tank.  Buildings  painted;  good 

repair;  half  new  metal  roof;  large  new  tool  building; 
wels,  one  drilled,  springs  and  pond.  Fertile  loam  land 
free  from  stone;  level  to  gently  rolling;  tiled  and 
ditched  where  needed.  One  mile  to  state  road.  2.5 
miles  to  central  school  and  market  town.  Photos. 
Price  $11,500  from  owner.  BOX  0640,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

EX  G.  I.  would  like  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm 

to  work  on  shares,  with  option  to  buy.  Reply, 
Melvin  Starkweather,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Bent:  10  acre  apple  and  pear  orchard.  John 

Wiechmann,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs,  $3,00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  10  lbs!  white  clover  postpaid  third  zone 

$3:17.  Light  amber  $3.07.  Dark  buckwheat  $2.81. 
Send  for  new  low  prices  on  five  gallon  can3  and 
glass  honey.  Wixon’s  Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

PEANUTS:  Fancy  handpicked  now  ready.  Buy  direct 
and  roast  them  yourself.  Five  pounds  $2.25;  10 
pounds  $3.95:  50  pounds  $15.00  delivered  prepaid. 

J.  _ P. _ Council!  Company ,  _  Franklin. _ Virginia. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25:  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 

$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ _ 

HONEY :  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.00;  goldenrod 
or  buckwheat  $7.20.  Quantity  lots  cheaper.  Lavem 
Dcpew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5-  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulu3,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  creamed  honey,  4% -lb.  pail,  $1.95. 

Extracted  honey,  5-lbs.  $1.65.  Maple  syrup  (ready 
April  1st)  $6.50  gallon.  Postpaid.  Robert  Mead, 
White  River  Jet,,  Vermont. _ 

SHELLBARK  and  Black  Walnut  Meats.  Lb.  $1.60; 

2  lbs.  $3.15;  5  lbs.  $7.75  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  244 . 
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"In  a  barn  the  size  of  ours 
(about  375  ft.  of  chain),  we 
were  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  barn  cleaner 
could  stand  up  under  the 
strain.  Now  as  time  goes  on, 
we’re  finding  out  that  the 
Leach  not  only  does  a  good 
job  in  the  small  barns,  but 
does  equally  as  well  in  a  barn 
as  big  as  ours.” 

Peter  Reiss  Bachmann,  Mgr. 

PINEHURST  FARM 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 


^  |  ''HE  Leach  has  the  strongest  chain  on  any  barn 
cleaner.  That’s  one  reason  why  the  375-ft. 
Pinehurst  installation  (shown  above)  is  turning 
in  such  good  performance.  Every  part,  every  gear, 
every  chain  link  is  amply  oversize  to  withstand 
the  grueling  punishment  of  barn  cleaner  opera¬ 
tion.  Install  now  and  cash-in  on  the  labor-and- 
time-saving  benefits  of  a  Leach  Barn  Cleaner. 
You’ll  have  better-mixed  manure,  a  cleaner  barn 
with  less  odor,  and  a  happier  barn  crew.  And 
above  all,  a  Leach  will  assure  you  dependable, 
trouble-free  operation.  Mail  coupon  for  literature. 


Shown 

with 

guards 

removed 


2  models: 

3  H.P.  for  average 
size  barn,  and 
5  H.P.  for 
large  barns. 


Above  is 
shown  automatic 
paddle  scraper. 


Saves  at  least  200  man¬ 
hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
protects  you  against 
silo-climbing  accidents. 
Increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  prevents  silage 
waste  ....  handles 
frozen  silage.  .. 


ANDYODU°RWsaAGE! 

A  Leach  Silo  Unloader 
will  pay  for  itself  in  1 
to  2  years.  Mail  coupon 
for  full  descriptive  in¬ 
formation. 


LEACH  COMPANY,  412  S.  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  the  following  as  checked: 

0  Barn  Cleaner  Literature  0  Silo  Unloader  Literature 
0  Name  of  nearest  Leach  Dealer 
MY  NAME . . . . . . 

Post  Office . . . . .  State  .  . . 

Box  No . .  Township  . . 


Route. 
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Experiences 


ACH  Winter  we  see  more  Empire 
State  dairymen  feeding  grass  silage 
and  most  of  them  are  reporting 
favorable  results.  Some  dairymen, 
in  talking  about  grassland  farming, 
hope  to  discontinue  growing  corn 
for  silage  and  depend  on  their  meadows  to 
fill  the  silos  and  to  furnish  hay  for  the  live¬ 
stock.  Other  farmers  plan  to  produce  only 
enough  grass  silage  to  provide  supplementary 
feed  during  the  dry  pasture  season  of  late 
July  and  August. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  each  farmer 
must  analyze  his  own  situation  and  decide 
where  grass  silage  can  best  fit  into  his  farm¬ 
ing  scheme,  if  at  all.  Some  seasons  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  grass  crop,  while  others  are  more 
favorable  for  the  corn  crop.  This  means  that 
a  farmer  must  plan  on  average  conditions. 
Careful  analysis  of  yields  and  costs  of  making 
corn  and  grass  silage  indicates  that  a  farmer 
should  produce  an  average  yield  of  eight  to 
10  tons  of  either  corn  or  grass  silage  per  acre 
to  make  it  desirable  to  continue  growing  them. 
The  crops’  respective  suitability  to  each  farm 
should  then  be  their  determining  production 
factor. 

Many  farmers  think  that,  even  on  farms 
where  maximum  yields  of  corn  silage  are 
secured,  grass  silage  still  has  a  place.  Every 
dairyman  knows  that,  if  he  is  going  to  make 
good  quality  hay  from  his  first  cutting,  he 
must  start  making  hay  early.  On  many  farms 
June  10  to  15  is  none  too  early,  but  frequently 
the  weather  for  curing  hay  at  that  time  is 
not  favorable.  When  this  is  true,  grass  silage 
can  be  made  to  good  advantage.  This  will 
mean  that  the  first  crop  will  be  removed 
early,  with  the  likelihood  of  good  second 
growth  of 1  hay.  This  second  cutting  hay  can 
be  harvested  in  August  when  the  weather  is 
apt  to  be  more  favorable  for  hay  making. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  when  considering  grass  silage  and 
grassland  farming.  Where  grass  is  the  only 
crop,  a  farm  will  produce  less  feed  for  cows 
than  it  would  if  both  corn  and  hay  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Growing  both  corn  and  hay  spreads 
the  risk  of  being  badly  affected  by  extremes 
of  weather.  This  means  that  a  dairyman  who 
depends  on  grass-  for  his  feed  should  carry 
over  a  comfortable  surplus  of  both  hay  and 
grass  silage  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Then, 
in  case  of  dry  weather,  his  surplus  can  be 
used  to  fill  the  gap. 

Quality  of  Roughage  Improved 

Ralph  R.  Davis,  of  Homer,  says  that  a  me¬ 
dium  quality  cow  will  produce  more  milk  on 
good  roughage  than  a  good  quality  cow  will 
on  poor  roughage.  He  says  he  is  adjusting  his 
operations  so  that  he  can  produce  a  maximum 
quantity  of  good  roughage  on  his  243  acre 
farm.  He  is  gradually  heading  toward  a  full 
program  of  grassland  farming.  He  has  made 
grass  silage  two  years  and  in  his  opinion  it 
is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  the  harvest  of 
the  first  cutting  and  to 
get  the  full  value  from  it. 

He  has  found  that  feeding 
grass  silage,  both  before 
and  after  freshening,  re¬ 
sults  in  less  calving  prob¬ 
lems.  “Feeding  grass  sil¬ 
age,”  he  says,  “enables  me 
to  feed  to  a  fresh  cow 
more  nearly  her  require¬ 
ments  of  grain  and  main¬ 
tain  top  production  and 
condition  with  no  bad 
effects.  Grass  silage  is 
giving  me  greater  milk 
production.” 

Ralph  Pierce,  of  Himrod 
says  that  the  new  field 
chopper  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  last  Spring  is  the 
outstanding  labor  saving 
machine  on  his  farm.  It 
works  well  on  corn  for 
silage  and  also  on  grass 
for  hay  and  silage.  Mr. 

Pierce  claims  that  he  still 
has  to  be  shown  that 


reduce  friction.  An  electric  motor  operates 
an  unloading  device  which  pulls  the  chopped 
grass  out  of  the  trucks  and  into  the  blower. 
It  takes  about  five  minutes  to  unload  a  truck. 
In  nearby  fields  six  loads  an  hour  can  be 
handled.  Mr.  Bodine  says:  “Grass  silage  saves 
a  lot  of  work  with  corn  and  produces  the 
aftermath  grazing  which  comes  at  a  time  when 
pastures  are  short.” 

Supplement  to  Late  Pasture  Feeding 

S.  N.  Stimson  of  Spencer,  is  a  100  per  cent 
grassland  farmer.  “Making  good  grass  silage,” 
he  believes,  “is  neither  a  secret  nor  an  art.  It 
can  be  made  by  anyone  who  has  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  who  will  follow  a  few  simple  rules. 
Grass  silage  is  just  what  the  name  implies: 
silage  made  from  grass,  not  hay  or  weeds. 
We  use  no  preservatives.  We  feel  that  there 
is  more  danger  of  the  grass  being  wilted  too 
much  than  that  it  will  be  too  gf-een.  The 
primary  object  is  to  make  grass  silage  in  a 
tight  pack  with  minimum  leakage.”  He  begins 
filling  his  silos  the  first  week  in  June;  puts 
in  at 'least  one  load  every  day  to  assure  no 
moldy  streaks  are  in  the  silage. 

Gerald  Trowbridge,  of  Otego,  finds  that 
during  many  seasons  he  needs  forage  to 
supplement  his  pastures  in  the  Summer.  Even 
though  the  Susquehanna  River  valley  is  al¬ 
most  ideal  for  pasture,  there  is  often  a  month 
or  more  during  that  season  when  growth  stops, 
and  the  herd  ’needs  additional  feed.  He  has 
found  that  there  is  nothing  that  comes  so  near 
duplicating  June  pasture  as  grass  silage. 

Henry  Van  Dusen  and  Son  of  Waverly  have 
used  grass  silage  for  more  than  10  years.  It 
fits  into  their  farming  operations  so  well  that 
they  have  adopted  it  permanently.  They  grow 
a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  timothy. 
Since  first  cutting  alfalfa  needs  to  be  har¬ 
vested  early  in  the  season  for  best  quality,  it 
is  the  fields  that  are  heavy  with  alfalfa  that 
go  into  the  silo.  Their  regular  schedule  calls 
for  a  four  year  rotation,  with  one  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre  applied  on  the  corn  stubble. 
Corn,  oats  and  two  years  of  hay  make  the 
rotation,  with  500  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  used  at  least  twice  in  the  rotation, 
once  on  the  corn  and  once  on  the  oats  and 
seeding.  Manure  goes  on  ahead  of  the  corn.  The 
seeding  mixture  per  acre  is  five  pounds  each 
of  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  timothy  seed. 

Grass  Silage  Summary 

Summing  it  all  up,  making  part  of  the  hay 
crop  into  silage  appears  to  have  several 
advantages:  (1)  Grass  and  legumes  usually 
grown  for  hay  are  mostly  biennial  or  per¬ 
ennial  and  are  produced  more  cheaply  than 
annual  or  cultivated  crops.  (2)  Silage  can  be 
made  from  grass  with  about  the  same  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  as  are  needed  for  hay  mak¬ 
ing.  (3)  Because  the  crops  are  taken  off  the 
field  and  put  into  the  silo  soon  after  they 
are  cut,  there  is  little  risk  of  weather  damage 
during  harvesting.  (4)  About  80  per  cent  of 

the  feeding  value  of  the 
crop  is  preserved  for  feed¬ 
ing,  as  compared  with  70 
per  cent  or  less  where  it 
is  field  cured  for  hay.  The 
feeding  value  of  field 
cured  hay  may  be  much 
less  when  cured  in  bad 
weather.  (5)  Grass  silage 
will  provide  in  the  ration 
more  protein,  and  several 
times  more  carotene,  than 
field  cured  hay.  (6)  Silage 
is  the  best  form  in  which 
to  preserve  surplus  forage 
crops,  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  as  insurance 
against  drought  or  a  poor 
hay  crop.  (7)  Ensiling  de¬ 
stroys  weed  seeds  and  thus 
automatically  helps  con¬ 
trol  weeds  on  the  farm. 
(8)  Storing  forage  in  the 
silo  ends  the  hazard  of 
fire  from  spontaneous  ig¬ 
nition  of  poorly  cured  hay. 


By  L .  H.  Woodward 

grass  silage  is  better  than  corn  silage,  al¬ 
though  his  experience  so  far  favors  the  grass 
silage.  He  has  put  up  chopped  alfalfa,  Ladino 
clover  and  timothy  for  silage  without  the  use 
of  any  preservatives.  Part  of  it  was  wilted  and 
part  of  it  was  put  in  green.  So  far,  he  thinks 
the  green  is  superior. 

Pays  Well  and  Saves  Labor 

Otto,  Karl  and  Ernest  Kuhlman  of  Owego, 
have  started  an  extensive  program  in  the  use 
of  grass  silage.  They  feel  that  grass  silage  is 
much  easier  to  handle  and  that  it  eliminates 


Henry  Van  Dusen  of  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  making  grass  silage,  has  used  it 
for  the  past  10  years  with  excellent  results.  It  fits 
well  into  his  dairy  farm  operations. 

much  of  the  uncertainty  of  corn  crops  on  their 
hill  land.  They  plan  to  continue  to  raise  some 
corn  for  silage  on  their  better  land;  most  of 
the  corn,  however,  will  be  grown  for  grain. 
Their  grass  silage  program  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  money  maker  last  year,  because  they 
were  able  to  harvest  160  bushels  of  clover 
seed  from  their  new  seeding  meadow  where 
the  grass  was  taken  off  early  for  silage.  With 
the  proceeds  from  this  sale  of  clover  seed,  they 
built  a  new  18x50  foot  silo. 

Eli  Bodine  and  Son  of  Chemung,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  labor  saving  system  for  making 
grass  silage.  Starting  early  on  the  job  they 
use  a  mower  and  a  side  swather.  A  field 
harvester  "then  picks  up  the  swath,  chops  the 
grass  and  blows  it  into  the  trucks  which  haul 
it  to  the  silo.  A  specially  built  body  on  the 
trucks,  with  smooth  sides  and  a  false  front, 
makes  easier  unloading  at  the  barn.  These 
bodies  are  four  inches  wider  at  the  rear  to 


A  field  chopper  and  blower  cuts  expenses  by  saving  time  and  labor  on  the  farm  of  Ralph 
R.  Davis  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  In  his  opinion  grass  silage  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure 

of  harvesting  a  good  first  cutting  of  hay. 
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When 


Mastitis 


Strikes 


By  R .  W .  Duck 


ASTITIS  is  generally  considered 
by  dairy  farmers,  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  scientists  as  being 
the  Number  One  enemy  in  the 
milking  string.  Not  only  does 
this  disease  lower  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  fre¬ 
quent  replacements  being  needed  in  the  dairy 
herd.  Constructive  breeding  programs  are  also 
seriously  interfered  with  because  of  mastitis. 
An  understanding  of  the  cause  and  control 
of  this  serious  ailment  of  dairy  cattle  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance. 


Types  of  Mastitis 


The  medical  books  define  mastitis  as  “any 
inflammation  of  the  udder.”  This  is  a  rather 
limited  definition  and  does  not  present  too 
clear  a  picture  of  the  disease.  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  shows  that  mastitis  is  divided 
into  two  general  types  —  non-infectious  and 
infectious  mastitis.  In  many  cases  these  two 
types  are  difficult  to  differentiate,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  veterinarian  and  a 
laboratory  technician. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  a  freshening  heifer  to  develop  an  enlarged, 
hot,  discolored,  and  often  painful  udder.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  entirely  normal,  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  pathologic  bacteria  yet, 
technically  and  according  to  the  medical 
definition,  it  is  classified  as  non-infectious 
mastitis.  When  the  symptoms,  as  given,  are 
purely  physical,  they  will  disappear  in  due 
course  of  time,  provided  that  proper  methods 
of  calf  nursing,  sanitation,  and  milking  are 
followed.  Medicinal  udder  applications  may 
help  in  hastening  to  relieve  the  congestion 
but,  if  no  infection  is  involved,  the  udder  will 
return  to  a  healthy,  pliable  condition  in  a 
few  days  without  any  treatment.  However,  if 
any  udder,  and  particularly  a  congested  udder, 
becomes  injured,  bruised  or  chilled,  an  in¬ 
fectious  type  of  mastitis  may  develop  as  a 
result.  The  type  of  mastitis  has,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  changed  from  non-infectious  to  in¬ 
fectious,  which  means  that  disease-producing, 
or  so-called  pathogenic  germs,  are  now  in¬ 
volved,  and  that  they  have  further  compli¬ 
cated  the  mastitis  condition. 


infectious  mastitis,  is  usually  so  slight  in  its 
early  symptoms  that  it  is  seldom  recognized 
by  farmers.  While  slow  in  development,  the 
chronic  form  is  remorselessly  progressive  and 
keeps  reappearing  as  so-called  flare-ups, 
which  may  be  demonstrated  by  clotted  milk 


This  healthy  udder  indicates  excellent  capacity 
and  production.  It  will  continue  to  milk  well  for 
many  years  provided  mastitis  germs  do  not  get 
the  upper  hand  in  its  tissues. 

on  the  strip  cup,  or  off-odor  and  abnormal 
appearing  milk,  plus  swollen  and  lumpy 
quarters. 

Cause  of  Infectious  Mastitis 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  primary  cause  of  infectious  mastitis. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  presence  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  •  invading  pathogenic  micro¬ 
organisms  can  in  themselves,  by  their  mere 
presence,  overcome  the  resistance  of  normal 
body  cells  and  produce  this  disease.  The  other 
belief,  and  the  one  most  generally  accepted, 
is  that  mastitis  producing  organisms,  as  well 


normal  persons.  Yet  these  people  do  not  de¬ 
velop  pneumonia  unless  some  contributing 
cause,  such  as  excessive  body  fatigue,  undue 
chilling,  improper  nutrition,  and  a  lowered 
body  resistance  produced  by  the  presence  of 
some  other  pathogenic  organisms,  prevails.  In 
other  words  the  physiologic  cause  precedes 
the  onslaught  of  the  infectious  disease,  with 
some  organisms,  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
any  visible  disease  symptoms. 

Contributing  Factors  for  Mastitis 

Udder  resistance  to  germs  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  infectious  mastitis  is  readily  lowered  by 
various  contributing  factors.  It  is  well  to  note 
these  and  keep  them  in  mind,  because  the 
number  of  cases  of  infectious  mastitis  in  the 
dairy  herd  can  be  materially  reduced  by  pre¬ 
venting  and  avoiding  those  things  which  tend 
to  predispose  toward  this  disease.  Udder  in¬ 
juries  probably  head  the  list  of  these  causative 
factors.  Such  injuries  as  a  cow  being  booked 
or  bunted  in  the  udder  region  can  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  a  bruise,  with  possibly  an  infection 
soon  following.  Dehorning  helps  considerably 
in  preventing  this  condition.  An  udder  injury 
may  even  go  back  to  calfhood  days  when  the 
heifer  was  sucked  by  another  calf,  with  fre¬ 
quent  permanent  injury  to  the  gland.  A  lack 
of  sufficient  bedding  on  a  cold,  concrete  floor 
will  usually  cause  chilling  of  the  udder,  with 
consequent  lowered  resistance  to  disease- 
producing  germs.  Improper  adjustment,  as 
well  as  length  of  time,  in  using  the  milking 
machine  are  likewise  common  contributing 
factors  toward  lowered  udder  resistance.  Quick 
milking  is  conducive  to  healthy  udder  tissue. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that,  with  so  many 
contributing  factors  predisposing  toward 
mastitis  infections,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this 
disease  is  not  even  more  prevalent.  Most  au¬ 
thorities  are  in  agreement  that  no  matter  what 
medical  treatment  is  employed  to  eradicate 
the  disease,  none  of  them  will  be  effective  un¬ 
less  the  primary  causes  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
tributing  factors  are  eliminated.  Nutrition,  no 
doubt,  still  further  complicates  this  problem 
because  it  is  known  that,  unless  the  body  cells 
are  properly  nourished,  their  resistance  to  in¬ 
vading  organisms  is  lowered.  Under  the  head 
of  nutrition  must  be  considered  constant  and 
adequate  supplies  of  nutrients,  vitamins  and 
minerals,  with  special  emphasis  on  vitamins 
A  and  D;  and  for  minerals,  salt,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  and  trace  elements  when 
they  are  needed. 


A  tong  wearing  udder  showing  strong  attachment,  both  forward  and  rear, 
is  carried  by  this  well  known  show  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed,  Lynn  Standard 
Lady,  owned  by  Mrs.  George  Waite,  Loch  Lee  Jerseys,  Williamsville,  Erie 

County,  New  York. 


What  is  Infectious  Mastitis? 

Infectious  mastitis  can  then  be 
defined  as  being  an  inflammation 
of  the  udder,  in  combination  with 
disease-producing  organisms.  The 
most  common  kinds  of  micro¬ 
organisms  present  in  the  udder  in 
cases  of  infectious  mastitis,  are 
members  of  the  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  groups.  Other  kinds 
of  bacteria,  which  may  also 
abound  in  cases  of  infectious 
mastitis,  include  anaerobic  bac¬ 
teria,  cornynebacteria,  coliform 
organisms,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  which  produce  yeasts  and 
molds. 

In  accordance  with  its  behavior, 
infectious  mastitis  is  classified  as 
being  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Herd  observations  and  reports 
show  that  only  two  to  three  per 
cent  of  infectious  cases  of  mastitis 
are  considered  as  being  acute.  The 
acute  form  is  rapid  in  its  on¬ 
slaught,  and  more  severe  in  its 
immediate  symptoms  than  the  chronic  type. 
H  is  manifested  by  a  rapid  rise  in  body 
temperature,  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  de¬ 
cline  or  even  total  stoppage  of  milk  secretion, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  decided  swelling  in 
the  involved  quarters.  Numerous  laboratory 
tests  show  that  acute  mastitis  is  not  usually 
associated  with  the  presence  of  streptococcus 
agalactiae. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  common 
chronic  infectious  mastitis  is  considered  as 
c’cmg  specifically  caused  by  streptococcus 
agalactiae,  although  later  invading  organisms 
^ay  also  further  aggravate  the  condition. 
Inis  more  frequent  type,  known  as  chronic 


as  various  other  kinds  of  pathogenic  organ¬ 
isms,  are  usually  present,  either  in  the  body 
tissues  or  the  surrounding  media.  All  that 
these  germs  need,  in  order  to  gain  an  as¬ 
cendancy  in  the  animal  body,  is  to  encounter 
a.  sufficient  degree  of  lowered  resistance,  from 
any  cause,  in  the  living  cells  concerned. 

This  latter  theory  subscribes  to  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  causative  germs  of  mastitis 
are  secondary  invaders  and,  as  such,  may  be 
regarded  as  opportunists.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  it  is  known  and  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  pneumococci,  the  causative 
organisms  of  pneumonia,  are  commonly 
present  in  the  throats  of  many  apparently 


Means  of  Controlling  Mastitis 

There  are  three  fundamental 
practices  which  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  control  mastitis  in  the 
dairy  herd.  The  first  and  probably 
the  most  important  one  is.  proper 
herd  management.  This  means  the 
observance  of  such  things  as 
segregation  of  any  diseased  fe¬ 
males  and  milking  them  last,  as 
well  as  continually  observing 
proper  sanitation,  fly  control  and 
cow  comfort.  A  warm,  deeply 
bedded  and  well  drained  loafing 
barn  or  shed  has  been  shown  to 
be  helpful  in  keeping  the  cows 
cleaner  and  in  better  health,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  properly  handled 
and  enough  bedding  is  continually 
used. 

A  second  important  factor  in 
mastitis  control  is  to  employ  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  early  diagnosis.  The 
use  of  the  strip  cup  and 
bromthymol-blue  mastitis  test 
blotters,  preceding  each  milking, 
are  both  helpful  and  should  be  regularly  per¬ 
formed.  Frequent  collection  of  milk  samples, 
either  by  a  veterinarian  or  a  qualified  labora¬ 
tory  technician,  are  important  and  necessary 
for  an  early  diagnosis.  It  is  easy  to  detect  cows 
which  have  an  acute  attack  of  mastitis,  and 
likewise  chronic  cases  which  have  suddenly 
become  active;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  layman  to  spot  a  mild  case, 
which  needs  only  a  favorable  condition  to 
become  active  and  severe. 

The  third  condition  in  the  successful  control 
of  mastitis  is  proper  treatment.  There  is  often 
a  tendency  to  put  too  much  stress  on  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  (Continued  on  Page  271) 
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The  All  -  Winter  Butterfly 

Persons  gathering  sap  for  making 
maple  sugar  often  find  a  beautiful 
wine  -  colored  butterfly  hovering 
around  the  spouts,  or  spiles,  and 
sucking  the  maple  sap  as  it  drips  or 
runs  down  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
Those  who  see  this  butterfly  for  the 
first  time,  while  the  snow  is  yet  on 
the  ground  in  the  woodlands,  wonder 
how  it  comes  to  be  around  so  early. 
The  reason  this  butterfly,  called  the 
Mourning  Cloak,  appears  so  early  is 
because  it  remains  in  the  North  in 
the  adult  stage  all  Winter.  Other 
northern  butterflies  exist  through 
the  Winter  only  in  the  chrysalis  stage 
and  so  do  not  appear  as  butterflies 
until  later. 

The  Mourning  Cloak  takes  its 
name  from  its  beautiful  coloring. 
While  the  ground  color  of  the  wings 
is  a  deep  wine  color,  their  outer 
margins  are  bordered  by  a  band 
of  cream  color  or  pale  yellow.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  wings  is  set  with 
sapphire  blue  spots,  together  with 
some  markings  of  gold.  When  the 
wings  are  folded  and  the  butterfly  is 
at  rest,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  bark.  It  is  thus  protected 
from  its  enemies. 

There  is  a  legend  about  the  origin 
of  this  butterfly,  which  accounts  for 
its  name,  Mourning  Cloak.  The 
legend  relates  that  there  was  once  a 
beautiful  maiden,  exceedingly  proud 
and  vain,  who  boasted  that  her 
charms  were  greater  than  the  charms 
of  the  fairies.  This  made  the 
fairies  angry,  so  angry  in  fact  that 
they  changed  the  prideful  maiden 
into  a  butterfly.  They  bestowed 
upon  the  maiden  the  gorgeous  wine- 
colored,  cream  -  bordered  clothing 
which  thereafter  became  the  cloak  in 
which  she  mourned  her  fate. 

It  takes  only  a  few  warm  days  to 
coax  the  Mourning  Cloak  from  its’ 
hiding  place.  Even  in  the  dead  of 
Winter,  if  a  few  sunny  days  occur, 
this  butterfly  may  be  seen  in  open 
glades  flitting  about  or  sunning  it¬ 
self  on  the  trunk  of  some  tree.  The 
author  once  saw  one  in  Michigan  in 
February  on  the  trunk  of  a  red  birch 
tree.  There  were  several  inches  of 
snow  on  The  ground,  which  was  melt¬ 
ing  under  a  warm  sun.  The  warmth 
had  started  the  sap  flowing  from 
some  woodpecker  borings  in  the  birch 
tree  and  the  Mourning  Cloak  was 
sipping  the  sap  with  its  long  tongue. 
It  is  also  seen  in  March  in  groves 
and  woodlands,  and  sucks  the  sap 
of  most  any  kind  of  tree,  or  of  a 
newly  cut  one.  It  is  in  its  glory 
when  it  discovers  a  sugar  camp 
where  maple  sap  is  being  collected. 

When  the  willows  put  forth  their 
catkins,  it  indulges  itself  in  their 
nectar.  When  hepaticas,  arbutus  and 
other  Spring  flowers  appear  in  their 
turn,  these  also  furnish  food  for  the 
Mourning  Cloak.  It  enjoys  the  sweet 
liquid  found  upon  the  surface  of 
leaves  upon  which  plant  lice  have 
been  working.  When  milkweed 
flowers  bloom,  it  again  relishes  the 
nectar  from  these.  In  early  Autumn, 
when  the  first  apples  ripen  and  fall, 
and  from  then  until  cold  weather, 
the  Mourning  Cloak  may  be  seen  in 
the  orchards  still  sipping  juices  from 
fallen  and  decaying  fruit. 

The  favorite  food  plants  of  the 
Mourning  Cloak  caterpillars  are  the 
elm,  willow  and  poplar.  When  the 
first  leaves  of  these  trees  appear,  the 
butterfly  lays  its  eggs  in  clusters 
around  the  twigs.  In  about  two  weeks 
the  eggs  hatch  into  blackish,  spiny 
caterpillars  which  crawl  to  the  near¬ 
est  leaves.  A  peculiar  thing  about 
them  is  that  several  go  to  one  leaf 
and  arrange  themselves  on  it  side 
by  side,  their  heads  toward  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this  position  they  feed.  When 
the  soft,  green  part  of  the  leaf  has 
all  been  eaten,  each  company 
marches  in  procession  to  another  leaf 
and  repeats  the  process.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  these  larvae  have  grown 
much  larger;  their  skins  are  now  un¬ 
able  to  hold  them.  The  old  skin  splits 
open  along  the  back  and  the  cater¬ 
pillar  crawls  out  in  a  new  skin  which 
is  not  so  tight.  The  caterpillar  goes 
on  eating  and  growing.  Three  more 
times,  a  week  apart,  it  casts  off  its 
old  skin  and  emerges  in  a  new  one. 
The  cast-off  skin  is  left  clinging  to 
the  leafless  twigs.  The  caterpillars 
soon  scatter  to  neighboring  leaves 
but  do  not  get  very  far  away  from 
each  other,  remaining  in  closely 
associated  colonies. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full  grown, 
it  leaves  its  feeding  place  and  finds 
a  sheltered  spot.  This  may  be  be¬ 


neath  a  stump  or  on  the  under  side 
of  a  fence.  Here  it  hangs  itself  down¬ 
ward.  It  now  starts  to  change  its 
form  and  in  a  few  hours  has  become 
a  chrysalis.  The  chrysalis  hangs  ap¬ 
parently  lifeless  for  about  two  weeks. 
It  then  breaks  its  skin  and  comes 
forth  a  beautiful  Mourning  Cloak 
butterfly.  It  is  now  ready  to  start 
again  its  strange  cycle  of  life.  Those 
appearing  in  the  butterfly  stage  late 
in  the  Fall  remain  thus  until  Spring, 
and  so  are  ready  to  start  on  another 
wheel  of  life  at  the  appearance  of  its 
earliest  food,  the  maple  sap.  H.  l.  s. 


Secret  of  Good  Head  Lettuce 

It  took  me  many  years  to  find  the 
secret  of  raising  good  head  lettuce. 

I  start  the  plants  in  a  window  box 
or  hot  bed,  ready  to  put  in  the 
ground.  The  ground  is  prepared  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked,  digging  in 
rotted  cow  or  horse  manure.  None 
beng  available,  commercial  fertilizer 
may  be  used,  but  sparingly.  A  small 
amount  of  lime  will  prove  beneficial. 
Our  plants  are  set  early;  light  frost 
and  even  snow  does  not  harm  them. 
The  plants  are  set  10  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  18 
inches  apart.  After  the  plants  be¬ 
come  established,  a  side  dressing  with 
poultry  manure  will  hasten  and 
really  make  them  grow.  We  have 
heads  as  big  as  cabbages  by  follow¬ 
ing  this  method. 

My  favorite  lettuce  variety  is 
May  King,  with  New  York  a  second 
choice.  There  are  several  new  va¬ 
rieties  on  the  market,  but  we  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  results,  as  to 
their  actual  worth.  s.  f.  c. 

Connecticut 


Preserving  Scions 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
“Grafting  is  Easy”  by  C.  O.  M., 
Connecticut,  in  the  March  5  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

There  is  one  point  with  which  I 
have  had  particularly  good  luck  ,and 
on  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
explicit.  That  is  the  preservation  of 
the  scions  from  the  time  they  are 
cut  until  they  are  used.  For  several 
years  I  have  had  perfect  success  as 
follows:  I  cut  the  scions  as  usual  and 
immediately  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  dry  at  all,  I  wrap  them  in 
freezer  locker  cellophane  and  seal 
the  joints  in  the  package,  and  put 
them  on  a  lower  shelf  of  the  electric 
refrigerator.  I  find  they  are  in  just 
as  good  condition  when  I  get  ready 
to  use  them  as  they  were  when  first 
cut. 

This  experience  may  be  of  some 
value  to  someone  else.  c.  s.  w. 

Connecticut 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Fafrland,  (Named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  by  U.S.D.A. 
late  Fan  1947);  also  Temple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Write  today  tor  FREE  COPY  of 
our  1949  CATALOG,  illustrated 
in  color,  ottering  a  complete  line 
of  best  trees  and  plants  for  Spring 
Planting. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTORS 
OF  WEEDONE  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMS 
AND  LAWNS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

EBELINGS 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK’S  OLDEST  SEED 
HOUSE,  219  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-BLUEBERRIES  GIANT  HYBRIDS— 

Cabot  Rancocas  Jerseys:  1  yr.  plants  6"-12"  $1.80  doz. 
2  yr.  plants  12"-24"  $6.00  doz.  bearing  age  24"-36" 
$9.00  doz.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 

Clifford  Norcress  &  Son,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


WANTED  —  NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  WHITE  PINE 
or  RED  CEDAR;  3-10  ft.  tall.  What  have  you  to  offer? 
S.  LAWITZ,  2075  DALY  AVE.,  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


100  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  50  asparagus  or  25 
raspberries  red  or  black  for  $2.00  postpaid.  Catalog 
free  HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


We  guarantee  you'll  pick  the*e 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 


Thousands  of  feeders  on 
thick  fibrous  roots.  Stem’s 
plants  produce  fast,  heavy 
crops.  All  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  to  protect  root 
system.  Remember,  every 
plant  Is  guaranteed  to  bear 
in  90  days. 

STRONG  PLANTS 

Selected  highest  quality 
Thick,  heavy  reots. 


in  90  days 

FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING 

Stern's  takes  the  risk  out  of  gardening  You'll  pick  these 
big,  juicy  strawberries  in  July— or  your  money  back  ! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear 
delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

These  OEM  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bear¬ 
ing  in  July  and  will  continue  to  bear  until  Freezing 
weather.  Big,  firm,  round  berries.  Extra  Juicy,  extra  rich 
flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-watering  short  cakes, 
pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they'll  bear  earliest  and  continue  up  to  freezing  time. 


B 

B 


SO  plants 

$300 


100  plants 

$500 


250  plants 

$1022 


add  5%  If  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 


SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION— 

or  your  money  bock 
Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN'S  guarantees  these  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  for  one  full  year.  IF,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
quality  products,  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re¬ 
turn  the  plants. 


4  STERN’S  NURSERIES  1 

DEP'T  R  ‘  •  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


M 9ABRES  GREAT  BIG 


tRE£S 


These  improved,  cultivated  Blueberries  produce 
wonderful  large,  tender  fruit  with  delicious  flavor. 
They  should  be  planted  in  groups  of  more  than  one 
variety  to  insure  cross  pollination.  These  plants  are 
ornamental  at  all  times,  as  well  as  producers  of 
superb  fruit. 

n cocas — Large,  light  blue,  firm  and  attractive.  Early  to 
midseason. 

ncord — Large  berries  in  grapelike  clusters,  fine  flavor. 
Midseason. 

Jersey — Large  berries.  Late. 

June — Bush  of  medium  height,  good  producer.  Early. 
Stanley — Excellent,  light  blue  berries.  Midseason. 


STRONG  3-YEAR  PLANTS  18-24  IN.  HIGH  $1.75  EACH, 

$4.80  FOR  3,  $18.00  PER  DOZEN.  EXPRESS  COLLECT. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  Spring  1949  Catalog,  listing  our  famous 
fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  roses,  vines,  shrubs  and  shade  trees.  All  in  full  color. 


Roses  for  Fences 

Wild  Multiflora  Roses  are  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  for  farm  fences,  hedges,  game  cover  and 
conservation  purposes.  Makes  dense  hedge 
8  feet  high.  Turns  all  livestock  except  pigs 
and  poultry.  Plant  1  to  2  feet  apart.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  or  Conservation  Officer 
or  write  us  for  complete  information. 


SPECIAL  OFFER,  Heavy  1-Yr. 

Peach  Trees 

Elberta,  Hale  Haven,  and  Golden  Jubilee 
...  1  each  of  these  3  favorites  for  just  $3. 
These  are  heavy  1-year,  4-5  feet  trees. 
(Price  in  100  lots  .  .  .  80c  ea.)  Write  for 
your  Free  copy  of  our  Nursery  Catalog. 


One  year  Seedlings,  Ready  to  Plant  Now. 
Per  100  Per  1000 


Large . $12.50  ppd, 

Medium....  10.00  “ 
Small .  5.00  “ 


$90.00  Express  collect 
70.00  “  " 

35.00  “  “ 


Supply  Limited.  Order  Promptly. 
Cash  with  Order. 


THE  CONARD-PYLE  CO. 


STAR  ROSE  GROWERS 

WEST  GROVE  190,  PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY  STRAWBERRIES 

for  greater  profits  Invest  in  profitable  plants 
from  Phillips  Farms  All  varieties  tested  and 
proven  New  handbook  on  strawberry  culture 
and  varieties  suitable  for  your  farm  or  garden 
Write  today  Prompt  Deliveries 

PHILLIPS  FARMS 

Mardela  Springs  Maryland 


V 

*  0 

* 


A/£tv  /  04 a 

OffiftyOOOX, 
<e  CATALOG 


FREE! 


V£8£RR/£S 


’Strawberries,  Blaeberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparaous  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation-wide 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

Dept.  G,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak, 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  at  once 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

W00DL0T  SEED  CO..  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


TREES 


Bmsmce. 

Very  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old®* 

8-14"  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time.  *0*1 
For  Evergreen  catalog  write  — 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES:  PLANT  THE  BEST 
3  year  Norway  Spruce  ■ —  3  year  White  Spruce  3-e. 

2  year  Scotch  Pine  —  I00-$4.00;  l,OOO-$35.O0. 

3  year  Blue  Spruce  —  4  year  White  Spruce  "r. 

$7.00  per  100.  Prepaid.  Free  List. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  V- 


-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREE9  - - — 

FIVE  FOOT  TWO  YEAR  OLD. 

ROMNEY  ROYAL  FARM.  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


GLADIOLUS  iJ.oT? ree ?u«S'| 

100  medium  size  bulbs  (%"  to  114"  in  diameter)  $3.50 
Mixed  colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year.  Free  Hst. 

MELROSE  GLAD  GARDENS,  MELROSE,  N.  Y- 


GLADIOLUS—  50  Large  mixed  $1.00.  Large  Flowers. 
Not  prepaid.  M.  MECKLER.  Frankfort,  New  York 


DAHLIAS  beautiful  large  varieties  labeled  10  f°r 
postpaid.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNA 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99.50%  l’ure — 90%  germination—  carefully  recleaned  to 
highest  standard  of  quality.  1  lb. — -$2.35;  5  lbs. 

10  lbs.— $22.50;  20  lbs.— $44.00.  Broadleaf  Birdtoo 
Trefoil— $1.30  per  lb.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  witn 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.  O.  D.  uin 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  ARCHBOLD, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Sparkle,  Pathfinder,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Red  Star.  Cat.  ■ 
Premier.  July  Mom  $2.50-100.  Special  Dozen  eacl b.  * 

Ivarietfts  (36)  $1.00.  Low  prices  on  Blueberries,  Ka  i 
berries.  S.  Klein.  Big  Piece  Road,  Caldwell, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  21  Varieties 

kte,  Robinson,  Rig  Joe.  Temple,  Catsklll.  Bach  w  • 

100-12.95  postpaid.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENr 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  fresh  dug.  Free  circu'^ 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  *• 
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WEEIINE 


(2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T) 

The  newest  formula,  by  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  2,4-D  weed  killers,  kills 
Brambles  (Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.),  certain  species  of  Oaks,  as  well 
as  Osage  Orange,  Wild  Rose,  Poison 
Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  many  other 
woody  plants. 

Clear  brush  from  pasture  and  get 
a  permanent  stand  of  grass.  Clear 
fence  rows  of  brush  that  robs  nearby 
crops  of  moisture  and  nutrients  while 
giving  shelter  to  harmful  insects. 
Spray  tree  stumps  to  stop  all  re¬ 
growth. 


WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

•  Greatly  reduces  annual  cost  of 
controlling  woody  plants. 

•  Kills  a  greater  range  of  plants 
than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T 
used  alone. 

•  Ready  for  mixing  with  water  or 
oil. 

•  Concentrated  for  easy  storing  and 
handling. 

•  Non-corrosive;  non-poisonous  to 
livestock  or  humans;  not  a  fire 
hazard. 

•  Does  not  kill  grass. 


THE  RIGHT  WEED  KILLER 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Weedono  Concentrate  48.  The 

original  ethyl  ester  formulation 
with  3  lbs.  2,4-D  per  gallon.  For 
hard-to-kill  weeds. 

Weedar  64.  An  amine  concen¬ 
trate  with  4  lbs.  2,4-D  per  gallon. 
For  easy-to-kill  weeds. 


Consult  your  dealer,  or  write 
to  us  for  Brush  Killer  Bulletin 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL 
PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

AMBLER,  PA. 

World’s  Number  One  2,4-D 
Weed  Killers 

Successfully  Used  on  Millions  of 
Acres  Throughout  the  World 


MALONEY 


Northern  grown  trees  for  all  climate: 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Write  fc 
3  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES  an 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  Our  65th  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  In< 

ou  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORI 


SJrvf^ST  RAWBERRIES 


I  very  Grower  should  have  Rayne 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstandi 
Varieties  meet  every  need,*  si 
location,  climate;  each  fully  i 
,  scribed  with  special  information 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (A1 
berrie^^*T.  Crapes,  Blueberries.  Raspberries,  Boysi 
RAYsro  i,c?.errie»  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Wr 
"AYNER  brothers.  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  II 


ms  TR££ 

si'eoi»?OVY  ^  million  trees  a  year.  For 
MTlOornmU.lSS;  bulletin,  prices,  write 

"USSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Mm,  r„... 


Marketing  1949  Apple  Crop 

Connecticut  fruit  growers  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  large  local  and 
national  apple  crop  in  1949.  With  the 
past  four  decades  of  a  declining  con¬ 
sumption  as  the  trend  to  date,  a  large 
apple  crop  points  toward  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  marketing  im¬ 
passe.  Observant  producers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  that  they  may  have  a 
real  job  on  their  hands  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  the  1949-50  sea¬ 
son  to  sell  their  crop  at  anywhere 
near  favorable  prices.  They  are 
therefore  casting  around  to  find  and 
develop  new  outlets.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  item  that  comes  to  their 
attention  is  the  generally  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  the  apples  that  appear  on 
the  display  counters  of  retail  stores. 
Growers  feel  that  these  apologies  for 
good  apples  are  mighty  poor  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  they  do  not  invite  re¬ 
peat  sales;  moreover  they  often  dis¬ 
courage  purchases  by  consumers  who 
came  to  buy  apples  until  they  had  a 
look  at  the  display. 

Growers  are  willing  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  certain  injuries  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  but  much  of  the  bruising  and 
quality  deterioration  takes  place  after 
the  apples  have  left  the  farm  or  the 
farmer’s  storage.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  that  the  producer  can  do  about 
maintaining  the  quality  of  his  fruit 
after  it  is  sold.  However,  apples  can 
move  into  marketing  channels  only 
about  as  fast  as  previous  sales  are 
moved  out.  Poor  quality  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level  mearjs  slow  sales  or  low 
prices  or  both,  all  of  which  back  up 
on  the  producer.  Consequently  the 
producer’s  interest  goes  clear  through 
the  marketing  system. 

Many  producers  in  Connecticut 
have  solved  the  problem  of  getting 
high  quality  apples  to  the  consumer 
by  opening  retail  outlets  on  their  own 
farms.  By  so  doing  much  of  the  bruis¬ 
ing  and  deterioration  that  takes  place 
in  chain  warehouses,  during  transit 
and  in  unrefrigerated  storage  has 
been  eliminated.  Others  have  so¬ 
licited  local  trade  by  making  store- 
door  deliveries  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Chain  stores  still  purchase  in  large 
quantities  and  distribute  to  their  re¬ 
tail  outlets  apples  that  have  been 
stored  temporarily  in  their  own 
warehouses.  In  many  cases  this  has 
meant  excessive  handling,  loading, 
trucking  to  warehouse;  unloading, 
stacking,  loading  again,  trucking  to 
store;  unloading,  stacking,  arranging 
in  display,  and  ultimate  handling  by 
consumers  in  that  display.  All  this 
not  only  takes  time,  but  during  much 
of  it  the  apples  are  not  kept  at  the 
cool  temperature  so  necessary  for 
quality  preservation. 

Various  solutions  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  advanced,  all  of 
which  involve  one  or  more  of  the 
following  features:  (1)  rapid  cooling 
after  harvest,  (2)  immediate  move¬ 
ment  into  storage  or  to  market,  (3) 
reduction  .in  handling,  (4)  elimin¬ 
ation  of  number  of  handlings,  (5) 
speed  in  movement  through  market¬ 
ing  channels,  (6)  packing  to  prevent 
bruising,  and  (7)  bringing  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  apples  rather  than  mov¬ 
ing  the  apples  to  the  consumer. 

Increased  emphasis  on  all  of  these 
points  may  be  expected  in  1949  as 
producers  put  forth  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  volume  of  sales  if  pro¬ 
duction  reaches  the  anticipated  levels. 

A.  W.  Van  Dyke 


Cucumber  Suggestions 

I  noticed  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  Jan.  1  that  M.  F.  T., 
Androscoggin  County,  Maine,  has  ex¬ 
perienced  trouble  raising  cucumbers. 
Up  until  about  12  years  ago  I  had  no 
success  with  them  myself,  but  now  I 
never  have  a  failure. 

My  procedure  is  as  follows:  For 
each  hill  I  dig  a  hole  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  five  inches  deep, 
tossing  the  soil  to  one  side.  Then  I 
loosen  the  soil  in  the  hole  to  a  depth 
of  about  five  inches,  and  thoroughly 
mix  in  one  and  one-half  small  fire- 
shovelfuls  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer.  I 
cover  this  with  about  one  inch  of  the 
soil  first  tossed  aside.  Then  with  the 
remaining  soil  I  mix  two  and  one- 
half  fire-shovelfuls  of  lime  (ground 
limestone  is  best)  and  with  this 
mixture  top  off  the  hill. 

Be  careful  that  no  animals,  such 
as  groundhogs  and  rabbits,  nip  off 
the  new  growth  at  the  ends  of  the 
vine  tendrils,  as  this  will  kill  the 
vines.  The  above  procedure  can  also 
be  used  with  success  in  muskmelon 
and  squash  hills.  j.  l.  s. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

“Government  Support  Attracts  Much 
Certified  Seed  —  no  surplus  —  some 
scarcity.” 

Dibble  CERTIFIED  Seed  is  ‘climate- 
conditioned”  for  your  farm  —  hardy, 
northern  grown,  first  quality.  ORDER 
EARLY.  Free  Catalog,  with  valuable 
hints,  covers  all  varieties.  Write 
today. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS- GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  -  EARLY  0HI0S 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBAGO 
ONTARIO  -  ESSEX  -  SEQUOIA 

Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc . 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  ! 

Send  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List . 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

•  Guaranteed  to  Grow  • 

Strong,  vigorous  growing  2-year-old  Mary 
Washington,  disease-resisting  plants  —  like 
those  we  grow  for  ourselves.  Guaranteed  to 
grow  or  replaced  free  for  next  Fall  or  Spring 
planting.  Carefully  packed  and  shipped 
parcel  post  or  express  f.  o.  b.  Savannah. 
Prices  (50  to  100)  15c  each;  (100  to  500)  12c 
each;  (500  to  1000)  8c  each.  Prices  for  larger 
quantities  quoted  on  request.  Planting  in¬ 
structions  with  every  shipment.  Remit  with 
order.  Reference:  Savannah  National  Bank. 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 
Savannah.  New  York 


Gorgeous  “BALLS  OF  BEAUTY" 

You  gret  10  spectacular  mums,  big 
shaggy  Sowers  often  size  of  large  cups.  You 
get  blazing  reds,  yellows,  thrilling  pinks, 
orchids  and  ambers.  Flowerdom’s  biggest  bargain! 
EXTRA!  1  PINK  CUSHION  MUM  (produces  up  to 
700  blooms)  if  you  ORDER  PROMPTLY. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  —  ORDER  BY  MAIL.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  Pay  postman  Just  $1.59  plus  W 
postal  charges.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 

NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC.  Wa«h«h  “rexaT  1 
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SSI  nice  lawn 


Use  PAGE’S  LAWN  SEED  and  you 

will  'tl&tu'uUlty  have  a  beautiful  lawn 
THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  •  BOX  B-12,  GREENE,  N  Y. 


DWARF  APPLES  ON  DOUCIN 

One  year,  3(4  to  5  feet.  Bearing  size- 
standards.  2-Year,  No.  1,  Red  Lake  Red 
Currant  Plants.  Lilacs  on  own  roots.  Large 
plants  for  landscaping.  Send  for  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY 

GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 

Ks  FOR  FARMERS 


GROWMORE  selected 
end  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 
“You'll  like  them". 


•  TESTED- 


SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  1 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL. 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER 

43  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO., Inc.  ROCHESTER 3, N  Y. 


PLANT  GARDENS  EASILY/ 

Plant  your  garden  Jm  Indexed  for  more 
the  quick  and  easy  than  40  kinds  of 

way  with  a  SO  &  Jh  flower  and  vegetable 
SO,  then  fertilize  if  seeds.  Sows,  covers, 
along  the  row  j  marks  next  row  at  one 
with  this  little  jj  operation.  Excellent 
drill  that  sows  J  foe  spreading  fertilizer 
pinches,  pack-  j  alongside  the  row. 
ets,  or  pounds  f  PRICES  POSTPAID 

without  drib-  j  DRILL  only  . $3.80 

ble  or  waste.  with  Marker  . $4.25 

with  ext.  Hopper 

HI.  (for  fertilizer) . $4.15 

with  both  Marker 
a°d  Hopper  $4.60 
Writo  to  Dept.  R 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  N^H^M 


CHESTNUT 

TREES 


.Chinese  Chestnuts 
Resist  -  Blight 


FBEST  VARIETIES  IN  U.  S. 
OTHER  NUTS.  50  YEARS 
-  KI  — b--  EXPERIMENTS.  HIGH- 

•—■><  *1  BUSH  BLUEBERRIES. 

SUNNY  RIDGE,  435  NEW  ST..  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 
•  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Tomato  $2.00,  1000.  Varie¬ 
ties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants  $4.00,  1000:  or  65c,  100.  Hungarian,  Hot 
Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage  Plants:  Marion  Market, 
Copenhagen,  Charleston.  Wakefield.  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  $1.50,  1000.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plante  $3.00, 
1000.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

31  Years  Growing,  Packing,  Shipping  Better  Plants. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN.  GA. 

%  


Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

—■4 

FREE 
GARDEN 
BOOK 

GARDEN  THE  EASY  WAY 

Send  today  for  our  1949  Color  Catalog  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Collard,  Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  g98.  Albany,  Ca. 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


ON'ON  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$l.l5:  500-$l.50;  1000-12.50  :  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


New  Fall  Bearing  rapsberries,  midget  melons,  early 
chrysanthemums.  Garden  originations  from  leading  sta¬ 
tions.  List  Pine-Croft  Nurseries,  Exeter  I,  N.  H. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  •  NEW  SENSATIONAL  QP  ■  All 

RI0-0S0-GEM- Patented  rtAUl 

rnrr  CATALOG  IN  COLORS— Describes  best 
►  Fruits,  Berries  and  Ornamentals 

■  I*  —  —  Save  Money-Buy  Oirect-Write  Today 

HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES  —  EsL  1884 
Over  4000  Acres— Berlin,  Maryland,  box  29 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  binds.  Honey 
Locust.  Persimmons,  Blueberries.  Riches 
with  out  plowing.  Booklet  25c.  Catalog 

free.  NUT  tree  nurseries, 
box  65  R,  downingtown.  pa. 
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"MOO-MIX” 

_  _  _  _ _ CncSIaae  B 


Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Ensilage  Blend 

1  .  .il  .  —  nothing  else 


Corn 
•quality 


mm 


Myoriu  — 

Mew  development  for  '“^"^pROVED  Hybrid  ' 

«ke  *  Sc;r  Sld  o  5tve  ,ou;  Bi9  >cnn.,e  top-dn 

Varieties  blended  to  g  n  jQ|f  cnsiling  over 

ensilage;  Crop  in  P"  Carotene  (Vita- 
m  long  period  of  time;  '  pasture; 

min  A),  the  chemical  thatising^  jp  ^ 

Sturdy  stendins  s,oU<i  JJ]  asy  to  cut  end  bind  and 

foliage  is  still  green,  end  thatj^  »  resistant.  Write 

easy  to  feed  cutter;  P^Vr'eY  Moo-Mi*  Circular  and 
OU,  nearest  dispute,  c  .JUZJ  ^  ^ 
reserve  your  supply  of  see 

y. ^ 


GRAIN 

HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe’s  early  ma¬ 
turing  grain  hybrids.  They  offer 
advantages  in  yield,  stand-up* 
ability,  grain  quality, resistance 
to  adverse  conditions! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CRAVER-D1CK1NS0N  SEED 
COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Lowe  Seed 
Company 


Aroma  Park, 
Illinois 


Evergreen 


STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market.  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them. 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 
W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 

h.  o.  Richardson  &  co..  Box 8,  willards,  md. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple.  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  A  Nut 
Trees.  Blueberry,  Boysenberry. Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc- 
•tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 
_„risfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R4I9,  Princess  Anne, Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  49,  Allen,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Penna.  grown. 
Premier,  Catskill,  Dorset,  Red  Star  100-$  1.75;  500- 
$6.50;  1000-$I2.  prepaid.  J.  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Pa. 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 


RASPBERRIES 


Karin’  to  grow -Stern’s 
2  year  raspberries  have 
vigorous  heavy  roots  for 
rapid  growth  and  early 
crops. 


Plant  these  fast  growing  raspberries  now!  They're 
guaranteed,  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days— or  your 
money  back ! 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

Hardy,  heavily  rooted  plants— selected  bushes, 
transplanted,  2  years  old.  Ideal  for  home  use.  These 
big,  red  raspberries  make  mouth-watering  pies, 
shortcake,  jams,  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor. 
Guaranteed  to  bear  early  this  summer.  They’ll  yield 
a  second  crop  early  in  September,  continuing  to 
bear  into  October. 


STERN’S  NUMBER  ONE  QUALITY 
Strong  plantr.  2  years,  transplanted 


per  IQ  per  25 

$300  $j00 


per  100 

$25°° 


Add  5%  if  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 


SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION— 

or  your  money  back 
Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN'S  guarantees  these  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
quality  products,  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re¬ 
turn  the  plants. 
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STERN’S  NURSERIES 


DEP'T  R 


GENEVA.  N.  Y. 
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Look  for  the  Wild  Growth 

On  the  sunny  south  slope,  down 
in  some  watery  marsh  along  the 
creek,  or  along  the  rail  fences  of  a 
meadow,  you  can  find  many  edible 
plants.  You  don’t  have  to  do  any 
planting,  hoeing,  or  spraying  to  en¬ 
joy  them.  When  you  get  tired  of 
working  your  garden,  why  don’t  you 
go  out  and  see  what  you  can  find  in 
the  fields  and  woods? 

Early  in  the  Spring  when  the 
ground  is  still  damp  and  soggy,  the 
cowslips  open  their  bright  yellow 
flowers.  They  grow  in  wet  places 
along  creeks.  But  with  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots  you  can  pick  a  milk 
pail  full  without  getting  too  wet. 
They  make  a  delicious  green  and  are 
available  long  before  the  garden  va¬ 
riety  is  ready. 

Along  in  early  May  the  dande¬ 
lions  get  large  enough  to  dig.  More 
bitter  and  tangy  than  the  cowslip, 
they  also  make  a  delectable  green 
that  will  spur  on  any  limp  spring 
fever  appetite.  They  grow  on  every 
lawn  and  you  can  even  buy  seed  to 
plant  in  your  garden,  but  look  for  a 
waste  place  that  isn’t  mowed  if  you 
want  the  flourishing,  healthy  ones. 
They  are  best  before  the  plant  blos¬ 
soms,  becoming  progressively  more 
bitter  and  tough  as  they  grow  older. 

Another  green  that  grows  in 
pastures  and  meadows  is  the  cow 
cabbage.  An  old  man  who  lives  near 
us  in  a  shack  first  introduced  us  to 
this  lesser  known  plant.  Part  Indian, 
he  knew  all  the  medicinal  and  edible 
plants  as  well  as  those  that  had  no 
particular  use.  We  learned  from  him 
that  cow  cabbage  which  is  mild  and 
has  a  rough  texture  is  best  cooked 
with  a  mess  of  dandelions.  However, 
cow  cabbage  is  such  a  nondescript 
little  plant  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  it  from  half  a  dozen  other 
weeds. 

Wild  strawberries  bear  their  fruit 
in  June  when  the  air  is  stingingly 
sweet.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  the 
bright  red  berries  on  many  sandy 
soils,  especially  in  corners  of 
meadows  where  the  grass  is  thin. 
They  also  hide  themselves  along 
most  dirt  roads,  but  the  dust  melts 
into  them  here.  The  wild  strawberry 
is  sweeter  than  the  cultivated  berry 
but  it  takes  so  long  to  pick  a  few 
that  it  is  best  to  eat  only  a  handful 
and  let  the  birds  have  the  rest. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  and  in 
July  the  raspberries  and  blackcaps 
hang  damp  and  soft  from  bushes 
along  rail  fences.  They  also  like  to 
grow  along  cliffs,  stone  piles,  and 
steep  hills  in  the  woods.  These  berries 
grow  large  and  juicy  in  a  rainy  year 
and  the  largest  berries  often  grow 
in  the  shade  which  makes  it  quite 
comfortable  to  pick  them.  Sometimes 
a  cultivated  currant  bush,  gone  wild, 
grows  among  them  dangling  its  sour, 
red  fruit  as  an  unexpected  attraction. 

Wild  blackberries  ripen  in  most 
parts  of  the  Northeast  during  August. 
They  abound  in  abandoned  or  semi- 
abandoned  pastures,  in  cut-over 
places  or  burned  over  land,  where 
they  can  throw  down  their  sharp 
briars  at  will.  Long  scratches,  sore 
muscles,  and  sunburn  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tramping  through  bushes, 
thorns  and  tangles  to  pick  them  but 
they  are  usually  plentiful  and  fill  up 
the  baskets  quickly. 

The  black  elderberry  is  one  of  the 
last  berries  of  the  season,  ripening 
along  in  late  August  or  September. 
These  tiny,  smooth  sparklink  black 
berries  grow  in  large  clusters.  You 
can  fill  a  bushel  basket  with  the 
clusters  in  a  few  minutes  and  then 
take  them  home  and  pull  the  in¬ 
dividual  berries  off  the  stems  at 
your  leisure.  The  bush  grows  best 
when  near  water  but  it  also  grows  in 
drier  places,  in  gravel  pits,  along 
fences,  or  roadsides.  The  berry  tastes 
bitter  when  eaten  fresh  but  they 
make  very  good  pies  or  wine. 

These  excursions  into  the  wild 
with  their  resulting  sunburns, 
strained  muscles,  and  wasp  bites  will 
either  make  you  eager  for  more  or 
you  will  go  back  to  hoeing  your  j 
garden  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

New  York  1.  s. 
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STRAWBERRIES! 

blueberries! 

RASPBERRIES  » 
BOYSENBERRIES! 
BLACKBERRIES  ■ 

GRAPES -ASPARAGUS  J 

9  A  rDCC  oe/orforo  worm  J 

OU 9  Mlf  HE9  8E7T£fi  6£/W£S 

You’ll  find  our  ’49  Berry  Book  and  Cata-  I 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .  .  .  .  ■ 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special  r 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt-  1 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow-  _ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments).  | 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  B 

50  Berry  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland  | 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  NO.  1  COLLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 

Postpaid 

THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money 
involved  and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in 
your  garden.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  quality  of  this  collection  and  will  this 
year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties.  Bulbs 
are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over, 
not  less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  color.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


gERRY  BASKETS., -''CRATES 

t  Winter  Discount* 


SAVE  MONEY 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


Baskets 

Buy  ai  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICE! 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Clover  -  Timothy  -  Alsike  Mixtures — 

$14.00  per  bu.,  MAMMOTH  CLOVER— 99%  pure  In¬ 
cluding  8%  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike — $25.20  per  bu. 
ALSIKE-CLOVER  MIXTURE —  $18.00  per  bu.  while 
it  lasts.  Also  highest  quality  medium  Red  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  and  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified 
Hawkeye  Soy  Beans — $5.00  per  bu.  All  hardy  northern 
grown  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  454,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


4A  4' ' i"  Yritfiirii  '  i  X  11  iWTNWft'A  riiad  Lifi'  ,■  n4Ci',M  ,,  j 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr 
plants  60  cents  each.  $6.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearin'.' 
Age  $1.20  each;  $12.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE.  -  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  oil  Larger  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 

2  yr.  cult.  Blueberry  plants  84c  ea.  Strawberry  plants 
25  for  95c;  also  other  plants.  Write  for  free  leaflet. 

COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce.  They’re  etoefey,  vigor¬ 
ous,  true  to  name,  full  of  vitality  and 
ready  to  grow.  Reasonable  prices. 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Sallabury,  Md 

PREMIER  strawberry  plants  $2.25-100;  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING  $3.50-100;  MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 
$4.00-100;  ROBINSON  and  RED  STAR  $3.50-  00: 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  red  raspberry  $5.00-100. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLST0N  LAKE,  N-  V. 

PREMIER,  CATSKILL  ST  Rpl'antsH 

Vigorous  crop  producing  varieties.  State  inspected.  Spring 
dug.  S.  G.  &.  W.  D.  Sprout,  71  Grow  Ave.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

- STRAWBERRY,  MULTIPLYING  ONIONS  - - 

Bermudas,  Pansies,  Flowers,  Vegetable  F’lants.  Catalog. 
JULIUS  PLANT  FARMS,  BRISTOLVILLE,  OHIO 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  .  G.  J.  TURNBULL, 

BOX  36,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRIES 


Miltons,  mosaic-resistant,  hardy.  Fruit  top-quality. 
25,  $3.00;  50,  $5.50;  I0O,  $10.  10%  discount  until 

Apr.  15.  H.  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  PREMIER.  DORSET!, 
FAIRFAX,  CATSKILL.  EVERBEARING  STREAM¬ 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

RED  RASPBERRIES;  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Radishes  Need  Cool  Weather 

Please  tell  me  all  about  growing 
radishes?  A-  R* 

Radishes  grow  best  in  the  cool 
weather  of  early  Spring.  They  should 
be  planted  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  and  require  fertili¬ 
zation  with  quickly  available  ingre¬ 
dients.  They  do  not  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  where  manure  is  used,  as 
this  material  does  not  become  avail¬ 
able  in  cool  weather  and  also  it  tends 
to  promote  fibrous  root  growth.  The 
5-10-10  formula  should  grow  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  on  soils  that  have  been 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter  in 
previous  years.  The  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  close  to  the  row  but  not  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  The  soil  should 
also  be  well  limed  in  previous  years. 

Radishes  are  usually  infected  with 
the  cabbage  maggot  and  to  protect 
them  mix  with  the  soil  in  the  row  a 
small  amount  of  calomel  dust.  This 
material  comes  already  prepared,  or 
may  be  made  by  mixing  four  ounces 
of  calomel  with  six  pounds  of  gyp¬ 
sum.  Another  application  of  this  dust 
should  be  made  to  the  soil  around  the 
plants  when  the  roots  are  first  be¬ 
ginning  to  form. 


Sod  Land  for  Potatoes 

I  have  some  sod  land  which  has 
not  been  plowed  for  five  years.  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  grow  potatoes  on 
this  land?  Will  potatoes  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  under  a  sawdust  mulch? 
What  commercial  fertilizer  is  most 
generally  used  for  potatoes,  at  what 
rate,  and  how  best  applied  by  hand? 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  n.  l. 

Sod  land  that  has  not  been  plowed 
within  five  years  is  not  desirable  for 
potatoes  on  account  of  wireworms, 
white  grubs  and  quack  grass  which 
may  prove  to  be  quite  troublesome 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  usyally  best 
to  grow  corn  or  other  cultivated  crops 
at  least  one  year  before  planting  to 
potatoes. 

Potatoes  will  grow  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  under  a  mulch;  sawdust  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  provided  the 
soil  has  been  well  fertilized. 

The  5-10-10  formula  is  most 
generally  used  for  potatoes  and  can 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet.  When  planting 
by  hand,  the  best  practice  is  to  put 
the  fertilizer  in  small  piles  half  way 
between  each  seed  piece  in  the 
furrow,  before  covering  with  soil. 


When  Corn  Is  Started  Indoors 

When  should  sweet  corn  be  started 
indoors  in  order  to  have  it  ready  to 
set  outdoors  the  latter  part  of  May? 
Would  appreciate  your  telling  me 
something  about  this  practice. 

York  County,  Me.  G.  a.  p. 

Sweet  corn  should  be  started  in¬ 
doors  about  the  middle  of  April  to 
set  outdoors  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Corn  is  very  sensitive  to  root  injury, 
and  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  such 
a  way  that  the  roots  are  not  broken 
when  they  are  set  in  the  field.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  germinate  corn 
seedlings  in  sand  or  sawdust,  and 


plant  these  germinated  seeds  in  the 
open  ground  when  the  shoots  are 
about  one  inch  long.  If  they  are 
handled  carefully,  they  usually  grow 
without  injury  and  thus  may  gain  a 
few  days  in  ripening. 


Avoiding  Fertilizer  Burn 

Will  commercial  fertilizer  burn 
corn  and  potatoes  if  it  falls  on  their 
leaves?  How  should  it  be  applied  to 
avoid  burning  the  plants?  b.  f. 

Both  corn  and  potatoes  are  easily 
burned  by  fertilizer  if  it  falls  on  the 
leaves.  The  germinating  seed  and 
tubers  are  also  quite  sensitive  to 
fertilizer  burn  and  these  materials 
should  not  be  put  closer  than  three 
inches  to  the  seed  or  tubers.  In  the 
home  garden  a  good  practice  is  to 
put  the  fertilizer  in  small  piles  about 
half  way  between  the  potato  tubers 
and  about  three  inches  on  each  side 
of  each  hill  of  corn. 


Squash  and  Pumpkin  Cross 
Pollination 

Will  squash  and  pumpkins  cross 
pollinate  enough  so  that  seed  should 
not  be  saved  from  them  for  planting, 
when  they  are  grown  close  together? 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  f. 

Winter  squash  of  the  Hubbard  type 
belongs  to  a  different  species  than 
pumpkins.  While  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  cross  pollination  between 
these  two  types,  it  occurs  so  rarely 
that  you  can  save  seed  from  plants 
that  are  grown  together  in  the  same 
garden  without  serious  danger  of 
mixing.  However,  pumpkins  and 
Summer  squash  do  belong  to  the 
same  species  and  are  readily  cross- 
pollinated. 


Soil  for  Tomato  Seedlings 

I  would  like  to  know  a  good  soil 
for  growing  tomato  seedlings  in  the 
greenhouse.  f.  r. 

A  good  soil  for  growing  tomato 
seedlings  in  the  greenhouse  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  one-third  good 
garden  loam,  one-third  sand  and  one- 
third  well  rotted  manure,  compost  or 
peat  moss.  To  this  mixture  may  be 
added  a  small  amount  of  a  complete 
garden  fertilizer,  such  as  a  5-10-5 
formula,  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
one  cup  per  bushel  of  soil.  • 


Quick  Maturing  Vegetables 

I  have  some  land  that  is  covered 
with  water  until  late  in  the  Spring, 
and  then  it  gets  covered  again  in  the 
early  Fall.  It  is  a  rich  sandy  loam 
soil.  Can  you  tell  me  what  quick 
maturing  vegetables  I  could  raise  on 
this  land?  n.  d. 

When  your  soil  is  finally  dried  out, 
you  could  grow  any  of  the  quick  ma¬ 
turing  mid-summer  vegetable  crops, 
such  as  sweet  corn,  bush  beans,  beets, 
cucumbers,  summer  squash,  and 
early  cabbage,  celery  and  tomatoes. 


Sage  for  the  Garden 

Would  like  to  grow  some  sage  for 
my  garden  this  year.  g.  l.  g. 

Sage  is  usually  grown  from  seed 
and  planted  outdoors  early  in  the 
Spring.  It  should  be  seeded  rather 
thickly  and  then  later  thinned  out 
to  leave  the  strongest  plants  12  to  18 
inches  apart.  It  can  also  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  of  the  plants. 


The  White  Ash 

The  White  Ash,  which  is  also 
called  Ash,  American  Ash,  Cane  Ash 
and  in  Quebec  Franc-Frene,  has  a 
range  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida 
and  west  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  an  important  timber  tree  in 
Connecticut  forests  and  should  be 
favored  in  selection  cuttings  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  quality  logs.  The  straight¬ 
grained  butt  logs  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  bolts  from  which  baseball 
bats  are  shaped.  The  wood  is  tough, 
clastic,  with  a  low  moisture  content, 
tor  this  reason  the  wood  burns  well 
when  “green.”  The  other  uses  of  the 
wood  are  in  the  manufacturing  of 
sporting  goods,  agricutural  imjple- 
ments,  cabinet  work  and  other  uses 
n  ,jre  a  t°ugh,  elastic  and  fairly 
nard  wood  is  required. 

t  The  tree  is  one  of  the  last  species 
I51!*  on  its  full  dress  of  foliage  in 
ae  Spring.  For  this  reason  people 
^  m^tunes  think  that  the  trees  are 
a  .  because  the  surrounding  trees 
a  ,  partial  or  full  leaf  while  the 
?  still  shows  no  signs  of  life, 
vn,  *orest  management  practices  the 
Lan2  ash  seedlings  should  not  be 
remr  an  °Pen  field  since  they 
1  Ure  the  protection  of  other  species 


such  as  pine,  otherwise  they  appear 
to  winter  kill.  The  White  Ash  is  not 
an  easy  species  to  regenerate  arti¬ 
ficially,  either  by  direct  seeding  or 
by  planting. 


Photo  —  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 

The  hardy  Amaryllis  produces  a 
heavy  growth  of  thick,  light  green 
leaves  in  early  Spring.  Then,  in  the 
late  Summer,  the  familiar  large,  lily¬ 
like  blossoms  appear,  remaining  in 
bloom  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 
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FOR  THE  DEALER 


DISPLAYING  THIS  SIGN 


Sh  erwin  Williams 


•Aqriculfural 

’chemicals 


SERVICE  CENTER 


STOPfff. 
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NOW!  You  con  get  the 

right  weed,  insect  and  fungus 
control  information  and  products 
...WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM! 

IOOK  FOR  THE  Sherwin-Williams'' 
d  Agricultural  Chemicals  Service 
Center  Dealer  in  your  town.  He  carries  a 
full  line  of  tested  and  proven  Sherwin- 
Williams  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Here 
you  can  get  the  information  and  products 
you  need  to  protect  your  crops,  livestock 
and  buildings  from  destructive  pests  .  .  . 
sprays  for  fruit  trees,  truck  crops,  pastures, 
stored  grain  .  .  .  including  the  famous 
Weed -No -More,  proven  ester  formula¬ 
tion  of  2,4 -D,  Pestroy  25%,  the  Xylene 
Solution  of  DDT. 

KILLER  FOR  PRACTICALLY) 
EVERY  WEED  AND  PEST 


m 


New  110  Page  -  A 
Pest  Control  Guide  W 

Sherwin-Williams  Agricultural  Chemicals  can  help 
you  get  better  yields,  save  labor,  and  spray  the  most 
economical  way.  To  get  the  "Pest  Control  Guide" 

—  a  110  page  authoritative  guide  fbr  controlling 
weeds  and  insects  — see  your  local 
dealer  or  send  only  20^  to  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  1292-1 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tip 


Sherwin-Williams 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 


Protecting  the  Food  Crops  of  America 


\ 
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ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


The  sweeping  lines  of  crops  strip-planted  on  the  contour 
identify  a  farm  that  is  keeping  fertile  soil  at  home  — not 
allowing  it  to  wash  away  in  gullies  and  rivers. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  can  aid 
you  in  strip  crop  farming  as  it  can  help 
in  any  farm  program.  It  helps  produce 
thicker  water-holding  hay  crops.  It  boosts 
yields  of  your  cash  crops  and  helps  im¬ 
prove  their  quality.  Armour’s  places  a 
premium  on  your  time  because  it  makes 
your  work  count  for  more. 

Put  Armour’s  Big  Crop  to  work  for  you 
this  year.  Place  your  order  now. 


flEgawo* 


FERTILIZERS 


Make 
Every  Acte 
Dolts 
Best 


$45  FROM  tA/UUl 
HIVES  of  BEES 


INCOMES  AS  MUCH  AS  $45  00  FROM  3  COL¬ 
ONIES  OF  BEES  IN  A  YEAR  FROM  HONEY 
ALONE  ARE  COMMON  but  bees  will  bring  a 
bonus  income  through  pollination  of  fruit  and 
will  increase  seed  yields  of  legumes  as  much  as 
)5  times  Easy  to  get  started  with  inexpensive 
beginner’s  outfit.  Start  during  the  fruit  bloom. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE”,  our  C4-page 
illustrated  monthly  magazine,  will  help  you 
start — SPECIAL  OFFER:  $1  00  for  six  months. 
Also  STARTING  RIGHT  WITH  BEES’  104 
pages.  183  illustrations.  75c.  is  ideal  for  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  free  catalog  with  over  4.000  words  of 
instruction  and  illustrations  of  equipment. 
Shows  beginner’s  outfit  ready  to  assemble, 
complete  with  bees.  Check  below,  write  name 
and  address  on  margin,  clip  and  mail. 

f  >  Mail  free  booklet  ’  Bees  for  Pollination” 

<  i  Mail  free  catalog 

<  )  Send  magazine  6  months  $1.00 

(  )  Send  ‘  Starting  Right  with  Bees”  75c 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Dept.  4908,  Medina,  Ohio 


/A  A  I  L  NOW 


Durable,  economical 
1-coat  aluminum  paint 
with  Gilsonite  asphalt 
base. " Protects  because 
it  reflects." 


GiNUINE 


Write  for  descriptive  GILSALUME 
folder  and  name  and  address  of 
nearest  dealer. 


United  Gilsonite  Laboratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 


IN  E  WT0NI 

POWER  MOWER 


You  haven't  seen  a  mower 
until  you  have  seen  the 
Newton  Power  Mower 
that  can  be  backed  up 
and  attached  in  three 
minutes.  No  tools  needed 
tor  attaching  .  .  .  cuts  f u II 
swath  .  .  .  operates  easily 
on  all  types  of  terrain  .  .  . 
safely  controlled  from 
the  driver's  seat  and  fully 
visible  . .  .  compact  for 
easy  moving  and  storing 
.  .  .  all  welded-steel  con¬ 
struction  with  minimum 
wearing  parts.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  details. 


The  entirely 
different 
mower  sim¬ 
ply  designed 


to  give  years 
of  trouble- 
free 


H.6.&S.MFC.C0RP. 

NEWTON,  WIS. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


with  the 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


See  the  CHIEF  and  complete  line  of  imple¬ 
ments  before  you  buy  any  tractor.  Re¬ 
markable  new  RIDER  attachment  doubles 
efficiency  .  .  .  makes  it  lowest-priced 
riding  garden  tractor! 


Write  for  Descriptive  Folder 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HANDY  WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
tar,  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  information  free.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  P». 


-  ALL  MAKES  CHAJN  SAWS;  PAKTS  - 

0.  LOOMIS, BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y.  Phone:  8581 


Dooryard  Gardens 

There  are  fashions  in  gardens  as 
in  everything  else.  For  a  long  time 
the  old-fashioned  dooryard  planting 
of  Grandmother’s  day  was  “out.” 
But  with  the  return  to  favor  of  the 
small,  unpretentious  houses  being 
built  everywhere  today,  the  dooryard 
garden  returns  to  enhance  their 
simple  lines. 

To  me,  there  was  always  a  graci¬ 
ous  charm  to  gay  blossoms  around 
the  door  and  along  the  low  fences 
that  invariably  enclosed  the  door- 
yards  of  an  earlier  day.  The  fences 
seem  to  be  returning,  too,  and  they 
complement  perfectly  the  simple 
architecture  of  the  little  new  houses; 
also,  they  create  a  pleasant  sense  of 
seclusion.  Among  the  plants  that 
flourisned  in  Grandmother’s  front 
yard  were  the  cinnamon  roses  that 
wreathed  the  low  fence,  their  little 
ragged  pink  flowers  spraying  the  air 
with  a  spicy  fragrance.  There  were 
clambering  yellow  roses,  too,  delici¬ 
ously  scented.  By  the  entrance  gate 
was  a  tall  mock  orange  (often  in¬ 
correctly  called  syringa)  which 
spilled  its  exquisite  perfume  into  the 
warm  June  air. 

The  long  straight  borders  either 
side  of  the  brick  walk  leading  to  the 
front  door  were  filled  with  bright 
bloom  from  early  Spring  to  late  Fall; 
all  of  the  beloved  old-time  favorites 
were  present.  Crocus,  scilla,  hyacinth, 
narcissus,  tulip,  snowdrop,  etc.,  were 
followed  by  peony  (the  little  red- 
flowered,  P.  officinalis,  was  the  only 
one  available  then),  bleeding  heart, 
lemon  lilies,  phlox,  valerian,  Job’s 
tears,  ribbon  grass  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  to  name  a  few.  And  when  it 
came  to  annuals,  Grandmother  really 
let  herself  go!  Zinnias,  marigolds, 
calendulas,  petunias,  calliopsis,  asters 
—  all  were  there;  while  pert  little 
Johnny- jump-ups  greeted  one  every¬ 
where.  Sweet  alyssum,  dusty  miller 
and  spice  pinks  were  among  the  edg¬ 
ing  plants,  often  spilling  out  over  the 
bricks  of  the  walk,  if  not  restrained. 

Around  the  door  itself  were  shrubs 
and  plants  grown  especially  for  their 
fragrance.  Under  the  sitting  room 
window  was  an  old-fashioned  spice 
bush,  sometimes  called  flowering 
currant.  Its  small  yellow  flowers,  be¬ 
loved  of  the  bees,  filled  the  room  with 
the  sweetest  of  odors.  These  were 
followed  by  black,  currant-like  fruit 
which  made  most  delicious  jam — if 
the  birds  didn’t  get  them  first!  I  have 
found  this  shrub  growing  by  old 
cellar  holes  on  back  country  roads; 
also,  I  have  found  snowberry  bushes 
growing  in  the  same  surroundings. 
This  was  another  of  Grandmother’s 
dooryard  favorites.  With  its  tiny 
pink  blossoms,  followed  by  drooping 
clusters  of  plump,  waxen  berries,  it 
is  a  most  desirable  shrub.  But  give 
both  it  and  the  spice  bush  plenty  of 
room,  for  they  will  wander!  One  of 
the  shrubby  artemisias  (wormwood), 
with  aromatic  gray-green  foliage, 
was  included  in  the  planting  close  to 
the  house;  for  it  provided  contrast 
both  in  color  and  texture. 

At  one  corner  of  the  low  house 
was  the  inevitable  clump  of  old- 
fashioned  purple  lilacs  (the  hybrids 
were  still  to  come).  Grandmother  had 
a  white  lilac  tree,  too,  but  not  in  the 
dooryard;  it  reared  its  lofty  height 
over  the  long,  low  shed  where  the 
latter  joined  the  barn.  Close  by  the 
house  door,  either  side,  were  old- 
time  June  roses.  Maiden  Blush  and 
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Harrison’s  Yellow,  both  exquisitelv 
fragrant,  as  are  all  old  roses.  Also  in 
the  doorway  planting  was  a  pjnJ 
flowering  almond,  the  little  rose-likS 
flowers  wreathing  the  branches  be 
fore  the  leaves  appeared.  There  was  a 
bridal  wreath,  too.  And  I  mean  thn 
true  bridal  wreath  S.  prunifolia  not 
the  ubiquitous  hybrid,  S.  Vanhoietti 
with  which  it  is  so  often  confused' 
and  by  those  who  should  know  better 
In  and  out  among  the  plants  and 
shrubs,  pansies  and  violets  wandered 
at  will. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  delightful 
spot,  filled  with  fragrant  memories 
And  the  plan,  in  general,  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  small  houses  of  today 
Moreover,  many  of  the  old-time 
plants  and  shrubs  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  still  available,  just  in  case 
anybody  wishes  to  make  a  true 
i  eplica  of  an  old-time  dooryard 
Sarden.  .  E.  M.  Eaton 

Massachusetts 


Roses  in  Early  Spring 

Alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
works  havoc  on  garden  roses,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  Palmy,  sunny  days  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  quick  drop  in  tempera¬ 
ture  often  kill  back  the  buds.  This 
injury  though  appearing  slight  at  first 
may  continue  on  down  the  canes  to 
the  base  of  the  bush. 

Naturally,  the  question  is  asked, 
“What  can  we  do?”  First,  remember 
that  straw  mulch  should  not  be  taken 
off  too  early.  The  ordinary  practice 
is  to  mulch  roses  with  six  to  12  inches 
of  straw  in  the  late  Fall.  This  mulch 
helps  to  prevent  wide  fluctuations  in 
temperature  in  the  soil  and  around 
the  lower  rose  canes.  It  should  be 
taken  off  gradually  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  frost 
is  already  out  of  the  soil  in  some 
areas  due  to  the  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  This  year,  lift  some  of  the 
straw  mulch  about  the  first  of  April 
and  loosen  up  that  which  remains; 
complete  removal  of  straw  mulch  can 
be  made  by  mid-April. 

Fortunately,  the  few  roses  I  have 
are  protected  from  drying  winds, 
since  they  are  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house;  but  unfortunately,  the 
frost  is  already  out  of  the  soil.  Also, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  shade 
the  roses  from  the  sun.  This  I  do  by 
sticking  evergreen  boughs  in  the  soil. 
Our  Christmas  tree  still  had  its 
needles,  so  I  used  the  lower  branches 
for  making  the  shading  screen.  A 
screen  of  evergreen  boughs  or  burlap 
will  not  only  help  roses  but  can  be 
used  to  protect  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  that  are'  planted  in  a  too 
sunny  location. 

I  hilled  soil  around  my  roses  last 
Fall  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
straw  mulch.  This  gave  further  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  plant.  I  plan  to  level  the  soil  out 
immediately  after  I  remove  the  last 
lot  of  straw  mulch. 

Each  year  I  buy  two  roses:  one 
floribunda  and  one  hybrid  tea.  If  I 
had  the  space  and  the  extra  cash  I 
would  buy  many  more  roses.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  plant  that  gives 
you  more  for  your  money  than  a 
rose  unless  it  is  the  petunia. 

Massachusetts  A.  W.  Boicourt 


“Let  it  please  thee  to  keep  in  order 
a  moderate-sized  farm,  that  so  thy 
garners  may  be  full  of  fruits  in  their 
season.”  —  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days, 


The  farm  backyard  can  be  made  just  as  attractive  as  the  dooryard  by  using 
a  suitable  lawn  seeding  and  arranging  the  bush  and  arbor  plantings  attrac¬ 
tively.  This  restful  backyard  is  on  the  Roscoe  Brumbaugh  farm  near 

High  Bridge,  N.  J, 
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At  the  North  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting 

Over  200  attended  the  all-day 
annual  meeting  for  North  Jersey 
fruit  growers  at  Flanders,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  cooperation  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
in  Bergen,  Essex,  Hunterdon,  Morris, 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union  and 
Warren  Counties.  Ernest  S.  Race,  of 
Belvidere,  president  of  the  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  presided,  with  growers 
present  from  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  as  far  south  as  Burlington 
County  in  New  Jersey. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  a 
talk  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers,  associate 
entomologist  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  “■New  Insecticides  and  New 
Insect  Control  Problems.”  Dr. 
Drigger  referred  particularly  to  the 
complications  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  DDT,  benzene 
hexachloride  and  parathion  for  the 
control  of  fruit  insects.  Although  ap¬ 
parently  more  effective  against  cer¬ 
tain  insects  than  the  old,  standard 
materials,  these  new  organic  insecti¬ 
cides  have  introduced  new  problems 
for  the  grower,  manufacturer,  pro¬ 
cessor  and  consumer.  For  example, 
DDT,  very  effective  for  the  control 
of  codling  moth,  oriental  fruit  moth 
and  peach  tree  borers,  appears  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  European  red  mite, 
two-spotted  mite  and  red-banded 
leaf  roller.  BHC,  one  of  the  most 
effective  chemicals  for  the  control  of 
plum  curculio  on  peaches,  apparently 
encourages  an  increase  in  the  oriental 
fruit  moth  population,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  frequently  affects  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit,  particularly  if  it  is  canned. 
Dr.  Driggers  said  that  the  experience 
of  investigators  and  growers*  with 
parathion  has  been  too  limited  to 
recommend  it  for  general  use  in  an 
orchard  spray  program.  Limited  tests 
of  parathion,.  mostly  during  1948, 
have  given  very  promising  results  for 
the  control  of  a  number  of  fruit  in¬ 
sects,  including  codling  moth,  cur¬ 
culio,  mites,  red-banded  leaf  roller, 
oriental  fruit  moth  and  pear  psylla. 
However,  injury  to  the  fruit  and 
foliage  has  been  reported  by  some 
investigators.  More  information  also 
is  needed,  said  Dr.  Driggers,  on  the 
effect  of  parathion  on  those  who  use 
it,  as  well  as  those  who  eat  the  fruit, 
before  it  can  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  orchard  spray. 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Hamilton,  from  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  gave  an 
instructive  talk  on  the  control  of 
oriental  fruit  moth,  based  on  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  in  several 
New  York  State  peach  orchards.  He 
recommended  three  applications  of 
DDT,  used  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
of  the  50  per  cent  wettable  powder 
to  100  gallons  of  water  in  the  first 
two  sprays  and  one  pound  of  the 
same  material  in  the  third  spray.  He 
suggested  that  the  first  application 
of  DDT  be  made  at  the  peak  of 
second  brood  oriental  fruit  moth 
emergence,  or  about  July  1,  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  and  southern  New 
York.  The  second  application  should 
be  made  about  two  weeks  after  the 
first,  and  the  third  two  weeks  later. 
Dr.  Hamilton  also  talked  about  some 
of  his  experiences  with  parathion  but, 
like  Dr.  Driggers,  advised  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  restrict  its  use  to  a  test  basis 
until  more  information  is  available 
regarding  possible  complications  that 
may  develop. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  at 
the  morning  sesison  was  made  by 
John  Rioch,  a  commercial  fruit 
grower  from  Orange  County,  New 
York.  Mr.  Rioch  has  been  using  what 
he  calls  a  spray  duster  in  his  orchard 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  200-gallon  tank,  back 
of  which  is  a  high  pressure  two- 
cylinder  pump,  then  a  21 -horsepower 
engine  and  at  the  rear  a  stock  model 
duster.  The  pump  has  a  capacity  of 
six  to  nine  gallons  per  minute  at 
350  to  400  pounds  pressure  and  the 
engine  supplies  the  power  for  both 
the  pump  and  the  duster.  Attached  to 
the  duster  is  a  10-inch  tree  tube 
through  which  a  250  mile  per  hour 
wind  is  delivered.  At  the  end  of  the 
,ee  tube,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
mr  stream,  is  a  specal  nozzle  through 
which  a  small  amount  of  water  (a 
fiuart  or  two  per  pound  of  dust)  is 
injected  into  the  air  stream.  This  wets 
”  u  and  causes  it  to  lay  down 
a  heavier  deposit  on  the  foliage  or 
nut.  Mr.  Rioch  applies  about  150 
Pounds  of  dust  with  200  gallons  of 


water  in  a  little  over  one  hour.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  water  is 
sprayed  into  the  dust,  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  dust  sticks  to  the 
tree  and  less  floats  away  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Rioch  also  used  certain  con¬ 
centrated  solutions  of  spray  materials 
in  his  machine.  For  example,  he  put 
elgetol  into  the  tank  at  the  rate  of 
five  quarts  to  100  gallons  of  water, 
and  used  the  fan  to  blow  the  mixture 
through  the  trees.  He  followed  the 
recommended  spray  schedule  both  as 
to  materials  and  time  of  application. 
His  cost  figures  over  a  two-year 
period  show  that  it  was  20  per  cent 
cheaper  to  use  the  spray  duster  than 
the  conventional  high  pressure  spray 
rig.  The  saving  was  primarily  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  being  practically  the  same.  He 
reported  very  satisfactory  control  of 
insects  and  diseases;  this  includes 
scab,  cedar  rust,  codling  moth,  aphis, 
apple  maggot  and  red-banded  leaf 
roller. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a 
general  discussion  of  orchard  insect 
and  disease  control  problems  led  by 
A.  Howard  Saxe,  Morris  County  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Driggers,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Prof.  Arthur 
J.  Farley,  and  four  growers:  Clinton 
Carlough,  Bergen  County;  Stanley 
Bird,  Hunterdon  County;  Ernest  S, 
Race,  Jr.,  Warren  County  and  Fred 
Coddington,  Somerset  County.  Clin¬ 
ton  Carlough  described  his  method  of 
controlling  apple  scab  with  dry  sulfur 
dust.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  the 
proper  timing  of  the  dust  appli¬ 
cations.  He  does  his  dusting  during 
rainy  periods  and  aims  to  have  the 
leaves  and  fruit  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  with  sulfur  during  every 
period  when  conditions  are  favorable 
for  scab  infection  from  the  pre-pink 
period  until  the  middle  of  June  or 
later.  He  dusts  with  the  wind,  from 
one  side  only,  on  the  theory  that  the 
scab  spores  are  being  carried  by  the 
wind  and,  therefore,  will  be  most 
abundant  on  that  side  of  the  tree 
that  receives  the  largest  amount  of 
sulfur  dust.  Parathion,  DDT,  and 
BHC  received  special  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  period,  but  the 
conclusions  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  presented  earlier  in  the 
session  by  Dr.  Driggers  and  Dr. 
Hamilton.  ' 

At  the  afternoon  session  Joseph  F. 
Hauck,  associate  extension  specialist 
in  marketing  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture,  discussed 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
local  markets  for  fresh  fruit  in  North 
Jersey.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
providing  consumers  with  more  tree- 
ripened  peaches  and  fresh,  crisp 
apples  without  bruises.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  expansion  of  local 
markets  for  fresh  fruit  in  North 
Jersey  are,  he  said,  almost  unlimited. 
The  demand  -is  there  and  North 
Jersey  growers  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  if  they  want  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  He  referred  briefly  to 
a  plan  under  consideration  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  number  of  farmer-owned 
cooperative  retail  farm  markets, 
operated  under  State  supervision  and 
inspection. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  general 
discussion  of  growers’  problems  in 
North  Jersey  led  by  Prof.  Arthur  J. 
Farley  and  assisted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hauck  and  four  growers:  Russell 
Dickerson,  Sussex  County;  Russell 
Marlatt,  Warren  County;  S.  R. 
Crissey,  Sussex  County,  and  G.  W. 
Blasberg,  Passaic  County.  Varieties, 
soil  management,  harvesting,  grad¬ 
ing,  packages,  packing  and  market¬ 
ing  were  considered.  The  question  of 
packages,  including  consumer  pack¬ 
ages,  received  special  attention.  One 
of  the  chief  problems  in  connection 
with  consumer  packages  is  .the  cost 
involved  in  packing,  as  well  as  the 
package  itself.  The  retailer  does  not 
want  to  absorb  the  extra  cost,  so  it 
usually  is  a  question  of  the  grower 
increasing  his  packing  and  package 
costs,  or  the  consumer  paying  a 
higher  price  per  pound  of  fruit.  The 
problem  was  not  solved  at  the 
Flanders  meeting  on  March  9,  but  it 
did  receive  special  consideraton  by 
the  discussion  group.  Other  problems 
discussed  were  the  cori'elation  be¬ 
tween  soil  management,  insect  and 
disease  control  and  frost  injury;  fer¬ 
tilizer  practices  in  North  Jersey  peach 
and  apple  orchards;  graders  for  tree- 
ripened  peaches;  picking  containers 
for  peaches;  and  the  effect  of  soil 
management  on  yield,  color,  quality, 
finish  and  size  of  fruit. 

A.  J.  Farley 


METHOXYCHLOR  INSECTICIDE 


Exceptional  Safety:  Has  unusually  low  toxicity  to  warm-blooded 
animals  and  to  plants. 

Long-lasting:  One  application  stays  effective  for  weeks  ...  or  even 
months. 

Quick-acting:  Goes  right  to  work.  You  can  see  it  knock  down  some 
insects  on  the  wing. 

Economical:  Comes  as  concentrated  wettable  powder. 

For  livestock:  On  animals  or  in  buildings,  it  kills  hornflies,  stable 
flies,  houseflies,  mosquitoes,  lice.  One  pound  treats  35  or  more  head. 

For  crops:  Kills  many  major  insect  pests  of  vegetables,  forage  crops 
and  fruit.  Yet,  it’s  easy  on  foliage,  doesn’t  bum  even  when  used 
on  sensitive  cucurbits  or  tomatoes. 
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PREVENT  BLIGHTS 

"parzate"  is  excellent  for 
potato  and  tomato  blights, 
tomato  anthracnose,  celery 
blights,  downy  mildew  and 
anthracnoseofcucurbits,etc. 

"FERMATE" — outstanding  for 
apple  and  pear  scab,  cherry 
leaf  spot,  brown  rot  of 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums, 
black  rot  of  grapes. 


KILL  WEEDS  NOW 

THE  NEW  QUACK  GRASS  KILLER  - 

Du  Pont  60%  Sodium  TCA 
Weed  Killer — destroys 
quack,  foxtail  and  other 
grass  weeds. 

DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS 

Knock  out  the  weeds  and 
save  moisture  and  plant  food 
for  better  growth  of  crops. 
Keep  weeds  from  reseeding. 


SEE  YOUR  DU  PONT  DEALER:  He  can  help  you  get  the  best  results  with  Du  Pont 
chemicals  for  the  farm.  Ask  him  for  free  booklets ,  or  write  to  Du  Pont, 


Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  at 

152  Housel  Ave.,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y, 
or 

55  Maple  Ave.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
or 

34  Riverside  Ave.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
or 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 
or 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFK 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fungicide «  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FER¬ 
MATE*,  ZERLATE*,  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs— Insecticides; 
DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  (Methoxychlor),  LEXONE*  (Benzene  Hexachloride),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray— Weed 
Killert:  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  Dinitro  Weed  Killer*— Also:  Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader  Sticker. 
PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor  and  many  others.  *reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

EOn  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or 
caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully.  J 
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id  purpose  of  Virginia 
cm  is  to  help  you  ma 
"  ;  from  your  f arm  1 
and  improve  your  soil 
farming  and 
plowing  under 
Proper  fertili 


better.  Your  profits 
you  conserve  i — 

Terracing,  contour 
vent  soil  erosion 
proves  soil  structure. 

-  •-  “  £ 

Of  V-C  Fertilizers  is  the  resu  ferm  expenence  and 

scientific  research,  V-C  prac 

V  C  manufacturing  skill.  chemists  and  agrono- 

V  S™ce  1895,  V-C  ^Sf^velS-ednew  method, 

mstshaveconstantlytesf^a^  and  better  V-C 

FertUhwrTfor  every  crop  you  power  to  produo 

I  JgSfiSZ  see6 y°ur  V-C  Agent,  TeU  him 
I  want  V-C  Fertilizers.  . 


fertilizer 


V-C  Fertilizer  flows 

distributor,  smoothl 


The  New  Look  in  Soils 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 


Soil,  like  faith,  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  Some  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  people  depend  upon 
it  to  provide  them  with  food  and 
fiber,  year  after  year.  By  and  large 
soil  never  fails. 

But  here  and  there,  hunger  and 
famine  stalk  the  land.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  earth’s  capacity  to  produce 
food  has  been  taxed  to  its  limit. 
Certainly,  if  all  the  productive  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command  could  be 
put  to  work  in  accordance  with  an 
intelligent  over-ail  plan,  we  should 
be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  twice  as 
many  people  as  now  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  do  it  dependably.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  vast  areas  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  suspicion, 
with  world-wide  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and  with  entirely  inadequate 
facilities  for  the  ready  transportation 
of  the  crop  surpluses  that  develop  in 
the  agricultural  regions  of  low 
population-density.  There  is  no 
guarantee,  therefore,  that  the  peoples 
of  the  thickly  populated  portions  of 
the  earth  can  fed  themselves  ade¬ 
quately  or  that,  in  the  event  of  need, 
dependable  surpluses  will  always  be 
available  from  the  more  sparsely 
populated  farming  areas. 

Food  Troubles  Ahead 

Even  in  this  great  land,  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  some 


al  food  supplies  in  all  soils.  But 
awareness  of  the  need  for  doing  the 
things  that  should  be  done,  to  keep 
the  soil  in  good  heart,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  result  in  getting  them  done.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  these  matters  from  time 
to  time  to  the  end  thqt  poor  practice 
may  be  improved  and  good  practice 
more  largely  extended. 

Horses  Helped  the  Soil 

The  replacement  of  the  horse  by 
the  tractor  and  the  truck  has 
developed  a  series  of  problems  that 
are  not  too  easily  dealt  with.  These 
substitutions  did  away  with  the 
need  for  devoting  such  large  acre¬ 
ages  of  land  to  hay  and  pasture; 
much  of  the  land  that  was  thus  re¬ 
leased  has  been  put  to  the  plow. 
Since  the  tractor  could  be  operated 
more  economically  in  large  fields  than 
in  small  ones,  many  fences,  which 
had  served  as  lines  of  protection 
against  erosion,  have  been  eliminated. 
Thus  opportunity  was  provided  for 
longer  sweeps  of  wind  and  water 
and,  as  a  result,  greater  losses  of  soil. 
Fortunately,  contour-plowing  and 
sti’ip-cropping  have  come  into  oper¬ 
ation  on  a  large  scale;  by  this  means, 
the  erosion  problem  can  be  largely 
solved  and.  in  ever  larger  areas,  it 
is  being  solved. 

Strip-cropping  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  contour-farming  program. 


Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  proving  its  excellence  when  used  both  as  a  hay  crop  and 
as  permanent  pasture.  Its  closely  formed  turf  prevents  soil  washing,  es¬ 
pecially  on  sloping  land.  This  good  birdsfoot  trefoil  cutting  is  on  Mrs.'  D.  B. 
Arnold’s  farm  near  Preston  Hollow ,  Albany  County,  New  York. 


very  disturbing  signs  of  food  troubles 
ahead  that  cannot  be  ignored  with 
safety.  By  1950,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  reach  the 
150-million  mark;  what  it  may 
finally  become  is  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  But  in  any  program  for  the 
future  of  our  agriculture  that  this 
country  may  develop,  it  would  seem 
best  to  plan  for  around  200  million 
people. 

To  feed  even  our  present  popu¬ 
lation  is  no  small  task.  To  feed  50 
million  more,  on  a  permanently  de¬ 
pendable  basis,  will  require  very 
careful  planning.  So  far,  however, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
always  had  an  abundance  of  food. 
Put  to  the  test  in  times  of  war,  our 
agricultural  productive  capacity  has 
been  rapidly  and  vastly  increased. 
Fortunately,  the  great  drouths  have 
come  between  wars,  rather  than  in 
the  midst  of  them.  These  droughts 
will  come  again,  and  so  will  dust 
storms,  floods,  plagues  of  insects,  and 
scourges  of  plant  and  animal  dis¬ 
eases. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  need  of  constant¬ 
ly  fighting  the  battle  for  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  Almost  everyone  now  realizes 
that  the  soil  must  be  kept  where  it 
is,  and  not  be  allowed  to  run  down 
the  slopes  and  cover  up  the  already 
fertile  valleys  below  or  to  be  carried 
on  into  the  sea.  We  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  keep  the  land  covered  with 
vegetation  as  much  of  the  time  as 
possible,  so  that  neither  wind  nor 
water  can  launch  their  attacks.  We 
understand  thoroughly  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  crop  rotations,  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  sod  and  cover  crops,  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  deep-rooted  legumes  as 
soil-conserving  aids.  We  are  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  necessity  of  liming  acid 
soils,  and  of  the  need  for  fertilizers 
to  balance  and  to  increase  the  miner- 


Contour  farming  alone,  to  cultivated 
crops,  will  not  control  soil  erosion. 
The  beating  of  rain  on  the  bare  soil 
of  cultivated  fields  tends  to  affect  the 
soil  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
though  one  had  worked  it,  when  wet, 
between  his  hands  to  form  mud  pies. 
As  a  result  of  any  such  treatment,  the 
rain  tends  to  run  off  the  soil  instead 
of  soaking  into  it.  The  only  way  this 
bad  effect  can  be  overcome  is  to  have 
the  rain’s  fall  broken  by  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants.  Thus,  in  a  clover 
field,  the  water  does  not  fall  directly 
onto  the  soil,  but  it  runs  down  the 
stems  of  the  plants  and  then  spreads 
out  gently  over  the  land. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  made 
only  a  very  small  beginning  in  re¬ 
placing  the  150  million  acres  of  culti¬ 
vated  crops  in  this  country,  includ¬ 
ing  corn,  cotton,  grain  sorghums, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  sugar 
crops,  and  vegetables,  with  crops  that 
serve  as  a  screen  over  the  entire  land 
area.  But  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  direction.  Thus  large  amounts  of 
grass-legume  hays  are  replacing  corn 
in  the  silos  on  dairy  farms.  Fall- 
seeded  small  grain  crops  are  being 
substituted  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  in  the  more  rolling  beef- 
cattle  areas  of  the  Southwest. 
Stubble-mulch  programs  are  being 
put  into  practice  over  large  areas  of 
corn  land  to  the  west,  with  resulting 
soil-protecting  action  which  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  a  sod  crop. 

Mulch  and  Sod 

A  heavy  mulch  of  organic  matter  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  will  replace 
a  sod  crop  in  restoring  a  cultivated 
soil  to  a  good  physical  state.  How¬ 
ever,  this  has  only  limited  applica¬ 
bility.  In  some  orchards  such  crops 
as  sericea  and  salt  hay  are  being  used 
for  mulching  purposes.  In  general, 
(Continued  on  Page  261) 
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of  the  works  of  the  early  white 
settlers. 

Along  the  road  which  was  once 
the  Indian  trail,  and  later  the  wagon 
road  by  which  men  reached  the 
valley  and  travelled  beyond,  stands  a 
church  building  the  exterior  of 
which  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
type  of  native  stone  ecclessiastical 
construction  of  the  early  era.  It  was 
there  that  the  Parson  kept  the  only 
speaking  engagement  of  his  vacation 
season,  and  he  had  made  that  en¬ 
gagement  because  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  visiting  there.  The  early 
records  show  that  the  people  of  the 
Parson’s  church,  in  an  earlier  gener¬ 
ation,  offered  to  help  the  people  in 
Running  Water  valley  to  build  a 
house  of  worship.  So,  by  the  Fall  of 
the  year  1814,  they  had  fulfilled  a 
dream  which  had  begun  with  a 
petition  as  early  as  May  1787. 

Events  which  had  led  up  to  the 
actual  building  had  been  slowly 
maturing,  but  came  to  a  head  when 
the  pastor  of  The  Old  Stone  Church 
resigned  this  portion  of  his  dual 
pastorate,  thereby  opening  the  way 
for  the  calling  of  a  preacher  to  serve 
both  the  Parson’s  church  and  the 
church  beyond  the  ridge.  For  21 


years,  the  Rev.-  Stephen  Goetschius 
served  both  fields,  conducting  wor¬ 
ship  in  each  church  regularly  and 
travelling  between  the  two  during 
the  week  for  his  pastoral  work. 
Stories  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day  depict  him  as  a  man  of 
strong  physique  and  character,  as  in¬ 
deed  he  must  have  been  to  carry  on 
such  a  task.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  remains  as  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  of  this  community.  Located 
about  a  mile  down  the  road  from  The 
Old  Stone  Church,  it  is  the  objective 
of  artists  and  students  for  miles 
around.  The  Federal  Government  has 
had  the  building  completely  sur¬ 
veyed  and  filed  the  records  in  the 
archives  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  19  years  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Rev.  Goetschius,  the  two 
churches  remained  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  one  Pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Manley.  Of  him,  it  was  said  that, 
“even  when  he  was  over  80  years  of 
age,  he  could  still  ride  horseback  the 
entire  six  miles  between  his  two 
churches.”  By  1853,  however,  the 
duties  of  each  field  became  so  great 
that  the  churches  separated,  each 
having  its  own  pastor.  Time  has  since 
favored  the  Running  Water  valley 


Sounds  of  Spring 

When  one  in  the  Northeast  has 
wallowed  through  snowbanks  for 
weeks  and  has  faced  biting  winds  for 
even  a  much  longer  period,  any  sign 
of  Spring  and  warmer  weather  is 
welcome  indeed  to  a  winter-tired 
soul.  By  March  the  farmer’s  ears  are 
tuned  for  the  first  sounds  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Spring.  From  the  distant 
lakes  and  ponds  come  rumbles  and 
groans  of  the  ice  reacting  under  the 
effects  of  a  thaw.  Rills  of  water  from 
melting  snow  sing  a  song  of  their 
own,  heralding  the  coming  season. 
On  any  bright  mild  day  in  early 
Spring  the  cheery  note  of  the  blue¬ 
bird  can  be  expected,  this  year  I 
heard  that  first  note  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  February.  About  the  same 
time  the  soft  twitter  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  tree  swallows  is  easily  recognized. 
The  four  note  song  of  the  phoebe 
likewise  fits  into  the  early  Spring 
picture.  In  fact  all  three  bird  notes 
are  often  heard  for  the  first  time  on 
about  the  same  day.  Red  Wing,  the 
blackbird,  comes  along  a  few  days 
later  to  sit  high  on  the  tree  top  and 
whistle  his  sharp,  short  call.  The 
“diff  diff”  (some  say  it  is  “kiff  kiff”) 
of  robin  redbreast  soon  follows  these 
first  arrivals.  •  His  friendly  call  is  not  | 
only  easy  to  hear  but  it  is  also  easy  , 
on  the  ear.  I  nave  always  been  fond 
of  mother  robin.  She  is  not  over 
equipped  with  bird  brains  but  is 
skillful  enough  to  hold  her  own  in 
the  fierce  struggle  for  existence.  Late 
in  March  or  early  in  April  the 
familiar  honk  of  the  Canada  goose 
may  be  heard  as  the  V-shaped  flocks,  i 
flying  high,  head  back  to  the  North 
lands  to  begin  another  season  of  rear¬ 
ing  more  goslings  to  fly  South  again 
late  next  Fall.  Often  they  are  so  high 
in  the  sky  you  just  faintly  hear  them 
and  that’s  all. 


with  a  great  increase  of  population, 
so  that  the  church  over  there  has  a 
congregation  considerably  larger  than 
that  which  worships  at  the  Parson’s 
church. 

Many  years  ago,  there  was  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  to  tear  down  the  old 
church  over  there  and  build  a  more 
modern  structure.  That  thought 
seems  to  have  been  put  aside  of 
late,  and  the  original  building  will 
probably  stand  for  many  years  to 
come  as  a  landmark.  Though  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Parson’s  church,  the 
interior  has  undergone  several 
periods  of  remodelling.  Instead  of 
the  severe  straight  lines  of  early 
colonial,  it  shows  some  of  the-  curves 
and  ornamentation  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  done  in  good  taste, 
withal. 

For  the  Parson,  it  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  visit.  Because  of  it,  he  was  able 
to  find  a  house  for  a  family  which 
had  been  separated  for  lack  of  one; 
and  was  invited  to  share  in  a  forum 
at  the  high  school  during  Brother¬ 
hood  Week. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


One  of  his 
best  tools  is 
experience 

He’s  the  Bell  telephone  lineman  and  you’ve 
often  seen  him  on  the  job. 

You’ve  seen  the  quick,  sure  way  he  works. 
You’ve  seen  the  special  equipment  he  works 
with.  And  you’ve  seen  the  good  materials  he 
puts  into  a  telephone  line. 

But  there’s  one  all-important  thing  you  can’t 
see  and  that’s  experience  — *  his  own  experience, 
plus  the  accumulated  experience  of  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  men  all  over  the  country.  It’s  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  enables  him  to  build  the  line  which 
will  carry  your  call  clearly,  day  in  and  day 
out,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

There  are  thousands  of  Bell  linemen  work¬ 
ing  on  farm  lines.  Already  they  have  helped  to 
add  more  than  a  million  telephones  in  rural 
areas  since  the  war.  And  they  are  keeping 
right  at  it. 


The  peepers  follow  shortly.  A  cold 
spell  shuts  up  all  but  the  bravest, 
but  they  come  right  back  on  the  next 
warm  day.  Here  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts  they  come  out  of  their 
Winter  sleep  any  time  from  March  1 
to  April  1.  The  hardy  little  wood- 
thrush  doesn’t  wait  long  after  the 
first  warm  days  are  here  before  he 
comes  north  and  declares  his 
presence.  Any  early  April  evening 
he  may  be  heard  off  in  the  wood¬ 
lands  warbling  the  sweet  notes  of  his 
beautiful  song;  once  heard,  never 
forgotten.  Along  the  coastal  regions 
early  in  April  one  hears  flocks  of 
seagulls  away  up  in  the  sky.  Often 
they  are  so  high  one  has  to  have 
good  eyesight  to  see  them.  They  circle 
widely  and  gabble  loudly  as  they 
leisurely  fly  to  inland  waters  seek¬ 
ing  a  stray  herring  from  the  hordes 
swai’ming  up  the  shallow  streams  to 
the  lakes  and  ponds  to  spawn.  They 
never  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry,  know¬ 
ing  no  doubt  that  an  endless  stream 
of  herrings  will  be  present  for  several 
weeks.  They  seem  to  care  for  no 
secret  presence.  In  the  Spring,  and 
then  only,  the  cock  partridge  drums 
his  muffled  call  to  the  world  about 
him.  His  drumming  is  such  a  deceiv¬ 
ing  sound.  He  may  be  right  under 
your  ear  and  sound  rods  away.  Early 
in  April  the  coo-coo- ing  of  the 
mourning  dove  sounds  most  plaintive 
on  a  cloudy  day.  In  a  dry  spell  the 
farmer  says  his  call  is  a  sign  of 
rain.  The  rapid  flight  and  song  of 
the  snipe  greets  the  ears  of  the 
country  man  any  mild  evening  in 
early  April. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
sounds  of  Spring.  Often  in  the  rush  of 
modem  life  we  miss  so  much  that  is 
so  grand  right  under  our  noses.  We 
accept  so  much  of  the  claptrap  of 
modern  life  and  miss  so  much  in  the 
grandeur  of  nature.  We  are  glad  that 
again  there  are  many  sounds  of 
approaching  Spring.  e.  a.  w. 


Pastoral  Parson 


Just  over  the  ridge  which  rises 
East  of  the  Parson’s  home,  lies  a 
valley,  once  a  favorite  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Indians.  They  called  the  brook 
which  flows  through  that  valley 
‘Running  Water;”  the  valley  took  its 
name  from  that  Indian  word.  The 
original  dwellers  in  the  valley  have 
long  since  gone  leaving  no  known 
Race  except  that  once  in  a  while 
someone  finds  an  old  stone  arrow¬ 
head.  Indeed,  the  thriving  town 
which  has  grown  up  in  that  location 
hreatens  to  wipe  out  what  remains 
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SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  A  REG  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


99%  + 


PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  wo  extra  cost  to  you  1 


HEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  l 

9  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  SO  years. 
-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


V 


Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

Lift  type  (350  lbs.)  and  pull  type  (300  lbs.),  23 
teeth,  two  section,  flexible.  Quality  implement.  Tested 
and  proved  in  field.  PRICED  RIGHT.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

HAMILL  MFG.  CO.  INC.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Michigan 


-HEAVY  DUTY  CANVASES- 


FOR  NEW  HOLLAND  BALERS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


years  of  experience  to 
save  you  money  today 


Tested  through  the 
years ,  outstanding 
by  far  today  .  .  . 
Steinhorst  Freezers 
store  more  food, 
freeze  food  fas¬ 
ter,  are  thrifty 
because  they 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons  inc. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

NAME _ — - 

STREET  OR  R.F.D.__ - 

P.O _ — — — - 
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Blizzards  and  Meat  Prices 


There  need  not  to  too  much  worry 
about  next  Fall’s  meat  prices  being 
too  high  because  of  the  loss  of  live¬ 
stock  during  January  blizzards  in 
the  West.  Here  in  Wyoming  it  is  true 
that  sheep  losses  have  run  from  two 
to  90  per  cent  for  individual  stock 
growers.  According  to  Agricultural 
Statistician  George  Knutson,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  estimated  losses  up 
to  February  1  were  16,000  head  of 
cattle  and  49,000  head  of  sheep. 

No,  it  hasn’t  been  fun  for  Western 
ranchers  and  sheepmen  this  Winter. 
A  4-H  youth  in  Torrington,  Wyo.,  had 
23  head  of  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  last  January  3  when  the  first 
blizzard  hit.  Now  that  drifts  are 
finally  melting,  he  is  confronted  with 
the  sight  of  18  dead  animals. 

During  the  storm  2,200  sheep  broke 
from  a  corral  of  the  Harding  and 
Kirkbride  ranch  near  Cheyenne. 
Drifting  with  the  lashing  wind  in 
heavy  snow,  700  of  them  died.  Their 
bodies  are  being  found  now,  strung 
out  over  two  miles. 

On  the  Jim  May  ranch,  20  miles 
northwest  of  Laramie,  the  blizzard 
also  took  typical  toll.  The  May 
brothers  lost  140  out  of  275  Hereford 
yearlings.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  were  able  *to  nurse  surviving 
animals  back  to  strength  with  in¬ 
jections  of  dextrose  solution. 

But  as  far  as  future  meat  prices  are 
concerned,  a  Denver  stockyard 
official  remains  optimistic.  L.  M. 
Pexton,  Denver  Union  Stockyard 
Company  president,  states:  “The 
livestock  losses  were  largely  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cattle  and  sheep  and  not  in 
animals  which  are  on  feed.  The 
storms,  therefore,  will  not  materially 
affect  the  supply  of  meat  for  the  next 
several  months.” 

American  shoppers  may  feel  a 
pinched  meat  supply  two  years 
hence,  because  this  Winter’s  toll 
means  smaller  lamb  and  calf  crops. 
“In  the  meantime,”  says  Pexton, 
“due  to  the  large  1948  corn  crop  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  pork  pro¬ 
duction  will  increase.” 

Agricultural  Statistician  Knutson 
believes  livestock  losses  will  not  be 
felt  in  the  nation’s  meat  markets  in 
1949,  although  “they  may  have  a 
slight  effect  in  1950.”  He  says:  “We 
stand  a  good  chance  of  having  some¬ 
where  around  eight  per  cent  more 
pork  in  1949  than  in  1948.  This  will 
more  than  offset  the  losses  suffered. 
In  addition,  there  are  more  livestock 
on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  for  a 
long  time.  The  added  poundage  to 
these  animals  tends  to  take  up  some 
of  the  slack  caused  by  severe  Janu- 
ary-February  losses.” 

As  for  immediate  commercial  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  coming  Summer,  the 
meat  industry  faces  the  possibility  of 
more  storms  this.  Spring  which  may 
further  affect  the  meat  picture.  Mr. 
Pexton  also  says:  “I  feel  we  will 
have  a  good  Summer  market  for  feed 
lot  cattle  and  lambs.  Prices  will  not 
reach  anything  like  the  tops  they 
did  in  July  and  August  1948.  But 
fat  cattle  may  reach  a  top  of  29  to 
30  cents  (in  Denver)  in  August.” 

Yet  there  is  perhaps  need  for 
caution.  For,  in  addition  to  livestock 
deaths  from  freezing  and  starvation, 
many  Rocky  Mountain  meat  animals 
have  been  left  in  a  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  condition  by  heavy  snows  and 
murderous  winds  which  drifted 
snow  right  back  into  roads  after 
plows  passed. 

It  was  primariiy  a  three-day  affair, 
this  greatest  blizzard  series  since 
1889.  In  27  days,  18  snowstorms  hit 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota.  Temperatures  were  as  low  as 
40  below,  and  winds  hit  75  miles  per 
hour  during  the  period.  On  January 
3  we  here  in  the  West  stumbled 
through  drifts;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
it  snowed  just  as  heavily.  But  ranch¬ 
ers  feared  the  wind  more  than  mere 
snowfall.  Winds  built  drifts  as  fast 
as  you  tried  to  clear  them.  Ranchers 
hoped  for  a  day  of  dead  calm  so 
plows  could  dig  them  out.  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Nevada  staggered 
through  dry,  sifting  snow  as  well. 
When  the  first  blizzard  had  ended, 
30  passenger  trains  were  stalled,  in 
yards  and  enroute,  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Omaha. 

As  everyone  well  knows,  the  Air 
Force  gave  a  hand  with  “Operation 
Haylift,”  which  in  its  first  seyen 


days  flew  126  sorties,  dropping  525 
tons  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  which  burst 
when  it  hit  the  ground.  After  the 
worst  of  the  snow,  January  5,  Ely, 
Nevada  measured  24  inches  of  the 
fluffy  white  stuff.  The  mercury  in 
that  area  dropped  to  25  below  at 
times.  Thirty-six  inches  fell  over  the 
region  bounded  by  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota;  Casper,  Wyoming;  and 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  with  ther¬ 
mometers  reading  40  below.  After 
two  weeks,  drifts  were  so  high  and 
so  hard  that  sharp  bulldozer  blades 
could  not  even  penetrate  them. 


The  sun  is  warm  now  and  the 
winds  have  lost  their  fury.  Blizzards 
seem  hard  to  believe  as  the  balmy 
March  lamb  gazes  on  frozen  name¬ 
sakes  emerging  from  dust-covered, 
thawing  drifts  on  the  Range.  While* 
we  are  forgetting  our  frost-bitten 
feet,  knees  or  ears,  however,  ranchers 
see  plainly  the  sad  financial  tale  their 
books  will  tell  during  shipping  days 
two  years  hence. 

Mrs.  Family  Shopper  can  wait  that 
long  too,  it  seems  evident,  before 
meat  prices  climb.  G.  Holborn 
Wyoming 


Photo:  T.  Fellhauer,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Injections  of  dextrose  and  sulfa  mixtures  into  the  blood  stream  were  ap¬ 
plied  in  an  effort  to  revive  calves  which  were  in  a  state  of  shock  and  near 
starvation.  This  picture,  on  the  May  Ranch,  outside  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  shows 
Jim  May  holding  a  calf's  head,  while  treatment  is  administered  by  Doctors 
Stoddard  and  Ryff  of  the  Wyoming  Livestock  and  Sanitary  Board. 


Photo  —  Denver  Post,  Colorado 

Bulldozers  smashed  this  lifesa.ving  pattern  in  the  deep  snow  near  Alliance, 
Neb.  The  objective  was  haystacks  —  the  main  source  of  feed  for  hunger- 
stricken  Nebraska  cattle.  The  bulldozers  left  the  trails,  and  a  cleared  feed¬ 
ing  area  around  each  stack,  so  farmers  could  drive  their  cattle  to  the  hay, 
or  haul  the  hay  to  the  cattle.  Before  the  Army  came,  the  precious  feed 
could  not  be  reached  and  cattle  starved  in  sight  of  the  stacks. 


Photo  —  Denver  Post,  Colorado 

In  spite  of  the  nearness  of  feed,  these  sheep  perished  in  a  Wyoming  blizzan 
in  early  February.  This  picture  was  taken  near  Rawlins,  Wyoming . 
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The  New  Look  in  Soils 

(Continued  from  Page  258) 

the  work  of  rebuilding  a  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  in  a  cultivated  soil  must 
be  done  by  taking  time  out  to  grow 
a  sod  crop.  This  may  be  an  over¬ 
winter  cover  crop,  such  as  rye  grass 
and  vetch,  a  between-season  catch- 
crop,  such  as  Sudan  grass,  a  one- 
year  land-resting  program,  using 
such  crops  as  rye  and  sweet  clover, 
or  a  regular  rotation  program,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small-grain  crop,  in  which 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  some  grass  crop 
has  been  seeded. 

The  organic  matter  problem  is 
readily  solved  by  a  well  managed 
rotation  program.  The  primary 
sources  of  the  organic  matter  in  soils 
are  the  roots  and  other  residues  of 
the  crops  that  are  grown.  If  soil  is 
under  continuous  Summer  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  rate  of  destruction  of  organic 
matter  may  be  more  rapid  than  that 
of  its  accumulation.  In  proportion  as 
uncultivated  crops  are  grown,  the 
organic  matter  supply  in  the  soil  can 
be  increased.  If  liberal  use  is  made 
of  lime  and  fertilizer,  so  that  crop 
yields  are  kept  at  a  high  level,  large 
amounts  of  roots  and  other  crop  re¬ 
fuse  are  left  in  and  on  the  land.  Thus 
soil  organic  rhatter  can  readily  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  purely 
mineral  soil  amendments.  The  more 
liberal  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
that  will  be  left  behind  in  the  soil. 
Manure,  unless  used  at  very  heavy 
rates,  is  not  a  very  important  direct 
source  of  organic  matter,  since  it  is 
75  per  cent  water.  But  it  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  on  the  soil  because  it 
produces  much  larger  crop  yields, 
and  the  residues  from  these  crops 
build  up  the  soil  organic  matter. 

Wet  Spots 

Once  erosion  has  been  stopped  and 
the  organic  matter  problem  has  been 
solved,  most  of  the  other  difficulties 
in  soil  management  should  melt 
away.  But  surveys  indicate  that 
farmers  are  having  increased  diffi¬ 
culty  with  a  variety  of  other  prob¬ 
lems.  One  of  these  is  wet  spots.  In 
the  lower  lying  areas,  these  wet  spots 
are  often  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
topsoil  from  higher  areas  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  outlets  for  the 
water.  Oftentimes  the  outlets  of  tile 
lines  of  earlier  days  are  below  the 
level  of  the  stream  beds.  The  answer 
to  this  problem  lies  in  opening  up  the 
larger  ditches  and  stop  soil  erosion 
farther  up  the  watershed. 

There  is  another  type  of  wet-spot, 
however,  that  can  often  be  elimin¬ 
ated  by  a  much  simpler  procedure. 
Some  spots  that  were  once  well- 
drained  no  longer  let  the  water 
through  because  they  have  been 
worked  while  too  wet,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  formation  of  a  compact  layer 
just  below  plow  depth.  If  the  under 
drainage  is  good,  so  that  once  the 
water  gets  through  this  compacted 
layer,  it  can  flow  on  downward,  such 
troubles  may  often  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  a 
ton  or  two  per  acre,  applied  either 
before  or  after  plowing.  In  either 
case,  the  soil  soon  becomes  more  por¬ 
ous  and  the  surface  water  drains 
through  it. 

Minor  Element  Deficiencies 

Another  soil  problem  that  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  during  recent  years  is 
that  of  minor  element  deficiencies.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 


prevent  the  lack  of  one  or  another 
or  several  of  the  minor  elements  from 
becoming  limiting  factors  in  crop 
production.  Our  experience  in  this 
connection  has  been  largely  with 
boron,  magnesium,  manganese,  and 
copper.  We  are,  however,  investi¬ 
gating  possible  needs  for  molybden¬ 
um,  zinc,  and  sodium. 

It  is  now  standard  practice  to  add 
five  pounds  of  borax  to  each  ton  of 
fertilizer  that  is  sold  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  to  make  supple¬ 
mental  use  of  mixtures  containing  up 
to  100  pounds  of  borax  per  ton  on 
soils  or  crops  in  special  need  of  this 
element.  The  magnesium  problem  is 
normally  solved  by  the  use  of  high- 
magnesium  liming  materials.  On  soils 
that  are  being  used  for  acid  soil 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  blueberries,  and  cranberries, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  add  some 
readily  available  form  of  magnesium 
to  the  fertilizer.  The  same  applies  to 
the  sandier  soils  of  the  coastal  plain, 
where  it  is  relatively  easy  to  over¬ 
lime  the  land.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  is  now  common  practice  to  add 
40  pounds  of  magnesium  oxide,  in 
some  readily  soluble  form,  to  the 
fertilizer  for  each  acre  of  land.  The 
manganese  problem  has  been  most 
serious  in  those  areas  where  the  soils 
have  been  too  liberally  limed.  This 
applies  especially  to  certain  of  our 
market  gardening  areas,  where  most 
vegetable  growers  now  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  50  pounds  of  mangan¬ 
ese  sulfate  per  acre  annually.  Marked 
effects  on  other  crops  have  been 
noted  from  such  treatments  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  alfalfa  yields  have 
been  materially  increased  in  some 
cases  by  the  use  of  manganese  sul¬ 
fate.  Our  experience  with  copper  has 
been  largely  limited  to  peat  or  muck 
soils.  On  such  soils  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  good  effects  from  the  use  of  50 
pounds  of  copper  sulfate  per  acre 
every  few  years. 

Once  the  crop  and  soil  have  been 
fitted  to  each  other,  then  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  high  acre  yields  can  readily 
be  solved.  Soil  erosion  must,  of 
course,  be  stopped  in  its  tracks,  a 
regular  rotation  with  sod  crops  must 
be  put  into  effect,  the  soil  must  be 
limed  in  relation  to  the  ‘needs  of  the 
crops  that  are  being  grown,  and 
manure,  fertilizer,  or  both,  must  be 
applied  up  to  the  economic  limit.  De^ 
pending  on  just  how  well  these  things 
have  been  done,  the  yield  of  corn  in 
the  Corn  Belt  will  be  25  bushels  or 
250  bushels  per  acre,  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  Wheat  Belt  will  be  10 
or  100  bushels,  the  yield  of  tomatoes 
in  the  canning  crop  areas  will  be  two 
or  20  tons,  the  yield  of  potatoes  100 
or  1,000  bushels,  and  the  value  of 
truck  crops  $100  or  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  what  to 
do  with  the  soils  and  crops  in  any 
given  case  is  to  listen  to  what  the 
most  dependable  expei’iment  station 
workers  of  your  State  say  about 
them,  and  then  to  watch  what  the 
best  farmers  of  your  State  do  about 
them.  In  the  better  soil  and  crop 
situations,  low  yields  can  be  raised 
to  high  levels  in  one  year.  In  many 
cases,  however,  more  time  must  be 
allotted  to  a  soil  building  and  crop 
adjusting  program.  Farming  is  a 
lifetime  enterprise,  and  yields  will  be 
brought  to  where  they  belong  only  as 
one  applies  the  best  methods  con¬ 
sistently  year  after  year.  Under  such 
conditions,  economic  troubles,  as 
well  as  those  arising  from  diseases, 
insects,  and  weather,  tend  to  fade 
into  the  background. 


waterway  is  «  good  way  to  carry  off  excess  water  from  a  contoured 
fieict.  The  one  shown  is  on  a  potato  field  on  the  George  Stone  farm  near 
Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE 

Rolled  * 


You  simply  unroll  it  and  there  it  is ...  a  thick,  soft, 
leafy  carpet  of  hay.  The  leaves  are  still  on  the 
stems.  The  natural  protein  and  color  are  still 
there.  Livestock  show  a  preference  immediately. 

Roto-Baling  is  the  new  art  of  packaging  hay  or 
straw.  The  farmer  pictured  below  is  showing  how 
it  is  properly  done.  Wide  double  windrows  cure 
fast  and  make  the  best  rolled  bales.  (And  you 
travel  only  V2  as  far  per  bale.) 

The  ONE  MAN  ROTO -BALER,  for  the  first 
time,  makes  possible  home  ownership  of  your  own 
machine.  You  can  save  your  crop  the  hour  it  is 
ready.  Once  hay  is  in  the  rolled  bale  you  can 
breathe  easy,  for  it  sheds  rain  like  a  thatched  roof. 

Plan  your  order  ahead  .  .  .  now.  Your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 


Double  windrows  are  easily  made  by  reversing  direction 
of  raking.  Ideal  for  the  job  is  the  new  POWER  DRIVEN 
Allis-Chahners  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder,  with  selective 
reel  speeds.  It  steers  true,  makes  straight,  airy  windrows. 
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Yes,  that’s  it— the  familiar  freight  car, 
which  brings  you  most  of  the  things 
you  eat,  wear,  and  use. 

It  does  its  vital  job  for  you  so  thriftily  that  it  carries  freight 
for  charges  which  average  only  about  1/3  cents  for  moving  a 
ton  a  mile— taking  all  kinds  of  freight  over  all  distances. 

When  the  war  ended,  these  charges  were  no  higher— and 
in  many  cases  were  lower— than  when  war  began  back  in 
1939.  But  prices  and  wages  kept  climbing  until  freight  rates 
had  to  go  up. 

Railroad  rates,  though,  went  up  later  than  other  prices. 
By  the  time  of  the  first  small  increase  in  freight  rates,  in  the 
middle  of  1946,  the  average  level  of  other  prices  had  already 
gone  up  more  than  40  per  cent  above  1939. 

And  freight  rates  have  gone  up  less  than  the  average  per¬ 
centage  increase  of  other  prices— in  fact,  only  about  half 
as  much.  # 

So  railroad  freight  charges  now  represent  an  even  smaller 
fraction  of  the  prices  you  pay  for  the  things  you  buy  than 
they  did  before  the  war.  Today,  the  railroad  freight  car  is 
not  only  the  most  essential  car  in  America— it  is  also  the  car 
that  provides  the  world’s  thriftiest  transportation. 


The  most  popularNear 
in  America! 
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Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 


presenting  the  world's  great  musical  shows.  Every 
Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8:45  East¬ 
ern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

* 

^^TOUR  NAME] 

£Sfi  ON  YOUR  MAIL  BOX 

UN M  1  HJ  /'/4 "BfocR lef/ers 6 Wum&ers 

H  JJI 

K\©^y  PI  EASE  PMWrOADEA  CtfARiy 

1¥  WILLITSt  REDOING  CO.,  box  r, 

U 1  S/4  W.  SEDGWICK  ST.,  PHILA.  19,  PA  J 

Time  to  Start  Planning  the  Garden 

Part  I 


Beginning  gardeners  should  give 
careful  attention  to  the  location  of 
the  garden  and  experienced  garden¬ 
ers  may  find  it  desirable  to  move  to 
a  new  place  to  rest  the  soil  and  to 
get  away  from  an  accumulation  of 
diseases  and  insects.  The  garden 
should  be  as  convenient  to  the  house 
as  possible,  but  there  are  other  fact¬ 
ors  that  are  more  important.  Good 
drainage  is  the  first  essential.  Few 
plants  will  grow  satisfactorily  in  a 
wet,  waterlogged  soil.  Light  sandy 
soils  warm  up  quickly  and  can  be 
planted  early  in  the  Spring;  this  early 
planting  is  essential  for  best  results 
with  many  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
light  soils  suffer  during  dry  spells 
unless  water  is  available  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Also,  some  crops  grow  best 
on  heavy,  water-retentive  soils. 
Level  soil  is  preferred  to  sloping  land 
to  avoid  erosion. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  require  full 
sunlight.  A  little  shade  in  the  late 
afternoon  may  be  beneficial  to  such 
plants  as  raspberries,  sweet  peas  and 
tomatoes.  Protection  from  wind  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  trees  are  useful  for  this 
purpose  but  competition  with  tree 
roots  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Low 
places  are  subject  to  frost  damage 
in  late  Spring  and  early  Fall  and 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The 
garden  should  be  large  enough  to 
permit  adequate  spacing  and  rota¬ 
tion  of  plantings.  If  cultivation  is 
made  with  hand  tools,  the  rows  may 
be  short  for  convenience  in  planting 
and  harvesting  at  different  times.  But 
if  machine  cultivation  with  horse  or 
tractor  is  practiced,  this  is  done  more 
conveniently  and  quickly  if  the  rows 
are  few  and  long. 

Need  for  Proper  Grouping 

Perennial  plants  such  as  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  horseradish,  many  herbs, 
bunching  onions,  bush  fruits  and 
strawberries  should  be  in  a  section 
at  one  side  of  the  garden  site  so 
that  it  will  not  be  disturbed  when 
the  soil  in  the  other  part  of  the 
garden  is  prepared  for  planting  each 
year.  Tall  plants,  such  as  corn,  pole 
beans,  peas  on  brush  and  trellis,  and 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  on  stakes  or 
trellis,  are  better  placed  in  a  section 
by  themselves  so  as  not  to  shade  low 
growing  plants.  To  save  putting  up 
poles  and  brush  each  year,  crops  that 
need  support  can  be  grown  on  a 
permanent  trellis  of  wire  mesh  op 
posts.  These  can  be  left  in  place  from 
year  to  year  and  the  different  crops 
rotated  from  one  row  to  another.  If 
this  section  is  mulched  to  keep  down 
weeds,  the  soil  need  not  be  turned 
over  every  year.  This  section  can  be 
put  next  to  the  perennial  section.  The 
trellis  rows  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  apart.  Rake  the  mulch  away 
from  the  row,  open  a  furrow  and 
plant  the  seeds  or  set  the  plants. 
Place  the  fertilizer  in  bands  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  or  in  small  piles  be- 
tweeen  the  plants,  or  around  the 
plants  if  widely  spaced.  Replace  the 
mulch  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above 
ground  and  add  additional  material 
as  neeeded,  enough  to  prevent  all 
weed  growth. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  garden 
should  be  placed  in  sections  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  time  of  planting  and  of 
harvest.  Frost-hardy  vegetables  that 
grow  quickly  and  are  harvested  soon 
after  planting  such  as  radish,  spinach, 
lettuce,  dwarf  peas,  early  cabbage, 
onions,  cauliflower  and  others  should 
be  grouped  together.  After  these 
crops  are  all  gathered  the  soil  can 
be  prepared  for  late  crops  of  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers 
and  turnips.  Other  hardy  plants  that 
grow  all  Summer  such  as  broccoli, 
celery,  parsnips,  parsley  should  be 
put  together  where  they  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

Dealing  With  Early  and  Frost-Tender 
Vegetables 

Beans,  potatoes,  early  sweet  corn, 
and  summer  squash  are  frost-tender 
but  will  withstand  much  cold 
weather.  Small  plantings  can  be 
risked  for  early  planting.  If  they  fail 
to  grow  or  are  killed  by  frost,  they 
can  be  replanted  without  much  loss. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  protect  these 
early  plantings  of  beans,  sweet  corn 
and  squash  with  hot  caps  or  other 
types  of  plant  protectors.  Two  quart 
juice  cans  with  the  tops  and  bottoms 
cut  out  make  excellent  protectors. 
Glassine  paper  or  cheese  cloth  may 
be  put  over  the  tops  of  these  cans 


and  fastened  with  string  or  rubber 
bands.  These  covers  not  only  protect 
from  frost  and  cold  winds  but  keep 
off  insects  as  well. 

The  frost-tender  vegetables,  such 
as  cucumbers,  melons,  eggplant,  lima 
beans,  peppers,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  and  winter  squash  should 
never  be  planted  until  the  soil  is 
warm  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Even  if  they  can  be  started  early] 
they  seldom  make  a  satisfactory 
growth.  A  few  plants  of  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
melons  can  be  started  in  advance  of 
the  main  plantings,  especially  if 
covered,  and  may  come  through  all 
right  with  a  gain  of  a  few  days  in 
maturity. 

If  Water  Is  a  Problem 

To  avoid  damage  from  rabbits, 
woodchucks,  raccoons  and  other  pre¬ 
datory  animals,  it  is  well  jo  have  the 
garden  fenced  with  small  mesh  wire. 
If  the  garden  is  used  in  alternate 
years  for  a  poultry  run,  there  will  be 
less  trouble  from  insects  and  weeds 
and  fertility  will  be  increased.  If 
the  soil  is  built  up  to  a  high  level  of 
fertility,  a  small  area  can  produce  all 
that  a  family  can  use  with  much 
less  work  than  a  large  area  that  is 
less  productive.  On  a  fertile  soil 
plants  grow  so  rapidly  that  weed 
control  becomes  a  much  simpler 
problem.  Plants  will  also  stand  more 
crowding  on  rich  soils  that  have 
abundant  organic  matter  to  hold 
moisture. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  during  prolonged  dry  spells. 
Most  garden  vegetables  and  fruits 
require  about  one  inch  of  water  each 
week  for  their  best  growth.  Water 
should  be  applied  if  available  before 
the  plants  begin  to  wilt.  Ordinarily 
they  should  never  go  longer  than  10 
days  without  rain  or  irrigation.  Water 
may  be  applied  by  an  overhead 
sprinkling  system  or  by  furrow  irri¬ 
gation.  Apply  enough  at  one  time  to 
equal  one  inch  of  rain.  If  an  over¬ 
head  sprinkling  system  is  used,  put 
out  straight  sided  pans  and  measure 
the  amount  of  water  actually  applied 
in  several  different  places.  If  it  rains 
hard  after  irrigation,  as  it  some¬ 
times  does,  no  great  harm  results. 

If  water  for  irrigation  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  then  it  is  even  more  important 
to  build  up  the  moisture-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
organic  matter.  On  a  farm  this  is  no 
great  problem  as  manure  is  usually 
available  in  some  form.  Both  stable 
manure  from  cows  and  horses,  or 
poultry  droppings,  are  valuable  for 
their  organic  matter  and  fertility. 
Stable  manure  has  slowly  available 
nitrogen  and  much  potash,  but  is  low 
in  phosphorus.  Poultry  manure  has 
quickly  available  nitrogen,  lime  and 
phosphorus.  These  two  materials 
supplement  each  other  and  should  be 
used  together.  On  the  garden  up  to 
40  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre 
can  be  used,  and  up  to  five  tons  of 
poultry  droppings.  If  the  droppings 
are  mixed  with  litter  from  the  floor, 
more  may  be  used.  Poultry  manure 
is  a  concentrated  fertilizer  and  may 
cause  injury  if  used  in  excessive 
amounts.  Manure  from  hogs,  sheep 
and  rabbits  is  also  valuable.  They 
are  intermediate  in  composition  and 
value  and  can  be  used  alone  or  in 
mixture  with  other  material. 
Compost  and  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Organic  matter  from  other  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  compost,  made  from 
leaves  and  garden  refuse,  peat  moss, 
sawdust  and  shavings,  are  all  valu¬ 
able.  They  do  not  add  much  in  the 
form  of  the  major  elements  but  they 
do  help  to  prevent  deficiencies  in  the 
minor  elements  and  improve  the 
physical  condition  and  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  residues,  such  as  linseed  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal,  castor  pomace, 
leather,  bone,  blood  and  meat  meal 
are  all  valuable  in  the  garden.  They 
are  expensive  for  the  actual  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  added  but,  as  soil  con¬ 
ditioners  and  carriers  of  minor  ele¬ 
ments,  they  are  extremely  useful. 

In  addition  to  manure  and  other 
forms  of  organic  matter,  garden 
plants  can  make  good  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  In  the  cold,  wet 
weather  of  early  Spring  and  late  Fan 
organic  nitrogen  is  slowly  availabi 
and  for  that  reason  the  more  soluble 
nitrates  in  commercial  fertilizers  are 
valuable.  Market  gardeners  frequent¬ 
ly  use  up  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
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of  mixed  fertilizers  and  some  crops 
can  use  more  to  advantage.  These 
commercial  fertilizers  are  not  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  soil  or  crops  grown  on 

1hThe  most  generally  useful  ratio  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
is  the  1-2-1.  This  is  available  in  the 
5-10-5,  8-16-8  or  similar  formulas. 
The  higher  percentages  are  usually 
cheaper  for  the  amount  needed  and 
have  less  weight  to  handle.  This  1-2-1 
ratio  is  best  for  crops  that  are  grown 
for  their  seed,  or  fruits  associated 
with  the  seed,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
corn  and  berries  of  all  kinds. 

Plants  that  store  their  reserve  food 
in  roots,  tubers  or  stems  such  as 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  celery  require  large  amounts 
of  potash  and  for  these  a  1-2-2  or 
1-2-3  ratio  is  better.  This  ratio  is 
usually  available  in  a  5-10-10, 
8-16-16  or  5-10-15  formula. 

Leafy  vegetables  and  lawn  grasses 
need  more  nitrogen  than  other  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  2-1-1  ratio  is  most 
economical,  and  is  usually  available 
in  the  10-5-5  or  similar  formulas.  In 
the  garden  where  an  excess  of  some 
ingredients  does  no  great  harm,  it  is 
simpler  to  use  one  formula  for  all 
crops.  For  this  purpose  the  1-2-1  ratio 
is  most  generally  used  on  new  land 
and  the  1-1-1  ratio  on  soils  that  have 
•  been  well  fertilized  in  previous 
years.  Where  large  areas  are  planted 
to  a  single  crop,  it  is  important  to  ad¬ 
just  the  fertilizer  applications  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  previous  treat¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  particular  crop  to 
obtain  the  best  yields  with  the  least 
waste.  To  do  this,  it  is  wise  to  have 
the  soil  tested. 

Soils  that  have  been  neglected  for 
many  years  cannot  be  restored  to 
full  fertility  in  one  season  no  matter 
what  is  added.  Nearly  all  soils  in  the 
East  need  lime.  It  usually  takes  two  i 
or  three  years  for  lime  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  acidity.  Organic  matter  also 
must  be  broken  down  by  the  action 
of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  earthworms 
and  other  soil  organisms  before  it  be¬ 
comes  available  for  plant  growth. 

D.  F.  Jones 

(To  be  Continued) 
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AT  HARVEST  TIME,  owners  the  country  over  place 
*■  top  valuation  on  their  John  Deere  No.  12-A  Com¬ 
bines — wouldn’t  part  with  them  for  “love  nor  money.” 

They  know  the  No.  12-A  saves  more  grain  in  any 
combineable  crop  ...  in  any  field  condition.  Straight- 
through  design  and  durable,  big-capacity,  full-width 
construction  are  the  secrets  of  the  No.  12-A’s  grain¬ 
saving  success.  The  heaviest  crops  flow  evenly  from 
the  cutter  bar  through  the  full-width  threshing,  separ¬ 
ating,  and  cleaning  units.  The  extra  bushels  you  save 
mean  extra  profit  from  every  acre  year  after  year. 

The  sturdily-built  No.  12-A  is  light  weight  and  easy 
to  operate.  You  can  work  successfully  in  wet  fields 


where  heavier  machines  would  be  idle.  Adjustments 
for  your  particular  crops  or  conditions  are  simple — 
saving  time,  work,  and  money. 

The  John  Deere  No.  12-A  Combine  is  field-proved 
and  time-tested.  Its  genuine  reliability  stems  from 
quality  materials  and  workmanship.  High-grade  bear¬ 
ings  and  safety  slip  clutches  protect  your  investment. 
You  can  be  sure  that  upkeep  costs  are  lower  when  you 
operate  the  John  Deere  No.  12-A. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  for  a  free 
descriptive  folder  with  all  the  facts  on  the  biggest 
small  combine  in  the  field. 


Roadside  Apple  Sales 


Your  March  5  issue  prompts  me 
to  express  to  you  my  feelings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
think  I  must  be  one  of  your  oldest 
subscribers.  I  have  taken  it  all  my 
farming  days  and  that’s  over  50 
years.  Well,  your  last  issue  is  so  full 
of  interesting  articles  that  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  it. 

I  take  many  farm  papers  but  not 
one  of  them  can  touch  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  For  honesty  and  real 
practical  articles,  you  are  No.  1.  The 
articles  on  fruit,  the  editorials,  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  entitled  “Watch 
Your  Cash  Reserves,”  “Visiting 
Nurse,”  and  your  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  features  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  wonderful  sheet  and 
how  I  enjoyed  it! 

We  run  a  dairy  and  fruit  farm. 
Have  about  800  fruit  trees,  mostly 
Northern  Spy  and  McIntosh;  sell 
them  at  a  roadside  stand.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  with  apple  scab. 
Two  years  ago  we  only  sprayed 
about  seven  or  eight  times  but  that 
was  not  enough.  Our  Macs  were  quite 
scabby  and  my  son  declared  that  an¬ 
other  year  he  would  do  more  spray¬ 
ing.  Well,  we  sprayed  15  times  last 
year  and  our  apples  were  scab  free 
and  fine.  We  have  had  two  very  bad 
Spring  seasons  and  hope  with  a  little 
better  weather,  so  much  spraying  will 
not  be  necessary. 

We  sell  our  apples  here  at  the 
farm  and  our  experience,  perhaps 
contrary  to  other  growlers’  experi¬ 
ences,  has  been  that  most  buyers  are 
not  seeking  the  A  No.  1  fruit.  We 
naake  three  grades,  1st,  2nd,  and  the 
3rd  cider  apples.  The  second  grade 
are  the  best  sellers.  Most  people 
around  here  are  not  buying  apples  to 
cat  out  of  hand  but  to  cook.  The  two 
best  sellers  here  on  our  local  market 
ar®  Northern  Spy  and  Macintosh. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  J.  I.  m. 
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John  Deere 


MOLINE 

ILLINOIS 

What  exclusive  features 


A  Harder  Silo,  and  only  a  Harder,  gives 
you  exclusive  features  of  design, 
strength  and  convenience.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sturdy  Harder  Hinged 
Door  Front.  It  has  a  continuous  opening 
front,  thus  permitting  removal  of  ensilage 
from  any  level.  And  that's  just  one  of 
the  many  exclusive  Harder  features. 

Why  not  plan  to  inspect  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO  soon?  Meanwhile, 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  illustrated  descriptive  material 
about  all  the  exclusive  features  In  a 
HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO.  They’re 
very  important  to  you!  Compare! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  flue  cape.  Keeps  rain  and 

snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 


draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Stool  and  Aluminum.  AH  sizes  pipe  and  brick 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Patd.) 


CATALOG  FREE 

G.  0.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Patents 

Pending 


Mows 

40"  Swath 
OTTAWA  MFG. 


AWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


New  Tiller  and  Mower  with  2  H.  P.  “Red 
Seal  Continental  Motor."  Two 
speeds  and  free  wheeling.  Does 
most  any  kind  of  mowing.  Cuts 
close  to  trees  and  fences.  At¬ 
tachments  for  soil  tilling,  etc. 
Thousands  in  use.  Sold 
direct  to  user.  Now  in  our 
45th  year.  FREE  details. 
Low  price. 

Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa, Kans. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


V££L  HARVEST-HANDLER* 


ELEVATOR 


lightens  handling  jobs 

You  can  carry  it,  handle  it  any¬ 
where!  Speeds  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  trucks,  cribs,  feed  bins, 
etc.  Handles  feed,  grain,  ear  corn, 
poultry  litter.  Hard  use  by  ele¬ 
vator  operators  (over  80,000  bu. 
in  one  year  without  breakdown) 
means  10  years  service  on  average 
farm.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  See 
your  dealer  today! 


$197  with  gasoline  engine 
$194  with  electric  motor 


Prices  (fob  Orient)  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 
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OYSTER  Fertilizer  is  free- 
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Give  You  Fine 
Top-Quality  Crops 

IN  addition  to  the  usual  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash,  Royster  Field 
Tested  Fertilizers  offer  you  a  bonus  of  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  amounts  of  Calcium  Oxide, 
Sulfur  and  Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods 
that  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need  for 
healthy  growth.  Royster’s  right  combination 
of  six  plant  foods  builds  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  .  .  .  the  kind  that  resist  bad  weather 
and  disease  .  .  .  the  kind  that  mature  early 
and  assure  you  fine  top-quality  crops. 

Royster  makes  only  one  quality  of  fertilizer 
.  .  .  top  quality  .  .  .  using  the  finest  materi¬ 
als  and  conditioners,  scientifically  blended, 
mixed,  cured  and  aged.  For  64  years,  profit- 
minded  growers,  large  and  small,  the  country 
over,  have  been  building  bigger,  better  yields 
with  Royster  Fertilizer.  With  crops  of  all 
kinds,  you  can  build  profits  by  using  Royster 
Field  Tested  Fertilizers. 


plowing  in  the  drill  .  .  dii- 
tributes  evenly  to  fhot  each 
roof  of  every  plant  get*  it* 
fall  share  of  Royster’*  six 
Controlled  plant  foods. 
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V  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES,  BOYSENBERRIES, 
ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation¬ 
wide  shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  60  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Grafting — Pruning— Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 

BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9% feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


We  are  accepting  orders  for  FOX  FORAGE  HAR¬ 
VESTERS.  PAPEC,  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  and 
NEW  HOLLAND  FORAGE  HARVESTERS,  both 
New  and  Used.  JAMES  F.  NELSON,  INC. 
BENNINGTON,  VERMONT,  Telephone  262 


Accurate,  Even  Application 
Every  Time... No  Waste 


KEYSTONE  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1501  Guinotte  St,  Kansas  City  1,  Mo. 
TANK  TRAILER  MODElp - — - - - —  -a 

1  COLONIAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  1643  1 

P.  O.  Box  117,  Utica  1,  New  York 


Send  big,  free  Spraying  Manual  at  once.  Also  com¬ 
plete  information  about  KEYSTONE  Farm  Sprayer. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


Name- 


Town. 


-State- 


Backed  by  Over  TWO  YEARS  Field  Testing! 


READY  NOW  ...  to 
help  you  get  "experiment 
station”  results  on  your 
farm  this  year.  Easy  finger¬ 
tip  control  offers  full  range 
of  pressures,  0  to  200  lbs. 
Special  pump  operates  di¬ 
rectly  from  power  takeoff. 

Folds  up,  folds  back, 
locks  up.  Mounts  on  any 
Tractor,  Truck,  Jeep.  Rug¬ 


gedly  built  for  years  of 
hard  service. 

On  numerous  farms  KEY¬ 
STONE  has  been  doing  the 
job  right.  Does  a  thorough, 
PRECISION  job  on  weeds, 
insects,  pests  .  .  .  spray 
crops,  buildings,  livestock, 
trees.  Rent  it  out  for  extra 
income!  Write  today  for 
big  free  spraying  manual. 


April  2,  1949 

Nut  Trees  for  Shade  and  Fun 


One  of  the  enhancing  things  of 
life  is  making  a  home.  Another  is 
tending  and  pruning  the  trees  that 
surround  that  home  until  it  is  a  part 
of  your  life  and  soul.  In  making  a 
home  the  old  nursery  slogan  has 
been  ‘‘It  isn’t  a  home  until  it’s 
planted.”  I’ve  reversed  that:  it’s  not 
planted  until  it’s  a  home.  When  I 
say  “planted,”  I  mean  an  effect  that 
shows  love,  pride  and  the  decorative 
personal  touch. 

In  a  real  home  the  people  not  only 
select  what  they  want  to  plant  but 
want  something  different,  dual  pur¬ 
pose  and  useful.  For  such  a  purpose, 
after  you’ve  planted  ornamental 
shrubs  for  bloom  and  Fall  berry 
effect  as  feed  and  shelter  for  birds 
all  Winter,  next  come  the  nut  trees. 
At  one  time  America  loved  nut  trees. 
But  when  these  trees  could  not  be 
grafted,  and  planting  seedling  trees 
was  a  labor  which  might  bear  the 
worst  of  nuts  as  fruit,  the  desire  died. 
As  for  chestnuts,  a  blight  cleaned 
them  up. 

Then  came  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
The  secret  of  successful  grafting 
made  it  possible  to  keep  a  tree  bear¬ 
ing  wonderful  thin  shelled  nuts  as 
a  variety.  But  nurserymen  often  dis¬ 
couraged  planting  them,  for  they 
were  hard  to  transplant  and  nursery¬ 
men  like  to  sell  tftes  that  cause  no 
kickback.  This,  too,  is  slowly  chang¬ 
ing  as  the  public  is  informed  by  such 
publicity  as  the  Northern  Nut  Grow¬ 
ers  and  State  Associations,  plus  the 
publicity  given  nut  trees  for  “plant¬ 
ing  for  victory”  during  the  war. 

The  past  half  century  of  effort  by 
growers  trying  to  find  good  nut  tree 
varieties  has  been  arduous  but  full 
of  fun.  Selections  have  been  made 
possible  by  older  members  of  the 
family  who  insisted  that  the  more 
ambitious  younger  generation  save 
their  pet  tree.  With  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride  in  growing  a  tree 
with  nuts  far  superior  to  any  others 
in  the  community. 

I  remember  a  50-year  old  owner 
of  a  shagbark  tree  in  northeastern 
Tennessee.  This  nut,  so  thin  shelled 
it  runs  48%  per  cent  meat,  is  highly 
comparable  to  the  pecan  that  runs 
55  per  cent  with  a  few  60  per  cent. 
But  its  flavor  rates  much  higher.  The 
owner  said  to  me:  “You  know,  that 
tree  would  have  been  cut  down  years 
ago,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  cranki¬ 
ness  of  my  grandmother  who  re¬ 
fused  to  let  it  be  cut.”  I  replied: 
“Cranky?  Why  this  year  you’ve  sold 
six  bushels  of  nuts  at  $5.00  a  bushel 
and  nearly  $30  worth  of  grafting 
wood.  It’s  the  younger  generation 
that’s  cranky!  Here’s  your  farm  land 
between  two  mountain  ranges  eroded 
down  to  glazed  rock.  Where  one  cow 
has  to  have  five  to  10  acres  to  graze,- 
you  can’t  farm;  even  most  trees 
can’t  grow.  You  told  me  when  you 
were  a  boy  that  one  to  three  feet  of 
soil  covered  all  this  valley.  Yet  if  you 
had  20  trees  of  grafted  shagbarks 
from  this  parent  tree  on  your  50 
acres,  bearing  $30  worth  of  nuts  a 
year,  or  even  every  other  year,  you 
would  receive  $600  a  crop  per  acre 
and  you  would  still  have  your  soil 
and  good  grasses  for  pasture.”  He 
looked  at  me  and  exclaimed:  “Say, 

I  guess  you’re  right.” 

Nut  trees  are  deep  rooting,  thus 
holding  the  soil  and  thereby  saving 
your  lawns,  walks,  and  walls:  also, 
they  never  fill  your  drains  with 
roots.  They  throw  a  thin  light  shade 
so  that  anything  can  grow  under 
them,  and  they  make  a  much  cooler 
shade  in  Summer  than  heavy  cano¬ 
pied  trees,  because  they  let  the  air 
circulate.  They  supply  you  with  nuts 
for  the  children  to  gather  and  most 
people  love  to  be  big  kids  at  nutting 
time.  They  are  a  wonderful  source  of 
food,  over  four  times  that  of  meat  in 
food  value,  ounce  to  ounce.  And  they 
are  different.  They  are  something  any 
man  loves  who  loves  a  home  and 
family. 

Here  is  a  list  of  varieties  of  pala¬ 
table  and  nutritious  nuts. 

Black  Walnut:  Thin  shelled  nut; 
this  is  the  king  of  nuts  for  flavor. 
Don’t  plant  these  tree  to  grow  over 
buildings  or  small  front  lawns.  They 
are  hard  on  roofs  when  the  nuts  fall 
and  messy  on  the  lawn;  set  them 
away  from  the  home.  Require  deep, 
fertile,  well  drained  soils.  Plant  at 
least  two  varieties  for  cross  pollin¬ 
ation. 

Shagbark:  Thin  shelled  nut  on 
beautiful  tree;  narrow  headed  with 
a  high  flavored  kernel  far  superior  to 


pecans.  Slow  to  come  into  bearino 
but  yields  well  in  good  years. 

Pecan:  Hardy  tree  which  bears  as  far 
north  as  Connecticut  along  the  shore 
its  fine  leafed  foliage  adds  to  anv 
planting. 

Hican:  The  same  type  tree  as  pecan 
but  with  a  deeper  greener  foliage.  It 
is  a  natural  cross  between  the  pecan 
and  shellbark  of  the  Midwest.  Slow 
in  bearing  but  a  wonderful  nut  in  its 
prime.  Pecan,  Hican,  and  Shagbark 
are  natural  on  lowlands,  but  will 
grow  on  high  land  with  fertility. 

Filbert:  From  the  Mother  country. 
Fine,  big  filberts,  bushes  18  to  20  feet, 
to  be  planted  in  corners,  clumps  or 
beween  large  trees  or  for  hedges 
Many  people  think  these  can  only  be 
grown  in  the  Northwest,  but  they 
grow  well  in  any  low  damp  soil,  and 
also  on  high  lands. 

Chinese  Chestnut:  From  the  Orient 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  introduced  the  blight  resistant 
Chinese  chestnut.  Although  not  a 
timber  tree,  growing  more  like  an  old 
spready  apple,  the  nuts  are  twice  as 
large  as  the  American  chestnut  and 
just  as  sweet.  In  buying  them,  be 
sure  you  get  a  pure  strain  of  Chinese: 
many  people  are  selling  them  mixed 
with  Japanese.  The  Japanese  nut  too 
often  is  like  chewing  bran.  Chest¬ 
nuts  must  have  well  drained  fertile 
soil. 

English  Walnut:  Since  the  first 
immigrants  arrived  here,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  English  strain  has  been  planted 
and  usually  was  Winter  killed.  But 
you  can  now  procure  the  Broadview, 
which  is  a  hardy  variety,  about  as 
hardy  as  the  American  black  walnut, 
with  a  wonderful  nut.  One  require¬ 
ment  in  planting  the  English  walnut 
is  that  >it  needs  sweet  soil.  Apply  a 
10-quart  bucket  of  hydrated  lime 
over  the  ground  in  a  circle  10  feet 
across  after  you  plant  it.  Soil  re¬ 
quirements  are  the  same  as  for  black 
walnuts.  J.  W.  Hershey 

Pennsylvania 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston .  4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  3.50 

Gardening  with  Shrubs, 

Mary  D.  Lamson .  3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom .  2.75 

Pruning  Trees  ’and  Shrubs, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  2.50 

The  Garden  Calendar, 

Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Young  Martha  Nolan,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  poses  for  her  picture  before 
going  off  on  a  brisk  trot  with  Debbie, 
her  midget  Shetland  pony.  Martha, 
five,  and  Debbie,  four,  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun  growing  up  together. 
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martin  metal  silos 

Designed  to  withstand  the 
higher  pressures  of  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Tight  walls  impervious 
to  moisture.  Retain  the  juices 
and  prevent  drying  out  and 
spoiling  of  silage.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


MARTIN 

HAYMAKER 


Here  is  the  answer 
to  mow  curing  of 
field  chopped  hay.  Eliminates 
loss,  reduces  labor,  provides 
the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  curing 
end  storing  chopped  hay. 
Power  driven  blower  effects 
quick  curing  to  retain  the 
bright  green  color,  vitamins 
and  protein  of  new  cut  hay. 


Write  TODAY  for  FREE  literature  on  Martin 
Silos,  Haymakers,  Cribs,  Bins,  Barns,  or 
Utility  Buildings. 

martin  steel  products  corporation 

412  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


SAVE  YOU*  SOU 


Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  Inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


-ARMY  &  NAVY- 

WHITE  PAINT 
Outside  or  Flat 

Shipped  In 
4  gal.  case  lets 

[.80 


*7 


5  gal.  drum 

$9-50 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

One  coat  4  Hours 
Gallon 


Shipped  in  4  gallon  case  lots 

GREEN .  c 

BLUE .  3 

BLACK  ROOF  or  METAL  Gal. 

RED  ROOF  or  BARN  .  nnime 
BUFF,  NAVY  GRAY  UrUmS 


$2. SO 
$  1 0.00 
$8.25 
$7.30 
$7.50 
$9.25 
$9.50 


Satisfaction  guarantaod.  If  not  compiotoly  satisfied  ri 

turn  within  5  days  for  prompt  rotund. 

— BIDDLE  Dept.  R  BARTO,  PA  - 

WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

IABAWCO  Type  P 
<Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently, 

(Ideal  for  wash 
(trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50f 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  '/• 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor, 
i  West  of 


OOlf 

Mississippi,  odd  50*. 


A.  R.  H.  LABAW  ft  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


6 


Standard 


RIDE  OR  WALK  v 


smalE^m  Tractors! 

|>1  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

£*"W  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 


*‘UW  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists,  /i 
AaaJ  »  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen.  A 

V  cmiD  unnn  e  rrzrm.  /&LL 


m 


.  n  four  models 

^-tlitlVdtG^  Ample  Power  for  Field, 


Haying  and  Truck 
t‘iOWliau\  Crop  Tools.  Run 
,nJ  LauinrV  Pumps.  Saws  and 

dnauawns*  Belt  Machines. 

steel  or  Rubber  Tiros 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

EASY  TERMS 

'■  nt<'_1«r  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

standard  ENGINE  CO. 

S9R??,EAPOLIS-  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
— Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Although  Spring  may  seem  a  bit 
anemic  looking  this  early  in  April, 
we  know  that  she  is  here  to  stay. 
The  meadows  are  greening  again  and 
the  brook  was  clear  running  today. 
The  landscape  is  windswept,  the  sky 
rainwashed,  while  across  the  lake 
those  fields  that  were  just  natural 
dry  dirt  color  are  turning  dark  very 
fast.  The  tractors  and  teams  look  like 
ants  from  here  but  they  are  turning 
furrows  furiously.  The  lake  trout 
season  opened  the  first  day  of  this 
month  and  fishermen  are  wading  the 
streams  at  night  also,  for  suckers  and 
smelts.  This  is  the  week  also  when 
we  will  see  and  hear  the  kingfisher 
on  his  perch  in  front  of  the  boathouse 
and  for  a  morning  or  two  his  rattling 
cry  will  send  the  four  younger 
squirrels,  who  are  eight  months  old, 
scampering  up  the  maple  tree  where 
they  will  make  odd  noises  of  their 
own. 

A  while  ago,  after  a  fall  of  soft 
sugar  snow,  which  lay  like  a 
crumpled  blanket  over  the  rocks  and 
driftwood  on  the  lake  shore,  we  saw 
a  large  muskrat  swimming  close  to 
shore.  -Not  an  enemy  was  in  sight 
and  there  was  food  in  plenty  all 
along  the  shore  under  the  snow.  The 
waves  from  the  south  blow  of  the 
day  before  had  strewn  fresh  water 
clams  all  over  the  beach,  and  the 
muskrat  has  a  nose  and  appetite  for 
them.  So  from  time  to  time  he  would 
come  out  of  the  water  and  dig  out  a 
clam.  The  muskrat,  who  belongs  to 
the  mouse  family  yet  possesses  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  beaver,  leaves 
a  track  which  looks  as  if  the  small 
fore  feet  v/ere  carefully  set  at  the 
back  of  the  heel  print  of  the  three- 
inch  long  hind  feet  that  are  half- 
webbed.  Dividing  the  tracks,  which 
are  not  opposite,  is  the  line  left  by 
the  dragging  tail  that  is  like  a  thick 
knife  blade  held  on  edge.  One  knows 
from  these  tracks  that  the  muskrat 
does  not  run  nor  hop  but  walks 
rather  awkwardly  on  land. 

Well,  the  April  day  is  ending  and 
sometimes  it  seems  wise  to  sit  down 
for  a  while  in  the  twilight  hour  and 
think  of  the  day  that  has  gone.  Just 
commonplace  things  in  it,  perhaps 
not  worthy  of  a  listener,  yet  simple 
things  that  make  life'  worthwhile 
after  all.  Yes,  as  we  think  of  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  working  in  the 
garden  again,  of  mother  walking  over 
in  the  afternoon  bringing  two  of 
the  very  few  special  hyacinths  she 
has  in  bloom;  of  dad  with  horse¬ 
radish  all  prepared;  of  “sis”  stop¬ 
ping  to  tell  us  of  the  new  birds  she 
has  seen,  and  how  time  slipped  by 
as  we  planned  to  swap  plants;  of  the 
friendly  neighbor  who  put  a  slab  of 
home  cured  bacon  in  a  sack  and 
proffered  it  with  a  smile.  Simple 
things? 

We  like  corn  bread  in  cool  weather 
months,  especially  when  the  corn  is 
freshly  ground  in  dad's  small  grist 
mill,  but  right  now  we  like  it  made 
with  about  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
maple  syrup  and  three-quarters  cup 
of  milk,  with  maybe  some  finely 
shaved  maple  sugar  sprinkled  over 
the  top  before  baking.  On  the  window 
sill  Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel,  who  was 
six  years  old  last  month,  is  eating  her 
evening  meal,  a  robin  is  repeating 
his  rollicking  song  in  the  old  apple 
tree,  and  another  is  in  the  yard  pull¬ 
ing  worms  like  rubber  bands  out  of 
the  soft  earth.  Jolly  and  Holly,  the 
cardinals,  are  under  the  basswood 
tree  cracking  wheat  and  corn. 

Thus  over  all  settles  the  fragrant 
April  dusk  while  a  thin  new  moon 
and  the  evening  star,  both  seeming 
specially  burnished,  travel  down  the 
western  skyway  together. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Hook-Up  for  Churn 

I  have  a  one-quarter  horsepower 
electric  motor,  with  a  three-inch  V- 
pulley  which  runs  at  1,725  rpm.  I 
would  like  to  run  a  butter  barrel 
churn.  How  would  I  have  to  hook  it 
up  for  the  correct  speed?  ~  G.  b. 

Schenectady  County,  N.  Y. 

Presumably  the  churn  at  present 
turns  by  means  of  a  hand  crank  at 
approximately  100  rpm.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  you  will  need  a  12 -inch 
pulley  on  the  churn  and  a  one  and  a 
half  inch  pulley  on  the  motor  instead 
of  the  three-inch  pulley  you  now 
have.  In  other  words,  the  speed  of  the 
motor  multiplied  by  the  diameter  of 
its  pulley  must  equal  the  speed  of  the 
churn  times  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  on  the  churn.  w.  m.  f. 


6  Models  Available 


20 


•inch  Chain  Saw  $385.00  | 


Light-weight  McCulloch  chain  saw 
cuts  logs,  cordwood,  fence  posts 

quick  and  easy  The  McCulloch 
makes  money  for  the  farmer  with  a 
timber  crop,  saves  money  for  the 
man  who  needs  fence  posts  and 
cordwood.  Full  5  hp  gives  it  plenty 
of  power  for  5-foot  trees,  yet  the 
complete  saw  with  20-inch  blade 
and  chain  weighs  only  49  pounds. 
Features:  Full-swivel  blade;  auto¬ 
matic  clutch;  Rip-Cross  chain  that’s 
easy  to  sharpen,  never  needs  set¬ 
ting;  special  McCulloch  gasoline 
engine  that  operates  in  any  posi¬ 
tion;  special  magneto  for  hot  start- 
w  'sss,  .  _  CA1Kool  ing  spark;  kickproof  recoil  starter; 

50-inch  Chain  Saw  s  |  solid  steel  blade  and  many  other 

features. 


^30-inch  Chain  Saw  $395.00 


40 


.inch  Chain  Saw  $405.00 


Chain  Saw  $425.00 

20-inch  Bow  Saw 
$425.00 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

WcCULLOCH  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

Century  Blvd. 


SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 
- - - 1 

McCulloch  motors  corporation  Dept.cn  | 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  McCulloch 
chain  saw  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Chain  saw  □  Bow  saw  Q 

(Check  type  of  information  required) 


Name_ 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


Takes 


the  Work  out  of  Wood-Cutf/# 


I 


McCulloch  Chain  Saws  are  Distributed  by 


JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 
12-12  37th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


A  (prayer  means  a  lot  of  things  on  the 
farm  today — not  only  fruit  tree,  potato  and 
vegetable  spraying  but  weed  control,  ani¬ 
mal  pest  control,  DDT  spraying,  white 
washing,  fire  control  and  use  of  high  pres¬ 
sure  stream  for  flushing  out  pens  and 
poultry  houses,  - 

Hardie  gives  you  all  kinds  of  sprayers 
in  one  unit.  Hardie  inexpensive  applica¬ 
tion  devices  and  accessories  enable  you  to 
make  an  orchard  “boom"  sprayer,  a  high 
or  low  pressure  weed  sprayer,  a  cattle 
sprayer,  a  fire  extinguisher — any  special¬ 
ized  outfit  you  want  out  of  the  same  Hardie. 
A  wide  variety  of  models  and  sizes,  from 
4  to  80  G.P.M.,  enable  you  to  select 
exactly  the  capacity  and  style  you  want. 
Write  for  the  Hardie  1949  Catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
HUDSON,  MICH. 


ORCHARD  BOOM 


DOUBLE  BOOM 


ROW  CROP  BOOM 


WATER  PAINTING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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First  in  the  field 


These  three  great  Stevens  models 
bring  you  top  dependability, />/#$ 
fine  gun  features  at  lowest  cost.  See 
these  Stevens  shotguns  at  your 
dealer’s  —  compare  features  and 
prices.  Then  you’ll  know  why  more 
shooters  buy  Stevens  shotguns 
than  any  other  brand. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 

Firearms  Division 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


STEVENS  MODEL  22-410  Over  -  and  -  Under  .22 
•rifle  and  .410  shotgun  in  one  streamlined,  single 
trigger,  lightweight  gun.  Over  barrel  shoots  .22 
long  rifle  cartridges  (also,  short  or  long)  .  .  .  under 
barrel,  .410  shot  shells  —  2  inch  or  3  inch.  One 
of  the  most  popular,  practical  guns  ever  built. 


TENITE 

The  beautiful,  durable, 
service-proven  guit- 
stock  material  —  per¬ 
mits  custom  stock  fea¬ 
tures  on  guns  priced 
with  the  lowest.  Avail¬ 
able  on  models  311,  94 
and  22-410  (illus.)  and 
other  Stevens  shotguns 
and  rifles. 


STEVENS  MODEL  530*  Double  Barrel  Ham¬ 
merless  Shotgun  — 12,  16,  20,  .410  gauges. 

Rugged  lockup  .  .  .  positive  extraction  .  .  . 
fast  hammer  fall . . .  polished,  case  hardened 
frame  .  . .  forged  steel,  proof- tested  barrels 
.  .  .  matted  sighting  rib.  Walnut  stock  and 
fore-end.  Top  “double”  gun  value. 

STEVENS  MODEL  107*  Single  Barrel  Shotgun- 
12,  16,  20,  .410  gauges.  Barrel  —  forged  steel, 
hollow  tapered,  proof-tested,  full  choked.  Action 
—  two-way,  top  snap,  low  rebounding  hammer  . . . 
automatic  ejector.  Stock  and  fore-end  of  walnut. 
High  in  value  —  low  in  price. 


*Stevens  Models  311 
and  94  —  Same  specifi¬ 
cations  but  with  stock 
and  fore-end  of  beauti¬ 
ful  service-proven 
Tenite. 


I  I S 


» 1  K*\ 


tiSXi :  rioNttaiNo  turn  gws 

'  .A  NO  CREATES  VAUIgS  SINCE  iS6< 


&SAVAG.E€ 

WORLD  FAMOUS  FOR  DEPENDABILITY 
AND  ACCURACY 


On  the  FARM 


Does  the  work  of  6 
men.  The  Jari  self- 
propelled  power 
scythe  is  lightweight, 
well  balanced,  port¬ 
able.  Always  ready 
for  use.  For  odd  jobs 
in  pastures,  around 
buildings,  etc. 


Cuts  on  soft  ground  where  horses  and 
tractors  can’t  work. 

Cuts  2"  from  ground.  Close  to  buildings. 
Cuts  under  water.  Up  to  trees. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  more  complete  information 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2934HC  pHUbury  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildinos  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd J. 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 
CORN 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Juice -tight!  Air-tight! 
Pressure-tight! 

The  Unadilla  has  pat¬ 
ented  features  especially 
designed  for  the  greater 
weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel 
dowels  that  knit  all  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Order 
a  Unadilla  from  your  dealer 
now  and  assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.'N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


USED  AS 
A  GARAGE 


MARK 

ARC 


PORTABLE-CONVERTIBLE-LOWER  IN  PRICE 


Please  send  me  free  information  showing  how  the 
Mark  Arc  can  easily  be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
hours  —  figures  showing  it  to  be  the  lowest  price 
all-purpose  building  on  the  market  —  and  how 
I  can  use  the  Mark  Arc  as  a  garage,  cottage, 
store,  office,  machinery  or  tractor  shed,  work 
V  shop,  grain  or  turkey  shelter. 


Red-Hed  Products  Company 
Langhorne,  Pa. 


Name 


Addres^ 


April  2,  1949 

Record  Results  in  Trapping 


Photos:  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

These  two  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  boys  have  set  new  State  marks  in  fox 
trapping.  Above,  14  year  old  Ray  Premru,  of  Gorham,  took  50  animals,  while 
Gene  Gage,  17,  Reeds  Corners,  (in  lower  picture )  captured  42.  Last  year. 
372  foxes  were  caught  by  the  4-H  youths  in  Ontario  County. 


Farm  Animals,  Highways, 
and  the  Automobile 

Part  II 

The  judicial  strictures  previously 
noted  in  this  article  seemT  severe  on 
animal  owners.  But  the  rules  the 
courts  apply  are  necessary  for  safety 
on  the  roads.  Justice,  however,  is  not 
lopsided.  There  is  another  side  of  the 
picture.  Farmers  often  have  their 
innings  and  bring ,  motorists  to  fi¬ 
nancial  account  wfien  negligence  on 
the  part  of  drivers  causes  injury  or 
death  of  animals  on  the  highways. 
Courts  can  be  as  severe  with  guilty 
drivers  in  cases  of  the  kind  as  they 
are  with  farmers  when  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot. 

In  passing  a  group  of  farm  animals 
on  the  highway,  a  driver  had  care¬ 
lessly  run  his  Ford  against  a 
horse  which  in  turn  received  a  broken 
leg  so  that  it  had  to  be  killed.  The 
North  Dakota  court  ordered  him  to 
pay  the  owner  its  value,  $100.  The 
judge  fittingly  indulged  in  this  bit  of 
sarcastic  comment:  “The  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle  is  too  apt  to  claim  the 
right-of-way  and  to  run  his  car  so  as 
to  demaifd  that  animals  and  pedes¬ 
trians  must  clear  the  road  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  The  negligence  of 
this  driver  is  clearly  proved.  A  horse 
nearly  always  shies  from  a  car  and 
never  runs  into  it,  while  a  car  never 
shies  from  a  horse.  A  man  on  a 
horse  has  no  excuse  for  running  into 
a  man  on  foot;  and  in  the  same  way, 
a  man  driving  an  automobile  on  a 
country  road  has  no  excuse  for 
negligently  running  against  a  horse. 
This  driver  must  pay  for  his 
negligence.” 

While  it  may  seem  that  motorists 
have  the  upper  hand  in  contests  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  collisions  with  animals  on 
the  highway,  it  is  a  fact  that  courts 
will  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  drivers  when  accidents  are  clear¬ 
ly  chargeable  to  their  fault.  The  law 
requires  them  to  shoulder  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  wrongdoing.  If 
they  kill  or  injure  animals  through 
negligence  of  any  kind,  they  become 
legally  responsible  for  the  loss.  The 
negligence  may  consist  of  reckless 
driving  or  driving  at  excessive  speed, 
or  with  defective  lights,  brakes  or 
other  parts  of  their  vehicles.  It  may 
consist  of  inattention  and  inexcus¬ 
able  failure  to  see  dangers  on  the 
highway.  It  may  be  just  plain  dawd¬ 
ling  at  the  wheel.  Motorists  frequent¬ 
ly  try  to  escape  payment  of  losses  on 
the  contention  that  the  animals  were 
illegally  permitted  by  their  owners  to 
be  on  the  road.  But  no  driver  can 
escape  through  this  loophole. 

An  Illinois  court  summed  up  the 
farmer’s  rights  in  this  pithy  state¬ 
ment:  “A  drover  with  cattle  or 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  any  other 
domestic  animals  has  a  right  upon 


the  public  highway,  and  anyone 
operating  an  automobile  should  have 
proper  regard  for  such  traffic.”  A 
driver  negligently  killing  such  an 
animal  may  as  well  reach  for  his 
checkbook. 

Take  this  specific  instance.  Kem 
Tyler,  an  Oklahoma  farmer,  had 
pastures  on  either  side  of  a  highway 
60  feet  wide,  where  he  kept  a  bunch 
of  horses.  Among  them  were  two 
which  he  hopefully  considered  race 
horses.  Upon  one  occasion,  while 
driving  them  across  the  road  from 
one  pasture  to  the  other,  he  saw  an 
automobile  appear  in  the  distance  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sharp  descent  of 
the  highway.  It  was  subsequently 
disclosed  that  this  car  had  negli¬ 
gently  been  allowed  to  get  out  of 
repair,  and  its  defects  had  not  been 
remedied.  At  a  point  some  distance 
from  Tyler’s  horses,  the  engine  went 
dead.  The  driver  tried  to  shift  into 
lower  gear  but  was  going  too  fast 
for  that.  He  jammed  at  the  foot 
brake,  but  it  wouldn’t  work;  the  car 
had  no  effective  emergency  brake. 
The  driver  was  unable  to  diminish 
speed.  Coasting  recklessly  at  35  miles 
per  hour,  he  plowed  into  the  herd  of 
horses  and  killed  the  two  racers. 
Tyler  claimed  pay  for  his  animals. 
The  driver  resisted,  arguing  that 
motorists  have  superior  rights  on 
the  highway.  The  court  disagreed  and 
required  the  car  owner  to  pay  $1,300. 
“To  permit  the  operation  on  a  public 
highway  of  a  motor  vehicle  capable 
of  high  speed,  without  effective 
brakes,  and  by  one  without  knowl¬ 
edge  to  apply  the  brakes,  is  unthink¬ 
able,”  the  judges  remarked.  “Such  a 
vehicle  would  overtake  and  run  into 
a  funeral  procession,  or  a  group  of 
school  children  who  were  on  or  using 
the  highway.  The  driver  claims  his 
negligence  was  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury.  What  else  could 
have  caused  it?  It  was  daylight.  His 
vision  was  unobstructed.  He  saw  the 
horses.  He  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  stop  or  turn  aside.  He  observed 
the  pace  of  the  horses.  His  own  speed, 
as  compared  with  theirs,  was  terrific. 
The  owner  of  the  horses  had  a  right 
to  drive  them  across  the  highway. 
But  even  assuming  that  he  was  negli¬ 
gent  in  taking  them  upon  the  road, 
that  gave  the  driver  no  license  to  run 
over  and  kill  them.” 

Even  animals  unattended  on  the 
roads,  whether  at  nightime  or  in  day¬ 
light,  are  not  outside  the  law’s  pro¬ 
tection.  If  death  or  injury  comes  to 
them  as  a  direct  result  of  the  wanton 
or  reckless  operation  of  an  automo¬ 
bile,  with  no  reasonable  attempt  by 
the  driver  to  avoid  a  collision,  the 
negligent  driver  may  be  required  to 
pay  their  value. 

Finally,  there  is  the  farmer’s  dog, 
an  animal  that  is  a  potential  menace 
to  automobile  travel,  and  whose  un¬ 
predictable  antics  may  pose  costly 
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problems  for  his  owner.  Some  dogs 
never  get  used  to  automobiles.  Many 
harbor  a  savage  and  uncontrollable 
hate  for  them.  The  swiftly  moving 
machines  that  make  such  aggravating 
noises  arouse  in  some  canines  a 
terrible  and  vindictive  frenzy  that 
finds  outlet  in  a  sudden  dash  for  the 
road  when  one  approaches,  with  ac¬ 
companying  barking  and  yipping, 
snapping  at  wheel  or  fender,  and  rac¬ 
ing  with  a  vengeance  that  ends  only 
when  the  car  outruns  the  animal,  or 
a  spill  occurs  with  damage,  death,  or 
injury  attending.  It  is  not  given  to 
human  beings  to  know  just  what  it 
is  that  makes  dogs  chase  automobiles. 
We  can  only  surmise.  But  even  the 
gentlest  and  best  behaved  canine  in 
the  world  in  other  situations  may  ac¬ 
quire  the  irresistible  habit. 

Good  old  Rover,  in  his  joyous  life 
of  freedom  on  the  farm,  goes  daily 
and  nightly  about  the  performance  of 
the  unending  duties  which  he  feels 
his  position  imposes  upon  him,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  reliance  and  love  of  the 
family  for  whose  protection  and  wel¬ 
fare  he  deems  himself  responsible. 
Then  some  day  one  of  those  roaring 
steel  monsters,  like  a  swiftly  flying 
bird  of  evil,  comes  thundering  over 
the  highway  with  its  challenging 
clatter.  Every  instinct  of  the  dog’s 
protective  nature  surges  up  like  an 
inescapable  flood,  and  impels  him  to 
action.  In  an  instant  he  is  off.  He  is 
after  the  challenging  monster.  He 
meets  it  face  to  face.  It  fails  to  halt 
at  his  onslaught.  He  gives  chase,  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  his  ruff  bristling,  his 
voice  wild  with  barking  and  growl¬ 
ing  while  he  darts  in  and  out,  snap¬ 
ping  and  trying  to  make  physical 
contact  with  his  escaping  foe.  Then, 
outdistanced  by  the  cowardly  crea¬ 
ture  that  took  refuge  in  flight,  he 
turns  wearily  but  uplifted  by  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  done  his  duty, 
and  trots  back  toward  the  barnyard. 

To  his  surprise,  he  is  met  by  the 
farmer  with  a  stern  attitude  and 
with  stick  in  hand.  Unknown  to 
Rover,  the  farmer  had  run  after  him 
and  yelled  frantically  to  prevent  his 
chasing  the  automobile.  And  now,  to 
impress  a  lesson  for  the  future,  his 
master  administers  a  beating.  Not 
understanding  the  motive,  Rover 
fails  to  be  impressed.  The  roaring 
monsters  of  the  road  continue  to 
challenge  him.  His  impulse  to  give 
chase  grows  into  a  habit.  The  farmer 
keeps  trying  to  break  the  habit,  doing 
everything  possible  short  of  chaining 
the  dog.  Then  one  ill-starred  day  the 
inevitable  happens.  Rover’s  dead 
body  lies  on  the  pavement,  and  over 
there  in  a  ditch  injured  or  expir¬ 
ing  human  beings  are  being  removed 
from  the  wreckage  he  caused. 

The  effects  of  that  wreck  reach  in¬ 
to  the  future.  The  farmer  is  haled 
into  court  by  the  injured  motorists, 
and  a  ruinous  judgment  for  dam¬ 
ages  is  assessed  against  him.  “The 
owner  of  a  vicious  dog,  or  one  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  chasing  autoists 
or  other  travelers  on  the  highway,” 
the  judges  tell  him,  “is  bound  to  keep 
him  in  restraint,  or  he  will  be  liable 
financially  to  anyone  injured  in  an 
accident  due  directly  to  the  animal’s 
conduct.” 

Let  one  actual  occurrence  typify 
the  numerous'  accidents  of  the  kind. 
About  noon  of  a  February  day,  a 
youth  was  driving  his  father’s  car 
along  the  Reilly  Road  toward  the 
village  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  approach¬ 
ing  the  residence  of  Henry  Moore 
which  stood  by  the  roadside.  When 
nearing  the  driveway  leading  out  of 
the  premises,  the  young  man  cut  off 
the  gas  and  ignition  to  coast  down 
the  slant  of  the  highway.  As  he 
reached  the  di'iveway,  Moore’s  dog, 
known  as  one  which  habitually 
makes  every  day  a  field  day  for 
chasing  automobiles,  plunged  out  of 
the  yard  at  breakneck  speed,  and 
sprang  in  front  of  the  gliding  car, 
lumping,  and  turning,  and  snapping, 
und  barking  as  if  wild.  The  driver 
jerked  the  wheel  in  sharp  turns  to 
keep  from  hitting  the  big  fellow.  The 
hog  continued  the  attack,  alternately 
m  front  of  and  alongside  the  ma- 
+  h?'  Then,  making  a  vicious  snap 
at  the  right  tire,  he  missed,  and  his 
momentum  flung  him  ahead  of  the 
Dumper  to  crash  in  front  of  the  left 
wheel,  which  ran  over  him  and 
mushed  him.  The  impact  caused  the 
hr  to  swerve  out  of  control  and 
Pmnge  into  a  tree.  The  terrific  jolt 
l°ssec*  the  youth  out  of  his  seat  and 

vfie5  him  upward  for  a  collision 

uh  top  and  windshield  that  knocked 

m  unconscious.  Hospitalization  dis¬ 


closed  that  the  victim  had  sustained 
a  fractured  skull  and  neck  injuries 
that  left  him  permanently  disabled. 

The  usual  lawsuit  for  damages 
followed.  A  sympathetic  jury  gave  a 
verdict  against  the  farmer  for  $7,500, 
which  an  appellate  court,  with  cooler 
judgment,  reduced  to  $4,500.  But  that 
was  a  costly  price  incurred  in  allow¬ 
ing  freedom  to  a  dog  known  to  have 
vicious  propensities  for  chasing 
automobiles. 

So  it  is,  just  as  with  water,  oil  and 
wine,  the  ingredients  of  the  triangu¬ 
lar  subject  of  “Farm  Animals,  High¬ 
ways,  and  the  Automobile”  cannot 
be  mixed  into  a  palatable  concoction. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  in¬ 
volved  when  they  are  forced  to  mix, 
is  contained  in  the  time-worn  in¬ 
junction  —  “Be  Careful!  Be  careful 
in  driving.  Be  careful  to  keep  animals 
from  becoming  hazards  on  the  high¬ 
ways.  Be  careful  to  recognize  the 
other  fellow’s  rights,  and  give  him 
leeway  to  exercise  them.”  If  these 
three  “Be  Carefuls”  are  observed,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  terrible  toll  in 
lives  and  property  now  exacted  by 
highway  accidents  will  be  eliminated. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


The  Old  Lane  is  Still  There 

Among  the  vivid  recollections  of 
my  boyhood  is  that  of  “The  Old 
Lane.”  This  lane  started  where  the 
bars  were  at  one  corner  of  the  night 
pasture  and  extended  for  at  least 
half  a  mile  to  the  30-acre  pasture  lot 
at  the  back  of  the  farm.  It  was 
straight  and  ran  between  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields  of  the  farm  on  one  side 
and  a  neighbor’s  rough  semi-wooded 
pasture  on  the  other. 

It  was  one  of  my  chores  to  go  for 
the  cows  soon  after  the  middle  of 
each  afternoon.  Dad  kept  what  was 
then  considered  a  good-sized  dairy. 
He  always  had  at  least  20  milking 
cows,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start 
the  hand  milking  fairly  early;  milk¬ 
ing  machines  were  only  a  dream  in 
those  days.  I  usually  walked.  Now 
and  then  if  the  horses  had  had  an 
easy  day,  I  was  allowed  to  ride  one 
of  them,  always  bareback.  Unless  I 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  some  per¬ 
sonal  activity  about  the  place  or  with 
neighborhood  children,  I  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  the  trip  for  the  cows,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  I  was  required 
to  take  by  myself. 

I  always  planned  to  start  early 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
loiter.  In  season  I  jumped  the  fence 
to  sample  the  fruit  in  the  berry 
patch,  stop  to  take  a  drink  from  the 
hillside  spring,  examine  the  old  beech 
for  signs  of  nuts  and  squirrels,  and 
do  the  same  with  three  mammoth 
chestnuts  which  were  just  a  few  rods 
away  from  the  lane.  After  this  I 
would  lean  on  the  rail  fence  next  to 
the  maple  grove  and  dream  of  the 
good  things  that  came  from  there 
each  Spring,  not  only  sugar  but  a 
mess  or  two  of  crowfoot  greens. 
About  this  time,  if  I  did  not  see  the 
cows  coming  to  meet  me,  I  would  { 
know  it  was  time  to  do  some  brisk 
walking. 

I  had  but  one  more  tryst  before 
reaching  the  pasture,  and  that  was 
with  the  large  symmetrical  tree, 
which  stood  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  lane  and  seemed  like  a  real 
friend.  It  furnished  fine  shade. 
Frequently  I  found  a  good  part  of  the 
herd  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree.  If 
the  cows  were  not  here  or  on  their 
way,  it  meant  that  they  had  prob¬ 
ably  wandered  to  the  back  of  the 
pasture  where  deep  shade  was  found, 
or  perchance  had  gotten  out,  though 
this  seldom  occurred  as  Dad  always 
kept  his  line  fences  in  good  repair. 
If  I  was  not  back  at  the  barn  on 
time,  either  Dad  or  the  hired  man 
would  come  to  help  me  hunt  for  the 
lost  stock. 

A  few  yeaz-s  ago  I  visited  the  old 
homestead  and  wandered  back  along 
the  lane,  which  was  much  as  it  had 
been  in  my  boyhood.  In  the  midst  of 
the  erstwhile  berry  patch  was  a  large 
flourishing  willow  which  had  grown 
from  a  cane  that  I,  as  a  youngster, 
had  stuck  into  a  soft  spot  of  ground. 
Near  the  cucumber  tree  a  modern 
cement  highway  ci’ossed  the  lane;  an 
underpass  had  been  constructed  for 
the  safety  of  the  cows.  The  cement 
road  which  now  bisects  the  old  farm 
is  a  symbol  of  the  modern.  Later  I 
di’ove  over  the  through  highway.  It 
gave  me  a  queer  sensation  of  un¬ 
reality  thus  to  glide  over  the  old 
farm.  n.  a.  j. 

Yates  County,  N,  Y, 


April  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Some  news  on  farm  greases. 

2.  Keeping  tractor  wheels 
from  slipping  excessively. 

3.  An  easy  way  to  get  some  5- 
gallon  utility  cans. 

4.  An  important  book  for 
farmers  with  tractors. 


1  Something  new 

•  in  farm  greases. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it’s  the  newest 
thing  around. 

It’s  a  new  grease  called  Gulf  All-Pur¬ 
pose  Farm  Grease,  and  it  will  actually 
do  every  grease  job  that  comes  up. 

That’s  a  fact— this  new  All-Purpose 
Farm  Grease  of  Gulfs  will  do  everything 
from  preventing  rust  on  hand  tools  to 
lubricating  grain  binders. 

Sort  of  simplifies  your  greasing  prob¬ 
lems,  for  whenever  some  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  needs  greasing,  you  just  reach  for 
a  can  of  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 

It’s  quite  a  grease,  too.  Four  years  in 
development,  it’s  passed  every  test  we 
could  think  of,  including  Kvheel-bearing 
tests  and  water-leaching  tests.  Ask  your 
Gulf  Dealer  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 


2  How  to  keep  tractor  wheels 
•  from  slipping  excessively. 


If  your  tractor  wheels  slip  and  slide  like 
a  bucking  horse,  these  two  things  may 
help. 

First,  try  adding  the  recommended 
wheel  weights  and  then  fill  the  tires  with 
a  calcium  chloride  solution. 

If  that  doesn’t  work,  raise  the  draw¬ 
bar,  shifting  more  weight  from  the  front 


of  the  tractor  to  the  rear  wheels. 

Finally,  put  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Tires 
on  your  back  wheels.  The  overlapping 
cleats  of  these  tires  will  help  stop  skids, 
because  no  cleat  releases  its  grip  until 
the  next  has  taken  hold. 


An  easy  way  to  get  your- 
•  self  some  5-gallon  cans. 


Here's  about  the  easiest  way  we  know 
of  to  get  yourself  a  good  supply  of  these 
utility  cans. 

Simply  drop  down  to  your  Gulf  Dealer, 
next  time  you  need  oil,  and  buy  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon  size. 

That  way,  you  get  5  gallons  of  Multi¬ 
sol-processed  Gulflube  (the  premium- 
type  oil  that  gives  better  engine  per¬ 
formance). 

And  you  also  get  a  5-gallon  utility  can. 
A  strong  one  you  can  stand  on  and  bang 
around  plenty.  Has  tilted  pouring  spout, 
screw-on  caps,  wooden  handle. 

Buy  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  this  new  j 
5-gallon  size  and_  you’ll  always  have  j 
plenty  of  utility  cans  on  hand. 


4  An  important  free  book 
•  for  farmers  with  tractors. 


■ —  ■  ^ 

Gulf 

rARM  TRACTOR 
GUIDE 

© 


A  lot  of  farmers  have 
been  having  tractor 
troubles  this  winter. 
Troubles  they  might 
have  avoided  if  they’d 
had  Gulf’s  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  Guide. 


For  this  free  book  has 
60  pages  of  maintenance  charts,  serv¬ 
icing  schedules  and  repair  information. 


It’s  free — send  this  coupon,  today. 
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Frick  Sawmills, 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because 
they  are  precision  machines.  Timken  and 
Hyatt  roller  bearings,  adjustable  carriage 
trucks  without  end  play,  setworks  accurate 
to  1/32",  cut  steel  adjustable  rack  bars  and 
similar  features  make  Frick  Sawmills  the 
choice  of  sawyers  and  owners  alike. 


Frick  27"  and  32”  Edgers 


Frick  20'  Steel  Trimmers 


Square-edged  lumber  means  bigger 
profits.  For  this  operation  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger,  built 
in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch,  with  2 
or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel  trimmers 
are  built  with  2  saws,  are  20  ft. 
long  and  are  of  welded  construction. 

Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Units  or 
heavy-duty  tractors  are  ideal  drives  for 
this  equipment. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  today  or  Frick 
Branch  at  Amsterdam  or  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  or  Easton,  Penna.  among  other 
principal  cities.  New  England  States 
Representative,  Mr.  Thomas  Peddle, 
Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning,  lce>making 
and  Refrigerating  Machinery 


APril  2,  1949 

News  from  New  Jersey 


The  first  contract  tomato  prices 
were  announced  by  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  to  New  Jersey  growers 
on  March  15.  The  offer  is  $35  a  ton 
for  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  or  $1.00  per  ton  less 
than  last  year,  and  $22  per  ton  for 
U.  S.  No.  2’s,  which  is  $3.00  lower 
than  last  year.  Five  other  canneries 
have  not  yet  announced  their  prices. 
Joseph  Hancock  of  Greenwich, 
Cumberland  County,  the  N.  J.  State 
Tomato  Growers’  Assn,  president, 
said  the  Campbell  Company  con¬ 
sumes  45  per  cent  of  the  State’s  crop. 
Prior  to  Campbells’  announcement, 
the  State  Association  was  reported  to 
be  seeking  Grade  No.  1  prices  of 
$36  and  $38  a  ton.  Hancock,  in  a 
telegram  to  leaders  in  nine  other 
tomato-producing  areas  of  the  nation, 
outlined  the  offer  and  stated:  “We 
are  instructing  growers  to  await 
further  information  from  other  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  before  contracting.” 
Based  on  the  average  grade  per¬ 
centage  the  announced  price  would 
result  in  an  average  price  to  New 
Jersey  growers  of  $28.92  this  year. 
Last  year  growers  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $30.60  which  was  $3.00  to 
$4.00  below  the  previous  season’s 
price.  These  prices  are  figured  on  an 
average  grade  of  60  per  cent  No.  l’s, 
36  per  cent  No.  2’s  and  four  -per  cent 
culls.  Other  companies  yet  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  prices  are  California 
Packing  Corporation  at  Swedesboro, 
Heinz  Company  at  Salem,  Hunt 
Foods,  Inc.,  and  Ritter  Company 
both  of  Bridgeton,  and  Stokely 
Company  at  Trenton. 


pounds  of  Brome  and  mixing  it  in 
a  concrete  mixer.  This  makes  about 
six  and  one-half  pecks  of  bulk  and 
the  disc  drill  is  set  to  cover  verv 
lightly.  The  alfalfa  used  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  sown  through  the  graJ 
seeder  attachment.  In  order  to  give 
light  covering  and  press  the  seed  in 
the  soil,  a  cultipacker  follows  the 
drill.  A  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  Brome 
at  the  rate  of  nine  or  10  pounds  of 
Brome  and  10  to  12  pounds  of  alfalfa 
makes  a  nice  hay  mixture.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chaffy  nature  of  the 
Brome,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a 
carrier.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  seed  is  not  covered  too 
deeply. 


won  $100  from  the  National  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Foundation  for 
placing  first  in  the  F.F.A.  Dairy 
Establishment  Contest.  The  award 
was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  0f 
the  N.  J.  Cooperative  Inter-Breed 
Cattle  Assn,  held  at  Hightstown  on 
February  20.  The  winner  owns  17 
purebred  dairy  cattle  valued  at  $4,000 
and  has  made  outstanding  records  in 
other  farm  projects.  Cash  prizes  of 
$75,  $50  and  $25  was  given  by  the 
association  to  the  following:  George 
Aaronson,  Jr.,  Bordentown;  Gerald 
Clouse,  Sussex,  and  James  Schidner 
Salem.  The  Interbreed  Association 
re-elected  Paul  B.  Bennetch,  Plains- 
boro,  as  president  and  E.  C.Scheiden- 
helm,  New  Brunswick,  as  secy-treas. 
James  H.  Benton,  Blairstown,  was 
selected  as  the  new  vice-pres. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


Hair  Bow  and 
Lingerie  Lengths 
ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


BARGAINS — Cotton  Goods.  Send  dime  for  samples  re¬ 
presenting  40  Spring-Summer  patterns.  Deduct  dime 
when  ordering.  Colebrook  Mills  Outlet,  Colefarook  51,  Conn 


GET  RID  OF  RATS 

uttfA,  tfrccvtcuUeecl  RODAN 


Q  ? 

!.1°  ii 


Why  let  fats  destroy  your  property, 
spread  disease  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
kill  them  with  RODAN— the  only  rat 
killer  that  contains  both  DuPont 
ANTU  (the  deadliest  rat  killer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public)  and  the  scientific  Walsh  J£ 
Ingredient  Rat  Bait!  Laboratory 
tests  show  RODAN  safe  around  ( 
animals  and  poultry— get  a  pack¬ 
age  that  contains  enough  to  kill  a 
thousand  rats  for  only  $1.00  from 
your  dealer  or  mail  coupon  today. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 


I  Walsh  Laboratories,  Inc. 

I  523  West  76th  Street 
I  Chicago,  Illinois 
J  Enclosed  is  $ . for. 


J  of  Guaranteed  RODAN  at  $1.00  each. 


packages 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous*  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


I  □  Send. 
J  Name.., 
I  Address 


packages  RODAN  C.  O.  D. 


t ........ . 

. State, 


1 


-  SALESMEN.  EARN  $100.00  WEEKLY  - 

Selling  only  six  pair  shoes  daily.  Commission  and 
bonus.  Wide  variety  for  men,  women,  children. 
No  investment.  Experience  unnecessary. 

TANNERS  SHOES,  414,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  ALL  CROP  SPRAY  BOOM  IS 
EVERYTHING  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES 


Here’s  a  universal  boom  for  all  row 
crops  and  weed  spraying.  It’s  the 
boom  that  fits  the  spray  to  the  crop 
by  enabling  the  operator  to  arrange 
ten  different  nozzle  settings  for 
different  crops  and  purposes.  Sizes 
range  from  4  to  12  rows,  and  for 
row  widths  from  32"  to  42".  Write 
for  free  Catalog  No.  80  on  ALL 
CROP  boom  and  John  Bean  sprayers. 


John  Bean  High  Pressure  Sprayers  Do  ALL  The  Jobs 


The  John  Bean  high  pressure 
sprayers  will  handle  even  abrasive 
materials.  Used  in  combination 
with  the  ALL  CROP  spray  booms 
they  not  only  give  you  full  control 
of  pests  in  row  crops,  and  kill 
weeds,  but  also  provide  all  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  a  general  farm  sprayer 
for  corn  borer  control,  barn  and 
poultry  house  sanitation,  stand-by 
fire  protection,  livestock  parasite 
control.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  John  Bean  sprayers  and  booms 
—  the  equipment  that  fits  the  spray 
to  the  crop. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  80—  Or  Ask  Your  John  Bean  Dealer 


JOHN  A  BEAN 

Lansing  4  Wsm  Michigan 
DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


The  vaccination  of  baby  chicks  for 
Newcastle  which  is  recommended  at 
four  weeks  of  age  is  not  such  a 
difficult  job  as  it  might  seem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Snyder  Volk  of  Pittstown, 
Hunterdon  County,  who  recently 
vaccinated  his  earliest  brood  of  3,600 
pullets  at  the  rate  of  about  900  per 
hour.  The  vaccinating  team  consists 
of  one  person  who  applies  the  vac¬ 
cine  and  two  catchers.  The  big  24x24 
pens,  in  which  there  are  900  chicks, 
are  divided  in  two  with  a  fence  so 
that  the  vaccinated  birds  can  be  re¬ 
leased  into  one  side  as  fast  as  they 
are  handled.  The  birds  are  caught  by 
enclosing  them  in  a  corner  near  the 
operator  with  movable  partitions. 
Chicks  produced  from  breeders  which 
either  have  had  a  natural  outbreak  or 
have  been  vaccinated  against  the 
disease,  carry  a  natural  immunity  for 
the  first  four  weeks.  The  disease  is 
prevalent  in  Mr.  Volk’s  area  in  the 
county  and  he  believes  in  getting 
them  protected  as  early  as  the  birds 
can  be  vaccinated.  The  vaccination 
will  not  be  effective  until  four  weeks 
when  their  natural  immunity  has  left. 
They  should  therefore  not  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  until  they  reach  28  days  of  age. 


Farmers,  handlers  and  consumers 
swapped  ideas  and  experiences  at  a 
conference  held  by  the  Bergen 
County  Extension  Service  at  Hacken¬ 
sack  on  March  22.  During  the  morn¬ 
ing  top  men  in  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  fields  analyzed  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  production,  handling,  and  re¬ 
tail  problems.  William  Haines  of 
Moorestown,  one  of  the  State’s  lead¬ 
ing  fruit  growers;  Fred  Vahlsing  of 
Robbinsville,  a  grower  and  whole¬ 
saler;  Earl  French,  national  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea 
Company;  and  Mrs.  E.  Gerard 
Conoscenti  of  Teaneck  represented 
the  consumers.  Joseph  F.  Hauck, 
associate  extension  specialist  in 
marketing  at  Rutgers  University 
acted  as  moderator.  The  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  general  discussion 
involving  questions  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  answers  from  members  of 
the  panel.  The  forum  brought  out 
many  problems  and  the  discussion  of 
these  was  enlightening  to  many 
interested  in  a  particular  phase  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  a 
poultry,  eggs  and  meat  discussion  of 
a  similar  nature  on  April  29  at  the 
same  place. 


While  some  farmers  are  avoiding 
the  use  of  Brome  grass  in  their  grass 
and  clover  mixtures  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  sowing  it,  Adolph  Miller 
of  Miller  Brothers,  Cherryville, 
Hunterdon  County,  reports  that  they 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  good 
seeding.  Their  experience  involves 
seeding  with  oats  using  a  measured 
bushel  of  home  grown  oats  with  nine 


Neai  ly  twice  as  many  chicks  were 
hatched  in  New  Jersey  by  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  during  the  month 
of  February  as  during  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year.  Febru¬ 
ary’s  production  was  68  per  cent 
above  the  1943-47  average  for  Febru¬ 
ary.  February  was  the  third  succes¬ 
sive  month  during  which  all  preced¬ 
ing  records  for  numbers  of  chicks 
hatched  were  broken.  The  next  high¬ 
est  February  was  1943.  The  number 
of  chicks  booked  on  March  1  for 
April  delivery  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  40  per  cent  above  similar 
bookings  last  year.  Compared  with 
February  a  year  ago,  all  sections  of 
the  country  reported  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  chicks 
hatched. 


New  Jersey  4-H  Club  members  are 
being  given  an  opportunity  again  this 
year  to  take  part  in  the  National 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest.  New 
Jersey’s  part  is  sponsored  by  the  N. 
J.  Chick  Association  and  the  State 
4-H  Poultry  Clubs.  Each  entrant 
was  enrolled  by  April  1  with  his  4-H 
Club  Agent  and  agreed  to  start  with 
50  sexed  cockerel  chicks  or  100 
straight  run  chicks.  They  may  be  any 
breed  or  cross  breed.  The  contest  will 
be  judged  after  the  closing  date,  July 
1,  and  the  winning  contestants  and 
their  parents  are  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  State  Chick  Association  for 
dinner  and  a  show.  Other  high  scor¬ 
ing  entries  will  be  awarded  bonds, 
medals  and  ribbons. 


Only  about  half  of  the  New  Jersey 
apple  crop  was  in  storage  at  the  end 
of  February  compared  with  a  year 
ago  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture; 
due,  probably,  to  good  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  an  extremely  short  crop 
last  year.  Last  ypar’s  crop  totalled 
only  1,300,000  bushels,  which  was 
even  less  than  the  1947  crop  of 
1,900,000  bushels.  The  1948  pro¬ 
duction  was  40  per  cent  below  the 
10-year  average.  The  principal  va¬ 
riety  now  moving  into  market  is  the 
Rome  Beauty  along  with  Stayman, 
Winesap,  Delicious,  Greening  and  a 
few  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 


A  60-foot  section  of  soil  heating 
cable  is  being  used  by  Abe  Berko- 
witz  of  Red  Rock  Farm,  Lambert- 
ville,  Hunterdon  County,  under  each 
electric  hover  to  keep  the  litter  dry. 
The  soil  cable  is  buried  in  a  half 
inch  of  sand  and  placed  immediately 
under  the  large  rectangular  electric 
hover.  The  current  cost  amounts  to 
approximately  20  cents  a  day.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  it  is  particularly 
effective  in  maintaining  dry  con¬ 
ditions,  D,  M.  Babbitt 
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RILCO  buildings  on  your  farm  will 
help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  up  fast 

_ stay  up  for  decades  —  always  look  sturdy 

and  prosperous  — need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the  finest 
of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re  continuous 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


CUT 


and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware  all 
ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts  or 
supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster,  with 
less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you  get 
more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


BUILDING  time  goes  fast  when 

you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simjfly 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


TIME  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now,  and 
get  started  on  planning  your  new  buildings. 
There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you  with  plans 
and  materials.  ..w 


RILED 
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PRODUCTS,  IMC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDING  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Two  Models  — 
Bale  Deck  Heights 
6'9”  and  I0'9' 


Loads  75  bales  in  15  minutes  —  pick*  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
automatically,  caves  your  back  —  saves 
your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons! 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily, 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads. 

I  write  for  folder  -V 
/  ^  and  dealer’s  namc^ 

THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  662,  Morton,  III. 


makers  of  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


^  Write  for  folders  on  low-priced  ^ 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadillo  Silo  Co.,B«C4i9  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


H£W 


At  hdwe., 
feed 


farm  stores 
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EASY  WAY  TO 
FEED  CALVES 


CALF-TERIA  NIPPLE  PAIL  gets  milk  to 
correct  stomach.  Helps  prevent 
scours,  pot-bellies.  Save  time, 
labor.  Valve,  nipple  remove  for 
Xeasy  cleaning,  sanitation.  In¬ 
sist  on  genuine  Calf-Teria! 


FT.  WAYNE,  IN  D. 


1949  New  England  Green 
Pastures  Contest 

The  New  England  Green  Pastures 
Contest,  which  has  become  very 
popular  with  dairymen  in  the  area 
since  its  beginning  two  years  ago, 
will  be  held  again  this  year. 

This  contest  starts  at  the  county 
level.  Contestants  in  1949  must  en¬ 
roll  at  the  county  agricultural  agent’s 
office  by  May  1.  County  winners  will 
be  picked  by  early  July;  and,  from 
the  county  winners,  three  State  win¬ 
ners  will  be  selected  by  the  end  of 
July.  A  committee  of  six  New 
England  judges  will  then  pick  the 
top  winner  from  each  State  and  also 
select  a  New  England  champion. 
There  will  be  one  representative 
from  each  State  on  the  board.  Two 
of  the  1948  winners  are  slated  to  act 
as  1949  judges  —  George  W.  Simpson, 
of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  Warren  A. 
Brockway,  of  Milo,  Maine.  The  other 
judges  will  be  extension  agronomists 


PLANTS  Accurately! 


Corn 

Peas 


Beans 

Beets 


MODEL  "4AW 


THE  &Ze£a,  TWO-ROW  PLANTER 


SIMPLE  DROP 
MECHANISM: 


DRILL  AND 
HILL  PLANTING: 


ONE  HOPPER 
FEED  . . .  FERTILIZER 


Unusually  accurate!  Prevents  skips. 
Handles  hybrid  or  regular  corn, 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  injury 
to  seed. 

The  Eureka  planter  will  drill  seed 
in  continuous  rows  or  drop  it  auto¬ 
matically  in  hills  as  desired. 

Both  Feed  and  Fertilizer  containers 
are  located  in  the  same  convenient, 
easily  accessible,  waterproof  hopper. 


Interchangeable 
SEED  DROPS 


Hybrid  Corn 


3  MODELS  AVAILABLE 

4A  —  Illustrated  above  •  4F  — With  Hydraulic  power-lift 
for  Ford  Tractor  •  4T  —  Fully  controlled  from  tractor  seat. 


Beets — Peas 
— Beans 


George  Simpson  (left),  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  1948  winner  of  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Contest, 
and  Roy  E.  Norcross,  New  Haven 
county  agricultural  agent,  discuss'  the 
merits  of  good  pasture.  Simpson  is 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  1949  contest. 

and  extension  dairymen  from  the 
state  colleges  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Travel  expenses  of  all  18  State 
winners  will  be  paid  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  next  September. 
The  high  man  in  each  State  will  be 
awarded  a  plaque  by  the  governor 
of  his  State;  and  the  New  England 
champion  will  also  receive  a  Sweep- 
stakes  Cup.  There  will  be  no  cash 
prizes  this  year.  Instead,  18  winners 
will  have  their  expenses  paid  on  a 
four-day  bus  trip,  in  early  October, 
to  visit  farms  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  Northeast  which  are 
doing  outstanding  pasture  work. 

There  have  been  few  projects  in 
New  England  that  have  generated 
more  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
dairymen  than  the  Green  Pastures 
Contest.  Combined  with  better  rough- 
age,  there  is  none  that  offers  greater 
opportunity  for  lowering  production 
costs  and  capitalizing  upon  the  soil 
and  climate,  which  are  two  of  our 
greatest  natural  resources. 

Milk  License  CostsToo  Much 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  many  years  and  it  is  the  only 
paper  that  I  know  which  dares  to 
tell  the  real  truth. 

Of  late  I  have  read  many  articles 
on  the  milk  question.  You  are  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  a  great  job  for  the  dairy 
farmers.  The  Demo  and  Wilcox- 
Graves  Bills  should  be  passed.  I 
have  written  my  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  about  these  bills.  We 
must  do  away  with  Big  Dealer 
monopolies.  Hundreds  of  young 
businessmen  want  to  go  into  the  milk 
business  but  are  penalized  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  monopoly’s  influence. 
The  price  of  milk  is  too  high  and 
children  are  not  getting  as  much 
milk  as  they  need.  The  way  the  law 


MOWER  COMPANY 

UTICA;  NEW  YORK 


Our  line  also  includes:  POTATO  CUTTERS  •  POTATO  PLANTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  CORN  PLANTERS  • 
HARROWS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  SPRAYERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  WEEDER-MULCHERS 


is  now  you  must  buy  out  a  dealer  for 
ten  times  what  his  business  is  worth. 
If  you  had  that  amount  of  money, 
you  wouldn’t  have  to  go  into  the 
business.  s.  g.  k. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its 
beginning,  only  asking  the  advan¬ 
tages  authors  have  in  a  second  edition 
to  correct  some  faults  of  the  first.  — 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  Autobiography, 
Ch.  1. 


rugged  COLEMAN  pruners 

A  good  DEEP  HOOK  prevents 
slipping — draws  the  limb  into 
the  shears  instead  of  forcing  it 
out.  Correctly  ground  blades 
makes  cutting  easier,  smoother, 
cleaner  without  necessity  of  any 
special  knowledge.  Easily  cuts 
1  %"  branches  without  straining 
or  twisting.  Made  of  one  piece 
chrome  alloy  steel  —  drop  forged, 
then  trip  -  hammered  for  extra  j 
strength  and  toughness.  Comes  in 
3  sizes,  postpaid;  20",  $3.60  per  pair; 
25"  —  $3.90  per  pair;  30"  —  $4.20  per 
pair.  Order  today.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  (No  C.  O.  D.  Please).  Dealer 
and  Jobber  inquiries  invited. 

COLEMAN  TREE  PRUNERS 
Box  R,  Tioga  Center,  New  York 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  dog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


Air  Oauca  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


I  “Mot  a  Weed  Left’!  I 

Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
_ _  drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prices  direct  to  you. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Save 
time — 


GREEN  GUARD  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER  Protects 
electric  motors,  lamps.  Tanges.  Prevents  destructive 
flashes  at  switches,  outlets.  Works  by  pure  capacity — 
nothing  to  wear  or  bum.  Guaranteed  five  years;  built 
and  sealed  for  life.  Easily  installed;  simple  instructions. 
Money-back  introductory  price  $12.85  postpaid. 
Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  27,  Wis. 

WUIT17  CUIDTQ  Expertly  tailored  of  fine 
YY  m  1  E<  oniiv  I  J  Sanforized  broadcloth,  227 
threads  per  square  inch.  Regular  collar  attached, 
pocket,  full  cut.  New  low  price  3  for  $8.75.  6  for 
$17.00,  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Plantation  Shirt  Co.,  Box  414,  So.  Norwalk.  Conn. 


.n%  vuuju  i\>  l  iMtfl&.ttv'liivl  iiA>l mini  I  ft  >* 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


•  Special  low  price  that  cannot  be  duplicated 

Only  $  9  ‘98 

*"  ^ ■  Postage 

__  .  Pair  Plus 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

ARMY 

Garrison  Type 
GRAIN  LEATHER  SHOES 

Made  from  genuine  army  russet  double  tanned  upper 
leather — not  cheap  split  leather  imitations.  These 
long-wearing  work  shoes  are  surplus  from  the 
stock  of  one  of  New  England’s  leading  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  and  normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Heavy  composition  outsole  plus  heavy  oak  leather 
middle  sole  are  nailed  and  stitched  to  the  upper  for 
maximum  wear.  Extra  heavy  inner  sole. 

““■“■“'“  —  ‘“■'USE  COUPON  - 

REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  CO. 

471  Mill  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Enclosed  is  check  (  ) ;  or  money  order  (  ) 

for  $4.23  (Includes  Postage) 


My  size  is 


NAME 


ST.  or  R.  F.  D. 


TOWN  . . 

or  CITY  . ...STATE 
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When  you  build  with  INSULITE 
you  get  TWO  important  services, 
but  you  only  pay  for  one.  That’s 
because  Insulite  is  not  only  a 
building  board,  but  also  an  in¬ 
sulating  board.  Farm  buildings 
built  with  Insulite  are  warmer  in 
winter — cooler  in  summer. 
Building  with  Insulite  is  fast  and 


easy.  These  big  boards  cover  a 
lot  of  space  fast.  Saves  time  and 
work,  and  you  can  do  the  job 
yourself.  Makes  tight  joints, 
gives  good  protection  against 
wind  and  weather.  Ask  you  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer  for  FREE  Insulite 
plans,  or  mail  coupon  shown 
below. 


Just  use  an  ordinary  hand 
saw.  Cuts  fast  and  easy 
in  any  direction. 


Pick  it  up,  carry  it  any¬ 
where  you  want.  Light 
weight  but  plenty  strong. 


Can  be  notched  to  fit 
snug  and  tight  around 
door  and  window  frames. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  HOUSE  LOOK  LIKE  NEW 


Address- 

L.£!fy— 


-State. 


. — 


with 

INSULITE 


INSULITE 


DIVISION,  MINNESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
Depl.  RN -49  Baker  Arcade,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


Please  send  me  plans  (or  the  following  Insulite  buildings: 

□  Hog  House  0  Brooder  House  0  Chicken  House 

□  Booklet  of  homes  remodeled  with  Insulite  Siding. 

I  plan  to  0  Build  0  Remodel. 


Name. 


Three  Handsome 
Designs  in  a  selection 
oj  attractive  colors. 


over  the  old  walls.  Panels  are  easy  to 
handle  (I4^g"x43%"),  easy  to  fit  to¬ 
gether.  Edges  are  shiplapped  to  make 
tight  joints,  keep  out  wind  and 
weather. 

Insulite  Siding  does  two  jobs  at 
once.  It  beautifies  and  insulates.  The 
finished  job  will  make  and  keep  your 
old  home  shining  bright  and  new. 
And  it  will  be  warmer  in  winter 
. . .  cooler  in  summer.  Saves  heat,  cuts 
down  your  fuel  bills.  Mail  coupon 
today. 


Here  is  the  way  to  modernize,  beauti¬ 
fy  and  insulate  your  home  in  one 
quick  application.  Put  on  Double- 
Duty  INSULITE  SIDING!  Three 
handsome  designs  to  choose  from  . .  . 
brick,  shingle  or  stone  ...  in  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  attractive  color  blends. 

You  can  do  the  job  yourself  .  .  .  save 
money.  Nail  Insulite  Siding  right 


Junior  Farmers 


Miss  Earlyne  Blackstone,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Merry  Workers  4-H  Club 
of  Caribou,  Aroostook  County,  Maine 
has  been  awarded  a  $50  savings  bond 
by  a  tire  and  rubber  company  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  National  4-H 
Club  Soil  Conservation  Contest. 
Earlyne  attended  a  National  4-H 
Club  Contest  in  Chicago  for  doing 
outstanding  work  in  this  project. 

A  recent  examination  of  the  36 
baby  beef  projects  of  various  4-H 
Club  youths  throughout  Aroostook 
County  shows  that  the  animals  are 
in  excellent  condition.  These  animals 
will  be  among  those  to  be  auctioned 
off  at  the  annual  Northern  Maine 
Fair  this  year.  The  baby  beef  auction 
is  annually  one  of  the  major  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  fair,  with  4-H  Club 
youths  here  getting  some  of  the 
highest  prices  paid  in  New  England 

Richard  Davis  of  New  Sharon  and 
Wayne  Smith  of  East  Dixfield,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  recently  attended  a  Trac¬ 
tor  School  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
Richard  is  a  member  of  the  County 
Beef  Boosters  Club  and  Wayne  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Go-Getter  Club  of  East 
Dixfield. 

The  Berrys  Mills  Club  of  Carthage, 
has  been  reorganized  with  21  mem¬ 
bers,  under  the  direction  of  a  new 
leader,  Mrs.  Thelma  Houghton  and 
new  assistant,  Mrs.  Thasia  Jackson. 

The  Wilson  Valley  Whistlers,  of 
the  Red  Schoolhouse  area  in  Farm¬ 
ington,  has  also  been  reorganized 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hutchins  and  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Nichols.  Seven*  new  members  joined. 


Boy  Scouts  are  extending  into 
rural  America;  not  rapidly,  but  real 
progress  is  being  made.  At  present,  in 
22,153  rural  units  in  the  United 
States  working  under  514  councils, 
there  is  a  total  rural  boy  member¬ 
ship  of  about  j>00,000.  Speaking  of  the 
desirability  of  Boy  Scout  merit  badge 
subjects  augmenting  4-H  and  FFA 
projects,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  recently  said:  “Many  farm 
boys  grow  up  to  become  city  men. 
Boy  Scouts  are  predominantly  urban. 
Having  had  Boy  Scout  training  as  a 
farm  youth,  the  man  will  be  fitted 
by  it  to  become  a  Scout  Leader  in  his 
community.  If  he  has  had  4-H  and 
FFA  training  for  leadership  as  well, 
he  finds  himself  well  able  to  lead  in 
youth  organizations,  which  is  one 
of  his  duties  as  a  good  citizen.  Our 
business  integrity  in  all  activities  in 
the  life  line  of  America  depends 
upon  devotion  of  our  leaders  to 
ideals  of  fair  relations  between  all 
citizens.  Our  American  homes  foster 
good  citizenship.  In  rural  homes 
where  the  whole  family  works  and 
lives  together  in  one  great  business 
enterprise,  is  the  place  where  the 
best  understanding  of  the  life  line 
of  America  can  be  attained.  Here  it 
is  learned  at  an  early  age  that  value 
is  added  to  raw  farm  products  by 
processing,  transportation,  warehous¬ 
ing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing.  With¬ 


out  these  essential  processes  func¬ 
tioning  right  along  with  all  phases  of 
farming,  farm  production  is  futile 
and  unprofitable.  The  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  youth  ac¬ 
tivities  which  form  good  character 
in  our  future  citizens.  They  merit  our 
hearty  acclaim  and  our  continued 
support.” 


Nearly  1,500  men  and  women  in 
Massachusetts  are  responsible  for  the 
training  of  Bay  State  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers,  asking  no  pay  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  as  is  customary  in  this  work. 
Horace  M.  Jones,  State'  4-H  Club 
leader,  says  that  these  volunteer  lo¬ 
cal  leaders  are  the  outstanding  farm¬ 
ers  and  homemakers  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  they  understand 
and  enjoy  working  with  young 
people.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
Massachusetts  4-H  Club  leaders  are 
former  members.  A  4-H  Club  leader 
must  be  a  well  rounded  individual. 
Personality  is  an  important  factor. 
A  leader  must  be  the  kind  of  person 
who  serves  as  a  goal  and  a  model  for 
the  members.  The  leaders’  homes 
must  show  that  they  practice  what 
they  preach.  Mr.  Jones  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  could  use 
more  volunteer  leaders.  Any  adults 
interested  in  leading  a  local  4-H  Club 
should  get  in  touch  with  their 
county  extension  service. 

Qeorge  A.  Van  Horn,  Extension 
Editor,  Amherst,  offers  the  following 
timely  editorial  on  this  matter:  “As 
citizens  of  this  community  we  want 
to  urge  every  boy  and  girl  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21  to  join  the 
4-H  organization.  We  should  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  personally 
congratulate  the  leaders  for  the  fine 
job  they  have  been  doing  with  our 
rural  youth.  It  is  only  through  your 
unceasing  efforts  and  the  many  hours 
of  your  time  that,  this  task  has  been 
accomplished.” 


The  National  4-H  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  program,  first  offered  three 
years  ago  in  response  to  State  club 
leaders  who  desired  recognition  for 
girls  enrolled  in  this  phase  of  4-H 
work,  has  again  been  accepted  by  36 
States.  The  activity  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  4-H  girls  who  have  im¬ 
agination,  are  handy  with  a  needle, 
paint  brush,  and  even  a  hammer  and 
saw,  find  a  4-H  Home  Improvement 
program  suited  to  their  talents. 

Every  home  cannot  be  richly  fur¬ 
nished,  but  it  can  reflect  good  taste, 
and  as  an  added '  incentive  toward 
this  goal,  the  Sears-Roebuck  Founda¬ 
tion  is  again  providing  merit  awards 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000.  These 
include  four  sterling  silver  medals 
for  winners  in  each  county;  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  the  next  National 
Club  Congress,  Chicago,  for  State 
winners,  and  eight  $300  scholarships 
to  be  presented  to  a  blue  award  group 
select  from  the  State  winners.  R.  w.  d. 


It  pays  to  start  the  dairy  herd  with  well  bred  individuals  carrying  the  in¬ 
herent  factors  for  high  production.  David  Frey  tag,  10,  Kirksville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  good  start  for  his  future  herd  of  Jerseys  in  this 
nice  heifer  calf ,  which  placed  well  on  last  year’s  4-H  Club  circuit. 
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Only  properly  cooled  milk  is  Quality  Milk 

0! 

POLAR* COLD 

Booster  Sprays 


Quick ,  Constant, 
Neck-High  Cooling! 

Floods  continuous  icy  spray 
over  can  necks  when  less 
than  normal  loads  are 
cooled.  Assists  in  quick,  effi¬ 
cient,  neck-high  cooling, 
regardless  of  water  level  or 
cabinet  loading.  Circulates 
80  gallons  of  cold  water  per 
minute. 


ANOTHER 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ACCESSORY 


EZdoestT  HOIST* 

For  Westingboose  Milk  Coolers 

Saves  Time  and  Energy: 

Does  away  with  back  strain 
.  .  .  backaches.  So  simple  a 
child  can  hoist  heavy  milk 
cans.  Just  hook  up  the  can, 
turn  the  crank  ...  up  and 
into  the  Cooler  goes  the  can. 
Self-locking  ...  no  danger 
of  slipping.  Tough,  galvan¬ 
ized,  woven-wire  cable  for 
heavy  loads,  long  life. 

*SEE  THESE  NEW  ACCESSORIES  AND  MILK 
COOLERS  AT  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE 
DEALER  TODAT 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Want,  in  23  Cities  ,  Office*  Everywhere 


When  Mastitis  Strikes 

(Continued  from  Page  251) 
only  means  of  successfully  controll¬ 
ing  mastitis  in  the  dairy  herd.  As 
previously  mentioned,  treatment  is 
of  little  avail  unless  the  causative 
factors  are  likewise  eliminated,  es¬ 
pecially  as  one  attack  predisposes  to 
another. 

New  York  State  Mastitis  Program 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  factors 
relative  to  the  control  and  possible 
elimination  of  mastitis  in  so  far  as 
possible,  from  the  dairy  herds  of  New 
York  State,  an  ^appropriation  was 
made  by  the  State  legislature  in  the 
Spring  of  1946  to  inaugurate  a 
mastitis  control  program.  Since  that 
time  a  central  laboratory  for  this 
work  has  been  established  at  Ithaca, 
and  also  five  regional  laboratories 
located  at  East  Aurora,  Erie  County; 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County;  King¬ 
ston,  Ulster  County;  Farmingdtele, 
Nassau  County;  and  Earlville,  Madi¬ 
son  County.  Dr.  M.  G.  Fincher, 
Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  is  the 
director  of  this  program.  The  labora¬ 
tory  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  James 
M.  Murphy,  who  cooperates  with 
technicians  and  veterinarians  in  the 
field;  the  supervising  veterinarian  of 
field  work  is  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges. 

Representative  dairy  herds  in  each 
of  these  areas,  with  the  approval  of 
the  owners,  will  be  studied  and 
treated  in  order  to  obse'rve  the  best 
and  most  economical  ways  to  eradi¬ 
cate  mastitis.  All  treatments  in  herds 
under  investigation  will  be  recorded, 
along  with  the  diagnosis,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  accumulate  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  on  Ihe  efficiency  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  Demonstrations  showing  re¬ 
sults  obtained  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  all 
farmers  who  care  to  attend.  As 
proven  methods  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  treatments  and  prevention  be¬ 
come  established,  it  is  possible  that 
the  services  of  these  regional  labora¬ 
tories  may  be  extended  to  help 
eradicate  mastitis  from  all  the  dairy 
herds  of  New  York  State. 

Treatments  for  Mastitis 

Several  drugs  and  medicinal  prepa¬ 
rations  have  come  on  the  market 
during  the  past  few  years  which  have 
been  helpful  in  treating  some  cases 
of  infectious  mastitis.  However,  none 
of  them  have  yet  proven  to  be  speci¬ 
fic  in  100  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The 
latest  and  most  successful  drug  being 
used  is  penicillin,  and  its  effective¬ 
ness  has  still  further  been  increased 
by  using  it  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  newer  sulfonamides,  called 
sulfamethazine.  A  recent  report  from 
a  large  dairy  herd,  where  mastitis 
was  proving  to  be  a  costly  and 
troublesome  problem,  shows  that 
intra-mammary  injections  of  sulfa¬ 
methazine  and  penicillin,  when  com¬ 
bined,  broadened  the  effectiveness  of 
both  these  drugs.  Where  the  udder 
is  too  congested  to  permit  injections, 
proper  dosage  orally  with  sulfa¬ 
methazine  has  in  many  cases  allevi¬ 
ated  the  condition  so  that  later  udder 
infusions  could  be  administered.  Old 
chronic  cases  do  not  respond  as 
favorably  as  those  not  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  always  advisable  to  employ 
the  services  of  a  veterinarian  in  ad¬ 
ministering  any  drug  when  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis. 

A  recent  report  on  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
dairy  herd  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  shows 
that  penicillin  was  found  to  be  more 
effective  against  some  types  of  in¬ 
fecting  mastitis  organisms  than 
against  others.  As  an  illustration,  it 
was  effective  in  91  per  cent  of  the 
“strep”  infections,  85  per  cent  of  the 
“staph”  infections,  94  per  cent  of  the 
coliform  infections,  100  per  cent  of 
the  yeast  infections,  and  33  per  cent 
of  the  unidentified  cocci  infections. 
Mastitis  will  continue  to  be  a  leading 
disease  problem  in  our  dairy  herds 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 


Meat  Cuts  From  a  Pig 

Can  you  tell  me  approximately 
what  would  be  the  breakdown  per¬ 
centages  in  meat  cuts  from  a  live  pig? 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J.  a.  a. 

The  approximate  breakdown  in 
percentages  for  meat  cuts  from  a  live 
pig  would  be  an  average  of  ham  14 
to  19  per  cent,  shoulder  11  to  16  per 
cent,  bacon  nine  per  cent,  loin  10  per 
cent,  fat  15  per  cent,  lean  trimmings 
four  per  cent,  jowl  two  per  cent, 
spare  ribs  two  per  cent,  feet  and  tail 
two  per  cent,  neck  bone  one  per  cent, 
face  four  per  cent.  The  remaining 
percentage  includes  loss  in  dressing. 


■*  INIE  MONEY 


you  SAVE  BOTH 

uutk  the  NEW  don.<L<z  MILKER 


It’s  NEW!  It’s 

SENSATIONAL! 
It’s  the  dairy¬ 

man’s  dream!  It’s 
the  end  of  in¬ 
spection  troubles ! 
No  more  “rejec¬ 
tions”  on  high 
bacteria  count.  No 

at 

to  -  clean 
no  more 
milkers  all 


WASHER 


more  “cussing” 


(minutes 

hard  - 
places, 
new  Conde  taking 
way  apart. 

No  matter  what  make  of  milker 
you  have,  this  new  Conde 
Washer  will  clean  it  quicker, 
more  simply,  more  thoroughly. 
Don’t  waste  up  to  an  hour,  with 
inferior  results,  when  a  Conde 
Washer  will  wash  2  single  units 
better  in  5  or  10  minutes,  with¬ 
out  taking  apart. 

Learn  about  this  revolutionary 
washer !  Think  of  it  —  warm  or 
cool  water,  with  detergent,  under 
forced  circulation,  reaches  every 
part  touched  by  milk,  cleanses 
thoroughly,  in  a  matter  of 
minutes ! 

Time  is  Money.  Save  it.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for  folder  “How 
to  Save  $365  a  year.” 


•  No  Milk  Stone 

•  Cleaner,  Bacteria-Free  Milk 
•  Uses  Warm  or  Cool  Water 

•  Less  Work  —  Automatic 
•  Rubbers  Last  Longer 
O  Cleans  Any  Milker 


FAMOUS 

Cortdz 

MILKER 


Ask  us  about 
the  “World’s 
Finest  Milking 
Equipment’ 
noted  for  Per¬ 
formance,  Dependability  and 
Cleanliness. 


@.o+t<L 


C  Milking  Machine  Co.Jnc.  Sherri  1 1,  New  York 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING  EQUIPMENT 


FREE 


Illustrated 


CATALOG 


Economy-minded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choosa  this  practical 
fence  for  homes, 
estates  and  farms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2.  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


-  *  ARNOLD-D AIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YOiRK 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


Iff. 

A  faster  brush  cutter  and  nther 

wood  sawing  machine.  Pro- 

pels  itself  while  cutting  **■■■■*■.. LlK#  It. 
saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 


pulley  for  belt  work. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1477 


Brush  Are..  Ottawa.  Kansas 


15,000  Square  Feet  Re-used  CHICKEN  WIRE 

6  ft.  high  size  1  in.  and  1*4  in.  16  gauge,  like  new, 
reasonable.  Full  line  of  USED  LUMBER  and  TIMBER 
for  sale  reasonable,  in  all  sizes. 

CANNAVO  DEMOLITION  COMPANY 
912  Sound  View  Ave.,  Bronx  61,  N.  Y.  Tivoli  2-4141 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address. 

WIG.  ABINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


•  War  Surplus  Bargains* 

10  pc.  box  wrench  set  — •  Plorab,  Ylech  and  Snap-on. 
1%  x  1  7/16  to  %  x  7/16.  Every  wrench  guaranteed 
against  breakage  for  life.  List  price  $26.00  your  cost 
Only  $6.95  —  6  pc.  set  only  $2.45.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded.  Other  tool  bar¬ 
gains.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 

BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies.  ’ 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  NJ, 


does  BETTER  JOB 
at  a 

LOWER  PRICE 


"IRELAND."  fatten. 


BENNETT- IRELAND  INC. 


me 


A 


NORWICH.  NEW  YORK 
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with  a 


CASE^  Combine 


Clean  Work  to  sove  more  seeds  ond  grain  ^ 

- 3 

Steady  Going  to  save  time,  finish  faster /  V 


Low  Upkeep  to  save  money 
Long  Life  to  save  depreciation 


•  You  get  dear  ’Velvet’’  when  you  get  extra  bushels  of 
yield  out  of  the  straw.  That’s  how  the  extra  threshing  power 
in  the  cylinder  of  the  Case  "A”  combine  puts  extra  dollars 
in  your  bank  account — how  its  full-length  straw  rack  shakes 
extra  pennies  into  your  pocket. 

From  the  finest  flower  seeds  to  big,  brittle  lima  beans, 
from  fluffy  grass  seed  to  the  toughest  rice,  the  Model  "A” 
has  proved  its  power  to  get  grains  and  seeds  out  of  heads 
and  hulls,  to  make  the  most  of  every  crop  under  every 
condition. 

Instead  of  costing  you  more,  it  costs  you  less  to  harvest 
with  a  Case  "A.”  Its  ability  to  keep  going  shortens  your 
harvest,  reduces  risk  of  loss  from  lodging  or  shattering,  cuts 
down  the  days  of  labor  required.  Its  ENDURANCE  saves 
you  money  on  upkeep,  gives  you  extra  years  of  use  from 
your  investment. 

Ask  experienced  owners  of  this  6-foot  "A”  why  they  so 
often  call  it  the  '’most  capable  combine  ever  built.”  Let 
your  Case  dealer  show  you  the  extra  strength  of  its  angle- 
steel  frame  supporting  every  bearing,  the  dozens  of  ways 
it’s  built  ”a  bit  better  than  might  seem  necessary.” 

For  every  acreage,  every  size  trac¬ 
tor,  there’s  a  Case  combine — the 
low-cost  5-foot  "F-2”  for  power- 
take-off  operation;  the  9-foot 
"M-2”  and  12-foot  "K-2”  for  fast 
work  on  big  acreages;  self-propel¬ 
led  models  in  9  and  12-foot  sizes. 
All  have  Case  "air-lift”  cleaning. 
Write  for  catalog;  mention  size  to 
fit  your  farm,  also  any  size  tractor, 
any  implements  you  need.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  D-71,  Racine,  Wis. 


Grange  News 

After  a  long  period  of  research,  a 
comprehensive  80  year  history  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has 
been  completed.  This  long  anticipated 
work  is  entitled,  “The  Grange  — 
Friend  of  the  Farmer.”  For  fully  two 
years  the  work  on  this  nistory  has 
been  in  progress.  Its  author  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  long  the  managing  editor 
of  The  National  Grange  Monthly,  and 
for  34  years  High  Priest  of  Demeter 
and  now  High  Priest  Emeritus,  pre¬ 
sents  the  complete  story  of  a  great 
American  fraternity  —  its  courageous 
beginnings,  its  rapid  growth,  its 
period  of  depression  and  its  return 
to  prosperity  and  influence.  This 
book  is  well  illustrated,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  by  chapters,  that  reference 
can  readily  be  made  to  any  one  of 
the  numerous  phases  of  Grange  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  invaluable  for  those  de¬ 
siring  facts  about  the  Grange  to  pre¬ 
pare  historical  sketches  for  anni¬ 
versaries  and  similar  occasions. 

The  National  Grange  contests  and 
projects  which  have  been  recently 
announced  for  1949  include:  (1)  A 
National  Grange  Quartette  Contest. 
This  will  be  repeated  with  the  same 
rules  as  last  year  except  that  the  re¬ 
quired  song  will  be  “Home  On  The 
Range.”  The  national  meeting  will  be 
held  in  California  in  1949.  (2) 

National  Grange  Highway  Safety 
Essay  Contest.  This  project  which  has 
been  canned  on  for  more  than  24 
years,  will  oe  repeated  with  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  rules.  The  subject 
of  the  essay  will  be  changed  and  de¬ 
tails  will  be  published  in  the  1949 
National  Lecturer’s  Handbook.  For 
many  years  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
winner  of  this  contest  a  $50  savings 
bond  and  an  all-expense  trip  to  the 
National  Grange  meeting,  has  been 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  mother 
or  father  of  the  winning  contestant. 
These  two  have  been  entertained  at 
the  Grange  headquarter  hotel;  all 
expenses  including  meals,  railroad 
fare,  hotel  and  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  are  provided.  There  is  also 
provided  a  $50  bond  for  the  subordi¬ 
nate  lecturer  of  the  winning  con¬ 
testant,  plus  a  $50  bond  for  the  state 
lecturer  of  the  winning  contestant. 
(3)  Booster  Night  Contest.  There  will 
be  two  important  changes  in  this 
outstanding  Grange  event.  The  time 
in  which  the  program  may  be  given 
and  still  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
contest  will  run  from  September  15 
to  October  15.  Secondly,  reports  from 
subordinate  lecturers  will  go  first  to 
state  lecturers  to  be  judged,  and  only 
the  State  winning  reports  will  be  sent 
to  the  national  lecturer.  Minor 
changes  in  the  score  card  and  in  the 
date  of  rendering  the  report  will  be 
announced  about  August  15.  (4) 

Achievement  Project.  This  project  in 
which  many  more  Granges  should 
participate  wiil  be  conducted  along 
much  the  same  lines.  There  will  be 
one  important  difference:  the  awards 
will  be  based  on  points  earned  with 
each  of  the  various  items  given  a 
number  of  points.  Total  points  will 
determine  the  placing  of  the  Grange 
as  to  first  place  award  or  second  or 
honorable  mention.  The  items  will  be 
listed  in  the  1949  National  Lecturer’s 
Handbook.  (5)  Marketing  Study.  By 
action  of  the  delegates  at  the  1948 
Portland  session,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Grange  is  in¬ 
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structed  to  take  such  steps  as  seem 
practicable  to  initiate  a  study  of  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  and  the 
national  lecturer  is  requested  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  developing  a  series  of  study 
programs  for  use  by  subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges.  (6)  Conservation. 
Essay  Contest.  This  contest  author¬ 
ized  by  action  of  the  delegates,  if  a 
suitable  sponsor  can  be  found,  will  be 
a  contest  for  youth,  not  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  but  also  other 
youth  who  can  be  reached  by 
Granges.  If  the  Grange  is  successful 
in  working  out  plans,  as  now  seems 
likely,  the  contest  will  be  conducted 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Essay  Contest  and 
with  substantial  awards  being  off¬ 
ered.  (7)  Community  Service  Con¬ 
test.  This  project  carried  on  in  1948 
in  cooperation  with  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  plan  is  to  repeat  this 
project  much  along  the  same  lines  as 
1948.  Every  Grange  should  plan  to 
enter  this  contest  and  carry  on  a 
worthwhile  program  of  community 
service.  While  the  awards  are  attrac¬ 
tive,  many  of  the  reports  last  year 
stated:  “Whether  we  win  an  award 
or  not,  we  have  been  amply  repaid 
for  the  effort  expended.” 


A  splendid  program  was  recently 
given  at  the  Lake  Placid  High 
School  auditorium.  The  members 
heard  Philip  Zuckerman  win  the 
New  York  State  Grange  speaking 
contest.  He  represepted  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Cobleskill.  Robert  E.  Francis  of 
Morrisville  was  runner-up.  The  boys 
received  respectively  gold  and  silver 
medals.  Winning  honorable  mention 
and  bronze  medals  were  Charles 
Vandermeer,  3rd,  Morrisville;  Claude 
Lee,  Jr.,  Alfred;  and  Clyde  Avery, 
Delhi. 

The  New  York  State  Juvenile 
Contest  for  making  hostess  aprons  by 
girls  12  to  14  years  old  was  won  by 
Janet  Barnes,  Malone,  Franklin 
County;  second  and  third  were:  Clara 
Mallery,  Susquehanna  Valley, 
Broome  County,  and  Christol  Spang, 
Climax,  Greene  County.  The  Service 
and  Hospitality  Comittee  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  New  York  State  winners 
in  the  National  Blouse  Contest.  They 
are  (fancy  blouses):  Mrs.  Clifford 
Kelsey,  Hamptonburg  Grange, 
Goshen,  Orange  County,  $15;  Miss 
Helen  Bohack,  Enfield,  Valley 
Grange,  Tompkins  County,  $10;  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Robertson,  Lockport, 
Niagara  County,  $5,00 


The  four  largest  Grange  States  in 
point  of  membership  are  New  York, 
with  142,000  members;  Ohio,  120,000; 
Pennsylvania,  100,000;  and  Maine, 
60,000.  This  total  means  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  Grange  member¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  is  found  in 
this  quartet  of  States.  A  significant 
happening  of  the  past  year,  in  New 
England  Grange  membership,  is  the 
fact  that  Maine  went  over  the  top 
at  60,000,  and  similarly  Massachusetts 
at  50,000.  At  the  present  rate  of 
Grange  growth  throughout  its  37 
organized  States,  it  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  that  by  the  close  of  the  year 
1950,  the  long  sought  million  mark 
may  be  reached. 


■  *  •-  *V 
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When  pasture  begins  to  get  short  and  dry  with  the  advancing  season,  grass 
silage  helps  to  keep  the'  cows  in  good  condition  mid  top  production.  Here  is 
the  mixed  Holstein  and  Jersey  herd  of  Gerald  Trowbridge ,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  shown  on  late  Summer  pasture. 
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From  A  Hillside  Farm 

Several  years  of  work  done  by 
various  experiment  stations,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  many  farmers, 
show  that  it  is  practical,  and  often 
very  profitable,  to  fertilize  permanent 
pasture.  More  often  than  not  land 
which  had  been  used  for  permanent 
pasture,  and  which  has  not  been 
fertilized,  has  a  very  thin  sod  with 
almost  no  clover  plants  and  the  grass 
plants  are  small  and  weak.  Where 
the  soil  is  reasonably  free  from  rocks, 
the  quickest  results  are  obtained  by 
plowing,  applying  limestone  and 
fertilizer,  then  seeding  a  mixture  of 
clover  and  grass  seed  with  a  nurse 
crop  such  as  oats.  The  nurse  crop  can 
be  fed  off  the  year  the  work  is  done, 
thus  furnishing  considerable  grazing; 
there  will  be  a  good  sod  to  produce 
feed  in  the  future.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  stock  is  not  allowed  to 
graze  too  long  and  damage  the  stand 
of  clover  and  grasses. 

The  composition  of  the  seed  mix¬ 
ture  used  will  vary  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  soil  and  the  latitude 
where  the  seeding  is  being  done.  In 
each  locality  the  county  agent  can 
give  information  as  to  a  suitable 
mixture.  In  any  case  it  should  include 
some  ladino  clover;  one  pound,  or  at 
the  most  two,  per  acre  is  enough  in 
the  mixture  of  seed.  In  the  past  many 
have  used  more  ladino  seed  than  was 
needed,  thus  making  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  for  themselves,  also  making  it 
harder  for  other  farmers  to '  get  the 
seed  they  needed. 

On  many  farms,  especially  here  in 
the  Northeast,  what  has  been  used  as 
permanent  pasture  is  so  rocky  that 
plowing  is  not  practical.  Yet,  the 
geography  of  the  farm,  if  we  may  use 
that  term,  is  such  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  abandon  this  old  pasture 
and  take  some  field,  or  fields,  to  re¬ 
place  it.  The  old  pasture  is  so  badly 
run  out  that  it  produces  little  feed, 
mostly  of  poor  quality.  Actually  it 
is  merely  a  place  where  animals  can 
exercise.  Nevertheless  these  old 
pastures  can,  profitably,  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  quantity  of  excellent 
feed. 

Where  pastures  are  overgrown 
with  juniper  or  savin,  the  first  step 
toward  improvement  is  to  get  rid  of 
these  bushes.  The  best  method  we 
have  seen  is  to  burn  them  with  a 
flame  thrower.  Ideal  conditions  for 
burning  require  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  be  slightly  moist  so  that 
the  fire  cannot  run.  A  day  without 
wind  is  preferable,  because  clumps 
of  juniper  burn  with  intense  heat, 
and  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind 
may  shift  the  flames  and  the  operator 
may  be  badly  burned.  The  burning 
can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year 
when  conditions  are  favorable. 
Where  the  bushes  do  not  carry  a 
crop  of  berries,  they  can  be  cut,  piled 
and  burned.  But  if  they  are  loaded 
with  berries,  many  of  these  would 
be  shaken  off,  only  to  germinate  in  a 
few  months,  and  there  would  soon  be 
more  bushes  than  before.  By  using 
the  flame  thrower,  the  berries  are 
burned  and  we  are  rid  of  them. 

A  first  step  in  a  pasture  fertili¬ 
zation  program  might  be  to  apply  a 
ton  of  limestone  to  the  acre.  Our  soil 
in  Maine  needs  magnesium  badly,  so 
we  find  it  best  to  use  magnesian 
limestone.  Three  hundred  pounds  of 
7-7-7,  or  an  equal  amount  of  plant 
food  in  some  other  combination,  per 


acre,  is  a  good  start  for  fertilizer. 
The  ideal  time  to  apply  it  is  just  as 
soon  as  the  snow  leaves  in  the  Spring. 
A  pound  of  ladino  or  honeysuckle 
clover  to  the  acre,  sown  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone,  will  make  a  good 
mixture  in  the  sod  after  it  has  had 
time  to  develop.  Ladino  cloves  gives 
best  results  where  the  soil  is  moist; 
where  the  soil  gets  quite  dry  at 
times,  honeysuckle  clover  does  not 
kill  out  so  easily. 

Although  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  feed  produced  even  during  the 
following  Summer,  a  greater  increase 
will  come  the  next  year.  If  anf  equal 
quantity  of  plant  food  is  applied  each 
Spring,  and  an  application  of  lime¬ 
stone  every  three  or  four  years,  under 
most  conditions  there  will  be  steady 
improvement  in  the  sod  and  in  the 
quantity  of  feed  produced.  Once  we 
have  a  good  stand  of  the  clovers  in 
the  sod,  150  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  or  200  pounds  of  0-10-10,  per 
acre,  will  take  the  place  of  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  very  ijicely  and  will 
promote  the  growth  of  the  clovers. 
It  is  important  that  stock  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  graze  it  too  closely.  Even  a 
good  sod  on  fertile  soil  is  ruined  if 
it  is  grazed  down  to  the  roots. 

Research  work  has  shown  that  on 
established  sods  the  limestone  and 
fertilizer  may  be  applied  in  the  Fall 
with  good  results  if  put  on  before  the 
ground  freezes.  Applied  in  the  Fall, 
the  plant  food  is  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  plants  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  The  tests 
indicates  that  under  average  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  no  greater  leaching  of 
plant  food  on  most  soils  where  appli¬ 
cations  are  put  on  in  the  Fall  than 
there  is  when  applied  in  the  Spring. 
In  either  case  a  heavy  rain,  following 
soon  after  the  fertilizer  is  put  on,  will 
result  in  some  leaching.  A  light  rain, 
however,  helps  get  the  plant  food 
down  to  the  grass  roots.  The  soil  in 
the  Fall  usually  is  firm  enough  so 
that  trucks  or  teams  can  get  over 
the  pasture  to  distribute  the  lime¬ 
stone  and  fertilizer,  while  in  the 
Spring  the  soil  might  be  too  soft  to 
drive  over  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  snow  is  gone.  Light  to 
moderate  applications  of  fertilizer 
each  year  will  improve  the  sod  faster 
than  a  heavy  application  one  year 
and  then  omitting  it  entirely  for  a 
year  or  two.  Harry  L.  Smith 


New  Holstein  Champion 

Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Bertha, 
classified  “Very  Good,”  recently  be¬ 
came  the  new  N.  Y.  State  champion 
senior  four-year-old  for  butterfat  in 
365  days  on  3X  milkings.  Her  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  record  is  20,255 
pounds  of  milk,  959.1  pounds  of 
butterfat  (4.7  per  cent)  at  four  years 
nine  months.  Bertha  is  a  daughter  of 
Mont  vie  Chieftain  7  th.  Bertha’s  new 
championship  gives  to  Knollwood 
Farms,  owned  by  Daniel  I.  Mayrie, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y,  and  the  “Chieftain 
7th”  daughters  quite  a  unique  dis¬ 
tinction.  Of  the  seven  365-day  3X  fat 
championships  possible  in  New  York 
State,  “Chieftain  7th”  daughters  hold 
five  of  them  (all  of  those  above  the 
two-year-old  group) ;  Knollwood 
Farms  has  bred  the  animals  that 
hold  four  of  these  records  and  owns 
two  ot  them. 


>with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  breakdowns  this  spring... put  a 
tractor  out  of  use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don’t  risk  this  threat 
to  bigger  cash  crops.  Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines  now  and  regularly  with  ESSOLUBE  HD 
Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this  protection  in  two  ways: 

1  •  Contains  special  detergent  that  helps  keep  valves,  rings, 
pistons  and  upper  engine  surfaces  free  from  harmful  sludge 
and  varnish. 

jtm  Stays  full-bodied  at  high  temperatures,  flows  freely  when  mo¬ 
tor  is  cold . . .  for  all-around  engine  protection  in  any  weather. 


I 
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See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES  — strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti¬ 
knock  under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  — a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE  — long- 
lasting,  adhesive  grease  that 
stays  on  the  job  under  rough 
going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


You  can  depend  on 


FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


knollwood  Rag  Apple  Bertha,  owned  by  Daniel  I.  Mayne,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  new  butterfat  champion  for  New  York  State,  with  her  recently  com- 
Vwted  record  of  20,255  pounds  of  milk  containing  959.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we.  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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Governor  Dewey  Wanted  a  Milk 
“Study”  —  and  He  Got  It 

rpHE  Erwin  Commission  Report  that  has 
JL  been  so  long  awaited  —  four  years  to  be 
exact  —  was  finally  unveiled  to  the  public  last 
month.  It  is  even  worse  than  was  thought 
possible  by  those  who  have  been  following 
the  Commission’s  backings  and  fillings  and 
who  had  gradually  come  not  to  expect  very 
much.  Full  of  vague  generalities,  grammar 
school  explanations  and  a  few  puzzling 
statistics,  the  report  is  superficial,  misleading 
and  useless.  It  can  therefore  be  placed  where 
it  rightly  belongs  —  far  back  on  the  shelf  of 
forgotten  state  archives. 

What  farmers  and  consumers  wanted  and 
needed  was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
milk  price  spread  that  would  disclose  either 
an  unjustified  spread  in  price  between  what 
the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives,  or,  if  the  spread  was  found  to  be 
insignificant,  the  necessary  ways  and  means 
to  streamline  the  milk  distribution  system. 
What  the  Erwin  Commission  has  given  them 
is  merely  an  accountant’s  analysis  of  dealer 
costs  in  bringing  a  quart  of  milk  from  the 
barn  to  the  doorstep;  a  report  based  on  the 
dealers’  own  figures,  presumably  accepted  by 
the  accountants  at  their  face  value  without 
question. 

These  expert  analysts  and  their  super¬ 
visors,  paid  close  to  $200,000  of  public  moneys, 
report  that  metropolitan  milk  dealers  earn  an 
average  profit,  before  taxes,  of  .2  of  a  cent 
per  quart  on  the  sale  of  fluid  milk.  Nowhere 
is  it  explained  how  this  average  profit  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  only  information  given  is  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  profit  and  loss  range  on  sales  of 
approved  and  homogenized  milk  to  homes 
(from  loss  of  .838  cents  to  profit  of  2.102 
cents),  and  also  to  stores  (from  loss  of  2.091 
cents  to  profit  of  1.644  cents).  How  an  aver¬ 
age  profit  of  .2  of  one  cent  is  derived  from 
these  figures,  if  they  are  properly  weighted 
to  reflect  the  predominance  of  homogenized 
milk  sales  through  stores,  is  not  explained. 
We  figure  that  the  profit,  on  the  dealers’  own 
figures,  is  closer  to  .65  of  a  cent  per  quart. 

Particularly  enlightening  is  a  comparison  of 
Dr.  Leland  Spencer’s  reports  with  this  latest 
survey.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago  Dr. 
Spencer’s  dealer-financed  study  showed  a 
profit,  before  taxes,  of  .9  of  a  cent  on  fluid 
milk.  The  Erwin  report  says  it  is  only  .2  of 
a  cent.  Two  months  ago,  Dr.  Spencer  reported 
that  the  average  dealer  profit  per  quart  of 
milk  products  (not  fluid  milk  alone)  was  only 
.4  of  a  cent.  If  the  Erwin  Commission’s  figures 
on  fluid  milk  profits  means  anything,  then 
the  dealer  profit  on  every  quart  of  milk 
equivalent  made  up  into  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  is  also  only  .2  of  a  cent.  Will  any  milk 
dealer  in  New  York  City  or  elsewhere,  large 
or  small,  swear  to  that  as  a  true  figure? 

Equally  interesting  is  the  Commission’s 
failure  to  include  homogenizing  costs  in  its 
breakdown  of  dealer  expense.  This  must  mean 
that  homogenization  costs  the  dealers  nothing, 
although  many  dealers  are  still  charging  an 
extra  penny  premium;  in  other  words,  one 
full  penny  extra  in  price  at  no  extra  cost. 
Typical  of  the  “kid  glove”  manner  in  which 


it  has  handled  the  dealers  throughout  its  en¬ 
tire  report,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  to 
point  out  that  “cost  differences”  of  homogen¬ 
ized  milk  were  not  equal  to  “price  differences.” 
Since  when  is  timidity  the  guiding  factor  in  a 
legislative  investigation? 

Without  specifying  how  or  where  it  can  be 
done,  the  Commission  says  that  substantial 
reductions  in  the  price  spread  can  be  effected. 
Asked  how  much  he  thought  the  price  could 
be  reduced,  Senator  Erwin  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Half  a  cent  a  quart”;  not  realizing, 
apparently,  that  without  his  Commission’s 
assistance  or  the  benefit  of  its  unknown 
recommendations,  the  dealers  reduced  their 
price  spread  on  February  1  after  Commissioner 
Murtagh  did  some  real  investigating  on  his 
own.  If  all  that  the  Erwin  Commission  can 
promise,  after  its  $200,000  study  of  the  spread, 
is  a  half  cent  reduction  which  has  already 
been  obtained,  it  becomes  pretty  difficult  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  Commission  in 
any  capacity.  Can  it  explain  how,  -with  an 
average  profit  of  only  .2  of  a  cent  per  quart  be¬ 
fore  taxes,  and  with  no  visible  cut  in  their 
costs  to  date,  the  dealers  were  able  to  give  up 
a  half  cent  of  their  spread  voluntarily? 

The  truly  unfortunate  aspect  cf  this  whole 
report  is  the  Commission’s  failure  to  do  the 
kind  of  a  job  it  could  have  done  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  opportunities  it  had  at  hand.  They 
have  been  guilty  of  suspicious  delaying  tactics 
all  along,  useless  expenditures  of  money  for 
nothing  more  than  only  a  fair  accounting  re¬ 
port,  and,  above  all,  the  failure  to  make  use 
of  their  wide  subpoena  powers  which  could 
have  dug  out  the  real  facts. 

For  all  this,  the  sole  blame  can  be  placed 
on  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  It  was  he  who 
continually  emphasized  the  need  for  a  “study,” 
instead  of  a  full  dress  investigation  with  a 
fearless  use  of  the  subpoena.  The  Commission 
has  done  exactly  as  ordered  and  directed  by 
the  Governor,  so  now  he  has  the  study  he 
wanted.  Presumably  he  is  satisfied,  but 
whether  he  is  or  not,  the  burden  is  squarely 
on  his  shoulders  to  explain  to  disappointed 
producers  and  consumers  why  he,  the  erst¬ 
while  racket-buster,  failed  to  instruct  this 
Commission  to  tear  into  the  milk  price  spread 
and  get  all  the  facts. 


The  Budget  is  Trimmed 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many  a  year,  the  job 
of  budget  pruning,  so  distasteful  to  most 
politicians,  was  actually  undertaken  this  year 
in  Albany  and  turned  out  to  be  successful. 
The  new  year’s  budget  which,  as  proposed  by 
Governor  Dewey,  was  at  an  all-time  high, 
has  been  trimmed  by  some  48  million  dollars, 
resulting  in  an  elimination  of  an  increased 
gasoline  tax  and  a  10  per  cent  saving  in  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

True,  percentage  wise  the  reduction  is 
small  —  only  about  five  and  one-half  per  cent. 
But,  regardless  of  size,  it  represents  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  trend  that  has  been  followed  much 
too  faithfully- by  governments  in  recent  years, 
of  trying  to  increase  their  powers  through  the 
increase  of  the  tax  toll. 

Too  many  in  high  office  conceive  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  be  all  things  to  all  people  at  all 
times.  Unfortunately,  too  many  people  en¬ 
courage  this  tendency  and  look  upon  it  as  their 
due.  They  seem  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  exchange  for  security,  and  to  them 
the  government  is  the  sole  source  of  relief.  It 
is  those  people  who  will  boast  the  loudest  that 
the  government  owes  them  a  living,  yet  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that  they  are  giving  up  any¬ 
thing  in  return.  And  so  the  process  continues 
on,  each  aiding  and  abetting  the  other  —  more 
people  preferring  to  be  leaners  instead  of 
lifters,  and  government  taking  to  itself  more 
power,  more  revenues  and  more  control,  until 
the  final,  inevitable  step  when  everyone  is 
turned  over,  quietly  but  securely,  to  the 
welfare  state. 

The  sooner  people  come  to  realize  that  a 
welfare  state  is  nothing  but  a  slave  state  —  of 
which  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  world 
today  —  the  sooner  will  we  return  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  true  concepts  of  democracy  where 
people  can  speak  and  not  be  silenced,  where 
they  can  act  and  not  be  fettered. 

The  support  which  the  people  of  New  York 
State  have  given  to  those  lawmakers  who  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
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opposition  to  Governor  Dewey’s  grandiose 
budget  plans,  was  responsible  for  the  good 
fight  that  was  won  in  Albany.  It  can  well  be 
a  turning  point  in  our  slow  drift  toward  the 
welfare  state. 


Penna.  Dealers  More  Efficient 

■piGURES  recently  compiled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Milk  Control  Commission  do  not 
speak  very  well  for  the  efficiency  of  milk 
distribution  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

During  1947,  New  York  City  consumers 
paid  a  monthly  average  of  20  cents  a  quart  for 
standard  milk,  compared  to  18%  cents  paid  by 
Philadelphia  consumers.  New  York  producers 
received  a  weighted  average  price  of  $4.45  for 
100  pounds  of  milk,  compared  to  $4.91  paid  to 
Pennsylvania  producers.  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
sumers  paid  $12,920,000  less  than  New  York 
consumers,  and  Pennsylvania  producers  re¬ 
ceived  $14,942,000  more  than  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  same  types  and  quantities  of 
milk  produced  and  consumed. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  Pennsylvania 
consumer  paid  18.5  cents  a  quart,  compared 
to  10.45  a  quart  received  by  Pennsylvania 
producers.  The  price  to  New  York  consumers, 
however,  was  20  cents  a  quart,  while  pro¬ 
ducers  received  only  9.47  cents  a  quart.  The 
result  —  a  dealer  spread  of  8.05  cents  in 
Pennsylvania  against  a  dealer  spread  of  10.53 
cents  in  New  York. 

Many  of  the  dealer  companies  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  market  also  do  business  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Question  No.  1  — 
Why  does  it  cost  them  two  cents  a  quart  more 
to  distribute  milk  in  New  York  than  it  does 
in  Pennsylvania?  Question  No.  2  —  If  the 
Erwin  Commision  is  so  befuddled  as  to  where 
milk  economies  can  be  effected  in  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  even  though  it  has 
spent  close  to  $200,000  to  find  out,  why  didn’t 
they  take  a  trip  down  to  Pennsylvania  and 
learn  how  it  is  done  there? 


Report  on  1949  Plantings 

THE  March  1  crop  report,  just  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  indi¬ 
cates  caution  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  their 
planning  for  this  year’s  crops. 

Except  for  Winter  wheat  acreage,  already 
estimated  at  81,670,000  acres,  or  four  million 
more  than  the  1948  crop,  and  also  for  a  slight 
increase  in  hay  production,  all  1949  plantings 
of  major  crops  will  be  less  than  last  year. 

Farmers  expect  to  plant  84,809,000  acres  to 
corn,  about  1.6  per  cent  less  than  in  1948, 
which  produced  the  largest  corn  crop  on 
record.  The  prospective  Spring  wheat  acre¬ 
age  was  reported  at  20,300,000  acres,  which 
would  be  some  700,000  acres  less  than  last 
year.  Other  estimates  are  as  follows:  Oats  — 
44,506,000  acres  in  1949,  44,529,000  in  1948; 
soybeans  —  11,278,000  (1949),  11,733,000 

(1948);  hay  — 73,718,000  (1949),  73,616,000 
(1948);  sorghums — 12,144,000  (1949),  13,- 
813,000  (1948);  potatoes  —  1,980,000  (1949), 
2,127,000  (1948);  barley  —  11,885,000  (1949), 
13,295,000  (1948);  dry  beans  —  1,834,000 

(1949),  1,971,000  (1948). 

This  slight  retrenchment  by  farmers  is  wise. 
They  are  not  being  panicked  by  the  trend  of 
the  past  two  months,  as  so  many  business  men 
seem  to  be.  They  realize  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  levelling  off  in  business  activity  from 
the  artificially  stimulated  high  point  of  our 
postwar  economy.  Besides,  they  see  no  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  in  their  own  production  costs. 

They  are  therefore  adjusting  themselves 
gradually  and  sensibly,  as  they  should. 


Brevities 

“They  helped  every  one  his  neighbour;  and 
every  one  said  to  his  brother.  Be  of  good  cour¬ 
age.”  —  Isa.  41:6. 

When  culling  pullets  from  the  laying  flock,  dis¬ 
card  the  birds  that  are  undersized,  shallow  bodied, 
narrow  between  the  pelvic  bones,  either  long  or 
beefy  headed,  and  having  yellow  legs  and  beaks. 

During  the  past  year  proved-sire  records  were 
compiled  for  4,887  bulls  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  (DHIA)  herds.  Wisconsin  was 
first  with  832;  New  York  second  with  722;  and 
Pennsylvania  third  with  680  sires. 

Scientific  tests  on  prevention  of  mastitis  in 
dairy  cows  show  that  the  most  frequent  contribu¬ 
ting  cause  of  this  serious  ailment  is  due  to  udder 
injury.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  this  subject 
is  presented  on  page  251  of  this  issue. 


ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY  START  TO 
BREAK  DOWN  AFTER  60-70  HOURS. 


SOME  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
ARE  READY  TO  GIVE  UP  AFTER  ONLY 
100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND.WEAR. 


VEEDOL 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger 
Cars .  .  .  Trucks 
. . .  Tractors. 


VEEDOL  GIVES  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  A 
FULL  150  HOURS  OF  EXTRA  PROTECTION 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


VEEDOL  Is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30- 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL — gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline -fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— -avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — protects  engine  parts 


The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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BARN  EQUIPMENT 

DISPLAY 

TttcUie*  Selection  S<M} 


See  what  you  ,buy!  Chock-lull  of 
the  latest  in  barn  equipment  items 
that  will  increase  your  dairy  vol¬ 
ume  and  save  you  work  and  time. 
Let  your  STARLINE  DEALER  help 
with  your  barn  problems. 


PUT-TOGETHER-AT-THE-FACTOftV 
READY  TO  INSTALL  — 

SAVES  HIGH  PRICED  LABOR 

Starline  Barn  Equipment  is  sped' 
Jically  designed  to  simplify  installer 
lion. 


YOUR  STARUNE  DEALER 

IS  A  MM  SPECIALIST 


Your  STARLINE  Dealer  has  the  training,  the  ex¬ 
perience.  and  the  finest  in  equipment  to  save 
you  time  and  money  in  planning  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  barn. 


WRITE  TODAY  —  For  free  STARLINE  Book  of 
"Proved  Plans  for  Barns." 


STARUNE,  INC 


Dept.  S45  •  Albany,  New  York 


Don’t  neglect 

INJURED  TEATS 


treat  them  at  once 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfath'iazole  Medicated 


Easy  to  Inswt 
Stay  In  Teat 


|| 

$ 


TEAT  DILATORS 

Injured,  scab,  cut  or  bruised  teats 
may  often  lead  to  loss  of  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  producer  -  -  if  proper 
care  is  neglected.  DR.  NAYLOR 
DILATORS  are  a  proven  treat¬ 
ment  used  by  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men —  medicated,  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal  to  combat 
infection,  promote  rapid  healing. 

Keep  Teat  Canal  Open 

DR.  NAYLOR  DILATORS  fur¬ 
nish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to 
delicate  teat  canal  lining  —  keep 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  — 
encourage  a  normal  milk  flow. 
Smooth,  rounded  tips  for  safe, 
easy  insertion  —  fit  large  or 
small  teats.  Write  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Dr.  Naylor  Depend¬ 
able  Veterinary  Products. 

Large  Pkg.  $1.08 

45  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


Trial  Pkg.  50c 

16  Dilators 

At  Your  Dealer's 
Or  postpaid  from 
H.  W.  Navlor  Co. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 


CALF  RAISERS 

PROFIT  3  WAYS 

1.  Raise  Better  Calves  % 

2.  Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks 

3.  Cut  Feeding  Costs  up  to  50% 


•  RYDE’S  famous  top-quality  feeds 
supply  calves  with  all  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  of  whole  milk— and  promote 
fast  growth  and  rugged  health.  Sell 
your  milk— cut  your  feeding  costs 
and  pocket  the  extra  dollars. 


f*eunv 


D THC  HArt,1 
I  ILK  AT  USJ*, 
NALfTK  5"  | 

Use  Meal  for  gruel  feeding—  ■  ■ 

Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Carefully  processed  for 
easy  digestibility  and  to  help  guard  against  scours. 

P  "Timely  Tips  on  Calf  Raising 

R  Write  for  helpful ,  hint-full  book 
E  lot  on  raising  better  calves. 

£  MAIL  TO  DEPT.  R-9 


nynr  o  f  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Kll/E  &  LU.  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 

and  avoid  permanent  loss  of  a  quarter,  use  scientifically  shaped, 
ivory  like  Bag  Balm  Dilators.  Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  Re¬ 
tain  natural  lines  of  milk  canal 
while  healing;  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medi¬ 
cated  Bag  Balm.  At  all  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


Replacements  for  the  Dairy 
Herd 

The  first  consideration  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  always:  "Shall  I  raise  my  re¬ 
placements  or  shall  I  buy  them?" 
Thinking  on  this  subject  one  should 
always  remember,  when  he  purchases 
a  cow,  that  he  is  either  getting  one 
which  was  not  good  enough  to  stay 
in  the  other  man’s  herd,  or  he  is 
paying  more  than  the  seller  thinks 
she  is  worth  to  keep  and  milk.  An¬ 
other  point  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  purchasing  replacements  is  the 
fact  that  you  are  always  taking  a 
chance  on  disease.  Those  include: 
mastitis,  Bang’s  disease,  T.  B., 
trichomoniasis,  mange,  pink-eye  and 
others.  You  also  have  to  consider  that 
many  times  you  are  buying  the 
other  man’s  breeding  troubles. 

In  planning  to  raise  replacements, 
the  following  should  be  considered: 
First,  shall  I  breed  my  cows  by 
means  of  artificial  insemination,  or 
shall  I  keep  a  bull?  This  question 
must  be  answered  by  every  individ¬ 
ual  dairyman.  His  decision  should  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  he  is  equipped  to 
keep  an  aged  bull  himself,  does  he 
have  a  large  enough  herd  to  keep 
two  bulls,  which  is  necessary  if  he 
is  to  breed  his  cows  to  a  desirably 
proved  sire  and  still  not  inbreed.  The 
second  point  for  decision  is,  shall  I 
raise  all  of  my  heifer  calves?  Many 
farmers  prefer  to  raise  only  sufficient 
calves  to  meet  their  replacement  re¬ 
quirements.  This  generally  means 
about  50  per  cent  of  their  heifer 
calves.  At  this  point  the  question  al¬ 
ways  is  —  what  are  the  best  calves 
to  raise?  The  usual  practice  is  to 
keep  only  the  daughters  of  the  high¬ 
est  producing  cows.  However,  ex¬ 
perience  in  checking  daughter-dam 
comparisons  of  desirably  proved 
sires  has  shown  that  many  of  the 
best  producing  daughters  of  a  bull 
come  from  the  average  cow  on  which 
he  is  bred,  and  not  from  the  highest 
producing  cow.  By  keeping  only  one 
half  of  a  bull’s  heifer  calves,  then, 
you  are  throwing  away  many  of  the 
best  producers.  Therefore,  a  person 
should  consider  keeping  all  the  heifer 
calves  from  cows  which  produce  close 
to  the  average  of  the  herd  and  above. 

Since  there  is  a  large  variation  in 
the  transmitting  ability  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cows  in  the  herd  and,  since  we 
usually  do  not  know  what  this  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  is  until  the  cow  is  no 
longer  in  the  herd,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  I  can  determine 
which  would  be  my  better  calves  to 
raise?  By  checking  on  descendants 
of  many  of  the  old  cows  which  have 
been  the  foundation  animals  of  the 
herd,  we  find  that  the  off-spring  de¬ 
scending  from  some  cows  vary  in 
their  production,  having  some  ex¬ 
tremely  high  producers  and  others 
low.  We  find  others  which  are  con¬ 
sistently  low  and  still  others  which 
are  uniformly  high,  being  consistent¬ 
ly  above  400  pounds  of  butterfat. 
However,  this  is  still  a  small  per¬ 
centage  which  means  that  a  large 
majority  of  New  York  dairymen  do 
not  have  an  analysis  to  point  out 
which  are  their  good  and  which  are 
their  bad  transmitting  cow  families. 
It  is  then  up  to  them  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  check  on  their  own  herd,  follow¬ 
ing  each  daughter  descending  from 
some  old  foundation  cow  in  their 
herd,  and  thus  determine  which  are 
their  uniformly  high  producing  cow 
families.  Also,  which  are  their  mixed 
cow  families  from  the  inheritance 
standpoint,  and  which  are  their  low 
producers?  They  should  then  set  out 
to  build  their  herds  on  a  cow  family 
basis,  striving  to  get  uniformly  high 
production  in  the  herd,  eliminating 
low  inheritance  and  also  mixed  in¬ 
heritance  from  it.  Of  course,  poor 
bulls  help  to  bring  this  type  of  in¬ 
heritance  into  the  picture.  The  only 
way  to  know  that  you  are  placing 
good  inheritance  into  these  cow 
families  is  to  breed  only  to  desirably 
proved  sires.  H.  w.  c. 


Veteran  on  His  Own 

I  started  my  little  dairy  January 
1,  1942  with  two  cows,  one  a  red 
Jersey  of  not  extra  good  quality,  and 
the  other  a  high  grade  Jersey,  for 
which  I  paid  $225.  This  seemed  a 
high  price  for  a  grade  cow,  and  some 
folks  said  I  had  made  a  mistake  by 
buying  her.  But  this  cow  has  proved 
to  be  the  least  expensive  cow  I  have 
had,  for  she  has  paid  for  herself 
several  times  with  milk  and  calves. 
In  285  days,  during  her  last  lactation, 
she  gave  me  approximately  9,000 


April  2,  1949 

pounds  of  milk,  testing  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  per  cent  butterfat,  after 
being  dry  six  weeks.  I  soon  found  out 
that  the  other  cow  did  not  pay,  so  I 
traded  her  for  another  Jersey/  pay¬ 
ing  $50  in  the  exchange.,  At  that  time 
I  sold  butter  for  four  months  for  65 
cents  per  pound.  The  following 
Spring  I  bought  a  250-pound  capacity 
cream  separator  and  began  selling 
cream  to  a  local  dealer  at  45  cents 
a  quart.  I  was  making  out  good,  so 
I  began  to  enlarge  my  herd,  one’  by 
one,  .until  I  had  seven  reasonably 
good*  cows. 

Then  I  began  to  see  the  need  of 
a  good  sire  for  my  herd,  so  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  good  registered  Jersey  bull 
by  which  I  hoped  to  improve  the 
future  herd.  I  kept  a  record  of  each 
cow  and  culled  out  two  which  I 
found  were  not  paying,  and  put 
others  in  their  place,  among  them  one 
good  registered  heifer.  I  was  then 
getting  so  much  milk  that  I  had  to 
buy  a  larger  cream  separator;  I  pur¬ 
chased  one  with  a  700-pound  ca¬ 
pacity.  Most  of  my  cows  and  six  nice 
heifers  were  bred  for  Spring  freshen¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  going  to  bring  them  to 
Fall  freshening  next  year.  I  think 
that  is  better  because  I  can  get  a 
much  higher  price  for  my  cream  in 
Winter  than  in  Summer.  Last  August 
I  looked  ahead,  and  with  Winter 
coming  and  18  cattle  to  feed,  I  decided  I 
needed  a  silo.  I  bought  one  that  had 
been  used  only  one  season,  1947,  for 
$60,  having  a  50-ton  capacity,  and 
I  filled  it  with  corn  two-thirds,  one- 
third  cowpeas  and  soybeans  mixed  in. 

I  had  not  planted  a  crop  especially 
for  the  silo,  so  I  had  to  fill  it  with 
anything  I  had  on  the  farm.  My  cows 
have  liked  this  silage  and  have 
milked  fine  on  it,  mixed  properly 
with  soybean  hay,  and  some  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  corn  for  concentrates, 
to  complete  their  ration.  This  year, 
I’ll  plant  good  hybrid  corn  for  silage. 

I  think  dairying,  with  poultry  and 
truck  raising  as  side-lines,  is  a  good 
proposition.  I  am  combining  all 
three  of  these  projects.  I  have  50 
White  Leghorns,  15  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  35  Buff  Orpington  chick¬ 
ens,  all  purebred  and  penned  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  was  last  Spring  when  I 
started  with  purebred  poultry. 

I  raise  early  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
also  three  acres  of  early  tomatoes.  In 
1947  I  had  two  acres  and  cleared  $350 
from  them  shipping  all  my  tomatoes, 
fancy  packed,  to  Atlantic  City  and 
Cape  May.  I  also  have  a  regular  hotel 
trade  for  my  eggs  and  butter,  getting 
top  prices.  This  year  I  expect  to  plant 
an  acre  or  two  of  strawberries;  I  get 
so  many  calls  for  them  that  I  may 
as  well  go  into  that  too.  c.  a.  u.,  JR. 


Handy  Calf  Control 

Before  our  calves  are  weaned  and 
can  be  turned  out  with  the  other 
stock,  we  like  to  keep  them  in  the 
dooryard  where  they  can  have  sun 


An  old  car  chassis,  stripped,  except 
for  the  rear  wheels,  proves  to  be  a 
handy  arrangement  for  tying  calves 
outdoors.  It  can  be  moved  easily  by 
elevating  the  front  end  and  it  stays 
put  when  dropped. 

and  air  and  grass.  My  brother,  Gene, 
had  an  old  car  chassis,  the  frame  ol 
which  he  stripped  of  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  rear  wheels  and  their  axle. 
We  find  this  pasture  anchor  very 
handy  to  chain  the  calves  to  because, 
when  the  front  end  rests  on  the 
ground,  the  animal  cannot  move  tt, 
yet  a  person  can  easily  lift  the  fr°nt 
and  then  wheel  the  chassis  h’°m 
place  to  place. 

I  thought  someone  else  might  be 
interested  in  making  one.  It  beats 
crowbars  and  stakes  all  hollow. 

Connecticut-  ,  ,  .  K.  R. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30th 

lO  BULLS 

Mostly  ready  for  Heavy  Service 

50  HEIFERS 

Many  in  calf  to  Outstanding  Sires 
AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
Livestock  Pavilion  12:30  D.S.T. 

13th  Annual  Northeastern  Associa¬ 
tion  Event 

Featuring  the  very  best  in  breeding  from 
leading  herds.  The  profitable,  easy  feed¬ 
ing  kind.  Be  sure  to  attend. 

Write  for  Catalog  to: 

MYRON  FUERST,  Sales  Mgr. 


BOX  R, 


PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  supplement  In  the  management  of  cash: 
crop  and  vegetable  operations,  tobacco  farms, 
orchards,  and  other  types  of  speciality  farming, 
and  especially  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  and  use 
of  farms  formerly  devoted  to  dairying. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

are  first  choice  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  well 
endowed  by  nature  to  do  a  good  job.  If  you  have 
been  considering  a  program  to  meet  6uch  a  con¬ 
dition,  visit  some  of  the  good  Angus  herds  and  see 
how  practical  the  idea  is. 

Visit  Hagan  Farms 

just  a  short  distance  out  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  Route 
9.  We  have  been  breeding  Angus  for  a  long  time 
and  have  a  sound  practical  breeding  program  under 
good  management,  using  the  best  proven  blood  lines. 
SEE  OUR  LARGE  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SALE  AT  ITHACA  APR.  30 
Look  over  some  of  the  herd  sire  prospects  at  the  farm. 
Angus  cattle  will  do  a  good  job  for  you,  and  we 
breed  good  Angus  cattle. 

HAGAN  FARMS 
Poughkeepsie,  N«  Y. 

JOHN  HAGAN,  Owner 
JOHN  E.  DORSEY,  Manager 


WIN  WITH  THE 
MODERN  BREED 

Angus  cattle  rank  first  as  producers 
of  superior  beef.  Winning  three 
times  as  many  interbreed  grand 
championships  at  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  as  all  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  the  Angus  record  includes  41 
grand  champion  carcasses  in  43  shows.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified.  Magic  Master, 
Pride  Eric  and  Barbara  Corneller  Breeding. 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl,  Route  I,  Penna. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ItEGI  STEREO  BBED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS, 
ACCREDITED  HERD  BANG’S  AND  T.  B. 

BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE  RHODE  ISLAND 
Telephone  Coventry  4326 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produco 
4 %  milk.  Havo  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 

«?rown  roughage  and  grain, from  your 

farm?  Free  facts.  Or  ^ubscribo  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthorn'  Journal.  Si*  moot  hr;,  $1.00:  S'2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  D  ent  R  N  5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  •  CHICAGO  9,  H.IIN0IS 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  SHOW  AND  SALE 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  —  May  2  and  3 
38  Impressive  Bulls  —  68  Magnificent  Females 

The  tops  of  America's  most  famous  herds — most  effl- 
t  itnt  beef  cattlei — greatest  weight  in  shortest  feeding 
period.  WRITE  FOB  CATALOG.  Ask  about  our 
free  freight  offer. 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  DEPT.  RN, 
U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

-REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS- 

Hie  beef  and  milk  cattle.  Heifers  and  bull  calves  cut 
' '  Grand  Champion  Brookside  Commodore  and  dams  of 
the  Anderson  breed.  Inquiries  and  inspection  invited. 

NETHER  SPRINGS  FARM,  F.  P.  DeWitt,  Prop. 
P-  0.  Box  161,  Mahopac,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mahopac  602 

—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
bun  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties;  others  buy  here! 
o  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 

:  GUERNSEYS 


fRCl 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE' 


•ND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

j^OR  SALE :  BULL  Bom  April  1948 

grandson  of  Douglaston  Prince  Royal  48  A.B. 
oaugntars  and  Crusader’s  Marguerite  813  F  B.  815  F 
c  ,,,  ^  made  8227  M,  471  F  Jr.  2  305  C  2x  and  has 
A-  daughters.  Maternal  grandsire, 
;iiie^°^T>eacwnaker'  has  146  A.  R.  daughters  includ- 
v  World  Record  and  2  Class  Leaders.  Also  a 
TARnrfVra  ,i  to  12  months  old. 

■  «HBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,N.Y. 


N.  Y.  Income  Tax  Due 
April  15 

A  New  York  State  income  tax  re¬ 
turn  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
April  15,  by  a  single  person  who  had 
a  net  income  (including  any  net 
capital  gain)  of  $1,000  or  more  in 
1948;  by  married  couples  who  had  a 
joint  net  income  (including  net 
capital  gain)  of  $2,500  or  more;  and 
by  anyone  whose  gross  income  last 
year  was  $5,000  or  more. 

The  rate  of  tax  is  two  per  cent  on 
the  first  $1,000  of  net  taxable  income, 
three  per  cent  on  the  next  $2,000, 
four  per  cent  on  the  second  $2,000, 
five  per  cent  on  the  third  $2,000,  six 
per  cent  on  the  fourth  $2,000,  and 
seven  per  cent  on  all  net  taxable  in¬ 
come  over  $9,000.  Capital  gain  is 
taxed  separately  at  one  per  cent  on 
the  first  $1,000,  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  the  next  $2,000,  two  per  cent 
on  the  second  $2,000,  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  the  third  $2,000,  three  per 
cent  on  the  fourth  $2,000,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  all  gain  over 
$9,000. 

Only  90  per  cent  of  the  tax,  as 
above  computed,  need  be  paid  on 
1948  income.  Previously,  namely  in 
1945  and  1946,  there  was  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  from  the  normal  rate. 
In  1947,  the  reduction  was  40  per 
cent.  For  1948,  the  year  in  respect 
of  which  the  tax  is  due  on  April  15, 
the  reduction  is  only  10  per  cent 
under  the  normal  rate. 

Payment  of  this  90  per  cent  tax 
can  be  made  in  either  one  lump  sum 
on  that  date,  or  can  be  divided  into 
four  quarterly  payments  on  April  15, 
July  15,  October  15,  1949,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1950. 

Form  201  is  the  proper  form  of  tax 
return  for  all  farmers,  as  well  as 
persons  engaged  in  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  these  returns  were 
printed  before  the  amount  of  1948  tax 
was  finally  fixed  by  the  Legislature, 
they  might  prove  somewhat  confus¬ 
ing,  On  line  15a,  front  page  of  re¬ 
turn,  enter  90  per  cent  of  the  figure 
on  line  15;  this  amount  on  line  15a 
is  the  total  tax  due  and  the  same 
figure  should  be  re-entered  on  lines 
17  and  18.  Ignore  line  16  entirely. 

The  short  form  return,  Form  200, 
can  be  used  only  by  those  whose  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  salary,  pension, 
annuity,  dividends,  and  the  like.  In 
respect  of  this  return,  fill  in  on  line  9 
90  per  cent  of  the  amount  entered  on 
line  8;  the  line  9  amount  is  the  tax 
due.  Enter  the  same  amount  on  line 
11,  and  ignore  line  10. 


All  taxes  must,  at  last,  fall  upon 
agriculture.  —  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


HEREFORD S 


ANNOUNCING 
N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Assn. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  MAY  7, 

Pavilion,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

HORNED  and  POLLED 

40  FEMALES  40—6  BULLS  6 

CONSIGNORS 

Chinco  Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Alex  De  Brucque  &  Son,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Wayne  Fisher,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

S.  W.  Hagan,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Hughs,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

Ray  Long,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  Orbaker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Rob-Lyn  Farm,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Smith,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Acres,  Shelburne,  Vt. 

Weoster  Tilton,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Townsend,  Ludlowvitle,  N,  Y. 

For  Catalogues  Write 
ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX,  Sales  Mgr. 
R-l,  Canandaigua,  New  York 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  29  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD^ 

YEARLING  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 
MEDINA  NEW  YORK 

MINK 

QUALITY  BRED  FEMALES  for  April  delivery. 

Platinum,  Half  Blood  and  Natural  Dark.  Production 
guarantee.  Reasonable  prices.  Discounts  in  quantity. 

WESDAN  MINK  RANCH.  R.  D.  4,  Middletown.  N.Y. 

400  Bred  Female  Mink  Priced  Reasonably 

Price  List.  Informative  Booklet.  Pea  Plans  FREE. 
Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Rd.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Second  Annual  Empire  State  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  1949  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  JUDGING  PAVILION 

60  Head  Ithaca,  N.Y.  60  Head 

Empire  State  Breeders  Consign  Top  Animals  For  Your  Selection. 

Fresh  Cows — Bred  Heifers — Open  Heifers — Bulls 

Sale  Committee:  W.  B.  Stewart,  Piffard;  Ed.  Schillawski,  Auburn;  Stewart  Benedict, 

Massena;  Harold  Magnussen,  Rexford. 

AUCTIONEER:  TOM  WHITTAKER,  BRANDON,  VERMONT. 
PEDIGREES:  NORM  MAGNUSSEN,  LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN. 

For  Catalog  Write  To  — 

W.  B.  STEWART,  PIFFARD,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  PUPPIES,  COLLIE-SHEPHERD. 
SHEPHERD-POLICE.  Make  excellent  stock,  watch 
dogs  and  family  pets.  Females  $7.00;  males  $11.00. 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 

—Saint  Bernard  Puppies— 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  Registered.  STEWART  GAY. 
22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  New  York.  Tel.  2099 

TCZDTJKEBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-A-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

TWEEDON  KENNELS  SSliS’JlZJlSS 

Sheepdogs.  Excellent  Breeding.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Beautiful  Registered  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  the  Healthy, 
Affectionate,  Intelligent  kind.  JUST-A-GLEN 
COLLIE  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  WELLSVILLE,  PA. 


COLL 


PUPPIES 


Sable  and  white  registered,  farm  raised,  reasonable, 
guaranteed.  FRANCES  RUDE,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Registered  beautiful  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15:  females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


REGISTERED.  RED,  BUFF,  BLACK.  Reasonable. 
T.  R.  MASTELLER,  Forrest  Co.,  West  Hickory,  Pa. 


PUPPIES  WANTED 


Registered,  non-registered.  Kindly  state  lowest  price. 
V.  CASSON,  444  East  187th  St.,  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


LITTER  REGISTERED  —  AIREDALE  PUPS,  $25. 
ALTON  LAFAYETTE,  PLAINFIELD,  VERMONT 


Collie-Shepherd  Pups  9- W,T£e  KMrine.^  York 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

TEAM  MISSOURI  MULES,  black  with  mealy  noses, 
well  matched,  about  2600  lbs.,  gentle,  work  any¬ 
where  and  heavy  harness  with  Boston  backers  and 
breeching.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  or  telephone. 

M.  S.  GROO,  GRAHAMSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 

3rd  Madison  County  Sale 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  1949 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE.  New  York 

77  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  77 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccina¬ 
ted.  Every  animal  personally  selected  by  2  competent 
judges  from  50  leading  herds  of  Madison  County,  for 
half  a  century  a  leading  Holstein  county  of  America. 

W.  T.  JONES,  Chairman  of  Sales  Committee, 
Cazenovia,  New  York 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

P«rfeet  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street.  -  Brandon.  Vermont 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

RABBITS 

Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks.  Ready  market  for 
meat-fur-wopl.  Illustrated  book,  describing  leading 
breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding,  marketing.  By 
America's  Largest  Babbit  Association.  10  cents. 

American  Assn.,  23  AR&CBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'A  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  “names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AG0R,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

-  S  HETLAND  PONIES  - 

Matched  pair.  Young,  very  stylish,  spots,  well  broken. 
Express  wagon  with  four  pony  hitch,  brass  trimmed 
double  harness,  also  russet  harnesses  and  rubber  tired 
buggy  with  pole  and  shafts. 

KING  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  1264,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

—REG.  PERCHER0N  STALLION— 

Lynnwood  Yerna’s  Don,  six  years,  black  color,  broken 
to  harness.  Priced  right.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPT.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONN.,  ST0RRS,  CONN, 

PONY  For  Sale  —  12  years  old.  Small,  very  gentle 
and  sedate.  Bridle  and  nearly  new  saddle. 
WINDY  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 

TEAM  OF  HEAVY  GRAYS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON 
HAND.  MARTIN  HANAK,  R.F.D.  2,  BOX  264. 
OSSINING,  NEW  YORK.  Phone:  Briarcliff  546-R 

DOGS 

Six  litters  of  AKC  St.  Bernards,  three  litters  AKC 
Coeker  Spaniels.  Several  Collie  Shepherds,  Collie 
Bernards  and  Shepherd  Bernard.  Wormed  and  dis- 
tempter  vaccinated.  Terms  puppy  plan  without  eash. 

Sunday  Eusiness  Not  Encouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Ready  for  shipment,  gooff  rugged  Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  wks.  $11.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $11.75.  Shipping 
days:  Monday  through  Thursday  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Safe 
arrival  at  your  depot  as  represented. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  -  BERKSHIRE, 
YOR KSH  I RE-CH  ESTER ;  FEW  DUROC  CROSS 
5-6  weeks  $10.00;  7-8  weeks  $12.00;  9-10  weeks  $13.50. 
la*  weeks  started  shoats  $17.50  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
?KrderV,£hester  White  Boars  50-60-  lbs.  $25.00:  75-85 

viBiMuf?’  n°ni2n  lb*’  $50’00-  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


70  —  BROOD  SOWS  —  70 


Registered  Poland  China  Hogs  from  large  litters- 
fastest  growing  of  all  breeds.  Buck  and  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farm  stock,  sired  by  ’’The  Marshall,”  grand 
champion  yearling  boar  1947  Illinois  State  Fair 
Service  boars,  bred  and  open,  gilts,  unrelated  pigs 
all  ages  for  sale  at  fanners’  prices.  All  double 
registered  and  treated. 

E  L  V  E  RSO  N?CCH  ESTER 'cO  UN  T  Y,”  PENNSYLVA  N I A 

FOR  SALE:  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks 
old  @  $10  each,  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11.  If  inoculation 
is  requested,  an.  extra  charge  of  $1.00  each.  Will 
ship  on  approval.  C.  O.  D„  F.  O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass. 

-No  charge  for  crating  in  lots  of  2  or  more, 
oncer,.  C  SCANNELL  FARM 
RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS,  TEL.  2-0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

Walter  Liiy  44  ARLINGTON  road 

WW  IjUA»  WOBURN,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  SALE* 

«7,?r,/r.,i.“t'!ss5:8inis  av  Pv**£: 

elude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 

S A A/m fI°°r I Frr i c on °o or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
?”***”•  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
AVrTawu  c*^lalty-  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_”''f?LAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE  MD 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Su'pt. 


PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Spring  pi-s 
either  sex.  LurelatecL  Satisfaction  guarantefd.' 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 


POST’S  DUROCS 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  BOARS  for  sale.  We  have 
the  thick-set  fast  growing  kind  priecd  within  the  reach 
®  small  breeder  and  the  commercial  hoa  man 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R  D  1,  AUBURN,  NX 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated 
_.„ED-  RAY-  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Fall  Boar  Pigs  from  winning  herd  at  1948  Pennsylvania 
State  Hampshire  Show.  Improved  bloodlines.  Double 
treated.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 

EAST  EARL,  Route  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.  ,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS,  FALL  BOARS 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  9  Md. 


-REG.  POLAND  [CHINA  BOARS— 

Beady  for  spring  service,  pleasing  type  and  selected 
from  good  litters  and  excellent  blood  lines.  Priced 
from  $50.00  up.  Write  us  for  information 

_  ,  .  *•  MUSSER  FARMS 

R.  I,  LANCASTER,  PA.  Phone  Landisville  2081 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

w.  'SSh.,. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America’s  high  winning  herd 
v,*,  1948,  niustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

TAM  WORTHS  *n<HT  WEEKS  ODD 

ta.worIjM”,  1 wavssf  “reiAiftin 

L0RuSioLr  BEe,STERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

W.  H.  PRICE  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ SHEEP 


•  TRIO  KARAKUL  SHEEP  $100.  • 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 
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U.  S.  A  Foreign 
Patents  Pending 

MORE  milk  with  LESS  work!  That’s  what 
this  amazing  Globe  “Rhythm”  Milking  can 
mean  to  YOU.  Here  is  why.  Like  a  calf,  the 
Globe  Milker  alternately  massages  and  sucks  one  teat  at  a  time  in 
gentle  continuous  1-2-3-4  rotation.  Cows  like  the  smooth,  regular 
“Rhythm.”  Result:  fast  let-down,  MORE  Milk.  Youve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it! 

BETTER  MILKING,  12  WAYS 

And  this  “Rhythm”  is  but  one  of  TWELVE  big  advantages  you  get  with 
this  1949  Globe  “Grand  Champion”  Milker.  No  pipe  lines  or  barn  in¬ 
stallations  required.  Completely  Hand  Portable  Carry  it  like  a  milk 
nail  Plug  in  any  electric  outlet  and  you’re  ready  to  MILK.  Power 
unit  is  right  on  the  pail.  One-piece  milk  and  air  tube  .  .  .  nothing  to 
tangle  Easy  to  clean.  Constant,  gentle  pulsations  .  .  no  harsh  jerking 

on  delicate  udders.  Many  other  superiorities 


Investigate  what  this  Globe  “Grand 
Champion”  can  do  for  you,  in  MORE 
MILK,  EASIER  WORK  on  your  farm. 
Send  for  complete,  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  story  of  “Rhythm”  Milking. 
Tear  out  coupon  and  mail  it  TODAY! 


CL©BE 

MI&K<ER 

ohit  0H^ 


GLOBE  MILKER  CO. 
EAST  FIRST  &  COURT 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MAIL  COUPON 


GLOBE  MILKER  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


RY449 


Please  send  free  picture  story  of 
“Rhythm”  Milking,  and  Globe  “Grand 
Champion”  catalog. 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Town  . . 

State  R.  R.  .......... 

Also  send  me  information  on:  □  Milk 
Coolers  □  Water  Heaters  □  Wash  Tanks 
□  Can  Racks 


SEE  THIS 

GLOBE 

"RHYTHM" 

METHOD 


j.  s.  wuuunuuot  vw., 

34  34th  STREET.  BROOKLYN  32,  N.  Y. 


3.50 

B.  Boston 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up 
Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

.  ^  Your  farm  implement  dealer 

>  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
iton  Boston  10  Moss. 


^  rTrt  niQ.T 


Aluminum  LADDERSj 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  Lighter,  safer,  stronger  than  | 
wood.  Locked  pipe  rungs;  no  tubing;  hi-test  ei  , 
ST  Aluminum  throughout.  Buy  direct  from  maker. 
Straight  ladders  $2  per  foot.  ! 

to  your  specifications.  Extension  ladders  $-.35  per 
foot,  no  charge  for  pulley  ropes,  lock a,  safety  I 
shoes.  Send  oheck  or  M.O.,  no  C.O.D.  Booklet  free.  | 

CHART  ALUMINUM  CORP.  S 

BOX  444, _ MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT  | 

or  Sale:  Good  used  Tractors,  Threshers,  Balers,  Saw- 

ills  Boilers,  Husker-Shredders,  Hammer  Mills,  Farm 
Th'resherSupplies.  A.  S.  Young  Co.,  Kinzers,  Penna. 

OLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 

Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer  Overnight 
ervice.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Atbany  2,  N.  Y. 


Protect  ,45 
your 

milk  production 
with  ^ 


Bactericide,  disinfectant,  deodorant-Pittcide 
puts  the  proved  sanitizing  powers  of  chlorine 
to  work  for  you. 

1.  Helps  maintain  low  bacteria-count  milk. 

2.  Keeps  your  milk  profits  up. 

3.  Holds  your  sanitation  costs  down. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
Columbia  Chemical  Division 

Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


SCTBIC  MUXS IV  $10.00:  %"  WjLOO;  %"  $26.00 
NEW.  C.  O.  D.  AC-DC  110-lsSUV 
.LTER’S  210  S.  Itth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


AUCTIONEER 


ED  KNIGHT.  PLAINFIELD.  CONNECTICUT 
PHONE:  M00SUP  721-WI. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

B  Aft  New  York  City  residents 

PriC6  ^J.UU  ad<j  i<j0  for  Sales  Tax. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 


— •  -- 1-  •  . 


has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 
cows. 


□  I  am  building  a  new  barn. 

□  Remodeling,, 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Litter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  MarshIield,Wis. 

MINERAL  COMPOUND 

ITI  HELPFUL  HORSE  TONIC  U 

In  Uae  Since  1  880 

Mlneral'Rcmedy  Co.,  Box  821,  Plltcburgh,  30,  Po. 


WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 
COMBINES,  PLOWS,  DRILLS.  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Protein  for  Dairy  Cows 

Am  feeding  good  quality  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage.  Can  buy  either 
an  18,  20  or  a  24  per  cent  protein 
mixed  dairy  feed.  Which  one  would 
you  suggest  buying  and  using  with 
the  roughages  mentioned « for  my 
Holstein  cows  in  production?  Should 
I  feed  minerals  too,  even  though 
there  are  some  in  the  commercial 
feeds  mentioned?  f.  b. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

When  good  quality  legume  hay  is 
being  fed  at  the  usual  rate  of  about 
one  pound  for  each  100  pounds  body- 
weight,  daily,  and  corn  silage  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  in  the  same 
ratio,  it  has  been  demonstrated  ex¬ 
perimentally  than  an  18  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  is  adequate.  In  fact,  tests 
show  that  a  16  per  cent  protein  feed 
is  sufficiently  high  in  protein  for  the 
dairy  cow  in  production.  Most  com¬ 
mercial  mixed  dairy  feeds  contain 
enough  minerals  to  meet  body  re¬ 
quirements;  it  is,  however,  a  good 
plan  to  also  keep  salt  and  a  mineral 
mixture  available  for  the  cows  to  eat 
it  if  desired.  The  cost  of  salt  and 
minerals  are  comparatively  small  and 
consumption  is  only  slight,  so  it  is 
cheap  insurance  to  have  them  avail¬ 
able  if  the  animals  should  want  them. 
When  roughage  is  fed  in  the  amounts 
suggested,  the  customary  amount  of 
concentrates  to  feed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  cows  well  fed  and  up  to  their 
best  production,  is  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk  produced  daily.  If 
the  butterfat  percentage  is  four  per 
cent  or  higher,  then  more  grain 
should  be  fed,  using  a  ratio  of  one  to 
three  or  more  for  very  high  test  milk. 


Good  Pasture  for  Hogs 

What  will  make  a  good  seeding 
mixture  as  pasture  for  hogs?  Would 
like  to  know  the  rate  of  seeding  and 
how  to  handle  the  pasture.  w.  H.  r. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

A  good  general  purpose  seeding 
mixture  per  acre  for  hog  pasture  in 
the  Northeast  (also  suitable  to  cut 
and  use  either  for  hay  or  grass 
silage),  is  one  consisting  of  alfalfa, 
three  quarts;  timothy,  four  quarts; 
medium  red  clover,  one  quart;  and 
ladino  clover  one-half  quart.  A  dou¬ 
ble  disking  followed  by  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  is  usually  sufficient  to 
prepare  the  seedbed,  after  the  land 
has  been  plowed.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  seed  oats,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  acre,  as  a  companion  crop 
and  to  provide  early  pasture.  The 
oats  should  be  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high  before  the  hogs  are  turned  in, 
and  enough  hogs  should  be  used  to 
keep  the  forage  relatively  short.  For 
a  permanent  pasture,  it  would  be  best 
to  cut  the  growth  the  first  season, 
and  use  it  for  pasture  the  next  year 
after  it  has  become  well  established. 

It  is  best  to  seed  on  sod  land  which 
has  been  plowed  or  following  a  grain 
crop  which  has  been  well  fertilized. 
Land  which  has  had  from  10  to  20 
loads  of  manure  applied  during  the 
Winter,  plus  using  about  one  ton  of 
lime  per  acre  and  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate  in  the  Spring,  will 
make  the  best  pasturage.  On  per¬ 
manent  pasture  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  results  show  that  the  annual  ap¬ 
plication  of  from  400  to  500  pounds 
of  a  7-7-7  fertilizer  as  a  top  dressing, 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results. 


Oats  in  the  Dairy  Feed 

I  have  some  home  grown  oats  that 
I  would  like  to  use  in  the  dairy  feed 
for  my  milking  cows.  I  am  feeding 
corn  silage  and  fair  quality  timothy 
hay  for  roughage.  Please  give  me  a 
suitable  mixture  which  I  can  mix 
myself  to  include  oats.  w.  b. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

With  the  roughages  you  mention, 
it  would  be  best  to  use  a  concen¬ 
trate  feed  mixture  containing  about 
20  per  cent  protein.  A  suitable  one, 
which  would  permit  you  to  make  use 
of  your  oats,  would  consist  of  ground 
corn  630  lbs.,  ground  oats  400  lbs., 
wheat  bran  160  lbs.,  soybean  oil  meal 
350  lbs.,  distiller’s  dried  corn  grains 
400  lbs.,  salt  20  lbs.,  steamed  bone 
meal  20  lbs.,  and  ground  limestone  20 
lbs.  Depending  on  price  and  avail¬ 
ability  in  your  locality,  corn  gluten 
feed  could  be  substituted  for  the  dis¬ 
tiller’s  grains,  and  linseed  oil  meal  to 
replace  the  soybean  oil  meal. 


Where  to  Sell  Wool 

I  would  like  to  know  the  general 
things  to  consider  concerning  where 
to  sell  my  wool.  a.  m.  a. 

,  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

1  Most  woolen  mills  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  good  quality,  properly  graded 
and  assembled  fleeces.  The  local 
county  farm  bureau  agent  or  the 
livestock  department  of  your  State 
Agricultural  College  usually  keeps  a 
list  of  reliable  wool  buyers  and  wool 
cooperatives  to  which  farm  fleeces 
can  be  sent  to  bring  best  prices.  It 
is  well  to  get.  posted  on  prevailing 
market  prices  for  the  various  grades 
and  classes  of  wool  before  selling  the 
clip  to  some  itinerant  buyer,  and  just 
taking  his  “say-so”  on  values.  In 
any  case,  accept  only  cash  or  certi¬ 
fied  check  before  letting  the  wool 
crop  go  to  a  truck  buyer. 

There  need  be  no  hurry  about  sell¬ 
ing.  The  wool  market  is  always  there 
and  it  is  reasonably  stable.  So  do  not 
be  rushed  into  a  quick  sale. 

Scotch  Highland  Cattle 
Association 

Is  there  an  association  in  the 
United  States  for  the  promotion  and 
registration  of  the  beef  breed  of 
cattle  known  as  the  West  Highland, 
also  called  the  Scotch  Highland?  If 
so,  please  give  name  and  address  of 
the  secretary  and  offeers.  a.  m.  l. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass. 

These  hardy  beef  cattle  are  also 
sometimes  known  as  Kyloe  cattle. 
An  association  for  their  promotion 
and  registration  in  America  has  re¬ 
cently  been  formed  with  the  official 
name  of  American  Scotch  Highland 
Breeders’  Assn.,  Rank  Forbes  of 
Henry,  HI.,  being  the  secretary.  Other 
officers:  George  Holmes,  pres.,  Deck¬ 
er,  Mont.;  and  Bakter  Berry,  vice- 
pres.,  Belvidere,  S.  Dakota. 


To  Stop  Pigs  Fighting 

Where  pigs  are  closely  confined  in 
a  sty,  their  owner  runs  into  difficulty 
when  he  introduces  a  strange  new 
animal  or  animals.  The  new  pigs  are 
immediately  set  upon  by  the  occu¬ 
pants  and  are  constantly  harried  for 
several  days.  In  cases  where  smaller 
pigs  are  placed  with  much  larger 
ones,  severe  injuries  often  result 
from  the  savage  bites  they  receive. 

On  my  own  farm,  I  have  halted 
this  porcine  warfare  quite  simply. 
Before  turning  in  strange  pigs,  I  put 
two  rings  in  the  snouts  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  occupants.  The  new  rings  will 
make  it  exceedingly  painful  to  at¬ 
tempt  biting  the  newcomers.  By  the 
time  the  soreness  of  the  rings  has 
gone,  the  animals  will  have  become 
accustomed  to  each  other.  -  j.  k. 

Ohio 


New  England  Ayrshire 
Officers 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  the  following 
officers  were  re-elected:  president, 
Preston  Davenport,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
secy.,  Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Brandon, 
Vt.;  vice-pres.,  Robert  T.  Holden, 
Bennington,  Vt.;  directors,  Ranson  P. 
Kelley,  Fairfield,  Me.;  Frank  Kim¬ 
ball,  Concord,  N.  H.;  J.  J.  Anderson, 
Avon,  Conn.;  Dr.  R.  O.  Blood,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.;  Edwin  J.  Hoyle,  West 
Kingston,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Henderson  Hey¬ 
ward,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Robert 
Holden;  Preston  Davenport;  and 
David  Lampert,  Topsfield,  Mass. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 
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A  battery  of  silos  helps  to  supply  part  of  the  needed  roughage  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Angus  breeding  herd  and  for  fattening  young  cattle  into  prime 
beef  at  the  Iroquois  Farm  near  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 


Photos:  Samuel  Silverstein,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


This  successful  retail  market  for  the  sale  of  home  raised  beef  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  consumers  will  gladly  drive  out  from  nearby  communities  to 
>  a  farm  that  provides  a  top  quality  product. 

They  Retail  Home  Raised  Beef 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profiturobbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live - 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Establish**  i«99  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Back  in  1932,  F.  Ambrose  Clark 
had  an  idea.  So  he  set  aside  a  small 
space  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  as  a 
salesroom,  on  his  Iroquois  Farm  near 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
Instead  of  marketing  the  beef  he 
raised  at  wholesale  prices,  he  decided 
to  sell  home  grown  beef  at  retail 
prices.  The  barn  was  quite  a  distance 
from  the  road;  the  little  dirt  road 
was  narrow  and  winding,  neverthe¬ 
less  autoist  after  autoist  found  the 
way  up  to  the  barn  to  buy  good,  home 
raised  Eastern  beef.  The  idea  worked 
out  fine.  Seven  years  later  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  expanded  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  building  a  special  market  right 
on  the  main  highway.  And  that  is 
how  the  retail  market  of  Iroquois 
Farm  came  to  be. 

This  market  has  a  wide  driveway. 
As  one  rolls  along  the  road  south  into 
Cooperstown,  an  ebony  herd  of 
Angus  grazing  in  a  long  low  pasture, 
with  the  Catskill  Mountain  foothills 
as  a  backdrop,  is  very  impressive. 
Just  opposite  this  living  billboard  is 
the  retail  outlet.  Angus  produce  all 
the  beef  on  the  Iroquois  Farm. 


When  the  animals  are  old  enough, 
they  are  fattened  on  grain,  then 
finally  slaughtered,  refrigerated  and 
properly  aged.  After  that,  the  retail 
butcher  and  his  assistant  take  over; 
they  convert  the  beef  into  all  the 
regular  cuts  desired  by  the  housewife. 

Each  year  Iroquois  Farm  raises 
some  85  angus  calves  from  brood 
cows  and  service  bulls.  But  all  of 
these  home  raised  Angus  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  present  customer 
demand  at  their  retail  market,  even 
though  people  must  drive  out  to  the 
farm  in  order  to  buy  this  good  beef. 
The  market  already  is  branching  out 
in  its  meat  offerings  to  meet  the 
local  demand.  Though  home  raised 
beef  is  the  specialty,  Iroquois  Farm 
now  carries  some  top  quality  Western 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs.  Many  of  these 
products  are  home  raised  also, 
though  best  quality  supplements  are 
often  added  to  the  home  products. 

The  Iroquois  Farm  market  is  a 
thriving  example  of  a  farm  gaining 
retail  profits  from  its  own  herds. 

R.  z. 


Plea  for  Church  Attendance 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  when  a 
church  provides  transportation  for 
those  who  otherwise  would  be  unable 
to  attend  services;  as  Mrs.  W.  M. 
reports  they  are  doing  in  Addison, 
N.  Y.  But,  why  are  there  so  many 
who  cannot  get  to  these  services?  Do 
not  most  of  these  homes  have  trans¬ 
portation?  How  do  they  get  in 
supplies?  Do  they  spend  all  their  time 
at  home?  If  not,  why  can’t  they  ar¬ 
range  to  get  to  church  the  same  way 
they  go  other  places? 

Is  it  because  they  are  farmers  that 
|hey  cannot  attend?  This,  to  me,  is 
me  best  and  most  Christian  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  world  but  those  who 
nave  faith  and  who  appreciate  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  can  surely  find  the 
hme  to  go  to  the  church  of  their 
choice  on  Sunday.  The  old  saying, 


“Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way,” 
is  still  true  and  “the  will”  to  attend 
church  seems  to  be  lacking  much 
more  often  than  “a  way.”  Of  course, 
we  may  have  to  inconvenience  our¬ 
selves  a  bit,  but  don’t  our  children 
deserve  it? 

As  for  the  schools  not  giving  our 
children  religious  education,  why 
should  they?  What  are  homes  for  if 
not  to  train  children  in  the  paths  we 
desire  they  should  travel?  Are  we 
merely  incubators?  Shouldn’t  we 
teach  as  well  as  bear  our  youngsters? 
If  we  feel  we  are  not  trained  for  the 
task,  there  are  excellent  aids  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  most  de¬ 
nominations.  I  would  rather  help 
train  my  own  than  leave  it  all  to 
others. 

Doesn’t  Mrs.  W.  M.  from  Steuben 
County  acknowledge  that  I  am  partly 
right  in  my  arguments?  mrs.  w,  E.  R. 


§EAR'! 
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MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Jt 

M. 
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•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swellings  down  in 
a  few  hours  I  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costa 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes 
fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than 
hand  blades  from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum 
length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades  higher — brings 
more  money.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside 
special  EASY-GRIP  handle.  Rugged,  built-in  dura¬ 
bility  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the  flock, 
tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep, 
etc.  Only  $39.75.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Hd.,  Dept.  82  .Chicago 50,111. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Low  cost;  main  dishes  for 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner— 
with  Gorton’s  tasty  whole¬ 
some  Ready-to-Fry.  Deep 
sea  flavor  at  its  best.  Favorite 
for  29  years. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass, 

A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

V. - - 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


BATHROOMS 


BUILT-IN  TUB,  COMPACT  TOILET,  BASIN, 

Complete  with  Shower  $145.00  Full  line  Plumbing 
and  Heating  supplies.  Call  or  write — 

SCHLOSSMAN’S  545  3rd  Ave..  N.Y.  City.  (Est.  1910) 


April  Versus  January 

January  drifted  snow  about  my  feet, 

But  April  scatters  petals  from  her  blossoms  sweet. 
January  stirred  my  blood  with  cold  and  storm, 

But  April  sends  a  shower  of  rays  to  keep  me  warm. 
January  ran  away  —  I  did  not  weep; 

April  is  the  madcap  month  I’d  like  to  keep. 

New  York  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Why  Hide  Beauty  in  Your  Home? 


Spring  house  cleaning  in  the  attic 
may  unearth  something  which,  if 
given  a  bit  of  scrubbing  and  painting, 
can  add  color  and  good  lines  to  a 
living  room.  You  may  have  colored 
prints  of  flower,  fruit,  or  bird  de¬ 
signs  stored  there,  or  in  a  bedroom 
closet,  which  can  be  given  fresh 
frames  (new  or  refurbished)  to 
make  a  print  grouping  on  the  wall 
of  a  livingroom.  A  pleasing  and 
simple  arrangement  of  the  kind  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Prints  are  in  style  again.  Why  not 
get  them  out  of  hiding. 

But  there  is  another  bright  idea 
that  came  to  me  with  the  last  Spring 
cleaning  and,  ever  since,  I  have  been 
glad  I  acted  on  it.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  started  in  the  livingroom.  I 
snapped  up  all  the  shades  so  the  sun¬ 
shine  could  come  in;  then  I  yanked 
up  several  small  rugs  that  I  had 
spread  over  the  big  one.  That  big  rug 
was  the  pride  of  my  life.  Its  colors 
were  so  lovely  that  I  always  kept  it 
covered  so  they  would  not  fade.  I 
tossed  the  protecting  rugs  over  the 
clothesline  and  eame  back  into  the 
livingroom. 

I  stopped  at  the  threshold  and 
stared!  Was  this  the  same  room? 
Just  the  day  before,  I  had  looked  on 
it  as  the  gloomiest  room  in  the  house. 
But  now,  the  sun  streaming  in  made 
the  colors  in  my  big  rug  just  dance. 
They  flashed  up  on  the  walls,  picking 
out  the  green  of  the  ivy  patterned 
wallpaper,  making  it  look  like  Spring 
itself.  They  flashed  across  the  gilt 
edge  of  the  old  Family  Bible  on  the 
table  beside  the  big  easy  chair.  They 


rested  on  the  pictured  face  of  my 
mother,  so  it  seemed  that  she  smiled. 
They  played  on  the  two  red-gold 
vases  and  the  bronze  horse  (my 
husband’s  prized  possession)  on  the 
mantelpiece.  They  found  the  child¬ 
ren’s  toys  scattered  about  the  room: 
Betty’s  golden-haired  doll,  Jimmy’s 
stuffed  giraffe,  the  bridge  that  Jack 
was  building,  Patty’s  easel.  Every¬ 
thing  all  seemed  to  shine. 

All  these  things  had  been  there 
for  any  sunny  day  to  make  them 
beautiful.  But  it  was  the  colors  in 
my  rug  that  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  happy  change  in  the  room.  They 
made  all  the  bright  spots  in  the 
room  come  to  life.  And  I  had  been 
hiding  those  happy  rug  colors  for  a 
long  time.  I  had  been  robbing  the 
family,  all  this  while,  just  to  have 
a  bright  rug  for  show  on  occasions. 
Then  and  there,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  had  been  selfish.  It  was  an 
economy  at  too  great  cost  for  daily 
living  pleasure. 

Those  strips  of  old  carpeting  came 
off  the  clothesline  and  went  into  the 
washing  machine  for  my  “Give- 
Away  Bag.”  I  washed  and  polished 
the  windows;  cleaned  the  drapes; 
fresh  curtains  went  up  again.  I  gave 
the  room  a  thorough  housecleaning. 
But  the  shades  were  left  up  to  let 
in  the  bright  sun;  my  colorful  rug 
was  left  uncovered  to  catch  the  light. 
When  the  family  came  together  later, 
I  was  more  than  repaid  when  I  heard 
the  comments. 

“It’s  the  prettiest  room  around 
here,”  said  Patty  pridefully.  “Let’s 
have  the  colors  just  as  long  as  they 
last,  and  not  just  for  company.”  f.j.j. 


An  umbrella  covering,  turned  inside 
out,  has  various  uses  as  told  in  this 
article  by  Ruth  Eddy,  shown  here 
wearing  a  cape  of  umbrella  plaid  in 
her  Rhode  Island  garden. 

Umbrella  Turn-About 

March  winds  bring  April  showers 
.  .  .  and  April  showers  bring  May 
flowers  .  .  .  but  sometimes  the  wind 
and  the  showers  combine,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  unexpected  cape.  I  found 
that  umbrellas  could  be  used  for 
various  things  when  the  wind  and 
rain  blew  my  umbrella  inside-out 
one  day. 

It  was  my  favorite  plaid  of  gay 
colors.  Even  after  I  had  arrived  home 
with  my  hair  a  wet  mop,  and  my 
coat  soaked,  I  still  didn’t  want  to  dis¬ 
card  my  turned-about  umbrella. 
Suddenly,  I  thought:  “I’ll  make  my 
umbrella  do  a  turn-about  for  me.” 
I  removed  the  covering  from  the 
handle,  slit  it  down  the  front, 
hemmed  the  edges,  and  sewed  a  snap 
at  the  top.  This  served  as  my  dry¬ 
ing  shampoo-cape;  for  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wash  my  hair  after 
that  downpour. 

Then  I  decided  to  look  up  other 
wind  blown  unbrellas.  From  one  I 
fashioned  a  rain  hat;  from  another, 
a  flounce  for  a  dress;  rain  gloves 
came  from  another  portion  of  an  old 
covering,  and  a  pretty  collar  for  plain 
dress  also.  Other  ideas  I  thought  of 
were  raincapes  for  dolls;  lamp 
shades;  neckties,  and  cuffs  for 
dresses,  too.  A  cape  for  cool  Summer 
evenings  is  also  useful. 

Turn-about  is  fair  play.  This  um¬ 
brella  idea  was  play  and  practical  too. 

R.  M.  E. 


If  you  plan  to  do  over  livingroom  walls,  a  simple,  restful  and  appropriate 
picture  arrangement  is  one  such  as  shown :  four  large  floral  prints  and  four 
smaller  fruit  prints.  You  may  have  pictures  you  could  frame  in  this  quiet 
treatment  which  fits  into  many  color  and  furniture  arrangements.  Lamp 
shades  could  be  less  decorative  than  those  above,  we  think ;  but  their  lines 

are  good. 


Simplicity  Wins 

For  winning  entries  in  your  local 
flower  show,  simplicity  is  the  key¬ 
note  for  flower  arrangements.  A  flat 
dish  with  a  few  well  arranged  single 
petunias,  ranging  from  pure  white, 
pale  lavender  to  deep  lavendar,  won 
a  first  prize  although  we  had  shown 
some  of  our  truly  beautiful  double 
petunias.  I  have  learned  to  choose 
some  variety  of  flower  in  colors  to 
blend  with  the  container,  or  vice 
versa:  also  to  keep  the  bouquet 
simple.  This  at  least  is  one  way  to 
win  a  blue  ribbon  and  enough  cash 
to  pay  for  seed. 

When  you  are  planning  your 
Summer  garden,  include  some  of  the 
unusual  flowers  to  be  of  interest  to 
your  garden  club,  the  annual  Fair, 
or  any  other  flower  show.  mrs.  f.  b. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Keeping  the  Menfolk 
Healthy 

Much  has  been  written  about 
womenfolk  keeping  their  menfolk  — 
once  they  are  married.  But  keeping 
the  menfolk  healthy  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  home¬ 
makers  can  do. 

Men  do  not  like  to  be  coddled. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  told  that 
‘this  food  is  good  for  you”;  or  to  be 
told  what  to  wear  and  what  not,  as 
the  weather  changes.  It’s  plain  to 
women  that  men  often  catch  cold  by 
keeping  on  two  or  three  sweaters, 
while  indoors  for  a  short  stay,  and  so 
feeling  the  cold  when  they  go  out, 
with  nothing  added  to  put  on.  This 
is  one  of  the  age-old  troubles,  and 
men  simply  have  to  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence.  “What’s  a  little  cold,”  they  say. 
But  a  cold  can  spread.  Both  men  and 
women  take  these  chances,  running 
in  and  outdoors,  not  warmly  dressed 
in  Winter.  • 

Good  meals,  three  times  a  day, 
however,  help  to  build  up  resistance 
against  carelessness  about  proper 
clothing.  And  April,  for  all  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  lovely  days,  is  often  as 
raw  as  many  a  day  in  March.  The 
farmer  works  strenuously  outdoors 
and  in  the  barn,  so  his  body,  his 
furnace,  needs  continuous  stoking. 
And  food  is  the  fuel  it  burns.  For 
breakfast,  he  wants  pancakes  with 
gravy  or  syrup?  One  or  two  cups  of 
coffee  and  a  couple  of  fried  cakes? 
Sounds  good;  tastes  good;  but ’that’s 
not  a  resistance-building  meal  in  it¬ 
self.  It’s  all  right  only  as  far  as  it 
goes.  In  addition  he  should  have 
fruit  for  breakfast,  such  as  a  glass 
of  orange  juice.  Why?  Because  every¬ 
one  needs  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
fruit  contains.  These  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  pancakes  and  gravy!  He 
should  have  a  couple  of  eggs  every 
day.  Will  he  drink  milk  for  break¬ 
fast?  If  not,  give  it  to  him  for  dinner 
or  for  supper. 

Some  women  say:  “The  men  won’t 
drink  milk.”  Then  put  it  into  cocoa  or 
chocolate;  put  some  whipped  cream 
on  top.  Use  milk  for  creamed  soups 
—  tomato,  pea,  bean  and  other  kinds 
of  soup.  Have  milk  custards  and 
puddings  more  often  than  rich  cakes 
and  pies  for  desserts.  There  are  many 
ways  to  dress  up  milk.  Eggnogs  are 


delicious  before  bedtime. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  diet  if  you’re  to  keep 
your  menfolks  well.  If  they  won’t 
take  them  “as  is”  —  even  when  well 
seasoned  and  well  buttered  —  then 
serve  them  in  cream  sauces.  Plenty  of 
water,  a  quart  a  day  to  drink,  is 
highly  desirable;  prunes,  figs  and 
molasses  in  food  have  a  natural  laxa¬ 
tive  effect. 

However,  don’t  wait  until  Spring 
for  the  traditional  “sulphur  and 
molassses”  dosing.  Keep  diet  in  mind 
all  year  round.  And  remember  what 
is  good  on  that  score  for  the  men  of 
the  family,  is  good  for  you  too. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Two-Piece;  Two  Colors 

Cute  and  adaptable  to  changing 
temperatures,  this  two-piece  outfit 
is  pretty  to  crochet  in  two  colors  in 
cotton.  For  free  leaflets  (each  one 
covers  sizes  1,  2  and  3)  of  instruc¬ 


tions,  just  write  for  TWO-PIECE 
OUTFIT,  enclosing  a  3  cent  stamp 
for  mailing  costs,  addessed  to  Woman 
and  Home,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
If  you  are  ordering,  at  the  same 
time,  our  regular  patterns  on  this 
page,  please  use  separate  sheets  of 
paper  to  avoid  confusion. 


To  make  liver  more  tender,  soak 
it  in  sweet  milk.  First  slice,  then 
cover  with  milk  and  let  stand  several 
hours.  At  meal  time,  season,  dip  in 
flour  and  fry.  If  hs  sometimes 
happens,  liver  becomes  bitter,  soak¬ 
ing  it  this  way  will  take  away  the 
bitterness.  B.  M.  D. 


New  Lease  on  Life  in  Spring  Patterns 


2945  —  BABY  BOLERO  style  for  little  tots  on.  fly-away  pleated  dress  with  matching 
panties.  Sizes  1,  2,  4,  G.  Size  4,  V/a  yds.  35  in.;  panties  %  yd.  35  in.  fabric.  16c. 

E-1107  —  FLOWER  EDGINGS,  lovely  in  white  or  color,  to  crochet;  Carnation,  For-Get- 
Me-Not,  Tea  Daisy  and  Knot  Stitch  mesh.  Special  Picture  Pattern  of  complete  instructions, 
lie. 

E-1085  —  PANSY  CHAIR  SET  for  handsome  crocheting  to  dress  up  furniture  for  Spring’s 
r.ew  look.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2436  —  TWIN  YOKE  DRESS  tapers  down  to  small  waist  effect;  smart  new  shoulder 
closing.  Sizes  11-19.  Size  15.  4  yds.  35  in.  fabric.  16c. 

2433  —  QUICK  AND  PRETTY  wrap-a-round  dress,  with  brief  sleeves  and  twin  pockets 
to  beruffle.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  36,  4^2  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

SPRING  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  1948-1949  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  with  style  numbers  plain  and  large; 
do  not  forget  the  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  o.ver  67c.). 


CROWN  and  HEADLIGHT  Overalls 


offer  the  new  patented 


nn 


tof~  «  Keeps  valuables 

safe,  clean  and  handy 

Here  are  the  overalls 
,  _  that  can  pay  for 

.  themselves  50  times 
n  'over  —  or  more  —  by 

'preventing  costly  losses. 
Note,  too:  these  overalls 
feature  extra  heavy  denim  for 
long  wear . . ,  graduated  custom 
sizes  for  proper  fit  and  comfort 
. . .  Sanforized  ...  a  new  pair  free 
if  they  shrink.  Remember,  only 
Crown  and  Headlight  Overalls  are 
certified  for  quality  by  the  United 
:l# \  States  Testing  Co.  Buy  a  pair 

of  Crown  or  Headlight  Overalls 
and  enjoy  the  convenience, 
®r  3  comfort  and  protection  you  get 

only  in  these  garments. 
If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 
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UNIO  N  MADE 


WQRKOOTHES 


OVERALLS 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 

li,  Ohio  ^ ®an  ^ranC'Se°’  ^a*'^orn'a 


OVERALLS  •  TROUSERS  •  SHIRTS  •  JACKETS  *  TREE  CLIMBER  TOGS 


WONDERFUL  NEW  PATENT 


•  NO  LOOMS 
o  NO  FRAMES 

•  NO  CANVAS  BACKING 

•  NO  TEDIOUS  BRAIDING 

Here’s  an  amazing  new  simple 
to  do  beautiful  rug  weaving— right 
it i  the  palm  of  your  hand!  No  need  to 
strain  eyes  or  tire  arms  on  bulky  looms 
or  frames.  No  awkward  canvas  or  bur¬ 
lap  backing.  You  can  TIPWEEVE* 
anywhere  —  fits  in  purse  or  pocket. 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a  thing  about  old- 
fashioned  weaving.  This  thrilling  new  patent 
lets  you  make  professional-locking  home, 
personal  or  gift  items  in  any  size,  shape,  or 
design  — easy  as  1-2-3. 

MAKE  LOVELY  BAGS,  BELTS,  MATS  & 
HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  ITEMS,  TOO 

So  quick,  easy,  economical!  Wonderful  tex¬ 
tures,  too  —  looped,  chenille,  or  combination 


Ok- 


Wdovd  in 
the  palm 
of  your 
hondl 


of  both!  Soft,  deep  pile  never  pulls  out . . .  holds  shape" 
forever,  Best  of  all  —  you  can  use  .wool,  cotton,  old 
stockings,  rags  —  just  about  any  material.  Thousands 
of  delighted  users  rave  about  TIPWEEVE.*  You’ll  be 
fascinated  too  —  or  your  money  back!  Order  TODAY. 


COMPLETE  TIPWEEVE* 

Here  Is  What  You  Get: . . 

Complete  Kit  contains  40 
TIPWEEVE*  Warpsl 
(enough  for  throw  rug  or 
many  other  articles),  8  TIPWEEVES,*  1  Bod-  | 
kin,  plus  step-by-step  instructions. 


J0\ 


- FREE - 

FOR  PROMPT  ACTION 
If  you  hurry  and  or¬ 
der  NOW,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  FREE,  6  extra, 
lovely  patterns  (rugs, 
belts,  purse's,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  etc.) — yours 
to  keep  whether  you 
return  Kit  or  notl 
(Opens  the  door  to 
extra  “pick-up  work" 
earnings.)  


.  T.M.,  Keg..  Pot.  S2224563 

100%  SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Use  10  Full  Days  at  Our  Risk 
SEND  NO  MONET.  Just  send 
name  and  address  now,  pay 
postman  $1.98  plus  C.O.D. 
charges  on  delivery;  or  send 
$2  now  and  save  delivery 
charges.  Either  way,  use  10 
full  days  at  our  risk.  If  not 
100%  delighted,  return  Kit  and  get  your  money  back. 
Could  anything  be  fairer  than  that? 

Tipweeve  Corp.,  427  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


TIPWEEVE  CORP. .  Dept,  ea-1 
427  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUSH,  at  once,  my  complete  TIPWEEVE*  Kit 
‘under  your  Unconditional  Guarantee — and  be 
sure  to  include  my  FREE  gift  of  6  extra  patterns. 

Name. . . . . 

Address. . . . . . . .  • 

□  Payment  enclosed 


j^U  -raymeni  enciosea  O  Send  C.O.D.  j 


PLASTI-LINER 


Makes  False  Teeth  Fit 


For  the  Life  of  Your  Plates 


If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt,  use 
this  amazing,  pliable,  non-porous  strip  to  refit 
them  yourself,  for  instant  and  permanent  com¬ 
fort.  It’s  easy.  Just  lay  the  strip  on  your 
upper  plate  or  lower  plate,  then  bite  and  it 
molds  perfectly.  Hardens  for  lasting  fit  and 
comfort.  Helps  stop  the  embarrassment  of  slip¬ 
ping,  rocking  plates  or  the  misery  of  sore 
gums.  Eat  anything  and  talk  freely  without 
fear  your  teeth  will  loosen.  Ends  forever  the 
mess  and  bother  of  temporary  applications  that 
last  only  a  few  hours  or  months. 


Easy  to  Re-Fit  and  Tighten  False  Teeth 

PLASTI-LINER  is  tasteless  and  odorless. 
Won't  injure  your  plate.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Removable 
as  per  directions.  Users  say:  ’’Until  I  used 
Plasti-Liner  I  used  several  kinds  of  liners 
without  success.  Now  I  can  eat  anything.” 
H.  H.  M.  "My  plates  are  now  better  fitting 

than  new.  jU9t  order  a  $2.25  package 

hendNoMoney.  of  PLASTI-LINER  to  reline 


both  upper  and  lower  plates,  or  $1.25  to  reline 
on©  plate.  Deposit  money  with  your  postman 
when  he  delivers.  Or  send  the  money  now,  and 
save  C.O.D.  charges.  Generous  sample  of  spe¬ 
cial  plate  cleaner  supplied  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  C0.,Dept.55J  Buffalo  15.N.Y. 


EARN 

LARGE 


For  Y ourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
F or  Details  &  Samples  Write  to : 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 


Snow-White  Bouse  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


-  RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT  - 

Tremendous  demand.  Marketing  services.  Write  — 

MISSION  HILL  GARDENS,  Box  224,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Drawn  by  Joyce  Fietz,  19,  Florida 
MEMORY  VERSE 


DAWN:  A  PASTORAL 

The  sun  arises  red  and  grand: 

The  tarn  is  tinted  silk. 

The  swallow  skims  the  water  and 
The  milkman  skims  the  milk. 

For  ere  the  sun  rose  from  the  pool. 
The  cream  rose  in  its  pan; 

But  neither  one  of  ’em  could  fool 
That  early  husbandman. 

—  By  Keith  Preston 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Burdick,  17,  New  York 
Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  receiving  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  how,  and 
I  have  always  been  an  ardent  follower  of 
Our  Page.  I  am  a  sophmore  in  high  school. 
My  hobbies  are  reading,  music,  sports  in 
general,  stamp  collecting,  correspondence  and 
photography.  I  have  many  pen  friends  in 
the  United  States  and  also  in  over  30  foreign 
countries  such  as  Hawaii,  Japan,  Philippines, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Cuba,  France  and  many 
more.  I  am  the  leader  of  a  pen-friend  club 
in  my  school.  I  live  on  a  fruit  farm  of  35 
acres.  —  Dick  Derleth,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  but  have  never 
written  in.  Because  I  enjoy  it  very  much  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  Our  Page.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  high  school  and  am  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  telephone  company.  I  live  on 
a  farm  of  10  acres  and  have  one  collie  flog. 
We  hope  to  have  some  horses  around  soon, 
though.  —  Mary  Yunits,  19,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  a  few 
years  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
written  to  Our  Page.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  idea  for  it  gives  the  boys  and  girls 
all  over  the  world  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
and  make  new  friends.  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
about  100  acres,  but  no  livestock  yet.  I  work 
on  a  farm  about  three  miles  from  here  that 
has  130  head  excluding  tour  horses.  It  takes 
two  farms  to  hold  all  of  these,  and  with  both 
places  put  together  there  Is  about  1,000  acres. 
My  hobbies  are  drawing,  playing  the  har¬ 
monica  and  photography.  —  Donald  ciarx, 
19,  New  York.  _ 

Dear  Friends:  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  who  wrote  to  me  when  my  letter  was 
printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  last 
Summer.  I  received  quite  a  few  letters  and 
as  yet  haven’t  had  the  time  to  answer  all  of 
them.  Being  a  senior  in  high  school  doesn  t 
give  a  person  much  time  after  the  home¬ 
work  is  done.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask.  Even  though  I  still  have  all 
these  letters  to  answer  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  Latin  American  countries.  They 
hold  a  fascination  for  me.  —  Alice  Lombard, 
19,  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  but  here  goes  a  letter  now. 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  several 
months,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  pen 
pals.  My  hobbies  are  writing  letters,  collect¬ 
ing  records  and  pictures.  So  boys  and  girls 
send  me  your  picture  if  you  have  one.  — 
Carl  Sargent,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  family  has  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  abbut 
eight  years  now  and  we  all  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  like  Our  Page  especially  since  it  is 
young  people  who  contribute  to  it.  I  am  the 
only  child  in  my  family,  but  I  often  wish 
I  had  a  brother  or  sister.  I  am  a  junior  in 
high  school  and  live  on  a  26  acre  farm 
where  we  raise  chickens,  beagle  dogs  and 
pigeons.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding, 
corresponding,  skating  and  caring  for  my 
Tennessee  Walker  horse.  I  call  him  Dick. 
Right  now  I  am  in  bed  with  rheumatic  fever 
so  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  correspondence. 
—  Alberta  Davis,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 
Dear  Friends:  I  think  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  wonderful,  especially  Our  Page. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written.  I 
now  have  '12  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
we  have  65  head  of  cattle.  I  am  a  4-H’er 
and  have  a  calf  of  my  own.  Am  planning  to 
get  my  second  calf.  I  like  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  sports.  —  Jane  Sanborn,  14,  Maine. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  like  Our  Page 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  am  fond 
of  horses,  dogs  and  cats.  My  hobbies  are 
raising  4-H  hens,  skiing,  skating  and  other 
sports.  I’d  like  letters  from  all  over.  — 
Alice  Hurlbert,  12,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  get-, 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years. 
I  always  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  130  acre  farm  about  13 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  Summer 
we  raise  vegetables  and  it  really  keeps  us 
busy  all  season.  My  brother  takes  care  of 
the  geese  and  ducks  and  I  take  care  of  the 
rabbits.  We  also  take  care  of  the  cows. and 
goats.  My  hobbies  are  drawing,  writing,  sew¬ 
ing  and  insect  collecting.  My  oldest  brother 
and  I  are  both  4-H’ers.  —  Judy  Tompkins. 
15,  Maryland. 


A  FRIEND  INDEED 

A  little  boy,  Billy  Brown,  was  skating  on 
the  big  pond  all  alone.  How  he  wished  that 
some  one  would  come  and  skate  with  him. 
His  friend,  Jackie,  had  a  cold  and  there 
were  no  other  boys  or  girls  to  play  with. 

Then  it  happened!  The  only  one  who  was 
with  him  was  Buck,  his  dog.  Billy  saw  a 
pack  of  matches  and  then  he  saw  a  lot  of 
dry  wood.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a 
good  fire.  He  lit  the  fire  —  and  pop!  It 
reached  out  and  grabbed  him.  Ouch!  How 
it  burned.  Immediately  Buck  grabbed  Billy 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  fire.  Then  Buck 
ran  yelping  to  the  house  and  brought  Mrs. 
Brown. 

When  Billy  awoke  he  was  in  the  house 
on  the  sofa  all  bandaged  up.  There  sat 
Buck  looking  very  pleased.  Well,  hadn’t  he 
the  right?  Hadn’t  he  saved  his  friend’s  life? 
Wasn’t  he  a  friend  in  deed? 

—  By  Janice  Tripp,  13,  New  York 


MIDWINTER 

“Midwinter”  takes  you  to  Sweden  where 
a  group  of  young  people  are  spending  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Audrey  Bradford  and 
Stella  West,  with  their  friends  Nore  and 
Donski,  two  Swedish  boys,  who  have  been 
studying  art  in  Paris,  discover  Guldviva,  the 
strange  little  peasant  girl  who  lives  by  her¬ 
self  in  a  forest  of  silver  birches.  Guldviva 
soon  becomes  the  center  of  interest  in  a 
strange  mystery  and  when  the  climax  comes 
and  Guldviva  is  kidnapped  and  carried  off 
to  Lapland,  it  is  Nore,  her  artist  friend,  who 
goes  to  her  rescue. 

In  a  book  that  breathes  the  very  air  of 
Sweden,  girls  and  boys  will  find  mystery 
and  romance,  in  the  special  way  Katherine 
Adams  always  writes  her  books.  —  Joyce 
Fitch.  15,  New  York.  * 


THE  BURNISHED  BLADE 

By  Lawrence  Schoonover 
This  historical  novel  of  love,  intrigue,  and 
high  adventure  opens  its  pages  on  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  France.  Pierre,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  is  taken  in  and  raised  by 
Hugh  of  Milan,  the  armourer,  when  his 
parents  are  robbed  and  burned  to  death  on 
a  journey.  Under  Hugh’s  careful  guidance 
Pierre  grows  up  to  be  a  learned  man  of 
many  talents.  Soon  after  he  is  apprenticed 
to  the  richest  merchant  in  France.  When 
his  employer  discovers'  that  jewels  and 
opium  are  being  smuggled  into  the  country 
he  sends  Pierre  to  Trebizond,  a  dangerous 
remote  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  to  seek  the 
smugglers.  Promising  to  return  and  marry 
her,  he  bids  the  beautiful  Claire  farewell. 
Pierre’s  struggle  against  Prince  Baltha  Ogli, 
leader  of  the  smugglers,  finally  reaches  a 
horrible  climax,  for  the  prince,  after  many 
dangerous  encounters.  Upon  his  triumphant 
return  to  France  he  discovers  that  Claire  has 


THE  ARTIST 

Drawn  by  J.  Kaelim,  12,  New  York 


ROBIN 

Drawn  by  Mary  Meyer,  14,  Pennsylvania 


gone  to  a  convent  believing  him  to  be  dead. 
The  Mother  Superior’s  voice  is  heard:  “The 
calling  is  not  for  everyone."  —  Tom 
Palumbo,  19,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 
FRUITBOWL  FAIRIES 

On  the  table,  in  a  bowl  for  fruits. 

Sat  two  jolly  elves  in  their  fairyland  suits. 
The  first  a  giant,  tall  and  slim 
In  a  snugly  fit  banana  skin; 

The  second  a  merry  elfin  boy 
Clothed  in  “peachy”  corduroy. 

Oh!  How  I  laughed  at  the  hilarious  prank 
As  one  elf  leaped  into  the  pudding  and  sank. 
The  elf-boy  swam  the  pitcher  around 
And  then  made  castles  in  coffee  grounds. 
I  laughed  so  hard  they  suddenly  became 
aware 

That  someone  besides  themselves  was  there — 
Instantly  they  both  disappeared. 

And  where  they  had  stood,  our  fruit  ap¬ 
peared. 

—  Mary  Ryan,  14,  New  York 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  SEA 

Snails  and  blue  crabs  creeping  about. 

Sea  fans  waving  their  purple  veils, 
Scarlet  squirrelfish  dashing  through 
Intricate  animal  growths  of  purple  hue. 
Shrimps  drifting  past  our  eyes 
Like  ghosts  of  human  beings  we  knew, 
And  giant  seaweeds  stretching  upward 
To  greet  the  morning  sky  so  blue; 

Urchins  armed  with  sharp  black  needles, 
Frighten  the  deadly  intruders  away. 
Sea-dragons  decorated  with  plumes  and 
tassels, 

Scurry  onward  by  corals  to  play; 

These  are  the  children  of  the  sea, 

More  beautiful  than  any  earthly  rhyme, 
Bom  before  the  dawning  of  history  — 
Created  at  the  birth  of  time. 

—  Tom  Palumbo,  19,  New  Jersey 


MY  DESIRE 

I  hope  some  day  before  I  die 
I  can  travel  far  and  wide. 

If  I  could  go  to  the  forty-eight  states 
And  see  the  bridges  and  the  gates, 
Think  of  the  lovely  things  I’d  see. 
Then,  oh,  so  happy  I  would  be! 

By  Gertie  Wheaton,  New  York 


PUSSY  WILLOWS 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  Waterbury,  18,  N.  Y. 


'OEMS 


fey  jiflys  OnS  Girh 


LADY 

Drawn  by  Bernard  Hurlbut,  19,  New  York 


HAPPY  EASTER 

Drawn  by  Rosanne  Preli,  13,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Julia  Hectus,  15,  New  York 


Each  letter  to  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading  should  be  put  into 
an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed 
letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 


New  York:  Mary  Hughes,  15;  Dick  Derleth 
16;  Carole  Waldmiller,  12;  Marion  Haskins, 
16;  Dorthea  Barber,  17;  Jean  Homing,  16- 
Donald  Clark,  19;  Clara  Brown,  14;  Dorothy 
Bandimer,  13;  Ethel  Boeck,  12;  Mary  Yunits. 
19;  Irene  Loomis,  12;  Evelyn  Johannsen,  12- 
Betty  Franklin,  19;  Nancy  McAlpine,  13; 
Gloria  Kozlogki,  19;  Barbara  Schutz,  15; 
Barbara  Wohlschlegel,  14;  Terry  Hugel,  16- 
Marion  Morris,  13;  Carl  Sargent,  19;  Diane 
Colandone,  14;  Marian  Schink,  11;  Eleanor 
Anni,  13. 


Ketcham;  Alberta  Davis,  17;  Dana  Smith,  19- 
Ethel  Deimler,  14;  Mertie  Morse,  13;  Mary 
Nudlinger,  11;  Francis  Lineman;  Mary 
Miller,  13;  Patsy  Crimmins,  16. 

Maine:  Caroline  Conant,  14;  Lena  Crane, 
17;  Barbara  Sanborn,  11;  Jane  Sanborn,  14 

Maryland:  Virginia  Ervin,  15;  Judy 
Tompkins,  15. 

Vermont:  Rose  Rondot,  16;  Mildred  Erno, 
18. 


New  Hampshire:  Alice  Hurlbert,  12;  Jane 
Cass,  14;  Alice  Wilbur,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Jane  Coleman,  15. 

Virginia-  Sylvia  Morris,  14. 

Germany:  Elizabeth  Schneider,  16. 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Fietz,  19,  Florida 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  here  in  re- 

fard  to  drawings  submitted  to  Our  Page, 
n  the  last  few  months  a  great  many  of 
them  have  been  coming  to  me  done  in 
pencil.  Please  be  sure  to  do  drawings  on 
white,  unlined  paper  with  black  ink,  because 
pencil  will  not  reproduce  for  newspaper 
printing. 

Ink  and  pencil  are  two  different  mediums, 
so  your  technique  will  be  different  in  each 
one,  and  no  one  person’s  is  the  same.  Every 
one  developes  a  “style.”  Just  notice  some 
of  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  you  will  see  each  artist  does  his 
differently.  Be  careful  that  your  lines  are  as 
unbroken  and  even  as  possible,  for  this 
makes  a  much  neater  result.  Before  you 
put  your  *  drawing  contribution  in  the 
envelope,  be  sure  that  you  have  done  the 
above  and  that  it  is  original,  all  your  own 
work. 

Tom  Palumbo  says  that  there  is  one  thing 
wrong  with  the  the  page;  that  is,  that  there 
aren’t  enough  boys  working  on  it.  He  will 
be  gratified  to  see  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
of  them  present  this  time.  His  choice  of  a 
book  review  was  very  good.  I  have  read 
the  book. 

“A  Friend  Indeed”  by  Janice  Tripp  has  a 
moral:  Don’t  play  with  fire!  Matches  should 
be  left  to  those  who  know  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  There  is  nothing  so  dis¬ 
astrous  as  little  children  playing  with  fire. 
The  older  ones  should  teach  them  why,  don  t 
you  think? 

Here  it  is  Easter  again.  New  we  really 
feel  that  warm  and  sunny  weather  is  on 
the  way.  I  hope  everyone  has  a  nice  Easter 
and  a  Spring  vacation  from  school.  —  E.  U. 

Send  all  entributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  ,  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age,  address  and  State. 
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Woman  and  Home  Food  Page 


The  Easter  bridal  brunch  table  features  the  farina  Ring  of  Gold  ( baked 
with  eggs )  holding  creamed  chicken,  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  dish 
pretty  enough  to  set  beside  the  bride’s  cake. 


Wedding  refreshments  need  not 
break  the  budget.  Here  a  delicious, 
thrifty  Farina  Ring,  filled  with 
creamed  chicken,  makes  a  luxury 
showing  at  little  cost.  A  brunch  for 
the  bride  (breakfast  and  lunch  com¬ 
bined)  is  a  different  way  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  “friends  of  the  groom” 
and  “friends  of  the  bride.”  A  com¬ 
plete  menu  for  a  Bridal  Brunch,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  recipe  for  the  Ring  of 
Gold  farina  feature  for  the  chicken, 
is  as  follows:  Fruit  cup;  farina  Ring 
of  Gold  filled  with  creamed  chicken; 
toasted  English  muffins;  rhubarb  or 
berry  preserves;  ice  cream  molds;  the 


bride’s  cake  and  coffee. 

Ring  of  Gold  for  Creamed  Chicken 
Ingredients:  3  eggs;  1  cup  cooked 
farina;  IVz  cups  mashed,  cooked 
carrots;  2  tablespoons  melted  butter; 
2  teaspoons  finely  chopped  onion;  2 
teaspoons  finely  chopped  parsley;  % 
teaspoon  salt;  Vs  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  cooked  farina. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Add  remaining 
above  ingredients.  Pour  mixture  into 
greased  casserole  or  ring  mold.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350  to  375  de¬ 
grees  F.)  from  45  to  50  minutes  or 
until  firm.  Serve  hot  with  creamed 
chicken.  Yield:  6  servings. 


The  Pressure  Cooking  in 
My  Kitchen 

My  steam  pressure  pot  has  been 
so  invaluable  to  me  that  I  want  to 
pass  on  my  experience  to  all 
my  R.  N.-Y.  neighbors.  Last  ye'hr, 
when  I  bought  this  new  pressure 
gadget,  it  was  May.  My  garden  was 
promising  and  I  thought  I  could  save 
time  and  fuel  by  using  it  through 
the  canning  season.  I  was  excited  as 
I  opened  the  box  and  took  out  the 
new  containers  and  instruction  books. 
I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  peas  and 
beans  were  really  to  begin  canning. 
Meanwhile  I  pored  over  my  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recipe  books.  I  found  that 
the  new  purchase  was  not  just  a 
pressure  canner  as  I  had  thought,  but 
it  was  a  pressure  cooker  too!  I  could 
process  a  dozen  cans  of  snap  beans, 
and  cook  my  dinner  in  it,  at  the  same 
time  over  the  same  burner  of  my 
(bottled  gas)  range. 

So  I  didn’t  have  to  wait  until  can¬ 
ning  time  to  use  the  cooker.  The  first 
day  I  decided  to  test  it  fully.  I  put  a 
four  year  old  hen  in  it  to  boil.  She 
was  to  cook  45  minutes.  By  the  time 
it  had  been  cooking  for  25  minutes 
under  15  pounds  pressure,  I  began 
smelling  the  most  delicious  chicken 
odors.  Some  friends  dropped  in  at 
the  time.  I  had  planned  to  can  that 
chicken.  But  the  savory  steam  from 
the  cooker  made  us  all  so  hungry  that 
we  got  some  bread,  pickles  and  other 
things  together  and,  when  the  45 
minutes  were  up,  we  had  a  feast 
then  and  there.  Talk  about  a  juicy 
chicken — that  one  was.  You  see,  it 
was  so  closed  up  in  the  cooker  that 
it  was  really  almost  cooked  in  its  own 
juice. 

During  the  canning  season  I  put  up 
100  No.  2  cans  of  beans  and  75  No.  2 
cans  of  tomatoes.  The  rest  of  my  150 
cans  went  for  soup  mixture  for  my 
cooker  came  to  the  rescue.  Time  and 
labor  were  cut  way  down.  Besides, 
when  a  canning  job  was  over,  the 
dinner  was  done  too;  for  I  had  fitted 
Pans  in  on  top  of  the  cans,  and  I  was 
through  in  the  kitchen  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Whenever  we  cull  our  chickens,  we 
can  all  the  culls.  The  cooker  not 
only  cans  meat,  vegetables  and 
fruits  perfectly,  but  it  gives  me 
shorter  hours  over  the  range,  and 
delicious  soup  in  35  minutes. 

MRS.  s.  u. 


Easter  Supper  Treats 

Something  special  for  Easter 
supper  is  always  a  treat  for  the 
family.  Or  if  your  dinner  is  to  be  at 
night,  these  recipes  below  are  fine 
for  Easter  luncheon  when  young  and 
old  come  from  Church. 

Easter  Eggnog 

A  delicious  eggnog  is  made  by 
beating  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  to 
it  3  teaspoons  of  sugar  or  2  teaspoons 
of  strained  honey,  with  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon.  When  all  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  enough  milk  is  added  to  fill 
the  glass.  Lastly  the  white,  whipped 
to  a  froth  with  a  little  sugar,  is  beaten 
in  or  heaped  on  top  as  preferred. 
Lemon  or  orange  juice  may  be  added 
to  froth. 

Eggs  Fricassee 

Boil  eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  half 
crosswise,  and  take  out  the  yolks. 
Rub  yolks  to  a  paste  with  a  little 
ground  ham,  tongue  or  cold  fowl, 
some  minced  parsley,  belted  butter 
and  very  little  mustard.  Work  well 
together  and  fill  the  egg  whites  with 
it,  setting  them  close  together,  open 
ends  up,  in  a  deep  covered  serving 
dish.  Now  heat  some  veal  gravy  or 
thickened  chicken  broth  to  boiling, 
add  half  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  pepper;  then  add  3  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  to  every  cup  of  broth  or 
gravy.  Pour  smoking  hot  over  eggs. 
Let  dish  stand  five  minutes,  covered; 
then  serve. 

Scalloped  Eggs 

Mince  equal  parts  of  eggs,  ham  and 
fine  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper.  (A  little  butter  is  added 
and  milk  to  moisten  the  crumbs.) 
Butter  custard  cups  and  fill  half-way 
with  the  mixture.  Then  break  an  egg’ 
on  top  of  each  cup,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  8  minutes. 

L.  m.  w. 


Skimmilk  Uses 

The  odor  of  boiling  onions  can 
penetrate  an  entire  house,  but  if  a 
small  quantity  of  skimmilk  is  added 
to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked,  it  will  greatly  lessen  the 
disagreeable  odor. 


Green  corn,  it  should  be  freshly 
picked,  is  sweeter  and  more  delicious, 
if  the  ears  are  boiled  in  water  and 
milk;  about  half  and  half,  is  a  good 
proportion.  b.  m.  d. 


isn't  FLBSCHMANNfe 
DRY  YEASTa  fast- . 

RISES.!  , - 


YES -IT'S  MAPS  \ 

'  EXTRA-ACTIVE 


YOU  CAN  KEEP 
A  BIS  SUPPLY* 
1  OH  HANC?  j? 


BAKES  LIGHTER  w! 


W  YES-irs  * 

all  pure  yeAsr. 

CONTAINS  NO  FILLER. 
WHATSOEVER,  i 


WHO  SAKE 
AT HOME 


Mrs  smw 


LOOK!  buy  3  packages 
at  a  time — keeps  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  No 
refrigeration  needed! 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 

FLEISCHMAHHS  YEAST 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
2  5c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMY! 


TOMBSTONES 


?9&5 

RACK*  easy 
BALK.  TERMS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 


Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  MONEY 
Freight  paid.  Writ*;  for  our 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  440, 


Joliet, 


BRAID  a  RUG a  DAY 

CVIN  A  CHILD  CAN  DO  IT! 


Simple  to  follow 

RUG  BRAIDING 
MANUAL 


only  50c 


The  first  and 
only  Braiding 
Manual  pro* 
fusely  Illustra¬ 
ted  with  photos 
and  sketches  of 
patterns,  de¬ 
signs  and  easy- 
to-follow  ln«* 
structions* 


Make  colorful,  reversible  rugs 
out  of  your  old  clothing  and 
blankets!  Just  cut  into  strips, 
and  the  Nu-Flex  metal  bind¬ 
ers  will  fold  them  for  you— all 
you  do  is  braid.  No  sewing, 
ironing,  or  hand-folding  nec¬ 
essary!  # 

Essential  To  Good  Rug  Making 

Sturdy  NU-FLEX  RUG  THREAD 

110  yard  spool  50c  each 


100%  NEW  WOOL  in  assorted 

colors,  cut  to  exact  tested  width 
— lVi  Inches— most  suitable  for 
braiding  —  only  ec,  per  pound, 
0  lb.  minimum. 


Pnotostats 

Service  Records,  Birth  Certificates  and  other  valuable 
papers,  45c  per  side.  Send  money  and  return  address 
with  order,  we  pay  return  postage.  Quick  Service. 
Acme  Photo  Service,  620  10th  St.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


MAKE  LEATHER  ITEMS  AS  GIFTS  OR  TO  SELL. 
Experience  Unnecessary.  BELTS,  GLOVES,  PURSES. 
W00LSKIN  TOYS,  100  OTHER  IDEAS.  LARGEST 
SUPPLY  IN  AMERICA.  CATALOG  10  CENTS. 

LARSON,  DEPARTMENT  00, 

820  S.  TRIPP  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  R eg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Use  10  Full  Doy*  At  Oor  Risk. 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  On  arrival  pay  postman 
required  amount  plus  a  few  cents  postage  or  send 
check,  money  order  at  cash  and  wa  pay  postage. 

lighted  return  .%  NU-FLEX  C0RP.  Dept.  R4-3 


10  days  for  full 
purchi 
.refund* 


as©  price  Needlework  Specialist* 

1133  Broadwso.  NewYOrk  10,  N-Y."1 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  rug  braiding.  Large  pieces.  9-27  inches  wide. 
Specify  colors  desired.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
552  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Five  new  50T  Intemation  Hay  Balers  $2250  delivered. 

Forty-five  T  International  Balers  $1600. 

New  Holland  Balers  $2150.  Moline  Bale-o-Matfc  $2650. 
BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA.  Phone:  838 


YES,  sir,  all  3  together,  famous  fountain  pen.  ball  pen. 
mechanical  pencil  just  $1.00.  Name  imprinted  free. 
Metro  Stationery,  60  South  St..  Boston  It,  Mass. 


SELL  TOO-LS  —  Big  Values,  Good  Commissions.  Earn 
up  to  two  dollars  per  hour.  Write  THE  FARMERS 
FRIEND,  P.  0  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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Pennsylvania 

Members  of  the  Clinton-Lycoming 
Tobacco  Growers  Assn,  are  asking 
their  Congressmen  and  U.  S.  Senators 
to  back  increased  grants  for  tobacco 
research  in  Pennsylvania,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
thier  recent  anftual  meeting,  at  the 
farm  of  Henry  W.  Rosenberg,  Jersey 
Shore,  Lycoming  County.  Officers 
elected  at  that  meeting  include 
George  Ramm,  Island  Route,  Lock 
Haven,  Clinton  County,  pres.;  R.  G. 
Grugan,  Jersey  Shore,  ^ice-pres.,  and 
Hans  Fritz,  Lock  Haven,  secy-treas.; 
as  directors  James  E.  Baird,  Fred 
Helbley,  Harry  Wenker  and  William 
Ramm,  all  of  Lock  Haven;  and  Mr. 
Rosenberg  and  Guy  Crist,  Jersey 
Shore. 

John  B.  McCool,  Lock  Haven, 
Clinton  County  agricutural  agent, 
reported  that  fertilizer  applications 
of  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  results 
last  year  in  extension  demonstration 
plantings  in  the  county.  Growers  re¬ 
quested  that  these  demonstrations  be 
continued.  Unusually  good  disease 
control  results  achieved  in  1948  by 


Farm  News 


Roy  Schlosser,  Conneautsville, 
Crawford  County,  chairman  of  the 
newly-formed  Pennsylvania  Young 
Farmers  Assn,  (composed  mostly  of 
ex  G.  I.’s) ,  has  announced  formal 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  The  group  will  meet  in  June  at 
State  College  to  elect  permanent 
officers.  ,  N.  M.  Eberly 


We  have  had  really  much  colder 
weather  during  March  (as  this  is 
being  written)  than  we  had  during 
either  January  or  February.  The 
first  week  of  March  came  in  with 
some  very  nice  weather  but  the 
second  and  third  weeks  have  been 
quite  cold  most  of  the  time  with  four 
inches  of  snow  on  the  16th  and  17th. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  dirt  roads  were 
drifted  more  than  they  have  been  this 
Winter. 

Maple  syrup  making  was  in  full 
swing  before  this  cold  snap  came 
along.  Camps  that  were  opened  the 
middle  of  March  did  pretty  well  but 
of  course  they  are  now  frozen  up  and 


it  looks  as  if  they  would  be  for  at 
least  another  week.  Syrup  is  selling 
at  around  $5.00  a  gallon  with  a  few 
early  producers  getting  a  little  more. 

A  few  public  sales  are  now  being 
advertised  and  as  the  Spring  ad¬ 
vances  more  will  be  held.  A  few 
farms  are  being  offered  for  sale  but 
they  are  usually  plenty  high  in  price 
and  not  many  ai'e  changing  hands. 

Prices  have  not  changed  mucih 
since  last  month  except  that  milk  has 
gone  down  a  little  starting  March  16. 
Eggs  are  around  40  cents  and  there 
seems  to  be  plenty,  as  is  usually  the 
case  at  this  time  of  year.  Veal  calves 
are  selling  at  around  30  cents  for 
good  fat  calves  that  are  old  enough 
to  be  classed  as  veals  and  are  really 
fat.  Some  ot  the  small  calves  that  are 
being  offered  at  public  auctions  are 
much  lower,  some  less  than  half,  and 
they  should  be  as  many  of  them 
should  never  be  sold  for  slaughter. 
Chickens  are  around  40  cents  for 
heavy  hens.  30  to  35  cents  for  Leg¬ 
horns.  Potato  growers  have  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  their  last  year’s  crop 
and  some  of  them  are  entirely  sold 
out.  The  price  has  remained  fairly 
good  all  season  and  as  last  year’s 
crop  was  a  bumper  one,  the  past  sea¬ 


son  was  good  for  potato  growers. 

Fanners  have  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  cold  snap  to  get  out 
manure  which  could  not  be  hauled 
much  of  the  Winter  on  account  of  the 
very  soft  ground.  The  ground  is 
frozen  now,  but  not  too  deep,  and 
there  is  very  little  frost  in  the  soil 
as  we  have  not  had  enough  freezing 
weather  this  past  Winter  to  freeze 
the  ground  to  any  depth. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  are  going  to  be 
plenty  high  with  clover  and  alfalfa 
as  high  or  higher  than  last  year.  We 
see  one  farmer  advertising  oats  at 
$1.35  per  bushel. 

Winter  wheat  looks  fairly  good  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  was  sown  very  late 
and  got  a  poor  start  last  Fall.  While 
we  have  had  very  little  snow  to 
cover  the  Winter  wheat,  it  has  not 
frozen  out  much  as  we  have  not  had 
much  hard  freezing. 

Livestock  at  sales  are  still  high, 
with  bulls  bringing  $20  or  more  a 
hundred  and  steers  and  heifers  as 
much  or  more  depending  on  quality. 
Dairy  cows  are  still  in  good  demand 
at  good  prices,  just  a  little  lower  than 
last  Fall.  The  good  ones,  however, 
are  still  bringing  good  prices. 

P.  McCullough 


growers  was  attributed  to  seed  treat¬ 
ment  and  sprays  applied  to  seedbeds. 


George  H.  Heitsman,  Springville, 
Susquehanna  County,  has  introduced 
a  new  type  tie  arrangement  in  his 
dairy  barn  and  copies  already  have 
been  made  on  two  neighboring  farms 
by  his  brother,  Robert  Heitsman,  of 
Dimock,  and  Webb  Bunnell,  Mont¬ 
rose.  The  tie,  which-  eliminates  the 
conventional  manger,  consists  simply 
of  two  two-inch  peeled  hickory  poles 
installed  in  an  inverted  V  with  a  30- 
inch  spread  at  the  bottom,  and  tilted 
toward  the  cow  10  inches  at  the  top. 
The  wide  opening  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  explained,  allows  the  cows  room 
for  lunging  forward  as  they  get  up 
and  avoids  the  danger  of  having  them 
fall  back  into  the  gutter  with  possible 
udder  or  other  injury.  The  tilt  back 
at  the  top  keeps  them,  when  up,  well 
back  in  the  stall  and  as  a  result  stalls 
stay  clean,  and  the  cattle  in  his  herd 
are  evidence  that  the  plan  works.  Tie 
chains  are  fastened  to  vertical  posts 
at  the  side  of  the  inverted  V.  All 
three  farmers  say  they  like  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  report  they  have  had  much 
less  mastitis  from  udder  injury 
since  the  installations. 


Spurred  by  the  recent  observance 
of  National  4-H  Club  Week,  a  new 
project  year  for  4-H  members  is  now 
under  way,  reports  Allen  L.  Baker, 
State  club  leader.  Clubs  are  re¬ 
organizing  and  new  ones  forming. 
Last  year,  4-H  enrollment  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  rose  to  23,801  for  the  high¬ 
est  mark  in  4-H  history  in  the  State. 
Many  clubs  will  observe  Rural  Life 
Sunday  May  22  by  participating  in, 
or  conducting,  religious  services  in 
their  communities. 

During  the  Summer,  camps  will  be 
conducted  throughout  the  State,  and 
personnel  to  staff  these  will  be 
trained  at  a  special  camp  June  7  to 
11  at  Camp  Kanesatake,  Spruce 
Creek,  Huntingdon  County.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  again  will  send  four  dele¬ 
gates  to  National  4-H  Camp  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June. 


Dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  work  in  Pennsylvania  attained 
new  records  in  1948  with  145  asso¬ 
ciations,  representing  2,988  herds  and 
83,190  cows,  and  indications  are  that 
still  higher  marks  will  be  established 
this  year.  Candidates  for  positions  as 
herd  testers  will  be  trained  in  short 
courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  May  4  to  18,  July  13  to  27, 
October  5  to  19,  and  December  7  to 
21.  Testers  and  county  agricultural 
agents  who  work  closely  together  in 
this  program  will  review  the  work  in 
four  district  conferences;  April  7  and 
8  at  Clarion,  Clarion  County;  April 
19  and  20,  Pottstown,  Montgomery 
County;  April  21  and  22,  Newport, 
Perry  County;  and  April  29  and  30, 
Sullivan  Camp,  Sullivan  County. 


J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Brockway,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting.  He 
succeeds  J.  O.  Harding,  of  Brookville. 
Walter  Shobert,  Brookville,  was 
named  vice-pres.,  and  Enslow  Smith, 
Falls  Creek,  secy-treas.  Wilson, 
Shobert,  Harding,  Smith,  and  Glenn 
Mengle,  Brockway,  were  named  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


Peebles 


The  New  Milk  Replacement  for  Calves 


Here’s  the  calf  food  you’ve  been  waiting 
for!  A  milk  replacement  that’s  safe  and 
sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk — over 
98%  milk  serum  solids.  Saves  you  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  250-500  pounds  of  milk 
or  more  which  you  are  now  feeding. 
KAF-KIT  helps  build  big,  thrifty,  healthy 
calves,  with  real  milk-fed  “bloom”  and 
vitality.  It’s  fortified  with  guaranteed 
available  amounts  of  Vitamins  A,  D,  and 
Riboflavin  to  promote  growth  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  health  of  your  calves. 

Proven  on  More  than  1000  Calves 

KAF-KIT  has  been  proven  on  more  than 
1,000  calves  during  four  years  of  feeding 
trials.  At  six  weeks  of  age,  calves  raised 
on  KAF-KIT  are  as  heavy  or  heavier 
than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feeding  pro¬ 


gram.  You  can  feed  KAF-KIT  with 
complete  confidence. 

One  Kit  Replaces  336  lbs.  of  Milk 

One  42-lb.  kit  of  KAF-KIT  is  enough  to 
raise  a  calf  to  six  weeks  of  age.  It’s  easy 
to  feed.  You  simply  mix  with  warm 
water  as  directed.  Feed  milk  for  only  a 
limited  time.  KAF-KIT  replaces  the 
milk— not  the  cereal.  When  calf  is  six 
weeks  old,  feed  KAF-KIT  dry  as  long  as 
you  ordinarily  feed  milk. 

See  Your  KAF-KIT  Dealer  Now 

Start  saving  milk  now!  Get  a  kit  of  KAF- 
KIT  from  your  nearest  dealer.  Try  it.  See 
how  it  produces  the  finest  calves  you’ve 
ever  had  at  less  cost  than  ever  before. 
A  kit  for  each  calf  makes  a  better  cow. 


Qp  Plus  guaranteed  available  amounts  of  Vitamins  A,  D,  and  Riboflavin 

|  Write  today  for  free  literature  which  tells  how  much 
•  money  you  can  save  by  replacing  milk  with  KAF-KIT. 
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Ounce  of  Prevention . . . 


Gowboys  of  just  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  puzzled  by  the  above 
illustration.  But  livestock  producers  today  see 
it  as  a  picture  of  a  routine  job  .  .  .  vaccination 
of  a  calf  to  help  keep  him  healthy. 

Livestock  producers  and  meat  packers  have 
a  common  goal:  to  supply  America  with  all 
the  wholesome,  nutritious  meat  this  nation  of 
ours  needs.  And  so  at  every  step  of  the  way — 
from  range,  farm  and  feed  lot  to  the  tables  of 
consumers — precautions  are  taken  to  produce 
meat  of  the  best  possible  quality  .  .  .  meat  that 
will  receive  the  familiar  round  purple  stamp 
“U.  S.  Inspected  &  Passed.”  This  purple  circle, 
found  on  every  important  cut  supplied  by  fed¬ 
erally  inspected  packers,  is  the  housewife’s 
guarantee  of  good,  wholesome  meat. 

Growing  animals  are  subject  to  various  ail¬ 
ments.  Meat,  milk,  wool  and  other  valuable 
by-products  .  .  .  enough  to  supply  a  good-sized 
nation  .  .  .  are  lost  on  farms  and  ranches  each 
year.  Add  to  this  the  lost  grain  and  grass  fed  to 
animals  which  never  live  to  maturity,  or  fed  to 
unthrifty  livestock  that  gain  slowly.  Total  dol¬ 
lar  losses  run  into  billions. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  reducing  these 
losses.  New  drugs  and  chemicals,  such  as  the 
sulfas,  penicillin  and  phenothiazine,  are  con¬ 
quering  livestock  ailments,  pests  and  parasites. 
But  some  of  these  causes  of  reduced  production 
and  profit  are  stubborn.  To  lick  them  will  take 
increased  knowledge,  cooperation  among  neigh¬ 
bors  and  a  constant  watch  for  danger  signs. 
But  the  increased  earnings  which  can  result 
from  these  efforts  make  them  more  than  worth 
while.  Production  of  healthy  livestock  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  markets  for  the  meat  you 
produce  supplied  and  expanding.  In  solving 
your  problems  your  local,  state  and  federal 
veterinarians  are  good  men  to  turn  to  for  help. 


Soda  Bill  Sez:- 


It’s  a  good  idea  to  save  tough  problems  for  a 
brainy  day. 

Dirt  farmers  and  desk  formers  both  get  calluses — 
but  in  different  places. 


tstta/ll/iu  £Rec(/ie  fal 

DELUXE  CORNED  BEEF  HASH  PATTIES 

1  can  corned  beef  hash 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
Vi  cop  thinly  sliced  onion 
2  tablespoons  floor 
1  No.  2  can  peas  (2  Vi  cops) 

Yield:  4  Servings  %  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  1  tablespoon  shortening  in  a  frying  pan  and  brown  onions 
lightly.  Sprinkle  floor  over  onions  and  combine  thorooghly. 
Drain  joice  from  peas  (approximately  1  cop).  Add  salt  and 
ioice  from  peas  to  onions  and  floor.  Cook  ontil  saoce  has  thick¬ 
ened.  Add  Vi  cop  peas,  stirring  gently.  Open  can  of  hash  at 
both  ends.  Posh  hash  oot  on  a  board.  Slice  in  foor  portions. 
Brown  in  1  tablespoon  shortening  in  a  frying  pan.  Serve  Corned 
Beef  Hash  Patties  with  vegetable  sauce. 


In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year  livestock  and  meat 
prices  have  dropped  with  great  rapidity.  In 
my  24  years  with  Swift  &  Company  I  have 
never  seen  so  violent  a  drop.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  seen  prices  start  down 
from  so  high  a  level.  It  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  at  work. 

When  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat — the 
amount  meat  packers  can  get  for  it — go 
down,  it  means  lower  prices  for  livestock.  It 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  that  way. 
When  demand  for  meat  increases,  we  are 
able  to  pay  producers  more  for  their  live¬ 
stock.  The  prices  Swift  &  Company,  and  the 
other  26,000  meat  packers  and  commercial 
slaughterers,  pay  for  livestock  are  governed 
by  what  they  can  get  for  the  total  available 
supply  of  meat  and  the  by-products.  As  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  future,  livestock  prices 
will  result  entirely  from  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Let’s  Be  For  Things  Seems  to  me  that 

most  of  us  spend  too  much  time  and  blood- 
pressure  being  against  things.  Let’s  be  for 
things.  Let’s  be  for  freedom  of  choice  and 
initiative.  Let’s  be  for  a  system  which  allows 
a  man  to  choose  freely  his  own  work,  to 
make  his  own  opportunities,  to  plan  his  own 
production.  Which  lets  him  decide  where 
and  how  he  lives;  how  he  spends  or  invests 
his  earnings.  Let’s  be  for  our  country,  where 
a  man’s  the  boss  of  his  own  time,  his  own 
thoughts  and  his  own  political  and  religious 
beliefs.  Let’s  take  a  good  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  world,  then  reverently  thank  God,  and 
be  for  the  United  States. 

Hope  you  have  a  prosperous  summer,  and 
we’ll  be  looking  forward  to  being  with  you 
again.  Meanwhile,  if  you’re  in  Chicago,  plan 
to  visit  us  at  Swift  &  Company.  All  of  us  in 
the  Agricultural  Research  Department  cor¬ 
dially  invite  you  to  drop  in  for  a  chat.  We'll 
be  looking  for  you! 

^1.  S/m] 


son. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 
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OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


April  rain  and  April  flood 
Make  City  Cousin 
A  stick-in-the-mud! 
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Quotes  of  the  Month 

The  livestock  producer,  both  by  nature  and  by 
necessity,  is  a  true  conservationist.  He  would  no 
more  deliberately  ruin  the  property  on  which  he 
depends  for  his  livelihood,  and  which  he  hopes  to 
pass  on  to  his  children,  than  the  manufacturer 
would  deliberately  tear  down  the  plant  in  which  he 

operates.  A  A.  Smith,  President 

American  National  Livestock  Assoc. 

Large  size  is  not  bad  in  itself  ...  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  sometimes  needed  if  full  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  economics  of  large  scale  production  and 
distribution.  The  enterprises  engaged  in  meeting 
the  varied  wants  of  the  American  people  are  enor¬ 
mously  diverse  .  .  .  There  are  neighborhoods  which 
can  support  big  stores  and  other  neighborhoods 
which  can  scarcely  support  a  little  one  .  .  .  The 
capital  required  to  establish  a  fairly  big  chain  of 
groceries  or  baseball  teams  would  not  suffice  to 
start  a  small  steel  mill  .  .  .  The  nation  has  need  of 
small,  middle-sized  and  large  business  to  provide 
the  people^  with  the  things  they  want  in  the  way 
they  want 'them. 

Chicago  Tribune 

Planning  a  Better  Pasture  Program 

By  W.  B.  Nevens 

Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Better  pastures  mean  more  meat, 
more  milk  and  more  money.  Pas¬ 
tures  on  most  farms  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  materials  at  hand, 
without  a  large  cash  outlay. 

The  pasture  season  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  rotating  pasture  crops. 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  winter  rye  or 
winter  barley  might  be  planted  after  a  small  grain 
crop  or  the  harvesting  of  corn  for  silage.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  pasture  in  late  fall  and  early  spring.  In  late 
May,  this  land  may  be  planted  to  sweet  Sudan 
grass  for  summer  pasture.  Or,  following  the  winter 
grain  crop,  grass,  plus  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  Ladino 
clover,  or  other  legumes  may  be  alternated  with 
Sudan  pasture.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn 
Belt  and  South  Central  states,  lespedeza  has  been 
a  marvelous  crop  for  extending  and  improving  late 
summer  and  fall  pastures. 

In  the  extreme  south,  Bahia  grass  and  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass  show  much  promise  of  improving 
pasture  crops.  Kudzu  and  lespedeza  are  helping  to 
increase  pasture  forage  yield  in  many  Southern 
states.  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Inter-Mountain 
areas,  crested  wheatgrass  and  improved  native 
grasses  are  being  widely  used.  In  Northern  states, 
bromegrass,  tall  fescue  (Alta  or  KY-31),  orchard 
grass,  and  Ladino  clover  are  definite  possibilities. 

Adequate  fertilization  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  pastures  and  extending 
the  length  of  the  pasture  season.  Barnyard  manure 
is  one  of  the  best — plus  lime  and  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer — if  soil  tests  show  their  need. 

Consult  your  state  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  most  recent  recommendations  on  how  to 
improve  your  pastures. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 


W.  B.  Nevens 
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...and  QUICK  MEAT! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  a  new  all-time  high  egg  record 
for  the  breed.  21  years  of  pedigree- 
breeding  has  fixed  in  this  strain  out¬ 
standing  ability  to  produce  more  eggs 
—and  quick  meat,  too!  Get  Hubbard's 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires.  Bal¬ 
anced-breeding  gives  you  chicks  that 
live— grow  fast — mature  early — pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs,  more  meat  faster. 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


Write  hr  copy  TODAY! 

Get  full  facts  how  Hub¬ 
bard’s  chicks  are  profit-bred 
to  make  more  money  for 
you!  Write  today  to 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole; 
New  Hampshire.  Box  12. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ALGER 


Q  oldest  dlcLMsfbi 


DON’T  WISH 


for  more  profitable 

CHICKS— Gel  Them 


NOW!  Order  Alger  Golden  Hamps 

The  right  breed  for  greatest  meat  profits 
because  they  have  desirable  Light  Gold¬ 
en  Color,  Quick  Growth,  Fast  Feather¬ 
ing  and  Superior  Meat  Quality. 

We  have  concentrated  on  developing 
and  improving  Golden  Hamps  for  over 
10  years.  They’re  in  great  demand  for 
foundation  and  replacement  stock. 
Sex-Links  (Crooks  Males  x  Harco 
Rocks)  available  for  commercial 
egg  producers. 


Write  Today  For 
FREE  Catalog. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  6,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  17.8.  Pat.  Off. 


I 


II  IB. 

JSl  COCKEREl 


BITTNER’S 

IMilM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That’s  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hamps  I  Proven  at  Morris  test  where 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4.03  B>. 
average  at  12  weeks)  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.5  cents  per  bird — 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
other  11  contestants.  Also  had  highest  Hamps  in 
Chicken -of -Tomorrow  finals!  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Eeserve  your 
Mammoth  New  Hampshire  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
now.  Write  for  new  Catalog. 

BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


fARA 


— 


'[(Trade-Name  Rea- V.  8.  Pat.  Off )• 
oPIZZERIN  KTUM  .  .  The  mark 
Of  Supremacy  in  the  Poultry  World 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight.  Parcel  Post  «r  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60. KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WOULD  YOU  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
fatten,  flavorhe,  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
information  free.  SINE,  RN.6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Raising  young  geese  for  the  holiday 
season  differs  from  rearing  geese  for 
breeding,  although  the  required  care 
would  be  similar  in  both  cases  up  to 
a  certain  age  limit.  The  feed  for  all 
breeding  geese  would  be  the  same 
regardless  of  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  young  stock,  but  certain 
feeds  and  feeding  methods  are  re¬ 
quired  for  geese  reared  wholly  for 
the  block. 

Since  geese  of  all  kinds  are  grazers 
or  grass  feeders,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  to  other  fowl  is 
cut  about  one-half.  But  without  green 
food,  and  plenty  of  it,  geese  do  not 
readily  respond;  they  lay  fewer  and 
less  fertile  eggs.  In  rural  districts 
grass  is  usually  available  even 
though  the  goose  breeder  may  not 
have  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  his 
own  green  feed.  The  types  of  grass 
may  be  any  mixture  that  is  used  for 
hay,  since  goslings  eat  a  variety  of 
green  stuff:  ordinary  meadow  grass 
which  usually  contains  this  mixture 
makes  good  feed;  alfalfa  and  clovers 
of  all  kinds  are  also  ideal. 

Last  season  we  experimented  with 
a  grass  mixture  for  laboratory  ani¬ 
mals  which  we  also  fed  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  goslings  as  well  as  the  old  geese. 
This  mixture  was  equal  parts  of  oats, 
vetch,  Canada  peas,  millet  and 
summer  rape.  Small  plots  were  sown 
at  two  week  intervals  which  gave  a 
supply  until  late  Fall;  of  course,  the 
oats  and  millet  could  only  be  cut  once 
during  the  growing  period.  We  found, 
if  not  cut  too  close,  that  the  rape  and 
vetch  kept  right  on  growing  and 
could  be  cut  a  second  time;  this  saved 
both  labor  and  ground  space.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  fresh  cutting 
just  before  each  feeding  is  necessary; 
goslings  do  not  relish  wilted  or  partly 
dry  grass.  Feed  twice  daily,  morning 
and  evening;  give  the  birds  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  in  half  an  hour. 

Use  racks  to  keep  feed  clean, 
sprinkle  heavily  with  water,  and  then 
mix  in  the  growing  mash.  Start  feed¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  goslings  are 
hatched  and  keep  it  up  until  about 
a  month  before  the  corn  is  added. 
This  is  what  the  birds  need  to  finish 
them  for  market.  Some  raisers  use 
wet  meal  mash,  or  a  mixture  of  com 
and  oats.  But  the  corn  is  less  work 
and  does  a  better  job;  at  least,  that’s 
what  we  think.  We  have  an  old- 
fashioned  hay  cutter  set  to  cut  the 
greens  into  about  one  inch  length; 
this  seems  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
if  cut  longer.  Get  all  the  feed  into 
the  goslings  you  can  and  keep  them 
growing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
handful  of  steamed  edible  bonemeal 
sprinkled  over  the  grass  at  mixing 
time  seems  to  eliminate  the  last  trace 
of  leg  weakness,  which  often  occurs 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  calcium. 
Most  important  is  your  water  supply 
for  all  types  of  geese  whether  grow¬ 
ing  goslings  or  breeders;  the  young 
should  not  have  water  deep  enough 
to  swim  in  until  after  their  breast 
feathers  are  out. 

Locate  your  yards  where  there  is 
plenty  of  shade.  If  you  have  none, 
then  cover  a  frame  with  burlap  or 
tar  paper.  A  brook,  however  small, 
running  through  the  rearing  yards  is 
ideal  but  not  strictly  necessary.  Pipe 
your  water  if  you  must  into  a  trough 
in  the  yards,  leaving  the  faucet  open 
all  the  time  so  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow;  Whether  you  raise  a 
small  brood  with  a  hen  or  a  large 
market  flock  of  goslings,  keep  in 
mind  the  three  musts:  green  food, 
water,  and  shade. 

Artificial  hatching  of  goose  eggs 
with  us  has  not  been  highly  success¬ 
ful  but  we  do  get  some  fair  hatches. 
Hatchery  men  find  that  the  late  types 
of  incubators  appear  to  do  a  better 
job.  Here  at  Ark  Farm  we  raise  but 
a  few  geese,  so  we  stick  to  the  old 
hen  and  Muscovy  duck  to  help  out 
the  goose  and  thus  keep  her  laying 
until  well  into  the  Summer. 

Whatever  type  of  brooder  you  de¬ 
cide  upon,  get  the  best,  whether  it  is 
Oil,  coal,  or  electric;  all  of  them  have 
advantages,  coal  for  early  brooding, 
oil  and  electric  for  the  Summer  when 
less  heat  is  required.  Cover  the 
brooder  floors  with  sand,  cut  hay  or 
chaff  from  the  barn  floor.  We  do  not 
like  sawdust  or  shavings  because  the 
goslings  may  eat  too  much  of  it.  Start 
brooders  at  95  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
placing  the  thermometer  at  edge  of 
hover,  and  about  three  inches  from 
floor.  You  may  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  four  to  six  degrees  each  week 
as  the  goslings  mature;  they  grow 
rapidly  and  need  very  little  heat 


after  the  fourth  week  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  time  of  year  and 
the  climate.  The  bulk  of  goslings  are 
brooded  through  June  and  July; 
therefore  they  need  almost  no  heat 
at  all  durng  the  daytime.  Brooder 
temperature,  when  starting,  is  im¬ 
portant  because  goslings  are  prone 
to  pile  up  if  too  hot  or  too  cold.  A 
study  of  the  brood  will  tell  you 
whether  or  not  they  are  just  about 
right. 

A  guard  around  the  hover  is  good 
insurance  because  it  keeps  the  birds 
close  during  the  early  stages  of 
brooding.  A  fence  of  wire  cloth 
covered  with  feed  bags  is  ideal,  easily 
erected  and  easy  to  move.  Leave 
three  feet  of  space  between  the  fence 
and  hover  and  they  will  select  their 
own  degree  of  temperature.  Remove 
the  guard  or  fence  when  they  have 
outgrown  it,  but  always  close  off  any 
corners,  as  that  is  where  piling  up 
occurs. 

Some  goose  raisers  prefer  to  buy 
day-olds  rather  than  keep  a  breeding 
flock  and  do  their  own  hatching.  This 
is  sound  judgment  provided  you  can 
find  the  goslings,  but  only  a  few 
hatcheries  offer  them  and  the  few 
offered  are  usually  booked  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  shipment. 

Spring  goslings  are  ready  to  kill 
in  five  to  six  months  after  hatching 
if  they  have  been  well  cared  for;  this 
means  that  the  June  and  July  stock 
are  about  right  for  the  holiday  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  bulk  of  geese  are  sold. 
Up  to  now  roast  goose  is  thought  of 
only  at  that  season,  but  here  is  an 
unexplored  field  worth  thinking 
about.  A  few  years  ago  no  one 
thought  of  serving  turkey  except  on 
such  festive  occasions.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  turkey  competing  on 
the  menu  with  all  other  types  of 
fresh  meat  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  case  you  have  never  tried  to  prime 
fat  goose  at  any  time  of  the  year,  you 
have  missed  a  treat.  This  market  can 
be,  and  we  think  soon  will  be,  de¬ 
veloped;  in  fact,  it  is  now  on  the 
way.  The  Jewish  holidays  are  an 
outlet  for  these  young  geese  and 
your  commission  men  will  keep  you 
posted  on  the  best  market  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Goslings  may  be  raised  on  wire 
floors  but  there  appears  to  be  no  ad- 
wantage  in  this.  Unlike  turkeys  or 
chickens  goslings  are  hardy  little 
fellows  when  started  and  may  be  run 
for  years  upon  the  same  ground.  A 
light  soil  is  preferable  to  clay  but 
they  grow  amazingly  on  any  type  of 
soil,  a  dry  place  to  sleep  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  even  though  partly  grown 
birds  may  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  the  water.  Young  geese  reach 
prime  when  their  wing  tips  have 
grown  out  even  with  the  tail  feathers. 
Test  your  birds  before  killing  by 
examination  of  the  breast  feathers 
and  those  under  the  wings;  when 
prime,  there  will  be  no  pins,  nor  any 
blood  in  the  quills. 

You  will  live  longer  if  you  sell 
your  geese  alive  and  you  will  realize 
almost  as  much  profit.  But  experi¬ 
enced  growers  think  that  the  feathers 
saved  more  than  compensate  for  the 
labor  of  plucking.  Willet  Randall 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

Agricultural  &  Business  Law  for 
the  Farmer, 

V.  O.  Braun .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


14  days 


earlier 


Start  Chicks  with 

DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 


Drinking  Water  Tablets 


Helps  Chicks  Grow  Foster . . .  Lay  Earlier 

Put  Ren-O-Sal  in  chicks'  drinking  water 
from  the  start.  Earlier  eggs  help -you  get 
higher  ‘prices.  Results  are  test-proved. 
Easy-to-use. 

Controls  Coccidiosts  At  Low  Cost— 
+  In  large  doses  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  spread 
+  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Use  at  first  signs  of 
+  an  outbreak.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal,  today,  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's 
+  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

♦ 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


ask  for 
♦  ♦  ♦ 


Dr. 

SALSBURYS 

NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  200-328  Egg  HOP 

SIRED  CHICKS.  Famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Leghorns.  White  Rocks. 
Barred  Rocks.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Barred  Cross  and 
Sex  -  Linked  Cross  chicks. 
INDIAN  RIVER  CROSS 
“Baby  Beef  Broilers” 

For  profitable  broilers.  Fast 
growth.  High  feed  efficiency. 
Free  Catalog. 


NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


IT.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  plu9 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also.  Iiock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
dotte-Hamps,  White,  Barred,  Buff  Bocks;  Wyandottes. 

Order  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 

„  .  _  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 

Dept.  12- R,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio 


•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith's  Elec.  Hatchery! 

100%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns....  14.00  28.00  5.00 

H.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Rooks .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Rock-Red  Cross....  17.00  24.00  12.00 
Postpaid.  Cash  or  O.O. D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


OFUliRim-mORCM 
Amurmoifc  BLoornm 


White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I,  Reds,  B.  Rocks.  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTER  VILLE,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  &Anthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Rock-Red 
broiler  cross  &  Red -Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.  Bocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS  —  W.  Pekin  $25-100;  W.  Runners  $20: 
Superior  Strain  Runners  $25;  Giant  Pekins  $28; 
Colored  Rouens  $40.  Add  2c  each  for  less  than  100. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


— —  MEAT  MAKER  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  - 

Six  Pounds  In  10  Weeks.  $30.00  per  Hundred. 
Order  Direct.  LOCUST  BROOK  FARM 

BOX  313-A  POTTSVILLE  I.  PENNA. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Royal  squabs  sell  at  poultry  TOPS.  Raise 
them.  Easy,  profitable.  Particulars  free. 

ELMER  RICE,  205  H,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Profits  and  Costs 

Please  discuss  something  about 
profits  from  layers,  and  costs  and 
production  factors  with  the  chicken 
busness.  h.  b. 

New  York 

Profit  per  laying  bird  is  a  highly 
variable  factor,  depending  on  feed 
costs,  rate  of  laying,  mortality  in  the 
laying  house,  egg  prices,  percentage 
of  eggs  that  grade  large,  and  many 
other  factors  including  the  personal 
factor.  Net  income  may  very  any¬ 
where  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  bird,  to 
a  loss.  However,  down  through  the 
years  poultry  raising  has  been  a  good 
business,  and  has  made  substantial 
gains.  Mortality  of  laying  stock  will 
average  about  one  per  cent  per 
month.  Some  are  able  to  keep  it  as 
low  as  six  to  eight  per  cent  per  year, 
which  is  very  good. 

It  will  take  about  110  pounds  of 
feed  for  a  dual-purpose  breed;  and 
for  the  light  breeds  from  80  to  100 
pounds.  Feed  represents  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  growing 
broilers  or  ol  producing  eggs.  The 
balance  of  costs  includes,  labor, 
housing,  depreciation,  intei'est,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  many  related  items. 

Scaly  Leg  Mites 

My  older  chickens  have  scaly  legs, 
and  they  seem  sore  at  times.  What 
can  I  do  to  help  get  rid  of  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  what  is  the  cause? 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  w.  s.  H. 

These  birds  have  the  scaly  leg 
I  mite,  a  parasite  which  burrows  under 
!  the  scales  of  the  legs.  Finally  the 
scales  become  pried  loose  from  the 
legs  because  of  the  accumulation  of 
mites  and  other  material.  Usually  it 
is  recommended  that  those  affected 
be  isolated,  but  where  there  are  only 
a  few  birds,  it  is  best  to  treat  them 
all,  so  that  an}r  and  all  can  be  cured. 
First,  soak  and  wash  the  shanks  in 
soapy  water  with-  the  aid  of  a  hand 
brush.  After  the  shanks  dry,  dip  them 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene  oil 
to  two  parts  linseed  oil.  This  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  feathered  parts 
of  the  skin.  It  may  take  more  than 
one  treatment  to  make  a  good  job  of 
it.  When  the  birds  have  badly  in¬ 
fested  shanks,  they  are  not  very 
comfortable  and  may  become  lame. 

Bantam  Chickens 

Please  tell  me.  something  about 
bantam  chickens,  and  handling  them. 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
breeds  of  bantams  for  laying,  the 
same  as  with  large  fowl?  d.  h. 

New  York 

Bantams  are,  of  course,  just  like 
any  other  chickens,  except  that  they 
are  miniature  in  size.  They  should  be 
handled  in  a  manner  similar  to  large 
fowls.  If  you  want  to  secure  good 
hatches  from  them,  feed  them  a  good 
breeding  ration  designed  for  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  There  is  just  as  much 
difference  between  the  laying  ability 
of  breeds  and  strains  of  bantams  as 
in  regular  sized  fowl.  However,  the 
size  of  their  egg  is  always  bantam. 
Many  people  keep  bantams  as  a 
hobby  or  as  pets,  and  to  keep  the 
family  supplied  with  eggs.  However, 
unless  you  want  them  as  a  hobby, 
it  is  usually  better  to  keep  about  one- 
third  as  many  normal  sized  birds  to 
furnish  eggs  for  the  family. 


When  Pullets  Molt 

How  should  I  feed  my  pullets  that 
are  finishing  their  laying  year?  How 
long  will  it  take  them  to  molt  and 
return  to  production?  When  would 
be  a  good  time  to  move  these  pullets? 
How  do  yearling  hens  compare  with 
their  pullet  production  for  eggs? 

Wayne  County,  Pa.  m.  j.  c. 

Pullets  that  are  finishing  their  lay¬ 
ing  year  and  molting  need  the  same 
feed  as  laying  hens.  It  will  take  from 
eight  to  12  weeks  for  these  birds  to 
niolt  and  return  to  production.  Egg 
size,  when  they  start  to  lay,  will  be 
smaller  than  now,  but  they  will  soon 
be  laying  hen  sized  eggs.  It  would  be 
a  good  time  to  move  these  birds  when 
they  are  resting,  and  get  them  all 
settled  down  for  another  year  of  lay¬ 
ing. 

On  the  average,  yearling  hens  lay 
°nly  about  70  per  cent  of  their  first 
year’s  production.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  argument  for  replacing  the  birds 
every  year  with  new  pullets. 


PURINA  RESEARCH  REPORTS: 


12%  FASTER  GROWTH 

ON  NEW  PURINA 

STARTENA  CHECKER-ETTS 


Here's  the  Chick  Starter  you'll  want  for  your  chicks  this 
year.  And  no  wonder  . . .  It’s  one  of  the  greatest  chick¬ 
feeding  improvements  in  years! 

America’s  favorite,  Purina  Chick  Startena  now  has  a 
new  form  and  a  new  formula  that  in  research  tests  on 
thousands  of  chicks  give  12%  faster  growth  than  the 
best  Startena  ever  made. 

The  new  form  i$  Checker-Etts . . .  tiny  particles  of  nour-i 
ishing  Startena  varying  from  fine  to  cracked-grain  size; 
Chicks  like  this  variety.  They  eat  more  —  grow  faster! 

The  new  formula  combines  new  ingredients  and  a  new 
stepped-up  blend  to  help  speed  growth.  Only  2  lbs.  per 
chick  will  do  the  job. 

Don’t  you  agree  that  this  is  the  feed  your  baby  chicks 
need?  Just  ask  for  Purina  Startena  Checker-Etts  at  your 
local  Purina  Dealer’s  Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


MAKE  MONEY  BROILERS 


ffcsato'.k 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in"  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  _  _ 

plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business  shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MF6.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


CATALOG 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults 

Pullorum  Clean  Straight  Run  85  cents; 
Sexed  Hens  $1.35;  Sexed  Toms  60  cents. 
Orders  on  Toms  no  less  than  100  taken. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


— WYNGARDEN  POULTS— 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains.  Northern  Bred,  Past  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  100% 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Writa  for  price  and  Folder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HIGHLAND  POULTS 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Domes  Strain 
White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites  from 
Pullorum  clean  stock.  Large  Weekly  Hatches. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Phone  2557  or  Write  to: 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
_ INC.  ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND _ 

Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  Beltsville  White  Turkey  Poults 

$85-100.  Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield.  Pa. 


ZEEIAND  Hatchery  POt/ZT. 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write — 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  37th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  full  6  and  8  week 
old  Pullets  for  Spring  delivery,  White 
Leghorns  and  Minorca  Leghorn  cross 
backed  by  38  years  of  selective  breeding 
for  high  production  of  large  white  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


SMALL  TYPE  TURKEYS  — Day  old  and  started 
BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Excellent  body  type  brings 
premium  prices.  Prepaid  in  New  York,  New  England, 
and  New  Jersey.  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

MARSTON’S  "Turkey  Land,"  R.D.  2.  Hebron,  Maine 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
feed  supplies  per  head  of  livestock 
will  be  unusually  large  for  many 
years  to  come.  Farmer-realization  of 
this  fact  has  already  been  reflected 
in  the  present  certainty  of  a  larger 
Spring  pig  crop.  The  Fall  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  expand  even  more.  On  the 
cattle  side,  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  coming  to  market  in  recent 
months  is  the  smallest  in  six  years, 
reflecting  the  probability  of  a  buildup 
here. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
natural  course  of  events  will  make 
possible  the  meat-economy  which  a 
number  of  agricultural  experts  have 
been  advocating.  Higher  per-acrs 
yields,  coupled  with  large  carryovers 
to  take  care  of  bad-weather  years, 
may  provide  a  continuing  of  plenty 
of  relatively  cheap  feed.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  have  said  that  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  farming  on  a 
tremendously  larger  than  present 
scale  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
soil  and  to  eat  up  the  huge  amounts 
of  ‘grain  that  U.  S.  farms  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

Question  is  —  How  much  meat  and 
how  much  in  the  way  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  will  the  American  consumer 
actually  want  and  buy?  Taken  for 
granted,  in  view  of  our  high  standard 
of  living,  is  a  conception  that  per 
capita .  food  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  the  world’s  highest. 
Actually,  many  countries  lead  the 
United  States  in  per  capita  food  con¬ 
sumption.  United  States  citizens  actu¬ 
ally  do  have  the  world’s  largest  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  but  they  also  have  a 
free  choice  as  to  where  and  how  to 
spend  their  money.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  even  with  smaller  incomes  citi¬ 
zens  of  several  foreign  nations  buy 
better  diets  for  themselves  and  for 
their  families  than  do  American 
citizens. 

Before  the  war,  for  instance,  a 
huge  percentage  of  all  automobiles 
were  owned  and  operated  by  persons 
with  $20  per  week  or  less  of  income. 
At  prewar  prices  a  single  person,  or 
even  a  couple,  could  buy  adequate 
diets  on  those  salaries,  but  they  could 
not  operate  automobiles  and  still 
maintain  adequate  diets.  Obviously, 
they  preferred  the  automobiles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  automobiles  and 
radio  sets  and  telephones  and  the 
thousand  and  one  gadgets  so  dear  to 
the  American  heart  could  not  be 
bought.  So  the  demand  for  food 
swelled  to  a  point  where  even  full 
production  by  American  farms 
seemed  unable  to  meet  the  need. 
When  the  gadgets  began  to  reappear 
in  showrooms  and  on  store  counters, 
the  situation  began  to  revert  to  pre¬ 
war.  Although  national  income  was 
at  its  highest  last  year,  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  dropped.  There 
was  less  meat  and  milk  available, 
but  still  shortages  disappeared  under 
slackening  demand. 

The  American  citizen  is  now 
deeper  in  installment-plan  debt  than 
ever  before  in  history  and,  although 
the  American  diet  was  still  12  per 
cent  above  prewar,  it  was  dropping. 
When  national  income  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  American  consumer  will 
have  to  choose  between  cutting  down 
on  purchases  of  non-essential  gadgets 
or  on  his  food. 

History  provides  more  than  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  will  prefer  to  buy 
more  of  cheaper  and  less  nutritious 
foods  so  as  to  fill  his  stomach  and 
still  permit  purchase  of  luxury  items. 
Needed,  therefore,  is  a  program  of 
consumer  education  as  to  proper  eat¬ 
ing  habits.  It  appears  that  the  farmer 
is  in  a  position  finally  to  expand  his 
meat  and  milk  production  over  a 
period  of  the  next  several  years. 
Many  farmers  would  be  willing  to 
shift  from  grain  to  livestock  and 
dairy  farming,  but  they  will  need 
assurances  of  a  good  market  at  fair 
prices. 

$  *  $  $  $ 

A  new  international  wheat  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  negotiated,  and  it 
appears  that'  this  time  the  Senate 
will  ratify.  Reaching  of  mutually 
satisfactory  terms  came  as  surprise 
to  all  observers,  particularly  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  two  nations,  Russia 
and  Argentina,  had  dropped  out  and 
at  least  two  other  delegates  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  packing  to  go  home 
without  agreement. 

Further  surprise  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  importing  nations  did  not  demand 
or  get  any  great  concessions.  In  view 
of  the  changed  international  wheat 
picture,  prospects  for  large  surpluses 
in  the  exporting  countries  and  better 
production  in  the  wheat-deficit 
countries,  the  importers  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  insist  on  sharply  reduced 
prices.  Minimum  prices  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
in  last  year’s  pact  —  $1.50  for  the 
first  year  and  10  cents  less  in  each 
succeeding  year.  Maximum  price  was 
cut  from  $2.00  to  $1.80. 

The  duration  of  the  agreement  was 
cut  from  five  years  to  four,  and  the 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  covered  by 
the  pact  was  also  smaller.  Exact 
figures  and  exact  allocations  had  not 
been  announced  at  this  writing,  but 
total  wheat  under  the  pact  will  be 
about  450  million  bushels  a  year, 
compared  with  the  500  million 
bushels  annually  under  the  old  agree¬ 
ment.  U.  S.  exports  under  the  old 
agreement  would  have  been  185 
million  bushels  per  year,  but  will  be 
cut  to  between  165-170  million 
bushels  annually. 

***** 

The  oleo-butter  dispute  has  several 
bitter  rounds  still  to  go,  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  oleo  side  will  win. 

Last  round  found  the  butter  side 
getting  in  a  telling  blow,  but  it  was 
a  case  merely  of  winning  a  round. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
brought  up  the  Poage  bill  to  remove 
all  restrictions  from  oleo.  But  dairy 
congressmen  moved  to  substitute  the 
Granger  bill.  The  Granger  bill  would 
remove  all  taxes  but  would  make 
interstate  traffic  in  yellow-colored 
oleo  illegal.  In  effect,  this  would  bar 
yellow  oleo  from  most  U.  S.  mar¬ 
kets.  The  Committee  vote  was  ex¬ 
tremely  close,  14-13,  but  the  dairy 
bill  triumphed.  The  next  vote  was  on 
whether  to  report  out  the  Granger 
bill.  Oleo  congressmen  joined  to  pile 
up  a  24-3  vote  in  favor. 

The  fact  that  oleo  congressmen 
voted  in  effect  for  an  anti-oleo  bill 
was  not  as  strange  as  it  may  sound. 
It  was  part  of  a  grand  strategy.  The 
oleo  side  wanted  a  bill  of  some  kind 
reported  out.  When  it  reaches  the 
floor,  perhaps  before  this  reaches 
print,  there  will  be  a  move  to  re¬ 
substitute  the  Poage  bill  removing 
all  restrictions  from  oleo  for  the 
Granger  bill.  This  move  appears 
very  likely  to  win,  in  which  case 
the  fight  would  be  over  in  the  House. 
*  *  *  * 

Witnesses  representing  the  Grange 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  at  the  House 
subcommittee  hearings  on  the  fertil¬ 
izer  situation  have  been  unanimous 
in  describing  the  situation  as  bad. 
They  have  been  equally  unanimous 
in  their  silence  as  to  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

All  witnesses  for  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  on  questioning  by  sub¬ 
committee  members,  have  expressed 
opposition  to  government  allocations 
of  fertilizer.  But  all  point  out  that 
continued  high  food  production  and 
adequate  soil  conservation  demands 
greater  supplies  of  fertilizer.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  witnesses  and 
witnesses  for  private  firms  which 
manufacture  fertilizer  were  in  agree- 
(Continued  on  Page  293) 


KNOLL’S  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

POULTS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
APRIL  and  MAY  DELIVERY 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

Rt.  4,  Box  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

GOSLINGS— WHITE  KMT, DEN  AND  TOTTLOTJSE 
DAY  OLD.  ADAM  KIELB.  2493  DRUMGOOLE 
BOULEVARD,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  NEW  YORK 

-TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS- 

75c  ea.  in  lots  of  10.  Prepaid  by  receiver.  Add  insur¬ 
ance  and  shipping  cost.  P.  V.  THUN,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


April  2,  19^5 


EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
R.O.P.  Sired  “ Master- Mated” 
Mating  Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


252 

to 

343 

egg 

dams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
200 

to 

305 

egg 

dams 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

225 

to 

317 

egg 

dams 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

260 

to 

325 

egg 

dams 

RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS 
242  to 

316 

egg 

dams 

ALSO  2 

DEPENDABLE 

CROSSBREDS 

HAMP-ROCKS  (sex- 

linked  egg  cross) 

BREEDING  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

for 

Higher  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
buy  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  year  alter 
year.  There’s  good  reason  for  it.  We  pur- 
chase  more  official  Record  of  Performance 
trapnest-pedigree  improvement  stock  than 
any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING  R.O.P.  BREEDING 
SIRES  OF  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

This  means  a  lot  to  you  because  the  five 
characteristics  that  determine  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  —  intensity,  persistency,  non-pause, 
early  maturity,  and  non-broodiness  —  are  fixed 
in  R.  O.  P.  breeding  programs.  By  using  R,  o.  P. 
breeding  sires  continuously  generation  after 
generation,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  R.  O.  P.  strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 
That’s  why  our  customers  report  high  yields 
of  big  eggs,  profitably  produced  at  low  cost. 
All  our  breeding  birds  are  Pennsylvania-U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled. 

241  Sex-Link  Pullets  —  Net  Profit  $1,004.90 
Geo.  H.  Hall,  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
from  an  original  investment  in  300  Penna. 
Farms  Sex-Link  pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  — 
after  deducting  all  expenses  from  May  8,  1947 
to  Sept.  13,  1948  —  $1,004.90.  An  average  of 
241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

“Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Chicks  we  have  had  very  good  production 
and  at  the  end  of 


200  to  288  egg  background 
ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 
200  to  286  egg  background 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  Sired  Breed¬ 
ers  in  each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows: 
White  Leghorns  63.5%,  New  Hampshires 
34.4%,  White  Rocks  52.7%,  Barred  Rocks 
29.6%,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23.8%,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross  29.0%.  Barred  Cross  32.3%. 


their  second  year  of 
laying  they  average 
five  pounds  in  weight 
Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  av- 
'eraged  208  eggs  this 
year  and  the  eggs 
weighed  24  oz.  or 
over  per  dozen.” 

HARRY  JESSOP, 
Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 
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REDS  Inc. 
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80%  Since  Starting  to  Lay 
Livability  of  yours  is  100  °/° 
Best  Layers  lever  had"(34yrs) 
"All  alive  and  feathering  fine" 

These  are  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
many  letters  sent  to  us  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Unprejudiced  opinions,  based 
on  their  own  actual  experiences  with 
Parmenter  Reds — proof  positive  that 
our  Reds  produce  consistently  high  egg 
profits.  Why  be  satisfied  with  less— 
Chicks  started  in  May  lay  well  through 
the  winter  months  without  pause. 

Order  Your  Parmenter  Reds  Today. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


for 


ORDER 


RICHQUALITY  CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


At  western  N.Y.  Test  (1947-48) 
Richquality  Leghorns  had  largest 
egg  size  of  any  entry. 

Bred  only  from  our  own  stock 
for  complete  control  of  quality. 

Lgrgest  official 
pullorum  -  clean 
flock  in  New  York 
State.  Vaccinated 
for  Newcastle. 


Write  f°r 
Free 

Catalogue 

Box  R  K  y 

Hobart, 


WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


ARBOR 
18  MARLBOROUGH  RD.. 


Arbor  Acres 

[ 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

tells  why  poultrymen  every¬ 
where  are  swinging  to 
Arbor  Acres  White  Hocks. 

Send  for  Your  Copy 
Today. 

ACRES  FARM 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS — New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE,  R23,  Quakcrtovm,  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 


FOR  EGGS  •  FOR  MEAT 


Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s 
E.H.Wcne  12  straight  breeds  and  crosses. 


Top  Production  Pullet  Chicks  from  R.  O.  P.  Sired 
Breeders  (30%  of  Wene  breeders  ore  R.  O.  P.  Sired) 


Wene  stock  is  proved  on  our  own  breeding 
farm.  For  a  quarter  century  Wene’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  easy-to-raise  chicks  have  been  noted  for 
maximum  livability  and  top  production. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS;!0*  «*•?•  vineiand,  n.  ). 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


25  EXTRA  CHICKS  |  * 

25  extra  chicks  Iff  with  each  100  of  our 
Group  3  chicks.  10  extra  chicks  1  i  with  ■■ 
Group  2  chicks.  Guaranteed  big  strong  chicks  from 
supervised  blood-tested  flocks.  Winning  monthly  in 
egg-laying  contests.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers. 
We  pay  postage  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order.  You 
pay  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  95%  sex  accuracy  guaranteed. 
Croup  1  Str.  Hatch  Males  Pullets 

Minorca -Leghorns . ("  $12.90  $4.90  $25.80 

White  Leghorns . }  $11.90  $2.90  $23.80 

N.  H.  Reds,  Barred.  j 

$“-90  513-90 

Mixed  Heavies . )  $7.90  $7.90  $9.90 

Mixed  Heavies  I  e  on  Light  Breed  Males  i  •>  an 

No  Sex  Guarantee,  100  f  (or  Broilers,  ZOO  [ 

Group  2-2t  higher — 10  extra  chicks  If  with  each  100 
Group  3— Sf  higher — 2S  extra  chicks  If  with  each  100 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS  ^ 

DEPT.  219,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


KIRBY’S  CHiqKS 

Are  bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Economical 
Meat.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  sires  head  our  •‘AAA"  Mat¬ 
ing  in  these  Top  Breeds:  Forest  Hill  Strain  New 
Hampshires,  Holtzapplo  White  Rocks,  Gasson 
White  Leghorns,  Harco-Orchard  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  Taylor  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  Anconas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Minorca- Leghorns,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp- Rocks, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Ohio  IT.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Passed.  Over  2.000,000  chicks  hatched  annually. 
Our  25th  Season. 

Send  for  Big,  Free  Catalogue  today! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  82,  URBANA,  OHIO 


HANSON  STRAIN 

rrooksideLEGH0RNS 

JUWUfUUtG  BABY  PULLETS  -  2  to  12  ] 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com-  L 

_  plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE! 

.BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM) 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  Type  TOM  BARR0NS 

4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  controlled.  Llv®  ar„V;?„ 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Payers- 
Layers  Larqe  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R, 


PITTSTOWN,  N.  >• 
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On  a  Poultry  Trip 

Part  III 

For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  had 
my  nose  in  poultry  litter.  It  is  surely 
a  good  thing  to  get  right  out  in  the 
hen  house  and  get  to  work.  Just  to 
prove  that  I  have  been  working  with 
all  of  the  tools  used,  I  am  going  to 
think  out  loud  and  see  what  you  have 
as  the  answer  to  your  own  problems. 

I  arrived  at  a  large  commercial 
poultry  breeding  farm  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  about  two  o’clock  one 
afternoon.  By  three  o’clock  I  had  on 
my  working  clothes,  helped  to  gather 
the  eggs, .  feed  the  grain  and  put  the 
hens  to  bed  for  the  night.  Our 
hostess  then  put  on  a  wonderful 
dinner  that  Sunday  night,  and  we  re¬ 
tired  early  in  order  to  be  up  with  the 
birds  the  next  morning.  I  handled 
about  2,500  breeders,  removing  the 
marginal  birds,  a  few  culls,  and  birds 
that  would  be  unprofitable  to  keep. 


Desirable  type  and  good  confor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  proven  blood  lines 
for  high  production,  are  important 
assets  in  selecting  a  breeding  bird. 
This  excellent  New  Hampshire 
cockerel  won  grand  championship 
honors  at  the  last  Boston  Poultry 
Show  for  his  owner,  Joe  Wood, 
Poestenkill,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

The  work  was  pretty  easy  because 
the  owner  had  already  done  a  swell 
job  of  sorting  and  grading  these 
breeding  birds.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  New  Hampshires,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  handle  such  a 
wonderful  group  of  breeders.  It  was 
also  a  pleasant  task  to  handle  and 
grade  two  strains  of  Leghorns:  one, 
the  result  of  years  of  breeding  work 
on  this  farm,  the  other  a  highly  bred 
and  famous  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 
However,  the  latter  are  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  for  reasons  of  size  and  type, 
and  the  strain  of  birds  developed  on 
this  farm  is  to  be  retained.  Here  is 
a  good  indication  that  some  com¬ 
mercial  breeders,  while  developing  a 
strain  of  birds  laying  at  a  high  rate, 


have  not  maintained  proper  selection 
for  body  size,  type  and  egg  quality. 

My  first  round  after  8  a.  m.  was 
to  check  on  the  mash  in  the  hoppers; 
it  is  a  practice  on  this  farm  to  make 
the  birds  clean  up  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers  and  fill  them  each  morning. 
By  so  doing,  it  is  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish  two  things:  first,  to  keep  fresh 
feed  before  the  birds  constantly  and, 
second,  to  check  daily  on  the  pounds 
of  feed  per  100  birds.  By  the  time  this 
work  was  done,  it  was  time  to  grade 
eggs  until  egg  collecting  time  be¬ 
tween  10:30  a.  m.  and  11:00  a.  m. 
Eggs  as  collected  were  placed  in  a 
special  egg  room  and  each  lot  of  eggs 
marked  for  later  sorting  of  hatching 
eggs.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  were  all 
collected  and  placed  in  the  egg  cellar 
to  cool,  it  was  time  to  get  started 
feeding  pellets.  A  special  pellet  was 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds 
per  100  birds,  and  the  hens  cleaned 
them  up  in  a  hurry.  As  a  further  aid 
to  increased  water  consumption,  all 
waterers  were  again  thoroughly 
cleaned  on  the  round  of  pellet  feed¬ 
ing. 

The  eggs  here  are  all  dry  cleaned 
if  necessary,  and  sorted  for  hatching. 
They  are  packed  in  new  egg  cases 
with  new  flats  and  fillers  that  have 
been  pre-cooled  in  the  egg  cooling 
room.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
insure  the  high  hatching  quality  in¬ 
herent  in  the  eggs  as  produced.  Just 
to  prove  this,  they  received  a  report 
on  a  lot  of  eggs  sold  to  an  agricultural 
school  in  the  area,  with  a  hatch  of 
fine  chicks  at  84.3  per  cent  of  total 
eggs  set,  with  incubators  operated  by 
students.  About  3  p.  m.,  is  the  best 
time  to  start  the  afternoon  gathering 
of  eggs.  Again  these  were  brought 
immediately  to  the  egg  cooling  room, 
and  marked  as  to  pens  for  later  sort¬ 
ing.  The  next  job  was  the  night  grain 
feeding.  This  farm,  as  many  other, 
has  stuck  to  the  fundamentals  of  good 
feeding  and  management;  using  a 
mash  developed  over  years  of  use 
that  produces  a  high  quality  chick; 
special  pellets  as  a  supplementary 
feed,  and  grain  at  night  to  get  a  lot 
of  feed  into  the  birds  in  the  minutes 
just  before  they  go  to  roost.  Right  at 
the  time  I  was  helping  to  feed  these 
birds,  we  were  successful  in  getting 
New  Hampshires  to  consume  from  36 
to  40  pounds  of  feed,  per  100  birds 
daily.  This  feeding  schedule  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  fine  condition  of  yearling 
and  two  year  old  breeders, 

At  grain  feeding  time  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  it  is  routine  to  clean  the  water¬ 
ers  and  at  the  same  time  to  adjust 
the  ventilation  of  each  pen  for  the 
night.  Here  is  a  ticklish  job  to  guess 
just  the  right  amount  of  opening 
to  allow  for  the  night,  when  one 
night  it  may  be  50  degrees  at  5:30 
p.  m.  and  20  degrees  at  5  a.  m.  the 
next  morning.  One  night,  wind  velo¬ 
city  was  probably  up  to  40  to  50  miles 
per  hour;  other  nights  probably  eight 
to  10  miles  per  hour.  T.  B.  Charles 


Processing  on  the  Farm 

In  the  effort  to  secure  a  larger 
number  of  the  consumer  dollar,  some 
poultrymen  are  turning  to  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  poultry  meat.  Some  are 
doing  this  through  cooperative  dress¬ 
ing  plants,  while  other  are  market¬ 
ing  their  broilers,  turkeys,  roasters, 
and  fowl  by  processing  them  right  on 
the  farm.  While  this  is  not  a  new 
procedure,  the  trend  is  increasing  and 
has  been  brought  about  in  part  by 
the  advent  of  the  plucking  machine 
which  has  materially  reduced  the 
amount  of  hand  labor. 

Many  poultrymen  have  found  out 
that  dealing  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  time  consuming.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  might  receive  more 
for  their  processed  poultry,  they  had 
less  time  to  spend  using  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  production  facilities  to 
capacity.  In  some  cases,  as  the  pro¬ 
cessing  operation  has  increased  in 
size,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  grow 
all  of  the  products  sold.  Many  farm¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  hold  the  customers 
they  secured,  have  had  to  resort  to 
buying  poultry  raised  by  some  one 
else.  All  too  often  this  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  disease  transmission 
problem  from  ouside  flocks  to  the 
home  farm,  and  often  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of  the  products. 

There  is  a  demand  for  fresh 
dressed  poultry,  and  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  farm  pro¬ 
cessed  and  packaged  poultry  as  more 
home  freezers  are  placed  in  oper¬ 
ation.  It  will  therefore  be  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  to  pay  more  attention 


to  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
handling  it  receives  during  process¬ 
ing  and  the  final  packaging.  Compe¬ 
tition  will  increase  among  the  farmer 
processors  and  there  will  be  much 
more  from  the  larger  packers  of 
eviscerated  quick  frozen  poultry. 

The  farmer  processor  who  kills 
only  high  quality  birds  that  are  well 
fleshed,  will  start  with  a  product 
which  will  gain  and  hold  the  con¬ 
sumer.  However,  the  birds  will  have 
to  be  well  bled,  properly  plucked  so 
that  the  skin  is  not  torn,  with  no  pin 
feathers  left  on  the  carcass.  The  birds 
should  be  cooled  to  about  35  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  remove  the  animal 
heat.  All  equipment  used  during  the 
evisceration  and  packaging  process 
must  be  kept  clean  by  washing 
several  times  during  the  day.  Dis¬ 
card  the  birds  which  show  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  unwholesome.  Cut  up, 
split,  or  draw  the  poultry  which  is 
processed  in  as  neat  and  attractive  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  packages 
used  must  be  attractive  and  show  the 
product  to  advantage.  Such  a  pro¬ 
duct  will  have  sales  appeal  and  taste 
appeal.  Repeat  business  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Poultrymen  who  like  to  deal  with 
.people  and  have  the  ability  to  cope 
with  all  types  successfully,  and  who 
will  use  the  proper  techniques  of 
slaughtering,  dressing,  and  packag¬ 
ing  poultry  meat,  will  find  the  pro¬ 
cessing  phase  of  the  poultry  business 
interesting  as  well  as  financially 
worthwhile.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

New  York 


WHITLOCK 


i 

i 


BABY  $1 Q  A n  Per 
CHICKS  JLcUUU  ioo 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
Breeders  100%  State  Tested 
(B.W.D.  free),  tube  agglutination. 
Our  chicks  have  inherited  im¬ 
munity  against  Newcastle  for 
approximately  4  to  5  weeks. 

TOLMANS  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MA¬ 
TURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 

Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers, 
roasters,  or  market 
eggs. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE, 
ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE,THE  BEST, 
at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


UGHORHS 


JOSEPH 


"Pearl  Leghorns  will  Liver  Better,  Lay  More  JEgga  — 
make  you  more  Profits.”  No  idle  claims  —  our  6  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  had  Highest  Average  Production  (point 
basis)  and  Highest  Livability  scored  by  ANY  Leghorn 
breeder  with  5  or  more  pens  entered  in  1948  Contests. 
All  breeders  bloodtested.  Also  New  Hampshires  and 
Sex-Links  available.  Order  Pearl  Chicks  NOW  for 
maximum  production.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog 
and  reasonable  prices. 


PEARL 


POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,MontvaIe,N.J. 


TOLMAH 

u  SONS,  Inc. 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
ia«f  „  , ,  feathering.  Excel¬ 

lent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Wirife  for  Folder 
OP  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


CHAE^r- 

'pAR^lTChicks 


nf?!  ,  results — raise  TOP 

^  CHICKS.  Chapman  Chicks 

grout ha5fn0u3f  fST  -high  liTability,  fast 
heavy  feathering,  quality  meat,  and 

on  r  “  of., big  eggs.  All  breeders 

approved- 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire 
Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Write  today  for 
folder  and  prices. 

244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CHAPMAN  farms 


Destined  to  Earn  Profits 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

i*  Sex-Links  Barred  Crosses 

sY  Carefully  bred  to  combine  fast, 
profitable  growth  with  high  egg 
production.  Big,  husky  chicks  that 
live.  Early  feathering.  Hatched 
year  ’round  for  egg  Producers, 
broiler  growers.  Write  for  folder 
today — order  early. 

WILLIAM  C.  PECK 
Box  5,  Madison,  Connecticut 


Conn.,  U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
and  Approved. 


GMILL’SBruSe 


unHIDILL  HICKS 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill  s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
Writ©  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 
w-  D-  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOM PSONTOWN,  PA. 


•  WEIDNER  LEGHORNS  J 

■  fhir  innrwnn.  _  n  _ _ _ _  •* _ i  ® 


CBAMBiBUB 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They’ve  been 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
order  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brenieb'ore.  vl 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fipe  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 

ELECTRIC  BROODERS — Jamesway  heavily  insulated, 
economically  operated.  SINE,  KN5,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


|  Our  income  —  the  same  as  yours  —  depends  on 
I  EGGS.  To  get  eggs  we  breed  production  into  ■ 

■  birds  that  have  many  generations  of  low  mor-  f 
J  tality  ancestry  behind  them. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  &  SON 

■  BOX  5,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK  * 

-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 


Pedigreed  S.C.R.I.  Bed  Bantams.  Best  display  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden — 1947  Champion;  1948  Atlanta 
National  Show.  “These  friendly  little  midgets  have 
the  same  beauty — also  the  productive  qualities  of  the 
STANDARDS  except  the  size.  Exhibition — Utility  stock 
HENRY  W.  BERTRAM,  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
Certified  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad 
Breast  Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 
BILL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-4,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

BRONZE  —  BOURBON  RED  Royal  Palm  Breeders. 
Eggs  and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIMITED  QUANTITY  CHOICE  RED-ROCK  CROSSES 

For  greater  poultry  profits,  choose  your  chicks  by  their  Breeding.  .  . 
not  by  their  price!  Chicks  from  HIGH  PRODUCTION  STOCK  live 
better,  grow  faster,  produce  more  eggs  or  meat  on  less  feed  be¬ 
cause  they  INHERIT  those  abilities. 

KERLIN  Bloodtested  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  RED-ROCK 
CROSSES  are  from  high  production  stock  —  backed  by  65  years  breeding 
experience  and  thousands  of  R.  O.  P.  breeders.  They’ll  grow  quickly  into 
efficient  egg  producers  and  heavier  broilers.  No  disease  —  No  Pullorum 
Reaction  cn  our  farm. 

Take  advantage  of  this  better  breeding  —  order  Kerlin  Chicks  soon. 
Write  for  catalog  with  full  details,  exceptional  guarantee,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


DAY-OLD 
CHICKS 

PULLETS 

COCKERELS 

S^KERLIN’S 


POULTRY  FARM  box  RN-9,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


DOUGLASTON-BRED  CHICKS 


1:1 •>! 


CROSSES 

SEX-LINKS 


Dependable  chicks  that  will  live,  feather  rapidly, 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high-production 
layers — the  kind  you  need  for  maximum  poultry  | 
profits.  Douglaston-Bred  chicks  are  backed  by 
19  years  scientific  breeding  (including  trapnesting 
and  progeny  testing) — your  assurance  of  highest 
quality. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 

R»  I*  Hcdi  Barred  Cross,  3nd  S6x~Link6d  Chicks  dVdilsblo  either  strsi^ht-mn  or 
Try  some  this  year  for  BETTER  RESULTS  on  YOUR  FARM.  Write  for  catalog  today! 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  puuskTnew  york 


DOUG!  ASTON 

MANOR  FARM 
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PRODUCE  AMERICA  S 
HIGHEST  PRICED 
POULTRY  MEAT  AT 

BIG  PROFIT 

nA(  _  aa  per  pound  being  paid  for  this  scarcest  of  all 

OU*  10  *1*°°  POULTRY  MEAT— GREATEST  UNDER-SUPPLIED  MARKET  IN  AMERICA. 
Profits  up  to  several  dollars  per  bird  are  YOURS  by  merely  growing  our  started 
Capons  to  the  BIG  8  to  12  lb.  finished  premium  market  size.  So  simple  a  child  can 
raise.  No  special  equipment  needed — can  be  raised  with  your  pullets.  We  have 
already  done  the  hard,  risky,  hazardous  work  of  brooding;  we  have  supplied  the 
surgical  skill  of  caponizing  and  the  medical  and  nursing  knowledge  of  their  con¬ 
valescence.  Your  cost?  VERY  LOW,  about  same  as  day^old  turkey  poults. 


CAPONS  I 


ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED 
TO  ANY 
EXPRESS 
ADDRESS 
IN  U.S.A. 


WEEKS  O  WEEKS 

OLD  W  OLD 

31  /  MONTHS  OLD 

yo  nearly 

'  **  READY-TO-LAY 
EGGS  IN  30  TO  60  DAYS 


PULLETS 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  BRED  FOR  EGGS— FED  FOR  EGGS— REARED  FOR  EGGS 
Only  genuine  farm  management  practices  are  used  to  soundly 
develop  the  healthiest,  sturdiest,  most  livable  and  most  produc- 
tive  floor-brooded  pullets  for  your  satisfaction  and  profit,  Breeder  quality 
Pullorum  Free  stock  in  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Sex-Link  cross,  ideal  for- flock  replace¬ 
ment,  commercial  egg  farms  and  home  use  flocks. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  INC.,  BREEDERS 
716-D  Mill  Street,  Glastonbury.  Conn.  — -  Tel.  3-3700 


FREE 

CATALOG  TELLS  ALL-WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


PRICES  CUT  on 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

12  duckling  $4.95:  25-$9.95:  59- 

$15.95:  100-$29.50;  3(X>-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 
From  Yearling  Breeders 
12  ducklings  $4.45:  25-$8.95;  50- 

$14.95;  100-$27.95:  300-$8l.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  D-10,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  - $30.00. 
MEAD0WBR00K  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 

Ducklings.  Giant  Pekins,  White  Runners,  Colored 
Rouens.  Sexed  Hens  or  Drakes.  Goose  eggs. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARMr  DRIFTING  8,  PA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow' Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


PASTURE  turned  into  POULTRY  ME1AT  with  geese. 
Free  list.  PAUL  MULLER.  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 

FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 

Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconal. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

190%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Special  Gasson  S.C.  Wh.  Leg.. $13.  $24.  $  2. 

White  Leg.,  Large  Type _  12.  22.  ... 

B.&W.Box.N.H.Red,Bk-Rd  Cr.  14.  20.  12. 

Special  N.Hamp.Beds  &  Special 
Rock-Cross,  Direct  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  12. 

Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice. .  .$7.50 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EH  RENZELLER, 
BOX  R.  -  MC  ALISTER VILLE,  PA. 


Stuck  * s 


I UU7o  Live  Delivery  UK)  Str  100  Hits  100  Ckls 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuek's  A A  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Chix  $9.  Bk-Rd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

FAIRP0RT  Q»a«iy  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Bed, 
and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRP0RT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Bock-Hampshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies,  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  1OO-$7.0O.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks,  25-$6.75;  50-$l3.00;  100-S25.00. 

A.  F.  H0CKMAN,  R  17,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER"  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

Koch’s  Vigorous  Chicks’ 

Laying  -  Contest  Proven  Strains  Antigen  Tested 
(Parmentus)  B.  I.  Beds,  N.  H.  Beds,  Rock-Bed 
Crosses,  White  &  Barred  Bocks,  English  White  Leg.. 
Quality  &  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

KOCH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th.  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

•END  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellos.  N.  Y. 

-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield.  Ohio 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Profit-bred  from  proven  strains 
using  R.  O.  P.  males.  Started 
Chicks  —  Started  Pullets  4-6-8- 
week  Capons.  Hatches  every 
week  of  the  year.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Sex  -  Linked  (black  Pullets) 
Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


rmp  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York'i 
9ul  *  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Writ!  for  quotation!,  tan,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Im. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Are  You  Planning  a  New 
Poultry  House? 

If  you  plan  a  new  poultry  house, 
give  some  thought  to  the  many  fact¬ 
ors  involved.  Save  yourself  time, 
labor  and  work,  and  make  the  hens 
more  comfortable  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  all  this  makes  for  better 
production,  too. 

First  think  of  where  you  are 
going  to  put  the  new  poultry  house. 
There  may  be  a  milbh  better  place 
than  the  location  where  the  old  one 
has  been.  Wind  protection  is  one 
factor  to  consider,  and  this  may  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  planted 
windbreaks,  trees,  or  farm  buildings. 
Good  wind  protection  will  make  for 
a  warmer  building  and  more  comfort 
for  the  hens,  whether  inside  or  out. 

You  will  also  want  to  consider  the 
nearness  of  the  laying  house  to  the 
water  supply,  which  will  be  used  to 
provide  water  for  the  flock,  and  its 
relation  in  regard  to  other  farm 
buildings.  You  should  not  put  it  so 
close  that  the  birds  are  a  nuisance, 
particularly  near  a  garden  or  your 
house.  You  want  a  location  that  is 
well  drained  for  various  reasons; 
open,  sandy  soil  with  a  south  slope 
often  proves  very  successful.  Allow 
room  for  yardage  and,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  a  range  program;  that 
space  must  be  given  consideration 
too. 

Be  sure  you  plan  a  poultry  house 
which  will  eliminate  wide  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  temperature,  particularly  in 
sections  where  the  thermometer  may 
drop  suddenly  far  below  zero.  Con¬ 
struct  it  so  that  there  is  adequate 
surface  drainage  and  make  sure  that 
neither  snow  nor  rain  can  blow  into 
the  house.  Be  sure  that  sufficient 
ventilation  will  be  provided,  because 
lack  of  it  means  that  moisture  will 
condense  in  the  house  and  various 
other  problems  will  then  arise.  Check 
to  make  sure  that  your  new  poultry 
house  will  admit  plenty  of  light. 
Light  maintains  the  health  of  your 
flock;  it  means  better  hatchability  if 
you  sell  hatching  eggs. 

A  feed  and  supply  room  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  rest  of  the  poultry 
house  is  pretty  much  of  a  must  these 
days.  If  you  iive  in  a  section  where 
Winter  is  a  real  affair  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  foundation  is  one 
that  extends  below  the  depth  to 
which  frost  penetrates.  This  makes 
an  adequate  footing  structure  and, 
just  as  important,  it  prevents  rats 
and  skunks  and  such  animals  from 
working  beneath  the  floor.  We  have 
found  concrete  floors  very  satis¬ 
factory.  We  use  a  foundation  first  of 
crushed  cinders  to  prevent  soil 
moisture  from  making  it  damp.  If  the 
floor  is  sloped  slightly,  it  will  make 
it  easier  to  wash  and  drain  if  you 
have  running  water  and  can  hose  it 
down.  Plan  everything  completely, 
before  any  work  is  started,  includ¬ 
ing  location  of  nests,  and  dropping 
pits  which  need  not  be  cleaned  near¬ 
ly  as  frequently  as  droppings  boards. 
Plan  so  that  the  feeders  will  be  large 
enough  and  can  be  placed  running 
north  and  south  so  that  their  shadow 
will  be  at  its  least  on  the  poultry 
house  floor. 

If  you  plan  every  phase  and  factor 
of  your  poultry  house  from  its  lo¬ 
cation  and  protection  to  its  construc¬ 
tion,  insulation  and  feed  and  supply 
room,  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time 
and  labor  in  the  future  and  give  you 
much  more  satisfaction.  b.  p. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull.  .. . 3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.75 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Graybill’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Sp.  Mating . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr...  16.00  26.00  12.00 
All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv.,  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Started 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  50c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry.  Farm.  &  Hatchery,  Box  6.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


SIZE  FOR 


Freight  Paid 

NEW  ADVANCE 


I0O  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections). 
OBDEB  NOW  and  SAVE! 
Or.  write  for  FBEE  circular. 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  0. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that  grow  quickly  into  heavy 
broilers  or  steady  layers — Combs  Barred  Bocks  are 
profitable  to  raise.  N.H.-U.S.  PULLOBUM  CLEAN 
end  APPBOVED.  Write  for  folder  and  prices  today- 
order  early. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Parks’ 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P, 
Records  to  349.  Raised 
mountainside  ranges 


BARRED 
ROCKS 


on  n 
Full 


_ „  _  WORLD’S 

of  vigor.  Catalog.  <f*  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  U  SONS.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big- Value  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
White  Leghorns:  New  Hampshires;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  W’nter  and  Spring 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 


v  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_  SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Rocks.  N.  H. 
Beds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON.  Owners 


BOX  49 


MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Boxing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Loghoms. ..  .$13.00  $26.00  $  4.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  14.00  20.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Bed  Cross _  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  Ckls.  $8.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CU  I  r  If  C  -  OFFICIALLY  - - 

n  I  O  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00-100;  Pullets 
$24.00;  Cockerels  $3.00;  Barred  and  White  Bocks, 
N.  H.  Beds,  Cross  Bock-Beds  &  Red-Rocks$l4.00-I00; 
Pullets  $20.00;  Cockerels  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 
Order  direct  from  advt.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
WAYNES  CHICK  FlARM  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  TJ.S.  B.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELM'5  Egg-line  CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY:  200-339  egg  ROP 
sired  chicks.  Leading  breeds.  All  U.S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  Three  world  records,  U.S.  Egg  Contests. 

Reasonable  chick  prices.  Turkey  poults. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


INGLESIDE  BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I,  REDS.  BARRED  CROSS,  SEX  LINKED. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  and 
White  Rocks.  B.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellraan,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LAFAYETTE  FARM 


CHICKS.  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS.  Pullorum 
Passed  R.O.P.  Males.  Well  Bred.  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Leads  on  This  Farm 

Old-fashioned  independence  oper¬ 
ates  modern  equipment  on  Clayton 
Reed’s  prosperous  206-acre  farm  near 
South  Shaftsbury,  in  Bennington 
County,  Vermont.  Poultry  leads  a 
three-way  combination  with  milk  and 
potatoes  next  in  order.  A  half  dozen 
smaller  cash  crops  in  addition  help 
Reed  gross  $50,000  a  year.  Old- 
fashioned  independence  hit  $71,700 
three  years  ago.  Neither  in  crop  plan¬ 
ning  nor  marketing  methods  does  this 
farmer  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket, 
despite  the  trend  toward  special¬ 
ization.  Years  back,  he  decided  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  be  dependent  on 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a  single  mar¬ 
ket,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
wanted  something  better  than  hit-or- 
miss  diversification.  The  result  is  a 
setup  revolving  around  2,000  layers — 
New  Hampshires  and  N.  H.  X  Barred 
Rocks;  20  Holstein  milkers;  and 
1,500-2,000  bushels  of  spuds  every 
year. 

Salesmanship  is  an  important  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  Reed  formula.  He 
runs  his  farm  like  an  independent 
businessman.  He  goes  after  some  of 
his  markets,  instead  of  waiting  for 
buyers  to  come.  In  addition  to 
restaurants  and  similar  wholesale 
outlets,  two  hospitals  and  a  college 
are  sizable  buyers  on  the  list  of  regu- 


Photo:  E.  Gilman,  Arlington.  Vt. 
Poultry  leads  on  the  diversified  farm 
owned  and  operated  hy  Clayton  Reed, 
left.  Shown  with  him  is  Ray  Elwell, 
his  poultry  man. 

lars  he  has  developed.  Nearby 
Bennington  College  takes  from  eight 
to  10  cases  of  his  eggs  a  week.  For  15 
years,  he  has  been  selling  to  Samari¬ 
tan  Hospital,  40  miles  away  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  disposes  of  around 
eight  cases  of  eggs  weekly,  and 
supplies  the  Sunday  dinners  there 
with  five  barrels  (about  23  dozen)  of 
past-peak  hens.  A  little  farther,  at 
Albany  Hospital,  his  truck  frequently 
drops  three  tons  of  potatoes — a  two- 
week  supply. 

This  farm’s  rolling  acres,  of  which 
130  are  tilled,  are  admirably  suited 
for  diversification.  Its  apple  orchard 
averages  500  bushels  of  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spies.  The  pig  pen  provides 
pork  for  home  use  and  a  half  dozen 
pigs  for  sale  to  townsfolk  with  freez¬ 
ers.  Sheep,  honey  and  maple  syrup 
are  other  cash  crops.  Equipment 
often  serves  dual  purposes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  orchard  sprayer  provides 
300  pounds  pressure  for  washing 
down  the  egg  laying  houses  before 
new  pullets  are  installed. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  farm  income 
is  from  the  poultry  end.  Of  this,  most 
comes  from  a  specialty  that  was 
added  15  years  ago — selling  crossbred 
Hamp.  x  Rock  hatching  eggs.  In  late 
March,  a  hatchery  sells  Reed  special- 
strain  New  Hampshires  and  the 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  that  go  with 
them.  The  chicks  are  raised  on  his 
own  range  while  the  previous  year’s 
pullet  flock  is  laying.  Around  Sep¬ 
tember  the  old  flock  is  converted  into 
meat,  and  the  new  pullets  are  moved 
into  laying  quarters.  Since  this  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  no  other  birds  on 
the  farm,  Reed  began  buying  eggs 
from  neighbors — around  40  cases  a 
week — to  fill  orders  for  eating  eggs 
from  his  other  customers. 

Reed  had  a  hired  man  right  from 
the  start.  That  was  50  years  ago  when 
he  put  his  down  payment  on  this 
farm  with  $500  he  had  made  renting 
it  for  one  year,  plus  another  $500  lent 
him  by  his  mother,  wife  of  the  hotel 
proprietor  at  nearby  White  Creek, 
N.  Y.  Wages  then  were  $20  a  month 
and  board.  Later,  his  four  children 
helped.  One  son,  Francis,  until  re¬ 


cently  was  the  farm’s  salesman.  An¬ 
other  son,  Ralph,  is  a  dairy  specialist 
on  the  University  of  Vermont  faculty. 
Three  hired  men  are  now  employed. 

When  Reed  went  into  poultry,  he 
started  with  a  small,  double-decker 
house.  This  required  more  help,  but 
not  enough  to  justify  another  hired 
man  full-time.  So  he  increased  the 
flock,  adding  a  modern  single-decker, 
24  feet  wide,  172  feet  long.  Each  of 
its  10  rooms  contains  110  pullets; 
water  is  warmed  by  heating  cable 
around  the  pipes;  overhead  tracks 
move  feed  to  the  rooms  and  bring 
back  baskets  of  eggs.  Another  hired 
man  handles  tractor  work  and  a  third 
is  dairyman.  The  herd  averages  40 
head,  including  replacements  and 
calves,  with  milk  going  to  the 
county’s  cooperative  creamery.  For 
silage,  as  well  as  pig-fattening,  11 
acres  of  hybrid  corn  were  grown  last 
year.  Fertilizing  keeps  his  pastures 
green.  Last  Fall,  he  spent  $150  to 
convert  a  spring  into  a  cemented 
reservoir  so  there  is  a  reserve  when 
drought  hits  the  main  pasture  brook. 

Last  Fall,  too,  he  saw  first  results 
of  using  DDT  on  potatoes.  He  had 
been  getting  under  250  bushels  per 
acre.  After  investing  $30  in  DDT  for 
spraying,  his  machine  digger  brought 
up  300  bushels  per  acre.  As  many  as 
1,900  bushels  have  been  piled  into  the 
cellar  of  his  nine  room  house.  Here 
too,  Reed  believes  in  modernization 
for  comfort;  in  another  cellar  sec¬ 
tion,  he  recently  installed  an  oil¬ 
heating  system.  The  two  bathrooms 
have  been  rebuilt  to  include  latest 
innovations  and  Mrs.  Reed  now  has 
an  electric  cooking  stove, 'dish  washer 
and  a  home  freezer. 

At  73,  “Clayt”  Reed,  hale  and 
hearty,  handles  both  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  —  a  full-time  job  for  this  inde¬ 
pendent,  active  man  who  has  made  a 
flexible  and  active  farm. 

Vermont  W.  Gilman 


Along  the  Way 

Most  people  have  pet  theories.  It 
may  be  about  planting  by  the  moon, 
how  to  beat  the  ponies,  or  how  to 
teach  a  calf  to  drink.  We  usually 
cherish  our  pet  theories  and  opinions 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  we 
have  held  them.  We  dislike  no  one 
as  much  as  the  man  who  tries  to  up¬ 
root  our  cherished  theories.  Philoso¬ 
phers  and  sages  have  been  murdered 
for  trying  to  spoil  long  cherished 
opinions.  Christ  was  crucified  because 
he  disappointed  those  who  looked  for 
a  messiah  of  their  long  cherished 
pattern. 

As  a  boy  I  developed  a  theory 
about  pigeons.  I  grew  up  with  a  man 
who  had  an  unusual  sense  of  smell. 
He  could  tell  the  hiding  place  of 
strayed  cattle  in  the  woods  by  smell 
alone.  Even  if  there  was  no  wind, 
he  could  often  track  animals  by 
smell.  Every  pond  or  creek  had  for 
him  a  different  odor,  not  just  a  fishy 
smell.  Smells  had  a  way  of  making 
him  homesick.  Brought  up  by  Lake 
Ontario,  he  would  sometimes  get  the 
scent  when  some  vagrant  breeze 
carried  it  here  to  eastern  New  York. 
At  such  times  he  used  to  get  home¬ 
sick  for  boyhood  scenes. 

I  figured  that  if  a  mere  man  could 
smell  things  like  that,  animals  could 
do  even  better.  Then,  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  delicate  membrane  around  a 
carrier  pigeon’s  nostrils,  I  decided 
that  a  bird  free  to  explore  the  air 
currents  could  certainly  find  familiar 
odors  and  find  its  way  around  by 
long  familiarity  with  the  various 
smells.  I  argued  this  theory  with 
varying  success  and  even  once  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
years  ago.  Then  out  of  a  clear  sky 
someone  kicked  away  my  under¬ 
pinning  by  observing  that  pigeons  got 
all  mixed  up  and  lost  direction  when 
near  radio  towers.  They  built  up  a 
theory  that  pigeons  had  a  natural 
radar  which  got  jammed  by  the  radio 
waves. 

There  I  was  out  on  a  limb  and 
hating  to  let  go.  My  years  of  careful 
trained  observation  were  hard  to  for¬ 
get.  I  didn’t  like  to  give  up  but  was 
left  holding  the  bag,  so  to  speak. 

Now  all  is  well  again.  Science  has 
rescured  me.  At  Yale  University 
scientists  have  discovered  that  smell 
is  a  matter  cf  radar  waves  being 
picked  up  by  our  smell  sense.  By 
using  a  plastic  container  which  trans¬ 
mits  the  correct  wave  length,  bees  are 
attracted  to  honey  in  sealed,  airtight 
containers.  If  science  can  fool  the 
bees,  why  worry  because  I  was  fooled 
for  a  while?  My  pet  theory  is  safe 
again  and  all  is  well.  w.  B.  T. 


IT  PAYS 


big 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don  t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


t®  boy  your  chicks  from  a 
And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leohoms. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday  each  Week  100 
100%  live  Del.  Guar.  str.  Run 

Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns. . . $14.50 

White  Leghorns . . .  13.50 

Barred  Rocks . '**  IK  OO 

, - Wb.  Rocks  *  N.  H.  Reds .  .  17  00 

fr«edsu Direct  from  N.E.Statt®:  Sp.__N.H.  Reds.  Rock-Red  Cross..'.’*.  18.00 


Aatched  IN  PENNA’S 
NEWEST  &  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  POULTRY  PLANT. 
New  Illustrated 
Catalog  on  Request. 


100 

Pits. 

$28.00 

26.00 

22.00 

22.00 

24.00 


100 

Ckls. 

3!oo 

18.00 

18.00 

20.00 


MA PLE* LAW N^P OULT* RY^ FARM*  $7-5°'  LRnx°f  R5t>  add  ,C  9,hi<*  !Xt^-  L-ots  °f  25'2e  Chick  extra- 
MAPI_E  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  Me  ALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


a 

LEGHORNS 

'Since  1922 

.  .  .  .  the  strain  bred  for: 

LIVABILITY 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  chicks 
sired  by  males  from  250-egg  hens  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Leghorn  breeders  since  1922 — we  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  both  the  Pullorum  and 
breed  improvement  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  All 
chicks  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 
Breeders  are  vaccinated  against  New¬ 
castle.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  same  as  1948.  New  Catalog 
free — order  soon — Write  today! 


BODINE’S 


Box  R, 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Chemung,  New  York 


Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BIG 

BUGGED 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-100.  Send  for  free  cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNiA. 


Our  36th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size.,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  few  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  1-7.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2.  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  ~of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 

-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ■ - 

UEPUT’S  UllCIfY  PlllPIfC  u-  s.  approved 
MLLlll  J  nUoAI  LulUo  pullorum  cleian 

Bred  from  America’s  top  R.  O.  P.  progeny  tested 
strains.  HECHT’S  HATCHERY.  Montgonery,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  HOLDS  DOUBLE 
LEAD  AT  STORRS  CONTEST  HIGH  R.l  R 
PEN  AT  FARMINGDALE 

As  ^  the  _  contest  reports  roll  in  they  again  prove 
that  WAJiltEN'  Keds  have  what  it  takes  to  stand 
types  of  competition  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate,  management  and  care.  Each 
succeeding  year  publicly  recorded  production  fig- 
iires  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  WARREN 

WARRPV^jf  in  cooaist<*lt  Performance. 
WARREN  customers  everywhere  know  that  this 
breeding  pays  off  in  the  laying  pens.  Year  after 
year  they  report  high,  profitable  production  figures 
and  year  after  year  they  re-order  WAKREN  chicks. 
There  is  only  one  reason  for  WARREN'S  steady 

WarrL  buslf 689  an(i  .  that  is  the  fact  that 
Warren  customers  make  good  profits. 

The  remarkable  production  records  of  WARREN'*? 

C(®te®ts  and  in  customers  pen 
f  country  offers  positive  proof  that 

the  WAKREN  strain  of  production  R.  I.  Reds  is 

Americfa  today  *  ^  ProdUCtiW*  strain9  * 

BTS  ..  LATEST  contests 

fwa  yi9h  pen  a"  breeds: 

1850  3E  1660  &  **  h*9h  a"  br«<^ 

i™lSle'n3?;ith  -  ,st  "•••*■  *>*"= 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  con¬ 
test  proven  —  field  proven  —  have  been  for  many 
years.  Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 

thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood _ 

same  breeding  —  same  quality  that  consistently 
f0,1?*  S®  heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the 
field.  Why  settle  for  less? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J  •  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mast. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


HAW  LEY  l 
WHITE  LEGHORNS! 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable  bird 
of  today. 

10,000  N.Y.-U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 

IVAUi/IiTV  STOCK  FARMS, 
11/IlVV  JLiJCj  1  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


/,  BETTER- BRED 

LEGHORNS 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  R.O.P.  CERTIFIED  Breeding  Farm 
—  PULLORUM  -  CLEAN  — 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Free  Catalog  Shows  Way  to  HIGHER  PROFITS! 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SONS 

130  LEGHORN  LANE 
ODESSA  Phone  30-W  NEW  YORK 


LEHMANS 


S/O  CAC  IFCHOKAtr 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  <H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  /.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 
DON’T  BELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  B. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


$11.95  $14.40  $13.45 

12.95  14.95  13.90 

12.95  23.50  6.00 


$9.50 


White  &  Barred  Rocks. . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds.  N.  Hampshires, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

White,  Black  &  Buff  Minorcas. . . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100;  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


*8 


.95 


'ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 
NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

Per 
100 


Clements  Chicks  are  especially  bred  for  disease  resistance, 
stamina,  and  top  egg  production.  Available  in  several  breeds 
and  crosses  including: 

CLEMENTS  RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets  —  Ideal  for  market  egg  producers 
—  quick  growing,  high  producing.  .  ,  ,  . 

CLEMENTS  R.  REDS  —  Make  excellent  profits  for  the  general  or  commercial 
oultryman  —  high  livability,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production. 

CLEMENTS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Best  strains  available  for  hatching  egg 

or  broiler  meat^productiom  AppR0VED  _  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Clements  chicks  are  guaranteed  and  backed  by  38  years  breeding  experience. 
Order  chicks  now  to  assure  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  25, WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Buy-WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec 
•ality  Breeders. 

»>  / 


»  Cocki 


Order  WOLF  thicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  pi  rigid 


’order 

from  thi*  ad  or 
write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and 
complete  price 
lift. 


culling  and  select  mating  have 
built  up  profit  producing  ability  of 
WOLF  chicks.  8  popular  breeds. 

S.  C*  White  Leghorn* . — 

Leghorn  Putfeti . . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds.  White  Wyan.,  Buff  Orp*.« 

»nd  Red- Rock  Hybrids . . 

Bullets  of  above  breeds.... . 

Cockerel*  of  above  breed* . 

Jersey  White  Giant* . 

Heavy  Breed*  Mixed...., 


BRICES  PER  too 

’’AA”  “AAA''  Special 
Matina  Mating  Mating 


Only  $1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D. 


$14.00 

$15.00 

$16.00 

27.00 

28.00 

29.00 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

14.50 

15.50 

16.50 

.13.00 

14.00 

100  add  50c  to  price. 

WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY.  Dept  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Qeisfer'l 


LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


am.  FOFULAK  BREEBS  —  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  BI.  Minorcas,  Special 
Crosses  and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New 
England.  Also  others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying 
—  Our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits 
You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Run 
>r  Sexed  Available  Now. 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Offi¬ 
cial  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


POSTAL  CARD 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 


HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pcnna. 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 


from  stock  immunized  for 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 


Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine 


17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  our  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  Stongate  Chicks. 

Order  yours  today. 


STONGATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleanest  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


All  breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_ Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 
Large  English  White  Leghorns.... $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Red -Rook  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRABE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rooks' .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


^  TOM  BARRON  CHICKSl 


■■■■■■■Large  Hens  maiea  wun  luaiea  iruiu  xv.v/.x. 
hen*.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa, 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


J  FT.  &.  8  FT.  BY  10  FT. 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own,.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  A  few  dealerships 
l  available.  Free  Literature.  B00HE8  EQUIP- 
NT  CO.  M.  C-  52  Niles  Ave„  Warren.  Ohio 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests.  Record:  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points 
or  312  eggs  and  333 
j  points  pier  bird.  Our  pul- 
'  lets  were  in  top  ten  pens 
(Feb.  1,  1949)  at  each  of 
the  following  tests:  New  Jersey  (Hunter¬ 
don),  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.l.  Reds  and  Bar  rad  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns:  600  to  1,000  Barred. 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.l.  Reda  and 
Cross  breeds. 


Jim  Weisel  Makes 
Some  Promises 

My  28  years’  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  backs  every  chick  you 
buy  from  us.  As  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  I’ll  guarantee  our 
chicks’  high  livability  and  performance. 
Hatched  from  carefully  selected  stock.  No 
Pullorum  reactors,  vaccinated  for  New¬ 
castle.  Limited  supply  —  order  early. 

Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

—  Jim  Weisel,  Pres. 


White  Leghorn m  ( from  progeny-tested 
breeders).  New  Hampshires,  Sex- 
Linked  Cross,  White  Rocks. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambertville  631J 


BDIMICMDHERI  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Fits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.B.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtcsted. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QTT  n  T\TT,T  S  C  WHITE 

OilAJL/uU  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  St.  Run 
$13-100;  Pullets  $26-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


There’s  Profit  in  Capons 


Capons  were  not  commonly  raised 
in  our  locality  and  we  knew  very 
little  about  them.  But  having  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  superior 
quality  of  their  meat,  we  decided  to 
try  a  few  for  home  use.  So  when  we 
went  to  the  hatchery  to  pick  up  our 
pullets  for  Winter  laying,  we  got 
just  10  capons.  They  had  been 
caponized  at  four  weeks  old,  had  re¬ 
gained  their  strength,  and  at  five 
weeks  were  lively,  healthy  birds. 

They  grew  as  we  had  never  seen 
chickens  grow  before;  at  six  months 
they  averaged  12  pounds  apiece. 
And  the  stories  were  right  about 
their  meat.  They  were  the  meatiest 
fowls  ever;  as  to  quality  they  were 
the  juiciest,  sweetest  and  tenderest 
meat  we  had  ever  eaten. 

Our  friends  and  neighbors  heard 
us  praising  their  edibility  so  much 
that  they  asked  us  to  raise  some  for 
them  the  next  year.  So  early  last 
May  we  ordered  100  capons,  five  weeks 
old,  to  be  picked  up  from  the  hatch¬ 
ery.  They  were  thus  six  months  old 
by  November  and  ready  to  dress  for 
the  Thanksgiving  market. 

We  have  found  that  their  care  is 
very  simple.  They  are  rather  inactive, 
lazy  birds  and  require  little  range 
in  comparison  to  other  fowls.  They 
need  a  warm  dry  house  allowing 
about  three  or  tour  square  feet  per 
bird  where  they  can  sleep  and  gather 
in  for  shelter  on  rainy  days.  Plenty 
of  wire  covered  windows  that  can  be 
thrown  open  on  warm  days  and  nights 
are  helpful.  A  three  to  four  inch 
litter  of  chaff  from  the  hay  loft  is 
useful  in  keeping"  the  house  clean  and 
the  tiny  seeds  they  pick  from  the 
chaff  is  good  for  them.  If  chaff  is  not 
available,  peanut  shells  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  but  it  adds  to  production  costs. 
This  type  of  litter  also  is  easy  to  clean 
out,  usually  a  good  stiff  brooming 
every  other  day.  Either  a  concrete 
or  wooden  floor  is  best,  if  possible  to 
provide  it,  because,  when  unexpected 
work  comes  up  and  the  regular  clean¬ 
ing  has  to  be  skipped,  this  floor  is 
easy  to  wash  off  where  a  sweeping 
will  not  do  the  trick.  If  a  wooden 
floor  is  used,  set  it  at  least  10  inches 
from  the  ground  to  keep  rats  from 
breeding  underneath.  Always  put  a 
good  coating  of  commercial  lime  over 
the  floor  before  adding  the  fresh  litter 
so  as  to  keep  the  house  germ  free  and 
smelling  clean.  A  simple  way  to 
spread  the  lime  evenly  is  to  put  some 
in  a  loose  mesh  burlap  bag  and  drag 
the  bag  systematically  back  and 
forth  across  the  floor. 

Since  capons  are  marketed  at  six 
months  old,  it  is  best  not  to  provide 
roosts.  The  birds’  unusual  weight, 
while  the  bones  are  still  quite  soft, 
causes  the  breastbone  to  become 
badly  misshapen,  which  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  dressed  bird;  so 
just  let  them  squat  around  on  the 
floor. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  four  small  out¬ 
door  exercise  pens  with  a  portable 
runway  leading  to  each  one.  This 
runway  can  be  made  with  extension 


gates  or  poultry  netting.  Keep  the 
pens  planted  with  some  fast  growing 
forage  crop  and,  as  each  pen  be¬ 
comes  picked  close,  move  the  flock 
on  to  the  next  pen  and  replant  the 
vacated  pen.  Thus,  by  alternating  the 
pens  and  allowing  about  a  week  for 
each  one,  the  birds  have  continuous 
green  pasture.  Provide  shade  over 
their  hoppers  and  water  fountains 
for  hot  days.  If  these  are  not  in  the 
pens,  one  can  easily  improvise  a 
shade  with  an  old  tarpaulin  and  some 
poles.  This  also  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  feed  dry  during  those 
quick  Summer  showers. 

As  for  feeding  capons,  keep  the 
chick  on  starting  mash  for  the  first 
three  months.  Give  them  all  they  can 
eat  tempting  them  to  eat  more  by 
feeding  fresh  mash  or  by  stirring  it 
up  to  look  fresh  at  least  three  times 
a  day.  Sprinkle  a  few  handfuls  of 
oyster  shell  and  calcium  grits  on  top 
of  the  mash  every  day.  Feed  them 
all  the  scratch  grain  they  will  clean 
up  twice  a  day,  starting  them  with 
the  small  cracked  grain;  as  they  get 
large  enough,  change  to  medium  and 
then  to  regular  size.  At  about  three 
months  change  from  the  starting 
mash  to  growing  mash.  Once  a  day, 
if  it  is  available,  stir  some  milk  into 
the  top  of  the  mash,  moitening  it  to 
the  crumbly  stage.  Mix  just  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  about  one  hour. 
Water  will  do  if  one  cannot  get  the 
milk,  or  powdered  milk  can  be  used 
without  adding  much  extra'  to  the 
production  cost.  During  the  last  10 
days  before  dressing  them,  finish  the 
birds  with  moistened  cornmeal; 
which  has  proved  satisfactory  with 
us. 

Marketing  our  capons  was  a  cinch. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  let  friends 
and  neighbors  know  we  would  have 
these  big  birds  ready  for  Thanks¬ 
giving.  The  news  spread  by  grape¬ 
vine,  and  orders  came  pouring  in. 
We  soon  had  to  stop  taking  orders  to 
order  to  have  some  left  for  our  own 
use.  Dressing  is  a  very  particular  job 
as  one  wants  them  to  look  their  best. 
We  take  out  every  single  pinfeather; 
then  singe  them  quickly  over  a  hot 
flame.  Then  they  are  drawn  careful¬ 
ly,  washed  thoroughly  with  cold 
water;  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth, 
wrapped  in  moisture  proof  paper,  and 
chilled  in  the  refrigerator. 

At  the  close  of  last  season  when 
conting  up  incomes  and  expenses,  we 
found  we  had  cleared  $2.00  per 
capon.  This  also  allowed  for  the  cost 
of  their  new  house  and  pens.  Of 
course,  to  make  it  fair,  we  allowed  on 
the  credit  side  the  ones  we  used  on 
our  own  table.  We  are  planning  on 
raising  500  capons  this  Spring.  We 
had  a  cross  between  Rhode  Island 
hens  and  a  Barred  Rock  rooster  this 
past  year,  but  we  want  to  get  a  cross 
of  some  lighter  colored  breed  next 
time,  perhaps  a  White  Rock  rooster 
with  New  Hampshire  hens.  The 
lighter  colors  are  so  much  easier  to 
clean.  H.  b. 

New  Jersey 


Growing  Chicks  Need 
Attention  Too 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  most 
poultry  producers  have  to  face  in 
the  Spring  is  the  pressing  demands 
of  other  farm  duties  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  clamoring,  for  attention.  At 
least,  this  is  true  on  all  but  the 
strictly  commercial  poultry  farms 
which  comprise  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  farms  on  which  poul¬ 
try  is  produced.  There  are  two  or 
three  reasons,  aside  from  these  other 
responsibilities,  why  the  farmer  re¬ 
laxes  in  his  poultry  efforts.  One  is 
the  fact  that  during  the  Spring  hens 
just  naturally  lay  with  very  little 
need  for  effort  or  attention  from  the 
breeder.  No  matter  how  poor  a  layer 
the  hen  is,  if  she  is  going  to  produce 
any  eggs  at  all  as  an  excuse  for  being 
allowed  in  the  poultry  yard,  she  will 
turn  them  loose  in  the  Spring. 

Another  reason  for  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  the 
fact  that  the  growing  chicks  are 
rapidly  getting  past  the  age  of  early 
mortality  losses,  and  consequently  do 
not  demand  the  attention  that  early 
breeding  problems  entail.  Still  an¬ 
other  condition  that  lulls  the  owner 
into  a  sense  of  false  *security  is  the 
fact  that  green  feed  can  be  found  in 


abundance;  this  makes  one  feel  the 
need  for  commercial  feeds  is  not  so 
important.  All  of  these  conditions, 
together  with  the  accumulating  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Spring  duties  on  the 
general  farm,  can  easily  put  the  flock 
owner  in  a  state  of  mind  that  will 
practically  ruin  the  prospects  for  best 
poultry  profits  during  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall. 

While  a  great  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Winter  production  have 
ceased  to  demand  attention,  other 
problems  have  arisen  that  are  just  as 
urgent.  The  rising  temperatures  of 
Spring  and  Summer  will  provide  an 
ideal  condition  for  the  propagation 
of  worms,  lice,  mites,  and  other  para¬ 
sites;  thus  sanitation  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  While  chicks  are 
past  the  age  of  greatest  mortality 
danger,  one  is  throwing  both  time  and 
money  away  if  he  does  not  continue 
feeding  and  handling  them  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  give  them  a  rapid 
growth  and  development,  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  stunted.  Both  lay¬ 
ers  and  growing  stock  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  enough  grain  or  mash 
feed  to  keep  them  in  the  most  thriv¬ 
ing  trim.  Regardless  of  what  other 
Spring  duties  may  be,  the  care  of  a 
medium  sized  farm  flock  will  not 
demand  too  much  time  if  the  prem¬ 
ises  are  conveniently  arranged.  J .  S- 
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ment  that  supplies  during  1949-50 
would  be  greater. 

The  subcommittee  hearings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Congressional  announce¬ 
ment,  do  not  have  as  a  goal  drafting 
of  legislation  to  meet  any  need  which 
might  exist.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  investigations  are  merely 
being  held  as  an  aid  in  arriving  at 
the  facts  of  the  situation. 

He  He  He  He  He 

As  anticipated,  the  Senate  agri¬ 
culture  committee  reported  out  a  bill 
returning  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  the  right  to  acquire 
storage  facilities.  Opposition  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  requests  for 
complete  control  over  the  C.  C.  C. 
board  of  directors  resulted  in  a  “com¬ 
promise”  which  still  gives  U.  S.  D.  A. 
complete  control. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  one  member  of  the  board  and  will 
appoint  six  other.  The  compromise 
provided  an  advisory  board  of  five 
men  “with  broad  experience  in 
business  and  agriculture”  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  ad¬ 
visory  board  will  be  able  to  criticize 

but  will  be  unable  to  set  policy. 

$  *  *  *  * 

Soon  to  be  announced  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  possibly 
before  this  item  is  published,  is  an 
offer  of  a  year’s  extension  on  price 
support  loans  covering  1948-crop 
grains. 

Extension  of  the  loans  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  strategic  step  in  the 
over-all  grain  storage  problem.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  pay 
farmers  a  fixed  storage  fee,  perhaps 
10  cents  a  bushel,  to  hold  over  their 
grain  for  another  year  under  loan. 
The  idea  is  that  this  would  likely  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  build  more  on- 
farm  storage  facilities  to  provide  both 
for  the  resealed  crops  and  the  up¬ 
coming  new  crops. 

***** 

Outlook  for  USD  A  reorganization 
is  clouded  in  silence.  Everybody  pays 
lip  service  to  the  report  of  the  Hoover 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  February 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. . .  .$5.07  $.1078 


Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.90  .1043 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Prod .  4.90  .1043 

Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  4.70  .10 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.60  .0978 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.585  .0975 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.575  .0973 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.56  .097 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.56  .097 

Cohocton  Creameries _  4.56  .097 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.56  .097 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.56  .097 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.56  .097 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.56  .097 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.55  .0968 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.45  .0947 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
(barges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  Jess  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York.  $4.56: 
Buffalo,  $4.75;  Rochester,  $4.90. 


Correction 

In  our  March  5  issue  we  reported 
that  Conesus  Milk  Co-op  paid  its 
members  $4.84  a  cwt.  for  January 
milk.  This  was  an  error.  The  price 
Paid  to  Conesus  members  for  Janu¬ 
ary  milk  was  $4.60  a  cwt. 


Commission,  but  nobody  will  com¬ 
ment  oh  any  single  provision  or  even 
speculate  about  the  possibility  of  put¬ 
ting  any  of  the-  recommendations  in¬ 
to  effect.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
both  Houses  had  conducted  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  workings  of  USDA 
during  the  80th  Congress  and  before. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Hoover 
recommendations  may  not  square  in 
every  respect  with  the  preconceived 
notions  of  the  legislators. 

*Je  H*  He  He  He 

The  agricultural  committee  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  has 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
moves  to  include  farmers  under 
Social  Security  laws.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  representative  of  several 
State  Farm  Bureaus  and  Granges,  as 
well  as  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers*  Union.  Also 
represented  are  land  grant  colleges 
and  handlers  of  farm  commodities. 

The  committee  asked  that  methods 
of  collecting  payments  to  the  social 
security  fund  be  adapted  to  the 
special  conditions  of  agriculture  “and 
made  as  simple  and  practical  as 
possible.” 

***** 

U.  S.  D.  A.  is  quietly  oiling  price 
support  machinery  in  anticipation  of 
an  all-time  record  Winter  wheat 
crop.  Also  believed  in  the  cards  is  a 
bigger  than  forseen  carryover,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  350  million  bushels. 

Add  to  this  the  practical  certainty 
that  Spring  wheat  plantings  will  be 
much  larger  than  average.  The  sum 
total  explains  why  U.  S.  D.  A.  be¬ 
lieves  we  will  have  more  wheat  on 
hand  than  ever  before.  This,  despite 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  likelihood 
of  an  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment. 

***** 

The  picture  for  sheep  and  wool 
appears  to  promise  shortages  and 
firm  prices.  Rep.  Walter  K.  Granger 
(D.,  Utah)  predicts  that  sheep  losses 
from  this  past  Winter’s  storms  in 
western  range  States  will  finally  be 
found  to  range  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  Over  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  warned  consumers  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  bargain  prices  on  high-quality 
woolen  worsteds  “in  the  forseeable 
future.”  Harry  Lando 


Potato  Control  Criticized 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Erie 
County  Potato  Convention  and  Show, 
held  at  Orchard  Park,  characterized 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  present  potato 
control.  This  came  after  an  official  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  completed  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  1949  “Santa  Claus” 
plan. 

The  plan  was  outlined  by  Byram 
Leonard,  of  Syracuse,  who  declared: 
“Two  major  changes  are  proposed  in 
the  1949  program.  First,  an  average 
support  price  of  $1.80  per  100  pounds 
for  all  grades  of  No.  8  or  better; 
second,  the  complete  support-price 
schedule  is  released  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  whereas,  previously,  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  early  and  intermediate 
crops  were  released  and  based  on 
parity  as  of  January,  and  support 
prices  for  late  crop  potatoes  were 
released  later  and  based  on  parity 
as  of  July  1.  The  potato  market  will 
be  supported  at  60  per  cent  of  parity 
by  purchases  of  all  potatoes  of  low 
grades  to  be  diverted  to  non-food  and 
food  use,  and  the  potato  loan  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued  for  those 
growers  needing  funds,  and  to  bring 
about  more  orderly,  marketing.” 

To  this  plan,  Harold  Blakeley,  of 
East  Aurora,  countered:  “Potato 
growers  iq  general  have  no  quarrel 
with  price  support  as  a  wartime 
measure.  With  a  ceiling  price,  we 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  tne  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

March  22, 

1949: 

Bran  . 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

$65.50 

$64.75 

$65.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .  . . 
Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

.  .  58.00 

65.25 

62.00 

63.00 

. .  58.50 

64.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 

69.50 

68.25 

66.62 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

..  70.50 

77.38 

77.50 

77.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. . . . 

. .  72.30 

73.12 

74.15 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  .  58.69 

61.17 

61.42 

White  Hominy  feed . 

50.10 

50.50 

50.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  69.00 

71.50 

71.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

. .  59.00 

61.00 

61.50 

59.50 

had  to  have  guaranteed  support  to 
come  out  even.  As  a  peacetime 
measure,  price  supports  are  bad 
medicine.  They  cost  all  taxpayers 
too  much  money.  They  have  cost 
consumers  a  lot  more,  and  have 
placed  growers  in  a  very  unfavorable 
position  with  the  public.  Some  farm¬ 
ers,  not  previously  potato  growers, 
have  taken  advantage  of  support 
prices  and  are  raising  more  potatoes 
than  there  is  a  market  for,  because 
they  know  they  can  unload  on  the 
government  at  a  profit.  It  is  these 
growers  generally  who  favor  con¬ 
tinued  price  supports  and  who  give 
farming  a  black  eye  with  the  public. 
We  are  against  price  supports  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  government  in¬ 
tends  gradually  to  tighten  controls 
on  farming. 

“As  I  see  it,”  declared  Mr. 
Blakeley,  “we  will  either  have  con¬ 
tinued  government  price  support  with 
more  and  more  stringent  controls  and 
more  coercion  until  we  end  with 
socialized  farms,  or  we  shall  have  to 
throw  the  whole  price-control  sys¬ 
tem  out  and  go  back  to  free  enter¬ 
prise  farming.” 


Prize  winners  in  the  Erie  County 
potato  show  were:  Katahdin,  five- 
tuber  plate  —  1.  Frank  Benning;  2. 
Harry  Barker  and  Son;  3.  Stephen 
Copali;  4.  Victor  Copali.  Sebago, 
five-tuber  plate  —  1.  Milford  Meyer; 
2.  Harry  Barker  and  Son;  3.  Stephen 
Copali;  4.  Victor  Copali.  Ontario, 
five-tuber  plate  —  1.  Stephen  Copali; 
2.  Kenneth  Nieman.  Houma,  five- 
tuber  plate  —  1.  Frank  Benning. 

e.  w.  G. 


The  Popular  Bush  Lima 

Bush  limas  are  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  since  they  are  so  good  frozen; 
Fordhook  is  still  one  of  the  best.  The 
U.  S.  242  selection  is  higher  yielding 
in  hot  dry  seasons  but,  during  the 
past  two  years  in  Connecticut  where 
moisture  was  abundant  and  the 
weather  cool  while  the  plants  were 
making  their  early  growth,  there  was 
very  little  if  any  difference.  Early 
Market  is  earlier  in  ripening,  a  good 
yielder  and  has  excellent  green  color 
and  flavor.  It  is  the  large  podded, 
thin  seeded  type  of  bush  lima.  Tri¬ 
umph  is  the  Henderson  type  of  small 
seeded  limas  selected  for  all  green 
color.  It  is  a  new  All-American  se¬ 
lection  which  means  that  it  has  been 
rated  high  in  trials  conducted  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Peerless 
is  similar  in  type,  earlier  in  ^maturity 
but  not  so  green  in  color.  These  baby 
limas  can  be  grown  in  the  warmer 
and  drier  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  large-seeded  limas  sometimes  fail 
to  make  a  satisfactory  crop. 


Grange  School  Hearings 

Having  completed  its  first  hearing 
at  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  to  obtain  mem¬ 
bers’  views  on  school  centralization, 
the  investigating  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  announces 
its  willingness  to  conduct  similar 
hearings  elsewhere  throughout  the 
State. 

If  members  of  any  local  Grange  are 
interested  in  presenting  their  views, 
either  pro  or  con,  on  this  school 
question,  they  should  write  to  Mr. 
George  Barber,  Byron,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  requesting  that  a 
committee  hearing  be  held  in  their 
territory. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  295 . 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FOR  Sale:  Grafton,  N.  Y.,  60  acre  farm.  BOX  0745, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Dairy  farm  with  option  to  buy. 
Vaudreuil.  Fairlawn,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Middletown,  modern  o-room  house,  oil 
heat,  garage,  chicken  coop,  lot  40x170,  BOX  0746, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AY DRY'S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Ayery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4,50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2$&  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $3.17.  Larger  lots  cheaper.  Roscoe 
F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows :  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25:  %  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  %  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.00;  goldenrod 
or  buckwheat  $7.20.  Quantity  lots  cheaper.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail 
$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Case  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.25.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


DELICIOUS  cherry  cider,  shipped  express  four 
gallon  cast  $5.00.  Satisfied  customers  every  State. 
Bert  Holmes.  Crown  Point,  Indiana. _ 

INDIAN  River  eitius  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 
packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed  grapefruit 
(exceptionally  fine),  $3.95;  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.25; 

seed  grapefruit,  %  oranges,  $4.30;  %  seedless 
grapefruit,  %  oranges,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.65.  Florida 
honey  (shipped  with  fruit  only):  1  pound,  32c;  5 
pounds,  $1.45.  Schuyler  Jackson,*  Wabasso,  Florida. 

FIRST  quality  1949  crop  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon 
prepaid  third  zone.  Cash  with  order  please.  Gagne 
Gardens.  South  Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fine  candies  for  Easter.  Butternut  and 

chocolate  fudge,  pulled  mints  $1.25  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Stoodley,  Deposit,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  pounds  best  clover  $9.00  not  prepaid. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 

shipped  from  our  own  groves.  Express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct,  90  lb.  box  $7.50; 
55-lb.  bushel  $4.60.  All  grapefruit,  box  $7.00; 
busheL  $4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island, 
Florida.  _ 

THE  best  for  less.  High  quality  tree  ripened  (no 

color  added)  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower-shipper 
by  prepaid  express.  Bushel  (55  lbs.)  grapefruit  $3.75; 
mixed  oranges  and  grapefruit  $4.00;  oranges  $4.25.  As 
good  as  the  best  you’ve  had  or  your  monev  re¬ 
funded.  Robinson  Groves,  2069  Gulf-to-Bay  Blvd  , 
Clearwater,  Florida.  _ 

FALL  honey,  medium,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  postpaid  third 

zone;  60  lbs.,  $6.50  not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210 
Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY  (clover)  guaranteed  finest  you  ever  tasted,  or 

money  back  immediately:  5  lbs.  $1.85;  10  lbs., 
$3.50.  Comb  honey:  3  sections,  $2.50;  6  sections,  $4.75: 
prepaid  third  zone  against  remittance.  Smithtown  Bee 
Farm,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1  1949  pure  maple  syrup  $6.00  per  gallon.  De¬ 

livered  third  zone,  insured.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural 
Bridge,  New  York, _ 

NEW  quality  maple  syrup  with  flavor  that  pleases. 

$6.00  gallon.  Five  pound  pail  sugar,  $4.50  crated 
ready  to  ship.  Customer  pays  shipping  charges. 
Harold  Potwin,  Taftsviile,  Vermont. _ 

PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  five 

lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  fashioned  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  maple  syrup  $5.50 
gallon.  Maple  cream  2%  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Coblesbill, 
New  York. _ _ 

PURE  Vermont  maplo  syrup  for  sale,  1949  crop;  $5.00 

gallon  F.O.B.  H.  J.  Tebbetts,  Cabot,  Vermont. 

SEE  March  19th  adv.  for  Kimber's  orange  prices. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds-  $1.25. 

Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20  all  prepaid  third 
zone,  John  Mosher.  Moravia.  N,  Y. 

NEW  maple  syrup  $5.00  per  gallon;  not  prepaid. 

E.  J,  Urie,  West  Glover,  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

CONVALESCENT  woman,  51,  seeks  board  Dutchess  or 

Putnam  County.  BOX  0707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  children  reasonably  on  farm.  Excellent  care 

Racine.  Box  92,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  By  retired  professional  man,  good  board 

under  comfortable,  clean,  quiet,  pleasant,  environ¬ 
ment.  $60  to  $75  monthly.  BOX  0725,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

LADY  and  boy  desire  summer  accommodation,  near 

seashore.  Send  offer  to  Mrs.  Hegge,  2424  Taylor 
Ave  ,  Alexandria,  Virginia. _ 

WOMAN,  boy  7,  girl  3,  desire  room,  board.  Entire 

Summer.  Private  farm.  Write  all  details.  David 
Davis,  35-28  95th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Aged  pensioners;  good  beds,  country  meal?; 

reasonable.  R.  D earner  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  desires  board  11  year  old  daughter  June 

15  to  September  15  with  clean  happy  farm  family; 
within  100  miles  more  or  less  New  York  City,  she 
visiting  weekends.  Write  BOX  0747,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  posts,  poles,  whole - 

sale.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Jaques  power  saw,  rototiller.  Priced  right. 

G,  F,  Weinland,  Canadensis.  Pa. _ 

HAND  painted  trays.  Photographic  list  free.  Grace 

Wiest,  Nanant,  Mass. _ 

PRIME  Vermont  baled  hay  for  sale.  Bargain  prices. 

Must  empty  barns.  Grade  No.  1  tim. -clover-alfalfa 
mixture,  $23.50  per  ton;  if  30  tons  or  more  $20  per 
ton.  Grade  No.  3  $14  per  ton  at  barn  on  state  high¬ 
way.  Write  BOX  0641,  or  telephone  evenings 
GRamerry  7 -0378,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Frick  thresher,  state  condition  and  price. 

Paul  Reane,  Paradise.  Pa.  _ 

WANTED:  Good  quality  2nd  alfalfa  or  clover.  Picked 

up  at  your  farm.  Ross  Farm,  Califon,  N.  J.  Phone 
Califon  124. 

FOR  Sale:  Ireland  shingle  machine,  complete  edgec 

and  bundler,  good  working  condition.  Anthony 
Bogdan,  Broadaibin,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Acme  10x20  stone  crusher,  used  two 
months  after  being  rebuilt.  Ideal  for  crushing  stone 
walls  $850.  One  bucket  elevator,  23  ft.  high  to  fit 
same,  $500.  Walsh  &  Galenkamp,  Box  408,  Goshen, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  saw  mill  including,  heavy  duty 
mill,  power  unit,  edger,  slab  saw  and  elevator, 
shafting  and  belting.  Chain  saw  and  other  equipment 
if  desired.  Gardyne  Lumber  Mill,  Bristol  Center, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Ford-Ferguson  Tanden  disc  harrow  and 
Spring  tine  cultivator,  $135 ;  Fordson  tractor  on 
rubber  with  power  take  off,  $175.  Steel  cord  wood  saw 
with  30  inch  saw,  $45.  Wm.  Whitton,  5  Ormand 
Place.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Niagara  dusting  machine,  run  by 

Chevrolet  engine,  mounted  on  rubber,  good  con- 
dltlon,  $350.  Sam  Konnight,  Monsey,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Milwaukee  rotary  tiller,  five  horsepower  18 

in.  cut  sickle  bar  mower  and  garden  tractor.  L.  P. 
Orth,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Power  sprayer,  28  G.P.M,  Bean  Super 
Giant,  three  cylinder.  Le  Roi  four  cylinder  motor, 
300  gallon  wood  tank  mounted  on  skids.  Pump,  motor 
and  tank  all  in  excellent  working  order.  Price  F.O.B. 
here  $400.  Have  %  in.  hose  and  guns  that  will  sell 
separate.  Have  Ford  1937  large  rack  that  may  be 
used  for  sprayer  which  can  be  purchased  reasonably. 
Norbert  R.  Pendergast,  Landscape  Contractor,  1 
County  Road,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.60,  queens  included.  Booked  up  until 
May  20th.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Chestnut,  cedar  and  locus  posts.  Geo. 
Stimpson,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Selectomatic  egg  grader:  large  Car  Pro 
eg?  processing  machine.  Hunter,  Walton  and 
Company,  164  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAND  Made  tropical  bird  pictures,  real  feathers,  in 
hand  carved  frame.  Beautifully  different  Easter 
gift.  1-bird  9x16  or  2-bird  9x11  $5.00.  Others.  M.  E. 
Keenan,  Box  3,  Clifton  Heights,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  1940  International  Model  H  Farmall  trac- 
tor  with  canvas  cab,  complete  with  snow  plow. 
International  2-bottom  plow,  hay  tedder,  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  hay  rake,  disc  harrow  and  spring  tooth  harrow. 
Also  a  number  of  horse  drawn  plows  and  farm  wagons. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  This  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  on  private  estate  but  has  seen  very 
little  usage.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Call 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  4852,  or  write  Box  535,  Mount 
Kiseo.  New  York, _ 

LOUDEN  barn  ventilators:  Pwo  24  in.  Majestic,  $30 
each:  <sic  30  in.  Queen,  $45,  bases  included.  L.  W, 
Williams.  Chappaqua.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Chappaqua  370. 
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behind 
my  new 
F airbanks  -  Morse 

Rotary  Mower!" 


"My  Fairbanks-Morse  rotary  power 
mower  is  easy  to  maneuver.  Balanced 
on  4  wheels,  it  takes  humps,  bumps 
and  slopes  in  its  stride,  without  break¬ 
ing  mine.  That’s  why  mowing  now  is 
fun — and  easy  on  my  feet!” 

Fairbanks-Morse  rotary  power 
mowers  cut  fast,  moving  forward  or 
backward.  Cutting  height  is  adjustable 
to  5  inches  above  ground.  Rotor  disc 
mounts  6  mower  blades.  Mower  cuts 
stiff,  high  weeds,  mesquite  and  matted, 
long  grass  as  easily  as  it  cuts  fine, 
light  grasses. 

Mowers  are  available  in  20  and  24- 
inch  sizes,  manually  or  self-propelled. 
A  special  model  for  soft,  soggy 
turf  and  a  lightweight  single 
bar  mower  with  an  18-inch 
cut  also  are  available.  See 
your  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer  or  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  8C 
600  S.  Michigan  Av 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  see 
Fairbanks-Morse  rotary  power  mowers  demon¬ 
strated  □.  Send  me  a  descriptive  folder 

Name . . . . . . 

Address.  . . PD . , 

City . State . 

F  17-4 


•  Three  out  of  eight  farm  fire 
losses  come  from  lightning- 
more  than  double  those  from 
any  other  cause.  Lightning 
never  has  destroyed  any  build¬ 
ing  fully  protected  by  Secur¬ 
ity  System.  It  is  designed  to 
PREVENT  lightning 
strokes.  Security  engineering 
guards  against  new  dangers 
from  air  ducts,  water  systems, 
electric  wiring.  Write  for  full 
information;  no  obligation. 
Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting 
Co.,  Burlington  27,  Wis.  .A 

SECURITY 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  received  a  letter  today  from 
Capons,  Inc.,  Commack,  N.  Y.,  offer¬ 
ing  capons.  I  wonder  why  these 
people  think  any  one  who  was  stung 
by  Fred  Hoffman  through  The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Outlet  last  year,  would  send 
orders  again.  Do  they  think  the 
people  will  step  right  up  to  be  beaten 
once  more?  I  could  not  afford  to  lose 
that  $98.50  I  sent  them  last  year.  I 
wanted  the  capons  and  it  put  me  to 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  because 
I  did  not  get  them.  I  will  not  forget 
this  name.  J.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots? 
Evidently  Mr.  Hoffman  believes 
people  have  short  memories.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  his  company  lends 
no  assurance  of  any  better  perform¬ 
ance,  particularly  as  many  of  the  old 
claims  are  still  unpaid. 

I  received  a  draft  for  $29.20,  the 
full  amount  I  paid  in  for  insurance. 
I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for 
this,  for  I  know  I  never  would  have 
received  more  than  half  of  it  back 
if  I  had  left  it  for  the  agent  to  collect 
for  me,  and  he  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  quite  plainly  that  no  payment 
would  be  made.  I  can  never  express 
to  you  in  words  my  appreciation  nor 
how  much  it  really  means  to  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  the  help. 

New  York  mrs.  l. 

A  policy  requiring  no  medical  ex¬ 
amination  was  taken  out  in  a  repu¬ 
table  insurance  company.  The  in¬ 
sured  had  just  previously  undergone 
a  thorough  examination  by  her  own 
physician  and  had  a  clear  record. 
One  month  and  25  days  later  she  had 
a  slight  operation  and  was  hospital¬ 
ized  for  nine  days.  She  presented  her 
bill.  No  settlement  was  made.  When 
we  wrote  on  her  behalf  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  contended  that  an  ail¬ 
ment  existed  prior  to  taking  out  the 
policy.  Unfortunately  her  physician 
had  died  and  therefore  a  suit  was  not 
advisable.  The  company  insisted  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  claim,  as  to  do  so  would 
establish  a  precedent,  but  they  would 
return  the  entire  premiums  paid  and 
cancel  the  policy.  This  they  have 
done.  Such  experiences  are  dis¬ 
couraging.  We  believe  when  a 
company  accepts  a  customer  with¬ 
out  a  medical  examination,  they  are 
not  justified  in  rejecting  a  claim  for 
payment. 

A  card  from  the  Argentum  Labora¬ 
tories  has  been  received  stating  that 
we  have  won  an  award  in  the  Labor 
Day  Graduation  —  Drawings  of  1948, 
which  took  place  for  the  graduates  of 
classes  of  1946,  1947  and  1948.  If  the 
card  was  not  returned  with  $1.00 
within  a  certain  time,  the  award 
would  be  disposed  of  to  another. 
Needless  to  say  we  did  not  bother 
with  it,  but  if  it  is  a  scheme  you 
may  save  some  one  from  wasting 
money.  e.  s. 

New  York 

The  card  states  that  this  is  not  a 
sales  proposition  and  money  will  be 
refunded  if  the  party  is  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  award.  It  is  like 
buying  what  is  colloquially  called  a 
“pig  in  a  poke.”  The  plan  was  under 
investigation  by  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Argentum  Labora¬ 
tories  has  agreed  to  discontinue  all 
of  his  mail-order  activities.  As  the 
graduation  season  will  soon  be  at 
hand  some  similar  propositions  may 
appear  and  we  hope  they  will  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

I  sent  money  for  cards  and  have 
not  received  them.  They  were  for  use 
at  Christmas  and  I  was  disappointed. 
I  had  been  a  good  customer  but  this 
transaction  leads  me  to  lose  faith. 
Can  you  straighten  it  out?  mrs.  s.  a. 

New  York 

The  company  advised  that  they  had 
no  record  of  receiving  the  particular 
order  and  could  not  trace  any  pay¬ 
ment  made  by  our  reader  but  made 
a  small  refund  to  retain  confidence. 
They  state  that  there  were  a  number 
of  losses  through  the  mail  during  the 
holiday  season,  even  when  checks 
and  money  orders  were  sent,  and 
sending  cash  without  registering 
would  be  more  of  a  risk.  It  is  wise  to 
register  letters^  with  cash,  or  send  a 
money  order  or  check,  all  of  which 
can  be  traced. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  several  years  and 
have  seen  where  you  helped  so  many 
to  get  adjustment  on  different  items. 
I  cannot  get  any  reply  to  my  letters 
in  regard  to  this  Universal  Electric 
Products  Corporation.  I  sent  a  check 
for  $51.80  in  payment  of  a  bench 
saw,  but  have  never  received  it.  I 
really  need  the  money  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  try  and 
collect  it  for  me.  w.  c. 

New  York 

After  considerable  correspondence 
we  were  advised  that  the  company 
was  in  bankruptcy  and  that  the  time 
for  filing  claims  had  expired.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  timeliness  of 
filing  our  reader’s  particular  claim  is 
beside  the  point,  because  all  the 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  company  will 
be  necessarily  used  to  satisfy  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  and  pay  part 
of  the  claim  for  back  taxes  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Both  of 
these  have  a  preference  over  any 
general  creditor,  so  that  the  reader 
will  simply  have  to  charge  this  up  to 
experience. 

An  agent  of  a  circulation  agency 
took  our  order  for  three  magazines 
on  April  9,  1948,  and  we  paid  him 
$15.50.  We  did  not  receive  any.  May 
12  sent  photostatic  copies  of  our 
receipts.  June  3  received  acknowl¬ 
edgments  and  two  magazines,  neither 
of  which  had  been  ordered.  We  re¬ 
turned  the  copies,  advising  that  they 
were  not  the  ones  we  wanted.  We 
then  received  two  other  magazines 
which  were  not  the  ones  ordered  and 
they  were  returned  with  full  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  August  now.  Will 
you  see  if  you  can  get  the  magazines 
started  that  we  paid  for? 

New  York  mrs.  b.  e.  c. 

January  1949  we  are  advised  that 
copies  are  being  received,  but  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  not  completely  satis¬ 
factory.  This  family  has  made  a  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  give  orders  to  the 
company  again,  inasmuch  as  the 
circulation  agency  ignored  them  com¬ 
pletely  until  we  stepped  in.  Sub¬ 
scription  agencies  should  give  prompt 
attention  to  such  complaints  and 
make  some  arrangement  for  better 
and  more  prompt  handling  of  orders. 
The  delays  are  discouraging.  In  this 
case  when  photostatic  copies  of 
check  and  receipts  were  sent,  the  de¬ 
lay  and  mix-up  seem  inexcusable. 

I  have  been  reading  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  all  my  life,  as  my 
father  was  a  subscriber  for  30  or 
more  years.  Since  he  passed  away  I 
have  become  a  subscriber,  as  I  would 
not  want  to  miss  a  single  copy.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  help  me  collect  or 
find  a  party  that  owes  me  $81  for 
dressed  turkeys?  His  name  is  Paul 
Zander.  He  operated  a  restaurant  at 
20  Orchard  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
and  has  gone  out  of  business.  I  was 
told  he  was  with  a  relative  at  72 
West  102nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
but  I  could  not  get  any  information 
about  him.  Any  help  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  c.  E.  R. 

New  York 

We  also  failed  to  get  any  response 
from  Zander  and  asked  an  attorney 
to  endeavor  to  locate  him  and  collect 
the  amount  due.  Zander  was  in¬ 
different  to  his  demand  also.  A 
summons  was  finally  secured,  but  to 
no  avail,  as  Zander  was  not  found 
at  the  address  given  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  him.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  present  address  if 
any  of  our  readers  hear  of  him. 

In  further  reference  to  the  villains 
who  perpetrated  the  sewing  machine 
fraud,  a  Pennsylvania  reader  reports 
that  a  truck  with  a  large  number  of 
sewing  machines  passed  through 
his  section  and  he  wondered  if  they 
could  possibly  be  the  machines 
in  the  New  Hampshire  story.  It 
would  be  well  to  take  the  license 
number  of  a  suspicious  looking  truck, 
as  it  might  have  a  connection  and 
lead  to  identifying  the  scoundrels. 
Caution  must  be  used  not  to  accuse 
or  condemn  innocent  parties. 

There  are  reputable  radio  survey 
concerns,  but  there  is  a  racket  afoot 
whereby  a  housewife  is  asked  to  send 
in  a  card  each  week  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  year  and  name  her  favorite 
radio  program.  She  was  promised  a 
wide  variety  of  prizes,  but  the  catch 
is  that  $1.00  a  week  for  50  weeks 
must  also  be  sent.  Check  up  on  such 
proposals  before  sending  the  dollar, 


TIME  IS  SHORT 


.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.'  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 

Craine,  Inc.,  419  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


K0R0K  NATCO  W00DSTAVE  TRIPLEWAIL 


Here’s  your  an¬ 
swer  for  a  Crop 
Blower  that  is 
fast  and  efficient 
.  .  will  operate 
at  high  capacity 
without  plugging 
.  .  operates  on 
least  power  and 
equally  well  on 
all  crops.  Simple 
design  and  rugged 
construction  .  . 
yet  priced  right. 

Conveyor  clutch  control  from  either  side  .  .  .  variant 
speed  unloading  control  from  either  side  of  blower  . 
and  the  exclusive  rubber  faced  fan  blade  that  prevents 
crop  damage — a  feature  not  found  in  any  other  blower 
.  .  ideal  for  grain  and  forage 
crops.  With  specially  designed 
draw  bar  one  man  can  quickly 
convert  blower  into  a  mobile  unit. 

Learn  the  whole  story.  Calyon  yolur 
implement  dealer  now!  He  has  the 
crop  blower  you  asked  for. 


NORTHLAND  ENGINEERING  5 
MANUFACTURING  CO.&SKi 


SEND 

TODAY 

FOR 

FREE 

DETAILS 


aver  A  TON  amwde 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORV- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  * 


t 


Do  You  Want  a  Farmhand 

or  caretaker?  A  dairyman,  gardener, 
forester,  mechanic  or  electrician?  A  seam- 
tress,  cook  or  housekeeper?  If  so,  will 
you  hire  and  provide  housing  for  an 
Estonian  refugee  family,  Protestant  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons,  at  present  in  Europe,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  D.  P,  BUI. 

Communicate  With  The 

Estonian  Relief  Committee 

INCORPORATED 

243  EAST  34th  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Murray  Hill  5-7467. 


Vacation  Position 

FOR  WOMAN 

COLLEGE  STUDENT  OR  TEACHER 
Interesting,  Healthful  Work  Splendid 
Experience.  $360.00  For  90  Days. 
Educators  Association  Commercial  Distributors 
307  Fith  Avenue,  Dept.  B,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Toesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


GARDENER:  Harried  without  children,  experienced 
in  vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  and  small  hot  house, 
etc.  Give  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  0601,  Bural 

New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  First-class  dairyman  (single),  experienced 
in  making  butter,  cottage  cheese,  and  handling 
milk.  Strictly  dairy  work,  no  milking.  B.  H.  Allen, 
Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  board  self.  Mrs.  Katherine 

koentopp.  Oak  Grove  Bd,,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  year  round  North  Shore,  L.  I.,  not  over  50; 

woman  good  cook,  housework;  man,  lawn,  flowers, 
vegetables  and  help  in  house,  no  butling  or  driving. 
£150  monthly;  lust  two  adults  in  family;  no  children. 
Befernce3  required.  BOX  0610,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Bailable,  sober,  married  man,  about  35; 

preferably  high  school  education,  to  act  as  working 
foreman  on  completely  mechanized  700  acre  farm  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  Small  herd  purebred  Guernseys, 
ibcep,  cattle  and  hogs.  Must  bo  good  hand  milker  and 
have  ’"'ovvledge  alfalfa  seeding  and  curing.  Beferences. 
Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock,  Marshall.  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  no  more  than  two 

children  to  work  as  second  in  purebred  Guernsey 
herd  using  8urge  milker.  Modern  house  with  all 
conveniences.  Usual  privileges.  Farm  near  Somer- 
ville.  N.  J.  BOX  0628,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  on  fruit  farm.  Small 

house.  E.  Townley,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.  . _ 

CARPENTER  handyman  for  steady  work  at  resort] 

Must  live  in.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York. 

GAKDENEKS  at  resort,  April-November.  $100  per 
month,  maintenance.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk 
Lake,  New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED  immediately,  married  farmer  with  no  more 
than  two  children;  must  understand  all  modern 
machinery  and  as  relay  man.  House  with  all  con¬ 
veniences,  usual  privileges.  Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens, 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  farmer,  single,  with  five  or  more  years 
on  truck  farm.  Write  past  experience  and  salary 
desired  in  first  letter.  John  Paffendorf,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  and  wife,  no 

children,  to  run  farm  in  Arkvilie,  N.  Y.  Must  have 
own  cash  for  machinery.  Will  give  fine  living 
quarters,  farm  land,  modern  barn,  fully  equipped, 
machine  shed,  modern  chicken  house  fully  equipped. 
Exchange  for  Summer  services  of  wife,  farmer  to 
do  necessary  repairs  at  cost  to  owner,  long  term. 
Address  Henry  E.  Vannini,  126  W.  13  th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $80  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive.  Monteflore  Hospital,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Nice,  dependable  couple  or  three  people, 

cook  at  Boys’  Camp,  75  people,  eight  weeks,  July- 
August.  Well  equipped.  Consider  for  permanent  work, 
school  or  farms,  H.  J.  Benehoff,  Woodstock,  Va. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  housekeeper  for  farm  .family, 

two  adults  and  child;  all  improvements,  $80  month. 
BOX  0701.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  College  graduate  with  degree  in  horti¬ 

culture  for  county  agricultural  agent  work  re¬ 
sponsible  for  fruit  and  vegetable  projects.  Salary 
$3,000  or  more  depending  upon  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Reply  in  writing  stating  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  when  available.  Middlesex  County  Ex- 
tension  Service,  19  Everett  St.,  Concord.  Mass. 
COOK,  first  class,  and  husband,  for  outdoor  work, 
experienced  in  farm  work,  for  estate.  Cottage,  heat, 
hght.  Apply  giving  all  details  and  salary  wanted. 
BOX  0708,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  year  round,  for  Canadian 

island.  Experienced  handling  cows,  chickens  and 
Digs,  vegetable  garden  and  orchard.  Modern  house,  all 
conveniences.  Beferences  required.  BOX  0715,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  couple,  middleaged,  for  a  bachelor’s 

BtaaI1  home  in  farming  community.  Man  to  grow 
vegetables  and  dowers,  garden.  Woman  to  cook  and 
Keep  house.  From  May  to  November.  Wages  $150  a 
jwnth,  BOX  0716,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine  operators 

wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking  care  of 
™'va-  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment,  ideal 
working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Boarding 

on  Promises  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick 

W'othors  Farms,  Inc.,  FTanklin,  Mass. _ 

CAPABLE  married  man  to  milk  and  keep  breeding 
records.  No  drinking,  preferably  no  smoking.  Small 
ouse,  electric,  bath,  oil  heat.  Clearview  Farms, 

owetiesboro.  M  j. 

houseworker,  young,  willing  take  three 
mill!,  ?  walks.  Could  have  child,  not  baby.  Nice 

'if  rjl  home,  7  hours,  $100.  Must  like  children,  no 
New  Yor?erenCeS"  Mrs‘  Wm-  Hahn.  Dover  Plains, 

t0wJ,LE  Good  quarters,  country  house  near 

Broikiim  Yllr,k-  *•  Orlian,  1401  Kings  Highway, 
■B£22Klyn,  N.  Y.  UF.wey  9-1060, _ 

'Vh>te  couple  for  dairy  farm,  boarding 
Yorker  ’  gcnetal  kUch<;n  work.  BOX  0718,  Rural  New- 

"  '  White  man  to  do  general  work  in  dairy 

utm  boarding  house.  BOX  0719,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Handyman.  Summer  camp  near  Lake 
George,  beginning  April  15th.  Salary,  maintenance. 
BOX  0731,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  MAN  for  small  general  farm.  State  about  yourself, 
experience,  age,  salary,  room  and  good  board  you 
get.  Must  be  decent,  willing  able.  Romanus  Eusner, 
Monticelio,  N.  Y. _ _ 

i  EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  purebred  herd. 
Must  beep  full  and  complete  records.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Fair  Chester  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  124  Palmer 
Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK,  general  houseworker  for  small  modern  house, 
Connecticut  farm.  Two  in  family.  Recent  reference 
required  State  experience  and  salary.  BOX  0732, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PERMANENT  opportunity  for  working  assistant 
herdsman:  Purebred  Guernsey  herd  New  Jersey. 
Immediate  opening  for  reliable  single  man.  Reply  by 
letter  only  if  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  caring 
for  good  cattle,  learning  pedigrees  and  making  good 
records.  Give  experience,  references  and  telephone 
number.  J.  E.  Kleine,  8th  Poor,  444  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  fruit  and  vegetable,  single  man. 

Permanent.  Good  wages  and  board.  Start  now. 
References  required.  Write:  National  Agricultural 
College,  Farm  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

F  ARM  Manager:  Lifetime  experience  dairy,  beef 
cattle,  all  livestock,  A.  R.  work,  successful  Graham 
student,  proven  record  500  lb.  fat  average.  Thoroughly 
familiar  farm  machinery,  crop  rotation,  pasteurization, 
farm  records  and  payroll;  can  handle  men.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Interested  only  in  permanent,  first  class  propo¬ 
sition.  Will  welcome  rent  or  share  basis.  BOX  0702, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PAINTER:  In-out;  general  maintenance.  Chauffeur's 
license.  Steady  work  in  institution,  schools;  full 
charge.  P.  O.  Box  366,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Phone 
MO  7-7854. _ , _ 

CHRISTIAN  young  couple  desire  position  on  dairy 
farm,  or  on  share  basis,  have  sufficient  to  Invest. 
North  Jersey  preferred.  Excellent  references.  Van, 
325  Burhans  Ave,,  Paterson,  N.  3.  _ 

WORKING  superintendent,  married,  age  30,  smalt 
family,  seeks  an  incentive  position  in  general  agri¬ 
culture.  Modern  machinery,  salary  commensurate 
with  operations.  BOX  0703,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  capable  of  raising 
heavier  broilers  wants  to  take  charge  of  farm,  rent 
or  work  on  shares.  BOX  0709,  Rural  New-Yorker 
TWO  ambitious  married  men  desire  positions  as 
herdsman  or  assistant  herdsman  and  helper  on 
grassland  dairy  farm.  Located  within  200  miles  of 
New  York  City.  References.  BOX  0710,  Bural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WILLING  to  exchange  labor  for  good  home  and 
small  wages,  light  work  such  as  gardening,  chickens, 
hotel  or  restaurant,  up  state  preferred.  Herman 
Gardner,  24  Van  Deusen  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  manager:  Large  farming  operation,  where 
outstanding  qualities  required.  College  trained,  out¬ 
standing  record  of  performance  in  ail  phases  of  dairy 
and  poultry  farming,  crops  grassland  farming,  breed¬ 
ing,  creamery  operation  organizing  retail  distribution. 
Life  experience  open  to  organization  wishing  profit¬ 
able  management.  Past  eight  years  managing  one 
of  New  Jerseys  larger  farming  and  creamery  operations. 
Farm  consisting  fourteen  hundred  acres,  produced 
feed  for  five  hundred  head,  bottled  twelve  thousand 
quarts.  Pleasure  developing  profitable  organization 
grossing  seven  hundred  thousand  per  year.  If  my  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  of  service  write  to  BOX  0711,  Bural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

GENERALLY  useful  man  wants  light  job  on  small 

place;  reasonable  wages.  BOX  0712,  Bural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

DEPENDABLE,  high-type,  mature  woman,  widow, 

seeks  position  as  housekeeper-companion  in  small 
family,  preferably  one  person.  Interested  only  in 
congenial  up-to-date  home.  Beferences.  BOX  0713, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SELLABLE,  hustling  American,  late  forties,  fond  of 

cattle  wishes  connection,  herdsman,  truck  driver, 
gardener,  build  up  farm  or  care  small  private  herd 
or  test  cow  milker,  etc.  BOX  0714,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FARM  estate  superintendent;  Energetic,  reliable, 
college  graduate,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  dairy 
farming,  crop  management,  handling  of  labor,  use  of 
modern  machinery  and  upkeep  of  estates.  Will  assure 
profitable  results.  BOX  0720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  by  the 
month.  Twenty  year?  experience  on  commercial 
poultry  farms.  Frank  Swain,  care  Charley  Palmer, 
It.  1>.  2,  Cranbury,  N.  J. _ 

SINGLE  man  as  chauffeur  and  caretaker,  strictly  sober 
and  thoroughly  honest;  state  wages  offered  and  other 
information  to  BOX  0721,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE;  man,  chauffeur,  caretker.  Wife,  cook,  house¬ 
keeper.  Wife  is  a  nurse.  Strictly  sober,  thoroughly 
honest.  BOX  0722,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GABDENEB.  43,  single,  seeks  position;  estate. 
Egelhof,  R.  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

LIGHT  household,  companion,  seamstress,  drives  own 

car.  Congenial  adult  Protestant  family.  Moderate 
compensation.  Howell,  8318  St.  Martins  Lane, 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. _ 

CARETAKER:  Landscape  and  general  gardener. 

White,  middleaged,  single,  sober  and  don’t  smoke. 
Experienced  in  all  kinds  of  gardening,  trees  and 
plants,  poultry,  pheasants,  animals,  fancy  and  water 
fowl.  Drive  'and  handy  all  around.  Desire  steady 
position  on  private  estate.  Beferences.  Write  all  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  198,  Stony 
Point.  New  York, _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  gardener;  experienced  poul¬ 

tryman.  gamekeeper.  Reliable,  single.  BOX  0727, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE,  responsible  caretakers  estate;  wife  excellent 

cook,  housekeeper.  Husband,  superintendent,  garden¬ 
er,  farmer,  butler,  mechanic;  references.  Furnished 
cottage.  BOX  0728,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  56,  with  girl  7,  wishes  place  as  housekeeper 

for  one  adult  person.  Full  charge.  Lois  Whitney, 
R.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2-0424. 


MANAGER:  Highly  experienced;  seeks  employer,  de¬ 
siring  undertake  timely  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
Ing.  BOX  0729,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  superintendent;  experienced, 
general  estate  work,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  re¬ 
pairs.  Sober,  dependable,  references.  Married,  nc 
children.  BOX  0733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN:  Single,  gentleman.  37;  fond  of  horses.  Years 
of  experience  both  saddle  and  work  horses.  Seeks 
position  where  horses  are  appreciated.  BOX  0734, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTEND  ENT-Farm  manager  position  wante< 
on  development  project;  modern  commercial  farm;  oi 
gentleman's  large  property.  Successful  mature  ex¬ 
perience  with  land  and  livestock  problems  on  broa< 
scale  units.  College  training  plus  dirt-farmer  back¬ 
ground.  BOX  0735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  IT  wants  work  on  farm.  No  experi¬ 

ence.  Richard  Hall,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middleaged:  Caretaking,  reliable,  garden 

lawn,  grounds,  repairs,  general  handy;  good  cook 
neat  houseworker.  BOX  0736,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  colored,  boy  15,  wants  position  as  house 
keeper;  experienced;  go  anywhere.  BOX  0737,  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  reliable,  sober,  willing  worker;  litt 

practical  experience,  poultry  or  general  farm  in; 
BOX  0738,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  woman  desires  permanent  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  modern  farm  home.  Adults  only.  To  take 
ful  charge.  References.  BOX  0739,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland  Dela¬ 

ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2. _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 

N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  farmi 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farmi,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513.  _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down,  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland.  N.  J. 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ ■ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  woodland  acres,  two  to  200. 

Clear,  sparkling  trout  brook.  For  quick  sale. 
Larsson,  4  Broad  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poor  dairy  farm,  65  acres,  large  barn, 
small  house,  electricity,  brook;  $12,500.  Eight 

room  house,  electricity,  toilets:  $7,000.  40  acres 

vacant,  wooded,  secluded;  $800.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ 

PROPERTY  for  sale:  120  acres,  two  homes,  two  barns, 
garage,  other  buildings;  $14,000.  Dellas  Koons, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale :  General  village  store  with  four  apart¬ 
ments.  $63  rent  income;  on  Main  St.  and  Main 
Highway,  near  school,  churches,  bank,  hotel,  stock  of 
merchandise.  Inventory  about  $7,600;  fixtures  and 
all  real  estate.  $42,000  business  last  year.  Pre-war 
price  $16,500.  Square  Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St., 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANT  large  reasonably  priced  farm  Dutchess 
County  or  Connecticut.  Write  details.  DTS,  4136 
Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst.  Long  Island. _ 

BARGAIN  list.  Fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 

L,  J.  Morhouse,  Ticontjeroga,  N.  Y. _ 

A  VERY  complete  variety  of  large  and  small  dairy 

and  poultry  farms  equipped  and  bare,  tourists  homes, 
hospitals,  boarding  houses,  stores  and  barber  shops, 
at  leasonable  prices.  Ask  us  about  our  240  acre  creek 
flat  farm  with  43  milkers,  7  head  young  stock,  good 
buildings,  good  location,  modern  machinery,  to  fit 
your  purse.  Catalogues  free.  Parkers  Farm  Agency, 
Greene,  N.  Y.  Chenango  County. _ 

200  ACRE  Vermont  farm,  accommodates  30  head,  large 

sugarbush  and  equipment;  insulated  14-room  house, 
electricity,  spring  water,  tractor  and  farming  tools. 
For  full  details  write  BOX  0621,  RuraJ  New-Yorker. 

VINELAND,  N.  J.,  150  acres  good  land  $15,000;  nice 

greenhouse  property  adjoining,  reasonable.  Med¬ 

ford,  L.  I.,  17  acre  poultry  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  good  home  and  business,  priced  right.  Write 
Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Bivd., 

Flushing.  N.  Y. 

250  ACRE  dairy  equipped  farm,  11-room  house,  two 
baths,  barns,  silos;  mile  on  water;  $19,000.  Owner 
BOX  296.  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  retirement  farm,  Dutchess, 

Columbia  County.  State  price.  BOX  0631,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MAINE  farm3.  Many  to  choose  from.  Low  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson 
St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FARMS,  stock  and  equipped.  Dairy  farms  10  to 

100  cows.  Other  farm  of  every  description  In 

several  counties.  Earl  E.  Townley,  Broker,  Burnt 
Hills.  New  York. _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  itl  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder  I 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  CoblesfcUl  7, 
"Eastern”  New  York.  _ 

DAIRY  income  $7,000.  Outstanding  150-acre  dairy 
farm;  $10,000  worth  stock  and  equipment  included; 
30  head  cattle,  team,  6-can  milk  cooler,  etc.  10-room 
house  with  gas,  water  and  electricity,  hot  air  heat, 

2  porches,  lovely  setting;  bam  40x90,  33  stanchions; 

silo;  poultry  house;  50  acres  level  loam,  balance 
watered  pasture,  woods.  Sugar  grove,  fruit.  Real 
value.  1948  income  $7,000.  Buildings  worth  $12,000. 
Price  complete.  $13,800.  No.  3241,  West’s,  A.  R. 
Wilcox.  6  Chestnut  St.,  Montrose,  Pa. _ 

FEED  mill  in  village  on  main  highway.  Building 
30x70  cement  basement,  ail  new  equipment,  10 
electric  motors  from  1  to  60  horsepower,  storage  space 
for  80  tons.  Good  business.  Sacrifice  $25,000.  Ernest 
F.  LeMieux,  95  Main  St,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  Three 
other  feed  mills  on  my  list  for  sale. _ 

FOR  Sale,  on  sealed  bids,  with  right  to  accept  or 

reject  any  or  all  bids;  114  acre  farm,  large  five 
bedroom  house.  Barn  36x58  ft.  with  cement  cellar; 
5,000  bushel  capacity  granary,  com  crib,  chicken 
house.  BOX  0704.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

187  ACRES,  splendid  large  barn,  modem  home  on 
black  top  road,  33  head,  18  cows,  2  horses.  All 
equipment  including  new  Farmall  H  tractor;  $15,500. 
Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. _ 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  in  the  village  of  Rome,  Pa., 
Bradford  County,  completely  stocked  and  equipped, 
including  tractor,  23  head  stock,  large  dairy  bam 
with  28  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  all  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  modern  6- room  house;  owner  will 
give  early  possession;  $23,000.  Terms  arranged. 
W.  W.  Werts,  356  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
Full  details  on  request.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  10  acre  village  farm,  tillable.  New  York 

State.  White  buildings,  electricity  throughout,  8- 
room  house  partly  furnished,  conveniences,  2-story 
barn,  garage,  10  head  cow  bam.  Poultry  house  for  900, 
milk  house,  tools,  equipment;  $9,000  with  60  per  cent 
cash.  BOX  0705,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LONG  ISLAND  orchard  (apples)  well  located  14  acres 

With  good  home,  fine  builidngs  and  equipment  on 
good  road  near  Parkway.  Price  $35,000.  Write  Horti- 
cultural  Realty  Co.,  Northern  Blvd,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CHEAP  farm  wanted:  10  acres  or  more.  Cash  for 

best  bargain.  BOX  622,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

800  ACRES,  level  to  slightly  rolling,  one  splendid 
large  new  barn,  2  other  good  large  barns.  Master’s 
home,  large  rambling  modern  bungalow,  2  bath  rooms, 

3  tenant  homes.  Price  bare  $75,000.  Stock  and  equip¬ 

ment  can  be  bought  separately.  Here  is  one  of  the 
best  Holstein  herds  in  the  country.  Owner  paid 
$10,500  for  sire,  many  cows  cost  $3,500  apiece. 
Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  House,  some  ground,  near  or  in  village. 

Between  New  York  and  Kingston;  about  $3,000.  BOX 
0706.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TIMBER -Frame  house,  five  acres.  Suitable  for 

country  home.  Electricity,  hard  surfaced  road,  over¬ 
looking  Hamilton  College.  Oriskany  and  Mohawk 
Valleys.  View  unexcelled.  New  roof,  good  foundation; 
Alterations,  well  needed.  George  A.  Fagan,  8  Watson 
Place,  Utica  4,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

51  ACRES,  110  mile  view,  near  city  of  Bangor; 

investment  property;  $1,500.  Frank  Hartley,  Union 
St.,  Bangor,  Maine. _ 

HILL  Top  Manor,  Route  7,  near  Binghamton;  acreage 
suitable  for  tourists  camp;  also  smaller  building 
lots  $2.00  per  foot  highway  frontage;  Greyhound  ser¬ 
vice.  Electricity,  mail,  store.  Orin  Sands,  (P.  O.) 
Nineveh.  N.  Y, _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  country  stores,  farms,  summer 
places.  Advise  just  what  you  would  like.  Descriptive 
list  free.  White  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. _ 

GENERAL  country  store  with  stock  and  equipment 
and  8-room  house.  $20,000.  BOX  0717,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

PRODUCTIVE  160  acres,  130  tillable,  balance  woods 
and  lovely  lake.  Modern  home,  large  barn,  48  large 
Holsteins,  1  sire,  3  horses.  Good  equipment  including 
New  Holland  baler,  almost  new  Farmall  M  tractor  with 
all  hydraulic  lift  attachments,  ensilage  cutter,  silo 
filler,  etc.  Illness  forces  this  sale.  $40,000.  Terms  half 
cash.  Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St., 
Arcade,  N,  Y. _ 

MODERN  dairy,  stocked,  equipped.  Big  riverside  farm 
on  macadam  highway  near  Elmira.  Monthly  milk 
check  $600,  Included  $10,000  worth  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment,  32  head  cattle.  400  hens,  2  tractors,  etc. ; 
buildings  worth  $21,000.  Charming  Georgian-style 
home,  7  rooms,  2  baths,  utilities;  nice  6-room,  bath, 
semi-bungalow,  utilities;  barn  60x100,  33  stanchions; 
2  silos;  tobacco  barn;  double  garage;,  poultry  house 
500  capacity;  brooder  house  500  capacity;  other  build¬ 
ings.  116  acres,  90  tillable;  fruit.  Owner  unable, 
sacrifice,  complete  for  $30,000.  No.  E-5678,  West's, 
J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St„ 
Elmira.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  cn  through  highway.  State  lo¬ 
cation,  price,  first  letter,  BOX  0723,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A-l  DAIRY,  stocked,  equipped.  Very  attractive,  most 
desirable  farm,  near  Salamanca,  bus  at  door;  quick 
sale  includes  $11,000  worth  stock  and  equipment.  26 
cows,  bull,  5  head  young  cattle,  team.  J.  D.  tractor, 
etc.  1948  income  $9,500.  Buildings  alone  worth 
$12,000.  Beautiful  residence,  8  rooms,  bath,  water  and 
electricity,  hot  air  heat,  2  porches,  pretty  lawn. 
Barn  38x72,  30  stanchions;  silo;  garage;  poultry 

house;  tool  shed  22x70.  162  acres,  70  tillable,  balance 
watered  pasture,  woods.  Sugar  grove  with  equipment. 
Real  value;  price  complete  $19,000.  No.  B-873I 
West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  S8«, 
Randolph,  N,  Y. _ _ 

CATSKILLS,  Greene  County:  70  acre  fruit-dairy  farm. 

18  acres  productive  fruit.  Good  10-room  house.  Grade 
A  dairy  barn.  Owner  ill.  $7,000.  Terms.  120-acre  dairy- 
crop  farm.  Level  tillage.  Stream  in  pasture.  Good  9- 
room  house.  Dairy  barn  for  16  head.  Tractor  and 
equipment.  $10,000.  Good  terms.  New  free  lists  of 
five  counties.  Bush’s  Real  Estate  Agency,  9-W 
Highway,  Athens.  N  Y.  _ 

GAS  station,  garage,  luncheonette,  modem  home; 

$8,000.  Route  50,  Tuckahce.  Mailing  address,  R. 
Camp,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  50.  Woodbine.  N.  J. 

DUTCHESS  County  dairy  farm:  600  acres]  14-room 
house,  all  improvements,  tenant  house,  barns  for 
100  cattle,  two  streams,  productive  land.  $48,500.  Will 
sell  equipped.  H.  W.  Guernsey,  Realtor,  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York,  _ 

210  ACRES  red  shale,  main  highway,  Troy,  Pa.  25 

acres  woods,  balance  tillable.  30  stanchions,  cups, 
two  silos,  two  other  barns.  20  milch  cows,  14  heifers, 
£®anj’  tractor  equipment,  tools,  feed.  21  acres  seeding, 
50  fall  plowed.  Good  house,  bath,  natural  gas,  furnace, 
electric  water  system.  Taxes  only  $150.  Exceptional 
value,  $30,000.  MeCorkle  Realty  Co.,  Robinson  Bldg., 
Elmira,  N,  Y.  _ 

A  REAL  bargain:  32  acre  creek  flat  poultry  farm, 

.2,000  laying  capacity,  30,000  incubator  capacity,  10 
miles  from  large  city,  on  macadam,  modern  home 
with  new  steam  heat;  price  $10,000;  one-half  cash. 
Parkers  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  N  Y 

WANT  to  rent  or  buy  as  rent  uneouipped  dairy  farm 
by  reliable  farmer,  radius  20  miles  Albany  pre- 
ferred,  BOX  0726,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  wanted  with  stock  and  equipment.  Must  have 
large  timber  lot,  also  tillable  land.  New  York 
State  preferred.  Give  full  details.  BOX  0724,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA:  Nine  rooms,  2%  acres,  on  beautiful  lake. 

oranges,  grapefruits;  income  as  guest  home — home 
exemption,  garden,  electric,  gas,  renovated  inside,  out¬ 
side,  located  outside  Oilando  City.  Beautiful.  $15,500. 
Scott,  Route  2,  Box  255,  Orlando,  Florida. 

FARMS:  X  have  dependable  cash  buyers  for  farms  in 
New  Hampshire.  Thomas  Shamas,  Realtor,  54  Mt. 
Vernon  St..  Lowell,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

NO  better  farm  in  New  England  for  sale:  550  acres 
with  approximately  450  tillable,  located  in  fertile 
lower  Champlain  Valley  in  Vermont.  Has  every  re¬ 
quirement:  productive  soil,  abundant  water  supply, 
large  fields  stone-free,  sizable  pastures  with  springs 
in  every  one.  Vi  mUe  frontage  on  both  sides  State 
highway.  10  buildings  now  in  use  Including  large  barn 
with  70  stanchions,  350  ton  capacity  hay  loft,  six 
pain  rooms,  two  silos,  each  holds  280  tons  and  mill 
house.  Houses  modem:  Manger's  house  of  eight  bed¬ 
rooms,  tenant  house  six  rooms,  modem  creamery 
leased  to  well-known  dairy  company  just  100  ft.  from 
barn  door.  Farm  capable  of  maintaining  175  head  of 
stock.  Delightful  climate  for  year-round  living  This 
farm  lays  in  the  region  of  fertility  recommended  in 
Government  bulletin  as  safe  for  successful  farming 
Bame  bulletin  shows  we  have  50  more  days  of 
growing  weather  than  other  parts  of  State  Farm 
unequipped.  Price  $60,000  cash.  No  less.  Truly  a 
bargain.  If  interested  and  financially  able  to  buy 
write  owner,  E.  von  Hesse,  3  Peter  Cooper  Road] 
New  York  City  or  call  GRamercy  7-0378  evenings 
after  8.  Shown  by  appointment  with  owner  only. 
Buy  now  in  time  for  Spring  planting. 

GENTLEMAN’S  farm:  12  acres,  4  miles  from  Hamil- 
ton  home  of  Colgate  University.  Magnificent  Colonial 
house,  rebuilt  1945,  hardwood  floors,  oil  burner, 
beautiful  kitchen,  all  conveniences,  barn,  chicken  house. 
Price  $13,000.  Terms  $9,000  cash,  balance  mortgage 
Telephone  EarlviUe  84-Y-4  or  write  F.  Bauer 
Realtor,  Poolville,  N,  Y. _ *  ■Bauer» 

DX?RY  .f?rm  ,,or  Summer  home  in  Adirondack”  foot- 
hills;  24  miles  from  Utica.  Hard  road,  school  bus, 
running  water,  bath,  electric  lights,  telephone.  No 
agents.  Write  BOX  0730,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house,  25  acres  of  land,  five 
of  which  is  wood.  One  of  the  best  springs  in  New 
York  State.  Would  make  ideal  chicken  ranch.  Hourly 
bus  service.  For  further  information  write  Victor 
Fumagalli,  Route  2,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  fruit  farms  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region.  50  acres  overlooking  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake.  900  producing  peach  trees.  New 
bungalow  city  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  double 

garage,  barn,  hen  house,  large  fruit  stand.  One-fifth 
mile  from  Watkins  Glen  on  Route  14.  Wonderful  place 
X or  cabins,  diner  or  gentleman's  estate.  Price  $13  000 
from  owner.  Curtis  Gardner,  400  Fifth  St.,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York. _ 

acr®s-  hew  house  (20x30),  water,  electric,  state 

road.  $2,000.  Terms.  Clyde  Herrick.  R.  D.  2. 
Athens,  Penna.  _  * 

WANTED:  To  rent  farm,  option  buy.  East  Finger 

Lakes.  Reasonable,  full  detail.  Conveniences. 

Crayton  W.  Lee,  Peniicld,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Small  boarding  house,  bungalow,  garage, 

™<i,aC]]eSi  be?,utHil1  ,location  in  the  Catskills ; 
$8,000.  Willard  Powell,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  General  or  grocery  store  within  125  miles 
_  °(  York  City.  William  Bachmann,  R.  D.  3, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. _ 

SALISBURY,  MD. :  28  acre  truck  farm,  2  acres 
strawberries  for  early  market,  all  tillable  black 
land,  3- room  house,  utility  room,  barn.  A  great  bai‘- 
gain.  E.  M.  Carey,  Calaway_ReaItv.  Salisbury,  Md. 

142  ACRES  $6,500;  terms  arranged.  25  miles  to 
Troy,  110  acres  tillable;  9-room  house,  electricity 
bain  for  23  cows,  silo,  milk  house,  2-car  garage  hay 
barn,  poultry  and  tool  house.  For  this  and  ’other 
bargains  see  or  write  Edwin  Wick,  Calaway  Realty, 
R.  D.  I,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  buy  or  rent,  farm.  Reasonable  price  or 
Newporter16286  Sen<1  fuU  details-  BOX  0740>  Rural 


DAIRY,  poultry,  81  acres.  Finger  Lakes  district,  9 
large  room  home,  newly  painted,  garage,  barn, 
chicken  house,  workshop.  School  bus,  mail  at  door 

S' mmiC1lyAv  a,TaiIable-  8  miles  Cortland. 

,000.1: OX  0741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^j^kRINGTON  County:  124  acre  farm,  fruit  trees. 

barn,33x‘l6;  silo  12x24,  other  barn  24x50, 
poultry  house.  Fine  white  shingled  eight  room  house. 

U^fh  producing  tractor  farm  only  $8,300; 

Jl°™84’nl3i'in  .£taWfe  Va!ley:  135  acre  fan»  with  good 
barn  40x110;  26  cow  ties;  silo  14x30;  fine  10-room 

houso  with  2  baths;  furnace  heat;  rich  loam  soil;  out- 
buddings,  only  $8,500;  No.  46-15.  Eastern  Farms 
Leal  Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  3  Grove  St„  Amsterdam, 
New  icrk, _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  by  retired  couple.  New  York 
State.  No  broker.  BOX  0742,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  Sale:  Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  5-room  bungalow 
bath.  cabinet  kitchen,  oil,  garage,  bathhouse] 
100x120;  $6,200.  Immediate  possession.  BOX  0743 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACREAGES  River  front,  state  highway,  secluded 
mountain  tract  ideal  for  camp  site,  or  fertile 
acreage,  cabin.  Terms:  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallklil,  N.  Y 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

NEW  modern  6-room,  insulated  dwelling,  all  modern 

improvements;  cellar  garage,  laundry,  panoramic 
valley  and  mountain  view,  good  location,  $10,500. 
O.  S,  Jansen.  Wallkill,  N,  Y,  Tel,  New  Paltz  2046. 
TEN  acre  property  for  sale;  six  room  house;  goad 
water,  electricity.  R.  Neugebausr,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Country  home;  improvements 
Convenient  to  New  York  without  car;  option  to  buy 
BOX  0744,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

EXCHANGE  for  fruit  or  cattle  farm:  Factory  anc 

inventory  of  old  manufacturer  of  household  pro¬ 
ducts.  No  debts.  Inventory  $30,000.  BOX  0748,  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  293 . 


THIS  is  the  way 


Cows  are  Going  io  be  Milke 

on  YOUR  Farm  SOME  DAY ! 


Surge 


V SYSTEM  of  MILK  MG  COWS, 


THIS  Book 

will  explain 

WHY. 


•  •  • 


BABSON  BROS  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  3074 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  describing 
the  Surge  System  of  milking  cows. 

Name — - - - 


Address- 
State — 


I  MILK- 


COWS 


(number) 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

fl 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 


This  system  of  milking  cows  is  so  very  right 
that  its  use  is  spreading  rapidly. .  .1949  may  not 
be  the  year  that  it  will  come  to  your  farm  but 
now  is  an  excellent  time  for  you  to  get  all  the 
facts . . .  now  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us  to  mail  you 
the  story  of  the  Surge  System  of  Milking  Cows. 

We  are  doing  our  level  best  — materials  are  still 
short,  but  we  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  a 
few  more  farmers  every  day. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


Copyright  1948  by  Bnbson  Bros.  Co 
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“Hymns  of  Glory  and  of  Praise,  Risen  Lord,  to  Thee  We  Raise” 
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Courtesy  of  The  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  III. 
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My  Dad  can  beat  your  Dad  p/ow/n 
Any  time  with  these  NEW — 


■■■—  ' 


Of  COURSE  he  can,  and  at  any 
other  farming  operation.  Why?  —  be- 
cause  Firestone  Champions  take  a  full- 
traction  bite  all-the-way  across  that 
massive,  sturdy  full-traction  tread. 

Just  look  at  it.  Notice  how  the  higher* 
longer  bars  are  curved  and  braced  for 
extra  bite  and  extra  pull.  No  wonder 
they  OUTpull  all  other  tractor  tires/ 


Underneath  those  rugged  bars  is  a 
low-pressure  tire  body  which  runs  on 
only  12  pounds  pressure.  This  allows  the 
entire  tread  bar  surface  to  make  full 
ground  contact  and  deliver  every  ounce 
of  extra  traction  thaFs  built  into  it. 

For  additional  proof,  see  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Net-work  Television  Stations 


(IlfcXlNlU  M  | 

TRACTION  I 


Copyright,  1949,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


1.  USE  FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  TIRES 

2.  USE  FIRESTONE  HYDRO-FLATION 

3.  USE  ONLY  12  LBS.  PRESSURE 


April  16,  1949  I 

The  Garden  in  April  I 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States! 
seeds  are  sown  every  month  of  the! 
year.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States! 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  first  plantings! 
are  usually  made  the  latter  part  of  I 
February  or  early  March.  On  the! 
other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  New! 
York  and  -  northern  New  England  I 
planting  cannot  begin  until  the  latter! 
part  of  April  or  May.  But  in  most! 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  April  is  the! 
best  month  to  begin  planting.  0n| 
Long  Island,  the  northern  part  of  I 
New  Jersey,  the  -warmer  parts  o{| 
New  York  and  'in  southern  New| 
England  on  the  light  sandy,  well! 
drained  soils  in  sheltered  locations  I 
the  frost  hardy  plants  are  sown  just! 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  pre-! 
pared.  In  some  years  this  is  shortly! 
after  the  middle  of  March,  but  usu-| 
ally  it  is  the  first  or  second  week! 
in  April  before  the  soil  is  sufficiently! 
dried  out  to  be  in  condition  for  plow- 1 
ing,  spading  or  other  methods  of| 
preparation  for  planting.  Care  must! 
be  taken  not  to  work  soils  too  soon| 
after  the  frost  goes  out.  If  the  soil! 
sticks  together  in  a  ball  when  I 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  it  is  too  wet,  I 
If  it  is  worked  in  that  condition',  I 
clods  will  be  formed  that  may  last  I 
all  season  and  the  plants  will  not  I 
grow  properly.  | 

Transplanted  Crops 

Many  plants  that  require  a  long  I 
period  of  growth  to  come  into  bear- 1 
ing  are  easily  transplanted;  therefore  I 
the  usual  practice  is  to  start  these  I 
under  cover  and  set  them  outdoors  I 
as  soon  as  growing  conditions  are  I 
favorable.  Hardy  crops  commonly  I 
transplanted  are  cabbage,  cauli- 1 
flower,  broccoli,  onions,  lettuce  and  I 
beets.  These  are  usually  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  and  hot  bed  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  first  of 
March,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
heat  available.  Seeds  are  sown  in 
flats  or  beds  and  transplanted  at  least 
once  before  moving  to  the  open  field. 
It  is  usually  best  to  keep  these  plants 
under  cover  until  a  week  to  10  days 
after  the  first  seeds  are  sown  out¬ 
doors. 

Tender  plants  such  as  tomatoes, 
peppers,  egg  plants,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  squash,  are  usually  started 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  they 
are  to  be  put  outdoors.  They  should 
be  kept  growing  in  a  thrifty  con¬ 
dition  and  placed  outdoors,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  full  sunlight  and 
wind,  for  several  days  or  a  week  be¬ 
fore  setting  in  the  open  field.  This 
hardening  process  should  not  be  pro¬ 
longed  until  the  plants  are  stunted 
and  lose  their  bright  green  color. 
Many  gardeners  start  their  plants 
too  soon;  consequently  they  become 
overgrown  and  are  held  so  long  that 
growth  is  stopped. 

It  is  difficult  to  grow  good  plants 
in  a  house.  Where  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  is  needed,  it  is  usually 
more  satisfactory  to  buy  these  from 
dealers.  Many  plants  are  grown  in 
open  fields  in  the  South  and  shipped 
North.  When  properly  handled  and 
kept  fresh,  they  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Many  plants  that  are  started 
indoors  can  be  grown  directly  in  the 
open  ground  early  and  will  produce 
a  crop  almost  as  soon  as  the  same 
variety  transplanted;  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  for  tomatoes  and  celery.  A 
few  seeds  of  tomatoes,  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked,  will  germinate 
readily  if  covered  lightly  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost.  Celery,  sown  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  planting  of 
carrots  in  soil  that  is  quite  firm,  will 
grow  and  be  ready  for  transplanting 
when  the  first  early  crops  of  peas 
and  other  vegetables  have  all  been 
gathered. 

Cover  Small  Seeds  Lightly 

As  long  as  the  nights  are  cool  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moist,  all 
seeds  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
furrows  and  covered  lightly.  Small 
seeds  such  as  lettuce,  spinach, 
carrots,  beets  and  other  vegetables 
should  seldom  .be  covered  with  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  sou. 
Larger  seeds  such  as  peas,  corn, 
beans  and  squash  can  be  covered 
one-half  inch  deep,  but  will  usually 
germinate  sooner  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  if  barely  covered.  Some  p1 
these  seeds  may  be  washed  out  ro 
a  heavy  rain  and  may  have  to  he 
recovered. 

If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  dry,  as  it  usually  is  lam 
(Continued  on  Page  303) 
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Which  Garden  Tractor  For  You  ? 


By  Hal  von  Linden 


N  the  wake  of  Spring’s  green 
legions,  marching  again  past 
Winter-tumbled  walls  and  over 
the  hills  in  the  midst  of  April’s 
whimsies,  come  the  days  of 


digging  and  hilling,  mowing,  hauling,  running 
belt  implements  and  even  plowing  snow?  The 
better  ones  will  do  all  of  this  and  can  be  use¬ 
ful  most  of  the  year. 

As  Long  Island  soil  differs  from  that  up- 


tillage.  With  the  warming  soil  state,  so  will  Jersey  flats  work  up  easier  than 
each  aching  back,  protesting  its  year  of  in-  Northeastern  hill  land.  Some  users  say  the 
creased  age,  petitions  for  mechanical  force  to  garden  tractor  cannot  be  used  on  sloping  soil, 
bear  the  brunt  of  turning  and  cultivating  the  This  is  not  accurate  but  work  becomes  harder 
garden  or  easing  the  chore  of  greater  pro-  in  ratio  to  the  degree  of  slope.  Chart  your 
ductivity.  Bewilderment  often  sets  in  with  needs  and  buy  accordingly  instead  of  buying 
notions  of  buying  a  garden  tractor  due  to  the  indiscriminately  and  expecting  any  machine 
overlapping  field  with  literally  dozens  of  to  adapt  itself  to  your  requirements, 
makes  and  models  much  alike.  Nowise  clari-  Even  if  your  work  requires  only  the  light- 
fying  the  confusion  is  the  price  scale  from  less  est  IVz  to  2%  horsepower  machines,  study  the 
than  $150  to  over  $600.  field  for  the  best  choice.  Some  have  a  26-inch 

Garden  tractors  are  well  established  and  it  wheel  in  comparison  to  a  16-inch  on  others. 


placed  on  top  to  hold  the  ma¬ 
chine  down.  In  the  case  of  a  single 
V-belt  drive,  this  may  cause  belt 
slippage.  It  is  better  to  choose  a 
heavier  machine  than  attempt  to 
force  a  light  one  beyond  its  in¬ 
tended  capacity. 

Large  wheels  give  better  performance  and 
easier  handling  under  all  conditions.  A  six- 
inch  hummock  or  stone  is  more  of  a  problem 
for  a  12-inch  wheel  than  for  a  30-inch  wheel. 


is  not  questioned  that  they  will  do  consider¬ 
able  work  more  swiftly  and  with  less  effort 
than  by  hand.  On  large  farms  they  are  often 
used  for  odd  jobs  and  small  areas  where 


Some,  not  all,  have  sliding  wheels  adjustable 
to  row  width.  At  least  one  adjusts  the  depth 
of  its  plow  without  stopping  by  turning  a 
crank.  Some  are  belt  driven,  others  chain 


V  - - -  ”  ’  - - -  - - *  t 

bigger  machines  get  in  their  own  way.  On  driven,  and  at  least  one  features  fully  inclosed 
small  places  they  are  as  often  the  only  power  cut  gear  transmission.  Some  have  clutches, 
unit  and  enable  homesteaders  or  rural  dwellers  others  stop  or  go  by  taking  up  the  slack  in 

a  belt. 

Nor  does  price  appear  to  be  the  governing 
factor.  One  of  the  best  in  the  light  power 
class  is  not  colorfully  advertised  nor  presum¬ 
ably  as  well  known  as  others  that  appear  less 
well  built  but  which  sell  for  a  higher  price. 

Dealers  also  vary,  with  a  small  element 
more  interested  in  sales  than  in  satisfying  a 
customer’s  needs.  Some  ^ears  ago  I  assumed 
that  all  garden  tractors  were  the  same,  would 
do  the  same  work.  I  was  sold  on  one  until  the 
dealer  rashly  said  the  IV2  horsepower  affair 
would  pull  its  seven-inch  plow  through  any 
sod.  I  questioned  that  by  letter  to  its  makers. 

They  replied  that  no  machines  of  its  weight 
would  plow  sod,  at  least  their’s  would  not, 
nor  was  it  intended  to. 

As  for  sod,  it  would  be  best  to  get  a  big 
tractor  to  turn  it  deeply  under  the  first  time 
and  thoroughly  disk  and  harrow  it  to  leave 
a  deep  seed  bed  of  loose  soil. 

Some  small  tractors  are  designed  for  quick, 
easy  removal  of  accessories;  some  are  not.  It 
may  sound  like  a  small  point  but  when  you’re 
getting  cramps  and  skinning  your  knuckles 
with  unhandy  attachments,  you  will  wish  you 

had  thought  about  it  before  buying.  Likewise,  . -  — 0-~- .  FC1xWUiauw 

kp  '  -+v.  „  „ro  ,  m,  f  ,  ,  ,  cast  iron  f°r  draw  bars,  couplings  and  parts  with  six  or  seven  inch  plow  operating  at  a 

0*  the  hand  work  out  oTanJtulthatioT'or  ***  *  ,V°" 

proportionaftem  effort  WTh  ‘"“‘f"  ?PaCe  without  K  is  eommon  sense  that  pulling  power  is  loads,  provide  belt  povrer  I/replace^  horse 
St  because  of  fhe  t  Jnd  to  “T  *P?B"  traction  and  related  to  ability  to  turn  you  will  be  wise  to  get  the  mort  powertui 

theScitv  bt  flmfiiP^  n  lun  !  away  from  the  wheels  while  holding  to  the  ground  pre-  machine.  At  the  top  in  this  class  is  the  twin 

and  TaUg  part  of  TheTr  Zl  *  ®  «  s1™'  Wheel  ^ease  ^der,  five  horsepower  machine  weighing 

iJ  .  traction  and  are  recommended  along  with  upwards  of  700  pounds.  Some  of  these  are 

rvey  of  work  to  be^on^thTt  is^  6  *****  calcium"filled  tires-  Sometimes  weights  are  made  with  all  inclosed  gears,  sliding  trans 


Hauling  straw  mulch  and  manure  to  the  berry 
patch,  garden  or  field  is  a  chore  easily  performed 
by  the  more  powerful  garden  tractors  which  are 
capable  of  handling  a  good  sized  load.  And  there 
is  nothing  a  boy  on  the  farm  would  rather  do  than 
push  in  the  clutch  and  move  ahead  a  few  feet 
for  unloading. 

to  have  a  garden,  fruit  and  berries  that  could 


John  Schaeffer,  using  a  one  and  one-half  horse¬ 
power  garden  tractor  with  a  six-inch  plow,  turns 
the  soil  in  the  half-acre  plot  that  has  been  a 
garden  for  more  than  a  century  at  the  Schaeffer 
homestead  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  In  such  finely 
cultivated  soil  the  lightest  tractor  plows  to  a  depth 
of  five  inches  without  wheel  chains. 

Steel  wheels  with  lugs  afford  the  utmost 
traction  but  they  are  definitely  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use.  They  are  hard  to 
handle,  transmit  vibration  and  bumps  to  the 
machine  and  the  arms  of  operator,  and  the 
increased  traction  over  rubber  tires  with 
chains  is  seldom  worth  the  effort. 

On  level,  well  worked  light  soil  the  average 
200-250  pound  tractor,  with  1%  to  2 Yz  horse¬ 
power  engines,  will  give  good  performance 


survey  of  work  to  be  done  that  is 
made  by  the  prospective  buyer, 
the  sounder  and  more  Satisfactory 
will  be  his  investment.  Regardless 
of  the  importance  of  their  place  in 
country  living,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  not  all  the  small  tractors 
available  are  capable  of  the  work 
credited  to  them  by  overen- 
thusiastic  writers  of  advertising 
copy  who  may  or  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  capabilities  of  their 
subject. 

Don’t  give  your  hoe  away, 
though  a  garden  tractor  will  make 
d  last  longer.  Any  notion  that  it 
will  do  anything  that  a  team  of 
horses  can  do  is  absurd.  Also  ex¬ 
tremely  optimistic  are  ideas  that 
you  will  plow  three  acres  a  day. 
The  acre  continues  to  encompass 
43,560  square  feet  which  takes  a 
lot  of  turning  with  any  six  to  1  fl¬ 
inch  plow. 

Before  you  buy,  study  your  soil 
type  carefully,  the  topography  of 
your  land  and  know  exactly  what 
you  expect  to  accomplish.  Will 
you  use  it  only  for  light  culti 


.  .  ,,  ,  Photos— Hal  Von  Linden.  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

Winter  is  no  idle  season  for  the  heavier  type  of  tractor  out  along  the 

R.D.s  where  there  is  snow  to  be  plowed,  wood  to  be  hauled  and  belt 


vwin  0  i/Ks  t/c  U.L  U/,  UJ  UUU  IU  U  o  ilCLULCCL  CLTICL  0  61 1  •  _  -»  •*  ■«  t 

vation?  Or  do  you  plan  to  run  Pov^er  'needed.  The  tractor  shown  above  has  a  two-cylinder  engine  rated  a  seecl  be<f  and  cultivate  rov 
the  gamut  of  plowing  discing  horsepower.  The  trailer  it  is  drawing  is  a  full-sized  car  trailer  piled  cr°Ps>  the  merits  of  the  rotary  typt 

narrowing,  seeding,  furrowing 


mission,  two  speeds  forward,  re¬ 
verse,  disc  clutch,  brakes  and  the 
power  and  weight  to  do  jobs  that 
will  often  win  your  complete 
admiration. 

Last  year  one  Schoharie  County 
farmer,  operating  a  large  farm 
with  big  tractors,  sold  his  last 
team  which  he  had  used  only  for 
gardening.  He  bought  a  twin 
cylinder  tractor  to  maintain  that 
garden  in  heavy,  hilly  soil.  He 
figured  the  costs  of  keeping  the 
team  against  the  near  $500  price 
of  the  tractor  and  reasoned  that 
over  a  period  of  time  the  latter 
would  pay  for  itself  and  continue 
to  pay  dividends  while  he  uses  it. 
At  the  risk  of  promoting  endless 
arguments,  one  may  hazard  the 
opinion  that  the  most  powerful 
midgets  approximate  the  work  of 
one  horse,  doing  some  jobs  better 
and  others  not  as  well.  Neither 
manufacturers  nor  users  will 
probably  ever  be  in  accord  on 
this  point. 

If  one  wants  only  to  prepare 
a  seed  bed  and  cultivate  row 


y  - ^  tt,  to  KXi  utuiity  u  cur  irauer  puecL  —  ui  me  lotary  type 

with  green,  apple  tree  wood.  Note  that  the  land  is  not  level.  Wheel  weights  tiller  should  be  studied  Some  of 
and  tire  chains  lend  added  traction  for  heavy  loads.  .  (Continued  on  Page  304) 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

EVEBBMMNO  * 
STRAWBERRIES 

90  days! 


Thousands  of  feeders  on 
thick  fibrous  roots.  Stem's 
plants  produce  fast,  heavy 
crops.  AH  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  packed  to  protect  root 
system.  Remember,  every 
plant  Is  guaranteed  to  bear 
In  90  days. 

STRONG  PLANTS 

Selected  highest  Quality 
Thick,  heavy  roots. 


III 


FAMOUS  GEM  EVERBEARING 

Stern's  takes  the  risk  out  of  gardening  You'll  pick  these 
big,  juicy  strawberries  in  July— or  your  money  back  ! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear 
delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

These  -GEM  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bear¬ 
ing  in  July  and  will  continue  to  bear  until  freezing 
weather.  Big,  firm,  round  berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich 
flavor,  very  sweet.  Make  mouth-watering  short-cakes, 
pies,  jam,  irresistible  with  cream.  Next  year  and  after 
they’ll  bear  earliest  and  continue  up  to  freezing  time. 


50  plants  100  pilots  250  plants 

$300  $500  $1000 


add  5%  If  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 


SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION— 

or  your  money  back 
Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN’S  guarantees  these  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  for  one  full  year.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
quality  products,  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re¬ 
turn  the  plants. 


Jt  STERN’S  NURSERIES  | 

DEP'T  H  ♦  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1910 
9  FRUIT  TREES 
•  BERRY  PLANTS 
•  GRAPE  VINES 
•  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

Quality  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 


Catalog  on  Request 


ORCHARDKRAFT 


GRAFTING  COMPOUND 


For  grafting  and  all  tree  wound  work. 
Regular  Grafting  —  Bridge  Grafting  — 
Coating  Cuts  —  Pilling  Cavities. 
Cheaper  and  easier  to  use  than  grafting  wax 
— good  in  any  climate.  Write  for  information. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

Grafting  --  Pruning  --  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  WITH  PRICES 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

WILSON,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER,  Heavy  1-Yr. 

Peach  Trees 

Elberta,  Hale  Haven,  and  dolden  Jubilee 
...  1  each  of  these  3  favorites  for  just  $3. 
These  are  heavy  1-year,  4-5  feet  trees. 
(Price  in  100  lots  .  .  .  80c  ea.)  Write  for 
your  Free  copy  of  our  Nursery  Catalog. 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

Dept.  G,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


^STRAWBERRIES 


Kvery  Grower  should  have  Itayner  a 
I  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
'area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also; 
_  Grapes, Blueberries, Kaspberries.Boysen- 

berrles,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


G^XMAS  TREE 

We  grow  20  million  trees  s  year.  For 
special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  prices,  write  , 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna.  5j 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

SHIPPED  PREPAID  DELIVERY.  3  yr.  BLUE 
SPRUCE  and  SCOTCH  PINE.  4  yr.  TR.  WHITE 
SPRUCE,  JACK  and  WHITE  PINE  $7.00-100. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


«|v  NUT  TREES :  Chinese  Chestnuts 

H&  Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
t&s  Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries.  Biches 
W  with  out  'plowing.  Booklet  25c.  Catalog 
r  free.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 
BOX  65  R,  DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


GLADIOLUS—  50  Large  mixed  $1.00.  Large  Flowers. 
Not  prepaid.  M.  MECKLER,  Frankfort,  New  York 


PLANT  GARDENS  EASILY/ 


PLANT  TREES:  Mountain  Ash,  Oak,  Hemlock,  Chest¬ 
nut,  Dogwood,  Mountain  Laurel  5  to  6  ft.  high  $1.00 
each  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO.  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 


-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  - 

FIVE  FOOT  TWO  YEAR  OLD. 

ROMNEY  ROYAL  FARM,  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99.50%  Pure — 90%  germination — carefully  recleaned  to 
highest  standard  of  quality.  1  lb. — $2.35;  5  lbs.  $11.50; 
10  lbs.— $22.50;  20  lbs.— $44.00.  Broadleaf  Blrdfoot 
Trefoil — $1.30  per  lb.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with 
order  or  seed  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Maryland  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Nancy  Hall; 
Porto  Rico  and  Hayman.  100  postpaid  for  $1.00;  200- 
$1.90;  300-$2.55;  l,000-$6.00.  Write  for  price  list 

of  Tomato  Plants.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD.  BELLE  HAVEN,  VIRGINIA 


—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  In.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  on  Larg.r  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


-  RED  RASPBERRIES  - 

Miltons,  mosaic-resistant,  hardy.  Fruit  top-quality. 
Selected,  guaranteed  plants,  25,  $3.00;  50,  $5.50; 

I0O,  $10.  H.  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


A  C  D  ft  D  A  fill  C  MARY  WASHINGTON  25-$l.00; 
AorAIfAUUd  50-$  1.75;  I00-$3.00.  Postpaid. 

LOUIS  J.  DONDERO,  RD-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil ,  Location ,  Climate 

Ail  VARIETIES  Blueberries  B!&  PROFIT  MAKERS 


Our  1949  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 


Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black-  ra  qcddv  qtdcct 
berries  and  Asparagus.  •»«  BLnltl  ollfctl 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IPS  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


SALISBURY,  MARYLARD 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Crumbly  Raspberries 

We  have  recently  purchased  a 
fruit  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and 
among  other  fruits  we  have  about 
two  acres  of  various  kinds  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  We  have  quite  a  few  Indian 
Summer  plants  but  they  did  not  do 
well  last  year.  The  berries  were  quite 
soft,  although  of  large  size,  and  they 
crumbled  a  lot  when  picked.  Can  you 
suggest  what  the  trouble  is?  c.  h.  t. 

The  cause  of  crumbling  in  Indian 
Summer  is  not  known.  It  may  be  a 
virus  disease.  At  any  rate  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  crumbly  berries  will  not 
again  produce  normal  berries,  so  the 
plants  may  as  well  be  discarded.  A 
new  Autumn  -  fruiting  variety, 
September,  has  not  shown  signs  of 
producing  crumbly  berries  yet  and 
because  the  Fall  crop  ripens  earlier 
than  the  Fall  crop  of  Indian  Summer, 
September  is  a  better  variety,  g.l.s. 


Grape  Vine  Culture 

I  would  like  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  grapevine  culture.  I  have 
just  built  an  arbor  to  control  a  large 
vine  that  has  been  climbing  trees, 
etc.  Some  say  if  you  cut  it  back  too 
much,  it  stops  bearing  for  a  time. 

Connecticut  j.  r.  s. 

An  arbor  is  an  excellent  support 
for  a  grape  vine.  You  have  been 
correctly  informed  that  excessive 
cutting  back  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  fruit  produced. 

In  general,  the  .more  vigorous  the 
vine,  the  more  buds  should  be  left 
for  fruiting.  With  Concords  grown  on 
a  trellis,  the  number  of  buds  or 
pruning  severity  is  determined  as 
follows:  leave  30  buds  for  the  first 
pound  of  one-year  prunings  and  10 
additional  buds  for  each  additional 
pound  of  one-year  prunings.  N.  s. 


Bark  Falls  off  Grape  Vines 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
the  bark  leaving  my  grape  vines. 
Should  this  loose  bark  be  taken  off  or 
is  it  a  blight?  It  it’s  a  blight,  what  can. 
I  use  to  combat  same?  e.  j.  k. 

In  almost  all  grape  varieties,  the 
shredding  of  the  bark  is  a  perfectly 
normal  process.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  disease  and  need  not  be 
a  cause  for  concern  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  grape  vine.  The  loose 
bark  need  not  be  taken  from  the 
trunk;  it  will  fall  off.  N.  s. 


Lice  and  Ants  on  Strawberries 

Last  year  root  lice  and  ants  ruined 
my  newly  set  strawberry  plants.  Can 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  d.  f.  e. 

Tobacco  dust  or  rotenone  worked 
into  the  soil  and  around  the  straw¬ 
berry  roots  at  planting  time  should 
control  the  lice  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  trouble.  Not  very 
much  will  be  needed.  g.  l.  s. 


Early  Spring  in  New  Jersey 

After  a  mild  Winter  we  here  in  the 
Garden  State  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  early  Spring.  On  April  1  some 
fields  of  oats  had  already  been 
planted  and  a  few  dairymen  had 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Peach  blos¬ 
soms  were  in  full  bloom  from 
Burlington  County  south  on  April  2 
and  3.  Last  year  this  stage  was 
reached  10  days  later.  Fruit  men  re¬ 
port  that  this  Spring  is  only  a  few 
days  later  than  the  exceptionally 
early  Spring  of  1945  when  peaches 
were  in  full  bloom  in  South  Jersey 
on  March  30  and  31. 

The  advanced  season  is  helping 
dairymen  to  cut  down  on  high  feed 
bills  by  making  it  possible  to  get  out 
on  pasture  earlier.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  few  North  Jersey 
farmers  who  are  trying  rye  as  a  late 
Fall  and  early  Spring  pasture  crop. 
On  April  1  dairymen  with  this  crop 
were  eyeing  it  enviously  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  turn  out  on  it  in  the  next 
few  days.  This  crop  saved  these  same 
dairymen  many  dollars  and  boosted 
the  milk  flow  last  October  and  early 
November  and  it  promises  to  do  as 
much  for  them  during  this  month  of 
April. 

South  Jersey  truck  growers  with 
Spring  greens  started  to  take  in  cash 
earlier  on  account  of  the  mild  Winter 
and  early  Spring.  Peach  growers  are 
keeping  their  fingers  crossed  lest  a 
late  frost  reduce  or  eliminate  what 
now  looks  to  be  a  good  crop  of 
peaches.  d.  m.  b. 


! 


gERRY  BASKETS^CRAT^ 

tVtinterDiscount^ 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  *  FACTORY  ,«|  WINTER^. 
Write  for  FREE  CWALOG  NOW) 

oS/SK1  *'“»/"*  Bo,  Co. 

Berlin  Height^  Ohio 


.Fa,.r.la.n<?»  and  r®. 
leased  fm  distribution  by  U  S  D  A 
Isle  Fall  1947);  also  Temple 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake! 
Streamliner  and  other  lead- 
tOR  new  Strawberries, 
Write  today  toi  FREE  COPY  of 
OUl  1949  CATALOG.  Blustrateit 
m  cola,  offering  i  complete  |ina 
id  best  bees  and  tdant;  (or  Spring 
planting.  * 


BUNTINGS  NURSERIES/  INC, 


Box  28 


SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1949 
catalog  and  planting  guide  ol  all  |e?d. 
Ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "Truo 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  49- A,  Allen,  Md. 


*Tesn,  delicious  berries  for  home 
and  market  High  return  on  space 
planted.  Alien  s  Berry  Book  tells 
about  best  varieties  and  How  to 
Grow  Them, 

Free  Copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryiani 


-STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 

Premier,  Catskill  Fairland,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Howard 
25-$  1.25;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.00;  3O0-$8.50 ;  500-$  12.00; 
1000-$20.00.  Streamliner  Everbearing  25-$  1.75;  50- 
$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Latham  Sunrise,  Taylor  Raspberry 
25-$3.50;  100-$I2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Blackberries, 
Asparagus.  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  other  small 
fruits.  Free  catalogue  full  of  facts,  no  fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Box  8,  WILLARDS,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Sparkle,  Pathfinder,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Dorsctt,  Red  Star,  Catskill, 
Premier,  July  Mom  $2.50-100.  Special  Dozen  each,  any 
^varieties  (36)  $1.00.  Low  prices  on  Blueberries;  Rasp¬ 
berries.  S.  Klein,  Big  Piece  Road,  Caldwell,  N.  J, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  PREMIER.  DORSETT, 
FAIRFAX,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING  STREAM- 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — — 

EVERBEARING  —  “GEMS”  $1.50-100;  $13.00- 
1,000.  MASTODON,  $3.00-IOCi  MISS  IRENE 
JOHNSON,  BOX  33,  RT.  2,  EMPORIA,  VA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Howard  17,  Robinson, 
Catskill,  IOO-$2;  500-$8;  IOOO-$I5.  Mary  Washington 
Asparagus  roots,  year  old,  IOO-$2;  500-$8;  I00C -$ 1 5. 
DREW’S  NURSERY,  AGAWAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  .  G.  J.  TURNBULL 
BOX  36,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  21  Varieties  Premier,  Spar¬ 
kle,  Robinson,  Big  Joe,  Temple,  Catskill.  Each  variety 
100-$2.95  postpaid.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


CERTIFIED  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Pennsylvania  grown.  IOO-$l.75;  500-$6.50;  1,000  $12. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CtTY,  PENNA. 


100  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  50  asparagus  or  25 

raspberries  red  or  black  for  $2.00  postpaid.  Catalog 

fret.  HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT9,  fresh  dug.  Free  circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


mfh ' /a«a 
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'  |  Strawberries,  Blueberries,  Black¬ 

berries,  Boysenberries,  Grapes  & 
Asparagus  fully  described  with  planting  directions 
in  our  '49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Nation-wide 
shipments.)  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  SL.  Salisbury,  Md. 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  threo  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple, 

Pear,  Cherry  So  other  Fruit  &  nui 
Trees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  J* 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrub*. 

Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens,  bon 
ing  direct  with  80  years’  produc 

■tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  s« 
r- iL.-yv— ’ — "©rapfsfactlon.  Send  for  free  eatalofl  • 
untiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R420,  Princess  Anne. mu. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Vr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yt.  Bering  £  v 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST^ 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  PrePa‘£ 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  Y0^ 

Pick  Raspberries  next  September.  Plant  Durhams.  I 

strawberries  this  August.  Plant  Gemzata.  IiJraL  v  u 
ennials.  List.  Pine-Croft  Nurseries,  Exeter  I,  "• 
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Compost  is  Good  for  the 
Garden 

So  much  of  .mystery  and  compli¬ 
cation  has  been  written  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  compost  during  the  past  few 
years  that  many  gardeners  have  come 
to  believe  that  this  fertilizing  agent 
is  some  sort  of  complicated  mixture 
of  atom-like  potency  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  of  a  witch’s  brew  for 
them  to  bother  with.  They  readily 
recognize  its  value  as  a  supplier  of 
plant  nutrients  and  a  medium  for  im¬ 
proving  the  physical  conditions  of 
soils,  but  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  grasp  its  nature  sufficiently  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  and  apply  it  to  their 
land. 

Such  a  belief  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
Stripped  of  its  apparent  complexity, 
compost  is  merely  organic  matter  that 
has  been  thoroughly  decomposed. 
This  organic  matter  may  be  barn¬ 
yard  or  straw  manures,  vegetable 
wastes,  or  plain  old  weeds  or  green 
crops;  or  it  may  be  a  mixture  of 
several  or  all  of  these.  All  that  is 
needed  to  bring  about  the  magic, 
necessary  to  convert  these  materials 
into  good  compost,  are  proper  mix¬ 
ing,  heat  and  moisture.  An  activat¬ 
ing  material,  such  as  rich  soil, 
manure,  or  partly  decayed  compost, 
is  often  of  great  advantage  in  hasten¬ 
ing  the  breaking  down  of  organic  ma¬ 
terial  into  true  compost.  But  this  is 
only  to  supply  a  fertile  field  in  which 
the  real  compost  makers,  micro¬ 
organisms,  can  flourish  and  multiply. 
Good  compost,  however,  can  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  any  such  activat¬ 
ing  material. 

Compost  Not  a  Cure-All 

Many  gardeners  are  laboring  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  compost  is  a 
cure-all,  a  magic  elixir  for  all  garden 
ills.  While  good  compost  is  a  great 
fertilizing  agent  and,  when  properly 
applied,  will  make  all  sorts  of  garden 
crops  grow  and  flourish,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  will  accomplish  miracles 
in  the  garden.  It  will,  however,  supply 
needed  plant  nutrients,  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  help  to 
conserve  moisture,  and  provide  an 
abundance  of  humus  for  maintaining 
soils  in  good  friable  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  proper  cultivation,  seed-bed 
preparation  or  crop  rotation.  Good 
tilth  requires  all  these  in  addition  to 
applications  of  compost. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  humus  in  the 
soil  is  desirable  for  growing  good 
crops.  Formerly  this  humus  was 
largely  supplied  by  occasional  appli¬ 
cations  of  barnyard  and  straw  ma¬ 
nures.  But  in  this  machine  age  these 
manures  are  being  constantly  more 
difficult  to  procure.  Consequently 
gardeners  are  now  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  vegetable  wastes  and  green 
manure  crops  for  maintaining  the 
soil  fertility.  The  use  of  compost  and 
the  plowing  under  of  green  manure 
crops  are  gaining  favor  rapidly 
among  gardeners  who  are  looking 
forward  to  harvesting  good  crops 
and,  at  the  same  time,  building  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Therefore,  no 
thoughtful  gardener  can  afford  to 
ignore  entirely  the  tremendous  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  by  the  use  of  these 
materials. 

Why  Compost? 

But  why  compost?  Why  not  apply 
coarse  manures  and  partly,  or  wholly, 
undecayed  organic  matter  to  garden 
sods  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure 
an  abundance  of  humus  and  plant 
nutrients  at  ail  times?  In  the  first 
place,  heavy  applications  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  may  often  injure  the  roots  of 
Plants,  particularly  if  these  appli¬ 
cations  consist  of  any  of  the  manures. 

1  straw,  leaves,  or  dry  or  green 
egetation  are  used,  these  are  most 
utely  to  interfere  with  the  capillary 
movement  of  soil  moisture.  And  the 
tganisms,  responsible  for  the  break- 
own  and  decay  of  such  materials, 
r*naJi  F^tiply  in  such  numbers  as  to 
P1?  ,  ,  the  soil  temporarily  of  its 
ini,  a^e  P^nt  food,  thereby  doing 
waUly  to  croP  that  such  practice 
far  suPP°sed  to  benefit.  It  is  there- 
r  ®  mucil  better  to  mix,  pile  and  de- 
ni these  materials  before  ap- 
th‘-  ng  them  in  quantity  to  the  soil.  In 
a„jnfWay  they  become  a  fertilizing 
inVuk °f  lea.fm°ld  character,  which 
thJ  „  aPPlied  with  great  benefit  to 
crop|0il  as  wel1  as  to  the  growing 


comnnot  ^  e  various  ways  of  making 
^t.  I  or  the  home  gardener,  who 


Making  Compost 


operates  on  a  moderate  scale,  the 
simple  compost  heap  is  best.  It  usu 
ally  is  built  up  of  green  weeds  and 
plants,  grass  cuttings,  leaves,  garden 
residues,  mulch  materials,  and  the 
like,  gradually  forming  a  rectangular 
heap  four  or  five  feet  wide  (so  that 
the  center  can  be  reached  with  the 
shovel),  as  long  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  three  to  four  feet  high.  Its  lo¬ 
cation  should  be  in  a  well-drained 
spot  that  is  adequately  screened  by 
bushes  or  tall  vegetable  growth,  as 
the  heap  is  not  exactly  ornamental. 
However,  it  should  be  placed  so  that 
both  the  vegetable  wastes  used  in 
building  the  heap,  and  the  finished 
product  of  decomposition  are  handy 
for  use. 

Most  compost  heaps  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  gradual  growth,  through  daily 
accumulations  of  the  by-products  of 
gardening,  and  are  built  up  by  alter¬ 
nating  layers  of  vegetable  matter  and 
rich  earth  or  coarse  manure,  each  a 
few  inches  thick.  Sprinkling  each 
layer  generously  with  water  insures 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  which  is 
necessary  to  hasten  decomposition. 
Some  gardeners  sprinkle  a  little  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  or  special  mineral 
compounds  on  each  layer  as  the  heap 
takes  shape  to  start  quicker  decom¬ 
position,  but  good  compost  can  be 
made  without  such  treatment.  In 
finishing  the  compost  heap,  it  is  well 
to  leave  it  slightly  scooped  on  top  to 
collect  rain  water  to  insure  plenty  of 
moisture;  otherwise  “fire  fang”  may 
develop,  whereby  nitrogen  and  other 
component  parts  of  organic  matter 
are  destroyed,  thus  lowering  the 
quality  of  the  compost. 

Materials  for  making  compost  may 
be  most  any  vegetable  waste  that  is 
not  too  woody:  beet  tops,  cabbage 
leaves,  soft  vegetable  primings,  grass 
clippings,  tree  leaves,  bean  and  pea 
vines,  immature  vegetation  of  all 
sorts  succulent  weeds.  One  warning 
however — don’t  use  weeds  that  have 
their  seeds  well  developed.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  processes  of  de¬ 
composition  does  not  always  render 
these  harmless.  Sawdust,  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  and  woody  weeds  had  best  be 
left  out  of  the  compost  heap,  too,  as 
such  materials  decay  very  slowly. 
Garbage,  manures,  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  when  mixed  with  soil  will  de¬ 
cay  quickly  and  add  nutrients  to  the 
compost. 

How  to  Apply 

Compost  may  be  applied  to  soils 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  for  lawns  or  grass 
plots;  it  may  be  worked  into  the  soil 
by  broadcasting  it  at  the  time  of 
cultivating  crops;  it  may  be  applied 
and  hoed  into  the  soil  near  the  young 
plants  in  hills  or  rows;  or  it  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  spaded  or  plowed  under.  About 
two  to  four  pounds  per  100  square 
feet  is  a  desirable  amount  to  use.  No 
matter  how  it  is  used,  it  contains  nu¬ 
trients  that  are  quickly  available  for 
the  use  of  plants.  Not  only  this,  but 
it  improves  the  soil  structure,  pre¬ 
vents  loss  by  leaching  of  valuable 
plant  foods  already  in  the  soil,  en¬ 
ables  water  to  penetrate  the  soil  more 
readily,  conserves  moisture  during 
droughts,  provides  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  growth  and  multiply¬ 
ing  of  micro-organisms  within  the 
soil,  and  puts  the  soil  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  growing  crops. 
Its  proper  usage  will  help  wonder¬ 
fully  in  building  up  soil  fertility. 

So  the  gardener  who  has  access  to 
vegetable  wastes  •will  do  well  to  look 
into  this  compost  business.  To  be  able 
to  produce  the  best  of  fertilizers  and 
excellent  humus  at  will,  and  to  do  it 
largely  by  utilizing  otherwise  useless 
by-products  of  gardening,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  the  compost  heap 
look  most  attractive  to  all  those  who 
are  hoping  to  raise  good  garden  crops 
and  build  up  the  fertility  of  their 
soil  while  doing  so. 

W.  S.  Chansler 

PREMIER  strawberry  plants  $2.25-100;  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING  $3.50-100:  MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 
$4.00-100;  ROBINSON  and  RED  STAR  $3.50-100; 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  red  raspberry  $5.00-100. 
£r.eih..  dua’  Postpaid-  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

WAREHOUSE  CLOSE  OUT:  WATER  HEATERS,  30 
°i, '  automatic.  Original  price  $109.50.  Sale 
price  $44.50,  all  new  in  original  crate.  Cash  or  $4.50 
down,  $1.60  per  month.  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES,  gray, 
standard  size,  wavy  edge,  1st  class  seconds.  $6.00  per 
hrUtI®’  \  City’  reflular  Pr*ce  $11.75,  non# 

*r^N7SV.la/#e  quantity  white  and  colored, 
*rU?Aia  ’50  to,  *1-95  Per  sal-,  regular  price  $3.89 
*“  P«r  9*1.  FREEMAN-WILLIAMS.  INC., 

428  E.  MARKET  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  Phone  4825 

—FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS— 

Brand  new,  2*4  gal.  hand  pump  type  extinguishers, 
with  anti  freeze  chemicals.  $18.50  each,  F.  0.  B 
Rochester,  N.  Y  Regular  price  $26.00  each. 

P  n°nnv  ,£aUIPME„NT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.O.BOX  1277,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


Get  the 


PRECISION 


that  brings 


jnSTOW^W*  SPRMER 
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Accurate,  Even  Application 
Every  Time... No  Waste 

yyy  >xjx  y'x’x'  •  •:  V 


Backed  by  Over  TWO  YEARS  Field  Testing! 


READY  NOW  ...  to 
help  you  get  "experiment 
station”  results  on  your 
farm  this  year.  Easy  finger¬ 
tip  control  offers  full  range 
of  pressures,  0  to  200  lbs. 
Special  pump  operates  di¬ 
rectly  from  power  takeoff. 

Folds  up,  folds  back, 
locks  up.  Mounts  on  any 
Tractor,  Truck,  Jeep.  Rug¬ 


gedly  built  for  years  of 
hard  service. 

On  numerous  farms  KEY¬ 
STONE  has  been  doing  the 
job  right.  Does  a  thorough, 
PRECISION  job  on  weeds, 
insects,  pests  .  .  .  spray 
crops,  buildings,  livestock, 
trees.  Rent  it  out  for  extra 


income.r  Write  today  for 
big  free  spraying  manual. 

KEYSTONE  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1501  Guinotte  St,  Kansas  City  1,  Mo. 
TANK  TRAILER  MODELp 


COLONIAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  1643-A 

P.  O.  Box  117,  Utica  1,  New  York 

•  Send  big,  free  Spraying  Manual  at  once.  Also  com¬ 
plete  information  about  KEYSTONE  Farm  Sprayer. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town. 


.State. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Acclimated  to  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures.  Ready  to  set  in  your 
fields  about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Yellows  Resistant  Marlon 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
.Tomato  Plants,  Rutgers, 
Master  Marglobe.  Grown 

-- _ _  — from  Certified  Seed.  Ask 

for  our  Catalogue.  Buy  CERTIFIED  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  from  — 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion, 
Sweetpotato  and  other  plants.  All  outdoor 
grown  hardy  plants.  Write  for  Catalog 
from  Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roofs 

PRICE  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Sare  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato. 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$J.I5  :  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000- 
|4-25:  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 

80X  313  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Clover  ■  Timothy  -  Alsike  Mixtures — 

$14.00  per  bu..  MAMMOTH  CLOVER — 99%  pure  in¬ 
cluding  8 %  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike — $25.20  per  bu. 
ALSIKE-CLOVER  MIXTURE —  $18.00  per  bu.  while 
it  lasts.  Also  highest  quality  medium  Red  Clover. 
Alfalfa,  and  Certified  Clinton  59  Oats.  Certified 
Hawkeye  Soy  Beans — $5.00  per  bu.  All  hardy  northern 
grown  seeds  direct  to  you  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  454.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Quality,  Open  Field  Grown  Plants.  Tomato:  Marglobe, 
Baltimore,  Rutgers.  Cabbage:  Marion  Market.  Onion: 
Bermuda.  200-$f.25;  500-$2.25;  I000-$3.50;  5000-$I4. 
Order  early.  COLONIAL  PLANT  FARM.  Rebecca.  Ga. 


CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market 
B allhead,  Jersey.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Best  varieties  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brusseli 
sprouts.  3O0-$I.25;  500-$l.75;  l,000-$3.00  postpaid. 

Expressed,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Snowball  cauliflower 
90c  per  100.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed, 
ready  May  25:  Rutgers,  Marglobe.  Stokesdale.  300- 
$1.50;  50O-$2.OO;  l,O00-$3.25  postpaid.  Expressed  $2.50 
per  1,000;  1 0,000 -$20.00.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  pepper,  ready  June  1st- 
300-SI. 75;  500-52.50;  1, 009- $4. 00  postpaid. 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


BIUE SPRUCE* 


Yery  superior  stock.  Well-branched  6  yr.  old$* 
8-14''  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

For  Evergreen  catalog  write 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Penna. 
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We  guarantee  you'll  pick  these 

EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRIES  h 

Plant  these  fast  growing  raspberries  now!  They’re 
guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days— or  your 
money  back ! 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

Hardy,  heavily  rooted  plants— selected  bushes, 
transplanted,  2  years  old.  Ideal  for  home  use.  These 
big,  red  raspberries  make  mouth-watering  pies, 
shortcake,  jams,  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor. 
Guaranteed  to  bear  early  this  summer.  They’ll  yield 
a  second  crop  early  in  September,  continuing  to 
bear  into  October. 


Rarln*  to  grow— Stern’s 
2  year  raspberries  have 
vigorous  heavy  roots  for 
rapid  growth  and  early 
crops. 


STERN'S  NUMBER  ONE  QUALITY 
Strong  plants,  2  years,  transplanted 


per  10  per  25 

$300  $700 


per  100 

$2500 


Add  5%  if  you 
want  us  to  pay 
postage. 


SEND  CASH  OR  ORDER  C.O.D. 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION— 
or  your  money  back 
Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN'S  guarantees  these  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  tor  one  full  year.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these 
quality  products,  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  re¬ 
turn  the  plants. 


A) 

A 


STERN’S 

DEP'T  R  « 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


DEARBORN 

CULTIVATING 

IMPLEMENTS 


for  the  Ford  Tractor 


Can  be  attached  to  the  Ford  Tractor— in  one 
minute  and  detached  as  quickly— saves  time  in 
busy  cultivating  season,  speeds  changing  to  other 
jobs.  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 
v  means  easy  lifting,  lowering  and  depth  selection. 


DEARBORN  RIGID 
SHANK  CULTIVATOR 

Attached  to  Ford 
Tractor  in  one-minute, 
detached  as  quickly  to 
free  tractor  for  mow¬ 
ing  and  other  jobs. 
Lifts,  lowers  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Accu¬ 
rately  follows  easy 
steering  by  front  axle 
steering  guide.  Shanks 
easily  spaced  for  row 
widths.  High  Dearborn 
quality. 


n 

m 


DEARBORN 
ROTARY  HOE 

Revolving  steel  fin¬ 
gers  really  get  the 
weeds.  7  ft.,  4  in. 
width,  cultivates 
about  30  acres  a  day 
of  row  crops,  also 
small  grains.  Gangs 
reverse  for  seedbed 
preparation  in  stub¬ 
ble  mulch  farming. 
Ford  Tractor  Hy¬ 
draulic  Touch  Con¬ 
trol  permits  skim¬ 
ming  the  surface  or 
deep  work  as  desired. 


•   1  £1  1 


DEARBORN 

SPRING  SHANK  CULTIVATOR 

Similar  to  Rigid  Shank  but  with  spring 
shanks  for  stony  or  root  filled  land. 
Same  one-minute  attaching  and  uni¬ 
form  depth  cultivating  by  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Detroit  3,  Michigan 


See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  for  this  equipment, 
genuine  parts  and  expert  ser¬ 
vice.  He  wants  to  know  you 
better  to  serve  you  better. 


COPYRIGHT  t!C,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  LESS  WORK  . . 

MAD?  supftftic  Dro  iAft 


Proposed  increases  in  second  class 
mail  rates  were  opposed  in  Congress 
both  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  National  Grange. 

John  C.  Lynn,  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
told  a  congressional  committee  that 
increases  in  postal  rates  on  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  would  kill 
many  publications  and  disrupt  the 
business  “of  practically  all  others.” 
Lynn  contended  that  farmers  would 
be  hit  “hardest  and  most,  because  no 
other  readily  available  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  publications,  other  than  by 
mail,  is  practical  in  rural  areas. 
Farmers  do  not  like  to  be  the  targets 
of  such  discrimination.”  Lynn  also 
opposed  legislation  which  would  raise 
parcel  post  rates  by  an  additional  25 
per  cent,  following  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  last  January  1.  He  described 
the  importance  of  parcel  post  to 
farmers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  witness  said  that 
farm  magazines  and  newspapers 
carry  news  of  latest  techniques  in 
farming  and  bring  hew  knowledge  of 
improved  practices  to  farmers.  The 
information  contained  in  these  publi¬ 
cations  results  in  more  and  cheaper 
food  for  our  citizens.  “Without 
question,  it  has  been  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  government  to  carry 
such  publications  through  the  mails 
at  low  cost.  ” 

J.  T.  Sanders,  National  Grange 
legislative  counsel,  agreed  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  position  and  attacked 
the  Pest  Office  Department  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  blame  for  its  deficits  on  the 
rural  delivery  system  and  parcel  post 
matter.  Sanders  said  that  the  Grange, 
when  advised  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
Post  Office  Departments  budget  goes 
for  wages  and  transportation,  had 
decided  to  advocate  a  parity  formula 
for  postal  wages.  Under  this  system, 
wages  of  postal  employees  would  be 
geared  to  the  cost  of  living  index  and 
adjusted  annually  according  to  the 

trends  in  living  costs. 

*  *  *  2$.  * 

Twenty-seven  young  people,  rang¬ 
ing  in  ages  from  18  to  23,  have  been 
selected  to  go  to  Europe  under  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Project. 
This  will  be  the  second  year  of  the 
program,  under  which  U.  S.  farm 
youth  live  for  a  few  months  on 
European  farms  and  European  youth 
come  to  the  United  States  and  live  on 
farms  here  for  a  while. 

Ruth  Rose  of  South  Kortright, 
N.  Y.,  will  go  to  Norway  under  the 
program.  Rodney  Howard  Sellen  of 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  will  live  for  a  while 
on  a  Swedish  farm.  Margaret  Eliza¬ 
beth  Slate,  Bernardston,  Mass.,  will 
visit  the  United  Kingdom.  Youthful 
4-H  members  and  ex-members  from 
other  sections  will  go  to  these  and 
other  European  countries. 

Object  is  “to  develop  an  informed 
junior  farm  leadership  and  give  the 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  learn 
firsthand  something  of  the  problems, 
attitudes,  talents  and  contributions  of 
rural  people  in  other  countries,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Extension  Service, 
coordinating  agency  for  the  project. 
*  *  *  *  $ 

Broiler  producers  are  currently 
producing  about  50  per  cent  more 
broilers  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  PMA  is  urging  producers  to 
“review  their  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  plans  for  the  next  few 
months.”  What  they  mean  is  that 
surpluses  and  sharply  lower  prices 
might  develop,  and  that  perhaps  the 
increase  of  seven  per  cent  over  last 
year  now  planned  by  farmers  should 
be  cut. 

Meanwhile,  BAE  revealed  that 
eight  per  cent  fewer  turkeys  were 
produced  in  1948  than  in  1947  and 
17  per  cent  fewer  were  sold  by  grow¬ 
ers.  But,  due  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
average  price,  cash  receipts  were  up 
seven  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 
$  *  *  *  * 

New  York  farmers  had  1,926 
bushels  of  farm-stored  corn  on  loan 
and  22,000  bushels  of  corn  under 
purchase  agreement  by  the  end  of 
February.  Farmers  in  the  State  on 
the  same  date  had  26,722  hundred¬ 
weight  of  dry  elible  beans,  farm- 
stored,  under  loan  and  458,402 
hundredweight  warehouse  -  stored 
also  under  loan.  Under  purchase 
agreement  at  that  time  were  798,591 
hundredweight  of  dry  edible  beans. 

Harry  Lando 


April  16,  1949 

TRAILER  PUMPS  50%  OFF 

Brand  new  but  slightly  shopworn.  Not  'War 
Surplus — Manufacturer  forced  out  of  business 
by  zoning  restrictions.  Ideal  for  fire  p1QS 
tection,  irrigation,  flooded  cellars.  Hire  it  out 


to  pay  for  itself  in  a  year  or  two.  $850  FOB 
Southport,  Conn.  We  will  deliver  anywhere, 
500  gallons  per  minute,  holds  500  feet  of  2%" 
hose.  96-hp  Chrysler  engine  with  self-starter. 
Husky  body  and  frame. 

ALSO — 500  gallon  per  minute  pumps  only,  for 
front-mounting  on  International  trucks,  and 
250  gallon  per  minute  skid-mounted  pumps 
with  Hercules  engine.  ALSO — Monel-metal 
sinks  various  sizes  at  25%  of  manufacturing 
cost.  Write  for  details. 

EASTERN  TRAILER  CORP. 

Post  Road  •  Southport  •  Conn. 


Fit 8  under  your  own  platform,  grain 
or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out  all  about 
Anthony  Farm  hoists  front  any  truck  dealer  .  .  .  find 
out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  a  dump 
truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake  or  grain  body. 
Anthony  “Lo-Duraper"  Farm  Hoists  save  shoveling 
grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  ...  IN  USE  12 
MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading  height. 
Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands  in  use. 
Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


STREATOR,  ILL. 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Bowne  &  Bowne,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maday  Body  &  Eq.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hulett  Truck  Eq.  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &.  Sons,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Springfield  Commercial  Body  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Conn.  Truck  &  Trailer  Service,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Standard 


RIDE  or  WALK 


r GARDEN  AND 

SMALL  FARM  lFSICtOrS^ 

■rjl  i.  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Jr I.OW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Socd  \Nurs?ries,Fruitand  Poultrymen. 

CultivatA 
MowHaiA 
and  Lawns- 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

HighWheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan , 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.] 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  | 


FOUR  MODELS 

Ample  Power  for  Field, 
Haying  and  Truck 
!  Crop  Tools.  Run 
Pumps,  Saws  and 
Belt  Machines. 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today.  • 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Bw  1111,  Qriny,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


J.  S.  W00DH0USE  CO..  Dioi. 

34  34th  STREET.  BROOKLYN  32.  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor.  Fells  and  cuts  up 
Writs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

Your  farm  implement  dealer 
or  wrt,e  Oepf  ! 

>  CUMMINGS 

5  MACHINE  WORKS 

.  oo  ton  Boston  10,  Moss. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box  C,  Unadillo,  N.Y. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 

'^Because  6  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
ay  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
'he  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

'  stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
nicht  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
Jone  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock"  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 

drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


SAVE  YOUR  SOU 
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Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  Inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


ARMY  &  NAVY 


WHITE  PAINT 
Outside  or  Flat 

Shipped  in 

4  gat.  case  tots 
$7-80 
S  gal.  drum 


$9-50 


WHITE  ENAMEL 

One  coat  4  Hours 


_  Gallon  .  . 

Shipped  in  4  gallon  case  lots  . 

GREEN .  c 

BLUE .  3 

BLACK  ROOF  or  METAL  Gak 
RED  ROOF  or  BARN  .  nnimc 
BUFF,  NAVY  GRAY  .  .  UIUII|;> 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  not  completely  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  wltbiu  5  days  for  prompt  refund. 

— BIDDLE  Dept.  R  BARTO,  PA - 


$2.50 

$10.00 

$8.25 

$7.50 

$7.50 

$9.25 

$9.50 


1 00  nc«T  FENCE  nu  «1 49S 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

tto-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
-e  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
wl'e.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xlH”x4  ft. 

«h«  ii  ,  UU  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

shading!  50  ft.  Ro|| . $  g95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD1 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-59,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


_  _  ..  .  SO- 

A  faster  brush  cutter  and  Sfeg-sbasA  n.. 
wood  sawing  machine.  Pro- 

Pola  itself  while  cutting  .  HxMr  •  Lln8  It. 
saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
bar  .  »lve  Toature%  Available  attachments:  sickle 
nniL.  «  ttller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  anow  plow  and 
ouney  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 

nflWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  five..  Ottawa.  Kansas 


N£ tV  /  949 

BMAYGOOK  EBL&f 
<f  CATALOG  *  , 


,  RASPSEPR/ES 

V  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACK- 
.•  BERRIES.  BOYSBNBERRIES. 

K  A  ASPARAGUS  fully  described  with  plant - 

«  .'i  dlr®cd°hS  in  our  ’49  Berry  Book  &  Catalog.  (Natton- 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  NOW! 
AYNER  BROTHERS,  50  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 

WEED  TORCH  THAWS,  splits  rocks,  melts 
’  destroys  stumps,  sterilizes,  disinfects.  Labor  sav- 
lnl°rmation  free.  SINE.  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

NfWloRDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

UiBh  tension 


The  Garden  in  April 

(Continued  from  Page  298) 
in  the  season,  deeper  planting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Seeds  must  be  in  contact 
with  moist  soil  in  order  to  germinate 
but,  if  soils  are  well  firmed  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  seeds  are  placed 
in  the  furrow  and  covered,  the 
moisture  will  move  to  the  surface 
even  if  the  soil  used  to  cover  the 
seeds  is  dry. 

Pelleted  Seeds 

Seedsmen  are  now  experimenting 
with  pelleted  seeds.  In  this  method 
of  preparing  seeds  for  planting,  they 
are  coated  with  layers  of  inert  ma¬ 
terial  containing  chemicals  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  seed  and.  soil 
borne  diseases,  other  materials  to 
discourage  seed  maggots  and  other 
insects,  and  also  plant  hormones  and 
fertilizers.  These  latter  are  of 
questionable  value  and  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  normal  germination.  For 
the  present  they  are  better  left  out. 

Small  and  irregularly  shaped  seeds 
are  built  up  in  this  way  so  that  they 
are  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and 
they  can  be  spaced  by  machine  or 
by  hand  more  evenly  with  much  less 
waste.  The  saving  in  seed  should 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
pelleting. 

Hybrid  Seed  Plantings 

The  new  hybrid  tomato,  pepper, 
eggplant,  cucumber,  melon  and 
squash  seeds  are  produced  by  hand 
pollination  and  are  consequently 
quite  expensive.  They  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
every  seed  develop  into  a  plant  that 
is  left  to  grow  and  produce  a  crop. 
All  these  seeds  should  be  started 
under  ideal  conditions  and  sown 
thinly  so  that  each  seed  has  a  good 
opportunity  to  grow.  Cucumbers, 
melons  and  squash  are  ordinarly  not 
transplanted.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  sow  many  seeds  in  the  field  and 
thin  out  most  of  these,  leaving  the 
largest  and  most  vigorous  seedlings. 
All  of  these  plants  can  be  readily 
transplanted  in  an  early  seedling 
stage  if  the  roots  are  not  broken. 
Hybrid  varieties  of  these  seeds  can 
be  sown  in  sand,  peat  moss  or  other 
loose  material,  and  transplanted  to 
pots,  bands  or  berry  boxes  so  that  all 
good  plants  can  be  set  in  the  open 
field  without  loss  or  injury.  Space  the 
plants  one  to  a  hill  with  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  in  all  directions.  In  this 
way  a  few  seeds  can  produce  as  large 
a  crop  as  many  seeds  do  now. 

Early  sweet  coni,  peas,  bush  beans 
and  lima  beans  may  also  be  germin¬ 
ated  indoors  by  sowing  in  sand,  hard 
coal  ashes,  sawdust  or  peat  moss,  and 
then  planted  outdoors  when  the 
shoots  and  roots  are  about  an  inch 
long.  Care  must  be  used  in  handling 
these  plants  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
bi-oken  or  the  shoots  injured.  In  this 
way  expensive  seed  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  seed  of 
doubtful  germination  can  be  made  to 
produce  good  stands  in  the  field.  This 
early  start  may  hasten  maturity  by 
several  days.  D.  F.  Jones 


If  you  live  according  to  nature, 
you  will  never  be  poor;  if  according 
to  the  world’s  opinion,  you  will  never 
be  rich.  —  Epicurus’  Fragnients,  No. 
201. 


assemblies. 

Fkk  a'iX1'*  « smpmenis.  Write  for  parts  list. 

■  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


-■ — ..  mauneto  and  bracket 

rompt  shipments. 


v.  .  ,'V 


uaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  refined  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil.  It  is 
the  finest  motor  oil,  we  believe,  that  is  produced 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 


45-6141-7 
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«-*  5;"  “JS'S 

That's  '!rPdEr— a  reliable  pro 

the  n<31^  cq  years.  — _ you  can 

«^X°p°opU^  fj  ’e°  eturebijber 

steje°  CRETE  STAVE  sao-^ 

HARDER  CONCREl  and  wh.|e  top  Silo  f 

famous,  Wood  Stave  Si'0_:s,°re  •„  strongly 


r- 

built  vrith  18  P  s_and 

features.  .  HARDER  5 

Get  -be  *«*$$»l  ,  ,  I  RlPTH 

Yoo'»  buy  a  HAKu  -  mMH  ■  I  MIM  II 


The  TRACTOR 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  Bt  WITHOUT 


$m 


TRACTOR 
NOW 
“  ONLY 


DIRECT  FACTORY  SHIPMENT 
ELIMINATES  MIDDLEMAN 


Ths  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY  brings  you 
Amazing  value  offer.  Now*  for  the  first  Itine  in  Tractor 
History,  a  combination  of  super-modem  assembly  methods 
ud  elimination  of  tho  middleman  mi*ea  it  D2fsibie  for 
yon  to  receive  your  brand. neay  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 
j straight  from  the  mmifMrtnrsr.  WIMSMunurlll.m 

FIRST  4  WHEEL  TRACTOR  YOU  CAM  RIDE 
FOR  ONLY  J29S.00  CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE. 
SIMPLEST  TO  USE.  MAKES  THE  SMALL  FARM 
PAY)  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  THERE’S 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  LIKE  THIS  .  .  . 


llBlilll 

Ye*,  only  once  In  a  lifetime  do  you  see  a  pre¬ 
cision  built  4  wheel  ridinp  tractor  that  makes 
child's  play  out  of  a  big  job.  Designed  specially 
for  the  nurseryman,  small,  farmer.,  larger  home 
end  estate  owner. 

•  With  big  Doctor  features 

•  28  inch  width  permits  "belween  rows'*  operation 

•  12  cents  an  hour  runs  it 

•  First  4  wheel  troctor  in  the  3  horsepower  class 


ONLY  $295  tf.O.B.  New  Jersey)  brings  it  direct  to  you.  Offer  limited,  first  come,  first  served, 
so  write  immediate!*  for  the  magnificent  new. DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 


DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

■y  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE 
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SS3W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Exclusive 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this  - -- - 'N 


guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  A 
fers  and  you’ll  M 
make  your  0*. 

next  buy  a 
Smoker.  /A'^Aj 

Mail  coupon  /A ^A/m 

/a/ 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


QUALITY  STRAWBERRIES 

for  greater  profits  Invest  in  profitable  plants 
from  Phillips  Farms  All  varieties  tested  and 
proven  New  handbook  on  strawberry  culture 
and  varieties  suitable  for  your  farm  or  garden 
Write  today  Prompt  Deliveries 

PHILLIPS  FARMS 

Mardela  Springs  Maryland 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

rPHIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  darly  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  New  (York  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tti  Street,  New  York  City 
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Which  Garden  Tractor  for 
You? 

(Continued  from  Page  299) 
these  are  excellent  .machines  built 
for  rugged  service.  Under  any  con¬ 
ditions  they  should  prepare  a  seed 
bed  as  well  or  better  and  faster  than 
a  turn  plow.  Despite  the  howls  of  the 
champions  of  the  garden  tractor  and 
its  turn  piow,  it  is  only  honest  to  add 
that  under  some  conditions  where 
the  turn  plow  is  worthless,  the  rotary 
tiller  will  do  a  fine  job;  but  it  is 
not  as  versatile. 

The  rotary  tillers  vary  from  the 
single  wheel,  \Vz  horsepower,  200- 
odd  pound  class  to  the  dual-wheeled, 
single  and  twin  cylinder  machines 
rated  at  nine  and  10  horsepower; 
both  two  and  four  cycle  engines  are 
used.  Verify  your  preference  on 
these  types  of  engines  with  a  trusted 
mechanic.  If  you  are  doubtful  as  to 
what  they  will  do  on  moderately 
stony  soil,  a  demonstration  will  be 
educational  if  given  by  one  of  the 
heavy  duty  models.  Some  makes  have 
various  accessories,  rotary  and  blade 
snowplows,  furrowers,  mowers,  etc. 

At  least  one  garden  tractor  pushes 
its  plow  and  cultivator.  This  ma¬ 
chine  uses  a  rotary  plow  which 
pulverizes  the  soil  in  one  operation 
leaving  it  loose  and  aerated  as  does 
the  rotary  tiller. 

Horsepower  Ratings 

Buyers  may  well  be  puzzled  by 
horsepower  ratings,  a  controversial 
subject  which  some  dealers  and 
manufacturers  either  do  not  under¬ 
stand  or  will  not  discuss  in  detail. 
Technically,  horsepower  is  defined  at 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  when 
33,000  pounds  are  raised  one  foot  in 
one  minute  The  unit  was  adopted 
around  1803  by  James  Watt,  English 
inventor  and  mathematician,  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  with  strong  dray 
horses.  It  is  understood,  however,  to 
be  in  excess  of  what  can  be  done 
by  an  average  horse  over  a  full  day’s 
work.  On  the  subject  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  says:  “.  .  .  The 
'nominal  horsepower’  by  which  en¬ 
gines  are  rated  is  an  arbitrary  and 
obsolescent  form  of  indefinite  signifi¬ 
cance.  .  .”  The  N.  A.  C.  C.  (National 
Automotive  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
formula,  which  mechanics  advise  is 
generally  recognized  by  engineers 
for  measuring  the  power  of  a  gas 
engine  is:  Horsepower  equals  D 
(squared)  x  N  divided  by  2%.  Here 
D  is  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  N  is 
the  number  of  cylinders  and  2xk  is 
a  constant  divisor.  For  example,  a 
three-inch  bore  squared  becomes 
nine  which  remains  nine  in  a  one- 
cylinder  engine.  Divided  by  2Vfe,  nine 
becomes  3.6,  or  roughly  3^  horse¬ 
power. 

Manufacturers  with  their  own 
methods  of  rating  horsepower  may  be 
justified  in  their  claims.  But  there 
are  discrepancies  since  one  maker 
claims  five  horsepower  for  his  3V4- 
inch  bore  engine,  while  another 
claims  nine  horsepower  for  his  en¬ 
gine  of  3% -inch  bore.  One  company 
ignored  a  request  for  details  of  its 
horsepower  rating  other  than  to  re¬ 
ply  curtly  that  at  so  many  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute  their  engine  of 
3 14 -inch  bore  turned  up  five  horse¬ 
power.  How  they  arrive  at  then- 
ratings,  appears  to  be  their  own 
business  and  nothing  to  be  divulged 
to  just  a  prospective  customer. 

Of  interest  here  is  the  fact  that 
one  nationally  known  light  four- 
wheel  farm  tractor  with  a  four 
cylinder  motor  of  2% -inch  bore  rates 
itself  as  only  eight  horsepower. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  to  leave 
your  tongue  in  your  cheek  when  a 
salesman  claims  unusual  horsepower 
for  his  single  cylinder  tractor.  At 
best,  rated  horsepower  appears  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  in  comparison  to 
an  actual  demonstration  of  power. 

Brakes  are  scarce  in  the  small 
tractor  field.  Perhaps  they  are  un¬ 
necessary  on  light  machines,  but  in 
the  top  power  bracket  they  are  es¬ 
sential  on  a  machine  that  will  haul 
a  quarter  or  half  ton  load.  At  least 
one  maker  builds  them  into  his  heavy 
model. 

The  commonest  method  of  start¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  the  rope  or  strap 
wxapped  around  the  crankshaft  and 
vigorously  pulled.  It  has  its  devotees, 
as  does  the  crank.  The  impluse 
starter  found  on  various  machines 
is  highly  desirable.  A  hard  starting 
machine  is  a  distressing  object  if  you 
need  to  haul  wood  or  plow  snow  in 
low  temperatures. 
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Most  work  involves  dust  and  dirt 
and  the  air  cleaner  found  on  many 
makes  is  an  asset.  Lack  of  a  free 
running  differential  for  ease  of  turn¬ 
ing  is  a  serious  handicap  especially 
in  heavier  machines  where  you  must 
fight  the  motor  in  turning.  Having 
used  both  types,  I  favor  the  sliding 
gear  transmission  over  other  drives 
a  point  to  discuss  with  a  mechanic! 

Perhaps  the  case  for  the  garden 
tractor  was  logically  and  honestly 
summed  up  by  one,  if  not  the 
foremost,  manufacturer,  who  wrote 
me  in  response  to  various  discus¬ 
sions:  “.  .  .  The  important  fact  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  on  any  piece  of 
mechanical  equipment  which  must 
be  designed  to  accomplish  a  variety 
of  different  types  of  jobs,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  build  a  machine 
which  will  approach  perfection  on 
all  of  these  different  jobs.  . 

The  manufacturer  who  not  only 
realizes  but  frankly  admits  the 
limitations  of  his  product  is,  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  also  doing  his  level 
best  to  give  good  equipment.  My 
personal  experience  with  the  above 
manufacturer’s  equipment  over  a 
period  of  years  amply  bears  this 
out. 

So  much  depends  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  garden  tractor 
will  be  used  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  guide  to  their  selection.  Also, 
look  to  the  future  The  average 
owner  may  well  be  "using  the  same 
machine  20  years  from  now.  Are 
repair  parts  quickly  available?  Is  it 
likely  the  company  will  still  be  going 
strong  in  1969?  After  more  than  a 
decade  of  use  my  own  machine 
needed  minor  repairs  this  Spring. 
The  needed  parts  were  in  my  mail 
box  within  a  week.  Such  service  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. 

Guides  in  Making  Choice 

The  following  classification  of 
work  done  according  to  horsepower 
rating  may  help  as  a  rude  guide,  but 
in  every  case  the  individual  should 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what 
will  best  serve  his  own  needs: 

One  and  one-half  horsepower  ma¬ 
chines  so  rated  should,  in  light,  previ¬ 
ously  well  worked  soil  and  under 
ideal  conditions,  plow  four  and  one- 
half  to  five  inches  deep,  cultivate  and 
disk  lightly.  Also,  mow  lawns,  cut 
moderate  growths  of  weeds,  clean 
several  inches  of  snow  from  walks 
and  drives,  furrow  and  hill,  plant 
seeds.  If  equipped  with  power  take¬ 
off,  it  should  handle  a  small  sprayer, 
compressor,  washing  machine,  etc.  It 
should  haul  a  good  wheelbarrow 
load,  or  more. 

Two  and  one-half  horsepower  — 
these  two  power  groups  tend  to  over¬ 
lap.  Machines  will  handle  larger 
tools  under  the  same  conditions  or 
operate  under  slightly  harder  going. 
Study  your  needs. 

Three  to  four  horsepower  —  ma¬ 
chines  so  rated  should  take  over  any 
garden  work  and  tend  to  do  some 
field  work  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Within  reason  they  should 
mow  hay,  heavy  weed  stands,  culti¬ 
vate  well,  plow  under  quite  heavy 
conditions,  saw  smaller  wood,  pump 
water,  run  a  concrete  mixer  and 
generally  prove  themselves  capable. 
Some  have  regular  belt  pulleys, 
others  a  V-helt. 

Five  to  six  horsepower  —  these 
machines  will  do  light  farm  work. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  uses, 
the  best  in  this  power  bracket  will 
do  field  mowing,  heavy  cultivating, 
plow  some  sod,  plow  a  foot  or  more 
of  snow,  do  a  reasonable  job  of  corn 
shredding  or  wood  sawing.  Hauling 
manure  on  ground  not  level  or 
handling  a  car-sized  trailer  full  of 
wood  on  woodland  roads  is  also  part 
of  their  work. 

In  bi’ief  recapitulation:  Plan  your 
work,  study  your  needs  and  choose 
wisely  in  accordance.  If  done  in¬ 
telligently,  you  will  find  a  garden 
tractor  to  be  an  excellent  investment 
that  will  take  much,  but  not  all,  of 
the  wear  and  tear  from  your  hand 
tools.  Last  and  most  important, 
always  get  a  demonstration  in  your 
soil  before  buying. 


For  fruit  juice  stains  in  cottons 
pour  on  boiling  water,  holding  kettle 
two  or  three  feet  above  material  to 
get  a  force  of  water  down  onto  goods. 
If  stain  remains,  use  peroxide  ano 
rinse  well,  if  cotton  is  white.  Boiling 
water  will  take  out  colors  that  are 
not  fast. 
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Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca 


The  38th  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
held  March  21  to  25  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  favored  with  exceptionally  good 
weather.  Interest  in  this  event,  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the  New  York 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  Veterinary  Medicine, 
was  manifested  by  an  attendance  of 
almost  14,000  farmers  and  their 
friends;  this  compares  with  about 
10,000  last  year  and  the  1939  record 
of  14,802.  Talks,  discussions  and 
demonstrations  were  offered  by  all 
the  various  departments,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  practical  application 
to  every  day  farm  life. 

In  their  presentations  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  both  farm  and  business 
interests  for  1949,  the  college  econo¬ 
mists,  as  well  as  Dean  Myers,  dean 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  were  in 
agreement  that  no  drastic  recession  is 
in  prospect  this  year  unless  there 
should  be  a  material  break  in  world¬ 
wide  commodity  prices,  which  at 
present  seems  to  be  unlikely.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Dean  Myers  pointed  out  in 
his  talk  on  this  subject:  “Sooner  or 
later  it  seems  certain  that  we  will 
have  a  substantial  decline  in  prices, 
business  activity,  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment,  until  sta¬ 
bility  is  regained  at  a  soipewhat 


Vaccination  of  poultry,  when  proper¬ 
ly  administered  with  suitable  vac¬ 
cines,  helps  keep  the  birds  healthy 
and  increases  profits  through  a  low¬ 
ered  disease  rate.  Professors  R.  K. 
Cole  (left)  and  F.  L.  McCartney  are 
demonstrating  the  correct  way  to 
vaccinate  chickens  against  fowl  pox, 
Newcastle  disease  and  trachea  in¬ 
flammations.  The  best  age  to  treat 
the  birds  is  when  they  are  from  eight 
to  16  weeks  of  age. 

lower  level.”  Prof.  E.  Slater,  farm 
economist,  explained  that  farm  prices 
are  declining  faster  than  farm  costs; 
average  prices  received  by  New 
York  State  farmers  being  currently 
about  eight  per  cent  lower  than  last 
year,  while  the  prices  being  paid  by 
farmers  for  needed  articles  having 
declined  only  about  two  per  cent. 
Other  cost  items  affecting  farmers 
were:  farm  wages,  almost  four  times 
pre-war;  and  building  materials,  seed 
and  feed,  more  than  double  pre-war. 
At  present,  fertilizers  are  the  least 
expensive  of  the  larger  cost  farm 
items,  and  their  proper  use  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  suggestion.  Prof.  Slater  ad¬ 
vised  the  elimination  of  all  high  cost 
production  expenses  which  will  not 
affect  yield  or  quality.  This  is  easier 
said  than  done,  but  costs  can  in  many 
instances  be  lowered  some  by  elimin¬ 
ating  the  less  profitable  and  pro¬ 
ductive  units. 

Pays  to  Have  High  Egg  Quality 

The  importance  and  value  of  ob¬ 
taining  high  egg  quality  from  the 
farm  flock  was  well  presented  by 
samples  shown  and  information  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  poultry  building  labora¬ 
tory.  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  egg  starts  to 
*°se  quality  as  soon  as  it  is  laid,  and 
that  the  continuous  observance  of 
■ul  favorable  contributing  factors  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  this  desirable 
0l'igmal  quality.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
s*ze’  s^aPe»  color,  and  good 
snell  structure  by  proper  breeding, 
seeding,  care  and  management  prac- 
ices.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
now  much  care  and  attention  is 
f™.en  f°  these  things  they  can  be 
1  'u  often  are  completely  nullified  by 
i,n proper  or  neglectful  handling  of 


the  egg  after  the  hen  has  satis¬ 
factorily  done  her  part. 

To  maintain  high  egg  quality,  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  clean  litter  in 
both  the  house  and  the  nest,  proper 
ventilation,  dry  conditions  around 
the  waterers,  and  deep  nests.  Four  to 
six  inches  of  fine  nesting  material 
has  been  found  to  be  a  big  help  in 
keeping  eggs  clean.  Bare  or  skimpy 
bedded  nests  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  dirty  and  broken  eggs. 
It  was  suggested  that  small  spots  of 
dirt  be  cleaned  with  fine  sandpaper, 
and  that  very  dirty  eggs  be  held 
under  warm  running  tap  water  while 
washing.  A  note  of  caution  was  given 
never  to  place  eggs  in  water  to  soak, 
as  they  will  absorb  both  water  and 
bacteria  from  the  dirt.  Proper  cool¬ 
ing  of  newly  laid  eggs  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  factor  for 
maintaining  their  original  high  in¬ 
terior  quality.  In  this  respect,  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  value  of 
gathering  the  eggs  in  open-sided 
containers.  Tests  have  shown  that 
eggs  in  an  open  mesh  pail  will  lose 
their  body  heat  1.6  times  faster  than 
in  a  closed  pail.  The  quicker  an 
egg  is  gathered  after  being  laid,  the 
better.  They  should  be  taken  to  the 
egg  room  at  once,  with  no  stops  en- 
route.  Still-air  cooling,  at  the  de¬ 
sirable  temperature  of  between  50 
and  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  requires 
at  least  12  hours  in  the  egg  room  be¬ 
fore  packing.  Contrasted  to  this, 
moving  air,  provided  by  an  electric 
fan,  cools  eggs  in  from  three-fourths 
to  one  and  one-half  hours;  however, 
the  fan  should  not  be  run  longer 
than  necessary.  The  eggs  should  not 
be.  allowed  to  stand  in  the  gathering 
pails  longer  than  the  morning  after 
the  day  they  were  laid,  because  they 
will  start  to  lose  moisture  and  may 
take  on  a  mottled  appearance.  Keep 
the  empties  with  their  flats  and 
fillers  in  the  cooling  room  so  that 
they  will  also  be  cool,  to  prevent 
raising  the  egg  temperature,  and  hold 
the  filled  cases  there  until  they  are 
shipped.  The  eggs  should  be  packed 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  cooled. 
Moisture  is  an  essential;  it  prevents 
evaporation  and  thus  keeps  the  air 
cell  small,  reducing  a"  mottled  shell 
appearance.  A  layer  of  clean  sand  on 
the  floor  with  water  kept  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  its  surface  will 
greatly  help  in  maintaining  a  desired 
humidity  of  75  per  cent  or  above. 

The  extra  time  and  cost  of  follow¬ 
ing  these  desirable  practices  are  not 
great  and,  if  well  organized,  may 
prove  to  be  more  efficient  than  hap¬ 
hazard  methods.  The  price  spread  be¬ 
tween  top  quality  eggs  and  those  of 
poor  quality  is  frequently  as  much 
as  20  cents  or  more  per  dozen  to  the 
producer,  while  even  those  of  only 
slightly  lower  quality  as  compared 
with  the  best  may;  be  and  often  is  from 
five  to  seven  cents  a  dozen.  This  is 
one  way  that  farm  returns  can  be 
kept  at  their  highest  level. 

Cows  are  Best  Judges  of  Pasture 

Cows  know  good  pasture,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  less  desir¬ 
able  forage,  even  better  than  farm¬ 
ers.  This  has  been  established  by 
tests  conducted  by  Prof.  L.  E. 
Saltonstall  and  associates  of  the 
agronomy  department.  In  one  trial 
it  was  established  that  an  animal 
will  refuse  to  graze  inferior  herbage 
until  it  is  starved  into  doing  so.  As 
long  as  their  grass  is  of  top  quality, 
cattle  will  not  stray  from  it.  In  a 
feeding  experiment,  dairy  cows  in 
production  averaged  consuming  as 
much  as  150  pounds  of  good  quality 
fresh  cut  grass  per  head  daily, 
enough  to  maintain  their  body  weight 
and  a  daily  milk  production  of  30 
pounds,  testing  3.5  per  cent  butter- 
fat.  This  was  possible  only  with  ex¬ 
cellent  to  good  grass.  Here  is  another 
method  to  reduce  production  costs, 
by  practicing  a  constructive  pasture 
improvement  program,  through 
proper  seedings  and  use  of  sufficient 
fertilizers. 

Grass  Silage  Advantages 

In  addition  to  the  suggested  pro¬ 
duction  cost  reducing  practices 
mentioned,  Prof.  K.  L.  Turk,  speak¬ 
ing  to  assembled  dairymen,  stated  in 
part:  “Feeding  silage  along  with  hay 
and  other  dry  roughage  increases  the 
total  amount  of  roughage  eaten  by 
livestock,  and  thus  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  concentrates  necessary  for 
good  production.”  He  likewise  men- 


Drill  Planting  is  FASTER ... 
and  Picking  is  EASIER ... 


With  the  development  of  hybrid 
corn,  contour  farming,  chemical 
weeding,  and  the  need  for  faster 
operation,  the  check-row  planting 
of  corn  has  long  been  outmoded. 

The  modern  way  of  planting  corn 
is  to  drill  it — up  to  7  5  acres  a  day 
with  a  four-row  Model  433  Massey- 
Harris  Drill  Planter;  up  to  40  acres 
a  day  with  a  two-row  Model  233. 

Such  speed  is  possible  with  a 
Massey-Harris  Drill  Planter  because 
planting  moves  right  along.  The 
bothersome  check-wire  that  wastes 
time  .  .  .  cross  cultivation  with  its 
bumping  and  bouncing  to  tear  you 
apart  at  high  speed  .  .  .  the  bang, 
bang  type  of  harvesting  that  wears 
out  pickers — all  are  of  the  past. 

With  a  Massey-Harris  Drill  Plant* 
er,  the  whole  operation  of  growing 
corn  moves  along  more  smoothly, 
more  speedily,  and  more  profitably, 
with  equal  or  better  yields  as  com¬ 


pared  to  the  older  method. 

This  semi-mounted  corn  planter 
is  simplicity  itself.  No  check-heads 
— no  valves.  Can  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  in  less  than  a  minute — as  fast 
almost  as  you  can  put  on  a  pull-type 
planter.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
mounted  and  semi-mounted  tools 
built  for  Massey-Harris  Tractors  . . . 
tools  and  tractors  that  are  engi¬ 
neered,  designed,  and  constructed 
to  do  more  and  better  work  at  lower 
cost,  with  less  effort. 

Get  the  whole  story  of  this  new 
and  faster  way  of  planting  corn.  Ask 
your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  a 
copy  of  the  Massey-Harris  Buyers’ 
Guide  which  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  entire  line  of  modern 
Massey-Harris  tractors,  combines, 
and  equipment.  Or  write  for  one 
direct  to  The  Massey-Harris  Com¬ 
pany,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Dept.  40. 


How  to 

LOOSE 
SCREWS 
STAY 
TIGHT 

Apply  Smooth-On  No.l  like  putty  then 
put  the  screw  back  in.  It  won’t  work 
loose  again,  for  Smooth-On  hardens  like 
metal  and  HOLDS!  Buy  it  at  your  hard¬ 
ware  store  in  economical  1%  or  7-oz.  size. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Shows  quick  ways  to  stop  leaks,  seal 
cracks,  tighten  loose  parts  in  heating  and 
plumbing  systems,  household  and  farm 
apparatus,  autos,  etc.  40  pages.  170  cuts 
Write  for  copy. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39DD 
570  Communipaw  Avo.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


— \  Do  it  with 

ff\SM00TH-0N 

\  fl  THE  IRON  CEMENT  nr  lnoo  mrc 


AGAINST  THIS 


NO:  I  FIRE  HAZARD 


Records  prove  lightning  a  leading  cause  of 
farm  fires.  Yet  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  says:  “There  are  few  fire  causes 
against  which  so  reliable  a  defense  is  avail¬ 
able.”  A  West  Dodd  Lightning  Protection 
Installation  is  inconspicuous.  Approved  by 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  installations  by  West  Dodd  are 
guarding  farms  and  public  buildings. 


WEST  DODD 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
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CULTIVATE 


Shaw  tractors  are  always  ready  to  plow,  cultivate,  bull-  >2 
doze  and  plow  snow,  harrow,  mow,  haul,  rake,  seed, 
spray,  disc,  saw  and  do  scores  of  other  jobs  on  a  minute’s  jfngaL 
notice.  Low-cost  Jiffy  Hitch  attachments  are  quick  and 
easy  to  change.  A  child  can  operate  these  amazing 
machines.  __ .  ___ 

«.  IDEAL  TRACTOR  FOR  plow 

-  Jtb  GARDENS  AND  SMALL  FARMS 

®  you’re  gardening,  farming,  maintaining  a  golf  course,  chick 
^  j  hatchery,  orchard,  estate,  cabin  camp,  truck  farm,  park,  etc., 

y°u  need  a  Shaw  Du-All  or  Peppy-Pal.  You’ll  get  more  jobs 
done,  at  lower  cost,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  You’ll  get  top- 
MOW  quality  work  out  of  these  dependable,  efficient  Shaw  tractors. 

SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF — CHEAP  TO  OPERATE  ^  _  & 

The  remarkable  low  initial  cost  of  Shaw  tractors  and  attach- 
ments  plus  the  low  operating  costs  (only  a  few  cents  an  hour)  . 

makes  Shaw  the  buy  of  the  year.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
time  and  labor-saving,  help  make  extra  profits  for  the  man  who 
job-contracts  or  likes  to  earn  spare-tame  money. 

ECONOMICAL  TO  BUY 

'  TOP  QUALITY  materials 

From  big  heavy  duty  tires  to  the  smallest  engine  pin  you  re- 
ccive  only  first  quality  materials— carefully  and  sturdily  con¬ 
structed,  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  for  longer  service  and 
PLOW  SNOW  low  maintenance.  Precision  engineering  and  efficient  power 
AND  BULLDOZE  utilization  assure  top  performance  on  the  toughest  job. 

FULL  GUARANTEE— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Every  Shaw  tractor  carries  a  full  year’s  guarantee  against  any 
defect  in  workmanship  or  material.  Check  the  many  features 

of  Shaw  tractors— different  models  ranging  from  lVi  to  12Vi  Z— —  Q L, 

horsepower,  variable  speeds,  power  turn,  forward  and  reverse, 

Timken  roller  bearings,  Ross  steering  device  and  scores  of  RAKE 

other  important  features.  Select  and  order  your  Shaw  tractor  now  for  early  delivery. 

V.  «,  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

— wCr~7jM  A  modem  factory  and  streamlined  production  assure 
flPSEP'  SAW  WOOD  /  r  you  substantial  savings.  Buy  direct  or  from  your 

dealer. 

EDEEI  NEW  illustrated  action-picture  bulletin 

i  KEl!  get  FULL  DETAILS  &  PRICE  LIST— WRITE  TODAY! 


HARROW 


4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan 
668F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O 


SHAW  TRACTORS 

HELP  YOU  DO  YOUR  WORK 
QUICKLY  AND  EASILY! 


;  MANUFACTURING  CO 


PROVED  BEST  AGAIN !  j 

HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 


TIME  IS  SHORT 


The  one  piece  of  equipment  that  j 
unloads  hay  cheaper,  easier  and  j 
quicker  —  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  : 
of  an  elevator. 

You  have  the  track,  car  and  rope  j 
. . .  all  you  add  is  an  Ireland  Hoist  j 
and  your  2  or  3  H.  P.  motor. 


2  men  put  up  as  much  as  60  tons  a 
day  —  with  an  “Ireland.” 


Low  cost  —  just  the  Hoist  and  the 
motor  mechanize  the  equipment 
already  in  your  bam.  Why  spend 


Write  us  for  complete 
information,  at  429 
Boyd  Street. 


Split  Big  Logs 

thid  EaAyWay 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  ft  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Post3,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instruetmns  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE- 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  company 
Dept.  N-10,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.Y. 


.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  new  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you. 


Craine,  Inc.,  429  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


—Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address. 

WIG,  A8INGT0N.  MASSACHUSETTS 


tioned  the  fact  that  investigations 
show  that  best  results  are  usually 
obtained  when  silage,  either  corn  or 
grass,  is  fed  in  combination  with  dry 
hay,  instead  of  feeding  the  silage  as 
the  only  roughage.  Five  to  seven 
pounds  of  dry  hay  for  each  cow  per 
day  are  the  best  amount  to  feed  with 
silage.  Continuing,  he  pointed  out 
that  although  grass  or  hay  crop  sil¬ 
age  is  generally  somewhat  lower  in 
total  digestible  nutrients  than  well 
eared  corn  silage,  its  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  can  be  made  at  a 
season  when  it  is  often  impossible  to 
make  good  hay.  Another  advantage 
of  so-called  grass  silage  is  that  most 
silages  when  made  from  hay  crops, 
especially  the  legumes,  are  higher  in 
protein  content  than  corn  silage, 
which  is  an  important  cost  item 
when  high  content  protein  feeds  are 
more  expensive  than  the  grain  feeds. 

Beef  and  Lamb  Production 

As  a  feature  of  the  beef  cattle 
program,  E.  L.  Zuill,  manager  of 
Kenridge  Farm  in  Cornwall,  Orange 
County,  was  awarded  a  plaque,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Assn,  and  the  N.  Y.  Hereford 
Breeders  Assn.,  which  was  presented 
by  Prof.  M.  D.  Lacy.  The  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  encourage  better 
beef  production  practices.  All  calves 
from  the  herds  of  cooperating  farm¬ 
ers  are  graded  and  judged  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  winner  was  determined 
on  quality,  type,  and  weight-for-age. 
The  24  Angus  calves  at  Kenridge 
Farm  graded  choice  and  averaged 
weighing  529  pounds  at  218  days  of 
age,  which  was  74  pounds  heavier 
than  that  of  all  others  in  the  project. 

In  talking  over  steer  feeding  work 
with  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller,  in  charge  of 
beef  cattle,  he  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  their  tests  show  that 
wintering  both  yearlings  and  calves, 
either  with  or  without  grain  and  then 
pasture  fattening  them  the  following 
Summer,  has  been  a  profitable  prac¬ 
tice.  Last  season  the  average  net  re¬ 
turn  from  beef  cattle  handled  in 
this  manner  was  over  $100  per  head. 
A  high  utilization  of  good  quality 
roughage,  and  pasture  has  proven  to 
be  a  desirable  practice  for  North¬ 
eastern  conditions  with  beef  cattle. 

Lamb  fattening  tests,  as  reported 
by  Prof.  John  P.  Willman,  show  that 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
from  this  recently  completed  experi¬ 
ment  when  25  per  cent  of  the  shelled 
corn,  usually  used  for  fattening 
lambs,  was  replaced  with  cull  beans. 
In  some  sections  cull  beans  can  be 
bought  to  advantage  as  compared 
with  corn.  The  addition  of  0.10 
pound  of  linseed  meal,  daily  per 
lamb,  increased  the  rate  of  gain  and 
decreased  the  cost  with  these  lambs. 

Sheep  Shearing  Contest 

Ten  professionals  competed  in  a 
sheep  shearing  contest  which  was 
won  by  Kenneth  McBride  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  Wyoming  County,  with  a 
score  of  91.67;  his  average  time  was 
three  minutes  and  seven  seconds  per 
sheep,  with  a  best  of  two  minutes  and 
53  seconds  for  one  animal.  John 
Dibble  of  Livonia,  Livingston  County, 
was  a  close  second  with  a  score  of 
90.1,  and  an  average  time  of  only  16 
seconds  more  per  sheep. 

Student  Showmanship 

The  35th  student  fitting  and  show¬ 
manship  contest  was  presented  by 
their  own  organization,  known  as 
“The  Round-Up  Club.”  The  respec¬ 
tive  grand  champion  and  reserve 
champion  winners  in  the  various 
classes  were  as  follows:  Dairy  cattle 
—  Larry  Specht,  Roscoe,  Sullivan 
County;  Duane  Green,  Elsie,  Clinton 
County,  Mich.  Beef  cattle — Thomas 
H.  Willis,  Garden  City,  Nassau 
County;  Steve  Rounds,  Exeter,  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  N.  H.  Sheep — Miss 
Claire  Ferguson,  Westford,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.;  Donald  Beeecher, 
Lima,  Livingston  County.  Swine  — 
Ward  McMillan.  Central  Bridge, 
Schoharie  County;  Arthur  Dewey, 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  County.  Draft 
Horses  —  Ernest  Mendel,  Patterson, 
Putnam  County;  Dwight  Miller, 
Kent,  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

The  dairymaid  contest  proved  to 
be  an  event  of  much  interest.  There 
were  17  entries  and  in  the  final  test 
the  champion,  Miss  Sylvia  Colt  of 
New  York  City,  milked  6.7  pounds 
in  two  minutes.  The  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  a  close  runner-up,  was  Miss 
Ann  Kandiko  of  Ancram,  Columbia 
County.  R»  W.  Duck 


A  SANITARY 


CONCRETE 


MILK  HOUSE 

saves  work— helps  handle 
bigger  production 

Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet* 
ing  milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They're  storm-  and  fire -safe;  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build  and  to  maintain. 

You'll  find  all  the  information  you 
need'  on  the  construction  of  milk 
houses  in  latest  edition  of  booklet. 
“Sanitary  Milk  Houses.”  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


Every  job  you  do  ■  with  the  BOLENS  HUSKI 
Power-Ho  goes  faster  and  turns  out  better.  It's 
your  power  servant  twelve  months  of  every  year 
—  a  1  Vi  h.p.  variable-speed  garden  tractor  that 
plows,  seeds,  cultivates,  weeds,  mows  lawns, 
compresses  air  and  plows  snow.  All  implements 
are  swiftly  changed  with  Snap-Hitch  or  the  new 
BOLENS  HUSKI  Ten-Second  Hitch.  Have  your 
Bolens  dealer  show  you  the  BOLENS  HUSKI 
Power-Ho  —  Ideal  for  lawn  or  garden,  or  for 
all  the  workers  on  large  acreage. 

Or  write  direct  for 
circulars. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
259-4  Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
Better  performance,  better  price,  your  best  buy  Is  BOLENS 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary  T 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED  J 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

Write  for  name  ol  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1 560 -62no  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLf  DIGGERS 


(THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!) 

Prices  from  599.50  up.  The 

digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor  with 
power  take-off.  Fastest  power 
auger  return.  Heavy  hi -speed  two 
flight  auger.  Safety  clutch  pre¬ 
vents  damage,  eliminates  shear 
nins.  Strictly  one-man  machine. 

'rite  today  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  5-977  Eln  St.,  Ottawa,  Kaos. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*, 
ickcrs,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
n  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
ivas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 


•  War  Surplus  Bargains* 

10  pc.  box  wrench  set  —  Plomb,  Vlech  and  Snap-on. 
1%  x  1  7/16  to  %  X  7/16.  Every  wrench  guarantee 
against  breakage  for  life.  List  price  $26.00  yfJJJL*?!, 
Only  $6.95  —  6  pc.  set  only  $2.45.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  money  refunded.  Other  tool  Bar¬ 
gains.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 

BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW 


YORK 


GREEN  GUARD  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER  Protects 

electric  motors,  lamps,  ranges.  Prevents  destructive 
flashes  at  switches,  outlets.  Works  by  pure  capaeit y 
nothing  to  wear  or  burn.  Guaranteed  five  years ;  ou 
and  sealed  for  life.  Easily  installer!  t  simple  instructio 
Money-back  introductory  price  $12.85  postpaid. 
Security  Mffl.  ft  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  27,  w 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fen  co*t4i4£eatCtf 

cte<w  mci& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

1110  3ANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


UDDEROLE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  Is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SA  T1SFA  CTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Troubh 
TrDue  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help 


1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 
•  3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-02.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms.  Dept  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-02.  tin  postpaid. 


^Q)  U^S^r  STOMACH) 

|  TiiO-jMsda.  ( Formerly  called  Pancreo-  I 

I  bismuth)  guarantees  quick,  soothing  ■ 
relief  from  distressed,  upset  stomach.  I 

I  indigestion,  heartburn,  gas.  sour  atom-  ■ 
acn.  and  other  discomforts  caused  by  I 
■  excess  stomach  acids.  Pan  Bisda»is  a  _ 

■  doctor  s  prescription  .  .  successfully  I 
I  recommended  by  the  medical  profes-  ■ 
sion  for  over  60  years.  Don't  delay  • 
*'  *..•  *®t  £ap  Bjgda  today  for  thrilling  ■ 
al*  drug  counters. 

UR  JEPSON  COMPANY 

^OUVER  ST..  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

hew  England  Beekeepers  for  almost  fifty 
V  ,  f  rompt  deliveries  from  complete  Boston  stock  of 
n00*  Company  supplies.  Order  package  bees 
Jwe,uip®ent  now-  We  also  offer  for  rent  strong 
onies  of  Italian  bees  raised  and  wintered  In  the 
North  for  poUenizatloo. 


STANDARD  sMAiueaS  TRACTORS;** 

-  iflffk 


—iretorSmallF  ari 
its.  Nurseries. 
- .Tpultrytneo 

1  &  2  Cylinders 

High  Wheete,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Wlafc,  or  Ride, 
belt  yVort— 

NEW  YOR 
601-8  West  3« 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Burton  Hetherington,  Ringtown, 
general  chairman,  has  announced  the 
personnel  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  1950  Schuylkill  County  Young 
Farmers  Conference  at  Pottsville. 
Others  are  Samuel  Dohner,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Haven;  Norman  Brobst,  Tama- 
qua;  Gus  Morgan,  Tower  City; 
Robert  Konsavage,  Barnesville; 
Harold  Hepler,  Ashland;  Morris 
Confer,  Andreas;  Guy  Koppenhaver, 
Hegins;  Kenneth  Hoffman,  Pitman, 
and  Claude  Yost,  Orwigsburg. 

A  Young  Farm  Women  committee 
named  to  plan  for  a  county  young 
women’s  conference  at  the  same  time 
includes  Mrs.  Elmer  Reed,  Summit 
Station;  Mrs.  Paul  Zehner,  Mantz- 
ville;  Mrs.  Kermit  Stehr,  Pitman; 
Mrs.  Lamar  Christ,  Barnesville;  Mrs. 
George  Tallman,  Tower  City;  Mrs. 
Ray  Hetherington,  Ringtown;  Mrs. 
Frank  Herb,  Orwigsburg;  Mrs.  Elmer 
Maurer,  Hegins. 


Harold  Hepler,  Ashland,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  18,  and  just  graduated 
from  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
hopes  to  develop  a  dairy  herd  of  his 
own  with  a  calf  recently  donated  by 
a  county  farmer,  Merritt  Rhein,  Pine 
Grove,  as  a  perpetual  award  to  4-H 
Club  members.  Rhein,  former  4-H’er 
who  built  up  his  present  herd  from 
a  4-H  dairy  calf  project,  recently  won 
a  calf  at  a  county  dairy  meeting. 
Immediately,  he  decided  the  animal 
should  become  a  good  luck  symbol — 
a  4-H  four  leaf  clover  come  true,  and 
asked  that  it  be  given  to  a  deserving 
4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club  member. 
Hepler  was  chosen  for  the  award. 

His  only  responsibility  to  his  donor 
is  that  the  first  female  offspring  go 
to  another  4-H’er,  and  the  first  fe¬ 
male  offspring  in  like  manner  from 
there  on.  Hepler,  only  three  when 
his  father  died  15  years  ago,  is  help¬ 
ing  his  mother  run  their  51-acre  farm. 


James  E.  Work,  Upper  Middletown, 
Fayette  County,  manager,  and  Donald 
H.  Clapper,  Laceyville,  Wyoming 
County,  assistant,  have  announced 
committees  for  the  Little  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  to  be 
held  April  30  by  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  students  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  committees  are  as  follows: 
Sheep,  Thomas  B.  King  and  William 
R.  King,  both  Glen  Campbell,  In¬ 
diana  County.  Beef  cattle,  William 
Garrett,  Loretta,  Cambria  County; 
and  Dennis  J.  Mizdail,  Hunlock 
Creek,  Luzerne  County.  Horses, 
James  Pound,  Indiana,  Indiana 
County,  and  Horace  Mann,  Clearfield, 
Clearfield  County:  Swine,  Francis  L. 
Kirk,  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster 
County,  and  Rolland  Herring,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Fayette  County. 


Four  different  livestock  groups  will 
auction  purebred  beef  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  three  statewide  sales. 
The  first  sale  is  on  April  18  at 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  where 
the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Assn,  will  sell  22 
Angus  and  Hereford  bulls  in  the 
morning  and  the  Pennsylvania  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Assn.  45  heifers  in  the 
afternoon.  Shorthorn  breeders  will 
sell  45  females  and  10  bulls  on  May 
12  at  Butler,  Butler  County,  in  a 
Pennsylvania  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Assn.  sale.  The  Pennsylvania  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders  Assn,  will  offer 
60  females  and  eight  bulls  at  its 
annual  sale  May  21  at  State  College. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  20  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Keystone  Classic,  Reading,  Pa. 

April  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  74th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

April  23  —  Brown  Swiss  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Second  Annual  Empire 
State  Breeders,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  30  —  Aberdeen- Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  13th  Northeastern 
Angus  Assn.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  30  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  New 
England  Invitational,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

April  30  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  22nd  New  England,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

April  30  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Little  Brook  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  240th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  4  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Bronner  Farms,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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in  big  contest 

—  just  tell  how  you  built  a  greener-pasture  or  otherwise 

improved  your  farm  lands.  Enter  Clark  Cutaway's  big  con¬ 
test,  simply  by  going  to  your  Clark  dealer  for  rules  and  entry  blank. 
Tell  in  50  words,  or  less,  how  a  Wonder  Disker  builds  greener 
pastures  or  otherwise  improves  your  farm  land. 


This  implement,  in  addition  to  renovating  pastures,  reclaims  brush 
land,  disk  plows,  cultivates  orchards,  disks  in  hybrid  corn  stubble, 
breaks  up  land  for  grading. 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  one  of  these  money-saving  Wonder 
Diskers.  See  your  Clark  dealer  for  a  contest  entry  blank,  or  write 
for  blank  direct  to  .  .  . 


Men,Women!01d? 
Get  New  Pep,  Vim 

Feel  Years  Younger 

Do  you  blame  exhausted,  worn-out  reeling  on  age? 
Thousands  amazed  at  what  a  little  pepping  up  with 
Ostrex  has  done.  Contains  tonic  many  need  at  40. 
60.  60,  for  body  old  Just  because  low  In  Iron;  also 
supplementary  doses  Vitamin  Bij  calcium.  New 
"get  aeauainted"  size  only  50c.  Try  Ostrex  Tonic 
Tablets  for  pep,  younger  feeling,  this  very  day. 
For  sale  at  all  drug  stores  everywhere. 


NOW..  .  Better  Than  EVER! 

The  New  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo 
gives  you  FREEDOM  from 


You  store  more  .  .  .  you  save  more 
.  .  .  you  get  better,  all-year-round 
protection  with  the  new  Air-Cell  Silo. 

The  Air-Cell  Stave  gives  greater  in¬ 
sulation  .  .  .  practically  eliminates 
silage  freezing. 


FREEZING 
WORRIES 

v  ''r.  i 

* 


Thanks  to  the  revolutionary 
Air-Cell  Slave,  developed  after 
thirteen  years  of  research,  the 
Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo  practic¬ 
ally  eliminates  the  danger  of 
freezing . . .  gives  you  a  strong¬ 
er,  more  durable  silo  .  .  . 
vastly  better  in  all  ways! 


Write  to  nearest  office  for  in¬ 
formation  today  . . .  ask  about 
our  own  easy  financing  terms. 


Western  New  York  Representative 

WILLIAM  J.  CARROLL 

Alexandria  Rd.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Brandi  Of  fieri: 

Ro««  Road  ond  Pulaski  Hwy.  Bos  1575 

Baltimore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


BOX  &  OPEN  END  SET  CHROME  PLATED  3/8, 
7/16,  1/2.  9/16,  5/8,  3/4.  handsome  case.  Value  $9.50 
yours  for  only  $5.25.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 

Money  Refunded.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND, 

P.  0.  BOX  301.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


SPRING  R AIMS... 

often  bring  WET  CELLARS  ! 

#  STOP  the  worry  and 
waste  of  a  wet  cellar . . .  install 
a  portable  Everite  Cellar 
Drainer.  It’s  guaranteed  .  .  . 
for  years  of  trouble-free 
pumping.  Here’s  the  Cellar 
Drainer  that’s  backed  by  25 
years  of  pump  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience.  Compact . . . 
completely  automatic,  the 
Everite  Drainer  comes  ready 
to  plug  in  and  start  saving 
you  money  by  keeping  your 
cellar  dry.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  more  details. 


■  Our  line  • 


SHALLOW  WELL  . . .  JETS 
DEEP  WELL 
CELLAR  DRAINERS 
HEAVY-DUTY  SUMPS 


The  EVERITE 

PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  No.  101 
with  complete  details  on  the  Cellar  Drainer. 


NAME— . 
ADDRESS. 


"EVERITE  as  fine  as  pumps  can  be” 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  onr  subscribers  and  hon»»* 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Defeat  for  the  Milk  Monopoly 

THE  5-4  decision  of  the  United  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.  vs. 
DuMond  brings  to  a  successful  close  the  long 
uphill  fight  that  has  been  made  to  break  one 
of  the  chains  with  which  the  milk  monopoly 
has  fettered  New  York’s  dairy  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Court  has  ruled  that  Section  258-c  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  under  which 
dealer,  licenses  are  issued,  is  unconstitutional 
because  it  places  a  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce. 

The  case  involved  an  application  by  H.  P. 
Hood,  a  Boston  milk  dealer,  for  a  license  to 
build  a  new  country  plant  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
in  addition  to  its  two  other  nearby  plants  at 
Salem  and  Eagle  Bridge.  The  dealer  claimed 
that  a  new  plant  was  necessary  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  milk  which  its  other  plants  had 
difficulty  in  handling.  All  of  Hood’s  milk  is 
delivered  to  and  sold  in  the  Boston  market. 
Because  of  the  opposition  of  milk  dealers  who 
operated  country  plants  in  the  same  area, 
Commissioner  DuMond  denied  the  license 
application  stating  that  it  would  tend  to  de¬ 
stroy  competition  in  an  already-  adequately 
served  market.  Hood  appealed  to  the  Appelate 
Division  which  unanimously  upheld  the 
Commissioner’s  ruling.  Another  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  brought  a  second  unanimous 
affirmance.  However,  the  final  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington  has  resulted  in 
a  reversal  which  means  that  the  Commissioner 
will  now  have  to  issue  a  license  to  Hood  for 
its  new  plant  at  Greenwich. 

The  pith  of  the  majority  opinion,  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and  concurred  in  by 
Justices  Vinson,  Reed,  Douglas  and  Burton,  is 
found  in  this  statement: 

“.  .  .  every  farmer  and  every  craftsman 
shall  be  encouraged  to  produce  by  the  cer- 
taintv  that  he  will  have  free  access  to  every 
market  in  the  Nation,  that  no  home  embar¬ 
goes  will  withhold  his  export,  and  no  foreign 
state  will  by  customs  duties  or  regulations 
exclude  them.  Likewise,  every  consumer  may 
look  to  the  free  competition  from  every  pro¬ 
ducing  area  in  the  Nation  to  protect  him  from 
exploitation  by  any.  Such  was  the  vision  of 
the  Founders;  such  has  been  the  doctrine  of 
this  Court  which  has  given  it  reality.” 

This  is  good,  sound  common  sense  and  it 
is  not  answered  by  the  other  four  justices  who 
dissented.  Justices  Black  and  Murphy  took  too 
much  for  granted  in  assuming  that  the  original 
intent  behind  Section  258-e  —  namely,  to 
curb  cut-throat  competition  in  consumer 
markets,  has  been  scrupulously  observed  in 
the  law’s  administration.  The  second  dissent, 
written  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  which 
Justice  Rutledge  joined,  did  not  actually  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  majority  opinion.  Their  position 
was  that  the  case  should  go  back  to  the  lower 
court  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  just  who 
was  benefited,  and  who  was  hurt,  by  the 
State’s  policy  of  restricting  competition.  Had 
such  a  course  been  followed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  two  judges  would  also  have 
ruled  Section  258-c  to  be  unconstitutional. 

While  the  Hood  decision  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  cases  involving  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  that  is,  milk  crossing  State  lines,  its 
effect  will  probably  extend  to  all  license 
applications  henceforth  made  under  Section 


258-c;  first,  because  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
discrimination  against  intrastate  dealers,  and 
second,  because  there  are  few,  if  any,  dealers 
who  do  not  at  times  ship  milk  outside  New 
York. 

Commissioner  of  Investigation  Murtagh 
characterizes  this  decision  as  a  major  blow  at 
the  Big-3  milk  monopoly  in  that  it  finally  re¬ 
moves  the  258-c  roadblock  to  honest  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  milk  business.  For  those  few — and 
until  recently  they  have  been  very  few — who 
have  followed  the  course  of  the  dealer- 
dominated  administration  of  this  statute  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  who  therefore  have 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  injustices  and  dis¬ 
criminations  against  any  new  enterprise  that 
tried  to  challenge  the  entrenched  monopoly 
interests,  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and 
his  four  associates  comes  as  a  vindication  of 
their  constant  efforts  to  restrict  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  exercise  of  his  arbitrary 
powers  under  Section  258-c.  It  means  that 
there  can  now  be  some  genuine  honest  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  milk  business.  It  means  that  a 
man  cannot  be  barred  from  going  into  the  milk 
business  merely  because  those  already  in  the 
business  do  not  want  any  competition  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  own  domination.  It  means  that  the 
dealers,  large  and  small,  who  have  been 
riding,  blissfully  and  very  successfully,  on 
the  coattails  of  a  totalitarian  statute  will  have 
to  get  down  to  business  again  and  put  plant 
efficiency  ahead  of  political  pressure.  Above 
all,  this  decision  means  that  farmers’  milk 
will  have  a  new  value  because  farmers  will 
be  better  able  to  chose  their  buyers  instead 
of  being  forced  to  sell  their  milk  to  the  only 
plant  near  them  or  otherwise  dump  it  down 
the  drain.  Their  burden  has  been  the  result, 
not  of  too  much  competition,  but  the  lack  of 
any  competition  at  all.  That  is  the  most 
significant  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision.  It  may  well  be  a  turning  point  in  pro¬ 
ducers’  fortunes  for  the  future. 


Plan  for  School  Organization 

AS  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  response  to 
its  appeal  for  support  in  its  school  fight, 
the  Kiantone  School  Committee  has  decided 
to  sound  out  sentiment  through  New  York 
State  for  a  statewide  organization.  As  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  in  these  columns,  this 
Chautauqua  County  group  asked  the  1949 
Legislature  to  revise  the  State  Education  Laws 
so  that  (1)  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  be  made  reviewable  by  the 
courts,  (2)  each  common  school  district  would 
be  able  to  vote  as  a  separate  unit  on  any 
centralization  proposal,  and  (3)  a  central  dis¬ 
trict  could,  by  a  majority  vote,  be  decentral¬ 
ized  where  the  school  building  construction 
contract  had  not  yet  been  given  out.  These 
bills  were  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  but  no  action  was  taken  upon 
them.  So  the  Kiantone  School  Committee  feels 
that  now  is  the  time  to  organize  for  next  year’s 
fight  on  a  statewide  basis,  thus  presenting  a 
united  front. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter,  Secretary  of  the  Kiantone 
School  Committee,  has  therefore  arranged  a 
trip  through  the  State  and  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  interested  people  at  the  following 
places  on  the  following  dates:  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Monday  afternoon,  April  18; 
Hotel  Woodruff,  Watertown,  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  April  19;  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  April  20;  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  21. 

GRANGE  EXPLAINS  ITS  POSITION 

I  note  your  March  19  editorial,  “Grange  to  Hold 
School  Hearing.”  In  all  matters  affecting  edu¬ 
cation,  the  New  York  State  Grange  has  only  one 
motive  and  that  is  how  it  may  best  serve  the 
youth  of  our  State  in  improving  their  educational 
advantages. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  implication  in 
your  editorial  that  the  State  Grange  has  blocked 
the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Pierce  and 
Assemblyman  Magnuson.  In  order  that  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  State  Grange,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
Subordinate  Grange  in  Chautauqua  County. 

Furthermore,  I  do  assure  you  that  the  Grange 
has  not  taken  any  position,  either  favoring  or  dis¬ 
approving  the  bills.  This  is  the  only  position  that 
could  be  taken  in  fairness  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned;  this  is  the  only  position  that  is  entirely 
fair  to  the  Committee  that  is  now  carrying  on,  as 
you  further  indicate  in  your  editorial. 

Kenneth  H.  Fake 

Legislative  Representative,  N.  Y.  State  Grange 
The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fake  re¬ 


April  16,  1949 

ported  that  Chautauqua  County’s  school  reso¬ 
lutions  offered  at  the  last  State  Grange  Session 
were  disapproved,  but  that  as  a  result  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  study  the  questions 
raised  by  the  resolutions  which  were  identical 
with  the  school  bills  sponsored  by  the 
Kiantone  School  Committee. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Fake’s  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  Grange’s  position  on  the 
Pierce-Magnuson  school  bills.  Nevertheless, 
our  information,  obtained  from  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  reliable  sources  ,was  to  the  effect 
that  representatives  of  the  Grange  requested 
that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  legislation, 
otherwise  the  Grange  would  be  forced  to 
oppose  it.  In  a  second  letter,  Mr.  Fake 
reiterates  his  assurance  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
no  person,  with  authority  to  speak  for  the 
State  Grange,  made  any  such  statements. 


Plowing  Gives  the  Best  Yields 

T  N  spite  of  sporadic  attacks  on  plowing  as  a 
way  to  prepare  seedbeds,  practical  re¬ 
search  continues  to  prove  that  plowing  does 
result  in  higher  yields  of  most  crops  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  methods. 

Tests  have  recently  been  made  at  the  soil 
conservation  experiment  station  in  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  Seedbeds  were  prepared  by  ordinary 
plowing,  by  sub-surface  plowing  with  mold- 
boards  removed,  and  Jby  disking  alone.  The 
latter  method  was  employed  to  control  erosion 
and  runoff  of  water  by  leaving  crop  residues 
on  or  near  the  surface. 

The  contrast  in  crop  yields  was  striking. 
For  two  years  the  plowed  corn  plots  have  had 
the  highest  yields,  averaging  more  than  47 
bushels  an  acre.  Only  38  bushels  were  har¬ 
vested  from  the  sub-surface  plowed  area,  and 
34  bushels  from  the  disked  plot.  Similarly,  oats 
on  the  plowed  land  yielded  about  four  more 
bushels  to  the  acre  than  under  the  other  two 
methods.  Even  greater  differences  were  shown 
with  wheat:  the  plowed  plot  produced  30 
bushels  an  acre,  the  sub-surface  plowed  23 
bushels,  and  the  disked  land  only  19  bushels 
an  acre. 

Before  making  any  radical  changes  in 
farming  methods  which  have  generally  proven 
to  be  efficient,  profitable  and  satisfactory,  it 
is  always  wise  to  test  them  thoroughly  for 
practical  results. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  had  occasion  previously  to  commend 
you  on  the  general  high  quality  of  the  content 
of  your  magazine.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only 
farm  magazine  in  the  country  that  publishes 
with  tne  welfare  of  the  farmer  as  its  cardinal 
incentive.  I  wonder  whether  your  business  staff 
realizes  how  dependent  most  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  are  on  the  advertising  in  each  issue.  Many 
ot  us,  I  am  sure,  postpone  purchases  until  we 
see  the  needed  article  advertised  in  your  pages. 
It  is  a  criterion  of  fair  dealing. 

I  had  always  assumed  that  the  quiet,  even,  and 
unsensational  demeanor  of  your  editorials  (ex¬ 
cept  where  the  farmer  is  being  hornswoggled  — 
as  for  example,  the  Dairymen’s  League)  indicated 
a  Republican  attitude  down  the  line.  Your  editorial 
last  Fall,  supporting  a  Democratic  candidate,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  the  best  man  for  the 
job,  gave  further  evidence  of  your  having  no  axe 
to  grind  other  than  the  well-being  of  the  farmer. 

May  your  stature  increase.  j.  y. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  for  13  years  and,  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  milk  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is 
sold  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Market,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  their  operations.  The  report 
of  the  Erwin  Commission,  while  complete  as  to 
statistics,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  a  cure.  The  trouble  in  the  New  York  Market 
should  be  obvious  to  a  milk  administrator  after 
a  casual  study  of  this  report. 

Incidentally,  despite  the  fact  that  18-20  per  cent 
of  the  milk  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
originates  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  this 
Commission  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  Erwin 
Report,  nor  have  we  ever  been  requested  for  any 
data  or  statistics.  John  J.  Snyder,  Member 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 


Brevities ** 

“He  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come 
sed  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.”  Matt.  28:6. 

Disinflation  means  that  everyone  wants  the 
price  of  things  they  buy  to  go  down  and  have  the 
price  of  thing  they  sell  stay  up. 

Honey  is  plentiful.  Present  stocks  in  the  United 
States  total  over  71,000,000  pounds,  the  largest 
since  1942.  As  a  result  the  price  of  honey  has  de¬ 
clined  about  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  last 
year. 
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Touch-Control 


POUNDING ! 

STORMS  CAUSE  LEAKING  ROOFS 


When  storms  strike,  wind 
pressure  up  to  40  pounds  per 
square  foot  beats  and  pulls 
on  roofing,  causing  leaks  in 
weak  roofing  and  driving 
water  under  ordinary  seams* 


Result  —  costly  damage  to 
stored  crops  and  equipment... 
rotted  barn  timbers.  Be  sure 
your  roof  is  strong . . .  give  it 
the  strength  of  steel,  with  side 
laps  that  really  prevent  leakage. 


keep  crops ,  buildings,  equipment  safe  under 

STEEL-STRENGTH 
SUPER  # 

Channeldrain 

ROOFING 


ua.u.1,  cat.  of  r,  no.  t.tis.tst 


Rugged,  rust-resisting  steel... 
resists  tearing  at  nailing  points. 
Exclusive  lap  construction 
gives  double  security  against 
side  lap  leaks.  Cop-R-Loy  steel 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc 
. . .  resists  weather,  corrosion, 
lightning,  fire  and  time.  Ask 
your  Wheeling  dealer. 


WHEELING  WARE 

hand-dipped  for  tong  life! 

Better  galvanized  tubs,  Dub-L-Tubs 
(bath  tub  size)  pails,  baskets,  gar- 
bageand  feed  cans... because  they’re 
rugged  Wheeling  steel .  ^  .  armored 
with  Wheeling  special  resistant 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy,  each  piece  hand- 
dipped  after  it’s  made  to  rustproof 
every  seam  and  crevice.  Look  for  the 
famous  Wheeling  Red  Label. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  *  New  Orleans  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  St  Louis 


/  ‘ 


'  ■ 

t'ps-y  • 

% 


■  :>• .  ■■■ 
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The  heavy-duty  IH  A- 24  is  built  expressly  to  team  with  the 
Farmall  Super-A,  for  years  of  dependable  use.  So  are  19 
other  matched,  quick-change  implements  that  make  the  Farmall 
Super-A  an  all-purpose  tractor  on  any  diversified  farm  or  live¬ 
stock  ranch.  All  of  these  simplified  implements  respond  to  the 
magic  of  2-way  Farmall  Touch-Control. 

A  gopher  mound  or  a  rock  looms  ahead.  Just  drop  your  hand 
to  a  pencil-size  lever.  Farmall  Touch-Control  responds  to  your 
fingertip  touch,  lifts  the  cutter  bar  smoothly  over  the  obstruction, 
and  you  don’t  miss  a  lick.  But  if  the  mower  does  meet  something 
solid,  an  automatic  breakaway  lets  it  pivot  to  avoid  damage. 

It’s  a  rear  direct-connected  machine,  V-belt  driven  from  trac¬ 
tor  power  take-off.  The  strong,  heavy  drive  and  fly  wheel  shafts 
are  roller-bearing  mounted  to  conserve  power,  minimize  wear. 

Tall,  heavy  alfalfa,  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog’s  back— -yet  the  Farmall 
Super-A  with  A- 24  mower  scoots  along  to  cut  3  acres  per  hour. 
The  IH  A- 24  is  a  heavy-duty  mower,  built  for  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  in  heavy  hay  at  today’s  popular  tractor  working  speeds.  With 
the  7- foot  cutter  bar,  you  can  cut  up  to  40  acres  a  day. 

Ask  your  IH  dealer  about  the  Farmall  Super-A  and  the  full 
line  of  International  Harvester  hay  and  row-crop  equipment. 

INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


180  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  SlotgEf' 
fiyer/  Sunday  afternoon  over  NBQ 
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IN  FEED 


helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  offspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals 


TllO 


I 


I. 


Relieve  the  Constriction 
of  Sore,  Spider  or  Obstructed  Teats  with 

FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators 

Keep  Teat  Cana I  Open  Until  Healed 

Help  control  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading 
with  FLEX-O  Medicated  Dilators.  Pliable,  ab¬ 
sorbent  internal  dressings.  Packed  in  new,  im¬ 
proved  Antiseptic  Salve.  Scientifically  medicated 
to  aid  in  healing  damaged  tissues.  Carry  medica¬ 
tion  to  infectedarea.Widelyusedby  veterinarians. 
FOR  HARO  MILKERS 
FLEX-O  Dilators  tend  to  par¬ 
tially  relax  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  end  of  teat  canals.  Make 
milking  easier-cspecialiy  where 
teats  are  sore  or  infected. 

Available  in  regular  and  large  (.longer  and  wider) 
sizes -each  in  tin  of  24  Dilators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  package  of  FLEX-O  Dilators.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  enclose  50p!  and  write  for  trial  package  to: 

rJITlTCl  DA,RY  REMEDIES  CO. 

|  j  |  j  all  Montclair  3,  N.  J. 
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Pont  Sell  Me! 


Iter  Raise  Me 
7*  Without  Milk 

Why  be  short  sighted  and 
sell  good  calves  when  they'll  bring  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don’t 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  sir! 
Just  feed  ’em  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf 
Flakes  for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time, 
work  and  cost.  Prove  it  to  yourself 
. . .  get  a  bag  at  your  dealer  today! 

Write  for  Free  Book"How  to  Raise  Better  Calves" 


SIMPLEX  AA  ALIGNMENT  STALL 

has  been  built  especially  for 
the  dairyman  who  desires  the 
best  in  an  individual  cow 
stall.  Every  detail  has  been 
given  consideration  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  stall  to  give  quality, 
cow  comfort,  labor  saving  and 
convenience.  The  alignment 
feature  is  used  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  all  cows  can  be 
lined  up  to  the  gutter  —  a  step 
toward  sanitation  and  cleaner 

cows. 

□  I  am  building  a  new  bam. 

□  Remodeling. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following: 

□  Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

□  Utter  Carriers  and  Equipment. 

□  Ventilation. 

Simplex  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Marshlicld,Wis. 
HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  lnc„  Pascaek  Road,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y„  Write,  or  Phooe:  Nanuet,  N.  Y.  2063 


Y  WAY  TO 
D  CALVES 


At  hdwe.. 
dairy 
impl. 


FAIL  gets  milk  to 
Helps  prevent 
Save  time, 
remove  for 


Progress  in  Light  Horse  Breeding 


Light  horses  are  in  great  demand 
today  for  racing,  hunting,  show  ring 
competition,  and  pleasure  riding. 
Since  the  last  war  more  horses  are 
being  used  for  recreation  and  sport 
than  ever  before,  and  the  Genesee 
Valley  in  Western  New  York  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  most  important  breed¬ 
ing  center  for  this  type  in  the  East. 
The  breeding  industry  in  this  area 
is  now  being  carried  forward  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  previous  years 
because  of  demand  for  these  good 
horses.  This  soil  with  its  strong 
mineral  or  limestone  content  pro¬ 
duces  colts  with  the  speed  and 
stamina  which  are  required  for  show 
competition.  This  breeding  program 
is  carried  on  by  members  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Association 
(G.  V.  B.  A.).  Realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  showing  their  own  stock 
at  home,  the  members  recently 
bought  the  historic  Avon  Fair  Show 
Grounds  in  Livingston  County,  for 
racing  and  showing,  which  they  have 
renamed  Avon  Springs  Downs.  This 
was  the  scene  of  famous  trotting 
races  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but 
the  track  had  not  been  used  for  22 
years  until  racing  was  revived  there 
last  year. 

Successful  farmers  have  found  that 


couragement  to  buy  brood  mares 
from  the  best  racing  families  in 
America.  Other  stallions,  also 
available  for  breeding  and  all  bred 
in  the  purple,  include  Sailor  King  by 
Boatswain,  Go  Gino  by  Gino,  Capt. 
James  by  St.  James,  and  the  new 
addition  last  Fall  of  Tex  Martin  by 
Lancegaye-Justa  Sunbeam.  Tex  Mar¬ 
tin  won  about  $40,000  during  his 
racing  days  and  is  a  half  brother  to 
Cavalcade,  also  a  winner  of  $127,165; 
his  dam,  Justa  Sunbeam,  was  a  win¬ 
ner  at  two  and  three-year-old. 

For  many  years  Genesee  Valley 
light  horse  breeders  have  raised  out¬ 
standing  hunters  and  show  ring 
prospects,  but  in  the  past  decade  the 
demand  for  thoroughbred  hunters 
has  changed  the  breeding  picture. 
The  market  for  colts  has  improved 
because  they  can  be  sold  for  either 
racing  or  hunt.  Some  of  the  colts 
offered  at  the  Saratoga  sales  were 
bought  for  hunting  and,  since  they 
were  of  good  conformation,  due  to 
selective  breeding,  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  as  prospective  show  ring 
winners.  A  shortage  of  two  and  three- 
year-old  colts  for  sale  reflected  the 
big  demand  for  them. 

Because  Genesee  Valley  farmers 


Good- demand  for  thoroughbred  colts  to  be  used  as  hunters,  jumpers,  as  well 
as  for  racing  and  show  ring  exhibits,  is  providing  an  excellent  market  for 
the  surplus  light  horses  being  bred  by  farmer  members  of  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Assn,  of  Avon,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  This 
highly  intelligent  filly,  showing  excellent  conformation,  won  the  reserve 
championship  honors  at  the  1948  G.  V.  B.  A.  colt  show,  exhibited  by  John 
Hasler  and  Son  (John,  Jr.,  holding )  of  Avon. 


showing  their  livestock  stimulates 
more  interest  in  the  available  supply; 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  horse 
breeding  industry.  Racing  is  usually 
concentrated  near  the  large  cities, 
but  riding  to  hounds  is  a  popular 
sport  wherever  land  is  available  for 
the  purpose.  The  hunt  is  also  a  well 
established  sport  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  so  that  young  horses  can  be 
tried  by  prospective  purchasers.  Each 
Fall  the  G.  V.  B.  A.  stages  its  own 
colt  show,  always  held  at  the  old 
fair  grounds.  There,  last  Fall,  the 
event  was  held  for  the  first  time  in 
its  32  years  of  operation  on  grounds 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  pride  of  ownership  has 
brought  about  a  new  setting  for  the 
show  ring  and  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  showing  of  colts  and  other  brood 
stock.  Numerous  excellent  entries 
were  brought  before  the  judges  in  the 
two  day  competition  which  attracted 
a  record  attendance. 

This  light  horse  breeding  industry 
has  been  built  up  by  the  farmer 
members  of  G.  V.  B.  A.  with  the  help 
of  the  Jockey  Club  Breeding 
Bureau’s  outstanding  thoroughbred 
stallions  at-  the  Lookover  stallion  sta¬ 
tion  at  Avon,  or  of  those  quartered 
with  custodians  in  the  adjoining 
countryside.  Consequently,  members 
of  the  G.  V.  B.  A.,  for  less  than  $20, 
are  able  to  breed  their  approved 
mares  to  such  famous  stallions  as 
Omaha  by  Gallant  Fox-Flambino,  a 
triple  crown  winner  which  has  sired 
colts  that  won  $944,218  on  the 
American  Turf;  and  also  to  Tourist 
by  Son-In-Law-Touraine  with  a 
record  of  winnings  by  his  colts  of 
$493,934.  This  has  given  a  great  en¬ 


have  kept  their  brood  stock  up  to 
meet  this  market  demand,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thoroughbred  mares  entered 
last  Fall  in  the  colt  show  showed 
such  a  marked  increase  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  brood  mares 
were  divided  into  light,  middle  and 
heavyweight  classes  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  better  judging.  Entries  in  this 
show  proved  that  this  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  move  with  15  lightweight 
thoroughbred  mares,  and  20  colts  out 
of  lightweight  mares  competing  for 
show  ring  honors.  In  the  middle  and 
heavyweight  division  entries,  the 
nine  mares  and  10  colts  furnished 
proof  that  thoroughbred  mares  are 
an  important  part  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Breeding  program;  also  that 
over  a  period  of  years  these  farmers 
have  acquired  some  of  the  best  blood 
stock  in  the  United  States. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  successful  farming  is. 
When  the  members  of  the  G.  V.  B.  A. 
bought  a  32-acre  tract  of  level  farm 
land  for  their  own  training  and 
showing,  they  proved  that  they  were 
good  businessmen.  At  one  meeting 
they  raised  over  four  times  the  cost 
of  the  land.  Their  first  amateur  race 
meeting  and  show  last  year  provided 
a  profit  of  about  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  the  land.  Moreover,  the  coopera¬ 
tive  assistance  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  in  getting  the  land  in  shape  for 
this  event,  has  placed  them  in  very 
good  financial  position.  Despite  high 
labor  and  material  costs,  these  farm¬ 
ers  have  worked  together  and  made 
phenomenal  progress  during  their 
first  year  as  owners  of  their  own 
track  and  show  grounds. 

Amos  L.  Horst 


HOLSTEINS 


300  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sell  at  Auction 

E ARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y 

46  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  on  Rt  12  b 

TUES.,  MAY  3  —  WED.,  MAY  I 

The  240th  in  tills  famous  series,  and  the  26th 
Annual  Maytime  sale,  animals  consigned  from  qo 
leading  herds  of  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  heifers  examinod  for  pregnancy 
milkers  mastitis  tested,  many  eligible  for  shin! 
ment  Into  any  State.  y 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
75  Heifers  Duo  in  Fall 
75  Yearlings,  ready  to  breed 
25  Senior  Heifer  Calves 
25  Bulls  ready  for  service 
It’s  a  super  event  —  heifers  of  best  blood  lines 
and  quality.  You  can  buy  animals  to  suit  vonr 
pocket  book  with  the  assurance  of  every  protection 
Tlie  offering  is  so  large  there  Is  certain  to  he 
many  real  buying  opportunities.  Come  to  this 
Sale  regardless  of  distance.  Think  of  being  able  te 
make  your  selections  from  300  head  all  selling  tn 
two  days.  Competent  truckmen,  ready  to  move  vonr 
purchases  promptly.  Only  the  prestige  of  Earlvilu 
could  assemble  so  many  Registered  Holstelns  for 
an  event  of  this  kind.  Now  that  the  opportunity  to 
made  possible  for  you,  be  sure  you  attend.  Largo 
complete,  pedigreed  catalogs  at  the  ringside  Sam 
In  big  auditorium.  Bring  your  neighbors  and 
friends.  Sale  starts  each  morning  at  lO’OO  a  m 
hot  dinner  at  noon. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


—  AN  ESTATE  DISPERSAL _ 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23 

At  II  A.  M. 

NORMAN  CHAPMAN  ESTATE,  their  farm  3 
miles  east  of  GENESEE,  PA.,  on  Route  244  only 
10  miles  south  of  Wollsvllle,  N.  Y.  on  Boute  19 

50  —  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  50 

(45  Registered  —  5  Grades) 

T.B  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  can  go  anywhere 
14  da  lighters  of  “Gold  Medal"  sire,  OSBORN- 
DALE  SIR  OLIVER.  ORMSBY  KING.  16  Fall 
Cows  —  12  Spring  Cows  —  15  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  —  7  Heifer  Calvos.  Herd  Sire  of  high 
testing  proven  ancestry  sells  with  12  beautiful 
daughters.  Machinery  and  Equipment  self  in 
forenoon.  Cattle  at  I  P.  M.  Lunch  served 
NORMAN  CHAPMAN  ESTATE,  Owner 
GENESEE,  PA. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  AUCTION,  THURS.,  APRIL  28 
30  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  -  30 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood 
vaccinated  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL.,  of  the  noted 
Y-  O.  DYGERT  herd  at  his  farm,  outskirts  of 
SPRINGY  ILLE,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  at  57  Elk  St.,  18 
miles  south  of  Hamburg  on  Route  219.  19  Cows,  nearlv 
all  recently  fresh:  8  Bred  &  Open  Heifers:  3  Bulls 
two  of  service  age,  including  4%  Rag  Annie  sire 
A  leading  CTA  herd.  Cows  milking  over  70  lbs.  a  day 
rich  In  Rag  Apple  breeding,  outstanding  for  type' 
Every  cow  in  herd  has  milked  over  10,000  lbs.  on  2  time’ 
Sale  at  <2:30  P.  M„  held  In  large  comfortable  tent, 
rt.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer,  Mexic<x,N.Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  SALE - 

CAT  JH'RD  annual  U  S  0 

may  7,  Fair  Grounds,  MIDDLETOWN.  N  Y 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  75 

ApcmiUtKl.  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
many  eligible  for  Now  Jersey  and  other  States.  All 
selected  from  leading  herds  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Fresh  cows  —  close  springers  — 
bred  heifers  —  open  heifers  —  service  age  bulls  — ■ 
heifer  calves.  HALLOCK  H.  GEROW. 

Chairman  Sales  Committee,  Washlngtonville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  #£,M“:s:r  Mexico,  N.Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 

ufaSoiiD^RIL  n7oatD  *'  AM-  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
yA'v,,BU.RG'  °"u-  s-  Rt>ute  20.  and  14  miles  south  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Personally  selected  by  Adrian  Personius.  40  Fresh  & 
Springers  —  6  Bred  Heifers  —  Many  with  heifer 

calves.  Sevoral  due  at  sale  time  or  early  Fall.  10 
Open  Heifers  —  4  Service  Bulls.  All  from  Accredited 
tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis 
charts,  treated  against  shipping  fever.  Take  advantage 
of  this  rare  opportunity.  LEON  PIQUET, 

Chairman  Sale  Committee,  East  Aurora.  N  Y. 
-  . ,  „„„  R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

SHORTHORN  SALE 

MAY1  12,  1949  —  BUTLER,  PA. 
BUTLER  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
30  Miles  North  of  Pittsburgh 

SO  HEAD  50 

9:00  A.  M.  SHOW  AND  JUDGING 
1:00  P,  M.  SALE  —  SCOTCH  AND 
POLLED  SHORTHORNS 

Write  for  Catalog 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

F.  W.  SMALSTIG,  Secretary 
925  Constance  St.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


>r  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
lorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
an  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
oducing  milk  and  meat  from  homo- 
own  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

rm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  — — ■  ■  — 

ilking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  $1*00:  $2.00  per 
ar;  3  yourn,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
pMr<  1199  SflIITH  IINIHN  •  CHICAGO  S.  ILIINOI# 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  SHOW  AND  SALE 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  —  May  2  and  3 
38  Impressive  Bulls  —  68  Magnificent  Females 
The  tops  of  America's  most  famous  herds — most  effi¬ 
cient  beef  cattle— greatest  weight  In  shortest  feeding 
period.  WHITE  FOR  CATALOG.  Ask  about  our 
free  freight  offer,  _ 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  DEPT.  BN, 
U.  S.  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


—REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS- 

The  beef  and  milk  cattle.  Heifera  and  bull  calves  Wit 
of  Grand  Champion  Brookslde  Commodore  and  dams  of 
the  Anderson  breed.  Inquiries  and  Inspection  Invited. 

NETHEK  SPRINGS  FARM,  F.  P.  DeWitt.  Prop. 
P.  0.  Box  161.  Mail  op  at.  N.  Y.  Phone  Mahopae  602 


7h  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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auctioneer 

Experienced,  energetic,  for  SALE  BAHN  or  AUC¬ 
TION  MART.  Any  location,  will  work  on  commission 
or  straight  fee.  Sound  knowledge  live  stock,  antiques, 
general  merchandise.  Excellent  references.  Available 
immediately.  BOX  0801,  Rural 'New-Yorker. 

" - SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment,  good  rugged  Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  wks.  $11.00  each;  8-9  wks.  $11.75.  Shipping 
days:  Monday  through  Thursday  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Safe 
arrival  at  your  depot  as  represented. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  -  BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE  -  CHESTER;  FEW  DUROC  CROSSES. 
6  weeks  $10.00:  7-8  weeks  JII.CO:  9-10  weeks  $12.00. 
12  weeks  started  shoats,  $17.50  each.  YORKSH I  RE- 
CHESTER  BOARS  for  service.  50-75  lbs.  $25:  85-100 
lbs.  $35;  125-150  lbs.  $50.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.  0.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  $10  each:  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Wobum  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  on  approval. 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75c  extra  if 
desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11:  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Brices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYR  LAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  Unrelated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y . 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods. 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

HAMPSHIRES 

Fall  Boar  Pigs  from  winning  herd  at  1948  Pennsylvania 
State  Hampshire  Show.  Improved  bloodlines.  Double 
treated.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 

EAST  EARL,  Route  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES:  8-10  week  pigs,  either 
sex  $18.  to  $20.  Inoculation  $1.  extra.  A  few  bred  Sows 
at  $ICO.  LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEM  IN GTON,  N.  J. 

-REG.  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS— 

Ready  for  spring  service,  pleasing  type  and  selected 
from  good  litters  and  excellent  blood  lines.  Priced 
from  $50.00  up.  Write  us  for  information. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS. 

R.  I,  LANCASTER,  PA.  Phone  Landisvllle  2081 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  ALSO  BLACK  PIGS 
100  Head.  Service  Boars,  Sows,  Ready  to  Ship. 

C.  W.  HiLLMAN,  V1NCCNT0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  It.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 

qu^t.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 

W.  E  REASONER  *.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  BRED  SOWS  and  GILTS; 

TAMWORTHS  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
W.  H.  PRICE  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


priced. 


UREBUED  COClvEK  I’l'I’S  AM)  IKK.S. 
Non  R.-gistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  Registered  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  the  Healthy, 
Affectionate,  Intelligent  kind.  JUST-A-GLEN 
COLLIE  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  WELLSVILLE,  PA. 


- REGISTERED  BLACK  SCOTTIE  KENNEL - 

FOUR  MATRONS.  ONE  BRED,  ONE  MALE. 
ORA  WEED,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 


A.  K.  C.  PUPPIES  —  Scottish  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Irish  Setteis.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registered,  6  Wks.  champion 
sire,  obedience  dam;  $25-$50.  K.  STAINTON, 
CENTRAL  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Highland  Mills  2291 


AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


- -  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND.  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*Tr"Yt“t"V*ri 


Clm-Ln n.. — From  heel  drivers,  Arthur 

o nepnerti  Hups  i>«K«ibJmietionN.y. 


NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  Black  and  White.  $10. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  ROUTE  1.  ATHENS,  PA. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANGUS 
SALE 

Sat.,  May  7th 

1:00  P.  M. 


GUERNSEY  SALE  PAVILION 


6  miles  East  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  on  Rt.  30 

SECOND  ANNUAL 

Brandywine  Angus  Breeders’  Sale 

6  BULLS  60  FEMALES 

From  18  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited  herds 
Good  Foundation  Cows  and  Heifers 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay 
Some  Outstanding  Show  Animals 
A  credit  to  any  fitted  show  and  sale. 
Herd  Sire  Prospects 

Some  yearlings,  others  ready  for  heavy 
service.  Write  for  Catalog 


HAROLD  CLUM,  Sale  Mgr. 

R.  D.  2  Pottstown,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED 

BLACK  ANGUS  HERD 

• 

Champion  Bull;  Three  Top 
Pedigreed  Cows;  Four  Bred 
Heifers 


VINCENT  FITZGERALD 
Stanfordviile,  New  York 

FARMS  BOMBURST 

Our  Bull  offering  supported  by  6  good  type 
females  of  choicest  breeding. 

ITHACA  APRIL  30th 

HAGAN  FARMS 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


BREEDING  HERD  of  YOUNG  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
PUREBREDS.  3  year  old  bull  sired  by  Bandolier’s 
Barbarian.  9  three  year  old  cows,  2  old  cows  and  2 
heifers,  all  to  calve  in  late  Spring  —  Briarcliff  and 
Kenridge  blood  lines.  5  open  heifers  bom  last  Spring. 

Price  $6,900.  Write  or  Telephone 
J.  L.  ROESCH,  150  BROADWAY,  _  N.  Y.  C. 

WOrth  4-2389  for  inspection  data. 


ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS 

T.  15.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified.  Magic  Master, 
Pride  Eric  and  Barbara  Comeller  Breeding, 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl,  Route  I,  Penna. 


For  sale  or  trade,  14  Head  REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 
for  REG.  GUERNSEY  CATTLE.  WM.  SAVOLSKIS, 
R.  D.  2.  GROVE  CITY,  PA.  PHONE  5003  R-4 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

WAYNE  COUNTY’S 
Third  Annual  Sale 

To  be  Held  at  Palmyra  Fair  Grounds, 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y.,  MAY  6,  1949 

50  FEMALES  50 

Fresh  and  Springing'  Young  Cows,  Bred 
Heifers  and  4  Young  Bulls. 

Also  dispersal  of  a  Guernsey  Herd  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  milkers.  Some  fresh — some 
due.  17  Heifers  and  1  Herd  Sire  4  years 
old.  Cattle  T.B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Tested 
30  days  before  Sale.  Vaccinated  Shipping 
Fever.  Catalogues  Only  On  Request. 

C.  M.  HEPBURN,  Sales  Mgr. 

ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK 


ATTEND  THE  WAYNE  CO.  GUERNSEY  SALE 

PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK,  MAY  6,  1949 

TAltB ELL  GALLANT  RENA,  bom  Dec.  2,  1947,  is 
consigned.  Dam  mad©  8562  M  469  F  Jr.  2  365  C  2x, 
on  retest  In  70  days  has  3592  M  150  F  5  yrs.  and  is 
granddaughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  World  Record 
Sire,  and  Royal  Lenda  20508  M  1109  F,  World  Record 
Dam.  Sire  is  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta 
607  F  Jr.  3  5  A.  R.  daughters,  and  grandson  of 
Foremost  Prediction,  101  A.  R.  daughters. 
TABRELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

EASTLEIGH  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

HEIFER  and  BULL  CALVES  Usually  Available 

MAY  ROSE  SEQUEL  BREEDING 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  BANGS  VACCINATED 
Framingham  Centre, _ Massachusetts 

FOR  SALE:  Sons  of  McDonald  Farms  Tarfcell 

8  daughters  on  test  —  he  by  McDonald  Farms  Dis¬ 
tinction  16  A.  R.  daughters,  out  of  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta  607  F  Jr.  3,  5  A.R.  daughters.  Dams  —  high 
producing  daughters  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  146  A.R, 
daughters  including  2  World  Record  and  2  Class  Leaders. 
An  outstanding  combination  for  type  and  production. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithvilla  Flats.  N.Y. 


-  YOUNG  COWS  FOR  SALE  - 

Sired  by  Douglaston  Baron  Rossmoredle  by  Douglaston 
Crown  Prince  and  out  of  Douglaston  King's  Rosalind 
with  16236M,  940F  in  C.C.) 

WOODWARD  SHAW,  GL0VERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
Farm  on  East  State  Street 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


RJBOISTHRED  PERCH EBON  MARES  &  GELDINGS 
Blacks,  Greys.  OWEN  ENSIGN,  SALEM,  NEW  YORK 


Here’s  a  Sample  of  What’s  Selling 


155  HEAD 
AYRSHIRE 
DISPERSAL 

RALPH  E.  LEWIS  FARM,  MOOERS,  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  April  25,  1949,  At  10:00  A.  M. 

*  Herd  has  qualified  for  7  Constructive  Breeder  Awards  * 

**  7-year  H.T.  ave.  of  10.363  lbs.  Milk  4.1%  427  lbs.  Fat** 

59  COWS,  11-lst-CALF  HEIFERS,  23  BRED  HEIFERS,  26  YEARLINGS, 

25  HEIFER  CALVES,  11  BULLS. 

Ilfs  one  of  the  breed’s  best  herds.  Four  Approved  and  several  proven  sires  have  been  used.  The 
herd  has  been  on  continuous  Herd  Test.  Type  classified  and  10  excellent  cows  sell.  Many  really  great 
cuw  families  have  been  developed.  Herd  is  100%  vaccinated.  37  cows  at  maturity;  32  cows  and 
first  calf  heifers  in  the  mature  vaccinated  unit  were  vaccinated  as  calves.  85  head  of  young  cattle 
and  bulls  in  the  calfhood  vaccinated  and  Bangs  Approved  unit.  Herd  blood  tested  within  30  days. 
Complete  line  of  farm  machinery,  including  KH  baler,  I’upec  field  harvester,  3  tractors,  sells  April  26th. 
Two  farms  of  293  acres  and  115  acres  will  be  sold  at  auction  that  day  if  not  sold  previously. 

For  Catalog  Write 


TOM  P. WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23  1:00  P.  M. 

FAIRGROUNDS  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

A.KTOUS  -  HEREFORD 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  breeders  and  extension  beef  specialists. 

They  come  from  11  (eleven)  counties. 

Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o’clock  sale  day. 

100  HEIFERS  —  YEARLINGS  —  A  few  two-year  olds.  Mostly  Open  — 
Some  of  older  ones  bred.  T,  B.  Free  —  Vaccinated  for  Bang’s  disease. 
Inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

Sale  Sponsored  by 

N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project  (The  same  fanner 
breeders,  Co.  Agents,  Producers,  and  Cornell  mien  who  operate  the  Fall  Feeder  and 

Breeder  Sale  at  Palmyra). 

RAY  WATSON  —  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 

Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacey  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  N  Y  ) 

Wr.te  for  free  catalog  from  N.  Y.  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


BRONNER  FARMS, Inc. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Wed.,  May  4,  10  A.  M. 

Farm  Located  1  Mile  off  Rt.  167  About 
5  Miles  Towards  Dolgeville  from 
Little  Falls. 

80  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

14  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Of  the  Ayrsliires  there  are  50  Cows,  16  Bred 
Heifers,  11  Open  Heifers,  4  Bulls.  12  fresh 
at  sale  time,  11  due  in  May,  7  in  June,  6  in 
July;  others  later.  Bred  heifers  are  due  in  Oct.. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Herd  has  always  been  headed  by 
top  sires — principally  of  the  highly  regarded 
l’enshurst  Red  Star  breeding.  All  cattle  vac¬ 
cinated.  Herd  under  state  calfhood  vaccination 
program.  In  addition  the  herd  has  been  T.  15. 
and  bloodtested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE;  EQUIPMENT 

Two  adjoining  farms  of  about  200  acres  each 
with  two  complete  sets  of  buildings.  Buildings 
are  substantial  and  are  equipped  with  electricity 
and  good  water  systems.  Farms  will  be  offered 
at  auction  on  May  4th  as  one  unit  or  separately 
at  a  reasonable  upset  price,  if  not  sold  prior  to 
sale  date.  Certain  modem  machinery,  tools, 
horses  and  equipment  used  in  operation  of  these 
two  large  farms  will  be  sold. 

Terms  For  Sale  of  Cattle  and  Equip¬ 
ment  are  Cash.  Further  Terms  of  Sale 
will  be  Announced  at  the  Time  and 
Place  of  Sale 

SALE  UNDER  COVER;  LUNCH  AT 
THE  SALE 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Servic#  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


1 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 


Mtn  Annual  New  tngiaml  Ayrshire  Club.  In¬ 
vitational  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton. 
Mass.,  Sat..  April  30th.  36  Cows,  8  Bred  HeiferS. 
5  Yearlings,  5  CaSvos,  5  Bulls.  A  great  lot.  All 
TB  and  blood  tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


1 

\ 


loin  Norman  heduction  Sale;  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 
Sat.,  May  7,  1949.  32  cows,  17  bred  heifers,  1 
yearling,  2  heifer  calves.  20  head  descended  from 
the  approved  Penshurst  Red  Star.  Bred  heifers 
due  this  fall.  Cows  in  all  stages.  Offering  100% 
vaccinated  and  negative  and  tested  for  TB  and 
Bangs  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE” 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  *  Brandon,  Vt. 


1 


HEREFORD S 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSN. 

Annual  Show  and  Sale 
„  ,  may  7,  1949 

Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 
Ithaca,  New  York 

40  FEMALES  6  BULLS 

Bred  &  open  heifers  —  Mostly  service  age 
Mostly  Bangs.  Vaccinated 

POLLED  and  HORNED 

From  leading  herds  in  New  York 
New  England  and  Maryland.  ’ 
Eugene  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y.  is  do¬ 
nating  a  heifer  to  be  sold  at  Sale  Pro- 
ceeds  to  be  given  to  Carl  Memorial. 
Show  10  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M.  D.S.T. 
For  Catalogue  Write 

ROBERT  J.  GENDRAUX,  Sale  Mgr. 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK  * 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds 
ShMtharn^lrteers  ^available  h"d 

PLYMOUTH.  BOAHC,H0RACH  PHONE;  54 

REGISTERED  HEREF0RDSL”, 

YEARLING  bulls  and  heifers 


SALE 


SHEEP 

•  TRIO  KARAKUL  SHEEP  $100.  • 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 
MEDINA _  =•:  NEW  York 


HOLSTEINS 


SAI™r^rH^£-COuU>v&  S0N  HOLSTEIN  DISPER- 

burgh,GaC  ReuNte  I08,  'moT 

ii- j’ •  •«* 

sires  with  lo.WiO  thr°U  h  te2’ 

Jr3  2?  4' 11 

milking  up  to  94  lbs  daily  A^hmvJ8  ,t>aternaI  sisters 

_ RABBITS _ 

E 'is  ^dg?oTO  a 

they*  recei^daBetter<RabhU3,,<thanItheyI  expect^*  ^‘names 

furnished."  K ELSIE  AGOR,  M^op^Falh’  N?  y! 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin  litei-a,,, 
ruDbn  guide,  25c.  HartmaT Enterortse*  New  ClS!" 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS  —  For  pets  and  profits  raise  tame,  odor¬ 
less  Hamsters.  Selected  breeders  $5.00  Dair  twp 
HAMSTERS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  sW 
J.  M.  GRABER,  HAPPY  VALLEY  FUR  FARM 
GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

GOATS  - 

DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale:  SAANEN  DOES,  reason- 

J  yscANNELI  A  nt  Stu^uWnt9  1or  Particulars. 
J.  SCANNELLA,  HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Five  new  50T  Intemation  Hay  Balers  $2250  delivered 

Forty-five  T  International  Balers  $1600. 

New  Holland  Balers  $2150.  Moline  Bale-o-Matic  $2650 
BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA.  Phone:  838 


CONNECTICUT  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  SALE 

DURHAM,  CONN.  APRIL  30,  1949 

35  Top  Open  and  Bred  Hellers 


of  foundation  quality.  A  few  good  young  bulls  for  breed  promotional  work 

All  from  dams  over  400  lbs.  fat. 

SALE  COMMITTEE 

J.  D.  WARNER  J.  HANCHET  TAYLOR  FRITZ  SCHAEFER 

Southbury  Litchfield  New  Milford 
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COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
^  thousands  of  times! 


ALL-VEGETABLE 

,  €  LAXATIVE 

- 


NATURE’S  REMEDY  (NR)  TAB¬ 
LETS — A  purely  vegetable  laxative  to 
relieve  constipation  without  the  usual 
griping,  sickening,  perturbing  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  does  not  cause  a  rash.  Try 
NR — you  will  see  the  difference.  Un¬ 
coated  or  candy  coated — their  action 
is  dependable,  thorough,  yet  gentle  as 
millions  of  NR’s  have  proved.  Get  a 
25c  box  and  use  as  directed. 


FUSSY  STOMACH? 
RELIEF  FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 
GAS  AND 
HEARTBURN 


FOR 
THE  TUMMYI 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS 

.  .  .  even  if  you’ve  never 
sewn  before! 

Plentiful  Quality  Materi¬ 
als  plus  10  Smart  Patterns 
with  Easy-to-Follow  In¬ 
structions,  Costs  only  .  .  . 

$|9-5  COMPLETE 
Just  Snip  and  Hem 

Fancy  seamless  pure  cotton 
knit  material  that’s  WASH¬ 
ABLE.  Specify  Navy, 
“fr'  Brown,  Light  Blue  or  Red 

)A  Design  on  light  Beige 

JW  background.  TAKES  BUT 

T\  AN  HOUR  to  create  dress 

O  for  sport  or  daytime  wear. 

DON’T  DELAY.  SEND  TODAY! 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

QUALITY  HOME  PRODUCTS 

Dept.  R,  210  E.  68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


“ The  Resurrection  and  the  Life 99 

And  now  the  crocus  breaks  the  sod,  and  now  the  bird  gives  voice  to  song 
Confirming  human  faith  in  God  beyond  the  Winter  season  long. 

For  after  sleep  there  comes  this  hour,  to  fill  the  heart  with  certainty: 
From  earth’s  dark  tomb  there  sprang  a  flower,  the  faith  that  rose  from 
Calvary. 

Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Photo:  Lynwood  M.  Chace,  Providence,  R.  L 
Devoted,  hut  a  Vttle  weary,  Mother  Blue  Jay  surveys  her  hungry  brood. 
Like  Oliver  Twist ,  their  constant  cry  is  “More!” 


X  -  SELLING  -  <  ► 

::  MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS  |j 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
o  <► 

i  >  For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to:  <  ’ 

<  ’  Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso.  \  ’ 

t  >  1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa.  <  ► 


RUG  WOOLENS  SOLD  BY  SIZE  AND  COLOR 

All  new  100%  Woolens  64  In.  long.  Black,  Brown, 
Camels,  Dark  Green,  Navy,  Medium  and  Dark  Gray, 
Mixed  Tweeds,  Mixed  Worsted  1%  In. -3  in.  at  35c 
per  lb.  3V6  -  9  in.  50e;  9  in.  and  over  75*.  All  bright 
pastel  colors  and  White  except  yellow  and  purple 
1%  -  3  in.  at  50e;  3%  -  9  in.  at  70e;  9  In.  and  over 
90c.  Hookers  mixed  color  strips  %  - 1  In.  Irregular 
lengths  at  25c.  Postage  is  extra. 

MINIUM  ORDER  FIVE  POUMD8 
Large  selection  Woolens  and  Worsteds  for  suits,  coats, 
dresses  at  low  Mill  Prices. 

A8HAW0G  MILL.  GROTON.  CONNECTICUT 


PURE— IMPORTED— SELECTED 
Gallon  $11.33  —  Quart  $2.99 
Pint  $1.66  —  Half  Pint  95c 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  C.O.D.’# 

RICHFIELD  SERVICE 

11  VARICK  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


UriJITC  CU1RTC  Expertly  tailored  of  fine 
Tl  HI  1  Hi  OnilY  1  u  Sanforized  broadcloth,  227 
threads  per  square  inch.  Regular  collar  attached, 
pocket,  full  cut.  New  low  price  3  for  $8.75.  6  for 
$17.00,  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Plantation  Shirt  Co.,  Box  414,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


BAG-O-BUTTONS  ! 


Over  300  plastic  buttons,  assorted  colors,  patterns, 
sizes  ranging  from  %"  to  1%".  $1.00  Postpaid. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Belt  Buckle  Bonus. 

MARWOODE,  BOX  1502.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  O.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  O. 


PARACHUTES,  WHITE  HEAVV  NYLON  OR  PURE 
SILK.  Brand  New.  65  Sq.  yards  of  material  plus  5,000 
feet  of  nylon  crochet  cord:  $15.95.  SIX  PARACHUTE 
PANELS  (16  sq.  yards):  $4.95.  Free  Instruction 
Patterns  included.  AMERICAN  AGENCY, 

799-R  Broadway,  New  York  3,  New  York 


BARGAINS— Cotton  Goods.  Send  dime  for  samples  re¬ 
presenting  40  Spring-Summer  patterns.  Deduct  dime 
when  ordering.  Colebrook  Mills  Outlet,  Colebrook  52,  Conn 


DISH  TOWELS  —  I4*'xl 7’,  white  only.  Bargain  price 
$1.00  per  dozen.  Check,  money  order  or  C.O.O.  accepted 
plus  postage,  RAND  FABRICS,  1441  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATW00D8 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


f 

The  Little  Brown  House 


The  past  month  has  seen  the  first 
robins  again,  and  smoke  rose  from 
the  sugar  houses  for  a  month  before 
that.  While  one  sugar  maker  tells 
you  that  he  had  already  made  by 
middle  March  as  much  syrup  as  in 
last  year’s  whole  season,  another 
says  he  made  very  little.  Thus  the 
peculiar  Winter  made  a  peculiar  flow 
of  sap.  Sugar  orchards  with  south 
and  east  exposures  were  extra  early, 
while  north  and  west  lots  yielded 
Nature’s  finest  sweet  at  the  Usual 
time. 

Another  result  of  the  Winter  just 
past  was  disappointment  to  the  ski 
enthusiasts  —  only  three  or  four 
weekends  could  be  called  fair  —  a 
great  financial  loss  to  owners  and 
workers. 

So  far  no  one  has  written  me  of 
a  real  owl  pet  but  a  friend  reported 
a  great  snowy  or  Arctic  owl  that 
came  to  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
Winter  of  ’47  and  made  his  home  in 
a  high  church  spire  from  which  he 
looked  like  a  small  bird  to  those  be¬ 
low.  The  owl  lived  on  the  city’s  birds. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  family  story 
of  our  early  pioneer  folk.  It  was  a 
great  day  then  when  a  boy  could  be 
trusted  to  take  his  father’s  muzzle 
loading  shotgun  and  go  forth  into 
the  woods  alone  hunting.  It  was  the 
sign  that  he  was  nearly  a  man  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  care  for 
himself  or  the  family  in  emergencies. 
Though  I  never  knew  the  lad  per¬ 
sonally  we  will  call  him  Samuel. 

Sam  took  the  family  shotgun  one 
Winter’s  afternoon  and  went  into  the 
forest,  with  a  firm  determination  to 
bring  home  something  in  the  line  of 
game  to  prove  he  was  indeed  grown. 
Farther  and  farther  he  went  peering 
cautiously  through  the  giant  ever¬ 
greens  and  high  up  into  the  tops. 
Finally,  in  one,  he  discerned  an  ob¬ 
ject.  With  every  muscle  tense,  Sam 
pulled  the  trigger.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  a  bit,  what  he  saw  coming 
down  was  something  white  floating 
noiselessly  nearer  and  nearer,  look¬ 
ing  bigger  and  bigger  to  the  wide- 
eyed  boy.  Terrified  he  turned  and 
fled,  stumbling  and  running  until  he 
reached  home.  When  at  last  he 
could  speak  in  answer  to  the  family's 
questions.  Sam  said  in  half  sobs: 
“I  shot  a  cherubim!” 


Poor  lad.  Luckily  the  father  was 
an  understanding  man;  maybe  he 
was  a  man  who  could  even  remem¬ 
ber  he  used  to  be  a  boy.  Quietly  re¬ 
loading  the  gun,  he  accepted  the  boy 
as  a  comrade  with,  “Let’s  go  and 
see.” 

Hurrying  along  father  and  son 
entered  the  forest  where  they  moved 
silently,  for  there  could  be  no  telling 
what  wounded  thing  they  might 
finally  encounter.  There  at  the  foot 
of  the  tallest  pine  lay  a  magnificent 
snowy  white  owl.  We  who  know  the 
beauty  of  these  Arctic  birds  cannot 
blame  the  boy  of  yesterday  who 
thought  it  was  an  angel. 

And  we  who  know  the  beauty  of 
understanding  between  father  and 
son  say:  God  bless  such  fathers. 
After  all,  this  is  the  Eastertide. 

Mother  Bee 


Novel  Porch  Gardens 

Two  round  cream  separator  tanks, 
no  longer  usable  for  holding  the  milk, 
when  painted  green  to  match  the  trim 
on  a  white  farmhouse  and  placed  on 
the  porch,  make  novel  but  effective 
flower  containers.  First  fill  them  at 
bottom  with  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel 
and  broken  glass  with  good  garden 
soil  on  top.  A  mixture  of  pink  and 
white  petunias  planted  in  the  tanks 
provides  a  beautiful  porch  garden. 
Another  Spring  they  can  hold  pansies 
for  a  change. 

It  is  well  to  empty  the  tanks  of 
soil  after  freezing  weather  comes. 
Clean  them  out  and  keep  them  dry 
until  time  to  plant  them  again.  This 
means  less  repainting  from  year  to 
year.  mrs.  f.  b. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  — 
and  are  still  coming  —  to  this  H.  & 

G.  Exchange  in  reply  to  the  nine 
women  whose  items  appeared  here 
in  March  19,1949  issue.  If  you  wrote 
to  these  ladies,  please  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  answer  you.  They 
are  more  than  busy,  I  can  assure  you, 
keeping  up  with  their  R.  F.  D. 

And  so  are  we!  Nevertheless  it  is 
fun;  and  each  day  we  forward  all 

H.  &  G.  letters  received.  Good  luck 

to  one  and  all.  p.  s. 


$12.95 


April  16,  1949 

f  PAINT  IT  NOW! 

AS  EASY  TO  HANDLE 
AS  A  PAINT  BRUSH 
AND  TWICE  AS  FAST 

NEW  ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 

At  last — an  electric  sprayer  _ 

for  the  home  that’s  easy  to  use.  Ideal  for  naintln,. 
fenders,  garden  furniture,  walls.  1 

Use  it  for  spraying 
insecticide,  moth-  A  III  it 
proofing,  light  oil,  URL  I 
etc.  110  V.  A.  C. 

H  Comes  complete  with 

.'-Tv  Ami  full  instructions. 

GUARANTEED 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  and  Save  Postane 

VjL  C.  SM00KE 

WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
YOUR  Cellar  DRY 

IABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
efc.  Has  year  'round 
vse.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  '/» 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50 

1.  R.  It.  LABAW  4  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


Prevent  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces  insurance 
rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW.  Representatives 
in  your  county. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.  INC., 
li  North  Pearl  Street  Albany  7,  New  York 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  taciory. 
proof,  complete  with 
foreements.  8  ounce. 
Size  8 
$ 


6x  8 
8x  9 
9x12 
9x16 
10x18 


Oz. 
2.88 
4.32 
6.48 
8.64 
10.80 
PAINTER’S 
Money- back 


6c 
12  Oz. 
$  3.84 
5.76 
8.64 
11.52 
14.40 
DROP 


Save  50%.  Brand  now,  water 
all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein 
ounce, 

8  Oz. 

$16.12 


Foot.  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 


18.00 

23.04 

24.00 

36.00 

9x12. 


8c  Foot. 
12  Oz. 
$20.16 
24.00 
30.72 
32.00 
48.00 
$4.32 


guarantee.  C.  0.  O.  orders 


accented.  Send  fnr  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  §  S  1beps 

351  W.  8‘WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A.  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACK  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-4,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steal  Buildings  far  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  Znd’Sf nSSmfilf H.  J. 


NAILS  $8.00 

150  POUND  KEG  FARMERS  MIXED.  F.  O.  B. 
HERE.  SORRY  NO  C.O.D.  SPECIAL,  SALE  — 
ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

2  KEGS  For  $15.  SO  4  KEGS  For  $29.  OO 


R.  E.  FOX 

31  CROYDEN  ST„  MALVERNE,  N.  Y. 


UVVM  17INr  Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rail)  and 
HE.  V  UL  VU1U  smiw  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote- 
Galv.  Steel  and  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe  and  brick 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Patd.) 
CATALOG  FREE 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA, 


SOCKET  SET  BARGAIN 

(30  Pieces)  Ratchet,  Speeder  handle.  Extension  and 
24  Sockets  from  1  inch  to  5/16  inch  —  %  inch  drive 
set.  Value  $20  yours  for  only  $8.95.  Satisfaction  kuaraB- 
tced  or  money  refunded.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND. 
P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


BALING  WIRB. 

No.  15— 9V£feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3-00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue:  tremendous 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOn 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  M0INE8  3,  IOWA 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velot  prMi  and 

2  Professional  Enlargements  25*.  Trial  offer.  Overnlgu 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2.  N.  »■ 


-  ALL  MAKES  CHAIN  -SAWS:  PARTS 

C.  LOOMIS.BA1N8RIDGE,  N.  Y.  Phene: 


•Si* 
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Do  Have  Rhubarb  Pie — Plain  or  Fancy 


The  thing  to  remember  about  rhu¬ 
barb  for  pie  is  that  it  is  best  while 
stalks  are  young  and  tender.  The 
second  thing  is  that  you  can  make 
a  variety  of  pies  with  this  Spring 
tonic  food  called,  in  many  places,  pie 
plant.  All  are  delicious. 

Plain  Rhubarb  Pie 

Let  us  start  with  Plain  Rhubarb 
Pie,  with  or  without  a  lattice  top. 
The  basic  filling  calls  for  mixing  2 
cups  rhubarb,  fresh  cut  in  inch 
lengths,  raw,  peeled;  2  tablespoons 
flour  mixed  with  1  cup  sugar;  and  2 
teaspoons  of  butter  dotted  on  in -bits. 
You  can  increase  the  amounts  for 
fuller  pies,  or  bigger  pie  plates,  with 
the  above  proportions  as  a  guide. 
For  a  sweeter  tooth  or  very  sour 
rhubarb,  use  more  sugar.  Line  tin 
with  your  favorite  pastry  for  bottom 
crust;  add  the  filling  and  cover  fo? 
a  top  crust. 

If  you  want  a  lattice  top,  an  easy 
way  is  to  cut  pie  dough,  that  has 
been  rolled,  into  %  inch  strips.  Lay 
on  about  five  strips  over  the  filling 
in  the  pie  plate;  then  lay  4  or  5  strips 
across  the  first  ones;  and  pinch  down 
the  ends.  This  looks  as  nice  as  the 
interwoven  lattice  top  and  takes 
much  less  time  and  patience.  Bake  at 
400  degrees  for  10  minutes;  then  at 
350  degrees  for  about  20  to  30 
minutes  until  done. 

Varied  Fillings 

To  vary  rhubarb  pie  filling  use: 
1%  cups  rhubarb,  1  cup  raisins;  % 
cup  sugar;  1  to  2  tablespoons  of  flour. 
Dot  with  butter.  Another  variety  is 
to  combine  1%  cups  rhubarb;  1  cup 
crushed  pineapple;  %  cup  sugar 
mixed  with  about  2  tablespoons  flour. 
Dot  with  butter.  Mixing  flour  with 
sugar  makes  even  distribution. 

Rhubarb  Custard  Pie 

Here  is  a  pie  you  may  like  very 
much.  Ingredients:  2  eggs;  1  cup 
sugar;  2  tablespoons  flour;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  2  tablespoons  melted 
butter;  1  cup  milk;  2  cups  of  cut  raw 
rhubarb.  Beat  eggs;  combine  eggs 
with  sugar,  salt,  flour  and  butter. 
Beat  this  well  and  add  milk.  Put 
rhubarb  into  unbaked  pastry  lined 
pan;  pour  above  mixture  over  the 
rhubarb.  Bake  at  400  degrees  for  10 
minutes,  then  at  300  degrees  for  30 
minutes.  If  a  moderate  oven  is  used, 


bake  for  45  to  50  minutes  or  until 
custard  is  set.  Do  not  overcook. 

Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie 

Ingredients  for  filling:  3  cups  diced 
rhubarb;  1  to  1V2  cups  sugar,  3  egg 
yolks;  2  tablespoons  flour.  Pre-cook 
(or  steam)  the  diced  rhubarb  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  it;  let  this 
stand  for  5  minutes.  Drain  and  add 
sugar,  beaten  egg  yolks  and  flour. 
Pour  this  mixture  into  pastry  lined 
pie  plate;  bake  in  400  degree  oven 
10  minutes;  then  reduce  heat  to  325 
degrees  until  done.  Let  pie  cool;  then 
spread  with  meringue,  made  with 
beaten  whites  of  the  three  eggs,  add¬ 
ing  4  tablespoons  sugar  and  lk  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  Bake  for  15 
minutes  in  300  degree  oven. 

Rhubarb  Butterscotch  Pie 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  your 
favorite.  Line  pie  plate  with  unbaked 
pie  crust.  Fill  with  3  cups  rhubarb, 
cut  and  peeled.  (I  always  peel  mine, 
but  some  do  not  if  the  rhubarb  is 
tender).  Combine  2  eggs  beaten;  3 
tablespoons  heavy  cream;  dash  of 
salt;  %  cup  firmly  packed  brown 
sugar  (a  little  more  if  desired);  and 
3  tablespoons  flour.  Spread  mixture 
over  the  rhubarb  in  pie  plate.  Bake 
at  450  degrees  for  10  minutes;  then 
at  350  degrees  or  less  for  20  to  25 
minutes,  or  until  rhubarb  is  soft  and 
custard  is  set.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  for  something  special. 

Do  have  rhubarb  pie,  this  and 
every  Spring,  even  if  you  have  to 
buy  the  rhubarb.  w.  n.  h. 


First  Mess  of  Horseradish 

For  most  folks  the  first  robin 
means  Spring,  but  in  our  household 
it  is  the  digging  of  the  first  mess  of 
horseradish  —  no  matter  what  the 
calendar  says.  We  dug  our  first  roots 
on  March  22.  After  it  was  prepared 
for  the  chopper  and  ground  finely  we 
sealed  it  in  vinegar,  getting  two  pint 
jars.  I  could  not  wait  until  supper¬ 
time,  so  took  a  taste  beforehand. 

Horseradish  is  like  a  Spring  tonic 
and,  whatever  anyone  may  say,  it  is 
better  than  sulphur  and  molasses!  It 
is  pungent  and  refreshing  after  the 
long  Winter.  Ours  grows  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  vegetable  garden  and 
has  been  there  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  We  hope  it  always  will,  f.a.d. 


AU  with  a  Flair  for  the  Crisp  Look 


2635  —  BOLERO  CHARMER  turns  lovely  dress  with  smooth  cap  sleeve  into  a  street 
costhme.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18  dress  and  bolero,  514  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2383  —  POCKET  FLARE  PRINCESS  frock  with  crisp  armhole  ruffles  to  lend  that  cool 
unruffled  look.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

,  f']275. —  CHAIR  SET:  “Molly  Darling”  flared  pineapple  skirt  —  made  with  simple 

'  mehet  stitches.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

i i i +  076  STAR  AND  LACY  FAN  luncheon  doilies  to  crochet,  10  and  16  inches  in 
ooe  ’  ComPlete  instructions.  11c. 

S!D? -BUTTON  SUSIE:  Little  dress  in  princess  style  —  opens  out  flat  to  cut 
wil0™°.Vier  s  ironing  time!  Sizes  1.  2.  4,  and  6.  Size  4,  2  yds.  35-ta.  16c. 

Bi  FASHION  BOOK,  15c.  1948- ’49  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PHINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS;  write  style  number  large  and  clear. 
30th  a**.  fo,‘flet  to  include  «ize!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
2c  tax  overWfi7c °rk  ^  N‘  Y*  *New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c; 


LOOk!  buy  3  packages 
at  a  time — keeps  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  No 
refrigeration  needed! 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 

FUISCHMANNS  YEAST 


BURT  Support 

Aids  Injured  or 
Deformed  Back 


"Almost  helpless  from  a  weak  back,” 
says  an  elderly  woman,  “your  appliance 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  1  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  nse  of  my  back.” 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentl e ,  uph'f ting  support , relie vip g down¬ 
ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortable 
than  Plaster  Casts,  Leather  or  Celluloid 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  “Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter;  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  “A  spinal  suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt, 
and  we  work  with  yonr  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed. 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


PHILO  BURT  CO. 


44-1$  PHILO  BURT  BLDG. 
JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR. 


PER  ROLL  •  •  POSTPAID 

SEND  FOR  AN  80  PAGE' 
CATALOG 

JMAIL  ORDER  WALLPAPER  CO>. 
p.aaox  3 yi.  •  oatavia.  n.y. 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


-  RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT  - 

Tremendous  demand.  Marketing  services.  Write  — 

MISSION  HILL  GARDENS,  Box  224,  Ashtabula.  Ohio 


p» 


Oshkosh  Filter  fr  Softener  Co„  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information 


BATHROOMS 

BUILT-IN  TUB.  COMPACT  TOILET,  BASIN, 

Complete  with  Shower  $145.00  Full  line  Plumbing 
amt  Heating  supplies.  Call  or  write— 

SCHLOSSMAN’S  545  3rd  Ave..  N.Y.  City.  (Est  19IQA 
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get  14  days 


earlier 


egg  profits 


by  starting  your  chicks  right  with 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  Ren-O-Sal  TABLETS 


in  the  drinking  water 


Helps  You  Grow 
Getter  Birds  That  Mature 
Quicker-Lay  Earlier 


Get  new,  early  egg  profits  from  your 
1 1949  flock.  Put  handy  Ren-O-Sal 
Tablets  in  your  chicks  drinking  water 
right  from  the  start.  Dependable. 
Preferred  by  leading  poultry  raisers 
for  these  Two-Fold  profit-making 
,  benefits: 

Earlier  Egg  Profits.  Ren-O-Sal 
'promotes  faster  growth,  quicker  ma¬ 
turity.  You  get  14  days  earlier  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  when  egg  prices  are  higher. 
(Test-proved,  using  ordinary  feeds. 


Also  CONTROLS  COCCIDIOSIS 
at  low  cost  (in  larger  doses) 


In  larger  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  PREVENTS 
Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis  at 
lower  cost.  Generally  less  than  one 
cent  per  bird.  Has  prevented  costly 
chick  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks. 
Treat  at  first  sign  of  an  outbreak. 

Yes,  enjoy  new  flock  profits.  Ask 
your  hatchery,  druggist  or  feed  dealer 
for  Dr.  Salsburys  Ren-O-Sal,  today.* 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


“OR.  SALISBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Del 

Isi 


SALSBURYS 


WARREN  HOLDS  DOUBLE 
LEAD  AT  STORRS  CONTEST  HIGH  R.l  jr 
PEN  AT  FARMINGDALE  '  ' 

As  the  contest  reports  roll  in  they  again  prove 
that  WARREN  Reds  have  what  it  takes  to  stand 
up  under  all  types  of  competition  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate,  management  and  care  Each 
succeeding  year  publicly  recorded  production  fig¬ 
ures  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  WARREN 
breeding  pays  off  In  consistent  high  performance 
WARREN  customers  everywhere  know  that  this 
breeding  pays  off  in  the  laying  pens.  Year  after 
year  they  report  high,  profitable  production  figures 
and  year  after  year  they  re-order  WARREN  chicks 
There  is  only  one  reason  for  WARREN'S  Bteady 
repeat  business  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
Warren  customers  make  good  profits. 

The  remarkable  production  records  of  WARREN'S 
lteds  in  laying  contests  and  in  customers  pen 
throughout  the  country  offers  positive  proof  that 
the  WARREN  strain  of  production  R.  I.  Reds  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  production  strains  in 
America  today. 

REPORTS  FROM  LATEST  CONTESTS 
Storrs,  Conn.,  19th  week  —  High  pen  all  breeds: 
1558  eggs,  1674  points.  2nd  high  pen  all  breeds: 
1550  eggs,  1.660  points. 

Farmingdale,  4th  month  —  1st  R.  I  R  nen- 
1057  eggs,  1131  points.  P 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  con¬ 
test  proven  —  field  proven  —  have  been  for  many 
years.  Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — 
same  breeding  —  same  quality  that  consistently 
scores  so  heavily  In  laying  contests  and  in  the 
field.  Why  settle  for  less? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

0 


rC.¥V-^  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


MHITtkOCK 


i 

i 

i 

i 
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BABY  H  O  AA  Per 
CHICKS  JLOoVV  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
Breeders  100%  State  Tested 
(B.W.D.  free),  tube  agglutination. 
Our  chicks  have  inherited  im¬ 
munity  against  Newcastle  for 
approximately  4  to  5  weeks. 

TOLMANS  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MA¬ 
TURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 

Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers, 
roasters,  or  market 
eggs. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE, 
ONE  BREED  ONE 
GRADE.THE  BEST, 
—  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F, 

[ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

U  SONS,  Inc 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that  grow  quickly  into  heavy 
broilers  or  steady  layers — Combs  Barred  Rocks  are 
profitable  to  raise.  N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
end  APPROVED.  Write  for  folder  and  prices  today — 
order  early. 

Walter  W.  Combs,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual  pur¬ 
pose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right  for 
big  1949  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RT.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Feed  for  Barred  Rocks 

At  an  age  of  five  and  a  half 
months  what  do  you  estimate  my 
Barred  Rock  pullets  will  be  eating  in 
total  pounds  of  feed  per  100  birds 
daily?  When  housed  this  Fall,  what 
will  be  their  ratio  of  eating  mash 
and  grain?  Do  you  think  four  to  five 
pounds  or  a  little  more,  is  too  much 
weight  to  expect  for  them  to  aver¬ 
age?  What  factors  will  influence 
their  possible  weight? 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  p.  j.  t. 

Barred  Rock  pullets  at  five  and  a 
half  months  will  be  eating  at  the  rate 
of  25  to  32  pounds  of  feed  per  100 
birds  daily.  We  would  expect  that,  as 
these  birds  are  housed  this  Fall,  they 
would  be  eating  about  equal  parts  of 
mash  and  grain.  The  weight  of  these 
pullets  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  normal  weight  of  your  strain  of 
Rocks  at  five  and  a  half  months,  on 
the  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
gram,  and  on  the  success  you  have 
had  in  rearing  them  free  of  disease 
trouble.  They  might  readily  weigh 
from  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a 
half  pounds  per  bird  at  that  time. 

It  will  require  about  12  pounds  of 
feed  per  bird  to  12  weeks  of  age,  at 
which  time  you  can  dress  off  the 
cockerels  and  the  cull  pullets.  To 
grow  a  pullet  to  laying  age  will  re¬ 
quire  from  35  to  40  pounds  of  total 
feed.  If  you  have  good  pasture  for 
the  pullets,  this  will  reduce  their  feed 
by  five  to  10  per  cent.  It  will  take 
about  110  pounds  of  feed  per  pullet 
for  a  year,  so  you  can  plan  on  the 
feed  requirement  of  the  birds  for  a 
laying  year.  The  figures  given  are 
average  and  may  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  The  total  amount 
of  feed  intake  per  100  birds  is  more 
important  than  the  relation  between 
their  mash  and  scratch.  Some  strains 
of  Barred  Rocks  take  on  weight  very 
easily;  for  such  strains  the  amount 
of  scratch  grain  must  be  reduced  or 
the  birds  will  become  baggy  behind. 


Shall  I  Keep  My  Layers? 

Should  I  keep  my  hens  through 
for  Fall  production?  Is  it  better  in 
the  long  run  to  sell  them  off  each 
year  and  replace  with  new  pullets? 

Wayne  County,  Pa.  l.  l. 

Rate  of  production  is  the  best 
guide  as  to  whether  or  not  to  keep 
hens  over  for  Fall  production.  If  the 
birds  are  laying  at  a  rate  of  60  per 
cent  or  better,  it  will  often  pay  to 
keep  them,  at. least  the  best  ones.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  it  does  pay 
better  to  sell  off  the  old  birds  and 
replace  them  with  the  new  pullets 
as  they  come  along. 

Many  variations  can  be  cited  to 
prove  each  proposition  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  pullets  make  the  most 
money.  This  Is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  most  successful  farmers 
and  commercial  poultrymen  follow 
the  practice  of  using  only  pullets  for 
their  new  layers. 


Best  Broiler  Gains 

What  kind  of  chicks  will  make  the 
most  weight  gains  when  raising  them 
for  broilers?  p.  j.  k. 

If  you  plan  to  raise  broilers  only, 
you  will  make  more  weight  gains, 
and  thus  more  money,  raising  sexed 
cockerel  chicks.  The  pullets  do  not 
grow  as  fast  as  the  cockerels.  The 
breed  you  should  use  will  be  one  that 
produces  a  broiler  that  your  market 
demands.  Check  up  on  your  local 
market  and  find  out  the  breeds  the 
marketman  will  pay  the  best  price 
for.  Then  concentrate  on  that  breed 
or  cross. 


N.  Y.  Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest 

The  1949  New  York  State  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  starts  the  week 
of  April  25,  1949.  Entries  close  April 
16.  The  birds  of  contestants  will  be 
judged  when  about  12  weeks  old  at 
the  Joseph  Chuckrow’s  Sons  Dressing 
Plant,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  July  22. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  object 
of  this  contest  is  to  develop  greater 
interest  in  producing  better  meat 
type  chickens.  Besides  the  State 
contests  in  1949,  1950  and  1951,  a 
regional  contest  will  be  held  in  1950 
and  a  national  contest  in  1951. 

All  necessary  information  about 
the  contest  can  be  obtained  from  L. 
M.  Hurd,  Contest  Chairman,  Rice 
Hall,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


April  16,  1949 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
*  Write  for  Folder 
or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


%dJteh&utd7aJm 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


SEX-LINK  CHICKS 

from  stock  immunized  for 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Vaccine 
17  years  of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  our  SEX-LINKS  for  high  production 
and  high  livability.  You  don’t  take 
chances  when  you  buy  Stongate  Chicks. 

Order  yours  today. 

STONGATE  CHICKS 

The  Cleanett  Hatchery  in  New  England 
WALTER  WOOD  JR.,  PROP. 

BOX  n18,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


CHAP#^7 

^FARMTChicks 


.,JHaxlnuim  results — raise  TO" 
^LITY  CHICKS.  Chapman  Chick- 
are  famous  for  high  livability  fasi 

heavy  "Sc^on 

PULLORUM  ClK'-Y-U-S-  AI>I'*0VKI> 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red-Rock  <  Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Write  today  for 
folder  and  prices. 

244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


CHAMBCRIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They’ve  been 
bred  25  years  for  ail  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
order  soon. 

I  6.000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexeJ. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattieb‘or6o.  vt 


Parks  ROCK 

ig  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean, 
ighest  producing  heavy 
reed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 
ecords  to  349.  Raised  fagzy  tunoi  n»c 
n  mountainside  ranges,  spr  vVOnLU  o 

ull  of  vigor.  Catalog.  <[*  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


-CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS- 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  consistent  pro¬ 
duction.  Chicks  sexed  or  straight  run.  Started  pullets. 
Circular  Available. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


BPummonEfrs  cmch. 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  109  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . ...$14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires . 15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Bocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


A 

C/ied&C  YaMexj  Cibific 

w 

VIM-VIG0R-V1TALITYI 

S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Typo  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  &  IVliite 
Rocks,  Rl  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Reds  &  Bed-Bock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  tor 
our  new  prices,  etc.  . 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  B,  MeAlisterviile,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


0  SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

\\  bite  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
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live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 


details  and  prices. 

Clear 

F.  B 

BOX  49 


Spring 

.  LEISTER  t 


Hatchery 


SON,  Owners 
MeALISTERVILLE,  PA- 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock -Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


/ 


MAKE  MONEY  broilers 


BROWER, 

battery  brooders  Hra 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  1 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  .  . 

plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOLLAND  FARM 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  37th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HIGHLAND  POULTS 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Domes  Strain 
White  Hollands  and  BeltsviUe  Whites  from 
Pullorum  clean  stock.  Large  Weekly  Hatches. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Phone  2557  or  Write  to: 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality,  V.  S.  Pullorum  clean,  lOO^ 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain) 
Heavy  Meat  Type  (H.  Domes)  White  Holland 
Poults.  We  have  some  very  fine  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Beltsville  Whites.  Write  lor  price  and  Polder. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


U-  ZEELAND  Hatcherv  POULTS 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  WTiite  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  Immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write— 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
^VVYNGARDEN  poults— 

U  S  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  Bred  from  Leading  Broad  Breast 
Strains  Northern  Bred,  Fast  Growth  into  Profitable 
Market  Birds.  Also  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults. 
Every  Order  Shipped  Promptly  and  Carefully.  Air- 
Shipments  Accepted.  Free  Turkey  Growers  Book  and 
Price  List.  WYNGARDEN  /ARMS  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  28  >5  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  AVAILABLE 

FEBRUARY  THRU  JULY.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

Certified  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad 
Breast  Bronze.  Send  card  for  prices. 

E1LL  AND  MARVE’S  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-4,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write : 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 

BRONZE  —  BOURBON  RED  Royal  Palm  Breeders. 
Eggs  and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Cornwall  Bridge.  Conn. 

Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  Beltsville  White  Turkey  Poults 
$85-100.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield.  Pa. 

FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozer*. 

Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

„  R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  started  full  6  weeks 
old,  85  cts.  each;  8  wks.,  SI. 00  each,  for 
Spring  delivery.  White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca  Leghorn  cross  backed  by  38 
years  of  selective  breeding  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  white  eggs.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER"  of 
Plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
rUo,umr  CATALOG  FREE. 

oHRAWDER’s  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

u«ULIJ.  Y0U  CAPONIZE  HENS?  Yes!  Tenderize, 
latten,  flavonze.  caponize  both  sexes,  any  age.  Valuable 
formation  free.  SINE,  RN-6,  Ouakertown,  Pa. 
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KETAY’S  Famous 

"BLACK  PULLET’ 
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Offspring  of  high  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with. 

Barred  Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  "Black”  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  end  of  laying  period. 

•  Exceptional  for  livability. 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  by  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected. 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS,  STRAIGHT  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  R.  I.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  List, 
_ Livability  Guarantee  ' 


ETAY’S  Box 


6 


Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


i 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Straight  Run 
And 

Sexed  Toms 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

20  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  T1MERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 


BIG 


xyp® 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 

production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  _ 

lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAVC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  ,  I  J  •  .  .  . 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  nrice  1°  bVy  Vour  chicks  from  a 

v  Breeder.  And  it  pays  to 

_ _ _  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSE#  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Ciauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvilie,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


*8 


.95 


200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 

DON’T  DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  &  Barred  Rocks....  . $12.95  $15.40  $14.95 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires, 

W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  &  Buff  Minorcas.... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100;  Bronze  8nd  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  IOO. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


13.95 

13.95 


15.40 

23.50 


14.95 

4.00 


'ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  m 


D0UGLAST0N-BRED  CHICKS 


Dependable  chicks  that  will  live,  feather  rapidly, 
grow  quickly  into  heavy  broilers  or  high-production 
layers — the  kind  you  need  for  maximum  poultry 
profits.  Douglaston-Bred  chicks  are  backed  by 
19  years  scientific  breeding  (including  trapnesting 
and  progeny  testing) — your  assurance  of  highest 
quality. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 


SEX-LINKS 


DOUGIASTON 

MANOR  FARM 

hmi 


R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Cross,  and  Sex-Linked  Chicks  available  either  straieht-mn  nr 
Try  some  this  year  for  BETTER  RESULTS  on  YOUR  FARM.  Write  for  caUlog  today 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  puuskTnew  YORK 


Buy--W0LF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec¬ 
iality  Breeders. 

«  w  / 1  jrjr 


Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 


ORDER  TODAY 

from  this  ad  or 
write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and 
complete  price 
list. 


culling  and  select  mating  have 
built  up  profit  producing  ability  of 
WOLF  chicks.  8  popular 'breeds. 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . . 

Leghorn  Pullets . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  *R.  I. 

Reas.  White  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps., 

and  Red- Rock  Hybrids . 

Pullets  of  above  breeds..-..^. 
Cockerels  of  above  breeds..*-* 

Jersey  White  Giants - 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed.... 


PRICES  PER  IOO 

’AA"  "AAA"  Spec 


Matino 

Mating 

Mating 

$14.00 

$15.00 

$16.00 

27.00 

28.00 

29.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

14.50 

15.50 

16.50 

13.00 

14.00 

1 100  add 

50c  te  price.. 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Depi  5  GIBSONBURG  OHIO 


&6»r8 
Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Week*  to  month* 
closer  to  market. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St,  GMonbury,  Conn. 


3|  MONTHS  OLD. ..Nearly  Read, 

—  to  Lay — Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk,  work. 
Write  today.  * 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


PRICES  CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
|for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
(Hampshires;  Reds;  B<L 
&  Wh.  Rocks ;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  recently 
set  new  all-time  high  egg  record  for 
breed !  Get  this  high-producing  strain 
— direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
21  years  of  Balanced  Pedigree-Breed¬ 
ing  help  you  get  fast  growth — early 
maturity — more  eggs,  more  meat. 
Sexed  and  cross-bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
catalog  today! 

FREE  CATALOG! 


mmmmi 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . . . . ...... . . 

State. . . . . . . 


¥ 


■ 

* 

■ 

I 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


l 

* 

■ 

I 

■  « 


II  LB. 

COCKEREt 


BITTNER’S 

fffl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That's  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hamps!  Proven  at  Morris  test  where  m!T 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4.03  lb. 
average  at  12  weeks)  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.5  cents  per  bird— 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
other  11  contestants.  Also  had  highest  Hamps  in 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  finals!  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Reserve  your 
Mammoth  New  Hampshire  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
now.  Write  for  new  Catalog. 

7BROOK  B0X  R 

CADMQ  Westmoreland  Depot, 
rMK/rhj  New  Hampshire 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

V/»ASPIZZERINKTUM 

01 


\<  Trade- Name  Retj.XJ.  S,  Pat.  Off). 
'SP1ZZERIN  KTUM  .  .  The  mark 
of  Supremacy  in  the  Poultry  World 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 
HATCHING  EGGS’ and  CHICKS 
By  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post  or  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60.  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshires  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lota  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
dotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandottes. 
Order  Spring  Chicks  Now!  Free  Catalogue. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 
Dept.  12- R,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Roeks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  "AAAA”  MATING 
From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

12  duckling  $4.95;  25- $9.95;  50- 
$15.95;  100-$29.50:  300-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 
From  Yearling  Breeders 
12  ducklings  $4.45;  25-$8.95;  50- 
$14.95;  I00-$27.95;  300-$8l.95.  ^ 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
C.O.D.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  D-10,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


UCK LINGS  —  Giant  Peking  $28.-100.  Superior  Strain 
Runners  $25.00.  Colored  Rouena  $40.00.  Add  2c  for 
less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

PASTURE  turned  into  POULTRY  MEAT  with  geese. 
Free  fist.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  V. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


R.O.P, 

SIRED 

CHICKS 


. . .  You  Buy 
High  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  In 
New  York  State  buy 
Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks 
year  after  year.  There's  good  reason  for  it. 
We  purchase  more  official  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  trapnest  -  pedigree  improvement 
stock  than  any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  been  using  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires 
of  high  egg  production  inheritance  continu¬ 
ously  for  eight  years.  This  means  a  lot  to  you 
because  the  five  characteristics  that  de¬ 
termine  high  egg  production  —  intensity, 
persistency,  non-pause,  early  maturity,  and 
non-broodiness  —  are  fixed  in  R.O.P.  breed¬ 
ing  programs.  By  using  R.O.P.  breeding  sires 
continuously  generation  after  generation,  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  high  precentage  of  R.O.P. 
strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 

241  SEX-LINK  PULLETS  —  NET  PROFIT 
$1,004.90 

Geo.  H.  Hall  of  Machias,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  from  an 
original  investment  in  300  Pemna.  Farms  Sex-Link 
pullet  chicks  his  net  profit  after  deducting  all  expenses 
from  May  8,  1947  to  Sept.  13.  1948  $1,004.90.  An 
average  of  241  birds  produced  197.5  eggs  each. 

208  EGGS  PER  BIRO 
"Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 
we  liavo  had  very  good  production.  Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  averaged  208  eggs  this  year  and  the 
eggs  weighed  24  oz.  or  over  per  dozen."  —  Harry 
Jessop,  Rock  Stream,  New  York. 

EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES. , .  .200  to  300 

WHITE  ROCKS . 224  to  291 

BARRED  ROCKS . 203  to  349 


R.  0.  P.  SIRES 
.252  to  340  Also  two  superior 
crossbreds: 
HAMP-ROCKS 
(sex- linked  egg 
cross)  200  to  288 
ROCK-HAMPS 
(barred  egg  and 
broiler  cross) 

204  to  304 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.242  to  297 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  aired  breeders  in  each  of 
our  breeders  is  as  follows:  W.  L.  63.4%  :  N.  H.  28  5%  ■ 
R.  I.  R.  23.8% ;  B.  R.  46.2% ;  W.  R.  51.1%  ;  H-R  (sex- 
linked)  34.5%;  R-H  (barred  cross)  23.9%. 

flkTAirifi  fPFf  Send  postcard  for  our 
wn  I  nL.W  I  ALL  new  catalog  telling  about 
our  breeding  system  and  describing  all  our  breeds. 
We'U  include  our  price  list  shewing  really  low  prices 
for  such  high-quality  stock. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


.  _  U.  S.  LICENSED 

WENE  VACCINES 

Ch.ck  Embryo  Orig  n  \Egg  prc?pagcted) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

A  Complete  Protecton  Program 

CHICKS  10  DAYS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (Wene  Development.)  Pro¬ 
tects  from  4  to  5  months.  No  danger — will 
not  spread  the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler 
operations. 

CHICKS  OVER  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
for  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  produc¬ 
tion  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  details. 


WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


Box  R,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
Newcastle.  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  REA'TH  SERVICE 


1.7/  Box  60,  Wallingford, 
\/!H  Connecticut 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Yhurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.H.  &  R.I,  Reds,  Rock-Bed 
Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.H.  Reds  & 
Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE) .  HATCHED  IN 
PENNA’S  NEWEST  A  MOST  MODERN  POULTRY 
PLANT.  190%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%. 
All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  today  for  FREE  IL¬ 
LUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

maple  lawn  hatchery 

Box  R,  McAlisterviHe,  Pennsylvania 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  —  HATCHES  WEEKLY 
Fifteen  for  $4.50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50:  $24.00 
per  hundred.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  direct. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 

John  H.  Weed,  Gienwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.'J. 

GOSLINGS  —  Purebred  large  tmden.  Toulouse  and 
Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulooseu  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE 
FARM  A  HATCHERY.  Ernest  Thomas,  CUBA,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS  —  (Mllle  Fleur)  winners  also  Silver 
Wyandottes.  Standard,  stock  and  eggs;  no  chicks. 
R.  C.  BROWN.  BURNT  HILLS,  NEW  YORK 

WOOD  BURNING  BROODERS— New  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic.  Write  for  literature.  SINE,  R23,  Quakertswn,  Pa. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

{1  quart)  enough  *4  -»j- 
for  4  bushels  seed  D 


STANLEYS 


SAVES 

j  replanting 

pn**  HiuvonmiLAtC 
!  ■!«*  BRITAIN  tOMl 


(1  pint)  enough  4  nn 

for  2  bushels  seed  A.UU 

(?S  pint)  enough  *a 

for  1  bushel  seed  .OU 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  I’m  not 


dead,  but  what 
L  is  that  stuff  ? 


'/Lets  get  him  out) 
of  this  quick.1  ' 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  ndders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  sa 
—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 


-  Folded  *  II 


Pocltion 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-429,  UNADILLA,  N.Y _ 


DINGLEY  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ATTACHMENTS 

Dingley  Loaders  have  low  clearance  are  more 
sturdy  and  better  balanced.  Also  a  light  line 
for  small  tractors.  A  standard  in  the  North¬ 
east  for  11  years. 

For  Information  Write 

DINGLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

880  West  Central  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


SOCIETIES,  Etc. 

Your  member)  simply 
sell,  to  loco!  merchonts 
who  gladly  tooperole, 
advertising  spore  on  the 
top  of  the  tobies.  YOU 
KEEP  S10Q  of  the  money 
you  colled.  I  send  you 
Ihe  24  lobles.  No  risk- 
nothing  to  pay,  no)  even 
shipping  charges.  SIX 
’different  plans — CASH 
and  tables  or  CHAIRS 
ond  tables.  Write  to 

F.W.  MATHERS 
Ephraim,  N.  J 


-TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS- 

75c  ea.  in  lots  of  10.  Prepaid  by  receiver.  Add  insur¬ 
ance  and  shipping  cost.  P.  V.  THUN,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


Governor  Sherman  Adams  presents 
a  silver  trophy  to  Miss  Beverly 
Campbell,  New  Hampshire’s  first 
Poultry  Queen.  Miss  Campbell  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Campbell ,  owners  of  a  large  com - 
mercial  poultry  farm  at  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire . 


Wanted:  Old  R.  N.-Y. 
Volumes 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  would  like 
to  locate  some  one  who  has  available 
for  sale  bound  volumes  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1901  and  1906.  Each 
volume  must  be  complete  and  in 
reasonably  good  condition. 

The  sum  of  $5.00  will  be  paid  for 
each  of  these  two  volumes,  mailed 
postage  prepaid  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

If  any  one  has  either  or  both  of 
these  volumes,  please  notify  us  by 
card  or  letter;  do  not  send  the 
volumes  until  you  receive  our 
written  acceptance. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


^sure  Fut«re  Prosper^ 


$4.50 

HONEY:  Clover -raspberry  blend,  delicious: 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone; 
$9.00  not  prepa.d.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N. 

5  lbs. 
60  lbs. 
J. 

'4.00 

PURE  maple  syrup  $5.00  prepaid;  cash  or 
Kenneth  Knight.  Delevan,  N.  Y'. 

C.O.D. 

4.00 

NEW  maple  syrup  $5.00  per  gallon;  2  gallons  $9.50. 

Postpaid  in  third  zone.  Clark  Bright,  Bloomville, 
New  York. 

4.00 

HONEY':  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.00;  goldenrod 
or  buckwheat  $7.20.  Quantity  lots  cheaper.  Lavern 

Replace  Dairy  Herds  NOW! 

Our  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  milk  supply.  Be  prepared  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  dairy  products  by  starting  to 
build  your  future  dairy  herd  now. 

Blatchford's  Calf  feeds  will  help  you  raise  prof¬ 
itable  producers  from  your  calves.  You  can 
always  rely  on  Blatchford’s  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  calves  and  young  stock.  Get  Blatchford’s 
at  your  local  feed  dealer  or  write  us  today. 


CONCRETE  PLANK 

IDEAL  FOR  CHICKEN  HOUSE 
AND  GRANARY  FLOORS! 


Clean,  dry,  t  ertntn-proof! 

Concrete  planks  factory  moulded 
with  steel  wire  mesh  and  rod  rein¬ 
forcements.  Lengths  six  feet  and 
up,  width  two  feet.  Price  slashed 
because  of  slight  defects  making 
unsuitable  for  he'avy  industrial  use. 

Only  ten  cents  a  square  foot  at  our  planr,  Buffalo. 

Why  not  order  today? _ _ 


MARTIN  FIREPROOFING  CORP. 

2100  MILITARY  ROAD  BUFFALO  17,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS, 
COMBINES,  PLOWS.  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Rustic  beauty  is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types.  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo* 
nial  Picket  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing, 


PICKET 

FENCES 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 

PROFITS 

w,,« 

HOLSTEINS 

Larger  production  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (12  to  15 
years),  and  a  greater  capacity  to  consume  more  homegrown 
roughage  because  of  their  large  size,  make  Holsteins  the 
PROFIT  BREED. 

Let  the  Holstein  Handbook  tell  you  about 
the  lower  labor  costs,  the  extra  production, 
the  vigorous  calves  and  other  mohey-mak- 
ing  abilities  Holsteins  offer.  Send  25c  today 
for  this  beautifully  illustrated  book. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  Brattleboro,  Vermont  Box  114 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

25< 

Do  Not  Send 
Stamps 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ#  for  Bookttlt  and  LUt  of 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’Association 

9g  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  tor  sale,  1949  crop;  $5.00 
gallon  F.O.B.  H.  J.  Tebbetts.  Cabot,  Vermont. 


Depew.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pall  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s.  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 
postage  paid  $2.00.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 

Flordia. _ 

MAPLE  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00;  pure  clover  honey, 
5-lb.  pall  $1.50.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HONEY:  Best  clover  wild  flower.  60  lbs.  $8.50.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BUSHELS  delicious  oranges  or  grapefruits  $4.35  pre¬ 
paid.  James  Klmber,  Winter  Park^  Florida. 


MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.25. 

Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20;  all  prepaid  third 
zone,  John  Mosher,  Moravia.  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  two  quart  can  $2.75, 
F.  O.  B.  Walter  Piper,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  ~ 

SPRINGER  Private  nospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ 

WANTED;  For  weekends,  meals  for  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man,  two  bedrooms.  Farm  or  country  home ;  about 
50  miles  New  York  City;  Westchester,  Putnam 
Counties  or  Connecticut.  BOX  0823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted.  “The  Maples,”  Deposit, 
New  York. _ 

HOME  cooking,  all  conveniences,  near  Grand  Canyon. 
Goodwin's  Hillside  Farm,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 


WOMAN  naturalist  desires  board  July-August  with 
animal-loving  family  where  can  study  young  farm 
animals,  particularly  pigs.  BOX  0329,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  on  old  age  pension  wants  board  year  round, 
country;  100  miles  New  York.  McMahon,  35  Pilling 
St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Milwaukee  rotary  tiller,  five  horsepower  18 
in.  cut  sickle  bar  mower  and  garden  tractor.  L.  P. 
Orth,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages.  2  lbs.  $4  50; 

3  lbs.  $5.60,  queens  included.  Booked  up  until 
May  20th,  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
WANTFD:  Saw  mill,  state  make,  size,  price,  and 
condition ;  will  repair.  John  Schmidt,  Box  53, 
Bullvllle,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  timber  king  tree  felling  and  log  saw, 
practically  new.  $200.  Wahl,  Modena,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  for  sale;  Lincoln  5.000,  3,500.  2.400 
egg  capacities;  used  only  two  seasons,  excellent 
condition.  Windy  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Newfield, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Iron  Age  two  row  transplanter  with  water 
and  fertilizer  attachments;  also  7 -foot  Farmall  H 
mowing  machine.  Reasonable.  B.  Battochi,  Spring 
Valley.  N.  Y.  Phone  Spring  Valley  539-W. 


BUY'  Now:  Durable  northern  white  cedar  posts  and 
poles.  All  standard  sizes  ready  for  shipment. 
Special  electric  fence  posts  only  8  cents  each;  send 
card  for  details.  K.  D.  Burnham,  Essex.  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  posts,  poles,  whole- 
sale.  Fletcher  Farms.  Norwood.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Milwaukee  hydraulic  attached  Rotary 
Tiller  36-in.  Slightly  used  for  use  with  Ford- 
Ferguson  tractor.  Priced  reasonable.  Roger  Jones, 
North  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Brand  new  one  man  Hercules  stump  and 
tree  puller.  A  bargain.  Evans  &  Lind,  31  Garden 
St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN  tractor  and  Rototiller  lawn  mower  wanted. 
Ostrom,  41  Amity  St..  Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  U6ed  spinach  or  celery  washer.  Ruff 
Farms.  MargaretviUe,  N,  Y. _ 

TRACTOR  dump  trailer,  all  steel,  dual  wheel.  Per- 
fect,  $150,  Wahl's  Ranch,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. _ 

60  BEE  hives.  C.  E.  Van  Wyck.  Old  Chatham. 

New  York.  _ 

ELECTRIC  hedge  trimmer,  100  feet  cord.  Excellent 

condition:  $27.50.  Wunder,  194-11  116th  Ave.,  St. 
Albans.  L.  I,  Phone  LA  3-2137, _ 

APPLE  growers  attention:  Two  Dorex  air  conditioning 
units  complete  with  72  carbon  cannisters,  receiver 
boxes  and  blowers.  Delivers  1740  CFM  air.  In  oper¬ 
ation  three  weeks  as  experiment.  Sacrifice  both  for 
$600.  Marmon.  Florist,  197-23  47th  Ave.,  Flushing, 
New  York. 
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LEGHORNS 

Since  1922 

,  .  .  .  the  strain  bred  for: 

LIVABILITY 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  chicks 
sired  by  males  from  250-egg  hens  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Leghorn  breeders  since  1922 — we  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  both  the  Pullorum  and 
breed  improvement  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  All 
chicks  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 
Breeders  are  vaccinated  against  New¬ 
castle.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  same  as  1948.  New  Catalog 
free — order  soon — Write  today! 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


BODINE’S 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 1 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com-  I 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE  j 

IB ROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM] 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


brookspe 


WEIDNER  LEGHORNS J 

Our  income  —  the  same  as  yours  —  depends  on  jj 
EGGS.  To  get  eggs  we  breed  production  into  | 
birds  that  have  many  generations  of  low  mor-  . 
tality  ancestry  behind  them. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  &  SON 

BOX  5,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK  J 


HI 


6/C  E»C  U6MOK0i’ 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Clr  Free. 
Lehman  StrawsePs  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  80th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred 
for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Can  ship 
Jan.  18th  or  any  hatch  after.  Hatches  each  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk.  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTER  V I LLE,  PA. 


QTT  Jf  T\friT  s  C. WHITE 
WJnL*lJL/£jJj  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  St.  Run 
$13-100;  Pullets  $26-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100'r  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ap-  TOM  BARRON_CHICK| 


1  uai  kl-  iiciia  ujaircu  vv  i  lii  mines  uuiu  u.vt.r, 

hem.  Low  Trices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  IN  LEGHORNS 

AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 
$14.00  per  hundred,  straight  or  $30  pullets.  N.  Y. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  251-342  pedigreed  males. 

PARKS  POULTRY  FARM 
EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


Rugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-100.  Send  for  free  cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BER  G  ER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Logs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  tlie  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
anu  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
“»"»  Of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 

Hamptons  black  leghorn  chicks.  Payers. 

Layers  Large  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTST0WM,  N.  ' 


!  RANGE  SHELTERS 

SIZE  FOR  IOO  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and 
animals.  EasUy  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections). 
_  ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 

Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 

MFG‘  C0”  Box26>  Warren,  0. 


TPoultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

.Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

°*pt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Chicks  at  Cedar  Ridge 

All  over  the  land  fuzzy  baby 
chicks  have  been  placed  in  freshly 
scrubbed  brooder  houses.  What  hopes 
and  dreams  go  in  with  them!  The 
buildings,  the  equipment  and  the 
breeding  are  all  there,  so  everything 
depends  on  the  management  the 
chicks  receive  during  the  next  six 
months  or  so. 

Our  own  first  chicks  are  well 
feathered  young  ladies  now,  living 
in  a  newly  cleaned  laying  pen..  Our 
second  batch  of  chicks  are  feathering 
nicely.  They  are  so  cute  with  their 
short  stubby  tails  and  ruffle  of 
feathers  over  their  shoulders  like 
little  pinafores.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  we  shall  move  half  the 
first  group  of  pullets  out  to  the  small 
range  shelter.  We  moved  it  to  fresh 
ground  and  sprayed  it  with  creosote 
last  Fall,  so  ail  we  have  to  do  now 
is  drive  in  the  iron  posts  and  hang 
the  wire  fencing.  We  wait  until  after 
dark,  then  drive  the  old  farm  truck 
to  the  chicken  house  door.  On  the 
platform  we  have  about  10  big  card¬ 
board  cartons  with  covers  that  we 
used  to  buy  peat  moss  in.  Each  carton 
holds  10  or  12  young  chickens.  We 
merely  fill  the  cartons  with  chickens 
then  drive  to  the  laying  house  or 
shelter  and  unload.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  catching  the  birds  up 
that  they  do  not  crowd  into  corners 
and  smother.  Great  vigilance  must 
also  be  exercised  after  the  chicks  are 
removed  from  the  heat.  Last  year  we 
had  company  for  a  Sunday  night 
supper,  so  were  about  15  minutes 
later  than  usual  in  checking  to  see  if 
the  two  months’  old  pullets  were  all 
on  the  roosts.  It  was  warm  and  they 
were  pretty  well  trained  so  we  didn’t 
hurry.  When  we  got  to  the  laying 
pen,  we  found  all  200  crowded  into 
one  corner.  Frantically  we  pushed 
the  heap  apart  to  find  30  or  40  birds 
flattened  or  gasping.  Some  recovered 
when  they  got  air,  but  18  were  dead. 
Since  they  had  not  been  smothered 
more  than  10  minutes,  we  bled  them 
and  dressed  them  off.  They  were  not 
a  total  loss  but  it  was  a  sickening 
experience  to  lose  all  those  fine 
pullets. 

About  amonth  ago  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  an  18-foot  home 
freezer.  Half  of  it  is  reserved  for 
farm  produce.  We  believe  it  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  two  years. 
Formerly  we  sold  out  most  of  our 
cull  and  yearling  hens  at  wholesale 
prices  which  meant  that  often  we 
received  only  30  cents  a  pound  in 
the  Fall  while  fowl  might  be  re¬ 
tailing  for  55  or  60  cents.  Now,  as 
the  hens  stop  laying,  we  dress  them 
off  and  they  are  all  ready  when 
someone  calls  for  one.  We  work  the 
picking  and  cleaning  in  at  odd  times 
when  other  work  lets  up  or  do  it  on 
stormy  days.  It  always  seems  that 
people  want  chickens  when  we  are 
busiest,  but  now  we  are  prepared 
with  a  couple  of  dozen  ahead.  We  are 
also  freezing  eggs  while  they  are 
plentiful  (this  is  also  a  good  way  to 
use  cracked  and  thin  shelled  eggs). 
We  think  they  will  work  in  very  well 
when  eggs  are  scarce  this  Summer. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  figure,  it  cost 
about  50  cents  to  rvm  the  freezer  the 
first  month.  We  know  we  have  saved 
that  in  feed  costs  alone  as  we 
couldn’t  always  get  rid  of  hens  as 
soon  as  they  went  out  of  production. 

We  also  plan  to  store  butter  in  the 
freeze  unit.  Last  Summer  we  gave 
cream  away  by  the  quart  as  we  had 
no  use  for  it,  yet  we  bought  butter 
most  of  the  Winter  when  the  cows 
slacked  off.  By  freezing  butter  made 
when  the  cows  are  fresh,  we  hope 
to  have  an  even,  year-round  supply. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


Grit  for  Leg  Weakness 

There  have  been  several  inquiries 
in  recent  issues  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  concerning  leg  weakness  in 
fowls,  ducks  and  turkeys.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  me  that  this  is 
practically  always  caused  by  a  lack 
of  grit  in  the  gizzard,  and  it  can  be 
corrected  by  giving  the  ducks  sand 
and  the  other  fowls  coarser  grit;  and 
the  harder  and  sharper,  the  better. 
In  the  case  of  ducks  you  can  get 
quicker  results  by  putting  the  sand 
in  the  mash,  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 
The  other  fowis  wil  pick  up  as  much 
as  they  need.  Oyster  shell  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  harder  grit;  it 
is  too  soft  and  easily  digested.  I  hope 
that  this  may  help  some  one  who  is 
trying  to  make  something  from 
poultry.  f.  B.  s. 


Pratts  “Double-Duty”  Starter  is  so 
powerfully  nutritious  that  the  first 
few  ounces  can  head  off  many  defi¬ 
ciency  troubles  that  start  in  the  egg! 

Your  normal  chicks  are  bound  to  get 
the  best  possible  start  with  Pratts 
"Double-Duty”  Starter.  And  because  it’s 
so  powerfully  rich  in  all  the  known 
essential  vitamins,  minerals  and  other 
food-elements,  it’s  a  corrective  feed,  too. 
Many  a  weak  chick — chicks  otherwise 
doomed  to  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis, 
Rickets,  Hock  Disease  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  21  starvation  days  in  a  defi¬ 
cient  egg — gets  another  chance  to  live  and 
grow  into  a  healthy,  heavy-laying  hen. 

No,  Pratts  won’t  head  off  all  chick 
troubles.  No  feed  could.  But  thousands 
of  poultrymen  have  found  that  Pratts 


will  do  what  many  starters — sold  merely 
as  "good”  starters — won't  do!  For  the 
first  few  ounces  of  Pratts  feed  will  head 
off  many  chick  troubles  that  begin  in 
the  egg. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  "Double- 
Duty”  Starter  today.  Next  fall,  when 
you  house  more  good  pullets  than  you 
expected,  you’ll  know  that  feeding  Pratts 
paid  off! 

FREE!  Send  today  for  "Their  Life 
Is  In  Your  Hands,”  Pratts  booklet  of 
practical  chick-raising  help.  Write  Pratt 
Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-233,  Phila¬ 
delphia  6,  Pa. 


BABCOc 


WINNER 

WOM.D-S  CONT6S1 

RECORD  FOR 
AU  BREEDS 


l 

Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record 
for  all  breeds  at  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests.  Record:  4057 
eggs  and  4336.25  points 
or  312  eggs  and  333 
points  per  bird.  Our  pul¬ 
lets  were  in  top  ten  pens 
(Feb.  1,  1949)  at  each  of 
the  following  tests:  New  Jersey  (Hunter¬ 
don),  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Georgia. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  408,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


-ABcOck 


e.H.wene Choose  your  chicks  from  Wene’s 
12  straight  breeds  and  crosses. 

[Top  Production  Puftef  Chicks  from  R.  O.  P.  Sked  jj 
Breeders  (30%  of  Wene  breeders  ore  R.  O.  P.  Sired) 

lift  ft  Fit  We  have  strains  bred  for  rapid 
lYI  H  U  I  growth  and  greater  livability. 
IfUjift  I  Y°u  can  be  certain  of  excellent 
results  because  these  strains 
have  been  improved  on  the  Wene  Breeding 
Farm. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


ICERUH 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ALSO  BED  -  ROCK  CROSSES 

breeding  fast-growing,  easy-to-raise, 
heavy-laying.  Extra  Profitable  Chicks  ■ —  using  thou¬ 
sands  R.  O.  P.  breeders  with  records  to  352  eggs.  No 
disease,  no  Pullorum  reaction  on  our  farm.  Chicks, 

Pullets,  Cockerels  at  Reasonable  Prices  —  EN- 
CEPTIONAI,  GUARANTEE.  Order  now  for  prompt 
delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

RERUN  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  RN-9,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


STARTED  LEGHORNS — 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  0.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman.  Prop.,  Box  63,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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.  from  my  own  experience  in  raising  chicks  I  would 
call  MA-CO  the  'miracle*  poultry  ration.”  —  w. e. a., n.y. 


MA-CO 

CHICK  STARTER 


. . .  actually  does  accomplish  won¬ 
ders  as  compared  to  results  from 
old  feeding  methods.  The  secret, 
of  course,  is  in  the  exclusive  for¬ 
mulation  and  the  high  digesti¬ 
bility  of  MA-CO  ingredients. 
There  are  no  whyat  by-products  in 
MA-CO.  Ounce  for  ounce,  feed 
taken  in  by  the  chicks  possesses 
ji  high  energy  conversion  effici¬ 
ency  for  rapid  growth,  fast  feath¬ 
ering  and  resistance  to  disease. 
-  _  .  ■  ■  .  '  -  Lt 

Since  MA-CO  was  introduced, 
scores  of  pouftrymen  from  a  doz¬ 
en  states,  have  kept  records  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks 
from  hatching  thru  maturity. 
Following  are  but  a  few  of  these 
attested  records.  They  prove 
MA-CO  feeding  gets  results... 
money  making  results. 


This  booklet  is  FREE  } 

Tells  all  the  facts  about  MA-CO 
Chick  Starter  and  all  the  other 
MA-CO  Poultry  Rations.  This  year  aim 
for  better  earnings.  Send  for  your 
illustrated  Free  copy... a  post  card 


•  "At  9  weeks  6  days,  chicks  averaged  3.1 1  lbs.  each.  MA-CO  fed  averaged  2.89  lbs.  to  each 
lb.  of  weight  gained.  ...J.  W.  S.,  Va.  •  "Sold  912  cockerels  averaging  AVi  lbs.  at  15 

weeks  for  a  net  profit  of  65#  per  bird... made  a  lb.  of  weight  to  3.8  lbs.  of  MA-CO.”.., 
T.  Van  D.,  N.  Y.  •  "...and  healthy.  Raised  99%,  lost  only  8  out  of  800  started.”.., 

S.  A.  A.,  W.  Va.  •  "From  Sept,  thru  Dec.,  1,442  pullets  layed 
$5,936.83  worth  of  eggs  showing  a  4  month  profit  over  feed  of 
$3, 297.32. ”...M.  S.,  Pa.  •  "1,407  birds  averaged  3.14  lbs.  of 

MA-CO  to  1  lb.  of  meat.  I  sold  them  at  1 1  weeks  3  days  for  a  net 

profit  over  all  costs  of  49.3#  per  bird.”... D.  K.,W.Va.  •  "Nov. 

and  Dec.  egg  production  averaged  80.2%.  Feed  per  dozen  eggs  was 
only  4.20  lbs.  ...F.  H.,  N.  Y.  •  "Have  never  seen  chick¬ 
ens  grow  like  they  do  on  MA-CO.”... A.  O’N.,  Del. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 

B-B  MA-CO  Poultry  Radons  are  available  in  mash  and  pellet 
formulas  for  -broilers,  chicks,  pullets,  layers  and  breeders. 


feisfer  -  fSi  UVE-PAY 

CHICKS 

0.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POPULAR  BREEDS  —  While  Leghorns. 
Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  BI.  Minorcas.  Special 
Crosses  and  New  Hampshires  direct  from  New 
England.  Also  others.  Low  prices.  Before  Buying 
—  Our  1949  Most  Helpful  16-page  Catalog  Awaits 
You.  Full  descriptions  of  latest  poultry  raising 
facts  plus  money-saving  ideas.  Chicks  Str.  Bun 
or  Sexed  Available  Now. 


Breeding  Flocks 
Tested  by  Offi¬ 
cial  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


POSTAL  CARO 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS. 


HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Graybill’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr...  16.00  26.00  12.00 
All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  *  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv.,  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  100%  Ure  deL  guar. 
Sexlng  guar.  95%  accurate.  Postpaid.  4  Wfc.  Started 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  50c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  CoL  C.  &  Graybill 
Poultry.  Farm.  A  Hatchery,  Box  6,  Cotolamus.  Pa. 


-  Kills  by  contact  and  by 
fumes 

-  Can  be  used  with  other 
standard  sprays 

•  Spares  beneficial 
insects 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

Kills  aphids  and  similar 
sucking-  insects.  Per¬ 
mits  full  development  of 
healthy  foliage  and  top- 
quality  fruit  Leaves  no 
harmful  residue.  x 

TOBACCO  BY  PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  COUP 

Richmond,  Va. 


MILLIONS 

OF  USERS 
MUST  BE 

RIGHT! 


.^ULSHFARMfCHICKJl-S 


All  Breeders  carefully  eulled  &  hjjyl 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  LtfflM 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .. .$12.00  *24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bed-Bock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 


Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  4-00 

Barred  Bocks.  White  Bocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bock-Bed  Crosa  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  J.  C.  Button  Company  has 
asked  us  to  advise  our  readers  that 
they  are  not  defrauding  them,  but 
in  due  time  they  will  be  taken  care 
of,  either  by  receiving  the  buttons  or 
a  refund  of  the  amount  they  sent. 
They  have  been  swamped  with 
orders.  Those  who  have  not  received 
buttons  or  refunds  will  eventually 
get  one  or  the  other.  Letters  to  the 
company  are  now  returned  to  the 
sender  marked  “refused.” 

I  purchased  this  place  with  the 
idea  of  building  up  a  poultry  farm, 
but  it  is  overrun  with  foxes.  I  got 
in  touch  with  the  game  warden  and 
a  trapper  was  sent  to  my  farm.  The 
situation  has  not  improved  any  and 
I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  the  matter.  I  am  told 
that  this  is  a  State  and  not  a  local 
problem  and  that  I  should  go  to 
Albany,  but  it  is  too  far  to  go  for 
help.  Can  you  suggest  anything? 

New  York  r.  w. 

The  Conservation  Department 
claims  to  be  doing  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
foxes.  They  employ  professional 
trappers  whose  whole  occupation  is 
trapping  the  foxes  and  in  one  month 
they  trapped  over  500  foxes.  At 
times  the  department  will  supply  a 
trapper  who  teaches  the  farmer  how 
to  set  traps  for  the  foxes.  The  farm¬ 
er  furnishes  the ‘traps  and  after  the 
instruction  must  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  traps 
and  following  up  the  work.  It  is  a 
case  where  eternal  vigilance  is 
needed.  We  hope  something  will  be 
developed  to  give  more  effective  aid 
to  farmers.  There  is  a  good  book, 
“Trapping,”  by  McCracken  and  Van 
Cleve,  costing  $2.75.  It  has  much 
helpful  information  and  devotes  a 
chapter  to  foxes  and  methods  of 
catching  them.  Have  our  readers  any 
suggestions? 

You  had  an  item  on  the  Pyramid 
Clubs.  Are  they  still  operating? 

Pennsylvania  m.  f. 

We  believe  the  scheme  is  dying 
out,  but  no  doubt  it  will  spring  up 
again  in  other  sections.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  old  chain  letter  game.  One 
pays  a  dollar;  gets  others  to  pay, 
with  the  allurement  that  when  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  is  reached,  one 
should  have  $2,048.  We  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  receiving  that  sum, 
but  it  is  reported  some  individuals 
have  collected  as  much  as  $400  to 
$1,700.  Others  did  not  even  get  the 
dollar  back  and  considered  it  what 
it  was  —  a  gamble.  Those  near  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  have  little 
chance  of  winning.  One  person 
classified  it  as  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  moron  activity  that  would  collapse 
of  its  own  weight.  This  eventually 
happens  to  all  chain  letter  schemes 
and  it  is  never  known  how  many 
losers  there  are,  nor  what  amounts 
are  lost.  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  classed  all  such  schemes  as  illegal 
and  a  lottery.  We  predict  that  event¬ 
ually  Pyramid  Clubs  will  join  the 
graveyard  of  discarded  chain  letter 
schemes. 


Sunnybrook 

U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Profit-bred  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  proven  strains.  Started 
Chicks  —  Started  Pullets  4- 6-8- 
week  Capons.  Hatches  every 
week  of  the  year.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Sex  -  Linked  (black  Pullets) 
Barred  Broiler  cross. 

Write  for  Circular 
ESTABUSHED  1920 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  R  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Minorca -Leghorn  Cross 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


u 

100%  Live  Delivery  loti  Str  luo  Kits  1 00  Ckls 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . *13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stuck’s  AA  Sup.  Mat.  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Asst.  Brlr.  Chix  $9.  Rk-Bd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45«  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  CoL 
STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuek  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IGRAYBILLS 

Mh  SUPER  OUMITV 

lOrwinrs 

1  U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  & 
Rock- Ham p.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run.  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pifllorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prlcos  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA. 

•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith's  Elec.  Hatchery) 

100%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns...,  14.00  28.00  5.00 

H.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Rocks .  16.00  22.00  I2.0C 

N.  H.  Bed.  Bock-Red  Cross _  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pita.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . *12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocka .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beda  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  1 1.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


An  item  in  a  current  publication 
objects  to  the  publicity  given  the 
“crooks,  gyps,  shysters,  carpet¬ 
baggers”  in  the  rabbit  business  in 
magazines,  and  asks  what  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  accomplish  by  such  refer¬ 
ences.  It  further  asserts  that  such 
publicity  does  not  do  any  good  and 
may  do  a  lot  of  harm.  We  do  not 
agree  with  this.  In  our  opinion  there 
is  merit  in  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  in 
fact  all  small  stock  animal  business, 
but  it  is  essential  to  know  with 
whom  to  deal.  By  referring  to  the 
reports  on  various  schemers,  readers 
are  able  to  save  themselves  loss  and 
unhappy  experiences.  By  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  “shysters”  they  have  a  good 
clean  list  of  breeders  from  whom  to 
select  their  stock.  We  believe  the 
legitimate  breeders  appreciate  the 
publicity  concerning  those  unprinci¬ 
pled  dealers,  who  prey  on  the  public 
with  buy-back  schemes  and  poor 
stock,  because  to  expose  them  leaves 
the  field  free  for  honest  breeders. 
This  is  a  service  to  the  public  and  to 
the  honest  breeders,  as  it  puts  the 
dishonest  ones  on  the  record. 

A  New  York  State  reader  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  locate  Clayton  J.  Mullen.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  for  some  time.  If  anyone 
has  any  information,  please  advise  us. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  Gasson  AAnthony 
Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks  ready  Jan.  Big  birds, 
good  layers.  Order  early.  N.  Hampshires,  Bock-Red 
broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  4  W.  Bocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Bocks,  ltock-Hampshire  Cross  and 
Assorted  Heavies.  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100-$7.06.  Also 
3-week-old  Chicks.  25-$6.75;  50-$l3.00:  lOO-$25.00. 

A.  F.  H0CKMAN,  R  17.  BELLEFONTE.  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua,  N.  Y* 


CU  |  P  If  Q  -  OFFICIALLY  - 

■■  ■  ^  w  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00-100;  Pullets 
$24.00;  Cockerels  $3.00;  Barred  and  White  Bocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Cross  Bock-Beds  4k  Red-Rocks$l4.00-I00; 
Pullets  $20.00;  Cockerels  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 
Order  direct  from  advt.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
WAYNES  CHICK  FARM  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  B.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  P»; 

-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  — ~ 

FINBST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN'S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield,  0h'» 


ELECTRIC  BROODERS— Jamesway  heavily  insulated, 
economically  operated.  SINE.  RN5,  Quakertown,  P»- 


Vacation  Position 

FOR  WOMAN 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  OR  TEACHER 

Interesting,  Healthful  Work  Splendid 
Experience.  $360.00  For  90  Days. 


Educators  Association  Commercial  Distributors 
307  Fith  Avenue,  Dept.  B,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  First-class  dairyman  (single),  experienced 
in  making  butter,  cottage  cheese,  and  handling 
milk.  Strictly  dairy  work,  no  milking.  B.  H.  Allen, 

Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. _ . 

WANTED  •  Poultryman,  board  self.  Mrs.  Katherine 
Koentopp.  Oak  Grove  Kd,,  Swedesboro,  N.  J- 

WANTED:  Nice,  dependable  couple  or  three  people, 

cook  at  Boys’  Camp,  75  people,  eight  weeks,  July- 
August.  Well  equipped.  Consider  for  permanent  work, 
school  or  farms.  H.  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstock,  Ya. _ 

Mjpm.TCAa-ign  woman,  housekeeper  for  farm  family. 

two  adults  and  child;  all  improvements,  $80  month. 
BOX  0701,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ , 

COOK  first  class,  and  husband,  for  outdoor  work. 

experienced  in  farm  work,  for  estate.  Cottage,  heat, 
light.  Apply  giving  all  details  and  salary  wanted. 
BOX  0708,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ . 

REFINED  houseworker,  young,  willing  take  three 

children  walks.  Could  have  child,  not  baby.  Nice 
country  home,  7  hours,  $100.  Must  like  children,  no 
radio.  References.  Mrs.  Wm.  Hahn,  Dover  Plains, 
New  York, _ ' 

WANTED:  White  couple  for  dairy  farm,  boarding 

house;  general  kitchen  work.  BOX  0718,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  White  man  to  do  general  work  in  dairy 

farm  boarding  house.  BOX  0719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  for  fruit  farm,  familiar  with  fruit 

growing.  Modem  house.  Baiilie  Bros,  Suffern, 
New  York.  _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Howard  Brooks, 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober,  honest;  general  farm 

experience;  assist  on  commercial  poultry  farm.  Milk 
family  cow.  State  ago,  wages,  experience,  references. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 
WANTED:  Working  manager  tat  established  apple 
cold  storage.  Operate  and  develop  sales;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  youth.  Reward  for  initiative  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Give  details  first  letter.  BOX  4,  Woodstock, 
Connecticut  _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  for  cooking  and  second  work 
in  private  country  home  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Higi) 
wages,  attractive  living  quarters;  two  rooms  with 
bath;  all  modem  conveniences.  References  required. 
Answer  BOX  0802,  Rural  New-Yorker.  Give  telephone 
number  also. _ ___________________ 

WORKING  farm  manager  for  Maryland’s  largest 

turkey  breeding  farm.  Experienced  turkey  man  only, 
now  employed  or  recently  employed.  Knowledge  of 
brooding,  growing,  hatching,  dressing  plant  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Position  permanent.  Farm  modem 
in  every  respect.  Five  room  modern  home  plus  salary 
and/or  salary  and  percentage  commensurate  with 
ability.  Norman  Turkey  Farm,  Charlotte  Hall, 
Maryland.  _ _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced,  single  cow 
man  for  Guernsey  herd.  Twice  a  day  machines. 
Good  wages.  Excellent  board  and  room.  Permanent, 
Write.  BOX  43.  Harlingen,  New  Jersey., _ 

WANTED:  Man.  hey  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters.  Calllcoon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  beef  and  sheep  man  as 
herdsman-shepherd  at  University  of  Connecticut. 
House  available.  Excellent  working  conditions  and 
security.  Write  Animal  Hubsandry  Dept.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  single  young  man  for 

dairy  farm.  Good  wages.  Room  and  board.  Howard 
Yurkewecz,  R.  D.  1,  FultonviRe,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER  desired:  Own  rooms  and  bath! 

Automatic  dishwasher  and  laundry.  Good  salary. 
Four  children.  A.  Zorn,  Hatippauge,  Long  Island. 

POULTBYMAN:  Reliable,  experienced,  married  man. 

3,000  Leghorns.  Salary,  bonus,  good  home;  modern 
coop  Bontecou  Farms,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  First  class  dairyman,  familiar  with 

registered  Holstein  cattle  and  registry  peters,  to 
manage  and  operate  a  large  dairy  farm  In  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  Thia  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  farm  operations  in  this  territory.  Best  of 
references  required.  If  you  are  not  a  first  class,  re¬ 
sponsible  man.  do  not  apply.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  BOX  0813.  Ruraf-v  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work  in 
northern  Westchester.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
machinery,  orchard  spraying,  chickens.  Wife  to  do 
Dart  time  housework,  some  farm  chores.  Good  salary. 
Cottage  and  privileges.  Give  full  details,  BOX  0814, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  on  commercial  dairy  farm. 

Machine  milking  and  outside  work.  State  wageB 
expected.  BOX  0815,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NON-SMOKING  young  man.  trained  from  child¬ 

hood  to  accept  responsibility.  Riverside  Mousery, 
Avon,  N.  Y, 

MARRIED  man:  Milker,  etc.  on  large  dairy  farm. 

Steady  work,  excellent  house  with  all  improvements. 
$35  per  week,  house,  milk  and  light  furnished.  Write 
Seymour  Rose,  Box  161  Whippany,  N.  J.,  or  call 
1-2  P,  M.  Whlppany  8-0229. 

WOMAN  to  assist  mother  with  household  duties  and 

two  children;  $100  to  $125  monthly,  maintenance. 
BOX  129,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  County.  New  York, 

HEAD  gardener  and  assistant  wanted,  experienced, 

care  of  fiower  beds  and  lawns.  Shore  Road  Hospital, 
8941  Shore  Road.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I’OUJ.TRYMAN,  preferably  married,  wanted  imme¬ 

diately  for  research  plant.  Beginning  salary  $1,800. 
rising  by  annual  steps  to  $2,280.  Retirement.  Small 
apartment  available.  State  experience,  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  Department  of  Genetics,  University  of  Connectl- 
cut.  Storrs,  Conn, _  .  _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  wife  aid  in 

housework  and  egg  packing.  Small  3-room  house; 
own  housekeeping.  Reference.  Apply,  giving  particu¬ 
lars,  salary  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  253.  Millville, 

New  Jersey. 


COUPLE:  Caretaker  and  farmer.  Wife  to  cook  and 

keep  house.  Modern  private  living  qusrters.  $200 
month,  BOX  0831,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  take  complete  charge  small  modern 
country  home;  young  family  of  four.  Light  cooking; 
occasional  care  two  children.  Private  room,  bath ; 

month.  Write  Mrs.  Fred  Uttal,  Southbury,  Conn. 
^ v KRIENCED  married  farmer  with  agricultural 
school  training  for  Long  Island  grassland  farm. 
“Unger  type,  probably  now  employed,  and  ready  to 
;!“u,'"0  larger  responsibilities.  Small  dairy  herd  and 
,„"~ai  dock  of  hens.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
rget.to  honest  individual.  Modern  house,  fuel,  light, 

--lUI>l_H0X  0824,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

f  cook,  houseworker.  Permanent  po- 

ntiiii  v*®1?  *°I>  salary  for  right  woman.  N.  Y.  C. 
accnstnn,1^  ¥ay»  then  ,arm  near  Trenton.  Must  bo 
etc  ™  country  life  and  able  to  can,  freeze, 

Bov  ^  noa  i  T5afalgar  7-0104  in  N.  Y.  C.  or  write 
ux  °841.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman,  married,  with  or 
without  one  child;  to  take  complete  care  of  25 
cows ;  must  be  absolutely  dependable  and  ^ober ;  good 
wages,  free  house,  mlik  and  fuel.  Julius  Bloch,  471 
Park  Ave,,  Huntington,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wanted:  Man  attend  lawns,  flower,  vege¬ 
table  gardens;  wife,  neat  housekeeper;  owners  at 
homo  weekends  only  except  July,  August,  Nyack,  N.  Y, 
Permanent  job;  $150  monthly;  comfortable  quarters. 
BOX  0830,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Private  home,  salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Apply  Mrs.  Francis  Smiley,  Mohonk 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  sell  our  mineral  feeds  to  farmers. 

Pleasant,  profitable  work.  Write  at  once.  Parex 
Mineral  Company,  Parker  Ford,  Penna. 
MIDDLEAGED  retired  couple,  housekeeper,  handy¬ 
man,  gardener,  secluded  small  Berkshire  Hills  farm. 
Must  have  own  ear.  Bachelor  owners  visit  weekends 
only.  $80  monthly,  food  and  maintenance.  Permanent. 
Write  full  details.  BOX  0839,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  for  light  housekeeping,  all 
conveniences;  four  in  family.  In  exchange  will  get 
good  Christian  home  also  $10  weekly.  Daniel  Fochi, 
Route  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEPARENT  eoup.e.  New  cottage  of  10  teen-age 

girls,  or  boys.  Cooking  unnecessary.  Man  works 
with  boys  in  maintenance  and  building  projects.  Skill 
with  tools  and  heavy  machinery,  electricity  or 
carpentry  desirable.  Starting  salary  up  to  $175  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school  near  Ithaca. 
Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. _ * 

FARM  superintendent  fur  boys’  school.  High  school 

graduate  preferred.  Knowledge  of  dairy,  poultry 
and  gardening.  Competent  to  set  up  program  for  boy3 
as  well  as  supervise  adult  staff.  BOX  147,  Chappaqua, 
New  York  ■ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  cook  for  school;  full  mainte¬ 

nance.  Call  Dietician  Greer  School,  Hope  Farm, 
New  York. 


iiDitDb.UAi\ :  Man  who  likes  real  good  cows  and 
willing  to  do  necessary  work  to  make  high  records. 
Barn,  house,  salary  good.  Norman  Kellar,  New 
Paltz,  New  York. 


GIRL  for  general  housework,  interested  In  cooking. 

Scarsdale  home.  Good  salary.  BOX  0840,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  or  boy.  reliable,  with  interest  in  work, 

for  modern  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Poultry  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Can  be  permanent.  Please  state 
salary  expected,  references.  Carmen  Phillips,  Ottsville. 
Pennsylvania, 

POULTKYMAN :  Single  man  for  chores,  brooding, 

range,  and  laying  house;  live  in.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  effort.  Red  Rock  Farm, 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

RELIABLE,  hustling  American,  late  forties,  fond  of 

cattle  wishes  connection,  herdsman,  truck  driver, 
gardener,  build  up  farm  or  care  small  private  herd 
or  test  cow  milker,  etc.  BOX  0714,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  Landscape  and  general  gardener. 

White,  middleaged,  single,  sober  and  don’t  smoke. 
Experienced  in  all  kinds  of  gardening,  trees  and 
plants,  poultry,  pheasants,  animals,  fancy  and  water 
fowl.  Drive  and  handy  all  around.  Desire  steady 
position  on  private  estate.  References.  Write  all  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  198,  Stony 
Point,  New  York. 

MANAGER:  Highly  experienced;  seeks  employer,  de¬ 
siring  undertake  timely  profitable  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing.  BOX  0729,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  technician:  Experienced  producer  contact  and 
trouble  shooter  desires  locate  New  Jersey  or 
South.  Graduate  Penn  State  '32.  BOX  0806,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  capable  housekeeper  seeking  permanent 

position  one  or  two  adults.  $25  week.  Suburbs  qt 
country.  Post  Office  Box  O,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 

CARETAKER,'  gardener,  experienced  farm-estate 
management,  maintenance.  BOX  0803,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  young  veteran,  sober,  honest,  intelligent, 
with  farm  experience  wants  to  learn  commercial 
poultry  farming.  State  wages.  BOX  0804,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CAPABLE  housekeeper,  plain  cook,  boy  of  five  years 
for  one  adult.  BOX  0805,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

DAIRY  Manager,  creamery,  milk  producer  and  handler. 

Married,  age  40,  two  sons.  Penn  State  '32.  Prefer 
location  central  New  Jersey  or  South.  BOX  0807, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Thorough  experience,  all  phases,  guest  house 
operation  and  management.  Sober,  reliable,  best 
references.  Experience  maintenance,  Tepairs,  garden¬ 
ing  livestock.  McBurney,  R.  D.  1,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  widower,  strictly  sober,  Scotch- 
Irish.  General  farm  hand  or  caretaker.  Edward 
McEvoy,  59  West  89th  St.,  New  York  24.  N.  Y. 

CARETAKERS  position  desired  by  honest,  reliable, 
middleaged  couple.  Wife  cook,  housework;  man 
handy  inside-outside;  all  repairs.  Wages  not  impor¬ 
tant.  BOX  0808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  work  part  time  on  estate,  exchange  for  home. 

Commuting  distance  New  York  City.  BOX  0809, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN,  married,  two  months  experience  seeks 
dairy  position,  on-job  training  Housing  essential. 
Tripp,  141  Noll  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  of  a  large  dairy  operation  wishes  to  make 
a  change.  Only  strictly  commercial  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  Can  furnish  highest  references  of  any  type. 
Best  living  conditions  expected.  BOX  0816,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

KEFINED  widow.  45,  with  son  16,  desires  position, 
preferably  on  farm.  BOX  0817,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPEK-Companion,  dependable,  refined,  ma¬ 
ture,  for  small  Protestant  adult  family  wintering 
Florida.  BOX  0818.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MATURE  woman  with  office  experience  wishes  clerical 
position  where  accurate  spelling,  correct  English, 
and  knowledge  of  agriculture  are  appreciated.  BOX 
0819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  graduate  wants  work  on  shares,  as  work¬ 
ing  manager,  or  rent  farm.  BOX  0820,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

COUPLE:  Responsible  management  of  city  or  country 
place  April  15th.  Particulars  to  Francis,  Ballerose, 
New  York. 

MARRIED,  31,  wishes  position  as  herdsman  or  mana¬ 
ger.  Experienced  in  A.  R.  testing  and  calf  raising. 
Capable  of  taking  full  charge.  Agricultural  school 
graduate.  Wife  would  consider  running  boarding 
house.  Must  have  living  quarters  for  four  adults, 
no  apartments.  BOX  0825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  desires  work  on  dairy  farm,  inex¬ 

perienced  but  willing  to  train  under  G.  I.  bill; 
plumber  by  trade;  also  good  knowledge  of  gasoline 
engines.  BOX  0826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTONIAN  farm  couple,  one  child,  Lutherans, 

D.  P.s,  presently  in  Germany,  looking  for  responsi¬ 
ble  American  sponsors;  passage  will  be  paid  by 

I.  R.  O.  BOX  0827,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER-Working:  Energetic,  reliable,  college 

graduate,  experience  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  crop  management,  handling  of  labor,  pasteuri¬ 
zation  and  artificial  insemination.  Th.  Bethmann.  46 
Heights  Hd.,  Clifton,  N.  J.  Phone:  PRescott  8-1111. 

YOUNG  couple,  child,  desire  permanent  position, 

modern,  well  run  dairy  farm.  Agricultural  high 
school  graduate.  Room  and  board,  wages  to  start.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable.  BOX  0838  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTR  ¥  MAN :  Thoroughly  experienced  wants  work; 

hatchery  or  large  farm.  BOX  0828,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  young  men,  both  six  feet  tall,  weight  170 
pounds,  seeking  work  in  lumber  camp.  Notify 
Anthony  Flora,  139  Lincoln  Ave,,  Orange,  N.  J. 

ninfcio  iiuuiu\ymuu  warns  positlO] 
full  charge  or  assistant.  Have  been  operating  ov 
plant.  BOX  0832,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED :  A11  types  of  barn  work.  Cows  and  youi 
stock.  Single,  lifetime  experience.  BOX  0833.  Rur 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  lady  would  like  positon  as  companion  and 
helper  to  elderly  person  or  couple.  Mrs.  M,  F. 
Mudge,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. _ 

WIDOW  with  one  child  aged  two,  seeks  position  as 
housekeeper.  Honest,  reliable  and  dependable.  BOX 
0834,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  seeks  position;  fruit  orchard,  in¬ 
experienced.  References.  BOX  0837,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

SINGLE,  Christian  gentleman,  47,  neither  habit. 

Experienced  poultry,  carpentry,  gardening,  woods, 
farm.  State  wages,  particulars.  Gnegy,  Broad  St., 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

FRENCHMAN,  middleaged,  good  health,  wishes  board 
all  year;  small  farm  or  country  house;  very  helpful. 
BOX  0842,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  30,  married;  seven  years  college  dairy  work;  5 

years  production,  2  years  manufac.uring.  Also  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry,  swine.  Norman  Morton,  47  Hills- 
dale  Ave.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  herd  or  farm  manager.  Married, 

no  children;  20  years  in  iast  place;  farm  was  dis¬ 
continued  reason  for  changing.  Experienced  regis¬ 
tered  cattle,  records,  pedigrees,  testing,  feeding, 
showing,  and  all  farm  crops.  Available  at  once  or 
later,  BOX  0843,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 

ware.  New  buHetin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race. 
Philadelphia  2.  _ 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 

N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farm* 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Ylneiand,  N.  J. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage,  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. _ 

NEW  catalog;  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  home*. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month,  Safranek, 

Vineland.  N.  3, _ ’ 

FOR  farms,  stores.  Tillage  homes,  lakes,  acreage  In 

Orange  County  ice  B.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N,  Y.  _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  bouses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ _ _ _ 

PROPERTY  for  sale:  120  acres,  two  homes,  two  barns, 
garage,  other  buildings;  $14,000.  Dellas  Koons, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. _ 

BARGAIN  list.  Fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  J.  Morhouse,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

200  ACRE  Vermont  farm,  accommodates  30  head,  large 

sugarbush  and  equipment;  insulated  14-room  house, 
electricity,  spring  water,  tractor  and  farming  tools. 
For  full  details  write  BOX  0621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from.  Low  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson 
St. ,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

FARMS,  stock  and  equipped.  Dairy  farms  10  to 

100  cows.  Other  farm  of  every  description  in 
several  counties.  Earl  E.  Townley,  Broker,  Burnt 
Hills,  New  York.  _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  itl  Country  homes,  stores, 

inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder! 
Hendrickson  Bros.  <29th  Year),  CobleskUl  7. 
•'Eastern'*  New  York. 

LONG  ISLAND  orchard  (apples)  well  located  14  acres 

with  good  home,  fine  builidngs  and  equipment  on 
good  road  near  Parkway.  Price  $35,000.  Write  Horti- 
cultural  Realty  Co..  Northern  Blvd,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  country  stores,  farms,  summer 
places.  Advise  just  what  you  would  like.  Descriptive 
list  free.  White  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. 

NO  better  farm  in  New  England  for  sale:  550  acres 
with  approximately  450  tillable,  located  in  fertile 
lower  Champlain  Valley  in  Vermont.  Has  every  re¬ 
quirement  :  productive  soil,  abundant  water  supply, 
large  fields  stone-free,  sizable  pastures  with  springs 
in  every  one.  Y*  mile  frontage  on  both  sides  State 
highway.  10  buildings  now  in  use  including  large  barn 
with  70  stanchions,  350  ton  capacity  hay  loft,  six 
grain  rooms,  two  silos,  each  holds  280  tons  and  mill 
house.  Houses  modern:  Manger's  house  of  eight  bed¬ 
rooms,  tenant  house  six  rooms,  modern  creamery 
leased  to  well-known  dairy  company  just  100  ft.  from 
barn  door.  Farm  capable  of  maintaining  175  head  of 
stock.  Delightful  climate  for  year-round  living.  This 
farm  lays  in  the  region  of  fertility  recommended  in 
Government  bulletin  as  safe  for  successful  farming. 
Same  bulletin  shows  we  have  50  more  days  of 
growing  weather  than  other  parts  of  State.  Farm 
unequipped.  Price  $60,000  cash.  No  less.  Truly  a 
bargain.  If  Interested  and  financially  able  to  buy, 
write  owner,  E.  von  Hesse,  3  Peter  Cooper  Road, 
New  York  City  or  call  GRamercy  7-0378  evenings 
after  8.  Shown  by  appointment  with  owner  only. 
Buy  now  in  time  for  Spring  planting. _ 

WASHINGTON-  County:  124  acre  farm,  fruit  trees. 

Good  barn  33x46;  silo  12x24,  other  barn  24x50, 
poultry  house.  Fine  white  shingled  eight  room  house. 
This  Is  a  high  producing  tractor  farm  only  $8,300; 
No.  35-13.  Mohawk  Valley:  135  acre  farm  with  good 
barn  40x110;  26  cow  ties;  silo  14x30;  fine  10-room 
house  with  2  baths;  furnace  heat;  rich  loam  soil;  out¬ 
buildings.  only  $8,500;  No.  46-15.  Eastern  Farms 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Inc.,  3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam, 
New  York. _ 

ACREAGES  River  front,  state  highway,  secluded 
mountain  tract  ideal  for  camp  site,  or  fertile 
acreage,  cabin.  Terms:  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

NEW  modern  6-room,  insulated  dwelling,  all  modern 
improvements ;  cellar  garage,  laundry,  panoramic 
valley  and  mountain  view,  good  location,  $10,500. 
O.  S.  Jansen,  WallkiH,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046, 

TEN  acre  property  for  sale;  six  room  house;  good 

water,  electricity.  B.  Neogebauer,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 

WANTED  by  Christian  couple,  house  with  improve¬ 

ments  or  cabins,  acreage  on  highway,  on  or  near 
lake.  Around  $5.000.  BOX  0810,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

40  CATTLE,  dairy  farm,  230  acres,  stocked  and 

equipped;  tractor  worked.  New  York  State.  BOX 

0811,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  400  acre  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  200  acres  $6,000.  130  acres,  stock,  tools, 

furniture,  $12,000.  50  acres,  $3,600;  $1,800  down. 

Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain.  N,  Y.,  agent. 
NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. :  46  acre  poultry,  fruit  farm; 

good  dwelling,  good  land;  $20,000.  Bellmore,  L.  I., 
lovely  old  house,  two  acres  fine  for  nursery,  $16,000. 
Horticultural  Realty.  135-18  No.  Blvd.,  Flushing, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house  and  bar  and  grill,  Catskill 
Mountains ;  yearly  business,  good  opportunity.  BOX 
M,  Prattsviile,  N,  Y, _ 

STORE  with  tenement  for  sale  or  would  trade  for 
farm,  reason  for  selling  is  a  large  family.  Leonard 
Mason,  Morrisville,  Vermont. _ _ _ 

WANT  rent  farm  live  acres,  80-90  miles  New  York. 
MigUoratl,  352  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

DELAWARE  County  dairy  farm:  560  acres,  10-room 
house,  improvements,  barn  40x96  ft.  Excellent  spring 
water,  electricity.  School  bus  and  rural  delivery 
passes  farm;  trout  stream  and  timber.  Mrs.  Robert 
Brown,  Fall  Clove,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. _ 

FIVE  acres,  six  rooms,  hot  water  heat,  bath,  lights, 
picnic  grove,  outdoor  fireplace,  creek  asbestos  shingle 
siding,  seclusive  location;  $8,500.  Floyd  A.  Dymond, 
Tunkhannock,  Penna. _ 

WANTED;  House,  town,  country;  convenient  stores, 
transportation;  acreage  considered:  noninflated  price. 
BOX  0812,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM:  60  acres,  for  dairy,  poultry,  crops.  Stanley 
Ayers.  Straits  Corners,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  10-acre  Chenango  farm,  7-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  electric.  200  miles  New  York;  $4,500, 
Robert  Raphael,  Rockdale,  N,  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  estate  farm,  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  3. 

30  acres  apple  orchards,  10  acres  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries,  2,000  new  plants  ready  for  planting,  3  acres 
grapes.  35  acres  pine  woodland,  3  tractors,  numerous 
pieces  farm  equipment.  Dutch  colonial  dwelling;  8 
rooms  and  bath,  all  insulated,  hot  water  heat,  fuel 
oil,  irrigation  system  lawns  and  gardens;  2-car  garage, 
2  large  storage  outbuildings,  green  house.  Financing 
obtainable  and  land  can  be  divided.  Write  promptly 
for  appointment,  BOX  0821,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RABBIT  Farm;  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  House,  10 
acres  and  hutches;  50  breeding  does  available; 
ready  sale  for  all  meat  produced;  excellent  for  some¬ 
one  willing  to  develop  to  full  basis;  will  teach  buyer 
simple  breeding,  feeding  and  watering  methods;  house 
has  two  bedrooms,  automatic  heat;  electric  hot  water 
heating;  modern  kitchen;  price  $8,500  for  house  and 
land;  $2,000  down,  balance  terms;  stock  $500  extra  if 
desired.  Herbert  J.  Berst,  Box  42,  Doodletown  Road, 
Am.-ram,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sate:  Four  acre  chicken  farm,  7-room  house  on 

new  macadam;  near  village;  near  several  lakes. 
Write  Gertrude  Knapp,  Thompson,  Pa. _ 

MODERN  9-room  house  including  utility,  2-car 

garage,  one  acre,  some  fruit;  $7,500.  BOX  100, 
Miller,  Missouri. _ 

FOR  Sate:  Chicken  farm  or  estate,  10  acres  or  more. 

Electricity,  house,  etc.  Further  information  write 
Fred  Slmoncini,  Aneram,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Rent:  91  acres,  25  tillable,  balance  pasture, 
stream.  On  gravei  road,  25  miles  Cincinnatus, 
New  York.  BOX  0822,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  general  store,  house,  two  gas  pumps, 
about  three  acres.  R.  Graf,  3812  Avenue  S. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  _ 

WANTED:  Country  stores,  gas  stations,  taverns, 

hotels,  farms.  Cash  buyers  waiting.  Stanley  I’anek. 
Tivoli,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sate:  Acreage;  100  acres  in  Rensselaer  County. 
Felix  Trost,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  75  miles  from  New  York,  325  acres, 

dairy,  poultry  and  Summer  resort  farm;  24-room 
house,  furnished ;  saw  mill,  timbers;  two  tractors,  farm 
machinery.  Will  sell  buildings  for  boarding  house 
with  10  acres  of  land  or  more.  Owner  Box  148,  I 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 

Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y, _ 

CATS  KI  LL :  Wonderful  country  home.  AH  business  ! 

possibilities;  60  acres.  State  highway.  Weissel.  ! 
Leeds,  N.  Y. _ _ _  j 

HARDWARE:  Farmers  hardware,  Avon,  n!  Y T. 

Livingston  County.  In  thriving  dairy  farm  area, 
the  heart  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  milk  shed.  Good  mer¬ 
chandise  at  inventory.  Building  for  sale  on  long  term 
lease.  Gross  1948  volume  $105,000.  The  leading  village 
hardware;  established  for  more  than  40  years.  Write 
or  telephone:  Maurice  F.  Sweeney,  Broker,  Livonia. 
New  York.  Phone  Livonia  43-J. 

WANTED:  To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  farm.  S.  Bashista,  Reservoir  Ave.. 
Westfield,  Mass, _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  all  tillable,  9-room  house,  electricity. 

Barn  30x40,  12  cow  ties,  shed,  corn  crib.  Hard 
surface  road.  Price  $2,950.  Cash  $1,500  balance 
mortgage.  Write  F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Earlville  84-Y-4.  _ 

VETERAN  wishes  rent  Btocked  and  equipped  farm 

with  option  to  buy;  good  condition,  location.  Re¬ 
sponsible.  BOX  0835,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IF  you  warn,  a  good  place  for  Summer  home  with 

acreage,  write  Oral  Doloff,  Route  2,  Mount  Vernon, 
Maine. _ 

GOING  restaurant,  gas  station,  cabins,  400  feet 

frontage.  Route  6 ;  13  acres,  river  frontage,  $12,000. 
Equipped,  Floyd  A.  Dymond.  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 
FARM:  43  acres,  village  store  with  apartment.  Priced 
right.  Write  for  information.  David  W.  Hughes. 
R.  D.  2,  Susquehanna,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  80  acre  farm,  equipped;  $500  cash.  New 

York  State.  No  broker.  BOX  0836,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

FARM:  100  acres,  equipped;  barn  24  stanchions,  team, 

milker,  cooler,  etc. ;  macadam  road.  Seven  room, 
bath.  Only  $8,900.  Massoth.  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale:  Wauchuia,  Florida.  Attractive  5-room 
house,  ideally  situated,  partly  furnished,  all  im¬ 
provements,  2%  acres,  ample  citrus;  taxes  $4.00; 
price  $4,500.  A,  Bay,  R.  D.  1,  Wauchuia,  Florida. 

124  ACRE  extra  fine  dairy  farm.  Price  $25,000. 

Herbert  Wells,  Southbury,  Connecticut. _ 

330  ACRE  stock  and  equipped;  A-l  dairy  farm, 

complete  with  30  cows,  team,  fine  line  of  equip¬ 
ment;  330  acres,  175  tillable,  balance  watered- 
pasture-woods.  sugar  grove,  lots  of  fruit;  10-room 
home  with  electricity,  wide  board  floors,  double 
garage;  poultry  house  500  capacity;  milk  house  with 
cooler,  other  buildings.  Must  settle  estate;  stock  and 
equipment  alone  worth  $6,000.  Price  complete  $11,000! 
No.  23,038.  West's,  L.  J.  Parrish,  Box  95,  Route  22, 
South  Main  St,,  Salem,  N,  Y.  _ 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. :  Wonderful  opportunity  open. 

Summer  boarding  house.  196-acre’  dairy  farm,  13- 
room  house,  bungalow,  modern  plumbing  electricity 
gas.  Beautiful  view.  Fine  barn,  other  buildings.  Brook 
running  through  property,  plenty  valuable  timber. 
City*  ^11’°00'  Craven-  West  15th  St.,  New  York 

15  CABINS,  gas  station,  lunch  room.  M.  Green, 

286  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  estate,  180  acres,  master's  home 
“}“a  modern,  three  other  modern  homes,  show  barn 
36x140,  another  36x90,  two  other  barns,  tool  sheds, 
garages,  etc,  land  nearly  level.  Owner  ill,  is  sacrific¬ 
ing  this  desirable  property,  with  all  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  four  tractors  $65,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

127  ACRES,  20  eows,  young  stock,  horses,  aU  im¬ 
plements,  tractor,  good  buildings;  $13,000.  Ernest 
F.  Le  Mieux,  Broket,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

318  ACRES  in  Cayuga  County,  Finger  Lakes  region. 

New  York  State.  Large  modem  house  with  two 
tenant  houses  and  large  barns.  An  estate  ownership. 
Quick  sale  and  possession.  Address  John  N.  Ross, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, _ 

FOUR  room  apartment  in  Sullivan  County.  130  mites 

from  New  York  City.  BOX  0844.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs., 

$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $3.17.  Larger  lots  cheaper.  Roscoe 
F.  Wlxon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
f  ;•£*»!  Ya  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  Ya  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  Ms  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pall 

$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Case  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pall.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  cherry  cider,  shipped  express  four 

gallon  case  $5.00.  Satisfied  customers  every  State. 
Bert  Holmes,  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 


FALL  heney,  medium,  5  lbs.,  $1.10  postpaid  third 
zone;  60  lbs.,  $6.50  not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210 
Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits:  Fresh-picked,  home- 

packed.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Seed  grapefruit 
(exceptionally  fine),  $3.95;  seedless  grapefruit.  $4.25; 
Ms  seed  grapefruit,  Ma  oranges,  $4.30;  %  seedless 
grapefruit.  Mt  oranges,  $4.45;  oranges,  $4.65.  Florida 
honey  (shipped  with  fruit  only);  1  pound,  32c;  5 
pounds,  $1,45,  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  rone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.’ Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  (clover)  guaranteed  finest  you  ever  tasted,  or 

money  back  immediately:  5  lbs.  $1.85;  10  lbs., 
$3.50.  Comb  honey:  3  sections,  $2.50;  6  sections,  $4.75; 
prepaid  third  zone  against  remittance.  Smithtown  Bee 
Farm,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1  1949  pure  maple  syrup  $6.00  per  gallon.  De¬ 

livered  third  zone,  insured.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural 
Bridge,  New  York. _ 

PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  five 

lb3.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  fashioned  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  maple  syrup  $5.50 
gallon.  Maple  cream  2%  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  293. 


Right  up  there  with  the  best  in  good  looks,  too, 

Chevrolet’s  style  is  the  lasting  kind  you’ll  enjoy  for  years  to  come 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 
While  sidewall  tires  optional  at  extra  cost. 


1 - — 

It  y/l 
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A  farmer  knows  machinery,  and  he 
appreciates  Chevrolet’s  sound  con¬ 
struction  and  lasting  dependability 


The  modern  farmer  has  to  be  a  skilled 
mechanic,  too.  And  this  experience  with 
farm  machinery  makes  him  well  qualified 
to  judge  automobiles.  That’s  why  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  powerful,  thrifty  Vafve-ln-Head 
Thrift-Master  engine  is  such  a  favorite  on 
the  farm.  It's  engineered  to  serve  more 
dependably  for  more  years  . . .  under  all 
conditions  ...  at  less  cost . . .  with  less  care. 
It  meets  his  standards  on  every  point  of 
value  and  performance. 


For  the  tough  going  a  car  gets 
on  the  farm,  farmers  agree 

CHEVROLET 

is  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all! 

There’s  nothing  quite  like  farm  use 
to  test  a  car’s  mettle— and  over 
millions  of  miles,  Chevrolet  has  proved  itself  the 
champion  of  rural  America’s  roads  for  all-round 
ruggedness  and  durability! 

On  every  point,  Chevrolet  gets  the  farmer’s  vote 
for  top  value.  It  gives  him  styling  that  will  be 
beautifully  modern  through  the  years.  It  gives 
him  powerful  yet  economical  engine  performance. 
It  gives  him  lasting  comfort  and  safety. 

And  Chevrolet  delivers  all  these  high-priced  car 
advantages  at  lowest  cost.  American  farmers  know 
a  value  when  they  see  one,  and  they  see  Chevrolet 
as  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


On  side  roads,  back  roads,  and  even 
over  fields,  Chevrolet’s  smooth,  gliding 
ride  carries  you  in  comfort 


Country  roads  can  be  rugged — but  not 
when  you're  riding  in  a  new  Chevrolet! 
An  improved  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride, 
direct-acting  airplane  type  shock 
absorbers,  and  extra  low-pressure  tires 
smooth  the  roughest  ruts.  And  the  new, 
low  center  of  gravity  (without  sacrificing 
road  clearance)  .  .  .  the  box-girder 
Frame  mean  that  fbvre  comfortably 
cradled  between  the  wheels  in  this  easy- 
riding,  easy-driving  ne"w  Chevrolet. 


Farmers  know  how  to  check  what 
they  put  in  against  what  they  take  out 
— they  know  Chevrolet  gives  them 
their  money’s  worth  and  more 

It's  just  plain  horse-sense — the  best  auto¬ 
mobile  to  buy  is  the  one  that  gives  greatest 
value  at  least  cost!  Farmers  compare 
Chevrolet's  advanced  big-car  features — 
Center-Point  Design,  Certi-Safe  Hydraulic 
Brakes,  Firm  Foundation  Box  Girder 
Frame,  Hand-E-Gearshift.  They  compare 
its  price.  And  they  agree  that  it  all  adds 
up  to  the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 


You  want  to  see  everything 
around  you  when  you're  driving  in 
the  country — and  Chevrolet  gives 
you  wide  safety  plate  glass  vision 

Your  Chevrolet's  extra  visibility 
means  extra  enjoyment  on  those  Sunday  sight-seeing  drives. 
There’s  a  wider,  curved  windshield,  thinner  windshield  pillars,  and 
30%  more  window  area  all-round  to  make  sure  you  see  every 
last  bit  of  scenery.  You  ride  in  greater  safety,  too,  with  a  clear 
view  of  where  you're  going  and  what's  coming  at  you. 


There’s  room  for  everyone  inside  and 
storage  space  to  spare  in  the  trunk — 
which  means  real  riding  comfort,  as 
well  as  saving  many  an  extra  trip! 

This  new  Chevrolet's  got  an  interior  that's 
really  family-size!  Just  imagine  roomy 
"Five-Foot  Seats"  that  let  you  enjoy  the 
longest  trip  in  uncrowded  comfort!  And 
the  trunk  is  just  what  you'd  design  your¬ 
self — big  enough  to  carry  the  bulkiest 
bundles,  and  easy-opening,  too.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  turn  a  handle  ...  a 
single  twist  of  the  key  does  it  all! 
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Planned 


Ladino  clover  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  pasture  problems  of 
William  Smith,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy  mail.  His  Holstein  cows,  shown 
here  grazing  on  an  excellent  stand  of  Ladino,  like  it  so  well  that  no  fence 
is  needed  to  keep  them  from  straying. 


Ladino  Clover  Helps 

According  to  William  Smith, 
another  Chemung  County  fanner, 
(Continued  on  Page  333) 


By  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Pastures  Pa 


y 


July  and  August.  The  reason  is  that  these 
brothers  always  pasture  the  second  crop  0f 
their  meadows.  The  cows  are  pastured  on 
Ladino  clover  during  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  Then  in  mid-August  and  September 
they  are  turned  for  several  hours,  each  day 
into  a  second  crop  meadow.  The  rest  of  the 
day  they  graze  in  the  Ladino.  The  brothers 
find  that  the  second  growth  is  succulent  and 
palatable,  and  that  it  makes  plenty  of  milk 
The  production  of  the  herd  proves  this. 

A  typical  seeding  on  this  farm,  made  with 
wheat  as  a  nurse  crop,  is  alfalfa,  10  pounds- 
timothy,  three  pounds;  red  clover,  one  pound- 
and  Ladino  clover,  one-half  pound  to  the  acre! 
One  ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall  before  seeding.  Seeding  is 
done  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible. 
Meadows  are  left  in  hay  three  years! 
Pasturing  the  second  growth  has  been  the 
practice  here  for  the  past  six  years. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Late  Pasture 


cause  of  its  large  yield  and  good  late  growth. 


Many  farmers,  one  year  or  another,  need 
some  crop  to  furnish  forage  during  the  dry 
season.  Sudan  grass  fills  that  need.  Because  it 
will  stand  considerable  drouth  and  even 
grow  rapidly  during  hot  dry  weather,  Sudan 
grass  is  a  good  temporary  pasture  crop.  It  can 
be  seeded  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  45 
pounds  per  acre,  from  corn  planting  time  until 
July  1;  and  will  make  a  rapid 
rank  growth,  which  is  ready  for 
pasture  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Sudan  grass  needs  a  fertile,  well 
drained  soil  and  cannot  be  grown 
on  wet  ground.  Its  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements  are  similar  to  corn. 
General  recommendations  call  for 
600  pounds  of  a  7-7-7  complete 
fertilizer,  or  10  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  and  500  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre.  If  the  crop 
follows  a  clover  sod,  the  manure 
need  not  be  used.  Sudan  grass  is 
not  a  legume  but  it  supplies  large 
amounts  of  feed.  In  fact,  for  a 
period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  it  will 
V  provide  pasture  for  four  to  six 

On  farms  of  limited  acreage ,  such  as  the  Floyd  May  12-acre  place  near  cows  per  acre.  To  avoid  waste  it 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Sudan  grass  works  well  to  help  out  the  regular  pasture,  be-  js  advisable  to  divide  Sudan 

pasture  into  plots,  and  then 
pasture  one  plot  while  giving  ther' 
others  a  chance  to  grow.  If  thitfis 
done,  even  more  cows  can  ?  be 
pastured.  j 

Much  has  been  said  of  c/attle 
being  poisoned  from  Sudan  grass 
if  they  are  turned  in  too  soon  or 
if  it  is  pastured  after  a  frost.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University,  there 
is  little  if  any  danger  of  poisoning 
from  it,  especially  if  it  is  allowed 
to  be  at  least  15  inches  high  before 
the  cattle  are  turned  in. 


Floyd  May  on  his  72-acre  farm 
near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  uses  Sudan 
grass  to  supplement  his  regular 
pasture.  Mr.  May’s  farm  is  small. 
He  is  short  of  pasture  and  Sudan 

Aftermath  grazing  keeps  cows  producing  at  top  form.  The  mixed  herd  of  the  ^rass  wor^  well  in  this  situation 
Zemic  Brothers  fills  up  quickly  on  good  pasturage  on  their  157  acre  Steuben  because  of  its  large  yield  pf 

County,  New  York,  farm.  roughage.  He  sows  the  seed  at  the 

rate  of  35  pounds  per  acre  at  corn 
planting  time,  and  uses  200  pounds 
of  5-10-5  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
crop  is  then  ready  to  be  pastured 
by  the  middle  of  July  when  his 
regular  pasture  is  getting  dry  and 
short.  He  divides  his  Sudan 
pasture  into  three  plots  and  grazes 
each  one  off  fairly  close  before 
turning  the  cows  into  the  next.  In 
this  manner  he  gets  over  the  area 
twice  before  the  pasture  season 
closes.  He  alternates  the  Sudan 
grass  with  aftermath  during  late 
August  and  September.  Three 
acres  of  Sudan  grass  give  him 
the  equivalent  of  six  weeks’  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  for  his  18  Hol¬ 
stein  cows. 


Permanent  Pastures 


Improving  permanent  pasture 
has  paid  high  dividends  on  the 
240-acre  dairy  farm  of  Ernest 
Benjamin  and  son,  Stanley,  of 
Horseheads,  N.  Y.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Benjamin  was  one  of  the 
first,  in  his  community  to  improve 
his  permanent  pasture.  He  had  a 
10-acre  field  that  had  not  been 
plowed  for  at  least  40  years  and 
needed  improving.  He  could  plow 
it,  so  he  did.  He  limed  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  tons,  and 
fertilized  with  400  pounds  of  20 
per  cent  superphosphate  to  the 
acre.  He  took  off  one  crop  of  corn. 
The  next  Spring  he  made  a  good 
seed  bed  and  sowed,  with  oats  as 
a  nurse  crop,  the  Cornell  pasture 
mixture  recommended  at  that 
time.  It  contained  timothy,  alfalfa, 
medium  red  clover,  orchard  grass, 
wild  white  clover,  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass.  This  seeding  was  a 
failure  the  first  year  but  the 
second  year  it  was  sown  without 
the  oats  and  was  successful. 

Each  year  since,  the  field  has 
been  pastured  early  and  late.  If 
the  cattle  do  not  keep  it  eaten 
close,  it  is  clipped.  Every  three 
years  it  is  top  dressed  with  a  light 
application  of  barnyard  manure. 
Since  seeding,  it  has  been  limed 
twice  with  one  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre  each  time.  The 
pasture  has  yielded  remarkably 
well  and  it  is  still  good.  Mr. 
Benjamin  has  other  pastures 
which  he  uses  along  with  this. 
However,  he  estimates  that  this 
10-acre  field  would  supply  forage 
for  15  cows  during  the  entire 
pasture  season. 

The  present  recommendations 
for  fields  of  this  kind  is  a  seed 
mixture  containing  Ladino  clover, 
one  pound;  wild  white  clover,  one 
pound;  timothy,  five  pounds;  and 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  five  pounds. 
Even  though  a  pasture  is  so 
rough  that  it  cannot  be  plowed, 
still  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  forage  can  be  improved. 

Fayette  Congdon  of  Fassett, 
Pennsylvania,  is  continuing  the 
pasture  management  practices 
started  by  his  father  on  his  75- 
acre  farm  some  15  years  ago.  Each 
year,  usually  during  late  June,  the 
entire  pasture  is  clipped  with  the 
mowing  machine.  Young  green 
growth  then  replaces  the  dry  dead 
grass,  supplying  good  grazing  for 
cows  late  in  the  Summer.  During 


HE  easiest  and  most  economical 
way  to  harvest  roughage  is  to 
let  the  cow  go  out  in  the  field 
and  eat  it.  It  is  a  system  that 
requires  no  equipment  except 
a  cow.  A  good-sized  cow  will 
harvest  from  100  to  125  pounds  of  good  forage 
daily,  which  in  turn  means  that  a  20-cow  herd 
harvests  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter  in  a  day. 
Milk  produced  on  pasture  is  the  most 
economical  of  any  during  the  year.  When  a 
cow  has  all  the  succulent  forage  she  can  eat 
in  the  field,  she  will  not  need  as  much  grain 
to  keep  up  her  milk  flow  and  her  conditon,  as 
on  barn-fed  roughage. 

The  problem  is  to  have  this  forage  avail¬ 
able  for  the  cow  to  harvest  and  luckily  it  can 
be  solved  on  most  dairy  farms.  Practices, 
some  new  and  some  old,  are  being  brought 
to  the  fore  with  the  result  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  now  have  ample  pasture  of  good  quality 
as  long  as  weather  permits  cows  to  be  out¬ 
doors.  The  following  are  some  different 
pasture  programs  which  are  being  success¬ 
fully  followed  on  several  Northeastern  farms. 


Fall  and  Winter  about  one-fifth  of  the 
pasture  is  top  dressed  with  barnyard  manure 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  tons  per  acre.  To  this 
manure  has  been  added,  in  the  stable  or  on 
the  loads,  enough  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
so  that  an  application  of  400  or  500  pounds 
per  acre  is  made.  A  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  is 
also  applied.  This  means  that  the  manure, 
lime,  and  superphosphate  are  used  on  the  en¬ 
tire  area  about  once  in  five  years.  Seed  from 
the  hay  mow  floor  is  sometimes  sown  on  b'are 
places  in  the  pasture.  Mr.  Congdon  pastures 
more  than  20  head  of  cows  and  young  stock 
year  in  and  year  out.  He  believes  that  he 
could  not  do  it  if  he  did  not  regularly  continue 
this  pasture  work. 

Pasturing  Aftermath 

Farmers  often  resort  to  other  methods  of 
getting  cows  to  harvest  their  own  forage. 
Pasturing  aftermath  is  a  standard  practice  on 
the  dairy  farm  of  Zemic  Brothers,  Bernard 
and  Roman,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  The  cows 
in  their  mixed  herd  seldom  realize  that  other 
pastures  often  dry  up  and  are  short  in  late 
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I \/[ore  Moisture  for  Orchard  Soils 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

r  N  many  partsNof  the  United  States  the  two 
1  factors  most  likely  to  be  responsible  for 
unproductive  orchards  are  insufficient  nitrogen 
and  an  inadequate  supply  of  moisture.  Nitro¬ 
gen  may  readily  be  supplied  as  a  fertilizer  in 
the  form  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  ammonium  nitrate,  or  some  other  form 
of  nitrogen  carrier.  Unless  the  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  however,  the  trees 
cannot  make  the  proper  use  of  the  nitrogen, 
as  nitrogen  compounds  must  enter  the  roots 
in  solution.  This  means  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  must  be  present  in  the 
soil,  especially  during  the  periods  when  active 
growth  normally  occurs,  if  vigor¬ 
ous  tree  growth  and  abundant 
fruit  bud  formation  are  to  take 
place. 

The  question  of  moisture  re¬ 
lations  in  the  orchard  is  one  that 
receives  little  consideration  from 
the  average  fruit  grower,  except 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  that  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation.  This  is  not  exactly  true. 

We  will  grant  that  irrigation  is 
the  most  positive  and  sure  way  of 
providing  adequate  moisture  when 
and  where  needed;  its  use,  where 
facilities  are  available,  is  not  to 
be  discouraged.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  things  in  the  way  of 
cultural  or  soil  management 
practices  that  can  be  done  by  the 
fruit  grower  who  cannot  afford  to 
invest  in  expensive  irrigation 
equipment  or  who  is  located  where 
irrigation  is  impractical.  While 
these  measures  are  not  always  adequate  to 
insure  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  trees  suc¬ 
cessfully,  through  such  unusually  extended 
periods  of  drought  as  occasionally  occur,  they 
usually  may  be  depended  upon  to  encourage 
favorable  growing  conditions  under  the  usual 
run  of  adverse  conditions.  If  the  soil  is  man¬ 
aged  in  such  a  way  as  to  Absorb  and  hold  the 
optimum  amount  of  water,  the  advantages 
are  obvious. 

Moisture  is  Needed  for  Growth 

Before  discussing  these  practices,  let  us  go 
back  a  step  and  see  why  we  are  so  interested 
in  moisture  in  the  orchard.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  nitrogen  compounds  must  be 
taken  into  the  tree  roots  in  solution;  and  the 
same  is  true  with  the  other 
mineral  elements.  Thus,  trees  that 
are  deprived  of  an  optimum 
supply  of  moisture  become  weak, 
devitalized  and  unable  to  bear 
normal  crops  of  fruit.  In  other 
words,  they  tend  to  be  starved  for 
the  food  material  necessary  for 
growth  because  they  do  not  have 
the  moisture  which  keeps  these 
materials  in  solution.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  excessive 
moisture  may  be  unfavorable  to 
mineral  nutrition,  as  some  of  these 
more  soluble  materials,  such  as 
nitrogen  and  potassium,  may  be 
leached  from  the  root  area  by 
heavy  movements  of  water 
through  the  soil.  This  occurs  to  a 
greater  extent  in  sandy  soils  than 
in  those  largely  clay  or  loam. 

Another  reason  for  conserving 
soil  moisture  in  orchards  is  that  a 
shortage  during  the  fruit  develop¬ 
ment  period  reduces  the  growth 
rate  of  the  fruit  and  their  ultimate  size.  Fruits 
vary  somewhat  in  their  rates  of  growth.  If 
optimum  moisture  is  available,  apples  tend 
to  enlarge  at  a  uniform  rate  from  the  time  the 
tiny  fruit  develops  out  of  the  blossom  until 
the  mature  fruit  is  'harvested.  Apples  differ 
from  peaches  in  this  respect  as  the  latter  have 
three  distinct  cycles  of  growth.  Peach  fruits 
increase  in  size  rapidly  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  tend  to  slow  down  during  the  period 
of  stone  and  seed  formation,  and  then  make 
a  rapid  size  increase  during  the  last  few  weeks 
before  harvest,  if  optimum  moisture  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  absence  of  soil  moisture,  especially 


during  the  last  flush  of  growth,  means  that 
peaches  do  not  size  up  well.  Thus  moisture 
conditions  during  the  three  weeks  prior  to 
ripening  may  determine  whether  the  peaches 
will  be  small,  hard  and  unattractive  or  large, 
luscious  and  delicious. 

Apples,  as  they  develop,  tend  to  slow  down 
in  their  rate  of  growth  whenever  soil  moisture 
conditions  became  critically  low.  Their  leaves 
make  the  first  claim  on  moisture  for  functional 
needs.  Under  conditions  of  extreme  dryness, 
when  the  leaves  are  unable  to  obtain-  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  from  the  soil,  they  can  actually 
extract  water  from  the  developing  apples. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  these 
fruits  to  increase  in  size  as  long  as  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  exist.  When  favorable 


Left;  no  cover  crop.  Right;  a  cover  crop  of  Winter  wheat  refady  for  Spring 
discing.  It  pays  to  keep  the  organic  matter  in  orchard  soils  at  the  highest 
level  possible  where  moisture  conservation  is  important. 


conditions  again  prevail,  the  apples  once  more 
begin  to  increase  in  volume.  Some  seasons 
their  normally  uniform  rate  of  growth  may  be 
interrupted  several  times  by  dryness.  Such 
fruit  are  much  smaller  at  harvest  time  than 
apples  from  trees  that  have  had  optimum 
moisture  distributed  all  during  the  season. 
The  size  of  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  markedely 
reduced  following  even  a  short  period  of 
drought  in  orchards  where  unfavorable  soil 
management  practices  are  followed. 

Shortages  of  soil  moisture  also  reduce  the 
color  of  the  fruit,  both  with  apples  and 
peaches.  This  is  easily  proved  by  comparing 


supply  of  organic  matter  will,  of  course,  have 
a  natural  advantage  over  one  on  a  shallow 
soil  of  poor  texture.  The  deeper  the  soil,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  moisture  that  may  be 
stored  for  use  during  dry  periods,  under 
cultural  conditions  that  permit  the  percolation 
of  water.  On  deep  soil,  root  growth  also  is 
likely  to  be  more  extensive,  giving  a  much 
greater  volume  of  soil  from  which  moisture 
may  be  extracted  in  time  of  need.  During  the 
last  decade  we  have  changed  our  concept  of 
how  trees  obtain  water.  Once  we  felt  that 
v/ater  moved  quite  rapidly  from  lower  depths 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  capillarity.  Now 
we  know  this  capillary  movement  is  compara¬ 
tively  slow,  and  that  the  roots  must  explore 
an  enormous  volume  of  soil  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  moisture  to  support  the 
tree  during  restricted  moisture 
conditions. 

There  is  considerable  disagree¬ 
ment  about  the  relation  of  organic 
matter  to  the  storage  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  water  in  the  soil.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  valuable  effect  of 
organic  matter  is  its  capacity  to 
improve  the  structure  of  the  soil 
for  moisture  penetration.  Organic 
matter  tends  to  prevent  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  soil  into  the  individ¬ 
ual  small  particles  that  run  to¬ 
gether  into  a  sticky  mass,  when 
the  soil  is  wet,  and  cause  an  im¬ 
pervious  zone  to  form.  When  this 
happens,  much  water  runs  away 
on  the  surface  without  entering 
the  soil  and  is  of  no  future  use 
to  the  trees.  In  soils  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  we  find 
aggregates,  or  groups,  of  soil 
particles  with  open  spaces  between 
them  so  that  water  can  readily 
by  gravity  to  lower  levels. 

Constant  cultivation  tends  to  destroy  the 
organic  matter  and  break  down  the  soil 
aggregates  so  that  water  penetrates  less  readi¬ 
ly.  The  larger  the  supply  of  original  organic 
matter,  the  longer  the  soil  will  resist  the  bad 
effects  of  cultivation.  But  cultivation,  as  usu¬ 
ally  followed  in  orchards,  must  be  recognized 
as  a  destructive  process  and  reduced  to  the 
minimum  if  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions 
are  long  to  continue.  Where  some  cultivation 
is  deemed  essential,  the  practice  of  working 
in  a  green  manure  crop,  or  the  discing  roughly 
of  a  surface  of  rye,  wheat,  oats  or  a  similar 


penetrate 


the  color  at  harvest  time  of  fruit  grown  on  crop  (commonly  referred  to  as  “trashy  culti- 
irrigated  trees,  or  on  trees  grown  under  vation,”  “stubble  mulch.”  etc.),  should  be 
favorable  systems  of  soil  management,  with  considered.  Such  practices  help  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  water  that 
enters  and  is  stored  in  cultivated 
soil.  The  vegetative  material  tends 
to  prevent  a  crust  from  forming 
on  the  surface,  and  opens  up  the 
soil  for  the  entrance  of  water  in 
addition  to  replacing  the  organic 
matter  decomposed  as  a  result  of 
cultivation. 

Advantages  in  Sod  Culture 

Permanent  grass  or  legume  sods 
also  encourage  the  penetration  of 
rainfall  by  retarding  the  rate  of 
runoff.  Sods  not  only  prevent  the 
destruction  of  organic  matter,  but 
actually  build  up  the  organic  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil,  if  the  vegetative 
material  produced  is  not  removed 
from  the  orchard.  Contrary  to 
many  opinions,  we  now  know  that 
in  most  types  of  soil  the  moisture 
content  during  the  season  is  higher 
under  sods  than  under  cultivation. 
It  is  true  that  growing  grasses 
and  other  plants  transpire  large  quantities  of 
water  when  the  evaporating  factor  is  high.  It 
is  also  true,  however,  that,  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  much  or  more  moisture  may  be 
lost  from  cultivated  soil  by  evaporation. 
Grasses  tend  to  become  inactive  and  dry  when 
the  moisture  supply  is  restricted.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  they  use  little  water  and  form  a  mulch 
of  dry  material  over  the  surface  that  serves 
to  retard  moisture  losses  from  evaporation. 

Deep  rooted  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover,  should  be  cautiously  used  in 
orchards  where  the  moisture  supply  is  limited, 
as  they  may  (Continued  on  Page  338) 


Strip  cultivation  along  newly  planted  tree  rows,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  area  in  sod,  is  a  satisfactory  practice  as  shown  at  the  Indiana  station . 

fruit  from  trees  whose  moisture  supply  was 
unfavorable.  The  red  color  of  fruit  from  trees 
suffering  from  lack  of  moisture  is  likely  to 
be  dull  and  lifeless.  The  largest  amount  of 
colored  area,  and  the  greatest  intensity  of 
color,  are  found  on  fruit  from  trees  with  a 
favorable  moisture  supply  during  the  period 
of  color  development. 

Cultivation  Depletes  Moisture  Supply 

Granting  then  that  a  favorable  moisture 
supply  is  beneficial,  what  can  we  as  orchard- 
ists  do  to  improve  our. conditions?  The  orchard 
on  a  deep,  friable  soil  with  a  moderate  or  good 
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Whatever  type  of  truck  or  tractor  you  own,  ESSO  has  a  specially 
designed  fuel  to  help  you  farm  better: 

For  "distillate"  burning  tractors:  ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL.  High  power . . . 
smooth,  efficient  operation.  Low  flash  point  gives  faster  starts. 

For  diesel-powered  trucks  and  tractors:  ESSO  DIESEL  FUEL.  High-speed, 
automotive-type  fuel  properly  balanced  for  full  power  and  clean  burning. 

And  two  great  motor  fuels:  ESSO  EXTRA  and  ESSO  GASOLINES.  For  tractor, 
car,  truck  and  other  farm  engines.  Easy  starting  in  any  weather.  Contain 
patented  solvent  oil  that  helps  keep  engine  parts  free  from  gummy 
deposits. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  These  Important 
’  Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 
ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  — a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  high-quality  lubricant  for  heavy-duty  engines. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE  —  long -lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job  S 
under  rough  going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES _ 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu¬ 
tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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you  can  depend  on 
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The  Garden  in  May 

Sweet  corn  sown  between  May  20 
and  June  15  is  freer  from  borers  than 
other  plantings;  in  that  period  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sow  a  selection  of 
varieties  that  will  ripen  in  succes¬ 
sion  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
September.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant 
too  much  of  one  variety  at  one  time. 
Figure  10  feet  of  row  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  any  varieties 
that  ripen  at  the  same  time.  For  can¬ 
ning  or  freezing  a  larger  quantity 
will  be  needed  but  for  this  purpose 
it  is  well  to  spread  the  harvest  some¬ 
what  as  the  crop  may  ripen  at  an  in¬ 
convenient  time  or  during  a  period 
of  extremely  hot,  humid  weather 
when  extra  work  such  as  food  pre¬ 
serving  may  not  get  done. 

May  is  the  time  to  start  ahead  and 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  All  weeds 
are  easily  killed  between  the  time 
they  have  started  to  germinate  and 
before  they  appear  above  ground.  A 
light,  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  all  that  is  needed.  Frequent 
shallow  cultivations,  before  many 
weeds  appear  at  all,  will  keep  the 
garden  in  good  tilth,  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  roots.  If  cultivation  is  delayed 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  con¬ 
trol  weeds  increases  rapidly. 

Thinning  Is  Important 

The  most  important  early  job  in 
the  garden  and  the  one  most  often 
neglected  is  proper  thinning.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  good  stand  of  plants,  a 
large  excess  of  seed  is  usually 
planted.  If  these  are  all  allowed  to 
grow,  the  resulting  crop  will  be 
stunted  and  slow  in  ripening.  Lettuce 
must  have  from  12  to  15  inches  be¬ 
tween  plants  in  the  row  or  it  will  not 
head  properly.  Corn  planted  closer 
than  eight  inches  often  will  make  no 
ears  at  all.  Radishes,  carrots,  beets, 
spinach  that  are  not  properly  thinned 
will  amount  to  very  little.  Thinning 
should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  pulled  out,  usually 
when  they  have  three  or  four  leaves. 
Plants  are  easily  pulled  without  in¬ 
juring  the  remaining  plants  if  the 
soil  is  moist  after  a  rain.  In  dry 
weather  the  plants  should  be  watered 
several  hours  before  thinning.  When 
harvesting,  take  every  other  plant 
for  the  first  few  pickings.  This  will 
give  more  room  for  the  remaining 
plants  to  develop  more  fully. 

When  and  How  to  Set  Plants 

When  setting  plants  outdoors,  such 
as  tomato,  pepper,  egg  plant  and 
sweet  potato,  avoid  a  windy  day  if 
possible.  If  the  plants  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  so 
that  the  roots  are  not  broken,  they 
will  start  to  grow  with  very  little  set¬ 
back.  Be  sure  to  water  the  plants 
several  hours  before  moving  so  that 
the  soil  does  not  fall  away  from  the 
roots.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
soil  dry,  they  should  also  be  watered 
after  setting  in  the  ground.  A  small 
amount  of  fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  where  the  plants  are  placed 
will  help  them  to  start  growth  quick¬ 
ly.  Be  sure  this  fertilizer  is  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  and  does 
not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
roots.  Plants  that  are  moved  with¬ 
out  any  soil  on  the  roots  should  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  sun  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  usual  practice 
with  these  bare  root  plants  is  to  pour 
water  in  the  hole  at  the  time  the 


Insects  in  May 

In  May  the  most  troublesome  in 
sects  are  flea  beetles  on  tomatoes  anri 
potatoes,  striped  beetles  on  cucurn 
her  and  melon  seedlings,  asparaguj 
beetle  both  larvae  and  adult  ■tj 
bean  beetles.  All  these  insects  can  b! 
controlled  by  rotenone  and  prVp 
thrum  without  injuring  other  plant 
m  the  garden,  and  without  dange 
from  eating  leafy  crops  such 
spinach,  beets  and  lettuce  that  a™ 
used  on  the  table.  are 

The  cabbage  maggot  is  also  active 
in  May.  Eggs  are  laid  ,  on  the  ground 
near  the  stems  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli  and  radish.  Dustin* 
the  roots  and  stems  before  settin* 
And  also  the  soil  around  the  base  of 
the  plants,  about  10  days  after  plant 
are  put  out,  with  calomel  dust 
quite  effective.  If  radish  and  turnin 
are  sown  before  April  1  or  after  May 
20  the  plants  are  seldom  infested 
with  maggot.  Other  plantings  must 
be  thoroughly  dusted  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  above  ground  and  at  lo 
day  intervals.  Keep  the  dust  off  the 
leaves  as  far  as  possible,  and  put  it 
on  the  stems  and  on  the  ground  near 
the  plants.  This  same  calomel  dust 
used  for  maggots  will  help  to  control 
club  root  on  the  same  plants.  Mix  the 
dust  with  the  soil  in  the  furrow  to 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set  or  seed  is 
sown. 

Flowers  for  the  Garden 

No  garden  is  complete  without 
flowers.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
varieties  of  the  garden  favorites  that 
are  well  worth  trying.  Hybrid  pe¬ 
tunias  are  now  available.  They  have 
vigorous  growth  and  a  long  bloom¬ 
ing  period.  The  small  seeded  flowers 
such  as  petunias,  snapdragons,  sal- 
piglossis  and  others  can  be  started 
outdoors  by  planting  them  in  very 
shallow  furrows  in  a  fertile,  well 
prepared  soil  that  has  been  made 
quite  firm  by  tamping  with  a  hoe  or 
rake.  Barely  cover  the  seed  by  sift¬ 
ing  fine  soil  or  sand  over  the  seed. 
The  soil  should  be  quite  mellow  from 
the  addition  of  organic  matter.  This 
will  keep  the  soil  from  forming  a 
heavy  crust. 

If  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked,  the  soil 
is  usually  moist  and  the  surface  will 
not  dry  out  before  the  seedlings  are 
up.  Later  plantings  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  burlap  and  watered  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  It  is.  usually  more 
satisfactory  to  start  plants  putdoors 
than  indoors.  A  glass  covered  hot  bed 
or  cold  frame  will  bring  the  plants 
along  earlier  but  good  results  can  be 
obtained  without  any  covering.  Such 
a  plant  bed  should  be  located  in  a 
sheltered  place  that  is  protected  from 
the  wind.  Seeds  sown  about  May  1 
should  produce  plants  for  setting  in 
their  permanent  location  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Larger  seeds  such  as 
zinnias,  marigolds,  cosmos  and 
calendulas,  can  be  started  early  and 
transplanted  or  sown  directly  where 
the  plants  are  to  be  grown. 

D.  F.  Jones 


“You  should  go  to  a  pear-tree  for 
pears,  not  to  an  elm.”  —  Publius 
Syrus’  Maxim  673. 


A  rustic  fence  with  flowers  for  a  border  always  lends  an  attractive  appear- 
ance  to  the  home  vegetable  gaden.  This  1948  snapshot  shows  A.  C.  Eckert 
in  his  nice  garden  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
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The  demand  for  Goodyear  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  tractor  tires  is  far 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  A  recent 
coast-to-coast  farm  survey  shows  they  are 
America’s  first  choice— by  a  rapidly  grow - 
ing  margin. 

The  simple  reason  is  — farm  experience 
confirms  that  Goodyear  has  told  the  truth 
about  traction ;  that  Goodyear's  exclusive 
o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Sure-Grip  tread,  with 
its  evenly  balanced,  deep-biting,  gear-type 
lugs,  gives  the  steadiest,  strongest  pull 
ever  built  into  a  farm  tractor  tire. 

Newest  proof  of  that  is  the  performance 


record  of  Goodvear’s  new  Super-Sure- 
Grip  tire,  fortified  with  broader,  huskier, 
deeper  lugs.  Farmers  all  over  America 
have  found  it  pulls  heavier  loads  in  tough 
going  that  cause  other  tires  to  spin  and 
stall.  For  day-in-day-out  farm  work  it 
has  no  equal. 

Other  tires  may  seek  to  imitate  this  great 
performer —  may  even  claim  the  same 
tread  advantages.  So  remember,  only 
Goodyear  Super -Sure -Grips  have  the 
time-proved  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  with 
balanced  lug  design  that  insures  “the 
greatest  pull  on  earth.”  Try  a  set  and  see 
for  yourself. 


-because  nation-wide 
farm  experience  proves 
Goodyear 
Super- Sure -Grips 
pull  where  other 
tractor  tires  won’t! 


FIRST  CHOICE  OH 
AMERICA'S  FARMS 


'GREATEST  POUING- 
TlRE  0M  EARTH ! " 


ONLY  GOODYEAR 
SUPERSURE-GRIPS 


give  you 

O-P-E-N  C  E  N  T  E  R  TREAD  — 

world's  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full  -  depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE-higher, 

broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE -TREAD  TRACTION  - 

massive,  square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

NEW  LONGER  WEAR-extra 

rubber  in  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  af  no  extra  cost/ 


Sup«r-Saro-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodya*r.Ttr»  ft  Bobber  Oxnpaar 


goodAear 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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The  safer  chlorate  .  .  .  kills  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  and  grasses  by  destroying 
roots.  In  convenient  powder  form 
,«  «  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

for  Selective  Weed  Control 
CHIPMAN  2  ,4-D  —  Available  in 

Amine,  Ester  and  Sodium  Salt 
forms.  Particularly  suited  for  con¬ 
trol  of  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Fairland,  (Named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  distribution  by  U.S.D.A, 
late  Fall  1947);  alsoTemple, 
Sparkle,  Fairpeake, 
Streamliner  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  new  Strawberries. 
Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  ot 
our  1949  CATALOG,  illustrated 
in  color,  offering  a  complete  line 
of  best  trees  and  plants  for  Spring 
planting. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


-STRAWBERRY  PLANTS - 

Premier,  Catskill.  Fairland,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Howard, 
25-$l .25 ;  50-S2.00;  100-$3.00;  SOO-W.SO;  500-$I2.00; 
1(H)O-$2O.O0.  Streamliner  Everbearing  25-$l.75;  50- 

$3.25;  100-$5.00.  Latham  Sunrise,  Taylor  Raspberry 
25- $3.50;  100-$  1 2.00.  Shipment  Prepaid.  Blackberries, 
Asparagus.  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  strawberry  plants  $2.25-100;  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING  $3.50-100;  MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 
$4.00-100;  ROBINSON  and  RED  STAR  $3.50-100; 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  red  raspberry  $5.00-100. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 

ATLAS  A'*  ——  Sodium  Arsenite 
liquid  . . .  gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds  and  grasses.  Also  used 
as  potato  vine  killer  to  facilitate 
potato  digging. 


IOO  DUNLAP  $1.50;  250-$3.00.  MINNESOTA  1166  or 
GEM  EVERBEARERS  IOO-$2.25;  25©-$4.50.  CUM¬ 
BERLAND  BLACK  RASPBERRY.  I  yr.  No.  I.  25- 
$1.35;  50-$2.35.  LATHAM  or  CUMBERLAND  2  yr. 

Transplants  25-$3.75;  50-$6.75.  Postpaid. 

W0LN1K  NURSERIES,  NEW  BUFFALO,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants:  Early  Premier.  Late  Culver*  Gem 
Everbearing,  50- $1.25;  100-  $2.00.  Shuttleworth 

Black  Raspberries ;  Latham,  Taylor  or  Everbearing  Bed 
Raspberries.  25-$2.00;  50-$3.0O;  I00-$5.00.  Asparagus 
5O-$2.0O  p’paid.  Hatfield  Plant  Farms,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 

HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE  — Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  uhequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content  for 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 

CHIPMAN  PARATHION  — New 

outstanding  mite  and  aphid  killer. 
For  use  on  apples,  pears  and  certain 
vegetables.  Spray  powder  form; 
15%  concentration. 

CUBOR  DUSTS— Best  quality 

rotenone  dusts  in  strengths  of  3A% 
and  1%  pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT  —  Available  in 

these  forms  and  concentrations: 
DDT  50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25% 
Liquid  (emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%, 
5%  and  10%  Dusts. 

COPPER  HYDRO  —  Outstanding 

neutral  copper  fungicide.  Controls 
blight,  leaf  spot,  many  other  dis¬ 
eases.  Apply  as  dust  or  spray.  Easy 
and  quick  to  prepare.  Does  not  clog 
or^corrode  equipment. 


(Zamfitete  ^inc 

WRITE  FOR  PRODUCTS  BOOKLET  AND 


CHIPMAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  40th  YEAR  - 

Howard  17,  Premier,  25-$  1.25;  50-$2;  IOO-$3.25;  200- 
$6.25;  Gem  Everbearing  will  fruit  this  year;  25-$ 1 .75 ; 
50- $3. 25;  IOO-$4.75 ;  20O-$S.75;  300-$ll.75;  500-$I6.00, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells  how  to  grow  them. 

GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


-  NEW  WILLAMETTES  - 

Largest  berry  grown.  Some  growers  report  as  high  as 
7  tons  per  acre.  Hardy,  best  for  freezing.  Peach  trees, 
planters’  grades,  $20.00  per  IW).  Spring  Catalog  in 
color  Free.  HARB0RCR  E.E  K  NURSERIES 

HARBORCREEK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  PREMIER,  DORSETT, 
FAIRFAX,  CATSKILL,  EVERBEARING  STREAM¬ 
LINER.  Certified,  muck  grown,  fresh  dug. 

BRAMAN  BROS.  EAST  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL, 

BOX  36,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  ROBINSON  Strawberry  Plants;  100-$  I  -75 ; 
500-$6.50;  1000-$I2  prepaid.  Booking  Orders  Now. 

BENTLEYS  NURSERY,  R.  D.  I,  GUYS  MILLS,  PA. 


CERTIFIED 
Pennsylvania 
Prepaid.  1. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
grown.  I00-$l.75;  500-$6.50;  1,000  $12. 
A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  Inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10'  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  on  Largi  r  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

2  yr.  cult.  Blueberry  plants  84c  ea.  Strawberry  plants 
25  for  95c;  also  other  plants.  Write  for  free  leaflet. 

COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust,  Persimmons,  Blueberries.  Riches 
with  out  plowing.  Booklet  25c.  Catalog 
ftST  free.  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 
BOX  65  R,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

YELLOW  PRIM  ROSES  35c  DOZ.  POSTPAID. 
L.  KENNESON,  ELM  ST.,  COHOES,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Katahdin  seed  potatoes.  Grown  from  tuber  unit 
stock.  Gooro©  Mehlenbacher  4  Sons,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

NAILED  TOP  STRAWBERRY  CRATES 

12  at  21c;  16  at.  31c;  24  qt.  36c,  racks  included  un- 
aLmbled  KLONDIKE  BOX  CO.,  TILTON,  N.  H. 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

RASPBERRIES  in  90  DAYS 

Stem’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  late  planting.  You’ll  pick  these^  big  , juicy ^raspbernes 
in  August  —  or  your  money  back!  Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  o 
delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  EVERBEARING  RED 

cake  iams  juice.  Finest  quality  and  flavor.  Guaranteed  to  bear  early  this 
They’ll  yield  a  second  crop  early  in  September,  continuing  to  bear  throughout  October. 


per  10 

Strong  plants,  2  years,  transplanted. . $3.00 
UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION  — 
or  your  money  back! 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


per  25 
$7.00 


per  100 
$25.00 


Send  cash  or  order  C.  O.  D. 


STERN’S  of  Geneva  guarantee?  these 
plants  unconditionally  for  one  full 
year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not 
delighted  with  these  quality  products, 
your  purchase  price  will  be  refunded 
promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the 
plants. 


J^iLCUL  Lo. 

Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  pre-pay  postage 


* 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


* 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Development  of  Hard  Clay  Soil 

Would  appreciate  your  advising 
me  how  to  develop  a  hard  clay  soil 
so  that  in  time  it  will  be  suitable  to 
grow  sweet  corn  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  At  present  this  soil  is  sour 
and  tight,  with  a  test  of  pH  4.5. 
Nothing  green  grew  on  it  last  season. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  k. 

To  grow  sweet  corn  satisfactorily, 
you  soil  should  test  pH  6.0  or  above. 
To  raise  your  soil  from  pH  4.5  to  that 
amount  would  require  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  ground  limestone  per  acre. 
Ground  limestone  can  be  applied  in 
the  Fall.  If  this  is  not  a  suitable  time, 
then  you  should  use  hydrated  or 
builder’s  lime,  when  applying  in  the 
Spring,  for  a  crop  to  be  grown  in  the 
same  season.  A  soil  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  also  needs  much  organic 
matter.  You  will  get  the  best  results 
from  an  application  of  approximately 
20  tons  of  manure  per  acre  if  this  is 
available.  If  not,  you  can  grow  a 
green  manure  crop  of  either  grass 
or  clover.  Either  red  clover,  alsike  or 
ladino  should  grow  well  in  your  area, 
but  not  until  the  lime  has  been  well 
incorporated  in  the  soil. 

The  first  year  you  should  grow 
either  a  crop  of  potatoes,  tomatoes  or 
corn,  plowing  under  the  residue  to 
add  organic  matter.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  grow  a  cultivated  crop,  then 
seed  the  land  to  timothy  or  a  good 
hay  or  pasture  mixture.  After  this 
has  grown  for  several  years,  you 
should  be  able  to  get  a  stand  of 
clover  which,  if  well  fertilized, 
should  build  up  the  organic  matter  for 
corn  and  other  vegetables. 


Wild  Onion  Controls 

Will  the  usual  chemical  weed  kill¬ 
ers  kill  out  wild  onions?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  wild  onions? 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  j.  w.  R. 

Wild  onions  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  weeds  to  control.  The  usual 
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chemical  weed  killers,  especially  the 
ones  dissolved  in  water,  will  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  plants  and  do  not  give  a 
satisfactory  kill.  Either  fuel  oil  or 
kerosene  can  be  used  with  some 
success,  but  the  treatment  must  be 
put  on  before  the  plants  flower,  it 
will  take  about  three  applications  in 
three  successive  years  to  give  any 
appreciable  control.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  hold  this  weed  in 
check  is  to  plow  the  land  deeply  in 
the  late  Fall,  and  again  in  the  late 
Spring  after  the  plants  have  started 
to  grow.  The  soil  should  be  planted 
to  a  cultivated  crop  that  shades  the 
ground  well,  such  as  corn.  If  the 
land  cannot  be  plowed  and  culti¬ 
vated  this  weed  can  be  kept  under 
control  by  pasturing  closely  with 
sheep. 


DDT  Not  Good  for  Tomatoes 

Is  DDT  good  to  use  on  tomato 
plants  to  control  insect  pests,  especi¬ 
ally  the  large  tomato  worm  which 
bothers  in  my  garden?  If  DDT  is  not 
suitable,  tell  me  what  to  use.  r.  l. 

DDT  should  not  be  used  on  to¬ 
matoes  as  it  is  sometimes  injurious 
to  the  plants.  The  large  tomato  worm 
is  easily  controlled  by  spraying  or 
dusting  the  foliage  with  any  poison 
or  contact  insecticide,  such  as  lead 
arsenate,  cryolite,  rotenone  or  pyre- 
thum.  The  last  two  will  also  con¬ 
trol  aphis  which  are  usually  trouble¬ 
some  on  tomatoes,  and  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  non-injurious  and  will  not 
injure  other  plants  if  it  falls  on  them 
in  neighboring  rows. 


Worms  in  Carrots 

Last  year  I  had  worms  in  my 
carrots.  What  were  they,  and  how 
can  I  keep  them  in  control  this  sea¬ 
son?  MRS.  F.  F. 

Worms  in  carrots  are  the  larvae  of 
the  carrot  rust  fly  which  lays  its 
eggs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  during 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Dusting  with 
DDT  powder  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in 
June  should  keep  these  insects  in 
control. 


The  “Butter  Churn”  Man 
Goes  Visiting 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  were  kind 
enough  to  run  a  news  item  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  an  effort  to 
locate  a  dog-powered  butter  churn 
for  us.  When  we  received  more  than 
50  replies  from  you,  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  widespread  reader 
interest  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
As  one  correspondent  wrote,  “If  I 
see  it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I 
know  it  must  be  true” — a  compliment 
indeed  to  any  paper. 

Because  of  this  wonderful  response 
and  also  because  of  our  interest  in 
all  early  farm  implements,  my  wife 
and  I  decided  to  spend  our  two 
weeks’  holiday  in  quest  of  additional 
implements  for  our  collection. 

One  of  our  first  calls  was  on  John 
Hajczewski  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
There  we  found  a  tread  mill  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  bought  it.  Mr. 
Hajczewski  and  his  family  live  in  a 
delightful  old  stone  house  on  the 
River  Road  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 

From  there  we  went  to  Roseboom, 
which  is  near  Cherry  Valley.  Mrs. 
Lola  Webb  received  us  very  graci¬ 
ously  and  told  us  that  the  dog  power, 
about  which  she  had  written,  was  in 
the  barn  on  a  farm  now  operated  by 
her  son.  A  telephone  call  found  him 
at  his  midday  meal,  but  he  said  he 
would  be  able  to  see  us  in  about  15 
minutes  and  we  arrived  just  as  he 
was  emerging  from  the  house.  In  the 
barn  we  found  the  dog  power  in 
wonderful  condition  and  purchased  it. 

Our  next  stop  was  a  Jefferson  in 
Schoharie  County,  where  we  called 
on  Andrew  Zak.  He  was  wonderful 
and,  after  he  had  shown  us  his 
beautiful  barn  that  housed  30  head, 
he  brought  out  an  old  butter  work¬ 
ing  table  which  is  now  a  most  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  collection. 
Andrew  had  just  finished  boiling  off 
some  syrup  and  showed  us  exactly 
how  it  was  done.  He  also  wanted  us 
to  see  an  “old  farm  kitchen”  and 
much  to  our  surprise  and  Andrew’s 
delight,  we  found  one  of  the  most 
modern,  up  to  date  equipped 
kitchens.  The  next  morning,  Ben 
Kenyon,  a  neighbor  of  Andrew  Zak, 
drove  us  30  miles  down  the  Schoharie 
Valley  to  see  a  painted  sleigh  that 
was  available  for  purchase.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sleigh  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  it  and  several  other 


interesting  things  of  ancient  vintage 
are  now  part  of  our  collection.  I 
wonder  where  in  the  city  you  would 
find  a  man  willing  to  drop  his  work 
and  drive  30  miles  there  and  back  to 
do  a  kindness  for  a  stranger? 

We  felt  we  should  see  a  few  more 
dog  powers,  so  we  called  on  Alice 
Geiger  in  Ellen ville  who  had  also 
written  about  one.  Her  dog  power 
was  a  bit  later  than  the  other  two 
we  had  acquired,  but  nevertheless  we 
had  a  delightful  visit  with  her  and 
her  brother  and  carried  home  with 
us  some  delicious  smoked  sausage. 

At  East  Hebron  up  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  there  is  a  farm  house  that  was 
once  an  old  coaching  inn.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  “the  house  of  six 
chimneys”  and  is  owned  by  Justin 
T.  McClure.  There  we  found  a  most 
interesting  old  wooden  plough  and 
wagon  jack.  The  latter  had  been  used 
in  the  days  when  the  six  horse  teams 
stopped  at  the  Inn  on  their  way  down 
from  Canada. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Lorden 
place  in  Andover,  N.  H.,  which 
abounds  in  many  interesting  things. 
They  have  a  covered  bridge  all  their 
own  which  you  pass  just  before  you 
come  to  the  hill  on  the  way  to  the 
house,  and.  there  is  a  bubbling  well 
right  in  the  kitchen  from  which  the 
water  flows  into  the  sink.  It  was  here 
that  we  found  some  of  the  finest  ox 
yokes  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  were 
painted  blue,  and  some  a  rich  dull 
red,  and  all  with  that  patina  which 
only  time  can  give  them. 

In  East  Candia,  we  had  a  delightful 
visit  with  Narah  Dearbon  and  his 
son.  From  them  we  bought  an  ox 
cart  painted  a  Conestoga  blue  wl?ich 
had  been  in  the  family  for  years. 

Beautiful  as  all  our  purchases  are, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  unfailing  graciousness  of  the 
people  themselves  —  the  people  who 
paved  our  way  with  their  kindly 
interest  in  our  problems.  It  was 
worth  the  trip  just  to  meet  them  and 
our  Spring  holiday  of  1949  will  for¬ 
ever  remain  a  happy  memory  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  We  have  traveled  all 
over  the  world,  as  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  seek  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
from  faraway  places,  but  nowhere 
have  we  met  such  friendly  good 
nature  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  as  here,  so  near  our  own  door¬ 
step,  in  the  area  served  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  j.  a.  k. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Native  Berries  for 

In  planting  shrubbery  for  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  home  grounds,  the 
main  consideration  is  usually  given  to 
the  ornamental  value  of  the  flowers 
and  foliage.  While  these  are,  of 
course,  important,  one  should  give 
some  thought  to  the  planting  of 
species  of  shrubs  that  will  be  orna¬ 
mental  not  only  in  Summer,  but  in 
Winter  as  well. 

We  all  know  of  the  various  ever¬ 
greens,  but  it  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  relate  the  virtues  of 
the  various  conifers  and  broadleaf 
evergreens  which,  after  all,  are  well 
known  to  everyone.  Rather,  we  want 
to  consider  a  garden  of  shrubs  which 
glow  with  color  during  the  Winter 
months,  by  virtue  of  their  brilliant 
berries,  and  so  are  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  By  giving  thought  to  the  berry 
producing  shrubs  when  planning  the 
perennial  border,  one  will  not  only 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  border, 
but  he  will  also  provide  attraction 
that  will  keep  many  of  the  birds  on 
the  property  the  year  round.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  berries  are  inedible  to  birds 
and  therefore  remain  to  brighten  the 
yard  throughout  most  of  the  Winter, 
others  are  well  liked  by  the  feathered 
clan  and  serve  them  as  food  when 
there  is  little  else  with  which  they 
can  stave  off  hunger. 

There  are  many  native  shrubs 
which  produce  brilliant  berries  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  which  also  are 
as  beautiful  for  ornamental  purposes 
as  any  high  priced  ones  bought  in 
blossom.  Probably  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  native  shrubs  is  the  winter- 
berry,  (Ilex  verticillata) ,  a  deciduous 
holly  which  is  a  cousin  to  the  ever¬ 
green  holly  of  Christmas  time.  The 
winterberry  loses  its  leaves  in  the 
Autumn,  but  gladdens  the  eye  with  a 
veritable  deluge  of  berries  of  the 
bi'ightest  scarlet  which  remain  on  the 
twigs  until  late  Winter.  This  tree 
grows  wild  in  the  Eastern  woodlands, 
as  does  its  cousin,  the  Christmas  holly 
(Ilex  opaca).  Both  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted  to  . the  shrub  border  from  the 
woods  either  in  Spring  or  Fall,  or 
may  be  bought  from  regular  nurser¬ 
ies.  The  coral  berry,  another  red 
berry,  is  also  a  bi'illiant  shrub,  and 
the  staff  tree  ( Euonymus )  produces 
berries  of  scarlet  in  crimson  hulls. 
The  Indian  currant,  or  buckbush,  a 
very  common  low  growing  shrub  that 
is  often  found  growing  in  large 
patches  near  the  edge  of  woods,  is  an 
excellent  shrub  for  low  borders  along 
paths.  The  purplish-red  berries  are 
bitter  and  will  not  be  bothered  by 
birds  as  long  as  there  is  other  food; 
they  will  be  eaten,  however,  when 
such  foods  are  scarce. 

The  various  dogwoods  are  well 
known,  particularly  the  flowering 
dogwood  (Cornus  florida )  whose 
large  white  blooms  are  known  as  the 
glory  of  the  forest.  But  there  are 
certain  species  of  dogwood  whose 
main  attractions  are  their  colored 


The  white  berries  of  the  dogwood 
make  an  attractive  appearance;  some 
varieties  such  as  the  silky  dogwood 
are  covered  in  the  Autumn  with 
beautiful  clusters  of  blue-black 
berries. 

berries.  The  silky  dogwood  (Cornus 
amomum)  is  literally  covered  in 
Autumn  with  clusters  of  blue-black 
berries  that  are  very  attractive.  Other 
native  dogwoods  have  berries  of 
white  or  yellow;  the  flowering  dog¬ 
wood  has  red  beri'ies  but  these  are, 
except  in  occasional  instances,  so 
scattering  that  it  would  not  pay  one 
to  plant  this  variety.  Certain  of  the 
privets  ( Ligustrum )  have  loads  of 
small  blue-black  berries  which  re¬ 
main  on  the  bushes  all  Winter.  And 
there  is  one  species  of  huckleberry, 
the  farkleberry,  which,  unlike  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  family,  retains  its 
perries  until  midwinter,  a  small, 
nard,  black  berry  of  seedy  texture  but 
nice  flavor. 


the  Winter  Garden 

Various  of  the  viburnums  have 
brilliant  Winter  berries,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  have  showy  flowers  that 
make  them  welcome  in  Summer  as 
well.  The  viburnum  berries  range  in 
color  from  the  dark  blue  of  the 
black  haw  (V.  prunifolium)  and  the 


Photos  —  Paul  Hadley,  Phila.,  Pa. 
The  holly  is  a  wild  tree  which  is 
native  to  both  our  Eastern  and 
Southern  States.  It  has  proven  to  be 
especially  prolific  in  the  lowlands  of 
New  Jersey,  where  it  is  often  grown 
commercially  for  decorations. 

wild  hydrangea,  to  the  brilliant  reds 
and  oranges  of  the  cultivated  hybrids. 
The  various  hawthorns  ( Crataegus ) 
are  common  small  trees  or  large 
shrubs  that  are  available  both  from 
nurseries  and  from  the  woods.  Their 
bright  berries  are  well  known  and 
liked  by  birds,  but  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  many  remain  on  the 
branches  until  midwinter.  The  Oregon 
grape  (Mahonia)  is  a  plant  much  re¬ 
sembling  holly  in  appearance,  but 
with  clusters  of  blue  egg-shaped 
berries.  It  is  the  State  flower  of 
Oregon,  but  will  grow  well  in  the 
East,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
most  any  nursery. 

Some  of  the  evergreens  bear 
colored  berries  instead  of  the  hard 
cones  common  to  most  of  the  needle 
foliated  varieties.  The  juniper,  often 
called  red  cedar,  has  multitudes  of 
blue  berries.  The  yews,  which  look 
much  like  spruces,  have  colored,  soft 
edible  berries  instead  of  cones.  Of 
native  vines  which  produce  orna¬ 
mental  berries,  the  bittersweet 
(Celastrus  scandens)  is  best  known. 
For  growing  over  fences,  trellises, 
and  arbors,  it  has  no  equal. 

These  are  native  shriibs,  but  if  one 
wishes  to  go  into  Winter  gardening 
elaborately,  dozens  of  cultivated 
shrubs  may  be  obtained  from  nurser¬ 
ies.  The  foreign  viburnums  are  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  varieties,  and 
these  may  be  procured  from  plant 
growers.  Any  of  these  can  be 
planted  in  the  Spring.  p.  h. 


New  Arborvitae  Pest 

You  had  so  many  interesting  things 
about  the  garden  in  the  latest  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  I’m 
still  reading  it.  I’m  writing  to  ask 
if  through  your  years  of  publication 
has  anyone  asked  or  written  to  you 
about  white  worms  which  eat  the 
roots  of  plants  and  eventually  kill 
them.  I  have  so  many  in  my  flower 
garden  which  has  a  background  of 
American  arborvitae.  I  have  lost 
seven  of  these  13  year  old  trees  and 
this  year  two  more.  I  have  just  come 
in  from  digging  under  and  near  the 
roots  of  one,  and  found  a  great  many 
of  these  pests,  large  and  small.  It’s 
certainly  discouraging.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  some  cure,  other  than 
this  constant  digging  and  picking 
them  up?  I  have  spread  a  great  deal 
of  fertilizer  and  mixed  it  well  into 
the  soil  hoping  to  burn  them.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  a  liquid  I  can  buy.  Will 
you  please  help  me  out?  a.  b. 

Newport  County,  R.  I. 

A  new  insect  has  recently  been  re¬ 
ported  from  your  area  in  Rhode 
Island  that  feeds  on  the  roots  of 
arborvitae  trees  and  other  plants. 
It  is  the  larva  of  an  unnamed  weevil 
of  the  genus  Phyllobius.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  soil  and  the  larvae 
start  to  feed  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  early  in  June.  No  experimental 
work  has  been  done  as  yet  with  this 
insect,  but  a  suggested  treatment  is 
to  apply  a  10  per  cent  DDT  dust  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the 
entire  area  where  the  roots  of  the 
arborvitae  trees  penetrate,  or  other 
plants  that  are  being  attacked.  This 
can  be  done  at  any  time.  To  kill  the 
adult  beetles  which  are  green  weevils 
about  one-half  inch  long  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  with 
DDT  about  May  20  and  June  1.  For 
a  spray,  use  two  level  tablespoons  of 
50  per  cent  wettable  DDT  powder  in 
one  gallon  of  water. 


PEACH  TREES 
SPECIAL 

2-yr.  ELBERTA,  4  to  5  ft.,  5  for  $3.00; 
$50.00  per  100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates. 
Produce  fruit  second  or  third  year. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
RED  HAVEN 

HALE  HAVEN 
ELBERTA 

All  yellow  free-stone  varieties.  August- 
September,  ripening  in  order  named.  3 
to  4  ft.  50c  each,  4  for  $1.80.  $40.00  per 
100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Alike  or 
assorted.  Freshly  dug,  sturdy,  fibrous 
rooted.  None  better  grown.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New  York 

“The  HOME  of  GOOD  DE- 
PENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK” 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  1000  -  $2.50.  Marion 
Market,  Yellows  Resistant  and 
Canadian  Danish,  I000-$3.00. 
TOMATOES:  Master  Mar- 

?globe,  Rutgers,  ready  May 
'20th,  IOOO-S3.50. 

CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATOES 
Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  l000-$4.00. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Vo. 


-  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Best  varieties  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussell 
sprouts.  300-SI.25:  500-$l.75;  l,000-$3.00  postpaid. 

Expressed,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Snowball  cauliflower 
90e  per  100.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed, 
ready  May  25:  Butgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale.  300- 
$1.50  :  500- $2. 00;  l,000-$3.25  postpaid.  Expressed  $2.50 
per  1,000;  I0,000-$20.00.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  pepper,  ready  June  1st: 
300-$ 1.75;  500- $2.50;  l,000-$4.00  postpaid. 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


NOW-  READY:  Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
500,  $2.25;  100©,  $4.50.  Cauliflower  plants  $1.00  per 
hundred.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat 
Dutch.  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market 
Cabbage  plants,  500.  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00.  READY  MAY 
I5th-30th:  Porto  Rico  and  other  varieties  of  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  from  Certified  Seed,  500,  $2.50;  1000, 
$4.75.  Marglobe,  Rutger  and  other  varieties  of  tomato 
plants,  500,  $2.50:  1000,  $4.00.  READY  JUNE  Ist- 
10th:  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants,  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.50.  Add  25c  for  500; 
Add  50c  for  1000  extra  for  postage  charges.  GOOD 
PLANTS  FROM  SEEDS  OF  KNOWN  ORIGIN. 

GOOD  COUNT  AND  PROMPT  DELIVERIES. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA, 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


-  SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS  - 

Marion  Market.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield, 
Flat  Dutch  and  Ballhead:  300-$l.00;  500-$l.75;  1000- 
$3.00  prepaid:  I0,000-$20  express  collect.  Prizetaker 
Onions:  I000-$4.00  prepaid.  Let  me  book  your  order 
for  Certified  Tomato  plants  —  Marglobe  and  Rutgers; 
also  Porto  Rico  potato  plants.  May  and  June  delivery. 
Thirty  years  experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable 
plants.  I  assure  you  of  good  plants,  full  count,  true-to- 
name  varieties.  Try  our  plants  for  a  better  garden 
‘'Satisfaction”  my  motto.  L.  0.  DRAKE,  Sedley,  Va. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Maryland  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Nancy  Hall; 
Porto  Rico  and  Hayman.  100  postpaid  for  $1.00;  200- 
$1.90;  300-$2.55;  l,000-$6.00.  Write  for  price  list 

of  Tomato  Plants.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN.  VIRGINIA 


Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.00 
This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  improving  the  Quality  of  this  collection 
and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color. 
Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request. 
BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


We  have  certified  MARGLOBE  and  RUTGER  Tomato 
Plants  that  we  are  offering  for  $3-1000;  $2?-500  F.O.B. 
Express  or  parcel  post.  Only  cash  orders  accepted.  Send 
in  your  order  at  once.  Sims  Plant  Co..  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Short  Cut  To 


BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVtS  LABOR  ...  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAYES  TIME  . . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  l 

SAVES  MONEY  . . .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures —thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand t  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 

- MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

"Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion, 
Sweet  Potato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Pepper,  etc. 

Get  our  Catalog  &  special  quantity  prices. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO.  Franklin,  Va. 


Millions  Field  Grown  Vegetable  Plants  Ready:  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Danish 
Ball  head.  Tomato  grown  from  certified  seed:  Rutger 
and  Stokesdale:  300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Express  $3.00,  1,000.  Potato  plants:  500. 

$2.50;  1000,  $4.50  postpaid.  Sweet  pepper  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.00,  100;  $6.00,  1000  postpaid.  Plants 

packed  to  arrive  in  good  shape. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Ten  Million  Plants  Ready.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Tomato  plants  grown  from  certified  seed:  Rutger  and 
Stokesdale.  300,  $1.50  :  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  Express  $3.00,  1000.  Sweet  potato,  500.  $2.50; 
1000,  $4.50  postpaid.  Cauliflower  and  sweet  pepper. 
$1.00,  100;  $6.00,  1000  postpaid.  Buy  plants  that  will 
produce  good  crops.  All  plants  moss  packed. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Tomato  $2.00,  1000.  Varie¬ 
ties;  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard.  California  Wonder 
Pepper  Plants  $4.00,  1000;  or  65e,  100.  Hungarian  Hot 
Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage  Plants:  Marion  Market, 
Copenhagen,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  $1.50,  1000.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants  $3.00, 
I00C.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

31  Years  Growing,  Packing.  Shipping  Better  Plants. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


PLANTS  ALL  VARIETIES  —  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Lettuce,  Collards,  Beets,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Broccoli:  300-$l.50;  500-$2.00;  I000-$3.50.  Expressed: 
5000- $12. 50.  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper:  I00-60c; 
I000-$4.50.  Cauliflower:  I00-$l.00.  Good  Plants.  Moss 
packed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS  —  Hardy  certified,  new  land,  open  field  grown. 
Tomato:  Rutgers,  Marglobe.  Bonnybest,  others:  $3-1,000. 
Choice  varieties  cabbage:  $2-1,000.  California  Wonder, 
Sweet,  hot  peppers;  Porto  Rican  potatoes:  500-$2.50; 
l,000-$4.  Cauliflower:  300-$2.50;  500-$4;  l,000-$7.50, 
charges  collect.  Well  packed  for  fresh  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  and  TIMOTHY  MIXED  HAY. 
MOW  BALED.  DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  LOAD. 
KENNETH  L.  STEWART.  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 

Free  1 949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  8.  C. 


ON 'ON  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
untii  June.  300-$I.I5  :  500-$l.50:  1000-$2.50:  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  TDCCO 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  I  K  ■■  *■ 
from  seed,  for  shade,  windbreak,  I  III  1  11 
erosion  control,  etc.  Write  At  once  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■ 
for  free  planting  guide  and  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  - 

FIVE  FOOT  TWO  YEAR  OLD. 

ROMNEY  ROYAL  FARM.  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


It  s  ALL 
Top  Quality! 

Royster  makes  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  . .  the  finest  that  64  years 
of  laboratory  research,  factory  ex-  , 
perience  and  field  testing  can  produce. 

ALL  ROYSTER  FERTILIZER  IS  TOP  QUALITY 
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EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

STRAWBERRIES  in  90  Days 

Stem’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  late  planting!  You’ll  pick  these  big,  juicy  strawberries 

in  August  —  or  your  money  back! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 


These  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bearing  in  August  and  will  continue  to 
bear  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round  berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor, 
very  sweet.  Make  mouth-watering  short-cakes;  pies;  jam;  irresistible  with  cream!  Next 
year,  and  after,  they’ll  bear  early  and  continue  to  bear  right  up  to  freezing  time. 

Vigorous  plants,  heavy  roots,  50  plants  100  plants  250  plants 
No.  1  Quality .  $3.00  $5.00  $10.00 

Send  cash  or  order  C.  O.  D.  (Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  pay  postage.) 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE ! 
SATISFACTION  — 
or  your  money  back! 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN’S  Of  Geneva  guarantees  these 
plants  unconditionally  for  one  full 
year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not 
delighted  with  these  quality  products, 
your  purchase  price  will  be  refunded 
promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the 
plants. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


KMdmk 
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WEEIINE 


Contains  the  powerful 

( 2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D 

The  newest  formula,  by  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  2,4-D  weed  killers,  kills 
Brambles  (Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.),  certain  species  of  Oaks,  as  well 
as  Osage  Orange,  Wild  Rose,  Poison 
Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  many  other 
woody  plants. 

Clear  brush  from  pasture  and  get 
a  permanent  stand  of  grass.  Clear 
fence  rows  of  brush  that  robs  nearby 
crops  of  moisture  and  nutrients  while 
giving  shelter  to  harmful  insects. 
Spray  tree  stumps  to  stop  all  re¬ 
growth. 

WEED0NE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

•  Greatly  reduces  annual  cost  of 
controlling  woody  plants. 

•  Kills  a  greater  range  of  plants 
than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T 
used  alone. 

•  Ready  for  mixing  with  water  or 
oil. 

•  Concentrated  for  easy  storing  and 
handling. 

•  Non-corrosive;  non- poisonous  to 
v  livestock  or  humans;  not  a  fire 

hazard. 

•  Does  not  kill  grass. 


FOR  WEEDS  IN  CROPS  USE 

Weedone  Concentrate  48.  The 

original  ethyl  ester  formulation 
with  3  lbs.  2,4-D  per  gallon. 
Weedar  64.  An  amine  concen¬ 
trate  with  4  lbs.  2,4-D  per  gallon. 


Consult  your  dealer,  or  write 
to  us  for  Brush  Killer  Bulletin 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL 
PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

AMBLER,  PA. 

World’s  Number  One  2,4-D 
Weed  Killers 

(Successfully  Used  on  Millions  of 
Acres  Throughout  the  World 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 

with  mnnpv-l\ark  fmnrantfv. 


Ona 
Wheel 
Truck  if 


a ee  cn  — * — 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Save 
time — 
save 
labor. 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  "BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 


A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prices  direct  to  you. 


I  “Hot  a  Weed  Left*’  I 


BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Box  David  City,  Nebr. 


KER-0-K1L  WEED  BURNER 

2000°  F.  FLAME 


Models  for  every 
burning  need. 
Portable  heat  for 
ANY  purpose. 
Priced  from  $19.00. 
Write  for  Free 
Circular. 


Ker-{0-KiI  Mfg.  Co. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  •£% 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW) 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Five  new  50T  Intemation  Hay  Balers  $2250  delivered. 

Forty-five  T  International  Balers  $1600. 

New  Holland  Balers  $2150.  Moline  Bale-O-Matie  $2650. 
BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA  Phone:  838 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

SHIPPED  PREPAID  DELIVERY.  3  yr.  BLUE 
SPRUCE  and  SCOTCH  PINE,  i  yr.  TR.  WHITE 
SPRUCE,  JACK  and  WHITE  PINE  $7.00-100. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BALERS  —  Brand  new  pickup  balers.  Any  make. 
Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Free  delivery. 
BRICE  CREESY,  Phone  3319,  ANDOVER,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 

News  from 

Rye  for  late  Fall  and  early  Spring 
pastures  is  being  given  a  real  trial  in 
Hunterdon  County.  Several  dairy¬ 
men  sowed  a  new  type  of  pasture  rye 
last  Fall  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  In  most  cases  the 
seeding  was  made  in  late  August  or 
early  September.  The  rye  furnished 
excellent  grazing  during  October  and 
even  early  November.  In  most  cases 
it  went  into  Winter  without  any  top 
but  came  through  this  Spring  early 
to  provide  grazing  beginning  the  first 
10  days  of  April.  The  variety  sown 
in  most  cases  was  Balbo  although 
Abruzzi  was  used  in  others  and  ordi¬ 
nary  grain  rye  in  other  cases.  The 
Balbo  rye  is  sometimes  called  a 
sweet  rye  and  is  claimed  to  give  less 
grass  flavor  to  milk  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  variety.  In  most  case  these 
Hunterdon  County  dairymen  have 
planted  their  grazing  rye  on  a  timo¬ 
thy  sod  which  would  ordinarily  have 
been  plowed  tfyis  Spring  for  corn.  By 
plowing  it  in  early  August  it  was 
possible  to  use  the  land  for  late  Fall 
and  early  Spring  grazing  and  then 
use  it  for  corn  after  the  Spring 
grazing  was  over.  This  Winter  grain 
pasture  crop,  it  is  found,  saves  on 
high  cost  barn  feeding  and  main¬ 
tains  a  higher  rate  of  production  for 
a  longer  period  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  it  stretches  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  over  at  least  another  month  and 
these  dairymen  have  found  that 
pasture  is  the  cheapest  form  of  cow 
feed. 


The  State’s  crop  intentions  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  will  be  about  the 
same  acreage  of  staple  crops  as  in 
1948.  However,  in  comparison  with 
the  average  acreage  planted  during 
the  past  10  years,  farmers  will  plant 
about  four  per  cent  less  this  year  if 
they  carry  out  their  intentions  indi¬ 
cated  to  date.  Field  corn  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  under  the  acreage  of 
last  year  with  growers  planning  to 
plant  186,000  acres.  The  indication  is 
that  oats  will  be  about  nine  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year,  with  farmers  sow¬ 
ing  about  50,000  acres  this  Spring; 
the  barley  acreage  will  be  the  same 
as  1948.  Soybean  acreage  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  larger.  The  hay  acreage 
looks  like  five  per  cent  more,  with 
growers  reporting  approximately 
258,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  potatoes 
takes  the  largest  cut  and  is  expected 
to  be  24  per  cent  below  the  1948 
level,  or  about  45,000  acres.  Sweet 
potato  planting  in  South  Jersey  is 
expected  to  reach  16,000  acres,  about 
seven  per  cent  above  last  year. 


Spring  Reminiscences 

The  April  2  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  especially  inter¬ 
esting,  many  of  its  articles  striking 
just  the  right  note  for  that  best¬ 
loved,  even  if  most  laborious,  season 
—  Spring! 

I.  S.  (page  254)  tempts  me  to  get 
out  my  rubber  boots  before  the  cow¬ 
slips  turn  golden.  As  children  we 
called  them  marsh  marigolds,  and 
where  they  grew  I  used  to  search  for 
those  fascinating  balls  of  firm  jelly, 
whose  black  spots,  I  learned,  would 
soon  become  tadpoles.  I  wish  that 
I.  S.  had  given  us  the  “book”  name 
for  cow-cabbage,  that  I  might  identi¬ 
fy  another  source  of  Spring  greens. 

As  for  wild  strawberries,  truly  they 
are  unexcelled  for  shortcake,  as  well 
as  when  transformed  into  ruby  red 
preserves.  In  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  they  were  so  abundant  years 
ago  that  my  sisters  and  I  gathered 
them  literally  by  the  peck.  We  al¬ 
ways  hulled  each  berry  before  drop¬ 
ping  it  in  our  pail;  indeed  my  mother 
refused  to  buy,  when  neighboring 
berry-picking  women  brought  them 
to  her  door,  any  unhulled  fruit.  To 
look  over  and  hull  the  tiny  things  is 
more  laborious  than  to  pick  them.  To 
us  children  strawberry-picking  was 
fun.  We  got  up  early  of  a  sky-blue 
morning,  putting  on  our  oldest 
clothes,  sure  to  be  berry  stained  long 
before  the  pails  were  filled.  The  dew 
was  still  on,  as  we  trudged  through 
the  meadow,  crossed  the  brook,  and 
climbed  to  the  20-acre  lot  by  sunrise. 
Perhaps  we  robbed  the  birds,  but  I 
think  they  had  their  share.  I  do  know 
that  box-turtles  love  wild  straw¬ 
berries,  for  almost  every  year  one 
of  these  curiosuly  fascinating  reptiles 
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New  Jersey 

Scouts  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  on  the  lookout  for 
signs  of  the  gypsy  moth  along  the 
Delaware  River  bordering  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  An  outbreak  of  gypsy  moth 
was  discovered  last  Summer  near 
Quakertown,  Bucks  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  precautions  are  being 
taken  lest  a  few  of  the  pests  might 
have  hitch-hiked  their  way  across 
the  river.  Scouts  are  also  busy  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State 
making  certain  that  none  come  down 
from  New  England  where  gypsy 
moth  is  well  established.  Investiga¬ 
tions  thus  far  have  uncovered  no 
sign  of  the  pest.  The  State  had  a 
costly  outbreak  in  the  1920’s  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  spot  the 
first  indications  of  its  presence  in 
this  State  and  exterminate  it  before 
it  gets  a  foothold.  In  the  caterpillar 
stage  the  moth  attacks  most  or¬ 
chards,  forest  and  shade  trees. 


There  were  55  per  cent  more 
chicks  hatched  in  March  1949  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  previous  year  by  New  Jersey 
commercial  hatcheries.  March  was 
the  fourth  successive  month  during 
which  all  preceding  records  for 
number  of  chicks  hatched  during 
that  particular  month  were  broken; 
and  the  second  largest  monthly  pro¬ 
duction  ever  recorded  in  New  Jersey, 
exceeded  only  by  the  hatch  of  April 
1943.  In  the  Garden  State  many  small 
hatcheries  report  little  demand  for 
May  chicks,  although  a  few  larger 
hatcheries  report  very  great  increases 
over  their  1948  bookings.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  were  29 
per  cent  more  chicks  hatched  in 
March  than  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year. 


Another  poultryman  is  sold  on 
community  nests.  M.  Bedacht  of 
Hunterdon  County  tried  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Clean  Egg  Nest  and  finds  it 
very  satisfactory.  He  says  it  makes 
for  very  little  breakage,  the  eggs  are 
clean  and  there  is  no  waste  of  litter. 
He  has  community  nests  in  only  one 
pen;  the  other  pens  have  individual 
metal  nests.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to 
convert  over  to  the  community  type 
nests  in  the  near  future.  This  poul¬ 
tryman  built  his  community  nests 
double  so  it  is  really  two  nests  back 
to  back,  which  saves  some  material 
in  construction.  The  entrance  to  the 
nest  is  over  a  wire  platform  on  the 
end.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


tracks  through  the  tall  grass  in  my 
orchard,  pulling  down  the  tall  stems 
of  conical  fruit. 

Another  suggestive  article  is  E.  M. 
Eaton’s  on  dooryard  gardens.  Most  of 
the  shrubs  she  mentions  graced  the 
old  dooryard  of  the  present  writer 
many  years  ago.  The  graceful  bridal 
wreath  is  still  too  rampant,  and  our 
syringa  —  I  find  that  name  given, 
along  with  mock  orange,  in  my  1872 
edition  of  Gray’s  Manual  —  seems  to 
me  prettier  and  more  fragrant  than 
any  of  the  new  varieties.  Our  ancient 
Japanese  quince  bush  is  now  some 
75  feet  in  circumference,  and  never 
fails  to  conceal  a  catbird’s  nest,  be¬ 
side  offering  protection  to  the  young 
rabbits  which  annually  ravage  my 
carrot  and  beet  tops! 

After  reading  E.  A.  W.’s  “Sounds 
of  Spring,”  I  listened  to  the  sap- 
loving  chickadee’s  Spring  note,  more 
musical  than  that  of  the  vociferous 
phoebe,  and  that  took  me 
“Back  to  my  father’s  knees, 
********* 

In  a  cabin  roofed  over  with  bark, 
To  the  bullfrog’s  bassoon, 

And  a  sickle-bright  moon, 

And  the  drip  of  the  sap  in  the  dark. 

Connecticut  MRS.  R.  G.  d. 
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FOR  GRASS 
OR 

CORN— 
UNADILLA  SILOS 


Juice -tight!  Air-tight! 
Pressure-tight! 

The  Unadilla  has  pat¬ 
ented  features  specially 
designed  for  the  greater 
weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel 
dowels  that  knit  all  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Order 
a  Unadilla  from  your  dealer 
now  and  assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SAVE  YOU*  SOU 


Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
LEAKS,  CRACKS,  ||^ 
LOOSE  PARTS 


For  making  repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On  No.  1 
Iron  Cement  handy.  Applied  like  putty. 
Hardens  and  holds  like  metal.  Inexpensive 
too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get  1%-oz.,  7-oz. 
or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  Smooth-On.  Write  us. 


FREE 


REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  Pages.  170  Pictures.  Clear  di¬ 
rections  for  practical,  money-saving, 
time-saving  repairs.  Write  for  your 
copy  NOW. 

SMOOTH-ON  1FG.  CO..  Dtpl.  39D 
S70  C.mmcoipiw  An..  Jirujr  City  4,  R.  i. 


>  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  OOO  USES 


OTTAWA 

Tiller  &  Mower 


M0DELS°$89E50  UP  PENDING 

Con«^s?f.u.lmac,lline  of  hs  kind.  2  H.P.  "Red  Seal 
cnlh\,n.nta  Motor  •  Mows  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and 
rd;I  ’  r?oves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  etc. 

and  Free  Wheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it. 

,Ier  and  Mower  is  much  needed  year-’round 
erranl3e‘  .  ws  'J.°3e  to  trees  and  under  fences.  Follows 
Sana? :  cont°ur.  One  man  mows  8  to  6  acres  a  day.  Thou- 
horJ'™  Designed  for  farms,  truck  gardens,  private 
low  nH  eatatv,3’  et.c-  Sold  direct  to  user.  Free  details  with 
*ow  prices.  Now  in  our  45th  year. 

TTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  3-977  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


!• 


ANVAS  COVERS 


Alt  '}rATERPB00FED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Truck.™  .P0®  at  Half  Prtc0-  For  Farmer!, 

from  Mim.V-  .  Write  for  Pricea  and  Samples.  Direct 
Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 

Cam,  „  PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

«?»  5elti,ng  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
“  °  „  .rd-  _Writo  for  samples  and  Prices. 

•30  ARrSAo!lETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 

*HCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 

7/m  f >,0PE“  END  SET  CHROME  PLATED  8/8, 
yours  3/4.  handsome  case.  Value  $9.50 

Monev  $5.25.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 

P-  0  BnvUSo?i  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND. 
UOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 


Grow  Some  Miniature 
Dahlias 

The  popularity  of  miniature 
dahlias  is  increasing  every  year,  as 
more  gardeners  come  to  appreciate 
their  beauty  and  practical  useful¬ 
ness.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  too. 

These  little  dahlias  may  be  had 
today  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and 
many  distinctive  shapes,  lending 
themselves  to  both  originality  and 
beauty  in  arrangements  —  with 
other  flowers  or  alone.  Moreover, 
they  have  excellent  stems  and  last  a 
long  time  after  cutting.  Unlike  the 
large  dahlias,  the  miniatures  need 
no  disbudding;  and  the  number  of 
blooms  an  average  plant  will  produce 
is  truly  amazing,  the  lateral  growth 
springing  up  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  for  new  bloom. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways 
to  grow  these  plants,  I  have  found, 
is  interspersing  them  at  intervals  in 
the  mixed  borders,,  where  they  make 
an  excellent  showing.  They  do  like 
a  bit  of  elbow  room  and  prefer 
partial  shade,  if  possible;  also  shelter 
from  sweeping  winds. 

The  tubers  should  be  planted  dur¬ 
ing  late  May  or  early  June,  placing 
them  flat  with  the  sprout  up.  Cover 
only  about  three  inches  at  first,  fill¬ 
ing  in  as  the  plant  grows.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  set  stakes  at  time  of 
planting,  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the 
root  system  later.  Tie  the  plant  loose¬ 
ly  to  stake  for  every  foot  of  growth. 
Since  dahlias  are  partial  to  potash, 
sprinkle  hardwood  ashes-  over  the 
soil  before  planting  the  tubers. 

If  dahlias  are  planted  in  a  border 
by  themselves,  avoid  a  location  too 
close  to  trees  or  shrubs  so  that 
moisture  and  nourishment  may  not 
be  diverted  from  the  plants.  Space 
the  tubers  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  apart  each  way.  When  three 
sets  of  leaves  have  formed,  pinch 
out  top  growth  of  each  plant.  This 
will  produce  a  bushy  plant  and  a 
greater  abundance  of  flowers.  Allow 
only  one  sprout  to  develop  if  you 
want  superior  bloom.  Plants  should 
be  regularly  cultivated  until  the  buds 
appear,  then  cease  cultivation  to 
avoid  damage  of  feeder  roots  which 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
At  this  time,  apply  a  top  dressing  of 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer,  such  as 
5-8-6,  and  mulch  with  peatmoss  or 
straw.  All  faded  blooms  should  be 
promptly  removed.  Keep  the  plants 
well  watered  and  cut  the  blooms 
freely;  this  keeps  the  plant  growing. 

The  miniature  classification  in¬ 
cludes  those  with  blossoms  under 
four  inches  in  diameter,  regardless  of 
form.  Pompons  are  usually  listed 
separately,  however;  these  are  little 
ball-shaped  flowers  not  over  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Here  are  some  of 
the  named  varieties  in  the  several 
classes,  which  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend:  Princess  Alba,  snow  white, 
with  a  touch  of  gold  at  base  of 
petals;  Sylvia,  small,  glistening  car¬ 
mine  flowers  on  long,  stiff  stems; 
Yellow  Pet,  neatly  formed  flowers  of 
clear  yellow — blooms  profusely;  Twi¬ 
light,  a  fusion  of  soft  afterglow  colors 
—  red,  pink,  rose  and  gold;  Coral 
Beauty,  lovely  coral  pink  flowers 
right  up  to  frost;  Sagamore,  orchid- 
pink  with  cream-colored  center; 
Peter,  rich  buff,  tinged  bronze,  un¬ 
usually  strong  stems. 

Among  the  Pompons,  the  following 
varieties  are  well  worth  while: 
Amber  Queen,  beautifully  quilled 
flowers  of  rich  amber;  Daybreak, 
pure  white  with  orchid  tint,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower;  Harry  Snooks,  a  clear, 
light  lavender;  Iroquois  Little  Red, 
clear  deep  red,  with  long  stems  (try 
it  loosely  arranged  in  a  white  con¬ 
tainer).  A  study  of  seed  and  bulb 
catalogues  will  reveal  many  other 
fine  varieties.  When  cutting  dahlia 
blooms,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
cut  ends  of  stems  be  immersed  in 
hot  water  for  a  minute  before  ar¬ 
ranging.  This  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
flowers  fresh  for  a  longer  time. 

While  Fall  preparation  of  the  soil 
is  highly  desirable  for  dahlias  of  any 
kind,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
If,  however,  you  decide  to  follow 
such  procedure,  apply  a  liberal  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-rotted  strawy  manure; 
also  top  dress  with  bone  meal,  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporating  both  with  the 
soil.  Leaving  the  ground  rough  over 
the  Winter  will  help  to  eliminate  cut¬ 
worms,  grubworms  and  other  soil 
pests.  Also,  this  leaves  the  soil  more 
friable,  always  an  excellent  cultural 
point.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Massachusetts 


METHOXYCHLOR  INSECTICIDE 


Exceptional  Safety:  Has  unusually  low  toxicity  to  warm-blooded 
animals  and  to  plants. 

Long-lasting:  One  application  stays  effective  for  weeks  ...  or  even 
.  months. 

Quick-acting:  Goes  right  to  work.  You  can  see  it  knock  down  some 
insects  on  the  wing. 

Economical:  Comes  as  concentrated  wettable  powder. 

For  livestock:  On  animals  or  in  buildings,  it  kills  homflies,  stable 
flies,  houseflies,  mosquitoes,  lice.  One  pound  treats  35  or  more  head. 

For  crops:  Kills  many  major  insect  pests  of  vegetables,  forage  crops 
and  fruit.  Yet,  it’s  easy  on  foliage,  doesn’t  bum  even  when  used 
on  sensitive  cucurbits  or  tomatoes. 


PREVENT  BLIGHTS 

"parzate"  is  excellent  for 
potato  and  tomato  blights, 
tomato  anthracnose,  celery 
blights,  downy  mildew  and 
anthracnose  of  cucurbits,  etc. 

"FERMATE" — outstanding  for 
apple  and  pear  scab,  cherry 
leaf  spot,  brown  rot  of 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums, 
black  rot  of  grapes. 


KILL  WEEDS  NOW 

THE  NEW  QUACK  GRASS  KILLER  — 

Du  Pont  60%  Sodium  TCA 
Weed  Killer  —  destroys 
quack,  foxtail  and  other 
grass  weeds. 

DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS 

Knock  out  the  weeds  and 
save  moisture  and  plant  food 
for  better  growth  of  crops. 
Keep  weeds  from  reseeding. 


SEE  Y OUR  DU  PONT  DEALER :  He  can  help  you  get  the  best  results  with  Du  Pont 
chemicals  for  the  farm.  Ask  him  for  free  booklets,  or  write  to  Du  Pont. 


Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  at 

152  Housel  Ave.,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 
or 

55  Maple  Ave.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
or 

34  Riverside  Ave.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
or 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 
or 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


heg.u.s.pat.ofk 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fu«gieid«t:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FER- 
MATE*,  ZERLATE*,  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs— Iniecticides.- 
DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  (Mefhoxychlor),  LEXONE*  (Benzene  Hexachloride),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray— Weed 
Kilhru  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  Dinitro  Weed  Killers— Also;  Du  Pool  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader  Sticker, 
PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor  and  many  others.  *reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

EOn  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or  “I 
caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully.  J 
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LONG-LIVED! 
MONEY  SAVING! 


The  Convertible 
assembled 
for  deep 
well  service. 


The  Convertible 
used  as 
shallow  well 
pump. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
NEW  EJECTOR  PUMP 


Fairbanks-Morse  new  Convertible 
pump  offers  you  more  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service,  and  more  value  for 
your  money!  Here’s  why. 

The  Convertible  is  a  performance- 
proved  ejector  type,  shallow  well 
pump  which  can  be  converted  easily 
to  service  as  a  deep  well  pump.  Thus, 
when  your  need  for  a  greater  volume 
of  water  becomes  apparent,  or  when 
falling  water  levels  compel  you  to  go 
to  greater  depth  for  sufficient  volume, 
you  need  only  to  install  the  conver¬ 
sion  parts  to  change  your  Convertible 
pump  from  shallow  well  to  deep  well 
service — at  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
money. 


Before  you  buy  any  water  system, 
ask  your  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  to 
show  you  the  new  Convertible  with 
improved  performance  and  design:  Or, 
mail  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  8C  Co., 

600  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  F17-5 

Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  full  details  about 
the  new  Convertible  water  system. 


Name. 


Address _ 
City _ 


-RD. 


State _ 


ALL  THE  WATER  YOU  NEED 
BY  DRILLING  YOURSELF 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  ■ —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  - —  in  the  cellar  • —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head, 
ft  Will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
Without  resharpening.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost.  _ 

A  ,t1!:.AVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  information  and  booklet.  Dept.  B 

~  ^CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9  %  feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.( 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractor 
.  -  ..  trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHI 


“I  think  I’ll  have  one  of  your  eight 
penny  peaches,”  says  the  woman  shop¬ 
per  with  the  market  basket  swinging 
from  her  arm.  “A  ripe  one,”  she  adds 
with  a  nervous  laugh. 

“Aye,  they’re  all  ripe,  me  ol’  sweet¬ 
heart!”  shouts  the  British  fruit  ven¬ 
der  gaily  from  behind  the  counter  of 
his  canvas  roofed  stall. 

The  scene  is  an  open  market  place 
in  Norwich,  England,  where  my  wife 
and  I  were  vistiting  her  parents  last 
Summer.  It  was  a  warm  and  sunny 
day  when  I  overheard  the  above 
conversation  in  the  acre  and  a 
quarter  area  before  the  modernistic 
city  hall  of  this  provincial  capital  of 
103,540  food-rationed  Britishers.  Al¬ 
though  one  finds  grocers,  butchers, 
and  others  selling  their  wares  in 
regular  stores,  England  has  not 
abandoned  the  practice  of  the  open 
air  market  which  was  started  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  III  (1327-1377). 

What  the  English  housewife,  with 
her  habitual  string  bag  or  shallow 
reed  shopping  basket,  does  not  see  is 
the  Norwich  wholesale  market, 
which  opens  before  dawn  on  the 
same  site.  Norfolk  County  farmers 
bring  in  as  many  as  300  tons  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  during 
the  soft  fruit  season.  From  the  rich 
black  fields  of  Suffolk  come  potatoes 
and  truck  produce.  Seafood  arrives 
from  the  eastern  fishing  ports  of 
Lowestoft,  Yarmouth,  and  Gorleston. 
Packaged  groceries  are  also  sold 
wholesale  to  the  vendors  who  at 
8  A.M.  begin  selling  to  retail  buyers 
in  what  is  termed  the  Provision 
market. 

Before  World  War  II,  1,000  persons 
earned  a  living,  buying  and  selling, 
from  both  the  wholesale  and  the 
provision  markets  in  this  English 
cathedral  city.  Two  hundred  stalls, 
each  about  15  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  wide,  are  rented  out  by  the  City 
of  Norwich  to  merchants  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  seafood,  chips  (french 
fries),  cheaply  made  toys,  utility 


china  ware,  used  clothing,  second 
hand  bric-a-bx'ac,  and  cut  flowers.  I 
counted  16  rows  of  these  picturesque 
little  structures.  They  are  classified 
as  open  or  closed  stalls. 

The  open  type  consist  of  an  oblong 
of  wooden  counter,  above  which 
spreads  an  av/ning.  When  not  in  use, 
these  may  be  laced  up  against  the 


Wallace  M.  Palmer,  Clerk  of  the 
Provision  Market  in  Norwich,  Eng¬ 
land.  Photograph  taken  in  his  uni¬ 
form  of  Convoy  Officer  worn  during 
the  Blitz  in  World  War  II. 

weather  with  tarpaulins.  The  closed 
stall  is  a  more  permanent  shed  built 
entirely  of  wood  and  roofed  with  tar 
shingles.  Stoutly-made  shutters  are 
locked  when  the  butcher  or  poultry 
dealer  closes  up  shop. 

The  Norwich  Provision  market  is 
open  every  week  day,  with  Saturday 
witnessing  the  largest  volume  of 
business.  On  Thursdays,  as  is  the 
custom  all  over  the  city,  the  stalls 
close  at  2  P.M.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  buy  the  usual  staples  any¬ 
where  in  Britain  on  “Early  Closing 
Day.” 


Prices  were  as  high  as  those  in 
stores  elsewhere.  I  found  fresh 
peaches  selling  as  follows:  Large,  one 
shilling  (20  cents);  medium,  eight 
pennies  (16  cents);  and  small,  six¬ 
pence  (10  cents).  Grapes  cost  five 
shillings  ($1.00)  per  pound. 

The  mongers  who  shout  their 
wares  constantly  across  the  5,320 
square  yards  of  parque  tile,  rent  their 
stalls  from  the  city  office  of  markets. 
Closed  stalls  rent  for  about  $4.50  on 
a  Saturday,  $1.60  per  week  day.  Keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  English 
pound  sterling  is  still  pegged  at  four 
American  dollars,  an  amount  which 
has  more  buying  power  in  England 
than  here.  Open  stalls  cost  $3.50  on 
Saturdays  and  $1.20  per  week  day. 
Quarterly  tenancy  rates,  at  slight 
discounts,  may  also  be  arranged  with 
city  officials. 

The  Norwich  Provision  market  was 
started  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
when  a  building  called  the  “Market 
Cross”  was  erected.  Repaired  during 
the  rule  of  King  Henry  IV  ( 1399- 
1413),  the  ancient  structure  contained 
a  chapel  and  some  small  shops.  It 
was  in  the  chapel  that  market  people 
gathered  to  hear  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Guild  Hall  preach.  The  Collector  of 
Alms  was  also  located  in  the  “Market 
Cross.”  He  collected  funds  for  the 
care  of  prisoners  locked  in  the  Guild 
Hall.  In  1501  the  “Market  Cross” 
burned  down.  But  the  Guild  Hall  still 
stands  today,  in  the  same  square, 
where  it  is  used  as  city  police  head¬ 
quarters.  With  the  Black  Plague, 
these  market  shops  fell  into  ruin,  but 
by  1745  were  again  flourishing. 

Norwich  housewives  told  me  last 
Summer  they  did  much  of  their  buy¬ 
ing  in  stores.  But  for  garden  produce 
and  fruit  which  one  could  be  sure 
was  fresh  they  always  went  to  the 
market  place  where  they  rubbed 
elbows  with  townspeople,  farmers, 
and  sight-seers  among  the  colorful 
stalls  at  which  you  can  buy  almost 
anything.  G.  Holborn 


Photos  —  By  A.  E.  Coe  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Norwich,  England 

The  Market  Place  in  Norwich,  England,  has  200  stalls  from  most  of  which  local  farmers’  produce  is  sold  direct 
to  consumers.  The  Market  was  started  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III  (1327-77).  In  the  background  is  the 

Church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  the  centre  the  City  Hall. 


Price  Support  for  Top 
Quality  Potatoes  Only 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
informative  article  on  potato  growing 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  19. 

The  tenor  of  the  article  is  pro¬ 
duction  in  quantity  and  profit.  We 
are  all  farming  for  a  profit  and  under 
support  prices  potato  men  are  as¬ 
sured  of  a  profit  if  they  are  reason¬ 
ably  successful  in  growing  the  crop. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  support 
prices;  our  government  sets  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  the  laborer,  tries  to 
establish  such  rates  that  the  utilities 
etc.  will  make  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  the  farmer  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  profit  also.  The 
danger  is  that  the  government  may 
be  forced  to  establish  base  prices  on 


all  services  and  products — in  short,  a 
planned  economy.  It  appears  as 
though  we  are  headed  toward  a 
socialistic  state. 

In  the  particular  instance  of  sup¬ 
port  prices  on  potatoes  I  feel  that 
they  should  be  based  partly  at  least 
on  quality.  I  don’t  mean  size  or 
smoothness  alone,  but  cooking 
quality.  The  two  high  yielding  va¬ 
rieties  preferred  by  New  Jersey 
growers  are  Katahdin  and  Chippewa. 
Frankly,  they  will  not  bake  or  boil 
satisfactorily.  They  cook  soggy,  like 
hunks  of  clay.  They  are  suitable  for 
chips  or  fries  (or  starch  or  alcohol), 
but  who  wants  chips  or  fries  all  the 
time? 

The  article  in  your  February  19 
issue  states;  “Unfortunately  the  in¬ 
crease  in  average  yields  has  been  ac¬ 


companied  by  a  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption.”  The  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  mainly  because  the 
quality  is  so  very  poor.  Put  first  class 
Green  Mountain  type  stock  on  the 
market  and  again  the  public  will 
consume  more  potatoes  because  they 
are  so  grand  and  mealy,  and  deli¬ 
cately  flavored. 

If  our  paternalistic  government 
ever  withdraws  support  prices,  our 
growers  are  going  to  be  minus  a 
market.  So  why  not  pay  the  grower 
a  better  support  price  now  for  grow¬ 
ing  top  quality  potatoes,  to  make  up 
for  the  smaller  yield,  and  try  to  re¬ 
gain  our  market  for  table  potatoes? 

Confidentially,  some  of  our  large 
growers  admit  that  they  buy  Idaho 
and  northern  grown  spuds  for  their 
personal  use.  w.  h.  b. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Blueberry  Borer 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  combating  borers  in  cultivated 
blueberry  bushes?  Two  of  my  bushes, 
several  years  old  bear  very  well,  but 
borers  kill  quite  a  few  of  the  best 
branches  each  year.  These  small 
borers  bore  inside  the  branches  and 
are  hard  to  detect  until  the  leaves 
wither.  They  are  also  troublesome  on 
raspberries  and  azaleas.  h.  j.  l. 

The  borer  on  blueberry  bushes  at¬ 
tacks  the  tips  where  the  eggs  is  laid 
and  the  tip  of  the  shoot  girdled 
above  and  below  the  egg  causing  it 
to  wilt.  After  the  egg  hatches,  the 
young  borer  tunnels  downward  in 
the  cane.  The  wilted  shoots  should  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  discovered  and  if 
the  borer  has  started  its  downward 
journey,  the  cane  should  be  removed 
below  the  tunneling.  Infested  canes 
may  also  be  cut  out  as  discovered 
when  pruning. 

The  raspberry  and  azalea  borers 
may  be  controlled  in  the  same  way. 

g.  l.  s. 


Spray  Program  for  Apples  and 
Crabapples 

Would  you  please  give  me  a  good 
spray  formula  for  apple  trees  and 
would  the  same  do  for  crabapple 
trees?  h.  c. 

The  following  spray  schedule 
should  be  satisfactory  for  standard 
apple  trees  and  crabapple  trees.  For 
a  10-gallon  mixture,  use  2y2  cups  of 
dry  wettable  sulphur  and  IV^  cups 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  First,  spray  when 
the  flower  buds  show  pink  but  before 
they  open.  The  second  spray  should 
be  applied  soon  after  all  the  blossom 
petals  fall,  and  the  third  spray 
seven  to  10  days  after  petal  fall 
spray.  Three  other  sprays  should  be 
applied  at  two-week  intervals. 

H.  A.  R. 


Stones  as  Mulch 

Do  large  stones  —  say  14x18x5 
inches,  or  six  inches  thick,  make  a 
good  mulch  for  trees,  to  keep  the 
trees  warm  and  help  with  a  more 
rapid  growth?  Will  they  keep  the 
temperature  more  even  night  and 
day? 

This  is  a  cold  spot  here  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania  with  cool  days  and 
cold  nights  for  much  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer.  I  am  seeking  some  way 
to  trap  some  of  the  sun’s  heat  during 
the  day  and  hold  it  around  the 
plants  during  the  night.  j.  g.  m. 

Stones  are  generally  considered  as 
poor  insulators  and,  although  they 
might  have  some  beneficial  effect,  a 
straw  or  hay  mulch  under  the  fruit 
trees  is  to  be  preferred.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  soil  under  such 
a  mulch  is  warmer  in  Winter  and 
cooler  in  Summer  than  where  no 
mulch  is  applied.  Mulch  also  tends  to 
conserve  moisture.  h.  a.  r. 


Late  Spring  Grafting 

I  would  like  to  know  how  late 
grafting  can  be  done.  How  long  after 
blossom?  Last  year  I  grafted  until 
the  petals  were  all  off.  This  year  I 
have  more  grafting  than  I  can  do  in 
the  regular  season.  g.  w. 

Fruit  tree  grafting  should  be  done 
while  the  scion  wood  is  dormant.  It 
can,  however,  be  done  later  in  the 
Spring  if  extreme  care  is  used  to 
see  that  the  scions  are  not  allowed 
to  dry  out  before  grafting  and  if  the 
grafting  wax  is  used  immediately 
after  grafting  to  see  that  the  scions 
do  not  dry  out.  I  have  seen  success¬ 
ful  grafting  done  up  to  the  time 
blossom  petals  fall  but  in  this  case 
the  scions  were  cut  from  one  tree 
and  immediately  placed  in  the  other 
tree  without  permitting  the  leaves  to 

Wilt.  H.  A.  R. 


Calcium  Arsenate  Not 
Recommended 

I  have  several  hundred  pounds  of 
calcium  arsenate  on  hand  (in  airtight 
containers)  and  as  arsenate  of  lead  is 
so  high,  I  intended  to  use  this  in 
nvf  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Do  you 
thmk  calcium  arsenate  as  effective  as 
arsenate  of  lead?  m.  f.  j. 

Calcium  arsenate,  when  used  on 
"attrees,  has  caused  severe  burning 
/-he  leaves.  There  are  some  mix- 
ures  of  calcium  arsenate  and  zinc 
sulphate  that  have  been  used  with 
css  burning  but,  in  general,  it  would 
i e  safer  to  use  arsenate  of 

uu  for  apple  tree  spray.  h.-  a.  r. 


#  When  you  use  a  Case  Model  "VAC”  you  get  in 
a  light  2-plow  tractor  the  eager  performance  and 
ENDURANCE  that  you  would  expect  from  big¬ 
ger,  more  costly  tractors.  You  get  a  heavy-duty 
engine,  Case-built  to  run  year  after  year  with  little 
upkeep.  It’s  a  long-stroke  engine  that  gives  full 
power  at  moderate  piston  speed,  pulls  still  stronger 
when  slowed  down.  This  "lugging”  ability  saves 
you  a  lot  of  gear  shifting. 

When  you  cultivate  with  the  "VAC”  the  main 
gangs  are  ahead  of  you,  easy  to  watch  and  quick 
to  go  where  you  steer.  Only  the  middle  sweeps  are 
behind,  to  plow  out  the  wheel  tracks.  With  "quick- 
dodge”  Case  steering  you  can  go  fast,  yet  cultivate 
close  and  clean.  At  the  end  of  the  row  you  touch 
the  hydraulic  control  and  the  gangs  come  up.  They 


go  down,  too,  with  the  same  quick,  quiet  hydraulic 
action. 

Like  the  larger  Case  tractors,  the  "VAC”  has 
plenty  of  clearance — not  only  under  the  axle  for 
big  crops  but  under  the  engine  for  implements.  For 
still  higher  clearance  there’s  the  Model  "VAH” 


Get  latest  information — no  cost  or  obligation.  Just 
check  the  items  that  interest  you,  write  or  print  your 
name  and  address,  aad  ottail  today  to  J;  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  E-71,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  “VAC”  2-plow  tractor  □  Forage  Harvester 

□  “VAH"  high-clearance  O  Sliced-Hay  baler 

tractor 

□  I  n  tor  mat  i  ve  booklet  “How  to  Make  High- 
Protein  Hay.” 


Name 


The  Case  Forage  Harvester  is  simple  and  fast 
because  it  is  built  from  the  beginning  for  both 
windrows  and  standing  row  crops.  It’s  so  easy  on 
power  you  can  run  it  with  a  full  2-plow  tractor, 
yet  has  capacity  to  use  the  power  of  3  and  4-plow 
tractors.  One  man  cuts,  chops  and  loads  12  to  16 
tons  per  hour  of  heavy  corn  for  silage  —  similar 
amounts  of  hay,  either  green  for  silage  or  cured 
for  barn  storage.  Harvests  all  forages,  including 
combined  straw  for  bedding.  Available  with 
either  or  both  windrow  and  row-crop  units. 


shown  in  the  smaller  picture.  It’s  great  for  dusting 
and  spraying  tall  crops,  as  well  as  cultivating  closely 
spaced  rows. 

Go  to  your  Case  dealer  and  see  the  "VAC.” 
Compare  it  for  size  and  capacity  with  any  tractor 
anywhere  near  its  price.  For  quality,  compare  it 
with  any  tractor  at  any  price. 
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the  best  my ro /mesr 

TOD/iy<S  HARM  OOUAR... 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  HAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS —  Hay 
Dryers  and  other  Barn  Equipment  items  —  see  your  Louden 
dealer.  He  can  help  you  LOUDENIZE  with  the  equipment 
answering  your  particular  problem. 

Louden  established  the  Bam  Equipment  industry  in  1867 
—  and  continues  to  set  the  pace  today.  Newest  Louden  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  “Hi-Dri”  Hay  Dryer,  a  complete  prefabricated 
unit  to  mow-cure  hay.  Other  Louden  “firsts”  include  All- 
Steel  Stalls,  Water  Bowls  and  Litter  Carriers. 

Today  LOUDENIZING  pays  greater  dividends,  yet  costs 
less  in  farm  products  than  ever  before.  And  —  year  after 
year,  Louden  Equipment  saves  you  time,  labor,  and  feed — 
MAKES  YOU  MORE  MONEY. 

For  your  Barn  Equipment  needs,  look  to  Louden  and 
your  Louden  dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branch  Office:  Albany,  N.Y.,  but  please  direct  inquiries  to  Fairfield. 


•fo  modernize  with 
LOUDEN  equipment 

•  stalls  &  stanchions 

•  milking  parlors 

•  litter  &  feed  carriers 

•  water  &  salt  bowls 

•  cow,  calf,  bull  pens 

•  bay  unloading  tools 

•  hay  drying  systems 

•  ventilating  systems 

•  barn  windows 

•  barn  door  track 

•  horse-barn  equipment 

•  hog-house  equipment 

•  barn  plan  service 


PAPEC 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Row  crop  silage!  Chopped  hay!  Grass 
silage!  Chopped  straw!  They’re  all  the 
same  to  a  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler. 
It  handles  all  of  them  faster,  easier  and 
cheaper  than  any  ordinary  cutter. 

The  Papec  man-saving  finger  feed  roll 
is  the  answer.  It  handles  whole  hay  and 
straw  faster  than  ordinary  cutters  handle 
corn.  And  no  one  works  at  the  feed  table. 
Papec  elevates  without  clogging,  runs 
easier,  lasts  longer. 

Ask  your  Papec  dealer  for  NEW  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  make  better  feed  from  all 
forage  crops,  or  send  name  on  margin  of 
this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER -SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


A  faster  brush  cutter  and  ..  n*hgr 

wood  sawing  machine.  Pro- 

pels  itself  while  cutting  LIK6  It. 

saplings  and  brush.  7  H-P  motor.  Many  outstanding, 
exclusive  features.  Available  attachments:  sickle 
bar,  rotary  tiller,  sprayer,  air  compressor,  snow  plow  and 
pulley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  in  use.  FREE  booklet. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  Ave..  Ottawa.  Kansas 


•  Three  out  of  eight  farm  fire 
losses  come  from  lightning- 
more  than  double  those  from 
any  other  cause.  Lightning 
never  has  destroyed  any  build¬ 
ing  fully  protected  by  Secur¬ 
ity  System.  It  is  designed  to 
PREVENT  lightning 
strokes.  Security  engineering 
guards  against  new  dangers 
from  air  ducts,  water  systems, 
electric  wiring.  Write  for  full 
information;  no  obligation. 
Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting 
Co.,  Burlington  27,  Wis.  jt 

SECURITY 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


Standard 


RIDE  on  WALK 


r GARDEN  AND 

SMALL  FARM  IF&CtOFS, 

vv|  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

Plow  ^B  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Seed  m  Nuraerie8’  Ffu'tami  Poultrymen. 

Cultivat<n_ 

IT  m  nayiBB  ana  a  rucic  j* 

MOWHftlA  Crop  Tool*.  Run  15 

_  V  ^  •  Pit  m  no  Qovna  -.  U 


Stool  or  Rubber  Tiros 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears  v 
EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Planj 


and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  [ 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  | 


tffljUpScr  stomach! 

I  Pan  Bisda  ( Formerly  called  Pancreo-  I 
bismuth)  guarantees  quick,  soothing  1 
I  relief  from  distressed,  upset  stomach,  I 
"  indigestion,  heartburn,  gas,  sour  atom-  ■ 
I  ach,  and  other  discomforts  caused  by  | 

I  excess  stomach  acids.  Pan  Bisda  is  a 
doctor’s  prescription  .  .  .  successfully  | 
I  recommended  by  the  medical  profes-  ■ 
■  sion  for  over  60  years.  Don’t  delay  ■ 
|  •  .  ■  get  Pan  Bisda  today  for  thrilling  g 
|^elief.  At  all  drug  counters.  j 


Vermont  Discussion  on 
Apples  and  Insects 

Insect  problems  of  the  northeastern 
apple  grower  received  the  benefit  of 
latest  scientific  advice  from  experi¬ 
ment  station  specialists  of  New 
York,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Horticultural  Society  held  in 
Rutland’s  National  Guard  armory.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  today’s  apple 
orchardist  in  the  Northeast  is  faced 
by  about  500  known  pests,  of  which 
some,  like  red-banded  leaf  roller  and 
red  mite,  have  become  major  ene¬ 
mies.  The  grower  also  has  increas¬ 
ingly  complicated  control  problems, 
with  new  dusts  and  sprays  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  market  almost  daily  to 
provide  a  bewildering  array. 

Speakers  include'd  Cornell’s  ex¬ 
tension  plant  pathologist,  A.  B. 
Burrell,  discussing  advantages  and 
dangers  in  using  the  new  high- 
powered  sprays;  W.  H.  Thies,  ex¬ 
tension  horticulturist  of  the  Univ.  of 
Massachusetts,  outlining  methods  to 
cut  costs  of  pest  control;  and  Carl  T. 
Parsons,  extension  entomologist  of 
the  Univ.  of  Vermont,  describing  the 
honey  bee’s  helpful  role  in  pollin¬ 
ation.  Cornell’s  extension  entomolo¬ 
gist,  Edward  H.  Smith,  opened  the 
symposium  with  a  technical  review 
of  various  insecticides  and  proper 
application  times  for  them. 

Use  of  Concentrated  Sprays 

Pathologist  Burrell  warned  that  it 
is  still  too  soon  for  the  commercial 
orchardist  to  use  really  concentrated 
sprays  —  eight  or  more  times 
stronger  than  the  same  chemicals  in 
conventional,  diluted  form.  With 
proper  care,  however,  money  can  be 
saved  by  using  semi-concentrates, 
two  or  four  times  stronger  than  or¬ 
dinary.  A  twice-strength  spray,  he 
pointed  out,  means  half  as  much 
gallonage.  This  cuts  water -supplying 
costs.  Moreover,  the  insecticide  goes 
farther  because  it  is  applied  in  mist 
form,  sufficient  to  cover  but  without 
dripping  and  running  off'  as  is  the 
case  with  more  watery  sprays.  As  a 
result,  spraying  costs  can  be  cut  be¬ 
tween  25  and  30  per  cent. 

He  explained  further  that  such 
concentrates  generally  cannot  be 
used  with  ordinary  pressure  equip¬ 
ment,  and  require  an  air  blast  spray¬ 
er  that  will  create  the  mist  and  carry 
it  to  required  places  on  the  tree. 
Drawbacks  to  the  concentrate 
method  were  itemized  as  follows:  1. 
The  mist  is  so  light  it  acts  like  dust. 
On  a  windy  day,  it  may  not  easily 
reach  the  top  or  center.  Unless 
sufficient  skill  is  used,  there  may  be 
enough  spray  to  burn  the  outside,  not 
enough  inside  the  tree  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  2.  Many  air-blast  sprayers  have 
begun  appearing  on  the  market. 
Some  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  in 
meeting  concentrate  specifications  of 
output  per  minute  and  speed  of 
emitted  stream,  which  should  be  be¬ 
tween  100  and  150  miles  per  hour, 
depending  on  needs.  3.  Because  the 
spray  is  sd  light,  its  effects  are  not 
easily  visible.  One  must  watch  care¬ 
fully  for  deposits  to  judge  whether 
enough  is  going  on.  4.  The  use  of 
dormant-stage  materials  in  concen¬ 
trate  form  is  still  undergoing  tests. 

Consider  that  you  are  experiment¬ 
ing,  and  be  careful.  However,  against 
scab  and  most  chewing  insects, 
Burrell  advised  that  a  double¬ 
strength  spray  can  be  a  profitable 
practice  for  the  orchardist  if  infes¬ 
tation  is  not  too  heavy.  This  adds  up 
to  using  only  half  the  usual  gallon- 
age  of  such  sprays  as  DDT.  But  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  spray  rig  can 
be  driven  faster.  Burrell  suggested 
the  other  way  to  take  advantage  of 
this  speed  spray  method — halving  the 
number  of  nozzles  used. 

Cutting  Spray  Costs 

Horticulturist  Thies  listed  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  cost  in  pest  control, 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  fewer  applications 
will  be  required.  He  cited  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  orchardist  who  had  to 
spend  $5,000  in  one  year  merely  for 
pest  fighting,  in  producing  22,000 
bushels  of  apples,  95  per  cent  clean. 
While  spray  and  dust  materials  ac¬ 
count  for  the  bulk  of  this  cost,  there 
is  also  labor,  gas  and  oil,  depreciation 
on  equipment. 

He  suggested  six  possible  cost¬ 
cutting  methods:  1.  Fewer  appli¬ 
cations.  He  pointed  out  that  seven 
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yearly  applications  of  the  past  have 
now  risen  to  more  than  a  dozen.  2 
Using  lower  cost  materials,  but  that 
mighi  be  false  economy  if  wrong 
choices  were  made.  3.  Making  the  old 
sprayer  do,  rather  than  buy  a  new 
one;  here,  too,  efficiency  is  a  factor 
4.  Streamlining  to  get  rid  of  stone 
wall  barriers,  such  as  providing  more 
convenient  water  supply.  5.  Cut  man¬ 
power  costs  by  the  use  of  a  one-man 
sprayer.  6.  Distribute  the  cost  over  a 
greater  bushel-per-acre  yield,  this 
being  cited  as  the  most  obviously 
helpful  economy  practice. 

Thies  related  experience  with  his 
State’s  Red  Apple  Club,  in  which 
high  percentages  of  yield,  of  clean 
and  fancy  apples  are  requirements. 
The  entrant  is  allowed  to  offer  his 
best  block  of  trees.  For  trees  over  20 
years  old,  yield  must  be  at  least  400 
bushels  per  acre,  90  per  cent  clean. 
Of  25  such  growers  sampled,  highest 
yield  was  880  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  average  was  489,  94  per  cent 
clean.  Injuries  from  scab,  codling 
moth  and  curculio  were  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  each  in  these 
Massachusetts  orchards,  and  injury 
from  red-banded  leaf  roller  was  only 
0.46  per  cent.  Pest  control  costs  per 
bushel  ranged  from  18  to  32  cents. 
These  growers  varied  in  their 
methods,  from  the  one  applying  six 
sprays  and  six  dusts  to  the  one 
using  11  sprays  and  one  dust.  Mini¬ 
mum  applications  was  10  by  one,  and 
maximum  was  15. 

Are  pest  fighting  costs  justified? 
The  speaker  cited  an  11 -acre  orchard 
of  young  trees  for  which  Red  Apple 
Club  requirements  were  300  bushels 
per  acre.  This  owner’s  yield  was  313, 
95  per  cent  clean,  60  per  cent  fancy. 
Control  costs  totalled  $1,101,  or  31 
cents  per  bushel.  “That  is  about  what 
you  pay  for  a  new  apple  box,”  said 
Thies.  “It  certainly  seems  that  a 
grower  should  put  high-grade  apples 
into  that  new  box.” 

For  increasing  yield,  he  suggested 
using  more  pollenizers,  feeding  trees 
to  increase  their  vigor,  doing  that 
long-delayed  pruning,  cutting  down 
aged  giants.  Streamlining  can  be  an¬ 
other  money-saver.  He  cited  one  or¬ 
chardist  whose  labor  costs  were 
heavy  because  the  spray  rig  had  to 
detour  a  swamp,  a  stone  wall  and 
travel  far  for  water.  Operations  with 
a  bulldozer  cut  spray  time  in  half. 

Honey  Bees  and  Wild  Bees 

In  his  discussion  on  bees,  ento¬ 
mologist  Parsons  reviewed  their  vital 
role  in  pollenization.  He  cited  a  case 
in  which  a  sample  tree  was  covered 
to  keep  bees  away.  It  produced  eight 
apples.  Neighboring  trees,  open  to 
pollenizers,  bore  12  bushels  per  tree. 
But  is  there  need  for  bringing  hives 
of  honey  bees  into  an  orchard?  Can 
not  wild  bees  take  care  of  the  job? 
The  speaker  conceded  they  can  and 
often  will.  He  pointed  out  that  Novia 
Scotia’s  apple  crop  is  produced  en¬ 
tirely  by  depending  upon  the  soli¬ 
tary,  free-lance  bee.  But  he  added 
that  this  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
gambling.  “The  hive  of  honey  bees 
is  your  insurance,”  he  declared. 

Although  the  wild  bee  is  a  valued 
helper,  he  is  inferior  in  several  re¬ 
spects.  He  is  apt  to  be  a  lazier  worker 
than  the  honey  bee,  failing  to  do  his 
rounds  on  a  cold  or  wet  day;  and 
he  quits  earlier  in  the  day.  A  species 
of  bumblebee,  for  instance,  works 
only  one  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and 
from  two  to  four  p.  m.,  although 
apple  pollen  is  available  until  six 
p.  m.  The  speaker  listed  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  honey  bee:  hives  can 
be  placed  where  needed,  and  in  any 
required  number;  these  bees  work  in 
windier  weather;  and  pollen  can  be 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  hives  for 
them.  He  described  a  strong  colony  as 
containing  between  four  and  five 
pounds  of  bees,  emitting  about  100 
per  minute  from  the  hive  when  the 
temperature  is  between  60  and  65 
degrees. 

Under  normal  conditions,  when 
their  efforts  are  not  being  drained 
off  to  orchards  lower  in  bee  content, 
the  bees  should  be  from  hives  set 
about  210  feet  apart — roughly,  one 
per  acre.  However,  Parsons  pointed 
out,  there  has  been  need  in  recent 
years  for  an  increasing  concentration 
of  hives,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  called  on  to  do  more  work. 
This  is  partly  due  to  a  decreasing 
number  of  wild  bees,  in  turn  due  to 
the  fact  that  new  farming  and  forest 
practices  are  decreasing  their  num¬ 
bers  of  breeding  places.  w.  g. 
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Planned  Pastures  Pay 

(Continued  from  Page  322) 
who  operates  three  farms  near  Big 
Flats,  comprising  some  500  acres,  a 
crop  of  Ladino  clover  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  pasture 
problem.  Situated  along  the  Chemung 
River  banks  where  floods  frequently 
occur,  most  of  his  permanent  pasture 
cannot  be  plowed.  So  Mr.  Smith  set 
aside  his  excellent  sandy  loam  crop 
land  and  seeded  it  to  Ladino  clover. 
Some  of  this  has  been  down  four 
years  and  he  swears  by  it. 

Ladino  clover  produces  a  high 
quality  legume  forage.  It  lives  longer 
than  either  alsike  or  red  clover  and 
is  suited  to  a  wider  range  of  soils 
than  alfalfa.  Cows  like  it.  It  covers 
the  ground,  resists  drouth  fairly  well, 
and  recovers  fast  after  grazing.  On 
the  Smith  farm  the  land  was  limed 
and  400  pounds  of  superphosphate  to 
the  acre  applied.  Oats  at  two  bushels 
per  acre  were  used  with  a  seeding 
mixture  of  alfalfa,  eight  pounds; 
orchard  grass,  two  pounds;  and 
Ladino  clover,  one  pound.  The  oats 
were  pastured  before  they  became 
ripe.  The  15-acre  area  was  divided 
into  three  plots  of  five  acres  each  and 
the  plots  were  pastured  alternately. 

His  Holstein  cows  are  turned  into 
the  Ladino  at  night  after  milking  and 
left  until  early  the  next  forenoon. 
The  permanent  pasture  is  grazed 
during  the  day.  Thirty-five  cows  are 
pastured  in  this  manner  on  the  15 
acres.  The  Ladino  is  ready  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  permanent 
pasture.  Ladino  can  also  be  used 
satisfactorily  on  heavier  soils. 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Is  Promising 

A  great  deal  is  being  heard  about 
Birdsfoot  trefoil,  that  European 
legume  which  came  to  America  years 
ago  in  the  ballast  of  boats,  and  later 
spread  in  the  fields  along  the  Hudson 
River.  Trials  on  small  areas  in 
Southern  New  York  have  given  it 
such  a  good  reputation  that  larger 
areas  are  being  seeded.  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  is  similar  to  alfalfa  in  appear¬ 
ance  except  that  it  is  finer.  The 
flowers,  which  open  in  June  and 
July,  are  a  bright  yellow.  It  gets  its 
name  from  the  seed  pods  which  are 
in  a  cluster  that  resembles  a  bird’s 
foot. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  has  much  to 
recommend  it  as  a  pasture  plant.  It 
is  a  long-lived  legume,  more  drouth 
resistant  than  either  alfalfa  or  Ladino 
clover  and  of  similar  feeding  value. 
It  is  high  yielding.  Being  a  legume, 
it  improves  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows.  Another  great  advantage  is 
its  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of 
soils.  Thus  it  can  be  grown  on  the 
hill  lands  of  Southern  New  York  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  provided 
lime  and  fertilizer  are  applied  liber¬ 
ally. 

The  seed  should  be  inoculated  with 
a  special  inoculation.  It  is  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  acre  early 
in  the  season,  alone  or  with  six  pecks 
of  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  Sometimes 
six  pounds  of  timothy  are  also  seeded 
with  the  birdsfoot.  Land  used  for 


it  should  be  limed  as  for  alfalfa  or 
clover.  It  responds  well  to  fertilizer. 
Although  it  shows  great  promise  as 
a  pasture  and  meadow  crop,  birdsfoot 
has  a  couple  of  slight  disadvantages 
which  should  be  noted  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  It  starts  slowly  and  cannot 
stand  competition  the  first  year;  thus 
it  is  best  to  not  pasture  it  the  year 
it  is  seeded.  After  it  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  it  spreads  rapidly. 
It  recovers  slowly  after  cutting  or 
grazing. 

In  the  past,  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed 
has  been  scarce  and  expensive.  How¬ 
ever  the  1949  supply  of  seed  is  many 
times  that  of  former  years  and  it  may 
now  be  obtained  in  quantity.  This 
year  it  will  cost  about  $2.00  per 
pound.  This  may  seem  high  seeding 
costs  when  used  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  acre.  But  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  is  a  long-lived  legume 
and  that  is  spreads  rapidly,  total 
costs  in  terms  of  yield  are  small. 

Richard  Garrison  of  Millerton,  Pa., 
is/  operating  the  160-acre  farm  of  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Leta  Garrison.  On 
this  farm  there  is  a  birdsfoot  trefoil 
pasture  which  was  started  by  his 
grandfather,  Edward  Garrison,  in 
1941.  At  that  time  four  acres  of  poor, 
dry  hill  pasture  land,  which  produced 
but  very  little  of  any  kind  of  grass, 
were  plowed,  limed  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  acre,  and  manured 
lightly.  It  was  then  sown  to  birdsfoot 
trefoil  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
acre,  alone.  An  excellent  stand  re¬ 
sulted  on  the  four  acres.  It  was  not 
pastured  the  first  year,  but  it  has 
been  ever  since.  It  was  limed  at  the 
same  rate  again  in  1945. 

The  stand  of  trefoil  on  the 
original  plot  is  still  excellent  and  the 
plant  has  gradually  spread  until  now 
there  are  10  acres  of  pasture  pre¬ 
dominantly  trefoil;  in  six  more  there 
is  some  of  the  legume.  Mr.  Garrison 
thinks  it  is  spread  by  animals  carry¬ 
ing  the  seed  on  their  bodies  and  in 
the  manure.  Trefoil  produces  much 
hard  seed.  In  1948  the  16-acre  field 
pastured  11  head  of  young  cattle.  105 
of  sheep,  and  a  pair  of  horses  from 
turning  out  time  in  the  Spring  until 
after  snow  came  last  Fall. 

Mr.  Garrison  likes  trefoil  because 
it  grows  on  and  improves  rough  dry 
land.  It  stays  green  the  entire  season, 
supplying  large  quantities  of  fine 
green  leafy  forage.  It. resists  drouth 
and  spreads  to  other  areas.  He  notes 
that  cows  like  Ladino  pasture  a  little 
better  than  trefoil. 

An  acre  of  any  of  the  good 
pastures  discussed  is  worth  about  44 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  90 
bushels  of  oats,  or  42  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  two  tons  of  excellent  hay. 
Can  there  Be  any  argument  that 
planned  pastures  don’t  pay? 


“It  is  a  maxim  universally  agreed 
upon  in  agriculture,  that  nothing 
must  be  done  too  late,  and  again,  that 
everything  must  be  done  at  its  proper 
season;  while  there  is  a  third  precept 
which  reminds  us  that  opportunities 
lost  can  never  be  regained.”  —  Pliny 
the  Elder’s  Historia  Naturalis,  Book 
XVIII,  Sec.  44. 


Vernon  R.  Palmer  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  is  using  his  farm 
welder  in  the  construction  of  a  driving  unit  for  his  homemade  barn  cleaner. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  found  that  welding  is  a  lot  easier  than  most  people  think; 

his  first  weld  is  still  holding  solid. 


NEW  ALL  CROP  SPRAY  BOOM  IS 
EVERYTHING  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES 


Here’s  a  universal  boom  for  all  row 
crops  and  weed  spraying.  It’s  the 
boom  that  fits  the  spray  to  the  crop 
by  enabling  the  operator  to  arrange 
ten  different  nozzle  settings  for 
different  crops  and  purposes.  Sizes 
range  from  4  to  12  rows,  and  for 
row  widths  from  32"  to  42".  Write 
for  free  Catalog  No.  80  on  ALL 
CROP  boom  and  John  Bean  sprayers. 


John  Bean  High  Pressure 

The  John  Bean  high  pressure 
sprayers  will  handle  even  abrasive 
materials.  Used  in  combination 
with  the  ALL  CROP  spray  booms 
they  not  only  give  you  full  control 
of  pests  in  row  crops,  and  kill 
weeds,  but  also  provide  all  the  ad- 


Sprayers  Do  ALL  The  Jobs 

vantages  of  a  general  farm  sprayer 
for  corn  borer  control,  barn  and 
poultry  house  sanitation,  stand-by 
fire  protection,  livestock  parasite 
control.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  John  Bean  sprayers  and  booms 
—  the  equipment  that  fits  the  spray 
to  the  crop. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  80— and  for  New,  FREE.  Farm  Spray  Guide 


JOHN 

Lansing  4 


fmc 


BEAN 

Michigan 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
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WATTS  de  Luxe  OUTSIDE  Snow-White  Paint 
of  proven  quality  unusually  low  price. Formula 
contains  lead,  zinc,  titanium  pigments,  oils, 
dryers,  mineral  spirits  and  a  MILDEW  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE.  Sold  only  on  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Won’t  peel,  rub  off,  wash  off 
or  turn  yellow.  Watts  Outside  White  flows  on 
satin-smooth,  covers  well ,  brushes  freely.  Cover* 
wood,  plaster,  brick,  concrete  or  cinder  block. 

Try  sample—  50c,  post  paid. 
If  your  d  ealer  cannot  supply  you 
order  direct  from  nearest  office. 

WATTS  PAINT  CO. 

16  Woodland  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  O. 
1 8  Gansevoort  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1430  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 
3007  Kirkman  St.  Lake  Charles,  La. 


STEEL  SPROCKET  CHAIN 

AND  ATTACHMENT  LINKS.  ALL  SIZES. 
Shipments  from  Illinois  Warehouse.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27.  Calif. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
A  milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  A  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  7$o  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


FARMERS:  Here's  Your  Answer  to 


EASY 

TO  APPLY 

Ready  to  Use 


LASTS 

YEARS  LONGER! 

GILSALUME  contains  over  two  p 
chemically  pure  aluminum  pigment  per  gallon,  in  a 
base  of  Gilsonite,  the  world’s  purest  waterproofing 
asphalt.  Ideal  for  use  on  any  surface  not  subject  to 
abrasion.  Apply  with  brush  or  spray. 

WRITE  for  descriptive  GILSALUME  folder 
and  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

United  Gilsonite  Laboratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 
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STORM  STRAINS  CAUSE 


Keep  crops,  buildings,  and  equipment  safe  under 


Chameldmin 

ROOFING 


PEG.  U.i.  PAT.  OFF  .  NO.  1,t3*  ,*5* 


Costly  damage  to  stored  crops  and  tools,  and  rotted 
barn  timbers  result  when  storms  with  beating  winds 
pull  weak  roofing  loose,  driving  water  under  seams. 
Avoid  these  losses.  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain 
roofing  has  the  strength  of  steel,  plus  the  exclusive 
construction  that  gives  double  security  against 
leaks.  ^lade  of  rugged  Cop-R-Loy  Steel 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc . . .  resists 
weather,  corrosion,  lightning,  fire  and 
time.  Only.  Wheeling  makes  Super- 
Channeldrain.  See  your  dealer. 


An  amazing  new  farm  too!..  .THE  WHEELING  DIAMOND  RAG 


This  heavy  "expanded  metal”  drag  costs 
little,  pulverizes  and  breaks  up  soil  to 
form  a  smooth  growth-promoting  seed 
bed.  Clods  are  pulverized  by  small  offset 
diamond  shape  sections  which  act  like  tiny 
plows.  Use  one  or  more  four-foot  square 
sections.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 


Better  because  it’s 

hand-dipped 

WHEELING  WARE 

When  you  buy  Wheeling  Ware  you’re -get¬ 
ting  solid  value-tubs,  Dub-L-Tubs  (bath- 
rub  size)  pails,  baskets,  garbage  and  feed  cans. 
Every  article  is  first  fabricated  of  rugged, 
tough  Wheeling  steel  and  then  hand-dipped 
to  armor  it  completely  with  Wheeling’s  spe¬ 
cial  Dura-Zinc- Alloy.  Result  — every  seam 
and  crevice  rust -proofed  for  longer  life  and 
lower  cost.  Look  for  the  famous  Red  Label. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Whealinc  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  ‘  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York  *  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  *  St  Louis 


European  Episodes 

Part  XVII 

The  Topic  of  Cancer 

An  outstanding  human  disease  that 
continues  to  keep  medical  research 
baffled  is  cancer.  Millionaires  have 
donated  fortunes  to  finance  the  most 
elaborate  studies  about  this  plague, 
and  the  masterminds  of  countless 
universities  and  clinics  have  pried 
and  pried  again  for  the  secret  of  the 
cancer.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  we 
are  no  further  advanced  than  we 
were  at  the  very  start  of  this  search 
and  study.  Every  year  every  country 
produces  a  tall  tale  about  some  man 
who  found  the  “cure,”  yet  we  never 
do  read  about  the  same  man  twice. 

I  appreciate  my  responsibilities, 
therefore,  when  I  too  come  to  the 
fore  with  a  story  about  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  shed  new  light  on  this 
universal  disease.  “Time  will  tell”  is 
a  proven  word  of  wisdom,  and  so  I 
have  observed  this  man  and  his 
method  for  a  good  length  of  time — 
seven  years  to  be  exact  —  before  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  silence 
was  no  longer  golden. 

In  the  Dutch  town  of  Wassenaar, 
a  suburb  of  The  Hague,  resides  a 
plain  man  —  his  name  is  J.  C. 
Mieremet  —  who  has  claimed  now 
for  several  years,  “If  only  the  world 
at  large,  and  especially  the  medical 
profession,  would  heed  the  facts  I 
have  found,  a  great  many  lives 
could  then  be  spared  which  are  now 
condemned  by  cancer.”  Mr.  Miere- 
met’s  body  is  very  sensitive  when 
working  with  the  divining  rod.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  develop  his  talent  to  the  full¬ 
est  degree,  he  studied  under  Ger¬ 
many’s  greatest  divining  rod  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Gustav  von  Pohl.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago  when  he  returned  to 
Holland,  Mr.  Mieremet  had  reached 
a  point  of  development  by  which  he 
not  only  could  detect  subterranean 
water  springs,  but  21  other  elements 
as  well,  such  as  salts,  gold,  coal, 
skeletons,  metals,  etc.  But  his  main 
find  was  the  discovery  that  his  body 
also  reacted  to  something  that  is  in¬ 
visible,  of  which  only  a  few  knew  its 
existence,  and  for  which  nobody  has 
a  good  name  or  explanation. 

It  is  a'  ray  which  shoots  up  from 
the  earth  in  a  vertical  direction  at 
various  spots  in  a  ribbonlike  fashion 
which  may  be  only  a  few  feet  wide. 
For  lack  of  a  better  namd,  Mr. 
Mieremet  calls  these  rays  just  “earth 
rays,”  and  with  his  rod  he  can  trace 
these  ray  lanes  to  an  inch.  Having  a 
mind  that  is  inclined  to  put  two  and 
two  together,  his  attention  was  drawn 
one  day  to  the  peculiar  J^ict  that  some 
people  who  were  constantly  in  ill 
health  at  home  recuperated  quickly 
when  taken  to  a  hospital,  only  to 
soon  suffer  ill  health  again  on  their 
return  home.  He  started  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  his  rod  and  came  to  the 
remarkable  discovery  that  in  every 
such  case  the  ill  person  spent  too 
long  a  period  each  day  above  an 
earth  ray,  and  that  the  hospital  bed 
had  been  ray  free.  From  then  on  he 
had  no  rest  until  he  knew  more  about 
this,  and  it  was  then  that  he  was 
convinced  that  there  exists  a  con¬ 
nection  between  these  earth  rays  and 
the  health  of  some  persons.  His  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  everybody  carries 
with  it  a  certain  tension  of  cosmic 
rays  which  are,  as  a  rule,  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  tension  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  around  us.  The  only 
places  where  this  harmony  is  brought 
to  a  point  of  discord  are  the  spots 
where  the  lanes  of  the  earth  rays 
emerge  from  the  earth.  Each  one  of 
us  passes  such  spots  repeatedly  each 
day  and  never  need  be  the  worse  for 
it.  But  the  situation  changes  entirely, 
so  says  Mr.  Mieremet,  if  one  spends 
several  hours  in  each  24  hours,  weeks 
and  months  without  end,  above  such 
a  ray.  This  occurs  when  one  has  his 
work  bench  or  desk  above  a  ray  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  or  his  bed  at  night.  Even 
then  it  does  not  always  necessarily 
mean  that  such  a  person  must  fall  ill. 
It  only  means  that  if  that  person  has 
a  predisposition  to  a  certain  ailment, 
then  this  particular  weak  link  will 
develop  into  disease  for  sure,  which 
may  be  rheumatism,  asthma,  or 
something  else.  The  saddest  crop  of 
ailments  and  deaths,  Mr.  Mieremet 
found  on  his  long  path  of  ray  detect¬ 
ing,  proved  to  be  cancer. 

Of  course,  once  the  word  “cancer” 
was  mentioned  by  this  divining  rod 
walker,  the  firecrackers  started 
popping  within  the  medical  circles  of 
Holland.  “It  is  as  plain  as  day,”  says 
Professor  Clay,  “that  this  is  another 
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quack,  and  a  mean  one  at  that.”  Dr 
De  Groot,  thfe  special  physician  of 
Queen  Juliana,  sits  on  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  by  declaring,  “I  find  ]vjr 
Mieremet  a  serious  and  honest  in’ 
vestigator,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  are  simply  marvelous.”  While 
this  medical  controversy  has  been 
raging  now  for  several  years,  the 
plain  you’s  and  I’s  of  the  Dutch  cities 
and  countryside  have  taken  to  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mieremet  in  no  un¬ 
certain  way.  By  the  hundreds  and  by 
the  thousands  people  have  called  for 
Mr.  Mieremet  and  his  assistants  to 
have  their  home  sites  examined  for 
earth  rays.  Mr.  Mieremet  has  already 
visited  over  14,000  sites  with  his  rod. 
When  he  enters  the  house  he  is 
called  to,  he  never  wants  to  be  told 
in  advance  about  the  conditions  of 
health  in  that  home.  The  main  issue 
is  always  how  the  bed  is  situated  in 
regard  to  the  rays,  since  people 
spend  a  good  many  hours  there  on 
exactly  the  same  location.  A  typical 
visit  may  yield  the  following:  “This 
bed  stands  just  right,  never  move  it, 
but  that  bed  over  there  stands  with 
its  upper  half  in  a  heavy  ray  lane. 
Move  it  in  that  corner  and  all  wili 
be  well.” 

Dr.  van  Dam,  a  Dutch  physician 
who  dedicates  his  time  to  the  special¬ 
ized  study  of  cancer,  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Mr.  Mieremet  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  wished  to  give  Mr. 
Mieremet  a  severe  test  once,  so  that 
he  might  convince  some  of  his 
doubting  fellow  physicians  about  the 
merits  of  this  method  to  prevent 
cancer  (the  accent  is  always  on  the 
prevention,  never  on  the  cure).  To 
make  a  good  test,  Dr.  van  Dam  re¬ 
quested  Mieremet  to  search  all  the 
homes  of  some  blocks  in  a  certain 
town  and  map  the  rays.  Mr.  Mieremet 
was  not  told  which  town  this  was 
going  to  be  and,  on  arriving  there, 
a  few  physicians  kept  constantly  at 
his  side  to  make  sure  that  he  could 
obtain  no  particlars  from  the  resi¬ 
dents.  When  the  map  was  completed, 
he  pointed  out  which  places  were 
highly  favorable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cancer.  The  doctors,  who 
possessed  exact  lists  of  the  cancer 
deaths  in  that  town,  were  astonished 
to  find  that  each  death  bed  stood 
above  a  ray  as  mapped. 

It  has  been  often  voiced  that  the 
matter  of  suggestion  may  cure  a 
person  of  an  illness  if  he  thinks  that 
he  is  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  is  ray 
free.  But  this  argument  was  soon  de¬ 
flated  when  it  was  proven  that  the 
health  of  animals  too  will  improve  if 
brought  from  a  ray  infested  spot  in 
the  stable  to  a  ray  free  location.  A 
Friesian  dairy  farmer  lost  several  of 
his  young  heifers  each  Winter  and 
each  time  it  was  the  same  stable  in 
which  it  occurred.  A  veterinarian 
came  to  the  end  of  his  wits  about  the 
whole  affair  and  then  it  was  decided 
to  call  in  Mr.  Mieremet.  That  was 
the  last  Winter  the  farmer  lost  young 
stock. 

Humans  do  not  sense  the  ray,  but 
animals  do;  horses  are  sensitive  to 
it.  Each  farmer  knows  that,  if  the 
grazing  of  a  pasture  lot  is  given  to 
horses  only,  some  grass  spots  will 
grow  full  length  as  the  horses  never 
graze  there.  Mr.  Mieremet  says  that 
it  has  never  failed  that  above  each 
such  ungrazed  spot  he  has  found  a 
heavy  earth  ray. 

As  far  as  a  lot  of  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Mieremet  and  his  rod  are 
a  solution  and  not  a  question.  He  has 
been  called  to  examine  the  homes  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  —  small 
workers,  farmers,  business  execu¬ 
tives,  physicians,  artists,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  ambassadors.  The 
doctors  and  professors  are  still  fight¬ 
ing  their  own  good  fight  among  each 
other  and  so  it  surprised  nobody  that 
the  Dutch  government  decided  last 
Fall  to  bring  this  issue  to  an  end,  one 
way  or  the  other.  An  official  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  working  with  Mr. 
Mieremet  and  will  report  ultimately 
on  what  they  find.  Unconcerned  about 
the  official  “last  word,”  more  and 
more  families  are  now  already  going 
as  far  as  having  the  site  of  their 
future  home  tested  for  earth  rays 
before  they  break  ground  for  the 
foundation,  Herman  A.  Bennink 
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WAGON  UNLOADER 
UP  TO  6  TONS - 
OFF  IN  7  MINUTES 


ITS  METAL 
MUSCLES  NEVER 
TIRE! 

Thousands  of  Flinchbaugh  Units  are 
feeding  chopped  hay  and  corn  into 
blowers  —  ear  corn,  grain,  bales,  etc., 
onto  elevators. 

.  .  .  FREE  LITERATURE  .  .  . 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  108 


THE  NESS  COMPANY 


Manufacturer’s  Sales  Representative 
538  JESSOP  PL.,  YORK,  PA. 


The  FLINCHBAUGH  Co. 

Eberts  Lane  &  P.R.R.  York,  Pa. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


WALK  or  RIDE 


with  the 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


See  the  CHIEF  and  complete  line  of  imple¬ 
ments  before  you  buy  any  tractor.  Re¬ 
markable  new  RIDER  attachment  doubles 
efficiency  .  .  .  makes  it  lowest-priced 
riding  garden  tractor! 


Write  tor  Doieriptivo  Folder 


Economy-minded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
fence  tor  homes, 
estates  and  farms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2.  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Abo  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


FREE 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DAIN.CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
iPump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  !4 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  Cldc!  50<f. 

I*  ft.  M.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 
SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
oopper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address. 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Attg. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  ©. 


From  A  Hillside  Farm 

The  traditional  town  meeting  day 
for  New  England  communities  has 
come  and  gone,  and  most  towns  in 
that  area  have  elected  their  officers 
for  the  coming  year  and  have  de¬ 
cided  on  the  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  for  the  various  needs  of  the 
towns.  They  have  also  decided 
whether  they  will  undertake  any  new 
projects  this  year.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  better  demonstration  of  de¬ 
mocracy  at  work  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  the  New  England  town 
meeting.  Every  voter  has  the  right 
to  be  heard  on  any  subjectohat  comes 
within  the  warrant  and  that  right  is 
freely  used. 

In  our  town  most  of  the  voters 
were  present  and  at  times  discussion 
was  lively  but,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned,  one  could  feel  that  every 
action  was  a  composite  of  the  ideas 
of  the  whole  group.  In  the  town 
meeting  everything  acted  upon 
affects,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  daily  lives  of  each  family  and  so 
each  project  is  scrutinized  closely  by 
the  voters.  In  state  and  national 
elections  the  issues  seem  more  re¬ 
mote.  After  last  November’s  election 
the  statment  was  made  that  less  than 
half  the  voters  of  the  country  took 
the  trouble  to  vote.  If  that  statement 
is  true,  it  shows  a  shocking  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of 
voters.  Such  indifference,  continued 
over  the  years,  might  easily  wreck 
our  form  of  government.  As  early  as 
a  year  before  the  election,  some 
writers  insisted  that  the  Republican 
Party  would  elect  the  president  and 
control  the  Congress.  Later,  other 
writers  took  up  the  theme  and  con¬ 
ductors  of  polls  came  forward  with 
the  same  story.  It  could  be  that  many 
voters  of  that  party  stayed  at  home, 
for  Americans  have  been  notable  for 
their  “Let  George  do  it”  attitude. 
Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not, 
every  voter  should  recognize  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to 
himself  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
He  should  also  feel  that  it  is  of  just 
as  great  importance  to  vote  in  the 
primary  elections  where  candidates 
for  office  are  nominated. 

A  slight  change  in  the  election  laws 
of  the  various  States  could  require, 
along  with  the  election  returns,  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  regis¬ 
tered  voters  in  each  precinct  who 
voted.  This  would  take  only  a  little 
time  on  the  part  of  the  election 
officers.  Figures  of  such  percentages 
would  be  election  news  and  would 
be  printed  by  the  newspapers.  This 
could  lead  to  contests  between  one 
community  and  another,  and  between 
one  State  and  another,  to  see  which 
would  get  out  the  higher  percentage 
of  its  voters. 

The  history  of  nearly  175  years 
shows  that  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  voters  have  had  progressive' and 
constructive  views.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
voters  of  today.  However,  until  those 
voters  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  such 
views  canot  be  translated  into  pro¬ 
gressive  government.  The  ballot  box 
still  offers  opportunity  for  the  people 
to  guard  their  liberties.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 


Shop  work  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  2.00 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


latent*  Granted 
end  Pending. 
Trade  Marks 
registered  U.  Si 
Pat.  Office^ 


If  is  the  farm  wagon  with  the  buift-in  tractor* 
power  operated  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  for  quick, 
safe,  easy  dumping.  Large  volume  (150  bu.  grain- 
tight  box)  and  heavy  load  capacity  (4 Vz  tons 
maximum).  Built  big  and  sturdy  to  do  your  tough 
hauling  jobs-and  to  out-perform  any  other  farm 
wagon.  The  more  hauling  you  have  the  more  yoi* 
save  in  time,  haul  work  and  cost  of  extra  help. 
Five  utility  attachments  for  the  same  7  ft.  x  12  ft, 
platform— you  buy  only  the  ones  you  need. 


CHOPPER  WAGON 


MORE  HAULING  COST-SAVERS 


HI-SPEED  WAGON  -  Model  21 -A 
Similar  construction  and  convert¬ 
ibility  to  Model  31 -A  except  it  has  o 
stationary  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  platform, 
(NO  HOIST),  3-ton  maximom  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  100  bu.  grain-tight  box. 

POWER-DRIVEN  SPREADER 
ond  SELF  -  UNLOADING  WAGON 
Model  100,  the  last  word  in  manure 
spreaders.  Lime  spreader  attach¬ 
ment.  All  operations  accomplished  by 
direct  power  from  tractor  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  tractor  seat. 

WAGON  GEAR-Model  11 -A, 
for  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes. 
Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjust¬ 
able  bolsters  also  permit  using  any 
home-made  or  manufactured  wagon 
box.  Extra -strong  construction;  3- 
ton  capacity. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  NY-59  Galion,  Ohio 


fl*T  flATfO** 


Automo¬ 
tive  type  steering 
and  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  NY-59 


Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
JMease  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
C3  Power  Driven  Spreader  Oil -A,  Wagon  Gear 

□  31-A,  Dump  Wagon  O  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

□  21 -A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  O  2-Wheel  Trailer 

□  2  -Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


Name 


Address 


THIS  COUPON 


DIVISION 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  factory, 
proof,  complete  with 
forcemeats.  8  ounce,  6c 

Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 

6x  8  5  2.88 

8x  9  4.32 

9x12  6.48 

9x16  8.64 

10x18  10.80 

PAINTER’S 
Money- back 


Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 
ounce,  8c  Foot. 
8  Oz. 

$16.12 
18.00 
23.04 
24.00 
36.00 
9x12, 

D. 


3.84 

5.76 

8.64 

11.52 

14.40 

DROP 


Foot.  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 


guarantee.  C.  O. 


12  Oz. 
$20.16 
24.00 
30.72 
32.00 
48.00 
$4.32 
orders 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  Alt 
Purposes 

• 

„„„„„„  Write  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30r  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


UPTON  §  o  r v! 

351  W.  B‘ WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


acked  by  Over  TWO  YEARS  Field  Testing! 


READY  NOW  ...  to 
help  you  get  “experiment 
station”  results  on  your 
farm  this  year.  Easy  finger¬ 
tip  control  offers  full  range 
of  pressures,  0  to  200  lbs. 
Special  pump  operates  di¬ 
rectly  from  power  takeoff. 

Folds  up,  folds  back, 
locks  up.  Mounts  on  any 
Tractor,  Truck,  Jeep.  Rug¬ 


gedly  built  for  years  of 
hard  service. 

On  numerous  farms  KEY¬ 
STONE  has  been  doing  the 
job  right.  Does  a  thorough, 
PRECISION  job  on  weeds, 
insects,  pests  .  .  .  spray 
crops,  buildings,  livestock, 
trees.  Rent  it  out  for  extra 
income!  Write  today  for 
big  free  spraying  manual. 


KEYSTONE  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  1501  Guinotte  St,  Kansas  City  1,  Mo. 

iNK  TRAILER  MODELr-  —  71 “  “  777->  “T 

*  COLONIAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  Dept.  1653 

P.  O.  Box  117,  Utica  1,  New  York 

•  Send  big,  free  Spraying  Manual  at  once.  Also  com-  1 
plete  information  about  KEYSTONE  Farm  Sprayer.  | 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


Name. _ 

Address- 
Town — 


-State- 


Accurate,  Even  Application 
Every  Time... No  Waste 
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MARK 


tswof 


M-M  Power  Unit* 


Frick  Sawmills, 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because 
they  are  precision  machines.  Timken  and 
Hyatt  roller  bearings,  adjustable  carriage 
trucks  without  end  play,  setworks  accurate 
to  1/32",  cut  steel  adjustable  rack  bars  and 
similar  features  make  Frick  Sawmills  the 
choice  of  sawyers  and  owners  alike. 

Square-edged  lumber  means  bigger 
profits.  For  this  operation  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger,  built 
in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch,  with  2 
or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel  trimmers 
are  built  with  2  saws,  are  20  ft. 
long  and  are  of  welded  construction. 


Frick  27”  end  32"  Edgers 


Frick  20'  Steel  Trimmers 


Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Units  or 
heavy-duty  tractors  are  ideal  drives  for 
this  equipment. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  today  or  Frick 
Branch  at  Amsterdam  or  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  or  Easton,  Penna.  among  other 
principal  cities.  New  England  States 
Representative,  Mr.  Thomas  Peddle, 
Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning,  ice-making 
and  Refrigerating  Machinery 


-  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  - 

•A"  $10.  Vi"  $26;  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC,  110-120  V. 
WALTER’S,  210  S.  Ilth,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WANTED  —  ALL  MAKES  NEW  TRACTORS. 

COMBINES,  PLOWS,  DRILLS,  PLANTERS. 
BOB  STONE,  PHONE  838.  CHARITON.  IgWA 

BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.J. 


♦  years  of  experience  to 

•  save  you  money  today 


Tested  through  the 
years,  outstanding 
by  far  today  .  .  . 
Steinhorst  Freezers 
store  more  food, 
freeze  food  fas¬ 
ter,  are  thrifty 
because  they 
pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  ac¬ 
tual  money 
saved  from 
reduced 
food  costs. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 


NAME 


STREET  OR  R.F.D - 

p  f)  R.N.-Y.  5-49 


SAVE  That  Silo! 


Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1 .  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with. 


For  complete  information,  write 
Craine — the  company  with  half  a 
century  of  successful  silo  exper¬ 
ience.  Easy  terms  available. 

Craine,  Inc.,  519  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


1 00  A.  FENCE  *1 495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

Pasco  "No-Drift”  Snow  Pence  is  a  portable  wood- 
picket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl%"*4  ft. 
Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-54,  Brooklyn.  New  York 


Along  the  Way 

SUPERVISORS  FAVOR  BILL  TO  CURB 
STATE  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

"An  outline  of  alleged  abuses  against  the 
Niskayuna  residents  prompted  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  go  on  record  last  night  in 
favor  of  a  bill  which  would  limit  actions 
of  the  state  highway  department. 

"Supervisor  Harold  N.  Rowe  (R.-Niskay- 
una)  declared  that  actions  of  department 
employes  in  plotting  reconstruction  of  Troy 
road  ‘have  been  well  nigh  unbelievable.’ 

"They’ve  sent  workers  on  private  property 
before  the  surveyors  even  marked  oiit  which 
portions  now  belong  to  the  State,”  he  said. 
"They’ve  taken  down  trees  without  knowing 
whether  the  trees  had  to  be  removed. 

"They’ve  behaved  in  a  threatening  way  to 
our  people.  And  they’re  supposed  to  be 
agents  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

"The  bill,  introduced  in  the  senate  by 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Campbell,  Schenectady, 
would  compel  the  highway  department  to 
mark  out  boundaries  of  private  property 
with  temporary  fence  or  three-foot  posts 
before  beginning  work  on  a  highway  project. 

"Rowe  termed  the  bill  the  ‘first  step  to 
right  some  wrong  things  that  are  taking 
place.’  He  said  the  bill,  if  passed,  will  come 
too  late  to  aid  Niskayuna,  but  will  aid  other 
communities  in  the  future. 

"He  said  the  State  already  has  violated 
a  ‘gentleman’s  agreement,’  with  Niskayuna 
not  to  encroach  on  privately-owned  land  in 
work  on  the  Troy  road.” 

The  above  is  a  clipping  from  the 
Schenectady  Gazette.  The  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Thomas  Campbell 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and, 
as  I  write  this,  is  still  on  the 
Governor’s  desk. 

The  abuses  referred  to  are  not 
limited  to  this  one  road  or  one  lo¬ 
cality.  The  recently  completed  high¬ 
way  from  Broadalbin  to  East  Galway, 
Route  29,  had  similar  incidents.  Land 
was  seized  without  the  owner  having 
a  court  hearing.  In  one  case  a  crane 
moved  up  to  a  garage  made  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  lifted  one  corner  of  the 
roof  and  shoved  the  building  over. 
No  previous  notice  was  given,  the 
owner  claims.  If  we  read  of  such 
instances  in  Europe,  we  would  be 
concerned  for  those  who  had  no 
constitutional  rights.  Our  Consti¬ 
tution  says,  “No  private  property 
shall  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law.”  “Due  process  of  law”  means 
a  court  hearing  before  the  land  is 
taken,  not  afterward. 

Every  official  hired  by  the  voters 
swears  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Yet  for  the  past  16  years,  and  possi¬ 
bly  longer,  we  are  so  intent  on  speed 
in  doing  things  we  ignore  constitu¬ 
tional  methods.  People  can  say,  “It 
can’t  happen  here,”  but  it  is  happen¬ 
ing,  here  and  now.  The  best  defense 
of  democracy  is  not  to  parade  the 
constitution  around  on  a  freedom 
train  but  to  put  it  into  the  lawbooks. 

I  once  asked  a  justice  about  the 
legality  of  a  certain  act  according  to 
the  Constitution.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  supposed  to  worry  about  the 
legality  of  the  law  but  to  enforce  it. 
That  attitude,  if  generally  held, 
would  in  time  nullify  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Every  lawbook  published  for 
use  in  courts,  whether  justice  court 
or  higher,  should  include  the  consti¬ 
tution  followed  by  a  declaration  to 
the  effect,  that  this  is  the  fundamental 
law  and  other  laws  must  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  it  or  considered  null  and 
void.  This  might  result  in  more  care 
in  writing  new  laws. 

People  clamor  for  new  laws.  Let 
us  clamor  for  the  old  law,  the  basic 
law  —  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

New  York  w.  b.  t. 


The  Campbell  bill  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Dewey  on  April  13;  no 
reasons  were  given  for  disapproval. 


The  varied  assortment  of  pets  around 
her  place  keeps  Mrs.  Florence 
Harding,  Williamstown,  N.  J.,  pretty 
busy.  Here,  Mrs.  Duck  is  being 
tempted  with  a  try  of  feed,  while 
Mr.  Collie  waits  his  turn. 


Here’s  your  an¬ 
swer  for  a  Crop 
Blower  that  is 
fast  and  efficient 
.  .  will  operate 
at  high  capacity 
Without  plugging 
.  .  operates  on 
least  power  and 
equally  well  on 
all  crops.  Simple 
design  and  rugged 
construction  .  .  . 
yet  priced  right. 

Conveyor  clutch  control  from  either  side  .  .  . 
speed  unloading  control  from  either  side  of  blower  .  .  , 
and  the  exclusive  rubber  faced  fan  blade  that  proventg 
crop  damage — a  feature  not  found  in  any  other  blower 
.  .  .  ideal  for  grain  and  forage 
crops.  With  specially  designed 
draw  bar  one  man  can  quickly 
convert  blower  into  a  mobile  unit. 

Team  the  whole  story.  Call  on  your 
implement  dealer  nowl  Ho  has  the 
crop  blower  you  asked  for. 


NORTHLAND  ENGINEERING  & 
MANUFACTURING  C0.&1S 


SEND 

TODAY 

FOR 

FREE 

DETAILS 


OVER  AT0N  amwfe 


P.T.O.  SPLINE  ADAPTER 
COUPLING 


Any  make  tractor  with  1%"  Spline  Power 
Take-Off  Shaft  is  easily  converted  to  1%" 
size  by  slipping  the  Spline  Adapter  Coup¬ 
ling  over  the  shaft  and  tightening  two  set 
screws.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
remove  to  use  the  1%”  shaft  on  old 
implements. 

Ford  or  Ferguson  Order  G  10  F.  All  other 
model  tractors  G  11. 

Costs  Only  $8.50 

Mail  Check  or  Money  Order  to — 

FARM  &  GARDEN  STORE 

4895  BROADWAY,  DEPEW,  NEW  YORK 


1.  s>.  wuouNUUSt  UU.,  UIST. 

34  34th  STREET,  BROOKLYN  32.  N.  Y. 


One-man  SALLY  SAW  portable 

Gasoline  motor,  Fells  and  cuts  up. 

Wghs.  63  lbs.  Free  Folder 

too'  form  implement  dealer 
X&V  NS  ur  w/  if  a  Dept  I 

IK  CUMMINGS 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $2.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  2% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1908 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Dart  Baseball  in  the  Grange 

What  to  do  to  provide  a  bit  of 
recreation  after  the  close  of  a  Grange 
meeting?  That  has  come  to  be  a  64 
dollar  question.  Time  was  when  we 
were  more  easily  amused  than  we 
are  today.  That  is  because  the 
movies,  the  radio,  and  more  recently 
television,  are  providing  us  with  so 
much  good  entertainment  of  the  “sit 
and  take  it”  variety.  Today  the  de¬ 
mand  is  for  something  in  which  we 
can  take  an  active  part. 

Of  course  this  is  not  entirely  new. 
Time  out  of  mind,  people  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  songfest,  a  dance,  a  game  of 
cards,  or  what  have  you.  But  the 
local  amateur  entertainer  of  yester¬ 
year  is  well  along  on  the  way  out. 
Without  discarding  or  discouraging 
the  old  standbys,  Hudson  Valley  folk 
are  taking  up  a  new  indoor  sport  in 
the  form  of  dart  baseball.  Churches, 
Granges  and  other  groups  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  game  and  using  it  either  as 
informal  entertainment  at  the  close 
of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  or 
in  tournament  play  at  meetings 
which  are  held  primarly  for  social 
purposes. 

The  game  is  the  acme  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  consists  merely  of 
throwing  darts  at  a  field  four  or 
five  feet  square  which  has  been 
sketched  on  a  background  of  suit¬ 
able  material,  such  as  a  square  of 
plasterboard  or  of  smooth  white 
pine  or  basswood  boards  free  from 
knots.  Designated  areas  represent 
hits,  strikes,  balls  and  other  terms 
drawn  from  baseball  jargon.  We  have 
even  seen  a  field  sketched  on  a  barn 
door  for  outdoor  play  in  warm 
weather.  We  admit  having  one  on  the 
inside  of  our  cellar  door,  the  only 
spot  available  that  offers  the  neces¬ 
sary  light,  warmth  and  space  re¬ 
quired  for  evening  play  in  Winter. 
No  doubt  most  fans  have  a  field 
sketched  somewhere  about  the  place 
for  private  practice. 

While  no  claim  is  made  that  dart 
baseball  solves  the  whole  problem 
of  amusement,  it  does  add  one  item 
to  the  list  of  possibilities  for  groups 
at  Summer  picnics  or  any  sort  of  in¬ 
formal  gathering;  and  it  offers  some¬ 
thing  for  the  less  athletic  who  do  not 
care  to  dance,  swim  or  play  ball.  The 
game  is  so  simple  that  every  one  can 
take  part  regardless  of  age  or  sex 
and,  while  a  certain  amount  of  skill . 
can  be  acquired  with  practice,  a 
veritable  amateur,  with  a  burst  of 
beginner’s  luck,  may  possibly  make 
as  good  a  showing  in  a  single  game 
as  a  practised  veteran. 

Perhaps  the  game  is  intriguing 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  the  play 


seems  so  easy  to  the  spectator.  It 
looks  perfectly  simple  to  pick  up  a 
dart  and  hurl  it  into  the  space 
marked  “home  run.”  It  looks  simple 
and  easy  and  it  is  simple  and  easy, 
but  let’s  see  you  do  it.  Even  the  most 
experienced  player  will  more  often 
make  an  “out.” 

Another  great  advantage  of  the 
game  is  that  it  can  be  played  by  any 
number  of  players  from  two  to  20 
or  more.  If  a  greater  number  wish  to 
play  at  a  large  picnic  or  other 
gathering,  more  teams  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  additional  boards  used. 
At  an  all-day  picnic  even  tourna¬ 
ment  play  can  be  organized,  winners 
playing  against  winners  right  down 
to  the  ultimate  survivor.  In  theory 
nine  players  constitute  a  team  and 
nine  innings  constitute  a  game,  but 
in  informal  play  the  number  of  play¬ 
ers  can  be  adjusted  to  the  number 
who  wish  to  play  and  the  number  of 
innings  can  be  agreed  on  in  advance. 
The  players  simply  take  turns  “at 
bat”  until  a  side  has  made  three 
“outs.”  Then  the  opposing  team 
takes  over.  All  details  and  rules  can 
be  found  in  modern  books  on  sports 
and  games  or  through  leads  supplied 
by  any  sporting  goods  store. 

For  several  years  Dutchess  County 
Pomona  Grange  has  encouraged  dart 
ball  in  local  Granges  and  sponsored 
tournaments  for  inter-Grange  play. 
Interest  is  well  maintained.  As  a 
readily  available  medium  of  informal 
good  fellowship,  dart  baseball  is 
worthwhile.  Practice  games  at  home 
offer  Grange  members  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  informal  contact  with 
fellow  members  and  promote  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  sociability.  Inter- 
Grange  games  do  the  same  for  neigh¬ 
boring  groups. 

Some  claim  that  dart  baseball  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  delevop  the 
social  life  of  the  individual,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  younger  group 
who  has  not  experienced  the 
mellowing  influence  of  the  years. 
Early  in  our  dart  baseball  experi¬ 
ence,  it  appeared  that  some  young 
players  placed  undue  stress  on  the 
desirability  of  winning  the  game. 
Othere  felt  that  the  main  objective 
was  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  and 
promote  sociability  and  good  will. 
With  the  passing  years  the  latter 
viewpoint  is  definitely  gaining  the 
ascendancy. 

We  feel  that  this  is  as  it  should 
be  and  that  dart  baseball  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  sociability  is  definitely  work¬ 
ing  out  well  and  proving  its  value 
among  Grange  and  other  com¬ 
munity  groups  in  The  Valley. 

F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson 


Some  city  friends  dropped  in  at 
the  parsonage  the  other  day  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  asked  just 
what  people  in  a  rural  area  do  for 
pastime,  anyway.  Come  to  thnk  of  it, 
that  problem  has  not  bothered  the 
Parson,  or  his  neighbors,  very  much 
to  date. 

Each  Spring,  the  Parson  has  an 
urge  to  tap  the  long  row  of  sugar 
maples  which  line  the  parsonage 
grounds.  Syrup  making  is  a  project  at 
which  he  has  had  no  experience 
whatsoever;  nor  has  he  any  equip¬ 
ment.  It  remains,  therefore,  one  of 
the  many  projects  which  guards 
against  any  possibility  of  boredom  at 
that  season.  That  others  have  not 
been  so  hesitant  in  attempting  the 
task  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
jugs  and  jars  that  may  be  seen  at¬ 
tached  each  Spring  to  sugar  maples 
along  the  roads. 

Yesterday  the  Parson  and  Mrs. 
Parson  stopped  to  visit  little  Barbara 
Riemenschneider.  We  have  been 
stopping  there  rather  frequently  of 
late,  because  little  pre-school 
Barbara  is  house-bound.  Some 
months  ago,  she  developed  a  slight 
limp  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Examination  revealed  a  defect  of  the 
hip.  Correction,  the  physicians  says, 
is  certain,  but  long  and  absolute  rest 
of  the  hip  is  necessary.  That  is  why 
she  now  wears  a  cast  from  her  waist 
down.  Her  little  feet  are  held  far 
opart  by  a  brace  fastened  from  ankle 
to  ankle.  Walking  or  sitting  is  out 
of  the  question  but,  with  a  foam 
mattress  spread  out  on  the  floor,  she 
seems  to  have  all  she  needs  to  amuse 
herself  for  hours  on  end.  That  she 
raay  spend  a  total  of  two  years  in 


the  cast  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
her. 

The  neighborhood  has  rallied  to 
help  Barbara  pass  the  time.  Children 
drop  in  to  play  with  her;  adults  stop 
by,  now  and  then  leaving  some  little 
gift.  The  Sunday  School  youngsters 
have  remembered  her  with  cards  and 
little  tokens  on  special  days.  Her 
older  sister  and  brother  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  spoil  her  with  attention.  In 
good  weather,  her  father  sometimes 
carries  her  out  to  the  family  car 
where,  lying  on  the  back  seat,  she 
enjoys  a  change  of  scenery. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Conder  of  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  has  another  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  rural  people  do  for 
pastime.  Kept  pretty  much  at  home 
because  of  illness  in  her  family  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter,  she  has  woven 
beautiful  scarves,  towels,  neckties, 
and  other  fancy  pieces.  The  Parson 
was  lost  in  admiration  as  Mrs. 
Conder  showed  Mi's.  Parson  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  what  she  termed 
honeysuckle,  pondlily,  tabby,  rose- 
path,  and  twill  set-ups.  He  never 
dreamed  that  such  intricate  designs 
could  be  woven  on  so  small  a  loom — 
a  four  harness  machine  carrying  up 
to  600  threads  in  the  wai'p,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  possibility  of  six  sheds.  These 
technical  terms  do  not  mean  too 
much  to  the  Parson.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  product  of  that  loom,  and  the 
pride  of  accomplishment  which 
goes  with  having  made  something 
so  lastingly  pretty,  meant  a  great 
deal. 

Without  a  doubt,  someone  will 
again  ask  the  Parson  just  what 
people  in  a  rural  area  do  for  pastime. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  not  to  go 
too  much  into  detail,  for  many  will 
not  understand.  They  would  call 
such  things  work. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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the  all-new,  all-purpose 


built  to  give  you  a  Lift  for  a  Lifetime 


THIS  ...  is  the  most  modern,  most  useful  farm  machine 
you’ve  seen  in  many  a  year!  It’s  the  all-purpose,  all-q\iality, 
portable  NEW  IDEA  Elevator  .  .  .  brand  new  yet  thoroughly 
proved  .  .  .  built  from  the  ground  up  to  bring  you  greater 
convenience  and  capacity  than  ever  before  believed  practical. 
Here  are  NEW  IDEA  advanced  engineering  and  construction 
excellence  at  their  best  —  a  machine  you  can  depend  on  to 
“give  you  a  lift”  for  a  lifetime ! 


Adjustable  all-steel  truck  .  .  .  carries 
any  length  elevator  from  24  to  36  feet. 
Keeps  weight  well  balanced  for  easiest 
movement.  Wide  tread  assures  a  safe 
foundation  for  longest  elevator.  Allows 
backing  of  raised  elevator  into  position 
when  attached  to  tractor.  Provides  ample 
clearance  for  hauling  machine  over  rough 
roads. 


Fast,  fool-proof  performance  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  of  exceptional  capacity  and  a  host 
of  NEW  IDEA  engineering  advancements. 
Specially  designed  hopper;  wider,  deeper 
grain  trough;  non-obstructing  lift  arms; 
positive-action  raising  and  lowering  mech¬ 
anism;  jack-screw,  built-in  hitch — are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  plus  advantages  the 
NEW  IDEA  Elevator  gives  you. 


Widely  adaptable  ...  to  varied  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  different  needs.  Easy  and 
economical  to  make  additions,  alterations 
or  replacements.  Can  be  powered  from 
either  side  by  electric  motor,  engine  or 
tractor.  Operates  with  full  efficiency  at 
elevation  angles  up  to  40  degrees.  Handles 
round  and  rectangular  bales,  filled  sacks, 
small  crates,  ear  corn  and  small  grain  — 
all  without  damage  or  loss. 


Ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  about  this  outstanding 
NEW  IDEA  Elevator.  Learn  how  it  can  help  you 
cut  unloading  and  elevating  time  to  a  minimum. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  descriptive  folders  on  any 
NEW  IDEA  Specialized  Farm  Machines  in  which 
you  are  interested.  They’re  all  “man-savers'’ 
...  and  money  savers! 
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CUITMATI  cm 
a  COMB/NS 


This  TILLAGE  COMBINE  rolls, 

levels,  harrows,  stirs,  pulverizes,  cul¬ 
tivates,  mulches,  and  gently  packs  in 

ONE  OPERATIONI  Completely 

works,  reworks,  and  triple  works  soil 
6  to  7  inches  deep.  Equipped  with 
the  famous  Dunham  wedge-edge,  one- 
piece  wheels,  and  double  spring  teeth. 
Teeth  may  be  raised  and  unit  used 
as  a  straight  Culti-Packer.  Most  effec¬ 
tive  tool  obtainable  for  preparing  all 
seed  beds. 


Write  for  complete  data  on  its 
many  time  and  money  saving 
features. 

TKc  DUNHAM  Company 
Dept.  RN-59,  Berea,  Ohio 


CUITI-HARROW  •  CUlTI-MOt  •  CULTI-MUICMW  COMBINE 
CUUI-TRUOt*  •  CUITI-SACKM  •  CULTI - YULVERIZl* 


ant 


TILLAGE  TOOLS 


Protects  against 

HORN  FLIES  •  STABLE  FLIES  •  HOUSE  FLIES 
BLACK  FLIES  •  CATTLE  LICE  *  MOSQUITOES 

Repels 

HORSE  FLIES  »  DEER  FLIES 


INNIS,  SPEIDEN&CO. 

117  LIBERTY  ST.r  NEW  YORK  6 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 

GLOVERSVILLE 

PHILADELPHIA 


Here’s  the  modern,  scientific  way  to 
control  dies  and  lice  on  dairy  cattle! 
Methoxychlor  is  safe  and  effective  — 
microscopic  particles  coat  hair  and 
hide.  Labor-saving  method  of  appli¬ 
cation  —  open  the  valve  and  apply 
with  paint  sprayer  motions.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  day  per  animal.  Long-lasting  — 
less  washoff  than  with  water  sprays. 
Will  not  frighten  or  injure  livestock. 
Can  use  in  winter  without  chilling 
animal. 

JTT?  JPJPt  Descriptive  Folder.  Write  today 
*  —Insecticide  Sales  Division .1 


\  Jta 

Power  Take-Off  Drive 
easily  flips  back  out  of 
the  way  for  tractor  and 
wagon  to  pull  in  or  out. 


Power  Take-Off  Drive 
flips  into  position  on 
adjustable  stand  and  is 
attached  to  tractor  spline 
shaft. 


NEW !  vnw&Tyftend 
POWER  TAKE  -  OFF  DRIVE 


DUMP  YOUR  LOAD  IN  HALF 
THE  TIME! 

Makes  Your  Grain  Elevator  job 
.  .  .  EASIER,  FASTER,  SAFER 

This  new  P&wer  Take-Off  Drive  will 
save  you  time,  work  and  patience  at 
harvest  time.  No  speed  jack  stakes  to 
pull  loose  or  belt  to  slip  off — no  man¬ 
euvering  or  positioning  of  tractor. 
You  pull  the  loaded  wagon  into  posi¬ 
tion,  flip  the  Power  Take-Off  Drive 
over  and  in  one  minute’s  time  it  snaps 
onto  the  spline  shaft  of  your  tractor. 
You  are  ready  to  go.  It  may  be  used 
with  platform  or  overhead  wagon  jack 
hoist.  Made  by  the  makers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Farmer’s  Friend  elevators.  Write 
for  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

G  &  D  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  0-1,  STREATOR.  ILLINOIS 


SEN H  IN  THIS  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  THE 


USED  AS 
A  GARAGE 


MARK 

ARC 


PORTABLE-- CONVERTIBLE-LOWER  IN  PRICE  • 


Please  send  me  free  information  showing  how  the 
Mark  Arc  can  easily  be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
hours  — —  figures  showing  it  to  be  the  lowest  price 
all-purpose  building  on  the  market  —  and  how 
I  can  use  the  Mark  Arc  as  a  garage,  cottage, 
store,  office,  machinery  or  tractor  shed,  work 
%  shop,  grain  or  turkey  shelter. 


Red-Hed  Products  Company 
Langhorne,  Pa. 


Name 


More  Moisture  for  Orchard 
Soils 

(Continued  from  Page  323) 
compete  with  the  trees  for  the  avail¬ 
able  moisture.  However,  in  orchards 
where  excessive  moisture  may  be 
present  as  a  result  of  poor  drainage 
or  an  impervious  soil  layer,  deep 
rooted  legumes  may  assist  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  some  of  the  excess  moisture. 

Sod  orchards  therefore  have  an 
advantage  over  cultivated  plantings 
in  the  amount  of  moisture  likely  to 
be  available  for  tree  growth.  Ordin¬ 
arily  a  vigorous  sod  is  better  than  a 
sparsely  developed  ground  cover.  To 
secure  a  good  sod  may  require  some 
fertilization.  The  same  practices  used 
to  secure  good  pasture,  on  the  same 
type  of  soil  in  your  community, 
should  be  a  good  basic  treatment  for 
orchard  sods.  Remember,  also,  that 
sods  compete  with  the  trees  for 
nitrogen.  It  is  necessary  to  supply 
sufficient  nitrogen  for  both  the  trees 
and  the  grass,  or  the  requirements  of 
the  tree  will  not  be  met. 

Mulching  Also  Helps 

The  use  of  a  sod  ground  cover 
with  a  mulch  of  some  organic  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  straw  or  hay,  beneath 
the  spread  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree  is  a  still  more  efficient  system 
for  locations  where  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  is  desirable.  The  mulch  itself 
greatly  aids  in  reducing  runoff  by 
furnishing  a  ground  cover  beneath 
the  tree  where  grass  may  fail  to 
grow.  As  the  mulch  decays  organic 
matter  and  plant  food  are  added  to 
the  soil.  The  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  beneath  the  mulch  improves 
the  structure  of  the  soil,  leading  to 
better  penetration  of  moisture  and 
more  prolific  root  growth. 

A  mulch  also  prevents  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  that  takes 
place  where  the  soil  is  unprotected. 
Soil  beneath  a  mulch  remains  moist 
during  dry  periods  when  unmulched 
soils  become  so  dry  that  nutrient 
elements,  which  must  he  absorbed  in 
solution,  are  not  available  to  the  tree 
roots.  This  explains  in  part  the  more 
vigorous  growth  and  high  productive 
capacity  of  mulched  trees.  On  sloping 
land  the  effectiveness  of  sods  and 
mulches  will  be  increased  by  contour 
planting  or  properly  laid  out  terraces, 
depending  upon  the  particular  lo¬ 
cation.  Terraces  are  very  effective  in 
retarding  the  rapid  movement  of 
water  down  hillsides,  so  that  a  mucl> 
larger  proportion  of  the  rainfall  is 
stored  in  the  soil. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  occasional  periods  of  dry 
weather,  of  such  extent  that  a  short¬ 
age  of  moisture  may  occur,  even 
happen  in  the  most  efficiently  man¬ 
aged  soils,  especially  in  localized 
areas.  These  are  of  comparatively  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence,  however,  and 
are  one  of  the  risks  that  most  or- 
chardists  feel  they  are  willing  to 
assume.  Occasionally  we  find  an 
orchard  located  on  a  soil  where  all 
the  conditions  for  gi'owth,  other  than 
soil  moisture,  are  present.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  soil  may  be  of  good  tilth 
and  fertility  but  may  be  underlaid 
with  rock  so  near  the  surface  that 
the  soil  can  hold  only  a  limited 
amount  of  moisture.  Irrigation  may 
be  the  only  solution  to  such  a 
moisture  problem.  If  a  cheap  and 
dependable  source  of  water  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  may  be  possible  to  irrigate 
the  orchard  economically  and  with¬ 
out  a  heavy  investment  in  equipment. 
No  such  instance  should  be  over¬ 
looked;  for  a  little  water  when 
needed  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
insuring  a  profitable  crop  of  fruit. 
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Need  a  Fox  Hunter? 

In  regard  to  the  item  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  of  April  16,  about  R.  W.’s 
trouble  with  foxes,  I  suggest  he  get 
in  touch  with  a  few  local  fox 
hunters.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
glad  to  help  him  all  they  can.  The 
fox  hunter  is  the  chicken  man’s  best 
friend  although  most  of  them  don’t 
know  it. 

If  R.  W.  is  near  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  I  will  be  glad  to  help 
him  with  the  fox  situation,  or  any 
other  chicken  farmer  with  the  same 
trouble.  I  have  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  get  them.  Hounds,  den 
terriers  and  a  good  shotgun,  I  will 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone 
around  this  vicinity  in  need  of  a  fox 
hunter.  R.  G. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

(Ed.  —  R.  G.’s  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  furnished  on  request.) 


PLAN  IT— 
DESIGN  IT 


YOURSELF 

Our  new,  revolutionary  pre¬ 
fabrication  method  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  year  around  or  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  your  dreams  at 
a  cost  within  your  means.  You 
don’t  have  to  choose  a  stan¬ 
dard  design.  You  can  plan  it 
to  fit  your  lot  or  location,  have 
just  the  number  and  size  of 
rooms  you  want,  type  of  doors, 
windows  or  exterior  finish  that 
will  fit  your  fancy. 

You  can  save  money  whether 
you  erect  it  yourself  or  have 
it  done  for  you. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet  and 
Complete  Information  To — 

MORGAN  C.  ELMER,  Inc. 
Rockland  .  .  .  Maine 

Mfrs.  of  Maine  Sectional  Log  Cabins 
and  Cape  Codder  Houses 


SOCKET  SET  BARGAIN 

(30  Pieces)  Ratchet,  Speeder  handle.  Extension  and 
24  Sockets  from  1  inch  to  5/16  inch  —  %  inch  drive 
set.  Value  $20  yours  for  only  $8.95.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND, 
P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRJACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


-QUALITY  TARPAULINS— 

ALL  SIZES.  RIGHT  PRICES.  CATALOG  FREE. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
LOS  ANGELES  27,  CALIFORNIA 


ft  X-  .v:  • 
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InOnly  lOMoreYears 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  1  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  65  with  an 
income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


.  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

>.  - - - % 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  { 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 

R-16 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  | 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  g 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

t 

Name. . Age...-  | 

I 


St.  or  . . I 

I 
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Junior  Farmers 


Four-H  Club  girls  won’t  be  all 
dressed  up  in  “buttons  and  bows” 
when  they  model  a  costume  of  their 
own  making  in  the  1949  annual  4-H 
Dress  Revue,  but  they  will  be  wear¬ 
ing  the  most  becoming  styles  in  work, 
school  and  party  clothes.  All  the  fun, 
excitement  and  accomplishment  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Dress  Revue  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  economy  —  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  contests 
among  4-H  girls.  Based  on  a  five- 
point  plan,  objectives  of  the  1949 
program  are:  (1)  Find  out  just  what 
sort  of  clothes  are  needed;  (2)  Ac¬ 
quire  the  “know-how”  to  plan,  as¬ 
semble  and  care  for  clothes;  (3) 
Learn  what  to  wear  and  when  —  all 
within  the  family  budget;  (4)  Select 
costumes  with  an  eye  to  individu¬ 
ality;  (5)  Last,  but  not  least,  develop 
poise  and  habits  of  good  grooming. 

Provision  has  been  made  again  this 
year  for  $11,180  in  awards.  They  in¬ 
clude  silver  medals  for  county  win¬ 
ners  and  an  all-expense  trip  to  the 
1949  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
next  November  at  Chicago  for  State 
winners.  All  State  winners  modeling 
outfits  in  the  Dress  Revue  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  Club  Congress  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  handsome  leather-cased 
scissors  set. 

College  scholarship  awards  have 
been  increased  recently  from  $200  to 
$300  in  19  national  4-H  programs, 
the  National  4-H  Committee  has  an¬ 
nounced.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
members  having  the  highest  rating 
records  in  their  projects  will  receive 
the  $300  scholarship  awards  totaling 
$33,600  at  the  1949  National  4-H 
Club  Congress.  Programs  in  which 
the  increased  scholarship  awards  are 
offered,  and  donors  are:  National 
Achievement,  National  Committee  on 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work;  Better 
Methods  Electric,  Westinghouse  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation;  Canning,  Kerr 
Glass;  Clothing,  Spool  Cotton  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau;  Dairy  Production, 
Kraft  Foods;  Farm  Safety,  General 
Motors;  Field  Crops  and  Frozen 
Foods,  International  Harvester;  Food 
Preparation,  Servel;  Forestry,  Ameri¬ 
can  Forest  Products  Industries;  Gar¬ 
den,  Allis-Chalmers;  Girls’  Record, 
Montgomery  Ward;  Home  Improve¬ 
ment,  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation; 
Knitting-Crocheting,  Spinnerin  Yarn; 
Leadership,  Edward  F.  Wilson;  Meat 
Animal,  Thomas  E.  Wilson;  Poultry, 
Dearborn  Motors;  Soil  Conservation, 
Firestone.  These  National  4-H  award 
programs  are  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 


Nearly  50,000  4-H  Club  members 
in  2,500  clubs  in  New  York  State  re¬ 
cently  observed  National  4-H  Club 
Week  under  the  slogan  “Better  Living 
for  a  Better  World.”  In  each  com¬ 
munity  they  renewed  their  pledge  to 
develop  “Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health,”  so  that  they  may  render 
helpful  service  to  their  club,  to  their 
community,  to  their  country  and  to 
effective  world  understanding.  Boys 
and  girls  10  to  21  years  of  age  form 
the  4-H  Club  membership.  The  large 
majority  are  rural  young  people  who 
join  in  clubs  to  learn  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  agriculture  and  homemaking 
and  to  seek  appreciation  of  the  finer 


and  more  significant  things  in  rural 
life. 

Four-H  Club  members  and  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  students  are 
again  taking  part  in  the  statewide 
demonstration  tree-planting  program 
which  lapsed  last  year  when  no 
planting  stock  was  available.  In  50 
New  York  counties,  1,300  4-H 

members  have  ordered  trees,  the 
largest  enrollment  since  1933.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  counties  head  the  list. 
Enrollments  in  the  first  10  counties 
follow:  Allegany  120,  Niagara  92, 
Erie  76,  Chautauqua  73,  Livingston 
70,  Wyoming  60,  Delaware  57, 
Genesee  51,  Cayuga  43,  and  St. 
Lawrence  40.  In  the  past  23*  years,  the 
4-H  members  have  planted  24,269 
acres  in  demonstration  forests  plant¬ 
ings. 

More  than  735  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  students  from  140  schools 
have  also  enrolled  in  tree  planting 
this  year,  the  largest  number  of  any 
year  since  the  project  was  initiated 
in  1933.  Since  then  they  have  planted 
6,965  acres.  The  junior  tree  planting 
program,  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Conservation  Department, 
allows  young  people  to  receive  once, 
as  4-H  or  vocational  agricultural 
members,  enough  free  trees  to  plant 
an  acre  of  demonstration  forest.  This 
year  red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  and  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  were  made  available. 


The  third  tractor  clinic  recently 
held  for  4-H  Club  boys  in  Maine 
was  attended  by  25  boys  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  counties  in  Maine.  They 
learned  at  lecture  and  laboratory 
classes  how  to  keep  their  farm  trac¬ 
tors  in  good  running  condition. 
Charles  R.  Lund  of  Maryland,  di¬ 
rector  of  rural  youth  activities  for 
the  sponsor,  The  American  Oil 
Company,  was  in  charge  of  the 
lectures.  Edward  W.  Foss,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineer  for  the  Extensioji 
Service,  was  in  charge  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  sessions  where  the  boys  did 
actual  work  on  tractors.  Four  trac¬ 
tor  dealers  in  Maine  furnished  men 
to  assist  in  the  work,  and  also  pro¬ 
vided  tractors. 

The  Chestnut  boys,  of  Chesterville, 
Franklin  County,  are  busy  with  saws, 
hammers  and  nails.  Nearly  all  of  the 
boys  are  taking  woodworking.  The 
assistant  leader,  Lewis  Wright,  is 
spending  his  evenings  in  his  work¬ 
shop  instructing  the  boys  in  the  art 
of  making  beautiful  things  from  plain 
lumber.  John  Balser  is  the  leader 
and  is  busy  instructing  these  boys 
in  farm  projects.  The  American  Eagle 
Boys  learned  all  about  tools  at  their 
meeting.  It  seems  that  woodworking 
is  all  the  rage  with  the  boys  in  the 
county. 

The  Eastbrook  Hustlers,  Hancock 
County,  recently  held  a  half  day 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mary  Wallon 
with  seven  members  present.  The 
boys  were  taught  how  to  tie  knots, 
and  also  made  plans  for  a  model  barn 
which  they  intend  to  build. 

Mrs.  Harry  Green  of  Waterville, 
Kennebec  County,  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  4-H  training  class  for  girls 
entered  in  the  Style  Dress  Revue  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Overlock  of 
the  China  Road.  Mrs.  Green  reviewed 
the  rules  for  the  event  and  gave 
sewing  demonstrations  and  personal 
dress  problem  advice.  Clubs  attending 
were  Fort  Halifax,  Work-With-a- 
Will,  and  Winslow  4-H’ers. 


Richard  Bitterman,  14  years  old ,  is  holding  his  well  -fleeced  Corriedale  ewe 
lamb.  Richard  won  first  place  with  this  lamb  at  the  last  New  York  State 
4-H  Club  show  in  Syracuse.  He  likes  to  help  his  father  ivith  the  sheep  on 
their  Erie  County  farm  at  Akron,  N.  Y.,  where  they  keep  55  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Corriedale  breeding  ewes. 


—  just  tell  how  you  built  a  greener-pasture  or  otherwise 


improved  your  farm  lands.  Enter  Clark  Cutaway's  big  con- 
test,  simply  by  going  to  your  Clark  dealer  for  rules  and  entry  blank. 
Tell  in  50  words,  or  less,  how  a  Wonder  Disker  builds  greener 
pastures  or  otherwise  improves  your  farm  land. 

This  implement,  in  addition  to  renovating  pastures,  reclaims  brush 
land,  disk  plows,  cultivates  orchards,  disks  in  hybrid  corn  stubble, 
breaks  up  land  for  grading. 

Here's  your  chance  to  win  one  of  these  money-saving  Wonder 
Diskers.  See  your  Clark  dealer  for  a  contest  entry  blank,  or  write 
for  blank  direct  to  .  .  . 


ORKIL,  INC.,  DEPT.  220,  BOX  208,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 


Without  Torturous"  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simple  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-C,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’9  NEW 
I  FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “  Wonder  - 
j  ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARAN- 
riE.  Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
OR.TH  O,  I3XT  O. 
2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-E,  New  York  City  25 


Right  now,  plan  to  in¬ 
vest  wisely  and  get  the 
9  exclusive  features  that 
Grange  offers.  Quick 
action  NOW  will  save 
you  money.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  details 
regarding  quick 
erection. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,inc. 

RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


Grange  Silo  Co.  Inc., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  in 
any  way,  please  send  me  free  Grange  folder 
and  full  information  regarding  early  erection 
of  a  GRANGE  Silo. 


Act  NOW  to... 


B®  SUMS 
_ I 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS - - - 


f 


NEWTon 


POWER  MOWER 


The  Newton  mower,  lift  type, 
for  the  Ford  and  Ferguson 
Tractor  is  NOW  available  from 
factory  direct  to  you  —  FOR 
LESS. 

Write  For  Literature 

Order  Direct  By  Mail,  Factory  Price: 

6  Ft.  Model  $189.25— 7  Ft.  Model  $196.85 


F.O.B.  Newton.  Wisconsin,  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Shipments  will  be  made  in  sequence  of  orders  received. 

5.  Compact  and  easy  to  operate, 
control  and  store. 


1.  Attach  without  any  tools  or 
brackets  —  3  pins  only. 

2.  Cuts  full  swath  regardless  of 
wheel  spacing. 

3.  Equipped  with  Timken  Roller 
Bearings. 

4.  Full  floating  for  all  conditions 
Of  terrain. 


6.  Thousands  already  in  the 
field. 

7.  Cutting  extras  interchange¬ 
able  with  I.  H.  C.  parts. 

8.  A  Newton  owner  is  a  proud 
owner. 


Mail  Order  and  Remittance  Today  To: 

H.  G.  &  S.  MFG.  C0RP.,  NEWTON,  WISCONSIN 
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Mr.  Brannan9  s  Farm  Program 

THE  Truman  administration  is  now  quite 
obviously  committed  to  a  policy  of  being 
all  things  to  all  people  at  all  times.  The  latest 
and  best  evidence  is  the  new  farm  program 
announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan. 

Under  this  new  plan,  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  seeks  to  have  made  effective  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1950,  the  old  1909-1914  parity  price 
formula  is  to  be  scrapped  and  in  its  place  a 
two-price  system  will  be  installed  —  a  price  to 
the  farmer  based  on  the  average  farm  income 
for  the  period  19,39-1948,  and  a  price  to  the 
consumer  regulated,  at  least  for  perishable 
commodities,  by  supply  and  demand.  If  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  at  the  supply- 
and-demand  level  is  lower  than  the  income- 
support  price  previously  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  particular  commodity,  the 
government  will  pay  the  difference  to  the 
farmer  in  cash.  This  compensatory  payment 
program  is  to  apply  to  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  provide  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  farm  cash  income.  As  for  the  storable 
commodities — wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
the  present  price  support  system  would  be 
continued  by  way  of  loan  jot  government  pur¬ 
chase,  except  that  its  base  will  also  be  on 
average  farm  income  instead  of  on  parity. 

The  Brannan  program  also  makes  elaborate 
provision  for  production  controls  in  the  form 
of  compliance  by  farmers  with  government- 
required  soil  conservation  practices,  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  agreements  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas.  Farmers  would  not  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  production  control  program, 
but  refusal  to  do  so  would  mean  loss  of  any 
“benefits”  from  the  plan. 

Mr.  Brannan  has  declined  to  estimate  the 
possible  cost  of  his  program,  but  opponents 
claim  it  might  run  as  high  as  15  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  Secretary  says  that  the  cost  would  be 
no  more  than  under  the  present  and  prospective 
price  support  programs,  and  at  least  would 
have  the  advantage  of  making  greater  food 
supplies  available  to  consumers  at  lower  prices. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  his  plan  will 
mean  regimentation  and  socialism,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  claims  that  he  is  not,  asking  for  any 
control  or  power  that  he  does  not  already 
possess  under  existing  laws,  but  is  merely 
spelling  out  his  purposes  and  aims  more  clear¬ 
ly.  There  is,  in  his  opinion,  no  other  possible 
alternative  under  our  present  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Brannan  plan  may  be  no 
different  in  intent  than  the  present  Aiken  law 
is  not  necessarily  a  point  in  its  favor.  Both  are 
based  on  political  expediency  instead  of  sound 
economics.  The  Brannan  plan  is,  however, 
more  explicit  and  therefore  brings  the  defects 
common  to  both  programs  into  sharper  focus. 
Further,  it  confesses  without  shame  that  it 
seeks  to  achieve  the  impossible  —  high  selling 
prices  for  farmers  and  low  buying  prices  for 
consumers.  While  the  vote-getting  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  approach  are  very  clear,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  politicians  can  expect  this 
price  joyride  to  go  on  forever.  Every  penny 
used  to  subsidize  both  farm  and  retail  prices 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  same  people  who  may 


think  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing. 
And  the  longer  it  keeps  up,  the  larger  the 
subsidies  and  the  greater  the  tax  burden.  A 
similar  plan  in  England,  put  into  effect  in  1939 
as  an  emergency  war  measure,  has  become  a 
permanent  fixture  and  is  now  costing  the 
people  45  times  as  much  as  it  did  10  years  ago. 

Those  who  face  this  problem  honestly  know 
that  price  supports,  whether  fixed  by  parity 
or  income,  are  only  stopgap  measures.  They 
know  that  the  real  weakness  in  our  food 
economy  is  the  ever-widening  price  spread 
between  what  the  producer  receives  and  what 
the  consumer  pays.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  this  evil  can  never  be  corrected  in  a 
capitalistic  economy.  We  do  not  share  this 
pessimism.  We  believe  that  the  system  can  be 
overhauled  and  made  to  work  efficiently.  It 
will  take  time  and  money,  of  course,  but  no 
more  than  the  crazy  quilt  panaceas  that  have 
been  continually  tried  and  are  just  as  quickly 
discarded.  But  at  least  we  will  know,  when 
the  inquiry  into  food  distribution  is  completed, 
whether  our  economy  can  survive  and  exactly 
what  is  needed  for  its  survival.  As  we  are 
drifting  now,  we  know  nothing  except  that  the 
problem  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex, 
the  burdens  greater  and  greater,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution,  if  any,  just  as  far  away.  We 
know,  too,  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
correct  the  very  distribution  processes  which 
are  so  badly  in  need  of  overhauling. 

Farmers  here  in  the  Northeast  do  not  like 
subsidies.  They,  more  than  any  other  class, 
do  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  wards  of  the 
state  —  at  a  price  measured  not  in  money,  but 
in  liberty  and  freedom.  They  know  there  are 
ups  and  downs  in  every  business  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  them  in  the  farm  business,  if  at 
the  same  time  they  could  have  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  not  be  the  only  ones 
left  holding  the  bag.  A  streamlining  of  our 
system  of  food  distribution  may  be  the  answer. 
The  Brannan  plan,  and  all  others  like  it,  will 
never  solve  it. 


Is  DDT  A  Health  Menace? 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
publicity  in  the  past  few  weeks  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  DDT  around  dairy  barns  and 
its  possible  danger  as  a  health  menace  to  both 
man  and  animal.  Authoritative  sources,  such 
as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  have 
been  cited  in  support  of  these  warnings. 

Confronted  with  this  barrage,  Washington 
officials  prepared  a  rush  release  in  an  effort  to 
calm  the  storm.  The  statement  was  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  (including  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service),  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

It  was  an  ill-advised,  hasty  and  completely 
confused  statement.  Starting  out  with  the 
premise  that,  although  DDT  is  a  poison,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  is  responsible  for  virus 
X  disease  in  man  or  X  disease  in  cattle,  the 
statement  then  proceeds: 

“The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
not  prohibited  the  use  of  DDT  in  spraying 
dairy  cattle  and  barns.*  *  *  Studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
have  shown  that  DDT  when  used  on  dairy 
cattle  or  when  present  on  fodder  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  may  appear  in  the  milk.  They  also  say 
that  DDT  in  small  quantities  can  be  detected 
sometimes  in  milk  following  ordinary  use  of 
the  insecticide  for  fly  control  in  dairy  barns. 
Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  milk  in 
the  diet  of  infants,  children  and  people  of  all 
ages,  it  is  essential  that  proper  precautions 
be  taken  to  protect  the  milk  supply.” 

If  all  of  the  above  is  correct,  then  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  can  DDT  be  used 
with  complete  safety?  And  what  are  “proper 
precautions”?  And  why  does  the  statement 
conclude  with  the  sentence  —  “There  is  no 
justification  for  public  alarm  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  milk  supply  from  the  standpoint  of 
DDT  contamination”? 

There  is  immediate  need  for  a  clear,  un¬ 
equivocal  and  authoritative  statement  on  the 
use  of  DDT.  Either  assurance  should  be  given 
that  there  are  no  serious  toxic  effects  from 
DDT,  or  its  use  should  be  prohibited  until 
exhaustive  research  establishes  whether  it  can 
be  used  with  safety  and,  if  so,  the  restrictions 
on  such  use. 

Farmers,  and  the  public  generally,  were 
confused  when  the  adverse  publicity  was  first 
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released.  Instead  of  resolving  their  doubts 
Washington’s  response  has  made  the  confusion 
worse.  There  should  therefore  be  no  further 
delay  in  issuing  a  positive,  clarifying  state¬ 
ment. 

Livestock  Poison  Hazards 

HERE  are  several  livestock  poison  hazards 
and  most  of  them  are  especially  dangerous 
during  the  Spring  seeding  and  pasture  season. 
Valuable  livestock  may  be  lost  unless  farmers 
are  careful  to  take  necessary  precautions. 

If  seed  oats  or  other  grain  have  been  treated 
with  some  preparation  to  check  various  dis¬ 
eases,  it  is  possible  that  livestock  may  be¬ 
come  poisoned  if  they  inadvertently  eat  much 
of  such  treated  grain.  Practically  all  rat 
poisons  are  toxic  to  farm  animals  and  pets, 
if  sufficient  amounts  are  consumed.  Lead 
poisoning  from  licking  either  fresh  paint  or 
fleckings  of  old  paint  frequently  result  in 
death  to  livestock,  especially  cattle  as  they 
seem  to  like  the  taste  of  paint.  Chemical  weed 
killers  are  now  being  widely  used  and  most 
of  them  are  toxic  to  animals  in  varying  de¬ 
grees.  The  directions  on  their  containers  should 
be  read  to  see  if  they  carry  substances  that 
might  be  poisonous  to  livestock,  and  they 
should  be  handled  accordingly.  Arsenic- 
treated  bran  is  often  used  to  kill  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects.  It  should  not  be  scattered 
on  pastures  or  grazing  areas,  nor  should  bags 
of  such  poison  bran  be  left  where  livestock 
can  get  at  them.  Hedges  and  trees  that  have 
been  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate,  with  some 
contamination  of  the  surrounding  grass  areas, 
should  not  be  used  as  grazing  sites  for  live¬ 
stock.  The  length  of  time  that  this  will  per¬ 
sist  varies  with  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the 
frequency  of  spraying.  Heavy  rains  often  wash 
dangerous  amounts  of  oil  off  treated  roadways 
and  onto  adjacent  fields.  Every  year  several 
cases  of  livestock  poisoning  occur  from  this 
cause. 

Whenever  a  case  of  livestock  poisoning  is 
suspected,  call  a  veterinarian  immediately.  In 
some  instances  a  competent  diagnosis  will 
show  that  the  trouble  is  caused,  not  by  poison¬ 
ing,  but  by  some  infectious-  disease. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  on  the  Air 

"DEGINNING  Monday,  May  2,  The  Rural 
J—'  New-Yorker  assumed  the  sponsorship  of 
a  farm  news  program,  broadcast  by  Station 
WNDR  in  Syracuse.  Each  morning,  from  5  to 
7,  Monday  through  Saturday,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Program  will  report  the  latest  news  on  the 
farm  front,  regional  and  national  prices  on 
livestock,  grain  and  regional  markets,  along 
with  many  other  interesting  features.  It  is  a 
program  especially  designed  for  chore  time, 
both  in  the  barn  and  in  the  kitchen. 

We  want  our  friends  in  the  Central  New 
York  area  to  tune  in  on  WNDR  and  tell  us 
how  they  like  this  new  farm  program. 
Naturally,  it  will  be  only  as  good  as  we,  with 
the  help  of  our  friends,  can  make  it.  We  there¬ 
fore  welcome  any  and  all  suggestions  to  make 
this  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  farm 
radio  program  in  the  State. 


Brevities 

The  four  cornerstones  for  successful  farming 
are  —  soil  conservation,  hybrid  seed,  weed  con¬ 
trol,  and  a  constructive  breeding  program  with 
poultry  and  livestock. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  estimates  a 
Winter  wheat  crop  this  year  of  some  1,019,686,000 
bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the  second 
largest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  1947  crop 
of  1,068,048,000  bushels.  Last  year’s  wheat  crop 
was  990,098,000  bushels. 

“But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en¬ 
treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace.”  —  James  3:17-18. 

The  Princeton  Agricultural  Association,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  was  established  in  1897  and  has  been 
in  continuous  active  operation  ever  since.  Does 
anyone  know  of  an  older  farm  group  that  is  still 
in  operation?  A  brief  history  of  the  Princeton 
Assn,  has  been  recently  published. 

There  are  now  almost  200  radio  stations  which 
regularly  carry  reports  on  farm  produce  and  farm 
price  quotations.  These  presentations  are  often 
local,  timely  and  up  to  the  minute;  it  pays  to 
keep  posted  on  these  matters  when  one  has  farm 
produce  to  sell.  Your  local  Grange  officers  can 
advise  where  such  stations  are  located. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


In  almost  every  college,  as  in 
practically  every  community,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  professors  are 
atheists;  that  is,  they  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  as  we  see  and  believe 
in  Him.  Perhaps  the  number  of  dis¬ 
believers  is  no  greater  than  it  ever 
was.  The  difference,  however,  is  that 
today  they  are  apt  to  talk  about  it 
widely.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  for 
all  concerned,  if  they  kept  their  ideas 
to  themselves.  But  some  of  them, 
unfortunately,  use  the  classroom  to 
spread  their  disbelief  —  and  it  is  this 
abuse  of  the  classroom  that  I  am 
talking  about  here. 

It  is  natural  for  young  people  to 
look  up  to  these  professors  and  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  are  taught.  If  any  of 
you  young  people  who  are  attending 
college  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  one  of  those  professors,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  become  inclined  to 
look  down  upon  those  devoted 
people  who  worship  at  the  little 
church  over  at  The  Corners. 

Here  is  what  I  wish  you  would  do. 
The  next  time  your  professor  ex¬ 
presses  his  unbelief,  just  ask  him  two 
questions.  First,  ask  him  whether  it 
is  true  that  all  science  is  based  upon 
what  we  have  learned  about  the  laws 
of  nature.  He  is  bound  to  answer 
“yes,”  because  it  is  true  that  science 
is  simply  what  we  know  about 
natural  laws.  The  professor  may  even 
seize  this  opportunity  to  deliver  quite 
a  lecture  on  that.  When  he  is  all 
through,  ask  him  the  second  question, 
“But,  Professor,  who  made  those 
laws?”,  and  right  there  you  have  him 
stumped.  Laws  do  not  make  them¬ 
selves.  Back  of  these  natural  laws 
there  must  be  One  endowed  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  divine  power. 
Everything  on  earth  proceeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  natural  laws;  the 
whole  universe  would  be  in  chaos  if 
it  were  not  for  these  laws. 

The  farmer,  himself,  is  a  scientist 
because  he  knows  and  studies  quite 
a  number  of  these  laws.  Stockmen 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  laws  to 
build  up  their  herds  by  using  pure¬ 
bred  sires.  Grain  farmers  know  these 
laws  too,  so  they  select  and  plant 
only  the  best  seed.  Out  in  the  wood- 
lot,  the  farmer  uses  the  law  of  the 
lever  when  he  cuts  down  a  big  tree, 
and  pries  it  up  so  that  it  can  be 
sawed  into  blocks,  without  breaking 
his  back.  It  took  a  Greek  scientist  a 
long  time  to  work  out  this  law.  The 
college-bred  son  can  take  paper  and 
pencil  and  figure  the  exact  length  the 
pry  pole  will  have  to  be;  but  long 
before  he  is  through,  Dad  has  had 
the  log  raised  and  blocked,  because 
he  knew  the  law  of  the  lever  before 
the  son  was  born. 

If  you  still  have  a  lingering  doubt 
about  the  Divine  Wisdom  back  of 
these  natural  laws,  I  advise  you  to 
study  the  miracle  of  reproduction, 
whether  in  plant  or  animal  life.  It  is 
not  only  a  fascinating  study  but  one 
which  will  make  you  stand  in  rever¬ 
ent  awe  before  the  Wisdom  which 
created  this  miracle.  Consider  this 
one  example.  The  male  germ  of  re¬ 
production  is  so  small  that  it  takes 
a  powerful  microscope  to  see  it.  Yet 
in  that  extremely  small  organism  is 
the  power  to  carry  with  it  the 
characteristics  of  a  long  line  of  an¬ 
cestors.  If  it  were  not  for  this  power, 
there  would  be  no  use  in  trying  to 


build  up  a  pureblooded  line  of  live¬ 
stock.  Poultrymen  likewise  know  of 
this  power  and  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  egg  production  by  applying 
its  principles  of  heredity.  Hogmen 
know  about  it  and  have  raised  the 
long  snouted  scrub  to  the  point  where 
it  will  weigh  over  200  pounds  at 
six  months  of  age.  No  matter  where 
you  look  on  the  farm,  you  will  find 
abundant  evidence  of  these  natural 
laws.  A  cornstalk  shakes  the  pollen 
from  its  tassels  at  exactly  the  right 
time  to  pollinate  the  silk  on  the  new 
ear.  We  therefore  have  hybrid  seed 
corn  because  farmers  know  about 
that  law.  Another  simple  example 
is  the  fact  that  the  stock  sheds  its 
long  hair  in  the  Spring  because  there 
will  be  plenty  of  hot  weather,  and 
again  grows  long  hair  in  the  Fall  for 
Winter  protection.  But  who  worked 
all  that  out?  Still  another  simple  law 
is  the  fact  that  water  will  not  rise 
above  its  source.  It  is  very  foolish 
to  lay  a  tile  drain  so  that  the  outlet 
is  higher  than  the  water  source. 
You  see  that,  even  in  the  simplest 
operations,  we  work  according  to 
some  natural  law.  Just  keep  asking 
yourself  who  made  these  laws. 

When  you  finally  get  that  thought 
thoroughly  in  mind,  you  will  be  all 
through  poking  fun  at  your  devout 
neighbors  anywhere  in  the  world. 
You  will  be  glad  to  join  them  and 
bow  in  reverent  and  knowing  re¬ 
spect  before  the  wisdom  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  L.  B.  Reber 


Farm  Saga 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  at  least  60 
years.  I  am  now  in  my  83rd  year  and 
have  worked  at  farming  since  I  was 
11  years  old.  I  came  to  my  own  farm 
in  May  1889  with  my  young  wife  and 
The  Rural  NEty- Yorker  came  with 
us.  Mr.  Collingwood,  your  editor,  was 
my  ideal  and  one  of  my  boys  carries 
his  name.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
Hope  Farm  Notes. 

My  dear  wife  and  I  agreed  to  buy 
nothing  we  did  not  really  need  until 
we  had  something  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day.  I  started  an  orchard,  enlarging 
as  I  could  pay  for  the  stock  and 
tools.  We  had  nine  children,  seven 
boys  and  two  girls.  One  girl  married 
a  minister,  the  other  a  young  deacon 
in  a  city  church.  My  oldest  son  works 
on  my  farm,  but  has  a  home  of  his 
own.  I  started  a  Jersey  herd.  Another 
of  my  sons  and  his  one  boy  now  own 
the  Buell  herd  of  60  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  and  2,000  laying  hens.  He  sells 
his  products  to  consumers  as  far  as 
15  miles  from  home.  Another  boy 
bought  a  farm  with  the  help  of  the 
Land  Bank.  He  is  now  out  of  debt; 
milking  18  cows;  harvests  about 
12,000  to  14,000  boxes  of  apples  from 
trees  of  his  own  setting. 

About  30  years  ago  we  started 
raising  turkeys  by  setting  10  eggs 
under  a  hen.  We  now  grow  1,800 
more  or  less,  selling  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Our  sale  of  apples  is  about 
$16,000  per  year. 

My  schooling  consisted  of  attend¬ 
ing  common  school  24  weeks  a  year 
until  I  was  11;  and  12  weeks  during 
Winter  until  16  years  old. 

This  latest  March  5  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  ever.  I  have 
taken  it  all  in.  H.  B.  Buell 


A  farm  scene  that  is  too  frequently  encountered  —  a  pile  of  manure  going 
to  waste  at  the  edge  of  a  devitalized  orchard  where  a  manure  mulch  would 

he  very  beneficial  to  the  trees. 


May  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
that  penetrates  through 
sod. 

2.  Some  things  to  remember 
when  you’re  working  with 
spark  plugs. 

3.  A  good  way  to  buy  your  oil. 

4.  A  free  booklet  for  those  of 
you  who  are  having  trouble 
with  your  tractor. 


1A  tractor  tire  with  a  tread 
•that  penetrates  through  sod. 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  farm 
papers  in  past  years  about  the  special, 
high-cleated  tread  of  the  Gulf  Rear- 
Wheel  Tractor  Tire. 

Seems  that  farmers  are  amazed  at  the 
way  this  high-cleated  tread  penetrates 
into  the  soil— even  bites  right  through 
sod.  That  means  better  traction— more 
pull  at  the  draw-bar. 

And  the  tread  cleats  on  the  famous 
Gulf  Tractor  Tire  overlap  so  that  no 
cleat  releases  its  grip  until  the  next  has 
taken  hold. 

The  tread  is  open  and  flexible— springs 
dirt  free.  Tire  shoulders  are  built  extra 
high  and  rugged.  And  the  open  tread 
running  down  the  center  gives  you  a 
cushioned  ride— even  on  hard-packed 
soil.  Before  you  buy  any  tires,  this  year 
or  any  year,  ask  your  Gulf  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  famous  Gulf  Tractor  Tire. 


proper  type  of  plug.  Blistered  or  cracked 
insulators  indicate  need  for  a  cooler  plug. 
Constant  fouling  with  sooty  carbon  de¬ 
posits  indicates  need  for  a  hotter  plug. 
If  you’re  in  doubt,  consult  Gulf’s  “Farm 
Tractor  Guide,”  page  18. 


A  good  way 
•  to  buy  your  oil. 


Drop  down  to  your  nearest  Gulf  Dealer 
and  ask  him  about  this  new  way  to  buy 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 

Pretty  smart  thing.  For  you  get  five 
gallons  of  the  great  Multi-Sol  Processed 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil— the  premium-type 
oil  that  means  better  bearing  protection. 

And  you  also  get  an  all-metal,  5-gallon 
utility  can.  No  weak-kneed  can,  either. 
You  can  stand  right  on  it.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  wooden  handle,  tilted  spout, 
screw-on  caps. 

From  now  on  in,  always  buy  your 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  the  new  5-gallon 
utility  can.  You  get  two  things  for  your 
money  that  way. 


Some  things  to  remember 
•  when  you’re  working  with 
spark  plugs. 


When  you  make  an  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  electrodes  of  a  spark  plug 
always  bend  the  outer  electrode.  Never 
bend  the  center  one,  as  it  may  damage 
the  insulator. 

Be  sure,  too,  that  you’re  using  the 


4  A  free  booklet  for  those 
•  of  you  who  are  having 
trouble  with  your  tractor. 

Keeping  your  tractor 

operating  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant  thing  these 
spring  months. 

That’s  why  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  get  Gulf’s  58- 
page  Tractor  Guide.  For 
it  has  charts  and  guides 
to  help  you  locate  and  fix  any  tractor 
troubles  that  come  up.  Helps  keep  your 
tractor  in  good  condition.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy,  today. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide.” 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Type  of  Tractor _ _ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Time  to  Start  Fighting  Flies  and  Other  Pests 

By  R.  W,  Duck 


★  Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk 
is  Quality  Milk 

PREMIUM 

ram 

FOR 

properly  cooled 

MILK 


Wfestinghouse 

MYkCoo/ers 


with  the  economical 

DROP-IN  UNIT 

Efficient  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers  cool  milk  to  50° 

or  lower  at  half  the  cost  of  cool¬ 
ing  with  ice.  Cools  milk  faster 
and  at  less  cost  than  the  average 
type  electric  milk  cooler. 

Economical,  Fast,  Forced 

Circulation  pumps  80  gallons 

of  cold  water  per  minute  over 
cooling  coils  and  cans. 

Dependable,  Trouble-Free, 
Drop-In  Unit  is  Hermetically- 

Sealed  .  .  .  free  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  Backed  by  the  famous 
5-Year  Guarantee  Plan. 

SEE  YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE  DEALER 

for  Further  details 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
Springfield  2,  Mass.  Dept.  RNY5 

riant*  in  25  Citia*  •  Off  lea*  Cv*rywh»r* 


There  are  so  many  new  insecticides 
appearing  on  the  market  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  scientist  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Since  the  commercial  advent  of 
DDT  a  few  years  ago,  many  new 
discoveries  for  killing  insects  have 
made  their  appearance.  Some  of 
these,  including  DDT,  have  some¬ 
times  been  too  enthusiastically  pro¬ 
moted,  and  their  proper  usage  and 
limitations  inadequately  presented. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  occasional 
disappointment;  in  other  cases  bad 
results  have  followed  improper 
usage.  However,  reputable  com¬ 
mercial  and  scientific  investigators 
are  constantly  conducting  tests  of 
these  products;  their  findings  and 
recommendations  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  before  using  insecticides 
on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  discoveries,  which  are  proving 


to  be  highly  effective  when  properly 
used,  include  benzene  hexachloride, 
chlordane,  chlorinated  camphene, 
TDE,  methoxychlor,  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  containing  pyre- 
thrum,  piperonyl  butoxide,  DDT  and 
rotenone. 

Fly  Control  on  the  Farm 

The  current  controversy  centering 
around  DDT  may  very  well  become 
academic  because  resistant  strains  of 
flies  are  fast  developing.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  possible,  if  this  trend  continues, 
that  the  killing  power  of  this  in¬ 
secticide  will  be  of  no  practical  value 
within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  DDT 
application  used  in  combination  with 
one  or  more  of  the  insecticides  just 
mentioned,  is  an  effective  method  of 
eliminating  breeding  places  of  stable 
flies.  However,  in  view  of  the  data 
presently  available  on  the  use  of 
DDT  sprays  in  the  interior  of  the 
barn,  it  would  be  best  to  concentrate 
on  applications  of  this  insecticide  to 
such  places  as  the  manure  pile,  the 
outside  base  of  the  silo,  and  other 
similar  places,  instead  of  using  it  as 
a  contact  or  an  interior  spray.  The 
directions  on  the  container  should  be 
carefully  followed  in  mixing  and 
applying  DDT  as  well  as  fill  other 
insecticides. 

Lice,  Tick  and  Mange  Controls 

Rotenone  is  an  effective  and  safe 
insecticide  to  use  on  cattle  to  kill  and 
prevent  lice.  It  should  be  applied 
along  the  back  and  under  the  fore 
and  hind  legs.  Tests  have  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  some  of  the  newer 
insecticides  including  benzene  hexa¬ 


chloride,  chlordane,  chlorinated 
camphene,  TDE,  and  methoxychlor 
are  effective  against  lice. 

The  best  known  treatment  at 
present  for  killing  and  controlling 
ticks  consists  of  applications  of 
benzene  hexachloride  at  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  approximately  0.25  per 
cent  combined  with  DDT  at  a  rate  of 
from  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent.  Ticks  vary 
more  in  their  life  cycles  and  de¬ 
grees  of  resistance  to  killing  agents 
than  other  skin  parasites,  and  there¬ 
fore  results  are  not  always  as  favor¬ 
able  as  with  other  pests.  4 

Mange  is  yielding  in  herd  tests  to 
a  single  treatment  with  benzene 
hexachloride,  using  as  low  a  concen¬ 
tration  as  one  and  two  -thirds  of  the 
wettable  BHC  powder  to  10  gallons 
of  water.  This  means  that  such  a 
spray  mixture  will  contain  0.13  per 
cent  of  the  gamma  isomer,  which  is 


the  active  killing  agent.  At  this 
strength  the  mange  mites  were  killed 
in  six  hours.  This  preparation  pro¬ 
duced  no  physical  discomfort  or 
other  injury  to  the  hogs  on  which  it 
was  applied.  The  musty  odor  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  chemical  disappeared 
within  two  days  from  the  hogs,  but 
two  weeks  elasped  before  it  was  gone 
from  the  building  where  the  animals 
had  been  sprayed.  Chlordane,  as  a 
mange  treatment,  appears  promising 
but  it  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  relative  to  its  possible  toxic 
effect  on  animals  so  treated. 

Controls  for  Sheep  Scab 

The  parasitic  mites  which  cause 
the  ailment  known  as  sheep  scab 
have  plagued  sheepmen  for  centu¬ 
ries.  This  trouble  has  been  one  of 
the  contributing  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
United  States.  When  sheep  become 
infested  with  these  parasites,  the 
mites  multiply  rapidly,  making  small 
wounds  in  the  skin  for  feeding 
purposes,  which  produce  itching,  ac¬ 
companied  by  inflammation  and  for¬ 
mation  of  scabs  from  the  exudations. 
Rubbing  and  biting  by  the  sheep 
makes  the  wool  loosen  and  fall  out 
over  extensive  areas,  especially  along 
the  sides  and  legs  of  the  infested 
animal. 

Until  recently  the  most  effective 
treatment  and  control  for  this 
trouble  has  been  through  the  use  of 
the  lime-sulfur-nicotine  dips.  This 
treatment  involved  dipping  the  sheep, 
shortly  after  shearing,  as  soon  as  any 
wounds  had  healed,  for  two  dippings 
at  intervals  of  from  10  to  14  days.  In 
dipping  sheep  it  is  better  to  separate 


the  ewes  and  lambs  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  injury  to  the  lambs.  While 
sheep  scab  is  highly  transmissable 
among  sheep  the  scab  mites  will  not 
infest  any  other  kind  of  animals 
except  goats.  Direct  contact  with  an 
infested  animal  is  usually  necessary 
to  produce  a  new  infestation.  The 
mites  are  more  active  and  prevalent 
during  the  Winter  and  in  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  of  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however, 
that  experimentally  sheep  scab  is 
now  being  controlled  on  farms  and 
ranches  by  one  dipping  in  a  solution 
composed  of  four  pounds  of  wettable 
benzene  hexachloride  (containing 
from  five  to  six  per  cent  of  the 
gamma  isomer)  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  This  concentration  has  been 
found  to  kill  all  mites  on  both  shorn 
and  unshorn  ewes,  bucks,  and  lambs. 

The  favorable  progress  being  made 
with  these  various  insecticides  is 
helpful  in  the  control  and  eradi¬ 
cation  of  external  animal  parasites. 
However,  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  as  to  their  possible  toxicity  to 
both  humans  and  domestic  animals. 
It  is  advisable  that  users  of  any  of  the 
newer  products  carefully  follow  the 
directions  which  come  with  them;  if 
there  is  any  doubt  concerning  their 
proper  application,  a  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted  before  spraying 
or  dusting  any  of  the  insecticide 
about  the  premises.  Fly  control 
should  be  started  early  to  kill  the 
early  crop  of  flies,  and  to  get  rid  of 
their  breeding  places. 


Lambs  Stopped  Growing 

I  have  a  few  lambs,  and  the  last 
two  months  they  do  not  seem  to 
grow.  I  keep  a  good  grade  of  hay 
before  them  and  also  feed  a  little 
corn  and  oat  grain  daily;  they  also 
have  granulated  salt  where  they  can 
get  it.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for 
a  growing  ration?  Also,  please  tell 
me  how  old  ewe  lambs  should  be 
before  they  are  bred?  j.  j.  m. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

The  feeds  used  for  these  lambs 
should  be  satisfactory  to  produce 
normal  growth  and  gains  provided 
they  are  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
corn  and  oat  grain  mixture  (both 
ingredients  to  be  used  in  about 
equal  amounts),  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  add  one  pound  of  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal  to  each  nine 
pounds  of  the  grain  mixture.  Hay 
should  be  supplied  twice  daily  in 
sufficient  amounts  so  that  they  will 
just  about  clean  it  up,  except  for  the 
coarser  part  which  can  be  used  for 
bedding.  With  the  grain  mixture 
suggested,  the  lambs  will  need  about 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
per  head  daily  to  keep  them  de¬ 
veloping  well. 

These  lambs  may  be  infested  with 
stomach  worms.  If  so,  that  would  be 
the  principal  reason  why  they  are 
not  growing  as  they  shbuld.  The  best 
worm  medicine  is  a  commercial 
preparation  containing  phenothia- 
zine,  of  which  there  are  many  good 
ones  on  the  market,  obtainable  at 
most  drug  stores.  If  they  are  not 
available  locally,  they  can  be  ordered 
as  desired  by  writing  direct  to  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  keep  a  prepared  com- 
cercial  mixture  of  nine  parts  salt 
and  one  part  of  phenothiazine  be¬ 
fore  the  lambs,  as  well  as  the  other 
sheep,  at  all  times. 

If  ewe  lambs  are  dropped  in  the 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring  and  are 
well  grown,  they  can  be  bred  the 
following  Fall.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  successful  sheepmen  usual¬ 
ly  prefer  to  keep  them  over  until  the 
following  Fall  at  which  time  they 
are  from  14  to  18  months  old.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Dorset,  Tunis 
and  some  strains  of  the  fine  wool 
sheep,  other  breeds  and  types  will 
take  the  ram  only  in  the  Fall,  usu¬ 
ally  beginning  with  the  first  frosty 
nights. 


Previously  Recommended,  Now  Questionable 

Until  some  findings  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  were 
brought  to  light  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  type  of  DDT  barn  spraying  was 
a  recommended  practice.  Now,  while  not  specifically  prohibited  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  caution  is  recommended  in  the  use  of  DDT 
sprays  in  any  manner  in  or  about  dairy  barns. 
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SHORTHORNS 


ANNUAL  SALE 

New  England  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Eastern  New  York  Breeders  Cooperating 

ALL  FEMALES  40  HEAD 

Cows,  Bred  Heifers,  Open  Heifers, 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  breed  that  is 
crowing  faster  than  any  other  breed  in 
the  country.  The  demand  for  the  right 
kind  of  foundation  stock  exceeds  the 
supply-  This  is  Your  Opportunity. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  28th— 1:00  P.M. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Ground,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  FROM 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Manager 
Dalton,  Massachusetts 


milking  shorthorn  sale 

entire  dispersal. 

Russ  Perry  Herd,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
4  Days  After  the  N.  E.  Sale 

33  HEAP  33 


Two  Top  Herd  Sires.  Cows,  Bred  Heifers, 
Open  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Where  Can  I  Get  Foundation  Stock? 
THIS  SALE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

Wed.,  June  1st  —  1:00  P.  M. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Grounds — Hartland,  Vermont 

CATALOGUES  FROM 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Manager 
Dalton,  Massachusetts 


_  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

M  SHORTHORNS,  foundation  trio-pair  heifers  &  bull 

calf.  $450.  GREENLAWN  FARM,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


NEW  ENGLAND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS 
UNFITTED  SALE 
Saturday,  May  21,  19,49 

40  HEIFERS  40 

BOTH  OPEN  AND  BRED 

4  BULLS  4 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 
For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write 

PROF.  W.  A.  COWAN 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 


WIN  WITH  THE 
MODERN  BREED 


Angus  cattle  rank  first  as  producers 
of  superior  beef.  Winning  three 
times  as  many  interbreed  grand 
championships  at  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  as  all  other  breeds  com¬ 
bined,  the  Angus  record  includes  41 
grand  champion  carcasses  in  43  shows.  For  Information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES  IN  U.  S.  A. 
REGISTERED  -  STOCK  -  COWS 
HEIFERS  —  YOUNG  BULLS 
1  Mo.  to  6  Mo.  Old.  SENSIBLE  PRICES. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

WHITEHOUSE,  NEW  JERSEY 


ANGUS  YEARLING  BULLS 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified.  Magic  Master, 
Pride  Eric  and  Barbara  Comeller  Breeding. 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm.  East  Earl,  Route  I,  Penna. 


GUERNSEYS 


rnrr  "breeding 

rt\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
541  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE  :  BULL  Bom  Jan.  6,  1948 

A  grandson  of  Foremost  Peacemaker.  Dam  made 
12229  M  618  F  Sr.  3  in  305  days.  From  a  great  cow 
family,  Sire,  a  son  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta,  now 
has  8  daughters  on  test  making  records  averaging 
better  than  their  dams.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
Pedigrees  with  complete  information  on  request. 
3ARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Ssnithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

EASTLEIGH  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

HEIFER  and  BULL  CALVES  Usually  Available 

MAY  ROSE  SEQUEL  BREEDING 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  BANGS  VACCINATED 
Framingham  Centre,  ,  Massachusetts 


GOATS 


£  Sa'*:  Pure  Bred  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS, 

2  YEARLING  DDES.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT 
_RM>  LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

’  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - 

ARTHUB  kill  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 

«MTYucGOi!T  JOURNAL  —  INTRODUCTORY  SIX 
UNTHS  $1.00.  COLUMBIA  21,  MISSOURI 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

DEALER  PRESSURE  FAILS 

According  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  258-g  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law,  milk  dealers  must  file 
verified  reports  of  their  operations, 
as  and  when  required  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  Assemblyman  Willard  C. 
Drumm,  Columbia  County,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  amend  Section  258-g 
so  as  to  permit  dealers  to  file  un¬ 
verified  reports.  Similar  bills  have 
been  introduced  before,  but  received 
scant  attention.  This  year,  however, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  milk  dealers’  asso¬ 
ciation  to  obtain  passage  of  the 
Drumm  bill.  The  Assembly  did  ap¬ 
prove  the  measure,  but  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sen.  Gilbert  Seelye, 
Saratoga  County,  refused  to  approve 
it. 

Milk  dealers’  insistence  on  this 
legislation  is  puzzling.  The  reason 
given  is  that  verification  requires 
signatures  before  a  notary  public 
which  often  entails  delay  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Considering  the  countless 
number  of  dealer  reports  that  have 
been  found  to  be  incorrect  and  false, 
the  small  protection  afforded  by 
verification  should  be  retained.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee’s  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Drumm  bill  was  in 
the  public  interest. 


MILK  LICENSE  BILL  VETOED 

On  the  ground  that  it  was  poorly 
drafted  legislation.  Governor  Dewey 
has  vetoed  the  Demo  Bill  which 
would  have  curtailed  the  arbitrary 
milk  licensing  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  March,  1949, 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.43  $.1155 


Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  4.80  .102 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.76  .101 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.64  .0987 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op....  4.64  .0987 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op ......  4.36  .0927 

Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  4.32  .0919 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.28  .091 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.275  .0909 

Bovina  Centre .  4.275  .0909 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.265  .0907 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.25  .0904 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.25  .0904 

Cohocton  Creameries ....  4.25  .0904 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.25  .0904 

Hose  Lake  Dairies .  4.25  .0904 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.24  .09 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.14  .088 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  eo-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.25; 
Buffalo  $4.49;  Kochester  $4.69. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . $4.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds .  2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley .  1.50 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  ;30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


HOLSTEINS 


SHANGRI-LA  [FARMS  AUCTION 
Saturday,  May  14,  1949 
52  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  52 

(Entire  Milking  Herd  Selling) 
Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  mastitis  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy. 
At  the  farm  near  ANCRAM,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

18  miles  southeast  of  Hudson. 

Excellent  production  records,  nearly  all  above  400 
lb.  fat  and  several  over  500  lb.  fat,  2  time  milk¬ 
ing,  All  home  raised,  officially  classified  for 
type  with  high  rating.  Good  ages. 

35  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  CiALF  HEIFERS 
Herd  Sire  sells  by  famous  COMMANDER,  POSCH. 
Majority  due  to  freshen  in  the  Fail.  A  genuine 
outstanding  herd  in  beautiful  condition. 
Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon.  Look  them  over  anytime. 
M.  D.  SAFAN1E,  Owner,  ANCRAM.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 


REGISTERED  HEREF0RDSI.°l! 

YEARLING  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 
MEDINA  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 

HORNED  and  POLLED  YEARLING  BULLS  and 
OPEN  HEIFERS;  also  a  few  Cows  with  Calves. 
Registered  and  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  Herd. 
GREYMOOR  FARM 

CANAAN,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  2-2581 


Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES^ 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  2-yr.  old  heifers 
some  with  young  calves.  Vaccinated,  ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  HEREFORD  HERD  SIRE,  Four  Years. 

RESERVE  CHAMPION  ITHACA  1946. 
MAURICE  ELWELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

Year  old.  Registered.  Bang’s  vaccinated.  Very  gentle. 
Blocky.  Excellent  herd-sire  and  show  possibilities. 

A.  G.  ISAACS,  JR.,  CLARKS  SUMMIT,  PENNA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD -TESTED, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


For  Sale:  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS'  BULL, 

Active  Acres  Royal  Baronet.  Two  years.  Son  of 
Dolores  Forest  Farms  and  Privet’s  Royal  toe’s 
Hill.  Grandson  of  Jane’s  Royal  and  Blankies 
Baronet  Walhalla.  Pedigree  on  request. 

GRAHAM  CAREY,  BENSON,  VERMONT 


DOGS 


A  HIGH  CLASS  COWDOG 

English  Shepherd,  trained  to  work  on  any  kind  of 
stock  or  poultry;  this  female  is  very  smart,  kind  and 
obedient.  Also  her  litter  of  six  top  pups. 

Also  Registered  Collies.  Pure  white  female  bred.  Blue 
Merle  female  bred.  Golden  Honey  due  in  season,  cheap. 
White  Collie  Puppies  reduced  in  priee.  Self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  please.  V.  M.  Kirk,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES.  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Stamp  appreciated. 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Bridgebampton,  L.  I. 


PREBRED  COCKE  K  PEPS  AND  DOGS, 
ti on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  PUPPIES  —  Scottish  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Irish  Setters.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  BLACK  SCOTTIE  KENNEL - 

FOUR  MATRONS,  ONE  BRED,  ONE  MALE. 
ORA  WEED,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPSv  Rough  coatee,  mostly  sable  and 
white.  Hereford  Ranch  raised,  knowing  kind.  $35- $45. 
L.  COWDEN,  FREOONIA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


COONHOUND  PUPSs  purebred,  long-eared.  Black  and 
Tan,  $25  a  pair.  Reg.  Airedale,  male,  2  yrs.  $29.  All 
shipped  on  approval.  A.  P.  Whiteleather,  Bowie,  Md. 


-  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - - 

Born  March  25th;  priced  at  6  to  8  weeks,  $25.00 
SAM  S.  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  N.  H. 


Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  "ZSTSSTifr 


CIvanfvaHrl  f _ From  heel  drivers.  Art  o  nr 

snepnera  rups  «nM„.  DeK»ibjBn«uonx.T, 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCBEST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  Female  Pups.  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Healthy. 
$25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  4,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  Pups  for  cattle  dogs,  males  $15; 
females  $19.  GREENLAWN  FARM,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLfiR,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  - 

Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks.  Beady  market  for 
meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  describing  leading 
breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding,  marketing.  By 
America’s  Largest  Rabbit  Association.  19  cents. 

American  Assn.,  23  AR&.CBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2>/2  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 

Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RECORD  OF  PRODUCTION  WH.  NEW  ZEALANDS 
will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best  in 
rabbits.  Information  free.  R.  O.  P.  RABBITRY, 
WILLARD  ST.,  LEOMINSTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS  - - 

BRED  DOES,  BUCKS.  YOUNG  STOCK,  PEDIGREED 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


FLEM.  GIANTS  —  2  months,  about  4  lbs-  $5.50  pair. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Offering  two  Registered  Dorset  Yearling  Rams  sired 
by  Cornell’s  champion  Major.  HEATHER  GLEN 
FARM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J.  or  Plaza  3-5688 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Largest  New  England  Breeder  of  Registered  and  Grade 
Shetland  Ponies.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  Warner,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


_ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF 

6-7  wks.  old  $19.00  each 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.75  each 
10  wks.  extras  $11.50  each 

Chester-Vorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  X.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated  and  selected. 
Connecticut  orders  gladly  filled  with  vaccinated  pigs 
at  85c  extra.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Thursday 
by  Railway  Express. 


500  RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester 
cross,  few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6-8  weeks  $10;  8-9  weeks  $11;  9-10  weeks  $12. 
12  weeks  started  shoats,  $15  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order.  YORKSHIRE- 
CHESTER  BOARS  for  service,  50-75  lbs.  $25  :  85-100 
lbs.  $35;  125-150  lbs.  $50.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75o  extra  if 
desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS, 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire 'and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75e  extra  if  desired. 

WulfpP  I  11V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

*¥  dllCI  LUX)  WOBURN,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


SOWS,  BOARS,  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 

Raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  Sales  List. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  See’y-Treas.,  R.  D.  I,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


-REGISTERED  DlIROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSV ILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Pure  Bred  Chester  White 

Large  type,  hardy.  Spring  Pigs  from  -large  litters. 
More  Pounds  for  Less  Feed. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS 

301  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Spring  pigs 
either  sex.  Unrelated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

FALL  GILTS  —  SPRING  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS. 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  SPRING  PIGS,  either 
sex,  unrelated,  best  bloodlines.  CARRENE  FARM, 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Fall  Boar  Pigs  from  winning  herd  at  1948  Pennsylvania 
State  Hampshire  Show.  Improved  bloodlines.  Double 
treated.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 

EAST  EARL,  Route  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  — 

Yearling  rams,  well  grown,  true-type  Hampshire  rams 
from  excellent  breeding  stock.  $75  each.  Write 
E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES:  8-10  week  pigs,  either 
sex  $18.  to  $20.  Inoculation  $1.  extra.  A  few  bred  sows 

at  $IOO.  LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  —  Mischief  Maker  lit* 
and  Nuerest  Breeding.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction. 
DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  ALSO  BLACK  PIGS 
100  Head.  Service  Boars,  Sows,  Ready  to  Ship. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  XL  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  w 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES  - 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  GILTS  PLUS  OUTSTANDING 
CANADIAN  BRED  GILTS  DUE  IN  APRIL. 

GARNER  R.  KELLEY,  NORTH  BANGOR,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  BRED  SOWS  and  GILTS; 
Open  GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS.  Top  Breeding. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS— America’s  high  winning  herd 
1948,  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

-  Registered  Berkshires  - 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Epochs  Admiral.  These  are 
exceptionally  fine  swine  from  large  litters  and  first  prize 
dams,  excellent  breeding  stock,  $50  ea.  at  weanling  age, 
vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemmoragic  septicaemia. 

Write  E.l.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms, Hyde  Park, N.Y. 


Reg.  Berkshire  service  Boars  &  Spring  Pigs  soon  ready 
to  ship.  Renowned  breeding.  Priced  Reasonable. 

Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  R.0,2,  Mercer,  Pat  S.  V.Dilley.Mgr. 


T  A  lU  WADTRC  weeks  old 

*  rmlw*  ww  A  113  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


Reg.  Essex,  Tamworth,  Yorkshire,  0IC,  Duroe,  Chester, 
Hampshire,  Poland  China,  Hereford,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Dorset  Sheep.  Everhart  Farms.  Kearneysviile,  W.  Va. 
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CONVENIENCE 

cleansing _ 


awspjsi 


Nothing  like  it  previously  available! 

Works  on  an  entirely  new  principle — 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  on 
hundreds  of  dairy  farms. 


WHAT  IT  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU: 


This  new  Conde'  Milker  Washer  fills  the 
long-felt  need  for  a  quick,  easy,  yet  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  clean  milking  machines.  It  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  the  first  year  in 
time  saved  alone,  but  more  important,  it 
prevents  costly  milkstone,  reduces  bacteria 
count,  and  thus  avoids  inspection_troubles 
and  reduced  milk  checks. 

This  Conde'  Milker  Washer  cleans  any 
make  of  milker  in  less  than  half  the  usual 
time.  Cool  or  warm  water  and  bactericidal 
detergent  under  forced  circulation  reach 
every  part  of  the  milker  touched  by  milk, 
also  clean  the  stanchion  air  hose  —  quickly, 
automatically.  Simply  attach  milkers  (1  or 
2  units  at  once),  plug  in,  and  go  about  other 
chores.  In  5  to  10  minutes  the  washing  is 
completed,  milkers  are  cleaner,  completely 
sanitary.  There’s  no  taking  apart,  scrubbing, 
or  reassembling.  It’s  as  easy  as  that! 

Don’t  wait  any  longer  to  learn  what  this 
washer  can  do  for  you  —  see  your  Conde' 
dealer  today  or  write  us  for  folder  — 
“How  to  Save  $365  a  Year.” 


Conde  Vacuum  Supplier 


Can  be  used  with  any  make 
milker.  It  is  a  unit  of  the 
“World’s  Finest  Milking 
Equipment”  and  so  guaran¬ 
teed. 


1.  SAVE  TIME  AND  WORK 

2.  CLEAN  ANY  MILKER  BETTER, 
WITH  COOL  OR  WARM  WATER 

3.  INCREASE  LIFE  OF  RUBBER 
PARTS 

4.  PREVENT  COSTLY  MILKSTONE 

5.  LOWER  BACTERIA  COUNT 

6.  HELP  AVOID  INSPECTION 
TROUBLES— INCREASE  MILK 
CHECKS 


EXTRA  VALUE 

(LotuLe. 
MILKER 


The  milker  that 
is  easy  on  your 
valuable  cows  — 
keeps  them  com¬ 
fortable,  content¬ 
ed  —  doesn’t  pro¬ 
voke  mastitis!  Al¬ 
ways  dependable,  famous  for 
lines  —  above  all  famous  for 
COMFORT.  See  your  Conde  dealer  or 
write  us  for  folder  “The  Conde  Milker.” 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING  EQUIPMENT 


/9  J  ,  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
( Co  ft  die  Sherrill,  New  York 


The  Dairy  Farmer’s  friend 


Efficient,  easy-to-mix,  economical 
bactericide.  Protects  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  helps  maintain  best  sani¬ 
tation  for  highest  quality  milk  and 
top  prices.  Write  for  folder. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


Don't  neglect 


AMAZING 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  MILKING  MACHINES 

THE  ANDERSON 


Automatic 

STALL  COCK 


SORE  TEATS 


Easy  to  insert 
Stay  in  Teat 


. . .  protect  them 
with  Dr.  Naylor 
Sulfathiazoie  Medicated 
TEAT  DILATORS 

When  injured,  scab,  cut,  or 
bruised  teats  threaten  loss  of  a 
profitable  milk  producer  —  use  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  medi¬ 
cated  surgical  dressings  for  the  teat 
canal  to  combat  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  healing.  Soft,  absorbent — keep 
teat  open  in  natural  shape — en¬ 
courage  a  normal  milk  flow.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  At  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  postpaid  from  H.  W.  Naylor 
Co.,  Morris  7,  New  York.  Write  for 
complete  catalog.  Large  pkg  5 1.00 
45  Dilators 
Trial  Package  50c 

16  Dilators 


Medicated  Teat  Dilators 


FANS  —  For  Hay  and  Grain  Drying.  Built  for  farm 
use.  Free  literature.  WAYNE  R.  WYANT. 

122  SHERIDAN  SQUARE,  PITTSBURGH  6,  PA. 


The  Vacuum  Does  It! 
Simple!  Fast!  Clean!  Filters  Air! 
Keeps  line  clean!  Costs  Little! 
Free  Trial!  Fully  Guaranteed! 

Write  for  information  and  price 


ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Milker  Units,  Vacuum  Pumps, 
Drinking  Bowls,  and  Dairy  Equipment 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


DEHORN  CALVES 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  "button”; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-foilow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog.  72  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering. 

c.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  72  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  VI. 
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May  7,  1949 


Comments  on  Mastitis 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the 
excellent  article,  “When  Mastitis 
Strikes,”  which  you .  wrote  for  the 
April  2  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  feel  you  covered  the 
subject  in  a  most  able  manner.  It  is 
most  apparent  that  you  are  entirely 
aware  of  the  serious  economic  loss 
that  results  from  the  loss  of  cows 
and  milk  as  a  result  of  bovine 
mastitis. 

Articles,  such  as  yours,  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  a  dairy 
farmer  more  conscious  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  disease,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  dairy  farmers  can,  if  they 
wish,  do  something  in  aiding  them¬ 
selves  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
bovine  mastitis.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  your  comments  on 
mastitis  control  from  the  herd 

management  angle.  That,  probably,  is 
the  'first  and  most  important  control 
measure.  In  our  work,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New  York  State 

Mastitis  Research  and  Control  Pro¬ 

gram,  we  find  that  dairy  farmers  who 
practice  good  herd  management  and 
good  sanitation  have  much  better 
success  in  controlling  the  disease 
than  those  who  pay  no  attention  to 
these  factors. 

Another  very  good  point  empha¬ 
sized  by  you  is  that  of  the  need  of 
early  diagnosis.  We  find  that  the 
dairyman  who  takes  steps  to  obtain 
an  early  diagnosis  of  mastitis  troubles 
in  his  herd  has  much  less  difficulty 
eliminating  the  seriously  infected 
cases  from  his  herd  than  does  the 
dairyman  who  pays  no  attention  to 
a  cow  until  her  udder  is  so  badly 
damaged  that  she  is  often  beyond 
hope. 

We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  treatments,  particularly 
newer  treatments.  Many  of  these 
prove  to  be  effective  when  properly 
used  and  if  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  selection  of  the  cow. 
When  the  udder  is  not  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  treatment  usually  results  favor¬ 
ably.  For  the  cow,  where  the  gland¬ 
ular  tissue  of  the  udder  is  very  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  and  the  udder 
secretions  are  definitely  abormal, 
treatment  frequently  is  of  little  avail. 

Another  point  which  we  are  ob¬ 
serving  in  regard  to  treatment  is 
that  treatment  without  good  preven¬ 
tive  measures  is  of  little  avail.  This 
causes  us  to  wonder  if  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  considerable  sums  of  money 
are  being  wasted  by  dairy  farmers 
through  treatment  of  cows  where  no 
lasting  results  can  be  expected,  owing 
to  the  constant  spread  of  infection 
resulting  from  poor  sanitation. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
recognition  you  gave  the  New  York 
State  Mastitis  Control  and  Research 
Program,  and  for  the  information 
pertaining  to  the  location  of  the  field 
laboratories.  Information,  such  as 
this,  published  in  a  farm  paper  with* 
the  wide  circulation  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  cannot  help  but  in¬ 
form  people  over  a  wide  area  as  to 
what  New  York  State  is  attempting 
to  do  in  learning  more  about  how  to 
combat  this  very  serious  bovine 
disease.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges 


Continuous  Barn  Feeding 

Would  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a 
dairy  cow  feeding  program  which  is 
suitable  for  cattle  continuously  kept 
in  the  barn?  w.  t. 

When  cows  are  kept  continuously 
stanchioned  in  the  barn,  they  should 


receive,  in  addition  to  proper 
amounts  of  feed,  all  needed  vitamins 
and  minerals. 

The  first  and  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  their  roughage,  es¬ 
pecially  the  hay,  be  of  the  very  best 
quality,  preferably  a  legume.  This 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  bf  hay  and  three  pounds  of 
silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  If  silage  is  not  available,  they 
should  receive  two  pounds  of  hay  for 
the  bodyweight  mentioned.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  roughage,  the  cows 
should  receive  one  pound  of  a  good 
concentrate  mixture  for  each  three 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced 
daily.  For  milk  of  four  per  cent  and 
higher,  grain  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  each  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily, 
or  even  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
for  the  higher  testing  milk.  Dur¬ 
ing  good  weather  it  is  very  important 
that  the  cows  receive  some  direct 
sunlight;  this  will  supply  needed 
vitamin  D  and  beneficial  light  rays 
from  the  sun.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  let  them  out  for  a  few  hours 
daily  in  a  small  lot.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  it  is  still  possible  to  keep 
them  in  goo$  physical  condition  by 
regularly  fortifying  their  feed  with 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplements. 
During  the  Summer  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  and  feed  some  green 
growing  herbage  as  a  soiling  crop; 
this  should  be  cut  and  fed  fresh 
daily.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  would 
also  be  advisable  to  supply  them 
regularly  with  some  of  the  various 
forms  of  commercial  vitamin  con¬ 
centrates.  For  dairy  cattle  it  is  best 
to  use  irradiated  yeast  instead  of  cod 
liver  oil  because  the  continuous  use 
of  fish  oils  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  cattle,  as  well 
as  on  their  milk  production.  They 
should  have  constant  access  to  salt 
as  desired  and,  in  addition,  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture;  or,  if 
preferred,  a  home  mixed  combin¬ 
ation  of  iodized  stock  salt  one  part, 
ground  limestone  two  parts,  and 
steamed  bone  meal  two  parts. 

When  a  legume  hay  is  fed  a  14  to 
16  per  cent  concentrate  feed  is 
sufficiently  high  for  protein  but, 
when  all  mixed  hay  or  timothy  is 
used,  a  20  to  24  per  cent  concentrate 
feed  would  be  better. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  7  —  Angus  Sale,  Brandywine 
Angus  Breeders,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  7  —  Hereford  Consignment 
Skle,  Annual  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  7  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Sanger- 
dale  Farms  Annual,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

May  7  —  Ayrshire  Reduction  Sale, 
Tom  Norman  Herd,  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York. 

May  7  —  Holstein  Bred  Heifer 
Classic  Sale,  New  England  Assn., 
Springfield,  Mass.  *■” 

May  11  —  Holstein  Sale,  New 
Jersey  State,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  12  —  Shorthorn  Sale,  Scotch 
and  Polled;  Pa.  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Butler,  Pa. 

May  18  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Eastern 
Consignment,  Glenburnie  Farms, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  18  —  Guernsey  Sale,  4-H  Club 
and  F.  F.  A.  Heifers,  Glenburnie 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  19  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  19  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  75th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Penna. 


Warren  Brockway ,  Milo,  Maine  (right),  looks  over  his  Jerseys  and  his  good 
stand  of  mixed  grasses  in  late  September  of  last  year.  Mr.  Brockway  is  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  1949  New  England  Green  Pastures  Contest,  entries  for 
which  closed  on  May  1.  At  the  left  is  Richard  F.  Talbot ,  dairy  specialist  at 

the  University  of  Maine. 
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There  is  considerable  confusion 
about  whether  the  Brannan  program 
is  something  entirely  new,  or  all  old 
stuff.  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
author  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948,  claims  that  his  act  forms  the 
basis  for  almost  all  Brannan  propo¬ 
sals,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Brannan  plan  involves  more  regi¬ 
mentation  of  farmers. 

There  is  a  difference  in  approach. 
The  Aiken  bill  gives  as  its  purpose 
the  maintaining  of  total  farm  income. 
Brannan’s  plan  carries  this  purpose 
in  its  mechanics.  The  Brannan  plan 
spells  out  authorities  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  which  the  Aiken 
bill  provides  only  in  general  terms. 

One  thing  is  very  clear.  Congress 
did  not  know  what  it  was  passing 
when  it  passed  the  Aiken  bill.  Not 
one  congressman  in  10  knew  that  the 
1948  Act  contains  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support 
prices  by  direct  subsidies  to  farmers, 
or  in  almost  any  other  way  he 
chooses.  Not  one  congressman  in  20 
knew  that  the  1948  Act  afforded 
effective  price  supports  only  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  would  accept  complete 
government  dictation.  The  main 
difference  between  the  Brannan  plan 
and  the  Aiken  bill  is  that  the 
Brannan  plan  spells  out  these  powers 
definitely,  where  the  Aiken  bill  pro¬ 
vides  them  through  general  language. 

The  most  important  thing  the 
Brannan  program  will  definitely  do 
is  to  focus  attention  on  Federal  con¬ 
trol  over  agriculture.  There  is  no  way 
to  make  price  supports  work  without 
government  control  of  some  sort.  The 
higher  the  price  supports,  the  greater 
the  government  control. 

The  introduction  of  Brannan’s  pro¬ 
gram  may  and  probably  will  stimu¬ 
late  some  thought  along  these  lines. 
Farmers,  themselves,  should  decide 
how  much  they  want  in  the  way  of 
price  supports — and,  most  important, 
how  much  of  their  freedom  to  plan 
their  own  crops  they  are  willing  to 
surrender. 

There  are  other  failings  of  present, 
past,  and  1950  programs  which 
Brannan  has  recognized  and  tried  to 
correct.  Price  supports  have  favored 
large  farms  more  than  small  farms. 
They  have  discriminated  against  pro¬ 
ducers  of  perishables.  They  have  re¬ 
warded  the  growing  of  soil-depleting 
crops,  while  lending  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  soil-building  dairy  and  live¬ 
stock  farming.  Aside  from  the  large 
farm-small  farm  problem  (Brannan 
had  a  plan  for  limiting  supports  to 
the  first  $26,000  of  production  on  any 
one  farm,  but  receded  under 
questioning.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  limit  could  not  be  observed  when 
restrictions  are  in  effect,  and  this 
would  kill  that  part  of  his  plan), 
Brannan  appears  to  offer  answers  to 
all  these  faults. 

Even  while  opposing  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  many  legislators  will  try  to 
correct  these  faults  in  other  ways. 
If  they  do  not,  then  Brannan  has 
drawn  strength  from  their  failure. 

*  $  $  $  $ 

Lending  strength  to  the  plea  for 
the  program  is  the  certainty  that  this 
year’s  support  program  will  cost  a 
great  deal.  This  will  serve  to  quiet 
some  fears  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  which  Rep.  August  H. 
Andresen  (R.,  Minn.)  has  estimated 
will  cost  from  five  billion  to  15 
billion  dollars  annually,  and  which 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  has 
estimated  will  cost  six  billion  dollars 
annually. 

The  government  is  presently 
spending  one  million  dollars  each 
working  day  to  support  potatoes,  and 
this  year’s  crop  is  largely  still  un- 
planted.  It  is  believed  that  price 
support  operations  will  begin  on  pork 
within  a  month,  and  that  the  cost 
will  reach  $75  million.  Milk  will  be 
expensive  to  support  under  a  newly 
announced  support  program.  Wheat 
Props  will  run  into  fabulous  amounts 
this  year. 

Brannan  has  made  two  shrewd 
Proves  in  pushing  his  program.  He 
released  a  statement  on  the  wasteful 
^48  potato  operations,  in  which  he 
offered  figures  showing  price  support 
costs  per  participating  farm 


amounted  to  $6,157.  1,854  New  York 
State  potato  growers  sold  potatoes 
to  the  government,  and  payments  to 
each  of  them  averaged  $13,169.  34 
Rhode  Island  growers  averaged 
$23,206;  170  in  Massachusetts  $12,229; 
4,503  in  Maine  $9,825;  61  in  Vermont 
$7,689;  32  in  New  Hampshire  $7,719; 
930  in  New  Jersey  $13,405;  and  in 
Pennsylvania  596  farmers  averaged 
$5,931. 

Brannan  makes  the  point  that  tak¬ 
ing  potatoes  off  the  market  for  these 
growers  raises  the  market  for  non¬ 
complying  growers.  Thus  he  is  actu¬ 
ally  supporting  prices  for  everybody. 
He  says  that  direct  subsidies  would 
be  infinitely  cheaper  to  the  Treasury, 
and  would  raise  potato  consump¬ 
tion  by  allowing  market  prices  to 
fall. 

A  second  shrewd  move  was  to  ask 
for  the  subsidy  powers  under  the 
Aiken  bill  to  be  moved  up  so  that 
he  can  pay  direct  subsidies  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pork  and  milk  this  year. 
This  dramatized  the  fact  that 
Brannan  is  not  asking  for  anything 
new  in  his  subsidy  proposal;  that  the 
power  is  contained  in  the  Aiken  bill, 
and  he  will  have  it  in  1950  in  any 
case. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  no  question  that  the  whole 
question  of  price  supports  should  be 
opened  for  re-examination. 

The  battle  appears  to  be  between 
the  Brannan  proposals  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  Actually, 
what  is  needed  is  a  careful  review  of 
all  laws  on  the  books.  What  do  we 
want  in  the  way  of  price  supports? 
How  can  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
past  programs?  It  might  be  better  to 
write  some  entirely  new  legislation. 

***** 

Democrats  may  soon  be  in  trouble 
about  some  of  their  campaign  talk. 

Much  was  made  last  Fall  about  the 
action  of  the  80th  Congress  in  re¬ 
moving  power  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  acquire  storage 
facilities.  The  81st  Congress,  with 
half  this  session  gone,  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  restore  that  authority  and,  un¬ 
less  action  comes  on  bills  temporarily 
stalled  in  both  Houses,  the  majority 
party  will  be  in  the  soup.  It  takes 
time  to  build  storage  facilities,  the 
weeks  are  passing  and  the  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  huge  grain  surpluses  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  real.  If  the 
weather  holds,  the  Winter  wheat  crop 
will  be  well  over  a  billion  bushels,  a 
new  all-time  record;  and  it  will  be 
added  to  a  good  carryover.  Farmers’ 
intentions  are  for  large  Spring  wheat 
acreages. 

The  corn  picture  promises  more  of 
the  same.  Farmers’  intentions,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  USD  A,  are  to  plant  only 
1.6  per  cent  less  acreages  to  the  crop 
than  the  acreages  which  last  year 
produced  an  all-time  record  yield. 
Actually,  even  the  1.6  per  cent  cut 
will  likely  not  occur  unless  weather 
during  the  planting  season  is  un¬ 
favorable. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  USDA  to  underplay  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  1949  corn  crop,  probably 
mixed  up  with  lack  of  action  so  far 
in  Congress  on  storage  facilities. 
Many  people  within  the  Department 
do  not  agree  with  the  official  acreage 
estimates.  They  feel  for  the  most  part 
that  good  weather  would  result  in 
acreages  actually  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year’s  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  last  year  of  certain 
90  per  cent  price  supports. 

USDA  has  been  silent,  except  as 
to  an  estimate  of  acreages,  but  the 
fact  is  that  more  fertilizers  will  be 
used  this  year  and  more  hybrids  will 
be  planted.  Average  weather  should 
result  in  over  three  billion  bushels; 
good  weather,  probably  3.4  billion 
bushels;  ideal  weather  such  as  last 
year’s  could  produce  a  crop  of  3.7  or 
3.8  billion  bushels. 

A  minor  mystery  was  why,  with  a 
700  million  bushel  carryover, \  USDA 
set  its  acreage  goal  as  high  as  86 
million  acres,  practically  the  same  as 
in  record-breaking  1948.  As  it  is, 
even  a  disaster  season  should  provide 
enough  corn  for  all  possible  needs, 
because  that  700  million  bushel 
(Continued  on  Page  355) 


Double  Barrel  Protection 

against 

HmtN  NuNceK' 

Improved,  well  fertilized  pastures;  good  roughage  and  free  access  field 
boxes  filled  and  \ept  filled  with  Near’s  MinRaltone,  are  twTo  time- 
tested  ways  to  protect  stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" —  Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health ,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  fed  year  round  by  a  combination  of  the  Free 
Access,  Hand  Feeding,  or  Pre-Mixing  methods  protects  all  livestock 
from  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Free  Access  Feed¬ 
ing  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  for  stock  health  and  profits. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  isw  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yea* AfiUH s/ 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 

Z 

| 

— - - T 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone  1 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


IggN  ;  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

iSll  jU  HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


FARMERS 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  spare 
rooms?  Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to 
your  summer.  Earn  $1500  or  more.  Ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  city  folk  who  want  to 
spend  their  vacations  with  you.  Write  for 
details  of  our  plan,  which  is  approved 
by  the  National  Grange. 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  18,  NEW  YORK 


NAILS  $8.00 

150  POUND  KEG  FARMERS  MIXED.  F.  O.  B. 
HERE.  SORRY  NO  C.O.D.  SPECIAL  SALE  — 
ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

2  KEGS  For  $15. SO  4  KEGS  For  $29.  OO 

R.E.FOX 

31  CROYDEN  ST.,  MALVERNE,  N.  Y. 


Only 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  trac¬ 
tors.  Costs  too  little  to  do  with¬ 
out.  Has  the  toughness  and 


strength  of  a  team  9f  mules.  Over  4,000  in  use.  With  ease, 
low  operating  cost,  it  plows,  discs,  harrows,  mows,  plants, 
cultivates  etc.  Weighs  nearly  1,000  lbs.  and  has  Bull-Dog 
traction.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  Write  for  FREE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-977  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


What  exclusive  features 


A  Harder  Silo,  and  only  a  Harder,  gives 
you  exclusive  features  of  design, 
strength  and  convenience.  Take,  for 
example,  the  sturdy  Harder  Hinged 
Door  Front.  It  has  a  continuous  opening 
front,  thus  permitting  removal  of  ensilage 
from  any  level.  And  that’s  just  one  of 
the  many  exclusive  Harder  features. 

Why  not  plan  to  inspect  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO  soon?  Meanwhile, 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  illustrated  descriptive  material 
about  all  the  exclusive  features  in  a 
HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO.  They’re 
iyery  important  to  you !  Compare ! 


HARDER  5HO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  R,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 
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Costs  'Half  as  Much 
as  the  Milk  you  feed 


At  last!  ^ A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk — over  98% 
milk  serum  solids.  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need — at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  1,000  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 


ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK— Just  one 
kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin  •  San  Francisco,  California 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
as  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


More  Milk  .  .  .  less  work,  with  this 
famous  Globe  “Grand  Champion,”  and 
it’s  “Rhythm”  Milking  action. 

•  Hand  Portable  •  Power  Unit  on  Pail 

•  No  Pipe  Lines  •  No  Installations 

•  Easy  to  Clean 

•  I -2-3-4  Natural  Milking  Rhythm 

•  Positive,  Gear-Driven  Pulsator 


U.S.  6c  Foreign  Patents  Pending 


Cows  like  Globe’s  smooth,  easy,  natural  Rhythm  .  .  .  faster  let  down  .  .  . 
more  Milk  .  .  .  less  work.  Mail  coupon  today  for  free  illustrated  jdrcular. 


•  BACK  SAVER  MILK  COOLER  • 

Just  S-L-I-D-E  in  those  heavy  mijk  cans.  No  back-breaking  lifting, 
no  unhandy  hoists  needed.  Open  the  door,  slide  in  the  cans,  that’s 
all.  Automatic  refrigeration  .  .  .  automatic  icy-spray  control.  Gleam¬ 
ing  aluminum  and  stainless  steel.  Available  in  2-4-6-8-10-12  can 
sizes.  Meets  Grade  A  Milk  requirements.  Check  coupon 
NOW.  _ 


MAIL  TODAY! 


Dealer  inquiries  Invited 


Globe  Milker  Co.,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  N.  Y.  549 
Send  free  circular  on  Globe  Grand  Champion  Milker. 

N  A  M  15  «...  — •«,«..««  — .  , 

ADDRESS . . . . . 

Also  send  information  on  □  Milk  Coolers 
□  Water  Heater  □  Wash  Tanks  □  Can  Racks 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Dairymen  attending  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assn,  of  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
operatives  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  had  the  first  group  preview 
of  the  new  dairy  breeding  research 
center  which  they  are  helping  to 
finance.  Five  artificial  breeding 
centrals  in  the  State  have  given 
$34,500  to  furnish  the  center  which 
is  being  constructed  with  a  $95,000 
grant  from  the  1947  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Association  reelected  all 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
are  Albert  E.  Madigan,  Towanda, 
Bradford  County,  president;  Leon  M. 
Musser,  Lewisburg,  Union  County 
vice-pres.;  and  J.  Lewis  Williams, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  secy.- 
treas.  The  Fall  meeting  will  be  held 
October  13  and  14  at  Allentown,  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farm¬ 
ers  as  host. 

R.  H.  Olmstead,  in  charge  of  dairy 
extension,  reported  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  is  now  available  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  67  counties,  and  in  all 
communities  with  a  concentration  of 
dairy  cows.  Three  additonal  counties 
were  organized  during  the  year  — 
Venango,  Armstrong,  and  Bedford, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  local 
units  to  48.  President  Madigan  re¬ 
ported  the  brucellosis  control  pro¬ 
gram  recently  drawn  up  for  the  State 
jointly  by  dairy  and  beef  cattle  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  promises  to  be  the  best 
approach  yet  made  to  this  (Bang’s 
disease)  problem. 


Selected  from  eight  nominees, 
William  S.  Lefes,  Sharpsville,  Mercer 
County,  has  been  named  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  4-H  delegate  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Pro¬ 
ject.  He  will  spend  five  months,  June 
to  November,  in  Switzerland  to  help 
promote  good  will  and  better  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 

Son  of  naturalized  Greek  parents, 
Lefes  speaks  Greek  and  German 
fluently,  as  well  as  English.  He  has 
assisted  his  father,  Stelio  Lefes,  on 
their  120-acre  dairy  farm,  and  has 
been  attending  Thiel  College  at 
Greenville,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  junior  class.  For  nine  years  a 
member  of  4-H,  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  club  three  years,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Senior  Extension. 

Chosen  as  alternate,  Miss  Elaine  C. 
Serfass,  Palmerton,  Carbon  County, 
will  go  should  Lefes  be  unable  to  fill 
the  assignment.  Miss  Serfass,  18  year 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery 
Serfass,  also  active  in  4-H,  is  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Gettsyburg  College. 


Kenneth  Christenson.  Lemoyne,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Garber,  Carlisle. 


W.  Robert  Bodine,  Elkins  Park, 
Montgomery  County,  will  manage  the 
annual  Dairy  Expositon  to  be  held 
May  7  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  by  School  of  Agriculture 
students.  Clyde  Wilson,  Westfield, 
Tioga  County,  is  his  assistant.  Breed 
managers  are:  Ayrshire,  Robert 
McKowen,  Apollo.  Allegheny  County; 
Brown  Swiss,  Ralph  Anderson,  Ems- 
worth,  Allegheny  County;  Guernsey, 
Arthur  Yeatman,  Avondale,  Chester 
County;  Jersey,  Hervey  Painter, 
Elverson,  Chester  County. 


Launching  what  they  refer  to  as 
their  own  Little  Marshall  Plan,  Ag. 
students  at  Penn  State  College  are 
engaging  in  foreign  aid.  The  Poultry 
Club  on  the  campus  has  sent  3,000 
baby  chicks  to  Mexico.  The  Dendro- 
logical  Society  is  exchanging  forest 
tree  seeds  with  students  in  Germany, 
while  the  Horticulture  Club  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  send  vegetable  seeds  to 
students  in  Hohenheim  University, 
Germany,  oldest  agricultural  school 
in  the  world. 


James  Berry,  of  Plumer,  Venango 
County,  was  one  of  six  directors 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  Others  are: 
Ralph  Handley,  Meadville,  and  Orso 
S.  Burnham,  Jr.,  Conneautville,  both 
Crawford  County;  Bruce  Batchelor, 
Edinboro,  and  John  Brooks,  Erie, 
both  Erie  County,  and  Robert  Scott, 
of  Bear  Lake,  Warren  County. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Faust,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  have  been  indicted  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
violating  the  postal  laws  to  defraud 
Texas  turkey  egg  producers.  The 
Fausts  operate  a  large  chicken  and 
turkey  hatchery  and  were  indicted 
for  allegedly  cheating  turkey  egg 
producers  by  claiming  the  eggs  were 
damaged  or  spoiled  en  route.  The 
Fausts  have  pleaded  innocent  to  the 
charges  and  are  free  under  $1,000 
bail  pending  trial  in  June  before  a 
U.  S.  District  Court. 


The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Harrisburg  has  recent¬ 
ly  defeated  by  a  vote  of  97  to  84  a 
bill  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  bushel 
on  all  apples  produced  in  the  State. 
The  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  growers  so 
as  to  create  a  fund  to  promote 
Pennsylvania  apples  in  competition 
with  those  from  other  States. 


C.  E.  Peter^Port  Matilda,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  Centre 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive;  and  E.  E.  Hess,  State  College, 
as  secy.  J.  H.  Blain  Rumberger, 
Warriors  Mark,  was  chosen  vice- 
pres.;  and  Epley  White,  Belief onte, 
treas.  Peters,  Hess,  and  J.  J.  Markle, 
State  College,  were  named  directors. 
Ralph  Lusse,  Centre  Hall,  was  elected 
representative  to  the  central,  First 
Pennsylvania  ABC  at  Lewisburg,  and 
three  were  chosen  members  of  central 
bull  committees.  They  are  Walter 
Hackman,  Rebersburg,  Jersey;  Fred 
Davidson.  Warriors  Mark,  Guernsey, 
and  Peters,  Holstein. 

Dorothy  Fields,  New  Cumberland, 
Cumberland  County,  high  school 
senior,  has  been  declared  champion 
cherry  pie  baker  for  her  county  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cherry  Growers  Assn.  Judges 
were  Dr.  J.  N.  Davids,  Carlisle; 


Eight  young  Dutch  farmers  will 
spend  part  of  the  Summer  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms.  They  are  among  33 
from  the  Netherlands  who  will  live 
and  work  with  American  farm  fami¬ 
lies  to  study  modern  farm  mechani¬ 
zation  and  improved  farm  practices. 
Their  visit  is  a  project  worked  out 
by  EC  A  (Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration)  and  the  Netherlands 
Government.  All  arrived  "early  last 
month  and  will  stay  until  November 
1.  Four  will  be  stationed  until  August 
1  with  these  Pennsylvania  farmers: 
Walter  L.  Shank,  Lancaster,  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  Edward  W.  Newlin, 
Grantville,  Dauphin  County;  Elwood 
Rothermel,  Klingerstown,  Schuylkill 
County,  and  Leroy  Troxell,  Trexler- 
town,  Lehigh  County.  These  four  will 
then  go  to  Maine  for  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  and  four  others  who 
are  spending  the  first  period  in  that 
State  will  come  to  Pennsylvania  for 
the  last  three  months.  t.  h.  w. 


Recently  elected  officers  of  Pennsylvania  Assn,  of  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
operatives  for  1949  are  left  to  right:  Leon  M.  Musser,  Lewisburg,  union 
County,  vice-pres.;  J.  Lewis  Williams,  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  secy- 
treas.,  and  Albert  E.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Bradford  County,  pres. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


A.  V.  M.  A.  Issues  Warning 
on  Thyroprotein 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  recently  called  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  care  in  use  of  the 
widely-discussed  thyroid  stimulants 
for  dairy  cattle.  It  points  out  that 
thyroid  stimulants,  such  as  thyro¬ 
protein,  apparently  can  be  fed  in 
limited  amounts  for  short  periods 
without  causing  permanent  ill 
effects  in  most,  cows,  but  that  ex¬ 
tended  feeding  of  these  drugs  is 
likely  to  be  harmful. 

Thyroprotein  has  been  used  with 
some  success  to  increase  individual 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  by 
stimulating  feed  consumption  and 
also  by  causing  the  animal  to  use  up 
part  of  its  store  of  body  fat.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  thyroprotein 
interferes  with  the  general  body 
metabolism.  Investigators  say  that 
better  feeding,  management,  and 
standard  disease  control  measures 
are  safer  ways  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  illustrate  the  long-range  risks 
of  thyroprotein,  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  cited 
several  cases  in  an  experimental  herd 
of  seven  purebred  dairy  cows.  Three 
cows  developed  mastitis.  One  suff¬ 
ered  such  strong  reactions  in  her 
respiratory  rate,  heart  beat  and  body 
temperature  that  she  never  recov¬ 
ered  and  had  to  be  sold.  Two  de¬ 
veloped  ovarian  cysts  that  inter¬ 
fered  with  reproduction.  All  seven 
cows  lost  weight. 


Coat  Color  and  High  Test 

I  have  heard  that  Holsteins  carry¬ 
ing  considerable  black  color,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  white  markings,  are 
higher  testing  for  butterfat  than  cows 
with  less  black  color  markings  in 
their  coat  pattern.  What  are  the  facts 
about  this  matter?  e.  b. 

Records  show  that  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  correlation  between  color 
markings  and  butterfat  test,  either 
with  Holsteins  or  any  other  breed  of 
cattle.  As  one  instance  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Holstein  cow  Knollwood 
Rag  Apple  Bertha,  holder  of  the  New 
York  State  butterfat  test  for  senior 
four-year-olds,  has  an  average  test 
of  4.7  per  cent  butterfat  for  her 
official  record  of  959.1  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  365  days,  3X  milkings 
daily.  (Picture  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1949, 
shows  her  to  be  predominately  white.) 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  a 
heavy  yellow  skin  secretion  fre¬ 
quently  indicates  a  good  producer 
and  a  comparatively  high  tester  as 
compared  with  cows  of  the  same 
breed  which  have  less  yellow  color 
and  small  skin  secretion. 


Lard  and  Bacon  Type  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  so-called  lard  and  bacon 
types  of  hogs.  Why  they  are  classi¬ 
fied  this  way?  a.  m.  l. 

The  breeds  of  hogs  are  classified 
for  type  as  being  either  lard  or 
bacon.  The  markets  of  the  United 
States  prefer  fat  hogs  which  belong 
to  the  lard  breeds  and  types,  largely 
because  of  their  deeper  and  better 
filled  hams.  Farmers  therefore  have 
principally  bred  hogs  of  this  kind. 
However,  the  main  reason  that  lard 
type  hogs  are  to  be  found  on  most 


American  farms  is  that  corn  is  the 
principal  grain  raised.  Corn  is  a 
fattening  feed  par  excellence,  and 
when  hogs  of  bacon  type  are  raised 
and  fattened  on  it  for  a  few  gener¬ 
ations,  they  tend  to  become  about 
the  same  for  conformation  and  finish 
as  the  lard  breeds.  However,  the  old 
type,  chuffy,  comparatively  small 
and  quick  maturing  lard  type  hog 
has  lost  its  popularity,  because  of  the 
decline  in  lard  demand  and  price, 
and  they  did  not  produce  or  raise 
many  pigs.  Lard  hogs,  therefore, 
during  recent  years,  have  been 
selectively  bred  so  that  they  are  now 
later  maturing,  larger,  more  framy, 
and  consequently  farrow  and  raise 
larger  litters.  When  fattened,  hogs  of 
this  new  type  develop  a  carcass 
which  carries  considerable  lean 
throughout,  especially  in  the  bacon 
piece. 


Drying  off  Persistent  Milker 

Would  like  a  little  advice  from  you 
on  how  to  dry  off  a  persistent  milker. 
One  of  my  cows  keeps  giving  a  quart 
or  twov  of  milk  right  up  to  the  time 
she  calves.  Is  is-best  to  dry  her  off, 
and  if  so  how?  w.  p. 

It  is  best  to  dry  off  cows  for  six 
weeks  or  so  before  they  are  due  to 
calf.  Many  consider  that  an  eight- 
weeks  dry  period  is  even  better  for 
the  cow,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
over  her  lifetime  she  will  give  more 
total  milk  at  less  feed  cost  than  cows 
which  are  milked  up  closer  to  calving 
time.  In  addition  most  cows  that  are 
milked  too  close  to  calving  time  often 
have  a  comparatively  high  bacteria 
count.  In  herds  that  are  troubled  with 
a  high  count,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  consider  this  as  a  possible  factor. 

Tests  at  several  of  the  State  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  plan  is  to  take  away  the 
grain  feed  from  the  cow  to  be  dried 
off,  reduce  her  water  and  hay  about 
half,  allow  no  salt  for  a  few  days, 
feed  only  dry  roughage.  Milk  her 
clean  and  then  stop  milking;  the 
udder  will  congest  some  but  will  soon 
subside  from  resorption  of  the  milk. 
A  careful  check  has  shown  no  udder 
injury  from  this  procedure;  in  fact, 
in  some  herds  this  method  of  drying 
off  cows  has  frequently  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  udder  troubles,  t 


Feed  for  Pregnant  Gilts 

Please  give  me  some  different  feed 
mixtures  using  barley,  corn  and  oats, 
alone  and  in  combination,  with  any 
needed  high  protein  feeds,  for  my 
pregnant  gilts  on  pasture.  T.  m.  t. 

If  your  pregnant  gilts  are  on  good 
legume  pasture,  they  will  need  only 
relatively  small  amounts  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  to  supplement  their  grain. 
It  would  be  best  to  hand  feed  them, 
giving  them  just  enough  so  that  they 
do  no*  get  too  fat;  this  will  also  lower 
their  feed  cost.  Ground  corn  93 
pounds  and  seven  pounds  of  a  high 
protein  feed,  such  as  tankage  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  is  good.  This  can  be 
varied  using  either  equal  parts  corn 
and  oats,  or  corn  and  barley,  or  equal 
parts  barley  and  oats,  or  any  other 
such  combination  according  to  avail¬ 
ability.  All  these  grains  are  best  fed 
ground  to  gilts,  in  the  ratio  to  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  as  mentioned.  Keep  salt 
and  a  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  before  the  gilts  at  all  times. 


On  New  England  farms  oxen  are  often  used  to  good  advantage;  they  are 
sturdy ,  reliable  and  economical  for  the  many  rugged  operations  required. 
This  impressive  group  of  oxen  were  trained  and  developed  by  their  owffer, 
Sherwood  C.  Meigs  (foreground) ,  on  his  156  acre  general  farm  near  Madi- 
son,  New  Haven  County,  Conn.;  he  is  assisted  by  Ellis  Buell  (rear).  The 
attractive  old  farm  home  has  housed  several  generations  of  the  Meigs  family. 


NOW!— 3  BRAND  NEW 
DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 


Provide  Automatic 


THE  OE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


THE  OE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


As  a  result  of  its  55  years  of  leadership  in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  milking  machines,  De  Laval  presents  three  exclusively  new  De  Laval  Milkers 
which  provide  automatic  control  of  milking  at  every  vital  point  for  more  milk, 
better  milk,  better  herd  health,  more  profit. 

The  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  and  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed- 
,  way  are  now  identical  except  for  method  of  pulsation  control.  The  new  De 
Laval  Sterling  Speedette  is  especially  designed  for  the  small  herd  owner  to 
end  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking  —  from  one  to  ten  cows. 


See  These  Wonderful  New  De  Laval  Milkers  Today! 
iyMc.Hl.CK  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


NEW  "FULL-FLO"  TEAT  CUPS 

One-piece  liner;  takes  and  stays  in  correct 
position  on  teat  throughout  entire  milking 
...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 


CORRECT  VACUUM 

Correct,  uniform  vacuum  for  best  milking 
automatically  maintained  at  all  times 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 


UNIFORM  PULSATIONS 

Magnetically  controlled  in  Magnetic  Speedway 
— cannot  vary.  Precise  control  by  2-moving- 
part  pneumatic  pulsator  in  Sterling  Speedway 
...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 


NEW  “CONTROL-AIR"  PULSATOR 

Air  metered  through  pulsator  of  new  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  provides  new  gentle  pulsation 
action  comfortable  to  cow 

...CONTROLLED  MILKING! 


. . .  AND  MANY  OTHERS  SUCH  AS  THE  NEW  STAINLESS  STEEL 
"SANI-CONTROL"  PAIL  WITH  RUGGED  DOUBLE  BOTTOM. 


THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  SPEEDETTE 

Especially  Designed 
for  the  Man  Who 
Milks  Ten  Cows 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation. 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 

— quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  STANDARD 
OE  LAVAL  STERLING 
4  SPEED  WAT  UNIT 

— for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


or  Less! 

The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speed¬ 
ette  is  designed  especially  for  the 
man  milking.  10  cows  or  less.  Your 
pocketbook  can  afford  it— and  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  it!  It  will 
save  up  to  68  full  working  days  a 
year  on  a  10-cow  herd,  save  you 
countless  steps,  do  the  milking  in 
half  the  time  and  produce  more  and 
cleaner  milk  for  you.  See  it  today! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

145  Broadway,  New  York  6 
427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
61  Beole  Sf.,  San  Francisco  5,  CaL 


I 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  40-T 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on :  ■ 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  I 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Starling  Speedway  Milker  ■ 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Starling  Speedette  Milker  9 

Name 


I 


Town. 


RFD 


Slata 
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A  GOOD  PROFIT 

for  your  treasury  in  Church,  Grange,  Legion,  Garden 
Club  or  other  local  organization,  can  be  made  by 
selling  “PERSONALITY”  engraved  Rural  Mailbox 
Nameplates  —  a  popular,  established  product.  It  will 
also  improve  the  appearance  of  your  locality.  Organi¬ 
zations  are  invited  to  write  for  details  of  our  plan. 
BECKER  ENGRAVERS,  103  Lafayette  St,  New  York 


WHITE  CUIDTQ  Expertly  tailored  of  fine 
TT  III  1  £>  OmlVlO  Sanforized  broadcloth,  227 
threads  per  square  inch.  Regular  collar  attached, 
pocket,  full  cut.  New  low  price  3  for  $8.75.  6  for 
$17.00,  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Plantation  Shirt  Co.,  Box  414,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  TREMENDOUS  DE¬ 
MAND.  MARKETING  SERVICES.  WRITE  MISSION 
HILL  GARDENS,  BOX  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


GRAIN 

Leather 

SHOES 


Army 
Garrison 
Type 


Pair  Plus 
^0  Postage 

Made  from  genuine  army  russet  double  tanned 
upper  leather  —  not  cheap  split  leather  imitations. 
These  long-wearing  work  shoes  are  surplus  from 
the  stock  of  one  of  New  England's  leading  shoe 
manufacturers  and  normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 

Heavy  composition  outsole  plus  heavy  oak  leather 
middle  sole  are  nailed  and  stitched  to  the  upper 
for  maximum  wear.  Extra  heavy  inner  sole. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
"■■■■■■■'USE  COUPON"*""**"' 

REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  CO. 

471  Mi(J  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Send  $4.25  (includes  mailing) 

Money  Order  □  Check  □  C.O.D  □ 

My  size  Is . 

Name  . . 

ST.  or  R.  P.  D . 

TOWN 

or  CITY . .  STATE . 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


PARACHUTES.  WHITE  HEAVY  NYLON  OR  PURE 
SILK.  Brand  New.  65  Sq.  yards  of  material  plus  5,000 
feet  of  nylon  crochet  cord:  $15.95.  SIX  PARACHUTE 
PANELS  (16  sq.  yards):  $4.95.  Free  Instruction 
Patterns  included.  AMERICAN  AGENCY, 

799-R  Broadway.  New  York  3,  New  York 


-  RESTORE  DULL  FURNITURE  - 

QUICKLY,  EASILY.  8  OZ.  LUSTRE  POLISH 

85c  postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

COACH  HOUSE,  WEST  BARNSTABLE,  MASS. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
IV2  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Every  Country  Family  will  get 
Pleasure  and  Profit  from  joining 


—the  best  in  country  reading” 

Helpful,  factual,  entertaining  books  .  .  .  informative 
guides  to  better  farming  and  modern  country  living  .  .  . 
selected  by  our  Board  of  agricultural  editors  and  teachers. 


#t£  ^  fhm  BOMS  BOOKS 


GIVEN  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE  WHEN  YOU  JOIN! 


Not  only  do  you  get  any  one  of  our  3  Bonus  Books  at  no  extra  cost 
when  you  join,  but  you  also  get  a  DOUBLE  bonus  of  one  more  book 
later  for  every  four  you  buy.  Over  30  selections  ...  all  at  special 
Country  Book  Club  prices.  Join  TODAY! 


BONUS  ®  ] 

“COUNTRYMAN’S 
COOKBOOK" 


BONUS  ® 
"LAND  FOR 
THE  FAMILY 


BONUS  © 
"SHOPWORK 
ON  THE  FARM 


Haydn  S.  Pearson 
worth  $3.00 

500  Old-Time  Recipes  from 
Country  Kitchens  .  .  .  spiced 
with  droll  observations  by 
one  of  America’s  best-known 
country  authors — and  cooks! 


Gustafson,  et  al. 
worth  $4.00 

How  to  get  the  most  profit¬ 
able  returns  from  farming 
and  country  living.  Written 
by  4  teachers  from  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Mack  M.  Jones 
worth  $3.50 

100-and-l  money-saving  ideas 
for  farm  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  maintenance  of 
your  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Working  illustrations. 


1,  “GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM" 

by  Elliott  Merrick  "  $3.50 

A  revelation  of  what  country  living  can  really  mean 
to  ypu — in  personal  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  terms.  A  simply  and  beautifully  told  story. 
An  unforgettable  reading  experience  for  the  entire 
family. 


2.  “THE  FARMER’S  HANDBOOK" 

by  John  M.  White  .  $4.95 

First  complete  handbook  of  accurate  answers  to 
every  farm  problem — taxes,  mortgages,  operating 
budgets,  animal  and  crop  production,  etc. 

3.  “THE  SQUIRES  CAN  TAKE  IT" 


sent  monthly  with  complete 
listing  of  oil  club  book  selec¬ 
tions  and  interesting  reviews! 


CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THESE 


"country  booiTclub" 

P.O.  Box  37,  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  COUNTRY 
BOOK  CLUB.  I  agree  to  buy  4  books  during  a 
:  full  year's  membership,  including  the  book  I  am 
\  now  selecting. 

f  My  first  selection  is  . . Fill  in  No. 

■  I  am  enclosing  Check  □  M.  O-D  for  $ . . . . 

We  Pay  Postage. 

Please  send  me  FREE  GIFT  BOOR  #A  #B  #C 


PLEASE.  PRINT  Circle  One  ’ 

Name- . . . . . . . . 

Address. . . . . . . . . . . 

City . . . . .Zone . . . State . 


"»  —  A  Guide  for  City  Farmers 

by  Ladd  Haystead  $3.50 

I  A  witty  take-off  on  America’s 
I  "Moneyed  Folk"  who  leave  the  city 

•  for  the  country’s  bliss  (and  blisters) 

!  4.  “MACHINES  FOR  THE  FARM, 

RANCH,  AND  PLANTATION" 
i  by  Turner  ond  Johnson  $6.00 

*  Answer  to  your  day-to-day  and  long- 
range  farm  machinery  problems. 

|  5.  “NEW  HOUSES  FOR  OLD" 

by  Hawkins  and  Abbe  $4.95 
J  How  to  change  your  farm  house  into 
I  '  an  attractive,  efficient  home  —  at  a 
I  saving.  Including  conversion  plans 
j  and  home  repair  instructions. 


May  7,  1949 


Remembering  on  Mother's  Day 


She  always  seems  so  tied,  her  friends  would  say, 

She  never  has  a  chance  to  get  away; 

Home,  husband,  children,  church,  and  all, 

Keep  her  forever  at  their  beck  and  call. 

But,  she  confides,  with  laughter  in  her  eyes: 

Home  on  the  farm  is  where  my  pleasure  lies; 

Just  to  be  needed  is  more  sweet  to  me 

Than  any  freedom  in  the  world  could  be. 

New  Hampshire  —  Ada  S.  Tucker 


Raised  Flower  Coffee  Cake  is  just  one  of  the  fine  hot  sweet  breads  made 
from  a  foundation  Sweet  Yeast  Dough;  recipes  are  given  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  article. 

Raised  Flower  Coffee  Cake 


A  hot  sweet  bread,  in  the  form  of 
this  Raised  Flower  Coffee  Cake,  is 
fine  for  a  Sunday  breakfast,  Satur¬ 
day  night  supper,  or  for  afternoon 
coffee.  Using  the  recipe  for  the 
Foundation  Sweet  Yeast  Dough, 
given  below,  the  Coffee  Cake  di¬ 
rections  follow.  This  Foundation 
Dough  can  well  serve  as  a  basis  for 
many  of  your  favorite  hot  bread  and 
roll  ideas. 

Foundation  Sweet  Yeast  Dough 

Ingredients:  Two  packages  yeast, 
compressed  or  dry  granular;  %  cup 
lukewarm  water;  1  cup  milk;  %  cup 
sugar;  5  cups  flour  (about);  2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  2  beaten  eggs;  %  cup 
butter;  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  or 
orange  rind. 

Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm  water. 
Scald  milk;  add  sugar  and  salt  to  the 
hot  milk;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  2 
cups  flour.  Mix  well.  Add  softened 
yeast,  eggs,  and  grated  rind.  Beat 
well.  Add  melted  butter.  Mix  well. 
Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  on  lightly  floured 
board  and  knead  until  smooth.  Place 
in  a  greased  bowl.  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  about  doubled  in  bulk. 


Punch  down.  Shape  tea  rings,  rolls, 
or  coffee  cakes.  Let  rise  until  doubled. 
Bake  in  a  preheated  moderate  oven 
(325  degrees  to  375  degrees  F.)  for 
20  to  30  minutes,  depending  on  the 
size.  This  will  make  two  12-inch  tea 
rings,  3%  dozen  rolls,  2  flower  coffee 
cakes,  or  2  pull-away  cakes. 

Raised  Flower  Coffee  Cake 

Use  %  recipe  Foundation  Sweet 
Yeast  Dough;  melted  butter;  cinna¬ 
mon-sugar  mixture;.,  confectioner’s 
sugar  frosting. 

When  the  foundation  sweet 
dough  is  light,  punch  it  down,  cover, 
and  let  stand  about  10  minutes.  Roll 
out  in  a  sheet.  Brush  with  melted 
butter.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon- 
sugar  mixture.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly 
roll.  Seal  edges;  cut  in  14  inch  slices. 
Lay  slices  against  side  of  pie  pan  in 
a  circle,  over-lapping  each  other 
about  %  of  the  way.  Make  a  second 
circle  and  continue  until  pan  is  filled. 
Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (325  degrees  to 
375  degrees  F.)  for  25  to  30  minutes. 
Cool.  Brush  lightly  with  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar  frosting. 


Thought  for  Today 

How  to  Make  a  Willow  Whistle 

Here  we  are  with  the  willow 
whistle,  as  promised  for  this  Spring. 
Many  readers  will  recall  the  relish 
with  which  a  number  of  contributors 
wrote  about  this  musical  pipe  of  their 
childhood  —  all  in  answer  to  a  small 
query  on  how  to  make  one.  Now  that 
sap  is  in  the  willow  once  again, 
W.  M.  S.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  gives  di¬ 
rections.  "I  still  remember  the 
technique,”  he  writes,  "although  it 
is  40  years  since  I  last  made  such  a 
whistle.”  The  gentleman  continues: 

"Select  a  young  smooth  willow 
whip,  the  greener  the  bark  the  better. 
Cut  out  a  section,  the  length  desired. 
Tap  the  bark  gently  and  persistently 
over  the  entire  area  with  the  flat 
handle  of  your  jack-knife,  until  the 
bark  is  completely  loose  enough  to 
slip  off,  in  an  unbroken  unit,  from 


the  wood.  Work  it  carefully. 

“Now  cut  off  a  short  piece  of  the 
wood  and  insert  it  in  the  bark  to 
plug  up  one  end  of  the  whistle.  Cut 
a  whistle  notch  in  the  bark  at  its 
other  end.  With  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  wood  cut  off  a 
mouthpiece  and  insert  it  into  the 
bark.  If  desired,  trilling  notes  can  be 
obtained  by  first  inserting  a  dried 
pea  into  the  whistle,  before  inserting 
the  ends.  The  whistle  should  now  be 
laid  away  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry 
out.  The  bark  will  shrink  as  it  dries, 
and  no  glue  will  be  needed.  Whistles 
thus  made  can  be  obtained  with 
different  pitch  and  tone  by  varying 
the  length  and  diameter,  etc. 

"I  hope  your  inquirer  will  have 
no  difficulty  but  gets  lots  of  fun  out 
of  making  these  whistles  that  gladden 
the  heart  of  childhood.”  w.  m.  s. 

General  Missionary  of  The  Church 
Mission  to  the  Deaf. 
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Latest  and  com¬ 


pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years!  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars  ;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
.Gloucester,  Mass, 


Gorton’s 

iamouA— 

SEa  FOODS 


A  century  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


Ell  MIC  DEVELOPED 
riLIT!*  &  ENLARGED 


'COIN 


Your  film  carefully  developed 
&  8  brilliant  JUMBO  PRINTS 
(double-size)  individually 
bound  in  attractive  POCKET- 
ALBUM.  Handy,  compact;  pre¬ 
serves  prints.  Easily  detached. 

12  exp.  404-16  exp.  504 
JUMBO  Re-prinfs-44  ea. 

—  FAST  SERVICE - 

Send  for  FREE  Mailers  and 
Price  list,  or  Mail  Film  to 


UMBO  PRINTS  NEW  HAVENJCONN. 


9x12  FELT  BASE  RUGS  $6.95 

Smooth,  gleaming,  heavy  enamel  surfaced 
rugs.  Floral  designs  in  rose,  tan,  blue, 
Srccn,  red  and  black.  Kitchen  designs  with 
white  backgrounds.  Also  in  9'xlO'  6", 
7  6"x9'  and  6'x9'.  We  pay  freight.  Free 

ca,aloe  FLOOROOF  CO. 

85  Lafayette  Ave.,  No.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


£  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used,  D  V"  C 

nard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  AJ  Vr  IV 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

,,  Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied, 
nest-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics, 
free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Flnd  Books. 

r  D  „  bay-psalm-book  company 

^•p.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


—  You  can  have  a  BEAUTIFUL  SOLID 
msT  ,  FLATWARE  SET  —  or  $120  in  cash  — 

Jot  operating  a  silverware  club  with  four  of 
friends.  They  save  20%  —  YOU  PAY  NOTHING. 
. sterling  is  endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Write 
<4TrCo?1.p.Iete  details — no  obligation.  SILVER  CREST 
=>*ERLING  CO.,  78  Kingsley  SL,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


°FV ELOPEO  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  i 
Sefui  esslSnal  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Ovemii 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N. 


w*-1  fanfold  PHOTOS 

!a.,y  Mail,  Boll  developed,  8  bit 
MaiTp  v  ln  Album  Form  all  for 

•"AIL-PIX,  box  7100,  ELKINS  P 


Be  Mistress,  Not  Slave, 

Of  Your  Kitchen 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

Not  of  the  farm  family  can  it  be 
said  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
really  the  cost  of  high  living.  Farm 
homemakers  are  not  spendthrifts,  not 
even  when  productive  acres  allow 
them  to  live  well.  But  if  we  accept 
the  idea  that  government  regulation 
costs  money,  our  money;  that  if  does 
not  relieve  living  expenses  but 
aggravates  them,  then  our  next  sensi¬ 
ble  step  is  to  see  what  we  ourselves, 
as  farm  wives,  can  do  to  offset  the 
high  food  prices  we  deplore. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  food 
prices  have  tended  to  rise  steadily 
for  the  past  30  years  in  America. 
Five  basic  ones  are:  the  high  cost  of 
“servants”  (let  me  explain  that  be¬ 
low)  ;  the  high  cost  of  out-  of-season 
foods;  the  high  cost  of  expert  advice; 
the  high  cost  of  waste;  and  the  high 
cost  of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 

The  High  Cost  of  “Servants” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
the  rich  have  always  had  servants, 
but  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
middle  class  and  even  the  less 
privileged  classes  had  servants  as 
they  do  in  America  today.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  house  or  family 
servant,  but  to  the  servants  of  the 
public.  You  do  not  have  to  make 
room  in  your  home  for  them.  Still 
they  are  at  work,  just  as  much  as  if 
they  were  busy  in  your  kitchen.  Let 
me  illustrate  with  a  can  of  soup. 

Where  did  this  can  come  from? 
From  a  factory.  How  did  it  come  to 
be  in  the  factory?  The  mechanical 
men,  the  big  machines,  make  it 
possible  to  do  things  on  a  big  scale; 
and  these  big  machines  must  ,  be 
created  and  serviced.  But  there  are 
other  human  hands  actually  prepar¬ 
ing  this  food  for  canning,  hundreds 
of  hands.  Many  of  them  belong  to 
women.  It  is  these  women  who  are 
the  servants  I  first  mentioned:  they 
simply  work  in  the  factory  instead 
of  in  your  kitchen. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
ready  prepared  foods  include  in  their 
price  (along  with  the  wages  of  those 
who  grow,  transport  and  sell  the 
foods)  the  wages  paid  to  the  factory 
workers  who  process  them.  If  you 
can  take  the  raw  materials  and 
supply  this  labor  yourself,  you  can 
materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
food  on  your  table. 

For  some  women,  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  canned  food  is  justified. 
Mothers  of  little  children  have  their 
heads,  hearts  and  hands  full,  they 
often  find  that  ready  prepared  baoy 
foods,  and  other  bought  canned 
foods,  ease  the  time  and  energy  load, 
even  to  the  extent  of  economizing 
somewhere  else  to  pay  for  them. 
Some  mothers  make  articles  at  home 
which  they  sell  by  mail,  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  add  to  the  family  income. 
For  these  women  the  servants  of  the 
factory  may  add  to  the  income.  But 
in  the  main,  the  rule  holds  that  the 
use  of  ready  prepared  food  increases 
the  cost  of  living.  Each  homemaker 
must  decide  when  and  how  her  profit 
lies;  than  follow  that  way  of  thrift. 

Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  Maud? 

In  the  last  30  years  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  emancipating 
women  from  the  kitchen.  It  is  not 
a  call  to  “Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,”  for  that  has  always  been  a 
place  for  woman’s  skill  and  recre¬ 
ation.  The  call  I  refer  to  is  to  come  out 
into  almost  any  place  but  the  heart 
of  the  home.  I  often  wonder  if  that 
emancipation  has  not  been  overrated. 
Perhaps  many  women  would  be 
happier  in  the  kitchen  than  at  many 
movies,  club  meetings,  bridge  parties 
or  gossip  sessions,  if  they  were  really 
good  cooks.  Not  every  woman  likes 
to  cook;  it  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  we  all  like  to  do  what  we  can 
do  Well.  An  interest  in  good  food  and 
good  cooking  can  be  cultivated,  and 
experience  .gained,  so  that  disliked 
jobs  can  become  inspiring.  There  is 
a  rich  background  for  this  art. 

When  I  hear  that  often  repeated 
slogan:  “I  do  not  intend  to  be  a 
slave  to  my  kitchen!”,  I  say  to  my¬ 
self:  “Neither  do  I.  But  I  intend  to 
be  its  mistress.”  The  woman  who  ac¬ 
quires  skill  in  turning  more  or  less 
unprocessed  foods  into  a  diet  that  de¬ 
lights  the  palate  and  the  heart  of  her 
family  contributes  to  its  health  and 
spares  its  pocketbook.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  of  America 
today.  Who  could  wish  for  a  greater 
role?  (To  be  Continued.) 


1  I  ALWAYS  SET 

pleischmann's 

DRY  YEAST  r 


Wfiat  makes  women  happy 


SO  VOX — IT 
STAYS  STRONG 
SO  LONG 


ANP  BAKES  LIGHT 
EVERY  TIME 


SUCH  A  FAST 
RISERyT OO 


ALL  PURE 
YEAST  — 
NO  FILLER 
TO  SLOW 
IT  POWN 


YES  BECAUSE  ITS 

EXTRA-ACTIVE 


HEY!  Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy  on  your  pantry  shelf, 
No  refrigeration  needed — it's 
always  ready  to  use. 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 


offer  the  new  patented 


Keeps  valuables 
>(ft  safe,  clean  and  handy 

'  Here  are  the  overalls 
\  that  can  pay  for 
J  themselves  50  times 
'over  —  or  more  —  by 
^preventing  costly  losses. 
'  *  Note,  too:  these  overalls 

feature  extra  heavy  denim  for 
fr  long  wear . . .  graduated  custom 
sizes  for  proper  fit  and  comfort 
. . .  Sanforized  . . .  a  new  pair  free 
if  they  shrink.  Remember,  only 
Crown'and  Headlight  Overalls  are 
certified  for  quality  by  the  United 
States  Testing  Co.  Buy  a  pair 
of  Crown  or  Headlight  Overalls 
and  enjoy  the  convenience, 
comfort  and  protection  you  get 
only  in  these  garments. 
If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 

\  UNION  MADE 


TlMlQW  MAD? 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CROWN  -  HE  ADLI GHT 

ti ,  Ohio  m/W  /  M  m  Mm/  Son  Francisco,  California 

wvorre  Lylo  tries 


OVERALLS  •  TROUSERS  •  SHIRTS  •  JACKETS  •  TREE  CLIMBER  TOGS 


Perfected  for  Use  With  Robin  Hood  Flour 


robin  hood 


^nhoo";chV«.ooB 
1  water 
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*L/se  new  Robin  Hood  " Rolled  Dough "  Method  for  shaping  perfect  foaves  of  better  bread 


STEP  1.  With  rolling  pin,  roll  dough  out  to 
uniform  thickness,  stretching  by  hand  to  form 
rectangle  opproximately  9"  x  12".  Make  certain 
to  break  down  all  gas  bubbles  in  the  Outer  edge  of 
the  dough. 


STEP  2*  From  upper  edge,  roll  dough  toward 
you,  jelly  roll  fashion,  sealing  dough  with  heel  of 
hand  after  each  roll  of  dough.  (About  four  turns 
will  bring  you  to  last  seal).  Be  sure  to  seal  final 
seam  on  bottom  of  loaf. 


STEP  4*  Fold  sealed  ends  of  loaf  under,  using 
fingers,  as  shown  above.  Avoid  tearing  dough. 


STEP  J.  Seal  ends  of  the  loaf  by  using  the  side 
of  the  hand  to  get  thin  sealed  strip. 


STEP  6)  Proceed  in  usual  way  for  raising  and 
baking  ...  for  a  perfect  loaf  every  time! 


*TEP  5*  Place  shaped  loaf,  with  seam  side 
down,  in  well  greased  bread  pan. 


9  out  of  10  women  say  new 
Robin  Hood  "Rolled  Dough”  method 
gives  finest  bread  they  ever' baked 

•  Now!  Home  bread  baiting  easier  than  ever 
before — with  never-fail  results! 

9  out  of  10  women  who  have  tried  and  tested 
this  new,  amazingly  simple  Robin  Hood  "Rolled 
Dough”  Method  in  their  own  kitchens  say  just 
that.  Women  who  bake  bread  several  times  a 
week— women  who  had  never  baked  bread  be¬ 
fore  — all  agree  that  this  new  Robin  Hood  *  'Rolled 
Dough”  Method  is  easy,  gives  a  perfect  loaf 
every  time. 

With  this  new  method  you  get  a  loaf  of  bread 
that’s  bigger — looks  better — tastes  better  than 
any  other  home-baked  bread.  No  large  holes  in 
the  center  of  the  loaf — the  texture  is  tender  and 
even,  the  loaves  umformly  high  and  well  rounded. 

The  Robin  Hood  "Rolled  Dough”  Method 
was  originated,  developed  and  perfected  by  Rita 
Martin,  famous  home  economist,  for  use  with 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  You  cannot  get  the  same  per¬ 
fect  results  with  any  other  flour.  Only  Robin  Hood 
Flour  and  the  Robin  Hood  "Rolled  Dough” 
Method  together  can  produce  such  large,  uni¬ 
form  loaves.  That’s  because  Robin  Hood  is 
different— it’s  milled  from  the  finest  selected 
wheats  by  an  exclusive  milling  process  to  make 
your  baking  easy  and  successful. 

Use  the  recipe  for  Robin  Hood  White  Bread 
on  this  page— follow  the  easy  step-by-step  Robin 
Hood  "Rolled  Dough”  Method— and  we  guar¬ 
antee  you  will,  make  the  finest  loaf  of  bread  you 
have  ever  baked. 

Get  Robin  Hood  Flour  from  your  grocer  right 
away  and  try  this  new  way  to  make  better  bread. 


Copyright, 

International 
Milling  Company 
1949 

* 'America’s  Fastest  Growing  Flour” 
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Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

TNote:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 


Has  anyone  a  ball,  or  part  of  a  ball, 
of  No.  61  Ecru,  Art  B-54,  crochet 
cotton,  Clark’s  O.N.T.,  which  she  can¬ 
not  use?  I  want  to  finish  a  bedspread 
I  inherited,  which  was  started  10 
years  ago,  and  this  cotton  is  no 
longer  being  made.  I  need  12  balls, 
and  will  gladly  give  gladiolus  bulbs 
in  fair  exchange  for  the  amount  of 
cotton  you  may  be  able  to  send.  — 
h.  w.  l..  New  Jersey. 


Would  someone  like  to  exchange 
gold  band,  speciosum  rubrum,  or 
speciosum  album  lily  bulbs  for  my 
yellow,  pink,  and  rust  colored  chrys- 
antheumus,  or  other  perennials?  I 
would  also  like  a  yellow  African 
violet,  even  though  it  is  said  no 
yellows  are  known!  —  Mrs.  f.  d.  n., 
Ohio 


I  have  slips  of  Martha  Washington, 
pansy  and  scented  geraniums  to  ex¬ 
change  for  colored  leaves  or  unusual 
varieties  of  geraniums;  also  have 
double  Westport  begonia  to  exchange 
for  other  foliage  or  Calla  lily  be¬ 
gonias.  —  Mrs.  c.  s..  Conn. 

I  will  send  maple  sugar  for  old- 
fashioned  roses,  especially  moss  rose 
plants  or  slips,  and  for  bulbs  of  any 
kind,  especially  Ismene  (Peruvian 
daffodil).  —  Mrs.  m.  h.,  Vermont 


Will  exchange  my  pink,  white,  or 
purple  African  violets  for  a  red  one; 
and  red  or  pink  double  begonia  for  a 
yellow  one.  —  Mrs.  p.  m.  b.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  post  cards  of  New  York  to 
exchange  for  little  butter  “chips.”  — 
Mrs.  c.  w.  p..  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
interested  in  flowers,  good  books,  and 
sewing.  —  Mrs.  l.  r.  s.,  Penna. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  house 
plant  slips  for  gloxinia  leaves  or 
plants.  —  Mrs.  e.  b.  f.,  Vermont. 


The  Spring  Idea 
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2850  —  POPULAR  PRINCESS  dress;  so 
scallop  finish  gives  smooth  fit  from  should 
1°  n*;W  flaring  hemline.  Size  12-20;  36-46.  Si: 
36>  4%  yds.  35  in.  16c. 

.  E-’ISH  —  PETUNIA-PINEAPPLE  desif 
firf-  u  .  t3  inches,  to  crochet;  easi 
mshed  with  flower  edging.  Complete  ii 
structions.  lie. 

McrrSrf.RJNG  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  1948- 
NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 
nojy-EASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  AI 
„ Jltss>  style  and  size  numbers  plainly!  Ser 

the  rural  new-yorker,  3 

St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  Ci 
67c)entS  add  1c  4334  over  ^6c»  tax  0Vl 


...  Photo:  Wayne  A.  Ward,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

What  can  this  he?,  says  the  healthy  baby  whose  curiosity  grows  with  a 
strong  body  in  response  to  good  care  at  home.  With  Child  Health  Day  May 
1,  having  its  25 th  anniversary  this  year,  child  health  discussion  is  now  in 

full  swing. 


Visiting  Nurse  on  Child  Health 


May  1st  of  each  year  is  Child 
Health  Day  —  a  day  set  aside  by  our 
Government  for  observance  of  the 
value  to  our  nation  of  strong, 
happy  children.  This  year  celebrates 
its  25th  anniversary. 

Your  Visiting  Nurse  recently  at¬ 
tended  an  important  dinner  meeting 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  child  health. 
It  was  held  by  child  care  doctors 
(pediatricians),  members  of  The 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
The  reason  for  the  meeting’s  im¬ 
portance  was  that  there,  for  the  first 
time,  were  told  the  results  of  a  five- 
year  survey  just  completed  by  a 
group  of  these  doctors,  a  survey  of 
children’s  health  in  the  United 
States.  That  study  cost  over  a 
million  dollars  provided  by  private 
funds  and  organizations  interested  in 
the  present  and  the  future  of  our 
boys  and  girls  from  birth  to  the  age 
of  15  years.  It  is  during  those  first 
15  years  that  they  are  being  built 
bodily  for  healthy  citizens.  Our 
nation’s  welfare  depends  upon  their 
preparation  to  take  hold  and  carry 
on  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Are  American  children  receiving 
proper  health  care?  We  take  that  for 
granted,  do  we  not?  Well,  here  are 
some  startling  facts  which  this  five- 
year  study  showed,  quoted  as  they 
were  given  by  the  doctor-scientists: 

“During  World  War  II,  three 
babies  died  in  the  United  States  for 
every  American  soldier  killed.” 
Why?  The  doctors  declared  that  a 
large  percentage  of  them  might  have 
lived  “had  they  been  given  adequate 
care.”  Why  did  they  not  have  the 
care  which  they  needed?  Because  in 
so  “many  isolated  areas  life-saving 
facilities  are  not  avaliable.” 

How  may  this  need  be  met?  By 
hundreds  of  physicians  who  would 
be  willing  to  live  in  and  serve  iso¬ 
lated  districts.  We  all  know  some 
wonderful  doctors  who  cover  miles 
of  territory  serving  families  widely 
separated.  They  travel  over  back 
roads,  through  mud  or  ice  according 
to  the  season,  but  they  get  where 
they  are  needed.  And  they  save  lives. 

Now  that  transportation  has  be¬ 
come  easier  it  is  more  difficult  to 
get  enough  doctors  or  nurses  to 
settle  and  practice  in  rural  areas  than 
it  was  a  quarter  century  ago.  Here 
is  a  challenge  to  boys  and  girls  in 
rural  areas  who  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  country  doctors  and  nurses. 
No  young  persons  should  be  per¬ 
suaded  against  their  will  or,  incli¬ 
nation  or  aptitude,  to  enter  such  field 
of  service,  but  many  would  gladly  do 
so,  if  they  knew  the  need  and  were 
shown  the  way.  I  am  told  by  your 
Woman  and  Home  Editor  that  60 
high  school  girls  responded  to  an 
article  describing  upper  New  York 
State’s  Rural  Collegiate  Nursing 
Program,  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  January  15,  1949.  In 
each  case,  these  young  women 
showed  an  eagerness  to  enter  the 
field  of  rural  nursing. 

According  to  this  study  just  com¬ 


pleted,  “children  in  or  near  large 
cities  receive  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  care  given  by  physicians’  visits 
to  homes,  by  hospitals  and  other 
health  promoting  services.”  Yet  — 
“two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the 
United  States  live  in  isolated  rural 
areas  where  there  is  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  medical  and  health  super¬ 
vision.” 

These  doctors  advocated  the  “set¬ 
ting  up  of  more  demonstration  areas 
to  show  what  can  be  done  for  child 
health.”  The  question  is,  “Who  will 
finance  such  steps?”  But  to  us  the 
answer  seems  to  be  this:  “We  find 
funds  with  which  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  improvement  of  farm 
livestock:  are  farm  children  not  of 
equal  value?  And  of  just  as  much 
importance?” 

We  are  fully  aware  that  livestock 
improvement  is  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  income  to  the  farm  family,  so 
that  the  farm  family’s  children  may 
have  better  care  out  of  that  added 
income.  Nevertheless,  improvement 
of  health  conditions  for  rural  children 
is  vital  to  every  community,  however 
small,  however  limited  in  its  budget. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Ever  thought  of  squeezing  lemon 
juice  on  fish  before  frying  it?  It  helps 
kill  the  fishy  cooking  odor,  and  gives 
the  fish  a  different  taste  that  we  like 
in  our  family. 


New  Summer  Fashion  Book 
Sew  and  Save 


Sew  and  save  with  the  new  Summer 
Fashion  Book.  Over  150  pattern  designs  for 
all  sizes,  ages,  and  occasions.  The  season’s 
newest  styles  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  season’s  smartest  fabrics.  Cottons  galore, 
from  popular  go-everywhere  cap  sleeved 
casuals  to  gay  pretty  frocks  with  portrait 
necklines. 

You’ll  love  the  double-duty  outfits  —  sun- 
backs  with  cover-up  cape  or  jacket  for 
street  wear.  Airy  home  frocks  and  pinafores, 
vacation  togs,  play  clothes:  everything  for  a 
cool,  comfortable  and  fashion-right  Summer 
wardrobe. 

For  the  kiddies,  girls  and  juniors,  see  the 
array  of  clothes  for  play,  everyday  and  party 
wear. 

The  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  is  only 
15c  a  copy.  Order  yours  early.  For  safe  de¬ 
livery  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS.  Send  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
New  York. 


PAULSBORO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
FULLERTON  1,  PENNA. 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  money 
saving  offer.  Rush  me  by  prepaid  Parcel 

Post  -  rolls  of  lovely  new  Plastic 

wall  covering.  I  have  checked  the  colors 
I  want. 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $ - 

Sent  C.O.D.  —  I’ll  pay  postage  - 


Rolls 

Color 

Rolls 

Color 

Buff 

Blue 

Ivory 

Coral 

Yellow 

Gray 

Green 

Snow  White 

Name. . 

Town .  State 


FACTO  RY-TO -YOU 
SALE  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
PLASTIC  WALL 
COVERING  REMNANTS 


Perfect  Protection  for  hard-to- 
keep-clean  walls.  Behind  stoves, 
sinks,  bath  tubs,  cribs  .  .  .  along 
stair  walls  ...  or  paper  your  en¬ 
tire  wall! 

JUST  LOOK  AT  ALL  YOU  GET! 

Beauty.  Choose  from  8  delightful 
pastel  shades  each  gleaming  with 
tough  long  lasting  —  lifetime 
PLASTIC. 

Easy  Cleaning.  Dirt,  grease,  and 
stains  wipe  right  off  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

Easy  To  Put  Up.  For  small  areas 
—  thumb  tacks  or  gummed  tape. 
For  entire  walls  it  is  easier  to  hang 
than  wallpaper.  Simple,  clear  in¬ 
structions  with  each  order. 

No  Waste.  Use  your  left  over 
scraps,  too.  As  shelf  liners  — 
drawer  liners  —  many  other  uses. 

ACT  NOW! 

ONLY  5"|-98  For  gig  Roll 

27  inches  wide  —  10  feet  long. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  TODAY. 


For  Yourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
F or  Details  &  Samples  Write  to : 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 


EXTRA  MONEY  TREASURY 

Ladies’  Aids,  Schools.  4-H  Clubs  have  found 
RAINBOW  DISH  CLOTHS  the  quick,  friendly 
way  to  raise  money.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Write  for  sample  and  MONEY 
MAKING  offer,  giving  name  of  Society. 
BRISKO  CO.,  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VERMONT 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

C.  H  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Karg,  14,  Massachusetts 


SPRINGTIME 

Grass  is  green,  trees  have  leaves. 

Birds  come  back  with  melodies; 

Flowers  are  blooming,  butterflies  are  gay. 
Bees  are  seeking  honey  all  day; 

We  plant  our  gardens  and  sing  in  rhyme: 
It’s  Springtime! 

—  By  John  Mistark,  8,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Joanne  Mussi,  16,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  some  time  now. 
But  the  first  thing  I  do  when  we  receive 
it  is  to  turn  to  Our  Page.  I  think  it  is 
wonderful.  It  gives  the  young  people  a 
chance  to  display  their  talents  as  well  as 
begin  new  friendships.  We  need  more  of 
this  today  among  the  young  people  of  the 
world. 

I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  live  with 
my  grandparents  on  a  92  acre  farm.  My 
family  had  to  move  in  with  my  grandparents 
two  years  ago  to  take  care  of  them.  My 
grandfather  is  84  years  old  and  cannot  re¬ 
member  when  he  didn’t  take  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  have  cows,  horses,  chick¬ 
ens,  a  new  calf,  cats  and  a  dog.  My  father 
butchered  last  month  the  last  one  of  our 
pigs.  We  have  two  quick  freezers  full  of 
fresh  vegetables,  beef,  pork  and  poultry. 
The  freezers  are  really  nice  and  they  are 
time  savers. 

My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and 
napkins,  drawing,  writing  letters,  and  bike 
riding.  I  love  to  sing.  I  belong  to  the  high 
school  girls’  chorus,  our  church  choir,  and  I 
also  sing  solos  at  weddings  and  church  and 
social  affairs.  One  sister  and  I  also  sing 
duets.  My  older  sister  is  a  mute  and  she 
taught  me  to  talk  with  my  hands.  I  love  to 
do  this  and  I  also  play  the  piano.  There  are 
twins  two  and  a  half  years  younger  than  I, 
There  are  only  the  three  of  us  at  home  now. 
I  have  three  brothers  and  a  sister  married. 
—  Joanne  Mussi,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  thought  I  would  just  drop 
a  line  to  Our  Page.  I  believe  Elsie  Unger  is 
kept  quite  busy  with  letters.  I  know  I  have 
had  enough  from  her.  I  counted  my  letters 
the  other  day  and  I  thought  I’d  never  get 
through!  I  have  reached  5,952  in  the  last 
year  and  one  half.  I  have  had  103  pen-pals 
at  one  time.  It  keeps  me  very  busy  at  night. 
Thanks,  friends,  for  all  the  letters.  I  still 
live  up  here  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  — 
Keith  Ward,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  now  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  to  it.  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  82  acres.  We  have  three  cows,  two  horses, 
three  pigs,  two  heifers,  152  chickens  and  a 
small  calf  born  recently  on  my  birthday. 
Our  house  is  built  of  stone.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  school  and  like  arithmetic,  spelling 
and  English  best.  My  hobbies  are  riding  a 
bike,  drinking  soft  drinks  and  eating  ice 
cream.  • —  Nevin  Stuck,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends  and  Our  Pagers:  I  have  read 
Our  Page  for  many  years  and  have  never 
taken  time  to  write.  I  liked  very  much 
Violet  Wescotts’  poem:  “The  Road.”  She 
certainly  has  brought  out  a  very  good  point 
in  a  very  good  way,  I  am  a  sophomore- 
junior  in  high  school  and  now  I’m  taking 
an  academic  course.  I  collect  stamps  and 
coins,  read  good  books  and  collect  auto¬ 
graphs,  and  like  especially  pictures  signed  by 
the  person.  I  live  on  a  136  acre  farm  very 
near  the  St.  Lawrence  River  about  two  miles 
from  a  town  of  about  16,000.  I  am  interested 
in  the  better  ends  of  life,  and  have  a  lot  of 
fun  exchanging  ideas,  views  and  opinions.  — 
Don  Barton,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  many 
times,  and  now  I  have  decided  to  write.  I 
live  on  a  small  farm  but  do  not  do  any 
other  work  outside.  I  have  four  brothers 
and  four  sisters.  I  am  a  twin  and  my  twin 
sister  does  not  look  at  all  like  me.  She  is 
five  foot  seven  inches  and  I  am  five  foot 
and  three  inches.  She  has  dark  hair  and  dark 
eyes  while  I  have  auburn  hair  and  hazel 
eyes.  We  are  both  students  in  high  school. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of  Roy 
Rogers  and  pen  pals.  —  Martha  Burke,  15, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  like  life  on  a 
farm.  I  worked  on  one  for  two  Summers 


and  in  horse  stables  for  four  years.  Right 
now  I  am  going  to  college,  and  playing  foot¬ 
ball  for  my  Alma-mater.  —  Dick  Kleine,  18, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  “LUCKY  BIRDS” 

My  brother  and  I  have  a  hobby  collecting 
pine  cones,  etc.,  for  making  and  selling 
what  we  call  “Lucky  Birds.”  The  reason  I 
am  writing  this  article  is  to  tell  of  the  birds 
from  pine  cones,  walnuts,  split  *peas;  then 
the  hard  part  is  to  paint  them  and  shape 
them.  I  call  them  lucky  because  I  was  ill 
with  rheumatic  fever  sometime  ago  and 
was  in  bed  for  almost  a  year.  As  I  started 
to  get  better,  a  good  neighbor  of  ours  showed 
me  how  to  make  these  little  birds  and  I  was 
kept  busy  in  my  long  hours  of  getting  better. 
I  am  now  well  again  but  I  can’t  go  swim¬ 
ming,  ride  a  bike,  play  baseball  or  any 
other  strenuous  sports,  so  I  still  get  plenty 
of  time  to  make  my  Lucky  Birds  and  earn 
some  income  from  them. 

They  can  be  put  anywhere  in  the  home 
and  they  don’t  have  to  be  fed  or  watered! 
They  are  so  odd  looking  and  come  in  such 
pretty  colors.  Mayor  O’Dwyer  of  New  York 
City,  Governor  Dewey  of  New  York  and 
Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  and  many  others 
have  my  Lucky  Birds.  They  have  sent  me 
such  nice  letters.  At  Christmas  I  received 
many  beautiful  cards  from  them  all.  — 
Joey  and  Bobby  Grant,  16  and  15,  Mass. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Why  are  people  prejudiced?  Is  it  because 
John  heard  Bill  say  he  disliked  Joe  because 
of  his  color  or  race  or  religion  and  followed 
suit? 

You  don’t  realize  how  many  people  are 
prejudiced  until  you  hear  someone  inquire 
what’s  her  religion  or  what’s  his  nationality? 
Many  times  the  answer  is:  “Oh,  him,  he’s  a 

- ;  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  him.” 

Why  should  there  be  this  feeling?  Many 
people  have  come  to  this  country  to  escape 
the  clutches  of  religious  and  racial  discrim¬ 
inators. 

Several  years  ago  you  no  doubt  remember 
a  little  man  named  Hitler.  He  was  a  very 
greedy  individual  and  wanted  to  rule  the 
world.  Who  were  the  people  he  hated? 
Many  families  fled  from  their  homes  in 
Germany  in  great  fear  of  being  killed  or 
imprisoned!  Gretchen  came  to  this  country 
a  few  years  ago  and  has  many  times  told 
me  of  the  hasty  retreats  she  and  her  family 
made  dodging  the  Nazis. 

Some  people  will  not  have  a  thing  to  do 
with  anyone  not  of  the  same  color.  Tell  me 
why  should  a  man  be  judged  by  his  color, 
race,  religion  or  nationality?  Judge  a  per¬ 
son  by  what  he  really  is  and  many  times 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Roger  Piersall,  17,  New  York 


HOME  RUN 

Drawn  by  Dorothy  Funke,  6,  New  York 


SCARECROW 

Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania 


a  wonderful  character  will  be  found. 

When  World  War  II  came,  every  able 
bodied  man  and  woman  worked  together  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  or  what  they  were.  They 
were  all  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  same 
thing!  Their  homes  and  families. 

Surely  this  displayed  a  wonderful  example 
of  iteam  work!  Don’t  destroy  what  we  fought 
for,  the  elimination  of  racial  hatred!  — 
Loys  Mundy,  17,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Romona  Plumley,  16,  Connecticut 
FOR  MOTHER  ON  HER  DAY 

There’s  a  gray  haired,  blue  eyed  woman 
With  a  heart  that  is  made  of  gold. 

She’s  as  sweet  and  dear  as  ever 
Even  though  she’s  getting  old. 

I  can  remember  the  sorrows 

From  my  heart  she  has  cleared  away; 

The  happiness  and  the  sunshine 
She  has  put  in  my  heart  to  stay. 

Now  as  the  days  to  years  roll  by. 

Her  hair  gets  still  more  gray; 

T’will  be  some  sorrowful  hour 
When  they  take  her  far  away. 

But  she’ll  go  to  that  beautiful  mansion 
Where  from  sorrow  all  are  free; 

She’ll  be  patiently  watching  and  waiting, 
And  preparing  a  place  for  me. 

—  By  Phyllis  Dunn,  16,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SEA  FOG 

The  foggy  mist  rises  slowly 
Along  the  New  England  shore. 

O'er  hills  and  villages  lowly. 

And  keeps  on  rising  more. 

The  fisherman’s  net  rises  slowly. 

Not  unlike  the  fog  itself, 

The  fog  creeps  slow  yet  coyly 
Like  a  smooth  yet  silent  elf, 

—  By  Ann  Styer,  12,  Pennsylvania 


LOBO 

Drawn  by  Garry  Sullivan,  13,  New  York 


AUNT  JEMIMA 

Drawn  by  Alma  Martin,  17,  Pennsylvania 


May  7,  1949 

SEA-MEMBRANCE 

Fifty  miles  from  the  sea 
I  hear  the  breakers  roar; 

I  see  the  white  foam  writhe  and  curl 
Upon  the  sandy  shore. 

I  close  my  eyes  and  smell  the  tang 
Of  salt  air  from  the  sea, 

And  though  I'm  far  from  ocean  star 
It  all  comes  back  to  me. 

The  sunlight  glinting  on  the  grains 
Of  golden,  shimmering  sand; 

No  matter  where  I  wander,  far 
From  ocean  over  land, 

I  hear  the  sea  gull’s  plaintive  cry 
And  watch  him  dive  ’mid  screams; 

No  matter  then  how  far  I  am, 

I’m  near  in  all  my  dreams. 

—  By  Celin  Vaernewyck,  17,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania 


Each  letter  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  an 
envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the  name 
and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed 
letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Mabel  Tracy,  17;  Lois  McClure, 
15;  Joyce  Winkler,  13;  Josephine  Aldrich,  18; 
Retha  Crannell,  12;  Nancy  Whiting,  17; 
Ervin  Decker,  11;  Mave  Decker,  15;  Joan 
Hargartherm,  16;  Billy  McConnell,  13;  Don 
Barton,  17;  Eva  Scott,  14;  Vera  Curtis,  15; 
Shirley  Staesser,  12;  Eina  Conde,  13;  Shirley 
Campbell,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Nancy  Byler,  14;  Joan 
Crouthamel,  14;  Dick  Kleine,  18;  Doris 
Dunmire;  June  Munroe,  14;  Nevin  Stuck, 
12;  Janice  Crippen,  18;  Donald  Wooldridge; 
Florence  Jorski,  15;  Elizabeth  Campbell,  17; 
Joanne  Mussi,  16;  Nancy  Tew,  12;  Arlene 
Hughes,  13;  Joanne  Searfoss,  17;  Dora 
Phillips,  17;  Lucille  Soet,  14;  Marion  Bridges. 
15;  Jolene  Paquette,  -14;  Suzanne  Watkins, 

13;  Ann  Bishop,  15;  Marie  Jameson,  15; 
Lois  Sloan,  16. 

Vermont:  Eleanor  Ryea,  14;  Esther 

Labaym,  10;  Carlton  Bowen,  10;  Diane 
Belisle,  14. 

Connecticut:  Jean  Acker,  13;  Martha 

Burke,  15;  Audrey  Metcalf,  15;  Brigit 

Almgren,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Jean  Anderson,  15;  Ray 
Crum,  18;  Paul  Ares,  16;  Barbara  Fitzgerald, 
15;  Dolores  Tillipp,  13. 

Rhode  Island:  Claire  Martineau,  12. 

Maine:  Frances  Weeks,  14. 

Maryland:  Ella  Layman,  16. 

Illinois:  Debby  Lindhout,  15. 

West  Virginia:  George  Cogar,  17. 

Ohio:  Lynette  Spencer,  11;  Gilbert 

Spencer,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Elaine  Bracco,  15;  Alice 
Plushanski,  12;  Barbara  Ndwrocki,  11; 
Bernice  Carey,  16. 

England:  James  Parkin,  14;  Terry  Parkin, 

11. 


Drawn  by  Alma  Martin,  17,  Pennsylvania 

What  an  interesting  and  interested  lot  of 
boys  and  girls  on  Our  Page  this  month.  I 
like  to  see  young  people  who  voice  a  thought 
to  the  more  serious  things  of  life  now  and 
then.  It  shows  that  they  are  trying  to  be 
good  citizens  and  have  the  touch  of  human 
kindness  that  our  poor  old  world  needs  so 
much  today. 

Joey  Grant  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  fine  hobby.  I  hope  he  is  given  good 
encouragement.  You  see  being  handicapped 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  one  can  do  in  life.  His  hobby  oi 
making  ‘Lucky  Birds’  may  well  be  his 
lucky  business. 

Well,  well,  I  thought  Keith  Ward  must 
have  been  snowed  under  with  all  the  mail 
that  I  have  forwarded  to  him  in  the  past 
few  months.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  many. 
That  is  one  sure  way  of  passing  an  evening 
— trying  to  keep  up  with  103  pen-pals! 

Many  of  you  have  asked  how  names  and 
addresses  of  boys  and  girls  in  foreign 
countries  come  to  me.  Why,  they  write  to 
the  Page  just  as  you  do.  They  see  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  libraries  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  or  someone  in  this  country 
sends  it  to  them.  One  boy  found  a  copy 
thrown  aside  by  one  of  our  Soldiers  over¬ 
seas.  The  European  boy  saw  Our  Page  and 
wrote  to  me.  Strange  but  true! 

As  space  is  somewhat  limited  with  all  the 
nice  things  to  go  into  print,  I  shall  say  no 
more  now  except  that  next  month  is  the 
sunniest  and  most  carefree  of  them  all* 
School  is  out,  it  is  the  beginning  of  Summer, 
and  everyone  gets  away  from  what  seems 
to  be  the  humdrum  way  of  life.  Good  luck 
in  your  exams.  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y„  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  that  you 
give  your  age,  name,  town  and  State, 
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ALGER 

NOW  IS 
THE 


To  Order  Alger  Golden  tiamps! 

You  can  still  have  some  big,  tender  fall  broilers, 
or  healthy,  high  producing  Winter  layers  if  you 
order  Alger  Golden  Hamps  now. 

Since  originating  Golden  Hamps  10  years  ago 
we  have  concentrated  all  our  efforts  on  their 
constant  improvement.  You'll  appreciate  their 
quick  growth,  even  feathering,  light  golden  color, 
exceptional  meat  quality  and  high  production 
of  big  eggs. 

Sex-Links  (Crooks  Males  x  Harco 
Rocks)  available  for  commercial 
egg  producers. 


All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders 
Mas&  U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean! 

A  ^  Write  Today  For 

FREE  Catalog . 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


I 


BITTNER’S  m  HiB 

tmmrn m 

(NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That's  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hamps!  Proven  at  Morris  test  where 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4.03  lb. 
average  at  12  weeks)  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.6  cents  per  bird — 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
other  11  contestants.  Also  had  highest  Hamps  in 
CMcken-of-Tomorrow  finals  1  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H. -U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Reserve  your 
Mammoth  New  Hampshire  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
now.  Write  for  new  Catalog. 

BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  byofficial tube  agglutination  method.  Hatches 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free  illust.  16  page  Photo 
Oat.  or  ORDKR  Direct.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckls 

LEISTER'S  UTILITY  perl 00  perl 0O  perl OO 

MATING  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG1 .  14.00  28.00  8.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks... . . .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross .  15.00  23.00  J2.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  17.00  24.00  I2-®® 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Assorted  broiler  chicks  $9-100. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate. 
Safe  arrival  guar.  G.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 
box  r,  McAlister v ille,  Pennsylvania 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.H.  &  R.I.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Cross,  Barred  &  Whito  Rocks.  (Special  N.H.  Reds  & 
Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  HATCHED  IN 
HENNA’S  NEWEST  &  MOST  MODERN  POULTRY 
PLaNT.  100O/„  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D,  Write  today  for  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


HILLSIDE  HjATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Gasson  S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  .$13.  $24.  $  2. 
White  Leg.,  Large  Type....  12.  22.  ... 
B.&W.Rox,N.H.Red,Rk-Rd  Cr.  14.  20.  12. 

Special  N. Hamp. Reds  A  Special 
Rock-Cross,  Direct  from  N.  H.  18.  24.  12. 

Mixed  Chicks  $12.00,  Mixed  Ckls.,  our  choice. .  .$7.50 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing 
95%.  Catalog  FREE.  T.  J.  EH  RENZELLER, 

BOX  R,  .  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FAIRPORT  Q»awy  CHICKS 


Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  W’rite 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sox  Pits.  Ckls. 
taeh  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  IOO  100  IOO 

Hanson  Sired  Whito  Leghorns _ $13.00  $26.00  $  4.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  J.  Reds..  14.00  20.00  12.00 

£  II.  Reds.  Rock  -  Red  Cross _  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  Ckls.  $8.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live 
Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELM'5  CqqLinc  CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY:  200-339  eao  ROP 
sired  chicks.  Leading  breeds.  All  U.S.  Pullorum 
assed.  Three  world  records,  U.S.  Egg  Contests, 
ii  .  ,  Reasonable  chick  prices.  Turkey  poults. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


MAKE  MONEYSSS'lISs 


BROWER 

battery  brooders 

st?nt  se'l*n8  broilers  in 
, weeks,  and  have  a 
Withy  we#ly  income! 
batter,  duality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

broiWj  on  the  high 
this  fall  and 
iX‘ej ^Starting  and  fin- 
Pleti  i^aMtene?  or  com- 
a  money !hearek  ant8‘  reasonably  priced  . 
new  free  catri(,fUaranjee’  WRI™  for 
business — show* fulMin^f the  “loney'“aking. 
kbnu,.-  Ws  !ul1  *lne  °i  poultry  equipment. 

OVYER  ivifg.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  II 


On  a  Poultry  Trip 

Part  IV 

Broilers  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Penin¬ 
sula,  potatoes  in  Virginia,  tobacco 
and  peanuts  in  North  Carolina,  plus 
flowers  in  bloom,  and  a  discarded 
Winter  overcoat  all  on  a  trip  only 
500  miles  from  Owego,  N.  Y.  My  trip 
South  had  to  be  postponed  for  six 
weeks,  but  nevertheless  I  am  now  on 
nry  way  to  Florida,  and  picking  up 
poultry  information  along  the  way. 

A  former  student  of  mine,  W.  C. 
Skoglund,  now  with  Marker’s  Hatch¬ 
ery  in  Dover,  Dela.,  went  with  me 
to  a  number  of  Delaware  broiler 
plants.  First,  I  inspected  the  Marker 
place  where  360,000  capacity  incu¬ 
bators  roll  out  as  many  as  80,000 
chicks  a  week,  all  crosses  for  broiler 
production.  Many  of  the  eggs  come 
from  New  England,  but  Mr. 
Marker’s  nine  local  breeder  flocks, 
plus  about  7,000  New  Hampshires  on 
his  own  farm,  produce  a  lot  of  eggs 
also.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  this  development  of  local 
breeder  flocks  because,  if  it  is  succes- 
ful,  it  will  mean  eliminating  a  lot  of 
New  England  eggs  for  broiler  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  local  eggs  have  a  slight 
edge  on  hatchability  due  to  the  long 
truck  trip  required  for  the  North¬ 
eastern  eggs.  It  has  been  contended 
that  local  breeder  flocks  could  not 
be  developed  on  the  Peninsula,  but 
I  am  sure  this  is  going  to  be  proven 
false  as  time  goes  on. 

Agriculture  in  some  States  is 
changing  radically.  For  example, 


up.  the  whole  floor  space  seemed 
covered  pretty  evenly  with  broilers 
ready  for  market  at  13  weeks,  aver¬ 
aging  about  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  pounds. 

We  next  visited  Thomas  Flanders 
of  Milford,  Dela.,  where  10,000 
crosses  were  being  grown.  These 
chicks,  as  elsewhere,  are  being  vac¬ 
cinated  at  about  four  weeks  of  age 
for  Newcasle  control.  I  was  informed 
that  they  hire  a  commercial  agency 
to  do  the  work,  which  is  done  by  a 
group  of  women;  only  one  chick  was 
killed  and  that  was  stepped  on.  Try 
this  someday  with  10,000  chicks.  In 
from  seven  to  10  days  the  reaction 
occurs  and  some  chicks  show  New¬ 
castle  symptoms  and  some  have 
colds.  With  vaccination  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  usually  not  over  one  per 
cent.  Without  vaccination  it  may 
reach  50  to  70  per  cent. 

Lynn  Hollenbeck,  a  feedman  of 
Milford,  has  a  sideline  project.  He 
has  two  brooder  houses  each  500  feet 
long.  He  starts  16,000  crosses  in  each 
house,  and  has  two  men,  so  you  see 
he  has  excellent  labor  efficiency.  He 
uses  three  coal  stoves  in  a  pen  and 
removes  one  at  a  time  as  the  chicks 
need  less  heat.  These  chicks,  then 
six  weeks  old,  look  very  uniform 
and  well  feathered.  He  had  vaccin¬ 
ated  at  four  weeks  and  the  chicks 
had  recovered,  with  well  under  one 
per  cent  mortality. 

Coccidiosis  is  still  a  problem  and 
most  growers  treat  it  by  the  inter¬ 
mittent  plan.  However,  one  man  said 
that  he  had  very  little  trouble.  He 
stated  that,  if  you  feed  them  well, 


Big  units  are  used  by  poultrymen  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  for  hous¬ 
ing  broilers.  This  new  two-decker  house,  at  Marker’s  Hatchery,  Dover ,  Del., 
is  36  x  300  and  houses  7,000  Hamp.-Rock  crossbred  birds. 


many  orchards  are  being  cut  down 
and  the  land  cleared  for  other  farm¬ 
ing  activities.  I  can  illustrate  this 
further  by  telling  you  about  William 
Richardson  at  Lebanon,  Dela.  He  and 
his  father  still  operate  one  dairy 
farm,  but  they’ve  another  dairy  barn 
with  a  12,000  chick  broiler  plant  with 
piped  hot  water  heat.  They  run 
through  three  lots  of  chicks  every 
year.  They  also  have  another  long 
house  where  with  hot  water  heat 
18,000  broilers  are  being  brooded  at 
this  writing.  Here  again  three  lots 
go  through  yearly.  These  men  also 
raise  truck  crops  and  apples.  Last 
year  they  grew  35  acres  of  tomatoes 
that  produced  over  10  tons  of  good 
canning  tomatoes  to  the  acre.  In  a 
second  brooder  house  the  Richard¬ 
sons  installed  a  new  automatic  feed¬ 
er.  This  is  of  the  chain  feed  type, 
but  with  wooden  troughs  it  did  not 
percolate  very  well.  Metal  troughs 
are  being  installed,  with  the  hope 
that  this  will  help  solve  the  problem. 
Most  of  the  old  broiler  houses  are 
18-24  feet  in  width;  now  some  are 
being  built  36  and  even  48  feet  in 
width. 

We  also  visited  B.  B.  Chase  and 
Son  at  Rising  Sun,  Dela.,  where  in 
a  house  48x200,  plus  a  feed  room, 
they  raise  12,000  broilers  at  once.  Oil 
burning  brooders  are  used  and  in 
cold  weather  are  run  right  to  the 
finish.  However,  when  I  was  there 
in  early  March,  the  weather  was 
Springlike  and  the  stoves  had  been 
removed  at  about  six  to  seven  weeks. 
Let’s  look  inside  one  of  these  pens 
48x100  with  6,000  chicks  started. 
Feeders  were  scattered  all  around  the 
pen,  and  right  smack  down  through 
the  center  was  a  water  trough  just 
off  the  floor.  While  the  chicks  stepped 
over  or  through  it,  it  seemed  very 
clean.  As  we  stepped  into  the  pen, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  many  broil¬ 
ers  in  sight,  but,  as  they  were  stirred 


keep  them  warm  and  free  of  drafts, 
you  will  have  very  little  trouble.  This 
just  goes  to  show  that  management 
is  still  a  big  factor  in  preventing  and 
controlling  coccidiosis. 

Georgetown,  sub-station  of  the 
Delaware  agricultural  experiment 
station,  was  an  interesting  compari¬ 
son  in  brooding  methods.  Here  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has 
eqiupped  a  brooder  house  with  a 
stoker-fired  hot  air  brooding  system. 
One  wing  of  the  house  had  the  hot 
air  supply  under  the  floor,  piped  up 
to  each  hover.  The  other  wing  was 
equipped  with  the  hot  air  supply  pipe 
overhead,  and  a  pipe  down  to  each 
hover.  In  each  case  the  air  intake 
to  each  hover  was  controlled  with 
a  hand  operated  damper.  On  one  side 
of  the  furnace  a  suction  fan  returned 
the  air  from  each  wing  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  chamber  to  be  returned  again  to 
the  hovers.  Rice  coal  was  used,  and 
the  report  was  satisfactory  as  to  this 
method  of  brooding.  It  still  has  to 
be  demonstrated  on  commercial 
farms. 

The  litter  used  was  typical  of  the 
area.  Many  were  using  corn  cob 
litter,  others  shavings.  One  grower 
reported  that  it  was  now  possible  to 
separate  the  husk  from  the  cob  and 
that  much  better  litter  would  result. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Fill  your  empty  brooder  houses  with 
May  and  June  chicks  for  quick  meat  and 
early  winter  layers.  Select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires — the  high  production 
strain  that  set  a  new  all-time  high  egg 
record  for  the  breed. 

Developed  by  21  years  of  careful  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding,  these  early  maturing  New 
Hampshires  have  the  extra  vitality  and 
stamina  to  live  and  grow  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather. 

Get  this  high-producing  strain  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  30-day  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean. 

FAST  GROWING  BROILERS  — Grow  some 
extra  broilers  at  low  cost  on  summer 
range.  Choose  New  Hampshires  or 
Cross-breds.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  Farms 


Box  12  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Low-Cost 


Coccidiosis  Control 


DR.  SALSB'JRY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER 
MEDICINE 


Generally  (oits  Less  Than  Per  Bird 


Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis 

Vr/U  Helps  prevent  costly  loss  from 
Jfcp  Cecal  Coccidiosis— at  low  cost.  Has 
reduced  losses  in  thousands  of  docks.  Easy 
to  use.  Give  at  first  signs  of  an  outbreak. 


14  Days  Earlier  Egg  Production¬ 
s'  In  smaller  doses  Ren-O-Sal  tablets 
help  chicks  grow  faster  ...  lay  earlier, 
when  prices  are  higher.  Start  your  chicks 
with  Ren-O-Sal.  Buy  today  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


+  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
4  ask  forr 


P*  I 

Is 


SALSBURYS 


U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  F 
Hampshires  that  leather  early,  gi 
last,  and  produce  lots  of  eggs;  p 
livability.  Improved  with  B.  O. 
dntfp  n,?Aood’^Also’  Rock -Ham ps  and  Wya 

•  ^te*  Barred»  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandott 
Rush  your  older  for  May  or  June  shipme 

Dent  19  r  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 
oept.  12- R,  Upper  Sandusky,  0 


PULLETS 

_  .  „  „  NEW  hampshires 

Rock- Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sox-Links,  White  Rocks  ai 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  stun 

LEE  QAKMOWT,  P, 

Baby  CHICKS  Startei 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Teste 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

•jL  KENYON  POULTRY  PARM 
Pnone  167  MarcelluB.  N.  1 
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KETAY’S  Famous 

"BLACK  PULLET” 


Offspring  of  high  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with 
Barred  Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  “Black"  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Exceptional  for  livability. 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  end  of  laying  period. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  by  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected, 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS,  STRAIGHT  NEW 
H A1VI PSH  IRES,  R.  I.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  List, 

Livability  Guarantee 


KETAY  CHICKS 

Live-Lay-Pay 


ETAY’S  Bo 


B 


Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


I 


SEND  NO  MONEY  € 

200.000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 
DON’T  DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

White  Sc  Barred  Rocks. ... .... .  $12.95  $15.40  $14.95 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires,  io  ne  ix  an  is  04 

W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps  IO.V3  IO.*»U  I't.YO 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . wo  o**  0*1  SO  A  flO 

Black  &  White  Minorcas .  IO.V3  AO.JU 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turke; 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mi 

S£Str  BABY 
ssr  CHICKS 

$0.-95 

^?ANY  BREED 

ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  r 

1  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

L  Healthy,  Ohio 

BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  r°  And"  lt  oavT  t£ 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Buy--W0LF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Alt  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  $.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  frem  Spec¬ 
iality  Breeders. 

«  v  /  / JTS, 


m  Cockl 


Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 


culling  and  select  mating  have 
built  up  profit  producing  ability  of 
WOLF  chicks.  8  popular  breeds. 


prices  Per 
"AA”  “AAA" 
Molina  Mating 


too  • 

Special 

Mating 


S.  C.  White  leghorns. . . — 

i*ghopn  PuMet* . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels...,. 

White  of  Barred  Bocks,  B.  I. 

Beds.  White  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps., 

Red- Rock  Hybrids . 

Pullets  of  above  breeds.— . 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds..., 

Jersey  White  Giants — „ . ...... 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed — . — , 

Only  51.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  100  add  50c  to  price. ^ 


ORDER  today 

from  this  ad  or 
write  for  FBEE 
CATALOG  and 
complete  price 
list. 


$14.00 

$15.00 

$16.00 

27.00 

28.00 

29.00 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

14.50 

15.50 

16.50 

13.00 

14.00 

WOLF  ‘FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY.  Dept  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


PULLETS 


(|  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
_  to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


a  6  °r  8 

Weeks  Old 


v/iDTitiki  i  v  Fancy.  healthy,  egg- production  charged — uniform,  sturdy. 
READY  M  ADt  —  V  |K  l  uALLi  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
FINISHED -Week*  to  month*  lop.notch  layer.  You  save  ‘raising  expense,  risk.  work. 

Write  today. 

l  STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America’s  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
1  your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  lnc„  716-D  Mill  S!„  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


clour  to  market. 


CAPONS 


PRICES CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns:  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pnllornm  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


KIRBY’S  CHICKS 

Are  bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Economical 
Meat.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  sires  head  our  "AAA"  Mat¬ 
ing  in  these  Top  Breeds;  Forest  Hill  Strain  New 
Hampshires,  Holtzapple  White  Rocks,  Gasson 
White  Leghorns,  Harco-Orehard  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  Taylor  White  Wyandottes.  Also,  Anconas, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Minorca- Leghorns,  Austra-Whites,  Hamp-Rocks, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Passed.  Over  2.000,<M)0  chicks  hatched  annually. 
Our  25th  Season. 

Send  for  Big,  Free  Catalogue  today! 

KIRBY  HATCHERIES,  Box  82,  URBANA,  OHIO 


Minorca  -  Leghorn  Cross 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Bigger 
Birds.  Very  Hardy,  Easy 
to  Raise,  Better  Liva¬ 
bility.  Excellent  Layers. 

Make  More  Profits  with 
this  Sensational  Cross. 

97%  Sex  Guarantee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Wolverine  Leg¬ 
horns;  38  Years  Improvement  and  Breeding 
for  Large  Body  Size,  Heavy  Production,  and 
Livability.  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock  from  High  Pro¬ 
duction  Breeding.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ALSO  RED  .  ROCK  CROSSES 

65th  year  breeding  fast-growing,  easy-to-raise, 
heavy-laying.  Extra  Profitable  Chicks  —  using  thou¬ 
sands  B.  O.  P.  breeders  with  records  to  352  eggs.  No 
disease,  no  Pullorum  reaction  on  our  farm.  Chicks, 
Pullets,  Cockerels  at  Reasonable  Prices  ■ —  EX¬ 
CEPTIONAL  GUARANTEE.  Order  now  for  prompt 
delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  RN-9,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


LEHMMfSh>$P 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


-*»,ULSH  farm;  CHICK/LS 


All  Breeders  carefully  eulled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  - 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guarante 

- Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ck 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  II 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $2 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  4 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks _  13.00  18.00  12 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bed-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  9: 

LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  4 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks .  17.00  26.00  15 

N.  Hampshires  and  Bock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Ye 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  I 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Paye 
Layers  Large  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  Circular  Fr 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N. 


The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Cornbread  and  Milk  as  Feed 

Can  you  recall  when  possibly  your 
grandmother  used  to  raise  her 
chickens  on  home  baked  cornbread 
and  milk?  As  I  remember  it,  they  did 
well  too.  I  am  thinking  .of  putting  in 
about  10,000  broilers.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  them  on  cornbread 
and  milk?  How  about  the  needs  of 
the  laying  hen?  I  am  considering 
diluting  my  purchased  laying  mash 
with  about  one-third  rolled  oats; 
what  is  your  opinion  about  this? 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  H.  g.  b. 

Surely,  I  can  recall  the  time  when 
my  grandmother  used  to  raise  her 
chickens  on  home  baked  cornbread 
and  milk,  and  she  used  to  raise  nice 
chickens.  But  I  would  hate  to  bake 
the  cornbread  needed  for  10,000 
broilers.  You  can  now  get  just  as 
good,  or  even  better  results  with  a 
simple  ration  and  feeds  that  are 
readily  available.  Many  of  the  older 
methods  are  still  good,  but  a  lot 
about  poultry  nutrition  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  meat  scrap  of  those  old  days 
probably  contained  all  of  the  glandu¬ 
lar  meal,  and  was  consequently  a 
potent  source  of  many  needed  vita*- 
mins.  Today,  however,  nearly  all  of 
these  vital  factors  are  taken  out  and 
used  for  human  food;  so  we  have  to 
supplement  our  poultry  ration  in  this 
and  other  ways  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hen. 

Also,  the  hens  of  earlier  days  did 
not  lay  as  many  eggs,  and  thus  did 
not  have  the  critical  demands  of  our 
high  laying  hens  of  today.  Actually, 
in  diluting  your  laying  mash  with 
rolled  oats,  you  are  cutting  down  on 
the  needed  nutrients  for  your  high 
producing  birds. 


Cause  of  Pigment  Fading 

Is  the  disappearance  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  yellow  skinned  breeds 
of  chickens  a  sign  that  they  are  not 
laying  well?  If  so,  why  is  this  true? 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  b.  b. 

In  the  case  of  the  yellow  skinned 
breeds,  we  can  use  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  pigment  from  the  visible 
parts  of  the  body  as  an  indication  of 
the  length  of  time  that  a  bird  has 
been  laying.  It  was  originally  thought 
that  the  yellow  pigment  of  the  skin 
and  shanks  was  removed  and  used 
for  yolk  color.  It  has  since  been 
proven,  however,  that  most  of  the 
yellow  pigment  in  the  egg  yolk  is 
diverted  directly  there  from  the 
feed.  Once  the  yellow  color  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  shanks  and  skin,  it 
gradually  fades  out  or,  as  the  skin 
wears  out,  it  disintegrates  gradually 
along  with  the  cells  of  the  skin  and 
shanks.  When  the  hen  is  laying  at  a 
high  rate,  most  of  the  pigment  in  the 
feed  goes  directly  to  the  egg  yolk. 
Thus  the  pigment  of  the  skin  and 
shanks  is  not  renewed  and  thus  it 
gradually  disappears  as  mentioned. 
As  the  pigment  disappears,  it  does  in 
a  regular  order  and  returns  when 
the  hen  stops  laying  in  the  same 
order,  namely,  (1)  around  the  vent, 
(2)  around  the  edge  of  the  eye  lid, 
or  eye-ring,  (3)  ear  lobes,  and  (4) 
beak  and  shanks. 


Litter  Becomes  Wet 

Would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
briefly"  the  fundamentals  of  venti¬ 
lation.  The  litter  in  my  laying  house 
becomes  wet,  which  I  think  is  due 
principally  to  improper  ventilation.  I 
would  like  to  correct  it  before  next 
Winter.  I  have  a  concrete  floor,  and 
wish  you  would  tell  me  if  this  has 
any  effect  on  my  moisture  problem. 
How  about  window  adjustments? 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y.  R.  K. 

The  fundamentals  of  ventilation 
are,  first,  to  have  the  house  tight  on 
all  sides  and  ventilate  only  from  the 
front  towards  either  the  South  or 
East;  second  to  try  in  Winter  to 
maintain  the  inside  temperature  at 
least  10  degrees  F.  warmer  than  out¬ 
doors.  Unless  you  can  have  the  house 
warmer  than  the  outdoor  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  moisture.  You  could  improve 
your  situation  somewhat  if  you  in¬ 
sulated  the  house.  Most  of  your 
window  openings  should  be  from 
10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  during  the  late 
Winter;  on  nice  warm  days  when 
the  sun  is  out.  the  windows  can  be 
opened  wider  to  warm  up  the  house; 
the  litter  stirred  and  moisture  thus 
removed.  The  concrete  floor,  unless 
water  comes  up  through  it,  will  have 
no  effect  on  your  moisture  problem. 


May  7,  1949 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


. . .  You  Buy 
High  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in 
New  York  State  buy 
Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks 
year  after  year.  There's  good  reason 
We  purchase  more  official  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  trapnest  -  pedigree  improvement 
stock  than  any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  been  using  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires 
of  high  egg  production  inheritance  continu¬ 
ously  for  eight  years.  This  means  a  lot  to  you 
because  the  five  characteristics  that  de¬ 
termine  high  egg  production  —  intensity, 
persistency,  non-pause,  early  maturity,  and 
non-broodiness  —  are  fixed  in  R.O.P.  breed¬ 
ing  programs.  By  using  R.O.P.  breeding  sires 
continuously  generation  after  generation,  it 
is  possible  to  get  a-high  precentage  of  R.O.P. 
strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 


208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

"Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 
we  havo  had  very  good  production.  Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  averaged  208  eggs  this  year  and  the 
eggs  weighed  24  oz.  or  over  per  dozen.”  —  Harry 
Jessop,  Bock  Stream,  New- York. 

EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR  R.  0.  P.  SIRES 


WHITE  LEGHORNS . 252  to  340 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES . 200  to  300 

WHITE  ROCKS . 224  to  291 

BARRED  ROCKS . 203  to  349 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 242  to  297 


Also  two  superior  crossbreds:  HAMP-ROCKS  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross)  200  to  288  ROCK-HAMPS  (barred 
•  egg  and  broiler  cross)  204  to  304. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  sired  breeders  in  each  of 
our  breeders  is  as  follows:  W.  L.  63.4%;  N.  H.  28.5%  • 
R.  I.  B.  23.8%;  B.  R.  46.2%;  W.  B.  51.1%;  H-B  (sex- 
linked)  34.5%;  B-H  (barred  cross)  23.9%. 


CATALOG  FRFF Send  p°stci>r(1  for  our 

vnmbVMJ  l  /ILL  new  cataiog  telling  about 
our  breeding  system  and  describing  all  our  breeds. 
We’ll  include  our  price  list  showing  really  low  prices 
for  such  high-quality  stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


C-H.Wene 


BROILERS 


veloped  for  profitable 
meat  production.  These 
strains  are  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  early  feathering  birds  that  put  on  more 
meat  in  the  shortest  time. 


(Top  Production  Pullet  Chicks  from  R.  O.  P.  Sirtd 

Breeders  (30%  of  Wene  breeders  ore  R.  O.  P.  Sirefl) 


WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  d-6,  Vineland,  N.  I. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  started  full  6  weeks 
old,  85  cts.  each;  8  wks.,  $1.00  each,  for 
Spring  delivery,  White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca  Leghorn  cross  backed  by  38 
years  of  selective  breeding  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  white  eggs.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


cm 


1/f  A. OF QUMJTY-CASH OR  CM 
%  BLoomnB. 


White  Log.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10- 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Freo. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTER  V I LLE.  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  6  SPECIAL 
HEAVY  BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
Bred  for  size,  type  8c  egg  production.  Can  Ship 
At  Once.  Hatches  each  Tuesday.  &  Thursday. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Started  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 
BOX  RN,  RT.  2,  McALISTER  VILLE,  PA. 


Q U  K  npt  s  c  WHITE 

Q  n  LJ  Lrj  JLJ  leghorns 


CHICKS  from  large  culled  and  Bloodtested  Breeders 
Mated  to  Males  from  Pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  St.  Run 
$13-100:  Pullets  $26-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  Postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N. Hampshires,  Bock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Bocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTE  RN  S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Minorcas:  Quick  growing  day  old  and  started.  America  s 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite  ?SZ!>- 
Literature  free.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 
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Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  April  26, 

1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$59.50 

$65.50 

$66.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts. . . 

.  ..  66.00 

59.50 

64.50 

66.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  - 

59.50 

66.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. ..  69.40 

71.50 

69.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein... 

. .  76.38 

69.50 

76.00 

77.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 
Gluten  feed,  23%  protein... 

..  76.12 

75.30 

77.50 

..  61.17 

58.69 

61.42 

White  Hominy  feed . 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

. ..  59.00 

58.00 

59.50 

58.50 

..  74.00 

71.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

. ..  62.00 

60.50 

61.75 

63.50 

(Continued  from  Page  345) 

carryover  is  weighty  indeed  in  the 
picture.  Passably  good  weather 
would,  with  the  carryover,  run  us 
around  a  staggering  four  billion 
bushel  figure. 

It  is  hardly  likely,  what  with  de¬ 
lays  in  Congress,  that  we  can  get 
enough  storage  capacity  built  in  time 
to  handle  a  crop  of  that  size.  There 
isn’t  much  question  about  who  will 
get  the  blame  for  any  lack  which 
might  develop. 

*  *  *  %  * 

Gus  F.  Geissler  has  asked  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
four  changes  in  the  crop  insurance 
laws;  and  the  manager  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
got  even  more  than  he  asked  from 
the  committee.  If  the  House  and 
Senate  agree  with  the  committee 
action,  crop  insurance  will  be  greatly 
expanded. 

Most  important,  beginning  in  1950 
Geissler  wants  the  power  to  expand 
any  of  the  experimental  crop  insur¬ 
ance  programs  in  any  year  by  50  per 
cent  over  the  year  before.  This  would 
mean  that  crop  insurance  could  be 
available  on  specified  crops  in  every 
county  in  the  nation  before  six  years 
have  passed.  The  House  added  some¬ 
thing  which  Geissler  did  not  ask  for 
but  which,  under  questioning,  he 
agreed  might  be  a  good  idea.  At  the 
behest  of  the  American  National 
Livestock  Assn,  and  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Assn.,  an  amendment 
was  tacked  on  to  the  Abbitt  Bill  em¬ 
bodying  Geissler’s  recommendations. 
This  amendment  would  provide 
$25,000  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  insuring  livestock. 

The  hearings  produced  absolutely 
no  opposition  to  crop  insurance,  al¬ 
though  committee  members  ques¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  methods  used. 
Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  No.  Car.) 
pretty  well  expressed  committee 
sentiments  when  he  said  that  the 
opposition  of  private  insurance 
companies  to  government  crop  in¬ 
surance  had  disappeared.  Geissler 
added  to  this  remark  the  notation 
that  private  companies  only  write 
fire  insurance  anyway,  and  that  they 
can  write  this  insurance  on  top  of 
FCIC  policies,  “and  the  farmer  will 
then  really  get  full  protection.” 

Harry  Lando 


In  Aid  of  Rural  Highways 

In  our  community  we  are  anxious 
to  start  planting  desirable  shade  trees 
along  our  main  highways  leading 
mto  the  city  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
most  worthwhile  project  and  would 
like  to  know  of  any  locality  that  is 
following  a  plan  of  planting  each 
year  to  beautify  their  rural  highways. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  for  any 
information  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  give 
me.  j.  r. 

(Ed.  —  Letters  addressed  to  J.  R., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
forwarded  to  J.  R.  immediately.) 


A  PIN-UP  GIRL 

for  any  Rooster 
Our  guaranteed  chicks 
have  everything — breed¬ 
ing,  health,  vigor.  They 
are  from  U.‘  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

•  Baby  Chicks 

•  Started  Chicks 

•  Pullets 

•  Capons 

All  Popular  Breeds 
Hatches  Every  Week 

Write  for  Circular 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

OWNER  AND  MANAGER 

Box  2  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y 
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Arbor  Acres 

WHITE  ROCKS 


More  Meat 
and  Egg  Profits 
for  YOU 


OUR  NEW  CATALl 
tells  why  poultrymen  eve 
where  are  swinging 
Arbor  Acres  White  RocI 

Send  for  Your  Copy 
_  Today. 

uaD.  r,rt„ARB0R  ACRES  FARM 
MARLBOROUGH  RD.,  GLASTONBURY,  CON 


___  HANSON  STRAIN 

BJLOOKSiSe  fEGHOR  NS 

-  BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIKES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

[BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


RUPTURED  MAN 

Wants  to  Help  Others 

If  you  are  an  honest  man  and  have 
groin  or  scrotal  rupture,  I  want  to  send 
you  my  “Sta-Put”  Rupture  Support  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  If  fully  satisfied, 
pay  me  only  $8.65  for  single  rupture  or 
$9.85  for  double.  Sta-Put  is  my  own 
“getup.”  It  helped  me  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  help  you.  No  gouging.  No  harsh 
binding  pressure  on  hips  or  spine.  Send 
no  money.  Simply  write  for  blank  to 
fill  out.  A  postal  will  do.  Remember, 
no  money  in  advance.  No  deposit.  I 
trust  you  fully. 

E.  H.  SCOTT 

1108  Herald  Bldg.  Watertown,  New  York 


-CHROMALENE  RUST  REMOVER - 

New  amazing  ail  metal  cleaner.  Autos,  tools,  kitchen 
ware,  sinks,  dairy  equipment.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Send  $1.00  for  trial  8  oz.  bottle  prepaid. 

JOLEREB  CORPORATION 
434  WOLFS  LANE,  PELHAM  65,  NEW  YORK 


RAZOR  BLADES  —  I0O  Double  Edge,  Blue  Steel 
Blades  $1.00  prepaid.  A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY. 
DIRECT  SALES,  BOX  302,  PORTLAND  6,  MAINE 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  359. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC 


LONG  ISLAND  orchard  (apples)  well  located  14  acres 
with  good  home,  line  buildings  and  equipment  on 
good  road  near  Parkway.  Price  $35,006.  Write  Horti- 
culturai  Realty  Co..  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing.  N,  Y. 

BYE:  14-room  old  Colonial  suitable  tourist  home; 

four  fireplaces,  three  baths.  Lester  Brown,  51 
Park  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y, _ 

MODEltN  Suffolk  County  broiler  farm:  Eight  acres; 

10,000  capacity  brooder  house,  radiant  heat;  7-room 
modern  house;  bam;  garage.  Price  $25,000.  Griffing 
and  Cullins,  Brokers,  Shelter  Island,  N,  Y, _ 

FARMS:  43,  85,  135  acres.  Tillage  store,  apartment, 
paying  town  restaurant;  priced  right.  David  W. 
Hughes,  R,  D,  2,  Susquehanna,  Penna, _ 

WANTED:  Equipped  dairy  farm  on  contract  by  ex¬ 
perienced  dairy  farmer  and  son.  Holsteins  preferred. 
New  York  State  only.  Excellent  references.  BOX 
0940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  House,  improvements,  some  land,  out¬ 
buildings.  Main  highway,  near  town.  Reasonable. 
BOX  0941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale;  House,  20  rooms  in  five  apartments,  im¬ 
provements;  4-room  bungalow;  main  road,  five 
minutes  village  of  Callieoon,  N.  Y.  Good  income. 
BOX  0942.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUNGALOW  to  rent  for  Summer.  All  improvements. 
BOX  0943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  N.  Y.  State:  Route  7,  11,  20,  8-10  rooms, 
substantial,  some  acreage,  suitable  tourists,  under 
$6,000.  Principals  only.  Swanson,  208  Sportsman  Ave., 
Freeport,  L,  I. _ •• _ 

SACRIFICE;  Five  acre  poultry  farm,  1,500  11  weeks 
Leghorn  pullets;  all  modern  equipment.  Write 
particulars.  Lawrence  Tenda,  Box  5,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Productive  farm,  70  acres,  9-room  cottage 
and  bath,  barn  and  garage,  $4,000.  Melvin  Tibbens, 
Sherburne.  N.  Y. _ 

MODERN  tourist  home  and  cabins,  frontage  two  U.  S. 

highways.  Established  business.  Write  for  details. 
BOX  0045,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  Schohario  Valley  farm,  575  acres,  87 
stanchions,  11  box  stalls,  horse  barn,  etc.,  very 
good  buildings,  five  silos,  barn  cleaner,  abundant 
water  supply,  fully  equipped.  10-room  dwelling,  oil 
heat  and  latest  conveniences,  four  tenant  houses,  bare 
$15,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  be  bought  separ¬ 
ately,  terms  arranged.  Dividable  In  two  farms.  Julius 
Westheimer,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

SELL  or  exchange  for  larger  farm.  Two  acres,  six 

rooms,  bath,  garage,  chicken  coop,  brooder,  electric, 
gas.  George  Wodiseheck,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  fully  equipped  lunch  stand  or 
concession  on  highway  near  busy  small  town;  two 
people  can  run.  No  liquor.  BOX  0952,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent;  Comfortable  farmhouse,  three  bed¬ 

rooms,  near  schools,  accessible  New  York  City.  $150 
monthly.  BOX  0053.  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

LONG  term  lease,  part  or  all,  36  acres  good  land, 

three  houses:  18,  6  and  4  rooms,  all  improvements. 
25  miles  New  York  City.  B.  Greenthal,  2321 
Avenue  I,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  family  brick  house,  all  modern  improvements, 

one  apartment  four  rooms,  bath,  rented  $45  monthly 
other  six  rooms,  bath,  owner  occupied;  two  gas  ranges, 
Venetian  blinds;  $9,500  about  half  cash.  73  West 
Main  St,,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  have  buyers  right  along  for  farms,  and  all  other 

types  of  properties,  Morris,  Warren,  Sussex  and 
Hunterdon  Counties,  New  Jersey.  Owners  write  or 
telephone  or  call  at  Mullikin  Farm  Agency,  Dover- 
Chester  Road.  R.  D.  2,  Dover,  New  Jersey  or  tele- 
phone  Succasunna  4057,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  equipped  gas  station  and  lunch¬ 
eonette  on  very  busy  highway.  Modem  7 -room  house, 
oil  heat-  private  owner,  BOX  0954,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

80  ACRES,  five  rooms,  electricity,  spring;  $2,500; 

terms.  Productive  108  acre  dairy  farm,  10-room 
house,  electricity,  water,  good  barns,  24  cow  ties, 
silo;  $4,900;  $1,900  cash.  Free  list.  E.  W.  Smith 
Realty  Agency,  Catskill,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store  at  sacrifice;  everything  com¬ 
plete;  $10,500.  Four  tenements,  income  $936  yearly, 
living  quarters  for  owner.  Beer  license.  Haye  two 
businesses,  must  sell  one.  F.  A.  Josefow,  Perkins- 
viiie,  Vermont.  Amsden  Store,  _ 

FARM:  Comfortable  house,  barns,  four  Jerseys,  team 
of  horses,  machinery,  50  acres  tillable  land  and 
pasture  for  reasonable  rent.  Caretaker's  job  nearby. 
Write  P.  O,  BOX  186,  Westport,  N,  Y, _ 

ALBANY-Schenectady  area:  Double  house,  three  barns, 

chicken  house,  garage,  100  acres  level  sandy  loam, 
orchards,  low  taxes;  near  good  truck  markets;  $12,500. 
BOX  0955,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ORCHARD  and  poultry  farm,  large  house,  barn  and 

other  outbuildings;  electricity,  running  water; 
2,800  young  peach  trees  bearing;  6OT  young  apple 
trees,  some  bearing;  2,000  pine  trees;  road  stand; 
U.  S.  Route  22.  Lehigh  County,  11  miles  west  of 
Allentown.  Price  $18,000.  Erich  Schmiedel,  Breinigs- 
vilie,  Pennsylvania. _ 

177  ACRES,  equipped,  $4,6001  Low  priced,  highly 

productive  farm,  handy  to  several  lakes;  177  acres, 
90  tillable,  large  trout  stream,  mixed  fruit  orchard; 
remodeled  home,  A-l  condition,  six  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  shaded.-shrubbed  lawn;  barn;  garage; 
quick  sale  includes,  tractor,  all  equipment.  Easy 
terms!  No.  D-6985.  West’s,  W.  W.  Irion,  526  Main 
St.,  Honesdale,  Pa.  West’s  catalog  free  I  _ 

ESSO  Gas  station  and  snack  bar,  on  Route  U.  S.  20. 

Excellent  house,  five  rooms,  bath,  apartment  up¬ 
stairs,  main  floor  counter  with  stools,  four  booths, 
kitchen,  garage,  two  gas  pumps,  oil  burner,  steam 
heat,  all  conveniences.  Greyhound  bus  station,  in¬ 
cluding  ail  stock  and  equipment.  Price  $14,000. 
Terms  arranged.  Phone  Earlville  84-Y-4  or  write  F. 
Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

217  ACRES,  100  river  bottom,  pasture,  timber, 
historical  stone  house.  Write  owner:  Nat  Ludwig, 

Walpack,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. _ 

GOOD  hardware- grocery  store  and  gasoline  station 
business.  Including  business  buildings  and  separate 
two  family  residence  at  Gallupville,  N.  Y.  To  bo  sold 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Inquire  of  Adam  Mandiester, 
Gallupville,  N.  Y, _ ___ 

SO  you're  planning  to  retire!  I  did  and  found  my¬ 
self  busier,  wealthier,  happier  and  healthier  than 
ever  before  but  without  enough  years  left  to  carry 

out  indicated  expansion.  Riverside  Mousery,  Avon, 
New  York. _ 

WANT  a  fine  home  and  a  good  business?  8-room  house, 
5-room  apartment,  500-locker  frozen  food  plant,  4% 
acres  land,  3,500  broiler  house,-  tennis  court,  stream, 

some  fruit;  adjoins  town  limits.  Must  see  to  appre- 

ciate,  G,  Rue,  Denton,  Maryland. _ 

75  ACRES  $2,800,  tractor  and  tools  included.  5-room 
house,  barn,  poultry  and  Imp  house,  40  apple 
trees,  60  acres  tillable.  Described  in  free  farm 
bulletin.  Calaway  realty,  1505  Race,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

HONEY,  not  just  another  honey  (we  back  it  up). 

Finest  you  ever  tasted  or  your  money  refunded. 
Clover,  primeval  wild  flower,  or  wild  buckwheat:  5  lbs. 
(also  In  oversea  can)  $1.85;  12  lb.  can  $4,25.  You 
can  not  insure  European  parcels.  We  insure  and 
guarantee  delivery  of  our  honey  overseas.  Ask  for 
our  low  gift  rates.  Comb  honey  (clover) :  3  sections, 
14  oz.  each  $2.50;  6  sections  $4.75.  We  prepay  post¬ 
age  against  remittance,  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
Smithtown  Bee  Farm,  Smitbtown,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid,  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs., 

$1.00;  10  lbs.,  $3.17.  Larger  lots  cheaper.  Roscoe 

F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

Shipped  express  prepaid  as  follows:  1  bu.  oranges 
$4.25:  14  bu.  $2.75;  1  bu.  grapefruit  $3.75,  %  bu. 
$2.50;  1  bu.  mixed  $4.00.  V3  bu.  $2.60.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

PUP.E  honey;  Clover,  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  five 

lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $3.00.  Pure  old  fashioned  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  $1.6’0  10  lbs.  Pure  maple  syrup  $5.50 
gallon.  Maple  cream  2%  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. _ _ 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.00  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

HONEY:  60  pounds  light  clover  $9  00;  goldenrod 
or  buckwheat  $7.20.  Quantity  lots  cheaper.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gabie,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.00.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia. 


MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  B. 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O  B  PA 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Fails,  N.  YL 

DARK  maple  sugar:  Five  pounds  $4.00;  10  pounds 

$7.50.  Daniels,  South  Royaiton,  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  St.  Lawrence  County;  fine,  white,  unheated 
clover  honey  60  lb.  cans  postpaid  into  third  zone 
$11.85,  Homer  M.  Dunn,  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1  25 

Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20;  all  prepaid  third 
zone.  John  Mosher.  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  new  crop  maple  products. 

Half  gallon  grade  A  syrup  and  two  pounds  soft 
maple  cream,  both  $5.75  prepaid  third  zone.  Free 
price  list.  Deane  B.  Hatch,  Hartland  Four  Corners, 
Vermont. 


FALL  Honey:  Medium,  60  lbs. 

liquidtied  $7.00;  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

G.bson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 


granulated  $6.50; 
Edw.  Hogan,  210 


$1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Case  of  6,  5-lb.  pails 
$6.00;  60  lb.  cans  $7.20  F  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 
gallon,  shipping  charges  extra.  Roscoe  A.  Deming, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


HONEY:  60  pounds  extra  fine  clover  $9.00  not  pre¬ 

paid.  Money  back  guarantee.  F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayette- 
ville.  New  York. 


PL  RE  maple  syrup:  Grade  A,  $5.00  gallon;  grade  B, 

$4.50  gallon.  Excellent  flavor.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
■teed.  John  Bacon,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

BUSHELS  delicious  oranges  or  grapefruits  $4.00 
prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


HOME  cooking,  all  conveniences,  near  Grand  Canyon. 

Goodwin's  Hillside.  Farm,  Welisboro,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Three  rooms,  unfurnished,  50  miles  New 

York.  Elderly  Christian  couple.  Particulars,  rent,  to 
BOX  0911,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OLD  house,  needs  fixing.  Half  acre  land,  well,  near 

railroad.  John  J,  Davis,  Highland,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRLS’  farming  camp,  Connecticut.  Also  water  sports, 
music,  tutoring.  Non-competitive.  $250.  BOX  0919, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


ARTIST,  wife,  seek  room,  kitchen 

Summer  on  farm  75  miles  N,  Y. 
BOX  0922,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


privileges  for 
C.  State  price. 


WILL  board  small  boy  for  Summer.  Mrs.  William 

Wood,  R.  F.  D. ,  Barnet,  Vermont. _ 

BASIC  Villa  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y.  Open  May  1  to 

October  15.  Again  we  offer  the  splendor  of  Spring¬ 
time  in  the  Catskills.  Real  country  home,  secluded; 
excellent  meals;  all  conveniences;  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water.  Near  all  amusements  and  churches.  $22 
up  weekly,  $4.00  daily.  Telephone  Greenville  5-4346, 
WANTED;  Gentleman  boarder.  Nice  private  country 
home.  Main  highway.  BOX  0929,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  in  scenic  hamlet;  $35.  Helen 

Matthews.  Randolph,  Vermont. 


PRIVATE  boarding  house  for  elderly  ladies,  near 

Whitehouse,  New  Jersey.  Good  food,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  excellent  care.  Write  H.  E.  Redding, 
R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


HOME  for  elderly  people,  pleasant,  comfortable  and 

reasonable  Rivervicw  Rest,  Newton,  New  Jers ey . 

PENSIONER,  handy,  pay  half  board.  Permanent. 

Sullivan  County,  Box  110,  Eldred,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Boarders  for  a  quiet  country  home.  Write 
further  information.  Mrs.  Alfred  Hamm,  Edmeston, 
New  York. 


GIRL  seeks  Summer  board.  Small  farm.  State  rates. 

Maire,  314  East  82nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

ROOM  and  board  for  retired  men;  $12.50  per  week. 

Good  food.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Christian  couple  can  accommodate  re¬ 

fined  women  in  their  private  suburban  home  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  One  that  likes  home,  garden 
and  dog  Meals,  garage,  references.  BOX  0963,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY  Now:  Durable  northern  white  cedar  posts  and 
poles.  All  standard  sizes  ready  for  shipment. 
Special  electric  fence  posts  only  8  cents  each;  send 
card  for  details,  K.  D,  Burnham,  Essex.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  red  cedar  posts,  poles,  whole- 
sale.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. _ 

APPLE  growers  attention :  Two  Dorex  air  conditioning 
units  complete  with  72  carbon  cannisters,  receiver  j 
boxes  and  blowers.  Delivers  1740  CFM  air.  In  oper-  | 
ation  three  weeks  as  experiment.  Sacrifice  both  for  | 
$600.  Marmon,  Florist,  197-23  47th  Ave.,  Flushing, 
New  York.  j 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98 
postpaid.  Rag  carpet  list  free!  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St.,  Hazleton.  Penna.  _  1 

CARBIDE  cooking  and  lighting  plant,  never  uncrated. 

Will  take  live  stock  in  exchange.  Vetter, 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

FARMALL  F-12  complete  unit;  rubber  front  steel 
rear,  tires  for  rear;  single  direct  atached  plow,  six 
foot  double  harrow,  2-row  cultivator,  saw  rig  including 
saw  and  belt.  All  in  first  class  condition.  Unit  $850. 
John  Deere  model  B  in  very  good  condition  $1,200. 
Also  John  Deere  model  H  spreader  on  rubber  $225. 

7  ft.  mower  for  Farmall  II  or  M  $175.  Niles  Aldrich, 
19  Russell  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

SANITARY  pens  and  hutches,  used.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  30  or  more  rabbits,  $100.  Contact  Herbert 
Hoffman,  396  Waverly  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  28-inch  Hart  Self  Feeder,  atachments  for 
Frick.  Ahvin  Kehe,  Eden,  N.  Y. _ 

THREE  piece  Ottawa  log  felling  tree  saw,  table 
saw;  gasoline  operated,  in  good  running  condition. 
$250  complete,  J.  Kesler,  Hampton  Bays,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 

BED  STAR  overhead  circular  saw,  10-inch  disc.  All 
work  required  of  a  De  Walt  overhead  saw.  110-220 
universal  A.C-D.C.  motor.  Complete  $370.  Henry 
Kilss,  152  Beach  Ave,,  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

WILL  pay  a  high  price  for  a  heavy  car,  1930  or 

earlier;  also  a  light  runabout,  no  junk.  Hale,  Box 
15,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Bethany,  Conn. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  2  lbs.  $4.50; 

3  lbs.  $5.60,  queens  Included.  Booked  up  until 
May  25th.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale;  1948  one-row  Case  com  picker,  model  P. 

A-l  condition.  Namanock  Farm,  R.  D,  1,  Port 
Jervis,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Massey-Harris  power  lift  for  model  101 
tractor.  Ellis  Anders,  R.  D.  2,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all- 
time  World’s  contest 
record  for  all  breeds  at 
Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  Mar.  1,  1949, 
,  our  Leghorns  are  in  the 

high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Georgia. 


PACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns:  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  oor  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 
or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 

Sudbury  Mass 


BPUmCBHDHER'S  CMCH. 


[J 

Sexine  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . .  15.00  22.00  5.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
i.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Sprinys,  Pa. 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Building  up  the  New  Flock 


In  some  cases  it  is  positively 
dangerous  to  give  advice  to  others. 
This  is  because  words  and  phrases 
have  a  habit  of  being  misunderstood. 
However,  in  stating  one’s  plans,  the 
reader  can  screen  the  kernels  from 
the  chaff,  if  he  so  wishes,  and  nobody 
will  be  hurt. 

What  poultryman  hasn’t  envisioned 
an  ideal  setup?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  follow  the  same  schedules 
and  practices?  True,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  progress  if  all  of  us  were 
satisfied  to  copy  one  another  which 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  But  each  has 
experiences  and  each  can  contribute 
to  the  whole;  and  these  experiences, 
if  shared,  will  invariably  do  someone 
some  good.  As  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  I  plan  to  either  build  an  exten¬ 
sion  onto  my  present  three-story 
affair,  or  make  another  one  just  like 
it.  But  working  with  borrowed 
money  is  not  to  my  liking,  so  I  think 
I’ll  let  my  crops  decide,  whether  this 
expansion  can  be  realized.  I’ll  lay  the 
foundations,  though,  and  maybe  pour 
the  concrete  floor,  with  the  cement  as 
cheap  as  it  is.  The  wood  part  can  be 
built  anytime. 

I’ll  have  to  do  a  little  hustling  the 
next  few  days  if  I’m  to  be  ready  for 
my  replacements  when  they  arrive. 
Because  the  two  brooder  houses  I 
have  at  present  were  built  new  last 
year,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  have  to  use 
any  carbolic  on  them  this  Spring,  but 
I’ll  be  forced  to  add  another  house 
if  I  expect  to  take  care  of  my  in¬ 
creased  order  of  pullets.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  mortality,  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  present  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  They  have  laid  over  70  per 
cent  throughout  the  Winter  months. 
I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  price  one 
gets  for  his  chickens  in  the  late  Fall 
is  inconsequential,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  great  amount  of  eggs  laid 
during  the  season.  I’d  much  rather 
have  a  hen  lay  250  eggs  in  12 
months  and  give  her  away,  than  to 
receive  a  premium  price  for  her 
carcass,  if  she  had  laid  only  150. 

Building  A  Brooder  House 

I  am  now  building  my  third 
brooder  house.  After  placing  the  sills, 
which  will  also  be  used  as  skids,  on 
the  range,  I  make  the  framing  for 
the  floor.  Two  by  fours  are  placed 
on  these  on  two-foot  centers;  this  is 
covered  with  flooring.  Then  I  trim 
the  edges  before  setting  up  the  stud¬ 
ding  of  two  by  fours.  This  coop,  like 
the  others,  will  be  10x10,  accommo¬ 
dating  about  200  day-old  chicks.  The 
doors  are  in  the  center,  with  two  24- 
inch  window  openings  at  each  side. 
The  eaves  are  left  open  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  window  openings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  one-inch  mesh  wire  on  the 
outside,  so  the  sash  can  be  removed 
after  the  chicks  are  a  few  weeks  old. 

After  skidding  the  other  two  coops 
to  their  proper  position  on  the  new 
range,  a  shallow  furrow  is  plowed  all 
around  the  field,  to  set  the  six  foot 
fence  in.  This,  of  course,  is  done  after 
the  chicks  arrive,  and  isn’t  needed 
until  the  birds  begin  to  range  far  and 
wide,  when  the  shelters  will  be  in 
use,  and  the  predators  must  be  kept 
out.  I  like  to  give  much  of  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  range  water  supply. 
Although  I  have  all  of  last  year’s 
pipe,  more  will  be  needed,  if  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  care  of  my  increased 
order.  I  use  half  inch  pipe,  though 
the  size  doesn’t  matter.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  save  on  labor,  and 
to  guarantee  the  growing  birds  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  water. 

The  wire-covered  fountain  plat¬ 


form  I  used  last  year  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  make  it  out  of  six-inch  boards 
set  on  edge  and  nailed  together  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle.  Mine  is  30  inches 
by  five  feet,  but  they  can  be  made 
any  size;  the  point  is  to  keep  the 
chicks  off  the  ground,  where  the  wet 
ground  can  breed  germs.  I  set  these 
platforms  on  the  ground,  my  ground 
being  mostly  gravel;  but  in  clay  it 
would  be  good  practice  to  place  them 
over  an  excavation  filled  with  rocks 
or  similar  porous  material. 

Using  steel  drums,  with  their  tops 
removed,  I  have  found,  keeps  the 
feed  from  moulding.  Wooden  covers 
can  be  made  easily,  or  the  tops  can 
be  hinged  to  the  barrels,  thus  making 
them  waterproof.  A  50  gallon  barrel 
will  hold  two  bags  of  mash  or  three 
bags  of  grain  comfortably,  leaving 
enough  room  for  an  empty  pail  or 
scoop.  Until  such  time  when  a 
permanent  brooder  house  will  be  in 
order,  these  makeshifts  serve  my 
purpose  satisfactorily.  We  all  have 
dreams  of  someday  having  every¬ 
thing  we  want,  but  very  few  of  us 
ever  live  to  realize  them  in  full. 

No  Scratch  Grain  Until  Seventh  Week 

I  keep  scratch  grains  away  from 
the  young  stock  until  their  sixth  or 
seventh  week.  Then  I  begin  with  a 
few  handfuls  over  the  mash,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  amount,  until 
finally  it  is  scattered  on  the  range. 
Later,  when  the  amount  of  scratch 
balances  the  mash,  it  is  scattered 
further  and  further  from  the 
quarters.  This  induces  the  birds  to 
explore  every  foot  of  the  area.  If 
this  isn’t  done,  rank  growth  develops 
in  the  extreme  areas  and  mowing 
must  be  resorted  to.  By  using  this 
practice  last  year,  the  birds  kept  the 
growth  down  and  saved  me  much 
labor. 

The  many  grasshoppers  in  this  part 
of  the  country  last  year  proved  a 
boon  to  my  birds.  It  was  fun  to  watch 
the  growing  birds  chase  the  jumping 
insects  whenever  they  lit  into  the 
danger  zone.  At  times  several  pullets 
would  chase  the  same  grasshopper, 
and  such  contests  were  fought  in¬ 
tensely.  I’d  even  take  time  off  from 
my  regular  work-  to  walk  *  along  the 
fence  from  windward,  just  to  see  a 
few  more  of  these  bugs  fly  over  the 
fence  and,  whenever  a  strong  wind 
blew,  the  entire  flock  sure  acted  like, 
lunatics,  running  every  which  way. 

Need  for  Hopper  Space 

Hopper  space  during  the  chicks’ 
early  growth  is  important.  Later, 
when  the  scratch  ration  is  increased 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  this  is 
not  so  essential,  because  not  all  of 
the  birds  will  want  to  eat  at  the  same 
time.  The  hoppers  must  accommodate 
at  least  half  the  flock  at  one  time,  or 
trouble  will  result  in  the  form  of 
bullies  and  runts.  After  the  birds 
have  feathered  and  the  weather 
stabilizes,  I  place  my  mash  hoppers 
away  from  the  houses.  This  induces 
them  to  explore  the  range  and  the 
exercise  is  what  they  need  to  whet 
their  appetites.  This  practice  also 
prevents  too  much  contamination  near 
the  houses,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
every  poultryman  tries  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible. 

Top  Floor  for  Hens 

I’m  planning  to  use  the  top  floor 
in  my  new  laying-house  for  the  older 
hens.  The  arrangements  there  will 
be  a  little  different  from  those  occu¬ 
pied  at  present  by  the  pullet  flock. 
Because  ~molters  require  a  sort  of 


When  the  pullets  are  about  five  weeks  of  age,  they  will  soon  be  needing 
roosts.  These  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  Stanley  M.  Kenney,  Conewango 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  are  just  at  this  roosting  age. 


PROFITABLE 

EGG  PRODUCTION 


How  to  get  it? — BUY  BETTER  BREEDING— 
BUY  WARREN  REDS.  Want  proof  of  the  high 
egg  production  that  is  bred  into  WARREN  Chicks? 
Just  look  at  the  records. 


Reports  From  Current  Contests 

STORRS,  CONN.,  23rd  week— HIGH  PEN  ALL 
BREEDS:  1890  eggs — 2036  points.  2nd  HIGH 
PEN  ALL  BREEDS:  1860  eggs — 1996  points. 
FARMINGDALE,  5th  month — 1st  R.I.R,  PEN: 
1396  eggs — 1501  pojnts. 

WESTERN  N.  Y.,  5th  month— 2nd  R.I.R.  PEN: 
1695  eggs — 1769.05  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  duality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  BrookflDld.  Msu, 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D, 


CHA!P^ 

WI4^MSChicks 


For  maximum  results — raise  TOP 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  Chapman  Chicks 
are  famous  for  high  livability,  fast 
growth  and  feathering,  quality  meat,  and 
heavy  production  of  big  eggs.  All  breeders 
p.®  *"  farms— N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED— 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires 
Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

Order  Chapman  Chicks!  Writs  today  for 
folder  and  prices. 

244  Warren  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY  $1  ff  nn™‘“ 
■  CHICKS  15*0U  Prices 

—  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  190% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  A^giut:  Chicks  in¬ 
herit  4  to  5  weeks'  immunity  to  Newcastle.  TOL- 
JIAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH . 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

|  WESPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. ONE 
'  GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L  SONS.  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


CHAMBe/UM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They’ve  been 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
order  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BrattiJbore.  vl 


Parks  5oc* 

ig  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 

:ighest  producing  heavy 
ireed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

;ecords  to  349.  Raised 

n  mountainside  ranges.  ^  — -  ... 

ull  of  vigor.  Catalog.  '7*  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


WORLD’S. 


ST ARTED  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Red3,  Crosses  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLM  AN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman.  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICH  FI  ELO,  PA. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 

•WO  SIZES  5  FT.  BY  8  FT.  &  8  FT.  BY  10  FT. 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled. 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate  phip- 
ment.  Free  Literature. 
BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
.  52  NILES  AVE..  -  WARREN.  0HL° 


4  SQUAB  BOOK 

Royal  squabs  sell  at  poultry  TOPS. 
t  them.  Easy,  profitable.  Particulars 

^  ELMER  RICE,  205  H,  Melrose,  Mas>. 
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privacy  while  in  the  pin  feather 
stage,  the  lights  will  be  dimmer,  and 
partitions  necessary  along  the  roosts. 
I  believe  good  stock  should  be  kept 
at  least  two  seasons.  With  chicks 
brooded  throughout  the  year,  the 
tendency  is  for  egg  prices  to  remain 
more  or  less  stable.  Egg  prices  used 
to  hit  bottom  right  after  the  Easter 
holidays:  now  the  bottom  is  reached 
somewhat  earlier.  I  have  always 
contended  that  it  takes  less  money  to 
bring  a  hen  through  the  molt  than  to 
raise  a  pullet  to  laying  age.  Then 
also,  the  highest  mortality  is  during 
the  first  year. 

It  seems  foolish,  with  good  chicks 
bringing  anywhere  from  40  to  50 
cents  apiece,  to  sell  them  in  the  Fall 
for  what  they’ll  bring  for  meat. 

My  fear  of  coccidiosis  is  lessened 
by  the  advent  of  the  new  starting 
and  growing  mashes,  containing 
sulfaquinoxaline.  Now,  if  someone 
could  only  discover  something  to 
knock  this  dread  Leucosis  for  a  loop, 
my  disease  worries  would  be  over. 

Our  county  poultrymen’s  organi¬ 
zation  has  come  to  life  again,  after 
being  dormant  for  the  duration.  We 
meet  once  each  month,  with  only 
commercial  producers  being  eligible. 
The  gatherings  are  quite  informal, 
giving  each  member  an  opportunity 
to  air  his  views.  We  meet  at  some 
hostelry  or  hotel,  have  supper,  and 
discuss  the  various  phases  of  modern 
poultry  management.  Poultry  special¬ 
ists  can  be  had  if  wished,  although 
much  of  the  discussion  is  between 
members  themselves.  This  is  a  good 
place  to  listen  to  others,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  proper  place  to  give  freely 
of  one’s  experiences.  Every  county 
should  have  a  similar  organization. 

S.  M.  Kenney 


Hatching  Eggs  Can  Be 
Profitable 

The  production  of  hatching  eggs 
is  often  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
poultrymen  seeking  new  channels  to 
market  their  eggs  and  increase  in¬ 
come.  The  answer  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  project  rests  upon  a 
number  of  complicated  factors  which 
vary  with  each  individual  farm. 

It  is  important  that  poultrymen 
realize  that  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercially  hatched  chicks  has  in¬ 
creased  from  an  annual  output  of 
over  800,000,000  chicks  during  the 
late  thirties  to  1,225,000,000  during 
the  year  1948.  The  1949  chick  pro¬ 
duction  will  probably  surpass  the 
1948  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  advisable 
that  an  examination  be  made  of  the 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  mass 
volume  of  chicks  are  produced.  In 
recent  years  85  per  cent  of  all  chicks 
produced  were  delivered  during  the 
months  of  January  through  July.  A 
still  more  concentrated  period  is  that 
of  March,  April  and  May  when  near¬ 
ly  61  per  cent  of  all  chicks  are  pro¬ 
duced.  In  view  of  this  factor,  there 
are  a  number  of  hatcheries  that  can 
operate  only  during  the  Spring,  and 
a  rather  large  number  that  will  oper¬ 
ate  for  only  six  or  seven  months. 

The  added  costs  of  producing 
hatching  eggs  which  are  above  those 
necessary  to  produce  market  eggs, 
tend  to  complicate  the  solution. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
following  in  order  that  the  added 
cost  may  be  obtained:  (1)  Difference 
in  cost  of  breeder  mash  and  laying 
mash.  (2)  Cost  of  blood  testing  (un¬ 
less  done  by  the  hatchery,  gratis). 
(3)  Depreciation  and  mortality  of 
males.  (4)  Profit  lost  from  hens  re¬ 
placed  by  males  in  the  pens.  (5)  Cost 
of  feed  consumed  by  the  males. 

Once  the  added  costs  are  figured, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  liqui¬ 
dated  by  the  premium  received  for, 
hatching  eggs  delivered  during  a 
given  period.  If  these  added  costs 
cannot  be  liquidated  during  that 
Period,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hatch- 
in§  eggs  are  being  produced  at  a  loss. 

Many  poultrymen  often  say  that  if 
they  can  sell  their  eggs  to  a  hatchery 
during  the  flush  Spring  season  it 
oners  added  profits  for  them  because 
of  the  premium.  This  will  not  be 
hue  if  added  costs  exceed  the  addi¬ 
tional  income.  '  I 

In  view  of  the  data  presented,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  majority  of  hatching 
are  delivered  over  a  short  span 
0j  time.  In  cases  where  the  premi¬ 
um  offered  for  hatching  eggs  over  a 
f1X.  ™nths  Period  is  below  25  cents 
Pei  dozen,  the  added  costs  should  be 
examined  thoroughly  in  order  to  de- 
urmme  the  possibilities  of  a  profit. 

New  York  h.  w.  h. 
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Do  you  want 
up  to  21  Extra  Eggs  Per  Bird  early  next  fall? 


Pullets  grown  big  and  sturdy  on  a  good  growing 
ration  will  lay  up  to  21  more  eggs  in  early  fall 
than  will  pullets  grown  on  poorly  balanced 
growing  feed.  This  was  proved  at  the  Purina 
Research  Farm,  and  similar  results  have  been 
reported  by  many  state  college  farms. 

Yes,  the  well-grown  bird  will  lay  extra  eggs 
worth  7 5c  to  $1.00  at  the  usual  high  fall  prices. 


The  surest  way  to  profit-opportunity  with  pullets 
is  to  get  lots  of  those  high-priced  early-fall  eggs. 
So  be  sure  to  develop  your  pullets  big  and  sturdy 
on  PURINA  GROWENA  or  PURINA  GROW¬ 
ING  CHOW  and  grain.  See  your  Purina  Dealer 
with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  •  Wilmington,  DeL] 


Now. ••  get  extra-fast  growth 

PURINA  CHECKER-ETTS  develop  pullets 

even  faster  than  Purina  Mash 


ZEELAND  Mammoth  White 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


GROW  FAST  on 
LOW  PRICED  FEED 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

SPECIAL  “AAA A”  MATING 

From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 
12  duckling  $4.95;  25-$9.95:  50- 
$15.95;  100-$29.50;  30fl-$87.95. 

SUPREME  “AAA”  MATING 
From  Yearling  Breeders 
12  ducklings  $4.45;  25-$8.95;  50-  ^ 

$14.95;  100-$27.95;  300-$8l.95. 

We  pay  postage.  Send  money  with  order  or  we’ll  ship 
O.0. 1>.  Be  sure  to  specify  quantity,  grade,  and  delivery 
date  wanted.  Available  now  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

FREE  “DUCK  RAISERS’”  GUIDE! 
ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Inc.,  Box  D-10,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


♦Vi  Ihv 
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WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  —  HATCHES  WEEKLY 
Fifteen  for  $4.50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty,  $12.50;  $24.00 
per  hundred.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  direct. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 

Add  2c  each  for  less  than  IOO. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  n!  y! 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon"  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write — 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Lukas  Highest  Quality  Poults 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  100%  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  (Wagon  Wheel  Strain)  and  Heavy 
Meat  Type  (H.  Homes')  White  Holland  Poults. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  Beltsville  White  Turkey  Poults 
$85-100.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CDip  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
•3AAA  *  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


HIGHLAND  POULTS 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Domes  Strain 
White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites  from 
Pullorum  clean  stock.  Large  Weekly  Hatches. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Phone  2557  or  Write  to: 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


BELTSVILLE  WHITES  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
U,  S.  APPROVED.  75c  -  80c  Each  Postpaid.  Some 
good  dates  still  available.  Started  Poults,  all  ages. 

MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND,”  HEBRON.  MAINE 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  CANlAN  DAI G UA,  NEW  YORK 


U.S.  CERTIFIED  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE. 
New  Jersey  Buff.  Available  to  May  or  June.  Phone  or 
write  COOPER  HATCHERY.  OlAKWOOD,  OHIO 

GOSLINGS— WHITE  EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE 
DAY  OLD.  ADAM  KIELB,  2493  DRUMGOOLE 
BOULEVARD,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  NEW  YORK 
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POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  Randolph,  Mass. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Graybill’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Sp.  Mating . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box .  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr...  16.00  26.00  12.00 
All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv.,  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Started 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  50e  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry.  Farm.  A  Hatehery,  Box  6,  Cotolamus,  Pa. 


SECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

Ohls  Big- Value  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns:  Hew  Hampshire*;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Roeks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


m 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

White^eghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Bocks,  N.  H. 
Beds  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON.  Owners 
box  49 _ >; _ McAlister v i lle,  pa. 

•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith's  Elec.  Hatchery) 

100%  live  delivery  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns....  14.00  28.00  5.00 

H.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Bocks......  16.00  22.00  2.00 

N.  H.  Bed.  Bock -Bed  CrosB....  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


GRAYBiLL'S 


SUPER  QUALITY 

CHICKS 

U.S.  PUU0RUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  100%  lire  del.  guar. 
Graybill’s  large  type  Leghorns,  New  Harapshires  4 
Rock-Hamp.  Cross.  Pullets,  Str.  Run,  Ckls.  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  All  Flocks  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order 
now.  Write  for  Prices  and  Delivery  dates. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Til _ _ 

uUU/a  Live  Delivery  IWJ  Str  100  Pits  100  Ckls 

Lar^e  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

Stack's  AA  Sup  Mat  W.  Leg...  14.00  28.00  3.00 

H  Mix  $11.  W.  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

N  H  Beds,  Special  AAA .  17.00  24.00  *2.00 

Asst  Brlr.  Chix  $9.  Bk-Bd  Cr.AAA  15.00  22.00  12.00 
Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon  4  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat  Electric 
Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg  Pits.  45e  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  TJ.S.  B.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


"We  Pay  Postage.  Safs  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  0.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only} 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog, 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLI  I  ^  If  C  -  OFFICIALLY  — r — 

n  I  W  IV  O  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00-100;  Pullets 
$24.00;  Cockerels  $3.00;  Barred  and  White  Bocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Cross  Bock-Beds  &  Red-Rocks$I4.O0- 100; 
Pullets  $20.00;  Cockerels  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 
Order  direct  from  advt.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
WAYNES  CHICK  FlARM  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  A  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulth's  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  are  having  communications 
from  several  mining  companies  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  They  offer  some 
very  alluring  inducements  for  small 
investments  in  the  Alberta  oil  fields. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  these  companies  and  would  it 
be  advisable  to  invest?  In  other 
words,  would  you  recommend  such 
investments?  a.  l.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

We  cannot  recommend  them  for 
small  investors.  We  have  referred  to 
these  Canadian  mining  stocks  several 
times.  It  seems  that  if  one  company 
does  not  get  you  on  tin  or  silver  an¬ 
other  company  will  by  offering  you 
gold  and  oil  or  something  else.  From 
the  similarity  of  the  literature  we 
are  led  to  believe  they  are  all  work¬ 
ing  together  in  the  hope  that  eventu¬ 
ally  one  will  land  an  order  and  all 
benefit.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be 
a  gamble  pure  and  simple.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  all  in  the  future.  Some  large 
companies  and  institutions  do  put 
money  into  new  ventures,  but  they 
are  able  to  take  the  risk,  but  seldom 
indulge  in  the  type  that  is  peddled 
out  to  uninformed  people  in  scattered 
sections.  If  you  are  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  stock  your  best  plan  is  to  con¬ 
sult  an  experienced  investment 
broker  or  your  bank.  Another  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscriber  failed  to  give  his 
address  and  we  are  unable  to  reply 
to  his  letter. 

On  April  12,  1949,  a  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  the  Sterling 
Securities  and  its  officers  and  agents 
as  such,  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Institute  of  Mentalphysics  of  Cali¬ 
fornia?  Is  it  an  easy  money-making 
scheme?  c.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania 

We  assume  this  is  the  same  compa¬ 
ny  that  some  years  back  was  offer¬ 
ing  a  correspondence  course  of 
lessons  on  the  “Art  of  True  Living.” 
An  initial  payment  of  $5.00  was  to 
be  sent  on  application.  The  amount 
would  be  refunded  if  on  30  day  ex¬ 
amination,  the  course  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  If  not  returned 
in  30  days  the  $5.00  would  be  used 
as  a  donation .  to  the  “cause.”  The 
present  advertisement  does  not 
mention  a  course,  but  indicates  that 
the  “system”  will  improve  the  mind, 
bring  achievement  of  brilliant  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  success;  better 
health,  personality  and  poise.  Persons 
with  ordinary  intelligence  can  use 
the  simplified  measures  to  release 
immense  latent  powers  and  bring 
about  surprising  accomplishments.  A 
limited  number  of  free  treatises  have 
been  printed  and  one  will  be  sent 
without  cost,  which  they  say  will 
“reveal  many  startling  results.” 
Eventually  one  will  have  to  pay. 
The  “system”-  promises  too  much. 
We  would  prefer  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  books  on  the  subject  of 
development  of  the  mind. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Referee 
of  Caragol-Clarke  in  regard  to  the 
$44  due  me  and  which  I  understood 
would  be  paid  by  an  insurance 
company  that  had  bonded  the 
company.  I  was  assured  that  a 
prompt  refund  would  be  made  and 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  help 
me  further  in  this  matter.  H.  s. 
♦Maine 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  were 
unable  to  get  any  adjustment  for  our 
reader.  The  fact  is,  the  Caragol- 
Clarke  Company  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  while  they  were  insured, 
the  expenses  seem  to  have  taken  up 
all  of  the  funds  that  were  available 
to  them  from  any  source.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  unfortunate,  and  we  are 
sorry  so  many  lost  money  by  dealing 
with  this  concern.  Nothing  can  be 
recovered  now. 

I  paid  $4.00  to  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
News-Pyramid  Publishers  Inc.,  398 
Broadway  and  5  Beekman  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  a  magazine  and  have 
not  received  it  and  would  be  pleased 
to  have  a  refund  of  my  money.  Can 
you  help?  mrs.  s.  R. 

Connecticut 

The  letters  to  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
News-Pyramid  Publishers  Inc.,  are 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  as  they  are  not  at  the  address 
given.  They  were  traced  to  two  or 
three  addresses,  but  not  located. 


I  have  been  one  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  29  years  and  have  been  read¬ 
ing  with  interest  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  After  all  these  years  now  I 
have  a  case  also  and  will  appreciate 
whatever  you  can  do  for  me.  A 
benefit,  health  and  accident  asso¬ 
ciation  sold  me  an  insurance  policy 
with  the  explanation  that  for  any 
sickness  I  pay  the  first  $10  and  the 
Insurance  Company  pays  the  rest.  I 
furnished  them  with  the  doctor  bills, 
and  the  dental  X-ray  bill,  which  was 
ordered  in  connection  with  my  sick¬ 
ness.  The  two  doctors  also  had  sent 
in  their  reports,  which  the  insurance 
company  now  have.  I  received  a 
letter  which  is  simply  a  refusal  on 
their  part  to  pay.  I’ll  appreciate 
whatever  you  can  do  for  me  and  if 
you  cannot  collect,  please  put  my 
case  on  the  record.  H.  k. 

New  York 

The  policy  in  this  case  clearly 
states  that  the  benefits  begin  at  once 
for  accidents,  but  for  sickness,  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  payable  until  after  30 
days  from  date  of  issue  of  the  policy. 
The  insurance  agent  did  not  make 
this  plain  and  naturally  the  insured 
considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  all 
benefits  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  out 
the  insurance.  Our  reader  took  out 
the  policy  and  became  ill  six  days 
thereafter.  No  payment  was  made 
for  the  illness.  He  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  getting 
affidavits  from  the  doctors  if  the 
agent  had  made  clear  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  policy.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  so  often  reiterate 
that  policies  should  be  read  and 
understood  before  they  are  signed. 
The  agent  is  out  to  sell  a  policy  and 
neglects  to  emphasize  the  general 
conditions  governing  non-payment  — • 
he  lays  stress  on  the  benefits.  So 
read  your  policy. 

I  ordered  a  King  Midget  Power 
Drill  from  the  Wolfson  and  Fair- 
clough  Manufacturing  Company, 
Buffalo.  It  was  shipped,  but  as  my 
husband  died  in  the  meantime,  I 
asked  permission  to  return  it  and 
receive  a  refund,  to  which  they 
agreed.  I  returned  the  shipment  un¬ 
opened  and  have  written  them 
several  times,  but  have  had  no  re¬ 
sponse  or  refund,  as  promised.  Is 
there  anyway  that  you  can  help  me 
get  the  refund?  . .  d.  m.  r. 

New  York 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  company.  Letters 
were  returned  stating  that  the  con¬ 
cern  was  out  of  business.  We  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  they  are  pursuing 
the  claim.  We  hope  it  may  bring  a 
refund  for  our  reader. 

After  I  mailed  a  letter  to  you,  and 
copy  of  it  to  the  company  involved, 
I  received  an  immediate  response  to 
a  matter  that  I  had  endeavored  to 
have  adjusted  for  five  weeks.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  my  requests. 
So  quick  an  adjustment  indicates  that 
concerns  that  ignore  their  customers’ 
rights  to  value  received  for  goods 
purchased,  hesitate  to  have  their 
methods  aired.  We  thank  you  for 
being  a  public  defender  and  helping 
us  out.  e.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 

A  new  article  was  received  in  bad 
condition.  Complaints  were  ignored 
and  adjustment  refused  and  delayed 
beyond  reason.  The  power  of  the  pen 
and  press  played  a  large  part  in  get¬ 
ting  a  settlement  for  a  matter  that 
could  have  been  settled  without 
friction  or  delay.  Business  concerns 
owe  customers  the  courtesy  of  at¬ 
tention  to  their  complaints  and  re¬ 
ply  to  their  letters. 

Here  we  go  again  on  the  annual 
spree  of  fining  David  S.  Wright  of 
Dunkirk.  E.  w.  G. 

New  York 

With  the  Government  we  had 
hoped  our  previous  item  would  be 
the  last  in  the  saga  of  David  S. 
Wright  of  Lake  Shore  Seed  Company 
fame.  Year  after  year  he  advertised 
and  sold  seeds  of  low  germination. 
He  was  haled  into  court  many  times 
and  fines  assessed  against  him.  He 
has  paid  $4,000  in  fines  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1948.  On  Mr.  Wright’s  promise 
to  get  out  of  business,  further  charges 
were  withheld.  We  trust  this  writes 
finis  to  the  career  of  this  84  year  old 
offender.  Neither  age  nor  the  law 
seemed  to  induce  him  to  mend  his 
ways.  - 


-REVITALIZED 

^  '*• 

x  Vitamin-Mineral  Supplement  s 

\ 

STEPS  UP 
VITALITY! 


For  complete  information 
write  to 


DODBuyijAMOND 

Dailey  Mills,  lncT'\^^'^  Olean.  N.  Y. 


* 

LEGHORNS 

Since  1922 
the  strain  bred  for: 


LIVABILITY 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  chicks 
sired  by  males  from  250-egg  hens  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Leghorn  breeders  since  1922 — we  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  both  the  Pullorum  and 
breed  improvement  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  All 
chicks  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 
Breeders  are  vaccinated  against  New¬ 
castle.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  same  as  1948.  New  Catalog 
free — order  soon — Write  today! 

RfiniNFN  pedigreed  leghorn  farm 
DUi/lllLl  U  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 


Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


Trade-Name  Reg.U.  S.  Pat.  Off) 

“SPIZZERINKTUM” 
Is  ALL  You  Need  To  Know  about 
CHICKS  and  HATCHING  ECUS 
N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Now  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 
Shipped  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Pest  Express 
Write  for  Price •  and  Open  Dates 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  Whit# 
Eggs  at  less  co3t  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

anconas 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  Improved  Ancona*. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


CHOICE 

WHITE 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


8  to  10  weeks  old  —  floor  raised  from  our  own 
Champion  Strain.  Reserve  yours  now  —  write  today. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER"  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed, 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 

■..—  .M,-  -  ....  — - 


FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 
O.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


GUINEAS  —  New  opportunity.  Make  real  money.  Our 
new  breed  of  Keystone  White  American  Guineas  now 
raised  commercially.  Bring  higher  prices  than  any  other 
poultry.  Demand  unlimited.  Raised  anywhere  easily. 
Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Beady  for  market  in  12 
weeks.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  SAUCON  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  23,  R.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Pure  White  African  Guinea  Eggs,  Sea  Bright  Bantam 
Eggs.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


KUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  B.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  St  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-190.  Send  for  free  caL 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNlA. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


SIZE  FOR 


100  PULLETS  $32.95 
Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and  _ 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  ,  .  means  better  pullets  ■ 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  ■ 
use  (Skipped  In  flat  sections).  I 
OBDEB  NOW  and  SAVE  I  ■ 
Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  Circular.  | 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  0.  ■ 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion/  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  ia 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  ete.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED-  White  couple  for  dairy  farm,  boarding 
house;  general  kitchen  work.  BOX  0718,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED-  White  man  to  do  general  work  in  dairy 

farm  boarding  house.  BOX  0719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing ; 

previous  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and 
nantry  maids;  salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford 

Hills,  New  York, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  beef  and  sheep  man  as 
herdsman- shepherd  at  University  of  Connecticut. 
House  available.  Excellent  working  conditions  and 
security.  Write  Animal  Hubsandry  Dept.,  University 

of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Conn.  _ _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Reliable,  experienced,  married  man. 
3,000  Leghorns.  Salary,  bonus,  good  home;  modern 

coop.  Bontecou  Farms,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. _ 

WTANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work  in 
northern  Westchester.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
machinery,  orchard  spraying,  chickens.  Wife  to  do 
part  time  housework,  some  farm  chores.  Good  salary. 
Cottage  and  privileges.  Give  full  details.  BOX  0814, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

NON-SMOKING  young  man,  trained  from  child¬ 

hood  to  accept  responsibility.  Riverside  Mousery, 

Avon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man  to  sell  our  mineral  feeds  to  farmers. 

Pleasant,  profitable  work.  Write  at  once.  Farex 

Mineral  Company.  Parker  Ford,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  position  in  farm 
home;  take  full  charge.  Located  In  eastern  New 
York  State.  BOX  0901,  Rural  New-YorkcT. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cOok-houseworkers,  couples. 

Barton  Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass, 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home  and  clothes. 

BOX  0902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Woman;  pleasant,  dependable,  middle- 
aged,  to  help  with  in-  and  outdoor  chores  on  farm 
owned  and  operated  by  woman.  Opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  person  to  run  own  poultry  business.  State 
age,  qualifications,  wage  expected.  BOX  0903,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  chicken  farm.  $160  monthly,  separate 
house,  improvements.  Schindler,  825  Brook  Ave., 

Lakewood.  New  Jersey. 

GENERAL  houseworker.  settled  and  responsible.  No 

cooking.  Light  laundry.  Own  room,  bath.  Modern 
country  home.  Three  adults.  $70  monthly.  References 
required.  Mrs.  Alex  Schwartz,  R.  D.  4,  Bethlehem. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

WANTED:  Girl  for  general  housework,  two  children, 

physicians’  family;  automatic  washing  machine;  all 
conveniences;  private  room;  rural  oommunity.  State 
alary  expected.  BOX  282.  Moodus,  Conn. _ 

COOK,  general  houseworker  for  country  home  on 

central  New  York  farm.  BOX  0912,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ ________________________ 

WANTED;  Lanrfscapo  gardener,  experienced,  cooks, 

chambermaids  and  general'  outside  help.  Address 
Higby  Club.  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. _ , 

COUPLE  for  Summer  home,  Litchfield  Hills,  Cenn. 

Wife,  excellent  cook,  serve  and  care  second  floor. 
Man  care  first  floor,  butler  work,  servo  dinner  and 
assist  mowing  lawn  and  flower  garden.  Two  in  family; 
guests  over  some  weekends.  Good  pay  to  right  couple. 
References  required.  Can  arrange  interview.  Start  early 
May.  Excellent  living  Quarters.  BOX  0913,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man.  or  couple  for  general  garden¬ 

ing  and  general  caretaker’s  work  on  property  at 
Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island.  Modem  living 
quarters  furnished.  State  qualifications  and  salary  re- 
quested  in  letter.  BOX  0914,  Rural  New-Yurker. 

HOX’SEKEEPER  and  mother’s  helper.  Two  small 

children.  State  salary  expected.  Mrs.  Oskar  Ehren- 
iiaft,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Man  for  poultry  and  general  farm  work; 

woman  to  assist  housework.  State  references  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  0924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Woman,  teaching  experience,  even  dis¬ 

position,  for  kindergarten  in  small  country  boarding 
school.  BOX  0931,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WO.MAN:  For  cooking,  general  housework.  Physician’s 
family.  One  child,  modern  home,  all  conveniences, 
own  room,  $100  month  to  start.  Dr.  Hoffman,  Monroe, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

COOK,  first  class,  references  required,  for  temporary 
position,  two  months.  Good  wages,  country.  Mrs. 
Otto  Huffman,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged;  small  poultry  farm,  Paramus, 
N.  J.  Must  have  knowledge  poultry,  up  keep  place. 
Wife,  general  housework.  Year-round  position  for 
sober,  honest  people.  BOX  0930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  girl  or  middleaged  woman  for  general 

housework.  Airs.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify,  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Hoad,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

TEACHERS  Wanted;  Teachers  for  elementary  public 
schools  in  New  Jersey  to  begin  next  September. 
Several  grades  wanted  and  salary  will  be  from  $2,200 
to  $2,600.  Raymond  E.  Voorheos,  Supervising 

Principal,  Englishtown,  New  Jersey. _ 

ROY  or  elderly  man  wanted  to  work  on  small  dairy 
farm.  Please  state  age  and  salary  wanted.  Otto 
Ziroroermann,  R.  D.  1,  Walden,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for 
40  cows;  De  Laval  machines.  Modern  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  20  minutes  from  Times  Square.  Salary  $45 
per  week  plus  up-to-date  apartment,  gas.  heat,  and 
milk.  Five  blocks  from  schools,  churches,  and  shopping 
center.  State  number  in  family.  BOX  0933,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

DEPENDABLE  woman  to  assist  with  cooking  and 
housework  in  country  home,  three  miles  from 
Albany.  No  laundry.  Good  wages.  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  0944,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work  on 
private  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  be  able  to  drive  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  R.  H. 
Allen,  Fiorham  Farm,  Madison.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Intelligent  middleaged  woman  as  cook  in 

country  home.  Good  home.  Good  salary.  Pleasant 

working  conditions.  BOX  0946,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Modern  dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County.  Man, 
experienced  dairy  hand ;  woman  assist  household 
unties  part  time;  good  living  quarters.  State  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  in  first  letter.  BOX  0947,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PAINTER  and  useful  man  about  place,  on  estate  in 

Hudson  Valley.  House.  BOX  0948,  Rural  New- 

>  orker,  _ 

CLERKS  for  office  at  resort  general  office  procedure, 

no  typing;  season  May  through  October.  Lake 
H^honk  Mountain  House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N,  Y. 

WAITRESSES  for  largo  resort,  pleasant  work,  nice 

surroundings.  .May  through  October.  Lako  Mohonk 
Mountain  House.  Monhonk  Lake,  N.  Y, _ _ 

YWNG  woman  as  nursemaid  for  children  4  and  5. 
<5i i  'musecleaning.  Live  in.  Photograph  requisite. 
2^.5u.  Reply.  Hapgood,  Willowmere.  Riverside,  Conn. 

CARETAKER,  children’s  camp  in  Berkshires. 

..Married.  Permanent  position.  Plumbing,  carpentry, 
fa.  .a’  repairs.  State  qualifications,  salary  and 
telephone.  BOX  0965,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  opportunity  for  working  assistant 
herdsman;  Purebred  Guernsey  herd  New  Jersey. 
Immediate  opening  for  reliable  single  man.  Reply  by 
letter  only  If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  caring 
for  good  cattle,  learning  pedigrees  and  making  good 
records.  Give  experience,  references  and  telephone 
number.  BOX  0956,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MILK  plant  manager.  Recent  N.  Y.  approved.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Ulster.  Orange  Counties.  Write  BOX 
0957,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Handy  man,  janitor;  permanent  job; 

settled  man;  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  0958, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

A  MIDDLEAGED  couple.  Woman  good  plain  cook, 

houseworker,  some  laundry;  man  garden,  lawn,  handy. 
For  two  adults.  Modern  home  on  one  acre  plot. 
Large  room  and  bath,  food.  Monthly  wage  $175. 
References,  write  P.  O.  BOX  662,  Westbury,  L.  I., 
N  .Y. _ § 

WANTED;  Single  man,  sober,  honest;  general  farm 
experience;  assist  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 

Milk  family  cow.  State  age.  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Rockville, 
Connecticut. _ 

COOK  and  general  houseworker  for  family  of  four 
including  two  girls  aged  eight  and  10.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  position  with  a  pleasant 
home  atmosphere.  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Plain  cooking.  Own  large  sunny  room  and  bath.  Will 
pay  good  salary  to  a  pleasant  capable  person  under 
45.  Write  BOX  12,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
WANTED:  All  types  of  barn  work.  Cows  and  young 
stock.  Single,  lifetime  experience.  BOX  0833,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  son  year.  Housekeeper  in  respectable 
home.  BOX  0904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COLLEGE  student.  Summer  help,  pounltry,  N.  Y.  or 
N.  J.,  live  in.  Dana  Goodrich,  280  Van  Emburgh 
Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  five  years  experience,  married, 
Christian,  veteran  agriculture  school  graduate.  Good 
worker.  BOX  0905,  Rural  New-Yurker. _ 

PASTOR,  called  of  God.  who  preaches  the  old 
fashioned  gospel  of  salvation  desires  church  re¬ 
quiring  honest  leadership.  I’m  a  carpenter  foreman 
accustomed  to  work.  Age  38.  Write  BOX  0906,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  elderly  man,  position  as  caretaker, 
lawns,  flowers,  poultry;  life  experience.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Best  references,  reliable.  BOX  0915,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

PLAIN  cook,  houseman  would  serve  congenial  bachelor 
or  farmer.  Elderly,  aetive,  sober,  reliable.  Some 
outside  work  considered.  State  details  and  wages 
offered.  BOX  0916,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Veteran,  23,  married,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Agricultural  college  graduate, 
previous  experience.  BOX  0917,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE,  three  children,  desire  position;  general 
poultry  farm,  caretaker.  References.  R.  Allen,  422 
West  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

WANTED:  by  refined,  intelligent  widow,  as  house¬ 
mother  or  housekeeper-companion;  no  heavy  work. 
BOX  0932,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  young  man,  strong,  industrious  desires 
year’s  general  farm  work  before  entering  Cornell. 
Write  fuUy  regarding  living  conditions  and  compen- 
sation.  Frank  Exman,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  retired  man  and  wife,  ex-educators,  seek 
caretakers  or  other  light  work.  No  salary.  Just 
nice  living  quarters  and  board  (or  food  allowance). 
Permanent,  ail-year-round  only.  Give  full  details. 
BOX  0925,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  sixties,  light  work  country  place,  care  lawns, 
etc.  BOX  0926.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man.  single,  wishes  work  on  general  or  dairy 
farm.  Some  experience.  D.  Schultze,  17  Crestwood 
Ave.,  Tuekalioe  7,  New  York. _ 

MAN  49,  single,  reliable,  desires  steady  work  as 
caretaker  or  any  kind  work;  very  handy  all  round. 
BOX  0923,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED,  age  27,  one  child.  Graduating  June  6 
agricultural  college,  vegetable  growing  major.  Four 
years  experience  vegetable  farms.  Army  auto  mechanic 
four  years.  Want  responsible  position  on  vegetable 
farm,  BOX  0927,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FRENCHMAN,  32,  married;  caretaker,  farmer, 
gardener;  experienced;  references.  BOX  0934,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Entire  charge  from  absentee  owner  crop, 
grain,  hog.  berry  farm.  Have  horses,  tools,  ma- 
chinery,  help.  F.  Beck,  Stanhope.  New  Jersey. _ 

POSITION  widower ;  caretaker,  handyman.  Best 
reference;  no  liquor.  Good  home,  board.  BOX  0935, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

UNIVERSITY  student,  25  years.  Catholic,  athletic, 
desires  Summer  season  work  farm,  lumber  camp,  or 
other  outdoor  work.  Edward  Fay,  3042  Grand  Con- 
eourse,  Bronx.  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman.  Care  of  dogs  and  horses. 

Prefer  private  estate  New  York  State.  Elmer 
Huopana,  Barton.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

DENPENDABLE,  refined  woman,  widow,  not  servant 
type,  seeks  position  housekeeper-companion,  in 
smaU  family,  preferably  one  person.  Interested  only 
modern  congenial  home.  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 
Best  character  references.  BOX  0936,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

BOY,  17,  wishes  work,  dairy  farm.  Summer  months. 
BOX  0937,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BY  June  1st.  Experienced  caretaker,  age  52,  active 
and  responsible,  married  with  one  adult  son;  good 
housing  first  consideration.  P.  O.  BOX  117,  Purchase, 
New  York.  _ 

WORKING  man,  58,  would  take  care  garden  and 
all  repairs  around  small  country  place  in  return 
for  board.  BOX  0938,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MANAGER:  practical,  scientific;  all  branches  profit¬ 
able  management;  specialty  dairy,  poultry,  hogs. 
Highest  references.  BOX  0939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURIST,  single,  born-educated  In  Germany 
(Coll,  grad.)  25  years  all-around  experience,  wants 
permanent  position  as  active  caretaker  of  farm  or 
estate  where  experience,  reliability  and  character 
counts.  BOX  0949,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  veteran,  experienced  with  turkeys  and  broil¬ 
ers,  wishes  job  In  or  near  Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y. 
John  Gillespie.  100  Shorry  Hill,  Manhasset,  N,  Y. 

WAITRESS;  College  girl  wants  Summer  position: 

refined,  experienced,  reliable.  BOX  0950,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MANAGER:  Lifetime  experience,  dairy  and  diversified 
farming;  crop  rotation,  hogs,  poultry;  desires  po¬ 
sition  estate  or  general  farm.  20  years  one  place. 
BOX  0959,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  lady,  refined,  would  like  position  as 
housekeeper  or  companion  to  elderly  person  or  couple; 
no  nursing.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Landrine,  Croton  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  will  do  daily  chores 
and  work  weekends  on  farm  near  N.  Y.  C.  for 
board  for  wife  and  infant.  BOX  0960,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

MAN  33,  married,  one  child,  seeks  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  dairy  farm.  Agricultural  college  education; 
some  farm  experience.  Will  work  on  farm  as  if  my 
own,  BOX  0961,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  lady  desires  position  on  farm,  Pocono  Mts. ; 

light  housework.  Prefer  family  where  there  are  no 
small  children.  Good  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
BOX  0962,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  desires  work  on  dairy  farm,  inex¬ 
perienced  but  willing  to  train  under  G.  I.  bill; 
plumber  by  trade ;  also  good  knowledge  of  gasoline 
engines.  BOX  0966,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged;  caretaking.  Reliable,  references. 

Gardener,  lawn,  repairs;  cook,  serve,  houseworker. 
BOX  0964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKERS  position  desired  by  honest,  reliable, 
middleaged  couple.  Wife  cook,  housework;  maa 
handy  inside-outside;  all  repairs.  Wages  not  impor- 
tanl.  BOX  0808,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER,  middleaged,  single.  Long  experience  any 
line.  BOX  0951,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race. 
Philadelphia  2. 


JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y,  Phone 

6-1513. 


NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 


SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down,  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  farms,  stores,  village  homes,  lakes,  acreage  in 
Orange  County  see  R.  Venturi  your  rural  broker. 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available, 
Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn, _ 

BARGAIN  list.  Fertile  Champlain  Valley  farms. 
L.  J.  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

MAINE  farms.  Many  to  choose  from.  Low  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson 
St.,  Augusta.  Maine. _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores. 
Inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder! 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskill  7, 
“Eastern”  New  York. _ 

LONG  ISLAND  orchard  (apples)  well  located  14  acres 
with  good  home,  fine  builidngs  and  equipment  on 
good  road  near  Parkway.  Price  $35,000.  Write  Horti- 
cultural  Realty  Co..  Northern  Blvd,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 
40  CATTLE,  daifli  farm,  230  acres,  stocked  and 
equipped;  tractor  worked.  New  York  State.  BOX 
0811,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  400  acre  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  200  acres  $6,000.  130  acres,  stock,  tools, 

furniture,  $12,000.  50  acres,  $3,600;  $1,800  down. 

Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  agent. 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  start  own  nursery.  Give  use 
of  five  aercs  tillable  land,  Berkshires,  room  and 
lavatory;  return  few  hours  maintenance  lawn,  drive¬ 
way.  Good  markets.  Give  references.  M.  Spaulding, 
Lakeville,  Conn. _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  Massachusetts  (Stockbridge),  front¬ 
age  on  Highway  1S3  and  Lake  Mahkeenac.  12-room 
house,  newly  decorated,  two  baths,  fireplace,  full 
cellar.  Four  splendid  barns  (1)  80x40  ft.,  3-story, 
reinforced  concrete  first  story,  metal  lined  feed  room, 
new  asphalt  roof  and  paint,  chimney.  C2)  Almost 
new  90  it.  modem  drive- through  dairy  barn,  double 
walls  and  ceiling,  ventilators,  concrete  floor.  (3) 
Combination  dairy  and  horse  bam.  concrete  floors  and 
foundation.  (4)  2-story  modem  poultry  bam  with 
3-room  apartment  including  bath  and  basement,  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  (5)  60  ft.  turkey  house  with  new 
roof,  chimney  and  basement.  All  these  buildings  have 
running  water  and  electricity.  Replacement  value 
estimated  at  $75,000.  Sacrificing  for  quick  sale. 
$25,000.  Terms.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  Lenox, 
Mass,  and  East  Chatham,  New  York.  _ 

DELAWARE  County  farm,  113  acres.  Good  buildings. 

24  cows,  10  heifers,  4  calves,  horses;  tractor;  all 
equipment.  Only  $17,000,  half  cash.  Many  others. 
List  free.  Bunnell  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ATTENTION  bargain  hunters,  this  is  it.  18  acres, 
only  $1,200 ;  7-room  house,  barn,  poultry  house, 
plenty  fruit.  Hurry  to  see  it.  Leo  Rockwell,  Calaway 
Realty.  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

CATALOG  free.  Fine  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  farms, 
businesses.  Summer  homes  and  resorts.  A.  Carl 
Fanning.  Broker,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

110  ACRE  poultry  farm.  Large  enough  to  hold  4,000 
chickens.  Brooder  house  holds  1,500  baby  chicks. 
Running  water'  in  all  buildings.  Six  room  house, 
$4,000,  BOX  0907,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

137  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm  with  stock  and  tools. 

Located  good  route  close  to  shopping  renters.  8- 
room  dwelling  with  bath,  electricity.  Weil  built 
40x80  cement  'basement  bam,  35  stanchions,  silo, 
two  box  stalls,  horse  stalls.  Large  combination  tool 
and  poultry  house.  19  fine  milking  cows,  six  young 
stock,  two  horses.  Tools,  electric  milking  machine, 
electric  milk  coaler,  tractor  on  rubber,  com  planter, 
sulky  plow,  tractor  plow,  hay  loader  and  rakes,  most 
every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Milk  check  average 
$500  per  month.  Sacrifice  price  for  quick  sale  $9,000 
takes  everything.  If  yon  have  $5,000  to  pay  down  we 
will  finance  the  balance  with  terms  easy.  For  more 
information  call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  new  Spring  catalogue. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm  near  large  town;  cheap.  BOX 
206,  Spencer,  N.  Y, _ 

FULLY  equipped,  97  acre  modern  poultry  farm ; 

modern  8-room  house.  Poultry  houses  for  3,000 
layers,  6,000  broilers.  BOX  301,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


112  ACRES,  good  9-room  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  good  bams ;  on  concrete  road ;  school  bus  and 
mail.  10  acres  plowed;  a  bargain  for  $4,000. 
Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


CAPON  farm:  Capacity  5.000  capons.  Equally  suit¬ 
able  tor  2,500  layers.  $8,200  with  equipment.  Prey, 
Ellendale,  Delaware. 


JR  Sale:  2%  acre  chicken  farm,  1,800  capacity,  5- 
room  bungalow,  all  improvements.  P.  Schultz, 
;g  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 


100  ACRES,  level,  9-room  house,  electricity,  running 
water,  school  bus  service,  one  mile  from  Guilford 
Lake.  $3,800  cash.  160  acres,  new  Dutch  cottage.  8 
rooms,  2  baths?  hard  wood  floors,  cobblestone  fire¬ 
places,  french  doors,  so  cozy.  Hip  roof  barn  36x70, 
garage  and  other  buildings.  One  mile  from  Lake 
Geneganslctt.  $6,700,  terms.  200  acres,  7  rooms  and 
bath,  30x60  main  barn,  also  barn  24x36,  new  milk 
house,  hen  houses,  other  buildings;  near  East 

Windsor.  Stone  quarry,  some  timber;  $5,300,  half 
down.  Choice  selections  of  farms,  hotels,  resorts  and 
cabin  propositions,  gas  stations,  groceries,  etc.  May 
I  help  you?  J.  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  16  acres,  2,500  hens,  partly 
stocked.  Good  dwelling  and  basement  bam  on 
State  road,  electricity  and  water.  Skinner  Poultry 
Farm.  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Rent  poultry  barns,  ground.  Accommodate 
1,000  up.  Farm  with  barns  suitable.  BOX  0908, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Cape  Cod  style  house,  four  fireplaces, 
brick  oven,  wide  boards.  Electricity,  telephone, 
garages,  barn,  land,  $4,000.  BOX  0909,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  house,  some  land,  all  conveniences, 
35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  near  station.  Send  de- 
tails  McKinley,  2158  Story.  N.  Y.  C. _ 

FIVE  acres,  modern  4-room  house,  expansion  attic, 
outbuildings;  $12,600.  P.  O.  BOX  117,  Commack, 
L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  6-room  stucco  cottage,  furnished  basement 
garage,  stone  cellar  and  fireplace,  electricity, 
Sacandaga  reservoir.  BOX  0920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Three  farms  use  as  one  farm  by  owners, 
680  acres,  three  houses,  two  bams,  electricity,  best 
spring  water.  Will  keep  100  head  stock;  located 
beautifully  valley  of  Catskills.  Ideal  place  for  man 
with  two  large  boys.  All  business  done  by  appoint- 
ment.  No  agents.  BOX  0921,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBURBAN  diner  near  Syracuse,  $2,800  with  equip¬ 
ment.  Truck  route,  living  quarters.  Don  Van  Ness, 
State  Fair  Building,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
855  J-2. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  family  house  in  Tariffville,  9  miles 
from  Hartford;  5  rooms  first  ffoor  vacant,  6  rooms 
second  floor  occupied;  near  excellent  school,  city  water, 
city  sewer,  near  bus;  $5,500,  $1,500  down,  $50  per 
month.  Fred  Blankenhurg,  Box  30,  Granby,  Conn. 


COMPLETELY  furnished  six  room,  bath,  furrtace 

house,  chicken  house  for  600.  Twenty  level  acres 
with  29  young  apples,  berries.  Few  steps  over 
Whitney  Point  village  line.  $8,500.  Owner,  Whitney 
Point  104  Y  11. 


14-ltOOM  lovely  Colonial  house,  14  rooms,  with  one 

acre,  attractive  place  for  private  use,  boarders  or 
convalescent  home.  Two  baths,  steam  heat,  electricity, 
fire  place;  20  big  maples.  Near  Colgate  University. 
Only  $6,500,  Darwin  Craig.  Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  300  acre  stock  farm,  near  York,  Pa.  188 

acre  dairy  farm,  close  hard  road.  East  Berlin,  Pa. 
177  acre  dairy  farm,  equipped,  hard  road,  York 
County.  16  acre  poultry  farm,  near  Hanover,  Pa.  All 
priced  to  sell.  Chester  W.  Zeigler,  Realtor,  J.  Monroe 
Danner.  Salesman,  East  Berlin,  Penna. 


SOUTHERN  Maine  farms  for  sale,  all  types,  cabin 

sites,  business  opportunities.  Inquire  Ralph  A. 
Dodge,  Real  Estate  Broker,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine. 


8IX  rooms,  1%  story  cottage  in  a  quiet  country 

village  on  Albany-Hudson  bus  line.  Running  water, 
hardwood  floors,  electricity,  insulated,  stove  heated; 
hard  surfaced  street,  churches,  stores,  schools.  Taxes 
$40.  $3,000,  possession  now.  Lot  90x64x54x86  ft.  Sold 
by  owner.  145  acres  tractor  land,  southern  Columbia 
County.  Excellent  house,  modem  bam,  100  ton  silo; 
all  fenced,  never  failing  water  supply;  with  brook, 
small  pond.  Frontage  New  York  highway  9E.  In  ana 
family  for  years  past.  Price  $27,600.  Phone  3-3683. 
Frank  E.  Drumm.  realtor.  Nlverville,  New  York 


240  ACRE  farm:  No.  103-34.  Near  Schuyler  Lake.  90 

acres  timber.  The  rest  is  level  and  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Good  8-room  house.  Basement  bam,  40  cow 
ties.  Silo.  Running  water  in  house  and  bam.  Extra 
8-room  tenant  house.  Stock  and  equipment  include  12, 
3-year  old  heifers  ready  to  freshen.  Case  tractor  and 
tractor  equipment:  1  team  horses  and  equipment;  14- 
can  cooler,  2  double  unit  Universal  milking  machines 
plus  all  small  tools,  etc.  All  buildings  in  good  repair. 
School  bus  at  door.  A  good  buy  at  $15,500.  Part  pay¬ 
ment  down.  Torms  on  balance.  Write  for  our  free 
farm  catalogue.  Frank  J.  Berbericb,  Salesman,  R.  d, 
h  N.  Y.  Phone;  1286  M  3,  Eastern  Farm9; 

Real  Estate  Agency,  Inc. 


FOR  Sale:  7-room  country  home,  improvements,  oil 

burner,  bus  service,  two  acres  land,  chicken  house; 
nicely  located;  price  $10,500.  Details  write  Otto 
Hansen,  R.  D.  3,  Lakewood.  N.  I. 


BEAUTIFUL  gentleman’s  farm,  with  stock,  near 
Saratoga  Springs.  Worth  $30,000,  will  take  less. 
BOX  0910,  Rural’  New-Yorker 


FOR  Sale:  Seven-room  field  stone  house,  eight  years 
old;  line  garden,  fruits,  lawns,  80  acres  woodland, 
20  minutes  to  station,  90  minutes  to  New  York; 
$20,000.  Also  three-family  Income  property  in  village, 
five  minutes  walk  from  station,  fenced  yard,  small 
garden,  fruit.  Owner  live  in  one  apartment,  rent  from 
others  carries  all  expense;  $18,000.  Owner  Robert 
Ballou,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  96  acre  general  farm;  5-room  house,  all 
improvements,  barn,  outbuildings;  only  $4,900.  20 
minutes  to  Albany.  New  free  lists  of  five  counties. 
Bush’s  Real  Estate  Agency.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  State  highway  farm,  17  acres,  near 
village  and  seashore  resorts,  sunny  South  Jersey; 

7-room  home,  modern,  many  outbuildings,  everything 
good  condition,  fine  business  location,  immediate 
possession;  price  $7,000.  List  of  others.  Jos.  French, 
Tuokahoe,  New  Jersey.  


68 -ACRE  farm,  edge  of  village  of  Hartwick;  good 

8-room  house,  barn,  hen  house;  estimated  50,000 
feet  saw  timber;  $7,500.  F.  W.  Green,  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 


DAIRY  farm:  100  acres.  85  tillable,  24  head  stock, 
modern  machinery,  11-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  silo,  machine  shed,  poultry  house,  garage.  BOX 
0918,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FOR  Sale:  25  acre  farm;  fair  buildings;  excellent 
location.  M.  Dale,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Small  poultry  farm.  Write  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  14,  Athol,  Mass. 


30  ACRES  $2,800:  Good  7-room  house  overlooking 

lake.  Near  village.  Stream  running  through  property. 
Ideal  Summer  home  or  year  round  small  farm.  No. 
35-21.  103  acres  of  independence.  Be  your  own  boss 

on  this  beautiful  farm  with  modernized  11-room,  5- 
bedroom  house.  Bath,  new  furnace.  Lawn  with  shade 
trees,  two  barns,  silo.  Brooder  bouse.  AH  buildings  ia 
goad  condition.  Priced  at  $8,000.  Poor  health  reason, 
for  selling.  No.  35-4.  Write  for  free  farm  catalogue. 
Edna  B.  Granger,  Salesman,  Academy  SL,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3662,  Eastern  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Inc. 


FRUIT  Farm;  No.  182-8.  Ulster  County  in  heart  of 

fruit  country.  60  acres.  Four  bedroom  house,  barn, 
two  car  garage.  Equipment  includes  tractor,  two  ton 
tnick  sprayer  and  implements  included  in  priee. 
Priced  for  immediate  sale  and  possession.  Write  for 
our  free  bargain  catalogue.  Eastern  Farms  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Inc..  3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


H^Tl^t'TLTUaAL  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd. 
xt  u  Y.  Large  farm  Italian  section,  near 

Newburgh,  five  acres  grapes,  good  house,  barn, 
»<uUE5e^’  0D'y  $12,000.  Pinebush-bungalows,  20  acres 
imm!14'  .  estal)Rshed  colony,  profitable  business* 
$3-  000,  terms.  Greenhouse,  Ulster  County,  fine 
dwelling,  good  business  property,  real  bargain,  $20 ,000. 


SMALL  farm  in  Vermont  State,  7-roam  house,  barn, 
gangs,  near  school.  For  particulars  write  Oliver 
Lund.  Star  Route.  East  Burke.  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale;  Farm,  103  acres,  good  bam  40x100  1Q- 

room  house,  up-to-date.  All  workable  land,  eight 
acres  woods,  on  main  road.  $8,000.  Write  to  E. 
Mazoyer,  R.  D.  3,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


BROOME  County:  100  acres,  all  tillable.  Annual 

crops,  winter  37  head  stock.  Excellent  cement  base¬ 
ment  barn  and  milk  house;  two  silos,  poultry  houses, 
granary,  garage.  House,  seven  rooms,  well  built,  all 
improvements.  Deep  well,  electric  pumps.  Main  high* 
way.  Greyhound  bus  service.  Eiectrie  stove,  milking 
?ian™ne’,T,milk  coolPr*  some  farm  equipment.  Price 
$7,200  (May  buy  stock  if  desired.)  Myrtle  Moscrip, 
Eastern  Realty,  Whitney  Point,  N  Y.  Phone  144  F  11. 


FOR  Sale:  Six  acre  wealthy  man’s  farm;  excellent 

location,  three  dwellings,  modern,  improvements. 
Near  9-W,  MUton,  N.  Y.  BOX  0928,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


6%  ACRE  poultry  farm,  2,000  laying  capacity  with 
equipment.  Modern  bungalow,  six  rooms,  all  city 
conveniences.  Joseph  Roberts,  Egg  Harbor,  N  J 


WANTED;  Farms  and  stores  in  New  Hampshire;  cash 
buyers  waiting.  Thomas  Shamas,  Realtor,  54  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Lowell.  Mass. 


WANTED:  Considerable  acreage,  inexpensive  land, 

with  good  house,  woods,  water,  hills,  seclusion. 
Rodebaugh,  Route  2,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


486  ACRE  well  watered  beef  cattle  farm  direct  from 

owner.  135  acres  improved  Ladino  clover  and 
Kentucky  blue  grass  pastures.  100  acres  woods  and 
timber.  Complete  set  of  buildings.  On  State  road  neac 
^ew  Yorfc-Pennsylvania  line.  Good  markets  and  ex- 
cellent  railroad  facilities.  Machinery  and  steers 
optional.  John  Vaililee.  Athens,  Penna. 


150  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm  in  the  village  of 
Rome,  Pa.,  fully  equipped  including  tractor,  23 
head  stock,  large  dairy  bam,  28  stanchions  other  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  excellent  condition,  modem  6-room 
house;  owner  will  give  early  possession;  $23,000; 
terms  W  W.  Werts,  356  Main  St.,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


HERD-Equip. -Income  $10,000!  Top  producing  dairy 
farm  includes  $8,000  worth  stock  and  equipment, 
J2  cows,  heifer,  team,  etc. :  buildings  alone  worth 
$13,000;  attractive  home,  eight  rooms,  gas,  water  and 
electricity,  hot  water  heat,  shaded  lawn;  bam  36x100, 
4b  stanchions:  steel  silo;  milk  house;  117  acres,  70 
tillable,  small  sugar  grove;  illness;  sacrifice  com¬ 
plete  only  $14,0001  No.  C-5536.  W.  M.  Kaiser,  R  D. 
1,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20  cast  of  Madison. 
West  s  catalog  free. 


RETAIL  milk  route.  Over  900  quarts  per  day.  Sole 

distributor  industrial  village.  Milk  plant,  modem 
equipment,  delivery  trucks.  20  cow  river  farm,  good 
bam,  good  house  with  all  conveniences,  other  buildings. 
Tractor  and  tools.  $53,000.  Poultry  farm  near  village 
on  State  highway.  Five  acres.  Three  story  poultry 
house  for  3,000  layers,  equipment.  Attractive  dwell¬ 
ing,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  fireplace.  $12,000. 
400  acre  valley  tarm  on  macadam  highway.  Dwelling, 
11  rooms,  bath,  electricity.  Excellent  bam  36x120  ft., 
60  ties,  drinking  buckets.  40  good  cows,  24  other 
livestock,  tractor  and  equipment.  Many  other  farms, 
hare  and  stocked,  $3,200  up-.  Seth  Wheat,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  one  man  farm,  will  pay  a  rea- 

sonable  amount  for  rent.  May  huy  later  if  place  ia 
for  sale.  Must  have  electricity.  Walter  Watson,  Miner 
Road,  Hieksville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Summer,  furnished  cottage,  near  store, 
reasonable.  Prior,  143  36th  St..  Union  City,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  355. 


ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  START  TO 
BREAK  DOWN  AFTER  60-70  HOURS. 


HEAT  AND  WEAR  ARE  TOO  MUCH  FOR 
SOME  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS. 


BUT  VEEDOL  WORKS  FOR  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oi! 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars. 
Trucks 


VEEDOL  is 
available  in 
5-gallon  pails, 
,  30-,  and  50- 

gallon  drums, 


TRACTOR  OIL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL—  gives  longer  service  between  changes 
in  gasoline -fueled  tractors 

reduces  power  blow-by 
avoids  breakdown  delays 
t  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 


Tractors. 


SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 


The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 
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Methods  of  Handling  Hay 


By  L.  H.  Woodward 


IVESTOCK  farmers  of  North¬ 
eastern  United  States  spend 
most  of  their  time  and  energy 
during  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  August  at  the  job  of 
making  hay.  Probably  there  is 
no  other  crop  that  requires  more  man  hours 
during  the  year  than  the  hay  crop.  Further¬ 
more,  much  of  the  haying  is  still  hard  hand 
work,  it  comes  at  the  busy  season  when  other 
crop  work  is  heavy,  and  time  and  weather 
wait  for  no  man.  Farmers  are  therefore 
keenly  interested  in  machines  and  methods 
that  will  cut  the  cost,  labor  and  risks  involved 
in  making  a  good  hay  crop. 

In  the  past  several  decades,  new 
methods  of  hay  making  that  re¬ 
duce  the  labor  requirements  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  hay 
have  come  into  needed  use.  The 
most  important  changes  have  been 
the  substitution  of  machine  power 
for  animal  power  and  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  power  equipment. 

Since  the  high  percentage  of 
farms  in  the  Northeast  is  devoted 
to  dairying  as  a  major  enterprise, 
it  follows,  that  hay  and  forage  are 
extremely  important  crops.  Be¬ 
muse  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  reducing  the  labor 
required  to  harvest  and  store  these 
crops,  much  progress  has  been 
made.  Yet,  except  on  large  acre¬ 
ages,  the  total  cost  of  producing 
the  hay  crop  may  have  increased. 

There  is  no  single  method  or  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  best  for  all  con¬ 
ditions  or  farms.  The  small  dairy¬ 
man  with  only  30  acres  of  hay 
may  still  profit  most  by  handling 
his  hay  crop  with  a  mower,  rake, 
hay  wagon  and  loader,  or  with  a  buckrake 
depending  on  his  hauling  distance. 


from  the  windrow  and  the  chopping  and  blow¬ 
ing  job  is  all  done  at  the  barn.  Since  chopped 
dried  hay  packs  down  in  the  mow,  to  a  density 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  of  whole 
hay,  a  farmer  has  to  be  careful  to  see  that 
his  barn  can  stand  the  load. 


Hay  Loaders  Are  Still  Used 


For  loading  windrowed  hay  on  the  hayrack 
or  into  the  truck,  hay  loaders  have  long  been 
used.  This  loader  takes  the  place  of  two  men 
who  used  to  pitch  the  hay  on  by  hand.  Many 
hay  loaders  continue  in  use  and  they  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  labor  and  speed  the 


long.  These  buckrakes  are  mounted  on  the! 
front  of  tractors  or  on  trucks.  Some  farmers 
gather  the  hay  from  the  swath  but  most  buck 
it  from  the  windrow.  They  travel  down  the 
windrow  until  the  rake  is  loaded,  and  then 
tilt  the  fingers  upward  to  keep  the  hay  from  I 
falling  when  it  is  en  route  to  the  barn. 

Jul  Neilsen  and  son  Edmund  operate  a  small 
farm  at  Penn  Yan,  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  For 
their  purpose  on  this  small  farm  they  have 
found  that  the  buokrake  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  for  hauling  hay  from^the  field  to 
the  barn.  The  buckrake  is  mounted  on  the 
front  of  the  tractor  and  under  good  conditions 
will  move  about  half  a  ton  of  hay  on  each 
trip.  The  loads  of  hay  are  dumped  on  a  speci¬ 
ally  constructed  sling  on  the  barn  floor.  With 
this  sling  they  can  lift  the  whole  rakeload 
of  hay  into  the  mow. 

Their  experience  indicates  that  the  buck-  I 
rake  is  not  a  satisfactory  tool  I 
where  the  fields  are  more  than 
one-quarter  mile  distant  from  the  I 
barn;  on  short  hauls  they  say  there  I 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  way  of 
a  quick  easy  method  of  moving 
hay.  Their  best  record  is  35  loads 
of  hay  moved  from  the  field  to  ! 
the  barn  in  one  day,  probably 
about  17  or  18  tons.  They  use  a  ! 
three-man  crew:  one  man  to  ! 
operate  the  rake,  one  on  the  barn 
floor  to  handle  the  hay  sling,  and 
the  third  man  in  the  mow  to  roll 
the  hay  back  into  the  corner.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  they  like  to  have  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  family  drive 
the  tractor  on  the  hay  lift. 


Advantages  of  Field  Baling 


Loose  baled  hay  in  the  field  is  finding  favor  with  many  farmers  who  use 
it  for  home  feeding.  Victor  Manuel  uses  a  bale  elevator  on  his  farm  in 


Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 


to  get  his  loose  field  baled  hay  from  the  wagon  to 
the  mow. 


Cutting  is  the  First  Job 


Regardless  of  the  method  of  harvesting,  the 
hay  must  first  be  cut.  This  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  mower,  the  familiar  machine, 
which  has  been  used  with  little  change  for 
several  decades.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  cutter  bar  and 
in  the  method  of  applying  the  power,  but 
otherwise  the  machine  remains  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  There  are  a  few  farmers  who  are 
equipped  to  move  the  hay  green  from  the  field 
to  the  barn  and  then  dry  the  hay  in  the  mow. 
This  method  has  some  advantages  but  as  yet 
it  has  not  become  general 
practice. 

After  the  hay  or  grass 
is  cut  in  swaths,  it  is 
generally  raked  into  long 
narrow  windrows  to 
facilitate  later  handling. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  problem  arises.  How 
can  the  hay  best  be 
moved  from  the  windrow 
to  the  barn?  This  part  of 
hay  making  is  where  the 
greatest  differences  of 
opinion  have  developed. 

We  find  a  choice  as  to 
whether  a  field  chopper, 
a  buckrake,  a  pickup 
baler  or  a  hay  loader 
will  be  used  for  the  job. 

Some  farmers  like  to 
chop  this  cured  hay  and 
blow  it  into  the  mow. 

This  may  be  done  with 
a  field  hay  chopper 
which  differs  little  from 
the  machine  used  to  chop 
green  hay  in  the  field. 

The  chopped  hay  is 
blown  into  a  truck  and 
transported  to  the  barn 
where  it  is  again  blown 
into  the  mow.  Sometimes 
the  whole  hay  is  taken 


operation  of  hay  handling.  But  in  order  to 
put  the  hay  up  into  convenient  packages  for 
handling,  the  windrow  pickup  baler  was  de¬ 
veloped.  In  principle  it  is  a  combination  of  a 
hay  loader  and  a  hay  baler.  As  the  hay  is 
packaged  with  a  pickup  baler,  the  bales  may 
be  dumped  into  the  field  and  picked  up  later; 
or  they  may  be  pushed  into  a  trailing  wagon 
on  an  extension  of  the  baler. 


A  Buckrake  Often  Helps 


For  quicker  and  easier v  moving  of  large 
quantities  of  hay  from  the  windrow  to  the 
barn,  the  buckrake  is  often  used.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  wooden  parallel  fingers 
about  one  foot  apart  and  from  eight  to  12  feet 


Many  farmers  find  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  buckrake  to  do  a  good,  quick  easy  job  in 
moving  hay  in  nearby  fields  from  the  windrow  to  the  barn.  Frank  Shiek  of  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  shown  putting  away  a  load  of  top  quality  mixed  hay  with  tractor  and  buckrake. 


The  practice  of  baling  hay  in  the 
field  has  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  Saving  of  storage  space; 
(2)  ease  of  feeding  baled  hay  in 
the  barn;  (3)  a  way  of  getting 
some  haying  help  in  the  case  of 
custom  baling;  (4)  putting  the 
bulky  hay  up  in  packages  convenient  to 
handle.  There  are  also  some  important  dis¬ 
advantages  of  baling  hay,  namely,  (1)  danger 
of  baling  hay  with  too  much  moisture  and 
subsequent  spoilage;  (2)  on  small  farms  the 
cost  of  baling  is  high. 

The  least  expensive  automatic  baler  on  the 
market  puts  up  round  bales.  Wtjile  this  unit 
has  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  be  stopped 
while  ejecting  the  bale,  and  also  has  to  have 
a  carefully  prepared  windrow  yet,  because  of 
its  lower  price,  it  may  meet  with  increased 
favor  among  farmers  who  feed  their  own  hay. 
It'  is  not  yet  accepted  by  commercial  hay 
growers  because  of  the  shape  and  looseness 
of  the  bale. 

Edmund  Neilsen  sums 
up  these  new  methods  of 
handling  hay  in  this 
way:  “-We  have  about 
all  of  the  methods  of 
handling  hay  in  practice 
right  here  on  this  road. 
On  the  home  farm  we 
use  the  buckrake  for 
hauling  hay  from  near¬ 
by  fields,  but  we  have 
the  hay  in  the  distant 
fields  baled  with  a 
custom  baler.  Up  the 
road  one  farmer,  who 
has  a  big  dairy  and  lots 
of  hay  and  corn  to  har¬ 
vest,  uses  a  field  chopper. 
This  he  can  use  with 
both  hay  and  silage  but 
it  requires  too  much 
special  equipment  and 
too  much  investment  for 
us  smaller  operators.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  has  a 
roll-up  baler  and  this 
serves  him  well  because 
he  doesn’t  have  hay  t0 
sell.  Down  the  road  they 
still  use  the  hay  loader 
and  unload  at  the  barn 
with  a  hay  fork.  They 
see  no  reason  for  chang- 
(Cont’d  on  Page  369) 
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Along  Farm  Roads  in  May 

THE  season  was  far  advanced  for  the  first 
week  in  May  as  we  started  our  trip  to  visit 
some  farms  and  attend  some  cattle  sales  in 
upstate  New  York.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
135-acre  farm  of  Warren  C.  Adriance,  near 
Staatsburg  in  Dutchess  County,  where  there  is 
a  threefold  operation  —  poultry,  dairy  cows 
and  sheep,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Adriance  and  his  son  Warren,  Jr., 
25,  handle  all  the  work  on  this  farm,  although 
quite  some  aid  is  received  in  the  sheepfold 
from  the  second  son,  John,  who  has  just  turned 
four.  For  the  past  40  years  Mr.  Adriance  has 
kept  a  farm  flock  of  heavy-shearing  grade 
Shropshires  and  tells  us  that  during  all  that 
time  he  has  found  them  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  kind  of  farm  livestock.  His  ewes  are  bred 
to  lamb  in  February.  This  year  he  sold  his 
lambs  right  off  the  ewes  in  late  April  for  $18 
each,  and  most  of  his  20  ewes  had  twins.  The 
wool  more  than  pays  for  the  keep  of  the  ewes, 
which  makes  a  good  return  on  the  investment. 

Along  the  road  going  North  through 
Columbia  County  the  apple  trees  were  in  full 
blossom  in  the  350  acre  orchard  of  Joseph 
Snyder,  on  the  old  Ogden  Mills  place  near 
Germantown.  Farther  along  the  road,  we 
stopped  at  Mrs.  J.s  Marie’s  place.  Mrs.  Marie 
has  made  a  good  living  with  her  berries, 
apples,  pears  and  sweet  cherries  for  the  past 
17  years.  Pears  do  especially  well  on  the  fertile 
well  drained  soil  in  Columbia  County’s  famous 
fruit  belt.  As  this  farm  woman  remarked: 
“The  water  drains  off  the  frost,”  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  orchardists  seldom  suffer  any  frost 
damage. 

Across  the  Hudson  in  Greene  County 
pastures  looked  fine  and  were  well  advanced 
for  this  time  of  year.  Outside  Catskill  on  the 
100  acre  farm  owned  by  Benjamin  Kalmuk 
and  his  son,  Morris,  some  nice  Guernsey  cows 
were  getting  their  fill  of  good  grass  in  the 
orchard.  Orchard  grazing  has 
proven  to  be  a  desirable  practice 
for  them,  as  it  provides  fertility 
and  improves  the  turf,  although 
the  Kalmuks  see  to  it  that  just 
following  spray  operations  the 
cows  are  not  allowed  in  the  or¬ 
chard  until  after  one  or  two 
soaking  rains. 

Schoharie  County  has  always 
been  known  for  good  pastures  and 
the  Ruehak  dairy  at  Middleburg 
proves  the  point.  Michael  Ruehak 
and  his  son,  Myron,  have  changed 
their  operations  from  growing 
grain  to  grassland  farming  mainly 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
help  and  slowly  declining  milk 
prices.  Their  fields  are  being 
seeded  as  permanent  pasture  and 
hay  land  with  a  mixture  of  alfalfa, 
timothy  and  Brome  grass.  The 
best  quality  hay  and  grass  silage 
will  be  the  foundation  of  their 
feeding  program,  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  grain.  Of 
course,  it  means  somewhat  less 
milk  per  cow  from  their  20  head 
of  milking  Holsteins,  but  the 
Ruehaks , figure  that  the  overhead 
costs  are  being  materially  lowered, 
their  udder  troubles  have  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared  and  the  fertility 
of  the  land  is  being  built  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  control  of  soil  loss 
by  leaching. 

Corn  ground  was  being  har¬ 
rowed  by  Ezra  Comins  at  Ames 
m  Montgomery  County  where  he 
farms  119  acres  of  good  level 
land.  He,  too,  has  been  burdened 
with  high  labor  costs  and  has  re¬ 
duced  the  size  of  his  milking  herd 
to  a  point  where  he  can  handle 
it  pretty  much  alone. 

Our  last  stop  the  first  afternoon 
was  at  the  Andrew  Jamba  farm 
in  Cherry  Valley.  The  Jambas  are 
also  seeding  more  hay  and  pasture 
this  year  because  of  the  high 
Priced  farm  labor.  Theirs  is  a 
^00-acre  operation  and  while  they 
grow  some  beans,  hay  is  their  best 
Proposition  at  present.  Good 
quality  alfalfa  through  this  area 


is  bringing  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton,  with  yields 
averaging  between  two  and  three  tons  to  the 
acre.  Thirty-four  milking  Holsteins  is  about 
all  that  Andrew  Jamba  and  his  son  Paul  can 
handle  alone,  with  all  the  other  work. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  to  an  early 
start  for  the  Holstein  Sale  at  the  Earlville 
pavilion.  On  the  way  down  we  made  several 
stops  in  Madison  County.  C.  W.  Snow,  at  North 
Brookfield,  is  really  fortunate  to  have  the  good 
help  of  three  sons  on  his  289-acre  farm,  where 
an  outstanding  herd  of  registered  Brown 
Swiss  cattle  are  kept.  A  couple  of  good  teams 
are  used  seasonally  with  the  tractors.  Near 
the  Snow  place,  Richard  Brown  is  following 
in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  building  up  an  ex¬ 
cellent  herd  of  Angus  cattle,  founded  on 
Queen  Mother  and  Black  Cap  blood  lines.  Mr. 
Brown’s  12  year  old  daughter  Katherine  Ann, 
will  have  her  Angus  heifers  on  the  show 
circuit  this  season  in  both  4-H  Club  and  open 
classes.  She  has  made  some  nice  winnings  in 
the  past.  The  senior  Brown,  Mr.  E.  S.,  who 
occupies  the  adjoining  farm,  has  been  breed¬ 
ing  Angus  for  the  past  20  years  and  now 
carries  a  herd  of  about  70  head.  The  breeding 
cattle  get  only  hay  and  silage  in  the  Winter 
and  pasture  in  the  Summer.  The  steers  are 
fattened  and  sold  locally  as  top  quality  beef. 

At  the  Backus  sale  in  Earlville,  the  cattle 
sold  well.  We  were  told  that  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  mature  cows  have  aver¬ 
aged  $412  a  head,  up  more  than  10  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  With  early 
pastures  looking  so  promising,  there  is  a  place 
for  these  cows  on  many  farms. 

The  next  day  we  headed  for  the  Ayrshire 
Dispersal  Sale  at 'the  Bronner  Farm  near 
Little  Falls  in  Herkimer  County.  On  the  way, 
the  tidy  179  acre  farm  of  Herbert  Dodge 
caught  our  eye.  This  Herkimer  farmstead  near 
Frankfort  carries  around  100  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Ayrshires,  founded  on  the  best  of 
Scottish  breeding.  It  was  established  46  years 


Sheep  have  proven  to  he  a  profitable  source  of 
livestock  husbandry  on  the  Warren  Adriance 
farm  in  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y.  These  prolific 
Shropshire  ewes  produced  early  lambs  which  sold 
for  $18  a  head  the  last  week  in  April. 

ago  by  Mr.  Dodge.  Grass  silage  is  being  used 
with  the  best  of  results.  Mixed  grasses  are  pre¬ 
ferred  as  they  do  not  need  any  preservative 
to  keep  them  in  top  condition.  The  past  six 
year  average  of  this  excellent  Ayrshire  herd 
was  425  pounds  of  butterfat  in  D.H.I.A.  testing. 

The  Bronner  cattle  received  spirited  bidding 
for  the  mature  animals,  but  there  were  many 
good  bargains  obtained  in  the  young  stock. 
The  average  for  the  mature  milking  females 
was  about  $375. 

Whenever  we’re  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse, 
we  always  make  it  a  point  to  stop  by  and  visit 
with  Grant  Hitchings  of  apple  orchard  fame. 
Mr.  Hitchings,  hale,  hearty  and  active  in  his 
84th  year,  was  out  bright  and  early  planting 
potatoes.  He  proudly  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  his  branch 
of  the  Hitchings  family,  including 
his  wife,  four  sons,  two  daughters 
and  the  grandchildren,  now  num¬ 
bers  44  persons.  While  Macintosh 
have  been  used  extensively  in  this 
orchard,  the  old  trees,  many  now 
nearing  40  years  of  age,  are 
gradually  being  replaced  with  Red 
Rome  trees.  Mr.  Hitchings  con¬ 
siders  them  to  be  a  much  better 
market  variety  of  apple  than  Macs 
because  they  start  bearing  heavily 
at  an  earlier  age,  keep  better,  and 
have  a  more  attractive  color. 
Duchess,  Northern  Spy  and  De¬ 
licious  are  all  standard  varieties 
used  in  the  Hitchings  orchard; 
Duchess  makes  a  good  early  apple 
to  start  the  season  off.  DDT  has 
been  added  to  help  out  as  an 
insecticide  in  combination  with 
other  standard  sprays  such  as  lead 
arsenate,  and,  although  over  90 
hives  of  bees  are  used  every 
Spring  for  pollination  in  these  300 
acres  of  over  15,000  apple  trees, 
no  adverse  effect  on  the  bees  has 
been  observed.  Sprayings  are 
timed  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bees. 
Most  of  the  trees  were  in  full 
blossom  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
and  made  a  sight  that  many 
people  often  travel  thousands  of 
miles  to  see. 

On  the  west  side  of  Skaneateles 
Lake  there  is  a  good  dairy,  and  hog 
operation  known  as  Arlen  Farm, 
owned  by  A.  S.  Wikstrom  and 
managed  by  Kenneth  Laxton. 
They  have  a  herd  of  registered 
Yorkshire  brood  sows  and  over 
100  head  of  registered  Guernseys 
making  up  the  dairy  end  of  this 
•  modern  farm.  This  Spring  the 
sows  averaged  farrowing  13  pigs. 
They  have  tried  sloping  floors  in 
the  farrowing  pens  to  keep  down 
pig  mortality  but  it  did  not  help 
much.  What  has  greatly  lowered 
little  pig  losses  is  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  pig  brooders  in  a  corner  of 
each  pen.  Mr.  Laxton  said  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  388) 


Improved  pastures  result  in  improved  livestock.  These  well  grown  Holstein 
heifers  are  enjoying  the  Spring  sunshine  and  getting  a  fill  of  grass  on  the 
excellent  pasture  at  the  old  Walker  Dairy  Farm  in  Cayuga  County,  which 

is  now  owned  by  P ,  A.  Schmidt. 


The  Brown  family  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  have  been  raising  registered 
Angus  cattle  for  many  years.  The  steers  find  a  ready  local  market  when 
fattened.  Richard  Brown  is  shown  with  one  of  his  good  Angus  heifers,  which 

is  being  fitted  for  the  show  circuit . 
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The  TRACTOR 


YOU  CAN’T  AffORD  TO  BC  WITHOUT 


$400 


TRACTOR 
_  NOW  _ 
ONLY  = 


DIRECT  FACTORY 
ELIMINATES  MIDDLEMAN 


The  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY  brings 
amazing  value  offer.  Now,  for  the  first  ltme  in 
History,  a  combination  of  super-modem  assembly  methods 
and  elimination  of  the  middleman  makes  it  P^^le  for 
you  to  receive  your  brand  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 
[Straight  from  the  m  anuf acturer.  . - 


at  25 e7c  discount. 


FIRST  4  WHEEL  TRACTOR  YOU  CAN  RIDE 
FOR  ONLY  $295.00  CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE, 
SIMPLEST  TO  USE.  MAKES  THE  SMALL  FARM 
PAY!  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  THERE’S 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  LIKE  THIS.  .  . 


e  do  you  see  a  pre¬ 
cision  built  4  wheel  riding  tractor  that  makes 
child’s  play  out  of  a  big  job.  Designed  specially 
lor  the  nurseryman,  .small,  farmer..  iarge.home 
and  estate  owner. 

•  With  big  troctor  features 

•  28  inch  width  permits  "between  rows"  operation 

•  12  cents  on  hour  runs  it 

•  First  4  wheel  tractor  in  the  3  horsepower  doss 


ONLY  $295  If.O.B.  Factory)  _  brings  it  direct  to  you.  Offer  limited,  first  come,  first  served, 
so  write  immediately  for  the  magnificent  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 

DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


r 


\  >■  1  ■■  ■  »■>— 

ATLACIDE 


The  safer  chlorate  .  .  .  kills  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  and  grasses  by  destroying 
roots.  In  convenient  powder  form 
.  .  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 

CHIPMAN  2, 4-D —Available  in 
Amine,  Ester  and  Sodium  Salt 
forms.  Particularly  suited  for  con¬ 
trol  of  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 

ATLAS  “A”  — Sodium  Arsenite 

liquid  .  .  .  gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds  and  grasses.  Also  used 
as  potato  vine  killer  to  facilitate 
potato  digging. 

for  Insects  and  Diseases 


“Not~a  Weed  Left”  | 

Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  "BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
prices  direct  to  you. 

> 

BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebr. 

KER-0-K1L  WEED  BURNER 

2000°  F.  FLAME 


Models  for  every 
burning  need. 
Portable  heat  for 
ANY  purpose. 
Priced  from  $19.00. 
Write  for  Free 
Circular. 


BARKER 
Weeder  — 
Mu  Icher  — 
Cultivator 


Ker-D-Kil  Mfg.  Co. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 

53523 


BARGAINS  IN  FARM  TOOLS 

Industrial  spike  tooth  Harrow  almost 

new  . .  $35.00 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE  — Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content  for 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 

CHIPMAN  PARATHION'— New, 

outstanding  mite  and  aphid  killer. 
For  use  on  apples,  pears  and  certain 
vegetables.  Spray  powder  form; 
15%  concentration. 

CUB0R  DUSTS  — Best  quality 

rotenone  dusts  in  strengths  of  3/\% 
and  1%  pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT  —  Available  in 

these  forms  and  concentrations: 
DDT  50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25% 
Liquid  (emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%, 
5%  and  10%  Dusts. 

COPPER  HYDRO  —  Outstanding 

Ineutral  copper  fungicide.  Controls 
blight,  leaf  spot,  many  other  dis¬ 
eases.  Apply  as  dust  or  spray.  Easy 
and  quick  to  prepare.  Does  not  clog 
or  corrode  equipment. 


j4  @o*Hjktete 

WRITE  FOR  PRODUCTS  BOOKLET  AND 


CHIPMAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion, 
Sweet  Potato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Pepper,  etc. 

Get  our  Catalog  &  special  quantity  prices. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO.  Franklin,  Va. 


100  gal.  Hardy  Sprayer  gasoline  engine,  old 
type  but  good  condition  for  heavy 


work  .  $75.00 

Ottawa  Saw  for  use  on  tractor  filling 

and  cutting  equipment  .  $50.00 

Sally  Saw  almost  new  .  $100.00 


J.  KAUFMAN 

BOX  105,  PURCHASE,  NEW  YORK 
Phone;  Portchester  5-4708 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS  lgK| 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvonio 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


^  Exclusive 
guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 


fers  and  you’ll 
make  your 
next  buy  a 
Smoker. 

Mail  coupon  M 
for  free 
folder. 


Name. 


Address 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Reducing-  Quack  Grass 

I  have  found  that  plowing  and 
raking  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  reducing  the  quack  grass  popu¬ 
lation,  provided  this  is  followed  by 
some  smother  crop.  What  are  your 
suggestions  for  quack  grass  re¬ 
duction?  m.  c.  F. 

I  agree  with  you  that  plowing  and 
raking  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  reducing  the  quack  grass  popu¬ 
lation,  provided  this  is  followed  by  a 
smother  crop,  such  as  sunflowers  or 
ensilage  corn  that  is  well  cultivated 
and  hoed.  Under  certain  conditions 
two  crops  of  buckwheat  in  succession 
the  same  season  will  do  a  good  job 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  quack 
grass.  There  is  no  method  that  will 
eradicate  it  completely  in  one  season. 

Ammonium  sulfamate  applied  as 
a  spray,  wetting  all  of  the  plants 
completely,  will  kill  quack  grass.  The 
solution  should  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  the  chemical  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  from  200  to  300 
gallons  per  acre  applied.  This  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  you  will  probably  need 
more  than  one  application  to  do  a 
thorough  job;  it  also  kills  all  other 
vegetation.  Other  materials  that  can 
be  used  are  Sodium  chlorate  or  Cal¬ 
cium  chlorate,  both  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  gallon,  and  the  same 
amount  of  spray  per  acre.  Ammoni¬ 
um  and  sodium  salt  of  Trichlorace- 
tate  is  recommended  as  an  effective 
herbicide  for  quack  grass.  Ammoni¬ 
um  Thiocyanate,  is  slightly  less  effec¬ 
tive.  All  of  these  materials  sterilize 
the  soil  for  about  two  months;  for 
that  reason  no  other  crop  can  be 
grown  the  same  year.  2, 4-D  is  not 
effective  against  quack  grass. 


Squashes  Need  Potash 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  not 
done  well  with  my  squash.  What  do 
you  think  I  should  do?  e.  m.  b. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  cucurbits.  These 
plants  thrive  best  in  warm,  dry 
weather;  the  past  several  years  have 
been  too  cool  and  wet.  In  a  normal 
season  adapted  varieties  of  squash 
should  mature  satisfactorily,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  have  enough  full 
sunlight,  are  properly  spaced,  and 
the  soil  is  well  limed  and  fertilized. 
To  develop  best  quality,  squashes  re¬ 
quire  fertilizer  with  a  high  potash 
ratio;  a  5-10-10  ratio  usually  gives 
the  best  results.  This  can  be  used  up 
to  50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 

The  new  bush  acorn  squash  should 
mature  satisfactorily  in  your  area. 
The  Butternut  and  Buttercup  va¬ 
rieties  are  both  early  in  maturity  and 
would  be  worth  trying.  The  standard 
variety  for  New  England  is  the  Blue 
Hubbard.  When  well  grown,  this  va¬ 
riety  is  one  of  the  best. 


Large  Pumpkins 

I  am  interested  in  growing  genuine 
mammoth  yellow  pumpkins  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  show.  Would  you  tell  me 
what  to  feed  or  just  how  to  make 
them  grow  to  enormous  size,  and 
what  do  you  feed  the  vines  with?  Do 
you  use  some  high  grade  fertilizer? 
How  many  do  you  allow  to  a  vine? 

Cecil  County,  Md.  l.  a.  s. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  growing 
large  pumpkins  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  All  that  is  required  is  a  very 
fertile  soil  that  has  been  built  up  in 
previous  years  with  abundant  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  stable  manure 
or  compost.  You  can  also  use  up  to 
50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
a  5-10-5  formula  broadcast  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Seed 
should  be  planted  in  hills  at  least  10 
feet  apart,  and  these  should  later  be 
thinned  to  one  plant  in  a  hill.  After 
the  fruit  has  started  to  grow,  remove 
all  except  one  from  each  plant. 


Mulch  Paper  Not  Recommended 

Is  mulch  paper  suitable  to  use  in 
the  home  garden.  If  so,  what  kind  do 
you  suggest?  Are  the  creosote  or  tar 
coafld  papers  satisfactory  to  use  for 
mulching  the  garden?  c.  D.  c. 

Mulch  paper  is  not  generally  used 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive  and  unsightly  in  the  home 
garden.  However,  any  asphalt  coated 
paper  can  be  used  if  desired,  and 
this  is  available  from  most  dealers  in 
building  supplies.  The  creosote  or  tar 
coated  papers  are  harmful  to  plants 
and  should  not  be  used. 
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like  it  e^plainA.  in  thti  booklet 
S’m,  qoing.  to  build,  culu-eAti  io 
$  can  loti  otxeA,  all  tny,  ditchu 
without  'y>ttinq,  the  toad  and 
froqqinq,  down.  9  plan  to  uAt 
New  Robinson  Staminite*Pipe 
made  eApecialty,  foA,  culaedt, 

Tree  Book  Tells  How  to  do  this  and 
dozens  of  other  comfort-giving  and 
money-saving  jobs  with  Clay  Pipe 
around  your  farm.  Ask  your  building 
supplies  dealer  for  your  copy  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

•Registered  trademark  of  RCP  Co. 
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THE 

ROBINSON 

CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON  9  ,  OHIO 


Use  it  for  all  swage 
crops  —  silage,  ear 
corn,  beets,  peas, 

etc . fits  any 

standard  bolster 
wagoflt.  .  .loading 
mechanism  fits  any 
rack  .  .  .  e  e  v,  et  r  a  1 
different  styles  .  .  . 
pays  for  itself  in 
cutting  your  labor 
costs.  No  complicated 
expensive  transmission 
.  .  .  simple  design  with  rugged  construction  to  last  a 
long  time  .  .  .  sliding  front  end  gate  unloading  .  .  . 
rack  unloads  to  the  rear.  .  .  equipped  with  %  h.p. 
motor.  Individual  self-loading  units  available.  Will 
handle  7  ton  loads  of  green  silage  and  full  capacity  of 
hay.  Call  on  your  implement  dealer  today — write  us 
for  complete  information. 


NORTHLAND  ENGINEERING 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Rustic  beauty  is  combined 
with  strong,  sate,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types.  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  AIjo  Colo* 
nial  Picket  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing. 


tvtovw 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME— Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


gERRY  BASKETSo^CRATES 

t  Winter  Discounts 


SAVE  MONEY  US 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WINTER  PRICES. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


THE  BERLIN 
Quart  or  Pint 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREES  TTr: 

SHIPPED  PREPAID  DELIVERY.  3  yr.  BUJ* 
SPRUCE  and  SCOTCH  PINE.  4  yr.  TR.  WHITt 
SPRUCE,  JACK  and  WHITE  PINE  $7.00-IW- 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  t- 

We  have  certified  MARGLOBE  and  RUTGER  I0!?8!0 
Plants  that  we  are  offering  for  $3-1000;  $2-50C  F.O.o- 
Express  or  parcel  pest.  Only  cash  orders  accepted.  »®n 
in  your  order  at  once.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke, 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Write  tor  Prices.  .  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  K 
BOX  36,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YOBA 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Green  Manure  Crops  for 
Summer 

For  Summer  seeding  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  plants  to  select 
from.  Of  the  non-leguminous  crops 
the  most  useful  are  sunflowers,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sudan  grass  and  millets.  Sun¬ 
flowers  grow  best  when  planted  in 
rows  and  cultivated;  the  Mammoth 
Russian  variety  makes  the  largest 
growth.  It  can  be  sown  anytime  from 
May  to  the  first  of  August  and  is 
particularly  useful  as  a  smother  crop 
to  control  weeds.  The  plants  grow 
quickly  on  fertile  soils,  needing  only 
one  or  two  cultivations.  When  once 
well  established,  they  will  keep  ahead 
of  all  other  plants  except  bindweed, 
and  make  such  a  dense  shade  that 
few  weeds  can  produce  seed.  Sun¬ 
flowers  are  planted  at  the  same  rate 
and  spacing  as  corn  and  should  also 
be  fertilized  the  same.  Early  plant¬ 
ings  that  are  well  fertilized  will  make 
30  tons  of  green  weight  per  acre. 
Corn  requires  more  fertilization, 
more  labor  for  cultivation,  and  more 
hoeing  than  the  green  manure  crops 
that  are  grown  solely  to  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  Sunflowers  should  be  cut 
down  with  a  disk  harrow  before  the 
seeds  are  mature  and  the  field  seeded 
to  rye.  They  decay  quickly  and  leave 
no  stubble  to  bother  following  crops, 
and  they  add  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  This  material  is 
not  toxic  to  succeeding  garden  crops 
as  the  grasses  are,  whereas  onions 
and  lettuce  are  noticeably  reduced 
in  growth  following  grass  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  corn. 

One  of  the  best  green  manure 
crops  is  corn.  The  large  stalked,  late 
grain  corn  hybrids  or  late  sweet  corn 
not  only  return  a  crop  of  ears,  but 
the  stalks  when  turned  under  add  as 
much  organic  matter  to  the  soil  as  a 
crop  of  grass.  Other  Summer  green 
manure  crops  can  be  sown  broadcast 
and  grown  without  cultivation.  Buck¬ 
wheat  grows  quickly  and  keeps  ahead 
of  most  weeds.  Buckwheat  is  usually 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  four  pecks  per 
acre  in  late  May  or  during  June.  It 
matures  quickly  and  two  crops  can 
be  grown  in  the  same  season;  when 
grown  in  this  way,  it  smothers  al¬ 
most  all  weeds  and  is  particularly 
useful  in  reducing  a  thick  stand  of 
witch  grass.  There  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  millets,  all  of  which  grow 
readily  on  most  soils  and  produce  a 
large  amount  of  material  to  turn 
under.  However,  many  crops  grow 
poorly  after  millet,  especially  pota¬ 
toes,  onions  and  lettuce;  therefore 
millet  should  not  be  used  as  a  green 
manure  crop  to  be  followed  by  vege¬ 
tables. 

Annual  legumes  are  useful  for 
green  manure  crops  since  they  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  decay 
quickly,  leaving  the  soil  in  excellent 
condition  for  following  crops.  Soy¬ 
beans,  cowpeas  and  vetch  are  the 
most  generally  grown.  Soybeans 
grow  well  on  nearly  all  soils  either  as 
a  cultivated  crop  or  sown  broadcast. 
When  broadcast,  they  do  not  keep 
ahead  of  weeds  such  as  red  root  and 
lambs’  quarters;  where  these  weeds 
are  troublesome,  soybeans  should  be 
drilled  and  cultivated.  The  large 
growing  viny  varieties  of  cowpeas  are 
more  useful  than  soybeans  in  the 
southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
In  southern  New  England  they  grow 
readily  on  acid  soils  that  are  low  in 
organic  matter,  keeping  ahead  of 
most  weeds,  provided  they  get  a  good 
start.  They  should  not  be  sown  until 
warm  weather  in  June  or  July,  and 
then  either  broadcast  or  with  a  grain 
drill  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  pecks 
per  acre.  On  fertile  soils  good  crops 
of  cowpeas  can  be  raised  by  apply¬ 
ing  300  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash; 
however,  a  complete  fertilizer  pro¬ 
motes  a  somewhat  better  growth, 
using  400  to  600  pounds  of  a  4-8-4 
fertilizer  is  advisable. 

Suitable  green  manure  crops  pay. 

D.  F.  Jones 


PEACH  TREES 
SPECIAL 

2-yr.  ELBERTA.  4  to  5  ft.,  .5  for  $3.00; 
$50.00  per  100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates. 
Produce  fruit  second  or  third  year. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
RED  HAVEN 

HALE  HAVEN 
ELBERTA 

All  yellow  free-stone  varieties.  August- 
September,  ripening  in  order  named.  3 
to  4  ft.  50c  each,  4  for  $1.80.  $40.00  per 
100,  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Alike  or 
assorted.  Freshly  dug,  sturdy,  fibrous 
rooted.  None  better  grown.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Established  1910 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New  York 

“The  HOME  of  GOOD  DE¬ 
PENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK” 


GUARANTEED! 


BIG  STRAWBERRY  CROP 


NEXT  SUMMER — or  your  money  back! 

Avoid  risk!  Plant  these  vigorous,  well-rooted  strawberries  now  —  they’re  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  bear  next  summer  (1950).  You’ll  have  dozens  of  big  juicy  berries  on 
every  plant  —  or  your  money  back! 


Well-rooted,  No.  1  quality  Plants 
(Fairfax,  Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett) 


per  50 

$2.00 


per  250  per  1000 

$7.00  $20.00  p°m 


Family  Strawberry  Garden 

This  collection  will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  the  average  family  for  eating  as 
well  as  for  preserving. 

200  Plants  (50  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $6.00  postpaid 
100  Plants  (25  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $3.50  postpaid 


UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

STERN’S  of  Geneva  guarantees  these  plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If, 
for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  your  purchase’ 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  Now  !  Immediate  Delivery  !  Send  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. ! 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

V  ■  . 


Vegetable 

plants 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (May  30) . 

.$.40 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.  .40 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Pepper  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  (May  30)  . 

.  .45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

.  .45 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Plants . . . 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Catalogue  on  Bequest 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSB0R0 


Millions  Field  Grown  Vegetable  Plants  Ready:  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Danish 
Ball  head.  Tomato  grown  from  certified  seed:  Rutger 
and  Stokesdale:  300,  $1.50:  500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Express  $3.00,  1000.  Potato  plants:  500, 

$2.50;  IOCO,  $4.50  postpaid.  Sweet  pepper  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.00,  100;  $6.00,  1000  postpaid.  Plants 

packed  to  arrive  in  good  shape. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Ten  Million  Plants  Ready.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Tomato  plants  grown  from  certified  seed:  Rutger  and 
Stokesdale,  300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50.  post¬ 
paid.  Express  $3.00,  1000.  Sweet  potato,  500,  $2.50; 
1000,  $4.50  postpaid.  Cauliflower  and  sweet  pepper, 
$1.00,  IOO:  $6.00,  1000  postpaid.  Buy  plants  that  will 
produce  good  crops.  All  plants  moss  packed. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PREMIER  strawberry  plants  $2.25-100;  GEM  EVER- 
BEARING  $3.50-100;  MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 
$4.00-100;  ROBINSON  and  RED  STAR  $3.50-100; 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  red  raspberry  $5.00-100. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Pennsylvania  grown.  I00-$I.75;  500-$6.50:  1,000  $12. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


—CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES— 

ONE  YEAR  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $5.00  per  dozen. 
TWO  YEAR  PLANTS  12-18  inches  $7.00  per  dozen. 
THREE  YEAR  BEARING  AGE  24  in.  up  $10  per  doz. 
Write  for  Prices  on  Largir  Quantities. 

A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


2  yr.  cult.  Blueberry  plants  84c  ea.  Strawberry  plants 
25  for  95c;  also  other  plants.  Write  for  free  leaflet. 

COMMON  FIELDS  NURSERIES.  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  - 

FIVE  FOOT  TWO  YEAR  OLD. 

ROMNEY  ROYAL  FARM,  ELKT0N,  MARYLAND 


Special  Prices  on  Spring  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Wakefield  Flatdutch,  Ballhead  300-$l.00;  500-$1.75: 
1OOO-$3.O0  prepaid.  5000-$8.75  Express  Collect.  Prize- 
taker  Onions:  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  Tomato:  Marglobe 
and  Rutgers  grown  from  certified  seed  300-$l.25;  500- 
$2.00;  1000-$4-00  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  plants 
300-$l'.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  World  beater 
Pepper  100-60C  prepaid.  Thirty  years  experience  grow¬ 
ing  and  packing  vegetable  plants.  I  assure  you  of  good 
plants.  Full  count.  True  to  name  varieties.  Satisfaction 
My  Motto.  L.  O.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA. 


Bermuda  and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  500,  $2.25; 
1000,  $4.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00  per  Hundred. 
Marglobe.  Rutger,  and  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants: 
500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00.  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  Porto 
Rico  and  other  varieties,  from  Certified  Seed:  500, 
$2.50;  1000,  $4.75.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  500,  $2.75;  1000  $5.50.  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Cabbage  Plants:  500.  $1.75; 
ICOO,  $3.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FM.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PLANTS  —  Hardy  certified,  new  land,  open  field  grown. 
Tomato:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Bonnybest.  others:  $3-1,000. 
Choice  varieties  cabbage:  $2-1,000.  California  Wonder, 
Sweet,  hot  peppers;  Porto  Rican  potatoes:  500-$2.50; 
l,000-$4.  Cauliflower:  300-$2.50;  50O-$4;  l,000-$7.50, 
charges  collect.  Well  packed  for  fresh  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Free  1949  Illustrated  Garden  Catalog 

Save  time  and  money.  Use  our  field  grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Potato, 
Eggplant,  and  Pepper  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


ON'ON  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$I.I5;  500-$L50;  1000-$2.50  :  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  :-:  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Maryland  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Nancy  Hall; 
Porto  Rico  and  Hayman.  IOO  postpaid  for  $1.00;  200- 
$1.90;  300-$2.55;  l,000-$6.00.  Write  for  price  list 

of  Tomato  Plants.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  VIRGINIA 


Blooming  Size  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Indiana, 
Baltimore,  Rutgers.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  California 
Wonder.  State  certified  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  300-$2.25; 
I0OO-$3.5O.  Cabbage,  Onion:  Best  varieties  500-$l.25; 
I000-$2.50.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Georgia 


TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  and  TIMOTHY  MIXED  HAY, 
MOW  BALED.  DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  LOAD. 
KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


MARY  WASHINGTON  25-SI.00; 
50-$l.75;  I0O-$3.OO.  Postpaid. 

LOUIS  J.  DONDERO,  RD-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


vtUfclABLE  r, 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Goldenaere,  Copenhagen,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All 
Seasons  (yellows  resistant),  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
ONION  PLANTS:  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as 
cabbage  plants.  CAULIFLOWER:  Early  Snowball  A 
57,5°:  10,000,  $60.00.  BROCCOLI:  1000,  $3.50; 
10,000,  $30.00.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Nancy 
Hall,  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale, 
Ba?£  — -^1  fOT  Certified  (treated)  seeds  1000, 
$3.50 ;  10,000,  $30.00.  We  guarantee  plants  well 

packed,  full  count  and  good  delivery.  Shipments  by 
express,  cargo  plane  or  truck.  Write  or  wire  — 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


»  L  M  N  IS 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


»  tULIrtOLC  rLMH  IO  — —  ■  ■ 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
BaUhead,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Best  varieties  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts.  300-$l.25;  500-$l.75;  1,OOO-$3.O0  postpaid. 

Expressed,  $2,00  per  thousand.  Snowball  cauliflower 
90c  per  100.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed, 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  300-$l.50;  500- 

$2.00:  l,060-$3.25  postpaid.  Expressed,  $2.50 

per  1,000;  I0,000-$20.00.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  pepper,  ready  June  1st: 
300-$  1.75 ;  500-$2.50:  l,000.$4.00  postpaid. 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


FOOT  PAINS 


m 

m  I  ■  W  OR  NO  COST! —  Try  Dr.  Barron** 

Hr  GENUINE  Foot  Cushions  for 

WJ  Quick  foot  relief!  They  take  pain- 

ful  pressure  off  callouses,  corns, 
sore  heels,  aching  arches  —  absorb 
foot  shocks,  help  support  weak 
archeV  Light,  ventilated,  spongy. 
LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW)  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  ‘‘Relieves 
tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes.**  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  post¬ 
age.  State  shoe  size  and  if  man  or  woman.  30-DA V 
TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

Ortho,  Inc.,  2700  Broadway,  Dept  5EA,  N.  Y.  C.  23 

AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  655,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 

WATER  STORAGE  TANKS 

2800-Gallon,  $90.00  each;  also  CANVAS  TANKS,  30- 
Gallon.  $59.00  each.  PAUL  TAVETIAN 

62  EAST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  2,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Healthier  herds  and  less  work 

with  sanitary  concrete  floors 


Sanitary  housing  of  dairy  cattle  is  good  business. 
It  helps  to  maintain  herd  health,  increase  milk 
production,  improve  milk  quality  ...  all  of 
which  add  up  to  bigger  profits  for  you. 


Of  first  importance  is  a  sanitary  floor  ...  of 
concrete,  made  with  Lehigh  Cement.  Such  a 
floor  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  prevents  accumula¬ 
tion  of  disease-contaminated  soil  and  animal 
waste.  It’s  simple  to  lay,  even  in  older  buildings. 
Inexpensive,  too.  And  your  increased  profits 
will  soon  pay  for  it. 


Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound  advice 
on  all  concrete  construction  work.  See  him  the 
next  time  you’re  in  town. 


m  ur  w  2  men  and  a  boy . .  .©  in  2  days . .  .with  a  concrete  mixer’ 

72  bags  of  cement  „  and  /X\  22  tons  of  sand  and  gravel . 

CAN  BUILD  A  DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR  LIKE  THIS ...  BIG  ENOUGH  FOR  14  COWS: 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


*lf  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed  concrete,  this  work  will  require  approximately 
12  yards  and  can  be  done  in  much  less  time. 


ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •*  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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TRACTORS  IN  ONE* 


*By  merely  chonging  the  front  end  (a  matter  of  minutes 
and  a  few  bolts)  the  Cockshutf  "30”  can  be  either  a 
Row  Crop  or  "Standard”  model. 


THE  COCKSHUTT  "30” 

FEATURING  "LIVE"  POWER  TAKE-OFF  AND  CREEPER  GEAR 


The  “Live”  Power  Take-Off  transmits  power  direct  from  engine  to  imple¬ 
ment  independent  of  the  tractor  drive.  With  its  separate  clutch  the  “Live” 
Power  Take-Off  provides  constant,  controlled  power  for  the  driven  imple¬ 
ment  so  that  the  tractor  can  be  started  or  stopped  with  the  driven  implement 
operating  at  full  speed.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  set  of  auxiliary 
gears  known  as  the  “Creeper  Gear”,  provides  the  same  continuous  power 
for  the  driven  implement  as  if  it  were  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  motor. 
We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  Cockshutt  “30”  Tractor. 

- —  MAIL  THE  COUPON - —  — . 

THE  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  ‘‘Please  tell  me  more  about 

1005C  Noyes  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  the  Cockshutt  “30”  Tractor” 

NAME  .  | 

ADDRESS  .  j 


I 


JOur  line  a/to  includes :  POTATO  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  .  CORN*  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  . 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  .  PLOWS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


I  shading! 


1 00  non  FENCE  TAU  495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

[Taseo  "No-Drift”  Snow  Pence  is  a  portable  wood- 
1  >icket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
I'Pecial  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl%"x4  ft. 
|  Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-55,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


P  low  PowerfulGasTractorsforSmallFarms. 
Seed  ^Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Cultivated  FruitGrowers,  Poultrymen. 

MowHayX  1  &  2  Cylinders 
ana  Lawns  v  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
SteelTires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Do  Belt  Work — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK, 

3260  Como  Avenue  601-5  West  26th 


-GOOD  TROUT  FISHING  - 

BIG  TROUT  — GAME  TROUT.  ONE  DOLLAR  per 
Hour.  Open  7  Days — No  Limits  on  Catch.  Route  No.  41 
between  SALISBURY,  CONN.  &  EGREMONT,  MASS. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 


hard 

former  who  »*h_ 


best. 

buy  a  S,'°'  Y°U  V/<Silo  bearing 
re  than  50  Ye°rs-  VE  sllO-You  can 
"cie"  /'  profitable  yields 

yd  more  p  TV>i<t 

ag«*  ,  ,p-jE  STAVE  SIL°cu0— 

ARDER  C,ONS*ed  and  white  top  Si  - 

r- 

built  v/ith  v  _ ,and 

features.^  ^  about  HARDER.  Sll°b  literature. 

you’Uboy  a  HARDER*. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Once  again  the  month  of  May  is 
on  the  wane.  It  has  been  just  as  much 
of  a  miracle,  however,  to  note  each 
day  the  metamorphosis  that  takes 
place  as  the  season  advances.  To 
walk  to  the  mail  box  again  in  the 
shadow  of  the  deep  shade  of  the  old 
trees,  and  to  see  the  grass  growing  to 
cutting  height  almost  over  night. 
There  was  not  so  much  rain  early 
this  year  and  farmers  thus  far  are 
really  optimistic  about  crops.  Many 
were  able  to  plant  oats  in  late  March, 
all  in  April,  Canning  factory  seed 
ground  for  corn,  lima  beans  and  peas 
was  also  in  readiness  early.  Fruit 
trees  were  fair  bouquets  throughout 
the  lake  country  and,  as  it  was  warm 
enough,  the  bees  were  busy  at  their 
work  too. 

Gardening  of  course  has  been  a 
pleasure  as  always.  One  springtime 
when  we  were  small,  we  were  given 
a  few  tiny  garden  tools  and  imme¬ 
diately  wanted  to  transplant  every¬ 
thing  everywhere.  That  desire  has 
never  diminished.  An  old  gardener 
at  that  time  pointed  out  many  inter¬ 
esting  “how-to-do’s”  and  said,  “When 
you  transplant  anything  from  a 
seedling  to  a  tree,  always  set  it  in  a 
good  mud  puddle,  pack  the  soil 
around  it  and  leave  it.  Don’t  pour  on 
water  at  the  top.  If  the  thing  wilts, 
it’ll  rally.”  That  lesson  took  root  and 
we  have  successfully  transplanted 
many  things  including  trees  over  15 
feet  in  height. 

It  seems  rather  dreadful  these 
lovely  Spring  days  to  see  the  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  trash  that  lines  the 
highways.  We  like  the  back  roads  for 
pleasant  drives  of  course  but  it  isn’t 
always  possible  to  use  them.  In  plain 
sight  recently  on  a  one  mile  stretch 
of  main  highway  we  counted  11  large 
whiskey  bottles  and  four  cardboard 
cartons  of  tin  cans  and  garbage.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  is  to  overlook  it;  like  a  lot  of 
things  one  can’t  do  anything  about. 
But  I  think  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
mention  it  here. 

Anyway  we’re  knowing  again  the 
joy  of  taking  after  supper  walks 
through  the  woodlands  and  finding 
trailing  arbutus,  squirrel  corn  and 
the  rather  rare  lady’s  slipper.  We 
hardly  ever  pick  any  wild  flowers 
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unless  we  can  put  them  immediately 
in  water,  for  it  seems  a  pity  some¬ 
how  when  they  seem  so  at  home  in 
their  natural  surroundings  and  droop 
so  quickly  in  one’s  hand.  Whenever 
we  might  be  tempted  to  gather  any 
quantity  of  flowers,  we  try  to  re¬ 
member  these  lines  that  seem  so  apt 
— “Let  it  never  be  said  of  your  name 
that  this  place  was  beautiful  before 
you  came.” 

Tomorrow  will  be  fair  because  the 
wind  was  in  the  south  this  morn¬ 
ing,  north  at  noontime  and  now  the 
night  mists  settle  over  the  lake  that 
is  like  a  pond.  Already  the  mists  are 
moving  shoreward  and  the  Lombardy 
poplars  sway  a  little  to  the  north 
which  mean  that  by  morning  the 
south  breeze  will  be  brisk  again.  Out 
there  in  the  yard  the  red-winged 
blackbird,  one  of  the  law-protected 
birds,  is  alighting  to  eat  a  late 
supper.  Patsy  is  also  coming  across 
the  yard  to  the  maples  that  are  so 
covered  with  seeds  this  year.  Many 
long  moments  at  a  time  she  dangles 
by  her  hind  toes  at  a  terrifying 
height  eating  maple  seeds  upside 
down.  She  knows,  and  we  know,  that 
her  four  baby  gray  squirrels  are  safe 
in  the  leaf  and  bark  lined  hollow  of 
the  old  hollow  hickory  tree  on  the 
lake  banjc.  E.  R.  Hawkes 


POO  Ni,<* 
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,  -SFNTURIE5  BEFORE  CHRIST,  IN  583  8.C. 
♦  TREE  ROSES  WERE  GROWING  IN  THE  0U  WORLD. 
WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION  THE  ROSE 
HAS  BECOME  HOST  BELOVED.  ARCHEOLOGISTS 
SEARCHING  IN  THE  IPflBS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS 
FOUND  THE  REMAINS  OF  DRIED  PETALS  OF  ROSES 
OF  THE  SAME  SPECIES  AS  ARE  GROWN  IN  THE 
GARDENS  1GDAT.  baSvlON 

N6SUCHADNEZ2ACS 
H.A NO i m  GARDENS. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  State  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders  Assn,  held  three  district 
shows  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 
At  the  Canton  No.  1  Show  at 
Hibbler  Farm  near  Newton,  Senior 
and  Grand  Champion  bull  was 
shown  by  William  H.  Sandford  and 
Son,  Sussex.  The  Junior  Champion 
bull  was  shown  by  John  Vogel  of 
Washington.  The  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  female  was  from  the  herd 
of  W.  Spanjer  of  Branchville  and  the 
Junior  Champion  female  was  shown 
by  William  Yunker,  Jr.,  of  Johnson- 
burg.  The  Canton  No.  2  Show  was 
held  at  Lawncreek  Farms,  Neshanic. 
The  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  bull 
was  of  Lee’s  Hill  Farms,  Morristown. 
The  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  fe¬ 
male  was  owned  by  New  Haven 
Farms  of  Basking  Ridge.  Lee’s  Hill 
had  the  Junior  Champion  female. 
Canton  No.  3  was  held  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  bull 
was  entered  by  Paul  B.  Bennetch  of 
Plainsboro.  Brookfield  Farms  of 
Allentown  showed  the  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  female.  The  Junior 
Champion  female  was  another  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  herd  of  Paul  Bennetch. 
The  State  Association  plans  a  State 
Show  for  the  Flemington  Fair 
Grounds  on  August  20. 


The  use  of  a  good  range  for  rais¬ 
ing  pullets  saves  about  one-quarter 
of  the  feed  bill  and  produces  a  top 
quality  bird  according  to  John  Kauf¬ 
man  of  Weeping  Willow  Farm, 
Frenchtown,  Hunterdon  County;  and 
this  poultr-yman  has  a  right  to  know, 
because  he  raises  pullets  by  the 
thousands.  During  the  Summer  they 
are  raised  on  acres  of  good  clover 
ranges  and  during  the  Winter  in 
confinement.  While  it  takes  a  little 
longer  to  bring  the  bird  to  maturity 
on  range,  additional  time  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  improvement  in 
quality.  Some  of  the  birds  sold  for 
meat  and  the  birds  grown  on  range 
on  this  farm  have  never  failed  to 
reach  top  price.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  those  grown  in  confinement. 
This  is  another  reason  why  every 


Hunterdon  poultry  man  ought  to 
have  a  good  range  for  raising  pullets. 


Rye  grass  served  a  double  purpose 
on  the  Fred  Totten  farm  at  Ringoes 
in  Hunterdon  County.  He  sowed  it 
last  Summer  in  corn  at  the  time  of 
the  last  cultivation  as  a  soil  conserv¬ 
ing  crop  which  has  long  been  the 
recommendation  of  the  Extension 
Service.  It  grew  so  well  that  the  18 
acres  provided  grazing  for  his  herd 
of  13  cows  from  November  1  to 
December  14  when  Winter  weather 
sets  in.  It  was  grazed  to  the  bone 
but  it  came  back  again  this  Spring 
and  again  furnished  grazing  begin¬ 
ning  April  1.  When  the  cows  were 
turned  out,  they  came  up  two  cans 
of  milk.  This  is  another  way  of 
stretching  the  pasture  season  and 
reducing  the  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 
of  milk. 


The  Annual  Field  Day  sponsored; 
by  the  Ag  Students  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  is 
growing  in  popularity.  The  1949 
event  was  held  on  April  30  with  an 
estimated  2,000  visitors  enjoying  the 
exhibits  and  contests.  Evelyn  Atkin¬ 
son  of  Hawthorne,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1951  of  N.  J.  C.,  was  the 
Queen  of  the  day.  Her  court  included 
Ann  Gladwin  of  Highland  Park, 
Helene  Denburg  of  Newark,  Jean 
Reardon  of  New  Brunswick  and  Dora 
Corgaille  of  Arlington.  John  Van  Der 
Veen  of  Oxford  won  the  dairy  judg¬ 
ing  contest  for  4-H  Club  members. 
Thomas  Hester  of  Haskell  was  high 
man  in  the  poultry  judging  contest. 


New  Jersey’s  tomato  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  26,500 
acres  for  canning  this  year,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  that  which  was 
grown  in  1948.  The  cannery  acreage 
will  be  about  27  per  cent  less  than 
the  10-year  average  of  the  1938-47 
seasons.  The  Garden  State  ranks 
fourth  in  the  acreage  to  be  planted 
to  cannery  tomatoes  this  year.  Green 
peas  for  processing  will  occupy  about 
3,850  acres  this  year  which  is  slightly 
under  that  of  1948.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Dress  Up  the  Roadside 
Market 

Today  we  find  thousands  of  farm 
roadside  markets  located  along  all 
the  main  highways  throughout 
America.  The  farmer  has  found  this 
outlet  for  part  of  his  produce  to  be 
profitable.  Such  a  business  is  easy 
to  start,  with  only  a  small  initial  in¬ 
vestment  involved.  Intense  compe¬ 
tition  among  such  road  stands  is 
evident,  and  it  will  pay  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  forward  looking  farmer  to 
consider  his  stand  ancT  determine 
where  he  can  make -improvements. 

First,  look  at  the  location  and 
visibility  from  the  road;  perhaps  it 
can  not  be  changed.  Maybe  it  is  al¬ 
ready  situated  on  a  hilltop  or  along 
a  level  stretch  of  paved  highway.  If 
possible,  though,  locate  the  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  into 
town — more  traffic  that  way,  and  a 
more  natural  time  to  buy,  in  going 
home. 

How  about  parking  facilities? 
Customers  dislike  having  to  park 
along  a  roadside  where  high  speed 
traffic  is  continually  buzzirtg  by. 
Danger  of  a  dinged  fender  is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  potential  customers. 
Grade  and  gravel  an  area  around  the 
stand  large  enough  to  provide  park¬ 
ing  space  for  three  or  four  cars. 

Now,  how  about  a  coat  of  paint  — 
at  least  a  whitewash  —  for  the 
stand?  An  eye-catching  awning  pro¬ 
tecting  the  produce  will  help.  Event¬ 
ually,  there  will  be  a  refrigerated 
cooling  room  for  convenient  storage 
at  night  or  during  rainy  or  off-days. 

Make  the  advertising  look  pro¬ 
fessional,  even  if  the  lettering  job 
has  to  be  hired.  Make  signs  legible, 
with  print  big  enough  to  be  read  by 
passengers  in  a  fast  moving  car. 
Place  these  signs  far  enough  away 
from  the  stand  so  that  a  speeding 
automobile  will  have  time  to  see  the 
sign,  consider  its  message,  and  stop. 
Keep  the  surroundings  neat.  Pick  up 
trash — cigarette  butts,  paper,  spoiled 
produce  and  such,  every  evening. 
Clean  surroundings  will  encourage 
repeat  business  as  much  as  clean, 
high  quality  produce. 

Think  of  a  roadside  market  as  a 
business.  Anyone  will  realize  how 
important  upkeep  is  to  furthering  a 
profitable  venture.  Shoddy,  half¬ 
hearted  business  methods  discourage 
customers.  It  will  pay  to  dress  up 
that  roadside  market;  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  things  ready  for  the 
next  season’s  trade.  j.  j.  l. 

Pennsylvania 


An  Extra  Crop 

Flat  stones  are  a  crop  that  does 
not  need  good  land;  neither  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing  nor  cultivating;  nor 
spraying,  nor  rain.  And  they  can  be 
picked  anytime,  stored  easily,  nor 
will  they  rot  or  spoil.  Many  people 
in  the  cities,  villages,  even  out  in 
the  country  sections,  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty,  appropriateness, 
and  general  foolproof  value  of  flat 
field  stones  for  walks,  paths  and 
terraces.  They  are  so  easily  laid, 
often  merely  putting  them  on  the 
ground  with  almost  no  digging.  They 
harmonize  with  any  type  of  dwelling 
or  landscape.  And  they  last  and  last. 
They  can  be  shifted  from  time  to 
time  to  new  locations  without  dam¬ 
age  or  delay.  Most  of  them  are  light 
enough  for  a  woman  to  handle  in  a 
flower  garden  or  along  a  path.' 


Many  farmers  have  stone  walls 
that  have  long  plagued  them  and,  in 
all  such  walls  all  through  the  North¬ 
east,  are  veritable  gold  mines  of 
salable  stones.  They  should  be  sorted 
roughly  into  two  classes.  The  larger 
stones  should  be  about  24  inches  by 
24  inches  or  slightly  narrower,  and 
with  a  maximum  thickness  of  four 
inches;  the  smaller  size  12  inches  by 
12  inches,  and  as  thick  as  will  move 
without  breaking.  Take  the  stones 
to  a  place  near  the  highway  in  as 
great  quantity  as  will  afford  a  good 
stock  to  show  their  value.  Then,  in 
front  of  each  pile,  lay  an  actual  short 
section  of  walk.  This  is  your  sample 
roadside  display.  With  a  line  stretched 
through  the  centers  of  the  stones, 
grade  it  to  be  level  across  the  tops. 
Pack  the  dirt  tightly  around  them, 
and  then  run  water  around  them  to 
settle  firmly  into  place. 

A  little  grass  seed  or  sod  will  show 
to  advantage  along  the  edges  or  be¬ 
tween  the  steps.  The  trucking  of 
stones  to  purchasers  very  often  pro¬ 
duces  an  additional  revenue  on  the 
next  trip  into  town  when  the  truck 
will  probably  not  be  fully  loaded 
anyway.  The  pricing  is  something 
that  can  be  best  worked  out  for  each 
particular  section,  but  $1.00  apiece 
for  the  large  stones,  and  35  cents 
each  for  the  smaller  ones,  compares 
very  favorably  with  any  other  type 
of  walk,  and  serves  as  a  good  basis 
to  figure  on  for  the  value  of  your 
crop. 

The  fact  that  nothing  but  labor  is 
involved  makes  the  venture  easy  to 
start.  The  first  customer  will  hardly 
have  his  walk,  before  neighbors  or 
visiting  friends  will  say:.  “Where  did 
you  get  such  nice  flat  stone?”  J.  H.  b. 


Setting  Lettuce  Plants  in 
Maine 

A  self-propelled  plant  setting  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  by  Frank  H.  Peabbles, 
Jr.,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Cumberland 
County,  Maine,  for  setting  the  10 
acres  of  lettuce  which  he  grows  each 
year  for  nearby  and  Boston  markets. 
Just  in  front  of  the  barrel  which 
holds  the  water  for  each  plant,  there 
is  a  gasoline  engine  which  provides 
the  motive  power.  The  outfit  is 
guided  by  the  wooden  runner  stick¬ 
ing  out  in  front;  a  groove  is  made  in 
the  soil  by  the  marker  wheel  shown 
to  the  left  of  one  of  the  two  driving 
wheels.  As  you  can  see  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  soil  is  smooth  and  well 
prepared  before  the  plant  setting  is 
begun. 

Two  men  sit  in  the  rear  to  feed  the 
selected  plants  which  are  grown  in 
flats.  This  means  that  two  rows  18 
inches  apart,  with  the  plants  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  are  set  and 
watered  on  each  trip  across  the 
field.  The  Great  Lakes  variety  of 
lettuce  is  used  because  Mr.  Peabbles’ 
father,  after  much  experimenting 
with  other  kinds,  found  that  he  could 
depend  on  Great  Lakes  for  a  mature 
tight  head  in  spite  of  hot  weather. 
Also,  it  will  hold  good  in  the  field  if 
the  market  is  not  just  right  when  the 
crop  is  first  ready  to  cut.  One  year 
with  irrigation  he  filled  1,132  crates, 
each  with  IVz  dozen  heads,  from  an 
acre,  but  he  figures  normally  on  700 
crates  without  irrigation. 

The  land  he  uses  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  more  than  200  years;  he 
is  following  his  father  who  was  on 
the  same  farm  for  more  than  80 
years.  T.  H.  Wittkorn 


Eliznhl+u 1  ®  acr es  of  head  lettuce  is  a  big  job.  Frank  H.  Peabbles,  Jr.,  of  Cape 
0 ein>  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  finds  that  this  self-propelled  machine 
does  a  good  job  and  saves  a  lot  of  labor . 
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6  Models  Aval 


20-inch  Chain 


30 -inch  Chain 


40-inch  Chain 


50-inch  Chain  Saw  $415.00 


tikes  the  Work  out  ot  Wood-Cuff/^ 
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Light-weight  McCulloch  chain  saw 
cuts  logs,  cordwood,  fence  posts 

quick  and  easy  The  McCulloch 
makes  money  for  the  farmer  with  a 
timber  crop,  saves  money  for  the 
man  who  needs  fence  posts  and 
cordwood.  Full  5  hp  gives  it  plenty 
of  power  for  5-foot  trees,  yet  the 
complete  saw  with  20-inch  blade 
and  chain  weighs  only  49  pounds. 
Features:  Full-swivel  blade;  auto¬ 
matic  clutch;  Hip-Cross  chain  that’s 
easy  to  sharpen,  never  needs  set¬ 
ting;  special  McCulloch  gasoline 
engine  that  operates  in  any  posi¬ 
tion;  special  magneto  for  hot  start¬ 
ing  spark;  kickproof  recoil  starter; 
solid  steel  blade  and  many  other 
features. 


60-inch  Chain  Saw  $425'°°  s 

1  -  20-mch  Bow  saw 

$425.00 


AU  prices  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 
McCULLOCH  motors 


6101 


CORPORATION 

West  Century  Blvd. 


SEND^NOW  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 

["  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  Dept,  eg 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Lo*  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

*  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  McCulloch 

I  chain  saw  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Chain  saw  □  Bow  saw  □ 

(Check  type  of  information  required) 


Name. 


Address. 


Los 


Angeles  45.  Calif-  Dept- 


City. 


.State. 


Helps  maintain  high  standards  of 
Dairy  Farm  sanitation  for  low  bac- 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

SSSAW 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour,  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood.  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12K  H.  P.,  58  in.  wheelbase. 
36  to  52  in.  wide.  24  in.  plant  clearance. 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
Tractors  IK  to  6  H.  P. 

_J  FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist  —  write  today. 
4705  Front  Street,  Galesburg,  Hans. 
668F  North  4th  Street,  Columbus,  O. 


teria  count  milk  that  brings  top 
quality  prices. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  ot  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry.  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
the  barn.  The  new  Im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  J,!.AVY.  „?UTY  MODEL  for  6'  casings  als 
available  at  $1295.  -F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  wit 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

~  ^CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%feet  single  loop.  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


INSERTED  TOOTH  CIRCULAR  SAW 

ALL  SIZES.  STYLES  3.  2‘/2,  B.  AND  F. 

Prompt  Direct  Factory  Shipment.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO-  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


MOVIS  |A«TH 
AND  SNOW'' 


UNIVERSAL  smMZSR 


DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW. 
Fits  9  out  of  10  Makes  or  Models 


9  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SNO- 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER — . 
specially  designed  for  tractors  — does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  5,  6  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 


Sno-Dozer  fits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 
. . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 


MORRISON  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CORP. 
814  Rand  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3,  N.Y. 

J  Manufacturing  Division 
|  Morrison  Railway  Supply  Corp., 

.  814  Rand  Bldg..  Buffalo 3,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZER  literature 
|  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

■  Name - - — 

I  Address - 

|  Type  of  Tractor - 

L - 
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There’s  still  time 


...  to  order  your  new  Craine  silo  for 
use  this  season.  But  act  now  —  the 
demand  is  catching  up  with  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Farmers  everywhere  are  insisting 
on  the  extra  profits,  labor  savings  and 
prestige  they  know  they’ll  get  in  a 
Craine. 

You’ll  find  your  Craine  silo  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  efficient  feeding 
—  not  an  expense.  In  years  to  come 
you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will  call 
your  Craine  “the  best  buy  I  ever 
made.” 


WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 


Loads  75  bales  in  15  minutes  —  pick*  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
automatically.  Saves  your  back  saves 
your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons! 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads. 


write  for  folder 
and  dealer’s  name 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  662,  Morton, 


III. 


makers  of  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


SAVE  YOUR  SOU 


Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal’  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

I_.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PARTS 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


TEL:  3586 


Farm  Liability  &  Compensation  Insurance 


A  few  months  ago,  John  Brown, 
farmer,  visited  the  local  hospital 
with  his  wife  and  their  three 
children  for  the  family’s  semi-annual 
physical  check-up.  An  hour  later, 
they  left  the  hospital  wreathed  in 
smiles;  happy  because  their  physician 
had  commented  on  their  excellent 
health.  Yet,  the  very  next  day,  John 
Brown  was  carried  back  into  the 
same  hospital,  this  time  on  a 
stretcher.  A  week  later  he  died  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fractured  pelvis,  dislocated 
hip,  and  rib-punctured  lungs.  He 
left  a  widow,  three  infants,  and  un¬ 
manned  farm,  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  personal  life  insurance,  and  very 
little  else.  On  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger,  $1,500  of  medical  expense  and 
funeral  bills  levelled  most  of  the 
assets  he  left  behind.- Wasn’t  it  too 
bad  that,  while  he  lived,  he  hadn’t 
taken  time  to  devote  the  same  clear 
thinking  to  his  family’s  financial  wel¬ 
fare  as  he  had  to  their  physical  well 
being?  But  the  “widow’s  mite”  is  not 
so  small  as  it  once  was.  Let  us  look 
into  the  record  to  find  the  reason. 

Unfortunately,  as  John  Brown 
crossed  the  road  to  inspect  his  north 
pasture,  he  had  been  hit  by  a  speed¬ 
ing  car  driven  by  Neighbor  Jones’ 
son.  Neighbor  Jones  owned  only  five 
to  10  thousand  public  liability  in¬ 
surance  on  his  car,  the  minimum 
coverage  that  commercial  companies 
write.  Such  minimum  limits  indicate 
that  the  insurance  company  will  as¬ 
sume  payment,  up  to  $5,000,  for  in¬ 
juries  to  any  one  person,  and  a  total 
of  $10,000  for  injuries  to  two  or  more 
persons  in  any  one  accident.  Widow 
Brown  sued  Neighbor  Jones  for 
$50,000,  basing  her  claim  on  her 
husband’s  good  health,  his  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  if  the  accident  had  not 
occurred,  and  his  annual  earnings,  of 
which  she  was  now  deprived.  She 
was  awarded  $25,000  by  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  jury,  and  this  award  was  up¬ 
held  on  appeal. 

Now,  what  was  Neighbor  Jones’ 
embarrassing  predicament?  True,  his 
insurance  company  fulfilled  their 
obligation  by  paying  Widow  Brown 
$5,000,  the  limit  of  its  liability  under 
the  contract;  but  Neighbor  Jones 
was  “stuck”  for  the  $20,000  difference 
in  the  award,  and  it  will  probably 
take  him  the  rest  of  his  natural  life 
to  liquidate  this  moral  and  legal 
obligation. 

Neighbor  Jones  had  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  farmers  are  automatically 
placed  in  a  privileged  class,  so  far  as 
automobile  liability  premiums  are 
concerned.  The  farmer  takes  the 
lowest  “Class  A-3”  rate,  which  is  15 
per  cent  less  to  start  with  than,  say, 
an  insurance  agent  has  to  pay  to 
cover  the  same  minimum  liability 
risk.  If  we  assume  that  the  farmer’s 
base  rate  is  $35  for  five  to  10  thou¬ 
sand  liability,  then  he  can  carry  10 
to  20  thousand  for  15  per  cent  extra, 
and  25  to  50  thousand  for  27  per  cent 
additional  over  the  base  figure.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  Neighbor  Jones 
could  have  saved  himself  $20,000  if 
his  agent  had  instructed  him  in  what 
an  approximate  10  dollar  bill  would 
have  saved. 

Sometimes  a  thrifty  farm  wife 
takes  an  old  hat  and  refurbishes  it 
with  a  pheasant  feather  or  sews  some 
bright  new  buttons  on  a  dress,  thus 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  apparel. 
Few  farmers  realize  that  they  can 
improve  the  usefulness  of  their  auto 
liability  policies  by  adding  some 
additional  trimming  at  a  very  nomi¬ 
nal  investment  —  the  “medical  pay¬ 
ment  reimbursement  clause.”  What 
will  this  clause  accomplish?  Written 
in  limits  ranging  from  $250  to  $2,000 
at  an  additional  premium  of  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  per  annum,  your  in¬ 
surance  company  will  reimburse  you, 
your  wife,  children,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  person,  for  injuries  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  the  car.  Thus,  if  little 
Susan  slams  a  car  door  on  her  tender 
fingers,  or  your  wife  breaks  an  arm 
while  changing  a  tire,  you  will  be 
reimbursed  for  all  medical  bills, 
blanket,  up  to  the  policy  limits.  The 
important  point  here  is  that  the 
medical  reimbursement  feature  is 
payable  regardless  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  policy  owner. 

New  York’s  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Laws  require  an  employer  to 
cover  by  insurance  any  medical  ex¬ 
pense,  weekly  disability  payments,  or 
death  benefit  due  an  injured  worker, 
regardless  of  any  liability  or  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  employer’s  part.  How¬ 


ever,  the  law  excludes  farm  labor 
and  in  most  instances  domestics.  It 
also  excludes  lumbering  operations 
by  a  farmer  producing  firewood  for 
sale  to  the  general  public,  unless 
more  than  four  employees  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  work.  This  form  of 
insurance  will  pay  all  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  treatment  of 
injured  workers,  and  in  addition 
thereto  maximum  weekly  disability 
benefits  up  to  $30  per  week.  Up¬ 
state  New  York  rates  require  a 
minimum  premium  of  $66  per  annum, 
and  this  coverage  is  issued  at  a 
premium  of  $5.34  per  hundred  dollars 
of  pay  roll.  Thus,  the  minimum 
premium  required  in  such  a  case  will 
cover  approximately  a  $1,300  annual 
pay  roll. 

What  about  trespassers  falling  into 
an  abandoned  well,  neighbor’s 
children  tumbling  off  a  barn  scaffold, 
or  your  tractor  becoming  involved  in 
a  road  accident?  An  “Owners,  Land¬ 
lords,  and  Tenants  Public  Liability” 
policy  covers  such  risks  and  many 
more.  The  base  premium  of  $5.00  per 
year  covers  the  dwelling  and  the  first 
five  acres  for  five  to  ten  thousand 
limits.  Additional  acreage  may  be 
included  for  an  extra  premium  of 
one  cent  per  acre.  Property  damage 
with  $1,000  limits  may  be  added  in 
consideration  of  a  base  premium  of 
$2.00  per  annum,  plus  one  half  cent 
per  acre.  Thus,  up-state  New  York 
farmers  can  enjoy  this  protection  for 
an  annual  premium  of  $8.45,  assum¬ 
ing  they  own  a  100-acre  farm.  Thus, 
even  nuisance  law  suits  are  covered 
under  this  contract  for  less  than  an 
attorney’s  fee  would  probably 
amount  to,  not  to  mention  loss  of 
time  necessitated  by  frequent  court 
appearances. 

But  here’s  a  word  of  warning. 
Frequently,  a  farm  owner  leases  his 
farm  to  a  tenant.  The  owner,  who 
invests  in  such  a  contract  to  protect 
himself,  cannot  extend  protection  to 
his  tenant  under  the  one  policy.  The 
tenant  farmer  must  buy  a  similar 
policy  to  cover  his  own  operations. 
However,  if  the  tenant  farmer  invests 
in  such  coverage  for  his  own  account, 
he  can  include  the  owner’s  name  for 
a  slight  additional  premium.  This  is 
one  instance  where  all  interested 
parties  should  mutually  confer.  Lia¬ 
bility  under  an  “Owners,  Landlords, 
and  Tenants  public  liability”  policy 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  liberally 
interpreted  by  insurance  companies, 
but  these  policies,  unlike  Workmen’s 
Compensation  policies,  do  not  make 
any  provision  for  -  an  injury  which 
may  be  sustained  by  a  farm  em¬ 
ployee.  However,  a  “Farm  Liability” 
endorsement  may  be  added  which 
will  pay  employees’  medical  and 
surgical  bills  up  to  $250  at  a  premium 
varying  slightly,  dependent  on  lo¬ 
cality,  but  averaging  approximately 
$4.00  per  $100  of  annual  pay  roll. 
Higher  limits  can  be  obtained,  if 
desired.  Thus,  an  up-state  New  York 
farmer  may  have  this  benefit  for  his 
employees  added  to  his  “OLT”  policy 
for  an  additional  premium  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,  making  his  total 
premium  for  this  coverage  approxi¬ 
mately  $48.45  per  year.  It  can  readily 
be  seen,  however,  that  this  protection 
is  not  comparable  to  the  coverage 
provided  by  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance. 

Recently,  a  somewhat  broader  form 
of  liability  insurance,  known  as  a 
“Farm  Comprehensive  Personal 
Liability”  policy,  has  been  put  on  the 
market.  The  base  contract  covers  up 
to  $10,000  for  any  one  accident,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  causing 
injury  or  disease,  will  pay  immediate 
medical  and  surgical  relief  as  shall 
be  imperative  at  the  time  of  accident. 
But  here  again  farm,  employees  are 
excluded.  For  New  York  State,  this 
contract  requires  a  base  premium  of 
$10  per  annum,  plus  $2.00  additional 
for  from  five  to  80  acres,  and  $4.00 
additional  for  80  to  160  acres.  Thus, 
a  farmer  possessing  100  acres  would 
pay  a  premium  of  $14  per  year.  How¬ 
ever,  all  farms  and  residences 
owned  by  the  assured  and  his  spouse 
must  be  included  which,  of  course, 
will  in  some  instances  increase  the 
premium  quoted  above.  In  consider¬ 
ation  of  additional  premiums,  ani¬ 
mal  collision,  custom  farming, 
personal  liability  of  additional  in¬ 
sureds  (residents  of  assured’s  house¬ 
hold),  and  medical  payments  to 
farm  employees,  also  many  other 
risks,  may  be  included.  For  instance, 


RILCO  buildings  on  your  farm  will 

help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  up  fast 
— stay  up  for  decades — always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous — need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility! 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the 
finest  of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re 
continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


CUI  and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware 
all  ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts 
or  supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster, 
with  less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you 
get  more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


BUILDING 


time  goesfast  when 
you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


TIME  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now, 

and  get  started  on  planning  your  new  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type 
of  farm  building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you 
with  plans  and  materials. 


V*QHDfS 

V*OOD 


RILCO 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDING •  WILKES-BARRE.PA. 

STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 


STANLEY’S 


SAVES 

replanting 

MiurwuaaALt 
■1*»  fcJUTAlN  101*1 


(1  quart)  enough  £4  ^r 
for  4  bushels  seed  «pl.  *  3 

1.00 

.60 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(%  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 

let*  jet  him  out) 

of  this  quick  — SL-v~ . 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue ;  tremendous  sav 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRiACTOK 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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medical  and  surgical  payments  to 
farm  help  of  up  to  $250  may  be 
added  in  consideration  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  premium  of  $3.71  for  each 
$100  of  pay  roll.  Thus,  we  see  that  a 
New  York  farmer  may  obtain  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  to  protect  himself, 
plus  $250  medical  and  surgical  pay¬ 
ments  to  employees  in  consideration 
of  an  annual  premium  of  $51.10,  as¬ 
suming  that  his  farm  is  comprised  of 
100  acres  and  his  annual  pay  roll  is 
$1,000.  But  here  again,  we  see  that 
this  policy  is  certainly  no  substitute 
for  workmen’s  compensation  in  so 
far  as  a  disabled  employee  is  con¬ 
cerned.  (Neither  is  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  a  protectiori  for  farmer’s 
liability  to  others  than  employees.) 

Interpreting  various  insurance 
company  literature,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wide  divergence 
in  rates  between  localities,  and  the 
premiums  charged  for  the  various 
forms  of  insurance,  are  written  into 
the  records  of  our  fires,  courts, 
hospitals,  cemeteries,  and  repair 
shops.  As  far  as  auto  repair  shops 
are  concerned,  a  survey  in  one  area 
indicates  that  the  cost  of  a  new 
rear  fender,  including  labor,  has  in¬ 
creased  471  per  cent  within  a  few 
years. 

Adequate,  properly  written,  and 
constantly  surveyed  insurance  is  a 
“must”  today,  unless  you  wish  to 
hold  the  bag  yourself. 

New  York  P.  T.  Campbell 


Methods  of  Handling  Hay 

(Continued*  from  Page  362) 
ing  their  haying  equipment.  On  the 
whole,  though,  the  pickup  hay  baler 
has  had  the  most  general  acceptance 
around  here  of  the  newer  methods.” 

Methods  That  Improve  Quality 

In  drying  hay  in  the  field  the 
primary  concern  is  to  conserve  the 
crop’s  maximum  quantity  of  dry 
matter  and  of  feed  nutrients  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  hay,  so  that  it  will 
keep  in  storage,  should  not  greatly 
change  the  composition  and  feeding 
value.  In  fact,  feeding  tests  with 
dairy  cows  indicate  that  hay  dried 
by  natural  methods  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  produced  as  much  milk  as 
did  similar  hay  fed  gr’een. 

Freshly  cut  hay  contains  about  75 
per  cent  moisture.  Under  most  con¬ 
ditions  this  moisture  content  must  be 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  or  less  to 
make  it  safe  to  store.  Otherwise  there 
is  serious  loss  of  quality;  also  there 
is  danger  of  spontaneous  ignition. 
Conditions  are  seldom  ideal  for  dry¬ 
ing  when  the  farmer  has  hay  ready 
to  be  harvested.  Because  weather  is 
uncertain  and  facilities  are  limited 
on  most  farms,  important  losses  of 
dry  matter  and  nutrients  often  occur 
before  the  hay  is  in  the  barn.  Some 
losses  are  easy  enough  to  observe 
such  as  loss  of  leaves,  color  and 
aroma.  On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of 
nutrients  is  not  so  easily  recognized. 
From  the  feeder’s  standpoint,  how- 
ever>  it  has  great  significance.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  hay  therefore  need  to  be¬ 
come  more  quality  conscious.  They 
need  to  learn  that  certain  character¬ 
istics  in  the  dried  product  indicate 
that  relatively  small  losses  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  making  it,  that  it  there¬ 
fore  has  high  feeding  value. 

We  can  define  high  quality  hay 
us  being  comparatively  weed-free, 
and  dried  under  such  good  conditions 
that  little  or  no  loss  of  leaves  occurs 
from  handling.  Also,  if  the  hay  is 
properly  dried,  there  will  be  no  signs 
?f  mold;  the  hay  will  retain  most  of 
its  natural  green  color  and  will  smell 
fresh  and  sweet. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkii'k  3.95 
home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
khopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

*arm  Machinery, 

„  A.  A.  Stone....' .  3.25 

farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

the  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

first  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  BREADY  GARDEN  TRACTOR  WILL  DO  THESE  JOBS 
ON  YOUR  FARM  AT  A  SAVINGS  TO  YOU 


BREADY  is  a  proven  profitable  piece  of  equipment 
for  the  farm  .  .  .  replaces  time-wasting  hand  methods 
and  releases  your  big  equipment  for  the  big  produc¬ 
tive  jobs.  Increase  your  profits  by  using  BREADY 
and  these  all-purpose  year  ’round  implements  and 
attachments. 

LOOK  WHAT  A  BREADY  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU ! 

BREADY  does  dozens  of  jobs  around  home  and 
farm  in  less  time,  with  less  work,  and  at  a  savings  to 
you.  Use  BREADY  all  year  round,  with  these  all¬ 
purpose  implements  and  attachments:  Plow  •  Disc 
Harrow  •  Spike-tooth  Harrow  •  Seeder  •  Cultivator 
•  Furrower  •'  Cutter-Bar  •  Fawn  Mower  •  Lawn 
Roller  •  Snow  Plow — Bulldozer  •  Cart  •  Sulky  • 
Air  Compressor  with  Paint  &  Insecticide  Sprayer  • 
Ptieumatic  Pruner 

SEE  BREADY  TRACTORS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 
NOW  AT  YOUR  BREADY  DEALER'S  or  .  .  . 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
AND  NAME  OF  DEALER 


•  Wheel  ratchets  for 
short  turns! 

•  "Front-Hitch" 
power  application 
increases  traction! 

•  Power  take-off! 

•  Implements 
hitched  simply  by 
dropping  pin  in 
place! 

•  Rugged,  powerful, 
dependable! 

•  Costs  less  to  run 
—saves  gas! 

•  E-A-S-Y  to  guide! 


Adjustable  Wheels  •  Jumbo  Tires  •  All- 
Welded  Frame  •  Wheel  Ratchets  •  Patented 
"Front-Hitch".  Many  more  big  features.  A 
bigger  BREADY  for  the  bigger  jobs— at  a  new 
low  cost  to  you! 


GEE,  IT'S  FUN 
HELPIN'  DAD 
NOW.  OUR  BREADY 
SURE  WORKS 
EASY! 


NOW!  BREADY  brings  you  the  greatest  garden 
tractor  values  in  its  30  year  history! 

Here  is  solid,  dependable  farm  equipment  that’s  built  to  take  years  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  designed  to  help  get  your  work  done  faster  to  make  greater  profits. 

ECONOMY  PRICED— BUT  QUALITY  BUILT 
to  the  same  standards  BREADY  has  maintained 
since  1919.  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE.  SEE  BREADY 
—TRY  BREADY— BUY  BREADY! 


THE  BREADY  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BOX  243  SOLON,  OHIO 

* SPECIALIZING  IN  SMALL  TRACTORS  SINCE  19 19* 
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”If  you  don't  own  a  modern  harvester, 
you're  paying  for  one  nevertheless." 


much ...  saves  time,  labor  and  crops. . .helps 
to  protect  crop  quality. 


A  money-maker,  the  Skyline  Pick- 
Up  Harvester  quickly  pays  for  itself. 
All  the  newest  features  that  make  a 
harvester  operate  easily  and  work 
efficiently  are  built  in  the  Skyline. 

It  is  engineered  to  cut  and  shred 
grass  and  hay  silage  properly  to  in¬ 
sure  better  feeds.  It  is  also  designed 
to  do  an  excellent  job  of  chopping 
semi-cured  and  cured  hay  for  dry 
feed  with  variation  in  cut  length 
from  Vz"  to  6  inches. 

USE  THE  SAME  MOTOR 
AND  CARRIER  FOR  OTHER 
SKYLINE  ATTACHMENTS 

MULTI-PURPOSE  ...  In  a  jiffy,  the 
PICK-UP  HARVESTER  can  be  re¬ 
placed  with  the  SKYLINE  ROW 
CROP  HARVESTER  or  a  PORT¬ 
ABLE  GRINDER.  Each  attachment 
is  designed  and  built  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  according  to 
modern  scientific  farming.  Put  the 
Skyline  to  work  for  you.  You’ll  say 
you  have  made  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  that  you  ever  made. 


pick-up 


with  its  new 


fa* l arms 


famous  SKYLINE  BLOWER 

(STANDARD  AND  TILTING.) 


WRITE  for  illustrated  folders  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 


COLONIAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 


2150  ERIE  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


i  Please  send  folders  on  Skyline  d  Pick-Up  Harvester,  Q  Row  Crop  Harvester,  j 
Id  Portable  Grinder,  [d  "Standard  and  Tilting”  Blower,  (d  Name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  NAME _ _ _ _ _ 

J  STREET  OR  RFD _ : _ _ _ _  • 

J  CITY  AND  STATE _ _ _ _ 


WETM0RE-ALUS0N 


AUTOMATIC  BLOCKER 
for  CASE 
\ PICK-UP  BALER 


^Output  up  25  % 

or  more  —  at 
less  cost  per  bale^ 

...  soy  enthusiastic  owners 


Relieves  operator  of  all  pushing  and  pull¬ 
ing.  Drives  needle  entirely  in,  returns  car¬ 
riage,  pulls  needle  clear  out.  Allows  ample 
time  for  threading  wire  at  any  baling 
speed.  Proved  in  1  to  6  year's  use  on  2,000 
farms.  Owners  say:  "any  kid  can  block  it 
now"  .  .  .  "raises  capacity  25  to  50%"  .  .  . 
"soon  pays  for  itself."  Surprisingly  low 
priced.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

See  Your  CASE  Dealer  ...  or  Write  Us 


W  E  T  M  O  R  E 

PULVERIZER  &  MACHINERYCO. 

TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  factory, 
proof,  complete  with 
forcements.  8  ounce,  6e 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 
Money-back 


Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 
ounce,  8c  Foot. 
8  Oz. 

$16.12 
18.00 
23.04 
24.00 
36.00 
9x12, 

D. 


Foot,  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 


guarantee.  C.  0. 


12  Oz. 
$20.16 
24.00 
30.72 
32.00 
48.00 
$4.32 
orders 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  §  S  ‘r'p* 

351  W.  B'WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


— Cleans  Chimneys  Permanently — 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable.  For  FREE 
BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG,  ABINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Use  this  advanced  1%  h.p.  BOLENS 
HUSKI  Power-Ho  tractor  to  plow,  seed 
and  cultivate  your  garden;  to  cut  tall 
grass  or  mow  your  lawn;  to  plow  snow 
or  compress  air  for  lots  of  special  jobs. 
You  can  vary  the  speed  for  the  particular 
job  you  have  to  do.  Once  you  have  the 
BOLENS  HUSKI  Power-Ho,  you’ll  wonder 


how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.  For  the  whole 
story,  see  your  BOLENS  ^ 
dealer  or  write  direct 
for  circular. 


BOLENS  HUSKI 
TRACTORS- 
1  wheel,  2  wheel, 
3  wheel;  from  1 
b.  p.  to  5  h.  p. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

—  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 
Better  performance,  better  price. ..your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259-5  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Five  new  50T  Intemation  Hay  Balers  $2250  delivered. 

Forty-five  T  International  Balers  $1600. 

New  Holland  Balers  $2l50._ilolme  Bale-o- M  at ic  $2650. 
BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA.  Phone:  838 


May  21,  1949 

Weed  Control  for  Com  and  Oats 


Corn  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
dairying  as  the  cows  are  because  so 
many  farmers  depend  on  it  for  silage. 
Any  labor  saved  in  grewing  the  corn 
crop  therefore  reflects  in  the  profits 
of  the  dairy  farm  operation.  Rtaising 
that  crop  with  but  one  cultivation  is 
unusual  at  present  but  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  standard  practice  if  weed 
killers  continue  bo  do  the  labor  sav¬ 
ing  job  they  apparently  can  do. 

William  Smith  of  Big  Flats, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  not  only 
saved  the  time  of  two  or  three  culti¬ 
vations  by  spraying  weeds  in  his 
corn  with  2,4-D  but,  he  believes,  in 
some  fields  he  saved  the  labor  and 
cost  of  replanting.  Mr.  Smith  operates 
a  dairy  farm  totalling  500  acres, 
along  the  Chemung  River  where  land 
is  excellent  but  where  flood  waters 
bring  in  plenty  of  weeds. 

Control  Weeds  in  Wet  Weather 

In  1948  wet  weather  continued 
during  normal  corn  planting  time. 
Some  corn  could  not  be  planted  until 
very  late  and  that  which  had  been 
planted  early  could  not  be  cultivated. 
Red  root,  birdweed  and  mustard 
were  so  bad  that  Mr.  Smith  tried 
2,4-D  on  them.  It  was  applied  when 
the  corn,  in  various  plots  was 
from  four  to  10  ,  inches  in  height,  and 
before  the  bracer  roots  had  started. 
Due  to  continued  rainy  weather 


corn.  Last  year  one  application  0f 
2,4-D  conti'olled  the  weeds  well 

The  recommendation  for  appfi 
cation  of  the  2,4-D  on  oats  is  that  it 
shall  be  applied  when  they  are  three 
to  six  inches  high.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
his  oats  sprayed  at  the  right  time 
but  was  a  little  late  on  the  com,  so 
that  some  bracer  roots  were  injured 

Although  he  has  no  figures  on  the 
increase  in  yield  of  oats  because  of 
spraying,  he  believes  that  it  paid  him 
to  use  the  2,  4-D.  The  oats  are  clean 
from  weed  seed  and  there  are  less 
seeds  in  the  ground  to  grow  another 
year. 

With  the  corn  there  was  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  on  the  area  where 
the  2,4-D  was  used.  Mr.  Thomas 
hired  the  job  done.  The  sprayer  was 
equipped  with  a  100-gallon  tank  and 
a  20-foot  boom.  Nozzles  18  inches 
above  the  ground  were  fan-shaped 
so  that  the  spray  would  cover  the 
entire  surface;  pressure  was  40 
pounds.  The  tank  was  drawn  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  per  hour  and  at 
this  rate  10  gallons  of  spray  were 
used  per  acre.  Three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  2,4-D  were  used  to  every 
10  gallons.  The  cost  of  application 
was  between  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  acre. 

Sprayer  outfits  are  available  in 
most  sections  for  custom  jobs;  they 
are  too  expensive  for  the  average 
farmer  to  own.  Anticipating  greater 


Wild  mustard  is  a  big  problem  on  many  farms.  On  the  right  is  shown  the 
killing  effect  on  mustard,  a  few  days  after  being  sprayed  with  2,  4-D,  in  an 
oat  field  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Thomas,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  The  strip 
on  the  left  was  not  sprayed  and  shows  wild  mustard  growing  unchecked. 


which  prevented  cultivating,  he  used 
it  on  small  corn  and  even  on  some 
higher  than  10  inches,  both  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  In  some  fields 
mustard  had  a  good  start  and  was 
as  high  as  the  corn  when  it  was 
sprayed.  In  other  fields  the  ground 
was  plowed  early  but  wet  weather 
postponed  planting  until  early  June. 
By  that  time  there  was  a  rank  growth 
of  weeds.  This  ground  was  disced 
and  the  corn  planted.  When  the  corn 
came  up,  the  weeds  were  controlled 
by  2,4-D.  The  corn  was  cultivated 
but  once  during  the  season.  This  was 
some  time  after  the  spraying.  A  culti¬ 
vation  was  made  to  control  grasses 
in  *the  crop. 

Mr.  Smith  used  2,4-D  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  to  10  gallons  of  water  for 
each  acre.  It  was  forced  through  a 
nozzle  on  a  boom  25  feet  in  length 
at  40  pounds  pressure.  The  cost  of 
spraying  was  $2.50  per  acre  for  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment.  About  10 
acres  could  be  covered  in  an  hour. 
Although  he  has  used  2,4-D  but  one 
year,  he  plans  on  continuing  this 
method  for  early  weed  control,  as  it 
is  faster  and  cheaper  than  culti¬ 
vation,  It  gives  good  control  of  many 
broad  leaved  weeds  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  it  is  impossible  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

Killing  Weeds  in  Small  Grain 

2,4-D  is  also  being  used  by  several 
other  dairy  farmers  in  New  York’s 
southern  tier  to  control  weeds  in 
small  grains.  Oat  and  wheat  seeds 
free  from  'obnoxious  weed  seeds  are 
then  obtained  and  are  more  valuable 
both  for  feed  and  for  seed. 

Jacob  Thomas,  of  Chemung,  has 
used  this  weed  killer  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  He  sprayed  the  oats  on  his  100- 
acre  farm  which  is  also  on  the  river 
flats.  The  fertile  soil  makes  weeds 
flourish  and  weed  control  is  a  hard 
problem.  Particularly  he  was 
troubled  with  mustard  in  his  oats; 
and  mustard  and  velvet  leaf  in  his 


use  of  2,4-D  for  weed  control  by 
farmers,  some  companies  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  pump  and  boom  unit  which 
can  be  attached  to  a  tractor.  The 
pump  is  so  arranged  that  it  runs 
from  the  power  takeoff.  The  boom  is 
at  the  front  or  rear.  These  sell  for 
about  $150.  The  tank,  which  may  be 
a  tight  50-gallon  barrel,  is  carried  on 
the  front  of  the  tractor. 

There  are  many  2,4-D  spray  mix¬ 
tures,  so  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  the  use  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  kind  or  form  should  be  carefully 
followed.  Some  2,4-D  forms  are 
water  soluble  and  are  sold  as  a 
powder.  Other  types  are  soluble  only 
in  oils  and  are  sold  as  a  liquid  to 
form  an  emulsion  when  mixed  with 
water.  None  of  the  2,4-D  compounds 
are  poisonous  to  man  or  to  livestock 
in  the  small  amounts  used  for  weed 
control. 

2, 4-D  Kills  All  Legumes 

While  2,4-D  will  easily  control  field 
mustard,  red  root  or  pigweed,  lambs’ 
quarters,  ragweed,  birdweed  and 
wild  morning  glory,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  will  also  kill  other 
broad  leaf  plants  such  as  the  clovers, 
alfafa,  and  birdsfoot  trefoil.  There¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  used  where  these 
legumes  are  seeded.  It  does  not  have 
much  effect  on  horsenettle,  milk¬ 
weed  or  quack  grass. 

Once  a  sprayer  is  used  for  2,4-D, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  being  used  for  anything  else. 
To  clean  equipment,  in  which  the 
water  solvent  types  of  spray  have 
been  used,  make  a  solution  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  ammonia  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  This  solution  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  equipment  for 
12  hours  or  longer;  than  it  is  re¬ 
moved  and  rinsed  out  with  warm 
water.  Kerosene  or  fuel  oil  may  be 
used  to  clean  equipment  in  which  an 
oil  solvent  spray  has  been  used;  the 
cleansing  oil  is  then  rinsed  out  oi 
the  equipment.  E.  c.  G. 
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For  extra  farm  PROFITS, 

farm  with  Sheppard  Diesel 
power.  Free  folder  has  full 
information  on  the  complete  ilk 
Sheppard  line.  \ji 

Mai/  coupon  today . 


Is  Your  Farm  Running  Away? 


Your  father  or:  your  grandfather 
may  have  sagely  remarked  to  you, 
“Put  your  money  in  land:  it  can  t  run 
away.”  Today  we  must  look  upon 
that  advice  as  only  half  true.  Land 
can  indeed  run  away  in  a  very  liter¬ 
al  sense,  and  even  a  level  field  may 
be  subject  to  such  erosion  effects  that 
its  fertility  is  greatly  impaired,  as 
was  so  well  set  forth  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  helpful  article,  The 
New  Look  in  Soils,”  in  the  April  2 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  All 
0f  us  who  are  custodians  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  good  earth  would  do  well 
to  re-examine  our  own  farming  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  light  of  recent  experi¬ 
ments. 

Most  progressive  farmers  have  long 
since  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
contour  farming,  strip  planting  and 
of  carefully  planned  drainage  where 
necessary  to  preserve  the  precious 
topsoil  that  still  remains.  However, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  agencies,  untold 
thousands  of  acres  are  still  being  de¬ 
spoiled,  as  a  casual  glance  from  any 
highway  or  railroad  will  demon¬ 
strate.  During  last  Winter’s  disastrous 
floods  in  the  East,  one  could  only 
wonder  how  many  acres  of  life- 
giving  soil  were  being  carried  down 
the  muddy  creeks  and  rivers  every 
hour.  When  you  think  of  the  millions 
of  tons  of  silt  that  are  borne  seaward 
by  our  rivers  year  after  year,  don’t 
forget  to  observe  the  little  stream 
that  flows  by  your  place. 

Some  years  back,  when  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  farm.  I  made  a  journey  to 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  fertile  valleys 
to  investigate  a  140  acre  place  which 
was  advertised  for  sale  at  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  low  price.  The 
buildings  showed  up  well  in  the 
photographs  but  I  felt  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  some¬ 
where.  There  was — and  very  badly 
wrong.  Upon  arrival  I  could  see  at 
once  what  had  happened.  Though  the 
land  was  only  moderately  hilly,  the 
topsoil  had  practically  disappeared, 
leaving  a  residue  largely  of  coarse 
gravel  and  sand.  This  place  had 
supported  many  families  in  years 
gone  by,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
to  preserve  the  soil,  so  little  by  little 
the  very  land  itself  had  vanished 
with  the  generations  of  thoughtless 
people  who  got  their  living  from  it. 
The  orchard,  in  a  state  of  pathetic 
decay,  showed  evidence  of  once  hav¬ 
ing  contained  a  wide  variety  of  fruit. 
The  present  owner  had  found  no  way 
to  make  anything  substantial  from 
his  worn-out  land.  Yet  all  around 
him  were  farms  under  continuous 
intelligent  management  which  were 
producing  crops  far  exceeding  in  size 
and  value  anything  harvested  in  their 
past  history. 

I  have  a  plot  of  four  acres  of  nearly 
level  land  that  one  might  hastily 
conclude  was  entirely  free  from 
erosion.  I  have  taken  a  good  second 
look.  Of  course,  whatever  consider¬ 
able  damage  had  been  done  to  this 
particular  plot  had  occurred  long  be¬ 
fore  I  came  upon  the  scene.  From  the 
trench-like  furrow  that  cut  through 
the  middle  of  the  field  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  former  owners  had 
ploughed  around  it,  time  after  time, 
perhaps  every  time,  but  luckily  for 
me  the  only  place  the  soil  was  really 
thin  was  in  the  furrow  itself,  which 


I  leveled  off  the  first  year.  But  here 
and  there,  I  noticed  small  patches  of 
baked  surfaces  after  heavy  rains.  The 
cure  must  be  more  and  more 


legumes,  sods  and  manure  worked 
into  the  soil,  until  the  whole  plot 
becomes  as  loosely  grained  as  my 
berry  beds.  In  one  corner,  where  the 
moisture  remains  heavy  in  spite  of 
drainage,  I  have  planted  blackberries, 
which  seem  to  thrive  upon  the  ex¬ 


cess  water.  It  is  my  hope  to  bring 
all  my  land  in  time  to  a  condition 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
correct  organic  balance  for  the  crops 
grown.  If  I  can  add  an  appreciable 
measure  of  topsoil,  I  shall  feel  I  have 
made  partial  atonement  for  the  mis¬ 
use  by  past  owners.  R.  Brumbaugh 


Bare  corn  fields  are  considered  most  subject  to  erosion,  but  Winter  wheat 
fields  are  also  sometimes  badly  damaged  by  heavy  rains. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . . . 4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4,00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 3,95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

F.  C.  Edminster . 3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller . 3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson . 3,45 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


J  ais  little  gulley  in  the  pasture  will 
soon  be  a  big  one  unless  preventive 
measures  are  taken. 


LAST 


FOR  THE 


FAMILY-SIZE  FARM 


SAVES 

up  to  757o 
on  Fuel  Costs 


Amazing  fuel  cost  savings  up  to  75%,  are  made  possible 
by  Sheppard  Diesel  Tractors.  Starting  and  operating  on 
ordinary  furnace  oil  (#2,  #3,  #4),  they  set  a  new  standard 
for  low-cost  tractor  operation  that  results  in  extra  farm 
profits  for  every  day’s  work. 

Sheppard  Diesels  maintain  a  steady,  even  pace  in 
all  types  of  soil.  Full -diesel  operation  eliminates  carbu¬ 
retor,  electrical  ignition  and  spark  plugs.  Rugged  diesel 
construction  means  hundreds  of  extra  hours  of  dependable 
operation  between  major  overhauls.  Sheppard  Diesels  stay 
on  the  job  longer  ...  do  more  work  faster. 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS,  Hanover  31,  Pa. 

I’m  anxious  to  save  money  and  speed  up  the  work  on 
my  farm.  Rush  free  folder. 


Name_ 


Address_ 


Please  send  details  on  a  Sheppard  Dealership  (  ) 

DIESEL’S  THE  POWER  .  .  .  SHEPPARD'S  THE  DIESEL 
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•  You  have  no  worries  over  silage-freezing 
when  you  own  a  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo.  Now 
(onstruded  with  the  revolutionary,  extra¬ 
strong  Air-Cell  Stave,  developed  by  Marietta 
after  13  years  of  potient  research,  it  prac* 
tically  eliminates  oil  silage-freezing. 

•  It's  the  greatest  single  advance 
made  in  the  sito  field. 

•  Write  to  nearest  office  today.  Ask 
Obout  our  easy  financing  terms  I 

Western  New  York  Representative 

WILLIAM  J.  CARROLL 

Alexandria  Rd.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.  Box  1575 

Baltimore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


under  your  own  platform, 
grain  or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out 
all  about  Anthony  Farm  hoists  from  any  truck 
dealer  .  .  .  find  out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is 
to  make  a  dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  "Lo-Dumper"  Farm  Hoists 
save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  .  .  . 
IN  US®  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading 
height.  Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands 
in  use.  Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Bowne  &  Bowne, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maday  Body  &  Eq.  Co,, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hulett  Truck  Eq.  Co., 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Catalan  Tractor  Co.,  Inc., 
Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Conn.  Truck  &.  Trailer  SV. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Springfield  Conn.  Body  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


STREATOR,  ILL. 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

I  Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dls- 
]  solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
j  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

j  Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner . $5.49 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  _ 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560  -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BALERS  —  Brand  new  pickup  balers.  Any  make. 
Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Free  delivery. 
BRICE  CREESY,  Phone  3319,  ANDOVER,  OHIO 


FANS  —  For  Hay  and  Grain  Drying.  Built  for  farm 
use.  Free  literature.  WAYNE  R.  WYANT, 

122  SHERIDAN  SQUARE,  PITTSBURGH  6,  PA. 


Grange  News 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  city  to  entertain  the 
83rd  convention  of  the  National 
Grange  next  November,  for  which 
initial  preparations  are  now  well 
under  way.  Last  November’s  session 
at  Portland,  Me.,  designated  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  the  1949  convention  State 
but  left  the  definite  choice  of  the  city 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
organization.  Sacramento  not  only 
has  ample  hotel  facilities  and  meet¬ 
ing  halls  but  has  the  advantage  of 
being  located  near  the  center  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  subordinate 
Grange  units  of  the  State,  while  its 
approach  from  several  directions  is 
made  easy  by  excellent  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities.  The  date  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


The  details  of  the  1949  essay  con¬ 
test  among  Juvenile  branches  of  the 
Grange  has  recently  been  announced 
and  will  prove  very  attractive  to 
large  numbers  of  Grange  boys  and 
girls.  The  Contest  is  divided  into  two 
groups:  one,  age  five  to  10,  and  the 
other  11  to  14  years.  The  subject  for 
these  in  the  lower  age  group  is  “Ways 
to  Improve  Our  Juvenile  Grange,” 
and  in  the  second  group,  “My  Home 
— Benefits  Received  and  Benefits  De¬ 
sired.” 

Essays  must  not  exceed  400  words, 
and  the  closing  date  of  the  contest 
will  be  September  5.  Prizes  will  be 
United  States  savings  stamps  as  both 
state  and  national  awards. 


The  National  Grange  Monthly, 
commenting  on  proposed  national 
health  insurance,  calls  attention  to 
the  following  considerations:  “Before 
plunging  headlong  into  any  scheme 
for  national  health  insurance,  which 
is  simply  a  euphonious  name  for 
state  medicine,  the  American  people 
need  to  keep  posted  on  the  working 
of  the  health  plan  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  by  the  British  Labor  Govern¬ 
ment  last  July.  Under  the  plan,  the 
bulk  of  the  doctors  of  Great  Britain 
are  cooperating  with  the  government 
in  furnishing  ‘free’  medical  care  to 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  people. 
Under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  as  it  is  called,  everbody  in  the 
country  is  entitled  to  ‘free’  medical 
treatment.  This  includes  the  services 
of  general  practitioners,  surgeons 
and  specialists;  out-patient  and  in¬ 
patient  treatment  at  hospitals;  drugs, 
medicines  and  surgical  appliances; 
dentures,  spectacles  and  hearing  aids; 
maternity  and  infant  care;  together 
with  treatment  for  those  who  are 
mentally  ill. 

“It  would  be  very  naive,  of  course, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
means  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  or  that  all  these  services  are 
actually  free  to  the  public.  They  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  and  every  citizen  is 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
mon  pool,  either  directly,  through 
specified  rates,  or  thorugh  general 
taxation.  Reports  from  reliable 
sources  in  London  are  to  the  effect 
that  most  doctors  are  worked  almost 
to  death,  and  that  the  services  the 
people  are  getting  are  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Since  medical  care  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  free,  all  kinds  of  people 
go  to  see  the  doctor,  whether  they 
really  need  him  or  not.  This  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who 


are  actually  ill  to  secure  proper  at¬ 
tention  and  care.  Some  physicians 
have  as  many  as  four  thousand 
people  on  their  lists,  while  a  list  of 
two  thousand  is  comomon.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  ratio 
is  one  physician  for  831  people.” 


On  March  15,  Bargaintown  Grange 
No.  203,  in  New  Jersey  celebrated 
its  35th  anniversary,  with  a  large 
attendance  from  several  Atlantic 
County  subordinate  Granges  present. 
“We  were  also  honored  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  Worthy  State  Master 
Franklin  C.  Nixon  who  entertained 
us  with  moving  pictures  in  techni¬ 
color,  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
patrons.”  The  stage  was  beautifully 
decorated,  including  a  huge  anni¬ 
versary  birthday  cake  which  was 
placed  before  the  Worthy  State 
Master  who  cut  it  after  the  supper 
was  served.  On  the  stage  was  also 
an  open  Bible  with  an  orchid  placed 
upon  it,  arid  bouquet  of  white 
carnations  in  memory  of  our  de¬ 
parted  patrons.  The  Traveling  Bible 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  was 
presented  to  Bargaintown  Grange 
No.  203  by  Dorothy  Grange  No!  209 
with  a  beautiful  and  impressive  cere¬ 
mony.' 

Bargaintown  Grange  No.  203  has 
the  youngest  Master  in  the  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  in  Atlantic  County;  he 
is  S.  William  Bartlett,  18  years  of 
age.  Other  teen-agers  holding  offices 
are  Barbara  Hasselberger  as  Over¬ 
seer;  Marion  Ripp,  Steward;  Joseph 
Hasselberger,  Ass’t.  Steward,  and 
Joyce  Schloss,  Lady  Ass’t.,  Steward. 


Chepachet  Subordinate  Grange, 
No.  38,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  become  the  recipient  of  a  wind¬ 
fall.  The  will  of  the  late  Judge  James 
Harris  of  Burrillville,  recently  pro¬ 
bated,  leaves  to  Chepachet  Grange 
the  sum  of  $33,000,  with  no  other 
restrictions  On  its  use  except  that 
“the  income  received  from  the  fund 
shall  be  used  for  lecture  courses  and 
other  educational  projects  of  the 
Grange.”  The  legacy  is  in  memory  of 
Judge  Harris’  wife,  the  couple  having 
been  very  prominent  in  that  part  of 
Rhode  Island  and  greatly  interested 
in  Grange  activities.  The  Judge  was 
an  active  member  of  Chepachet 
Grange  and  a  generous  contributor 
to  the  beautiful  hall  which  this  sub¬ 
ordinate  erected  several  years  ago, 
one  of  the  finest  hall  properties  in 
New  England. 


The  success  of  the  nationwide 
community  service  contest  conducted 
during  1948  by  the  National  Grange, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sears  Foun¬ 
dation,  has  led  to  the  decision  to 
operate  a  similar  contest  for  1949 
under  the  same  sponsorship.  Up¬ 
wards  of  $25,000  in  prizes  will  again 
be  offered  to  alert  Granges  which  do 
the  most  outstanding  work  of  general 
benefit  to  their  home  communities. 
Nearly  1,400  subordinate  units  en¬ 
tered  last  year’s  contest,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  competi¬ 
tors  may  far  exceed  that  total  for  the 
coming  season.  Meanwhile,  other 
prizes  for  community  service  work 
are  offered  by  State  Granges,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  all  the  subordinates 
in  the  country  now  follow  a  definite 
plan  of  community  improvement.  D. 


Photo  —  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Sudan  grass  makes  good  grazing  and  helps  keep  up  milk  production  during 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall.  These  Jersey  cows  are  doing  well  on 
Sudan  grass  pasture  on  the  80  acre  farm  of  Lester  Burgett  near  Newark, 

Wayne  County,  New  York. 


WORLD’S  MOST  VERSATILE  HAND  TOOL! 


iction.  N.w  l.vol.t.  Jaw  C.rv.  holds  all  shapes -  nuts  roundT 
irregular  shapes,  with  unbelievable  ease.  Has  Kaurled  jow  ti». 
(hat  do  not  slip.  This  Not*.  Super  Wlre-Catter.  New  Seomebi 
power  — easier  opening.  Fine  alloy  steel.  Nickel 

WITH  Caller . . . Ne.  7W— 7  la..  $2.25 

WITHOUT  CaM.r . No!  rC-TinJsiis'5® 

&  •  . ,  ,  Ho,  1 0C—1 0  in.,  J?  25 

Also  world  famous  original  model: 


No.  7—  7  la..  $1.45 
No.  10 — 10  la.,  $1.45 
II  not  at  your  dealers,  order  direct. 

Postage  paid  if  price  accompanies  order. 

PETERSEN  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  K-5  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


HOW  30,000  ANNUAL 
FARM  FIRES*  CAN 
BE  PREVENTED 

You’ve  seen  trees  split  and 
burned  by  lightning.Think  what 
a  bolt  like  that  might  do  to  your 
borne  and  outbuildings.  *If this  i 
is  like  other  years  competent  '1 
authorities  estimate  it  will  start  ' 
30,000  farm  fires  and  do  much 
Other  damage  besides. 

A  West  Dodd  System,  when 
properly  installed  by  factory 
trained  experts,  offers  almost 
100%  protection.  Approved  by 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
,  writers’.  Investigate  West  Dodd 
today.  Write  Dept.  E 

WEST  DODD 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently, 
lldeal  for  wash 
Trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  ’/» 

To  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50tf. 

I..  R.  He  LAB  AW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


*050 
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Over  one-third  of  all  farm  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning.  Thompson’s"  World’s  Best”  Lightning 
Protection  positively  prevents  this  needless  de- 
struction.  Write  for  booklet  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

Some  Thompson  Dealerships  available 

GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

lightning  Rod  Manufacturers  Since  1910 
604  41*1  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  In  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mall  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 


PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-5,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  ,  and  bracket  assernb  i 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  hsb, 
Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  mo*5- 


WANTED  — 
COMBINES, 
BOB  STONE, 
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Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  and  Albert 
S~  Goss,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  were  “Daniels  in  the  Lion’s 
Den”  this  month.  They  carried  a 
defense  of  the  1948  Agricultural  Act 
with  its  flexible  price  supports  into 
a  House  Agriculture  Committee 
which  dislikes  both  organizations. 
Kline  has  wrestled  long  with  the 
problem  whether  he  should  testify 
for  the  Aiken  supports  and  let  it  go 
at  that,  or  whether  he  should  come 
out  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Brannan  Plan.  He  finally  did  both. 
Once  he  made  up  his  mind,  he  went 
“whole-hog.”  He  condemned  the 
Brannan  Plan  as  a  “statement  of 
politico-economic  philosophy,  not  a 
farm  program,”  and  he  warned  that 
“our  price  support  policy  is  a  power¬ 
ful  force,  one  which  can  be  designed 
to  strengthen,  to  weaken,  or  even  to 
destroy  individual  initiative  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  prime  moving 
force  in  our  economy.”  He  presented 
figures  to  indicate  that  the  Brannan 
subsidy  proposal  might  cost  2.5 
billion  dollars  a  year,  just  on  milk 
alone,  if  the  Brannan  goal  of  150 
billion  pounds  of  milk  were  to  be 
realized  along  with  a  retail  price  of 
fluid  milk  of  15  cents  per  quart.  Kline 
praised  the  1949  Act  as  the  soundest 
yet  conceived,  but  conceded  that  im¬ 
provements  might  still  be  made.  He 
made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Aiken  supports 
rather  than  any  new  law.  He  tore 
into  the  Brannan  Plan  as  meaning 
Government  control  of  all  agriculture 
and  as  establishing  the  principle  that 
taxpayers  should  pay  a  large  part  of 
consumers’  food  bills.  “Farmers  will 
not  abandon  a  sound  program,  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  experience,  to  chase 
after  an  economic  mirage.” 

The  Goss  statement  was  both  more 
temperate  and*  less  favorable  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  Goss  sug¬ 
gested  better  marketing  methods  for 
perishables  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Brannan  subsidy  plan.  He  favored 
hanging  the  Aiken  parity  formula  to 
take  the  costs  of  farm  labor  into 
account.  He  further  argued  that  both 
the  1909-1914  base  period  and  the 
moving  10-year-average  would  pro¬ 
duce  inequities,  and  promised  to 
submit  a  Grange-authored  formula. 

Goss  said  that  there  are  as  many 
different  problems  of  support  as  there 
are  commodities,  and  the  fallacies  of 
past  support  programs  have  been 
their  attempt  to  deal  with  all  crops 
alike.  He  said  that  high,  rigid  sup¬ 
ports  would  be  better  on  some  crops; 
flexible  supports  on  others. 

Committee  members,  in  their 
questioning,  pounced  all  over  the 
witnesses.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
favors  high-level  supports.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products,  livestock, 
potatoes  and  wheat  took  up  a  com¬ 
plete  week  testifying  before  the  same 
committee.  The  dairy  people  were 
in  favor  of  retention  of  the  Aiken 
price  supports,  with  some  modifi¬ 
cations  such  as  inclusion  of  the  cost 
of  farm  labor  in  the  parity  formula. 

Potato  testimony  varied  from 
advocacy  of  straight  90  per  cent  to 
complete  withdrawal  of  price  support 
programs.  J.  C.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Kern  County,  California, 
Potato  Growers  Assn.,  took  the  latter 
view.  He  said,  “we  cannot  continue 
1°  ask  our  government  for  guaran¬ 
tees,  subsidies,  etc.,  without  losing 
our  freedom.  I  have  experienced 
some  years  of  real  rough  going  in 
iai'ming  and  I  would  much  rather  go 
through  those  experiences  again  thap 
to  be  regimented  regardless  of  the 
price  offered  for  my  freedom.  .  .  .” 

Livestock  people  opposed  the 
Brannan  program.  Said  Bryant 
Bdwards,  president  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  “we  want  no  part  of  it.” 
Wheat  growers  were  divided  as  be¬ 
tween  straight  90  per  cent  and  the 
Aiken  flexible  supports. 

There  was  no  testimony  in  favor 
ot  the  Brannan  Plan  from  anybody, 
tue  National  Farmers’  Union  re¬ 
gains  the  only  voice  in  favor. 


Senator  Elmer  Thomas  (D.,  Okla.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Harold  Cooley 
(D.,  No.  Car.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  have 
each  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
Title  II  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1948  so  as  to  move  up  power  to 
support  hog  prices  by  the  subsidy 
method.  The  two  chairmen  have  a 
dual  purpose:  To  give  the  Brannan 
subsidy  plan  a  trial  run  this  year  on 
hogs,  and  to  dramatize  the  fact  that 
the  powers  asked  by  Brannan  are 
contained  in  the  Aiken  support  law. 

Under  the  plan,  hog  prices  would 
seek  their  own  level  in  the  market, 
and  the  government  would  pay  farm¬ 
ers  the  difference  between  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  and  the  support 
price.  Cooley  claims  that  there  is 


considerable  backing  for  the  trial  run 
among  members  of  both  parties  on 
his  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

$  ^  ^  ^ 

A  bill  extending  90  per  cent  sup¬ 
ports  for  another  year,  thus  putting 
off  or  killing  the  Aiken  bill,  might 
easily  get  through  the  House.  But  the 
Senate  is  another  matter.  Senate  Re¬ 
publican  ranks  have  closed.  All  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  favor  the  Aiken  supports. 
Three  Democratic  votes  are  in  doubt. 
If  two  of  these  vote  for  the  Aiken 
bill,  its  retention  is  assured.  Senators 
Anderson  and  Lucas  were  very  much 
in  favor  of  flexible  supports  last 
session. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  title  II  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  will  come  in  on  schedule 
next  January  1. 

*  H:  *  * 

Washington  economists  now  ‘be¬ 
lieve  that  farm  prices  will  continue 
downward  under  the  impact  of  ex¬ 
pected  surpluses  this  year.  Farm 
earnings  are  expected  to  remain 
satisfactory,  however,  because  of  the 
high  production  levels.  Some  relief 
is  expected  from  high  labor,  farm 
machinery  and  other  farm  production 


costs,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  commodity  prices. 

It  is  believed  that  wheat  and  corn 
supplies  this  year  will  outrun  storage 
facilities  and  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  production  will  have  to  move  in 
the  market  at  prices  below  support 
levels. 

Beef  prices  may  hold  at  about 
present  levels,  but  pork  is  expected 
to  get  down  to  support  levels  within 
short  order.  Chicken  and  turkey 
prices  are  expected  to  crack  very 

soon. 

Nobody  expects  anything  more 

serious  than  easing  prices,  though; 
and  it  is  believed  that  farm  income, 
particularly  on  supported  crops,  will 
still  remain  at  satisfactory  levels 
during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Prevailing  opinion  holds  that  in¬ 
flationary  trends  have  given  way  to 
deflationary  factors.  The  general 
price  level  is  expected  to  recede. 

Employment  is  not  responding  to  the 
usual  Spring  upswing;  neither  is  in¬ 
dustrial  production.  Employment  and 
production  remain  at  very  high 

levels,  but  the  days  of  new  record 
highs  appear  to  be  over.  Most  econo¬ 
mists  are  satisfied  that  we  are  going 
(Continued  on  Page  388) 
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Here’s  a  new  crop-saving  combination  to  hustle  along  your 
harvest  .  .  .  profitably! 

One  . .  .  the  compact,  big-capacity  Model  15  Grain  Master.  Its 
scoop-type  header  takes  a  full  6-foot  swath.  From  sickle  to  clean¬ 
ing  sieve,  the  Model  1 5  is  packed  with  improvements  winnowed 
from  100  years  of  experience  in  building  fine  threshing  machinery. 

Number  two  .  . .  Oliver  now  offers  a  convenient  Direct  Drive 
Power  Take-Off  as  standard  tractor  equipment.  Coupled  with 
the  six  forward  speeds  of  the  new  6-cylinder  Oliver  Row  Crop 
"77”,  this  modern  Oliver  advancement  brings  you  greater  com¬ 
bining  efficiency  and  smoothness  than  you’ve  ever  before  attained. 

Stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Oliver  shield  soon  and  check  the  many 
farm  utility  features  found  in  the  new  Oliver  tractor  fleet  .  •  . 
and  in  Oliver  harvesting  equipment. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY •• 
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FASTER  HAY 
MAKING  with 

Dearborn  MO  WE  RS 


for  the  Ford  Tractor 

Speed,  plus  sharp,  clean  cutting,  and  no  breakdowns 
are  what  you  want  when  weather  is  right  for  hay 
making.  Investigate  Dearborn  Mowers  and  how  they 
operate  with  Ford  Tractor’s  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
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DEARBORN  REAR- 
ATTACHED  MOWER 

All  the  short-turning 
and  other  advantages 
of  a  fully  mounted 
mower,  plus  8-minute 
Quick  Attaching  to 
Ford  Tractor.  Speeds 
hay  making  and  chang¬ 
ing  to  other  jobs.  6  ft. 
or  7  ft.  cutter  bar  lifts, 
lowers  by  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch 
Control  and  releases 
automatically  if  an 
obstruction  is  hit. 
Roller  bearings,  high 
quality  throughout. 


DEARBORN  SIDE- 
MOUNTED  MOWER 

The  mower  you  need 
for  large  acreages  of 
heavy  crops,  clearing 
pastures  or  new  land 
of  tough  weeds  and 
bushes,  mowing  high¬ 
way  shoulders  and 
fence  rows.  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
cutter  bar  lifts,  lowers 
by  Ford  Tractor  Hy¬ 
draulic  Touch  Control, 
mows  90  degrees  above 
horizontal  or  45  degrees 
below.  Safety  releases. 


- 
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DEARBORN  SWEEP  RAKE 

Fast,  one-man  hay  gathering.  Lifts  500 
pounds  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Automatic  push-off. 
Durably  made.  Also  useful  for  han¬ 
dling  shocked  corn,  fodder,  brush,  etc. 


See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
Dealer  for  this  equipment, 
genuine  parts  and  expert  ser¬ 
vice.  He  wants  to  know  you 
better  to  serve  you  better. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT  1949,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Pennsylvania 

Farmers  of  Lycoming  County,  and 
others  from  a  score  of  surrounding 
counties,  recently  attended  an  eight- 
in-one  Farm  Conservation  Day  on 
the  Carl  E,  Jarrett  farm  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  eight  miles  south  of 
Williamsport.  More  than  3,000  came 
from  an  area  roughly  one-third  of 
the  whole  State.  They  saw  land 
drained,  fields  contour  stripped  for 
erosion  control,  vegetables  planted, 
plows  adjusted,  lime  spread,  trees 
set  out,  a  pond  built  for  water  supply 
and  recreation,  and  a  paint  spray 
gun  in  operation.  Farm  women  were 
interested  spectators  as  well  as  men. 
In  the  Jarrett  home  a  nursery  set  up 
for  the  youngest  visitors  provided  a 
child,  care  demonstration. 

Extension  specialists  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  assisted 
by  veterans’  training  instructors,  de¬ 
scribed  important  factors  in  the 
demonstrations,  and  explained  how 
farmers  could  apply  these  practices 
on  their  own  farms.  Frank  G.  Bamer 
and  Albert  E.  Cooper,  extension 
agronomists,  took  turns  at  the  speak¬ 
ing  end  of  a  sound  system  and  in  the 
field  nearby  to  demonstrate  and  ex¬ 
plain,  step  by  step,  the  procedure  for 
laying  out  fields  in  contour  strips. 
The  strips,  they  said,  would  help  pre¬ 
vent  soil  erosion,  conserve  moisture 
for  growing  crops,  and  build  up 
fertility. 

Along  a  hillside,  too  steep  and 
rough  for  cultivation  and  not  practi¬ 
cal  for  grazing,  1,250  trees  of  six 
different  species  were  planted  to  en¬ 
large  the  farm  woodlot — a  lesson  in 
reforestation.  Frank  T.  Murphey,  ex¬ 
tension  forester,  had  charge.  While 
the  pond  building  and  tile  installation 
were  under  way,  C.  Howard  Bing¬ 
ham  and  Charles  G.  Burress,  exten¬ 
sion  agricultural  engineers,  answered 
questions  and  kept  up  informal,  run¬ 
ning  discussions  on  these  operations. 
A  pnwer  spreader  attached  to  a  truck 
made  short  work  of  a  lime  appli¬ 
cation  in  an  adjoining  field. 

A  Red  Cross  tent,  set  up  by  the 
Lycoming  chapter,  proved  the  fore¬ 
sightedness  of  the  planners  when 
minor  mishaps  required  first  aid. 
Two  county  Granges,  Eagle  and 
White  Hall,  supplied  hot  dishes  and 
other  refreshments.  Those  in  charge 
had  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance 
whether  the  attendance  would  reach 
500  or  possibly  5,000.  They  planned 
adequately  and  were  handsomely  re¬ 
warded.  Every  one  seemed  very 
pleased. 


By  adding  insulation  and  a  re¬ 
frigerating  unit  to  a  30x40x9  apple 
storage  room  on  the  homestead  farm 
which  he  recently  purchased  from  his 
parents,  Oliver  Lohry,  Beaver, 
Beaver  County,  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  storage  losses  from  over  30  per 
cent  to  nearly  zeroT  Returning  from 
a  wartime  three-year  hitch  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  Lohry  re¬ 
sumed  a  farming  career  and  took 
over  31  acres  of  the  Lohry  orchards. 
He  knew  that  up  to  one-third  of  the 
apples  had  been  rotting  and  wilting 
in  the  storage  which  he  had  helped 
his  father  to  build. 

He  devised  a  novel  humidifier,  an 
endless  belt  of  burlap  which  turns 
like  an  oldtime  roller  towel  and  dips 
into  a  pan  of  water.  Four  fans  driven 
by  1/20  horsepower  motors,  two  at 
each  end  of  the  room,  work  the 
moisture  to  all  parts  of  the  room. 
By  the  time  the  water  is  used  up,  the 
coils  need  defrosting  and  the  water 
is  collected  again  for  the  humidifying 
pan.  Thus  the  same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again.  Motors,  fans, 
condenser  and  other  equipment  were 
obtained  from  many  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  war  surplus  sales,  with  an  eye  to 
economizing.  Walls  of  12-inch  hollow 
tile  were  smoothed  on  the  inside  with 
an  inch  of  concrete.  This  surface  was 
painted  with  asphalt  paint  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  four  layers  of  inch-thick 
cork  insulation.  Lohry  did  most  of 
the  work  himself. 

Apple  boxes  stand  on  a  temporary 
wooden  floor,  but  concrete  is  to  be 
poured  on  a  24-inch  cinder  base  now 
in  place.  Eight  inches  of  shavings  on 
a  tight  wainscoating  wooden  ceiling 
effectively  seal  the  top  of  the  room. 
By  using  a  small,  well-insulated  door 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  shed,  apples 
are  moved  into  and  out  of  the  storage 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  cold  air.  The 
room  will  hold  4,200  bushels,  and 
Lohry  expects  that  savings  from  im¬ 
proved  storage  will  defray  all  ex¬ 
penses  within  a  year  or  two. 


May  21,  1949 

Farm  News 

Donald  Miner,  Carmichaels 
Greene  County,  reelected  president 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  has 
announced  the  Southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Livestock  Breeders  Assn, 
will  hold  another  feeder  calf  sale 
next  Fall  at  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County,  where  similar  sales  during 
the  last  eight  years  have  distributed 
about  300  choice  young  stock  annu¬ 
ally  to  feeders  throughout  the  State, 
many  of  them  members  of  4-H 
Clubs. 


Edward  Vail,  New  Salem,  Fayette 
County,  was  named  vice-pres.;  John 
Throckmorton,  treas.;  and  Mrs.  Flora 
Burge,  financial  secy.,  both  of 
Waynesburg,  and  Herbert  Lindley, 
Dunn  Station,  Washington  County! 
recording  secy.,  were  reelected! 
Robert  Eisaman,  Irwin,  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  and  Tom  Wood,  Fay¬ 
ette  City,  Fayette  County,  were 
named  directors.  Association  mem¬ 
bers  will  consign  animals  to  the  calf 
sale  and  also  to  the  April  18  pure¬ 
bred  bull  sale  at  Waynesburg. 


By  making  the  same  heat  do 
double  duty  in  his  brooder  houses, 
Robert  Burnham,  Corsica,  Jefferson 
County,  is  producing  pullets  more 
profitably.  In  order  to  make  the  floors 
warm  enough  for  the  birds,  the  top 
layer  of  air  became  too  warm,  and,  as 
a  result,  ventilators  high  in  the  out¬ 
side  walls  carried  it  off.  That,  Burn¬ 
ham  figured,  was  waste.  So  he  cut 
holes  in  the  first  floor  ceiling.  Now 
excess  heat  from  the  first  floor 
brooder  stoves  moves  up  through 
these  flues  to  heat  the  second  floor 
brood.  Second  floor  stoves  have  been 
eliminated.  There  are  only  half  as 
many  to  fire,  and  fuel  bills  have  been 
cut  in  half. 


Joseph  A.  McElhaney,  Sugarcreek 
township,  one  of  the  founders  and 
president  from  the  time  of  its  found¬ 
ing  35  years  ago,  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected  to  his  36th  term  as  head  of 
the  Venango  County  Farmers  and 
Fruit  Growers  Assn.  Other  officers 
are  Herbert  Shay,  Bethel,  vice-pres.; 
Charles  Fisher,  Sugarcreek,  secy- 
treas.;  Martin  Vogelaar,  River  Ridge, 
farm  show  chairman. 


Black  stem  rust,  which  during  its 
life  cycle  has  two  sets  of  hosts,  the 
common  barberry  and  small  grain 
plants,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 
caused  $3,750,000  losses  in  these  grain 
crops  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  1948. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


According  to  a  report  from  Harris¬ 
burg  there  are  now  fewer  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania  than  ever  before.  Only 
228,000  were  counted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  which  is  a  drop  of 
one  per  cent  from  the  year  before 
and  away  below  the  last  10  year 
average  of  343,000.  Sheep  reached 
their  peak  on  January  1,  1867  when 
nearly  three  million  were  counted  on 
the  farms  of  the  Keystone  State. 

T.  H.  w. 


Dual  Purpose  Spigot 
An  easy  and  practical  way  to  raise 
an  orphan  lamb  is  to  let  it  nurse 
with  the  calves.  A  husky  lamb  wul 
get  its  share  of  the  milk,  as  shown  by 
this  sturdy  youngster  on  the  farm  oj 
Leo  Hirsch  near  Erie,  Pa. 
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Farm  Owners  Know  from  Experience— 

You  Can’t  Beat 

CHEVROLET 

ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 


No  other  line  of  trucks  offers  Chevrolet’s  big  combination  of 
champion  values!  That’s  why  more  Chevrolet  trucks  sell  .  .  .  more 
serve  than  any  other  make! 


4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION 

Operation  is  easier,  quicker  and  quieter  and  you 
can  maintain  speed  and  momentum  on  grades 
with  this  new  transmission.  It  is  on  all  series  3800 
and  heavier  duty  models. 

ADVANCE-DESIGN  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL 


There's  new  operating  ease  in  all  models  with 
3-speed  transmission.  You  can  shift  with  your 
fingertips! 

FOOT-OPERATED  PARKING  BRAKE 

New  clear  floor  area!  This  unique  brake  provides 
unprecedented  safety  and  convenience  in  models 
with  3-speed  transmission. 


IMPROVED  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 


Greater  durability  and  efficiency  is  featured  in 
this  famous  proved  engine,  the  world's  most 
economical  for  its  size! 

SPUNED  REAR  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION 

• 

Greater  strength  and  durability  in  heavy-duty  mod¬ 
els!  This  important  new  feature  means  a  longer, 
more  economical  life  for  your  heavy-duty  truck. 


Be  convinced.  Take  everything  into  account— appear¬ 
ance,  durability,  ease  of  handling,  power  with  econ¬ 
omy — every  feature  in  body,  engine,  cab  and  chassis! 
Add  them  up  and  you’ll  agree  with  other  farm  owners 

that  Chevrolet  trucks  lead  the  lot!  And  look  at  the 

*  • 

leader’s  economy!  No  other  trucks  in  the  world  have 
Chevrolet’s  3- WAY  THRIFT— low-cost  operation,  low- 
cost  upkeep  and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire 
truck  field! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION, 

DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


ALSO  the  cab  that  “breathes”*  •  Uniweld,  all-steel  cab  construction 
•  All-round  visibility  with  rear-corner  windows*  •  New,  heavier 
springs  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  on  3600  series  and  heavier 
duty  models  •  Specially  designed  brakes  •  Hydrovac  power  brakes 
on  5000  and  6000  models  •  Ball-bearing  steering  •  Wide  base 
wheels  •  Standard  cab-to-axle  dimensions  •  Multiple  color  options. 


*Heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear-corner  windows  with 
de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 


CHOOSE  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  UNLIMITED 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone-* 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with,  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Milk  Pail  Still  Pays  Off 

rpHE  1948  financial  reports  of  the  two  giant 
*  milk  companies,  National  Dairy  and 
Borden’s,  continue,  as  usual,  to  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  management,  a  source 
of  fair  satisfaction  to  the  stockholders,  but 
(and  also  very  much  as  usual)  provide  a  com¬ 
bination  of  bewilderment  and  disgust  among 
dairy  farmers  who  supply  the  basic  where¬ 
withal  from  which  the  companies’  eight-figure 
profits  are  consistently  derived. 

A  further  new  high  in  dollar  sales  was 
reached  by  both  companies  in  1948.  National 
Dairy’s  sales  jumped  10  per  cent  to  $986,403,- 
723,  compared  with  $897,323,456  sales  in  1947. 
Borden’s  increase  was  7%  per  cent  from 
$602,959,406  in  1947  to  $649,592,375  in  1948. 
National  Dairy’s  profit,  before  taxes  and  de¬ 
preciation,  was  $62,143,546,  compared  with 
$55,758,792  in  1947.  Borden’s  profit  for  1948, 
also  before  taxes  and  depreciation,  was 
$45,246,244,  as  against  $43,746,488  in  1947. 

The  net  profit  record  of  the  two  companies 
for  the  past  three  years,  after  taxes  and  de¬ 
preciation,  is  as  follows: 


National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 

1948  .  $25,358,546  $19,179,247 

1947  .  23,159,391  19,793,276 

1946  . *  30,245,900  19,581,006 


*  In  1946,  includes  $5,000,000  reserve  against  price  decline 
and  $140,000  refinancing  expenses;  $337,917  gain  from  plant 
sales  deducted. 

Salaries  paid  during  1947  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
were  as  follows:  (1948  salaries  not  yet  avail¬ 
able)  : 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


L.  A.  Van  Bomel .  $150,620.00 

John  H.  Kraft .  100,540.00 

Elmer  J.  Mather . 75,640.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  10  other  directors....  608,188.00 
Aggregate  remunera’n  of  3  officers  (not  directors)  69,850.00 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

rflore  than  $20,000  a  year .  65,783.00 

Contribution  by  company  as  premiums  to 

Retirement  Annuity  Fund .  71,703.00 


$1,142,324.00 

Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  accountants . . .  63,000.00 

Grilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  attorneys .  10,000.00 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent .  4,300.00 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  fees  as  transfer  agent  37,086.00 


$1,256,710.00 

BORDEN  COMPANY 


Theodore  G.  Montague .  $133,200.00 

Harold  W.  Comfort . „ .  73,950.00 

William  H.  Mareussen . 57,500.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  11  other  directors _  172,250.00 

Aggregate  remunera’n  of  11  officers  (not  directors)  364,850.00 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  44  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  1,172,391.00 

Contribution  by  company  to  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan .  277,231.00 


$2,251,372.00 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  121,397.00 

Milbank,  Tweed.  Hope  &  Hadley,  attorneys....  141,775.00 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  analysts .  135,398.00 

Cowell-Robinson-Martin,  architects .  31,628.00 


$2,681,570.00 

1947  was  Borden’s  year,  but  1948  was,  with 
one  exception,  the  better  year  for  National 
Dairy.  Its  sales  were  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year,  as  were  also  its  profits,  both 
before  and  after  taxes  and  depreciation. 
National  Dairy  profit,  before  taxes  and  depre¬ 
ciation,  represented  a  119  per  cent  return  on 
capital;  Borden’s  showed  a  return  of  68  per 
cent.  The  one  exception  where  Borden  has 
outstripped  National  Dairy  was  in  salaries 
paid  to  officers.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Borden’s  pays  out  a  million  more  dollars 
in  salaries  than  National  Dairy  and  yet  pro¬ 


duces  $340,000,000  less  in  sales,  and  six 
million  dollars  less  net  profit. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  both  companies,  the 
presidents,  Montague  of  Borden’s  and  Van 
Bomel  of  National  Dairy,  bewail  their  vanish¬ 
ing  profits  in  fluid  sales.  Having  in  mind  that 
all  milk  dealers  operated  on  the  highest  price 
spread  in  fluid  milk  history  throughout  most 
of  1948,  it  is  a  wonder  to  farmers  why  large 
operators,  like  these  two,  fight  so  hard,  not 
only  to  hold  their  position  in  the  fluid  market, 
but  even  strive  to  increase  it.  Furthermore, 
they  admit  to  increased  sales  and  “satis¬ 
factory”  profits  in  manufactured  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  and  in  other  non-milk  lines.  Borden’s, 
for  example,  sells  coffee,  eggs  and  poultry, 
mince  meat,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  soybean 
products,  vitamins,  glue,  cement,  poultry  and 
livestock  feeds,  and  dog  meal.  The  constant 
expansion  of  their  business  recalls  to  mind  the 
meat  packer’s  boast  that  he  made  profitable 
use  of  every  part  of  the  hog  except  the  squeal. 
In  their  blind  drive  for  big  profits,  and  then 
still  bigger  profits,  Borden’s  and  National  Dairy 
have  long  since  solved  the  “squeal”  problem 
and  have  gone  far  beyond;  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  readjust 
themselves  to  an  economic  operation  in  the 
fluid  milk  business. 

Logic  dictates  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  big  dealer  in  buying  and  selling 
fluid  milk.  The  consumer  is  being  charged  too 
much,  the  producer  is  the  only  one  who  suffers 
from  reduced  consumption,  and  the  big  dealers 
claim  that  their  profits  are  infinitesmal.  “Why, 
then,”  asks  the  farmer,  “don’t  these  large  deal¬ 
ers  get  out  of  the  fluid  milk  business  at  which 
they  claim  they  can  hardly  make  ends  meet, 
and  concentrate  on  the  manufacturing  end 
where  they  can  obviously  afford  to  pay  the 
producer  a  better  price  for  whatever  milk  is 
not  sold  for  fluid  use?” 

Dairy  farmers,  we  believe,  must  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  this  eventuality.  It  is  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later  and, .  if  dairymen  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  when  it  does 
come,  everyone  in  the  milk  business,  from  the 
cow  in  the  stanchion  to  the  housewife  on  the 
doorstep,  will  be  better  satisfied. 


We  Look  to  the  Ladies 

AT  this  time  we  have  a  special  message  for 
the  ladies  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Family  — 
daughters,  mothers,  grandmothers  and  great¬ 
grandmothers;  great-great-grandmothers,  too, 
if  there  are  any  amongst  us.  For  next  January, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  celebrates  its  One 
Hundredth  Birthday,  and  we  invite  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  share  not  only  in  the 
coming  event  itself,  but  in  the  preparations 
for  what  will  mean  so  much  to  us  and,  we 
hope,  to  our  friends  as  well. 

As  we  look  back  to  1850,  this  last  century 
has  wrought  many  great  changes  in  the  daily 
lives  of  all  of  us.  No  doubt  hundreds  of  our 
subscribers  can  recall  talking  over  the  earliest 
telephones,  riding  in  the  first  “automob’les” 
living  through  the  whole  gamut  of  lighting 
from  the  first  open  flame  gas  jet  and,  later, 
the  Welsbach  burner,  on  to  the  clear  electric 
light  bulb  with  visible  wires,  to  the  incan¬ 
descent  lamp,  through  to  the  neon  and  fluor¬ 
escent  tubes  now  everywhere.  Not  to  mention 
learning  to  work  the  first  mechanical  devices: 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  and  the 
first  vacuum  cleaner  that  looked  like  a  plow 
on  the  carpet!  Indeed,  from  featherbeds  to 
airfoam  mattresses,  from  attic  to  cellar,  from 
the  melodeon  to  today’s  return  of  the  modern 
spinnet  piano,  from  the  gramophone  to  the 
portable  television  set,  life  has  changed 
tremendously  in  the  rural  home. 

What  can  you  ladies  write  about?  Well,  a 
few  suggestions  have  already  been  touched  on, 
and  there  are  countless  others  —  preparation 
of  food,  from  the  pickling  and  smokehouse 
days  to  today’s  freezer  lockers  and  home 
refrigeration;  the  change  in  wearing  apparel 
and  household  facilities,  with  special  emphasis 
on  plumbing  and  water  supply;  the  old-time 
treatment  of  illness  with  herbs  and  family 
remedies;  education  today  and  yesterday. 

We  would  like  you  to  share  with  us  your 
own  story  of  how  these  changes,  some  or  all, 
have  come  to  pass  in  your  own  farmstead, 
village  home,  or  small  town  dwelling.  For 
what  has  taken  place  with  yourselves  has  like¬ 
wise  taken  place  with  us. 
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It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  use 
everyone’s  contribution,  but  we  will  try  to 
publish  as  many  as  we  can  and  each  person 
will  be  advised. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  publishing  these  life-at-home 
stories  by  our  readers.  They  will,  we  know 
portray  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  farm  and  rural  living  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years  and,  more  especially,  the  very 

important  part  that  our  farm  women  _ . 

mothers,  daughters,  sisters  and  wives  —  have 
played  in  contributing  to  this  development. 


A  New  School  Group 

ON  page  380  there  is  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  Kiantone  School  Committee  of 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  on  its  plans  for 
a  statewide  school  organization.  A  convention 
of  this  group  is  scheduled  to  be  held  some¬ 
time  next  month  in  Central  New  York. 

This  Kiantone  statement  is  worth  very 
careful  reading  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  a 
sound,  modest  declaration  of  policy  on  school 
issues.  Second,  it  is  a  statement  born  of  bitter 
experience  with  bureaucracy.  The  “do- 
gooders”  in  the  State  Education  Department 
have  been  riding  herd  too  long  and  too  hard 
on  the  rural  taxpayers  of  New  York  State  and 
so  great  is  the  persuasive  power  of  money, 
that  the  opposition  has  always  been  pretty 
feeble.  These  Kiantone  folks  strike  us  as 
people  of  real  principle  and  great  fortitude. 
They  feel  that  they,  and  others  like  them,  are 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  school  system  sun, 
and  they  want  to  find  out  at  this  coming  state 
convention  whether  these  is  any  chance  to 
obtain  some  wholehearted  support  from  the 
real  grassroots. 

It  is  a  good  cause  and  merits  endorsement. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  meant  to  write  you  long  before  this  on 
your  November  editorial  “You  Can’t  Beat  Santa 
Claus.”  It’s  too  bad  every  voter  cannot  read  it. 
You  have  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 
Paternalism  leads  to  dictatorship;  people  keep  on 
wanting  more  and  more  help,  and  in  that  way 
get  more  and  more  helpless.  I  am  afraid  that  ft 
has  gotten  to  be  a  national  state  of  mind. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
column  “Washington  Outlook.”  There  is  a  lot 
going  on  down  there  along  agricultural  lines 
that  could  be  reported  to  the  profit  of  all  your 
readers.  More  power  to  you! 

We  have  been  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  about  25  years  and  would  not  be  without  it. 
I  talk  it  up  wherever  I  go  because  it  is  clean, 
honest,  and  always  has  its  feet  on  the  ground! 
You  give  needed  scientific  information  without 
being  “highbrow.”  Keep  it  up.  r.  h.  b. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  just  been  informed  by  a  representative 
of  the  Central  Hudson  Electric  Company  that 
under  a  new  “ukase”  handed  down  by  the  P.  S.  C. 
in  Albany,  it  would  cost  me,  to  provide  electric 
service  on  my  farm,  75  cents  a  foot  for  1,500  feet 
of  line,  plus  a  service  charge  of  $90  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  using  their  electricity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  and  farm  organi¬ 
zations  should  investigate  this  with  a  view  to 
correcting  such  discriminatory  practices. 

The  government  is  spending  money,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  raise  the  level  of  our  population.  Yet 
such  edicts  are  passed  in  order  to  keep  us  back 
in  the  dark  ages.  a.  m.  u. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


I’m  glad  to  see  you  are  putting  in  a  plug  for  the 
Kiantone  School  District  in  your  paper.  The  fight 
is  still  on.  But  win  or  lose,  it  is  waking  folks  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  could  have  a  dictator  in  this 
country.  If  they  can  take  the  school  houses  away, 
from  those  taxpayers,  who  is  going  to  stop  them 
from  taking  my  house  if  they  happen  to  want  me 
to  move?  a.  E.  o. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war;  but  one 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  —  Eccl.  9: 18. 

No  scientist  has  ever  been  able  to  take  grass 
and  convert  it  into  milk,  but  a  dairy  cow  can 
do  it. 

s. 

Tomato  yields  can  be  materially  increased  by 
using  a  suitable  starter  solution  when  they  are 
being  set  by  dissolving  three  tablespoons  of  either 
a  4-12-4  or  5-10-5  fertilizer  in  each  gallon  of 
water.  Use  about  one-half  pint  of  this  solution 
for  each  plant. 

The  dogwood  this  year  has  been  especially 
beautiful.  Under  a  steady  warm  sun  early  in  the 
month,  the  countryside  suddenly  blossomed  out 
lush  with  pink  and  white  dogwood  blossoms. 
Spring  is  always  nature’s  most  wonderful  time, 
but  this  year  her  performance  has  been  spectacu¬ 
lar.  The  bees  have  been  enjoying  it,  too. 


60-70  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT’S  ALL  THE  SAFE  USE 
YOU  GET  FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


100  HOURS  .  .  .  THAT’S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR 
MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


150  HOURS  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION 
EVERY  MINUTE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST,  THAT’S 
WHAT  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  SAFEGUARD 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 


Veedoi 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell... 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger 
Cars...  Trucks., 
Tractors. 


Veedoi  Is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 

150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Veedoi  actually  saves  you 
money  in  five  ways . . . 

SAVES  OIL— gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL  — reduces  power  blow -by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


A  BETTER  TRACTOR 
BY  THE  CLOCK 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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For  Increased  Production 


For  Healthier  Offspring 

* 

For  Greater  Livestock  Profits 


Cxoiter,  anemia,  stunted  growth,  sterility  .  .  .  these  ailments  and 
others  in  livestock  are  symptoms  of  mineral  deficiency  . . .  lack  of 
iodine,  cobalt,  manganese,  copper,  iron,  zinc  in  your  animals’  diet. 
For,  in  many  areas,  feed  is  grown  in  soil  that  does  not  contain  these 
minerals  which  are  essential  in  animal  nutrition 
in  small  (or  trace)  amounts. 

Now  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  supplies 
these  vital  minerals  in  proper  balanced  amounts. 

Don’t  take  chances !  Insure  your  livestock. 

Feed  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "free  choice.” 

It’s  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  effective  way 
to  provide  these  important  trace  minerals . . . 
for  increased  production,  healthier  offspring, 
greater  .livestock  profits.  Order  Sterling  Trace 
Mineral  Blusalt  from  your  feed  dealer  today! 

Available  in  100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  liks. 


You  can  depend  upon  STERLING  ...  a  name 
known  and  trusted  by  generations  of  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  . . .  for  highest  quality  products  for 

j  c  *blusalt  Reg.  U.S.  Patent 

every  salt  need  on  the  farm.  Office. 


Onihefkm  itfe 


For  "free  choice ”  feeding 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton  5 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

A11  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFC,  CO.,  But  3161,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.*,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


Good  Steers  Plus  Good  Grass 
Make  Good  Beef 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


An  increasing  number  of  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  are  finding  that  one 
way  to  make  profitable  use  of  extra 
pasturage  is  to  market  it  in  the  form 
of  grass  on  the  hoof’.  Such  a  program, 
when  properly  carried  out,  improves 
the  soil  fertility  on  the  acreage  in¬ 
volved  and  also  furnishes  an  addi¬ 
tional  cash  crop.  However,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  to  those  considering 
thi^  method  of  beef  production,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  than  just  turning  out  a  bunch 
of  thin  steers  to  pasture  in  the 
Spring,  and  then  driving  them  back 
to  the  barn  in  the  Fall  as  fat  cattle. 

If  steers  are  to  be  pasture  fattened, 
it  is  best  to  use  older  cattle  rather 
than  calves  because  they  can  make 
greater  utilization  of  larger  amounts 
of  grass.  Besides,  young  cattle  tend 
to  grow  instead  of  fatten  unless  their 
grazing  is  restricted  and  they  are  fed 
liberally  on  grain.  With  more  beef 
cattle  being  raised  in  the  East  than 
formerly,  it  is  now  often  possible  to 
obtain  a  few  head  of  good  doing, 
blocky  beef  animals  from  nearby 
farms. 

Find  the  Market  First 

Before  embarking  on  any  steer 


some  fattening  tests  at  the  New 
York  station  in  Ithaca  show  that 
when  yearling  beef  steers,  weighing 
an  average  of  630  pounds  at  the  start 
of  the  experiment,  were  placed  on 
good  pasture  for  132  days,  they 
gained  an  average  of  182  pounds  a 
head.  It  required  about  one  acre  of 
well-improved  pasture  to  produce 
this  gain.  These  steers  produced  car¬ 
casses  which  graded  as  low-good,  and 
were  readily  acceptable  at  a  fair 
price  comparable  to  the  local  beef 
trade.  On  the  average,  beef  of  this 
grade  sold  about  eight  per  cent  below 
that  of  similar  steers  which  had 
been  fattened  to  grades  of  good  to 
choice  on  pasture  plus  grain  feeding. 

When  compared  with  yearling 
steers  which  were  fed  a  good  dry-lot 
fattening  ration  without  any  pasture, 
the  economy  of  grass  for  beef  pro¬ 
duction  becomes  evident.  While  dry- 
lot  feeding  of  steers  produced  a 
superior  grade  of  beef,  it  sold  for 
only  $1.87  more  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight.  In  terms  of  feed  production 
the  dry-lot  steers  consumed  1,475 
pounds  of  corn,  112  pounds  of  high 
protein  feed,  and  672  pounds  of  good 
hay,  for  the  112  days  they  were  on 


When  beef  steers  have  been  wintered  well  with  some  grain,  such  as  these 
deep  bodied,  blocky  Herefords,  it  is  best  to  allow  them  corn  as  soon  as  they 
are  put  out  on  grass  in  the  Spring.  This  nice  bunch  of  feeder  calves  are 
owned  by  George  R.  Coughlan,  Greymoor  Farm,  Canaan,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  Robert  J.  Generaux,  manager. 


fattening  project,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  available  markets  for  the 
possible  disposal  of  the  animals  after 
they  have  attained  a  desirable  de¬ 
gree  of  finish.  This  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance  when  only  a  few  head  are 
to  be  fattened,  because  it  puts  the 
farmer  at  the  mercy  of  local  market 
outlets.  In  many  farm  communities 
there  have  been  established  regular 
auction  sales  which  may  or  may  not 
be  a  desirable  place  to  sell  fat  cattle. 
Before  consigning  to  such  sales,  it 
pays  to  visit  them  and  see  how  much 
comparable  animals  are  bringing. 
Where  only  a  few  head  are  involved, 
sale  by  private  arrangement  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferable.  Local  butchering 
establishments  are  often  a  suitable 
place  for  marketing,  and  frequently 
they  will  pay  a  higher  comparative 
price  for  grass  fat  cattle,  grading  as 
only  fair  for  fleshing,  than  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  at  stockyard  markets. 

Another  possible  local  outlet  is  an 
arrangement  with  neferby  farm 
families  to  exchange  quarters  of 
beef  after  they  have  been  dressed.  A 
rotation  of  the  quarters,  making 
necessary  adjustments  for  any  differ¬ 
ences  in  weight  and  quality,  will  keep 
each  family  supplied  with  fresh  home 
killed  beef,  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost 
when  bought  over  the  retail  counter. 
One-rib-hinds  represent  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  side.  On  the  average  a 
quarter  of  dressed  beef  from  a  1,000 
pound  fat  steer,  grading  as  good  to 
choice,  will  weigh  from  125  to  150 
pounds.  The  increased  use  of  freezer 
lockers  will  permit  most  farm 
families  to  handle  this  amount  of 
beef  readily. 

Pasture  vs.  Dry  Lot  Gains 

As  for  the  possible  returns  from 
steers  grazing  on  good  pasture  alone, 


feed,  to  produce  an  average  total  gain 
of  230  pounds  per  steer. 

Cattle  Should  be  in  Good  Condition 

The  fleshing  condition  of  the  cattle 
when  they  are  turned  on  pasture  will 
have  a  marked  influence  on  their 
subsequent  gains.  If  the  steers  are 
in  fair  to  medium-good  flesh  when 
put  out  to  grass,  it  means  that  they 
have  been  wintered  well  and  have 
been  making  daily  gains  of  one 
pound  or  more  throughout  their 
wintering  period.  Cattle  of  this  sort 
must  be  properly  handled  for  their 
first  few  weeks  on  grass,  or  they  will 
lose  instead  of  gain  in  weight.  If 
some  grain  has  been  fed  them,  plus  a 
liberal  allowance  of  corn  silage  and 
hay,  throughout  the  Winter,  it  will 
then  be  best  to  limit  their  pasture 
period  at  first,  continuing  their  grain 
feed  at  least  until  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  grass.  If  this 
is  not  done,  then  scouring  with  conse¬ 
quent  loss  in  weight  is  the  usual 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  silage 
has  been  fed  extensively,  as  either 
all  or  most  of  their  wintering  ration, 
it  should  be  entirely  eliminated  when 
the  cattle  are  put  on  early  grass  be¬ 
cause  silage  is  laxative  and  so  is  the 
new  forage.  No  matter  what  the 
winter  feeding  program  of  the  steers 
has  been,  it  is  a  wise  procedure  to 
accustom  them  to  early  pasture  slow¬ 
ly,  just  an  hour  or  so  the  first  day, 
and  then  extend  this  an  increas¬ 
ing  length  of  time  over  a  period  of 
some  seven  to  10  days,  after  which 
they  can  be  allowed  to  graze  all  the 
time.  If  they  are  also  allowed  some 
dry,  coarse  roughage,  such  as  Sudan 
grass,  hay  or  straw,  they  will  eat  it 
with  relish,  not  in  any  great  amount 
but  sufficient  to  prevent  bloating. 

It  takes  good  pastui'e  to  produce 
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gains  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds 
per  head  daily  when  no  grain  is  fed. 
Thin  cattle  that  are  a  year  or  more 
old  will  make  larger  and  more 
economical  gains  on  pasture  than 
those  which  have  been  partially 
fattened  before  being  turned  out  on 
grass.  No  matter  how  the  cattle  have 
been  fed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
allowed  constant  access  to  salt  and 
water  and,  if  possible,  some  shade 
and  shelter  should  be  provided  in 
order  for  them  to  make  their  best 
gains.  Access  to  a  mixture  consisting 
of  one  part  phenothiazine  to  each 
nine  parts  of  salt,  as  compared  to 
regular  salt,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
desirable  practice,  as  it  eliminates 
most  internal  parasites,  resulting  in 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains. 

Returns  From  Pasture  Fattening 

The  practical  importance  of  some 
recent  pasture  fattening  tests  which 
were  conducted  at  the  New  York 
Station  is  that  they  show  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  correctly  handling  beef 
cattle  in  accordance  with  their  previ¬ 
ous  Winter  feeding  program.  As  an 
illustration,  one  group  of  yearling 
steers  was  wintered  on  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  the  corn  silage  they 
would  consume,  along  with  six 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  and  0.8  pounds 
of  protein  supplement  (equal  parts  of 
linseed  and  soybean  oil  meal)  per 
head  daily.  In  addition,  each  received 
two  pounds  of  ground  corn  for  43 
days  before  being  turned  out  to 
pasture.  These  steers  were  then  given 
a  full  feed  of  corn  on  pasture  from 
the  time  they  were  turned  out  to 
graze  until  they  were  marketed.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  group  of 
comparable  steers  were  allowed  corn 
silage  according  to  appetite  until  they 
had  eaten  only  a  moderate  amount, 
after  which  their  silage  was  limited 
to  this  basis  of  consumption.  The 
same  amounts  of  hay  and  protein 
supplement  mixture  were  fed  as  for 
the  other  group  of  steers.  No  corn 
was  allowed  the  second  group  of 
steers  during  their  wintering  period, 
except  that  contained  in  their  silage. 
The  moderately  fed  steers  of  this 
second  group  were  then  grazed  on 
pasture,  without  grain,  from  Spring 
until  August  4,  after  which  they 
were  fed  corn  on  pasture  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  appetite,  adding  it  gradu¬ 
ally,  until  they  were  marketed  on 
October  15. 

The  final  results  obtained  for  both 
periods  of  these  Winter  and  Summer 
fattening  programs  show  that  the 
steers  which  received  a  liberal 
Winter  feeding  had  a  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  of 
208  pounds  of  ground  corn,  35  pounds 
of  protein  supplement,  262  pounds  of 
hay,  1,891  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and 
75  pasture  days.  The  steers  which 
were  only  moderately  fed  during  the 
Winter  required  163  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  28  pounds  of  protein 
supplement,  212  pounds  of  hay,  4,219 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  148 
pasture  days.  The  carcass  grade  of 
beef  produced  by  these  two  groups  of 
steers  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
was  approximately  the  same.  While 
the  moderately  wintered  steers 
weighed  83  pounds  more  per  head 
when  sold,  their  total  feeding  period 
was  73  days  longer  than  the  other 
group  of  steers,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  suitable  marketing  con¬ 
dition. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  net  re¬ 
turn  per  head  on  fattening  good 


beef  steers,  properly  fed  and 
handled,  has  been  greater  than  nor¬ 
mal,  and  the  average  financial  state¬ 
ment  from  this  test  shows  that,  for 
the  1946-47  period,  the  Winter  liberal 
fed  yearling  steers  made  an  average 
net  return  per  head  of  $82.40  and  the 
moderately  Winter  fed  group  aver¬ 
aged  a  net  return  per  head  of  $135.28. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  such 
a  favorable  return  from  fattened 
cattle  cannot  be  usually  expected  if 
prices  should  recede  to  the  average 
levels  of  the  prewar  period  of  1935- 
39.  Computed  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  for  fat  cattle  and  feed 
for  the  period  just  mentioned,  it  is 
shown  that  these  two  groups  of  steers 
would  have  made  a  net  return  of 
only  $2.23  and  $26.93,  respectively. 

Pasture  Feeding 

The  two  groups  of  steers  just  dis¬ 
cussed  did  not  receive  any  protein 
supplemental  feed  while  on  pasture; 
however,  their  pasturage  was  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  rather  rich  in 
legumes.  Consequently,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  supply  any  more  of  the 
expensive  protein  feeds  than  that  al¬ 
ready  furnished  by  their  grazing. 
However,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  only  excellent  pasture,  high  in 
legumes,  will  provide  enough  pro¬ 
tein  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
fattening  steers,  especially  as  the 
Summer  advances  and  the  herbage 
becomes  coarse  and  stemmy.  By  al¬ 
lowing  about  one  pound  of  some  high 
protein  mixture,  such  as  equal  parts 
soybean  and  linseed  oil  meal,  to  each 
12  pounds  of  grain  fed,  the  gains  on 
the  cattle  will  be  increased.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  additional  gains,  their 
finish  will  be  increased  enough  so 
that  they  will  usually  sell  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  market  price.  However,  if 
the  cattle  are  to  be  sold  locally,  the 
buyer  should  be  consulted  in  advance 
and  his  wishes  catered  to.  If  his  re¬ 
tail  sales  for  a  superior  grade  of 
highly  finished  beef  are  not  enough 
for  him  to  pay  out  on  the  transaction, 
then  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
finish  may  mean  more  profit  for  all 
concerned.  In  such  a  case  the  use  of 
extra  protein  feeding  to  fattening 
steers  on  pasture  would  not  pay. 

In  other  words,  it  will  always  be 
best  to  know  something  about  the 
cattle  which  are  to  be  fattened.  Ob¬ 
serve  their  fleshing  condition  at  the 
start  and  handle  them  accordingly, 
as  has  been  previously  discussed.  Also, 
analyze  all  of  the  possible  sources 
of  marketing  fat  cattle  from  your 
locality,  and  then  feed  and  fatten 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
bring  the  top  price  from  the  buyer 
you  have  arranged  to  consign  to. 
Remember  that,  while  gains  from 
grass  are  cheap  gains,  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  only  true  as  long  as  the  animals 
are  making  average  gains  of  one  or 
more  pounds  per  head  daily  on  grass 
alone.  When  good  doing  steers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop  much  below  gaining  a 
pound  a  day  on  pasture,  it  means  that 
something  is  wrong;  either  they  are 
not  being  handled  properly,  their 
feed  is  inadequate,  or  else  they  are 
not  the  right  kind  of  cattle.  When 
beef  steers  are  receiving  a  full  feed 
of  grain  on  good  pasture,  they  should 
make  an  average  daily  gain  of  not 
less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  per 
head.  While  good  grass  will  make 
good  beef,  it  takes  good,  blocky  beef 
type  steers  to  do  it.  Pasture  fed  steers 
should  always  have  access  to  shade, 
water,  salt  and  a  good  mineral 
mixture. 


Two  of  the  Winners  in  Connecticut’s  Bull-Naming  Contest 
George  W.  Tre pp,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Bankers  Assn.’s 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  presents  awards  to  the  first  and  second  place 
winners  in  Connecticut’s  recent  Bull-Naming  Contest.  Left  to  right :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Steeves  and  Albert  Steeves,  New  Hartford,  winner  of  the 
first  prize;  Mr.  Trepp;  James  Henry  Delaney  of  White  Oak  Farm,  Plain- 
field,  winner  of  second  prize,  and  his  parents. 


FIGURED  OVER  THE 
NEXT  TEN  YEARS  THAT’S 
ALL  IT  WILL  COST  THE 
AVERAGE  DAIRY  FARMER 
TO  SWITCH  TO  A  SURGE 

Assuming  that  operating  and  other 
costs  will  be  about  the  same,  you 
can  save  about  8  cents  a  day  by  using 
the  machine  that  you  now  have .  * .  or 
.  .  .  you  can  spend  8  cents  a  day  and 
have  Surge  Milking. 

If  the  Surge  really  will  do  more  of 
your  work — if  it  really  will  milk  your 
cows  faster  and  cleaner  and  save  you 
more  time  —  if  the  teat  cups  that  stay 
down  where  they  belong  really  will 
protect  the  udders  of  your  good  cows — 
then  the  Surge  might  very  easily  earn 
you  several  times  the  8  cents  a  day. 

Your  neighbors  who  have  used  other 
machines  can  tell  you  what  a  Surge  will 
do  that  other  machines  don't  do— your 
Surge  Service  Dealer  can  show  you 
how  it  does  it.  He  might  be  able  to 
milk  that  cow  that  your  machine 
won’t  milk . . .  anyhow  he’s 
willing  to  try. 


The  NEW  1949 

sauce 

WITH  THE  BUILT-IN 

TUG  and  PULL 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVE.  •  SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  •  DEPT.  3075 


Please  send  me  your  book  “The  Surge  Milker  .  .  .  the  Milking 
Machine  that  CAN  put  Money  BACK  into  your  pocket.” 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS  or  R.  F.  D. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


I  am  milking. 


.cows. 


COPYRIGHT  1949  BY  BABSON  BROS.  CO. 
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PROVED  BEST  AGAIN  ! 


HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED  AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 

IRELAND" 
HAY 
HOIST 


The  one  piece  of  equipment  that 
unloads  hay  cheaper,  easier  and 
quicker  —  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  an  elevator. 

You  have  the  track, "car  and  rope 
...  all  you  add  is  an  Ireland  Hoist 
and  your  2  or  3  H.  P.  motor. 

2  men  put  up  as  much  as  60  tons 
a  day  —  with  an  “Ireland.”  The 
man  on  the  load  drops  the  hay 


exactly  where  the  man  in  the  mow 
wants  it. 

Low  cost  —  just  the  Hoist  and  the 
motor  mechanize  the  equipment 
already  in  your  barn.  Why  spend 
more?  Write  us  for  complete  in¬ 
formation,  at  529  Boyd  Street. 


J 


BENNETT  -  IRELAND  INC. 


woe 


NORWICH.  NEW  >  ORK 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
'Now  bag  is  often  nor- 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  SI  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


h®®im 

IN  FEED 

helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks, 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  offspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Animals.” 


AMAZING 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  MILKING  MACHINES 

THE  ANDERSON 


sreefotttattc 

STALL  COCK 


The  Vacuum  Does  If! 
Simple!  Fast!  Clean!  Filters  Air! 
Keeps  line  clean!  Costs  Little! 
Free  Trial!  Fully  Guaranteed! 

Write  for  information  and  price 


ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Milker  Units,  Vacuum  Pumps, 
Drinking  Bowls,  and  Dairy  Equipment 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


DEHORN  CALVES 


4  OZ. 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab- 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  “button”; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  51  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  72  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer's  name 
when  ordering. 

c.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  72  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Vf. 


Iodinv 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  HI. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

411  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years'. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


Plans  for  New  School  Group 

A?  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  at  the  four  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  New  York  State  last 
month,  the  Kiantone  School  Com¬ 
mittee  is  formulating  plans  for  a 
statewide  organization  which  will 
have  its  first  meeting  in  mid- June  at 
Syracuse  or  Utica. 

The  Kiantone  School  Committee 
has  issued  the  following  statement  in 
this  connection: 

“The  reason  for  this  educational  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  New  York  State 
people  with  the  present  policies  and 
practices  of  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  particularly  in  regard  to 
centralization.  We  feel  that  by  form¬ 
ing  an  organization  dedicated  to  in¬ 
dependent  thinking  and  democratic 
procedures  in  regard  to  education, 
New  York  State  people  can  do  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  State,  and  possibly 
elsewhere,  a  real  service.  When  the 
Education  Department  proposes  a 
workable  and  worthy  program,  we 
can  work  with  them  if  we  desire  but, 
when  they  insist  on  foisting  upon  us 
some  educational  theory  that  does 
not  work  out  well  in  practice,  we 
shall  shout  and  work  vigorously 
against  it.  Here  is  an  outline  on  pur¬ 
poses  and  organizing  procedure  for 
this  new  group. 

Broad  Objectives  —  1.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  schools  through:  a.  Provision 
of  building  facilities  best  suited  to 
local  needs  and  pocketbooks;  b.  Im¬ 
proved  courses  of  study  and  better 
teaching  of  fundamentals;  c.  Better 
teachers,  this  objective  to  be  attained 
through  great  care  in  selection  of 
candidates  for  teacher  training, 
better  training  programs,  and  good 
salaries;  d.  More  and  better  books 
and  equipment  where  needed. 

2.  Equal  State  aid  for  all  types  of 
school  districts — city,  village,  central, 
common,  union  free,  etc. 

3.  Local  control  of  schools. 

4.  More  citizen  interest  in  our 
public  schools. 

Immediate  Program  —  1.  Passage 
of  legislature  which  will:  a.  Make 
the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  reviewable  by  the  courts; 
b.  Permit  each  school  district  to  vote 
as  a  separate  unit  on  the  question  of 
centralization.  3.  Permit  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  an  entire  central  district 
where  the  building  contract  has  not 
been  let.  d.  Make  city,  union  free,  and 
other  types  of  school  districts  equal 
with  central  districts  in  State  school 
aid. 

2.  Better  qualified  members  of  local 
school  boards  and  greater  punish¬ 
ment  under  the  law  for  school  board 
members  and  other  school  officials 
who  willfully  do  unlawful  things. 

3.  Thorough  revision  or  complete 
repeal  of  the  Intermediate  District 
Act. 

Organization  Procedure  —  A  per¬ 
son  or  committee  interested  in  form¬ 
ing  a  local  chapter  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  should  do  so  by  calling  a 
meeting  or  meetings  in  the  school 
district  where  he  or  they  now  live — 
union  free,  common  or  central.  In 
some  cases,  a  number  of  common 
school  districts  may  like  to  join  in 
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forming  a  chapter.  Individual  mem¬ 
bership  will  also  be  accepted,  such 
people  to  join  with  their  nearest  local 
chapter  in  electing  officers  and  dele¬ 
gates  to  State  meetings. 

Temporary  local  officers  to  be 
elected  —  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  treasurer,  and  any  others 
needed.  Each  local  chapter  should 
choose  a  publicity  chairman  and  a 
legislative  representative.  Each  local 
chapter  should  also  immediately 
choose  a  delegate  to  the  first  State 
convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Syracuse  or  Utica  by  mid- June.  This 
does  not  mean  that  chapters  cannot 
organize  after  June,  but  if  you  wish 
to  send  a  delegate  to  this  State  meet¬ 
ing,  which  may  possibly  be  the  most 
important  State  meeting  ever  held  by 
this  group,  you  must  organize 
promptly. 

Each  local  chapter  should  send  one 
of  its  best  people  to  this  first  State 
convention  — the  best  leader,  a  per¬ 
son  able  and  willing  to  work  with 
other  people,  able  and  willing  to 
assume  responsibility,  honest  and 
hard-working,  well-informed. 

The  questions  of  dues,  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc.,  should  probably  be 
left  to  the  State  convention  for  its 
decision,  although  we  hope  to  keep 
the  dues  lew  since  most  of  us  seem 
to  favor  unpaid  State  officers  except 
for  possibly  a  limited  expense  ac¬ 
count.  In  order  to  keep  this  organi¬ 
zation  democratic  and  independent, 
two  constitutional  provisions  should 
be  adopted:  (1)  That  the  State 
officers  neither  propose  nor  endorse 
an  important  policy  without  first 
having  consulted  all  the  local 
chapters,  (2)  that  we  welcome  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  to  membership, 
but  they  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold 
State  or  local  office;  in  this  way  we 
could  profit  by  the  educational  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  teachers  and 
district  superintendents  who  are 
interested  in  the  organization,  yet 
guard  against  any  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  efforts  to  “take  over”  from  the 
inside  of  our  own  organization. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter,  It.  D.  3,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  is  acting  as  temporary 
secretary.  After  forming  a  local 
chapter,  please  send  her  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  containing  (1)  name  of  your 
local,  (2)  officers,  (3)  name  of  dele¬ 
gate  to  State  convention  so  that  she 
may  prepare  a  mailing  list  and  issue 
your  delegate  a  credential  card.  Also, 
if  any  of  you  can  “spare  a  dime,”  a 
dollar,  or  a  strip  of  stamps  to  help 
with  necessary  publicity  and  mailing 
expenses,  send  that  along  too.  Mrs. 
Potter  will  keep  a  record  of  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  and  turn 
over  any  balance  to  the  new  State 
organization  treasurer  after  the  State 
convention. 

Kiantone  School  Committee” 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


National  .ecognition  for  outstanding  production  came  to  an  Eastern  bred 
and  owned  registered  Brown  Swiss  cow  last  month  as  she  finished  with 
the  highest  production  record  for  the  breed  for  her  age  and‘  class.  The  cow, 
Harry’s  Ann  of  Active  Acres,  is  owned  by  Fred  Schluter,  Active  Acres  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  She  made  17,666.5  pounds  of  milk,  4.38  per  cent  test,  and 
773.31  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days,  3X,  as  a  junior  three  year  old  and 
carried  a  calf  215  days.  This  is  91  pounds  of  fat  above  the  previous  record 

for  the  class. 
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_ _ JERSEYS _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Jersey  Cattle  Club 

11th  ANNUAL  SALE  11th 

Saturday,  June  1 1 

AT 

Moordenier  Hills  Farm 

EAST  SCHODACK,  N.  Y. 

High  class  offerings  for  10  years  have 
made  this  sale  one  of  the  best  known 
sales  in  the  East.  Starting  the  second 
decade  with  a  grand  super  offering  of  50 
head  including  cows  sired  by  Excellent 
Superior  Sires,  cows  with  records  over 
500  lbs.  fat,  cows  with  good  show  ring 
winnings.  You  would  like  a  daughter  of 
Sybil’s  Fairy  Oxford  Victor  or  Right 
Independent  or  Wonderful  Moor  Colonel. 
Or  perhaps  you  would  like  a  nice  pair 
of  full  sisters  by  the  Excellent  Tested 
Sire,  Chosen  Design  with  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer 
Brandon,  Vt. 

GEORGE  RICKER,  Sales  Manager 
Groton,  Vt. 

Make  sure  of  a  catalog  by  dropping  a 
card  to  the  sales  manager. 


AYRSHIRES 


BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

Quaker  Lane  Top  Major  ‘Selected  Pedigree’ 
Bom  November  30,  1948 

Sire:  GOOD  HOPE  JUPITER 

Son  of  Penshurst  True  Line,  Approved,  and  out  of 
Cnisader's  Joyce  of  Windy  Top,  ' V.G. 2nd  All- 
Time  High  MHT  producer  in  the  lO-yr.-old  and 
over  division  with  16,746  M.  4.66%,  781  F.  at  10 
yrs.  (M.  E.  2x).  ‘Joyce’  also  has  these  records: 
MHT  —  11223  M.,  475  F.,  8  yrs.  (M.  E.2x) 
HTL  —  10939  M.,  408  F„  9  yrs.  (M.  E.  2x) 
HTL  —  14095  M.,  548  F.,  II  yrs.  <M.  E.  2x) 
Dam:  QUAKER  LANE  LADY  GOLDIE 
MHT  —  10285  M.,  439  F.,  I  yr.  (M.  E.  2x) 
PRICE  $200 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 

ERNEST  I.  HATFIELD,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


EASTLEIGH  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

HEIFER  and  BULL  CALVES  Usually  Available 

MAY  ROSE  SEQUEL  BREEDING 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  BANGS  VACCINATED 
Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 

F0RSALE:  BULL  BORN  APRIL  1948 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER  146 
AR  daughters,  made  10311  M  5001  F  Jr.  2  305  C  2x, 
15659  M  708  F  Sr.  4  365  C.  Sire  is  a  son  of 

McDonald  Farms  Distinction  16  AR  daughters  and 
Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607  F  Jr.  3  Excellent,  5 
AR  daughters,  4  Excellent.  Also  several  choice 
heifers.  Full  information  on  request. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

FOUR  COWS  with  CALVES  at  foot. 

FIVE  HEIFERS.  THREE  BULLS. 
Herd  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 

HORNED  and  POLLED  YEARLING  BULLS  and 
OPEN  HEIFERS:  also  a  few  Cows  with  Calves. 
Registered  and  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  Herd. 
GREYMOOR  FARM 

CANAAN,  NEW  YORK _ TELEPHONE  2-2581 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V,  DO  ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available.  . 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO _ >• _ PHONE:  54 

-  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL  CALVES  - 

Eight  to  12  Months  Old,  Ready  for  Service. 
Registered,  State  Accredited,  Excellent  Breeding. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS, _ AID,  OHIO 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
liberal  terms  for  sound  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  and  GUERNSEY  CALVES— all 

ages,  from  Wisconsin's  high  production  herds.  Write  for 
pricelist.  H.  P.  Vanderburg,  No.  Prairie,  Wisconsin 


SWINE 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit-  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

write  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 
w.  E.  REAS0NER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  BOARS  —  BRED  SOWS  and  GILTS; 
Open  GILTS  and  YOUNG  BOARS.  Top  Breeding. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


- - -  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

fall  GILTS  —  SPRING  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS. 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


Elon  O.  Andrus 

Elon  O.  Andrus,  well  known  North 
Country  farmer,  died  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  28.  He  was  90  years 
old. 

Mr.  Andrus  was  born  and  lived  all 
his  life  on  the  family  farmstead  in 
Rutland,  Jefferson  County.  He  was 
an  active  Granger  and  prominent  in 
all  Grange  activities  since  he  first  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  So.  Rutland 
Valley  Grange  No.  53  in  1884.  Al¬ 
ways  to  the  forefront  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  he  was  one  of  the 
backers  of  the  Rutland  Dairy  Plan 
in  the  early  1930’s. 

Mr.  Andrus  is  survived  by  his  son, 
Milton  H.,  three  grandchildren,  and 
six  great-grandchildren. 


_ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SHIPPERS  OF 

J^W^^ENGILAbm^S^JrHLEST^^^^EEIMhM^^^MGS 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.75  each 
10  wks.  extras  $11.50  each 
Chester-Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated  and  selected. 
Connecticut  orders  gladly  filled  with  vaccinated  pigs 
at  85c  extra.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Thursday 
by  Railway  Express. 


500  RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice.  6-8  weeks 
$10.00;  8-9  weeks  $11.00:  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12 

weeks  started  shoats  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  75c 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of 
50'  or  more.  CHESTER  BOARS  for  service,  50-75  lbs. 
$25.00:  85-125  lbs.  $35.00:  larger  $50.00.  CARL 

ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

WnltoP  I  11V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

VVdllU  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  $10  each:  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Wobum  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  on  approval. 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75c  extra  if 
desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  eross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


buy  purebred 

SOWS,  BOARS,  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 

Raised  in  the  Empire  State.  Write  for  Sales  List. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  See’y-Treas.,  R.  D.  I,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Pure  Bred  Chester  White 

Large  type,  hardy.  Spring  Pigs  from  large  litters. 
More  Pounds  for  Less  Feed. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS 

301  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Reg.  Berkshire  service  Boars  &  Spring  Pigs  soon  ready 
to  ship.  Renowned  breeding.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  R.D.2,  Mercer,  Pat  SJ.  V.Dilley.Mgr. 


PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  Unrelated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY.  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  SPRING  PIGS 

THE  FINEST  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  ANY  SHOW. 

ALL  FROM  P.  R.  LITTERS. 

WALDO  BARRON,  R.D.2,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  —  Mischief  Maker  11th 
and  Nucrest  Breeding.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction. 

DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES:  8-10  week  pigs,  either 
sex  $18.  to  $20.  Inoculation  $1.  extra.  A  few  bred  sows 

at  $100.  LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  OUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  SPRING  PIGS,  either 
sex,  unrelated,  best  bloodlines.  CAR RENE  FARM, 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTO WN,  PENNA. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

REGISTERED  FALL  AND  SPRING  PIGS. 
FOREST  RIDGE  FARMS,  PI,  NLP,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National.  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  : 


Profit  Making 
ANGUS  BULLS 


Reasonable  Prices 


fuerst  stock  farm 


A  $IGN  OF  BETTER  BREEDING 

That  Means  More  $  $  $  For  You 


Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y. 


FUERST  BRED  BULLS 

sired  the  top  selling  individual  and 
group  at  the  1949  Palmyra  Sale. 

FUERST  HERD  SIRES 

Produced  the  top  selling  Angus 
individual  and  2  of  the  4  top 
groups  in  1948, 

EXCELLENT  SELECTION 

includes  2  yr.  old  half  brother  to 
Fatty  Fuerst  Grand  Champion 
steer  over  all  breeds  1948  Eastern 
National  Livestock  Show. 


Visit — Phone — Write  For  Details 


SHORTHORNS 


ANNUAL  SALE 

New  England  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Eastern  New  York  Breeders  Cooperating 

ALL  FEMALES  40  HEAD 

Cows,  Bred  Heifers,  Open  Heifers, 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  breed  that  is 
growing  faster  than  any  other  breed  in 
the  country.  The  demand  for  the  right 
kind  of  foundation  stock  exceeds  the 
supply.  This  is  Your  Opportunity. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  28th— 1:00  P.M. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Ground,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  FROM 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Manager 
Dalton,  Massachusetts 


HOLSTEINS 

MONROE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

Friday,  May  27,  1949 
50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  can  go  into 
any  State,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Sale  at  Dr. 
Bernhardt  Farm,  2Vx  miles  easf  cf  Rochester,  N.Y. 
at  1197  HATCH  ROAD,  near  WEST  WEBSTER. 
One  of  the  richest  4%  Montvic  Chieftain  7th.  bred 
herds  ever  sold.  24  Cows — part  Spring  and  Fall; 
21  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  5  Bulls — including  a 
17  mos.  double  grandson  of  Montvic  Chieftain 
7th,  greatest  Holstein  sire  of  4%  test.  Classified 
for  type.  FOR  HIGHER  TESTING  HOLSTEINS, 
come  to  this  sale  at  II  A.  M.  in  large  tent. 
Lunch  Served. 

DR.  WALTER  J.  BERNHARDT,  Owner 
WEBSTER  N  Y 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

ENTIRE  DISPERSAL 
Russ  Perry  Herd,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
4  Days  After  the  N.  E.  Sale 

33  HEAD  33 

Two  Top  Herd  Sires.  Cows,  Bred  Heifers. 
Open  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Where  Can  I  Get  Foundation  Stock? 
THIS  SALE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

Wed.,  June  1st  —  1:00  P.  M. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Auctioneer 
Fair  Grounds — Hartland,  Vermont 

CATALOGUES  FROM 

D.  H.  CANDE,  Sale  Manager 
Dalton,  Massachusetts 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


the  average  farmer.  Milking 
•thorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
i  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
lucing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
70  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
»!  Free  facts.  Or  ^ubscribo  to  — ■ —  i  ' 

cing  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  SI.OO:  SL.OOpej 
:  3  years.  $5.00.  -AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  AND  ELK- 
HOUND  PUPPIES.  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  THE  WELL  BRED 

HOMINY  HILL  BARONET 

He  maternal  brother  to  the  World  Record  two- 
year  old.  Hominy  Hill  Betty,  with  18094  of  milk 
and  924  lbs.  of  fat  in  365C.  The  dams  of  the 
calves  for  sale  have  excellent  A.  R.  Records. 
These  calves  are  attractively  priced.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  those  available  now. 

'PcMe  tr¥M  0?€Vt*n 

Doylestowa,  Pa. 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production. 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can  — 

large  ai 


consume  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
greater  profits.  Send  25c 
for  The  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK,  52  pages 
of  information  that  means 
profits  for  you. 

HOLST EIN-FRIESI AN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattieboro,  Vermont  a  Box  114 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

254 

Do  Not  Send 
Stamps 


DOGS 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - - — 

PURE  BRED  GENUINE  TOY  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES.  TJ.  K.  C.  Kegistered.  Stamp  appreciated. 
Mrs.  A.  Edwards,  Church  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 


-  FOX  HOUND  PUPPIES  - 

From  Registered  Parents.  Litter  enrolled,  vaccin¬ 
ated  against  distemper.  Eight  week  pups  $2(1.00. 
R.  L.  WAMBOLT,  Maple  St.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


FUREBKED  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPS,  Rough  coatee,  mostly  sable  and 
white.  Hereford  Ranch  raised,  knowing  kind.  $35-$45. 
L.  COWDEN,  FRED0NIA,  NEW  YORK 


-  IRISH  SETTERS  - 

Reg.  A.K.C.  Bench  and  Field;  finest  bloodlines,  10 
wks.  G.  H.  FR0SCH,  BOX  10,  LORDVILLE,  N.  Y. 


NOW  OFFERING  .  .  . 

2  TWO  YEAR  OLD  REG. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

Ready  For  Heavy  Service! 

They’re  typy,  thick,  broad,  short-legged,  well-bred 
individuals!  ED0RY  FARMS  JAKE  — Out  of  an 

outstanding  Canadian-bred  bull  and  dam  of  the 
popular  Enchantress  Trojan  Erica  family.  A  sure 
breeder—  bred  twice  and  sired  outstanding  calves. 
PRIDE  OF  EDORY  FARMS  — Out  of  one  of  the 
good  cows  purchased  at  the  Northeastern  Sale — and 
a  Lady  Ida!  His  sire  was  a  son  of  Glenelg  Prince 
18th  whose  get  won  the  cup  for  the  best  Canadian 
bull  and  female  at  a  National  Sale  in  Chicago. 

EDWARD  H.  RAWLS 

MORRIS,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Morris  59F21 

ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

BfST  blood  lines  in  u.  s.  a. 

REGISTERED  -  STOCK  -  COWS 
HEIFERS  —  YOUNG  BULLS 
1  Mo.  to  6  Mo.  Old.  SENSIBLE  PRICES. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

WHITEHOUSE,  NEW  JERSEY 

GOATS 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  -J - - 

FARM  RAISED.  A.K.C.  PRICED  REASONABLE. 
MARK  NORTHROP,  R.  D.  2,  ARKP0RT,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents  bom  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Registered  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  the  Healthy, 
Affectionate,  intelligent  kind.  JUST-A-GLEN 
COLLIE  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  WELLSVILLE,  PA. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.K.C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
$25  Up.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


■ -  BEAGLES  —  ALSO  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRiA,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  3  months  old,  excellent 
ratters.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Good,  young,  live  wild,  red  foxes.  Write 

IRVIN  ULRICH,  58  MOON  ST.,  M0HNT0N,  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED:  RANCHING  for  25  MARES  and  ONE 
STALLION  for  FIVE  YEARS:  WILL  GIVE  the 
MARES  and  STlALLION  for  THIS  PRIVILEGE. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


_  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD..  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS  — - — 

On  greens.  Lawn  clippings.  Need  no  grain.  Five 
months  old  $2.25  pair;  $3.00  trio;  $4.00  for  Five. 
JONAS  PETERSHEIM,  R.  2,  OAKLAND,  MD. 


Largest  New  England  Breeder  of  Registered  and  Grade 
Shetland  Ponies.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  Warner,  N.  H. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/j  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  “names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AG0R,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.Y. 
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Home-Freeze 


HCt  wfiGHT 


Cane  Sag3' 
GraiuiJ®^ 


Yo«*slg?r  h 


Pure 


fyO/n/ffO-Pmi  means: 

f.  ENERGY 

2.  SWEETNESS 

3.  MORE  FOOD  FLAVOR 

4.  CLEANLINESS 

5.  FULL  VALUE 

It’s  100%  Pure  CANE  Sugar! 

Gives  complete  instructions  on  home-freezing  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Varieties  to  use,  quantities,  time  charts.  24  pages — full 
color.  Mail  coupon  today! 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

Dept.  1 1 0 

120  Wall  Street 

New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  your  Home-Freeze  Recipe  Book— free! 

Name . . . 

Address . . 

City . Zone . 


.State. 


SERVES 3\ 


less 

than 


per  serving 


Qort°?'s 


Ready- 

Codfish 


,es 


i  -  net  wtc 


and  FRY 


a?rs  vtucious 

,rnSdWH0LBS0MB 


WHITE  HEAVY  PARACHUTE  NYLON  OR  PURE 
SILK  for  Blouses,  Slips.  Dresses,  etc.  Brand  New. 
SIX  PARACHUTE  PANELS  (16  sq.  yards):  $4.95. 
Free  instruction  Patterns  included.  WHOLE  NYLON 
OR  SILK  PARACHUTES  (over  65  sq.  yards)  with 
5060  feet  of  nylon  crochet  cord:  $15.95.  If  C.O.D.  send 
$1.00  deposit.  AMERICAN  AGENCY 

799- R  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
l'/2  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 


May  21,  1949 


These  Are  Needed  to  Make  a  Home 

Four  strong  walls,  a  roof  and  a  floor,  windows  for  light,  and  an  open  door 
That  friends  come  through,  and  a  rocking  chair  where  they  may  tarry  with 
time  to  spare; 

A  heart  that  loves  the  simple  things,  a  mind  that  is  patient  with  broken 
things; 

A  spirit,  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  that  welcomes  Winter  or  Summer  sod; 
Then  a  broom  that  sweeps  and  a  kettle  that  sings, 

A  shelf  of  books  to  give  us  wings, 

All  these  make  a  home  as  God  meant  it  to  be, 

A  place  of  peace  for  you  and  for  me. 

New  York  .  —  Eva  Teal 


Three  Pet  Owls  in  Our 
“  Bird  Hospital  ” 

“Has  anyone  ever  had  a  pet  owl, 
I  wonder?”.  We  can  say  yes  to  that 
question  asked  by  Mother  Bee  in 
“The  Little  Brown  House”  column. 
So  I  venture  to  tell  about  three 
screech  owls  in  our  home. 

Since  1930,  we  have  been  caring 
for  wild  birds  that  have  fallen  from 
the  nest,  or  in  some  way  have  been 
unable  to  care  for  themselves,  until 
our  home  has  become  known  as  the 
“Bird  Hospital.”  We  keep  the  birds 
only  until  they  are  able  to  go  free 
safely,  as  there  is  a  very  strict  law 
with  a  heavy  fine  against  caging 
wild  birds.  We  have,  however,  kept 
a  number  of  little  cripples  who  never 
could  be  liberated  and  who  become 
dearly  loved  members  of  our  family. 

During  these  19  years,  three 
screech  owls  have  been  among  our 
pet  patients,  two  babies  and  one 
adult. 

Our  third  screech  owl  became  a 
pet  indeed.  He  was  brought  on  May 
20th  of  last  year — a  baby,  but  in  his 
gray  phase — lost  and  frightened  and 
helpless.  At  first  he  resented  our 
attention,  fluffing  up  his  feathers  and 
digging  sharp  little  needle  claws  into 
my  hand.  But  gradually  became  very 
gentle.  After  the  cream  feeding, 
meal  worms  became  his  sole  diet,  and 
these  we  had  to  buy  at  a  pet  shop 
in  Philadelphia. 

Living  in  a  good  sized  cage  on  the 
porch  during  the  day,  at  night  he  was 
allowed  to  fly  about  in  the  laundry, 
where  he  would  not  break  his  wings. 
By  the  second  week  in  June  he  be¬ 
gan  his  first  hooting,  nothing  but  a 
whisper,  and  we  decided  we  ought 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  fly  away. 
Next  day,  therefore,  we  took  our  owl 
to  the  Park;  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
to  go  far  from  us.  When  the  wild 
birds  flew  toward  him  in  resentment, 
he  showed  no  sign  of  resistence.  He 
was  still  too  young  to  start  out  in 
the  world  alone. 

Before  long,  our  pet  owl  learned 
to  eat  meat.  He  would  take  it  in  his 


Photo:  H.  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Maine 
Apple  blossoms  in  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  arrangement. 


Owls  make  good  sitters  for  portraits. 
This  screech  owl  was  a  house  pet 
from  babyhood  until  mature  enough 
to  care  for  itself  ■ and  be  freed. 

claws,  tear  it  apart  with  his  beak, 
and  then  eat  it  up.  This  made  us 
feel  we  ought  again  to  try  to  give 
him  his  natural  liberty.  On  July  19, 
we  took  him  to  the  Park  as  evening 
was  coming  on.  Although  he  knew  he 
was  free,  he  made  no  effort  for  some 
time  to  leave  us.  At  last,  he  flew  to 
my  shoulder,  then  to  a  tree,  and 
there  we  left  him. 

Fate  still  decreed  his  return  to  us. 
The  next  day  he  was  found  on  the 
ground  with  an  injured  foot,  and  we 
nursed  him  again  at  home  until  he 
was  entirely  well.  By  July  23,  he 
seemed  now  a  mature  owl.  It  was 
hard  for  us  to  part  with  him  in  the 
Park;  he  too  seemed  loath  to  take 
his  freedom.  But  before  Jong  he  flew 
off  to  quite  a  distance,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  our  view,  never  to 
return.  The  picture  you  see  of  him 
on  this  page  was  taken  just  before 
his  final  liberation. 

Ella  S.  Roberts 


Cut  Flowers  Kept  Fresh 

First  let  us  talk  about  the  poppy 
which  is  supposed  to  be  useless  for 
cutting.  If  the  end  of  each  blossom 
stalk  is  held  over  the  flame  of  a 
match  until' thoroughly  charred,  and 
then  placed  in  water,  the  poppies  will 
last  for  several  days. 

Sweet  peas  will  retain  their  color 
if  they  are  cut  while  the  dew  is  on 
them. 

Roses  should  be  gathered  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  has  reached 
them.  Roses,  in  the  bud  stage,  should 
be  allowed  to  develop  to  the  point  of 
opening.  Place  the  cut  buds  in  the 
refrigerator  for  half  an  hour;  then 
arrange  them  in  fresh  water. 

Morning  glories  should  be  picked 
early  in  the  morning,  and  put  away 
in  water  in  a  very  dark  place.  Later, 
when  taken  into  the  sunlight,  they 
will  open  gradually  in  the  room. 

Gladioli  should  be  cut  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  laid  in  the  sun  for  10 
minutes.  This  “softens”  them.  Then 
place  them  in  water  for  display  in¬ 
doors. 

Dahlias  should  have  the  leaves  re¬ 
moved  when  cut.  Place  the  stems  in 
hot  water  for  10  minutes  and  keep 
them  in  the  dark  for  a  few  hours, 
before  arranging  in  vases.  They  will 
keep  fresh  for  several  days  with  this 
treatment.  l.  m.  w. 
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Three  Ways  to  Put  Up  Strawberries 


Rows  of  preserved  fruits  are  just 
as  beautiful  as  any  jewelry  display. 
Clear,  spaskflng  jellifes  are  gems  of 
color  to  flhe  farm  wife  and  her 
family. 

I  find  when  making  strawberry 
jelly  that  the  use  «f  a  commercial 
liquid  peetin  is  the  easiest,  surest, 
most  economical  way.  But,  whether 
I  use  the  pectin  or  the  old-fashioned 
method,  the  following  preparation  for 
strawberry  jelly  gives  me  results  that 
I  never  got  before.  It  saves  time,  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

Strawberry  Jelly 

Put  five  quarts  of  washed,  hulled, 
uncrushed  berries  into  an  agate  or 
enameled  kettle.  Mix  %  cup  of  sugar 
with  fruit  (no  water  is  added).  Cover 
kettle  and  heat  very  gently  until 
juice  starts  to  flow.  Then  bring  just 
to  the  simmering  point.  You  are  now 
ready  to  extract  the  juice.  Even 
though  I  use  two  strainings,  it  saves 
time  in  the  end. 

First  pour  your  simmered  fruit  into 
an  enamel  colander,  to  separate  the 
berries  from  the  juice.  Now,  with  just 
this  juice  to  strain  through  cloth,  the 
process  is  fast.  Use  a  double  layer  of 
cheesecloth  held  in  a  sieve  or 
colander  (do  not  let  cloth  touch 
bottom  of  strainer).  Then  pour  the 
juice  through  the  cheesecloth,  and 
let  it  stand  only  long  enough  for 
the  juice  to  run  through. 

There  you  have  your  juice  for 
strawberry  jelly  to  use  according  to 
your  own  recipe  —  either  taking 
equal  parts  of  sugar  and  juice  for 
the  older  mettiod  of  boiling  until  it 
jells,  or  following  directions  for  com¬ 
mercial  pectin  found  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.  I  always  add  juice  of  one 
lemon  before  I  add  the  pectin. 

Do  not  let  this  juice  stand  after  or 
between,  the  strainings;  make  up  the 
jelly  right  away.  The  berries  and  any 
juice  left  over  can  be  used  for  jam 
or  in  cooking.  Pour  jelly  into  hot 
sterilized  glasses.  When  it  is  cool, 
pour  on  a  thin  layer  of  melted  paraf¬ 
fin.  When  this  is  cool,  add  a  second 
thin  layer.  Two  layers  are  safer  than 
one;  about  Vi  inch  total  thickness. 
Store  glasses,  when  thoroughly 
cooled,  in  a  dry,  cool,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place. 

Strawberry  Jam 

Here  is  a  delicious  jam,  not  too 


sweet  and  of  fine  fruit  flavor.  Never 
let  the  jarn  scorch  in  the  cooking, 
and  never  make  the  jam  when  you 
are  in  a  hurry.  The  recipe  is  simple 
to  follow,  but  you  must  “tend  it 
lovingly.”  The  results  are  worth  the 
care. 

Ingredients:  Four  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries;  3  pounds  of  sugar;  2  to  3 
tablespoons  of  lemon  juice.  Hull  the 
berries,  wash,  drain  and  pick  out  the 
largest  ones;  or  wash  berries  before 
removing  hulls  to  save  those  drops 
of  juice.  Now  take  one  quart  of  the 
smallest  berries,  crush  them,  and  add 
all  the  sugar.  Cook  this  rapidly  in  an 
enameled  saucepan;  stir  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  a  thick  syrup 
formed.  Then  add  the  remainder  of 
the  fruit  and  continue  cooking  rapid¬ 
ly.  Stir  frequently  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Be  gentle  about  this,  so  as  not 
to  crush  fruit,  for  your  larger  berries 
will  then  stay  attractive  and  tasty. 
Cook  30  minutes- or  until  fairly  thick; 
then  add  lemon  juice. 

Pour  jam  into  hot  sterilized  jars, 
seal,  and  store  in  a  cool  place.  I  use 
pint  jars,  as  for  canning. 

Strawberries  Canned 

Use  only  perfect  fruit  for  canning 
strawberries  whole.  Those  not  quite 
perfect  can  be  trimmed  and  used  in 
puddings,  etc. 

Wash  and  hull  berries.  Cook  them 
gently  in  an  enamel  kettle  for  about 
15  minutes,  using  1  cup  of  sugar  and 
2  tablespoons  of  water  for  each  quart 
of  berries.  Now  set  berries  in  a  safe 
place  to  cool,  and  to  remain  several 
hours  or  overnight,  in  a  covered 
kettle. 

In  the  morning  pack  the  cold, 
cooked  berries  into  hot,  freshly 
sterilized  jars.  Adjust  rubber  rings 
and  partially  seal  the  covers  on.  Cook 
8  minutes  in  water  bath  after  water 
starts  to  boil.  With  a  pressure  cooker, 
follow  directions  that  come  with  your 
particular  cooker.  Remove  jars  and 
seal;  invert  them  while  cooling.  When 
cold,  wrap  jars  with  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  color  bleaching  of  the  berries. 
Store  on  a  firm,  strong  shelf  in  a  dry, 
cool  cellar. 

Vary  the  amount  of  sugar  to  please 
your  family;  we  _  do  not  like  our 
things  too  sweet.  Also,  just  the  small¬ 
est  pinch  of  salt,  added  to  berries  in 
each  jar  before  canning,  is  a  good 
idea,  I  find.  w.  n.  h. 


Try  a  Spring  Marmalade 

Strawberries,  rhubarb  and 
shredded  pineapple  make  a  delicious 
marmalade  that  requires  less  sugar 
because  of  the  pineapple’s  supply  of 
natural  sweetening. 

Ingredients  are:  Four  cups  straw¬ 
berries;  3  cups  chopped  rhubarb;  2 
cups  shredded  pineapple;  5  cups 
sugar.  Cook  pineapple  for  10  minutes 
in  its  own  juice.  Cook  strawberries 
and  rhubarb  with  pineapple  for  an¬ 
other  10  minutes.  Add  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally  and  simmer  this  mixture  slowly, 
carefully  stirring  all  the  while  to 
prevent  sticking  and  scorching.  One 
spot  of  scorch  spoils  the  flavor.  (Do 
not  lay  all  your  weight  on  the  spoon 
—  you  do  not  need  to  scrape  the 
enamel  —  but  do  touch  the  bottom 
of  kettle  as  you  stir.)  When  at  proper 
marmalade  consistency,  a  sample  set 
to  cool  will  get  firm,  yet  be  thin 
enough  to  spread  well. 

Pour  the  jam  while  hot  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars;  cover  with  two  thin 
layers  of  paraffin,  each  about  Vs  of 
an  inch  thick,  letting  the  first  layer 
cool  and  harden  before  adding  the 
second.  Here  is  a  jam  that  is  a  treat 
all  Winter  for  toast,  biscuits,  waffles, 
on  cakes,  or  in  the  lunch  box. 

Won’t  some  of  you  who  use  my 
recipes,  signed  W.  N.  H.,  write  and 
tell  me  how  they  turned  out?  w.  n.  h. 


Saving  Feed  Bag  String 

Every  farm  uses  feeds,  and  almost 
all  feeds  are  packed  in  bags  with 
special  lock-stitched  string.  When 
this  string  is  taken  out,  it  is  often 
thrown  away.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  haven’t  even  the  yarns  to 
darn  their  clothes,  and  our  group  is 
trying  to  supply  this  need.  We  save 
and  collect  and  roll  up  these  feed 
bag  strings  to  mail  to  various  corners 
of  the  earth,  where  they  are  helping 
a  great  'deal. 

Thus  not  even  a  piece  of  string 
need  be  thrown  away.  Remember,  as 
in  the  old  legend,  it  was  the  extra 
piece  of  cord  that  strung  the  bow  for 
the  second  try.  when  the  first  cord 
broke,  and  saved  the  day.  k.  h. 


Cold  Crackling  Soap 

In  a  large  iron  or  enamel  container, 
dissolve  a  can  of  lye  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Add  four  pounds  of  cracklings, 
stir  daily  for  10  days.  Add  one-half 
gallon  of  water,  and  boil  for  20 
minutes.  Pour  this  liquid  soap  into 
molds,  or  let  cool  in  the  kettle  and 
cut  when  firm.  Do  not  use  an  alumi¬ 
num  kettle  and  be  sure  to  keep  the 
lye  mixture  out  of  reach  of  children 
at  all  times. 

This  recipe  is  for  home-pressed 
cracklings.  If  your  butcher  uses 
power  equipment,  use  up  to  five 
pounds  of  cracklings.  I  often  add  one 
cup  of  borax,  when  the  soap  is 
cooking.  R.  A.  s. 


Save  all  sugar  and  flour  sacks  and 
bleach  them.  I  soak  them  overnight 
in  kerosene,  and  then  wash  them  in 
the  usual  way.  After  this  is  done,  cut 
them  into  small  squares  and  hem, 
and  you  have  hankies  for  the  small 
children.  It  doesn’t  matter  so  much 
if  they  are  lost.  They  make  fine 
towels — from  the  larger  sacks,  l.p.b. 


FOR  in 

(WHO  BAKE  At  HOME ) 


What  makes  women  happy 


ANP  BAKES  LIGHT 
eveey  TIME 


ALL  PURE 
YEAST  — 
NO  FILLER 
TO  SLOW 
IT  POWN 


YES  BECAUSE  IT'S 

EXTRA-ACTIVE  J 


HEY!  Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
No  refrigeration  needed — it’s 
always  ready  to  use. 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer  r 

FLEISCHMANNS  YEAST 


WOOL  WANTED 

Have  your  WOOL  manufactured  into 
BLANKETS,  COMFORT  BATTING,  ETC. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


RAH. ft  RIITTftNS  300  or  mor®  PIastis 

O -A vj  \J  DU  1  IVrilO  buttons.  Assorted  colors, 
patterns,  sized  from  %-inch  up.  Plenty  of  sets. 
BELT  BUCKLE  INCLUDED.  $1.00  Postpaid. 
C.  O.  D.  plus  fees.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

MARWOOD,  BOX  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Which  got 
re-decorated  last 


'  '  ' 


...her  living-room,  or  yours? 

Of  course,  the  farm  comes  first.  But  it  costs  so  Tittle  to  re-decorate  your  own 
living-room,  with  Clara  Dudley’s  help.  Send  25^  for  her  new  color-idea 
book,  “Colorama,”  to  Clara  Dudley,  Color-Scheme  Consultant,  Dept.  RN-9, 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Company,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


Alexander  Smith 


FLOOR-PLAN  RUGS 


BROADLOOM  CARPETS 
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WATTS  de  Luxe  OUTSIDE  Snow-White  Paint 
of  proven  quality  unusually  low  price.Formula 
contains  lead,  zinc,  titanium  pigments,  oils, 
dryers,  mineral  spirits  and  a  MILDEW  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE.  Sold  only  on  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Won’t  peel,  rub  off,  wash  off 
or  turn  yellow.  Watts  Outside  White  flows  on 
satin-smooth,  covers  well,  brushes  freely.  Covers 
wood,  plaster,  brick,  concrete  or  cinder  block. 

Try  sample  — -  50c,  post  paid. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
order  direct  from  nearest  office. 

WATTS  PAINT  CO. 

16  Woodland  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  O. 
IBGansevoortSt.New  York,  N.  Y. 
1430  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 
3007  Kirkman  St.  Lake  Charles,  La. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  6  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
—one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter  s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33*!  today. 
You’ll* be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


I  CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  Etc. 

I  Your  members  simply 


It's  easy!  EARN 

$mn  papii 


sell,  to  locol  merchonts 
who  gladly  cooperate, 
advertising  space  on  the 
top  of  the  tobies.  YOU 
KEEP  ‘100  of  the  money 
you  collect.  I  send  you 
the  2d  tobies.  No  risk- 
nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
shipping  charges.  SIX 
'different  plans-CASH 
and  tables  or  CHAIRS 
and  tobies.  Write  to 

F.W.  MATHERS 
Ephraim,  N,  J. 


Plus  24 
Wood 
Card 
Tables 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  IN  QUANTITY! 
6  ORDER  LONG-TERM 
J  SUPPLY  OF  THE 

WONDER  GRANULATED  SOAP 

nm-rn 

i*  r  t  The  Granulated  Seap  at  1000  Uses 

IN  GIANT-SIZE 
'$&)  25  LB.  CONTAINER 

V  NO  BETTER  GRANULATED  SOAP  MAOE 


Compiri!  S 
•mount  of  hifhly 


In  Indlvklwal  _ 
ton*  would  CO*t  you 
much,  much  morol 
Wwnda  Sod*  I*  m  flu# 


/  vortiftod  granulated  *  H  U 

lam  In  Individual  rar. 


3 


POST 
PAID 

or  SO  lb.  cMtalwr . MS 

<fo«ern  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

,S0®7 


A  Good  Pedigree  Needs 

A  GOOD  FOOD! 

V 


DOG  FOOD 


Helps  develop  the  best  traits  of  your  dog’s  in¬ 
heritance. 

What’s  more,  Beacon  Dog  Food  helps  to  put 
your  dogs  in  top  condition  ...  for  work,  shows  or 
field  trials. 

Contains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals 
now  known  to  be  essential  for  healthy  bodies 
strong  muscles  - . .  and  fine  glossy  coats. 

Beacon  Dog  Food  (meal  or  pellets) 
does  not  require  supplements.  It’s 
easy  to  feed  . .  .  and  economical. 

Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form 
at  all  authorized  Beacon  Dealers. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


BOOKS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used, 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  O.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SHIRTS  Expertly  tailored  of 


fine 

Sanforized  broadcloth,  227 
threads  per  square  inch.  Regular  collar  attached, 
pocket,  full  cut.  New  low  price  3  for  $8.75.  6  for 
$17.00,  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Plantation  Shirt  Co.,  Box  414,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43 -C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT.  TREMENDOUS  DE¬ 
MAND.  MARKETING  SERVICES.  WHITE  MISSION 
HILL  GARDENS,  BOX  224,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


"Wellworth”  Sensational  Offer)  Reg.  $60.50 

WESTINGH0USE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


plus  pressure  tank,  air  gauge, 
chuck,  20  ft.  hose,  pop  valve, 
fittings  as  shown. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  OF  6  ITEMS  ONLY 

IDEAL  for  HOME  •  FARM  *  FACTORY 

Wherever  Compressed  Air  Is  Needed 

A  fortunate  purchase  from  the  Government 
enables  us  to  offer  you  this  amazing  buy  at 
a  small  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  leading  mail  order  houses. 

Ail  brand  new.  You  get  the  westinchouse 
compressor  and  all  of  the  accessories  shown 
for  Only  $31.50.  Shipping  wt.  50  lbs.  De¬ 
signed  for  automotive  truck  or  tractor  mount¬ 
ing.  Can  be  run  off  fan  belt  or  power  take¬ 
off,  or  mounted  horizontally.  Comes  with 
automatic  clutch.  Can  be  installed  for  use 
on  farm  trucks,  jeeps,  tractors,  tire  or  ga¬ 
rage  service  trucks,  contractor  or  road  build¬ 
ing  machinery,  pneumatic  devices,  etc.  Can 
be  operated  with  Vh  H.P.  or  more  electric 
motor  or  equivalent  portable  gas  engine.  Re¬ 
placement  parts  available. 

Compressor  separately  $21.50 
Equipment  less  compressor,  $12.50 

Price  F.O.B.  Chicago.  Sold  on  money  back  1 
guarantee.  Send  check  or  money  order  today* 
Prompt  shipment.  Cataloo  free. 

WELLWORTH  TRADING  CO. 


Model  T-t 
Brand 
New!/ 


Piston  Type, 

2-cvlinder.  2 
Inch  bore, 

1 1/2"  Stroke  Ball 
Bearing  AUTOMAT¬ 
IC  CLUTCH.  OIL  FREE 
AIR.  3.27  C.F.M.  at  GOO  R.P.M. 
G.  54  at  1200.  SuKRested  oper¬ 
ating  pressure  7  5  P.S.I.  DI¬ 
MENSIONS:  9"  wide.  117/*" 
hitrh.  6  V*"  deep.  WL  26  lbs. 

TANK  and  ACCESSORIES 

12"  x  24"  6tainlcss  steel  tank 
suitable  for  150  lb.  pressure. 
Two  1/1"  openings.  Air  trauge, 
pop  valve,  air  chuck,  20  ft. 
hose  and  fittings  as  shown. 


1831  S.  STATE  ST.,  Dept 48 
CHICAGO  16,  ILL. 


This  low  price  Is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of 
manufacturer  and  of 
leading  mail  order 
houses. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  have  had  some  beautiful 
Spring  weather,  some  of  it  so  early- 
last  month  that  it  was  a  temptation 
to  rush  the  season  and  plant  long  be¬ 
fore  it  was  safe.  When  the  birds  sing 
lustily  (larger  numbers  than  usual 
this  year),  the  grass  green  and  buds 
bursting  into  flower,  it  acts  on  the 
mind  until  we  fairly  ache  to  dig  and 
delve. 

We  had  a  wonderful  clean-up  in 
the  flower  garden  and  a  friend  has 
some  of  the  suckers  from  my  beloved 
shrubs.  Hugonis  rose  has  been  added 
to  the  rose  border  and  an  old  “black” 
rose,  perhaps  a  Captain  Williams,  is 
now  among  the  old  ones.  Hepaticas 
have  come  to  live  with  me  once  more. 
As  they  usually  grow  near  big  maples 
in  the  sugar  orchard,  I  planted  them 
in  similar  soil  near  the  house. 

As  for  the  sugar  season,  reports 
have  it  that  Vermont  has  had  about 
a  60  per  cent  yield.  One  sugar  maker 
thinks  the  price  for  syrup  by  the 
gallon  should  be  about  the  same  as 
a  day’s  wages  for  a  man.  In  looking 
over  records,  he  said  this  was  borne 
out  for  a  number  of  years.  Errol  put 
out  eight  buckets  and  Elsie  had  a 
great  time,  her  first  experience,  mak¬ 
ing  syrup  and  a  bit  of  sugar. 

Another  venture  of  mine  is  adding 
to  the  rock  garden  seeds  of  Euphorbia 
uxyrsinites,  one  of  my  favorites,  a 
dainty  little  evergreen  with  gray- 
green  leaves,  and  the  usual  flowers 
in  yellow,  followed  by  attractive  seed 
heads.  Starting  some  Alpine  plants 
from  seed  is  exciting:  Anemone  varie¬ 
ties,  Sempervivum  and  Trollius.  Wish 
me  success.  The  largest  garden  in 
New  England,  devoted  exclusively  to 
peonies  is  in  our  town,  Jamaica. 
Thousands  of  them  in  bloom  make 
a  beautiful  sight. 

A  new  venture  for  our  neighbors 
is  raising  rabbits  for  meat.  Errol  has 
one,  but  more  as  a  pet.  Some  are 
white  New  Zealands,  quite  a  heavy 
meat  breed.  However,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  news  for  us  is  grand-baby 
Susan  who  will  be  about  two  months 
old  when  this  is  read.  Girls  are  a 
rarity  in  our  family.  Mother  Bee 
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Success  With  Gardenias 

At  first  my  success  was  not  all  I 
would  have  it  be.  The  plant  lived 
and  grew,  but  did  not  flourish.  So  I 
sought  information  and  learned  that 
gardenias  like  a  combination  of  sandy 
but  rich  sod  loam,  kept  moist  but 
not  wet.  The  big  secret  —  and  the 
one  I  give  all  credit  to  for  success — 
is  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  each  day. 
This  plant  especially  breathes 
through  its  leaves,  and  does  well  for 
me  by  daily  sprinkling.  I  set  the  pots 
right  into  the  sink  and  use  my  clothes 
sprinkler  on  the  leaves.  Then  I  dry 
the  pots  and  put  them  back  in  their 
warm  sunny  livingroom  which  is 
the  atmosphere  they  like  best.  This 
beautiful  waxy  white  flower  with  its 
glossy  leaves  is  my  finest  house  plant. 

With  rooting  a  gardenia  slip  I  no 
longer  have  trouble.  Just  take  a  large 
pot,  fill  it  one- third  full  of  the  soil 
mixture  that  I  have  described,  and 
work  in  bonemeal  and  anyone  of  the 
house  plant  foods.  Cover  the  soil  with 
an  inch  of  pure  sand.  Into  the  inch 
of  sand  set  the  slips;  use  only  the 
newest  growth  as  it  roots  fastest  and 
easiest.  Then  put  a  pane  of  glass  over 
the  top  of  the  pot  to  form  a  little 
hothouse.  Keep  the  sand  just  moist 
at  all  times.  If  the  glass  steams  up, 
leave  a  crack  to  let  air  in.  When 
plants  have  taken  root,  the  glass  can 
be  removed  when  plants  reach  up. 

That  is  all  I  do,  and  I  have  lovely 
gardenias.  E.  D.  B. 


Has  This  Occurred  to  You? 

Though  Mother’s  Day  has  come 
and  gone,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an¬ 
other  occasion  in  the  life  of  each  one 
of  us  when  the  mother  in  a  family 
can  well  be  honored  in  a  lovely  and 
personal  way.  I  do  not  mean  on  her 
own  birthday,  but  on  the  birthday  of 
each  of  her  children.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  followed  and  enjoyed. 

If  such  an  idea  has  never  occurred 
to  you,  try  it  and  see  how  touched 
and  pleased  your  mother  will  be  that 
you  should  present  her  with  a  little 
remembrance  on  the  day  she  well 
remembers  as  that  on  which  she  first 
held  you  in  her  arms.  c.  T.  w. 


How  to  Be  Attractive  This  Summer 


2400  —  BASQUE  BODICE  BOLERO  dress  with  curving  Summer  neckline,  brief  sleeves 
and  bustle  bow.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  dress  4 y$  yds.  35-in.;  bolero  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  16c. 

2547  —  COMPLETE  CASUAL  DRESS  buttoned  all  the  way  from  convertible  collar  to 
new  flared  hem.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-507  —  FLORAL  SPRAYS  to  embroider  in  dainty  colors,  on  pillow  cases  or  towels. 
Warm  iron  transfer  pattern  with  8  motifs  from  1*4x10  to  214x15  inches.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  11c. 

E-856  —  PANSY  BLOOM  for  the  fine  lace  chair  set  for  Summer  crochet  work.  Headrest 
15  by  18  inches,  arm  rest,  8  by  12  *4  inches.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

2522  —  PLAYSUIT  PERFECTION  in  one  piece,  also  it  can  have  a  front  buttoned  frock 
made  to  match,  all  from  the  same  pattern.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  and  10.  Size  8  dress,  2*/2  yds.  35-in.; 
playsuit  114  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

NEW  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  1948-49  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16;  2c  tax  over  67c.)' 
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There’s  a  Quonset  that’s  right  for  every 
farm  purpose.  You  can  use  it  for  livestock 
shelter,  poultry  housing  or  grain  storage. 
You  can  build  it  big  or  small  .  .  .  make  it  as 
attractive  as  you  like.  And,  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  speed  of  erection,  you  can 
have  your  Quonset  in  use  weeks  before  any 
other  type  of  building. 

Whatever  your  farm  building  needs,  you 
can  meet  them  better— meet  them  faster  and 
at  less  cost  with  a  new  and  improved  1949 
Quonset.  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer  to¬ 
day,  or  write  direct  for  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  additional  information. 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Efficient,  versatile  Stran-Steel  Quonsets  are 
made  to  order  for  farm  implement  and 
machinery  shelter! 

Stran-Steel  Quonsets  are  all-steel,  fire-re¬ 
sistant  and  rot-proof.  Their  clear  span  con¬ 
struction  means  that  every  last  inch  of  floor 
space  can  be  utilized.  And  the  flexibility  of 
design  afforded  by  nailable  Stran-Steel 
framing  permits  wide  latitude  in  door  and 
window  arrangements. 


ox  nrovides 

This  Quonset  24  p 
housing  for  sheep. 


For  painting  old  or  new  Quonsets,  use 
Quon-Kote,  the  one-coat  paint  developed 
especially  for  Quonsets  by  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  It’s  long-lasting,  economical, 
easy  to  apply. 


Quonset  Multiple  adaptation  for 
W.  E.  Wright  turkey  farm,  Elma, 
Iowa,  has  elaborate  ventilating 
and  radiant  heating  system. 


A  Quonset  40’s  efficient  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  is  ideally  suited  for  grain  storage,  as 
you  can  see  in  this  application. 


Stran-Steel  and  Quonset 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Baker  Steel  Products,  Inc.  Casazza  Steel  Bldg.,  Inc. 
Dryden  -  2  Park  Avenue 

Albany 

Genesee  Standard  Bldgs.,  Inc.  Island  Dock  Inc. 

76  Franklin  Kingston 

Batavia 


Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc.  Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Inc. 
1040  Caton  Avenue  29  Clinton 

Elmira  Plattsburgh 

Morse  Construction  Co.  Neal  O’Brien  Lumber  Co. 

Kirkland  Ave.  123  West  First 

Clinton  Oswego 

Salhoff  Steel  Bldg.  Corp. 

71  Water  Street 
Fredonia 


Eureka  Shipbuilding  Corp.  August  Feine  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Newburgh,  140-152  Terrace 

Buffalo 

Northern  Steel  Bldgs.,  Inc.  George  M.  Owens  &  Son 
1039  Water  Street  Bronson  St.  on  Erie  R.  R. 

Watertown  Painted  Post 

Shelp  &  Warner  Syracuse  Steel  Bldgs.  Corp. 

24  River  Street  Jamesville 

Amsterdam 


The  I.  L.  Richer  Co.,  Inc.  Rochester  Steel  Products  Co. 

New  Berlin  1945  East  Avenue 

Rochester 


Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


Willson  &  Eaton  Company 
Mechanic  Street 
Amenia 
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EGG  PRODUCTION 

How  to  get  it?— BUY  BETTER  BREEDING- 
BUY  WARREN  REDS.  Want  proof  of  the  high 
egg  production  that  is  bred  into  V\  ARREN  Chicks  i 
Just  look  at  the  records. 

Reports  From  Current  Contests 

STORRS,  CONN.,  23rd  week— HIGH  PEN  ALL 
BREEDS:  1890  eggs— 2036  points.  2nd  HIGH 
PEN  ATiT,  BREEDS:  1860  eggs— 1996  points. 
FARMING  DALE,  5th  month— 1st  R.I.B..  PEN: 

1396  eggs— 1501  points. 

WESTERN  N.  Y.,  5th  month— 2nd  R.I.R.  PEN: 
1695  eggs — 1769.05  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Maas. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


E 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 
or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


Teatfteft&Md  7nhm 


BOX  R. 
Sudbury.  Mass. 


WHimitOCK 


I 


PER  10 
Sum  me 
Prices 


BABY  AA 

CHICKS 

SPECIAl  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  Chicks  in¬ 
herit  4  to  5  weeks’  immunity  to  Newcastle,  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WESPECIALIZE  ONEBREED.ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

L.  SONS.  INC. 


CHAMBCRU# 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chick9  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They've  been 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
order  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  W.  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


*  BARRED 

ROCKS 


Parks 

Big  Birds.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Highest  producing  heavy 
breed  in  Penna.  R.O.P. 

Records  to  349.  Raised 

on  mountainside  ranges.  .. _ 

Full  of  vigor.  Catalog.  <7*  OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona.  pa. 


"r  a  n  g  Y  "sh  V L  t"e"  r’s"! 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $32.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ! 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  ■ 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  ■ 
from  less  feed.  Hundreds  in  1 
use  (Shipped  in  flat  sections).  I 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  | 
Or,  write  for  FREE  circular,  g 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Warren,  O.  g 


FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 
O.  V.  DOELL.  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Broilers  and  Roasters 

Figures  released  by  hatcherymen 
indicate  that  many  more  chicks  were 
being  hatched  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  than  last.  Several 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this 
approximate  50  per  cent  increase.  A 
20-30  per  cent  decline  in  the  price 
of  feed  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  factors.  The  relatively 
high  .and  fairly  stable  prices  that 
have  prevailed  for  dressed  poultry 
the  past  few  years  is  another.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  terribly  severe  weather  when, 
judging  from  newspaper  and  radio 
accounts,  our  beef  and  mutton  supply 
seemed  endangered,*  many  people 
probably  placed  orders  for  chicks  or 
increased  their  orders,  figuring  there 
would  be  a  need  for  poultry  to 
supplement  the  curtailed  meat 
supply.  Many  such  individual  factors 
undoubtedly  entered  into  the  picture. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  poultry  meat. 

With  the  return  to  a  buyer’s 
market  the  poultryman  who  is  hoping 
for  a  successful  year  will  find  that 
he  must  exercise  all  the  ingenuity  he 
possesses  in  raising  his  birds  to  broil¬ 
er,  capon  or  roasting  stage,  in  dress¬ 
ing  his  product  and  marketing  it. 
This  year  a  small  increase  in  mor¬ 
tality  may  easily  mean  the  difference 
between  a  small  profit  and  a  loss. 
Inferior  and  poorly  dressed  birds  will 
undoubtedly  sell  below  the  superior, 
well-dressed  product. 

Coccidiosis  Now  Controlled 

Coccidiosis,  that  used  to  cause 
heavy  losses  in  the  broiler  industry 
and  was  combated  by  use  of  epsom 
salts,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  molasses 
and  various  other  obsolete  methods, 
can  now  easily  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  sulfaguanadine  or  the  newer 
preventive  drug,  sulfaquinoxaline. 
Either  of  these  drugs  is  now  available 
already  mixed  in  the  mashes.  Late 
hatched  chicks  suffered  considerable 
losses  in  the  Northeast  last  year  from 
epidemic  tremors,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  severe  outbreaks  so  far 
this  year.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  poultryman  should  use  all  sani¬ 
tary  precautions,  disinfect  water 
fountains,  keep  down  flies,  promptly 
dispose  of  dead  chicks  and  promote 
the  general  good  health  of  his  flock. 

High-Energy  Mashes 

Poultrymen  who  have  used  the 
high-energy  mashes  report  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  broiler  raiser  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  profitable  to  use  this 
slightly  more  expensive  feed.  Ac¬ 
celerated  growth  and  early  market¬ 
ing  of  broilers  are  essential  for  a 
profit  in  the  business;  high-energy 
mashes  seem  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  considerably  less 
waste  of  grain  when  it  is  fed  in 
pelleted  form,  and  I  think  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  switch  to  pellets  as  soon 
as  the  birds  are  big  enough  to  eat 
them.  Plenty  of  grit  and  lots  of  water 
are  indispensable  for  good  growth. 
Shade,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
must  be  provided  to  protect  the 
broilers  on  range  during  the  hot 
weather.  This  will  be  especially  true 
if  this  Summer  should  be  as  hot  as 
last  year.  Broilers  raised  indoors 
must  have  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
be  kept  cool.  To  prevent  blisters  or 
deformed  breastbones,  the  use  of 
roosts  is  not  advised.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  in  a  brooder  house  or 
shelter  must  also  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  birds  do  not  crowd 
on  warm  nights,  and  so  prevent  heavy 
losses  from  suffocation. 

If  the  operator  plans  to  carry  his 
broilers  through  to  the  roasting 
stage,  he  must  be  sure  to  provide 
adequate  feeding  space  for  the  birds. 


This  means  not  only  larger  feeders 
(the  growth  of  comb  and  wattles 
prevents  the  bird  from  getting  his 
head  into  small  feeders),  but  more 
feeders  scattered  about  the  range  so 
that  the  more  timid  birds  will  not  go 
hungry.  More  and  larger  water  re¬ 
ceptacles  should  also  be  provided  and 
plenty  of  large,  coarse  grit.  Plenty  of 
roosting  space  in  shelters  or  houses 
must  be  provided,  and  again  roosts 
are  not  advised. 

The  poultryman  who  retails 
dressed  poultry  should  take  particu¬ 
lar  pains  this  year  to  see  that  his 
customers  get  only  well  dressed,  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  birds.  There  is 
little  excuse  for  badly  torn,  over¬ 
scalded  or  bruised  carcasses.  Dressed 
birds,  which  should  be  kept  under 
refrigeration  until  delivered  should 
be  marketed  in  cartons  or  clean 
paper  bags.  T.  Foster 

Vermont 


Hen  Shelters  Add  Profit 

For  many  years  poultry  breeding 
technicians  have  been  attempting  to 
increase  the  persistency  of  laying 
stock.  Even  though  persistency  has 
been  increased  by  several  weeks, 
there  still  exists  a  large  number  of 
poultrymen  who  are  not  attempting 
to  harness  this  increase  in  efficiency 
of  the  laying  hen.  On  many  poultry 
farms  it  is  necessary  to  discard  old 
birds  that  may  be  laying  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  rate  in  order  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  new  pullets.  The  new 
flock  should  be  housed  before  they 
attain  a  five  per  cent  production, 
even  though  the  old  bird's  are  still 
laying  well.  Adoption  of  the  hen 
shelter  offers  a  simple  solution  so 
that  the  new  pullets  may  be  housed 
on  schedule,  and  at  the  same  time 
old  birds  held  as  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  profitably. 

The  hen  shelter  resembles  the 
range  shelter  in  many  respects  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  much  larger.  Most  hen 
shelters  are  24  feet  by  24  feet  and 
sufficiently  high  to  walk  in.  A  shelter 
this  size  will  accommodate  400  layers, 
since  a  yard  is  provided  at  the  rate 
of  five  square  feet  per  bird  to  allow 
sufficient  space.  Perch  space  should 
be  figured  at  the  rate  of  eight  inches 
per  light  breed  and  10  inches  per 
heavy  breed  bird.  Nests  should  be 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  20  per  100 
birds.  If  the  roof  is  extended  18 
inches  to  24  inches  beyond  the  end  of 
the  shelter,  the  nests  may  be  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  shelter;  other¬ 
wise  they  should  be  placed  inside. 
Range  feeders  should  be  used  for 
feed  at  the  rate  of  30  linear  feet  per 
100  birds,  and  automatic  fountains 
for  water. 

Old  birds  should  be  rigidly  culled. 
Only  those  that  are  laying,  or  with 
indications  of  continuing  to  lay, 
should  be  moved  to  the  hen  shelter. 
In  general,  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  old  birds  that  survived  a 
year’s  production  should  be  moved  to 
the  hen  shelter,  and  all  others 
marketed.  Very  early  pullets  are 
ready  for  the  laying  house  the  early 
part  of  July.  Therefore  the  old  birds 
should  be  moved  to  the  hen  shelter 
the  first  of  June  to  provide  sufficient 
time  to  clean  the  laying  house 
thoroughly.  These  birds  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  for  two  or  three  months 
at  a  rate  of  5j)  per  cent  or  better.  As 
soon  as  the  rate  of  production  de¬ 
clines  to  a  point  where  it  no  longer 
pays  the  feed  bill,  they  should  be 
marketed. 

Some  poultrymen  are  increasing 
the  capacity  of  their  plants  by  the 
construction  of  hen  shelters  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $1.00  per  bird.  This  is  an 
easy  method  of  increasing  the  profits 
to  be  made  on  an  egg  farm. 

New  York  H.  W.  Hickish 


These  nice  Red  x  Rock  crossbred  pullets  developed  well  on  rotating  ranges 
last  year  on  the  farm  of  A.  Riser,  near  Southwick,  Hampden  County,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — -explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Poultry  Plucking  Machines 

AND  SCALDING  TANKS 

Also  limited  number  of  reconditioned  machines. 

Ludwig  Rothschi.d,  1671  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  31.  N.  Y.  Tel:  AUdubon  3-7683 
_ _  <6-  _ 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  2  to  12 
weeks  old  Fullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 


Ctuoc\ 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  A  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Bock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 
our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^ZEELAND  Hatchery  POULTS 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon"  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  Immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write— 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 
Weekly  Hatches  Till  August  1st 
SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  TOM  POULTS 

PETER’S  TURKEY  FARM 
East  Taunton,  Massachusetts 

DIAL  4-6541 


PA.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 

BELTSVILLE  WHITE 
TURKEY  POULTS 

The  Premium  Profit  Breed.  Some  dates  still  Open 
for  MAY.  JUNE  and  JULY  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Open  Dates. 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


BELTSVILLE  WHITES  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN, 
U.  S.  APPROVED.  75c  -  80c  Each  Postpaid.  Some 
good  dates  still  available.  Started  Poults,  all  ages. 

MARSTON’S  “TURKEY  LAND,”  HEBRON.  MAINE 


U.S.  CERTIFIED  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
New  Jersey  Buff.  Available  to  May  or  June.  Phone  or 
write  COOPER  HATCHERY,  OlAKWOOD,  OHIO 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT.  Box  R.  Middlecreek.  PA 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 


STARTED  GOSLINGS— Also  STARTED  MUSCOVY 
and  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS,  started  BANTAMS  and 
GUINEA  KEETS. 

HUNI’S  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 

Add  2c  ea„..  for  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING  8.  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklino*  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  :-:  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  AnconaB. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


coPvuiGNreo  nv*  ^ 
W  VAN  MOtSCfg 
RANKUNVILLC.fi  X? 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


GUINEAS— New  opportunity.  “Make  real  money.  Our 
nbyv  breed  of  Keystone  White  American  Guineas  now 
raised  commercially.  Bring  higher  prices  than  any  other 
poultry.  Demand  unlimited.  Raised  anywhere  easily- 
Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Ready  for  market  in  12 
weeks.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  SAUCON  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  23,  R.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa- 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.0.D, 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
Assorted,  as  Hatched  or  Cockerels.  Specify  when  order¬ 
ing.  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50 :  !00-$7.00  Prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCK  MAN,  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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Keep  the  Layers  Active 


When  the  egg  market  begins  to 
weaken  in  the  early  Summer,  and 
the  ratio  between  feed  costs  and  egg 
prices  decreases,  the  producer  is 
tempted  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
After  the  long  Winter’s  struggle  to 
maintain  high  production  when  re¬ 
turns  are  at  their  peak,  the  idea  that 
the  flock  has  done  its  best  conditions 
the  poultryman  to  a  letdown.  This  of 
course  is  all  wrong.  Good  stock  is 
bred  to  lay  at  a  high  rate;  not  only 
through  Fall  and  Winter,  but  alJL 
through  the  year.  The  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  refuses  to  believe  he  has  done 
all  he  can  to  increase  or  to  sustain 
production.  To  him,  early  Summer 
only  means  dryer  litter,  less  bother 
with  frozen  water  pipes,  and  less 
artificial  lighting. 

Layers  React  to  Changes 

A  good  producer  knows  through 
many  years  of  experience  that  layers 
will  react  to  sudden  changes  in 
management.  He  will  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  neglecting  any  of  the  usual 
practices  which  he  found  profitable 
in  the  past.  With  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  blizzards  and  incle¬ 
ment  weather,  he  realizes  how 
fortunate  he  has  been  during  the 
Winter  not  to  have  had  any  serious 
epidemic,  and  checks  up  on  any  inno¬ 
vations  to  see  which  gave  favorable 
results,  and  which  were  detrimental. 

After  all,  obtaining  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  layers  depends  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  himself,  more  than  on  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing.  To  let  things 
go  is  like  learning  all  the  rules  of 
the  game,  and  then  forgetting  them. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  there 
are  no  rules.  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  learning  the  rules  by  heart,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  put  into 
practice  automatically.  Only  in  this 
way  will  the  producer  be  able  to 
initiate  his  own  ideas  into  practic¬ 
able  methods.  Only  by  keeping 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
can  the  producer  hope  to  meet  the 
stiff  competition  which  every  field 
of  endeavor  presents. 

Learning  the  rules  of  the  game  is 
the  easiest  in  any  craft.  It  is  where 
the  rules  end  that  the  common  sense 
and  intellect  of  the  individual  begin. 
Rules  are  made  to  be  broken,  it  is 
said,  but  only  by  those  who  have 
learned  them  thoroughly  and  to 
whom  the  consequences  are  clearly 
manifest.  Since  each  part  of  the 
country  presents  its  own  problems  in 
the  management  of  layers,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  operator  to  become  all¬ 
observant;  not  only  to  know  what 
others  have  done  in  his  territory, 
but  also  what  he  himself  can  do  to 
improve  existing  conditions  in  his 
particular  flock. 

Summer  Care 

Warm  and  longer  days  stimulate 
the  birds.  The  layers  not  only  wish  to 
keep  on  shelling  out  eggs,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  but  they  will,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  lay  even  more  heavily  if 
given  the  proper  care.  The  producer 
will  notice,  through  his  association 
during  the  Winter  months,  the  flock’s 
more  pertinent  demands  —  well- 
balanced  nutrients,  plenty  of  clean 
water  at  all  times,  grit  and  oyster 
shell,  good  ventilation.  He  is  cautious 
when  changing  feeds,  lights  and  the 
hours  of  his  visits  to  the  henhouse. 
He  knows  these  things  must  be  done 
gradually,  if  at  all;  unless  he  wished 
them  to  molt  during  the  Summer. 

One  of  the  best  methods  I  have 
discovered,  to  increase  early  Summer 
production,  or  at  least  maintain  it, 
is  to  observe  nature  and  try  to  imi¬ 
tate  it.  This  is  difficult  when  one  has 
all  his  layers  confined,  but  the  effort 
is  not  wasted  by  any  means.  All 
through  the  Winter,  the  flock  has 
worked  faithfully  to  produce  eggs. 
Some  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and 
have  been  sold  for  meat,  or  have 
been  liquidated  otherwise.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  merit  some  rewai'd. 

These  variations  from  the  Winter 
schedule  may  seem  small  and  in¬ 
significant,  but  nevertheless  the  hens 
appreciate  the  added  attention  they 
require  of  the  operator.  Just  as  we 
supplement  the  lime  in  their  mashes 
with  extra  oyster  shell,  we  should 
furnish  them  with  green  feeds  when 
obtainable,  to  supplement  the  mash’s 
alfalfa  content.  They  need  more 
succulents  at  this  time,  and  less  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  Some  believe  in 
tonics  prepared  for  this  purpose; 
others  swear  by  periodical  doses  of 
epsom  salts.  The  important  thing  is 


to  prevent  the  flock  from  laying 
down  on  the  job.  Feed  less  corn,  more 
wheat  and  similar  feeds,  and  succu¬ 
lents  in  some  form,  to  stimulate  the 
layers’  appetite. 

The  ideal  layer  is  the  hen  which 
will  respond  to  observant  treatment. 
Lucky  is  the  producer  who  gets  his 
replacements  from  a  reputable 
source;  for  then  his  work  is  lessened 
to  a  pleasant  formula.  Nothing  can 
replace  the  uniform  flock.  When 
early  Summer  comes,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  install  more  fountains. 
I  find  it  helpful,  when  the  days  get 
longer  and  all  night  lighting  is  un¬ 
necessary,  to  add  a  few  more  nests, 
and  to  gather  the  eggs  oftener.  I 
also  watch  for  the  persistent  brood¬ 
ies,  and  segregate  them  immediately. 
With  falling  prices,  it  is  also  good 
business  to  cull  closely,  thus  giving 
the  others  more  room  in  which  to 
work. 

Unless  Winter  conditions  have 
been  favorable,  the  litter  has  become 
matted,  especially  around  the  foun¬ 
tains  and  roosts.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  break  it  up  daily,  until  it  has 
dried,  providing  sufficient  ventilation 
for  the  process.  There  are  machines 
designed  for  loosening  litter,  but  un¬ 
less  the  pens  are  very  large,  the  re¬ 
liable  manure  fork  will  do  the  trick. 

Check  Layers’  Bodyweight 

No  better  time  can  be  found  to 
check  on  the  bodyweight  of  the  lay¬ 
ers  as  when  gathering  eggs.  The  hens 
are  used  to  this  operation,  and  the 
weights  can  be  checked  at  this  time 
with  the  least  disturbance.  I  like  to 
band  a  few  when  housing  them  in 
the  Fall,  checking  their  weight  every 
two  weeks,  thus  eliminating  any 
dangers  of  loss  in  production,  due  to 
under-nutrition. 

Very  few  layers  of  the  Leghorn 
type  will  show  much  fat  at  any  time. 
On  the  contrary,  good  birds  which 
have  laid  for  many  months  will  show 
prominent  breastbones.  Not  a  few 
will  look  like  something  the  cat 
dragged  in  from  the  field,  but  any 
good  producer  knows  this.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  body- 
weight  itself  may  be  lowered  through 
wrong  feeding,  endangering  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  health  itself.  There¬ 
fore,  give  the  layers  something  to 
work  with.  Heavy  production  results 
from  good  breeding,  combined  with 
good  management.  Good  management 
means  a  close  association  with  the 
flock,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  require¬ 
ments.  See  that  the  layers  get  enough 
feed,  water,  grit,  and  oyster  shell; 
keep  them  comfortable  by  keeping 
them  healthy.  This  you  can  do  by 
putting  yourseif  in  their  place.  Some 
producers  save  on  labor  by  installing 
self-feeders.  There  are  those  who  get 
good  results  in  laying  batteries.  But 
it  is  natural  for  a  hen  to  scratch  for 
her  food  and  giving  her  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  does  strengthen  her  to  with¬ 
stand  infectious  diseases. 

Although  by  promoting  activity  we 
increase  the  layer’s  appetite,  which 
results  in  heavier  food  consumption 
and  more  eggs,  we  must  remember 
that  variety  is  the  spice  of  all  life. 
Horses  can  maintain  health  and 
strength  by  a  simple  ration  of  oats 
and  hay,  but  this  is  because  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  graze.  Chickens 
are  different. 

Early  Summer  calls  for  an  all¬ 
round  increase  in  activity;  in  the 
layers,  and  in  the  operator  himself. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  inspect  the 
nests  and  the  roosts  for  parasites. 
Unless  the  flock  has  been  wormed 
in  the  Fall,  it  is  also  a  good  time  for 
this  chore.  Good  clean  straw  or  saw¬ 
dust  makes  for  increased  activity; 
this  can  be  supplied  at  intervals  or 
when  the  old  litter  shows  signs  of 
matting.  Hens  must  be  encouraged  to 
activity,  and  nothing  'will  do  this 
as  well  as  a  few  bales  of  oat  straw, 
or  a  load  of  shavings  or  sawdust. 
Sometimes  just  this  one  factor  will 
bring  a  pen  back  into  full  production. 
It  has  happened  to  me  many  times. 
With  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  out  of 
full  hoppers,  the  layers  are  apt  to 
become  logey;  soon  they  eat  less  and 
lay  less.  But  a  bale  or  two  of  clean 
straw  will  invariably  put  new  life 
into  them. 

Remember,  an  active  hen  is  a 
healthy  hen;  and  a  healthy  hen,  well- 
bred,  just  can’t  help  shelling  out 
eggs.  S.  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


KETAY’S  Famous 
"BLACK  PULLET” 


KETAY  CHICKS 

Live- Lay- Pay 


Offspring  of  high  production  R.  I.  Red  sires  crossed  with 
Barred  Rocks  of  fine  New  England  strain  — 

•  Gorgeous  “Black”  with  golden  hackle. 

•  A  large  vigorous  bird. 

•  Exceptional  for  livability. 

•  Bred  to  start  producing  early. 

•  Heavy  producer  to  very  end  of  laying  period. 

Millions  of  our  chicks  are  used  every  year  by  our 
hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  You,  too,  will  find  KETAY’S 

chicks  profit  makers.  They’re  carefully  selected. 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS,  STRAIGHT  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  R.  I.  REDS  AND  LEGHOR 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  Price  List, 

Livability  Guarantee 


ETAY’S  Box 


Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


Largest Chick Producers  in  New  York  State 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

200,0°0  big.  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 

par£el  post  f-  b-  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 
DON  T  DELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Prices  Per  IOO 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $15.40  $14.95 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  ft  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks.  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds.  N.  Hampshires, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  &  White  M  inorcas. . . . . . 


13.95  16.40  14.95 

13.95  23.50  4.00 


$8 


.95 


’ANY  BREED 

AMY  cry 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  SS 


White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U.S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

All  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Here  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
production.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec 
iality  Breeders, 
i  w  '  tjrf 


Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 


'ORDER 
from  this  ad  or 
write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and 
complete  price 
list. 


culling  and  select  mating  have 
built  up  profit  producing  ability  of 
WOLF  chicks.  8  popular  breeds. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.... . . . 

Leghorn  Pullets . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 

Reds.  White  Wy an..  Buff  Orpt., 

and  Red- Rock  Hybrids. . . 

Pullets  of  above  breeds........... 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds..... 

Jersey  White  CiaoH. — ,  ,, -y,,,,,,.. 
Heavy  Breeds  Mixed - 


PRICES  PER 

*'AA”  “AAA” 
Mating  Mating 


too 

Special 

Mating 


$13.00 

$14.00 

$15.00 

26.00 

27.00 

28.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

15.00 

.... 

12.50 

13.50 

•  •  •  • 

Only  $1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  For  less  than  100  add  50e  to  price. 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


&  6  <>r  8 
Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Weeks  to  months 
closer  to  market. 


CAPONS 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


|  MONTHS  OLD...  Nearly  Ready 
[ — to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

*  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 

Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk,  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTEO  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amazing  profits. 


[PRICES  CUT  on 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks :  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
rnn.  Pnllornm  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all- 
time  World’s  contest 
record  for  all  breeds  at 
Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  Mar.  1,  1949, 
_  our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.l.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


LEGHORNS 


Since  1922 

.  .  .  .  the  strain  bred  for: 


LIVABILITY 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
STEADY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  chicks 
sired  by  males  from  250-egg  hens  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Leghorn  breeders  since  1922 — we  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  both  the  Pullorum  and 
breed  improvement  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  All 
chicks  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 
Breeders  are  vaccinated  against  New¬ 
castle.  Sex-Links  (Red-Rock)  also  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  same  as  1948.  New  Catalog 
free — order  soon — Write  today! 

DfiniMC’C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 
DUl/UlLl  U  ELI  H.  B0DINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  157  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


WOLVERINE 

WHITE-LEGHORNS 

AND 

Minorca  -  Leghorns 

Special  Low  Prices  for  Immediate  Shipment. 
STRAIGHT  •  RUN  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

15c  EACH  ANY  QUANTITY 

Day-Old  Pullet  Chicks  Double  Straight  Run 
Price. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


IiixT-e  I*o ultry  W  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


LEAF  40 


CHICKEN 

and 

1  FEATHER-MITES 


CAP-BRUSH 
SAVES  TIME,  MONEY 

Just  tap  liquid  on  perches  and 
smear.  Fumes  arise,  killing 
poultry  lice  while  chickens 
roost.  Cap- Brush  makes  a  little 
go  a  long  way.  Original  facto- 

_  ,  _  ry-sealed  con- 

5-oz.BottleTreats  tainers  insure 

450  Chickens  or  /IPTJ'f  full  strength. 

300  Ft.  of  Roost.  *‘,r 
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Bennett  Liome 

Better  Built  l»l»  If  ReacfyCut 


THE 


"HEMPSTEAD  " 

45  attractive,  modern 


Yes,  the  beautiful  home  you’ve  wanted  — 
framing  pre-cut  of  quality  lumber — delivered 
to  your  site  ready  for  quick,  low-cost  as¬ 
sembly.  Many  owners  report  construction 
savings  up  to  25%.  Investigate  this  SENSI¬ 
BLE  way  of  building  —  write  or  visit  us 
for  the  facts! 

BENNETT  LUMBER  CORPORATION 


—  one  of 

BENNETT  homes  to  choose  from.  i  « 

send  25c  now  for  complete  uius-  192  Oliver  St.#  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

trated  catalog. 


NO  CURTAIN 
REQUIRED 

(water  hugs  body — 
no  splash!) 

INSTALL  IN  A 
JIFFY—  FITS 
ANY  TUB 

(comes  all 
assembled!) 

INVIGORATING 
NEEDLE  SPRAY 

(adjustable  to  soft 
spray) 

USE  I.  2,  or  3  BIG 
SPRAYS 

(by  faucet  control 
alone!) 

HAIR  DOESN’T  GET 
WET 

(women  can  shower 
completely  made  .up!) 

LOVELY  CHROME 
FINISH 

(over  heavy  brass) 

7-DAY  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE 


ONLY  $8.95 

By  Mail 


FOR  Sale:  28-inch  Hart  Self  Feeder,  atachments  for 
Frick.  Alwin  Kehe,  Eden,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Massey-Harris  power  lift  for  model  101 

tractor.  Ellis  Anders.  R.  D.  2,  Lansdale,  Pa. _ 

FOR  durability  use  northern  Redhearted  cedar  posts, 
telephone,  transmission  poles.  Fletcher  Farms, 
Norwood.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Used  gram  drill;  state  prices.  BOX  1016, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale,  or  if  I  can  make  fair  trade  will  trade 
for  garden  tractor  or  disk  plow,  work  horse,  team 
mowing  machine,  bottom  dump  wagon,  riding  culti¬ 
vator,  hay  rake,  other  implements.  Ed.  Whiles, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Hackensack,  N.  J. _ 

OLD  Xmas  tree  ornaments  wanted,  reasonable.  E. 

Bodnar,  Old  Lake  Shore  Road,  Lakeview,  Erie 
County,  New  York. _ _______ _ 

WANTED:  Goat  cart.  A.  Spaulding,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  32  volt  motors,  one  32  volt  infra  red 
ray  lamp,  one  32  volt  magnecoil  warming  blanket. 
Wm.  L.  Stoltzfus,  Westover,  Md. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ireland  No,  8  sawmill.  Iron  husk,  16  ft. 

carriage,  100  horse  Waukesha.  Lane  edger.  D-2  cat 
with  blade.  E.  K.  Wilcox.  Norwichtown,  Conn. _ 

CASE  6  ft.  combine,  new  1948,  used  less  than  10 
acres.  Engine  driven.  E.  K.  Wilcox,  Norwichtown, 
Connecticut.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  DC  Kohler  lighting  plant  model  D: 

1500  watts;  110  volts.  Also  DC  motors.  Frank 
Wilson,  “Cow  Neck"  Farm,  Southampton.  L.  I.,N,  Y. 
WANTED:  Hand  operated  diaphragm  water  pump. 
George  Genrich,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Elmwood.  Conn. 


Stimulating  needle  spray  shoots  downward,  in¬ 
ward.  No  need  of  costly,  unsanitary  curtain.  Truly, 
a  refreshing  delight  for  the  whole  family!  Enlivens 
hubby  after  hard  day.  Children  love  it.  Ideal  for 
women.  Order  today  by  mail.  Cbmplete  shower 
only  $8.95,  plus  50c  delivery  charge.  No  C.  O.  D.'s 
please. 

- MASTERCRAFT— 

Dept.  51,  60  South  St.,  Boston  II,  Mass.  | 


FOR  Sale:  Good  timothy  hay,  will  deliver.  Steven 
Mastream,  Putman  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
CROCHET-Embroidered  articles.  Price  list.  Gift  with 
each  order.  Edna  Morris,  Fawn  Grove,  Pa _ 

PETERSIME  electric  3,000  egg  incubator;  sacrifice 
$200.  Golden  Dawn  Farm,  P.  O.  BOX  344,  Hicks- 
ville.  New  York _ 

BUY  Now:  Durable  northern  white  cedar  posts  and 
poles.  All  standard  sizes  ready  for  shipment. 
Special  electric  fence  posts  only  8  cents  each ;  send 
card  for  details.  K.  D.  Burnham,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


WRITERS 


Egg  Fertility 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories,, 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  ‘'Your  Rood  To  Writing  Sucoeu." 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NA,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  SELF-TAUGHT.  Large, 
finely  bound  volume  of  1,254  pages.  25  High  School 
subjects  self  taught.  Order  this  self-educator  today, 
only  $4.11  delivered.  We  supply  hard-to-find  books. 

State  your  needs.  RELIABLE  BOOK  SERVICE, 

34  ERIE  STREET,  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  DELCO  GENERATING  PLANTS  - - 

REBUILT,  GUARANTEED,  $100.00  UP. 
DELCO-LIGHT  PLANT  DISTRIBUTORS 
600  BERGEN  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  55,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers"  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  391. 


WANTED :  Boarders,  Turner  Center,  Maine;  attrac¬ 
tive,  remodeled  home,  sun  porch,  outdoor  fireplace; 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  eggs.  Louise  Sias. 

WILL  board  elderly  women;  quiet,  pleasant  farm 

home.  Reasonable.  128  Beech  St.,  Bennington, 
Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  board  by  month.  Write 

Thteling,  Berne,  New  York. _ 

ROOM  and  board  for  two  gentlemen  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  quiet  and  cool,  home  cooked  meals. 
For  information  write,  BOX  344,  Woodstock,  Va. 

WANTED:  Summer  board  for  mother,  two  small 

children.  Modem  plumbing,  swimming.  100  miles 
New  York.  Grossman,  104  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  1 
New  York. 


Would  like  to  know  how  soon  a 
pen  of  a  few  good  layers  would  be¬ 
come  fertile  after  being  mated;  and 
the  same  for  time  in  a  larger  pen  of 
layers?  Would  appreciate  your  telling 
me  how  to  tell  if  their  eggs  are 
fertile.  s.  G. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 

If  hens  are  laying  at  a  good  rate, 
say  50  per  cent  or  better,  and  a  few 
are  mated,  their  eggs  should  be 
fertile  the  day  after  each  hen  is 
mated.  However,  for  a  larger  pen  this 
means  from  five  to  seven  days  after 
the  males  are  put  in  with  the  hens. 
Fertility  can  only  be  proven  by  in¬ 
cubating  the  egg.  If  eggs  are  broken 
after  they  have  been  incubated  for 
24  hours,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
start  of  the  development  in  a  fertile 
egg.  In  incubating  eggs,  it  takes  about 
a  week  for  brown  eggs,  and  five  days 
for  white  eggs,  before  they  can  be 
readily  candled  with  an  ordinary 
light  bulb,  and  the  infertiles  re¬ 
moved.  If  you  have  the  proper  type 
of  special  light,  the  fertile  eggs  can 
be  detected  in  about  14  hours  after 
reaching  incubating  temperature  of 
about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98 

postpaid.  Rag  carpet  list  free!  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Penna.  _ 

CAHHIDE  cooking  and  lighting  plant,  never  uncrated. 

Will  take  live  stock  in  exchange.  Vetter, 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

THREE  piece  Ottawa  log  felling  tree  saw,  table 
saw;  gasoline  operated,  in  good  running  condition. 
$256  complete.  J.  Kesler,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WILL  pay  a  high  price  for  a  heavy  car,  1930  or 
earlier:  also  a  light  runabout,  no  junk.  Hale,  Box 
15,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Bethany,  Conn. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  2  lbs.  $4.50 
3  $5.60,  queens  included.  Booked  up  until 

May  25th.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  1948  one-row  Case  corn  picker,  model  P. 

A-l  condition.  Namanock  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Port 
Jems,  New  York. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card - .....  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 


The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  May  10,  1949: 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.$63.25 

$57.50 

$63.50 

$61.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .  .  .  . 

.  67.62 

60.00 

67.00 

65.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

60.50 

66.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  71.40 

71.50 

69.88 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

.  75.38 

67.00 

73.00 

74.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.... 

.  77.62 

76.80 

77.50 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  61.17 

58.69 

61.42 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  57.00 

55.00 

56.75 

55.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  72.00 

72.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  59.60 

57.50 

59.50 

57.50 

Along  Farm  Roads  in  May 

(Continued  from  Page  363) 

heat  is  not  as  important  as  the  light 
from  a  75  watt  bulb  which  attracts 
the  pigs  and  keeps  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  sows  so  that  they  do 
not  get  crushed  from  being  laid  on 
at  an  early  age. 

The  old  Walker  dairy  farm,  near 
Auburn  in  Cayuga  County,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1859,  is  now  owned  by 
P.  A.  Schmidt.  This  well-known  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  supervision  of 
Frank  Lion,  farm  manager  with  H. 
C.  Winslow  as  herdsman.  They  will 
put  up  grass  silage  this  year.  The  41 
females  in  milk,  mostly  first  calf 
heifers,  were  producing  21  cans  of 
milk  a  day.  Good  pastures,  estab¬ 
lished  over  the  years  on  this  rich 
limestone  soil,  have  built  bone  and 
production  in  the  well  bred  cattle  in 
this  herd. 

Another  good  farmer,  with  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience  raising  sheep,  is 
Elmer  Van  Riper.  His  85  acre  farm, 
located  a  few  miles  east  of  Seneca 
Falls  in  Seneca  County,  is  fertile  and 
productive.  Shropshire  sheep  and 
poultry  provide  a  good  income.  The 
ewes  are  wintered  on  best  quality 
clover  hay  alone.  They  are  heavy 
milkers,  prolific  and  shear  a  10  to 
14  pound  fleece,  although  this  season 
for  some  reason  a  few  of  the  lambs 
lacked  stamina  and  did  not  do  well. 
We  talked  this  problem  over  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  condition  might 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  phosphorus  com¬ 
bined  possibly  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  certain  trace  elements  for 
the  ewes  during  their  pregnancy. 
So  Mr.  Van  Riper  is  going  to  try 
letting  the  flock  have  access  to  a 
mineral  mixture  containing  these 
things,  besides  salt  which  they  had 
been  receiving.  We  will  let  you  know 
what  the  results  are  with  next  year’s 
lamb  crop. 

A  little  farther  along  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  famous  sour  cherry 
section  of  Ontario  County.  At  Red 
Jacket  Fruit  Farm  near  Geneva,  Fred 
Brownlee  told  us  that  in  a  lifetime 
of  experience  growing  fruit,  this  was 
the  first  year  he  had  ever  seen  sour 
cherries  and  apples  both  in  full 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  season 
was  just  about  two  weeks  advanced 
for  apples  in  this  area,  a  condition 
that  appears  to  have  been  general 
throughout  the  State.  There  were  35 
acres  of  Montmorency  cherries  in 
full  bloom  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Brownlee,  they  have  never  looked 
better.  DDT  has  likewise  worked  no 
injury  on  the  bees  in  this  well 
managed  orchard. 

At  the  annual  Wayne  County 
Guernsey  Breeders  sale  in  Palmyra, 
31  breeders  consigned  a  total  of  47 
head  of  well  bred,  highly  productive 
cattle.  Bidding  was  spirited  and  the 
good  offerings  were  well  received. 
It  was  the  usual  thing  for  several  of 
these  nice  females  to  quickly  reach 
a  figure  of  $500  a  head.  On  our  way 
back  we  stopped  at  the  A.  G. 
Schultheiss  farm  in  Wayland.  This  is 
Steuben  County  potato  country  and 
Sebagos  are  the  favorite  on  this  190 
acre  farm.  Shell  beans,  chickens  and 
a  herd  of  Holsteins  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  farm  program  here  on  which 
Mr.  Schultheiss  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  bringing  to  its  present  excellent 
condition.  Driving  east  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chemung  River, 
we  passed  through  a  section  where 


Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  373) 
through  an  orderly  adjustment  from 

postwar  inflation  toward  prosperity. 
*  $  $  $  $ 

The  National  Grange  is  also  on 
record  as  favoring  social  security 
coverage  for  farmers  and  farm  hands. 
Lloyd  Halverson,  speaking  for  the 
Grange,  said  that  farmer  partici¬ 
pation  should  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis  “at  least  to  begin  with,  and 
coverage  should  not  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  until  it  was  proved  ad¬ 
ministratively  feasible.” 

The  National  Farmers  Union  went 
a  bit  farther  in  endorsing  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  social  security  bill 
in  its  entirety.  It  would  bring  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  workers  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  same  compulsory  basis 
as  the  30  million  non-farm  workers 
now  covered. 

The  Administration  bill  provides  a 
“stamp  plan”  for  collecting  the  social 
security  taxes  from  farm  workers. 


May  21,  1949 

poultry  is  the  main  kind  of  farming. 
The  soil  is  well  drained  and  fertile 
and  Elmira  provides  a  good  market 
outlet.  Jerry  Rhodes,  well  known  for 
his  many  civic  and  farming  activities 
raises  all  the  hybrid  field  corn  for 
his  White  Leghorns  and  Holsteins  on 
his  105  acre  farm  at  Big  Flats. 

An  improved  pasture  program  is 
being  instituted  on  the  Floyd  Keene 
farm  at  Barton  in  Tioga  County.  He 
and  his  son,  Richard,  were  using  the 
tractor  and  a  chain  pull  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  clear  brush  from  a  fertile 
piece  of  bottom  land  along  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  and  it  was  tough 
work.  But  the  deep  loam  soil  had 
that  rich  look  that  will  produce  a 
real  crop  of  grass.  Mr.  Keene  plans 
on  seeding  Sudan  grass  in  late  May 
or  early  June  for  Fall  pasture,  then 
following  with  fertilizer  and  lime  this 
Fall.  He  will  seed  down  with  mixed 
grasses  next  Spring  and  in  addition, 
use  some  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  ladino’. 
He  promised  to  let  us  know  how  this 
comes  along. 

Along  the  west  branch  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  in  Delaware  County 
there  are  many  fertile  farms  and 
well  tended  acres,  but  the  country  in 
general  in  this  area  and  over  on  into 
adjoining  Sullivan  County  is  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  rugged  side.  It  is 
here  that  the  Catskills  start  to  throw 
up  their  breastworks  and  timber  land 
is  the  rule.  Although  their  children 
have  grown  up,  married  and  gone  to 
homes  of  their  own,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Gales,  near  Hale  Eddy,  are 
keeping  the  old  homestead  of  486 
acres  in  good  running  shape.  Poultry 
is  the  main  project  and,  although 
many  breeds  have  been  tried,  Mrs. 
Gales  prefers  New  Hampshires  be¬ 
cause  of  their  good  production  and 
ability  to  make  excellent  broilers. 
Most  of  this  farm  is  now  in  timber 
and  it  is  like  money  in  the  bank, 
with  little  labor  and  overhead  being 
involved.  Hemlock,  hard  maple  and 
pine  predominate,  a  reserve  cash 
crop  available  anytime  when  needed. 
At  the  Wegman  Bros.  120-acre  farm 
near  Parksville  in  Sullivan  County, 
Frank  Wegman  mentioned  that  he 
and  his  brother,  Matthew,  had  found 
that  they  got  the  best  quality  of  grass 
silage  with  less  spoilage  when  the 
corn  silage  made  up  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  top  fill;  it  sealed 
the  grass  silage  off  completely  and 
kept  it  in  better  condition.  Our  last 
stop  on  the  way  home  was  at  the 
H.  T.  Shimer  place  near  Montgomery 
in  Orange  County.  The  Shimer 
pastures  looked  exceptionally  good, 
and  the  large  herd  of  Holsteins  were 
aready  taking  full  advantage  of  it. 

In  this  busy  time  of  the  year,  made 
a  lot  busier  the  early  part  of  this 
year  because  of  the  good  rains  and 
several  days  of  hot  sun,  there  was 
little  time  for  extended  talk.  But, 
where  we  did  get  a  chance  for  a  little 
chat,  most  every  farmer  took  time  to 
express  disapproval  of  the  growing 
powers  of  government.  All  of  them 
felt  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  was  more  important  for  their 
own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  than  any  possible 
immediate  increase  in  price  returns 
for  their  products.  The  general  farm 
opinion  was  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained,  with  much  to  lose,  by 
taking  a  handout  in  the  form  of  a 
government  dole,  which  in  the  end 
they  realize  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  themselves,  plus  a  heavy  interest 
charge  of  government  control  and 
dictation.  R.  w.  Duck 


Farm  operators  would  buy  the 
stamps  and  place  them  in  workers’ 
books  as  evidence  of  payment,  and 
the  workers  would  turn  them  in  at 
Social  Security  regional  offices. 

#8:  *  *  * 

Dairy  senators  are  far  from  de¬ 
feated  on  the  question  of  restrictions 
on  oleomargarine.  The  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  reported  out  a  bill 
removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
butter  substitute,  but  the  dairy 
Senators  still  have  some  tricks  up 
their  sleeve.  They  intend  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  the  bill  sponsored  by 
26  senators  to  ban  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  colored  oleomargarine.  If 
they  fail  in  that  one,  they  still  have 
the  excise  tax  repeal  amendment 
which  barely  failed  7-6  in  Committee. 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R., 
Wise.)  indicates  that  he  has  many 
more  amendments  available  and  ob¬ 
serves  slyly  that  if  26  senators  talk 
at  great  length  on  every  one  of  the 
amendments,  the  bill  will  probably  die 
of  excess  conversation.  Harry  Lando 
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C.H.Wene 

We  have  strains  de¬ 
veloped  for  profitable 
meat  production.  These 
strains  are  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  early  feathering  birds  that  put  on  more 
meat  in  the  shortest  time. 

[Top  Production  PuHef  Chicks  from  R.  O.  P-  Sired 

Breeders  (30%  of  Wene  breeders  ore  R.  O.  P.  Sired) 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Gravbill’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . $12.00  $25.00  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox .  15.00  20.00  4.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Red  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr..  17.00  25.00  14.00 
All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Men.  &  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv„  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Old 
W  Leg.  Pits.  $40-100.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


C APONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 

1  i  tor afn rp 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


U.9.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  New 
Hampshlres  that  feather  early,  grow 
fast,  and  produce  lot3  of  eggs;  plus 
livability.  Improved  with  R.  O.  P. 
Blood.  Also,  Rock-Hamps  and  Wyan- 
dotte-Hamps.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks;  Wyandottes. 
Rush  your  order  for  May  or  June  shipment. 


Dept.  12-R, 


EAGLE  NEST 


HATCHERY 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


g£KUN 

W  65th  year  breedi 


LEGHORNS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


ALSO  RED  •  ROCK  CROSSES 

breeding  fast-growing,  easy-to-raise, 
heavy-laying.  Extra  Profitable  Chicks  —  using  thou¬ 
sands  R.  O.  P.  breeders  with  records  to  352  eggs.  No 
disease,  no  Pullorum  reaction  on  our  farm.  Chicks, 

Pullets,  Cockerels  at  Reasonable  Prices  —  EX¬ 
CEPTIONAL  GUARANTEE.  Order  now  for  prompt 
delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  RN-9,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


I  run  ■  l|,f  6/6  £HO.  l£CHOKA/t 

LEHMAN  jpoav 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHOICE 

WHITE 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


8  to  10  weeks  old  —  floor  raised  from  our  own 
Champion  Strain.  Reserve  yours  now  —  write  today. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  M0NTVALE,  N.  J. 


mu 


OFQUALrrr-MHOtCM. 

murmiDiKBLoomm 


White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

,  (Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  B-.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

,  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  P>A. 


— —  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Wliy  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37e  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


4,  W.  ULSH'S  C2SE>  CHIX 


barge  type  Wh.  Legs.  &  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Order  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FAIRPORTQuaray  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
cue-tors!.  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
>  ,lns’  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshlres,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
Price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

,.5P0RT  HATCHEBY  and  POULTRY  FARM 
“°x  Fairport,  New  York 


On  a  Poultry  Trip 

Part  V 

Just  imagine  a  Massachusetts 
poultryman  running  a  successful 
poultry  ranch  in  Florida!  Well,  that’s 
where  I  have  just  had  an  interesting 
visit  —  at  the  Cherokee  Poultry 
Ranch  in  Daytona  Beach  operated  by 
G.  K.  Trask.  It  is  only  a  short  way 
from  the  main  line  of  traffic  to  a  40- 
acre  poultry  farm,  a  nice  home  and 
a  very  successful  business. 

Mr.  Trask  starts  between  2,500  and 
3,000  chicks  weekly,  and  dresses  off 
about  that  number  weekly,  plus 
about  1,000  broilers  a  week  that  an¬ 
other  man  grows  for  him.  This  part 
of  his  business  is  the  sale  direct  to 
hotels  and  restaurants,  of  broilers 
mostly  weighing  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds.  This 
weight  seems  to  be  most  desirable  for 
the  type  of  trade  handled  by  the  eat¬ 
ing  places. 

In  hatching  his  own  chicks,  Mr.  ‘ 
Trask  told  me  that  he  once  purchased 
a  lot  of  eggs  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  but  that  he  now 
hatches  his  own  very  successfully. 
He  carries  about  3,000  layers  and 
breeders  so,  in  addition  to  the 
hatching  eggs  he  needs  for  his  meat 
business,  he  has  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell 
retail.  People  come  direct  to  his 
farm  for  eggs;  we  purchased  some  in 
April  at  65  cents  per  dozen.  He  sells 
poultry  meat  to  over  75  hotels  and 
restaurants,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  broilers,  he  easily  sells  all 
surplus  hens  that  are  culled  out  from 
the  laying  flocks. 

Most  of  the  brooding  to  date  has 
been  done  in  12  foot  by  16  foot 
houses  with  sunporches.  He  starts 
about  600  Ghicks  and,  beginning  at 
six  weeks,  sells  and  cuts  down  the 
numbers.  So,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a 
great  demand  for  broilers,  he  can 
crowd  early  and  get  away  with  it. 
Recently  he  constructed  a  large 
brooder  house  and,  in  future  ex¬ 
pansion,  plans  to  build  more  large 
houses  and  discard  the  smaller  ones. 
The  Trask  laying  and  breeding  hens 
are  carried  in  large  laying  shelters 
similar  to  those  so  familiar  in  New 
England.  These  are  covered  with  wire 
netting  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation,  and  the  birds  do  not 
seem  to  feel  the  effects  of  too  much 
heat,  as  there  were  many  trees  and 
plenty  of  shade  to  help  on  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Prices  received  for  poultry  meat 
were  much  above  the  usual  prices  in 
the  Noi'theast,  while  feed  prices  were 


about  in  line.  Apparently  a  good 
poultryman  can  do  all  right  in 
Florida. 

I  have  interviewed  a  lot  of  farm¬ 
ers  from  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Del- 
Mar-Va  Peninsula,  who  for  years 
have  been  coming  South  for  the 
Winter.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
enough  margin  in  good  farming  so 
that  many  who  grow  corn,  wheat, 
cattle,  hogs,  broilers  and  other 
things  as  well,  get  a  chance  to  come 
South  and  get  away  from  the  ice  and 
sleet.  Some,  I  find,  have  been  haul¬ 
ing  a  trailer  back  and  forth  each 
Winter.  Many  are  now  leaving  their 
trailers  South  in  a  camp  of  their 
choice,  and  just  forgetting  them  until 
December  1.  They  then  return  for 
three  to  five  months  where  ice  and 
snow  are  not  Winter  problems.  I 
talked  with  a  Delaware  broiler 
grower  who  had  been  down  three 
months  and  who  is  now  back  up 
north  growing  more  broilers  for  nine 
months  so  as  to  return  South  next 
Winter. 

Neighbors  of  ours  at  Bradenton 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Sylvester  of 
Massachusetts.  They  have  worked 
long  and  hard  at  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  and  sold  them  off  to  take  a  six 
months’  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Sylvester  says  that  now  her 
husband  is  so  let  down  that,  after 
addressing  one  post  card,  he  has  to 
lie  down  and  rest.  Earl  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  sidelight,  I  am  sure. 

We  visited  friends  in  Miami,  in¬ 
cluding  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  the  dean 
of  poultry  teachers,  and  the  man  who 
gave  me  my  start  as  a  chicken  man. 
He  is  busy  as  a  bee  going  over  all 
his  notes  of  lectures  and  talks,  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  publication  in  a  book 
or  books.  He  and  his  wife  are  now 
staying  in  Miami  the  year  around, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

You  may  have  read,  or  will  read, 
that  I  have  retired  as  Head  of  the 
Poultry  Department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire.  Having  been 
in  the  teaching  game  for  some  40 
years,  on  and  off,  I  have  decided  it 
is  about  time  to  run  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  perhaps  get  down  to 
Florida  in  the  Winter  if  I  want  to. 
Later  on  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
plans}  and  I  hope  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested.  But  be  sure  of  one  thing,  I 
hope  to  continue  writing  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  be  up-to- 
my-neck  in  the  chicken  business. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Clean  Eggs  Bring  Bonus 

Dirty  eggs  bring  no  premium  and 
since  hens  lay  only  clean  eggs,  it  is 
our  duty  to  keep  their  eggs  clean. 
Building  up  the  litter  will  help  keep 
them  clean  because  the  hens  won’t 
track  up  the  eggs  with  clean  feet. 
It  is  wise  to  add  a  little  more  litter, 
even  in  the  Summer,  to  the  old  litter. 
If  some  of  the  eggs  do  get  dirty,  you 
can  always  clean  them  with  emery 
cloth,  purchased  for  a  few  cents  at 
your  local  hardware  store.  It  only 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  rub  it  lightly 
over  the  dirty  spots,  thus  removing 
any  dried  straw  or  marks.  Changing 
the  nesting  material  frequently  will 
also  help  keep  those  eggs  clean,  and 
bring  a  bonus  when  you  sell  them. 
Dropping  pits,  properly  constructed 
will  keep  hens  out  of  contact  with 
the  droppings,  and  thus  reduce  the 
need  for  extra  egg  cleaning.  The  pits 
also  have  other  advantages.  There  are 
less  odors  when  the  droppings  fall 
on  straw  or  dried  manure  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  excess  moisture  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  will  exaporate  on 
dropping  boards. 

I  provide  my  laying  hens  with 
plenty  of  nests  for  which  I  am 
generously  paid  with  cleaner  eggs 
and  more  of  them,  due  to  less  break¬ 
age.  If  you  have  The  best  quality  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  this  means  you  must  have 
enough  nests.  I  provide  one  nest  for 
every  four  hens  for  good  layers.  To 
make  nest  cleaning  easier,  we  have 
the  nest  frames  made  without  backs 
attached.  They  hang  against  a  wall  of 
pressed  insulation  board,  which 
serves  as  a  back  for  the  nest.  The 
frames  are  hung  by  hinges  attached 
at  the  top.  To  clean,  the  bottom  of 
a  frame  is  lifted  and  all  nesting 
material  falls  out. 

I  keep  my  hens  inside  the  laying 
house  in  wet  weather.  They  are  only 
permitted  to  go  out  in  a  pen  when 
the  ground  is  dry.  In  this  way  the 
eggs  in  the  nest  are  protected  from 
wet  feathers  and  wet,  dirty  feet.  It 


is  only  logical,  if  hens  do  not  get 
mud  on  their  feet,  they  will  not  get 
it  on  the  eggs,  and  that  means  more 
clean  eggs  to  sell.  I  make  it  a  practice 
to  gather  the  eggs  often;  three  times 
a  day  the  year  around,  but  four 
times  during  the  Spring.  Since  that 
is  the  natural  laying  season  for  birds, 
there  are  always  more  eggs  then. 

Leaving  an  egg  in  a  hot  nest  in  a 
hot  hen  house,  for  a  day  or  longer, 
causes  it  to  lose  a  lot  of  moisture 
and  freshness  even  before  it  is  gath¬ 
ered.  I  let  the  eggs  cool  in  a  wire 
basket.  If  you  have  to  gather  your 
eggs  in  a  pail,  remove  them  at  once 
to  a  wire  tray,  letting  them  cool  for 
at  least  three  hours  before  you  put 
them  in  an  egg  case.  They  stay 
fresher  and  you  will  sell  higher 
quality  eggs.  1  keep  my  eggs  in  a 
cool,  moist  place  too,  which  also  adds 
to  my  profit. 

Roosters  eat  up  the  profits  and  the 
fertile  eggs  do  not  keep  as  well  as 
unfertile  eggs.  So  dispose  of  the 
roosters  as  soon  as  you  are  done  with 
hatching  eggs.  As  my  hens  want  to 
set,  I  cull  them  out  and  send  them 
to  market.  This  helps  to  make  my 
laying  house  cooler  in  Summer  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  laying  flock.  I  find  it  is 
usually  the  setting  hen,  that  has  been 
broken  up  previously,  that  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  set  again.  So  I 
eliminate  this  by  selling  her  at  once 
when  she  first  stays  on  the  nest.  This 
helps  keep  the  nests  available  and 
ready  for  those  that  are  laying. 

Eggs  are  graded  as  to  size,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  freshness.  So,  producing 
eggs  that  rate  according  to  this 
standard,  helps  produce  higher 
quality  eggs.  Prices  on  No.  1  and 
No.  2  eggs  differ  throughout  the  year, 
but  I  find  the  largest  profit  for  No. 
l’s  is  in  the  Fall  when  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  scarce.  It  pays  to  practice  egg 
cleaning  at  all  times  of  the  year  as 
it  brings  a  bonus  in  demand  for  good 
clean  eggs.  Quality  eggs  cost  a  little 
more  in  work,  but  they  certainly 
pay.  mrs.  l.  v.  c. 


HUBBARDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Fill  your  empty  brooder  houses  with 
May  and  June  chicks  for  quick  meat  and 
early  winter  layers.  Select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires — the  high  production 
strain  that  set  a  new  all-time  high  egg 
record  for  the  breed. 

Developed  by  21  years  of  careful  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding,  these  early  maturing  New 
Hampshires  have  the  extra  vitality  and 
stamina  to  live  and  grow  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather. 

Get  this  high-producing  strain  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  30-day  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean. 

FAST  GROWING  BROILERS  — Grow  some 
extra  broilers  at  low  cost  on  summer 
range.  Choose  New  Hampshires  or 
Cross-breds.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H.*  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


U.  S.  LICENSED 


■  ■  ■  mm  i  «  mmm  v.  «J .  lilutjlu 

WENE  VACCINES 


Chick  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propagated) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

A  Complete  Protectcir  Program 

CHICKS  10  DAYS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (Wene  Development.)  Pro¬ 
tects  from  4  to  5  months.  No  danger — will 
not  spread  the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler 
operations. 

CHICKS  OVER  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
ior  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im- 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  produc¬ 
tion  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 

Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 

WENE  S.  Q.  —  S.  O.  25  (Sulfaqui- 
noxaline  Formulations  for  Cocci* 
diosis  Control). 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


II  LB. 
COCKEREL 


BITTNER’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That’s  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hamps!  Proven  at  Morris  test  where  -g 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4.03  lb 
at  12  weeks)  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.5  cents  per  bird— 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
^  t  ™ntestants-  Also  had  highest  Hamps  In 
Chicken-of- Tomorrow  finals!  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing  Reserve 
Mammoth  New  Hampshire  Chicks  or^  Hatching  Eesrs 
now.  Write  for  new  Catalog  Hatching  fcggs 

VBROOk  box  r 
CADM.Q  Westmoreland  Depot, 
r/IA/r/D  New  Hampshire 


Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 

SPIZZER1NKTUM 


ori4Atniiii\  i  u  in 
Is  ALL  You  Need  To  Know  about 
JHICKS  and  HATCHING  ECGS 

N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  and 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 
Shipped"  Air  Freight,  Parcel  Post,  Express 
Write  for  Prices  and  Open  Dates 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


rugged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  23rd  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 

Str.  run  Chicks,  Pits.,  Ckls.  $3-100.  Send  for  free  cat. 
Low  Prices.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
P0ULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PEN NjA. 


— STARTED  LEGB0RNS- 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds.  Crosses  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 


...  You  Buy 
High  Egg  Yield 

Over  2,000  poultrymen  in 
New  York  State  buy 
Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks 
year  after  year.  There's  good  reason 
We  purchase  more  official  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  trapnest  -  pedigree  improvement 
stock  than  any  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  been  using  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires 
of  high  egg  production  inheritance  continu¬ 
ously  for  eight  years.  This  means  a  lot  to  you 
because  the  five  characteristics  that  de¬ 
termine  high  egg  production  —  intensity, 
persistency,  non-pause,  early  maturity,  and 
non-broodiness  —  are  fixed  in  R.O.P.  breed¬ 
ing  programs.  By  using  R.O.P.  breeding  sires 
continuously  generation  after  generation,  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  high  precentage  of  R.O.P. 
strain  blood  in  the  chicks. 


208  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

"Ever  since  we  have  bought  your  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 
we  have  had  very  good  production.  Our  thousand  White 
Leghorn  pullets  averaged  208  eggs  this  year  and  the 
eggs  weighed  24  oz.  or  over  per  dozen.”  —  Harry 
Jessop,  Rock  Stream,  New  York. 

EGG  RECORDS  BEHIND  OUR  R.O.P.  SIRES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 252  to  340  egg  dams 

NEW  HAM PSH IRES . 200  to  300  egg  dams 

WHITE  ROCKS . 224  to  291  egg  dams 

BARRED  ROCKS . 203  to  349  egg  dams 

R.  I.  REDS . . 242  to  297  egg  dams 


Also  two  superior  crossbreds:  HAMP-ROCKS  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross)  200  to  288  ROCK-HAMPS  (barred 
egg  and  broiler  cross)  204  to  304  egg  dams. 

The  percentage  of  R.O.P.  sired  breeders  in  each  of 
our  breeders  is  as  follows:  W.  L.  63. fir ;  N.  H.  28.5%; 
R.  I.  R.  23.8%;  B.  R.  46.2%;  W.  R.  51.1%;  H-R  (sex- 
linked)  34.5%;  R-H  (barred  cross)  23.9%. 

S'  A  Til  I  CDCC  Send  postcard  for  our 

L/l  I  ftLUU  I  ALL  new  catalog  telling  about 
our  breeding  system  and  describing  all  our  breeds. 
We’ll  include  our  price  list  showing  really  low  prices 
for  such  high-quality  stock. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Reserving  orders  for  started  full  6  weeks 
old,  85  cts.  each;  8  wks.,  SI-00  each,  for 
Spring  delivery,  White  Leghorns  and 
Minorca  Leghorn  cross  backed  by  38 
years  of  selective  breeding  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  white  eggs.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  Zeeland  Mich. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  A11  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.H.  &  R.I.  Reds.  Rock-Red 
Cross.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.H.  Reds  & 
Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  HATCHED  IN 
PBNNA’S  NEWEST  &  MOST  MODERN  POULTRY 
PLANT.  100 live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER”  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $2.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  2% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Youth 
of  America  Farm  Camp  Club,  sup¬ 
posedly  backed  by  the  Publix  Motor 
Car  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  concern. 
They  offer  management  of  a  farm, 
but  ask  for  a  loan  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  year  or  more  to  give 
one  a  definite  interest  in  the  farm. 
Is  it  a  safe  investment?  p.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

We  would  not  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  this  company  or  any 
company.  It  appears  that  the  loan  is 
purely  for  their  own  interest.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  a  salary  out¬ 
right  and  let  them  finance  the  farm 
themselves.  We  understand  that 
Bryson  de  Hass  McCloskey  has  been 
a  fund  raiser  and  promoter  for  many 
years.  He  also  engineered  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  stock  in  the  Publix  Motor 
Car  Corporation.  The  Attorney 
General’s  office  of  New  York  stated 
at  that  time  that  he  had  obtained  an 
indictment  against  McCloskey  before 
he  could  “foist  his  worthless  securi¬ 
ties  on  the  public.”  We  have  been 
unable  to  learn  of  anything  that  has 
been  done  for  youth  through  these 
organizations.  Later  information 
comes  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryson  de 
Hass  McCloskey,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  they  operated  the 
Publix  Motor  Car  Company,  have 
been  indicted  on  mail  fraud  charges 
in  connection  with  advertisements 
for  youth  camps  and  for  a  light 
■weight  automobile  of  radical  design. 
It  was  charged  that  the  couple  adver¬ 
tised  the  automobile  widely  and 
fraudulently  advertised  exclusive 
franchises  to  be  purchased  for  $500 
each.  The  grand  jury  found  that  the 
defendants  lacked  the  right  to  give 
out  the  franchises.  The  youth  camps 
were  under  the  sponsorship  of 
“Youth  of  America.”  operated  by  the 
MeCloskeys,  it  was  charged,  and  the 
camps  were  advertised  as  “Junior 
West  Points.” 

I  have  been  sending  for  cigarettes 
to  Wilmington,  Dela.  They  were 
priced  lower  than  around  here.  I 
understand  there  was  a  law  passed 
in  regard  to  cigarettes  sent  through 
the  mail.  What  is  the  situation? 

New  York  x.  y.  z. 

The  law  now  provides  for  a  $50  fine 
and  a  30  day  jail  sentence  if  one 
possesses  more  than  400  cigarettes 
on  which  a  tax  has  not  been  paid. 
On  the  heels  of  this  law  comes  the 
report  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  cigar¬ 
ette  mail  order  house  in  Wilmington, 
Dela.  The  proprietor  is  William  T. 
Sayre  and  he  operated  under  the 
name  of  Reliable  Mail  Order 
Company  at  Wilmington  and  under 
other  names.  He  is  under  indictment 
in  Newark  on  a  mail  order  fraud 
and  out  on  bail  of  $5,000.  He  now  has 
another  mail  fraud  charge  against 
him  in  Wilmington,  without  indict¬ 
ment,  and  is  out  on  $1,000  bail.  The 
receiver  in  the  bankruptcy  case  is 
Charles  Lifland,  591  Summit  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  he  is  planning 
to  pay  off  as  many  as  he  can  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  pur¬ 
chased  cigarettes  and  never  smoked 
them.  Bankruptcy  schedules  were 
filed  in  March  with  liabilities  of 
$150,181  and  assets  of  $36,709.  First 
creditors’  meeting  has  been  called  for 
May  18  in  the  Federal  Building  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  and  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  from  14,000  to  15,000 
creditors  filing  claims,  with  countless 
others  unaccounted  for.  Creditors 
will  receive  notice  of  what  to  do. 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  is  getting 
to  be  a  nuisance,  as  my  box  is  filled 
with  them  frequently.  There  is  no 
name  signed  to  this  letter.  Will  you 
advise  what  you  think  of  it  and  what 
can  be  done?  I  thought  of  returning 
them  to  the  Post  Office.  Would  this 
be  proper?  mrs.  j.  f. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  one  of 
the  “Luck  of  London”  chain  letters, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  started 
by  an  army  officer.  The  recipient  is 
requested  to  send  the  letter  to  four 
people  within  24  hours  after  receiv¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  claimed  that  several  have 
been  reported  to  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money,  but  if  the 
chain  was  broken,  they  forfeited 
their  chance  to  win  any  money.  This 
is  just  a  typical  chain  letter,  and  it 
would  be  proper  to  send  it  with  the 
envelope  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  these  chain  letters. 


Would  you  inform  me  how  much 
a  Stradivarius  violin,  made  in  1713, 
is  worth?  Also  where  could  I  sell  it? 

New  Yoi'k  a.  h. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
say  how  much  any  violin  was  worth. 
Only  an  expert  could  give  such  ad¬ 
vice,  and  then  only  after  he  had 
personally  examined  it.  A  matter  of 
this  kind  should  be  handled  by  an 
expert  on  old  violins.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  few,  if  any,  original 
Stradivari  violins  in  existence,  but 
there  are  many  spurious  copies  of 
them.  An  expert  in  rare  violins  tells 
us  that  the  word  “Stradivarius” 
stamped  on  the-  neck  would  prove 
conclusively  that  it  is  merely  what 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  “com¬ 
mercial  violin.”  Genuine  Stradivari 
violins  are  never  marked  in  this  way 
and  such  instruments  have  no  artistic 
value  and  their  commercial  value  is 
only  a  few  dollars.  Recently  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  so-called 
“Stradivari,”  said  to  be  worth  $50,000 
was  a  poor  copy,  for  which  possibly 
$100  could  be  realized. 

On  December  1,  1948,  I  ordered  an 
electric  corn  popper  from  Sanger’s 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  It  came  all  right,  but 
it  was  not  of  any  use.  It  would  not 
heat  enough  to  melt  ice,  let  alone  pop 
corn.  I  have  written  them  about  it, 
but  they  do  not  answer  my  letters. 
Can  you  stir  them  up?  w.  M.  p. 

Maine 

Sanger’s  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  failed  to 
respond  to  our  letters.  We  were  later 
advised  that  this  company  has  been 
bankrupt  since  March  10,  1949  and 
out  of  business.  Anyone  who  has  a 
claim  against  Sanger  should  file  on 
the  Foiyn  “Proof  of  Claim  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy”  and  attach  a  statement  of  the 
account  and  send  it  to  the  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  225  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Claims  should  be  sent 
in  promptly,  though  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  them. 

I  am  certainly  very  glad  to  know 
there  is  someone  on  whom  we  can 
really  depend,  to  expose  the  crooks 
in  their  schemes  and  tricks  offered  to 
gyp  the  public.  The  publicity  does  a 
world  of  good  and  is  more  proof  that 
crime  does  not  pay.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  expose  them,  and  I  will 
assist  in  anyway  possible.  e.  c.  m. 

New  York 

It  is  a  great  help  to  have  our  read¬ 
ers  in  the  field  keeping  track  of  these 
schemes  that  are  worked  on  the 
public  and  it  enables  us  to  warn 
other  readers  so  that  they  will  not  be 
caught  in  the  schemes. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  Harold  and 
Manley  Smith  operated  as  transient 
roof-repairmen.  They  charged  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  and  did  inferior  work 
according  to  complaints  received. 
Similar  complaints  had  been  received 
in  1946.  They  left  Utica  before  they 
could  be  apprehended  and  have  not 
been  heard  of  since.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  irresponsible  men  go 
around  through  the  country  soliciting 
work  at  painting,  roofing  and  various 
repairing  jobs.  It  is  well  to  insist  on 
credentials  and  make  sure  they 
represent  a  responsible  corppany. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  why  we 
do  not  mention  now  and  again  some 
of  the  books  we  are  reading  in  which 
we  think  our  subscribers  would  be 
interested.  It  is  a  good  suggestion. 
We  have  thought  of  it  many  times. 
We  cannot  expect  to  please  everyone, 
but  we  will  from  time  to  time  men¬ 
tion  one  that  we  think  will  be  of 
interest.  The  book  that  is  now  claim¬ 
ing.  what  we  believe  is  well-merited 
attention,  is  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told”  by  Frederick  Ousler. 
Some  may  have  heard  the  program 
on  the  radio.  The  book  is  along  the 
same  line.  It  follows  the  life  of  Christ 
consecutively,  and  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  every  day  way,  makes  it  vivid 
and  real,  and  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand  the  times  and  country  and 
people.  The  style  is  good.  It  awakens 
a  new  interest,  making  one  feel  that 
the  Christian  life  is  simple  if  the 
teachings  of  Christ  are  followed.  No 
matter  to  what  sect  one  belongs,  or 
whether  he  belongs  to  any  sect,  the 
ethics  outlined  in  this  book  are  a 
basis  for  right  living  and  should 
appeal  to  everyone.  It  costs  $2.95 
and  is  published  by  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


Controls  Coccidiosis 
At  Cost 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

DRINKING  WATER 
MEDICINE 


Generally  Costs  Less  Than  ^//  Per  Bird 
Prevents  Spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  tablets 
have  reduced  cecal  coccidiosis 
losses  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 
Give  at  first  signs  of  an  outbreak.  Easy  to 
use  in  drinking  water. 

14  Days  Earlier  Egg  Profits.  In 
smaller  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  helps 
chicks  grow  faster  ...  lay  earlier,  when 
prices  are  higher.  Use  right  from  the  start. 
Buy  Ren-O-Sal,  today,  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City.  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 


^  ask  for  I 
♦  %  4-  4 


Dr,  | 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


25  EXTRA  CHICKS  \  c 

25  extra  chicks  It  with  each  100  of  our  B  ■ 
Group  3  chicks.  JO  extra  chicks  1 1  with  ■■ 
Group  2  chicks.  Guaranteed  big  strong  chicks  from 
supervised  blood-tested  flocks.  Winning  monthly  in 
egg-laying  contests.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers. 
We  pay  postage  if  cash  in  full  is  sent  with  order.  You 
pay  postage  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  95%  sex  accuracy  guaranteed. 
Group  1  Str.  Hatch  Males  Pullets 

Minoi^aULegtfornf . }  $12.90  $4.90  $25.80 

White  Leghorns . j  $11.90  $2.90  $23.80 

N.  H.  Reds,  Barred.  i  _ 

White,  Buff  Rocks:  Wh.  ^  $11  Oft  $11.90  $13.90 

Wyandottes,  S.C.Reds  j  ^  ^  ^ 

Mixed  Heavies . .  }  $7.90  $7.90  $9.90 

Mixed  Heavies  l  gt  oft  Light  Breed  Males  [  qa 

No  Sex  Guarantee,  lOO  |  for  Broilers,  100  | 

Group  2— 2f  higher — lO  extra  chicks  If  with  each  lOO 
Group  3 — 5f  higher— 25  extra  chicks  If  with  each  lOO 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 

DEPT.  219,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


e^tULSH  farm;  chkkjB 


Mil  ureeaers  careTuny  cuiiea  oc  r[i/»y  | 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  lP/a’,-;] 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  ■“T™  ™ 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. ... $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

Black  Leghorn^,  Aneonas .  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hainpshires  and  Red-Rock  Ctoss  13.00  18.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  and  Black  Leghorns  15.00  28.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  llampshires  and  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


fp/s/er’S 4a  LIVE-PAY 
W  CHICKS 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


'tested  by  official  tube  agglutination  method.  Hatches 
Tues.  &  Thors.  Write  for  free  Illust.  16  page  Photo 
Cat.  or  ORDER  Direct.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

LEISTER'S  UTILITY  perlOO  perlOO  perlOO 

MATING  White  Leghorns .  $  1 3.00  $26.00  $  3.04) 

SUPER  MATED  WH. 

Barred  or  White  Rocks. 

AAA  Rock  Hamp 
AAA  New  Iiamps 
Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Assorted  broiler  chicks  $9-100. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate. 
Safe  arrival  guar.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R.  McALlSTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


LEG. ... 

...  14.00 

28.00 

3.00 

. ..  15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

3 . 

23.00 

12.00 

..  17.00 

24.00 

12.00 

ES 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Spring  Hatchery 

.  LEISTER  &  SON.  Owners 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

White  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds.  All  Breeders  Biood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 

Clear 

F.  B. 

BOX  49 _ _ McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


BaumcmHEH's  chich. 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckl3. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires . .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested, 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

•  FAYETTE  HATCHERY  • 

(Successor  to  Smith’s  Elec.  Hatchery) 

100%  live  delivery  100  Sir.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns....  14.00  28.00  5.00 

H.  Mix  $13.  Barred  Rocks .  16.00  22.00  12.00 

N.  H.  Red.  Rock-Red  Cross _  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  adv. 
FAYETTE  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N. Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


ft 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


7'OT'LTRY : Couple,  experienced,  middleaged  foj: 

modern  poultry  farm  located  southern  New  York 
State  Modern  house  and  privileges;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  quoting  experience,  size  of  family,  ages, 
salary  eapected  and  other  details.  Grown  son  or 
brother  could  also  be  employed  if  conditions  warrant. 
BQXv-1032.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

jUHUBD  man,  experienced  In  creamery  work, 

pasteurizing,  bottling,  etc.  in  small  plant.  Must 
have  good  habits  and  not  afraid  of  work.  House  avail¬ 
able.  Please  do  not  answer  unless  fully  qualified. 
Tavlor’s  Dairy,  326  Ridge  Boad,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

COOKS  waitresses,  maids,  cook-houseworkcrs,  couples. 

Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

VV  ANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home  and  clothes. 

BOX  0902,  Hural  New-Yorker _ 

WANTED :  Landscape  gardener,  experienced,  cooks, 
chambermaids  and  general  outside  help.  Address 

Higby  Club.  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. _ ______ 

dairy  farmer  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify,  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 

Boad,  Chester,  N.  J.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED’  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work  on 
private  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  be  able  to  drive  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  B.  H. 
Allen.  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  Intelligent  middleaged  woman  as  cook  in 

country  home.  Good  home.  Good  salary.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  BOX  0946,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
COOKS  waitresses  for  homes,  hotels.  Second  maids, 
cook-generals,  couples.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  _ _ 

FXPEHIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
Furnished  apartment  available  on  farm  and  boarding 
house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 

Inc..  Franklin.  Massachusetts. _ _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc.. 

Flemington,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED-  Girl  or  woman  for  general  housework  and 
mother's  helper.  Town  in  Winter,  country  in 
Summer.  Character  and  intelligence  more  important 
than  experience.  $25  weekly.  Please  furnish  refer- 
ences.  BOX  1001,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  BOX 

1002,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ , 

WANTED:  Experienced  reliable  single  man  to  work 

on  modern  dairy  farm  or  desirable  house  available 
for  married  man  with  small  family.  Near  Central 
New  York  State.  BOX  1003,  Bural  New<Yorker. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Handy  man  and  all  around  worker 

on  farm.  Woman  as  houseworker.  Automatic  dish¬ 
washer  and  laundry.  Own  rooms  and  bath.  Family  of 
six.  State  salary.  A,  Zorn,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island. 

HOUSEKEEPElt-  Lovely  country  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  two  adults,  one  a  convalescent  lady. 
Person  of  character  appreciated;  $100  monthly,  own 
attractive  room.  No  laundry.  Keferences  exchanged. 
Hunter  Griffith.  Chester.  New  York.  _ 

DAIBY  herd  working  manager,  also  experienced  in 

milk  pasteurization.  House,  wages,  permanent  for 
right  mar  National  Agricultural1  College,  Farm 
School  Post  Office.  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


MIDDLEAGED  farm  raised  woman  to  manage  house 

and  board  five  farm  men.  Immediate  opening. 
Permanent.  We  furnish  modern  home,  heat,  light  and 
vegetable  garden.  Good  remuneration.  Write  Box  43, 
Harlingen.  New  Jersey  or  telephone  (collect)  Belle- 
mead.  New  Jersey  29-B-l. _ . _ 

WANTED:  Companion-housekeeper  for  elderly  woman, 

alone.  Position  suitable  for  refined  woman,  around 
middle  age,  accustomed  to  doing  own  housework,  de¬ 
siring  comfortable  home  where  work  is  not  heavy. 
Not  closely  confining.  No  nursing  care.  Salary 
commensurate  with  work  involved.  Give  qualifications. 
Box  246.  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Woman  to  do  general  housework  on  farm; 

family  of  three.  Beferences  required.  Arthur 

Underhill,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  general  farm  work.  Good  home. 

BOX  1022,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Two  women;  cooking,  housework.  No 

laundry.  Six  in  family.  Partial  care  one  child  18 
months.  Own  room,  bath.  Willing  compromise  time, 
days  off.  Highest  wages.  References  required.  Albany. 
BOX  1023,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Couple.  Cooking,  housework,  no  laundry. 

Own  room,  bath.  Two  adults;  four  children,  three 
school  age.  Suburbs  Albany.  Highest  wages.  References 
required.  BOX  1024,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  care  one  child  18  months.  Own 

room  bath.  Time  off  arrangements  flexible.  Suburbs 
Albany!  Highest  wages.  References  required.  BOX 
1U25,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  married,  willing  worker,  interested 

poultry  and  egg  production,  modern  cottage  and 
moderate  salary  to  start.  Profit  sharing  basis  when 
ability  is  demonstrated.  Bucks  County,  Penna.  BOX 
1026,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Trained  or  experienced  poultryman,  to 
build  up,  as  a  partner,  business  founded  upon, 
44,000  egg  capacity  hatchery.  Established  1913  New 
Jtrsey.  Send  photo,  history  and  four  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  823,  Church  St.  Annex,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  houseworker;  two  in  family;  frequent 
guests.  $60  monthly.  Bertha  Allen,  Southport.  Conn. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  good  cook,  pleasant  dis¬ 
position.  $20  weekly.  Room,  bath.  Two  adults. 
References  exchanged.  Write  Mrs.  Mynderse,  10 
Sunnyside  ltd..  Scotia.  Schenectady,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  helper,  middleaged,  single, 
sober,  reliable;  for  3,000  layer  chicken  farm.  Start 
$80  monthly,  room  and  board.  State  experience. 
Cedric  Frankley,  Spotswood,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Help,  male  or  female,  on  dairy  farm. 

A  good  opportunity  for  some  one  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  work  and  good  home.  Write  Louis  Smith,  Wick- 
haven,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  with  or  without  one  child, 
to  take  complete  care  of  25  cows,  experienced  dairy 
man  required  with  references;  must  be  sober  and  de¬ 
pendant;  free  house,  fuel  and  milk;  salary  $200 
monthly.  Julius  Bloch,  471  Park  Ave.,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  woman  who  would  like  nice  home,  as 
helper  for  woman  in  Westchester  County,  204  East 
79th  St..  New  Y’ork  City.  


COUPLE:  Middleaged,  no  children;  man  work  on 
poultry  farm;  wife  assist  housework  and  egg-packing. 
3-room  house  and  salary.  State  age,  reference,  par¬ 
ticulars.  wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville, 
New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
MANAGER:  practical,  scientific;  all  branches  profit¬ 
able  management;  specialty  dairy,  poultry,  hogs. 
Highest  references.  BOX  0939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RUSSIAN  displaced  persons,  in  good  health,  now  in 
German  and  Austrian  camps;  seek  entry  and  farm 
work  here.  For  information,  write  Committee  to  Aid 
Russians  in  Europe,  315  E.  10th  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CLERICAL-Typing:  Middleaged  gentleman  with 

broad  business  experience  will  exchange  services  for 
room,  board  and  shelter  for  car.  What  have  you  to 
offer?  BOX  1004  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  seeks  housekeeping  position  on  farm.  BOX 
1005,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


girls,  or  boys.  Cooking  unnecessary.  Man  works  with 
boys  in  maintenance  and  building  projects.  Skill  with 
tools  and  -heavy  machinery,  electricity  or  carpentry  de¬ 
sirable.  Starting  salary  up  to  $175  plus  maintenance. 
Year  round  farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George 
Junior  Republic.  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  man:  Assist  ex-G.T.  in  country  office. 

Interesting  work.  Opportunities :  Fish,  hunt,  hike, 
swim.  BOX  1039,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl,  fond  of  country,  to  help  with  two 

children  and  housework.  Good  pay  and  living  con¬ 
ditions;  electric  dishwasher,  clothes  dryer,  etc.  BOX 

1040,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE:  General  maintenance,  garden;  household 

duties.  No  livestock,  Year-round  employment.  Sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  newly  constructed,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  furnished  optional.  New  York  State.  BOX 

1041,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WRITER’S  family  seeks  general  houseworker.  Pleasant 

permanent  position.  Redding,  Connecticut.  All  con¬ 
veniences,  even  television.  Paid  vacation.  Salary  $125. 
Write  full  BOX  1045,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-American  woman  wishes  position  as  cook 
for  help  on  dairy  farm.  Year’s  experience;  best  of 
references.  BOX  1006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  White,  experienced.  Cook,  butler-chauffeur. 
Good  references.  BOX  1007,  Rural!  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Position:  Farm  or  herd  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  pure  bred  cattle,  records,  pedigrees, 
testing  and  farm  crops.  Married  no  children.  15  years 
last  place.  BOX  1008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER:  Single,  experienced,  seeks  permanent 
job,  private  estate.  Woznak,  18  North  Cottage  St., 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  handyman  or  caretaker;  sober  and 

reliable.  Edw.  Coffin,  R.  1,  Box  312,  Saugerties, 
New  York. 

MAGNETIC,  impressive  Sunday  evening  services  con- 
ducted  regularly  by  experienced  Minister,  stirring, 
exceptional  speaker.  Wonderful  proposition.  BOX 
1017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  farmer,  middleaged,  single,  wishes 
position  private  or  commercial.  BOX  1018,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TWO  boys,  experienced,  desire  work  on  dairy  farm 
until  late  Fall.  Salary  not  important.  Write  BOX 
1019,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion  for  semi-invalid  or  re¬ 
tired  person  living  in  cottage ;  wooded  country, 
flowers  and  animals.  Preferably  having  interesting 
hobby.  Anywhere,  four,  more,  hours  railroad  trans¬ 
portation,  no  suburbs.  Not  expert,  just  plain  cooking 
(no  heavy  duties  or  entertaining).  Dependable, 
cheerful,  early  fifties.  Native  Californian,  former 
"sourdough,”  finds  city  oppressive.  Modest  compen¬ 
sation.  Write  Maude  Strand,  care  Zubritsky,  124  West 
98th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER:  Single,  49,  seeks  work,  country  estate. 

Egelhof,  R.  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  70,  reliable,  wants  odd  jobs,  caretaker’s  job 

exchange  for  room,  board.  BOX  1027,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN,  refined,  practical  nurse,  wishes  work  com¬ 

panion,  chambermaid.  Lots  I  can  do.  Write  Kay 
Hurd,  2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  now  employed,  wants  work 

farm  or  hatchery.  Can  take  full  charge.  BOX  1028, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  daily  farmer  desires  farm  stocked 

with  registered  Holsteins,  on  shares;  or  A-l  herds¬ 
man’s  position.  Experienced  in  bloodlines,  feeding, 
breeding,  fitting.  D.H.I.A.  supervisor  five  years, 

married.  35.  References.  BOX  1033,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  superintendent;,  married,  no 

children,  experienced  general  estate  work.  Refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  1034,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  wishes  em¬ 

ployment,  poultry,  vegetable,  landscape.  Willing 
ambitious,  experienced.  BOX  1035,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  two  children,  inexperienced,  seeks 
position  dairy,  poultry  farm.  Sober.  References. 
BOX  1042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BAR  Manager,  experienced  worker,  married,  rage 

35,  excellent  references,  desires  position.  BOX 
1043,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  student  desires  work  on  dairy  farm, 
June,  July,  August.  BOX  2,  Norwood,  New  Jersey. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

STOCKED  and  equipped.  First  class  dairy  farm  on 
macadam  highway.  Includes  $5,500  worth  stock  and 
equipment,  14  head  cattle,  poultry,  new  tractor,  etc. 
11-room  home,  water  and  electricity.  Nicely  land¬ 
scaped.  Barn  64x70,  new  machine  shed  and  corn 
crib;  garage;  poultry  house  500  capacity;  two  brooder 
houses,  other  buildings;  71  acres,  55  tillable;  two 
acres  fruit  orchard,  2,000  berry  plants;  ill  owner 
sacrificing;  only  $15,500  complete.  No.  A-7203. 
West’s,  H.  J.  Eves,  741  W.  Front  St.,  Berwick, 
Pa.  West’s  catalog  free. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  the  farm  man.  R.  D.  1  Clinton. 

N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  farms, 
businesses,  homes,  country  real  estate,  just  write  me. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 

Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SMALL  farm  plots:  $25  down.  $10  month,  Safranek, 
Vineland.  N.  J. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. 

MAINE  farni3.  Many  to  choose  from.  Low  prices.  Free 
catalogue.  Albert  J.  Dostie  Agency,  65  Patterson 
St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get'  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder! 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskill  7, 
"Eastern”  New  li^rk. 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  400  acre  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  200  acres  $6,000.  130  acres,  stock,  tools, 

furniture,  $12,000.  50  acres,  $3,600;  $1,800  down. 

Write  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  agent. 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

CATALOG  free.  Fine  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  farms, 
businesses.  Summer  homes  and  resorts.  A.  Carl 
Fanning,  Broker,  Towanda,  Pa. 

FULLY  equipped,  97  acre  modern  poultry  farm: 

modern  8-room  house.  Poultry  houses  for  3,000 
layers,  6,000  broilers.  BOX  301,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

CAPON  farm:  Capacity  5.000  capons.  Equally  suit¬ 
able  for  2,500  layers.  $8,200  with  equipment.  Prey, 
Ellendale,  Delaware. 

BEAUTIFUL  gentleman's  farm,  with  stock,  near 
Saratoga  Springs.  Worth  $30,000,  will  take  less. 
BOX  0910,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPLETELY  furnished  six  room,  bath,  furnace 
house,  chicken  house  for  600.  Twenty  level  acres 
with  29  young  apples,  berries.  Few  steps  over 
Whitney  Point  village  line.  $8,500.  Owner,  Whitney 
Point  104  Y  11. _ 

HORTICULTURAL  Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  Large  farm  Italian  section,  near 

Newburgh,  five  acres  grapes,  good  house,  barn, 

equipped,  only  $12,000.  Pinebush-bungalows,  20  aefes 
lakefront,  established  colony,  profitable  business, 
$32,000,  terms.  Greenhouse,  Ulster  County,  fine 

dwelling,  good  business  property,  real  bargain.  $20,000, 

DAIRY  herd  and  equipment.  Complete  dairy  farm  in 
Cobleskill  section,  close  to  two  lakes;  includes  10 
cows,  two  yearlings,  two  five-month  olds,  four 
heifers,  bull,  horse,  poultry,  all  equipment.  Colonial 
home,  good  condition,  10  rooms,  water  and  electricity, 
hardwood  floors;  pretty  lawn;  barn  32x45,  silo,  double 
garage,  poultry  house,  other  buildings.  80  acres,  50 

tillable,  fruit  orchard.  Owner  retiring,  sacrifice  for 
only  $10,000.  No.  D-9469,  West’s,  G.  A.  Dahl,  East 
Main  St.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  West’s  catalog*  free. 


150  ACRE  st»cl«d  dairy  farm  rti  the  village  ef 
Borne,  Pa.,  fully  equipped  including  tractor,  23 
head  stock,  large  dairy  barn,  28  afanchions  other  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  excellent  condinon,  modern  6-room 
house;  owner  will  give  early  possession;  $23,000; 
terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  356  Main  St.,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

RETAIL  milk  route.  Over  900  quarts  per  day.  Sole 
distrniutor  industrial  village.  Milk  plant,  modern 
equipment,  delivery  trucks.  20  cow  river  farm,  good 
barn,  good  house  with  all  conveniences,  other  buildings. 
Tractor  and  tools.  $53,000.  Poultry  farm  near  village 
on  State  highway.  Five  acres.  Three  story  poultry 
house  for  3,000  layers,  equipment.  Attractive  dwell¬ 
ing,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  fireplace.  $12,000. 
400  acre  valley  (arm  on  macadam  highway.  Dwelling, 
11  rooms,  bath,  electricity.  Excellent  barn  36x120  ft., 
60  ties,  drinking  buckets,  40  good  cows,  24  other 
livestock,  tractor  and  equipment.  Many  other  farms, 
hare  and  stocked,  $3,200  up.  Seth  Wheat,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. _ 

MODERN  Suffolk  County  broiler  farm:  Eight  acres; 

10,000  capacity  brooder  house,  radiant  heat;  7-room 
modern  house;  barn;  garage.  Price  $25,000.  Grilling 
and  Collins,  Brokers,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

SUSSEX  County:  38  acres,  close  town,  resort  market, 
modern  six  room  bungalow,  house  for  2,000  hens, 
500  apple  trees,  storage,  cider  press,  1948  tractor, 
duster,  sprayer;  $15,000.  Can  divide  for  less.  BOX 
1009,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  5-room  house 
up  to  $6,500;  within  30  mile  radius  New  York. 
BOX  1010,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BUSINESS,  in  prosperous  community  and  trading  area 
on  Route  11  between  Syracuse  and  Watertown. 
Franchise  with  one  of  top  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers.  Selling  business,  modern  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Need  $18,000.  House  available.  BOX  1011, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  small  farm  in  New  Jersey; 
must  be  reasonable.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  250  acres,  ranch  type  house;  suitable 
boarders  or  dude  ranch;  two  baths,  barns,  silos, 
borders  water;  with  equipment  $18,000.  Owner,  BOX 
296,  Cairo.  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  invest  $6,000  cash  for  equipped  farm;  radius 
150  miles  New  York,  BOX  1013,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MINK  ranch,  beautiful  home  for  sale.  Location 
Massachusetts.  BOX  1014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORMALDA  Farm,  Wilmington,  Vermont,  20  miles 
from  Brattleboro  or  Bennington.  For  immediate  sale 
to  settle  estate.  Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Over  600  acres.  Dairy  barn,  excellent  group 
farm  buildings.  Exceptional  stand  sugar  maples. 
Owner's  dwelling  eight  room, .two  baths,  steam  heat; 
tenant  house  six  rooms,  two  baths,  central  heating. 
Fpr  full  information  or  to  inspect  premises,  consult 
your  Vermont  Real  Estate  Broker  or  Wm.  A.  White 
&  Sons.  51  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


ABANDONED  farm,  Pownal,  95  acres,  gravel,  wood, 
timber,  hunting,  black  road;  $1,300.  J.  V.  Williams, 
Topsham,  Maine. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery,  200  acres,  100  acres 
good  pastures  and  ranges,  balance  in  good  timber 
and  orchards;  10-room  house,  centrally  heated,  city 
electricity,  hot  water;  4-room  tenant  house;  3  large 
hen  houses,  capacity  5,000  layers,  fully  epuipped; 
200  ft.  brooder  house,  20  stove  capacity;  centrally 
heated  incubator  room.  Buckeye  incubators;  Farmall 
tractor.  Approximately  800  breeder  hens,  approximately 
1,509  pullets.  Price  $17,500.  Will  furnish  complete 
inventory  upon  request.  Wright  Farms,  Inc.,  Richford, 
New  York. 


WANTED :  Cottage  about  100  miles  N.  Y.  For  July  or 
buy  reasonable.  Safe  for  children.  Knight,  21 
Drake  St.,  Malverne,  N.  Y. 


LISTEN  to  a  bargain!  400  acres  rich,  loamy  tractor 
land,  modern  10-room  house,  basement  barn  for 
70  head,  drinking  buckets,  hennery  for  600  hens,  three 
silos,  two  large  tool  bams,  large  milk  house  with 
washroom  and  cooler.  Every  building  in  best  of  re¬ 
pair,  insured  for  $23,700.  Buildings  couldn’t  be  re¬ 
placed  for  $40,000.  Tractor,  truck,  binder,  haying 
tools,  others,  all  complete  for  $20,000  with  best  of 
terms.  Parker's  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


104  ACRES,  stock  and  equipped:  A-l  general  farm 
near  Gettysburg;  home  in  good  condition,  eight 
rooms,  bath,  water,  electricity,  attractive  lawn;  barn 
42x70;  double  garage;  poultry  house;  two  brooder 
houses;  other  buildings;  includes  eight  cows,  poultry, 
tractor,  all  equipment;  104  acres.  80  tillable;  fruit 
orchard;  taxes  $48.  Reduced  to  $15,600.  No.  G-2779. 
West’s,  J.  C.  Bream,  Fairfield  Road,  Gettsyburg,  Pa. 
West’s  Catalog  Free! 

STOCK,  equipment,  milk  route:  Thriving  dairy  farm 
near  Berwick;  includes  over  $21,000  worth  stock  and 
equipment,  30  cows,  16;  heifers,  two  bulls,  delivery 
truck,  i Vi  ton  truck,  new  tractor,  etc.;  ’47  dairy 
income  $25,000;  modernized  Colonial  home,  nine 
rooms,  tile  bath,  beautiful  setting;  Jamesway 
equipped  barn  57x48,  35  stanchions;  two  silos;  poultry 
house,  other  buildings;  68  acres,  66  tillable,  lots  of 
fruit;  sacrifice  offer,  price  complete  $33,500.  Terms! 
No.  17,702.  West’s,  A.  C.  Kauffman,  So.  State  St., 
Millville,  Pa.,  West's  Catalog  Free! 


FOR  Sale:  115  acre  beautiful  estate:  10  acres  good 
clean  woods,  balance  highly  productive  tillable  soil; 
small  apple  orchard ,  located  commuting  distance  from 
Syracuse  and  Utica,  in  heart  of  beautiful  rolling  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Large  house  recently  rebuilt  into 
three  modern  apartments  equipped  with  stoker  fed 
forced  hot  air  heat,  electric  refrigerators,  electric 
stoves,  hot  water  heaters,  baths  with  showers,  flush 
toilets  and  three  car  garage.  Apartments  bring 
monthly  income  of  $155.  Large  new  three  story  cinder 
block  building,  32x168  ft.,  originally  designed  for 
poultry  raising;  convertible  to  dairy,  first  floor 
cement,  second  and  third  floors  wood  with  double 
flooring  on  second.  Elevator.  Property  has  beautiful 
pond  holding  about  one  million  gallons  of  water  and 
fed  both  by  springs  and  a  trout  stream.  Pond  was 
recently  stocked  with  trout.  Depreciated  value  of 
property  $51,078.  For  quick  sale  $25,000  takes  every¬ 
thing.  Call,  write,  wire  Westlake  Mfg.  Corp., 
Canastota,  New  York.  Phone  2206. 


ADAMS  County  farm,  166  acres ;  8  miles  from 

Gettysburg.  Mrs.  L.  M,  Dagnell,  R.  D.  1, 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


155  Productive  acres,  large  drive-through  barn,  8- 
room  house  and  bath  on  paved  road,  27  head  of 
cattle,  17  cows,  horses,  tract  of  timber,  all  machin¬ 
ery  including  tractor.  Sacrifice  price  $15,500.  Ernest 
LeMieux.  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 


SERVICE  station  and  garage  with  Kaiser  Frazer 
dealership.  Large  new  cement  block  building  with 
lovely  modern  apartment  above.  Doing  a  splendid 
business  selling  cars  and  repair  work  and  gas.  Owner 
leaving  for  the  West,  will  sacrifice.  $25,000,  half  cash, 
balance  easy.  Property  on  main  highway  to  Buffalo. 
Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  for  sale:  Eight  rooms,  barn,  chicken  coop  and 
15  acres  land  situated  on  hard  road  with  school 
bus  and  mailman  stopping  at  door.  Call  Cherry  Valley 
5831.  or  J.  Rehurek,  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


TWO"  apartment  houses  in  village;  barn,  family  fruit, 
small  acreage,  truck  ground.  $7,500.  Ray  Smalley, 
Dundee.  N.  Y.  Phone  116-R. 


WANTED:  Farm  in  New  York  State,  large  house 
within  109  miles  New  York  City,  10  acres  or  more, 
some  outbuildings;  up  to  $7,500.  BOX  1036,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOING  tourist  business.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania: 

Direct  from  owner,  two  double,  one  single  cabin 
four  bed  cottage,  kitchenette,  all  private  baths 
Modern  8-room  tourist  home  owned  and  operated  for 
more  than  13  years  by  present  owners;  excellent 
condition.  Frontage  363  ft.,  two  U.  S.  highways. 
Year  round  business.  Immediate  possession.  $20,000 
equipped.  Write  details.  BOX  1029,  Rural  New- 
Yorkpr. 


WANTED:  Rent  farm  within  200  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Vincent  Walsh,  343  E.  73th  St.,  New  York 
N.  Y 


125  ACRE  farm,  32  registered  Holsteins,  Coronation 
strain,  80  pound  milkers  on-  test,  12  registered 
calves,  new  Ford  tractor,  new  Surge  milker,  new  hay- 
baler  and  elevators;  60  acres  new  seedings,  ex 
cellent  house,  all  conveniences,  basement  barn,  46 
stanchions,  two  silos.  Monthly  milk  check  $1,512  price 
complete  $38,000;  cash  required  $10,000.  Owner  will 
help  finance  balance.  Write  F.  Bauer,  Poolville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Earlville  84-Y-4.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.   


CHENANGO  County  dairy  farm:  196  acres,  30 
stanchion  barn,  cemented  basement,  fine  silo,  other 
buildings,  well  watered  pastures,  valuable  timber;  13- 
room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  suitable  boarding. 
Bungalow.  Macadam  road,  six  miles  town.  $10,000. 
Owner,  Craven,  153  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SMALL  cottage  on  farm,  two  miles  from  Orange 
County  village;  two  bedrooms,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Ideal  for  widow  and  child.  Rent  in  ex¬ 
change  for  light  housework.  Write  BCHK  1037,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  settle  estate.  Modern  84  acre  dairy  farm,  southern 
Vermont.  Eight  room  house,  large  barns.  Reason¬ 
able.  Owner,  Benvue  Farm,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


HOMES,  bungalows,  hotels,  acreage,  camp  sites, 
hunting  property.  A.  von  Ohlen,  Broker,  Eldred, 
Sullivan  County,  New  York. _ 

CATSKILLS :  New  free  lists  of  Greene,  Albany, 

Ulster,  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties.  Bush’s 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Athens,  New  York. 


100  ACRES,  pantly  wooded,  in  the  heart  of  the 
broiler  raising  section.  Secluded  hilltop  location. 
Three  houses,  in  good  condition.  Improvements.  Other 
buildings.  Deep  well.  Tools  and  equipment;  $15,950. 
8%  acre  village  location.  Some  fruit  trees,  good 
garden.  House  has  six  rooms  and  bath.  In  excellent 
condition.  Deep  well.  Price  $8,750.  Ruth  H. 

Devereaux,  Broker,  Shohola,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Housekeeping  bungalow,  season.  Poconos, 
Adirendacks,  Catskills.  Charles  Roper,  Midland 
Park,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  House  in  upstate  New  York;  has  seven 

large  rooms  and  two  baths,  one  tiled;  open  fire¬ 
place,  oak  floors,  completely  modern.  Located  at  edge 
of  thriving  town.  Beautiful  scenery,  good  fishing  and 
swimming  close  by.  Make  a  lovely  tourist  home.  On 
a  plot  of  around  an  acre;  good  site  for  cabins,  none 
nearby.  Terms.  BOX  i038.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

210  ACRE  equipped  sugar  grove.  Fine  dairy  farm  on 

macadam  highway  near  Olean.  210  acres,  80  tillable, 
balance  watered  pasture,  woods.  Large  sugar  grove, 
nice  7-room  home  with  bath.  Hot  air  heat,  all  im¬ 
provements,  lovely  setting.  Good  barn  30x60,  28 
stanchions,  double  garage,  poultry  house,  other 
buildings.  Quick  Buyer  gets  cow,  team,  580  chicks, 
all  tools  and  equipment ; ,  also  income  producing  gravel 
pits  on  farm.  Real  value.  Price  complete,  $9,800; 
terms.  No.  10,618,  West's,  H.  A.  Barnard,  East 
State  St.  and  City  Limits,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
West’s  catalog  free. 


FOR  Rent:  Summer  camp  on  Onderneck  Lake.  Re¬ 

frigerator,  gas  furnished.  Write  Thieling,  Berne. 
New  York. 


NEW  YORK  farm  to  lease,  wonderful  opportunity. 

Hudson  Valley.  240  acres.  Home  has  all  conveniences 
Large  bam,  70  stanchions.  Excellent  cultivation  Re- 
ferences.  BOX  1044,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  2-room  cottage.  Buildings 

new.  Nine  acres  of  land.  Total  price  $850.  T. 
Glasner,  Oxford.  New  York. 


SECLUDED  on  the  bluffs  Hudson  River,  over  century 

old  cottage,  completely  modernized  but  still  pre¬ 
serving  its  century  age;  large  bam.  40  acres,  500 
young  McIntosh  apples  coming  into  bearing;  level  and 
rolling.  Possession  now.  Asking  $11,000,  one-half  al¬ 
ready  financed.  F.  E.  Drumm,  Niverville.  New  York 
Phone  3-3683,  _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  estate  780  acres,  master’s  home 

““fa  modem,  three  other  modem  homes,  show  bam 
36x140,  another  36x90,  two  other  bams,  tool  sheds, 
garages,  etc,  land  nearly  level.  Owner  ill,  is  sacrifie- 
ing  this  desirable  property,  with  all  machinery  in- 
eluding  four  tractors  $65,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Mam  St.,  Arcade,  New  York. 


fruits  and  foods 


HONEY,  not  just  another  honey  (we  back  it  up). 

Finest  you  ever  tasted  or  your  money  refunded. 
Clover,  primeval  wild  flower,  or  wild  buckwheat:  5  lbs 
(also  in  oversea  can)  $1.85;  12  lb.  can  $4.25.  You 
can  not  insure  European  parcels.  We  insure  and 
guarantee  delivery  of  our  honey  overseas.  Ask  for 
our  low  gift  rates.  Comb  honey  (clover):  3  sections. 
14  oz.  each  $2.50;  6  sections  $4.75.  We  prepay  post¬ 
age  against  remittance,  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage 
Smithtown  Bee  Farm,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

ATn 8 .oK«iden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs.  $3,00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
Vermont  SUsar’  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 


:  Bure  wh,te-  Postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs. 

$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  10  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


P^E  °ver’.  wildflower  or  buckwheat,  five 

,lbs;  l1'60-'  lbs-  $3-00.  Pure  old  fashioned  buck- 
wheat  flour  $1.60  10  lbs.  Pure  maple  syrup  $5.50 
gallon.  Maple  cream  2%  can  $2.50.  Postpaid  to  third 
New  Y0arkSfaCtI°n  guaranteed-  Biu  Sossei,  Cobleskill, 


Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

so™55’.,10  lbs-  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.50  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

»„™UCkwheat  Is’  ^1'25:  10s’  $2.40.  Postpaid  third' 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs 
Flordia56  Daid  ^2’00’  Nelson  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud', 

'Uu1L,E  sy.rup’,  No-  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  FOB 
Glover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O  B  P  a’ 
Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


maple  sugar:  Five  pounds  $4.00;  10  pounds 
87.50.  Daniels,  South  Royalton.  Vermont. 


HONEY:  St.  Lawrence  County;  fine,  white,  unheated 

«ii’ koney  52  Ib-  cans  PostPaid  into  third  zone 
$I1.Sd.  Homer  M.  Dunn,  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 


Medium,  60  lbs.  granulated  $6.50; 

liquidfied  $7.00;  5  lbs.  $1.10.  Edw.  Hogan,  210 
Gibson  St..  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 

hONEY:  Delicious  new  crop  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail 

-won"5  cn°Sit£ald  thirlL  5°ne’  Case  of  6-  5-lb-  Pai's 
$6.00.  60  lb  cans  $7.20  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself. 
, F’v,e  Pounds  $-.25 ;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  Large 
lots  less.  J.  P,  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  maple  products.  One  gallon 
syruP  made  *rom  the  last  runs  of  sap.  Buddy 
flavored  and  dark  colored  but  the  pure  article-  $4  05 
dtl«ed  third  zone.  Free  price  list.  Deane  B.  Hatch, 
Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vermont. 


B TNew'\’OTk‘T  C°mb  h°ney’  L’  F’  Howden>  Fillmore, 


ORANGES  or  grapefruit  $4.00  bushel  prepaid. 

James  Kimber.  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

HON  EY .  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.00;  goldenrod  or 

buckwheat  $7.20,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

white  clover  Autumn  flower 
New  York7'00  6°  lb*  Can'  J‘  Q’  Burtis-  Marietta, 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

.SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  1 
^offers^d^matemity  care;  unwed  mothers  cas 


1BIVATE  boarding  house  for  elderly  ladies  r 

Whitehouse,  New  Jersey.  Good  food,  pleasant  s 
roundings,  excellent  care.  Write  H.  E.  Redd! 
it.  D.  1,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted.  Mountain  Brook  Loc 
on  Lake  George.  Sabbath  Day  Point.  N.  Y 


SMALL  Polish  family,  well  behaved,  wishes  room  with 

cooking  privileges  on  farm,  July  and  August  - 
vicinity  Saratoga.  BOX  1015,  Rural  New-Yorkef  ’ 

,in  farm  home.  All  conveniences. 

Adults  only;  $25  weekly.  Whitney  Homestead 
Susquehanna  Pennsylvania. 


b°-5rd  our  farm-  Reasonable.  BCD 

1021.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  give  man  permanent  board,  exchange  some  farn 

Ne^rYorkerPniVementS'  Beferences-  BOX  1030,  Rura 


WANTED:  Summer  boarders  on  farm.  Restful  sur¬ 
roundings,  excellent  meals.  (Lake  Erie).  Harold 
Ixnecht,  Fairview,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

*!V!'g  •  ,*yesh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea- 
Mafne6  ra*es‘  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center, 

MIBB~~board]  middleaged  (pensioned)  gentleman, 
chauffeur  s  license.  No  liquor.  References.  BOX  1031 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  388, 


From  coast  to  coast  - 


New  Holland  tops  them  all  1 


i 


Auxiliary  draper  shown  is  optional  equipment. 

When  you  bale  with  New  Holland,  you  get  better  hay  faster.  New  Holland's 
greater  capacity  and  automatic  twine-tying  operation  saves  labor,  cuts 
costs,  makes  your  baler  pay  for  itself  in  short  order.  Thai's  why,  all  over  the 
nation,  there  are  "more  New  Holland  Automatic  Pick-Up  Hay  Balers  in 
operation  than  any  other  kind.  Save  your  hay  the  fastest  way— with  a 
New  Holland  Baler! 


The  United  States  Testing  Co. — an  independent, 
impartial  testing  laboratory — has  certified  New 
Holland  Baler  Twine  for  length,  strength  and  uni¬ 
formity.  New  Holland’s  Certified  quality  is  your 
assurance  of  swift,  sure  baling  in  the  coming  season. 
New  Holland  Twine  comes  in  Black  or  White.  Both 
are  packaged  in  the  Collapse-proof,  Tangle-proof, 
Water-resistant  packages. Both  are  rodent-repellent. 


SPEED — When  hay  is  ready  to 
bale,  nothing’s  more  important 
than  getting  it  baled  fast.  No 
other  pick-up  baler  can  touch 
New  Holland  for  speed  —  it 
bales  up  to  10  tons  an  hour! 

SLICED  BALES — Like  a  loaf  of  bread,  New 
Holland  Bales  are  “Ready  Sliced”  for 


easy- to -measure,  easy-to-handle  feeding. 
BETTER  HAY— New  Holland  saves  the 
leafy,  valuable  paTt  of  the  hay.  The  auger 
and  conveyor  belt  are  synchronized  to  save 
the  precious  high-protein  leaves. 
RELIABLE— Thousands  of  New  Holland 
Balers  have  been  operating  without  trouble 
for  nearly  10  years ! 


New  Holland 


^^keezeafli.ay  Machinery 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 
Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Toronto 


New  Holland  Machine  Co., 

1205  Beaver  Street,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 
Please  send  me  the  free  catalogs  checked  below: 


□  Forage  Harvester 
Hay  Pick-Up 


□  Pick-Up  Baler 
Q  Bale  Loader 
0  Baler  Twine 

□  Hammer  Mill  Q  Side-Delivery  Rake 

□  Hydraulic  Loader  0  Farm  Belting 


□  Cylinder  Husker-Sheller 

□  Cylinder  Corn  Shelter 


Row  Crop  Attachment  .  <• 

r- ,  r  M  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

|_|  Forage  Blower 

□  General-Purpose  Mixer 
0  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD. 


-County- 


Town  and  Stafe- 


NEW  HOLLAND'S 
Forage  Harvester! 

Simplified,  tubular  con¬ 
struction  makes  possi¬ 
ble  a  lighter,  less 
expensive  machine 
with  a  big  capacity 
that  beats  all  others. 
To  change  from  hay 
to  corn  (or  back) 
takes  only  30  min¬ 
utes  !  Many  other 
features  .  .  . 


Automatic  Bale  Loader 
ends  hand  lifting! 

Loader  hitches  to  truck  or 
wagon,  needs  no  power  of 
its  own.  The  pick-up  ele¬ 
vator  is  ground-driven 
by  the  rear  wheels. 

Drive  into  field: 
front  wheel  guide 
lines  up  bales; 
elevator  lifts 
them  to  dis¬ 
charge  platform. 


Be  sure  to  buy  New  Holland  Products  only  from  an  author¬ 
ized  New  Holland  Dealer.  He’ll  give  you  competent  service, 
genuine  parts.  Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information 
on  any  or  all  of  the  New  Holland  Products  listed  below. 
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Don’t  Shoot  That  Owl! 

By  Charles  E.  Booth 


ON’T  shoot  that  owl!  The 
chances  are  that  the  owl  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable 
friends  that  a  farmer  can  have. 
Its  food  consists  mainly  of 

_ mice,  rats,  moles,  gophers, 

insects  and  other  dangerous  pests.  It  is  one 
of  Nature’s  answers  to  the  perplexing  problem 
of  rodent  control.  Many  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  have  recognized  owls  as  an  asset  and,  as 
a  result,  have  protected  them  and  even  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  make  their  homes  within  the 
vicinity  of  their  farms.  The  once  fixed  idea 
that  owls  are  one  of  the  main  enemies  of  the 
poultry  yard  is  gradually  dying  out  as  au¬ 
thentic  data,  on  the  food  and  general  habits  of 
the  various  species  of  these  birds  of  prey,  is 
given  wider  publicity. 


Most  Owls  are  Good  Owls 

It  is  a  proven  f^ct  that  most  owls  are  good 
owls.  Among  the  common  and  most  widely 
distributed  American  species,  there  is  really 
only  one,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  that  can  be 
classed  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
others  are  not  only  friends,  but  co-workers  in 
the  fight  against  rodent  damage.  Take  the 
ordinary  Screech  owl  for  instance.  Its  quaver¬ 
ing  wail  at  night  brings  a  shudder  to  many 
persons  over  many  parts  of  the  countryside, 
yet  it  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  by 
destroying  numbers  of  meadow  mice,  insects 
and  house  mice.  A  small  owl  of  10  inches,  it 
possesses  an  enormous  appetite  and  should  be 
welcomed  in  any  barnyard. 

Speaking  of  small  owls,  there  is  another 
which  bears  mentioning  —  the  Saw-whet 
which  is  scattered  over  the  entire  United 
States.  It  measures  only  eight  inches,  and  it, 
too,  is  an  excellent  mouser.  From  its  home  in 
the  dense  evergreen  forest,  it  comes  nightly  to 
visit  chicken  yards  in  search  of  field  mice  or 
house  mice.  In  the  fields  and  pastures  it  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  out  for  ground  moles  and  field 
moles.  Numbers  of  these  owls  are  killed  when 
hunters  mistake  the  Saw-whet  for  the  Wood¬ 
cock  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  flight; 
sometimes  it  falls  victim  to  its  larger  rela¬ 
tive,  the  Barred  owl.  Although  not  a  migra¬ 
tory  species,  it  wanders  occasionally  from  its 
usual  hunting  grounds  and  does  not  return  for 
a  period  of  years.  This  peculiarity  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  is  certain  that 
its  presence  near  a  farmyard  spells  trouble 
for  all  small  rodents. 


How  They  Help  on  the  Farm 

Chipmunks  and  other  forms  of  ground 
squirrels  are  a  decided  nuisance  to  farmers 
and  orchard  growers.  Grain,  nuts,  berries,  seed 
and  nearly  all  types  of  vegetable  matter  form 
their  food  and,  because  of  the  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  pests,  crop  losses  due  to  their 
destructive  qualities  run  into  unbelievable 
figures  each  year.  Among  our  common 
medium-sized  owls  are  two  closely  related 
species,  the  Long-eared  and  the  Short-eared, 
measuring  16  and  14  inches  respectively.  To 
them  goes  the  credit  for  consuming  huge 
numbers  of  ground  squirrels. 

Of  the  two,  the  Long-eared  is  perhaps  the 
more  common  for  the  Short-eared  nests  some¬ 
what  farther  north  than  the  range  of  the 
former.  The  conspicuous  ear  tufts  of  the  Long¬ 
eared  give  it  a  catlike  appearance  and  serve 
to  identify  it.  In  some  sections  bounties  are 
paid  for  its  destruction;  a  sad  fact  indeed, 
considering  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  birds  of  prey  that  we  have.  From  a  perch 
near  its  nest,  which  is  usually  built  high  in 
an  evergreen,  the  Long-eared  owl  spots  its 
prey  and  many  a  ground  squirrel  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  the  world  on  any  night  when  this  owl 
is  allowed  to  roam  the  edges  of  a  farm.  The 
Short-eared  prefers  to  build  on  a  log  in  a 
swamp,  but  the  habits  and  beneficial  qualities 
of  both  birds  are  so  similar  that  there  is  no 
need  to  list  them  separately.  The  Short-eared 
migrates  in  great  numbers  and  such  migrations 
are  a  wonderful  sight  to  see.  Flocks  of  more 
than  100  have  been  reported  from  various 
sections. 


Many  times  I  have  watched  the  comical 
antics  of  the  Barn  owl.  It  is  he  who,  possibly 
in  his  wisdom,  is  content  to  take  life  as  it  is. 
He  never  worries  about  a  nesting  site  or  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  pays  little  attention  as  to 
what  he  eats.  Found  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  Barn  owl  consumes  large  numbers  of  house 
mice,  meadow  mice,  rats  and  moles;  in  the 
West,  its  menu  consists  of  pocket  gophers.  I 
once  studied  the  eating  habits  of  the  Barn  owl 
at  close  range  inside  an  old  barn.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  it  had  caught  a  dozen  field 
mice  from  a  loft  full  of  hay.  It  merely  blinked 
its  big  eyes  at  me  when  I  turned  the  rays  of 
a  flashlight  upon  it.  Its  heart-shaped  face  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  other  owls  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  known  better  to  most  persons  as  the 
Monkey-faced  owl.  Shooting  this  owl  is  an 
act  of  stupidity. 


The  Barred  Owl 


The  “Old  Man  of  The  Forest,”  the  Barred 
owl,  a  large  owl  of  20  inches,  is  a  beneficial 
species  feeding  upon  mice,  frogs,  rats,  lizards 
and  insects.  However,  it  may  resort  to  the 
killing  of  a  domestic  fowl  or  a  song-bird  when 
the  weather  is  too  severe  for  it  to  satisfy  its 
appetite  with  its  natural  food.  Aside  from  that, 
this  useful  bird  does  a  good  job  of  keeping 
down  crop  damage  caused  by  rodents  and  in¬ 
sects.  A  farmer  cannot  be  blamed  for  shooting 
a  Barred  owl  when  it  does  raise  havoc  among 
his  poultry;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  kills  it 
simply  because  it  is  a  big  owl,  then  he  is  only 
ridding  his  farm  of  a  valuable  asset.  Were  it 
not  for  the  help  of  these  owls,  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  destruction  would  be  felt  and, 
in  many  instances,  orchard  growers  and  truck 


has  the  appropriate  nick¬ 
name  of  Tiger  of  The  Air;  because  of  its  predatory 
killing  habits  it  deserves  to  be  shot  on  sight.  It  is 
a  large  bird ,  24  inches  high,  and  has  character¬ 
istic  ear  tufts. 


The  Barred  owl  is  often  referred  to  as  Old  Man 
of  The  Forest,  becaxise  of  its  large  size  (20  inches ) 
and  somewhat  human  facial  expression. 


farmers  might  eventually  have  to  abandon 
their  farms. 

Lovers  of  solitude,  owls  generally  keep  to 
themselves  and  live  their  lives  as  nature  in¬ 
tended,  policing  the  fields,  woodlands  and 
swamps  on  silent  wing,  ever  alert  to  the 
slightest  sound  of  a  scurrying  rodent.  Chiefly 
nocturnal,  they  work  the  night  shift,  while 
their  daytime  counterparts,  the  hawks,  carry 
on  during  the  daylight  hours.  This  is  nature’s 
plan  of  balance;  the  birds  of  prey  were  created 
to  play  a  most  important  role  on  this  earth  and 
it  is  up  to  mankind  to  appreciate  and  preserve 
this  balance.  Let  us  remember  that  wanton 
slaughter  of  these  birds  will  only  lead  to  their 
eventual  extinction  and,  once  this  takes  place, 
they  are  lost  forever.  It  is  a  serious  thought 
for  any  rural  dweller. 

The  Tiger  of  the  Air 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak, 
is  the  Great  Horned  owl  —  a  menace  beyond 
any  dispute.  Its  reputation  for  raiding  chicken 
and  turkey  farms  is  outstanding  and  it  kills 
game  birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  kangaroo  rats 
and,  indeed,  nearly  any  form  of  wild  or  do¬ 
mestic  life  that  it  can  attack.  Its  nickname, 
Tiger  of  the  Air,  is  most  suitable  and  it  de¬ 
serves  no  other  fate  than  to  be  shot  on  sight. 
It  possesses  none  of  the  good  qualities  so 
evident  in  the  characters  of  the  other  owls 
and,  unfortunately,  it  is  well  distributed.  It 
can  be  found  in  Eastern  North  America  and 
as  far  west  as  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Eastern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Eastern  Texas.  In  the  South,  it 
wanders  to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Florida.  Guinea 
fowl  and  young  turkeys  are  among  its  favorite 
food  and,  to  the  poultry  farmer,  this  big  owl 
is  among  the  worst  menaces  that  he  could  ever 
expect  to  encounter.  If  allowed  its  freedom, 
it  could,  in  a  very  short  time,  wipe  out  the 
entire  stock  of  a  poultry  farm.  The  main  point 
of  confusion  between  this  bloodthirsty  owl 
and  the  Barred  owl  is  that  they  are  both  big 
birds  and  they  are  both  “hoot”  owls.  How¬ 
ever,  the  voice  of  the  Great  Horned  owl  is  a 
much  louder  and  deeper  one  than  that  of  the 
Barred  owl,  and  it  frequently  utters  a  series 
of  catlike  calls  that  are  unlike  that  of  mb' 
other  owl.  Large  conspicuous  ear-tufts  mark 
the  Great  Horned  owl,  while  the  Barred  owl 
has  none.  So  with  a  little  study,  one  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  one  bird  from  the  other. 
Remarkable  fellow  though  it  is,  the  Great 
Horned  owl  cannot  be  tolerated;  it  is  the  one 
owl  that  the  farmer  should  learn  to  know. 
Other  owls  have  been  blamed  long  enough 
for  its  reign  of  terror. 

Farmers  and  anyone  else  interested  in  the 
subject  of  owls  can  obtain  information  about 
them  from  the  United  States  Department  o 
Agriculture  and  the  Audubon  Society. 
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^ews  From  New  Jersey 

As  a  part  of  an  effort  to  get  an 
old  farm  which  he  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  down  to  grass  and  increase 
the  production  of  cow  feed,  H.  W. 
ford  of  Clinton,  Hunterdon  County, 
seeded  a  barren  hill-top  early  last 
September  to  a  mixture  of  18  pounds 
of  Buffalo  alfalfa  and  10  pounds  of 
brome  grass  with  a  little  Ladino 
clover  per  acre.  The  field  had  previ¬ 
ously  produced  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  grazing.  The  seeding  was 
made  after  the  plot  had  been  well 
manured  with  superphosphated  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilized  with  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer.  By 
mid-May  this  year  the  stand  was  24 
to  28  inches  tall  and  very  dense.  The 
field  also  received  an  ample  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime.  The  contrast  was  so 
striking  with  the  untreated  adjoining 
area  producing  only  stunted  growth 
of  Devil’s  paintbrush,  buttercup  and 
plantain.  Practically  the  entire  farm 
has  been  rejuvenated  and  planted 
to  mixtures  of  alfalfa  and  Ladino  as 
triple  purpose  sods  for  grass  silage, 
hay  and  pasture.  It  is  producing  an 
abundance  of  forage  for  the  support 
of  a  purebred  Jersey  herd. 


Warren  County  is  the  first  county 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  electric  ser¬ 
vice  is  available  to  every  farmer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announcement  by 
Franklin  C.  Nixon,  Vincentown, 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Electrification 
Council  of  the  State.  The  State’s 
record  of  97.1  per  cent  of  farms  with 
electric  service  is  third  in  the  nation. 
Ohio  tops  the  Garden  State  by  a 
slight  margin  with  97.6  per  cent,  and 
Rhode  Island  comes  in  second  with 
97.3  per  cent  of  farms  with  available 
electric  connections.  The  average  for 
the  nation  is  approximately  70  per 
cent.  The  State  Electrification  Coun¬ 
cil  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  a 
program  of  promoting  the  most 
efficient  use  of  power.  Another  major 
project  of  the  council  concerns  ade¬ 
quate  wiring  to  carry  the  increased 
work  load.  The  Council  urges  farmer 
customers  to  consult  a_  representative 
of  the  utility  company  or  competent 
contractor  for  maximum  power  and 
to  avoid  possible  fire  hazards  with 
worn  or  insufficient  wiring. 


A  “Green  Pastures”  Program  got 
underway  in  New  Jersey  early  in 
May  with  an  announcement  of  the 
program  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of 
numerous  agricultural  organizations. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  improvement  of  pasture 
and  cropland  on  Garden  State  farms. 
Enrollments  close  on  June  10  and 
must  be  made  with  the  county  agent’s 
office.  All  farmers  with  good  pasture 
programs  are  being  urged  to  enroll. 
The  farms  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  pasture  production,  pasture 
quality  and  pasture  management. 
County  winners  will  be  announced 
around  August  15  and  the  State 
winners  about  October  1. 


Special  recognition  came  to  New 
Jersey  when  Enos  J.  Perry,  State 
Extension  Dairy  Specialist,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  Superior  Service  Award  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  in 
Washington  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  work  in  developing  an  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  program  for  dairy 
cattle.  Perry  is  the  first  person  from 
New  Jersey  to  receive  this  Superior 
Service  Award  from  the  Department 
°f  Agriculture.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Tomato  Hormone  Sprays 

With  the  advent  of  many  new 
hormone  preparations  to  increase 
limiting,  hasten  maturity,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  marketable 
tomato  fruit,  it  will  pay  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  in  the  application  of 
any  preparations,  and  to  follow  the 
manufacturers’  directions  carefully, 
auure  to  set  fruit  by  tomato  plants 
hay  be  caused  by  several  different 
acmrs,  such  as  low  nutrient  or  water 
upply,  improper  pollination,  and  too 
n'oi  +  °r  *00  *ow  temperatures  at 
f!8 dhte,  no  hormone  has  been 
und  which  will  offset  an  improper 
«r  nutrient  supply.  However, 
ti  done  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
ir,  fS  lndicates  that  poor  fruiting,  due 
tpmnproper  Pollination  and  low  night 
thp1Peiatures’  may  be  ^proved  by 
use  of  certain  hormone  sprays. 

cat?ne  difficulties  in  the  appli- 

°n  of  these  hormones  is  the  fact 


that  they  must  be  applied  directly  to 
the  blossoms;  application  to  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  may  cause  serious  injury. 
A  knapsack,  or  special  air-compress¬ 
or  sprayer,  having  nozzles  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  conical  mist,  can  be  used 
by  a  careful  worker  to  cover  from 
three  to  four  acres  a  day.  Pre¬ 
liminary  reports  from  two  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  optimistic  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  certain  commercial  perparations 
now  on  the  market.  Michigan  State, 
using  Victor  and  Rutgers  varieties, 
harvested  fruit  two  weeks  earlier 
from  treated  plants,  than  from  un¬ 
treated  plants.  Stokesdale  plants, 
treated,  yielded  almost  two  and  a 
half  times  more  fruit  the  first  three 
weeks  of  harvest,  than  untreated 
plants.  Growers  in  Michigan  who 
used  these  sprays  in  1948  received  a 
high  return  for  their  enterprise  and 
labor.  The  Florida  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  Rutgers,  had  yields  of 
5,072  pounds,  and  5,490  pounds  per 
acre,  respectively,  using  two  different 
commercial  preparations,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  4.256  pounds  per  acre  for 
the  untreated  check  plot.  a.  k. 

For  a  Continuous  Yield  of 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

A  continuous  yield  of  sweet  corn 
is  possible  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  by  making  one  planting  of  varie¬ 
ties  that  mature  in  succession.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  have  a  list  of  27 
varieties  from  which  to  make  a 
selection;  home  gardeners  have  nine. 
All  of  them  are  hybrid  corns  of  good 
quality. 

The  varieties  are  divided  into 
groups  according  to  the  time  they  are 
ready  for  eating;  the  first  group  is 
the  earliest  maturing,  the  last  group 
is  the  latest.  If  a  variety  is  selected 
from  each  group,  and  all  of  them  are 
planted  at  one  time,  the  grower  will 
have  a  continuous  yield  until  frost. 

For  the  commercial  grower  the 
groups  with  their  respective  varie¬ 
ties  are:  (1)  Spancross;  (2)  Patrick 
Henry,  Sun  Up,  Seneca  Dawn;  (3) 
Marcross,  Washington,  North  Star, 
Golden  Rocket,  Priscilla;  (4)  Carmel- 
cross,  Early  Gold,  Jefferson;  (5) 
Grant,  Old  Hickory,  Mid-Golden; 
(6)  Lee,  Lincoln,  Kennebec;  (7) 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Ioana,  Golden 
Security,  Golden  Victory;  (8)  Wilson, 
Magnagold,  Pershing,  Brookhaven, 
Oakridge. 

For  the  home  gardener  the  varie¬ 
ties  by  groups  are  (1)  Pocahontas; 
(2)  Plymouth,  Harvard  Hybrid, 
Sugar  and  Gold;  (3)  North  Star;  (4) 
Walden;  (5)  Seneca  Chief;  (6) 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Cream-O- 
Gold;  (7)  Later  plantings  of  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  or  Cream-O-Gold. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  3.75 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.24 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  817-C  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

FOR  RUG  BRAIDING.  Large  Pieces.  9-27  inches 
wide.  Specify  colors  desired.  3  pounds  $2.40  Postpaid. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY 
1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mass. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


'/a"  $IG. 

WALTER’S, 


ELECTRIC  DRILLS  - 

Vz"  $26;  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC,  110-120  V. 
210  S.  Ilth,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BALERS  —  Brand  new  pickup  balers.  Any  mal 
Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Free  delivei 
BRICE  CREESY,  Phono  3319,  ANDOVER,  OH 


The  TRACTOR 


YOU  CAN’T  AfFORD  TO  BC  WITHOUT 


The  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY  brings 
amazing  value  offer.  Now.  for  the  first  Ume  in 
History,  a  combination  of  super-modem  assembly  methods 
and  elimination  of  the  middleman  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  receive  your  brand .  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 
straight  from  the  manufacturer.! 


at  25%  discount. 


FIRST  4  WHEEL  TRACTOR  YOU  CAN  RIDE 
FOR  ONLY  $295.00  CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE. 
SIMPLEST  TO  USE.  MAKES  THE  SMALL  FARM 
PAY!  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  THERE’S 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  LIKE  THIS  .  .  . 


DIRECT  FACTORY 
ELIMINATES  MIDDLEMAN 


L 


child’s  play  out  of  a  big  job.  Designed  specially 
lor  the  nurseryman,  .small,  farmer.. large-home 
and  estate  owner. 

•  With  big  tractor  features 

•  28  inch  width  permits  "between  rows'*  operation 

•  12  cents  an  hour  runs  it 

•  First  4  wheel  tractor  in  the  3  horsepower  class 


ONLY  $295  IF.O.B.  Factory)  _  brings  il  direct  to  you.  Offer  limited,  first  come,  first  served, 
so  write  immediately  for  the  masznificenl  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 

DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for.farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
Bpeed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat,  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  1-977  Garden  St., Ottawa,  Kan. 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Best  varieties  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussels 

sprouts.  300-$  1.25;  500-$l.75;  l,000-$3.00  postpaid. 

Expressed,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Snowball  cauliflower 
90c  per  I0O.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed, 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  30C-$I.50;  500- 

$2.00;  l,000-$3.25  postpaid.  Expressed,  $2.50 

per  1,000;  I0,000-$20.00.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  pepper,  ready  June  1st: 
300-$l.75;  500-$2.50;  l,000-$4.00  postpaid* 

Moss  Packed.  Good  Plants  Guaranteed. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


Bermuda  and  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants:  500,  $2.25 
I00O.  $4.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00  per  Hundred 
Marglobe,  Rutger,  and  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants 
500.  $2.50;  1000.  $4.00.  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  Port< 
Rico  and  other  varieties,  from  Certified  Seed:  500, 
$2.50;  1000,  $4.75.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wondei 
Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  500,  $2.75:  1000  $5.50.  Early 
Jersey,  Charleeten  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead, 
Golden  Aore  and  Copenhagen  Cabbage  Plants:  500,  $1.75 
1000.  $3.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FM.,  FRANKLIN.  VA, 


V  VDUJE.IADLC  1 5  f 

Millions  Now  Ready  —  Special  June  Prices:  Cabbag 
1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Tomato  —  1000,  $2.54 
10,000,  $20.  Cauliflower  —  1 000,  $5.00:  10,000,  $4! 
Onion  —  1 000,52.00  10,000,  $15.  Brussels  Sprouts 
Broccoli.  1000,  $2.50;  10,000.  $20.  Sweet  potati 

1000,  $3.00;  10,000,  $25.  Prompt  shipments,  fu 

count  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  V/ 


iTiiiiiviis  riflius 


_  _  “  ®  w  •  ”  oncutiuo,  CVlICIIlldoCU 

Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch 
Savoy.  Onion,  beets,  eollards.  lettuce,  Brussels  sprouts 
broccoli:  300.  $1.25;  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00  postpaid 
Expressed,  $2.00,  1000.  All  varieties  tomato,  300,  $1.50 
,00<>’  $3'50  Postpaid.  Expressed  5.000 
$12.50.  Porto  Rico  potatoes.  Ruby  King,  Califomi: 
\\onder  sweet  pepper.  Hot  pepper:  100,  60c;  500,  $2.25 
1000,  $4.  Cauliflower,  100,  $1.;  1000,  $6.  Good  plants 
moss  packed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VA 


June  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Tuberoses,  one  of 
the  most  fragrant  of  flowers.  Grandma's  favorite. 
They  bloom  in  August  and  September  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  I  have  some  select  bulbs  on 

hand,  3-4  inch  circumference,  imported  from 

Guatemala.  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

GRACE  ANN  HARTLEY 
231  EAST  86th  ST., _ NEW  YORK  28,  N.  Y. 


svvLtl  ruiAIO  PLANT! 

Maryland  Golden;  Big  Stem  Jersey;  Nancy  Hal 
lorto  Rico  and  Hayman.  100  postpaid  for  $1.00;  204 
$  I  '3d ;  300-52.55;  l,000-$6.00.  Write  for  price  li 
uf  Tomato  Plants.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  VIRGINI 


We  have  certified  MARGLOBE  and  RUTGER  Tomato 
Plants  that  we  are  offering  for  $3-1000;  $2-500  F.O.B. 
Express  or  parcel  post.  Only  cash  orders  accepted.  Send 
in  your  order  at  once.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


1000  1000 
r.o.B 

iMSd  Sewell 

$3.00 


1.00 

2.75 

3.65 

2.50 

1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

1.35 

4.25 

8.00 

7.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1. 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

100  500 

poetmae  poet ue 
prepaid  psepald  pi 

Tomato  . $1.10  $3.00  $4.25 

Cabbage  .  1.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.25 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.35 

Pepper  .  1.35 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.25 

Broccoli  . 1,10 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  i. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Post  Paid  ' 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (May  30) . 

.$.40 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Pepper  . 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  (May  30)  . 

.  .45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . 

.  .45 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  As  Brussels  Sprouts. , 

,  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Plants . . . 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Catalogue  on  Request 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSB0R0 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Golden 
Acre,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Danish 
1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.  TOMATOES: 

Master  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  1000,  $3.50; 
10,000,  $25.  CERTIFIED  Sweet  Potatoes: 
Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico,  1000,  $4.00. 
All  seed  certified  and  treated,  all  plants 
sprayed. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHiNS  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


-  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All 
Seasons  (yellows  resistant).  1000,  $2.50:  10,000,  $20.00. 
ONION  PLANTS:  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as 
cabbage  plants.  CAULIFLOWER;  Early  Snowball  A. 
1000,  $7.50;  10,000.  $60.00.  BROCCOLI:  1000,  $3.50; 
10,000,  $30.00.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Nancy 
Hall,  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale, 
John  Baer  —  All  for  Certified  (treated)  seeds  1000, 
$3.50;  10,000,  $30.00.  We  guarantee  plants  well 
packed,  full  count  and  good  delivery.  Shipments  by 
express,  cargo  plane  or  truck.  Write  or  wire  — 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Special  For  30  Days  Only — Copenhagen,  Golden  Acra 
Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch  and  Round  Dutch; 
300,  $1.00  :  500.  $1.75;  1000-52.75  prepaid.  56,000, 
$100  express  collect.  ‘‘Rutgei  and  Marglobe”  tomatoes 
grown  from  certified  seed  1000,  $4.00  prepaid.  Porto 
Rico  potato  1,000,  $4.00  prepaid.  Thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience  growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants. 
L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


GUARANTEED! 

BIG  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

NEXT  SUMMER — or  your  money  back! 

Avoid  risk!  Plant  these  vigorous,  well-rooted  strawberries  now  —  they’re  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  bear  next  summer  (1950).  You’ll  have  dozens  of  big  juicy  berries  on 
every  plant  — or  your  money  back! 

per  50  per  250  per  1000 

Well-rooted,  No.  1  quality  Plants  __  +  _  __  POST 

(Fairfax,  Premier,  Catskill,  Dorsett)  $2.00  $7.00  $20.00  paid 


Family  Strawberry  Garden 

This  collection  will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  the  average  family  for  eating  as 
well  as  for  preserving. 

200  Plants  (50  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $6.00  Postpaid 
100  Plants  (25  of  each  listed  above)  Only  $3.50  Postpaid 


UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

STERN’S  of  Geneva  guarantees  these  plants  unconditionally  for  one  full  year.  If, 
for  any  reason,  you  are  not  delighted  with  these  quality  products,  your  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the  plants. 

Order  Now  ! 


* 


Immediate  Delivery  !  Send  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. ! 

STERN'S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  safer  chlorate  .  .  .  kills  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  and  grasses  by  destroying 
roots.  In  convenient  powder  form 
.  .  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

* 

for  Selective  Weed  Control 
CHIPMAN  2  ,4-D —  Available  in 

Amine,  Ester  and  Sodium  Salt 
forms.  Particularly  suited  for  con¬ 
trol  of  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 

ATLAS  “  A”  —  Sodium  Arsenite 
liquid  .  . .  gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds  and  grasses.  Also  used 
as  potato  vine  killer  to  facilitate 
potato  digging. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 

HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE  — Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content  for 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 

CHIPMAN  PARATHION  — New, 

outstanding  mite  and  aphid  killer. 
;For  use  on  apples,  pears  and  certain 
vegetables.  Spray  powder  form; 
|15%  concentration. 

CUBOR  DUSTS— Best  quality 

rotenone  dusts  in  strengths  of  24% 
and  1%  pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT  —  Available  in 

these  forms  and  concentrations: 
DDT  50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25% 
Liquid  (emulsion  spray),  DDT  3%, 
5%  and  10%  Dusts. 

COPPER  HYDRO  —  Outstanding 

neutral  copper  fungicide.  Controls 
blight,  leaf  spot,  many  other  dis¬ 
eases.  Apply  as  dust  or  spray.  Easy 
and  quick  to  prepare.  Does  not  clog 
or  corrode  equipment. 


(Zomfrtete  ^ute 

WRITE  FOR  PRODUCTS  BOOKLET  AND 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

J,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

— . . . — 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion, 
Sweet  Potato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Pepper,  etc. 

Get  our  Catalog  &  special  quantity  prices. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  Franklin,  Va. 


ON 'ON  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$l.l5;  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


Pay  For  Your  Craine 
As  It  Pays  You! 


Order  your  Craine  Silo  now.  Pay  us 
while  your  silo  is  working  for  you! 
You  get  the  profits,  beauty  and  pride 
of  ownership  that  go  with  a  durable 
Craine  —  while  you’re  paying  for  it. 

You  can’t  beat  a  Craine  as  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  good  feeding.  And 
you  can’t  beat  our  terms  for  making 
your  silo  purchase  easy.  Like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  you’ll  call  ^our 
Craine  “the  best  buy  I  ever  made.” 

WRITE  NOW .  . .  for  details  on  Craine 
Silos  . . .  easy  credit  terms  —  and  for 
help  in  planning  your  new  silo. 

Craine,  Inc.,  619  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


KER-0-KIL  WEED  BURNER 

2000°  F.  FLAME 


Models  for  every 
burning  need. 
Portable  heat  for 
ANY  purpose. 
Priced  from  $19.00. 
Write  for  Free 
Circular. 

Ker-O-Kil  Mfg.  Co. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
itrays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
'Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  ’/* 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50g. 

L.  R.  He  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


)g.5Q 


CERTIFIED  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Pennsylvania  grown.  100-$ 1 .75 ;  500-$6.50;  1,000  $12.  DAHLIA  ROOTS  —  All  Double  Flowers.  20cts.  the 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA.  Root.  Write  G.  VAN  OLST,  DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Here  s  Our  Policy 


1  — To  use  only  the  finest  raw 
'  materials  and  conditioning  agents. 
2 — To  make  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  .  .  the  best  that  64  years 
of  laboratory  research,  factory  ex¬ 
perience  and  field  testing  can  produce. 

ALL  ROYSTER  FERTILIZER  IS  TOP  QUALITY 


The  Garden  in  June 

The  first  planting  of  all  vegetable 
crops  should  be  completed  in  June 
as  rapidly  as  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  permit,  even  in  the  most 
Northern  regions.  In  Southern  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
succession  plantings  of  beans,  sweet 
corn,  squash  and  cucumbers  can  be 
made  throughout  the  month.  Ruta¬ 
bagas  are  usually  sown  from  the 
middle  of  June  on.  They  require 
three  months  to  mature  before  hard 
frosts  in  the  Fall.  Fall  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  are 
,sown  outdoors  to  produce  plants  for 
setting  in  July.  Since  it  takes  about 
four  weeks  to  produce  a  plant  large 
enough  for  transplanting,  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed 
about  the  first  of  June. 

Tomatoes  on  Poles  or  Trellises 

If  tom  shoes  are  to  be  trained  on 
poles  or  trellises,  the  supports  should 
be  in  place  before  the  plants  are  set. 
Tomatoes  make  their  most  rapid 
growth  in  June  and  need  pruning 
and  tying  about  every  five  days.  The 
side  branches  that  start  at  the  base 


The  supports  for  tomatoes  should  he 
tall  and  sturdy,  and  they  are  best 
placed  before  the  plants  are  set. 
These  well  developed  and  fruitful 
Fordhook  tomatoes  were  grown  last 

season  in  the  author’s  garden. 

of  every  leaf  should  be  cut  or  broken 
off  before  they  are  more  than  one 
inch  long.  This  leaves  one  main  stem 
which  should  be  fastened  to  the 
stake  by  tying  with  raffia  or  a  soft 
cord.  There  are  several  methods  of 
tying;  the  quickest  and  best  method 
is  to  wrap  the  string  once  around  the 
stem  of  the  plant  first,  then  pull  the 
stem  to  the  stake  and  wrap  once 
around  the  stake,  tying  the  string  in 
a  hard  double  knot.  The  string  should 
be  tied  loosely,  leaving  space  for  the 
stem  to  grow  so  that  it  will  not  be 
cut  by  the  string.  By  wrapping  in 
this  way,  the  string  will  not  slip 
down  the  stake  and  the  plant  cannot 
slip  through  the  string. 

Tomatoes  are  also  grown  on.  wire 
or  wooden  trellises,  either  with  or 
without  pruning.  The  important  thing 
is  to  hold  the  plants  up  from  the 
ground  so  that  the  fruit  is  kept  clean 
and  is  easier  to  pick.  Tomatoes  that 
are  pruned  to  a  single  stem  produce 
a  larger  portion  of  their  crop  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  when  the 
fruit  is  most  in  demand. 

Three  Tomatoes  to  Cluster 

Most  varieties  of  tomatoes  set  too 
many  fruit.  When  these  begin  to 
ripen,  there  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
food  reserves  in  the  plant  and  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  die.  Tomatoes 
will  produce  a  more  satisfactory  crop 
if  the  number  of  fruits  per  cluster  is 
limited  to  three.  The  individual  fruits 
are  large,  better  colored  and  have  a 
better  flavor.  The  foliage  remains 
healthy  longer.  Tests  show  that  the 
total  yield  is  as  great  from  plants  that 
are  thinned  in  this  way  as  from 
plants  that  are  not  thinned,  and 
there  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
quality. 

Tomatoes  seldom  produce  a  good 
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quality  all  through  the  season.  For 
that  reason  it  is  worthwhile  to  grow 
both  early  and  late  varieties,  and  to 
start  the  plants  at  different  times 
When  the  first  planting  is  set  in  the 
field  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June 
a  late  crop  can  be  started  by  sowing 
seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown.  Put  five  or  six  seeds  in  a 
place  and  thin  to  one  good  plant 
after  they  are  well  up.  These  bear 
from  mid-September  until  frosts. 

Let  Strawberries  Get  Red 

Here  in  Southern  New  England 
strawberries  begin  to  ripen  the  last 
of  May  and  are  in  season  all  during 
the  month  of  June.  For  home  use  the 
berries  should  remain  on  the  plants 
until  red  all  over.  Strawberries  are 
usually  picked  in  the  early  morning 
bul  will  have  better  flavor  if  picked 
shortly  before  they  are  put  on  the 
table  or  into  the  freezer. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Culture 

Asparagus  can  be  harvested  over 
a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  It  is 
best  to  stop  gathering  asparagus 
when  the  stems  are  smaller  than  one 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Asparagus  is 
best  when  snapped  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  with  the  stalks  four  to 
six  inches  long.  During  warm 
weather  the  crop  should  be  gathered 
every  day.  If  the  stalks  are  not 
gathered  as  they  grow,  new  sprouts 
will  not  form.  The  cutting  season 
should  end  by  the  first  of  July  so 
as  to  give  the  plants  time  to  store 
up  reserve  food  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  At  this  time  all  weeds  should 
be  removed  and  the  plants  well 
fertilized.  When  properly  grown,  the 
tops  should  grow  five  feet  high  or 
taller  and  shade  the  ground  com¬ 
pletely. 

Rhubarb  can  be  gathered  at  any 
time  during  the  Summer  but  has  its 
best  flavor  early  in  the  Spring  when 
growth  first  starts.  By  harvesting  all 
of  the  early  growth  and  freezing, 
rhubarb  can  be  had  at  its  best  all  the 
year.  It  keeps  well  without  blanching 
and  without  sugar. 

Stir  Soil  Frequently 

Frequent,  shallow  stirring  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil  before  weeds  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  is  the  easiest  way 
to  control  weeds,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  best  growth.  Nearly 
all  vegetables  will  be  helped  by  an 
additional  application  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  in  June.  Put  this  in  a 
narrow  band  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
Concentrated  fertilizers  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  leaves  or  close  to  the 
stems. 

To  grow  at  their  best,  plants  need 
at  least  one  inch  of  rain  a  week. 
Plants  that  are  growing  rapidly 
should  be  watered  once  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  dry  spells.  Rotary  sprinklers  are 
available  that  will  apply  a  large 
amount  of  water  over  a  wide  area.  If 
the  soil  is  level  or  slopes  gradually 
water  can  be  applied  in  furrows  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  or  in  basins  around 
the  plants. 

Prevalent  June  Insects 

The  ’  insects  most  prevalent  in 
June  are  borers  on  corn  and  squash; 
flea  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers  on 
tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants  and 
potatoes;  beetles  on  aspargus  and 
beans.  All  of  these  can  be  controlled 
by  weekly  applications  of  rotenone 
or  pyrethrum,  either  in  the  form  of 
a  dust  or  spray.  A  mixture  of  the  two 
ingredients  may  be  more  effective 
than  either  alone.  These  materials  are 
safe  and  no  harm  is  done  if  they  are 
blown  on  to  other  plants  nearby. 
DDT  is  more  effective  for  corn  borers 
and  leaf  hoppers,  but  this  material 
should  be  used  cautiously,  applying 
as  small  amounts  as  possible  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  let  the  spray  or  dust 
fall  on  other  plants. 

Treatment  for  corn  borers  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  tassel  appears, 
putting  the  insecticide  in  the  _  whorl 
of  leaves.  Four  or  five  applications  at 
weekly  intervals  are  sufficient.  After 
the  first  application  the  material 
should  be  put  on  the  ear  shoots.  Eggs 
of  the  squash  vine  borer  are  laid  on 
the  stems  and  leaf  stalks  dviring 
June  and  early  July.  The  insecticide 
should  be  applied  to  these  parts  ox 
the  plants  during  this  egg  laying 
period. 

The  asparagus  beetle  and  bean 
beetle  are  easily  killed  by  timely 
applications.  The  bean  beetle  feeds 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
the  material  must  be  placed  there. 
Applications  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  adult  beetles  are  seen. 

Donald  F.  Jones 
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FIRST  CHOICE  OM 
AMERICA'S  FARMS 


'GREATEST  pULUNG- 
T IRE  OM  SARTH  ' " 


ONLY  GOODYEAR 
SUPERSURE-GRIPS 
give  you 

O-P-E-N  CENTER  TREAD— 

world's  most  successful  tread 
design  with  bite  edge  on 
every  lug  for  full-depth  soil 
penetration. 

PLUS 

NEW  DEEPER  BITE-hlgher, 
broader  lugs  put  more  rubber 
into  ground  for  greater  grip. 

NEW  WIDE-TREAD  TRACTION  - 
massive,  square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

NEW  LONGER  WEAR -extra 
rubber  in  higher,  thicker,  bal¬ 
anced  lugs  insures  far  longer 
wear  at  no  extra  cost  I 


Super-Sure-Crip-T.M.  Th.  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Company 


■» 


—  because 

more  and  more  farmers 
find  it  keeps  tractors 
working  where 
other  tires  won't! 

p  ybu’re  interested  in  getting  extra  trac- 
tion  to  speed  your  farm  work — if  you 
want  to  save  time,  fuel  and  money  on  your 
tractor  jobs  —  here’s  important  news. 

A  recent  nation-wide  farm  survey  reveals 


that  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tractor 
tires  are  America’s  first  choice  by  a 
wide  margin  —  because  they  pull  where 
other  tractor  tires  won’t. 

The  vote  for  these  new  Goodyear  Super- 
Sure -Grip  tires  is  practically  equal  to 
that  of  the  next  two  makes  of  tires 
combined  —  and  is  proof  positive  that 
more  and  more  farmers  have  learned  that 
Goodyear  tells  the  truth  about  this  tire’s 
traction  —  that  it  pulls  heavier  loads  in 
tough  going  where  other  ares  spin  and 
stall  —  that  it  has  no  equal  for  day-in- 
day-out  farm  work. 

Reason  for  this  standout  performance  and 
popularity  is  found  in  the  Goodyear  tread 


design.  Lots  more  rubber  in  the  lugs  — 
which  means  lots  more  rubber  in  the 
ground.  But  note  that  these  bigger, 
broader,  longer,  high-shoulder  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  are  in  perfect  balance,  each 
one  equally  sized  and  spaced.  So  they 
grip  like  a  deep-toothed  gear  wheel,  giv¬ 
ing  super-long  wear  and  “the  greatest 
pull  on  earth!” 

Remember  —  only  Goodyear  Super-Sure- 
Grips  have  this  Goodyear  balanced-bar, 
o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  that  has  won  land¬ 
slide  preference  from  America’s  farmers 
because  it  pulls  where  others  won’t,  lasts 
far  longer,  rides  smoother,  yet  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  penny  more.  So  get  Goodyears 
and  keep  your  tractor  going! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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No,  not  quite !  But  to  a  foreign  business¬ 
man  on  his  first  visit  to  the  U.  S.,  it  seemed 
that  must  be  the  answer  when  in  mid¬ 
winter  at  a  smart  desert  hotel,  he  was  served  fresh,  luscious 


Strawberries... 
from  Cactus  Plants  ? 


strawberries. 

To  his  question  “How,  please,  do  they  grow  strawberries  here F' 
there  came  an  immediate  answer. 

“They  don’t.  They  ship  ’em  in  instead.  Fresh  or  frozen,  in  refrig¬ 
erator  cars— by  railroad.  Get  ’em  all  over  the  U.  S.  that  way. 

But  even  that  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  railroads’  co¬ 
operation  with  producers  ...  For  railroad  agricultural  agents  help 
introduce  new  crops  or  new  varieties  which  create  new  income 
for  fanners  as  well  as  more  traffic  for  the  railroads.  They  work  with 
government  agricultural  departments,  and  their  agents,  not  only 
to  find  better  ways  of  shipping  but  also  to  help  develop  new 
markets  for  foodstuffs  and  livestock. 

It  was  American  railroad  initiative,  too,  that  brought  to  the 
nation’s  farmers  the  agricultural  demonstration  train  with  its  lec¬ 
tures,  exhibits,  demonstrations  and  free  bulletins— products  of 
college  classroom  and  laboratory. 

This  is  something  beyond  the  routine  job  of  seeing  that  cars 
arrive  promptly  for  harvest  .  .  .  that  foodstuffs  are  properly  iced 
en  route  ...  or  that  livestock  gets  fed  and  watered  on  the  way  to 
market.  In  seeking  to  improve  their  services,  the  railroads  strive 
constantly  to  help  themselves  by  helping  others  still  more.  And 
this  practical  viewpoint  has  made  the  American  railroads  the  most 
efficient,  most  economical,  self-supporting  mass  transportation 
system  in  the  world. 
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WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 

Every  Monday  evening 
over  the  ABC  Network. 


Marketing  Lettuce  and 
Spinach 

The  condition  and  appearance  of 
any  farm  product,  as  it  is  put  on  the 
market,  depends  largely  on  the  way 
it  was  gathered  and  transported. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  belong  to  the  greens 
and  salads  class.  Some  growers  are 
careless  in  gathering  their  lettuce  or 
spinach,  then  pack  it  on  a  truck 
without  properly  arranging  it,  drive 
perhaps  30  miles  (which  we  do)  to 
market,  often  on  some  rough  roads, 
and  then  expect  it  to  look  fresh  and 
attractive.  Of  course,  the  supply  and 
demand  govern  the  market,  which 
may  sometimes  be  favorable  for 
lower  quality  products.  Occasionally 
the  demand  is  great  and  one  can 
easily  sell  a  load  of  most  any  kind  of 
vegetables  but  competition  is  usu¬ 
ally  great,  and  one  must  be  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market 
to  compete  with  other  growers  sell¬ 
ing  the  same  produce  perhaps  right 
next  to  his  own  truck. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  from  the 
middle  of  September  up  until 
Thanksgiving,  we  market  daily  either 
a  load  of  lettuce  or  spinach  or  a 
mixed  load.  Handling  from  50  to 
125  crates  daily  for  several  weeks,  it 
requires  very  good  careful  help,  and 
also  management.  It  is  necessary  to 
start  cutting  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  more  dew  is  on  it  the 
better.  This  is  one  part  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  where  daylight  saving  time  is 
very  welcome,  as  most  cutters  turn 
out  more  crates  that  first  hour  than 
two  hours  just  preceding  noon.  We 
have  to  employ  enough  help  to  have 
a  load  harvested  by  noon  and  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  it  by  10  o’clock.  The  first 
hour  everyone  is  required  to  cut  as 
many  crates  as  possible,  after  that 
one  man  is  sent  for  the  truck  to  cart 
the  filled  crates;  this  is  a  one  ton  flat 
body,  being  very  easy  to  load.  As 
soon  as  he  returns,  two  or  three 
handcutters  hand  the  crates  up  while 
the  driver  carefully  puts  each  one 
on  its  side.  We  have  foubd  that  this 
is  better  than  setting  them  on  their 
bottoms  as  it  prevents  settling  and 
causing  a  crate  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  half  full. 

Enough  help  is  sent  to  the  packing 
house  to  carry  the  crates  off  the 
truck,  and  place  them  within  easy 
reach  of  the  water  hose.  The  truck 
then  returns  immediately  to  the  field 
for  another  load,  while  the  helpers 
carefully  wash  the  crates  on  all  sides 
and  bottom.  If  it  is  lettuce,  they  also 
must  wash  the  butts  of  each  head  on 
the  first  layer  only,  as  lettuce  is 
packed  with  the  butts  up.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  concrete  floor  in  the  shade 
and  out  of  the  air  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  laying  the  crates  on  their 
sides.  This  also  permits  stacking 
them  up,  at  least  six  high,  without 
injury.  I  have  arranged  an  overhead 
sprinkling  system,  the  same  as  a 
lawn  sprinkler,  except  this  throws 
the  water  down  instead  of  up.  We 
turn  it  on  and  sprinkle  water  over 
the  crates  for  seven  to  10  minutes, 
once  in  every  two  hours  until  four 
p.  m.,  daylight  time,  thereby  keeping 
it  very  fresh.  Occasionally  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September,  we 
sprinkle  the  crates  with  cracked  ice. 
About  five  o’clock  the  crates  are 
loaded  on  a  truck  on  their  sides  with 
tops  to  tops.  This,  we  have  found  out, 
prevents  crushing  and  bruising.  After 
the  crates  are  all  loaded,  a  very  large 
canvas  is  spread  over  them  and  care¬ 
fully  tied,  an  additional  rope  or  two 
is  also  used  to  prevent  the  crates 
from  slipping  on  their  way  to 
market.  As  the  crates  are  taken  off 
in  the  New  York  market,  their  con¬ 
tents  appear  fresh  and  attractive. 

We  run  our  trucks  both  to  New 
York  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  markets 
every  day  in  season.  We  first  start 
Vith  strawberries  and  keep  on  until 
the  last  of  our  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
late  apples  are  done.  We  run  into 
New  York  in  about  four  hours  from 
our  farm;  the  trucks  return  at  three 
a.  m.  the  next  morning.  We  have  two 
drivers  just  for  that  work.  c.  a.  u. 

New  jersey 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N. 


I. 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE 


For  Every  Kind  of  Silo 

Makes  inside  walls  acid-proof 
and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive 
folder  at  your  farm  supply  dealer. 

PIERPONT  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO.,  INC. 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pa. 


Setting  Tile  Drains 

Can  you  tell  me  if  clay  drain  pipe 
has  to  be  laid  below  the  frost  line  to 
keep  from  breaking  up?  I  have  run¬ 
ning  ditches  through  my  lot  and 
would  like  to  close  them  up.  h.  h. 

Clay  drainage  tile  need  not  be  laid 
below  the  frost  line  so  long  as  they 
are  placed  with  a  continuous  down¬ 
ward  grade  so  that  water  will  not 
stand  in  the  line.  w.  m.  f. 


CHEAPEST 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
WEED  KILLER 

For  clearing  fence  rows,  pastures, 
roadsides,  waterways,  wooded  areas. 

WEED0NE~ 

Brush  Killer  32 


Contains  the  powerful  2,4,5-T  as  well  as  2,4-D. 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills  brambles  (Rasp.! 
berry,  Blackberry) ,  certain  Oaks,  Wild  Cherry,  j 
Sumac,  Hawthorn,  Honeysuckle, Thistle, Wild' 
Rose,  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  other  woody ! 
plants.  j 

Quart,  $4  Gallon,  $9.25 

Mixes  in  proportion  of  1  gal.  to  100  gals,  of 
water  or  oil.  Very  economical,  to  use;  a  little 
goes  a  long  way.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply  you,  send  check  or  money  order  direct  to  us. 
Free  Brush  Killer  bulletin. 

American  Chemical  Paint  Company 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Ambler,  Pa. 
Originators  of  2,4-D  Weed  Killers 


7he  New 

SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  *  REC  U  b  PAT  OFF 

"%+.Ah PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  1 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  1  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  l 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!* 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS.  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand  t 
The  standard  for  over  SO  years. 

- MADE  BY  - — 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y.  , 
.230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  »  CHICAGO  1,  ILb/ 


WATTS  de  Luxe  OUTSIDE  Snow-White  PsM 
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•  Three  out  of  eight  farm  fire 
losses  come  from  lightning- 
more  than  double  those  from 
any  other  cause.  Lightning 
never  has  destroyed  any  build¬ 
ing  fully  protected  by  Secur¬ 
ity  System.  It  is  designed  to 
PREVENT  lightning 
strokes.  Security  engineering 
guards  against  new  dangers 
from  air  ducts,  water  systems, 
electric  wiring.  Write  for  full 
information;  no  obligation. 
Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting 
Co.,  Burlington  27,  Wis.  a 

SECURITY 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


SAVE  YOU  ft  so  a 


Install  PENCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


Loads  75  bales  in  15  minutes  —  picks  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
automatically.  Saves  your  back  —  saves 
Your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons! 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads. 


?tee  { 


urrite  for  folder 
and  dealer’s  name 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  662.  Morton,  111. 


makers  of  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


100  A  FENCE  IS  si  495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

P»sco  “W  „  CORN  CRIBBING 

picket  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 

special  >v°ven  between  5  double  cables  of 

Easily  rnn  a  *>ickets  are  approx.  7/16"xlH"il  ft. 
fading  |  ec*  UP  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

"  50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-56,  Brooklyn.  New  York 


PW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

P  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Fisk  aihT,,  „  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

■  men  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 


The  Garden  Forum 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


Corn  Stalk  Borer  Prevention 

My  corn  wilted  last  year  about  half 
way  up  the  stalk  and  then  broke  off 
and  died.  Hope  you  can  help  me  to 
stop  it  this  year.  g.  h. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  corn  plants  were  probably 
attacked  by  the  American  stalk 
borer.  The  larva  of  this  insect  enters 
the  stalks  near  the  ground  and  eats 
a  channel  in  the  main  stalk.  An 
examination  of  the  stalk  usually  dis¬ 
closes  the  presence  of  this  insect 
or  the  area  where  it  has  been  eating. 
Dusting  or  spraying  the  plants  with 
DDT,  when  the  plants  are  from  six 
inches  to  one  foot  high,  will  preveqi 
most  of  this  damage. 


In  Rainy  Season  Nitrogen  Helps 
Corn 

If  the  season  becomes  rainy,  as  it 
did  here  last  year,  will  the  corn  be 
benefitted  by  additional  applications 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers;  if  so,  what 
form  would  you  suggest?  t.  h.  w. 

Portage  County,  Ohio 

In  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  corn 
is  usually  benefitted  by  additional 
applications  of  nitrogen,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  complete  fertilization. 
Additional  nitrogen  may  be  added  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulfate  of 
ammonia  or  other  nitrogen  carriers. 
These  extra  applications  are  usually 
applied  when  the  corn  plants  are 
from  one  foot  to  18  inches  high. 


Lime  Requirements 

Is  lime  recommended  for  aspara¬ 
gus,  squash,  muskmelon  and  po¬ 
tatoes?  o.  w.  c. 

Washington  County,  Md. 

Asparagus,  squash  and  musk¬ 
melon  are  all  high  lime  requiring 
crops.  They  grow’  best  at  a  pH  above 
6.5.  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  grown  in  moderately  acid 
soils,  between  pH  5.0  and  pH  5.6. 
While  potatoes  will  grow  well  in 
some  alkaline  soils,  they  are  more 
subject  to  scab  infection  under  these 
conditions. 


Aphis  on  Cabbage 

Last  year  the  aphis  got  ali  over  my 
cabbage  and  related  plants.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  materials  would 
be  best  to  use  in  combating  them  if 
they  should  again  appear.  w.  j.  d. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y 

Aphis  on  cabbage  and  related 
plants  can  be  controlled  by  the  use 
of  rotenone,  pyrethum  or  nicotine, 
used  either  as  dust  or  spray.  Nicotine 
is  poisonous  and  should  not  be  used 
later  than  10  days  before  the  crop 
is  eaten. 


Pruning  Purple  Raspberries 

I  have  some  purple  raspberries 
that  grow  so  tall  that  they  are  hard 
to  manage.  When  and  how  much  can 
I  cut  them  back?  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

When  the  new  shoots  of  Colum¬ 
bian  and  other  purple  raspberries 
are  about  24  to  30  inches  high,  the 
tips  are  pinched  off  to  force  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  laterals.  The  following 
Spring  before  growth  starts,  the 
laterals  are  cut  back  to  about  10  or 
12  inches  in  length.  Plants  pruned  in 
this  manner  require  no  support.  If 
the  new  canes  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked,  the  long  canes  may 
be  cut  back  to  about  four  feet  in 
height.  It  may  be  necessary  to  tie 
these  to  stakes  or  to  a  trellis. 

The  canes  that  have  fruited  are 
removed  after  harvest  as  they  soon 
die  and  are  replaced  by  the  new 
canes  of  the  current  season’s  growth. 

g.  l.  s. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox _ 4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


TRADE 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Have  built  into  them  the  quality  you  want  most  —  large  ca¬ 
pacity,  smooth  operation  and  the  untmost  durability.  Three 
generations  of  experience  in  thresher  work  stand  behind  these 
Frick  machines.  Two  sizes,  22  by  36  and  28  by  47  inches.  Welded 
steel  frame,  roller  and  ball  bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity 
cleaner,  self-feeder  or  hand  feed.  Unexcelled  for  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  lespedeza  and  seeds.  Write  for  Catalog  76  giving 
full  details. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  or  visit  a  Frick  Branch  today!  Frick 
Branches  at  Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Montours- 
ville,  Latrobe,  Harrisburg,  and  Easton,  Penna.,  among  other 
principal  cities.  New  England  States  Representative,  Mr. 
Thomas  Peddle,  Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Frick  Company  also  builds  Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Ice-making  Equipment. 


The  Harvest-Handler  is  more  than  a  harvest-season 
elevator— -it’s  usable  the  year  ’round  on  all  kinds  of 
handling  jobs.  That’s  why  it  pays  for  itself  so  quickly. 
Commercial  elevator  operators  have  handled  over 
80,000  bushels  of  grain  and  ear  corn  in  one  year*- 
real  proof  you  can  have  lightness  and  long  life  in 
elevator  construction. 

See  your  nearest  Belt  dealer,  or  write  for  information 
and  free  literature. 


16  ft.— .100  lbs. 
$197  with  gasoline  engine 
$194  with  electric  motor 
Prices  (fob  Orient)  subfect 
to  change  without  notice. 

•Patent  Pending 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


HELIX 


Unloads  everything,  from  fine  seed  to 
fodder  ...  at  speeds  from  2  Vi  to  20 
minutes.  Floats  the  load  gently  to  rear  of 
wagon.  Handles  heaviest  loads.  Driven 
by  power  take-off  or  auxiliary  motor. 
A  really  new  unloading  idea.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  today. 


THE  HELIX  CORPORATION 

Hebron,  Indiana 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Notv  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA! 


i  Acf  NOW  to... 


c 


r 


with 


Right  now,  plan  to  in¬ 
vest  wisely  and  get  the 
9  exclusive  features  that 
Grange  offers.  Quick 
action  NOW  will  save 
you  money.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  details 
regarding  quick 
erection. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


Grange  Silo  Co.  Inc., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  in 
any  way,  please  send  me  free  Grange  folder 
and  full  information  regarding  early  erection 
of  a  GRANGE  Silo. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ r. _ _ 
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ATTENTION . . .  USERS  OF  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY ! 

gulf  ttesto* 

contains  no  U 

ANP  rr NEVER  P/P/ 


Don’t  let  the  current  confusion  over 
DDT  worry  you. 

If  you  have  a  supply  of  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray  on  hand — left  over  from 
last  summer — you  can  continue  to 
use  it  with  complete  confidence — for 
it  contains  no  DDT.  When  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  it  is  completely 
safe  for  dairy  cows  and  their  milk. 

What’s  more,  any  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  offered  for  sale  by  your  sup¬ 
plier  can  be  bought  and  used  with 
assurance  that  it  is  the  same  safe,  re¬ 
liable  product  you  know  and  can 
trust. 

Safe  Insecticidal  Ingredients 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  only 
nature’s  own  insecticidal  ingredient 
— Pyrethrins — boosted  in  insect  kill¬ 
ing  and  repelling  power  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  equally  safe  Piperonyl  Butox- 
ide.  This  combination  is  blended  with 
a  highly  refined,  nongumming,  non¬ 
staining  base  oil.  The  result  is  a  live¬ 
stock  spray  that  has  become  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  thousands  of  leading  breed¬ 
ers  and  dairymen. 

Safe  To  Spray  Twice  A  Day 

Used  as  directed.  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  can  be  applied  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  just  before  milking  time  without 
danger  of  burning  or  blistering  nor¬ 
mal,  healthy  cattle  or  imparting  odor 


or  taste  to  milk. 

It’s  quick  killing.  Quickly  knocks 
down  and  kills  flies  and  many  other 
insects  enveloped  in  its  mist.  Many 
others  not  reached  by  the  spray  itself 
are  repelled  or  driven  away;  thus  you 
can  keep  your  cows  quieter  in  the 
barn  and  make  the  job  of  milking 
easier. 

Repelling  Power  Lasts 

The  repelling  ppwer  of  this  livestock 
spray  lasts  for  hours  after  applica¬ 
tion.  Result:  Your  cows  get  much 
needed  protection  from  insect  an¬ 
noyance  when  out  in  pasture. 

This  is  the  kind  of  protection  that 
usually  pays  off  in  the  milk  pail,  for 
cows  can’t  do  their  best  if  they  are 
constantly  annoyed  by  biting,  buz¬ 
zing,  bloodsucking  insect  pests. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Cows  Suffer 

Just  because  there’s  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion  right  now  regarding  the  use 
of  DDT  is  no  reason  to  let  your  cows 
suffer  from  insect  annoyance.  Use  re¬ 
liable  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 

If  you  have  been  using  it  in  the 
past,  continue  to  do  so.  And  any 
other  dairymen  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  safe,  effective  insect  killing  and 
repelling  livestock  spray  should  in¬ 
vestigate  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


70  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPAN/  PEACES 

To  the  many  milk  companies,  hardware,  farm  implement  stores, 
hay,  grain  and  feed  dealers  and  other  retailers  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  here  is  information  of  some  importance — 

Your  stocks  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  are  not  being  made  obsolete 
by  the  current  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  DDT- 
containing  livestock  sprays  on  milk  cows  and  in  dairy  barns. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains  no  DDT  and  it  never  did.  Every 
can  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  you  have  on  hand  can  be  sold  with  full 
assurance  that  there  is  not  a  safer,  more  effective  insect  killing  and 
repelling  livestock  spray  on  the  market  today. 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


tow  IK 

PRICE 


Usually 

$1.49  for  1  gal. 
$6.35  for  5  gal. 


r.  unctA.. 


Salute  to  Old  Glory! 


1 


Flag  Day,  June  14,  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthday  of  our  American  flag. 
It  commemorates  the  day  in  1777  on 
which  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  adopting  a  flag  having 
13  alternating  red  and  white  stripes 
and  a  blue  field  with  13  stars  as  an 
emblem  of  the  13  colonies.  Thus  grew 
the  name  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Flag  Day  was  made  an  official,  al¬ 
though  not  a  legal  holiday,  in  the 
United  States  in  1895,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  of 
Batavia,  Ill.  Previous  to  that  date, 
Flag  Day  had  been  celebrated  in 
some  New  York  public  schools  and, 
as  early  as  1893,  had  been  officially 
celebrated  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  the  first  State,  and  is  still 
the  only  State,  to  make  Flag  Day  a 
legal  or  public  holiday,  by  act  of  its 
State  Legislature  passed  May  7,  1937. 

About  so  old  and  symbolic  a  part 
of  the  American  heritage  as  our 
national  emblem,  much  legend  is 
bound  to  have  grown  up  about  its 
origin,  design,  and  changes.  Histori¬ 
cally  the.  1777  flag  with  its  13  stars 
and  13  stripes,  representing  the 
original  13  colonies,  was  redesigned 
to  15  stars  and  15  stripes  after  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Kentucky  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union.  This  change  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1795,  and 
the  act  was  signed  by  George 
Washington,  with  the  intent  that  a 
new  stripe  and  new  star  be  added 
for  each  State  later  to  be  admitted. 
Thus  for  only  18  years  the  flag  of  13 
stars  and  13  stripes  was  flown. 

During  the  next  23  years  it  became 
plain  that  still  another  change  would 
have  to  be  made,  because  the  flag’s 
proportions  and  beauty  were  suffer¬ 
ing  with  the  added  number  of  enter¬ 
ing  States,  which  by  1818  was  20.  In 
that  year  the  latest  and  present  basis 
of  design  was  enacted  by  Congress, 
namely,  “That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  13  horizontal  stripes,  alter¬ 
nate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union 
have  20  stars,  white  on  a  blue  field; 
that  on  the  admission  of  every  new 
state  into  the  Union,  one  star  be 
added  to  the  Union  [the  blue  field 
or  canton]  of  the  flag — on  the  Fourth 
of  July  next  succeeding  such  ad¬ 
mission.” 

Who  designed  the  original  June 
14,  1777  flag?  The  credit  generally  is 
given  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
there  were  earlier  flags,  and  it  is  here 
that  legend  abounds,  stories  so  full 
of  human  incident  that  one  wishes 
they  might  all  be  true.  The  classic 
tradition,  of  course,  is  Betsy  Ross’s 
flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  supposedly 
made  from  a  sketch  by  Washington 
himself  in  June  of  1776.  However, 
six  months  later,  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  without  any  authorization  from 
Congress,  raised  a  flag  over  his 
headquarters  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  consisted  of  13  alternate  white 
and  red  stripes.  In  the  blue  field, 
set  in  the  upper  left  corner,  there 
were  no  stars  whatever;  instead  it 
bore  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew,  a  bit  of  English  heri¬ 
tage,  however  unstudied.  This  flag  is 
historically  recorded.  Another  his¬ 
toric  but  local  emblem  goes  back  to 
1775  when  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of 
Light  Horse  carried  a  standard  with 


13  alternate  blue  and  silver  stripes 
on  its  upper  left  corner. 

Another  legend  on  the  heroic  side, 
is  that  the  first  Stars  and  Stripes 
flew  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  N.  Y.,  just 
49  days  after  the  1777  Congressional 
Act.  An  officer’s  letter  states  that: 
“The  white  stripes  were  cut  out  of 
an  ammunition  shirt;  the  blue  out 
of  a  cloak  taken  from  the  enemy  at 
Peekskill;  while  the  red  stripes  were 
made  of  pieces  of  stuff  procured  from 
the  garrison.”  It  is  said  that  the  red 
was  from  a  woman’s  red  flannel 
petticoat.  The  new  banner  was  flown 
above  an  upside  down  British  flag 

On  August  6,  1777,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  under  fire  at  the  Battle 
of  Oriskany.  The  following  month  it 
was  carried  into  battle  by  Washing¬ 
ton  s  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  just  prior  to  the  British  occu¬ 
pation  of  Philadelphia.  At  sea,  our 
country’s  emblem  was  first  flown 
from  the  masthead  of  The  Range: 
under  John  Paul  Jones  on  July  4 
1777.  It  began  its  first  sea  voyage 
November  1,  1777  when  that  sloop- 
of-war  sailed  out  of  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.  The  flag  received  its  first 
foreign  honors  in  February  14,  1778 
when  it  was  saluted  by  the  French 
fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay,  France,  as  the 
U.  S.  Ranger  entered  the  harbor. 

The  second  name  to  be  given  the 
American  flag  was  the  Star  Spanglec 
Banner,  immortalized  by  Francii 
Scott  Key  when  he  wrote  what  ii 
now  our  national  anthem  while  beini 
detained  with  the  British  fleet  dur 
ing  the  bombardment  of  For 
McHenry  during  the  war  of  1812.  Or 
the  famous  night  of  1814  which  h 
celebrated  in  his  lines,  only  part  o 
the  poem  was  composed. 

“Old  Glory,”  the  third  name,  wa 
first  applied  to  the  flag  by  anothe 
sea  captain,  William  Driver  o 
Salem,  Mass.  Captain  Driver  used  i 
in  referring  to  a  flag  presented  t 
him  on  his  birthday  by  the  ladies  o 
the  town.  As  the  glorious  banne 
reached  the  masthead  of  his  shif 
he  shouted,  tears  running  down  hi 
leathery  cheeks:  “I’ll  call  her  01 
Glory,  boy,  Old  Glory!”  The  dat 
was  March  17,  1824. 

As  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Star 
and  Stripes,  Washington  is  quote1 
thus:  “We  take  the  stars  fror 
heaven;  the  red,  from  the  mothe 
country  —  separating  it  by  whit 
stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  hav 
separated  from  her.  And  the  whit 
stripes,  shall  go  down  in  histor; 
representing  liberty.”  To  the  citizen 
of  our  nation  the  Star  Spangle 
Banner  stands  for  the  treasure 
American  way  of  life:  of  our  price 
less  freedom,  the  power  and  prestig 
of  our  country,  find  its  backing  c 
decency  and  honesty  throughout  th 
world.  These  things  and  more  we  se 
in  the  flag.  In  its  red  stripes  we  se 
the  blood  of  the  heroic  men  wh 
fought  and  bled  to  preserve  it;  in  h 
white  stripes,  our  determination  t 
preserve  the  liberty  for  which  the 
stand;  and  in  the  blue,  the  justic 
which  America  holds  forth  to  ever 
man. 

As  Old  Glory  flies  from  a  millie 
staffs  on  June  14,  let  us  think  c 
all  these  things.  Let  us  resolve 
“Our  country’s  flag  —  long  may  ■ 
wave!”  W.  H.  Boller 
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The  Famous  ESCO 
NI-AG-RA"  Icy-Wall 
MILK  COOLER 


This  amazing  milk  cooler  protects  your 
milk  check  because  it  cools  all  of  the  milk 
to  below  50  degrees  in  less  than  an 
hour... cools  every  can  "up  to  its  chin.” 

Check  these  exclusive  features 

ESCO’s  patented  "Neck -High”  Water 
Leveler  keeps  icy-cold  water  bath  above 
the  milk  level  of  every  can  .  .  . 

Automatic  Circulator  -  Agitator  sweeps 
the  water  bath  around  every  can  from 
bottom  to  neck  .  .  . 

Smooth,  easy-to-clean  interior  with  the 
ESCO  "Icy-Wall”  controlled  ice  bank. 

With  the  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA”  Icy-Wall 
Milk  Cooler  you  get  fully  automatic, 
safe,  economical  operation.  Sizes:  3  to 
27-can  capacities.  Write  for  fully  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet. 

ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

W rite  also  for  attractive  folder  on  ESCO 
Farm  and  Home  Freezers.  Enjoy  better  eat¬ 
ing  and  better  living  with  less  work— the 
year  round.  Six  Models  10  to  40  cu.  ft. 

capacities. 


ALL  THE  WATER  YOU  NEED 
BY  DRILLING  YOURSELF 


Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dent,  of  Agriculture. 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 
Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Prieo 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
oiany  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
-  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head, 
it  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL 


sii?'  was  ss 

WrihMor  ">»<•#»  and  booklet,  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Economy-minded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
fence  forhomes. 
estates  and  farms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2.  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Pences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


POST  & 
ROIL 
FERCES 


/  \V? 


FREE 

Illustrated 
CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


FOOT  PAINS 


OR  NO  COST*  —  Tiry  Dr.  Barron'ft 
GENUINE  Foot  Cushions  for 

aulck  foot  relief!  They  take  pain¬ 
ful  pressure  off  callouses,  corns, 
sore  heels,  aching  arches  —  absorb 
foot  shocks,  help  support  weak 
arched.  Light,  ventilated,  spongy. 
LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW!  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  nays:  ‘‘Relieves 
tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes.“  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  poat- 
*hoe  size  and  It  man  or  woman.  30-DAY 
i  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief! 

urtl|0.  Inc.,  2700  Broadwoy,  Dept.  5F.  N.  Y.  C.  25 

amazing  offer 

rar,i  ls  ,yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
rim,  £lso  50  and  25  tor  *x-00  with  or  without 
f  ree  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in- 
wiih  f  ®ntirely  new,  different  deluxe  assortment 
1 \ve?.  ®  teXeT*sion  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 
rurpn1....  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
^HEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  688,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


....  B  ALING  WIRE 

each  1'rT?^fe€t  6ingle  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
•  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractots, 
HO  Rum  trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

-KNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


C~T^Tm.oCHAIN  SAWS  —  PARTS  - 

•  LOOM  IS,  BAIN  BRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Along  the  Way 

June  is  the  month  that  poets  dream 
about.  Life  runs  riot  in  June.  The 
life  of  every  plant  and  animal  seems 
stronger  and  lustier  with  the 
lengthening  days.  June  is  not  only  a 
challenge  to  physical  life  but  our 
intellectual  life  is  also  bound  up 
with  June  examinations  and  gradu¬ 
ations. 

The  young  men  and  women  who 
leave  school  this  June  have  greater 
problems  and  greater  opportunities 
than  any  class  that  has  gone  before. 
This  may  sound  contrary  to  the 
preaching  of  a  few  years  ago  that 
life  had  become  static.  Years  ago 
some  people  spoke  of  one  finishing  his 
education  with  graduation.  Today  we 
realize  that  actually  education  begins 
with  graduation. 

To  some,  atomic  research  seems 
the  most  important  branch  of  science. 
It  certainly  is  of  great  importance. 
The  greatest  problem  of  our  day  and 
for  generations  to  come  is,  I  believe, 
the  problem  of  food.  For  generations 
we  have  been  sending  missionaries 
to  the  overpopulated  regions  of  the 
earth  and  teaching  them  how  to  in¬ 
crease  their  population.  Formerly  the 
mortality  of  young  children  kept 
their  population  at  a  constant  level, 
except  for  the  fluctuations  caused  by 
famine.  Today  all  countries  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  population. 

The  arable  land  of  the  earth  cannot 
expand  very  much.  The  Burbanks  of 
tomorrow  must  find  better  food  crops 
for  land  and  develop  food  crops  from 
swamps  and  even  the  oceans.  The 
swamp  areas  such  as  the  Florida 
Everglades  produce  more  food  than 
any  other  areas,  yet  man  makes  al¬ 
most  no  use  of  such  areas  because  of 
lack  of  plants  and  animal  life  suit¬ 
able  to  his  use.  If  plants  and  animal 
life  can  be  developed  to  make  use 
of  swamp  and  water  covered  areas, 
man  will  go  a  long  way  to  solving 
great  food  problems  of  the  future. 

Water  covered  areas  become  more 
fertile  each  year.  Dry  areas  become 
less  fertile.  This  year  we  are  making 
special  efforts  to  develop  more  farm 
ponds.  Farm  ponds  make  water 
storage  for  livestock,  spots  for  fishing 
and  swimming  and  possibly  boating. 
They  serve  as  fire  protection  and  aid 
in  stopping  fires  by  furnishing  water 
when  needed. 

Why  not  plant  these  ponds  with 
flowering  plants  and  encourage  the 
youth  to  find  plants,  useful  to  man, 
which  can  be  grown  in  water?  Let 
ponds  become  such  a  part  of  the 
farm  life  that  they  become  a 
challenge  to  better  farming.  The 
western  Indians  used  food  from  pond 
and  swamp  plants.  Given  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity,  some 
future  Burbank  will  find  the  answer. 

New  York  w.  b.  t. 


NEW  ALL  CROP  SPRAY  BOOM  IS 
EVERYTHING  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES 


Here’s  a  universal  boom  for  all  row 
crops  and  weed  spraying.  It’s  the 
boom ,  that  fits  the  spray  to  the  crop 
by  enabling  the  operator  to  arrange 
ten  different  nozzle  settings  for 
different  crops  and  purposes.  Sizes 
range  from  4  to  12  tqws,  and  for 
row  widths  from  32"  .to  42".  Write 
for  free  Catalog  No.  80  on  ALL 
CROP  boom  and  John  Bean  sprayers. 


John  Bean  High  Pressure 

The  John  Bean  high  pressure 
sprayers  will  handle  even  abrasive 
materials.  Used  in  combination 
with  the  ALL  CROP  spray  booms 
they  not  only  give  you  full  control 
of  pests  in  row  crops,  and  kill 
weeds,  but  also  provide  all  the  ad- 


Sprayers  Do  ALL  The  Jobs 

vantages  of  a  general  farm  sprayer 
for  corn  borer  control,  barn  and 
poultry  house  sanitation,  stand-by 
fire  protection,  livestock  parasite 
control.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  John  Bean  sprayers  and  booms 
—  the  equipment  that  fits  the  spray 
to  the  crop.  * 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  80— and  for  Nezv,  FREE,  Farm  Spray  Guide. 


JOHN  gJ  BEAN 

Lansing  4  bssd  Michigan 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


Power  Take-Off  Drive 
flips  into  position  on 
adjustable  stand  and  is 
attached  to  tractor  spline 
shaft. 


NEW !  3mnwi63yiiend 

POWER  TAKE  -  OFF  DRIVE 


DUMP  YOUR  LOAD  IN  HALF 
THE  TIME! 

Makes  Your  Grain  Elevator  job 
.  .  .  EASIER,  FASTER,  SAFER 

This  new  Power  Take-Off  Drive  will 
save  you  time,  work  and  patience  at 
harvest  time.  No  speed  jack  stakes  to 
pull  l(pose  or  belt  to  slip  off — no  man¬ 
euvering  or  positioning  of  tractor. 
You  pull  the  loaded  wagon  into  posi¬ 
tion,  flip  the  Power  Take-Off  Drive 
over  and  in  one  minute’s  time  it  snaps 
onto  the  spline  shaft  of  your  tractor. 
You  are  ready  to  go.  It  may  be  used 
with  platform  or  overhead  wagon  jack 
hoist.  Made  by  the  makers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Farmer’s  Friend  elevators.  Write 
for  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

G  &  D  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  0-2,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


Power  Take-Off  Drive 
easily  flips  back  out  of 
the  way  for  tractor  and 
wagon  to  pull  in  or  out. 


Moss  on  Asbestos  Shingle 
Roof 

We  have  a  garage  roof  of  asbestos 
cement  shingles;  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  moss  condition  growing  on 
it.  It  is  a  rough  type  shingle.  What 
can  be  done  to  remove  and  prevent 
this  condition?  There  is  some  shade 
on  this  side  of  the  roof  but  not  dense. 

Ohio  d.  l.  j. 

Fungus  growth  on  absestos  cement 
surfaces  is  removable  and  regrowth 
prevented  by  the  application  of  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate.  This  should  be  mixed  and 
applied  as  follows:  1.  Dump  the  dry 
copper  sulphate  into  hot  water,  stir 
with  wooden  paddle  until  all  lumps 
are  dissolved.  Use  a  wooden,  or  fiber 
bucket,  as  a  container.  The  solution 
need  not  be  hot  when  applied  to  the 
shingles,  the  hot  water  is  merely  to 
hasten  the  dissolving  of  the  lumps. 
2.  Use  convenient  size  paint  brush 
to  apply  solution  to  shingles.  Start  at 
ridge  and  work  towards  eaves.  3. 
Apply  solution  to  shingles  on  a  sunny 
afternoon,  after  a  couple  days  of  dry 
weather,  in  order  to  have  roof  fairly 
dry.  4.  The  solution  is  poisonous  so 
keep  out  of  reach  of  any  youngsters 
and  dispose  of  left-over  solution  in  a 
sewer.  . 

The^  results  are  not  immediately 
discernible.  Usually  they  are  ap¬ 
parent  from  30  to  60  days  after  the 
application  of  the  copper  sulphate 
solution. 


Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break, 
like  a  bubble,  at  a  touch;  nay,  you 
may  kick  it  about  all  day,  like  a 
football,  and  it  will  be  round  and  full 
at  evening.  —  O.  W.  Holmes’  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
Ch.  V. 


NATIONAL  MOWER  CO. 

825  Cromwell  Avenue  $».  Paul,  Minn. 

Sickle  mower,  power  driven,  rub¬ 
ber  fired,  pulls  self,  cuts  high 
grass,  hay,  weeds,  on 
level  or  rough. 

Moderate  price. 

6  limes  fatter' 
than  a  scythe! 


Write  for 
Catalog 


m/s  INC. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

.95 


Air  Gaugo  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE. 


HARRISON.  OHIO 


OTTAWA 

Tiller  &  Mower 


Mows  40" 
Swath 


3-M0WER 
MODELS  $89.50  UP 


PATENTS 

PENDING 


Mo3t  useful  machine  of  its  kind.  2  H.  P.  “Red  Seal 
Continental  Motor”.  Mows  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and 
cultivates,  moves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  etc. 
Two  Speeds  and  Free  Wheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it 
Ottawa  Tiller  and  Mower  is  much  needed  year- ’round 
machine.  Mows  close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  Follows 
ground  contour.  One  man  mows  3  to  6  acres  a  day.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Designed  for  farms,  truck  gardens,  private 
homes,  estates,  etc.  Sold  direct  to  user.  Free  details  with 
low  prices.  Now  in  our  45th  year. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  3-977  Lawn  Ave.f  Ottawa,  Kans* 


EXTRA  CASH! 


Sell  plastic  Christmas  card  —  Everyday  assortments. 
.New,  different  personalized  money-makers.  Profits  to 
Free  s*111^8  Name  Imprinted  25  and  50  for 
/V’00;  Christmas  cards.  Stationery,  Napkins,  Guest 

m  w'ytife, 

STEEL  SPROCKET  CHAIN 

AND  ATTACHMENT  LINKS.  ALL  SIZES, 
r,  from  Illinois  Warehouse.  Catalog  Free. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27#  Calif. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

8*mple*-  ATWOODS 

92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  T. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon—* 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Is  the  State  Fair  Being  Sabotaged? 

rpHE  State  administration  which  in  this  case 
A  talks  and  acts  through  a  triumvirate 
composed  of  Governor  Dewey,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  DuMond  and  former  Assembly- 
man  Clellan  Forsythe  of  Syracuse,  seems  to  be 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  make  the 
1949  State  Fair  a  complete  failure. 

This  group  met  with  unexpected  opposition 
last  Winter  when  the  general  public  insisted 
that  they  wanted  a  full  fledged  State  Fair  this 
year,  and  also  that  they  would  not  be 
stampeded  with  any  grandiose  plans  for  a  new 
$52,000,000  fairgrounds.  At  that  point  Messrs. 
Dewey  et  al.  decided  that  perhaps  honey 
would  catch  more  flies  than  vinegar,  so  they 
gave  official  sanction  to  a  1949  Fair  and  actu¬ 
ally  withdrew  their  plans  for  a  new  fair  site 
from  the  public  view.  That  did  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  any  change  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  program.  Instead,  it  looks  as  though  they 
are  determined  to  make  this  year’s  Fair  as 
poor  as  possible  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
immediate  popular  support  for  their  $52,000,- 
000  project. 

The  Legislature  voted  a  $350,000  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  1949  Fair,  mainly  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  and  repair  the  buildings  and  grounds.  To 
date,  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  Few 
contracts  have  been  let,  the  roads  are  still  in 
poor  shape,  no  settlement  has  been  made  with 
the  Solvay  Process  Company  on  its  encroach¬ 
ments  or  on  the  elimination  of  its  waste  beds, 
and  the  farm  machinery  manufacturers  have 
just  recently  voted  not  to  participate  in  the 
Fair.  The  members  of  the  various  Fair  com¬ 
mittees  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  either  hostile  or  luke¬ 
warm  to  the  idea  of  retaining  the  present  fair¬ 
grounds  as  a  permanent  site.  When  farm 
equipment  representatives  were  not  asked  to 
serve  or  aid  this  year’s  Fair  in  any  way,  and 
could  get  no  information  about  the  plans  for 
a  full-scale  Fair,  they  reluctantly  decided 
against  participation.  This  action  was  taken 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  State  ad¬ 
ministration  insisted  on  running  things  to 
suit  its  own  special  ends. 

Thus,  unless  the  present  policy  is  completely 
reversed,  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
poor  farm  show  in  Syracuse  this  year,  with 
some  cattle  competitions  as  attraction  bait, 
but  little  else.  To  us  it  looks  like  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  the  1949  Fair  and  thus 
insure  quick  action  next  year  in  shifting  the 
site  to  Mattydale,  saddling  the  taxpayers  with 
a  useless  expenditure  of  at  least  $52,000,000, 
and  giving  Solvay  Process  the  extra  space  it 
wants  to  enlarge  its  manufacturing  operations, 
including  an  extension  of  its  dangerous  waste 
beds. 

Sheffield  Starts  Milk  Price  War 

IF  Sheffield  Farms  thinks  it  is  going  to  gain 
any  special  advantage  in  the  milk  price 
war  which  it  has  so  crudely  and  unconscion¬ 
ably  started  in  North  Jersey,  it  is  sadly  mis¬ 
taken.  The  report  is  that  because  of  loss  of 
trade  in  that  area,  Sheffield  decided  to  declare 
open  war  on  all  other  dealers,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  small  independent,  and  drive 
them  out  of  business  or,  at  least,  out  of  the 
market.  Consumer  prices  were  therefore  cut 
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three  cents  a  quart  on  May  23  and  dealers  who 
buy  their  supply  from  Jersey  producers  have 
announced  that  the  producers  will  have  to 
carry  the  full  load  of  the  price  cut. 

The  mechanics  are  simple.  New  York  milk 
can  be  bought  as  I-C  milk  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Order  for  sale  in  New  Jersey  at  $3.76  a 
cwt.,  i.  e.  20  cents  above  the  estimated  blend 
price  for  May;  and  three  cents  a  quart  below 
the  New  Jersey  minimum  Class  I  price  of 
$5.15.  Milk  from  New  York  non-pool  plants 
can  be  bought  even  more  cheaply.  Sheffield 
Farms  has  a  special  advantage  in  this  respect 
because  it  has  four  non-pool  plants  in  New 
York  State,  for  the  milk  from  which  it  pays 
only  five  cents  above  the  blend  price;  in  other 
words,  it  has  a  price  advantage  of  15  cents 
over  most  of  its  competitors.  Jersey  dealers 
are  therefore  being  forced  out  of  the  fluid 
market  and,  if  they  have  the  facilities,  must 
make  up  their  Jersey-produced  milk  into 
manufactured  products  which  return  even  less 
than  $3.76.  If  a  Jersey  dealer  does  not  have 
any  manufacturing  plant,  he  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  milk  at  any  price  in  the  face  of 
the  Sheffield  competition. 

As  a  result,  Jersey  producers  will  be  forced 
to  take  a  sharp  price  cut  for  as  long  as  the 
price  war  lasts;  New  York  producers  will  find 
more  and  more  of  their  milk  being  sold  in  fluid 
form  in  New  Jersey  far  below  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  New  York  City  price;  smaller  dealers  will 
be  driven  to  the  wall  and  only  the  mighty 
will  survive. 

For  all  these  scuttling  operations,  everyone 
involved  can  thank  the  management  of 
Sheffield  Farms  who  will  soon  find  that  their 
price-cutting  tactics  will  reap  few  dividends. 
Blame  must  also  be  placed  on  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Association,  the  cooperative  which 
has  agreed  to  sell  its  members’  milk  from 
four  non-pool  plants  at  a  price  far  below  its 
true  market  value.  Equally  responsible  are  the 
I-C  pricing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Order.  If  there  is  to  be  orderly  marketing  and 
proper  pricing  in  the  North  Jersey  area,  the 
Class  I-C  price  must  be  boosted  immediately 
so  as  to  reflect  the  actual  value  of  the  milk 
marketed  in  that  class. 

To  sum  up  this  Jersey  milk  price  war  as  we 
go  to  press:  Sheffield  Farms  is  the  No.  1  cul¬ 
prit,  all  producers  will  suffer,  and  temporary 
relief  measures  will  not  suffice.  The  I-C  price 
base  must  be  changed  and  New  York  dairy 
farmers,  individually  or  cooperatively,  should 
refuse  to  sell  milk  for  consumption  in  North 
Jersey  at  a  price  less  than  the  price  fixed 
under  the  Federal  Order  as  it  is  amended. 

Court  Ruling  Disregarded 

I  have  read  your  article  about  the  defeat  of 
the  milk  monopoly  in  your  April  16  issue.  If  I 
am  correct,  this  gives  me  the  “green  light”  to  go 
ahead  and  demand  a  milk  dealer’s  license  to 
retail  the  milk  produced  on  my  own  farm,  which 
is  four  miles  away  from  our  village  of  over  2,000 
inhabitants  who  now  have  only  one  milk  dealer. 

I  retailed  my  own  milk  in  Addison  until  1946, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  build  my  own 
pasteurizing  plant.  I  was  denied  a  permit  to  erect 
my  own  plant,  which  forced  me  to  sell  my  milk 
to  a  New  York  City  milk  company.  Last  year  I 
again  applied  for  a  license  and,  although  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  with  the  signatures  of  over  1,800 
local  consumers,  my  application  was  disregarded 
on  the  ground  that  no  testimony  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  except  from  witnesses  appearing  in  person. 

In  order  to  adjourn  the  hearing  to  allow  me 
to  procure  my  witnesses  in  person,  the  hearing 
master  demanded  that  I  pay  the  cost  of  a  new 
hearing;  also,  I  would  have  to  pay  transportation 
and  expehses,  and  the  daily  wages  of  our  other 
milk  dealer  and  his  Dairymen’s  League  witnesses. 
Rather  than  comply  with  this  arbitrary  demand 
or  fight  the  matter  through  the  courts  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  the  Hood  Company  has 
done,  I  withdrew  my  application.  c.  B.  p. 

In  spite  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
holding  Section  258-c  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  interstate  sales  of  milk,  the  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  taken  the  position,  just  recently 
announced,  that  he  will  continue  to  apply  the 
milk  licensing  statute  as  he  has  in  the  past  to 
all  intrastate  sales  of  milk;  in  other  words, 
that  he  will  follow  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision. 

While  this  attitude  is  typical  of  Albany’s 
subservience  to  the  Big-3  milk  monopoly,  it 
is  nevertheless  surprising  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  fly  square  into  the  face  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Yet  it  will  serve  to  focus 
greater  public  attention  on  Section  258-c  and 
therefore  aid  greatly  in  next  year’s  legislative 
drive  to  repeal  this  law. 


Noble  Roman 

THE  sudden  death  on  May  17  of  Harold  B 
Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  active  ener¬ 
getic  man  and  when  a  man’s  vitality  is  his 
outstanding  characteristic,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  he  is  to  be  with  us  no  more. 

Harold  Johnson  was  always  synonymous 
with  New  York’s  North  Country.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  1880  and  attended 
schools  in  Gouverneur.  Printer’s  ink  was  on 
his  fingers  at  an  early  age.  He  went  with  the 
Watertown  Times  as  a  reporter  in  1904,  be¬ 
came  city  editor  seven  years  later,  then 
managing  editor,  editor,  and  finally  in  1933 
editor  and  publisher.  His  steady  rise  in  the 
newspap*1"  ranks,  along  with  the  expanding, 
wholesome  influence  of  his  paper,  was  a 
tribute  to  his  independence  and  sincerity. 

Dairy  farming  always  was  at  or  near  the 
top  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  interests.  Not  only  did  he 
realize  the  overall  importance  of  agriculture 
as  it  affected  the  States’,  and  nation’s,  econo¬ 
my,  but  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  to  work 
for  the  farmer  and  his  best  interests.  He,  alone 
of  all  newspaper  publishers  in  New  York 
State,  stood  out  as  a  true  champion  of  produc¬ 
ers,  and  while  he  was  not  completely  success¬ 
ful  in  his  fight  against  the  dealer  monopoly 
forces,  his  fearless  work  has  already  produced 
some  good  results  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  more  will  be  forthcoming  because  of 
Harold  Johnson. 

The  North  Country,  and  the  whole  State 
of  New  York,  have  lost  a  friend  in  the  death 
of  Harold  Johnson.  Those  who  pick  up  his 
torch  must  have  their  sights  set  high  to  meet 
the  challenging  goal  which  he  always  main¬ 
tained.  Yet  Harold  Johnson  would  not  have 
wanted  to  leave  any  richer  heritage  than  that. 
He  has  done  his  work  well,  and  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  will  not  fail  in  the  tasks 
ahead  of  them.  They  could  not,  with  Harold 
Johnson  as  their  mentor,  guide  and  friend. 


What  Farmers  Say 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  loyal  readers  of 
your  more  than  splendid  paper  for  the  past  15 
years  and  will  be  as  long  as  we  live. 

There  are  four  things  we  would  like  very 
much  to  know: 

First  —  Now  that  all  good  housewives  are 
planning  to  clean  house,  why  don’t  those  in  charge 
of  city,  town,  county  and  state  highways  do  the 
same? 

Second  —  With  taxes  so  greatly  increased,  why 
not  repair  highways  badly  worn  by  overloading, 
overdriving,  etc.? 

Third  —  When  did  our  beloved  State  take  over 
the  advertising  for  beer,  pop,  wine  and  liquor 
companies?  The  highways  are  littered  with 
advertisements. 

Fourth  —  Why  not  increase  the  number  of 
State  Police?  They  are  badly  needed.  In  one  trip 
on  a  weekend  we  counted  over  60  one-armed 
drivers  and  a  huge  number  of  needless  ones. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  l.  r.  d. 


I  wish  there  were  new  adjectives  to  describe 
how  much  we  enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  seems,  however,  that  all  available  adjectives 
have  already  been  used  by  other  delighted  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  struck  me,  though,  that  perhaps  I 
could  speak  for  a  city-bred  woman  who  is  married 
to  a  farmer  and  who  has  used  the  articles  in 
your  paper  to  keep  just  a  skip  ahead  of  her 
husband  on  up-to-the  minute  farm  news  and 
statistics. 

I  am  building  a  flock  of  sheep  very  successfully 
and  solely  upon  the  facts  contained  in  your 
articles  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  p.  s.  a. 


Brevities 

“He  turneth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing 
water,  and  dry  ground  into  watersprings.”  — 
Psa.  107:35. 

There  were  only  218,000  bushels  of  cold  storage 
apples  on  hand  in  New  York  State  on  May  b 
compared  with  807,000  bushels  on  the  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

It  pays  to  rotate  pigs  on  pasture  about  every 
four  to  six  weeks.  Such  a  practice  will  help  keep 
them  free  from  internal  parasites,  and  also  pro- 
vide  them  with  better  quality  forage. 

On  the  average,  laying  hens  will  consume  about 
four  pounds  of  grit  per  bird  on  one  year.  How¬ 
ever,  they  vary  considerably  in  their  needs  and  it 
is  therefore  best  to  keep  grit  available  for  them 
at  all  times. 

When  small  white  dots  can  be  observed  on  the 
leaf  margin  of  young  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover,  it 
indicates  that  the  plants  are  not  getting  enough 
potash.  When  such  legumes  become  mature,  their 
leaf  margins  turn  yellow. 

Some  of  the  more  common  weeds  which  can 
be  controlled  by  the  proper  use  of  2,4-D,  include 
pigweed,  field  mustard,  yellow  rocket,  bull  thistle* 
sweet  clover,  vetch,  chicory,  lamb’s  quarter, 
morning  glory,  and  ragweed. 
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Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk  ★ 
is  Quality  Milk 


coo/W 


Westinghouse 

M///c  Coo/ers 


FORCED  WATER 
CIRCULATION 


mean  faster,  more  econom¬ 
ical  cooling.  80  gallons  of 
cold  water  are  circulated 
around  the  cooling  coils  and 
milk  cans  each  minute .  The 
Westinghouse  Built-In 
Water  Circulator  assures 
you  of  more  profits  from 
your  milk. 

Westinghouse  Milk  Cool¬ 
ers  have  the  dependable, 
Hermetically-Sealed,  Drop- 
In  Unit  .  .  .  backed  by  the 
famous  5-Year  Guarantee 
Plan. 

See  your  Westinghouse  Dealer 
for  further  details 


Uucah«su*e-'*‘tsI 

j  Westinghouse  1 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
Springfield  2 ,  Mass.  Dept.  RNY6 

Plant*  in  23  Cities  •  OffitM  Evtrywhtr* 


Dairymen’s  League  Officials 
Must  Produce  Records 

Balked  since  last  October  by  the 
legal  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by 
Dairymen’s  League  officials,  New 
York  City’s  Commissioner  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  John  M.  Murtagh,  is  finally 
free  to  proceed  with  his  milk  price 
investigation  and  subpoena  the 
League’s  books  and  records.  On  May 
18,  the  Court  of  Appeals  unani¬ 
mously  affirmed  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision’s  ruling  that  Mr.  Murtagh  has 
full  authority  to  make  an  official  in¬ 
quiry  into  milk  price  practices  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  that  the 
League  officials  must  therefore  com¬ 
ply  with  his  subpoena  demands. 

Mr.  Murtagh  had  previously  re¬ 
quested  full  information  on  price  re¬ 
bates  by  Borden’s,  Sheffield,  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Borden’s  and 
Sheffield  complied,  but  the  League 
management  refused  to  do  so  and 
started  court  proceedings  to  quash 
the  subpoena.  The  final  ruling  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  last  month  now 
settles  the  matter  and  the  League 
must  produce  all  relevant  records. 
As  to  Commissioner  Murtagh’s 
present  plans,  his  exclusive  statement 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  follows: 

“I  am  naturally  very  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League  litigation. 
The  decision  gives  me  the  go-ahead 
signal  to  continue  my  investigation 
of  pricing  practices  in  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  now  be  possible  for 
me  to  step  up  the  tempo  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  has  been  considerably 
retarded  by  the  nine  months’  court 
battle. 

“At  the  moment  I  am  seeking  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  practices 
of  Borden’s,  Sheffield  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  in  granting  secret  re¬ 
bates  or  discounts  on  milk  sold  to 
chain  store  companies  and  retail 
stores.  In  the  .near  future,  I  intend  to 
to  broaden  the  investigation  to  in¬ 
clude  all  dairy  products. 

“With  the  support  given .  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  I  am  confident 
that  I  will  be  able  to  obtain  greater 
justice  for  both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
farmer  is  not  receiving  a  sufficient 
return  for  his  milk,  what  with  de¬ 
clining  prices  on  that  which  he  sells 
and  little,  if  any,  price  reductions  in 
what  he  has  to  buy.  The  evil  in  the 
dairy  industry  is  the  exorbitant 
profits  which  for  years  have  been 
made  by  the  milk  dealer  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer.  It  is  this  evil  which  I  in¬ 
tend,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
ferret  out. 

“The  continued  high  price  of  milk 
in  New  York  is  the  result  of  the  do- 
nothing  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
present  State  government.  Despite 
the  fact  that  I  bought  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  his  attention  almost  a 
year  ago,  State  Attorney-General 
Nathaniel  Goldstein  has  done 
nothing.  Previous  State  Attorney- 
Generals,  starting  with  Attorney- 
General  Charles  F.  Tabor  in  1891, 
right  up  to  State  Attorney- General 
John  Bennett  in  1948,  investigated 
this  industry  and  all  found  that 
prices  were  rigged  against  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  only  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  present  State  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  the  Erwin  Com¬ 
mission  investigation  which  wasted 
$300,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  and 
wrote  a  meaningless  report  on  the 
basis  of  data  supplied  by  the  milk 
industry  itself.  What  is  needed  is 
joint  action  by  Attorney-General 
Goldstein  and  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  DuMond  —  action  by 
Goldstein  in  attacking  this  monopoly 
in  the  courts,  and  action  by  DuMond 
in  making  milk  dealer  licenses 
freely  available  to  all  responsible 
applicants.  John  M.  Murtagh 

Commissioner  of  Investigation” 

Commissioner  Murtagh  will  find 
he  has  the  complete  support  of  dairy 
farmers  in  his  investigation  for  the 
full  truth  in  the  milk  business.  Es¬ 
pecially  interesting  and  timely  will 
be  what  he  is  able  to  find  out  in  the 
price  spread  on  dairy  products — with 
emphasis  on  ice  cream  sales. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  Seven  Wells  are  located  on 
Chestnut  Ridge  at  Dover  Plains  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Every  State 
has  its  pot  holes,  but  the  one  in  the 
picture  happens  to  be  the  largest  one 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  in  New 
Hampshire,  one  at  Lost  River  and 
one  in  the  Flume  section,  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  largest,  but  they  have 
all  been  measured  and  the  one  at 
Dover  Plains  is  larger  and  deeper  by 
many  feet  than  any  other. 


"Hippen  Hunger" 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit'robbing: 

/'HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  l we- 
stocl{for  sturdy  health ,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S 


/£ 


c 

iinRaltone] 

WITH  VITAMIN  D 

Ihs 

50th  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

— IL_II 

year  a  health 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 

m 

HERE'S  the  MILKER#' 
YOU  WANT 


More  Milk  .  .  .  less  work,  with  this 
famous  Globe  “Grand  Champion,”  and 
it’s  “Rhythm”  Milking  action. 

•  Hand  Portable  •  Power  Unit  on  Pail 

•  No  Pipe  Lines  *  No  Installations  * 

•  Easy  to  Clean 

•  1  -2-3-4  Natural  Milking  Rhythm 

•  Positive,  Gear-Driven  Pulsator 

U.S.  Sc  Foreign  Patents  Pending 

Cows  like  Globe’s  smooth,  easy,  natural  Rhythm  .  .  .  faster  let  down  .  .  . 
more  Milk  .  .  .  less  work.  Mail  coupon  today  for  free  illustrated  circular. 


•  BACK  SAVER  MILK  COOLER  • 


Just  S-L-I-D-E  in  those  heavy  milk  cans.  No  back-breaking  lifting, 
no  unhandy  hoists  needed.  Open  the  door,  slide'  in  the  cans,  that’* 
all.  Automatic  refrigeration  .  .  ,  automatic  icy-spray  control.  Gleam¬ 
ing  aluminum  and  stainless  steel.  Available  in  2-4-6-8-10-12  can 
sizes.  Meets  Grade  A  Milk  requirements.  Check  coupon 
NOW. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


MAIL  TODAY! 


Globe  Milker  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (NY-649) 

Send  free  circular  on  Globe  Grand  Champion  Milker. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . . . . . 

Also  send  information  on  □  Milk  Coolers 
□  Water  Heater  □  Wash  Tanks  □  Can  Racks 
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TO  OWNERS 
OF  10  COWS  OR  LESS 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 

—  quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


/  NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 

\  long  life. 


■ 

I 

' 

A 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  v.  operation. 


' 


WITH  THE  NEW 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDETTE  MILKER 


The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  was  designed  for 
you— if  you  milk  10  cows  or  less.  It  is  low  in  price,  inexpensive 
to  install,  built  for  many  years  of  low  cost,  trouble-free  oper¬ 
ation  and  top  milking  performance— the  labor-saver,  time- 
saver  and  profit-maker  never  before  available  to  the  small 
herd  owner.  Why  put  up  with  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking? 


TIME  SAVED 


Tests  show  3  saving  of 
6'/j  minutes  per  cow— 68 
working  days  a  year  on 
typical  small  herds. 


"CONTROLLED  MILKING" 

The  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  gives 
you  the  same  fast,  safe  milking  as  the  great 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  and 
Sterling  Speedway  Milkers — with  automatic 
control  at  the  teat  cup,  of  pulsations,  of 
correct  vacuum,  of  sanitation — in  fact,  at 
every  vital  point. 


LESS  HELP 


Same  tests  showed  one 
man  milked  four  cows  in 
hand-milked  herds — one 
man  milked  eight  cows  in 
Oe  Laval  milked  herds. 


RELIEVES,  SAVES  AND  EARNS 

Say  goodbye  forever  to  aching  hands  and 
arms,  to  the  drudgery  of  twice-a-day  hand 
milking.  Save  many  hours  every  week  for 
other  jobs  around  the  farm.  Enjoy  higher 
milk  production,  cleaner  milk,  healthier  udders, 
bigger  profits.  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling 
Speedette  makes  all  this  possible  for  you. 


NEW  LINE 


New  kind  of  pipe  line  cuts 
installation  time  and 
costs;  makes  sanitation 
and  care  easier. 

STERLING  UNIT 


The  New  De  Laval  Ster¬ 
ling  Speedway  Unit  is 
used  with  Speedette  out¬ 
fit  for  best  milking— made 
of  bright  stainless  steel. 


CLEANER  MILK 


Comparative  tests  show 
De  Laval  milking  produces 
cleaner,  lower-count  milk; 
eliminates  rejections. 


HIGHER  PROFITS 


Tests  showed  De  Laval 
milking  produces  higher 
return  per  cow  due  to 
better  production,  lower 
costs,  better  milk. 


EASY  TO  INSTALL  AND  USE 

The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  uses 
an  entirely  new  and  different  kind  of  pipe 
line  and  pipe  line  parts,  which  eliminate 
costly  pipe  cutting  and  threading.  This 
simple,  efficient  pipe  line  can  be  installed 
in  an  hour  or  less  with  costs  greatly  reduced. 
Can  be  taken  down  section  by  section, 
providing  better,  easier  sanitation. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  MILKER 

If  you  milk  10  cows  or  less  the  New  De  Laval 
Sterling  Speedette  is  your  milker — designed 
•for  you  to  meet  your  special  problems  and 
requirements.  See  it  today  at  your  local 
De  Laval  Dealer’s  store. 


NEW  PUMP 


New  Speedette  pump  is! 
direct  connected  to  1  lOv. 
motor.  Pump  never  re¬ 
quires  oiling! 


NEW  TEAT  CUP 


New  “Full-Flo”  Teat  Cupf 
cannot  creep  or  crawl, 
milks  faster  and  has  one- 
piece  liner  for  easiest 
assembly. 


If  you  milk  more  than  10  cows  be  sure  to  see  the  great  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  and 
De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milkers  today  ...  for  automatic  "Controlled  Milking." 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  40- U 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  oni 

□  The  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker 
Nome 

Town _ RFD _ Slate _ 
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with  the  DE  LAVAL“SPEEDWAY 

FOOD  FREEZER 

Better  table  fare,  at  lower  co*t,  with  1e*»  work  and 
brought  to  you  by  dependable  De  Laval  Speedway 
Food  Freezers  which  are  designed  especially  for 
farm  use.  Two  sizes  —  and  35  co.  ft. 


Good  Pasture  a  "Must”  for  Hogs 

By  Re  We  Duck 


While  it  is  true  that  excessively 
fat  brood  sows  or  gilts  are  more 
liable  to  have  trouble  at  farrowing 
time,  it  is  likewise  true  that  they 
will  usually  have  more  pigs  if  they 
are  kept  in  medium  condition  and 
then  fed  so  that  they  are  gaining  in 
flesh  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
being  bred.  It  is  therefore  a  good  plan 
to  increase  the  grain  some  at  that 
time,  even  if  their  pasture  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  excellent  in  quality.  Good 
pasture  is  a  must  in  any  successful 
hog  production  program,  because 
nothing  can  duplicate  its  healthful 
effect  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  gains 
made. 

Alfalfa  Ranks  First 

All  experimental  evidence  is  in 
agreement  that  alfalfa  ranks  first  as 
a  forage  crop  for  hogs.  Not  only  is 
alfalfa  high  in  nutrients,  but 
it  is  also  high  in  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals.  The  clovers,  though, 
and  especially  Ladino  clover,  are  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture.  Rape  or  soybeans,  likewise, 
are  good  to  supply  temporary  hog 
pasture.  Tests  have  shown  that  it  is 
advisable  to  use  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  alfalfa  meal  in  the  feed 
mixtures  for  the  breeding  hogs,  even 
when  they  are  being  kept  on  pasture. 
Such  a  practice  lightens  the  feed  and 
thus  helps  prevent  growing  pigs,  gilts 
and  brood  sows  from  getting  too  fat 
at  an  early  age;  also,  it  will  improve 
the  general  health  of  all  hogs. 

If  the  hogs  cannot  be  kept  on 
pasture,  due  perhaps  to  a  lack  of 
suitable  fencing  or  limited  acreage, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  cut  some  fresh 
forage  each  day  and  feed  it  to  them 
in  their  pen  or  lot;  this  helps  lower 
the  feed  bills  and  insures  better 
gains  and  growth.  Hogs  on  pasture 
need  shade,  water  and  salt.  A  satis¬ 
factory  temporary  shelter  can  be 
made  by  putting  a  few  boards  across 
on  four  suitably  spaced  posts,  then 
covering  these  over  with  either  corn¬ 
stalks  or  straw.  In  addition  to  salt, 
let  the  hogs  have  access  to  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture.  If  these 
things  are  all  regularly  provided, 
plus  enough  suitable  feed  to  keep 
them  happy,  the  hogs  will  not  resort 
to  excessive  rooting.  All  hogs  like  to 
root  some  on  pasture  and  if  they  do 
not  get  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed,  they  will  hunt  in  the  earth  for 
roots,  grubs  and  worms.  Once  they 
have  become  confirmed  rooters,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  stop,  no 
matter  how  they  are  fed  and  handled, 
unless  they  are  ringed.  One  ring  in 
the  center  of  the  snout  is  generally 
sufficient  to  curb  most  of  their  root¬ 
ing.  However,  some  prefer  to  use  two 
rings,  each  spaced  a  little  to  right 
and  left. 

One  Acre  of  Pasture  for  20  Pigs 

In  order  to  get  the  most  benefit 
from  pasture  for  hogs,  enough 
pasturage  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
vegetation  from  becoming  coarse  and 
stemmy.  On  the  average,  an  acre  of 
good  pasture  will  carry  20  head  of 
fattening  pigs  through  the  season, 
and  about  half  this  number  of  brood 


sows.  On  good  legume  pasture  onlv 
relatively  small  amounts  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  will  be  needed;  these 
should  be  used  preferably  for  the 
shoats  under  125  pounds  in  weight 
because  the  younger  pigs  have  a 
higher  protein  requirement  per  each 
100  pounds  liveweight.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that,  when 
handled  in  this  manner,  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  will,  on  the  average,  save 
about  1,000  pounds  of  either  corn  or 
barley,  and  500  pounds  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  such  as  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal.  At  present  feed  prices  this 
would  amount  to  more  than  $50  per 
acre  in  feed  value  return  without  any 
harvesting  costs.  ‘ 

The  most  important  factor,  in 
feeding  some  protein  to  fattening 
pigs  on  pasture,  is  that  it  will  make 
them  gain  enough  faster  §0  that  they 
can  be  marketed  from  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier.  This  often  results  in 
their  bringing  a  higher  price  per 
pound  because  they  are  sold  before 
the  big  run  of  fat  hogs  arrives  in 
the  Fall. 

The  economy  of  pasture  gains,  as 
compared  with  dry  lot  hog  feeding, 
has  been  proven  by  an  average  of 
many  tests  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  These  feeding  trials  show  that, 
with  pigs  having  an  initial  weight  of 
about  60  pounds  per  head  and 
pasture  fattened  to  a  market  weight 
of  225  pounds,  it  required  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  350  pounds  of  corn  and 
25  pounds  of  protein  supplement,  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  comparable 
pigs  were  fed  to  the  same  weight  in 
dry  lot,  their  feed  requirement,  per 
100  pounds  of  gain,  averaged  381 
pounds  of  corn  and  40  pounds  of  high 
protein  feed. 

What  Feeds  on  Pasture? 

The  fattening  pigs  should  be  kept 
on  separate  pasture  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  hogs  because  they  can  be  handled 
to  better  advantage.  The  former 
should  be  fed  almost  entirely  on 
either  corn  or  barley,  plus  about  10 
per  cent  of  some  protein  supplement. 
Brood  sows,  gilts,  young  boars  and 
breeding  boars  should  be  kept  on 
feeds  that  keep  them  growing  and 
doing  well,  but  are  not  so  fattening 
as  the  exclusive  grains  mentioned.  1 
An  electric  fence,  if  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  serves  admirably  for  tempo¬ 
rary  fencing  when  divisions  of  the 
hog  herd  are  needed.  Such  a  fence  is 
economical  and,  better  still,  it  keeps 
the  hogs  penned. 

Self-feeders  are  good  to  use  on 
pasture  as  they  save  labor,  but  it  is 
best  to  mix  the  protein  supplement 
in  with  their  grain  feed,  as  needed, 
rather  than  let  the  hogs  help  them¬ 
selves  to  it  in  a  separate  feeder,  as 
is  often  done  in  dry  lot.  The  reason 
is  that  on  pasture  hogs  will  some¬ 
times  eat  more  than  they  really  need 
of  the  expensive  high  protein  feed, 
which  is  just  a  waste  of  money.  Both 
breeding  and  growing  hogs  can  like¬ 
wise  be  successfully  self-fed  on 
pasture,  provided  a  suitable  feed 

(Continued  on  Page  406) 


Brood  sows  will  -farrow  more  and  better  pigs  when  they  are  allowed 
lar  access  to  good  pasture  throughout  the  grazing  season.  This  deep  hoc  ~,ie 
prolific  Yorkshire  sow  was  raised  on  excellent  alfalfa  pasture  last  Summe  , 
and  recently  farrowed  the  large  litter  of  husky  pigs  shown.  She  is  ou"f 
by  Arlen  Farms  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES  IN  U.  S.  A. 
REGISTERED  -  STOCK  -  COWS 
HEIFERS  —  YOUNG  BULLS 
■J  Mo.  to  6  Mo.  Old.  SENSIBLE  PRICES. 

mullencrest  farm 

WHITEHOUSE,  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 

Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today’s  modem  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen-Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
fihorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 

grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your  _ 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

}mr:°3  yeaTn^Ss!^00 ikMERICAN™ t^ILKING^SH* RTH (JRII 
SOCIETVOcnt.  RN5.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  9.  IUIN0IS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  AND  ELK- 
HOUND  PUPPIES.  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK 


- CHOICE  MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES—— 

EVERETT  FOX,  DRACUT,  MASSACHUSETTS 

HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

HORNED  and  POLLED  YEARLING  BULLS  and 
OPEN  HEIFERS:  also  a  few  Cows  with  Calves. 
Registered  and  Vaccinated  —  Accredited  Herd. 
GREYM00R  FARM 

CANAAN,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  2-2581 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO _ _ PHONE:  54 

•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  • 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  two  year  old  heifers, 
somo  with  young  calves  Vaccinated  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y, 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED, 
lur  uitmuc  ale  AND  RETA1L 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

Choice  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heifer  CalvM -- All 

ages,  from  Wisconsin’s  high  production  herds.  Write  for 
pricelist.  H.  P.  Vanderburg,  No.  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

DOGS 


FOR  SALE  —  PUPPIES 


COLLIE -SHEPHERD,  SH  EPH  ER D- PO LIC E  Crossed. 

C°  FEMALES,  $7.00;  MALES,  $11.00. 

yy_  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

REG  COLLIE  PUPS,  Rough  coatee,  mostly  sable  and 

L.“  C0WDENr,d  BanCh  raiSFREDO°NIA,  “neVyoSk 


■nilREBRED  COCKEIi  PIT  PS  AND  DOGS. 

Jt^  Non  Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
pneed.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  CATTLE  D0GS'’ 

6  MALES  $12.00;  FEMALES  $10.00. 

VAN  OLST  FARM,  ’dOLGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


recisteRED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winners 
Unlw  ivlR  25  PUPPIES. TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS 


Well  Marked.  Famous  Champion  Breeding.  $35.00 
ELMER  PETERSHEIM,  OLEY,  PENNA. 


For  Sale;  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
r ,•  nm  real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers. 
MaTes  $.5;  females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Reg  A  K.C.  Bench  and  Field;  bloodlines,  10 

wk"'  G.  H  FROSCH,  BOX  10,  LORDVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ARC  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
MRS  A  SECHLER,  BARKER.  NEW  YORK 

AIDCnitI  EC  MALES  $25.00;  FEMALES  $10.00. 

AIRED  ALES  COH  ASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Ct. 

English  Shepherd  Pups.  Excellent  stock,  watch,  com- 
panion  dog.  Ratters.  Julia  Hillman,  Hurffville,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREE  COLLIE  PUPS  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
Farm  raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 


Born  March  25th;  priced  at  6  8  w®«ks>  .$25  GO 

SAM  S.  ST  0  D  D  ART, _ BRADFORD,  N.  H. 

AIREDALES;  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  COD- 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


-  BROWN  SWISS  BULL  - “ 

FOR  SALE.  TWO  YEAR  OLD  PUREBRED. 

OUT  OF  VERY  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 
JOHN  HOHL,  ROUTE  12,  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 

HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS.  PERFECT  PETS.  $1.00  EACH  U 
YOUNG  PAIR,  $3.50.  FREE  INFORMATION. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N. 


Holstein  Honors  to  New 
York  Dairy  Farmer 

For  the  third  year  a  Progressive 
Breeder’s  Certificate  has  been 
awarded  to  George  H.  Comings, 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
by  The  Holstein  Friesian  Assn.  Only 
147  Holstein  breeding  establishments 
in  the  nation  have  received  this 
honor,  and  Mr.  Comings  is  one  of  10 
New  York  breeders  to  qualify.  The 
Progressive  Breeder’s  award  is  the 
highest  honor  given  to  members  of 
the  national  Holstein  association  and 
it  is  given  a  recognition  of  a  well- 
balanced  herd  improvement  program 
developed  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
Comings  herd  has  been  tested  for 
production  in  the  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  program  of  the  national 
Holstein  association  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  The  last  test  year  was 
completed  September  30,  1948,  with 
the  14-cow  herd  averaging  412.7 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  11,016 
pounds  of  milk  in  316  days  on  two 
milkings  daily.  The  herd  also  has 
been  classified  for  type  and  scored 
82.9. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  April, 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.77  $.1014 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  4.24  .09 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.18  .0889 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op....  4.03  .0857 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.03  .0857 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.78  .0804 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.  .  .3.77  .0802 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.745  .0796 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.745  .0796 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.745  .0796 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.735  .0794 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.72  .0791 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op  3.72  .0791 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.72  .0791 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.72  .0791 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.72  .0791 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.72  .0791 

Sheffield  Farms . .  3.71  .0789 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.61  .0768 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are;  New  York,  $3.72; 
Buffalo,  $3.88;  Rochester,  $4.20. 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO  NICE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS 

ONE  14  MONTHS  ONE  8  MONTHS 

Sire’s  dam  has  better  than  800 
pounds  fat.  Heifers’  dams  are  both 
Advanced  Register. 

Priced  very  Reasonably. 

ADDRESS 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


BULL  CALVES  BY  THE  NOTED  A.  R.  SIRE 

NORMANDY  LEVITY  PRINCE 

he  by  Coronation  Prince  Steadfast  and  out  of 
Coronation  Levity  Gem,  she  out  of  Coronation 
Levity.  His  sons  are  in  use  in  some  of  the  best 
herds.  The  dams  of  the  calves  fox  sale  have 
excellent  A.  R.  Records.  These  calves  are 
attractively  priced.  Send  for  pedigrees  of  those 
available  now. 

'PeMe  0?4/utt 

Doylestown,  Pa. _ _ 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Milk  dealers  are  demanding  ’’quality''  milk  again. 
Guernseys  can  improve  the  quality  of  your  milk. 
We  offer  our  entire  herd  of  Registered  Guernseys 
for  you  to  select  from.  They  are  priced  according 
to  our  idea  of  their  worth. 

CATTLE  OF  ALL  AGES! 

HERD  SIRE  PROSPECTS! 

FALCON’S  FLIGHT  FARMS 

LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


EASTLEIGH  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

HEIFER  and  BULL  CALVES  Usually  Available 

MAY  ROSE  SEQUEL  BREEDING 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  BANGS  VACCINATED 
Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  Ranching  and  care  for  25  leg.  Palomino 
mares  and  one  reg.  Palomino  stallion  or  *25  reg. 
Tennessee  walking  mares  and  one  reg.  Palomino 
Tennessee  walking  staliion  for  5  years.  Will  give  the 
mares  and  stallion  for  this  service. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  ’A. 


For  Sale:  PONY,  very  much  a  pet.  Mare,  12  hands, 
five  years,  completely  broken  for  driving  and  riding. 
Governess  cart,  harness,  saddle  and  bridle.  Reply 
REDFIELD  PROCTOR,  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


Largest  New  England  Breeder  of  Registered  and  Grade 
Shetland  Ponies.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  Warner,  N.  H. 


Peters 


: 


HOG  SERUM  and  VIRUS 

^  Protect  your  pigs  against  deadl^^ 
hog  cholera.  Use  genuine  world 
famous  PETERS  Hog  Serum  and 
Virus.  Easily  administered.  U.  S. 
licensed.  Buy  Hog  Serum  made  by 
the  world’s  first  manufacturers  of 
Hog  Serum. 

Costs  only  about  50  cents  to  vac¬ 
cinate  a  20  to  40  pound  pig. 

See  your  local  Peters  Dealer!  If 
you  do  not  know  his  name,  write 
direct  to  Peters  Serum  Co.,  Labora¬ 
tories,  815  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  100  page  VETERINARY  GUIDE 
BOOK,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  you  FREE. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 
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HOLSTEINS 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1949 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

The  ROBERT  C.  CHURCH  herd,  established  25 
years  ago.  A  leading  herd  in  DHIA  for  20  years. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  ealfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested.  LOCATION  —  Just  north  of 

BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y.  on  Route  48,  only 
15  miles  north  of  Syracuse. 

20  Cows  with  records  up  to  800  lb.  fat,  2  time 
milking,  classified  for  type,  including  an  “ex¬ 
cellent”  cow  and  her  several  daughters. 

20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers — a  number  due  in  the  Fall. 
They  are  very  sensational  for  size  and  type. 

5  Bulls,  including  high  record  herd  sire,  and  4 
younger  from  high  producing  dams. 

5  Heifer  Calves,  beautiful. 

A  grand  herd  —  splendid  condition.  Sale  in 
large  tent  at  12:30  P.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


THE  SUPER-DUPER  SALE 

185  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
WED.  &  THURS.  JUNE  15  and  16 

Big  Auditorium  —  EAR LVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  ealfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  15— all  personally  selected 
by  PAUL  B.  MISMER  from  nine  States.  85  Head 
good  enough  to  appear  in  any  show  ring. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  16  —  60  Fresh  and  Close 
Springers,  25  Heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  early 
Fall,  15  Service  age  Bulls.  PLAN  TO  ATTEND 
BOTH  DAYS  — Sale  starts  on  time  11:00  A.  M. 
each  day,  'Sinner  served. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


4th  DAIRYLAND  FESTIVAL  AUCTION 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  WATERTOWN,  JEFFERSON 
CO.,  NEW  YORK.  (Thompson  City  Park  Pavilion.) 
60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  ealfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested.  25  Consignors — majority  from  Jefferson 
Co.  with  supplemental  consignments  from  Lewis  and 
Oswego  Counties.  35  Young  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers; 
20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  5  Service  Age  Bulls — all 
from  high  record  dams  up  to  738  lb.,  2X.  4%.  Several 
beautiful  daughters  of  500  lb.  fat  dams.  Sale  at  12:30 
P.  M.,  DST  in  large  tent,  comfortable  seats.  Ben 
Mitchell,  Chairman  Sale  Committee,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.  &  Auc.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


_ _ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

SH  IPPERS  OF 

old  $10.00  each 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.75  each 
10  wks.  extras  $11.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated  and  selected. 
Connecticut  orders  gladly  filled  with  vaccinated  pigs 
at  85c  extra.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Thursday 
by  Railway  Express. 


500  RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice.  6-8  weeks 
$10.00;  8-9  weeks  $11.00;  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12 

weeks  started  shoats  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  75c 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of 
50  or  more.  CHESTER  BOARS  for  service,  50-75  lbs. 
$25.00:  85-125  lbs.  $35.00:  larger  $50.00.  CARL 

ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  $10  each:  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  on  approval. 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,,  grothy 
pigs,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

Woltor  I  11V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75e  extra  if 
desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  SPRING  PIGS 

THE  FINEST  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  ANY  SHOW. 

ALL  FROM  P.  R.  LITTERS. 

WALDO  BARRON,  R.  D.  2,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 


!  MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


-*  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  K.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LA  YT0  NSV I LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  Herefords  Hogs  - 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


-  Registered  Berkshires  - 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Epochs  Admiral.  These  are 
exceptionally  fine  swine  from  large  litters  and  first  prize 
dams,  excellent  breeding  stock,  $50  ea.  at  weanling  age, 
vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemmoragic  septicaemia. 

Write  E.l.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms, Hyde  Park.N.Y. 


Reg.  Berkshire  service  Boars  &  Spring  Pigs  soon  ready 
to  ship.  Renowned  breeding.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Yankee  Ridge  Fm.,  R.D.2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Si.  V.Dilley.Mgr. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
BEST  OF  BREEDING.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
HAVENS  BROTHERS,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


ANNOUNCING 

The  Keystone  Stud  Ram  Sale 

Under  auspices  of  Penna.  Sheep  &  Wool  Growers 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  21,  1949 

FARM  SHOW  BLDG.  —  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Please  Write  for  Catalogue 

Mrs  F.  A.  REED,  Secretary 

PINE  RD.,  FOX  CHASE,  PHILA.  II,  °A. 


_  SHEEP  FOR  SALE  - 

Well  grown  ram  lambs  and  yearling  rams;  true-type 
Hampshire  from  excellent  breeding  stock.  For  price 
and  age  write  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS,  REGISTERED  —  YEARLINGS 

Sired  by  Champion.  Excellent  specimens.  Pedigrees 
available.  LEESOME  FARM.  KING,  R.  F.  D.  I, 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


MINK 


Our  Quality  MINK  KITS  will  be  available  for  de¬ 
livery  in  July.  ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE.  Rea¬ 
sonable  Prices.  Discounts  cn  Quantity  Orders.  Write 
or  visit  WESDAN  MINK  RANCH, 

R.  D.  4,  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  RAISERS  AND  FARMERS 

Utilize  your  chicken’  wastes  and  extra  land.  To  the 
ambitious,  mink  ranching  has  proven  to  be  a  profitable, 
healthful  sideline  business.  Informative  booklet  only  $1.00 

S.  CASARELLA,  BOX  278,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/2  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  for 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain  strain  New  Zealand  Whites.  Checkered 
Giants.  New  Zealand  Reds.  Breeding  stock.  Bred  Does. 
Does  with  litters.  Juniors.  Pedigreed  and  Registered. 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRE  Boars  and  Spring  Pigs  of  renowned 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R.D.2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES:  8-10  week  pigs,  either 
sex  $18.  to  $20.  Inoculation  $1.  extra.  A  few  bred  sows 

at  $IOO.  LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  —  Mischief  Maker  11th 

and  Nucrest  Breeding.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction. 

DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 

Spring  Pigs.  Cholera  immune.  We  have  the  easy 
feeding  type  that  makes  more  pork  with  less  feed. 
Write.  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America’s  high  winning  herd 
1948.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


GOATS 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  SAANEN  MILK 
GOATS  AND  KIDS.  PAUL  COOKINHAM. 
HILLTOP  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  PEDIGREED  TOGGENBURG  and  SAANEN 
DOES.  Heavy  producers.  Excellent  breeding  stock. 
J.  ABKARIAN.  R.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


-  FRESH  4  QUART  SAANENS  - 

Purebreds,  Grade  Yearlings.  Family  Milkers.  Hornless. 
HERBERT  BENTLEY,  WATERVLIET.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Registered  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Tested 
NUBIAN  GOATS  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

R.  M.  URQUHART,  Greenwood  Farms,  WAYNE,  PA. 


• -  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Good,  young,  live  wild,  red  foxes.  Write 

IRVIN  ULRICH,  58  MOON  ST.,  MOHNTON.  PA. 

Ped.  English  Angoras  from  prize  winning  stock.  Dense 
wool,  furnishings.  E.  SMALL,  So.  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
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Good  Pasture  a  “Must”  for 
Hogs 

(Continued  from  Page  404) 
mixture  is  allowed  them.  Some  re¬ 
cent  tests,  conducted  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Station,  have  demonstrated  that 
for  self-feeding  gilts,  a  satisfactory- 
mixture  is  one  consisting  of  ground 
corn  44  per  cent,  ground  oats  25  per 
cent,  ground  alfalfa  25  per  cent,  and 
tankage  six  per  cent.  Minerals, 
water  and  salt  were  allowed  at  all 
times. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  allow  the  fattening  pigs  all  the 
feed  they  will  consume  all  the  time, 
when  on  pasture,  or  to  limit  their 
grain  feed  in  order  to  make  them 
eat  more  of  the  pasturage.  As  with 
most  livestock  husbandry  problems, 
this  proposition  will  be  influenced  by 
several  contributing  factors.  The 
principal  one  is  the  comparative 
prices  of  grain  and  of  fat  hogs.  If 
corn  is  available  and  relatively  low 
in  value,  as  compared  to  the  price  of 
fat  hogs  (this  prevails  at  the  present 
time),  then  it  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  full-feed  the  pigs,  and  get 
them  to  market  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Generally  this  is  the  case  be¬ 
cause  limited  feeding  delays  their 
marketing  time;  normally  when  large 
numbers  of  fat  hogs  arrive  on  the 
markets  at  about  the  same  time  in 
the  Fall,  there  is  usually  a  drop  in 
their  price.  Experimental  tests  have 
also  shown  that  it  takes  an  average 
of  about  20  per  cent  more  total  feed 
to  finally  finish  limited  fed  hogs  to 
a  suitable  market  weight,  after  they 
have  been  taken  from  pasture  and 
fattened  in  dry  lot.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  there  is  the  ever 
present  health  and  accident  hazard 
of  delayed  marketing,  so  that  the  loss 
from  these  sources  will  often  be 
double  or  more  than  that  with  full- 
fed  pigs. 

It  Pays  to  Worm  Hogs 

A  rotation  of  pastures,  preferably 
with  two  years’  interval  between 
grazing  periods,  is  always  advisable 
as  a  control  measure  against  internal 
hog  parasites.  However,  in  spite* of 
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How  to  Handle  the  Boar 


such  preventive  measures,  very  often 
the  herd  gets  infested  with  worms 
and  the  growing  pigs  are  the  ones 
that  suffer  the  most.  It  will  pay  big 
dividends  to  worm  all  the  hogs  and 
pigs  with  individual,  effective, 
anthelmintic  dosage,  sometime  be¬ 
fore  mid-summer  and  again  prior  to 
housing  them  in  the  Fall. 

An  effective  anthelmintic  to  use 
for  swine  is  phenothiazine.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  highly  effec¬ 
tive  against  most  of  the  common 
types  of  internal  hog  parasites  and 
is  the  only  known  treatment  which  is 
satisfactory  for  the  removal  of 
nodular  worms.  Phenothiazine  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  has  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  it  unnecessary  to 
starve  the  hogs  prior  to  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  Because  its  strength  may 
vary  some,  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  carefully  followed, 
but  general  recommendations  are  to 
administer  eight  grams  of  phenothia¬ 
zine  to  pigs  weighing  from  25  to  50 


pounds;  12  grams  for  those  weigh¬ 
ing  from  50  to  100  pounds;  20  grams 
from  weights  of  100  to  200  pounds; 
and  30  grams  for  hogs  weighing  over 
200  pounds. 

Young  Sows  Are  Best 

While  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  and 
breed  the  sows  as  long  as  they  are 
farrowing  eight  or  more  pigs  per 
litter  and,  better  yet,  weaning  most 
of  them,  it  is  surprising  how  often 
old  sows  are  kept  for  two  or  more 
additional  litters  after  they  have 
gone  bad.  The  comparative  sale  value 
of  old  brood  sows  for  pork  is  too  high 
to  retain  them  after  they  begin  to 
fail.  Some  valuable  figures  were  re¬ 
cently  presented  on  this  matter  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Station.  These 
records  show  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  first  and  fourth 
litters,  with  an  average  of  nine  pigs 
farrowed  and  six  weaned  pigs  per 
sow,  until  their  fourth  litters,  when 
they  dropped  to  five  weaned  pigs  on 


both  the  fourth  and  fifth  litters.  On 
their  sixth  farrowing,  the  sows  aver¬ 
aged  farrowing  7.8  pigs,  but  weaned 
an  average  of  only  2.9  pigs.  There 
was  no  appreciable  difference  at  any 
time  between  the  weights  per  pig  at 
farrowing  time,  with  an  average  of 
almost  2.7  pounds.  Likewise  the  aver¬ 
age  weaning  weight  of  about  38 
pounds  per  pig  was  fairly  constant 
for  all  the  litters,  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  sow. 

These  figures  definitely  show  that 
the  young  sows  were  the  most  profit¬ 
able  because  the  pay-off  is  on 
healthy,  well  grown,  weaned  pigs, 
not  on  the  number  farrowed.  Young 
sows  are  more  active,  handle  them¬ 
selves  better  and  do  not  lay  on  as 
many  pigs,  which  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  figures  given.  It  is  advisable, 
especially  with  gilts,  to  breed  about 
one-fourth  more  than  would  be 
neeeded  if  all  farrowed  well  and 
weaned  their  pigs  satisfactorily.  If 
a  few  more  are  produced  than  can 
be  handled  on  the  home  place,  there 
is  usually  a  good  local  market  here 
in  the  Northeast  for  weanling  pigs. 
When  a  gilt  does  not  get  with  pig 
after  two  services,  she  should  be 
fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher.  It 
does  not  pay  to  retain  any  female  in 
the  hog  herd  that  is  not  easy  to  settle, 
a  prolific  producer  and  a  good 
mother. 


This  excellent  crop  of  soybeans  was  harvested  last  year  on  the  farm  of  John 
Hinks  in  Upper  Fairmount,  Somerset  County,  Maryland.  They  show  a  two 
months’  growth,  and  were  drilled  in  on  June  28,  1948.  following  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  a  crop  of  Wong  barley  on  the  same  ground. 


The  boar  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  all  the  time  with  the  sows  and 
gilts;  one  or  two  services  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  He’  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  separate  enclosure.  A  well  de¬ 
veloped  boar  from  six  to  eight 
months  old  can  be  allowed  two  ser¬ 
vices  a  day.  After  he  has  bred  the 
sows  and  completed  the  season, 
young  boars  of  this  age  can  be  cas¬ 
trated  and,  if  kept  and  fattened  for 
two  or  three  months,  make  accept¬ 
able  meat.  If  another  suitable  and 
unrelated  boar  is  kept  coming  along 
for  the  next  breeding  season,  the 
overhead  for  breeding  boars  can  be 
reduced  to  a  very  low  amount.  Only 
superior,  registered  boars  from  large 
litters  should  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes. 
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Conde  Vacuum  Supplier  Conde  Milker  Washer 


Expert  engineering  and  construction  has 
produced  this  famous,  dependable  Conde 
Vacuum  Supplier.  Can  be 
used  with  any  make  milk¬ 
er.  It  is  a  unit  of  the 
“World’s  Finest  Milking 
Equipment”  and  so  guar¬ 
anteed. 


New,  thoroughly  tested,  automatic  cleans¬ 
ing.  Washes  any  milker  easier,  100% 
faster,  cleaner,  with  either  cool  or  warm 
water — and  does  it  automatically — 2  units 
in  5  to  10  minutes.  It 
prevents  milkstones,  re¬ 
duces  bacteria  count, 
and  thereby  avoids  in¬ 
spection  troubles  and 
•■educed  milk  checks.  See 
your  Conde  dealer  for 
demonstration  or  write 
us  for  folder  “How  to 
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MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Sherr  i  II,  New  York 


Costs  ftolfos  Much 


At  last!  A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk — over  98% 
milk  serum  solids.  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need — at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  l,GoO  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK— Just  one 
kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Appl.ton,  Wisconsin  •  San  Francisco,  California 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 
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Contains  METH0XYCHL0R, 

the  safe,  USDA-approved 
insecticide  for  fly  and  lice 
control  on  dairy  cattle 


No  DDT! 


TAKES  ONLY 
30  SECONDS  PER  COW 


Protects  against 

HORN  FLIES  •  STABLE  FLIES  •  HOUSE  FLIES 
BLACK  FLIES  •  CATTLE  LICE  •  MOSQUITOES 


Repels 

HORSE  FLIES  •  DEER  FLIES 


IN  N I S,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

117  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.Y. 


Pittcide  kills  bacteria.  Safeguards  milk 
from  contamination  with  its  50%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  Simplifies  dairy  farm  sani¬ 
tation  for  low  bacteria  count  milk  that 
brings  top-of-market  prices.  At  your 
dealer’s  in  economical  1 K  lb-  bottles. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  1  3,  Pa. 


It’s  Horse-sensible 
to  BE  PREPARED 


•  Don’t  risk  being 
out  of  Absorbine 
when  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  strikes!  Put  it 
on  your  shopping 
list  now  and  pick 
up  a  long-lasting 
$2.50  bottle  next  time  you’re  near  a  drug¬ 
store.  With  Absorbine  handy,  you’re  well 
prepared  to  help  relieve  bruises,  strains, 
puffiness,  lameness,  etc.  ...  in  a  hurry  I 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

W.  F.  Young,  Ific.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


DEHORN  CALVES 


4  OZ. 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana's  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  “button”; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog.  72  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer's  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  72  Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Vf. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  from  factory, 
proof,  complete  with 
forcemeats.  8  ounce. 
Size  8 
$ 


6x  8 
8x  9 
9x12 
9x16 
10x18 


Oz. 
2.88 
4.32 
6.48 
8.64 
10.80 
PAINTER’S 
Money- back 


Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
all  necessary,  .yelets  and  rein¬ 
ounce,  8c  Foot. 
8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
$16.12  $20.16 
18.00  24.00 

23.04  30.72 

24.00  32.00 

36.00  48.00 

9x12,  $4.32 


6c 

12  Oz. 

$  3.84 
5.76 
8.64 
11.52 
14.40 
DROP 
guarantee. 


Foot.  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 
C.  0. 


D.  orders 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  i  o  a  p, 

351  W.  B'WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrllandt  7-4604 


SAL 


Bills  embodying  Brannan’s  farm 
program  have  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  by  the  respective  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  chairmen.  Rep. 
Harold  Cooley  (D.,  No.  Car.),  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  include  the  1,800- 
unit  limitation,  meant  to  confine  sup¬ 
port  operations  to  the  first  $26,200 
worth  of  production  on  any  one  farm. 
Cooley  also  added  peanuts  and  wool 
to  the  list  of  commodities  which 
would  get  preferential  treatment. 
Even  with  the  changes,  Cooley  made 
it  plain  that  his  introduction  of  the 
bill  could  not  be  construed  as  ap¬ 
proval.  As  to  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas  (D.,  Okla.),  he  has  cooled 
considerably  toward  the  Brannan 
plan.  He  had  promised  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  as  soon  as  Brannan  submitted  a 
bill,  but  has  made  no  effort  to  set 
a  date,  though  he  himself  has  thrown 
such  a  bill  in  the  hopper. 

Since  the  end  of  hearings  on  the 
Brannan  farm  program,  the  House 
subcommittee  has  been  working  on 
drafting  a  bill  about  price  supports. 
The  Brannan  plan  will  undoubtedly 
be  by-passed  for  a  straight  extension 
of  90  per  cent  supports  for  another 
year.  That’s  the  sum  total  of  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  this  reporter  by  sub¬ 
committee  members.  If  the  House 
does  vote  to  extend  90  per  cent  sup¬ 
ports  for  another  year,  the  chances 
of  the  Aiken  flexible  supports  becom¬ 
ing  effective  on  January  1  would  be 
much  brighter.  The  Senate  is  not 
considered  likely  to  go  along  with 
any  move  to  extend  present  support 
levels  for  another  year.  If  the  two 
Houses  are  unable  to  agree  and  if 
no  bill  is  passed,  the  Aiken  supports 
will  become  effective  since  they  are 
already  on  the  books  and  must  be 
superseded  to  be  cancelled. 

The  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  opposed  exten¬ 
sion  to  farm  labor  of  unemployment 
compensation,  but  favored  a  similar 
extension  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  The  spokesmen  pointed 
out  that  farm  employment  declines 
in  periods  of  rising  employment  and 
high  industrial  wages.  When  the  in¬ 
dustrial  curve  declines,  farms  be¬ 
come  “a  blotter”  for  excess  labor. 
Farm  wages  go  down,  but  employ¬ 
ment  on  farms  rises.  Hence,  says  the 
State  Bureau,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  is  unnecessary. 

The  Bureau  said,  however,  that  if 
year-round  workers  are  to  be  secured 
by  farmers,  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  farm  work  must  be  removed. 
One  of  these  disadvantages,  they  con¬ 
tended,  was  exclusion  from  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  programs. 

B.  A.  E.  reports  that  the  demand 
for  chicks  dropped  in  April  and 
hatchery  production  was  six  per 
cent  below  the  1943-47  average, 
though  eight  per  cent  over  April  of 
last  year.  Production  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  was  a  record 
high,  25  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  demand  for  turkey  poults  con¬ 
tinues  strong.  Hatcheries  reported  43 
per  cent  more  poults  hatched  during 
April  of  this  year  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  same  hatcheries 
repprted  that  they  had  63  per  cent 
more  eggs  in  incubators*  on  May  1 
than  on  May  1  last  year. 

Meanwhile  poultry  prices  are 
weakening  under  the  impact  of  larger 
supplies. 

*  *  *  *  * 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Situation  Reports  re¬ 
veal  expectation  of  a  record  large 
carryover  into  1949-50  of  feed  grains; 
May  farmer-receipts  from  market¬ 
ings  are  expected  to  be  about  two 
billion  dollars,  five  per  cent  more  than 
in  April,  but  slightly  less  than  in  May 
of  last  year;  civilian  food  consump¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  drop  slightly,  but 
will  still  be  10  per  cent  over  the  1935- 
39  level;  U.  S.  D.  A  weighted-average 
retail  food  costs  climbed  one  per 
cent  for  the  first  rise  since  July  1948, 
though  prices  to  farmers  continued 
to  drop. 

*  *  *  *  * 

U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  a  new  Mexican 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
northern  quarantine  line. 

Harry  Lando 


NOW.  . .  with  a  McCormick  Milker 


CAN  MILK 
V0UR  COWS 


ami  cut 


SEE  when  the  milking  job  is  done  through 
the  new  plastic  milk  hose. 

HEAR  the  McCormick  timer  bell  that  tells 

you  when  your  cows  quit  giving. 

TRY,lc  IH  plan  of  bell-timed  milking  for 
yourself. 


June  is  iH  Dairy  Equipment  Month 


Now  anyone  can  milk  your  cows  — the  right  amount  of  time,  every 
time.  Simply  dial  the  McCormick  timer  bell  to  the  number  of 
minutes  required  to  milk  each  cow*  :hen  remove  the  teat  cups 
when  the  timer  bell  ’’dings.”  Sounds  simple— and  it  is !  That  means 
MANAGED  MILKING  tailored-to-fit  each  cow  in  your  herd.  See  your 
IH  dealer— find  out  how  modern  McCormick  dairy  equipment 
makes  more  profit  for  you. 


All  parts  touched  by  milk  In  easy-to-clean  McCormick 
Separators  are  made  of  stainless  steel  to  save  time  in 
washing,  and  to  produce  clean,  sweet  cream.  Skims  close 
and  turns  easily. 


Fast-cooling  International  Milk  Coolers  build  an  ice-bank 
3V2  inches  thick.  This  stored  cold— plus  exclusive  pneu- 
matic  agitation— chills  the  rated  capacity  below  50° F. 
within  one  hour,  and  does  this  job  twice  a  day. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

180  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

listen  to  James  Melton  on  " Harvest  of  Stars" 
every  Sunday  afternoon  over  NBC. 
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FIXING  UP  THE  FARM 

by  Alexander  Smiths  Color  Scheme  Cons  (//tart 

CLARA  DUDLiy 


»^p on't  BE  silly  / 

YOU  KNOW  IT 

would  oosr  A 

FORTUNE  TO 
FIX  UP  THIS 
UVJN6  ROOM! 


JUST  THE  SAME, 
I'M  60 IN6  TO 
SEND  FOR.  . 
CLARA  DUDLEYS 
COLOR- 1  PEA  BCOK 

COLOR  AMA. 


DO  YOU  MEAN 
YOU  COULD  REALLY’ 
MAKE  THIS  ROOM 
LOOK  PRETTY  FOR i 
THAT  LITTLE 
MONEY*, 


YES  INDEED! 
CLARA  DUDLEY 
SHOWED  ME 
HOW  IN  HER 
BOOK 

COLO  RAMA. 


TU 


IM  PROUD  OF  YOU 
AND  I  WANT  ALL 
OUR  FRIENDS  TO 
SEE  THIS  NEW 
ROOM! 


AND  I'M  PROUD? 
I  COULD  DO  IT 
FOR  SO  LITTLE 
MONEY... THANKS 
TO  CLARA  DUDLEY! 


\ 


LEV  CLARA  DUDLEY 
HELP  YOU  TOO/ 

’MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


MISS  CLARA  DUDLEY.  Dept.  RN-8 
HOME  DECORATING  WORKSHOP 
ALEXANDER  SMITH  A  SONS  CARPET  CO. 
295  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  color-idea  book, 
“Colorama.”  I  enclose  254. 

Name . 


Address- 
City. 


.State. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Have  your  WOOL  manufactured  into 
BLANKETS,  COMFORT  BATTING,  ETC. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 


f!  Q  F*  F  T,  f,  I'/*  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used, 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction.  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HEAVY  PARACHUTE  NYLON  OR  PURE 
SILK  for  Blouses,  Slips,  Dresses,  etc.  Brand  New. 
SIX  PARACHUTE  PANELS  (16  sq.  yards):  $4.95. 
Free  instruction  Patterns  included.  WHOLE  NYLON 
OR  SILK  PARACHUTES  (over  65  sq.  yards)  with 
5000  feet  of  nylon  crochet  cord:  $15.95.  If  C.O.D.  send 
$1.00  deposit.  AMERICAN  AGENCY 

799- R  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

Dtr  /\  DITTTftVC  300  or  more  pl»»tic 
DAU-U-DU1  lUltJ  buttons.  Assorted  colors, 
patterns,  sized  from  %  -inch  up.  Plenty  of  sets. 
BELT  BUCKLE  INCLUDED.  $1.00  Postpaid. 

C.  O.  D.  plus  fees.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
MARWOOD,  BOX  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

RIBBONS — BARGAIN  box  of  beautiful  assorted 
new  unwrinkled  remnants  3  —  20  ft.  long,  %  to  3 
inches  wide.  150  ft.  $1.00;  450  ft.  $2.00;  900  ft.. 
iron  yourself  $3.00  postpaid  or  C.O.D.  plus  charges. 
Money  refund  guarantee.  Samples  'on  request. 
WOTRING  CO.,  Dept.  RN.  CATASAUQUA,  PA. 


To  a  Farm  Lad 


The  air  is  sweet  with  healing  heat;  I  hear  sharp  boyish  whistles, 
As,  hoe  in  hand,  I  tramp  the  yard,  chopping  out  the  thistles; 

It’s  fun  to  cut  a  swath  so  wide  that  folks  can  see  it  plain, 

But  are  you  smart  enough  to  make  your  hay  before  the  rain? 

Ohio  —  J.  Elizabeth  Stevens 


“Gather  Ye  Rosebuds  While 
Ye  May” 

Roses  are  lovely  in  the  garden  or 
cut  fresh  for  bowls  indoors.  But  rose 
petals  have  other  uses  as  well.  To¬ 
day,  the  old-fashioned  potpourri  jar 
of  spiced  rose  petals,  is  back  in  favor. 
Also  there  are  recipes  for  delicacies 
in  food:  Rose  Petal  Pie,  also  Rose 
and  Clover  Honey!  Here  are  novelties 
to  try  for  yourself  and  guests. 

Rose  Petal  Pie 

Use  fresh  rose  petals,  carefully 
looked  over,  washed  and  mashed,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  nine  inch 
pie  plate,  along  with  these  ingredi¬ 
ents:  1  cup  of  sugar,  cinnamon  for 
flavor,  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Line  the 
plate  with  bottom  pie  crust.  Then 
mix  the  above  ingredients  with 
washed  petals.  This  pie  requires  a 
large  amount  of  fresh  picked  rose 
petals.  Fill  the  uncooked  pie  crust 
as  full  as  possible  with  the  petal 
mixture.  Arrange  top  crust  in  lattice 
design. 

Bake  at  400  degrees  for  10  minutes, 
then  reduce  to  350  degrees.  Just  be¬ 
fore  ready  to  remove  from  oven, 
place  a  marshmallow  in  each  open 
square.  Return  to  oven  until  marsh¬ 
mallow  is  well  puffed  and  slightly 
toasted.  m.  w.  c. 

Rose  and  Clover  Honey 

Ingredients  are:  Ten  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  three  cups  cold  water, 
the  petals  of  eight  large  roses  (white 
or  pink),  20  white  clover  heads,  12 
red  clover  heads,  and  alum  the  size 
of  a  cherry.  Boil  sugar  and  water 
until  clear  and  dissolved.  Add  alum 
and  boil  two  minutes.  Remove  from 
fire  and  add  the  petals  of  the  clover 
heads  and  rose  petals,  (or  you  can 
use  the  whole  clover  heads).  Stir 
thoroughly  and  let  stand  on  back  of 
stove  for  10  minutes.  Strain  and 
bottle  while  hot. 

This  honey  will  be  about  the  color 
of  olive  oil  and  as  thick.  e.  r.  h. 


Words  to  the  Wives 

FOR  WOMEN  ( WHO  BAKCAr none)  ONLY 


YOU  CERTAINLY 
CAN  DEPEND  ON 

fleischmann's 

DRY  YEAST  , 


SAY! — Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy.  Stays  full  strength- 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  jmscHMANH'S  YEAST 


Jackson  &  Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Now  “ in  the  time  of  roses,”  gather  the 
blooms  from  your  garden.  Petals, 
dried,  may  fill  a  potpourri  jar.  Fresh 
petals  may  be  use  in  food  delicacies. 

Today’s  Kitchen  Economy 

Part  II 

To  continue  with  the  ways  of  being 
mistress,  not  slave,  of  your  kitchen 
and  your  budget,  let  us  consider  the 
high  cost  of  out-of-season  foods. 

I  remember  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  while  my  husband  and  I  were 
engaged  in  market  gardening  on  a 
family-sized  farm  in  Connecticut. 

We  were  ready  with  the  first  sweet 
corn  anywhere  around  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  a  first  of  the  season 
price. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  filled  the 
back  seat  of  the  old  Model  T  with 
sweet  corn,  fresh,  from  the  patch  and 
still  damp  with  the  dew,  and  drove 
to  town  to  the  suburban  grocer’s. 
When  my  husband  had  put  down  the 
last  armload  in  front  of  the  store,  we 
waited  for  results.  Presently  a 
customer  came  along  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  came  out  to  wait  on  her.  He 
offered  her  an  ear  of  our  corn  for  her 
examination.  She  did  not  put  out  her 
hand  to  take  it.  Instead,  she  looked 
at  him  with  scornful  eye,  and  asked: 
“Is  that  all  you  have  have  to  offer? 
I’ve  been  having  sweet  corn  for  three 
weeks  steady,  and  I’m  sick  of  it.” 

I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
this  woman.  She  had  been  buying 
sweet  corn  out-of-season.  All  the 
long  way  from  the  fields  of  Texas, 
that  sweet  delicate  corn  flavor  had 
been  gradually  oozing  away,  replaced 
by  the  flat,  dull  flavor  of  cobs.  (I  get 
peevish  if  our  corn  is  picked  more 
than  half  an  hour  before  it  goes  into 
the  kettle!).  We  had  offered  this 
woman  a  bargain  in  fresh,  delicate 
flavor,  and  she  remembered  only  the 
flavor  of  cobs! 

Waiting  for  the  native  fruits  and 
vegetables  guarantees  us  all  a  fresher 
product  at  a  cheaper  price.  It  gives 
local  producers  a  break,  and  they  are 
the  ones  we  must  depend  upon  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  Local 
dealing  is  good  economy  and  helps 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  for  your 
family.  We  must  make,  of  course,  one 
reservation.  Our  bodies  need  vita¬ 
min  C,  and  here  in  the  North,  during 
the  real  Winter,  it  is  often  good 
strategy  to  buy  it  from  the  South 
in  the  form  of  some  uncooked  vege¬ 
tables  and  citrus  fruits. 

If  we  substitute  California  head 
lettuce  for  our  native  cabbage,  and 
Florida  strawberries  for  native 
apples  in  February,  we  cannot  com¬ 
plain  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 
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Easy,  too!  Just  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry  or  shape 
into  small  balls  and  deep-fat 
fry.  Makes  tasty  and  whole¬ 
some  main  dishes  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pexv  fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


Direct  from  Famous 
Mill  End  Outlet 


AT  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES 


M  ail  coupon  for  free  swatch  samples  in  a  wide  va- 

1  riety  of  colors,  weaves.  See  for  yourself  the  fine 
quality  of  the  fabrics.  And  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the 
low  direct-to-you  prices  —  that  save  you  real  money. 
All  fabrics  are  39  inches  or  wider,  offered  in  any  yard¬ 
age  required.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — or  money  back! 

These  bargains  are  possible  only  because  we  control 
the  mill  ends  of  several  of  country’s  largest  mills  — 
and  because  we  sell  DIRECT  to  you!  To  SAVE 
MONEY  and  have  lots  of  beautiful  things  to  wear  • — 
send  for  free  samples  NOW.  United  Fabrix,  Dept.  56, 
285  Straight  St.,  Paterson  3,  N.  J. 


United  Fabrix,  Dept.  36, 

285  Straight  Street,  Paterson  3,  N.  1. 

Send  FREE — without  obligation — swatch  samples 
of  your  quality  fabrics  and  list  of  low,  direct  prices. 
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Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  *  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower.]  p.  s. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  gloxinias 
for  red  canna  bulbs  and  gladiolas. — 
Mrs.  m.  a.  w.,  Penna. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested  in  exchanging  flowers  or 
crocheting.  —  Mrs.  w.  s.  w.;  Md. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  various 
chrysanthemum  roots  that  I  have  for 
African  violet  plants.  —  Mrs.  h.  s.; 
New  York. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  my  violet 
'  eaves  for  variegated  violet  leaves 
and  calla  lily  begonia  slips.  —  Mrs. 
e.  s..  New  York. 


To  Rug  Makers:  I  have  good  used 
rayon  ties  to  exchange  for  Fall  bulbs, 
rooted  house  plants,  roses,  or  what 
have  you?  —  Mrs.  j.  g.  c.;  Virginia. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  quilt 
blocks  and  crochet  patterns,  also 
!  louse  plant  slips  of  which  I  have 
over  50  kinds.  —  Mrs.  d.  m.  r.,  N.Y. 


I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  who  has  a  small  greenhouse 
as  a  hobby,  as  we  have  just  erected 
a  small  one,  and  want  to  exchange 
ideas.  —  Mrs.  e.  m..  New  York. 


I  have  a  surplus  of  seeds  of  fever¬ 
few,  coreopsis,  cosmos,  and  Agro- 
stemma  (corn  cockle),  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  some  to  anyone  enclos¬ 
ing  a  stamped,  self-addressed  enve¬ 
lope.  For  as  long  as  my.  supply  holds 
out,  I  will  mail  seeds  in  the  order  in 
which  your  letters  come.  —  Mrs.  d. 
t.  k..  Conn. 


I  will  exchange  my  Turks  Cap  wild 
lily  with  someone  who  can  send  the 
wood  lily,  with  its  orange-red  upheld 
cups,  growing  wild  along  streams 
among  willows  and  alders.  —  m.  c., 
Penna. 


I  would  like  crochet  pieces,  knick- 
nacks,  small  piggy  banks,  pepper  and 
salt  shakers,  butter  dishes  or  hankies 
for  perennials,  marigolds  and  balsam 
seeds,  or  dahlia,  tulip,  or  gladiola 
bulbs  that  I  can  send  you.  —  Mrs. 
j.  c..  New  York. 


Hello,  Neighbors!  I  have  a  lot  of 
surplus  narcissus  bulbs,  various 
kinds,  and  some  plain  yellow  daffodil 
bulbs  to  swap  for  any  of  your  per¬ 
ennial  bulbs,  dahlia  tubers,  or  what 
other  plants  you  may  have.  —  n.  c., 
Penna. 


I  would  like  letters  from  readers 
who  are  in  some  way  handicapped, 
as  I  am,  and  who  like  flowers  and 
plants,  or  have  other  interests  such 
as  quilts  and  fancy  work.  Would  also 
like  to  exchange  bulbs  and  slips.  — 
Mrs.  e.  s..  New  York. 


I  would  like  to  give  purple  French 
iris,  slips  of  bleeding  heart,  small 
purple  wisteria,  pink  dahlia  bulbs,  or 
white  and  red  rose  of  Sharon  for 
some  hankies  with  crocheted  edges, 
or  any  kind  of  pieces  for  quilts,  etc. 
—  Mrs.  j.  c.;  New  York. 


I  have  long  wanted  a  Christmas 
rose  and  a  fern-leaved  peony.  In  ex¬ 
change  I  have  foxglove,  delphinium, 
phlox,  platycodon  (balloon  plant), 
coral  bells,  iris,  bleeding  heart, 
chrysanthemums  or  other  perennials 
and  shrubs.  —  Mrs.  m.  w.  j.,  N.  J. 


I  have  geraniums,  various  ivies, 
African  violets,  or  philodendron  that 
I  would  give  for  rooted  cuttings  of 
the  type  of  begonia  that  has  bright 
green  leaves  thickly  dotted  with 
white  (no  red),  and  pure  pink 
blooms  borne  in  drooping  clusters. 
—  Mrs.  w.  r.,  Penna. 


Timely  Ideas  for  Use  and  Luxury 


2453  _  GRADUATION  GIRL  twin  tab  yoke  dress  with  simulated  flounce  edged  in  eye¬ 

let  trim;  fine  tucks,  for  smooth  hipline,  becoming  fullness  to  lower  skirt.  Sizes  6-14.  Size 
8,  2Vz  yds.  35-in.;  3%  yds.  eyelet  edging.  16c. 

2827  _  CONVERTIBLE  SUNDRESS  gives  pretty  neckline  and  waistline;  adds  a  bolero 

for  general  wear.  Seven  gore  skirt  and  straight  button  front  partial  to  both  sizable  and 
slender  figures.  Sizes  14-20;  36-48.  Size  18  dress,  41/*  yds.  35-in.;  bolero,  1%  yds.  35-m.  16c. 

E-506  —  NEW  EMBROIDERY  PLEASURE  plus  crocheted  edges  make  lovely  gifts. 
Pansy  and  Water  Lily  design,  to  do  in  lovely  colors.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

E-727  —  PEACOCK  PRIDE  for  you  in  embroidering  a  bedspread,  with  spray  of  feathers 
for  border.  Warm  iron  transfer;  complete  instructions.  Peacock  motif,  11x15  in.  11c. 

2532  —  PINAFORE  PAIR  in  two  separate  patterns  (this  and  the  one  below).  Gay 
ginghams  for  Mother  and  daughter  or  sister  tandem,  with  wing  shoulders  and  handy 
pockets.  Pattern  2532  in  sizes  12-20;  36-42;  size  18,  41/*  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2495  —  LITTLE  PINAFORE  (to  go  with  above  pattern),  has  bolero  to  wear  when 
breezes  blow.  Sash  tied  and  back  buttoned;  opens  out  flat  for  easy  laundering.  Sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10.  Size  8  pinafore  2 M»  yds.  35-in.;  bolero  ’/a  yd.  35-in.  16c 

SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  print  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers  plainly;  do  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  sizes!  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (Residents  of  New  York  City  add  1c  tax  for  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


N  25c  BOOK 
fOR 


WITH!  BOX  tOP 

See  Offer  Below 

)  I 

You’ll  surely  want  this  new 
1949  Ball  Blue  Book,  finest 
home  -  canning  and  freezing  | 
guide  ever  published!  56  pages, 
packed  with  latest  methods,  | 
recipes.  Get  yours  NOW! 

*  | 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  s 

* 

Send  top  from  1  box  of  Dome  I 
Lids  and  Bands,  with  only  10c,  | 
for  25c  Ball  Blue  Book*.  If  | 
dealer  is  out  of  Dome  Lids 
ask  him  to  order  some.  You  I 
must  enclose  box  top  to  get  J 
in  on  this  offer!  Address: 

1 

BAIL  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 
Oept.  T,  Muncie,  Indiana 


and  Be  SURE 
Your  Jars  are 


!  © 


Use  BALL  DOME  LIDS 

.  .  *  only  jar  cops  with  positive 

SEAL 


Insure  canning  success  with 
Ball  Dome  Lids.  To  test  seal, 
just  touch  DOME;  if  it’s 
down,  jar  is  sealed.  No  other 
lid  has  this  amazing  feature. 
In  buying  new  jars  insist  on 
Ball,  the  only  jars  that  come 
equipped  with  Dome  Lids. 


.... 

<  *  Offer  Jo  IAS.  only,  rfurlofl  .. 

/  N;X  .v>v.< 

■.  s-"- 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'f/te 

CULTI-MULCHER 

trade  mark 

is  made  O  NLY 

BY  DUNHAM 


Every  CULTI-MULCHER 
w  has  this  trade  name  and 
"The  DUNHAM  Company"  on 
the  frame.  Look  for  it  and  be  sure! 

CULTI-MULCHER  features  that 
mean  so  much  in  accomplishing 
more  and  better  soil  preparation  are 
exclusive-no  other  tillage  tool  has 
them!  Ask  your  DUNHAM  Dealer 
to  show  or  demonstrate  the  CULTI- 
MULCHER  to  you,  and  you'll  see  why 
it's  your  best  bu/j 


THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  BEREA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  SIZE  AND  TYPE 
FOR  EVERY  TRACTOR 


CULTI -HARROW  •  •  •  CULTI-HOE  •  •  •CULTI-MULCHER 
CULTI -TREADER  •  CULTI-PACKER  •  CULTI -PULVERIZER 


am 


CULTI -LINE 


PLASH-LINER 


One  application 

MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  FIT 

for  the  life  of  your  plates 

If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt,  use  this 
amazing,  pliable,  non-porous  strip  to  refit  them 
yourself,  for  instant  and  permanent  comfort.  It’s 
easy.  Just  lay  the  strip  on  your  upper  plate  or 
lower  plate,  then  bite  and  it  molds  perfectly. 
Hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comfort.  Helps  stop 
the  embarrassment  of  slipping,  rocking  plates  or 
the  misery  of  sore  gums.  Eat  anything  and  talk 
freely  without  fear  your  teeth  will  loosen.  Ends 
forever  the  mess  and  bother  of  temporary  appli¬ 
cations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  or  months. 

EASY  TO  RE-FIT  AND  TIGHTEN  FALSE  TEETH 

PLASTI-LINER  is  tasteless  and  odorless.Won’t 
injure  your  plate.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  Removable  as  per  direc¬ 
tions.  Users  say:  "Until  I  used  Plasti-Liner  I  used 
several  kinds  of  liners  without  success.  Now  I 
can  eat  anything.”  H.  H.  M.  "My  plates  are  now 
better  fitting  than  new.”  E.  H.  C. 

SEND  NOMONEY 

to  reline  both  upper  and  lower  plates,  or  $1.25  to 
reline  one  plate.  Deposit  money  with  your  postman 
when  he  delivers.  Or  send  the  money  now,  and 
save  C.  O.  D.  charges.  Generous  sample  of  special 
plate  cleaner  supplied  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  COMPANY,  1740  Bailey  Avenua 
Buffalo  1 1,  N.  Y„  Dept.  ss-K 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


PATENTS 


231 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 
COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


(inn  FFNPF  ^YP®  1017«  11  gauge  wire, 

IlVJvS  i  LliLfi  jo  bar,  47  inches  high,  12 
inch  stays,  each  roll  contains  20  rods;  all 
galvanized,  $15  per  roll,  F.  0.  B.  New  York. 
OST  HOWE  CO.,  45  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan¬ 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


'  ONLY 

i  $Q.98 

*  pair 


0  plus  25 1  for  mailing 
0  Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
0  manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high 
0  quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
0  a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 
0  Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  composition  sole 
0  and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
0  tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
0  Double  -  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
0  roomy  toe. 

0  Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
0  russet  tan  color:  wide,  comfortable  widths. 

0  Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

W  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  1 


ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT™ 

g  Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  n 

f  1010  Mill  Street,  Cheek  D 

0  Worcester,  Mass.  C  O.  D.  Q 

0  Send  me  ......  pairs  o#  shoes  al*4.es(includes 

0  mailings  costs) 

4  My  size  is  ... .  Send  free  literature  □ 

4  Name _ _ _ 

f  St.  or  R.  F.  D.  _ _ _ _ 

f  Town _  State _ _ 


v 


FOR  GRASS 
OR 

CORN— 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Juice  -  tight!  Air  -  tight! 
Pressure-tight!  .... 

The  Unadilla  has  pat¬ 
ented  features  specially 
designed  for  the  greater 
weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel 
dowels  that  knit  all  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Order 
a  Unadilla  from  your  dealer 
now  and  assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Each  gallon  contains  2 
pounds  of  chemically 
pure  aluminum  pigment, 
in  a  Gilsonite  asphalt 
base.  One  coat  covers! 


Get  all  of  the  facts  about  GIL- 
SALUME.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  name  and  address 
of  nearest  dealer. 


United  Gilsonite  Laboratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 


Prevent  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces  insurance 
rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW.  Representatives 
in  your  county. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.  INC., 

II  North  Pearl  Street  Albany  7,  New  York 


Friendly  Social  Visits  Bring  You  Big  Christmas 
Card  PROFITS.  Take  easy  orders,  wonderful  new 
type  Plastic,  Metallic  assortments.  Send  at  once 
for  Free  48-Page  Catalog.  Feature  Samples  on 
Approval  and  Free  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Card  Sample  Portfolios.  Special  Offers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGT0N  51,  MASSACHUSETTS 


All-Season  Pasture 

Many  may  be  curious  as  to  how 
a  “champion’s”  pastures  differ  from 
those  of  other  farmers.  Does  he  grow 
different  crops  or  larger  yields  of 
the  common  ones?  Does  he  buy  and 
apply  unusually  large  amounts  of 
fertilizers,  or  has  he  discovered  some 
element  or  combination  of  chemicals 
and  manures  that  makes  his  pastures 
thrive  exceedingly?  Does  he  have 
special  procedures  for  grazing,  rest¬ 
ing  and  clipping  his  pastures  that 
make  them  more  luxuriant  than  his 
neighbors?  The  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  a  very  emphatic 
“No.” 

Then  how  did  George  Simpson  of 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  win  the  1948 
New  England  Green  Pastures  con¬ 
test  in  competition  with  nearly  2,000 
other  dairymen?  The  answer  may  be 
given  in  one  word  —  balance.  De¬ 
fined,  balance  in  a  pasture  program 
means  enough,  good  quality  grazing 
for  the  entire  herd,  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Fall.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
the  only  one  of  the  24  county  winners 
in  Connecticut,  probably  the  only  one 
in  the  State,  and  perhaps  —  New 
England,  who  had  planned  enough 
pasture  for  each  period  of  the  en¬ 
tire  grazing  season.  He  had  sufficient 
pasture  from  early  Spring  (April  23) 
to  late  Fall  (November  10).  Other 
farmers  may  have  had  one  or  even 
two  pastures  superior  to  any  of 
George  Simpson’s,  but  none  had  uni¬ 
formly  good  pastures  of  several 
different  kinds  and  in  adequate 
amounts  to  provide  ample  grazing 
at  all  times.  In  other  words,  his 
planning  and  management  were 
nearly  perfect. 

During  the  20  years  in  which  Mr. 
Simpson  has  been  improving  his 
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pastures,  he  has  learned  that  no 
single  crop  nor  kind  of  fertilizer  will 
provide  uniform  amounts  of  pastur¬ 
age  throughout  the  season.  How  well 
he  realizes  that  fact  is  evidenced  by 
the  list  of  crops  on  which  he  pastured 
his  36  cows  and  18  pasture-age 
heifers  in  1948:  Ladino-grass  seed- 
ings,  36  acres;  permanent  pasture, 
26  acres;  oats  (and  alfalfa)  seeded  in 
May  for  July  grazing,  seven  acres; 
oats  and  barley,  seeded  about  August 
1  for  Fall  pasture,  seven  acres;  and 
alfalfa,  third  cutting  for  October 
feed,  17  acres;  total  grazed,  93  acres. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that, 
aside  from  16  acres  of  silage  corn, 
all  of  the  Winter  forage  for  some  70 
Guernseys  was  obtained  from  sur¬ 
plus  pasture  and  the  first  and  second 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  other  hay 
fields.  The  Ladino  and  permanent 
pastures  are  fenced  into  a  dozen 
areas  to  permit  alternate  grazing  and 
resting.  After  each  grazing  period, 
the  pastures  are  clipped  to  get  rid  of 
any  remaining  stemmy  herbage.  If 
clippings  were  sufficiently  heavy, 
they  were  made  into  hay  or  bedding. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  fertilizer  program  is 
just  as  practical  and  effective  as  his 
cropping  system.  All  pastures  have 
been  given  adequate  applications  of 
limestone  and  superphosphate  as 
basic  treatments.  The  high  potash  re¬ 
quirements  of  Ladino  and  alfalfa 
have  been  provided  by  manure  or 
muriate  of  potash.  Moderate  amounts 
of  complete  fertilizers,  like  5-10-10 
or  8-16-16,  were  purchased  for  his 
oats,  barley  and  permanent  pastures. 

In  1948,  a  nine-year  old  field,  with 
ideal  proportions  of  luxuriant  Ladino 
and  orchard  grass,  was  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  used  by  George  Simpson. 

B.  A.  Brown 


An  improved  pasture  program  is  being  started  on  this  piece  of  fertile  bottom 
land  along  the  Susquehanna  River  by  Floyd  Keene  and  son ,  Richard,  shown 
driving  the  tractor.  The  first  seeding  will  be  to  Siidan  grass. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

J.  Raymond  Henderson,  Hickory, 
Washington  County,  has  announced  a 
stud  ram  and  ewe  sale  June  21  in  the 
small  arena  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  at 
which  breeding  stock  of  five  breeds, 
Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Southdown, 
Dorset,  and  Cheviot,  will  be  sold. 
Consignments  are  being  invited  from 
all  Northeastern  States.  The  sale  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  of  which  Henderson  is 
president.  Jack  Goater,  shepherd  of 
Bonny  Leas  Farm,  Windber,  Cambria 
County,  is  manager  of  the  sale,  and  a 
member  of  the  consignment  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  Hampshires. 
Other  committee  members  are:  J.  N. 
Robinson,  Mercer,  secy.-treas.  of  the 
association,  in  charge  of  Shropshires; 
J.  R.  Henderson,  Dorsets;  Dr.  W.  L. 
Henning,  State  College,  Centre 
County,  Southdowns,  and  L.  F. 
Nichols,  Bethel,  Northampton 
County,  Cheviots. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Selden,  Oil  City, 
Venango  County,  chairman,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Garden  Days  at  State  College  will  be 
held  June  21-23  with  a  public  flower 
show  the  opening  night.  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Phelps,  Jenkintown,  Montgomery 
County,  former  conference  chair¬ 
man,  will  discuss  flower  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  opening  session  follow¬ 
ing  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Lyman  E.  Jackson,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  Miss  Anne  B. 
Wertsner,  Philadelphia,  field  secre¬ 
tary  and  horticulturalist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
will  judge  arrangements  receiving 
awards  and  address  the  conference 
on  Christmas  arrangements. 


Four  Pennsylvania  youths,  all  with 
outstanding  records  in  leadership  and 
achievement  in  4-H  Club  work,  have 
been  named  Pennsylvania  delegates 
to  the  19th  annual  National  4-H 
Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
month.  The  delegates,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  are  Eleanor  Young,  19, 
Lewisburg,  Union  County;  Thomas  R. 
Murren,  20,  Hanover,  Adams  County; 
John  I.  Neely,  20,  Volant,  Lawrence 
County;  and  Vivian  Hartenback, 
Monaca,  Beaver  County. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  an  “open  house”  week  June 
14-17,  inclusive,  at  State  College, 
with  a  weed  control  field  day  sched¬ 
uled  as  the  opening  attraction.  The 
college  farms  will  be  open  for  in¬ 
spection  and  in  addition  special  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  are 
planned.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  provide"  dormitory  facilities 
on  the  campus  for  visitors  wishing  to 
stay  over  night.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Leroy  Shutt  and  Son,  Tradesville, 
grew  more  than  80  tons  of  canhouse 
tomatoes  last  year  on  their  eight  acre 
patch  although  they  planted  in  six- 
foot  rows  with  a  plant  every  three 
feet.  They  did  this  to  accommodate 
their  small  spraying  outfit  and  to 
give  the  plants  plenty  of  air  drain¬ 
age.  This  took  2,100  to  2,200  plants 
for  an  acre,  instead  of  the  usual 
3.000.  The  season  was  wet  and  the 
wisdom  of  wide  planting  was  proven 
by  neighbors  who  planted  closer  and 
harvested  less.  G.  Frank  Shutt,  Jr., 
is  one  of  the  two  Bucks  County  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  New  Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania  Co-operative  Tomato  Growers 
Assn.  Puerto  Rican  help  has  been 
used  successfully  on  the  Shutt  farm 
for  four  years.  T.  H.  Wittkorn 
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Junior  Farmers 


A  new  national  award  program  for 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (F.F.A.) 
members  who  show  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment  in  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  and  management,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation.  In  1949  the 
Foundation’s  board  of  trustees  budg¬ 
eted  $6,000  for  State  and  national 
awards.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  be  known  as  the  Soil  and 
Water  Management  Award,  will  be 
continued  in  future  years.  The 
Foundation  has  allotted  $100  to  each 
State  F.  F.  A.  association’s  member 
who  has  the  best  record  in  soil  and 
water  management;  $250  for  the 
national  first  place  winner;  $200  each 
for  three  regional  winners;  and  $250 
to  pay  travel  expenses  of  the  regional 
and  national  winners  to  the  annual 
F.  F.  A.  convention  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


Four  outstanding  young  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  selected  to 
attend  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  15-22. 
They  are:  Gloria  Steere,  Oak  Bluffs; 
Kenneth  A.  Porter,  Westfield;  Carol 
E.  Martin,  Cheshire,  and  Clifton  H. 
Mudge,  Rockland. 

National  4-H  Club  Camp  delegates 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ments  and  leadership  over  a  period 
of  years.  Gloria  Steere  has  won 
recognition  in  a  wide  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities  including  market  gardening, 
poultry,  tractor  maintenance,  knit¬ 
ting,  and  child  care.  She  is  to  be 
graduated  from  Oak  Bluffs  High 
School  this  year.  Kenneth  Porter  has 
won  distinction  in  the  4-H  dairy  pro¬ 
ject  and  took  part  in  a  regional  dairy 
judging  contest  last  year.  Kenneth 
was  graduated  from  Westfield  High 
School  in  1948  and  owns  16  purebred 
Holsteins.  Clifton  Mudge  has  been  a 
state  winner  in  the  meat  animal  pro¬ 
ject  and  won  a  college  scholarship 
last  year  for  livestock  achievement. 
He  is  now  attending  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Miss  Martin  is  also 
enrolled  at  the  State  University.  Her 
father  has  been  active  in  4-H  Club 
work  for  more  than  25  years,  first  as 
a  member  and  more  recently  as  a 
local  leader. 


The  four  Maine  representatives 
chosen  for  the  visit  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  include:  Melvin  S. 
Fuller,  17,  of  Livermore  Falls;  Doris 
A.  Ramsay,  17,  of  Winslow;  Raymond 
Colby,  17,  of  Oxford;  and  Priscilla 
Kinney,  17,  of  Morrill. 

A  senior  at  Livermore  Falls 
High  School,  Melvin  Fuller  is  leader 
of  the  Able  Boys  4-H  Club  of  that 
town.  He  has  been  in  4-H  Club  work 
for  seven  years  and  this  year  has 
completed  13  projects,  including 
chick  raising,  pig  raising,  growing 
beans,  and  woodworking  projects. 
His  projects  have  been  worth  about 
$1,164.50.  Fuller  won  a  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  last  year  for  his  excellence 
in  leadership.  He  plans  to  enter  the 
University  of  Maine  this  Fall.  Doris 
Ramsay,  a  member  of  the  Forth  Hali¬ 
fax  4-H  Club,  of  Winslow,  is  a  senior 
at  Winslow  High  School.  She  has 
taken  21  projects  in  her  seven  years 
of  4-H  Club  work,  including  sewing, 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  canning 
and  gardening.  She  had  made  49 


garments,  prepared  3,927  meals  and 
lunches,  canned  1,755  quarts  of  food 
and  raised  40  square  rods  of  garden. 
She  finished  second  in  the  State  4-H 
Style  Dress  Revue  in  1947,  after 
winning  the  county  demonstration. 
Doris  also  plans  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  this  Fall.  Raymond 
Colby  was  state  tractor  maintenance 
winner  last  year  which  won  him  a 
trip  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago.  A  senior  at  South  Paris 
High  School,  he  is  leader  of  the 
Western  Maine  Baby  Beef  4-H  Club. 
In  his  seven  years  of  4-H  work,  he 
has  taken  12  projects,  including  chick 
raising,  gardening,  sweet  corn  rais¬ 
ing,  and  caring  for  baby  beef  animals. 
The  income  from  his  4-H  projects 
has  a  value  of  $3,309.  He  was  chosen 
to  show  and  sell  his  baby  beef  ani¬ 
mals  last  September  at  the  Eastern 
State  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Priscilla  Kinney  is  a  senior  at 
Crosby  High  School  in  Belfast.  A 
member  and  assistant  leader  of  the 
Happy-Go-Lucky  4-H  Club,  of 
Morrill,  she  has  been  in  4-H  work 
for  eight  years.  She  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Waldo  County  4-H  Club 
Leaders’  Association.  In  the  state 
safety  contest,  she  won  a  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  at 
Chicago  last  year.  She  also  has  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position..  She  has  cared  for  calves, 
heifers,  and  cows,  has  canned  1,635 
pints  of  food,  has  made  74  garments, 
has  grown  gardens  totalling  30 
square  rods,  and  has  raised  beef 
animals  and  colts. 


Nancy  Cox,  Durhamville,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the 
following  girls  recently  gave  demon¬ 
strations  before  the  Home  Bureau  at 
State  Bridge:  Joan  Clark,  butter 
cake;  Nancy  Cox,  peacherino  tarts; 
Beverley  Deeley,  apple  pie;  Jean 
Kazlaukas,  hot  milk  sponge  cake; 
Maxine  Cunningham,  pattern  alter¬ 
ations;  Suzanne  Cox,  applying  band 
to  apron;  Mary  Lou  Paradowski, 
pinning  a  pattern  on  material. 

The  following  recently  were 
elected  officers  of  the  boys’  4-H  Club 
of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County: 
president,  William  Bartella;  vice- 
pres.,  John  Kellogg;  secy.,  Paul 
Scranton;  treas.,  James  Hill;  news 
reporter,  Arthur  Brothers;  and  lead¬ 
ers,  George  Haffenden  and  Jessie  M. 
Wallace. 


Frank  W.  Jenks,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  merchandising  services  for 
International  Harvester  Company, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Sponsor¬ 
ing  Committee  for  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  Foundation  at  the 
Foundation’s  recent  annual  meeting. 
The  Sponsoring  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the 
donors  to  the  Foundation  and  was 
organized  to  promote  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Foundation  by  other 
businesses,  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals.  Mr.  Jenks  succeeds  Horace 
Millhone  of  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  as  the  Committee 
chairman.  The  Committee  has 
adopted  a  new  program  to  secure 
more  donors  for  the  F.  F.  A.  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  Mr.  Jenks  will  spear¬ 
head  the  effort.  A  minimum  of 
$50,000  more  than  the  1948  donations 
was  adopted  for  the  1949  goal.  d. 


Wallace  Simmons,  12  years  old,  Windsor,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  placed 
second  in  the  4-H  Club  heavyweight  Hereford  class  at  the  last  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  He  is  shown  with  this  highly  finished  1,155  pound  steer,  which 
sold  in  the  baby  beef  auction  for  48*6  cents  a  pound  liveweight. 


Adaptable  for  U,  T 
or  L-shaped  barns. 
Tail-to-tail  or  head- 
to-head  arrange¬ 
ment. 

t  Everything  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Your  barn  is 
cleaned  while  you  do 
other  chores. 

•  Saves  200  to  400 
man-hours  a  year. 
TIME  is  MONEY. 

•  Helps  to  meet  Crade 
“A”  milk  require¬ 
ments 

i  Ruggedly  built  to 
give  trouble-free  ser¬ 
vice. 

•  Factory-trained  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  cover 
all  territories. 


WITH  A 


w 


Barn  Cleaner 

a,AW>£t<di' 


Remember  those  days  when  you  did  all  your  milk¬ 
ing  by  hand?  Wasn’t  much  fun!  Then  came  along 
the  milking  machine.  At  first  you  were  skeptical. 
You  hesitated  to  invest  "that  much  money.”  But 
you  did.  And  now,  there  isn’t  even  a  chance  that 
you  will  ever  go  back  to  hand-milking!  Now 
comes  the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner.  Again,  the  same 
considerations.  But  again  you  will  invest.  Because 
you  can’t  afford  to  do  this  disagreeable,  back¬ 
breaking  job  every  day  and  every  day  when,  with 
a  Leach  Barn  Cleaner,  you  can  do  it  by  merely 
flipping  the  switch!  So  decide  now  to  turn  over 
this  daily  chore  of  drudgery  to  mechanical  power . 
Return  the  coupon  below. 


Also  manufacturers 
of  famous  Leach 
Silo  Vnloader. 

INSTALL  NOW! 

Now  —  during  the  summer  months  — -  is  the  best 
time  to  install.  Return  the  coupon  today  so  that 
there  is  ample  time  for  checking  your  barn  and 
giving  you  an  estimate  of  installation  cost. 


LEACH  COMPANY,  412  S.  Main  St., 

Please  send  me  the  following  as  checked: 

□  Barn  Cleaner  □  Silo  Unloader 

literature  literature 

Post  Office . . . . — .. — . .. 

Route . - . — - - Box - - Township  .... 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

D  Name  of  nearest 
Leach  Dealer 

.........  O  Farmer  □  Student  I 
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Vigorous  Pullets 

•  • 

for  less  money  on  the 


LARRO  PULLET  PLAN  ! 


Biggest  Savings 
Start  at  12  Weeks 


2,900  CHICKS 

"I  started  using  Larro  Chick 
Builder  in  1948.  I  found  the  cost 
of  raising  my  pullets  to  be  lest 
than  the  cost  of  raising  pullets  on 
cheaper  feed.  The  pullets  on  being 
housed  attained  a  production 
average  of  79  percent  for  all  birds 
housed,  and  kept  this  through 
September,  October,  November 
and  December,  and  are  still  at 
that  figure  (in  January)." 

Albert  A.  Jackson,  Freehold ,  N.  J. 

234  CHICKS 

“I  have  had  very  good  results  with 
my  chickens  which  were  raised  on 
Larro  Chick  Builder.  They  aver¬ 
aged  around  250  eggs  per  hen." 
Harfy  Steinle,  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

4,000  CHICKS 

"We  particularly  like  the  Larro 
Pullet  Plan  because  of  its  ease  of 
feeding  and  the  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  of  pullets,  with  the 
lowest  feed  cost  possible.” 

W.  M.  Stimson,  Westboro,  Mass. 

15,000  CHICKS 

“My  results  with  Larro  Chick 
Builder  here  in  Hawaii  are  on  a 
par  with  results  obtained  by 
Mainland  feeders.” 

George  C.  Self,  Oahu,  T.  H. 


That’s  when  you  change  your  birds  from 
Larro  Chick  Builder  to  Larro  Egg  Mash. 
And  that’s  when  mash  consumption  goes 
doivn!  For  while  total  feed  consumption 
continues  to  go  up,  the  birds  eat  more  and 
more  grains — less  and  less  mash.  Remem¬ 
ber  too,  that  you  hopper-feed  both  mash 
and  grains,  saving  time  and  labor. 

Whether  you’ve  been  following  the  Larro 
Pullet  Plan  or  not,  you  can  still  get  much 
of  its  benefit.  Start  with  Larro  Egg  Mash 
after  the  12th  week.  Larro  Egg  Mash  pro¬ 
vides  the  full  nutrient  balance  that  chicks 
need  to  develop  into  vigorous  pullets — 
real  large  layers!  Ask  your  Larro  Dealer 
for  literature ! 

THE  LARRO  PULLET  PLAN 

First  1 2  weeks! 


I, 500  CHICKS 

"My  pullets  are  well-developed 
when  they  drop  the  first  eggs  and 
their  body  weight  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  such  that  they  lay  well 
through  the  highest  egg  market, 
and  continue  to  lay  well  over  a 
long  period  of  time.” 

Roy  Murrhee,  Hilliard,  Fla. 

950  CHICKS 

"I  can  raise  a  better  chick  on 
Larro.  Eggs  cost  less  per  dozen  to 
produce  and  are  more  uniform  in 
flavor  and  color.” 

James  M .  De  V  oogel ,  New  fane,  N.Y. 

II, 000  CHICKS 

"We  have  used  Larro  Chick 
Builder  for  the  past  6  years  and 
each  year  it  seems  to  be  better. 
Our  figures  show  that  with  your 
method  of  feeding  pullets  our 
costs  are  below  the  cheaper  mash 
we  previously  used,  and  we  have 
a  much  better  hen.” 

Harlan  White,  Lathrop,  Calif. 


LARRO  CHICK  BUILDER 

with  hand-fed  grains. 

Rest  of  their  lives! 


LARRO  EGG  MASH 

with  grains  as  directed. 


General  Mills 

farro 

Tkurm:tgsted~ 

EGG  MASH 


Address  Dept.  3  at  our  nearest  office. 
Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6,  Chicago  4. 


•fills, 

INC.  I 


Miss  SunnybroJk  1949 


One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  4  an  aristocrat.  She 
has  breeding  —  Health — Vigor.  Her  mu..ier  and  father  are  *5 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her.  BABY  CHICKS  —  STARTED  CHICKS 
—  PULLETS  —  CAPONS  in  ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS. 

Write  For  Circular 


POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar  Box  2  >  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  1 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winterl  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big 
new  free  catalog— explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business— shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MEG.  CO.,  Box  314S,  Quincy,  Illinois 


GraybiU’8  AAA  Barge  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating . $12.00  $25.00  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Bed  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr..  17.00  25.00  14.00 
AU  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  Sc  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv..  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Old 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  $40-100.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINGE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Out-of-Town  Egg  Customers 

Should  I  own  the  containers  when 
eggs  are  shipped  parcel  post?  If  so, 
would  it  be  good  business  to  require 
a  deposit  on  such  containers,  to  be 
returned  when  the  customer  quits? 
How  much  more  per  dozen  should 
I  expect  if  my  eggs  are  graded, 
candled  and  packaged  according  to 
size?  m.  k. 

You  should  own  the  egg  containers 
when  shipping  parcel  post.  You  could 
require,  as  you  suggest,  a  deposit  to 
be  returned  at  the  completion  of 
business  with  a  customer.  You  would 
have  to  send  bills  out  monthly  be¬ 
cause  most  people  prefer  not  to  be 
bothered  with  C.  O.  D.  delivery,  as 
many  times  they  would  be  away 
when  the  eggs  arrived.  Some  folks  I 
know  have  arranged  for  a  friend  in 
the  city  to  receive  and  distribute  to 
people  in  the  offices  where  they  work. 
Of  course,  there  will  usually  be  some 
losses  in  transit,  also  some  unpaid 
accounts. 

If  you  are  going  to  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  grading,  candling  and  pack¬ 
aging  of  eggs,  you  should  receive  at 
least  five  cents  a  dozen  over  the  re¬ 
tail  market  tor  strictly  fresh  eggs. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had 
a  backyard  flock  and  easily  sell  all 
my  surplus  eggs  to  friends  who  like 
really  fresh  eggs.  They  prefer  them 
to  store  eggs  that  at  best  are  seven 
to  10  days  old,  and  many  times  poor¬ 
ly  graded  and  kept  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  It  is  usually  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  try  and  sell  fresh  eggs  to 
local  retail  trade,  rather  than  to  ship 
them  to  a  more  distant  market. 


No  Advantage  in  Double- 
Yolk  Egg  Producers 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  having 
hens  that  lay  double  yolked  eggs? 
Does  it  injure  them  or  lower  their 
production  rate?  e.  r.  c. 

There  is  no  'advantage  in  having 
hens  that  lay  double  yolked  eggs.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  as  it  takes  more  feed  for  this 
type  of  production.  The  consumer, 
it  is  true,  get  more  for  her  money 
but  this  is  no  help  to  the  seller.  Birds 
which  regularly  lay  double  yolked 
eggs  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  a 
breakdown  in  their  reproductive 
system  due  to  this  extra  strain.  Such 
a  characteristic  is  therefore  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  one  to  breed  for  in  the  laying 
flock. 

School  Meeting  in  Syracuse 
June  21-22 

The  new  school  group  in  New 
York  State,  spearheaded  by  the 
Kiantone  School  Committee,  has  set 
Tuesday,  June  21,  2  p.  m.  for  the 
opening  of  its  statewide  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
day  and  a  half  session  with  the  clos¬ 
ing  late  the  following  afternoon. 

The  program  to  be  discussed  at 
this  meeting  was  printed  in  full  on 
page  380  of  the  May  21  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  temporary 
name  of  this  group  is  the  N.  Y. 
Citizens  Society  for  Better  Education. 
Further  details  on  the  plans  and  con¬ 
vention  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter,  R.  D.  3,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


LEHM&NSk 
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Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  BOURBON  RED  ROYAL  PALM  POULT 
EGGS.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


OUI P  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’i 
*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Oept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37o  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  —  HATCHES  WEEKLY 
Fifteen  for  $4.50:  thirty,  $8.00:  fifty,  $12.50:  $24.00 
per  hundred.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  direct. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Bookworm//# 

thot’s  ® 


Just  Mix  With  Small  Amount  of 
Feed  and  Sprinkle  on  the  Mash , 


Removes  Large  Roundworms  and  . 
Cecal  Worms  for  Greater  Egg  Production ] 


•  This  popular  flock  wormer  saves^ 
you  time  and  reduces  work.  Takes  only, 
minutes  to  use.  Readily  eaten  by  the  flock.  | 
Costs  less  than  lc  per  bird.  No  loss  in; 
growth  or  egg  production. 


+  Buy  Wormix  today,  at  hatchery,  drug 
+  or  feed  store.  For  individual  treatment.  ^ 
+  buy  Dr.  Salsbury's  Rota-Caps.  Dr.  Sals- ' 
+  bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa.\ 

♦ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

.  ask  for 


«♦>  +  +  + 
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SALSBURYS 
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COCKEREt 


BITTNER'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That's  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hampsl  Proven  at  Morris  test  where  -  - 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4  03  B) 
average  at  12  weeks)  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.5  cents  per  bird— 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
^  g-  contestants.  Also  had  highest  Hamps  in 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  finals  I  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Eeserve  your 
Mammoth  New  Hampshire  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
no«d  V,  rite  for_  new  Catalog.  8 

'  BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


FARMl 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  CHICKS 
DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM 

EDGEMONT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PULLETC  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  St^'”  White  Leghorns.  Alsc  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  andnfiay  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
fret  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  foi  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  tl'IJTlM:*  CHIX 


Large  type  Wh.  Legs.  S$  Popular  Heavy  Breeds. 
Breeders  Pullorum  clean.  Oixier  Early.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampslilres,  Rock- 
Bed  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  Sc  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 


New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels.  Specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.00:  50  $5.50;  I00-$7.00.  Prices  at 

Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

(Can  Bo  A  Profitable  Hobby) 

FREE  TIPS  ON  REARING  WITH  ORDER.  DAY 
OLD  CHICKS  JUNE  AND  JULY  50  for  $20  00. 

NIAGARA  GAME  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Poultry  Flock  in  June 


At  this  time  of  year,  it  is  necessary 
to  revise  your  methods  a  little  bit. 
You  cannot  expect  your  laying  hens 
to  produce  as  many  eggs  in  June  as 
they  did  earlier.  If  your  hens  are 
allowed  to  be  outside,  remember 
also  that  they  still  need  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  balanced  laying  ration,  but 
probably  will  not  need  to  be  fed 
alfalfa  in  racks.  If  you  are  feeding 
them  much  skimmilk  and  they  are 
getting  plenty  of  green  grass,  then 
they  can  be  fed  a  mash  that  is  not 
as  high  in  protein  content  as  that 
which  they  were  fed  in  the  Winter. 
Do  not  neglect  the  nests,  but  keep 
them  clean  and  have  plenty  of  them. 
Catch  broody  hens  each  night  as  you 
have  all  Spring,  and  get  them  into 
the  broody  coop  to  break  them  up  at 
once  and  get  them  back  on  a  laying 
schedule  or  fattened  to  sell. 

If  you  keep  roosters,  it  is  time  to 
pen  and  sell  all  the  adult  birds.  Or 
you  may  want  to  pen  them  up  for 
10  days  to  two  weeks,  fatten  them  and 
get  them  into  the  freezer  locker  for 
home  consumption.  If  penned  and 
fattened  some,  they  will  not  taste  so 
strong  and  staggy.  Another  reason 
for  disposing  of  roosters  is  that  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  keep  better  than  fertile 
ones  and  warmer  weather  will  mean 
that  it  will  be  harder  to  cool  and  keep 
a  good  quality  egg.  From  now  on 
you  will  want  to  gather  eggs  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  If  you  raised  early 
cockerels  and  want  some  of  them  for 
capons,  now,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
time  to  caponize  them.  You’ll  get  a 
larger  bird  and  a  more  tender  one. 

Ventilate  the  hen  house  for  the 
comfort  of  the  laying  hens.  Hens  feel 
the  heat  the  same  as  you  do,  so  make 
what  provisions  you  can  for  their 
comfort.  If  you  haven’t  done  so,  you 
had  better  dip  the  flock  for  lice,  or 
else  use  a  roost  spread  which  can  be 
put  on  the  roosts  before  the  chickens 
go  to  roost  at  night.  Dipping  or 
powdering  the  birds  is  a  more 
thorough  and  satisfactory  method  of 
ridding  the  flock  of  lice  than  using 
the  roost  spread  as  it  gets  more  of 
them,  but  the  individual  hand  dip¬ 
ping  or  powdering  is  a  lot  more  work 
and  takes  lots  more  time.  If  you  do 
dip  or  dust  them,  do  it  in  warm 
weather  and  early  enough  in  the  day 
so  that  the  chicken’s  feathers  have 
time  to  dry  before  night  if  the  dip¬ 
ping  process  is  used.  If  you  use  the 
pinch  method  of  delousing  chickens, 
put  a  pinch  of  sodium  fluoride  on 
the  head,  the  neck,  two  on  the  back, 
one  under  each  wing,  one  on  the 
breast,  one  below  the  vent,  one  on 
each  shank  and  one 'on  the  base  of 
the  tail.  Each  pinch  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  pushing  the  thumb  and 
fingers  among  the  feathers  as  the 
material  is  released.  While  treating 
the  bird,  hold  it  over  a  newspaper 
and  catch  the  excess  of  the  powder 
applied.  You  can  also  mix  one  part 
of  sodium  fluoride  with  flour  and 
shake  it  on  the  bird,  but  it  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  pinch  method  and 
it  puts  an  excess  of  powder  in  the 
air  which  is  irritating  to  you  and  the 
fowl  both. 

The  quickest  way  that  we  have 
found  to  destroy  lice,  and  the  most 
economical  as  well  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  is  by  dipping  the  birds  in  a 
sodium  fluoride  solution.  You  can 
mix  it  in  a  wash  tub  by  adding 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  the 
sodium  fluoride  to  each  gallon  of 
tepid  water.  In  dipping  the  fowls, 
their  wings  should  be  held  over  the 
back  with  the  left  ha^u.  Place  the 
birds  feet  first  in  the  solution  and 
quickly  submerge  them  until  only 
the  head  remains  out  of  solution. 
Ruffle  the  feathers  thoroughly  with 
your  right  hand  so  that  the  solution 
will  be  sure  to  reach  the  fowl’s  skin. 
Duck  the  head  once  or  twice  for  an 
instant  only.  Then  lift  the  bird  out 
of  the  bath  and  drain  for  a  few 
seconds  before  you  release  it. 

Do  not  permit  your  hens  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hen  house,  before  delous¬ 
ing  it  and  ridding  if  of  mites  also. 
Clean  the  hen  house  quarters 
thoroughly,  disposing  of  litter  by 
burning  it  or  hauling  it  to  the  fields. 
Then  spray  the  entire  hen  house, 
nests  and  all,  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
Nesting  should  be  first  removed.  The 
kerosene  emulsion  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  about  one- quarter  pound  of 
laundry  soap  in  one  gallon  of  rain 
water  by  boiling  them  together,  and 
then  while  the  solution  is  still  hot, 
by  pouring  into  it  two  gallons  of 
kerosene,  the  mixture  being  stirred 


vigorously.  A  creamy  emulsion  will 
result,  one  part  of  which  is  added 
to  eight  or  10  parts  of  warm  soft 
water,  the  resulting  mixture  being 
applied  by  means  of  a  spray. 

When  using  the  roost  spread 
method  of  delousing  the  poultry,  you 
are  using  a  method  of  fumigation. 
We  use  a  nicotine  sulphate  prepa¬ 
ration.  First  clean  and  scrape  the 
roosts,  then  spread  on  a  40  per  cent 
nicotine  sulphate  concentrate;  use 
half  a  pint  6f  liquid  for  every  100 
linear  feet.  It  can  be  applied  with  a 
paint  brush  or  a  squirt  oil  can.  Put 
it  on  shortly  before  the  fowls  go  to 
roost.  The  nicotine  evaporates,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice  that  fall  from  the  hen. 
Nicotine  is  poison,  so  handle  it  with 
caution  and  be  sure  that  the  hens 
have  ventilation  when  they  go  to 
roost. 

Plenty  of  water  is  particularly  es¬ 
sential  for  hens  and  chicks  in  July 
and  as  the  Summer  progresses. 
Shade,  of  course,  is  wonderful  for 
chicks.  If  there  is  no  natural  shade, 
then  some  gunny  sacks  can  be 
stretched  across  a  rude  shelter  to 
make  shade,  or  tree  branches  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  important  that  no  stagnant 
water  be  allowed  to  stand  where 
either  your  laying  hens  or  growing 
chicks  can  reach  it.  Such  a  source 
often  makes  the  hens  sick  or  un¬ 
healthy  and  is  quite  apt  to  be  a 
source  of  trouble.  b.  p. 


GO  A  M  n  IT  C  Need  Money?  New  Grange 
*• —  VI  Ci  ij  cook  book.  Souvenir  of 
Maine.  600  Everyday  Recipes.  Finely  bound.  Special 
offer  to  other  Granges.  You  make  $5.00  on  each 
dozen  sold.  Write  — 

WESCUSTOGO  GRANGE  HALL  ASSOC., 

R.  F.  O.  No.  2,  CUMBERLAND  CENTER,  MAINE 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  0/  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  415. 
COUNTRY  BOARD 

SUMMER  board,  swimming;  motheg,  two  small 
daughters;  75  miles  New  York.  Davison,  121  Wade 
St.,  Jersey  City  5,  N.  J. 

NEWSPAPER  man,  Christian,  60,  retired.  Harvard 
graduate,  seeks  permanent  home  with  congenial, 
cultivated  famly,  50  miles  from  New  York,  preferable 
Westchester,  Putnam  Counties.  On  bus  line  or 
near  station.  Moderate  rates  essential.  BOX  1116, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOME  cooking,  all  conveniences,  near  Grand  Canyon. 
Goodwin’s  Hillside  Farm,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  _ 

MODERN  farm  home  for  one  or  two  gentlemen.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Easy  commuting.  Rippling  Brook  Farm, 
Morristown,  N,  J. _ 

RETIRED  men  wanted:  Board  and  good  food;  pleasant 
surroundings;  television;  $12.50  week.  C.  Seber, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

CULTURED  elderly  woman  wants  room,  board  for 
July.  Reasonable.  BOX  1117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
IDEAL  vacation  on  mountain  in  quiet  country  home; 

20  miles  from  Albany.  Accommodate  four.  Good- 
win,  Taborton,  New  York. _ 

SPEND  your  vacation  in  the  beautiful  Bald  Eagle 
Valley.  Modern  conveniences,  good  food  and 
pleasant  country  home.  Rates  $3.00  per  day.  Tele¬ 
phone  Mill  Hall  63-J-2.  Mrs.  Peale  Haagen,  Beech 
Creek,  Penna. _ 

QUIET,  non-drinking,  middleaged  man  and  wife  wish 
vacation  or  weekends  on  a  modern,  well-kept  farm 
with  young  American  family.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Rates,  etc.  BOX  1122,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WANTED :  Pensioner,  handy.  Pay  half  board.  Perma- 
nent.  BOX  1123,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SMALL  quiet  farm  will  board  gentleman  or  couple. 
BOX  1121,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  will  board  vacationers  or  elderly  people  in 
country  home  near  Portland  and  Sebago  Lake.  First 
class  accommodations,  Sebago  water,  quiet  surround¬ 
ings;  home  atmosphere,  home  cooking;  transportation 
available  to  any  point;  very  reasonable  rates. 
Elizabeth  L.  Watts,  It.  F,  D,  2,  Gorham,  Maine. 

CHILDREN  boarded  on  farm.  Reasonable.  Elsie 
Coleman,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Edmeston  4256. 
VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 
beds.  Home  cooked  food.  Bathing,  fishing.  Write  for 
information.  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 
GENTLEMAN,  foreign  languages  teacher  wants  board 
for  weekends  or  vacation.  BOX  1147,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

COI.ORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98 
postpaid.  Rag  carpet  list  free!  John  Roman,  531 
(Vest  First  St,,  Hazleton.  Penna. _ _ 

FOR  durability  use  northern  Redhearted  cedar  posts, 
telephone,  transmission  poles.  Fletcher  Farms, 
Norwood.  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  Now:  Durable  northern  white  cedar  posts  and 
poles.  All  standard  sizes  ready  for  shipment. 
Special  electric  fence  posts  only  8  cents  each;  6end 
card  for  details.  K.  D.  Burnham,  Essex,  N.  Y. _ 

CAPE  Cod  windmills  $1.00.  Completely  painted  and 
assembled,  Fred  Ehvell,  Kingston,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  tree  duster  used  only  five  hours. 
Shopmyer  Bros.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Speed  Sprayer,  1946  model  in  excellent 
condition.  Inquire  Southern  Vermont  Orchards, 
Bennington,  Vermont. _ 

FRIEND  orchard  sprayer,  400  gallon  capacity, 
Le  Roi  engine,  excellent  condition.  Weaver  Bros., 
Gore  Road.  Conneaut,  Ohio. _ 

QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians.  75c 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  to 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  mail.) _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  supply  10  crates  eggs  per 
month  year  round.  Must  be  fresh.  BOX  1134,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

32  VOLT  Delco  electric  plant  1,000  watt  automatic, 
new  batteries;  also  toaster,  iron,  radio,  motors. 
Reasonable.  Herbert  Tittler,  1100  Park  Place, 

Brooklyn,  13,  N.  Y. _ 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  two  pounds, 
$4.50;  three  pounds  $5.60 ;  queens  included.  None 
sent  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
KOHLER  electric  plant,  model  DU,  volts  115  DC; 

good  condition.  Klar,  Cornwall,  Conn.  Telephone 
89-J-3. _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted.  Neubeck,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  to  buy,  two  matching  wooden  carousel 
horses,  advise  size,  condition,  price.  C.  C.  Jolliffe, 
151  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Fill  your  empty  brooder  houses  with 
May  and  June  chicks  for  quick  meat  and 
early  winter  layers.  Select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires — the  high  production 
strain  that  set  a  new  all-time  high  egg 
record  for  the  breed. 

Developed  by  21  years  of  careful  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding,  these  early  maturing  New 
Hampshires  have  the  ex  tra  vitality  and 
stamina  to  live  and  grow  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather. 

Get  this  high-producing  strain  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  30-day  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean. 

FAST  GROWING  BROILERS  — Grow  some 
extra  broilers  at  low  cost  on  summer 
range.  Choose  New  Hampshires  or 
Cross-breds.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  1 2,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ALGER 


Q  oldest  eMcufvpA. 


It’s  Never 
Too  Late 


To  Start  Alger  Golden  Hamps ! 


It’s  never  too  late  because  they'11  make  profits 
from  meat  or  eggs  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

10  years  specialized  breeding  has  established  all 
the  desirable  qualities  in  Golden  Hamps.  Broiler 
raisers  profit  by  their  quick  growth,  even 
feathering,  light  golden  color  and  exceptional 
meat  quality  —  Egg  producers  by  their  steady 
production  of  large  size  eggs. 

Sex-Links  (Crooks  Males  x  Harco 
Rocks)  available  for  commercial 
egg  producers. 


All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders. 
Mass^U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  Today  For 
FREE  Catalog. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr.  ■ 
420  F  TORREY  ST.,  I 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS.  I 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  I 


WHITLOCK 

|  BABY  An 

g  CHICKS  13*UU 


PER  100 
Summer 
Prices 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  Chicks  in¬ 
herit  4  to  5  weeks'  Immunity  to  Newcastle.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 

market _ eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
|  GRADE,  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 

L  SONS.  INC. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%X[°Sf  spizzerinktum 


jl(  Trade-Name  Re(J.  U.  S .  Fat.  Oil). 

'UNSURPASSED  IN  VITALITY 
Supreme  For  MEAT 
„  Excellent  For  EGGS 
N.H. -U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
High  Hatchability,  Always 
HAMPSHIRES  &  BD.  ROCKS 
Iatchin^bgg9  &  Chicks  by  Air  freight,  P.P.,  Ex. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Open  Dates 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

JOX  60. KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER”  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Want  high  production  in  your  own  laying  pens? 
Then  buy  WARREN  REUS  for  proven  perform¬ 
ance.  Year  after  year  reports  from  leading  con¬ 
tests  prove  conclusively  that  WARREN  REDS 
have  the  breeding,  stamina  and  profit  making 
qualities  that  pay  off  for  WARREN  customers 
everywhere. 

REPORTS  FROM  CURRENT  CONTESTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  28th  week  —  High  Pen  A11 
Breeds:  2293  eggs  —  2478  points.  2nd  High  Pen 
All  Breeds;  2248  eggs  —  2423  points. 

FARM INGDALE,  27th  week  —  1st  B.  I.  R.  Pen: 
1854  eggs  —  1998  points. 


When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 


Wairen  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — san^e  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 


J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Matt. 


JCXJPVJ  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


a 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Write  for  Folder 


or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


Ttatfieh&wd.  7ciAm 


box  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin  Chicks  will  grow 
quickly  into  meaty  broilers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  They've  been 
bred  25  years  for  all  the  profitable 
factors.  Try  some  this  year  — 
order  soon. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDER9 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brettiebiw.  vt. 


£.H.Wene 


We  have  strains  de¬ 
veloped  for  profitable 
meat  production.  These 
strains  are  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  early  feathering  birds  that  put  on  more 
mea'  n  the  shortest  time. 


Flop  Production  Pv0«f  Chicks  from  R.  O  P.  Sired 
j  breeders  (30%  of  W  one  breeders  ore  R.  O.  P.  Sired) 


Vw  .  .E  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  F-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.H.  &  R.I.  Reds,  Rock-Red 
Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.H.  Reds  & 
Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  HATCHED  IN 
PENNA’S  NEWEST  A  MOST  MODERN  POULTRY 
PLANT.  100  0£,  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tostea.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  del.  Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full 
details  and  prices. 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  :-:  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PULLETS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  Whit©  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAK  MONT,  PA. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 
DON'T  DELAY.  Fay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


t.95 


White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.l.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires. 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps 

White  A  Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  &  White  Minorcas . 


$12.95  $15.40  $14.95 

13.95  16.40  14.95 

13.95  23.50  4.00 


$8- 

*fl*ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  K 


White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  100:  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Buy- -WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  CHICKS 


m  Cock 


' ORDER  _ 

from  this  ad  or 
write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and 
complete  price 
lift. 


Order  WOLF  chicks  with  complete  confidence.  39  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  select  mating  have  prices  Per  too  m 
built  up  profit  producing  ability  of  "AA"  "AAA"  Special 
WOLF  chicks.  8  popular  breeds.  Matina  Mating  Mating 

5.  C.  Whit*  leghorn*. . . 

Leghorn  Pullets . . 

Leghorn  OocVerel* . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 

Reds.  White  Wyan..  Buff  Orp*., 
and  Red- Rock  Hybrids . . 

Bullet*  of  above  breed*. 

Cocker*!*  of  above  breeds.... 

Jersey  White  Giants..... . . 

Heavy  Breed*  Mixed..... . ** 


U.S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Alt  WOLF  "Farmers'  Friend" 
Chicks  are  from  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Flocks.  Her*  is  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  WOLF  Chicks  are  from 
flocks  rigidly  selected  by  an 
approved  state  inspector  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg 
prodoction.  Special 
Matings  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  Spec¬ 
iality  Breeders. 

•  v  '  H  JFf 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY.  Dept  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


$13.00 

$14.00 

$15.00 

26.00 

27.00 

28.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

15.00 

•  so  * 

12.50 

13.50 

•  •  •  • 

100  add  50e  to  priet.. 

&  6  °r  8 

Weeks  Old 


PULLETS 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Week,  to  month, 
clour  to  market. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  St„  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
L _ to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

*  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts _ 

Fancy,  healthy,  eeg-production  charced — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk,  work. 
Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America’s  highest  price( 
meats.  Scarce— demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkey*,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amaring  profits. 


!  PRICES  CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

Whit*  Leghorns:  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks :  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all- 
time  World’s  contest 
record  for  all  breeds  at 
Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
1 4336.25  points  or  312 
I  eggs  and  333  points  per 
’bird.  On  Mar.  1,  1949, 
.  .  ,  _  .  our  Leghorns  are  in  the 

high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Georgia. 


PACTS  ABOUT  OUR  PARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorn*,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.l.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.l.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


'pARMtehicks 


Jf'H'TE  ^  LEGNORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  folder.  244  Warren  St. 
FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 


CHAPMAN 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


,  .  JiXS—  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckli 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  loo  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.0 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  (7.00  10.0 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.0 

^88ortgli. •••■• .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95? 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalos 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIi 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  B.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 


CHERRY  HILL 
WM.  NACE  (Owner), 


POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  MeAlistervillo,  Pa. 


% 

t  C.O.D 

* 

mm 

White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
Reds.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  A  R-Red 
Cross  Str,  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Fro*. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE, 


$10. 

PA. 


STARTED  LEGHORNS — 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  and 
White  Hocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STARTED  „B,  PULLETS 

4  week  old  Pits,  for  June  &  July  del.  Day-old  Pits.  As 
St.  run  chicks  for  immediate  del.  Catalog.  C.  M. 

Shellenberger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs,  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


FARM!  CHICKiCS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_  Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  1  00  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $24.00  $  5.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks....  13.00  18.00  12.00 
N.  Hampshires  and  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns..  15.00-  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


As 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Royal  squabs  sell  at  poultry  TOPS.  Raise 
them.  Easy.  profitable.  Particulars  free. 

ELMER  RICE,  205  H,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  stock  with  the  R.  L.  Dollings 
Company  in  the  Dayton  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Time  Lock  Company. 
Dollings  went  bankrupt  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1926,  but  I  was  told  the 
above  stock  was  still  good.  I  wrote 
them,  but  was  advised  they  had 
skipped  to  parts  unknown  and  were 
operating  somewhere  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do 
for  me?  I  would  like  the  return  of 
my  $500.  c.  I.  J. 

New  Jersey 

Our  reader,  must  have  had  a  false 
lead.  Our  information  is  that  none  of 
the  stock  of  the  R.  L.  Dollings 
Company  enterprises  has  any  value 
now,  nor  will  it  in  the  future.  There 
were  many  companies  involved  and 
only  two  realized  anything  for  their 
stockholders.  The  Dollings  failure 
was  complete  and  involved  some 
eighty  million  dollars.  Two  of  the 
company  officials  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  and  there  is  no  question 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Dollings’ 
stock  now  or  ever.  We  had  a  full 
record  of  the  failure  in  this  column 
at  the  time. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the 
“Smoker’s  Club  of  the  Month,”  Wil¬ 
mington,  Dela.,  which  appeared  in 
a  New  York  newspaper.  The  cigar¬ 
ettes  were  offered  at  $1.46  a  carton 
and  I  sent  them  a  check  for  $11.68, 
which  was  honored  by  my  bank  on 
March  21,  1949.  I  waited  two  weeks 
and  them  wrote  complaining  of  non¬ 
delivery.  They  replied  that  orders 
were  being  lost  and  they  would  send 
a  duplicate  or  a  refund.  In  one  of  my 
letters  I  said  I  would  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Post  Office  authorities.  That 
did  not  seem  to  bother  them  and 
still  no  reply  or  refund.  Can  you  help 
me?  a.  e.  s. 

We  are  afraid  we  cannot  help. 
Whether  this  is  one  of  the  William  T. 
Sayre,  Wilmington,  Dela.,  fiascoes,  to 
which  we  referred  last  issue,  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  are  suspicious  that 
it  is  for  our  letter  to  the  “Smoker’s 
Club  of  the  Month”  has  been  re¬ 
turned  unclaimed. 

I  mailed  my  personal  check  on 
May  9,  1948,  to  The  Farmer’s  Outlet, 
at  Huntington  Station,  Huntington, 
New  York,  for  300  capons.  It  is  a 
year  and  I  have  not  heard  from  them. 
I  wrote  them  frequently  and  they  do 
not  answer  my  letters.  My  check  was 
cashed  by  my  bank  with  their 
signature  on  it.  Anything  you  can 
do  to  bring  back  my  $118.50  will  be 
appreciated.  h.  e.  w. 

We  see  no  prospect  of  getting  this 
money  back  for  our  reader.  The  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  numerous  the  last 
three  years  and  all  are  registered 
with  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
also  with  the  District  Attorney  of 
Suffolk  County.  We  understand  that 
Hoffman’s  activities  are  still  under 
investigation.  We  hope  our  readers 
have  made  a  note  of  this  name  and 
also  of  Capons  Inc.,  at  Commack, 
Long  Island,  under  which  name  Fred 
Hoffman  operated  this  year. 

Since  March  7  we  have  received 
seven  complaints  against  the  Leslie 
Electric  Company,  of  19  Rockwell 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  adver¬ 
tised  to  repair  electric  toasters, 
irons,  etc.  However,  while  in  most 
cases  they  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
article  and  give  a  repair  number  and 
state  that  the  repairs  will  be  made  in 
90  days,  the  complainants  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods,  and  some  of  the 
articles  were  sent  as  far  back  as  last 
August.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  response  from  the  Leslie  Electric 
Company  and  we  are,  therefore, 
filing  the  complaints  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  giving  our 
readers  the  history  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  date.  If  others  have  simi¬ 
lar  experiences  we  would  suggest 
sending  a  complaint  in  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Readers  report  to  us  that  an 
“agent”  called  at  several  houses  in 
their  vicinity  and  took  orders  for  a 
rubber  door  mat  with  the  word 
“Welcome”  on  it.  The  mats  cost  $2.59, 
and  this  “agent”  collected  $1.00  and 
gave  a  receipt  for  it.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  name  or  address  of  the 
company  or  the  agent  on  the  receipt 
and  no  mats  have  been  received,  al¬ 
though  the  order  was  given  early  in 
February.  We  wonder  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  had  this  experience,  or 
if  they  know  what  company  has  been 
selling  such  door  mats  throughout 
their  section  through  agents. 


When  You  Buy 

PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing  Equipment 

You  Buy  Quality 

Quality  in  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  the  poultry  you 
dress.  For  greater  profits  be  sure 
you  get  both.  Insist  on  Pickwick 
Pickers,  Scalding  Tanks  and 
Eviscerating  Tables.  A  size  for 
every  need.  Write  now  for  our 
new  catalogue. 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  licensed 
under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent  2,300,157  and 
Canadian  Patent  No.  421,064. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E„  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


TWO  SIZES  5  FT.  BY  8  FT.  &  8  FT.  BY  10  FT. 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own,.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Free  Literature. 
MENT  COMPANY 
M.  C.  52  NILES  AVE..  -  WARREN.  OHIO 


LIVE-PAY 
CHICKS 

US.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Tested  by  official  tube  agglutination  method.  Hatches 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free  illust.  16  page  Photo 
Cat.  or  ORDER  Direct.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

LEISTER’S  UTILITY  perlOO  perlOO  period 

MATING  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

SUPER  MATED  WH.  LEG .  14.00  28.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Rock  Hamp  Cross .  15.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshires .  17.00  24.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Assorted  broiler  chicks  $9-100. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  delivery.  Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate. 
Safe  arrival  guar.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
litsrsturCi 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEGIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

OhU  Big- Value  Baby  Chick* 

Whit*  Leghorns;  New  Hampshirei;  Hybrids;  Sex- 
Links;  Barred  Rocks.  Pullets;  Cockerels;  St.  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Spring  and  Summer 
delivery. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


BPUmGPfWHEfTS  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pita.  Ckla. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns. ......  .$14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
i.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


HELMS  Em-Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS:  Leading  breeds.  200-339 
egg  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  U.  S  Pullorum  Passed.  Four 
World  egg  records.  Reasonable  farmer  chick  prices. 
Also  TURKEY  POULTS.  Free  Catalog. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124.  Metropolis,  III. 


Ov  ZEELAND  Hatchery  7> QUITS 


Amazing  profits  with  Hamilton  Strain 
1  Super-Broad  Breasts.  Growers  report  18 
pound  hens,  28  pound  toms  at  5%  months. 
Make  1949  your  banner  year — raise  these 
__  _  Super  Broad  Breasts  for  extra  profits.  Also 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad  Breasts,  White  Holland* 
and  all  other  breeds.  Poults  available  for  Immediate 
and  future  delivery.  Write — 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  write: 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R.  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00, 
Add  2e  each  for  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA- 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  V. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  laser- 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

ropy  mnst  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  daya  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  Do  Laval 
milker  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify,  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 

Koad,  Chester,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  farm  work  on 
private  estate;  must  have  knowledge  of  machinery 
and  be  able  to  drive  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  R.  H. 
Allen.  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. _ _ 

rilOSS  waitresses  for  homes,  hotels.  Second  maids, 

cook-generals,  couples.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemington,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  helper,  middleaged,  single, 
sober,  reliable;  foi  3,000  layer  chicken  farm.  Start 
$80  monthly,  room  and  board.  State  experience. 
Cedric  Frankley,  Spotswood,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

DEAR  Lady:  My  name’s  Gerry  and  I  am  two  years 

old  and  1  live  in  New  York.  Would  you  like  to 
come  live  with  us  and  take  care  of  me  and  our 
apartment.  Please  write  me  soon.  Gerry  Westbrook, 
605  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Woman  desiring  good  home,  moderate 

salary,  for  cooking,  light  housekeeping  for  two 
adults.  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  BOX  1105, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _______ 

CONNECTICUT  dairy  farm  family  would  exchange 

good  board  and  room  for  Summer  months  for  a  few 
hours  help  daily  by  willing  man  or  woman.  Give  full 
details  of  self.  BOX  1106,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  We 
have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick 

Bros.  Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  and  cooking.  Quarters 
for  husband  with  outside  work,  or  one  child.  State 
references,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Mrs.  John 
Calhoun,  Millbrook,  New  York.  Telephone  2553. 
WANTED:  Girl  for  general  housework.  No  washing. 

All  modern  working  conveniences.  Own  room.  Refer¬ 
ences  >  required.  $150  monthly.  Write  Mrs.  Joseph 
Creamer,  204  Prince  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Elderly  man,  good  home,  light  work,  small 

pay.  BOX  1107,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper.  Permanent.  Catholic  family.  Own 

room,  radio.  Other  help.  Bendix.  Four  children.  $20 
week  starting.  Westchester  County.  Half  hour  New 

York.  Write.  151  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Competent  couple;  handyman  and  cook.  All 
conveniences.  Eight  miles  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.  No 
farm  work.  One  adult.  Should  have  car  for  use  days 
off.  Personal  interview.  Robert  C.  Gambee, 

NhnDougall,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Young  experienced  farm  family.  House, 

heat  electricity,  milk,  vegetables  in  season.  $100 
per  month  salary.  Extra  work  and  pay  available 
ambitious  wife.  Frank  Hekma,  Cos  Cob,  Connecticut 

(Palmer  Marine  Engines.)  _ 

COUPLE  wanted:  Middleaged  as  caretaker  and  house- 
worker  in  Rockland  County.  Write  Mathews,  53-05 
Roosevelt  Ave,,  Woodside,  L.  I.  for  appointment. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Cottage,  4-room  house  with  attrac¬ 

tive  grounds,  available  to  couple  along  with  salaried 
employment  for  man  and/or  woman  in  interesting, 
established  wholesale  business.  Applicants  should  have 
one  or  more  of  these  skills:  stenography,  typing,  book¬ 
keeping.  office  management,  shipping,  maintenance  of 
-house  and  grounds.  Write  fully.  BOX  1118,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ . _ 

l’OULTRYMAN,  reliable,  experienced;  drive  car, 

tractor,  milk  one  cow;  handy.  State  wages  and 
references.  L.  Dleffenbach,  R.  D.  3,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Young  woman,  pleasant  and  dependable;  to 

help  with  light  housework  and  poultry.  Modem 
country  home.  Three  adults.  BOX  1119,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _  . 

COOK-Houseworker:  Experienced  only;  couple  with 

two  school  children;  modern  appliances;  own  room 
and  bath,  top  salary,  in  Officer's  home.  West  Point, 
N.  Y.  BOX  1125,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  for  general  housework 

in  physician’s  home.  Electric  dish  washer  and  all 
modern  facilities.  $100  monthly.  BOX  1120,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  landscape  gardener  and 

general  maintenance  for  small  private  estate.  No 
livestock.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Sober,  reliable,  re- 
cent  references.  BOX  1127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  give  middleaged  man  permanent  board  ex¬ 

change  work  small  dairy,  chickens.  Improvements. 
References,  BOX  1128,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  for  general  housework. 

Used  to  country  and  fond  of  animals.  Two  in 
family.  Accommodation  private  room  and  bath.  Must 
be  good  plain  cook.  Residence  one  mile  from  village. 
Excellent  living  conditions.  No  applications  without 
best  of  references.  BOX  1129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  practical  nurse  for  small  nursing 

home,  salary  open.  Write  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Jeffersonville 
234-W-l. _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  farm  hand  for  general  farm 

work.  Mrs.  Mira  Bradford,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


MARRIED  couple  on  poultry  farm,  both  willing  to 

work.  $100  a  month  to  start  with  room  and  board. 
Write  BOX  65,  Millers  Falls.  Mass. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  on  dairy-poultry  farm.  General 
work.  Manzoni’s  Dairy,  Coram.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Two  boys  for  vegetable  farm;  also  girl 

to  help  in  house.  BOX  1134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALERT  young  woman,  white,  to  care  for  six  children; 

No  experience  necessary.  We  have  young  woman  for 
housework  and  need  a  person  to  assist  with  housework 
and  supervision  of  children.  Liberal  time  off.  Own 
room,  bath,  board  and  $100  monthly.  Call  collect 
Manhasset  7-3404.  Write  Allen,  Allston  Place, 
Man  has  set,  Long  Island. . 


WANTED :  Single  fanner,  sober,  dependable,  as  helper 
on  2,500  layer  poultry  farm.  Milk  family  cow.  Wages 
$100  monthly  with  good  board.  Give  age,  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  recent  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Couple  or  two  friends  for  cooking  and 

inside  work  (no  laundry)  In  nice  country  home. 
Two  In  family.  References  required.  Combined  wages 
to  start  $150  monthly.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Cowles,  Farmington, 
Connecticut. 


CARETAKER,  handyman,  country.  Room,  board,  $60 

month.  State  experience,  reference  first  letter.  BOX 
Hti.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


COOK,  baker,  housework,  experienced,  able  plan, 

serve,  meals.  Two  adults.  Country.  $70  month,  room, 
board.  BOX  146.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  _ . 


MAID,  laundress,  experienced.  Neat,  orderly.  Two 

adults;  country.  $50  month,  maintenance.  BOX  146, 
Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly  couple.  Man  convalescent. 

Small  modern  apartment  at  Ravena,  New  York. 
Salary  $25  weekly.  References.  Write  W.  H.  Bush, 
242  East  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  or  elderly  man  to  work  in 

haying  on  small  farm.  Room,  board  and  small  wages. 
Please  give  references.  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Shultis,  Box 
,ltj>  Shady.  New  York. 


COOK-Housekeeper,  systematic;  own  room,  all  eon- 

veniences;  write  age,  experience,  salary;  snapshot. 
Hr.  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing; 

previous  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and 
pantry  maids;  salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefioro  Hospital,  Bedford 


PERMANENT  opportunity  for  working  assistant 
herdsman:  Purebred  Guernsey  herd  New  Jersey. 
Immediate  opening  for  reliable  single  man.  Reply  by 
letter  only  if  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  caring 
for  good  cattle,  learning  pedigrees  and  making  good 
records.  Give  experience,  references  and  telephone 
number.  BOX  0956,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

RUSSIAN  displaced  persons,  in  good  health,  now  in 

German  and  Austrian  camps ;  seek  entTy  and  farm 
work  here.  For  information,  write  Committee  to  Aid 
Russians  in  Europe,  315  E.  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TWO  boys,  15,  want  work  on  farm  during  Summer 
vacation.  Good  home  essential.  Mrs.  Jenny  Boodt, 
90-11  175th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG1  man  wants  job  dairy  farm  with  provision 
continue  working  in  married  state.  Experienced 
dairying.  Ex-G.I.  Own  transportation.  BOX  1108, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  guard  or  gardener  on  private  estate. 
BOX  1109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  17,  wants  Summer  job.  BOX  1110,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  lady  wishes  position,  housekeeper- 
cook,  farm  home.  BOX  1111,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  manager,  highly  qualified,  best  refer¬ 
ences;  married.  BOX  1112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desire  position  to  watch 
estate.  Good  references.  A.  Laut,  105  West  73rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED,  age  27,  one  child.  Graduating  June  6, 
Agricultural  College,  vegetable  growing  major.  Four 
years  experience  vegetable  farms.  Army  auto  mechanic 
four  years.  Want  responsible  position  on  vegetable 
farm.  BOX  1120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRENCHMAN,  32,  married,  one  child,  experienced 
gardening,  livestock,  seeks  position  small  farm 
estate,  preferably  New  England.  Salary,  privileges. 
BOX  1130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JOBS  wanted  by  boys  15  to  17  years  of  age  as 
farmers'  helpers,  or  bus  boys.  In  return  for  room, 
board  and  nominal  salary.  Distance  limit  150  miles 
from  Dobbs  Ferry.  Write  to  Director  of  Social  Ser¬ 
vice,  St.  Christopher’s  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York. 

WORKING  manager,  general  farming;  qualified  pro¬ 
ducing  smoked  pork,  poultry,  taste-thrills  for 
market;  percentage  profits.  BOX  1131,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SECRETARIAL  work,  mature  woman  available  part 
time,  temporary;  extensive  experience  various  fields, 
competent,  languages,  correspondence,  good  speller,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Vicinity  Mount  Kisco.  Car.  BOX 
1135,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager,  practical  well 
experienced  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
tree  surgery,  landscape,  road  building,  wild  life. 
BOX  1136,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEST,  dependable,  young  married  veteran;  trained 
in  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  work  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Housing  essential. 
Best  references.  No  children.  BOX  1137,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  experienced,  married,  no  children; 
available  soon.  BOX  1139,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  herdsman,  manager,  married,  one  child; 

experienced,  references.  BOX  1140,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BOOKKEEPER,  clerk  will  exchange  part  time  services 
for  room,  board;  small  hotel  or  club.  BOX  1141, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  girl,  22,  farm  experienced,  will  care  for 
garden,  livestock  In  Buffalo-Ithaca  area.  Can  milk, 
drive,  cook.  July  and  August.  Ruth  Sargent,  R.  D. 
1,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCE®  elderly  bachelor,  lover  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  of  small  stable 
of  horses,  or  barn  man  with  herd  of  purebred  cattle. 
BOX  1142,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  caretaking.  Reliable,  references. 

Gardener,  lawn,  repairs.  Cook,  serve,  houseworker. 
BOX  1143,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  33,  married,  two  children,  experienced  all  type 
mechanical  work,  own  tools.  Desires  maintenance  or 
other  employment.  BOX  1148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  brothers,  some  experience,  seek  permanent  po¬ 
sition  dairy  farm.  Robert  Rubino,  708  Cauldwell 
Ave.,  Bronx  55,  New  York. 

MINISTER  needs  man,  experienced  school  cook,  July, 
August.  Airy  kitchen,  beautiful  home.  Camp  on 
grounds  underprivileged  children,  Butler,  N.  J.  BOX 
1150,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race, 
Philadelphia  2. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jertep:  New  list,  ail  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc..  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

DAIRY -Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  itl  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder  1 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskill  7, 
"Eastern"  New  York. 

CATALOG  free.  Fine  Bradford  County.  Pa.,  farms, 
businesses,  Summer  homes  and  resorts.  A.  Carl 
Fanning,  Broker,  Towanda,  Pa. 

CAPON  farm:  Capacity  5,000  capons.  Equally  suit¬ 
able  lor  2,500  layers.  $8,200  with  equipment.  Prey, 
Ellendale,  Delaware. 

RETAIL  milk  route.  Over  900  quarts  per  day.  Sole 
distributor  industrial  village.  Milk  plant,  modern 
equipment,  delivery  trucks.  20  cow  river  farm,  good 
barn,  good  house  with  all  conveniences,  other  buildings. 
Tractor  and  tools.  $53,000.  Poultry  farm  near  village 
on  State  highway.  Five  acres.  Three  story  poultry 
house  for  3,000  layers,  equipment.  Attractive  dwell¬ 
ing,  seven  rooms,  all  conveniences,  fireplace.  $12,000. 
400  acre  valley  farm  on  macadam  highway.  Dwelling, 
11  rooms,  bath,  electricity.  Excellent  barn  36x120  ft., 
60  ties,  drinking  buckets,  40  good  cows,  24  other 
livestock,  tractor  and  equipment.  Many  other  farms, 
hare  and  stocked,  $3,200  up.  Seth  Wheat,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  5 -room  house 
up  to  $6,500;  within  30  mile  radius  New  York. 
BOX  1010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CATSKILLS:  New  free  lists  of  Greene,  Albany, 
Ulster,  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties.  Bush's 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Athens,  New  York. 

SMALL  farm.  state  highway,  Delaware  County. 

Buildings  excellent  condition;  7-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity;  29  by  80  poultry  house,  three 
brooder  houses,  barn,  cement  floor.  BOX  1101,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  300  acre  farm  in  southern  Vermont.  20- 
room  Colonial  house,  one  tenant  house,  seven  barns, 
silo,  standing  timber,  plenty  of  water.  Eight  storage 
buildings  for  grain  and  machinery.  Maple  orchard, 
school  bus,  telephone,  electricity.  Good  for  year 
around  guest  house  or  dairy,  sheep  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  Owner  BOX  1102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

48  ACRES,  Chenango  County.  Eight  rooms  and  bath, 
all  Improvements,  furnace.  Barn,  one  half  con¬ 
verted  for  600  chickens,  10  stanchions,  drinking 
buckets,  lights.  Other  buildings.  Gravel  road  open 
all  year.  Price  $4,000.  BOX  1103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas. 
Listings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list. 
John  R.  Potts  Agency.  New  Rt.  28,  North  Branch, 
N.  J.  Phone  Somerville  8-2551. 


BUFFALO  area.  Amazing  value:  500.  acre  grand  dairy, 
stock  farm,  $80  acre.  Modern  buildings:  two  houses; 
barn  110x40;  L’s  34x80,  30x40.  Get  photo  folder. 
Farm  without  house,  100  acres,  frontage  two  sides 
U.  S.  Route  20  eastern  New  Yo>k;  ideal  cabin,  home, 
business  site.  $8,200.  Another  10  acres,  wooded, 

$1,200,  79  acre  highway  farm  near  Cobleskill,  165 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Large  house  for  tourists, 
boarders,  dairy  stable,  etc.  $10,000.  148  acre  dairy, 
poultry  farm,  hatchery.  Going,  growing,  income  busi¬ 
ness.  Modern  buildings,  three  apartment  Colonial 

home,  delightful  setting.  13  purebred  Holsteins,  2,000 
hens  (some  R.  O.  P.’s),  upwards  4,000  chicks  started, 
complete  equipment,  36,000-egg  incubator.  $36,500, 

$16,500  down.  Homes,  farms,  businesses.  Wants? 

lists.  Hendrickson  Brothers,  (29th  year),  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  New  York. 


TOWN  house:  Fronts  center  business  street,  main 
highway.  Ideal  for  inn,  beauty  parlor,  gift  shop. 
Only  $5,000.  Cottage,  near  railroad  station;  $2,750. 
131-acre  dairy  farm  two  miles  of  town:  12-room 
home, .  27  stall  stable,  silo.  Part  land  borders  small 
lake.  $8,900.  Mrs.  Marie  Dubben,  Rep.  Hendrickson 
Brothers,  Schenevus,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 


DELAWARE  farms,  homes,  stores,  hotels.  Wants? 

Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.  Hendrickson  Brothers, 
Hobart,  New  York. 


WANT  a  fine  home  and  good  business?  8-room  house, 
5-room  apartment,  500-locker  frozen  food  plant, 
4%  acres  land,  3,500  broiler  house,  tennis  court, 
stream,  some  fruit,  adjoins  town  limits.  Must  see  to 
appreciate.  G.  Rue,  Denton,  Md. 


465  ACRES  fertile  and  level,  three  modern  houses,  five 
barns,  two  tractors,  two  trucks,  pick-up  baler, 
combine,  complete  tools.  120  cattle  (about  one-half 
registered)  main  barn  has  push-button  gutter- 

cleaner,  silo  unloader,  fluorescent  lighting,  therrSo- 
controlled  ventilation,  drinking  cups,  bale  elevator 
and  overhead  feed  hopper.  Most  modern,  efficient  and 
prosperous  farm  in  Southern  Tier.  $75,000  includes 
all  crops,  cattle  and  machinery.  Some  timber  and 
stone  quarry.  Also  includes  large  grave]  deposit 
with  going  business  supplying  ail  local  construction. 
J.  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Dutchess  County  east  of  Rhinebeck,  apple 
orchard  or  general  farm.  50  acres,  8-room  house, 
stream,  conveniences.  State  price,  etc.  $500  down. 
Andrew  Zink.  1128  Olmstead  Ave.,  Bronx  61,  N.  Y. 


THIS  farm  has  everything.  550  acres  in  southern 
Champlain  Valley,  Vermont.  1.  Good  soil:  450 
acres  fertile,  tillable  soil.  Sizable  fields,  adaptable 
for  mechanized  farming.  2.  Water:  sufficient  for  man 
and  beast;  springs  in  every  pasture.  3.  Buildings: 
Large  barn,  70  stanchions,  six  grain  rooms,  350-ton 
hay  loft,  two  large  silcs,  several  smaller  barns.  All 
houses  modern,  with  furnace,  bath,  electricity.  4.  Fine 
location:  All  buildings  on  state  highway.  5.  Climate: 
Wonderful  for  year-round  living.  Beautiful  view.  This 
farm  in  the  income-producing  portion  of  a  large 
estate,  located  In  the  limited  district  recommended 
in  the  government  bulletin  as  “safe  for  investment 
because  of  fertility  of  soil  and  50/  more  days  of 
growing  weather  than  in  other  parts  of  State.”  450 
tons  of  hay  sold  last  season.  Property  will  maintain 
large  herd.  Farm  unequipped  $60,000  cash.  Shown 
by  appointment  with  owner,  E.  von  Hesse,  Benson, 
Vermont.  Call  Benson  25-2. 


SILVER  fox  ranch  fully  equipped  also  suitable 
turkey,  chickens,  pheasants,  16  acres,  cooler,  200 
ft.  shed.  Modem  4-room  ranch  house  all  conveniences, 
2-car  garage  bordering  trout  stream  near  Lake  Copake 
and  Taghkanic,  10  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Price 
$12,000.  Apply  W.  Christiana,  520  Warren  St., 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  * 


DAIRY  farm  near  Delhi,  164  acres,  70  meadow,  two 
brooks,  12-room  farm  house,  all  conveniences,  base¬ 
ment  bam,  30  stanchions,  horse  bam  and  tool  shed; 
$8,500;  $3,500  down  balance  easy  terms.  Gordon  Giles, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


168  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped.  Beautiful  dairy 
farm  on  State  highway,  35  miles  to  Albany;  attrac¬ 
tive  residence,  eight  rooms,  tile  bath,  hardwood  floors, 
all  improvements;  good  bam  32x50;  silo;  double 
garage;  poultry  house  800  capacity;  brooder  house; 
three  other  bams;  tool  shed;  168  acres,  135  tillable, 
balance  pasture-woods;  lucky  buyer  gets  10  head  cattle, 
tractor,  all  equipment;  dairy  income  $6,000;  sacrifice! 
No.  13,010.  West’s,  R.  B.  Young,  26  First  St., 
Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y.  West’s  Catalog  Free! 


FARM  in  Sullivan  County,  Pennsylvania,  140  acres, 
70  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woodland,  two 
brooks  and  pond.  Good  7-room  dwelling,  water,  gas, 
electricity,  furnace.  Bam  60x40  with  stanchions  and 
silo.  Several  useful  outbuildings.  Crops  planted; 
$5,900.  Robert  Zoeller,  New  Albany.  R,  D,  3,  Penna. 


NEW  10-acre  modern  poultry  farm,  4-bedroom  house, 
large  garage,  new  large  poultry  house,  fruit,  berries; 
immediate  occupancy.  $5,900.  Terms  American  Realty, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  dairy  farm:  125  acres  timber,  ready  for 
production.  Good  buildings,  never  failing  spring, 
trout  brook.  $5,500,  part  cash.  Bessie  Bryden, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS:  Sacrifice  I  Beautiful  modem  dairy, 

tourist,  boarding  farm.  Main  highway  23.  Furnished. 
Equipped.  Six  big  bedrooms.  Wonderful  business. 
Brook.  Gorgeous  views.  125  acres.  N.  Y.  C.  buses  to 
farm.  Two  barns,  cooler,  mower,  milker,  barnful  hay, 
etc.  Immediate  possession.  $10,500.  Moving  south. 
$4,500  down.  Hayden,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. :  Italian  grape  farm,  house,  fine 
barn,  plenty  land;  $12,000.  New  City:  Fine 
modernized  home,  10  acres  rich  land,  near  city; 
$16,000.  Other  farms,  nurseries  nearby.  Horticultural 
Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd. ,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


ABANDONED  farm  near  Smyrna.  N.  Y.,  $3,500. 

222  acres,  large  quantity  timber,  large  dairy  barn, 
large  house;  telephone,  electricity  available.  Once 
valued  $22,000.  BOX  1114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  150  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Mini¬ 
mum  yearly  income  $4,000.  Capable  manager  on  per¬ 
centage  basis.  Lakefront  desired  or  near.  Give  full 
details.  BOX  1115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BRICK  Colonial:  In  hamlet,  hard  road,  bus  service, 
stores,  school,  10  minutes  to  city,  eight  rooms,  one 
acre,  mountain  view;  $8,700.  Free  list.  Others.  H. 
Cline.  497  Broadway,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  wants  to  buy,  or  lease 
with  option,  equipped  poultry  farm.  New  Jersey 
preferred.  Give  details.  S.  W.  Fielding,  1515  Selwyn 
Ave:,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Within  the  Orange,  Ulster.  Columbia, 
Dutchess  Counties  section.  Small  farm  with  out¬ 
buildings;  or  five  to  eight  room  house  with  some 
acreage.  Good  water  and  electricity,  on  or  near  hard 
road.  WTill  entertain  attractive  acreage  minus  build¬ 
ings,  adaptable  to  improvement.  Would  appreciate 
full  description  in  first  response.  BOX  1121,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$10,000  net  profit  per  year.  Gas  station  and  garage, 
nice  9-room.  4-hedroom  home,  all  improvements, 
junction  two  main  highways  in  nice  village.  $22,000, 
half  cash,  plus  inventory.  Immediate  possession. 
United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  acre  lots  $500  each.  20  minutes  .from 
Binghamton.  Greyhound,  store,  school.  Electricity 
available.  Orrin  Sands,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Distinctive  homes,  some  with  acreage. 

Colonial,  Victorian,  Georgian,  brick,  salt  box,  etc. 
Bungalows  and  lake  cottages  for  all  year  use.  Priced 
from  $5,500  to  $15,000.  Grace  Drew  Weaver, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  County  farm:  89  acres.  Extra  good 
buildings.  All  improvements.  Dairy  23  head.  Trac¬ 
tor.  machinery.  All  level  fields;  stream;  nice  location. 
Price  right.  Farm  list  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 
Davenport,  N.  Y.  


111  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm  close  to  villages. 

Modern  10-rcom  dwelling,  bath,  electricity,  fine 
water.  35x60  cement  basement  barn,  silo,  27 
stanchions  with  water  cups,  two  box  stalls.  Other 
buildings,  modern  milk  house,  tool  house,  poultry 
house,  garage;  23  very  fine  milking  cows,  six  young 
stock,  most  all  B.  &  W.  Milk  check  average  $500 
per  month.  New  J.  D.  tratcor  with  plows,  sulky 
cultivator  and  plow;  half  interest  in  corn  harvester, 
disk,  drags,  wagons,  mowing  machine,  hay  tedder, 
hay  loader,  corn  blower,  two  rakes,  10/20  tractor 
on  steel,  electric  milking  machine  and  cooler.  Old  age 
forces  sale.  Everything  goes  $11,500.  If  you  have 
$6,500  to  pay  down,  we  can  finance  the  balance.  For 
more  information  call,  write,  wire.  J.  D.  Gallagher 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  586-J.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm  cata 
logue.  


WANTED:  House,  improvements:  near  village.  About 
75  miles  New  York  City;  $4,000.  BOX  1132,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy-poultry  farm,  retail  route  estab¬ 
lished,  in  wealthy  resort,  school  town,  excellent 
opportunity.  Contact  Connecticut  Realty  Company, 

159  Main  St.,  Southington,  Connecticut. _ 

WANT  rent  chicken  farm.  BOX  1104,  Rural  New- 
Yorker 

FOR  Sale:  140  acre  farm,  $1,000  cash.  Maude  M. 
Jennings,  3  Vandewalker  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

160  ACRE  farm  in  the  Catskills.  Good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  mail.  Fine  view.  Good  water. 

Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  BOX  1133,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HIDE- A- WAY,  five  room  cottage,  20  acres;  bargain 
$4,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  2046. 


73  ACRE  poultry  farm,  two  miles  east  of  Waverly. 

Good  7-room  house,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity. 
New  furnace  with  blower.  Bath.  Chicken  coop,  one 
story,  23x70,  two  story  24x36.  Six  range  shelters, 
three  small  brooder  coops.  Barn.  Seven  acres  woods. 
Some  fruit.  Tractor  worked.  Macadam  road.  $5,500. 
Owner,  Howard  King,  Talmadge  Hill,  R.  D.  2, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD,  N.  Y. :  Two  modern  seven  room  houses 
and  garage  in  village;  early  possession.  Stan 
Linder,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  fully  equipped  with  all 

latest  labor  saving  devices.  Completely  furnished 

modern  8-room  house,  twe  bathrooms,  electricity, 
telephone,  gas  heat.  97  acres.  Sacrifice.  Lubliner, 

Cairo,  N.  Y.  Phone  9-2470. 


BEAUTIFUL  wooded  plot  %  acres.  Cold  Spring  Hills. 

Price  $2,500.  Mrs.  Pfaffenbach,  1001  Bellmore  Road, 
Bellmore,  long  Island,  Phone  Wantagh  2-1839-W. 


FOR  Sale:  107  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  on  good 
gravel  road.  Good  buildings,  many  recently  built. 
Productive  soil.  Adeland  Paquette,  Craftsbury,  Vt. 


25  ACRE  farm.  8-room  house,  log  cabin  barn,  corn 
crib,  brooder  house.  All  buildings  good  condition. 
Ideal  poultry  farm;  six  miles  from  Gettysburg. 
Reasonable.  G.I.  loan  on  property  guaranteed  by 
V.  A.  Write  William  Sessner,  Rt.  2,  Gettysburg, 
Penna. 


306  ACRES,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Large  house, 
all  improvements,  good  barn,  150  acres  wood  and 
timber,  or  will  sell  any  portion  with  buildings.  J.  E. 
Shute,  Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


2-APARTMENT  house  in  village ;  barn,  family  fruit, 
small  acreage  truck  ground;  $7,500.  Ray  Smalley, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  Phone  116-R. 


25  ACRES,  adjacent  Adirondaeks:  $300.  Ideal  camp- 
ing;  elevation  1400.  BOX  1138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Grocery-general  store;  busy  highway.  Log 
cabins.  BOX  282,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm:  Six  acres  near  Colgate  University. 

Bungalow  type  house,  modern  kitchen,  bath,  tele¬ 
phone,  large  hen  house,  brooder  house  for  1,600; 
garage,  two  other  buildings;  main  road;  $5,975  takes 
everything;  cash  required  $3,500,  balance  mortgage. 
F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  PoolviHe,  N.  Y.  Telephone  84-Y-4. 


KEANSBURG,  N.  J. :  Excellent  business  opportunity, 
seashore  hotel  and  tavern.  14  rooms,  dining  room, 
liquor  license.  Established  22  years.  Suitable  for  in¬ 
dependent  business  couple.  Immediate  possession. 
Address  all  communications  to  P.  O.  BOX  128, 
Keyport,  New  Jersey. 


OTSEGO  County:  5-room  cottage,  electricity,  indoor 
pump,  1%  acres;  vicinity  lakes,  mountains.  $1,890, 
easy  terms.  Reizenstein,  268  West  12th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SUFFOLK  County,  L.  I.,  near  Patchogue.  24  acres 

and  4-room  cottage.  Built  up  community  near  water; 
$6,500.  BOX  1144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  rent  a  bungalow  for  the  month  of  July; 

near  a  Catholic  church.  BOX  1145,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  6(4  acres,  about  four  tillable,  on  main 

highway,  %  mile  from  small  southern  Vermont 
village;  electricity,  telephone  available;  brook;  ac¬ 
cessible  year  around;  excellent  building  site.  $1,000. 
BOX  1146,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STOCK-Equipped,  126  acres,  $5,500.  Exceptionally 

low-priced  general  farm  with  12  head  cattle,  poultry, 
hogs,  team,  tools  and  equipment ;  excellent  location, 
close  to  Olean;  126  acres,  75  tillable,  balance  pasture- 
woods;  8-year  old  home,  good  condition,  7  rooms, 
electricity,  free  gas,  pretty  lawn;  taxes  only  $47. 
Bargain.  No.  11,552.  West's  Farm  Agency,  East  State 
St.,  and  City  Limits,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
West's  catalog  freel  _ 

JERSEY  herd  and  equipment.  Attractively  priced 

dairy  farm,  includes  14  Jersey  cows,  three  heifers, 
team,  fine  line  equipment;  120  acres,  76  loamy  tillage, 
balance  pasture-woods;  nice  7-room  home  alone  worth 
$7,000;  beautiful  setting;  "L”  bam  30x50  ,  25  stan¬ 
chions;  price  greatly  reduced  to  $9,950.  No  D-6999 
West’s,  W.  W.  Irion,  526  Main  St.,  Honesdale,  Pal 
West’s  catalog  freel 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY,  not  just  another  honey  (we  back  it  up). 

Finest  you  ever  tasted  or  your  money  refunded. 
Clover,  primeval  wild  flower,  or  wild  buckwheat:  5  lbs. 
(also  in  oversea  can)  $1.85;  12  lb.  can  $4.25.  You 
can  not  insure  European  parcels.  We  insure  and 
guarantee  delivery  of  our  honey  overseas.  Ask  for 
our  low  gift  rates.  Comb  honey  (clover):  3  sections, 
14  oz.  each  $2.50;  6  sections  $4.75.  We  prepay  post¬ 
age  against  remittance,  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
Smithtown  Bee  Farm,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont. 


HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2t4  lbs.. 

$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  10  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roacoe  F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lhs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2  90 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus.  N.  Y 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom;  5  lbs. 

postage  paid  $2.00.  Nelson  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Flordia. 


MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  FOI 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  E 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O  B  PA 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y, _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourseli 

Five  pounds  $2.25;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  Larg 
lots  less.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore 
New  York. 


HONEY:  60  pounds  light  clover  $9.00;  goldenrod  c 

buckwheat  $7.20.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  1 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  man 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  c 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postag 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  "S 


honey.  medium:  60  lbs.  granulated  $6.50 

hquefiwl,  $7.00.  5  lbs.  $1.10.  Edw.  Hogan,  211 
Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

MILD  flavored  buckwheat  honey.  Five  pounds  $1  25 
Six  pails  $6.00;  60  pounds  $7.20;  all  prepaid  thin 
zone.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES  or  grapefruits  $4.00  buehel  prepaid.  Jam 

Kimber,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 


_  COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cas 
kept  confidential. 


ho.a,r<]  children  on  our  farm.  Reasonable.  BO 
1021.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Summer  hoarders  on  farm.  Restful  su 
roundings,  excellent  meals.  (Lake  Erie).  Haro 
Knecbt,  Fairview,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and  simple 
living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center, 
Maine. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders,  Turner  Center,  Maine;  attrac¬ 

tive,  remodeled  home,  sun  porch,  outdoor  fireplace; 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  eggs.  Louise  Sias. 

Other  Advertisement «  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  412, 


/ 

' 


A  CENTURY  AGO  plowing  contests '  were '  thd 
popular  feature  of  Connecticut  Farm  Shows— and 
Barnum's  showmanship  adapted  that  idea.  He  had 
an  elephant  plow  his  Bridgeport  farm  along  the 
railroad  while  trains  were  passing.  It  brought  letters 
from  State  and  County  Agricultural  Shows  all  over 
America,  and  built  great  audiences  forjus  Ameri-j 
can  Museum  in  New  York. 


“Provided  the  Article  is  Worthy  of  the  Patronage” 


Phineas  T.  Barnum  is  remembered  principally  for  his 
showmanship,  which  he  described  as  "the  instinct  that  can 
rouse  a  community  and  make  it  patronize."  But  this  farm-' 
born  "showman,  farmer  and  poultry  fancier"— as  the  New 
York  Tribune  described  him— did  not  stop  with  showmanship. 

HE  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  ARTICLE  MUST  BE  WORTHY 
OF  PATRONAGE,  and  flourished  despite  more  gaudy 
competition  because  "he  gave  the  people  more  for 
their  money"— which  even  his  competitors  admitted.  His 
American  Museum  became  a  tradition,  Tom  Thumb,  am 
international  favorite;  and,  by  introducing  Jenny  Lind— 
the  Swedish  Nightingale— to  American  audiences,  he  paved 


the  way  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

John  W.  Eshelman,  who  founded  this  business  107  years 
ago,  lacked  Barnum's  showmanship  but  shared  his  belief  in 
making  "an  article  worthy  of  patronage."  By  giving  people 
full  value  for  their  money  this  business  has  grown  from  a 
neighborhood  mill  to  five  modern  mills  supplying  successful 
feeders  of  livestock  and  poultry  from  Canada  to_the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms,  operated  at  a  profit, 
and  our  laboratories  were  created  to  further  that  policy— 
to  make  the  Red  Rose  name  on  a  bag  of  feed  your  guarantee 
of  uniform  quality  and  up-to-date  formulation. 


RED 


ROSE 


1842— JOHN  W.  SiJtiimaH,  &  SONS— 1949 


There  is  an  ESHELMAN  RED 
ROSE  DAIRY  FEED  for  every 
dairy  need  -  Quality  and 
Economy  proved  by  tests 
the  Red  Rose  Experimental 
Farms, 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  ESHELMAN  DEALER 


UNCASTER,  PA. 

Cirdeville,  0.  York,  Pa.  Tampa,  Fla.  Sanford,  N.C. 
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Sampling  Some  of  Maine’s  New  Strawberry  Crop 
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Poultry  Problems 


Summer 

COUPLE  of  hot,  muggy  days 
last  August  gave  New  England 
poultrymen  a  postgraduate 
course  in  bird-saving  tech¬ 
nique.  They  lost  thousands  of 
birds  but  in  doing  so  they 
or  two.  The  losses  came  mostly 
in  single  story,  non-insulated  houses  with  tar 
paper  roofs.  But  even  here  losses  were  not 
inevitable;  when  poultrymen  opened  their 
houses  for  free  circulation  of  air,  it  helped. 
The  only  trouble  was  lack  of  air  circulating. 
Wetting  down  the  building,  litter,  and  even 
the  birds,  helped.  Wetting  down  the  roof  of 
the  house,  the  walls  and  even  the  ground 
immediately  around  the  building  saved  many 
birds.  The  birds  were  mostly  too  listless  to 
reach  up  for  a  drink,  so  drinking  water,  spilled 
on  the  floor  was  beneficial. 

Some  poultrymen  who  had  fans  saved  birds 
by  circulating  the  air  in  the  pens.  Others  put 
in  blocks  of  ice;  and,  so  it  went.  No  one  seems 
to  be  positive  which  plan  worked  best;  but  one 
thing  is  certain  —  the  kind  of  day  that  causes 
trouble  is  one  when  the  temperature  is  around 
90  degrees,  the  humidity  high  and  the  air 
movement  slight.  On  such  days  it  pays  to  be 
on  guard. 

Feeding  Layers  in  Summer 

A  higher  mash  consumption  in  Summer,  and 
less  corn  and  wheat,  give  a  higher  egg  yield 
and  a  better  physical  condition  of  the  bird. 
This  plan  works  best  even  with  the  highest 
producing  strains.  For  years  we  did  not  fully 
appreciate  what  a  high  Summer  grain  diet 
would  do  for  a  flock.  It  is  evident  that  it  tends 
to  increase  mortality,  puts  fat  on  the  birds  and 
lowers  their  egg  rate  slightly. 

A  flock  of  100  heavy  hens,  such  as  Reds 
when  laying  75  per  cent,  eats  about  34  to  36 
pounds  of  feed  a  day.  In  the  Fall  and  Winter 
this  can  run  as  high  as  20  pounds  of  grain  a 
day  and  14  to  16  pounds  of  mash  and  pellets. 
At  this  time  of  year,  or  even  earlier,  there 
should  be  a  shift  in  the  feeding  schedule, 
gradually  reversing  the  feed  consumption. 
Limit  the  grain  to  about  14  pounds  a'  day  mak¬ 
ing  the  shift  gradually.  Many  poultrymen  like 
to  add  a  pound  of  pellets  for  every  pound  of 
grain  fed.  Since  most  flocks  will  eat  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  pellets,  this  shift  is  not  hard 
to  manage.  Leghorns  eat  two  to  four  pounds 
of  feed  less  for  100  birds  than  the  heavier 
breeds,  but  the  same  type  of  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  works. 

Breed  Differences 

Poultrymen  who  handle  both  Barred  Rocks 
or  White  Rocks  and  Reds,  find  that  the  Rocks 
lay  better  if  they  have  about  two  pounds  less 
grain  per  day  than  the  Reds  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  mash  and  pellets.  Rocks  have  an 
inherited  tendency  to  put  on  more  weight 
than  Reds. 

Broiler  type  birds,  such  as  New  Hampshires, 
that  have  been  selected  for  meat  rather  than 
eggs,  have  entirely  different  feed¬ 
ing  requirements.  It  is  seldom  that 
these  flocks  go  above  60  to  65  per 
cent  production,  even  at  the  height 
of  their  lay;  or  they  may  drop  to 
50  or  40  per  cent  accompanied  by 
high  broodiness. 

Poultrymen  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  making  hatching 
eggs  from  these  flocks,  find  that 
they  get  higher  production  and 
lower  broodiness  if  they  do  not 
let  the  grain  consumption  run 
higher  than  35  per  cent  anytime 
after  the  pullets  come  into  pro¬ 
duction.  It  pays  with  this  type  of 
bird  to  get  a  high  protein  intake 
into  their  diet;  they  respond  to 
heavy  pellet  feeding,  wet  mash 
and  lights. 

Finishing  Pullets 

Of  all  the  feeding  methods  that 
one  can  use  on  range,  my  favorite 
is  grain  and  pellets,  both  scattered 
on  the  ground  with  something  like 
a  lime  spreader.  No  hoppers  are 


By  G.  T.  Klein 

needed  and  this  saves  expense;  with  no  hop¬ 
pers  to  give  rats  a  free  lunch  cart,  they  will 
not  stick  abound.  Pick  the  best  spots  on  the 
range ,  for  the  place  to  do  the  feeding  and 
change  it  each  feeding  time.  Then  the  pullets 
will  not  kill  the  grass  badly  and  the  range 
will  be  grazed  uniformly. 

A  growing  mash  pellet  and  a  grain  mixture 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  used  according  to 
availability  and  price,  give  the  best  diet;  these 
feeds  ought  to  be  fed  about  50-50.  If  it  should 
be  raining  in  the  morning  when  pellets  are 


A  few  good  layers  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  on  any  farm.  On  the  general  farm  of  A.  G. 
Schultheiss,  Steuben  County,  White  Leghorns  are 
used  to  keep  the  family  table  supplied  with  eggs, 
and  a  roast  fowl  every  now  and  then. 


Excellence  of  form,  combined  with  top  production, 
is  the  result  of  careful  selection,  combined  with 
proper  feeding,  care  and  management.  This  out¬ 
standing  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  was  awarded 
grand  championship  honors  in  the  R.O.P.  National 
Limited  Class  at  the  last  Boston  Poultry  Show. 
She  was  exhibited  by  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford, 
New  Haven  County,  Connecticut. 


to  be  scattered,  it  will  not  upset  the  program 
to  feed  grain  for  that  particular  feeding.  Even 
several  extra'  feedings  of  grain  will  not  be 
upsetting  to  a  flock.  Flocks  ought  to  have  about 
all  the  feed  they  will  eat  in  about  10  minutes 
twice  a  day.  But  to  be  sure  that  they  are  eat¬ 
ing,  not  wasting,  the  feed,  make  an  inspection 
after  each  feeding. 

If  the  range  watering  system  is  automatic, 
the  drinking  pan  ought  to  be  on  a  wire  grill 
large  enough  to  keep  birds  from  drinking 
from  the  spill  on  the  ground.  If  water  is 
hauled  to  the  range  in  barrels  or  tanks,  some 
poultrymen  like  to  move  the  drinking  pans  to 
a  new  place  each  day.  They  often  do  not  use 
the  wire  grills  for  the  pans. 

Vaccinating  Schedules 

With  the  growing  importance  of  vaccinating 
for  Newcastle  and  pox  and  immunizing  for 
bronchitis,  the  No.  1  headache  is  to  figure  out 
when  to  do  these  various  jobs.  The  best  answer 
is  to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Veterin¬ 
ary  Science  at  your  State  University  and  get 
a  working  schedule  from  them,  as  it  will  vary 
some  in  different  localities.  They  can  work  out 
a  plan  with  farmers  and  poultrymen  so  that 
all  birds  can  be  vaccinated  for  all  diseases  be¬ 
fore  pullets  come  into  laying.  It  is  somewhat 
complicated,  but  it  is  workable.  In  States 
where  there  is  no  program  for  bronchitis,  it 
is  comparatively  simple  to  work  out  the 
vaccination  program  for  Newcastle  and  pox. 
Manufacturers,  county  agents  and  practicing 
veterinarians  can  all  give  help. 

One  of  the  new  aids  in  vaccinating  -.is  ah 
automatic  gadget.  With  a  pair  of  needles  con¬ 
trolled  by- a  foot  pedal,  the  wing  is.  penetrated 
and  the  needles  are  dipped  into  a  vial  of  either 
Newcastle  or  pox  vaccine.  As  they  are  drawn 
back  into  starting  position,  the  vaccine  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  holes  in  the  wing. 

Summer  Culling 

Summer  is  the  time  when  laying  flocks  need 
•continuous  culling.  Feed  is  entirely  too  high 
to  let  any  flock  go  longer  than  a  week  with¬ 
out  a  culling.  This  spots  the  bird  as  she  is 
going  out  of  production.  To  sell  her  at  once 
saves  feed  and  raises  the  average  production 
of  the  flock;  the  bird  brings  a  higher  price  if 
she  is  sold  before  a  molt  gets  well  started. 
Usually  it  is  easiest  to  go  into  the  pens  at 
night  with  a  flashlight  and  do  the  job  by  sight, 
plus  the  way  the  bird  handles.  With  heavy 
breeds,  culling  may  be  slightly  more  accurate 
if  the  birds  are  individually  handled,  than  if 
sight  alone  is  relied  upon.  With  the  new  no¬ 
roost  method  in  the  laying  pens,  individual 
handling  is  the  only  way  to  do  the  job. 

Culling  of  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  is 
a  continuous  job.  There  are  always  birds  be¬ 
coming  lame  for  one  reason  or  another.  These, 
as  well  as  other  weak  birds,  need  to  come  out 
as  they  are  noticed.  Some  of  the  culled  birds 
are  all  right  for  sale  or  home  food.  A  good  rule 
is:  if  you  wouldn’t  eat  the  bird,  do  not  sell 
it.  Such  birds  should  go  in  the 
disposal  pit. 

Housing  Pullets 

Whether  you  ought  to  clean  the 
poultry  house,  putting  in  new 
litter  and  disinfecting  thoroughly, 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  a 
disease  that  would  carry  over  has 
been  present  in  the  flock,  and  the 
time  of  year  of  housing.  The  dis¬ 
eases  that  will  carry  over  are 
pullorum,  cholera,  avian  typhoid 
and  any  others  caused  by  patho¬ 
genic  bacteria. 

If  the  pullets  are  housed  as  early 
as  July  or  August,  there  is  no 
particular  advantage  in  using  the 
litter  the  second  year,  except  that 
it  saves  labor  and  the  expense  of 
the  litter.  If  the  pullets  are  not 
housed  until  later,  there  will  be 
drier  winter  litter  in  the  pens  if 
last  year’s  litter  is  left  in.  The 
caked  part  ought  to  be  taken  out 

(Continued  on  Page  436) 


For  the  small  flock,  kept  to  supply  the  farm  table  with  poultry  meat  and 
eggs,  a  shady  grove  makes  a  suitable  range  and  keeps  the  birds  cool  on  hot, 
muggy  days.  This  mixed  group  of  healthy  layers  are  on  early  Spring  wood- 
lot  range  on  the  37  acre  vegetable  and  poultry  farm  of  Germaine  Aider- 
man  in  Madison  County,  New  York. 
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Photographs  on  the  Farm 


By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


NO  matter  how  cantankerous  society  seems 
to  behave  and  regardless  of  the  shenani¬ 
gans  of  easy-promising  politicians,  those  who 
live  on  farms  know  that  the  verities  are  still 
the  foundation  of  life.  And  one  of  the  verities 
that  brings  happiness  is  a  recollection  of 
friends,  places  and  events  of  bygone  days. 
City  sophisticates  may  poke  fun  at  the  old 
family  album  but  it  is  one  of  life’s  solid  satis¬ 
factions.  Now  that  film  is  freely  available  and 
excellent,  inexpensive  cameras  are  on  the 
market,  why  not  start  a  farm  photograph 
book? 

I  don’t  mean  just  snapshots  of  the  farm 
animals.  I  mean  a  Memory  Book  of  all  kinds 
of  photographs  that  10,  20,  30,  perhaps  even 
50  years  from  now,  will  be  valued  family 
possessions. 

The  pictures  you  should  take  are  those  that 
appeal  to  you  —  pictures  of  friends,  your 
farm,  friends’  farms,  scenics  of  pasture, 
meadow  and  upland,  members  of  the  family, 
interiors  of  the  house,  pictures  with  humor, 
pictures  that  will  record  special  events.  The 
choice  of  pictures  is  a  personal  matter.  It  is 
not  unduly  expensive  now  that  you  can  make 
a  dozen  negatives  on  a  film.  You  will  probably 
have  enlarged  only  those  that  are  truly  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Memory  Book. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  fundamental  points 
that  make  the  difference  between  the  average 
run  of  snapshots  and  real  photos.  You  will  get 
a  booklet  with  your  camera.  You  should  also 
buy  a  few  of  the  special  booklets  that  cost 
anywhere  from  10  cents  to  50  cents.  These 
small  booklets  discuss  such  subjects  as  kinds 
of  film,  how  to  judge  light,  filters,  composition, 
flashbulb  photography,  etc.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
photography  or  photographic  terms.  It  is  not 
half  as  difficult  as  it  sounds  and  you  don’t 
need  all  the  extra  gadgets  and  paraphernalia 
to  take  first-class  pictures.  A  few  hours’  study 
will  give  you  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
main  principles.  But,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  that  will  be  said  in  this 
article,  keep  exact  records  of  each  picture  for 
awhile,  until  you  learn  just  what  your  camera 
will  do. 

What  do  I  mean?  Just  this.  Have  something 
different  in  each  shot  and  keep  records  of  the 
shutter  opening,  the  speed  used,  and  the  light 
condition.  If  the  booklet  for  your  camera  says 
to  use  F.ll  and  a  speed  of  50  for  a  subject  in 
the  sun,  try  your  first  shot  at  that.  Then,  have 
the  subject  put  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  or  if 
you’re  taking  a  building  or  a  pet,  get  a  bit 
different  angle  and  take  a  shot  half-way  be¬ 
tween  11  and  16. 

Modern  film  has  a  great  latitude;  that  means 
light  and  speed  may  be  varied  and  you  will 
still  get  a  good  photo.  By  and  by,  with  a  little 
experimentation  you  will  discover  just  what 
to  do  in  the  main  classifications  of  light:  bright 
sunlight,  hazy  cloud  condition,  and  darker 
cloud  light.  Try  both  main  kinds  of  film, 
orthochromatic  and  panchromatic.  There  are 
two  speed  types  of  the  latter.  With  the  extra 
fast  you  can  get  pictures  on  surprisingly  dark 
days.  But  the  primary  point  is:  keep  records 
of  each  shot  until  you  learn  what  your  camera 
will  do  under  the  different  types 
of  light. 

Having  said  this,  there  are  some 
practical  points  to  keep  in  mind. 

First,  you  cannot  get  good  photos 
of  people  in  bright  sunlight.  Re¬ 
member  those  dark  shadows 
around  the  eyes  of  the  folks  you 
took  snaps  of  at  the  picnic?  The 
sun  was  high;  it  was  bright  light. 

The  eyes  were  in  dark  shadow. 

The  place  to  take  pictures  of 
people  is  in  light  shade.  Then  you 
get  the  full,  natural  expression 
without  any  squihting  and  without 
those  prominent  black  blotches. 

Open  up  your  shutter  to  eight  or 
6-3;  with  regular  ortho  or  pan  film 
you  can  usually  get  a  true  likeness 
'with  a  speed  of  25. 

Second,  in  pictures  of  buildings 
or  scenic  pictorials,  it  is  the 


Use  a  Plain  Background  for  Portraits 
George  Woodbury,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  author  of  “ John 
Goffe’s  Mill ”  is  also  a  handy  man  with  tools. 

of  light.  That  is,  you  can  double  the  time,  or 
double  the  opening.  If  you  move  from  F  16  to 
F  11,  you  double  the  opening;  if  you  use  16 
and  a  50th  of  second  without  a  filter,  then 
take  your  picture  at  16  with  a  25th  of  a  second. 
Generally,  I  use  a  medium  yellow  filter  with 
all  landscapes  to  get  a  certain  softer,  more 
pleasing  effect.  A  filter  is  an  inexpensive 
gadget  and  you  learn  to  use  it  automatically. 

Seventh,  learn  to  use  flashbulbs  for  interior 
scenes.  Many  cameras  now  have  synchroni¬ 
zation,  so  all  one  does  is  load  in  a  bulb  and 
snap  the  release.  But  many  of  my  best  flash 
shots  have  been  made  with  a  hand-held  flash 
gun.  You  simply  open  the  shutter  of  the 
camera,  flash  the  bulb  and  then  close  the 
shutter.  In  the  evening  when  it  is  dark,  you 
can  get  memorable  shots  of  milking  scenes, 
Mother  at  the  stove  or  kneading  bread,  Grand¬ 
father  or  Grandmother  in  their  chairs  in  the 
living  room,  the  dog  and  cat,  etc.  The  size 
of  the  bulb  used  determines  the  opening  of 
the  camera  and  the  distance  you  are  from  the 
subject.  When  you  buy  flash  bulbs,  you  get 
free  literature  that  gives  you  basic  infor¬ 
mation.  But  here  again,  keep  records,  and  after 
a  few  times  you  will  learn  just  how  to  handle 
your  camera  with  a  certain  size  bulb.  I  much 
prefer  to  use  flash  bulbs  instead  of  setting 
up  floodlights. 

Eight,  try  for  human  interest  and  “gag” 
photos.  Years  later  these  will  give  you  a  smile 
and  a  memory.  A  small  boy  turning  a  grind¬ 
stone,  Grandpop  dunking  his  doughnut, 
Mother  mending  the  seat  of  Johnny’s  trousers, 
Sister  trying  on  one  of  Grandmother’s  hats  — • 
all  these  are  precious  to  the  family. 

Ninth,  try  odd  angle  shots  about  the  farm. 
Do  not  think  the  sun  must  be  behind  you.  The 
best  photos,  by  and  large,  are  made  with  the 
sun  low  and  from  the  side.  Farm  scenes  of 
plowing,  harrowing,  haying,  harvesting,  stack¬ 
ing  beans,  flailing  beans,  shocking  corn,  get¬ 
ting  in  the  wood,  wood  chopping  —  all  are 
good  if  you  get  the  right  angle  and  right  light. 

Tenth,  keep  a  record  in  the  Memory  Book. 
List  names  and  places  and  events.  Years  from 
now  you  will  be  grateful  for  definite  infor¬ 
mation. 

And  then  finally  here  are  the  10  Don’ts.  Per¬ 
haps  modern  psychologists  would 
not  approve  of  the  negative  ap¬ 
proach,  but  we  can  learn  from 
failures  as  well  as  successes. 

1.  Don’t  have  people  “dressed 
up”  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 

2.  Don’t  photograph  a  cluttered, 
confused  background. 

3.  Don’t  try  to  get  too  much  in 
the  picture. 

4.  Don’t  just  snap  pictures;  plan 
them. 

5.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry;  patience 
is  a  photographer’s  chief  virtue. 

6.  Don’t  “pose”  people  or  ani¬ 
mals;  let  them  be  doing  something. 

7.  Don’t  take  photos  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

8.  Don’t  think  you  need  an  ex¬ 
pensive  camera. 

(Continued  on  Page  424) 


combination  of  sunlight  and  shadow  that 
makes  a  good  photo.  So  take  your  photo  be¬ 
fore  10  in  the  morning  or  after  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon.  I  remember  a  famous  photo¬ 
grapher  once  said  to  me,  “Every  photographer 
should  take  a  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

Third,  you  must  focus  accurately.  Too  many 
amateurs  take  pictures  too  quickly.  The  clear¬ 
ness  of  your  shot  depends  on  exact  focusing 
of  the  subject.  For  distance  shots  and  pic¬ 
torials,  other  things  being  equal,  use  a  small 
stop  to  get  depth  and  give  a  longer  exposure. 
I  frequently  stop  down  to  F.22  and  use  a  tenth 
of  a  second  exposure  with  regular  pan  film. 

Fourth,  be  careful  of  the  background.  Many 
otherwise  good  photos  are  half-spoiled  be¬ 
cause  the  photographer  did  not  look  beyond 
his  subject.  A  plain  background  is  usually  a 
good  bet  for  people  or  animals,  but  you  can 
use  the  buildings,  gardens,  shrubs  or  anything 
else,  providing  it  is  a  suitable  background  that 
fits  well  with  the  picture. 

Fifth,  do  not  be  afraid  of  that  word  “Compo¬ 
sition.”  It  simply  means  a  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  that  is  in  the  picture.  Learn  to  look 


Light  Shade  Gives  Good  Facial  Expressions 
Human  interest  photos  such  as  this  cannot  be 
counted  in  dollars  ( the  author’s  mother  and  her 
grandson  in  a  picture  taken  some  years  before 
she  passed  away). 

at  the  total  picture.  You  can  “frame”  your 
picture  yvith  anything  you  wish;  the  es¬ 
sential  point  is  to  have  a  pleasing  arrangement. 
You  are  not  trying  to  shoot  an  exhibition 
picture;  all  you  want  is  a  picture  that  tells 
you  and  your  friends  a  story  or  that  10  years 
from  now  will  bring  you  a  memory  that  you 
cherish. 

Sixth,  experiment  with  filters.  After  you 
have  read  the  directions  for  using  a  medium 
yellow  filter,  try  out  a  shot  with  clouds.  The 
medium  yellow  needs  twice  as  much  exposure 


Light  and  Shadows  Make  a  Pleasing  Photo 
The  author’s  boyhood  home  at  Hancock,  New  Hampshire. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 


We  guarantee  you’ll  pick  these 

Strawberries  in  90  Days 

Stern’s  takes  the  risk  out  of  late  planting!  You’ll  pick  these  big,  juicy  strawberries 

in  September  —  or  your  money  back! 

Every  plant  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear  delicious  fruit  in  90  days. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 


These  Everbearing  Strawberries  will  start  bearing  in  September  and  will  continue  to 
bear  until  freezing  weather.  Big,  firm,  round  berries.  Extra  juicy,  extra  rich  flavor, 
very  sweet.  Make  mouth-watering  short-cakes;  pies;  jam;  irresistible  with  cream!  Next 
year,  and  after,  they’ll  bear  early  and  continue  to  bear  right  up  to  freezing  time. 

Vigorous  plants,  heavy  roots,  50  plants  100  plants  250  plants 

No.  1  Quality .  $3.00  $5.00  $10.00 

Send  cash  or  order  C.  O.  D.  (Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  pay  postage.) 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE! 
SATISFACTION  — 
or  your  money  back! 

Order  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 


STERN’S  of  Geneva  guarantees  these 
plants  unconditionally  for  one  full 
year.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not 
delighted  with  these  quality  products, 
your  purchase  price  will  be  refunded 
promptly.  You  need  NOT  return  the 
plants. 


STERN'S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


BARKER 
Weeder  — 
Mulcher  — 
Cultivator 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick;  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  "BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods 
and  crust,  aerate  soil, 
work  the  surface  into  a 
level  moisture  -  retaining 
mulch.  Patented  filler 
drum  and  other  big  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A  woman  or  boy  can 
use  it  —  do  more  and 
better  work  than  10 
men  with  hoes.  Write 
for  literature,  sizes  and 
pri.cs  direct  to  you. 


I  “Not  a  Weed  Lett”  1 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebr. 


HI  A  II TC  ALL  LEADING 

rLANId  VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

Tomato  . 

Cabbage  . . 

Cauliflower  . 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

Pepper  . . 

Brussels  Sprout  . 
Broccoli  . 


100  too  1000  1000 

postecre  post*?*  postage  P.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 


$1.10 

$3.00 

1.00 

2.75 

1.25 

3.75 

1.35 

3.50 

1.35 

4.25 

1.25 

3.50 

1.10 

3.00 

$4.25  $3.00 
3.65  2.50 
6.00  5.00 
6.00  5.00 
8.00  7.00 
4.75  3.50 
4.25  3.00 


All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Post  Paid 

Tomato  (May  30).......... 

Cabbage  . . 

Cauliflower  . 

Pepper  . . . 

Egg  Plant  (May  30)  . 

Sweet  Potato  . 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts.. 

Celery  . 

Catalogue  on 


25 

100 

500 

1090 

$.40 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

.40 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

.45 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

.45 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

.45 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

.45 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

.35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

.45 

1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSB0R0 


-  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant).  All 
Seasons  (yellows  resistant),  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00. 
ONION  PLANTS:  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as 
cabbage  plants.  CAULIFLOWER:  Early  Snowball  A. 
1000,  $7.50;  10,000,  $60.00.  BROCCOLI:  1000,  $3.50; 
10,000,  $30.00.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Nancy 
Hall,  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $40.00. 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale, 
John  Baer  —  All  for  Certified  (treated)  seeds  1000, 
$3.50;  10,000,  $30.00.  We  guarantee  plants  well 

packed,  full  count  and  good  delivery.  Shipments  by 
express,  cargo  plane  or  truck.  Write  or  wire  — 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


•  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  • 

Millions  Now  Ready  —  Special  June  Prices:  Cabbage, 
1000,  $2.00;  10,000,  $15.00.  Tomato  —  1000,  $2.50; 

10,000,  $20.  Cauliflower  —  1 000,  $5.00;  10,000,  $45. 
Onion  —  I000,$2.00  10,000,  $15.  Brussels  Sprouts  & 
Broccoli,  IOOO,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.  Sweet  potato, 

lOOo:  $3.00;  10,000,  $25.  Prompt  shipments,  full 

count  and  IGO°/o  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion, 
Sweet  Potato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Pepper,  etc. 

Get  our  Catalog  &  special  quantity  prices. 


J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  Franklin,  Va. 


ON  "ON  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300-$M5;  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50;  3000- 
$4.25;  6000-$7.00;  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  CO. 
BOX  313  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


PROVED  BEST  AGAIN !  j 

HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED 
tfND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 


The  one  piece  of  equipment  that 
unloads  hay  cheaper,  easier  and 
quicker  —  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  an  elevator. 

You  have  the  track,  car  and  rope 
...  all  you  add  is  an  Ireland  Hoist 
and  your  2  or  3  H.  P.  motor. 

2  men  put  up  as  much  as  60  tons  a 
day  —  with  an  “Ireland.” 

Low  cost  —  just  the  Hoist  and  the 
motor  mechanize  the  equipment 
already  in  your  barn.  Why  spend 
more? 

Write  us  for  complete 
information,  at  629 
Boyd  Street. 


SAVE  YOUR  SO/l 


Install  PEINCO  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe  for  surface 
and  subsoil  drainage,  culverts,  stream  enclosure 
and  diversion,  well  liners,  cattle  passes,  etc. 
Easy  to  handle  and  install.  Supports  any  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  or  fill.  Meets  Federal  and  State 
specifications.  Sizes  6  to  96  inches  in  diameter  in 
lengths  up  to  20  feet.  Use  PENCO  Couplers 
for  longer  lengths.  Write  for  catalog. 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder  1842-1909 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Penna. 

Fabricators  of  Corrugated  Metal  Pipe, 
Steel  Lockers,  Cabinets  and  Shelving 

In  Business  Continuously  Since  1896 


AFRICANy$P3x  VIOLETS 

50  Outstanding  vCjlgLif  Write  for  FREE 
varieties  Catalog 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS,  Dept.  K,  Bethayres,  Pa. 


News  from 


June  18,  1949 

New  Jersey 


Four  of  New  Jersey’s  outstanding 
4-H  Club  members  were  selected  to 
represent  the  State  at  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington 
which  began  on  June  15.  The  young 
homemakers  and  farmers  receiving 
this  highest  4-H  honor  are:  Joann 
Cray  of  Stockton,  Walter  Adams  of 
Franklin  Park,  Franklin  Miller  of 
Woodstown  and  Helen  Layton  of 
Lafayette.  Accompanying  this  group 
on  the  National  Club  Encampment 
are  Rollyn  Winters,  State  4-H  Club 
leader,  and  Dorothy  O’Donnell,  assis¬ 
tant  State  club  leader.  Miss  Cray 
has  been  active  in  club  work  for 
eight  years,  carrying  on  dairy,  home¬ 
making,  forestry,  gardening,  cloth¬ 
ing,  pheasant  rearing  and  home 
beautification  projects.  Miller  has 
given  his  club  members  a  great  deal 
of  help  as  a  Junior  leader  for  the 
past  three  years  in  swine  projects.  He 
has  had  nine  years  experience  as  a 
4-H  Club  member,  most  of  which 
has  been  in  a  swine  club  project. 
Adams  is  a  young  dairyman  who  is 
caring  for  his  fathers  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Dairy  Judging  Team  which  com¬ 
peted  in  Ohio  last  year.  He  has  been 
president  of  his  club  for  four  years 
and  next  year  is  looking  forward  to 
serving  as  a  leader.  Miss  Layton 
started  out  in  nature  study  work 
and  then  expanded  her  projects  to 
include  gardening,  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  junior 
leader  in  a  foods  group,  she  found 
time  last  year  to  freeze  nearly  200 
boxes  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


A  survey  of  75  farmers  throughout 
the  State  conducted  by  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers 
University,  last  year  revealed  that 
only  16  per  cent  produced  hay  in  1948 
that  measured  up  to  the  standard  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  This  is  the  quality 
that  is  responsible  for  the  heaviest 
milk  production  when  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  Forty-four  per  cent  graded 
U.  S.  No.  2,  18  per  cent  No.  3  and 
21  per  cent  rated  the  lowest  class, 
sample  grade.  Late  cutting  and  im¬ 
proper  curing  explain  the  poor  show¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  samples.  Most  of 
the  timothy  and  alfalfa  hay  was  cut 
at  the  ideal  stage  of  growth;  much  of 
the  red  clover  was  cut  too  late  for 
best  quality.  The  number  of  samples 
of  musty  or  moldy  hay  indicated  that 
much  New  Jersey  hay  went  into  the 
mow  or  was  baled  before  it  was 
properly  cured.  While  farmers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  mak¬ 
ing  hay,  many  are  using  the  new 
crusher  which  crushes  the  stems  as 
the  hay  is  being  mowed  and  thereby 
cuts  the  mowing  time  in  half.  Three 
Hunterdon  County  farmers  who  re¬ 
port  this  experience  are  Lloyd 
Wescott  of  Mulhocaway  Farm  of 
Clinton,  R.  J.  Stevenson  of  Califon, 
and  Henry  Barlow  of  Fairmount. 
Some  farmers  are  reporting  very 
satisfactory  experience  with  mow 
curing  as  a  means  of  taking  some  of 
the  weather  gamble  out  of  hay  mak¬ 
ing.  The  top  grade  offering  of  hay 
in  the  Stanton  Grange  Sale  last 
Winter  was  contributed  by  Broad 
Acres  Farm  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
September  cut  alfalfa  finished  in  the 
mow. 


Methoxychlor  is  recommended  in 
place  of  DDT  for  spraying  dairy 
barns  this  year.  There  is  a  possi- 

KER-0-KIL  WEED  BURNER 

2000”  F.  FLAME 


Models  for  every 
burning  need. 
Portable  heat  for 
ANY  purpose. 
Priced  from  $19.00. 
Write  for  Free 
Circular. 


Ker-O-Kil  Mfg.  Co. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 

75S 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruisod  apples.  Writo  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO.. 
GASPORT,  n.  y. 


bility  that  DDT  may  contaminate  the 
milk  and  therefore  the  Experiment 
Station  is  recommending  this  new 
material  in  its  stead.  It  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  form  and  is  recommended  to 
be  used  at  the  rate  or  four  pounds  to 
10  gallons  of  water.  A  gallon  of  the 
mixed  spray  should  cover  300  square 
feet.  Two  or  three  applications  are 
required  per  season.  The  material 
should  be  applied  after  the  barn  is 
cleaned  and,  if  whitewash  or  paint 
is  used,  after  the  coating  is  applied. 
This  new  material  can  also  be  used 
on  the  milking  animals  which  was 
not  recommended  in  the  case  of  DDT. 
It  is  recommended  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  to  25  gallons  of  water  applied 
at  an  average  rate  of  two  quarts  per 
each  mature  animal.  A  leaflet,  “Fly 
Control  in  Dairy  Barns,”  is  available 
at  County  Agent  offices.  It  carries 
these  recommendations  as  well  as 
other  sanitary  precautions. 


The  single  type  metal  nest  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  on  most  farms  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  we]l 
supplied  with  nesting  material.  In 
too  many  poultry  houses  the  nests  are 
not  well  supplied  with  nesting  ma¬ 
terial;  in  fact  many  are  entirely  empty. 
Common  type  nesting  materials  are 
straw  and  dried  shredded  sugar  cane. 
This  type  of  material  seems  to  be 
easy  for  the  birds  to  dig  out  and  also 
gets  soiled  easily.  Wirtz  Brothers, 
Lebanon,  Hunterdon  County,  have 
been  using  a  Fullers  Earth  type  of 
nesting  material  and  find  it  very 
satisfactory.  The  material  once  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  tight  nest  lasts  for  a  year 
or  more.  It  is  very  absorptive  and 
any  broken  egg  is  easily  dried  up  and 
therefore  avoids  soiled  eggs.  The 
material  is  commonly  used  as  litter  in 
a  brooder  house  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 


For  the  second  year  in  succession 
the  Garden  Club  of  New  Jersey  will 
recognize  attractive  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  establish¬ 
ments  located  on  New  Jersey  high¬ 
ways  and  will  judge  them  on  the 
basis  of  attractiveness,  carg,  main¬ 
tenance,  suitability  and  distinction. 
In  1948,  there  were  48  winners  in 
the  statewide  contest  sponsored  by 
the  State  Garden  Club.  Six  of  those 
were  agricultural  enterprises  and  in¬ 
cluded  four  florists,  a  dairy  and  a 
poultry  farm.  Mrs.  Chester  D, 
Schomp,  of  Whitehouse,  is  chairman 
of  the  roadside  survey  committee 
sponsored  by  the  92  garden  clubs  in 
the  State  federation. 


Orion  Drake  of  Ringoes,  Hunterdon 
County,  finds  that  sub -soiling  helped 
the  wet  spots  in  a  17 -acre  wheat 
field  on  his  farm  this  Spring.  Last 
Fall  when  the  field  was  plowed, 
every  other  furrow  was  sub-soiled 
12  to  14  inches  deep  below  the 
bottom  of  a  seven-inch  furrow.  Here¬ 
tofore  “clayey”  spots  had  shown  up 
in  this  field  every  year.  This  year 
there  is  no  indication  of  these  spots 
and  Mr.  Drake  firmly  believes  that 
the  sub-soiling  has  been  responsible 
for  better  drainage.  He  expects  to 
continue  the  practice  throughout  the 
rotation  and  if  the  practice  continues 
to  look  as  good  will  continue  it  once 
in  every  rotation.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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G»AS  S  HOPPER* 

SoNor  mnm  the  banded  garden  spider  os 

ITS  WES  IN  THE  GARDEN.  THIS  SPIDER  SPINS  ITS 
WEg  AT  NIGHT  AND  IN  THE  EARLY  DAWN  STARTS  TO 
FEED  ON  TW  NIGHT  INSECTS  THAT  ARE  CAUGHT  IN 
THE  WF8.  TBftiP  IS  A  SHALL  FLY- LIKE  INSECT  THAT 
CAUSES  &m  PATCHES  TO  APPEAR  ON  TNI-  GREEN 
LEAVES  OF  GARDEN  PLANTS, THE  MORNING  W£B 

WILL  TRAP TUNY  OF  THESE  BAD  ACTORS,  ALL  OF 
WHiCH  Aftf  DEVOURED  8Y  THE  SPIDER  IN  A  FEW  HOUCS. 
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An  Old  Harness  Shop 

A  harness  shop  is  a  rare  thing 
nowadays;  that  is,  a  harness  shop  to 
which  you  can  bring  a  broken  har¬ 
ness  to  be  mended  and  put  back  in 
shape,  so  the  upland  can  be  plowed 
and  the  wood  brought  in.  Treadwell 
has  a  harness  shop,  though.  Right  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  next  door  to 
the  Post  Office.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  only  harness  shop  within  a 
good  60-mile  radius  '  in  Delaware 
County.  All  those  who  own  horses  in 
surrounding  towns,  like  Franklin, 
Delhi,  Meredith,  bring  their  harness 
into  Treadwell  to  have  repairs  made. 

C.  L.  Stoutenberg  who  was  81  last 
December,  runs  the  shop.  He  has  run 
it  ever  since  1917.  He  used  to  have  a 
farm  of  his  own  and,  when  he  gave 
up  his  farm,  he  still  wanted  to  have 
something  to  do  with  horses.  He 
worked  with  an  old  man  who  ran 
the  harness  shop  then,  so  when  Mr. 
Stoutenberg  had  a  chance  to  buy  the 
business,  he  took  the  chance.  When 
I  went  in  to  see  him,  Mr.  Stouten¬ 
berg  was  astride  his  harness  horse 
fixing  a  trace.  He  was  sewing  the 
trace  with  wax  stend;  for  those  like 
me  who  have  to  ask,  wax  stend  is 
three  strands  of  flax  thread  twisted 
together  and  then  waxed.  Mr. 
Stoutenberg  bored  holes  in  the  trace 


fortable  chairs,  he  does  not  lack  for 
company.  There  is  a  spittoon,  too,  for 
their  convenience. 

Mr.  Stoutenberg  may  be  81  years 
old  but  his  spirit  is  gay  and  young. 
“As  long  as  I  keep  busy,”  he  says, 
“I  won’t  get  into  any  mischief.” 

New  York  r.  z. 


The  Strawberry  Trout 

I  am  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
a  fisherman,  neither  in  salt  nor  in 
fresh  water.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
jargon  of  the  cult.  I  don’t  know  one 
kind  of  fly  from  another  nor  the 
difference  between  a  dry  fly  and  a 
wet  fly.  Should  I  try  to  cast,  I  should 
probably  hook  a  tree,  myself,  or  some 
luckless  bystander,  but  never  a  fish. 
As  a  youngster,  I  fished  the  local 
streams  with  worms  as  bait  and  an 
old  bamboo  pole.  I  caught  mostly 
chubs,  horned  dace,  suckers,  bull¬ 
heads  and,  now  and  then  by  accident, 
a  brook  trout.  As  a  young  cub 
teacher,  I  lived  for  a  few  years  near 
a  fair-sized  lake  and  did  some  fish¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  yellow  perch, 
pickerel  and  bass  were  fairly  abun¬ 


dant.  I  had  considerable  sport  and 
good  success  with  my  trolling. 

One  Summer  after  a  tough  bout 
with  malaria,  my  doctor  ordered  me 
to  the  mountains  for  at  least  six 
weeks.  With  my  wife  and  two  sisters 
I  went  into  the  Adirondacks  near 
North  Creek.  A  short  distance  from 
our  camp  there  was  a  small  pond 
where  bullheads  and  bull  frogs 
abounded.  They  kept  our  table  well 
supplied  with  fresh  meat.  When  all 
four  of  us  went  out  in  the  scow,  I 
did  little  actual  fishing.  My  time  was 
spent  in  removing  the  fish  and  frogs 
from  the  hooks.  The  ladies  would  bait 
their  hooks,  but  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  they  remove  a  bull¬ 
head  or  a  frog. 

I  tried  a  little  trout  fishing  with 
meager  success.  One  day  while  fish¬ 
ing  up  a  small  mountain  stream,  I 
spied  a  nice  trout  in  a  clear  pool.  I  kept 
well  back  from  the  bank  and  tried 
without  success  all  the  different  flies 
I  had.  I  then  tried  in  succession  a 
worm,  a  white  grub,  and  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  none  of  which  made  any  ap¬ 
peal.  As  a  last  resort,  I  tried  a  nice 
red  strawberry.  There  was  a  flash 
and  a  hard  strike.  I  landed  the  straw- 


Photo  —  S.  Silverstein,  New  York 

C.  L.  Stoutenberg  is  one  of  the  few 
old  time  harness  makers  still  doing 
business.  His  shop  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Treadwell,  Delaware  County, 
New  York. 


with  an  awl,  before  sewing  with  the 
wax  stend.  A  great  deal  of  work  goes 
into  a  trace,  especially  when  each 
hole  must  be  bored  by  hand. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  one 
man  came  in  to  ask  if  Mr.  Stouten¬ 
berg  would  repair  his  wagon  wheels; 
another  inquired  about  a  buck  saw. 
Once  in  a  while  Mr.  Stoutenberg 
mends  shoes  too,  but  not  as  often 
as  he  used  to;  besides  repairing 
harnesses,  Mr.  Stoutenberg  has  a 
woodworking  shop  in  the  rear,  he 
also  fixes  sleighs  and  has  a  forge. 
Mr.  Stoutenberg  has  had  a  couple  of 
chances  to  sell  his  harness  shop  but 
he  hates  to  leave  it.  He  enjoys  his 
work. 

“There  don’t  seem  to  be  as  many 
horses  as  there  used  to  be,”  says  Mr. 
Stoutenberg  sadly,  “and  there  used  to 
be  oxen,  but  not  so  many  any  more.” 

For  a  few  months  this  past  Fall, 
Mr.  Stoutenberg  had  an  old  cam¬ 
paign  picture  of  “Teddy”  Roosevelt 
hanging  up  in  front  of  his  shop.  Mr. 
Stoutenberg  heard  “Teddy”  Roose¬ 
velt  talk  at  a  fair  over  in  Delhi,  years 
ago,  when  Roosevelt  was  president. 
“Teddy”  Roosevelt  said  that  he  and 
his  rough  riders  used  to  milk  cows 
differently  than  they  do  nowadays. 
They  got  their  milk  from  wild  cows 
and  had  to  rope  them  first,  then  milk 
them  upside  down.  Mr.  Stoutenberg 
tells  this  story  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

Although  his  harness  shop  is 
filled  with  many  odds  and  ends,  the 
accumulation  of  many  years,  Mr. 
Stoutenberg  invariably  knows  where 
to  find  just  the  awl  he’s  looking  for, 
or  just  the  right  needle,  and  his  flax. 
He  keeps  all  this  in  mind.  As  he  sits 
astride  his  harness  horse,  sewing 
traces,  he  is  not  lonely.  Neighbors 
drop  in  to  chat  with  him,  and  since 
there  are  three  or  four  really  com¬ 
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The  telephone  industry  is  making  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress  in  bringing  more  and  better  telephone  service 
to  the  farmers  of  America.  The  percentage  of  rural 
homes  with  telephones  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  eight  years.  Today,  about  one-half  of  the  farms 
have  telephone  service. 

Last  December  the  Bell  System  passed  a  major 
milestone  in  its  rural  construction  program  —  a 
million  telephones  added  since  the  war.  And  the 
program  goes  right  on.  In  rural  areas  served  by  the 
Bell  System,  we  are  installing  some  1000  new  tele¬ 
phones  every  working  day. 


Along  with  the  building  of  new  lines  has  come 
improvement  of  service.  Fine  progress  has  been 
made  in  installing  up-to-date  telephone  instruments, 
reducing  the  number  of  parties  on  a  line,  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  ringing  so  that  the  customer  hears  the  rings 
of  fewer  parties  on  his  line. 

Serving  the  farmer  is  one  of  our  biggest  jobs  and 
we  are  keeping  right  at  it. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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berry  eating  trout.  It  weighed  a.  little 
over  three-fourths  of  a  pound,  not 
large  for  a  real  fisherman  but  a 
whopper  for  me  —  and  my  prize 
catch  for  the  Summer.  n.  a.  j. 

New  York 
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"mart  couldn't  CCW\£  today/' 
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M ail  Coupon 
for  FREE  Booklet 

This  booklet  will  answer  all 
your  questions  on  Sheppard 
Diesel  Tractors.  It  shows 
how  Sheppard’s  full-diesel 
operation  results  in  its  re¬ 
markable  fuel  economy.  Ex¬ 
plains  how  the  elimination 
of  spark  plugs,  electrical  ig¬ 
nition  and  carburetor  cuts 
down  on  maintenance  costs. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy. 


Save  Up  to  75% 
on  Fuel  Costs 

DIESEL  ECONOMY  can  make  your  farm  pro¬ 
duce  more  profits.  Sheppard’s  full  diesel 
operation  on  ordinary  low-cost  furnace  oil 
stretches  fuel  dollars  up  to  four  times  as 
far.  Future  farm  profits  will  depend  more 
and  more  on  lower  operating  costs.  If  de¬ 
clining  commodity  prices  .  .  .  and  profits 
.  .  .  have  you  worried,  investigate  the  "4 
for  1”  economy  of  Sheppard  Diesels  today. 


Power  Units 


Generating  Sets 


DEALERS — This  first  complete 
line  of  1,  2  and  3  plow 
Diesel  Tractors  opens  a  Big 
New  Market  for  you.  A  few 
choice  territories  are  still 
open.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS,  Hanover  31,  Pa. 

Rush  free  booklet.  I  want  to  see  how  Shep¬ 
pard  Diesels  can  save  money  for  me. 

Same  — — - — 

Post  Office - - 

R.  F.  D. - State - 


I  I  am  interested  in  a  Dealer  franchise  Q 
^  *  1,  2  and  3  Plow  Sizes 

. .  Firs!  with  the  last  word  in  low-cost  farm  power. 


“FARMER’S  SPECIAL” 


Old  Fashioned  Roses 

It’s  June  and  out  in  our  gardens 
the  roses,  descendants  of  a  very 
ancient  civilization,  are  in  bloom. 
The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  roses  have  cast  many  of  the 
lovely  old  varieties  in  the  shade  and 
yet  the  old-fashioned  roses,  that  are 
so  well  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  if  properly  pruned,  add  a 
wealth  of  color  and  fragrance  to  any 
garden,  and  what  charm  for  those 
of  us  that  know  them. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
rose  was  planted  in  the  gardens  of 
Babylon.  It.  is  certain  that  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Books  of  Scripture;  and 
Homer,  who  lived  some  two  hundred 
years  after  this  wise  Hebrew  mon¬ 
arch,  mentions  the  brilliant  colors 
of  the  rose  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  Greek  poet  Sappho,  who  lived 
six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  sang  of  the  rose,  and 
since  that  time  many  other  famous 
writers  have  celebrated  its  beauty 
and  charm.  Venus  considered  the 
rose  a  rival  of  herself,  as  it  pos¬ 
sessed  a  charm,  a  grace,  more  lovely 
than  beauty  itself. 

Knowing  their  histories,  who  can 
resist  the  sweetness  of  the  old-time 
roses?  The  Damask  Rose  ( Rosa 
damascena) ,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  a  rose 
whose  fragrance  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  was  the  wild  rose  of  Syria 
and  was  brought  from  Damascus  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  not 
positively  known  whether  the  red 
rose  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was 
a  Damask  or  a  French  rose,  as  both 
varieties  were  grown  near  the  region 
of  Provence,  in  France,  at  that  time. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
rose,  among  them  the  quaint  York 
and  Lancaster. 

The  French  Rose  (Rosa  gallica), 
whose  pedigree  dates  back  300  years 
or  more,  grows  wild  in  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  There  are  many 
striking  varieties  of  this  rose,  among 
them  the  Red  Gallica  and  Rosa 
Mundi.  Both  the  French  and  Damask 
roses  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  per¬ 
fumes,  rose  water,  and  exportation 
-to  other  countries  in  their  dried 
state. 

The  Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose 
(Rosa  centifolia)  that  Pliny  called 
the  Hundred-leaved  rose,  is  the 
large,  very  double,  delightfully 
scented  pink  rose  of  our  grand¬ 
mother’s  time,  and  its  petals  gain 
additional  fragrance  in  drying.  This 
rose  holds  an  important  place  in  old 
flower  paintings  and  in  history  too; 
for  the  Moss  roses  that  became  so 
famous  during  the  Victorian  age,  or 
about  Empress  Eugenie’s  time,  be¬ 
long  to  the  family  of  the  Hundred¬ 
leaved  rose. 

The  Alba  Rose  (Rosa  alba)  a 
white  rose  with  heavy  golden  sta¬ 
mens,  is  the  lovely  scented  rose  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  also  the  sup¬ 
posed  white  rose  of  the  House  of 
York  of  English  history.  There  are 
lovely  pink  varieties  of  this  rose  too, 
one  of  them  the  old  Maiden  Blush. 

Our  ancestors  grew  many  species 
of  the  vigorous  wild  roses,  such  as 
the  American  Prairie,  the  Persian 
Yellows,  old  Scotch  Briers  a  form  of 
the  (Rosa  spinosissima) ,  England’s 
lovely  wild  Dog  rose,  and  the  old 
Musk  roses  that  were  brought  into 
England  from  the  Far  East  in 


Shakespeare’s  time.  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  both  wrote  about  the 
Musk  roses,  for  their  scent  was  high¬ 
ly  esteemed.  It  was  the  Musk  rose 
that  was  used  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  in  making  the  first  attar  of 
roses  that  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  other  perfumes,  and  that  is  so 
strong  and  penetrating  that  a  single 
drop  will  perfume  a  house  for  several 
days.  Later,  in  France,  the  Damask 
rose  was  used  to  make  the  precious 
attar. 

There  are  many  very  beautiful  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  old  China  roses  that 
were  found  growing  wild  in  China 
and  brought  into  France  and  Italy. 
The  Hybrid  China  roses  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  Month¬ 
ly  and  the  Tea.  Many  varieties  of 
these  roses  have  also  become  famous 
in  art  and  song,  among  them  the 
Blush  China  celebrated  in  Thomas 
Moore’s  song,  “The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer.”  The  China  rose  blooms 
late  in  a  season. 

There  are  the  Bourbon  roses,  a 
cross  between  the  old  Damask  and 
China,  that  are  almost  forgotten  now; 
and  the  Burnet  roses,  that  were  so 
dearly  beloved  by  Miss  Willmott  and 
Robert  Browning,  grew,  at  one  time, 
nearly  all  over  Europe  in  many 
different  colors  and  in  double  and 
single  varieties. 

1  have  mentioned  here  a  few  of 
the  better  known  old  roses  —  old 
roses  that  suggest  old  potpourris,  or 
what  the  English  called  their  beau- 
pots  and  sweetpots.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  tells  us  that  “in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  a  common  practice  to  keep 
large  vases  about  the  rooms  into 
which  faded  rose  leaves  are  thrown 
and  sprinkled  with  alcohol,  when  a 
very  pleasant  atmosphere  is  secured 
about  the  house.”  Then  again  she 
writes:  “many  are  in  the  habit  of 
making,  annually,  little  bags  filled 
with  rose  leaves.  These  placed  in  a 
drawer  or  wardrobe,  impart  an 
agreeable  perfume  to  the  linen  or 
clothing  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.” 

According  to  an  old  formula,  48 
troy  ounces  of  rose  petals  to  16  pints 
of  water  distilled  will  make  eight 
pints  of  rose  water.  If  the  rose  petals 
must  be  kept  for  some  time,  they 
may  be  preserved  by  being  well 
mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
Rose  water  was  discovered  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  was  lavishly  used  by  all  the 
Orientals.  So,  along  with  other 
lovely  old  things,  let  us  preserve  and 
restore  old  roses.  In  these  days,  as 
well  as  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  the 
rose  is  still  the  queen  of  flowers,  for 
no  other  flower  has  its  beauty  or 
charm.  H.  M.  w. 

Michigan 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  4.50 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 

Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts . 4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom  during  the  first  week  of  May  this  year  in  most 
parts  of  New  York  State.  For  17  years  Mrs.  J.  Marie  has  been  growing  top 
quality  fruit  on  her  25  acre  farm  near  Germantown  in  Columbia  County’s 
fruit  belt.  She  is  standing  under  one  of  her  five  year  old  Yellow  Transparent 

apple  trees. 


THE  BEST  IN  SPREADERS 

•  DOUBLE  AGITATOR 

•  DISC  TYPE 

•  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENTS 

For  Disc  Harrows . 

Either  Power  Take-Off  or  Chain  Drive 
From  Harrow  Axle 

Write  for  Free  Information 

TYLER-PREUSSER  Inc. 

900  West  St.  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y. 


NEW  FORDSON.  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Allien  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


AGAINST  THIS 
NOll  FIRE  HAZARD 

Records  prove  lightning  a  leading  cause_  of 
farm  fires.  Yet  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  says:  "There  are  few  fire  causes 
against  which  so  reliable  a  defense  is  avail¬ 
able.”  A  West  Dodd  Lightning  Protection 
Installation  is  inconspicuous.  Approved  by 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  installations  by  West  Dodd  are 
guarding  farms  and  public  buildings. 
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Big  Farming  On  Little  Land 


Beside  the  factory  pond  in  George¬ 
town,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  a 
small  lane  turns  off  up  the  hill  and 
leads  to  a  snug  white  house  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilmer  Carlson  live 
with  their  two  grown  sons,  Harry  and 
Raymond.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  14  acres,  most  of  which  is  stony 
and  steep  with  ledges  cropping  out 
here  and  there.  Yet  on  these  few 
acres  the  Carlsons  keep  20  milking 
cows  and  1,500  laying  hens.  It  sounds 
almost  impossible  to  do  so  much 
farming  on  so  little  land,  but  they 
have  managed  because  the  whole 
family  faced  up  to  hard  work  and 
pulled  together  toward  a  common 
goal. 

It  all  began  some  20  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Carlson  was  working  in  the 
wire  mill  and  had  difficulty  buying 
good  milk  for  his  young  sons.  He 
had  a  little  land  cleared,  so  he  built 
a  small  stable  and  bought  a  cow. 
When  his  neighbors  heard  about  it, 
they  began  bringing  their  pails  to 
be  filled.  Before  he  knew  it,  Mr. 
Carlson  did  not  have  enough  milk 
left  for  his  own  family;  so  he  bought 
another  cow.  Still  more  people  asked 
to  buy  milk,  and  soon  again  there 
was  too  little  milk  left  for  the  Carl¬ 
sons.  When  he  bought  a  third  cow, 
the  same  thing  happened.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  demand,  Hilmer  Carlson 
decided  to  leave  his  job  in  the  shop 
which  he  had  never  liked  anyway 
and  go  into  the  dairy  business.  It  was 
hard  going  the  first  few.  years  build¬ 
ing  up  the  herd,  clearing  the  rest  of 
the  land,  investing  gradually  in 
equipment  and  buildings,  for  they 
had  little  capital  and  had  to  raise  the 
boys  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
children  grew  old  enough  to  help  and 
the  market  expanded,  the  Carlsons 
built  their  herd  to  a  high  of  30  good 
milking  Holsteins.  It  stayed  at  that 
level  until  a  year  ago  when  high 
feed  prices  and  high  beef  prices  made 
it  advisable  to  cull  closely  and  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  the  herd  some. 

The  Carlsons  now  retail  their  milk 
and  cream  on  a  local  route.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  surplus  of  cream,  Mrs. 
Carlson  churns  it  into  butter  for  their 
own  use.  Right  now  she  finds  keep¬ 


ing  house  and  cooking  for  her  three 
husky  menfolk  a  full  time  job  but, 
in  the  beginning  when  the  boys  were 
small,  she  used  to  help  with  the 
chores.  It  is  her  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  that  has  helped  make  the 
farm  what  it  is  today.  Practically  all 
14  acres  are  used  as  pasture  for  the 
milkers.  The  land  is  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility  by  liberal  dressings 
with  chicken  manure  and  lime.  Dry 
and  young  stock  are  kept  in  rented 
pastures  during  the  grazing  season. 
The  Carlsons  buy  and  cut  their  hay 
on  neighboring  farms. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  boys  had 
a  flock  of  only  20  hens.  Their  father 
sold  the  surplus  eggs  on  his  milk 
route.  They  did  so  well  with  that 
small  flock  that  they  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  until  now  they  cari-y  about 
1,500  laying  birds  each  year.  Some  of 
the  eggs  are  retailed,  some  go  to 
stores  and  diners,  the  rest  are  sold 
wholesale.  A  few  cull  chickens  are 
dressed  but  most  of  them  are  sold 
alive.  The  boys  have  the  sex-linked, 
Red-Rock  cross  which  they  like  very 
well.  In  the  Spring  of  1948  when  feed 
was  so  high,  they  didn’t  start  any 
chicks;  instead  they  bought  their  re¬ 
placement  pullets  in  the  Fall.  They 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  them  that 
they  scarcely  think  it  pays  to  raise 
their  own.  Up  to  a  few  months  ago 
they  used  lanterns  to  light  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  Then  they  had  electricity 
installed  and  in  two  weeks  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  pen  of  yearling  hens  had 
more  than  doubled.  Technically  the 
poultry  belongs  to  the  boys  and  the 
dairy  to  their  father,  but  they  all 
help  each  other  so  much  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  one  project 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Hilmer  Carlson  has  seen  a  good 
many  ups  and  downs  since  he  began 
farming  for  a  living.  In  the  early 
years  he  once  sold  three  cull  dairy 
cows  for  a  total  price  of  $25.  Re¬ 
cently  a  large  fat  Holstein  cow 
brought  him  $240  for  beef.  Good 
planning  and  cooperative  work  by  all 
members  of  the  family  have  made  a 
success  of  big  farming  on  a  little 
land.  k.  r.  l. 

Connecticut 


A  total  of  20  good  producing  Holstein,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows  and  1,500 
laying  hens  are  profitably  handled  on  14  acres  of  land  by  Hilmer  Carlson 
(right)  and  his  two  sons  Raymond  (25)  and  Harry  (26),  shown  with  one 
of  their  nice  four-year-old  Holstein  females. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  front  cover  on  this  issue 
shows  Miss  Phyllis  Chadbourne,  of 
Bethel,  tempting  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Saunders,  of  Portland,  with  a 
tasty  tidbit  from  Maine’s  new  straw¬ 
berry  harvest.  Mrs.  Royal  Graves,  of 
Waterford,  looks  on  waiting  for  her 
chance. 

The  picture  was  taken  last  year  on 
Jim  Chadbourne’s  farm  in  North 
Bridgeton,  Maine,  where  75  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Chadbourne  family 
in  Maine  gather  each  Summer  when 
strawberries  are  ripe.  Phyllis  Chad¬ 
bourne  is  the  daughter  of  Phil  Chad¬ 
bourne  of  Bethel  which  shows  how 
far  folks  will  travel  for  their  fill  of 
strawberries.  Jim  Chadbourne  is 
host  to  the  merry  party  which  is 
made  up  of  young  and  old  Chad- 
bournes  and  their  inlaws.  Jim  hulls 
a  few  bushels  of  choice  red  straw¬ 
berries,  the  kind  that  fill  three  to  a 
CUP,  lets  them  set  overnight  smoth¬ 


ered  with  sugar  and  next  day  when 
they  are  prime  eating,  invites  every 
last  guest  to  eat  his  or  her  fill.  And 
they  do  eat,  some  until  they  are 
allergic  to  these  June  berries  but  it 
does  not  nick  into  the  annual  crop  of 
strawberries  raised  at  this  hill  top 
farm.  The  1949  crop  is  estimated  to 
run  above  30,000  quarts. 


Avoid  Walnuts  Near  Apple 
Trees 

Is  it  true  that  a  walnut  tree  in  an 
orchard  will  prevent  fruit  trees  from 
bearing?  j.  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  roots  of  walnut  trees  apparent¬ 
ly  release  a  substance  that  is  toxic 
to  certain  plants.  Apple  trees  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  this  toxicity.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  not  to  grow  walnut  trees 
near  apple  trees.  h.  a.  r. 


The  Nationally  Known  6-ft.  Combine 
with  BIG  COMBINE  CAPACITY 


= COMBINE 

Here’s  a  low,  streamlined  combine,  simple  in  design, 
outstanding  in  performance,  known  from  coast  to 
coast  for  dependability.  This  new  and  improved 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros,  model  has  the  economy  and 
easy  handling  of  a  6  ft.  combine  .  .  .  any  2-plow 
tractor  can  pull  it.  Yet  it  has  unusually  large  capacity 
because  of  straight-through“balanced”operation. 


Canvas,  cylinder  and  straw  rack  are  of  uniform 
width.  The  straw-walker  type  rack  actually  has  more 
capacity  than  that  of  some  12  ft.  self-propelled  com¬ 
bines.  This  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine  has  its 
own  efficient  engine  and  many  other  advantages 
worth  investigating.  Made  in  tank  and  bagger  models. 

HART  SCOUR-KLEEN  ATTACHMENT 

Easily  installed  when  a  polished  grain 
is  wanted  or  weed  seeds  must  be 
removed.  Rotary  cylinder  polishes  the 
grain.  Weed  seeds  pass  through  a  fine 
wire  screen  into  a  trough  below. 
Sold  separately. 


HART  PICK-UP  ATTACHMENT 

For  combining  from  windrow.  Three 
rows  of  flexible  spring  pickup  fingers 
lift  the  crop.  A  revolving  stripper 
removes  the  crop  from  the  fingers 
and  lays  it  onto  the  canvas.  Easily 
attached.  Sold  separately. 


SEE  YOUR  DEAIER 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  is  headquarters  for 
Ford  Tractors,  Dearborn 
Farm  Equipment,  genuine 
parts  and  expert  service 
...  He  wants  to  know  you 
better  to  serve  you  better. 
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'Wellworth'  Sensational  Offer!  Reg.  $60.50 

WESTINGHOUSE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


Model  T-l 
Brand 
Newh 


plus  pressure  tank,  air  gauge,  air 
chuck,  20  ft.  hose,  pop  valve,  and 
fittings  as  shown. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  OF  6  ITEMS  ONLY 

IDEAL  for  HOME  •  FARM  •  FACTORY 

Wherever  Compressed  Air  Is  Needed 

A  fortunate  purchase  from  the  Government 
enables  us  to  offer  you  this  amazing  buy  at 
a  smoll  froction  of  the  price  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  leading  mail  order  houses. 
Ail  brand  new.  You  get  the  westinchouse 
compressor  and  all  of  the  accessories  shown 
for  Only  $31.50.  Shipping  wt.  50  lbs.  De¬ 
signed  for  automotive  truck  or  tractor  mount¬ 
ing.  Can  be  run  off  fan  belt  or  power  take¬ 
off,  or  mounted  horizontally.  Comes  with 
automatic  clutch.  Can  be  installed  for  use 
on  farm  trucks,  jeeps,  tractors,  tire  or  ga¬ 
rage  service  trucks,  contractor  or  road  build¬ 
ing  machinery,  pneumatic  devices,  etc.  Can 
be  operated  with  Va  H.P.  or  more  electric 
motor  or  equivalent  portable  gas  engine.  Re¬ 
placement  parts  available. 

Compressor  separotely  $21.50 
Equipment  less  compressor,  $12.50 

Price  F.O.B.  Chicago.  Sold  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 
Prompt  shipment.  Catalog  free. 

WELLWORTH  TRADING  CO. 


THE 

COMPRESSOR 

Piston  Type, 

2-cvlinder.  2 
inch  bore. 

1  Va"  Stroke  Ball 
Bearing  AUTOMAT¬ 
IC  CI.UTCH.  OIL  FREE 
AIR.  3.27  C.F.M.  at  600  R.P.M. 
6.54  at  1200.  Suggested  oper¬ 
ating  pressure  75  P.S.I.  DI¬ 
MENSIONS:  3"  wide.  11%" 
high.  65A>"  deep.  Wt.  26  lbs. 

TANK  and  ACCESSORIES 

12"  x  24"  etalnless  steel  tank 
suitable  for  150  lb.  pressure. 
Two  y<"  openings.  Air  gauge, 
pop  valve,  air  chuck,  20  ft. 
hose  and  fittings  as  shown. 


1831  S.  STATE  ST..  Dept*8"R 
CHICAGO  16.  ILL. 


X\  S,.U.l.»S"e'l 


This  low  price  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of 
manufacturer  and  of 
leading  mail  order 
houses. 


New  Plan  Brings  You  Extra  Money 

Make  up  to  100%  profit  without  experience  showing 
new  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assortments.  Plastics, 
Gleam  and  Gl»,  Kiddies  Cards,  Wrappings.  Unusual, 
attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special  offers.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  samples  28  different  Personal  Christmas 
cards,  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery,  Coasters. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
98  UNION  AVENUE,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


INSERTED  TOOTH  CIRCULAR  SAW 

ALL  SIZES.  STYLES  3,  2%,  B.  AND  F. 

Prompt  Direct  Factory  Shipment.  Catalog  Free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS  AjfM 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania  AP 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this  - *\ 


guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  A 
fers  and  you’ll  M 
make  your  /KA 
next  buy  a  M ^ 
Smoker. 

Mail  coupon  tj 

for  free  ‘ 

folder.  jW&M  / 


Name _ 

Address. 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  - —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
-  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6”  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
■quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  Vs 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50tf. 

1.  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


ONE  STANDBY  POWER  UNIT 

15  K  with  18.75  KYA  3  Phase  60  cycle.  120/208  volts 
1800  K.P.M.  Gasoline  driven  generator  set  mounted 
on  all  steel  base,  with  unit.  Mounted  switch.  Price  is 
right  for  quick  sale.  F.  O.  B. 

AMOS  D.  BRIDGE’S  SONS,  INC. 
HAZARDVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


n  i  n  n  DI1TTANC  300  or  more  plaatie 
K  All  “  w  “IJ  U  1 1 1  U 11  d  buttons.  Assorted  colors, 
patterns,  sized  from  % -inch  up.  Plenty  of  sets. 
BELT  BUCKLE  INCLUDED.  $1.00  Postpaid. 

C.  O.  D.  plus  fees.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
MARW00D,  BOX  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Wheat  acreage  allotments  and 
marketings  quotas  move  closer,  as 
Secretary  Brannan  announces  that 
the  June  10  crop  report  will  have  told 
the  tale.  Plans  are  going  forward  to 
poll  wheat  farmers  on  the  question, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
will  be  restrictions  in  the  1950  crop. 
USDA  is  also  privately  making  plans 
to  restrict  1950  plantings  of  corn. 
Conditions  have  so  far  been  favor¬ 
able  for  this  year’s  corn  crop. 

Even  more  unpredicted  was  a 
Brannan  request  early  this  month 
for  authority  to  slap  restrictions  on 
a  great  many  new  crops.  He  already 
has  authority  under  law  to  restrict 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  rice  and 
peanuts.  Corn  has  never  been  under 
control.  Wheat  has  not  been  re¬ 
stricted  for  six  years.  Tobacco  and 
peanuts  have  been  under  controls  all 
along,  and  cotton  is  certain  to  be 
controlled  next  year.  In  addition  to 
the  crops  over  which  he  already  has 
authority,  Brannan  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  him  control  over  corn 
produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn  producing  area,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
grain  sorghums,  flaxseed,  soybeans, 
dry  edible  beans,  and  grass  seeds; 
vegetables,  including  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes;  fruits,  including 
citrus  fruit,  dried  fruit  and  deciduous 
fruits;  tree  nuts,  including  English 
walnuts  and  pecans;  livestock,  in¬ 
cluding  hogs,  cattle  and  lambs;  poul¬ 
try,  including  chickens  and  turkeys; 
whole  milk,  butterfat,  eggs,  hops, 
honey,  honey  bees,  and  gum  naval 
stores. 

Request  for  these  sweeping  powers 
is  interpreted  as  a  fear  that  surpluses 
are  in  store  for  most  categories  of 
farm  commodities. 

***** 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  come  up  with  a  whole 
set  of  predictions  in  regard  to  the 
dairy  situation.  They  say  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  sell  larger  quantities  of  milk 
in  1949  than  in  1948,  but  at  lower 
prices  both  for  whole  milk  and 
butterfat.  As  a  result,  “cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  dairy  products  in 
1949  probably  will  be  a  little  less 
than  four  billion  dollars,  compared 
with  the  record  high  of  4.4  billion 
dollars  in  1948.”  BAE  predicts  that 
production  costs  will  decline,  but  not 
as  much  as  gross  receipts,  and  net 
returns  will  drop.  Lower  retail  prices 
have  encouraged  consumer  buying 
and  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products,  except  butter  and  ice 
cream,  will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

That’s  the  BAE  summation,  but  the 
same  agency  is  looking  pretty  bad  on 
meat  prices.  According  to  their  pre¬ 
dictions  of  only  a  month  ago,  meat 
prices  would  not  rise  seasonally  and 
hogs  would  now  be  selling  below 
support  levels.  To  the  contrary,  meat 
prices  have  gone  up  somewhat  more 
than  seasonally,  including  hogs.  It 
seems  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
predict  public  demand  accurately. 
The  answer  here  is  that  demand 
suddenly  shot  up.  If  demand  ever  got 
back  to  pre-war  levels,  meat  prices 
would  skyrocket  with  current  com¬ 
paratively  short  livestock  popu¬ 
lations. 

The  Brannan  farm  program  seems 
to  weaken  as  time  goes  by.  Senti¬ 
ment  is  now  in  the  process  of  shift¬ 
ing  to  a  year’s  extension  of  90  per 
cent  supports  in  order  to  knock  the 


Aiken  price  supports  off  the  books. 
Chances  for  90  per  cent  are  mucli 
brighter  now  than  they  were  even  a 
month  ago,  but  it  is  still  a  fairly  good 
bet  that  the  Aiken  price  supports 
will  come  in  on  schedule  January  p 
though  mainly  because  there  is  a  di¬ 
vision  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  what 
should  be  done  among  opponents  of 
these  flexible  and  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

A  re-canvas  of  Senate  thinking 
shows  a  number  of  Aiken  supporters 
are  now  uncertain  although,  if  a  vote 
were  held  at  this  date,  any  substitute 
method  of  supporting  farm  prices 
would  be  defeated.  The  House  is,  and 
always  has  been,  all  out  for  90  per 
cent  rigid  supports.  It  would  be 
necessary,  though,  for  such  a  bill  to 
get  through  the  Senate. 

***** 

The  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Before  United  States  participation 
can  become  effective,  the  pact  must 
be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  body.  There  are  still  some 
vocal  critics  of  the  Agreement,  and 
they  still  have  some  rather  logical 
sounding  arguments.  But  those  Sena¬ 
tors  who  favor  ratification  predict 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably. 
Hurting  the  opponents  was  the  fact 
that  no  opposition  witnesses  appeared 
for  the  hearings  this  year,  where 
last  year  they  flocked  to  be  heard. 

The  National  Grange,  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  National  Farmers’ 
Union  all  testified  in  favor. 

***** 

J.  H.  Heckman  of  USDA  believes 
that  European  buying  cooperatives 
could  be  strong  customers  for  the 
products  of  U.  S.  selling  farm  co¬ 
ops,  particularly  for  fruit.  Other  farm 
products  which  might  be  sold  in  that 
way,  he  finds,  are  processed  milks, 
canned  goods,  soybeans,  grain,  honey. 
Heckman  has  been  investigating 
European  market  conditions  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re¬ 
lations. 

***** 

The  National  Potato  Council  points 
out  that  dropping  potato  supports  to 
60  per  cent  of  parity,  a  move  which 
they  favored,  has  resulted  in  an 
acreage  cut  of  seven  per  cent.  The 
Council  says  that  if  this  cut  is  not 
sufficient  to  end  the  potato  support 
problem,  it  will  support  any  neces¬ 
sary  further  measures.HARRY  Lando 


Photographs  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  419) 

9.  Don’t  waste  film  unless  the  light 
is  right;  light  and  shadow  are  the 
foundations  of  a  good  picture. 

10.  Keep  accurate  records.  If  you 
learn  from  your  mistakes,  you  will 
soon  be  taking  good  pictures.  And 
just  so  we  amateurs  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  let  me  tell  you  that  pro¬ 
fessionals  usually  take  several  shots 
when  they  want  to  be  sure  of  a 
picture.  I  am  not  a  professional  but 
when  I  have  something  I  want  to  be 
certain  about,  I  always  take  four 
exposures.  I  know  my  basic  open¬ 
ing  and  speed  for  a  given  condition. 
But  I  work  both  ways  with  the  shutter 
and  with  speed. 

If  you  haven’t  a  farm  photograph 
book,  why  not  start  one?  It’s  a  good 
hobby  and  something  that  grows 
richer  with  meaning  over  the  years. 


Pictures  Taken  Now  Will  Be  As  Interesting  In  1998  As  This  Is  Today. 
Here  a  yoke  of  oxen  hauls  one  of  those  early  “horseless  buggies ”  out  of  a 

dirt  road  ditch. 
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SNAP  SHOTS  tlA 

finished  in  AithrS. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 


[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  how  you  can 

(top! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
aiay  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
she  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water:  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  prayed  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


DDT  Good  for  Potatoes 

Recent  experimental  work  on 
potato  insect  control  in  New  York 
and  adjacent  States  does  not  point 
to  any  major  changes  in  the  use  of 
DDT  on  potatoes  for  the  forthcoming 
season.  A  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  of  DDT,  used  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  or  similar  fungicide,  is  an 
excellent  spray.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  spray  prepared  by  adding  one 
quart  of  a  25  per  cent  DDT  emulsion 
to  100  gallons.  Many  growers  find 
that  the  emulsion  spray  gives  a  some¬ 
what  better  kill  of  aphids  than  does 
the  wettable  powder.  Growers,  who 
prefer  dusting  to  spraying,  use  a 
powder  that  contains  three  per  cent 
of  DDT  and  a  copper  compound  or  a 
copper  substitute  that  they  feel  pre¬ 
vents  blight.  Sometimes  a  heavy 
aphid  infestation  needs  a  five  per  cent 
DDT  dust  rather  than  the  three  per 
cent  strength. 

Questionable  in  the  minds  of  most 
potato  growers  is  the  number  of  DDT 
treatments  necessary  during  the 
growing  season.  In  general  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  and  not  wasteful  to  include 
DDT  in  each  application  but,  when 
insects  do  not  seem  to  be  present  on 
the  foliage  at  a  time  for  a  treatment, 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  DDT  by  one- 
half  in  that  treatment.  This  would  be 
desirable  especially  after  the  vines 
have  become  fully  grown.  Where 
potatoes  are  sprayed  or  dusted  six 
to  10  times  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  to  prevent  blight,  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  include  DDT  in  four  to  six 
of  the  treatments. 

When  a  grower  stops  using  DDT 
in  August,  he  is  likely  to  have  an 
aphid  infestation  develop  to  injuri¬ 
ous  proportions.  A  most  effective 
insecticide  is  parathion.  A  mixture  of 
one-half  pound  of  a  15  per  cent  wet¬ 
table  powder  of  parathion  to  100 
gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux  will 
give  an  excellent  clean-up  of  the 
aphids  if  120  gallons  of  spray  are 
used  per  acre.  A  one-half  per  cent 
dust  of  parathion  used  at  the  rate 
of  35  pounds  per  acre  is  also  highly 
effective.  Not  a  few  seed  potato 
growers  are  planning  to  use  para¬ 
thion  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  vines 
entirely  free  of  aphids  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  or  lessen  the  spread  of  virus 
diseases  like  leafroll.  When  parathion 
is  used  as  a  spray  or  dust  on  potatoes, 
the  DDT  should  be  omitted  because 


TRACTORS  IN  ONE* 


*By  merely  changing  the  front  end  (a  matter  of  minutes 
and  a  few  bolts)  the  Cockshutt  "30”  can  be  either  a 
Row  Crop  or  "Standard”  model. 


THE  COCKSHUTT  "30” 


FEATURING  “LIVE"  POWER  TAKE-OFF  AND  CREEPER  GEAR 

The  “Live”  Power  Take-Off  transmits  power  direct  from  engine  to  imple¬ 
ment  independent  of  the  tractor  drive.  With  its  separate  clutch  the  “Live” 
Power  Take-Off  provides  constant,  controlled  power  for  the  driven  imple¬ 
ment  so  that  the  tractor  can  be  started  or  stopped  with  the  driven  implement 
operating  at  full  speed.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  set  of  auxiliary 
gears  known  as  the  “Creeper  Gear”,  provides  the  same  continuous  power 
for  the  driven  implement  as  if  it  were  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  motor. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  Cockshutt  “30”  Tractor. 


—  —  —  MAIL  THE  COUPON - — _ 

THE  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  “Please  tell  me  more  about 

1005C  Noyes  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  the  Cockshutt  “30”  Tractor” 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


Oer  line  c«©  eludes:  POTATO  MACHINERY  .  HARRCVS  •  CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  . 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  FERTIU" ER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  PtOWS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
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lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-dear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
information. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


OR  NO  COSTt— Try  Or.  Barron's 
GENUINE  Foot  Cushions  for 
Quick  foot  rotloft  They  take  pain¬ 
ful  pressure  off  callouses,  corns, 
sore  heels,  achlnfc  arches  —  absorb 
foot  shocks,  help  support  weak 
archeV  Light,  ventilated,  spongy. 
LIKE  WALK  I*  a  ON  A  PILLOW)  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Relieve* 
tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes.“Sen<* 
for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  post- 
*nd  If  man  or  woman.  30-DA V 
ftrthn  i  L  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief) 

Ortho,  Inc.,  2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5FA,  N.  Y.  C.  25 


Snow-White  House  Paint 

Outside,  snow-white  titanium  lead  and 
oil.  Money-back  guarantee  not  to  peel, 
rub  or  wash  off.  $2.25  gal.  in  5-gal.  cans. 
Sample  can  —  50c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
648  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Tr!1,.i?lz®8  tTom  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
hJIiS  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
‘om  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Yean. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
tanvaa  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices, 
nn  . __BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
li0 -ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

fvnl  Jhre«  International  Boilers,  Scotch  Marine 
rn»iB'*20.?  125  lb-  Steam  Pressure  ASME  code, 

h7b!N'  0ne  Kewanee  Firebox  Boiler,  “500"  Series, 
■  mTP***  Heavy  Duty,  Riveted,  for  hand-fired  coal. 
onw steam  pressure  ASME  code.  R.  GELB  & 
N55>  INC.,  STATE  HWY  29,  UNION,  N.  J. 

„  F  E  c  T  R  I  C  DRILLS  - 

llO.lVfP’v,*4^.*.22-501  1/2 "  *26-  New-  C.O.D.  AC-DC. 
0  120  v-  WALTER’S,  210  S.  Ilth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


parathion  likewise  kills  other  potato 
foliage  insects. 

Some  potato  growers  who  have 
followed  potatoes  with  potatoes  on 
the  same  soil  for  10  or  more  years, 
are  wondering  about  the  effect  of  an 
accumulated  quantity  of  DDT  on  the 
soil.  They  fear  a  toxic  effect  upon 
plant  life  grown  in  soil  which  may 
have  as  much  as  50  pounds  of  pure 
DDT  per  acre  accumulated  from 
sprays  made  year  after  year.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  DDT  does  not 
lose  its  strength  in  the  soil  over  a 
period  of  at  least  four  years.  There 
is  evidence  also  that  50  pounds  of 
technical  DDT  applied  at  one  time 
to  an  acre  of  soil  affects  rather  seri¬ 
ously  some  kinds  of  plants  grown  in 
it.  However,  the  real  danger  of  such 
a  build-up  of  DDT  is  remote,  be¬ 
cause  growers  will  likely  be  chang¬ 
ing  to  some  other  insecticide  just  as 
effective  as  DDT  for  other  reasons  in 
ample  time  to  prevent  a  serious  ac¬ 
cumulation.  Water  runoff  would  also 
help  to  prevent  such  build-ups. 

R.  W.  Leiby 


Another  Old  Farm  Society 

In  your  “Brevities”  of  May  7  you 
mention  The  Princeton  Agricultural 
Ass’n.  as  being  established  in  1897. 
This  makes  it  52  years  old. 

I  am  a  life  member  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  of  Topsfield, 
Essex  County,  Mass.  This  Society  was 
organized  June  12.  1818,  and  has 
been  in  operation  ever  since.  This 
would  make  it  131  years  old,  and  79 
years  older  than  The  Princeton  Ass’n. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  is  the 
oldest  in  existence  today.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  any  reader  knows  of 
one  that  has  a  greater  age.  w.  t.  b. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

(Ed.  —  The  date  given  in  the 
Brevity  was,  as  you  state,  1897.  This 
was  a  typographical  error;  the  date 
should  have  been  1867. 

However,  this  still  leaves  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  of  Topsfield  the 
senior  by  49  years.) 


END  HAY,  GRAIN  LOSSES! 

J _ I _ _ 


Security  Compound  Applied  to  Hay,  Grain 

•  Ends  Spontaneous  Combustion 

•  Prevents  Mildew  and  Mold 

•  Increases  Flavor 

•  Keeps  Feed  Sweet  and  Savory 

•  Prevents  Fermentation 

•  Extends  Baling  Time  —  Make  Extra  Profits 

•  Permits  Storage  of  Tough  Hay,  Saves  Leaves, 
Stems 

You  add  these  extra  values  to  each  ton  of  baled, 
staked,  loose  or  chopped  hay  at  a  cost  of  only  75c 
per  ton:  only  5  pounds  of  SECURITY  COMPOUND 
treats  each  ton.  .  .Apply  by  hand  or  with  the 
CAMPBELL  DISPENSER  which  attaches  to  any 
baler,  chopper,  blower  or  grain  elevator. 
CBCC  Write  for  details  of  SECURITY  COM- 
rncc  POUND  and  DISPENSERS:  Endorsed 
by  insurance  companies  and  used  by  progressive 
farmers  all  over  America.  Write  Today! 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  84,  Illinois 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  factory, 
proof,  oompiete  with 
forcements.  8  ounce.  6e 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
$  2.88  $  3.84 
4.32  5.76 

6.48  8.64 

8.64  11.52 

10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 
Money-back 


6x  8 
8x  9 
9x12 
9x16 
10x18 


Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 
ounce, 

8  Oz. 

$16.12 
18.00 


Foot.  12 
Si2e 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 


guarantee.  C.  O. 


8e  Foot. 
12  Oz. 
$20.16 
24.00 
23.04  30.72 

24.00  32.00 

36.00  48.00 

9x12,  $4.32 

D.  orders 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  §  S  BEp. 

351  W  t  WAY  N.Y.C.  COrtlanct  “-4604 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Balers — Brand  new  or  used,  automatic  wire.  John 
Deere.  Minneapolis-Moline,  Case,  also  50T  or  45T 
McCormick,  New  Holland,  below  cost.  Immediate  del¬ 
ivery.  also  Combines,  Rakes,  Mowers  etc.  GARDINER, 
10  Acres  Machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone:  5-4375 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

.  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


Take  BELSAW  Portable Sawmuinght  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards  —  do  “custom  sawing 
neig 
»al 

,  'Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 

_ lent  results.  $62.60  down.  Sen 

f  FREE  BOOK,  “How  To  Make  1 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
829T  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Bend  postal 
i  Lumber." 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  Including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  II6W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


SENSATIONAL  VALUE! 


TOP  QUALITY  Jr  '  Vfc 


$r  95 
ONLY*JPa" 


THIS  IS  THE  FAMOUS  “ZEBRA  SHOE'Til 

#  Extra  long-wearing  zebra  cord-on-end  sole,  t 
r  Top  grain  elk-leather  uppers.  Steel  instep  for  \ 

#  greater  strength.  Comfortable,  seamless  back  - 


- :  price 

r  only  because  large  manufacturer  is 
0  overstocked 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


I 


—ORDER  TODAY 

Real  leather  Shoe  Co. 


DIRECT"-  i 


1010  Mill  Sheef. 

.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Money  Order 
Check 

C.  O.  D.  (351  more) 


0  Send  me . .  pairs  of  shoos  at  $5.95-  This 

0  includes  mailings  costs. 

0  My  size  is  ...  .  Send  free  literature  Q 


Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. . 
Town _ 


State_ 


1 

I 

I 
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MARIETTA 
BRINGS  YOU 
"  AN  EVEN 


marietta 


•  You  have  no  worries  over  silage-freezing 
when  you  own  a  Marietta  Air-Cell  Silo.  Now 
constructed  with  the  revolutionary,  extra¬ 
strong  Air-Cell  Slave,  developed  by  Marietta 
ofler  13  year's  of  patient  research,  it  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  all  silage-freezing. 

•  Its  the  greatest  single  advance 
made  in  the  silo  field. 


•  Write  to  nearest  office  today.  Ask 
about  our  easy  financing  terms) 

Western  New  York  Representative 

WILLIAM  i.  CARROLL 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 


Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.  Box  1575 

Baltimore  21,  Md.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Fits  under  your  own  platform, 
grain  or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out 
ail  about  Anthony  Farm  hoists  from  any  truck 
dealer  .  .  .  find  out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is 
to  make  a  dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  "Lo-Dumper”  Farm  Holsts 
save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  .  .  . 
IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading 
height.  Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands 
in  use.  Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Bowne  &  Bowne,  Conn.  Truck  St  Trailer  Sv. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Maday  Body  St  Eq.  Co.,  Springfield  Conn.  Body  Co., 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hu  left  Truck  Eq.  Co., 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Oatman  Tractor  Co.,  Ino., 
Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &  Sons,  Ine., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


STREATOR,  ILL. 


Rustic  beauty  is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  In  2 
types.  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo¬ 
nial  Picket  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing. 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Pastoral  Parson 


Ever  since  the  Summer  before  last, 
there  has  been  discussion  of  the  need 
for  better  kitchen  equipment  in  the 
chapel  basement.  The  cost  of  any  real 
improvement  served  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  project.  Since  the  cost  of  the  full 
project  was  so  great  and  all  the 
short-cuts  suggested  seemed  so  in¬ 
adequate,  the  matter  seemed  settled. 
But,  it  only  seemed  so,  for  the  ladies 
had  their  minds  set  on  the  idea.  The 
men,  of  course,  were  not  too  certain 
of  what  it  was  all  about,  for  they  did 
not  use  the  kitchen  of  any  account. 

The  Parson  had  an  idea  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  men  work  to¬ 
gether  in  preparing  a  supper.  That  he 
finally  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
that  purpose,  seems  now  to  have  been 
due,  in  part  at  least  to  the  conniv¬ 
ance  of  some  of  the  ladies.  Their 
idea,  apparently,  was  that  the  men 
would  soon  find  out  whether  or  not 
a  new  kitchen  was  needed. 

They  found  out!  What  a  chore  to 
get  the  large  kettles  of  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  to  come  to  a  boil!  People 
were  coming  for  their  supper  and 
just  one  kettleful  ready;  food  was 
divided  into  smaller  lots  and.  so 
hurried  through  the  cooking  process. 
Needless  to  say  that  there  is  now  a 
10 -burner  restaurant  type  gas  stove 
where  two  coal  burning  stoves  and 
two  household  gas  ranges  stood  be¬ 
fore. 

The  Parson  took  his  turn  at  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  at  the  men’s  dinner,  but  he 
stayed  away  from  the  job  long 
enough  to  give  others  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  it  was  like.  A  dish 
pan  is  a  fine  thing  for  washing  dishes 
for  an  ordinary  family  sized  group. 
It  is  a  complete  nuisance  when  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  dishes  used 
for  a  group  of  150. 

So  now,  in  place  of  the  old  house¬ 
hold  sink,  there  is  a  beautiful  double 
sink  of  stainless  steel,  each  com¬ 
partment  about  20  inches  or  more 
square  and  10  inches  deep,  and  large 
drain  boards  with  high  rims  on  the 
sides.  The  entire  sink  is  about  84 
inches  in  length. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  wash  dishes 
for  a  large  gathering  and  found  it 
impossible  to  get  enough  hot  water? 
Have  you  ever  impressed  one  of  the 
bystanders  into  service  as  a  water 
carrier  to  fill  a  40 -quart  can  of  water 
from  the  outside  well?  That  will  not 
be  necessary  here  any  more,  for  a 


Looking  at  Old  Bullhead 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  uncle  of 
the  writer,  Carlos  Hutchins  of  North 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  was  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  One  of  his  wishes  was 
to  be  able  to  “die  with  his  boots  on.” 
His  wife  used  to  say,  more  or  less 
seriously,  that  it  was  her  one  great 
wish  to  be  able  to  die  “looking  at 
Old  Bullhead.” 

Old  Bui]  head  is  a  long  wooded 
range  of  mountains  lying  some  10 
miles  south  of  Indian  Lake  Village 
in  the  Adirondacks,  well  covered 
with  dense  softwood  timber.  It  lies 
like  a  great  camel  at  rest  and  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  range  rises 
in  special  majesty  well  towards  the 
heavens. 

I  was  a  youngster  when  I  first 
heard  about  this  wish  for  a  final 
look  at  Old  Bullhead,  and  it  was  my 
silent  hope  to  die  anywhere  at  all 
except  looking  at  Old  Bullhead.  My 
aunt  did  not  realize  her  hope.  Uncle 
Carlos,  however,  did.  He  fell  not  far 
from  Old  Bullhead  with  his  faithful 
Savage  rifle  pointed  directly  at  an 
Adirondack  buck  and  with  November 
snows  on  the  ground. 

In  one  sense,  the  passing  of  Carlos 
Hutchins  could  be  called  the  end  of 
a  generation  of  men  and  women.  It 
came  at  the  time  when  the  big 
lumbering  operations  were  drawing 
to  a  close;  when  logs  were  cut  and 
cut  and  cut  with  no  thought  of  re¬ 
placement  or  the  growing  of  the  next 
crop.  His  passing  marked  the  end  of 
the  easy  going  day-to-day  life  and 
the  ringing-in  of  a  new  era. 

Taking  the  strictly  personal  view 
of  those  hopes  of  a  vigorous  gener¬ 
ation  now  silent,  I  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  passing  of  the  years  and  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  my  own  change  in  view¬ 
point.  Once  I  thought  of  Old  Bullhead 
as  a  place  near  which  I  spent  my 


deep  pit  was  dug  around  the  outside 
well.  Lined  with  cinder  block,  that 
pit  serves  to  house  a  deep  well  pump 
and  large  water  storage  tank. 

Inside  the  kitchen  is  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater.  Because  there 
will  be  periods  of  cold  weather  when 
the  system  is  not  in  use,  it  has  been 
so  arranged  that  all  pipes  and  con¬ 
tainers  can  be  drained  by  the  turn 
of  a  few  valves. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  photographer  for  a  city  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Parson  today  to  ask 
whether  he  might  take  a  picture  of 
this  country  church  kitchen.  But  the 
Parson  had  to  tell  him  that  it  would 
be  best  to  wait  a  few  weeks.  There 
are  storage  cabinets  still  to  be  built, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
table  tops  for  the  kitchen  work.  Last 
of  all  will  come  the  installation  of 
new  lights  and  the  repainting  of  the 
walls.  Volunteer  hands  will  be  even 
more  available  from  now  on,  for  to¬ 
night  the  first  dinner  will  be  served 
from  the  new  kitchen. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Whitewash  for  Fences 

How  can  I  mix  a  whitewash  for 
fences  that  will  stay  on,  so  that  rain 
will  not  wash  it  off  so  easily.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  highways  have  a  good 
mixture  which  they  use  on  their  posts 
and  fences.  Could  you  let  me  know 
what  they  use?  h.  h. 

A  whitewash  which  has  proven 
durable  and  has  been  used  by  some 
highway  departments  for  several 
years  is  made  by  the  following 
formula:  salt,  12  pounds;  powdered 
alum,  six  ounces;  molasses,  one  quart; 
lime  paste,  eight  gallons. 

Either  quicklime  or  hydrated  lime 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lime  paste.  For  best  results  the 
manufacturer’s  directions  should  be 
followed  in  making  this  paste  either 
by  slaking  quicklime  or  by  soaking 
hydrated  lime.  Approximately  eight 
gallons  of  stiff  lime  paste  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  slaking  25  pounds  of 
quicklime  with  10  gallons  of  water, 
or  by  soaking  50  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  in  six  gallons  of  water. 

Dissolve  the  salt  and  alum  in  four 
gallons  of  hot  water,  then  add  the 
molasses.  Add  the  clear  solution  to 
the  lime  paste,  stirring  vigorously, 
and  then  thin  to  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  This  formula  produces  a 
whitewash  that  has  a  yellow  tinge 
when  first  applied.  However,  that 
color  disappears  within  a  few  days, 
and  a  very  white  and  durable  coat¬ 
ing  results. 


boyhood.  During  the  past  12  years  I 
have  moved  about  casually,  habitu¬ 
ally  like  most  men  in  their  prime. 
Now  I  am  home  and  I  say  —  “Old 
Bullhead,  there  she  stands.  Maybe 
we  want  to  die  looking  at  her,  may¬ 
be  we  do  not.  Right  now  that  is  of 
little  importance.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  Let’s  not  run  from  her;  let’s 
work  where  we  are  and  while  we  are 
here.” 

There  are  problems  regarding  the 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  which 
seem  likely  to  concern  the  people  of 
the  whole  State  of  New  York  for 
some  time  to  come.  One  of  them 
arises  directly  from  the  question  as 
to  how  the  Adirondack  Preserve  can 
best  serve  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  It  appears  to  be  a  controversial 
question  and  bitter  words  are  passing 
now,  even  before  the  problem 
reaches  the  issue  stage.  Another 
question  is  presented  by  the  proposal 
that  large  portions  of  the  preserve  be 
denuded  to  provide  water  storage 
space.  I  have  little  if  any  good  infor¬ 
mation  on  either  of  the  propositions 
mentioned.  They  are  interesting, 
however,  and  it  is  my  hope  to  make 
contact  with  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
and  friends  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide 
in  my  own  mind  what  is  best  for  all 
of  us.  It  is  my  view  that  more  inter¬ 
est  by  more  people  will  pay  off  big 
dividends  and  bring  to  the  halls  of 
our  legislative  bodies  men  of  con¬ 
tinuing  higher  caliber  who  will  for¬ 
get  their  offices  as  primarily  a  source 
of  private  gain  and  regard  themselves 
as  servants  of  the  people  —  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

As  I  take  up  my  pen  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you  whenever  you  have  an  idea  on 
timberland  utilization,  on  good 
Adirondack  Preserve  practice  and  on 
forests  in  general  as  they  contribute 
to  better  living  for  the  people  of 
the  State.  v.  b.  h. 

Hamilton  County,  N.  Y. 


June  18,  1949 


BOLENS  £USKI 


The  hours  you  spend  on  lawn  and  garden  care 
will  be  pleasant  ones  when  you  depend  on 
the  BOLENS  HUSKI  Handi-Ho  to  do  your  work. 
And  the  results  will  be  even  more  pleasing  to 
you.  Handi-Ho  is  an  easily  steered,  precision- 
engineered  single-wheel  garden  tractor  that 
works  for  you  summer  and  winter.  It  mows 
your  lawn,  does  your  gardening  and  clears 
snow  ofF  your  walks  and  drives  In  winter. 
See  your  Bolens  dealer  or  write  direct  for 
complete  information. 


BOLENS  HUSKI  TRACTORS-the  Complete  line 
From  I  h.p.  to  5  h.p.—  l  wheel, 
2  wheel  and  3  wheel  models. 


—  ■ 

tWi  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

—  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 
Belter  performance,  belter  price. ..your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259-6  Park  Street  •  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


FveTything  You  Expect 
in  PAINT^^^ 


Won’t  peel,  rub 
or  wash  off. 
Won’t  turn 
yellow. 


WATT'S 

I^^eluxe 

&WTS 

**Owv 


In  5-gal.  Cans 
Freight  Prepaid 


WATTSde  LuxeOUTSIDE  Snow-White  Paint 
of  proven  quality  unusually  low  price.  Formula 
contains  lead,  zinc,  titanium  pigments,  oils; 
dryers,  mineral  spirits  and  a  MILDEW  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE.  Sold  only  on  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE.  Won’t  peel,  rub  off,  wash  off 
or  turn  yellow.  Watts  Outside  White  flows  on 
eatin-smooth,  covers  well,  brushes  freely.  Covers 
wood,  plaster,  brick,  concrete  or  cinder  block. 

Try  sample-—  50c,  post  paid. 
If  y  our  d  eal  er  cannot  supply  yon 
order  direct  from  nearest  office. 


WATTS  PAINT  CO. 

16  Woodland  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  O. 
18Gansevoort  St.New  York,  N.  Y. 
1430  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 
300/  Kirkman  St.  LakeCharles,  La. 


1 00  pfcEm  FENCE  nu*149s 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

Pasco  "No-Drift"  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
picket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl14"x4  ft. 
Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 


shading! 


50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
Dept.  R-57,  Brooklyn.  New  York 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary  1 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED  J 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS— NO  DIGGING 


Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  Is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Large  15-lb.  ean  Camp  Cleaner . *5-49 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order, _ 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560 -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


,  No 

3  MODELS— $99  up  other 

Greatest  ofler  ever  made  by  Like  It! 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


WRITERS 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories* 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  "Your  Road  To  Writing  Sneoets. 

DANIEL  8.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NB,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  Now  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Slop  Feeding  Hogs 

I  am  trying  to  raise  pigs  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Last  Fall  I  bought  quite 
a  few  cull  potatoes.  I  also  have  access 
to  almost  all  the  stale  bread  I  can 
use  which  costs  me  nothing.  Also,  I 
am  able  to  get  sour  milk  pretty 
reasonably.  To  go  with  this  I’ve  been 
buying  a  supplement  consisting  of  50 
pounds  tankage,  25  pounds  alfalfa 
meal,  25  pounds  linseed  oil  meal, 
mixed  together.  I  have  an  old  cider 
barrel  in  which  I  put  20  pounds  of 
stale  bread  and  20  pounds  of  boiled, 
cut-up  potatoes;  to  this  I  add  a  full 
can  of  sour  milk  and  an  equal  amount 
of  water;  before  pouring  in  the  milk, 
I  thoroughly  mix  into  it  four  pounds 
of  the  protein  supplement.  Lately  I 
have  also  added  five  pounds  of  a 
boughten  hog  feed. 

Is  this  a  good  mixture?  How  much 
of  it  should  I  feed?  If  I  run  short  on 
milk,  is  it  better  to  add  more  water, 
assuming  that  a  smaller  amount  of 
milk  over  a  longer  time  is  better 
than  a  greater  amount  for  a  shorter 
period?  How  about  no  milk  at  all?  I 
also  have  about  50  bushels  of  ear 
corn  that  I  want  to  use  to  fatten 
them,  but  so  far  they  have  had  only 
a  few  ears  of  this,  now  and  then. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  o.  J.  c. 

The  mixture  being  fed  at  present 
is  very  good.  However,  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  slop  feed  hogs.  Slop  feed¬ 
ing  requires  more  labor;  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job  to  perform,  and  it  does  not 
increase  the  rate  of  gain.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  give  the  pigs  what  they 
will  clean  up  readily  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Continue  feeding  the 
potatoes  and  bread  mixed  with  the 
protein  supplement,  but  discontinue 
mixing  it  with  the  sour  milk  and 
water.  In  place  of  the  bought  hog 
feed,  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  add  a  similar  amount  of  the  ear 
corn  on  hand.  As  for  water,  it  would 
be  best  to  provide  water  for  the  pigs 
so  that  they  could  help  themselves  as 
desired,  at  all  times.  In  addition, 
they  should  also  have  access  to  salt, 
and  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture. 

It  would  be  better  to  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  milk  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  rather  than  to  feed 
a  larger  amount  for  a  shorter  time. 
While  sour  milk  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  grain  for  feeding  hogs, 
it  is  not  essential  that  it  be  used  un¬ 
less  it  is  available  on  the  farm,  or 
can  be  bought  at  a  cheap  price. 
Skimmilk  is  more  valuable  as  a 
feed  when  used  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  pint  of  skimmilk 
with  each  pound  of  grain  feed.  When 
fed  in  these  amounts,  it  is  worth,  at 
present  prices  in  comparative  feed 
value,  about  60  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to 
provide  the  fattening  hogs  with  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  a  slatted  rack, 
removing  the*  uneaten,  stemmy  part 
each  day.  This  part  removed  can  then 
be  fed  either  to  dry  cows  or  heifers. 


Wheat  Bran  in  Dairy  Feed 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
bran,  and  its  place  in  dairy  feeds. 

Butler  County,  Pa.  e.  m.  s. 

Wheat  bran  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  valuable  feeds  for  dairy 
animals.  Cattle  like  it  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  comparatively  high  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  animals;  also  a  normal  laxative 
effect  provided  it  is  fed  in  proper 
amounts  and  ratios  to  other  feeds. 
As  an  illustration,  if  the  concentrate 
feed  mixture  needs  bulk,  then  wheat 
bran  can  and  should  be  used  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  oats  are  being  used 
to  the  extent  of  about  500  pounds  in 
each  ton  of  mixed  feed,  then  10  per 
cent  of  wheat  bran  is  sufficient.  In 
most  home  mixed  dairy  feeds  for 
cows  in  milk,  it  is  best  to  combine 
both  oats  and  wheat  bran  in  the 
feed  mixture.  A  suitable  mixture  to 
use  with  either  good  quality  legume, 
or  mixed  hay  containing  some 
legumes,  is  one  consisting  of  ground 
corn  500  pounds,  ground  barley  450 
pounds,  ground  oats  500  pounds, 
wheat  bran  200  pounds,  soybean  oil 
meal  200  pounds,  linseed  oil  meal  130 
pounds,  and  iodized  stock  salt  20 
pounds. 

On  a  nutrient  basis,  as  compared 
with  oats,  the  average  values  of 
these  feeds  is  as  follows:  Wheat  bran, 
between  13  and  14  per  cent  digestible 
protein;  oats,  between  nine  and  10 
per  cent  digestible  protein;  wheat 
bran,  between  67  and  68  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients;  oats,  a 
little  over  70  per  cent  total  digestible 
nutrients. 


Feeding  a  Baby  Lamb 

I  have  a  little  baby  lamb  four 
weeks  old  and  am  now  feeding  her 
on  cow’s  milk.  What  should  I  feed 
her  from  now  on?  m.  b. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  lamb  on  cow’s  milk  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  but  you  need  not  feed  it 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  addition,  from  the  time  a  lamb  is 
two  weeks  old,  it  should  be  allowed 
access  to  suitable  grain  mixture  in 
sufficient  quantity  so  that  it  will  be 
eaten  up  during  the  day.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  allow  access  to  best 
quality  mixed  hay.  A  good  grain 
mixture  to  use  for  nursing  lambs  is 
one  consisting  of  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  two  parts  whole  or  coarse 
ground  oats,  one  part  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  of  either  soybean  oil  meal 
or  linseed  meal.  Then,  when 
pasture  becomes  available,  the  hay 
can  be  discontinued.  After  about  60 
days  of  feeding  on  the  mixture  men¬ 
tioned,  they  can  be  gradually 
changed  to  shelled  corn  and,  if  on 
good  pasture,  they  will  not  need  any 
high  protein  supplemental  feed.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  coarse  salt  should  be  allowed 
at  all  times. 


At  the  third  annual  Wayne  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Sale  recently  held 
at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  the  top  selling  animal  was  May  Rich  Monie  at  $900,  bred 
and  consigned  by  Richard  P.  Outhouse,  Canandaigua.  She  was  bought  by 
A.  S.  Blanchard,  Ontario,  and  is  being  held  by  the  May  Rich  Guernsey  Farm 
herdsman,  Tom  Parker.  This  sale  averaged  $413. 


SAVE  VALUABLE  LABOR 


Reclaim  idle  brash 
land  with  <t 


R  DISKER 


Chews  up  old  sod  with  the  speed  of 
a  harrow.  Makes  deep  or  shallow 
cuts  as  desired  — ■  disk  penetration 
controlled  by  rear  mounted  weight 
carriers.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 


ORKIL,  INC.,  DEPT.  224,  BOX  208,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


a®®iM 

IN  FEED 

helps  insure  healthy  livestock 

Iodine  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  animals. 
When  used  in  formula  feeds, 
mineral  mixtures  and  salt  blocks. 
Iodine  helps  prevent: 

•  Goiter. 

•  Interference  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes. 

•  Birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  with  poor  life 
expectancy. 

•  Birth  of  hairless  or  almost 
hairless  offspring. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  be  sure  the  feed 
products  you  buy  contain  Iodine. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The  Place 
of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm 
Ani77ials.” 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  Ml. 


Here’s  the  NEW 

MUL-T-VAP0R 
COW  BOMB 

;With  Methoxychlor 

USD  A  Approved  for  dairy  use. 
Controls  flies  and  lice! 

Two  weeks  protection  against  flies  in  one 
30-second  application.  Self-propelling — Easy 
to  use.  One  bomb  treats  100  cows. 


Non-Flammable  Contents 

Shipped  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

Only  $8.50  per  bomb  plus  $3.50  returnable 
shell  deposit.  Mail  check  or  M.O. — C.O.D. 
Department  2 


EDCO  C0RP.,  ELKT0N,  MD. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


There  Is  no  other  like  it! 

The  digger  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  Quick  hitch  to  any 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Fast¬ 
est  power  auger  return.  Heavy  hi- 
speed  two  flight  auger.  Safety 
clutch  prevents  damage,  elimi¬ 
nates  shear  pins.  Strictly  one-man 
machine.  Trench  digging  attachment. 
Write  for  digger  facts,  new  low  prices. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 5-977  Elm  St..  Ottawa,  Ku. 


Patents 

Pending 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


•  • 


•  • 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOO  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor. 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
eows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help; 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-ib.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


THE 

UNIVERSAL 


SMtVOZ£R 


DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW. 
Fits  9  out  of  TO  Makes  or  Models 


#  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SNO- 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER — 
specially  designed  for  tractors  — does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  5,  6  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Sno-Dozer  fits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 
. . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 

I.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  34th  ST.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.Y. 


■  J.  S,  Woodhouse  Company 
I  34  34th  St.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZER  literature  j 
I  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

J  Name - — .  a 

I  Address  — - — - - - - — •  | 

I  Type  of  Tractor - - -  I 

L - J 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon»— 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  our  goon 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nrw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Iron  Curtain  is  Un-American 

Please  cancel  my  subscription  to  your  paper 
and  refund  any  money  that  is  coming  to  me. 

Since  reading  your  favorable  comments  on  the 
activities  of  the  Kiantone  School  Committee,  I 
expect  to  see  you  come  out  one  of  these  days 
complimenting  some  group  on  promoting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  one  horse  shay. 

It  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
person  how  the  editor  of  a  progressive  journal 
like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  could  condone  the 
•actions  of  such  an  organization.  mrs.  f.  l. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


May  I  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the 
Kiantone  School  Committee.  We  are  all  glad  to 
think  that  some  paper  has  the  same  feelings  as 
we  do  on  this  school  question  and  still  thinks 
this  is  a  free  country  and  that  people  should  have 
a  right  to  vote  for  what  they  want  in  the  proper 
way  and  not  be  pushed  around.  Your  items  are 
very  good  and  please  keep  them  up.  I  enclose  my 
$1.00  for  a  three-year  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  mrs.  l.  j. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

UNLESS  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  Mrs. 

F.  L.  has  missed  the  entire  point  in  our 
support  of  the  Kiantone  School  Committee. 
This  group  of  rural  people  is  not  fighting 
against  school  centralization  as  such.  What 
they  object  to  is  the  undemocratic  manner  in 
which  centralization  has  been  foisted,  and  is 
still  being  foisted,  on  people  who  either  do  not 
favor  it  or  who  do  not  believe  it  is  presently 
suited  to  their  particular  community.  When 
any  man  or  woman,  or  group,  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  they  honestly 
and  sincerely  believe  to  be  their  rights  and 
privileges,  they  are,  right  or  wrong,  entitled 
to  a  fair  hearing  and  they  will  always  have 
our  full  support  to  that  end. 

The  Kiantone  School  Committee  challenges 
the  justice  and  fair  play  in  some  of  the  school 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  and  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration.  Since  we  have  not  fallen  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  a  government 
bureaucracy,  at  least  not  quite  yet,  the  work 
of  these  people  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  others  who  may  perhaps  think  as 
they  do  and  desire  to  join  forces  with  them. 

Apparently  Mrs.  F.  L.  does  not,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  an  iron  curtain  should  be  rung 
down  on  the  Kiantone  School  Committee. 
They,  as  the  employers,  are  entitled  to  their 
“day  in  court”  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
their  public  servants  in  the  State  Education 
Department. 

As  for  Mrs.  F.  L.’s  point  in  progress,  the 
“one  horse  shay”  days  contributed  their  full 
share  and,  to  a  large  degree,  made  possible  our 
rapid  development  as  a  great  nation.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  legacies  bequeathed  by  that 
early  era  was  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  while  much  of  the  so- 
called  progress  and  liberalism  of  the  present 
day  are  actually  attempts  to  infringe  on  the 
personal  rights  and  liberties  that  are  guaran¬ 
teed  under  our  Constitution.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  State  Education  Law,  and  many 
of  the  maneuvers  of  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  are  typical  examples  of  this  tenden¬ 
cy  to  push  aside  the  individual  and  exalt  the 
state. 

We  regret  our  loss  of  Mrs.  F.  L.  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  hope  that  it  will  be  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  Perhaps,  after  thinking  a  while  about 
what  we  have  written  here,  Mrs.  F.  L.  will 
appreciate  that  our  main  interest  is  in  the  pre- 
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serving  and  strengthening  of  the  democratic 
method,  as  it  applies  to  school  issues  and  to  all 
other  local  problems  as  well.  Meanwhile  we 
welcome  Mrs.  L.  J.  in  her  place. 

Livestock  and  Meat  Prices 

URING  the  first  week  of  this  month  there 
was  an  average  advance  of  10  to-  15  per 
cent  in  retail  meat  prices  and,  as  we  go  to 
press,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  weakening  in 
the  price  structure. 

This  unexpected  increase  in  retail  prices  is 
not  justified  by  any  corresponding  increase 
in  livestock  prices.  During  the  early  part  of 
June  last  year,  top  hogs  were  quoted  at  $25 
per  hundredweight,  as  compared  to  around 
$22  at  the  same  time  this  year;  top  steers  a 
year  ago  averaged  $36,  and  are  $8.00  less  to¬ 
day;  last  June  choice  Spring  lambs  were 
quoted  at  $31  per  hundred,  with  this  year’s 
price  the  same.  At  the  present  writing  the 
price  of  prime  Spring  lamb  chops  is  as  high 
as  $1.40  a  pound,  compared  to  $1.15  last  year, 
with  the  retail  price  of  other  meats  about  the 
same  as  those  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

The  greatest  price  spread  is  in  the  bologna 
classes.  Consumers  are  paying  55  cents  a 
pound  for  bologna  and  frankfurters,  meats 
that  come  largely  from  cutter  cows  and 
sausage  bulls.  Today’s  top  price  for  bulls  is 
$23,  and  $17  for  cutter  cows,  about  $2.00  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  strong  demand  for 
bologna  and  frankfurters  has  had  a  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  livestock  market  because  the 
normal  retail  price  of  these  meats  is  less  than 
one-third  that  of  the  more  choice  kinds.  Center 
cut  ham  and  sirloin  now  average  about  80 
cents  a  pound,  with  round  steak  65  to  70  cents, 
and  veal  chops  at  about  the  same  price  as  the 
cased  meats.  As  a  result,  culling  of  cows 
continues  at  a  heavy  rate  and,  while  this  does 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  dairy  herds,  it  is  de¬ 
moralizing  to  the  fat  cattle  market  because 
thin  cows  are  selling  proportionately  higher 
than  good  fat  steers. 

Last  September,  it  was  stated  in  these 
columns  that,  due  to  favorable  corn  prospects, 
fat  cattle  prices  would  probably  drop  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  between  last  Fall  and  this 
Spring.  This  has  been  borne  out  to  within  two 
to  three  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  price  decline  would  be 
only  temporary  and  would  be  followed  by 
higher  prices  for  fat  cattle  during  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  of  1949,  making  it 
advisable  to  pasture  fatten  them  this  season. 
Nothing  has  occurred  meanwhile  to  change 
our  opinion  in  this  regard. 

As  for  the  hog  market,  we  pointed  out  last 
August  that  the  corn-hog  ratio  was  favorable 
for  fattening  hogs  during  the  1948-49  Winter. 
At  that  time  the  corn-hog  ratio  was  13.8  to 
100.  Today,  with  corn  at  $1.30  per  bushel  and 
hogs  at  $22  per  hundredweight,  the  corn-hog 
ratio  is  almost  17  to  100.  The  wider  the  ratio, 
of  course  the  more  favorable  the  market  for 
hogs. 

A  word  of  caution  should,  however,  be 
sounded  at  this  time  as  to  the  probable  Fall 
prices  for  fat  hogs.  With  a  large  Spring  pig 
crop  of  some  58,000,000  head,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  feed  these  pigs  all  they  will  eat  on 
pasture  and  market  them  as  soon  as  they  at¬ 
tain  weights  of  around  200  pounds  per  head. 
There  will  be  a  large  run  of  fat  hogs  in  the 
late  Fall  and  early  Winter  with  an  inevitable 
drop  in  wholesale  prices. 


Farm  Land  Values 

\A7 ITH  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent  during 
*  *  the  past  year,  farm  real  estate  values 
in  New  York  State  were  at  a  new  high  level 
this  Spring.  In  the  past  10  years  prices  of 
farms  in  the  State  have  increased  81  per  cent 
from  the  1945-39  level  and  are  now  about 
17  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  peak  which 
was  reached  in  1920. 

It  is  significant  that  the  increase  in  farm 
land  prices  in  New  York  State  has  been  only 
three-fourths  as  large  as  that  shown  for  the 
entire  country.  During  periods  of  rapid  change 
in  economic  conditions,  farm  values  in  the 
Northeast  have  typically  shown  greater  sta¬ 
bility  than  in  other  sections.  For  example, 
during  the  World  War  I  boom  and  the  de¬ 
flation  which  followed,  and  again  during  the 
severe  depression  of  the  1930’s,  farm  values 
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in  the  Northeast  changed  much  less  rapidly 
and  drastically  than  elsewhere.  This  is  also 
true  again  today,  with  a  definite  downward 
trend  in  land  values  in  other  areas,  especially 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Agriculture  of  the  Northeast  is  again  showing 
its  greater  comparative  stability  both  in  value 
and  in  income. 

All  in  all,  New  York  farmers  are  in  a  strong 
financial  position  to  face  the  problems  or  re¬ 
adjustment  from  the  boom-time  conditions  of 
recent  years  to  more  nearly  normal  conditions. 
The  farm  mortgage  debt  in  the  State  is  one- 
fifth  less  than  in  1939,  and  40  per  cent  below 
the  peak  level  of  1928;  more  farms  are  owned 
free  and  clear  of  debt  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years;  and  most  farmers  have 
avoided  accumulation  of  excessive  short-term 
debts.  As  we  pass  to  more  normal  conditions — 
and  we  are  in  that  cycle  right  now,  it  will  be 
increasingly  important  for  farmers  to  adhere 
to  a  sound  financial  and  credit  program. 


Fair  Deal ,  Not  Protection 

I  have  been  interested  and  puzzled  at  your 
attitude  on  the  oleo-butter  question.  My  con¬ 
tention  is,  as  is  yours,  that  freedom  of  enterprise 
is  the  foundation  of  our  democratic  system,  and 
must  be  cherished  at  all  costs.  This  extends  to 
every  walk  of  life  —  the  farmer,  the  businessman, 
the  salesman,  the  laborer,  as  well  as  everyone  else. 

Note  some  of  the  parallel  situations  that  have 
existed  in  the  oleo-butter  dispute.  Is  nylon  regi¬ 
mented,  dictated  against  or  controlled  in  efforts 
to  sell  silk  or  rayon  stockings?  Are  the  detergent 
people  regimented,  controlled,  taxed  or  otherwise 
hindered  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  housewives 
to  clean  their  dishes  or  wash  with  any  product 
other  than  soap?  Are  the  substitute  oil  (cotton¬ 
seed,  peanut,  etc.)  growers  taxed,  discriminated 
against  in  any  way  to  keep  them  from  selling 
their  salad  oil  to  the  American  housewife  be¬ 
cause  the  best  is  olive  oil? 

I  don’t  see  why  your  editorial  stresses  so  em¬ 
phatically  the  color  angle.  The  other  examples 
indicate  that  the  appearance,  though  the  same, 
does  not  cause  the  furore  that  the  oleo-butter 
controversy  has  caused.  g.  s.,  jr. 

“Regimentation  vs.  Free  Enterprise”  does 
not  enter  into  the  oleo  question  at  all,  much 
as  some  people  would  like  to  inject  it  because 
of  the  popular  appeal. 

Nor  are  we  persuaded  by  the  “parallel 
situations”  cited  by  G.  S.,  Jr.  As  far  as  we 
know,  nylons,  detergents  and  vegetable  salad 
oils  have  been  sold  on  their  own  merits  as 
nylons,  detergents  and  vegetable  salad  oils. 
They  have  never  been  offered  in  imitation  of 
similar  products,  as  oleomargarine  is  so  often 
dispensed  under  the  color  guise  of  butter. 

Dairy  farmers  do  not  want  tax  or  tariff  walls 
erected  to  “protect”  them.  They  agree  that  the 
taxes  on  oleo  should  be  removed.  They  do 
believe,  however,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
there  should  be  some  effective  machinery  to 
prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  pass¬ 
ing  off  oleo  as  butter. 


Jersey  Milk  Price  War  Ended 

T  TNDER  threat  of  having  its  license  as  a 
'  New  Jersey  dealer  revoked  by  the  State 
Attorney  General,  Sheffield  Farms  agreed  to 
cease  its  milk  price  war  in  North  Jersey  and 
raise  its  price  two  cents  effective  June  1  and 
at  least  until  the  Trenton  milk  hearing. 

The  agreement  between  Sheffield  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey  is  clearly  a 
compromise  that  helps  everyone  except  the 
dairy  farmer.  He,  as  usual,  is  the  loser.  Sheffield 
remains  in  business,  the  Attorney  General  has 
forced  a  big  milk  dealer  to  terms,  and  the 
consumer  is  still  able  to  buy  his  milk  a  penny 
cheaper  than  last  month.  But  that  whole  penny 
saved  by  the  consumer  is  given  up  by  the 
producer  and,  since  most  of  Sheffield’s  North 
Jersey  milk  is  outside  the  Federal  Order’s 
pricing  provisions,  the  producer  will  not 
necessarily  benefit  pricewise  from  any  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  because  of  the  lower  consumer 
price. 

Reimposition  of  retail  price  controls  in  New 
Jersey  will  not  help  the  situation.  The  only 
remedy  is  a  revision  in  the  pricing  of  Class 
I-C  milk  according  to  its  true  market  value. 
Arguments  will,  of  course,  be  advanced,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  why  the  I-C  price 
should  not  be  raised.  But  the  merit  in  the 
position  why  the  price  should  be  raised  far 
outweighs  all  other  considerations. 


“Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made 
man  upright;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in¬ 
ventions.  —  Eccl.  7:29. 
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Grange  News 


The  topic  of  rural  zoning  is  of  great 
interest  among  the  Granges  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Many 
small  towns  are  facing  the  question 
of  rural  zoning  because  so  many  new 
people  from  the  cities  are  coming  out 
into  rural  areas.  They  are  setting  up 
small  businesses  and  otherwise  com¬ 
pelling  attention  to  the  question  of 
zoning  restrictions.  Ordinarily  farm¬ 
ers  oppose  zoning  regulations  and, 
so  long  as  country  towns  remained 
sparsely  populated,  little  interest  in 
the  matter  prevailed.  Now  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  changing  rapidly.  Newcomers 
from  the  city  not  only  represent 
branches  of  urban  business,  but  they 
are  fast  bringing  in  stores,  garages, 
eating  places,  junk  yards,  used  car 
lots,  taverns  and  other  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  The  trend  toward  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  urban  business  to  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods  is  becoming  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and,  as  the  leading  organi¬ 
zation  in  most  small  towns,  the 
Grange  faces  the  necessity  not  only 
of  earnest  discussion  but,  in  many 
cases,  of  leadership  in  this  problem. 


New  York  State  Grange  Master, 
Henry  D.  Sherwood,  presents  the 
following  thoughts  on  the  importance 
of  fire  protection  on  the  farm:  “Fire 
protection  is  our  number  one 
project  this  year.  It  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  property  owner  in 
the  Grange  because  the  building  of 
ponds  to  provide  ample  water  supply 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
buildings  in  New  York  State,  not 
only  this  year  but  permanently.  By 
saving  buildings  we  will  lower  our 
fire  insurance  rates  and  that  is  some¬ 
thing  in  which  every  one  of  us  is 
interested.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  next  year  at  State 
Grange  how  many  ponds  have  been 
constructed  about  our  State.  Every 
Grange  should  report  this  figure  to 
its  deputy  before  next  December  so 
we  can  announce  the  total  number 
of  water  supply  ponds  that  have 
been  built  in  1949.” 


One  of  the  original  seven  founders 
of  the  Grange,  dating  back  to  its 
organization  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1867,  will  be  honored  June  25th,  at 


Wayne,  N.  Y. — Francis  M.  McDowell, 
long-time  treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange,  as  well  as  first  High  Priest 
in  the  Order.  At  the  occasion  named, 
the  McDowell  Farm  will  be  the  scene 
of  a  dedication  to  Mr.  McDowell’s 
memory  of  an  appropriate  marker, 
carrying  a  bronze  tablet  indicating 
his  long  affiliation  with  the  Grange. 

Mr.  McDowell  was  a  prominent 
banker  in  his  locality  and  is  given 
much  credit  for  the  substantial 
financial  basis  on  which  this  farmers’ 
fraternity  was  successfully  main¬ 
tained  during  the  precarious  experi¬ 
ences  of  its  early  years.  When  Mr. 
McDowell  retired  as  national 
treasurer  after  24  years’  service,  his 
wife  succeeded  him  for  27  years, 
making  more  than  a  half  century 
that  this  worthy  couple  handled 
National  Grange  finances. 


In  reply  to  the  question:  “Is  re¬ 
ligion  essential?”.  National  Grange 
Chaplain,  Joseph  W.  Fichter,  answers 
simply:  “Yes;  today  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  mankind,  re¬ 
ligion  is  essential.  Our  one  great  task 
is  to  live  a  full  life  in  a  very  ir¬ 
rational  topsy-turvy  world.  We  pass 
this  way  but  once  and  we  want  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunities,  not  in  a  selfish  way  but 
realizing  the  sacredness  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  as  a  divine  gift  from  God.” 


In  some  Granges  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  assumes  entire 
care  of  the  hall  property,  covering 
repairs,  painting,  heating  and  light¬ 
ing.  All  sorts  of  money  raising  pro¬ 
jects  are  put  through,  and  thus  regu¬ 
lar  Grange  finances  are  left  to  carry 
on  the  educational,  social  and  com¬ 
munity  Tines  of  regular  Grange  work. 
'Most  Grange  units  are  incorporated 
for  property  owning  purposes. 


As  a  part  of  their  vigorous  safety 
programs,  many  Granges  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  demanding  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  require  that  all 
bicycles  ridden  on  the  public  high¬ 
ways  be  equipped  with  lights  after 
dark.  Few  organizations  have  done 
more  than  the  Grange  to  promote 
safety  on  the  road. 


Ayrshire  Annual  Meeting 

Sustained  progress  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  development  of  the  Ayrshire 
Association’s  broad  program  for  im¬ 
proving  their  breed  was  their  most 
important  achievement  of  the  year 
1948.  The  volume  of  testing  reached 
an  all-time  high,  with  nearly  13,000 
cows  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  results  of  the  fourth  year 
of  a  Selective  Registration  Plan, 
which  evaluates  the  pedigrees  of  all 
young  bulls  for  the  guidance  of 
breeders  in  their  sire  selections,  are 
now  apparent;  the  number  of  Pre¬ 
ferred  and  Selected  Pedigree  bulls 
has  increased  to  the  point  where 
breeders  have  a  wider  choice  of 
selections. 

Although  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  did  not  reach  the  all-time  high, 
resulting  from  the  moratorium  of 


1947,  the  past  year  witnessed  the 
second  highest  year  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  Registrations  in  1948 
numbered  26,113,  compared  with 
30,046  in  1947  and  22,169  in  1946. 
During  the  past  18  years  registrations 
have  increased  160  per  cent. 

At  the  Grand  National  Sale,  the 
bull  sale  had  an  average  on  14  head 
of  $661.43.  The  top  selling  bull  at 
$1,500,  was  Toll  Gate  Colonel,  a 
three-months-old  calf.  It  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Preston  J.  Davenport  of 
Toll  Gate  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  purchased  by  John  Knipp  and 
Sons  of  Lindsey,  Ohio.  The  average 
for  40  females  at  the  Grand  National 
was  $622.50;  the  top  price  was  $2,000 
for  Jay- Ayr  Violet  2nd,  consigned  by 
Herman  and  Mary  Klingel  of  Fort 
Recovery,  Ohio,  and  purchased  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  of  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Toll  Gate  Colonel  Bob,  three-months-old,  Preferred  Pedigree  son  of  Toll 
Gate  Sir  Robert,  Double  Approved,  was  sold  for  $1,500  at  the  recent  Grand 
National  Ayrshire  Bull  Sale,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ( Left  to  right)  Consignor 
Preston  J.  Davenport,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  buyers  Harold  and  Dwight 
Knipp  of  the  firm  of  John  Knipp  and  Sons,  Lindsey,  Ohio. 


In  many  areas,  locally  grown  feeds  lack  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  .  .  .  NOW 


STERLING 


Tsiace 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese# 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


Insure  your  livestock! 

Feed  "Free  Choice 99 


*B1USAIT  Reg.  U.  S. 
PatentOffice— a  distinc¬ 
tive  blue  salt  for  your 
protection  against  sub* 
stitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of  appetite  and  stunted  growth 
in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  essential  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  its  secretions.  % 

MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  . . .  increases 
ability  of  females  to  lactate  . . .  helps  prevent  perosis  in  growing  chick¬ 
ens  . . .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  in  building  healthy  red  blood  ...  iron  aids  in  the 
prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  .  .  .  has  supplemental  effect  on  hemoglobin  formation  • 
essential  for  conversion  of  iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC . . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9% feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Pittcide  kills  bacteria.  Safeguards  milk 
from  contamination  with  its  90%  avail' 
able  chlorine.  Simplifies  dairy  farm  sani- 
tation  for  low  bacteria  count  milk  that 
brings  topofi-market  prices.  At  your 
dealer’s  in  economical  1  %  lb.  bottles. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  1 3,  Pa. 


103rd  ANNUAL  103rd 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 
September  5-10,  1949 

$21,000  IN  PREMIUMS 
$3,000  IN  SPECIALS 

Entries  Close  Aug.  16, 

For  Premium  List  Write 

BLI6H  A.D0DDS,  Director 

New  York  State  Fair 
Solvay  1,  New  York 

“Competition  Open  To  The  World” 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fat  co*t4i4tently 

clean  tttil£ 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


'Tr  u  j  c' ; 

REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwarfz  Mfg.  Co. 

110  SANSOM  STREET 
rHUADELPHIA7  PA. 


Clin  PDFQPDVATIVF  For  every  kind  of  silo. 
Otlivl  riVtOEIVIHUTE.  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.  Ine., 
Land  Title  Bldfl.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


EMPIRE 

tram  mark  metra. 


imitates  the  calf! 


That’s  why  the  EMPIRE  Milker 
has  been  the  favorite  with  better 
dairymen  for  more  than  40  years. 
Famous  non-stretch  Teat  Cup  and 
balanced,  positive  Pulsator.  Gen¬ 
tle,  soothing,  regular  action  milks 
all  cows,  young  and  old,  alike. 
Rugged  construction  .  .  .  single 
and  double  units  .  .  .  easy  to 
clean.  Write  for  all  the  facts 
about  EMPIRE  —  you’ll  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  superiority. 

H  H  H 

Also  write  for  descriptive  folders  on 
the  full  line  of  EMPIRE  Milk 
Coolers  and  EMPIRE  Farm  and 
Home  Freezers. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machine  Co. 

(Div.  of  ESCO  Cabinet  Co.) 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


June  18,  1949 

A  Visit  to  European  Farms 


seem  to  produce  well  on  less  forcing 
conditions.  All  animals  selected  for 
export  must  be  passed  by  the  herd 
book  organization,  and  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  selling  price  goes 
to  the  herd  book  association. 

We  especially  enjoyed  our  visit  at 
the  Oosterbrug  Farm  at  Lieve 
Vrouwe  Parochie,  not  far  “from  Leeu- 
warden.  Mr.  Oosterbrug’s  herd  con¬ 
sists  of  38  milking  cows,  12  heifers, 
14  calves  and  one  herd  sire.  The 
milking  herd  showed  exceptionally 
good  udders  and  we  were  not  too 
surprised  to  learn  that,  in  showing 
last  Summer,  Mr.  Oosterbrug  cap¬ 
tured  27  first  prizes  at  the  best  fairs. 
Last  Winter  the  milking  herd  re¬ 
ceived,  per  head  per  day,  44  pounds 
of  beets,  25  pounds  of  grass  silage, 


This  farm,  located  near  Lille,  France,  is  owned  by  M.  Prouvost,  where  a 
black-and-white  herd  has  been  successfully  maintained  for  the  past  20  years. 
The  stone  silos  are  typical  of  rural  French  construction. 


March  may  not  be  the  most  pro¬ 
pitious  time  to  visit  such  countries 
as  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Western  Germany,  with 
Spring  hardly  revealing  herself.  Yet 
for  those  interested  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  the  ideal  time  to  see 
how  the  Western  European  farmer 
keeps  and  feeds  his  animals.  Since 
the  climate  of  these  countries  very 
nearly  parallels  the  climate  of  our 
Northeastern  States,  it  offers  a  good 
chance  to  compare  their  herds  and 
methods  with  ours.  Always  at  the  end 
of  a  long  Winter,  when  feed  is  low 
and  the  animals  have  been  confined, 
one  can  tell  better  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  what  their  feeding 
methods  are  in  relation  to  health,  body 
condition  and  production. 

Our  itinerary  led  us  first  to  a  farm 
of  Black-and-White  cattle,  known  in 
Europe  as  Friesians,  near  the  in¬ 
dustrial  city  of  Lille.  We  were  cordi¬ 
ally  received  by  M.  Prouvost,  the 
owner  of  this  French  farm,  and  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  Holland 
bred  type  of  Black-and-White  ani¬ 
mals.  M.  Prouvost  purchased  a  com¬ 
plete  herd  from  Holland  in  1929.  He 


cared  for.  During  the  dreary  days  of 
Winter,  he  may  visit  his  barns  at 
all  times  of  day  or  night  without 
setting  foot  outdoors. 

Grass  silage  is  put  up  in  pit  type 
silos  near  the  barn.  This  is  wilted 
very  little,  put  into  the  silos  full 
length  and  then  covered  over  with 
soil  and  sod.  The  field  cured  hay  is 
hard  to  make,  and  not  as  a  rule  of 
the  best  quality.  Beets  and  potatoes 
are  fed  in  rather  large  amounts  with 
silage  and  hay,  though  oil  cakes  are 
fed  to  take  the  place  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  feeds. 

Nearly  all  the  herds  are  tested  for 
butterfat  twice  each  month  by  the 
Babcock  test.  Their  records  compare 
very  favorably  with  ours,  with  a 
higher  butterfat  test  but  not  as  high 
in  milk  production.  The  cattle  are  of 
a  very  good  type  showing  somewhat 
more  strength  and  substance  than 
our  animals.  They  have  straight  level 
top  lines,  square  rumps  and  deep 
well  sprung  bodies,  with  excellent 
feet  and  legs.  Their  udders  are  well 
attached,  large  and  over-all  good. 
The  cows  do  not  show  the  extreme 
dairy  character  our  cows  do,  but 


A  typical  dairy  farm  in  the  Friesland  section  of  Holland. 


has  used  good  Holland  sires  since 
then  and  has4 a  very  fine  herd.  After 
thanks  and  adieu,  we  went  on  into 
Belgium  across  highly  productive 
country  and  had  a  good  view  of  their 
permanent  pastures  and  fields.  We 
were  interested  to  note  the  great 
amount  of  permanent  pastures  which 
to  us  was  a  good  indication  that  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
ward  permanent  grass  is  based  on 
the  methods  of  Europe  as  a  model. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  level  and  not 
hilly.  Apparently  the  Belgians  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  use  permanent 
grass  on  level  land  as  well  as  on 
fields  susceptible  to  erosion.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  realize  that  we  were 
beginning  to  see  how  every  inch  of 
land  is  made  to  bear  the  maximum 
that  nature,  climate  and  man  can 
combine  for  good  food  production  for 
the  welfare  of  man.  The  ravages  of 
war  had  disappeared  from  the  land 
first,  and  the  miracle  of  the  farmer’s 
efforts  to  feed  himself  and  the  city 
laborer  was  apparent. 

Our  next  move  was  to  establish 
ourselves  in  the  center  of  the  oldest 
cattle  breeding  province  of  Europe — 
Friesland.  The  average  size  of  herds 
on  most  of  these  farms  was  40  milk¬ 
ers,  with  20  head  of  young  stock  and 
a  herd  sire.  The  colossal  size  of  the 
Dutch  barns  was  a  big  contrast  to  the 
small  farms  of  about  80  acres.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  the  herd,  as  well  as  the 
farm  and  home.  The  house  shares 
the  same  roof  with  the  barn,  indi¬ 
cating  the  strong  attachment  the 
farmer  has  for  the  care  of  his  cattle. 
The  large,  comfortable  brick  houses 
are  a  wonder  to  the  eye  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newly  visiting  the  country.  The 
interior  of  each  house  shows  the 
conscientious  care  of  the  Dutch 
housewife  and  the  farmer  is  not  to 
be  outdone  in  the  care  of  his  stable. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  industrious  Dutch 
to  see  the  equal  pride  they  take  in 
their  farm  homes.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  only  a  corridor,  two  doors  and 
a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  (which  the 
Dutch  farmer  uses  in  the  barn  but 
shakes  loose  at  the  house  door) 
separate  him  from  his  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs,  that  his  stock  are  so  well 


10  pounds  of  oil  cake  and  all  of  the 
field  cured  hay  they  could  consume. 

After  leaving  Leeuwarden,  we  con¬ 
tinued  on  through  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  up  into  Denmark  and  Jutland 
the  land  of  fiords  and  white  farm 
buildings.  The  Danish-Jutland  type 
of  cattle  differs  from  the  Holland 
cattle  as  to  type  and  milk  production. 
They  are  rougher  over  the  top  line 
and  have  longer  legs,  with  less  body 
capacity  that  the  Holland  cattle.  The 
milk  production  seems  to  average 
lower  and  the  test  a  little  higher 
We  also  visited  some  of  the  herds 
of  Red  Dane  cattle,  and  found  them 
to  be  good  testers,  but  not  as  high 
in  production  as  the  Jutland  or 
Holland  cattle. 

Farming  operations  in  Denmark  do 
not  differ  as  much  from  our  Ameri¬ 
can  practices  as  do  those  in  Holland 
and  France.  We  found  many  farms 
with  tractors  and  tractor  equipment, 
combines,  potato  diggers  and  power 
takeoffs,  beet  diggers  and  other  such 
modern  tools.  Beets  and  potatoes  take 
the  place  of  grass  silage  or  corn  sil¬ 
age  in  Denmai-k.  Each  farm  has  huge 
storage  bins  for  either  beets  or 
potatoes.  These  are  mostly  all  built 
so  that  the  trucks  or  wagons  from 
the  fields  drive  over  the  storage  space 
and  dump  the  loads  down  through 
ports  in  the  roof.  These  bins  must 
have  thick  concrete  walls  and  be  in 
a  place  where  they  can  be  kept  closed 
in  the  Winter  against  freezing. 
Electrically  driven  grinders  are  used 
daily  to  chop  the  beets  and  potatoes 
for  the  dairy  herd  and  young  stock. 
Some  of  the  farms  cook  the  potatoes 
for  the  cows  and  swine,  and  mix 
fresh  skim  milk  daily  with  the 
potato  mash;  that  is  one  reason  why 
most  of  the  stock  is  kept  in  a  high 
fleshing  condition.  This  fact,  in  turn, 
may  have  an  effect  on  the  butterfat 
content  of  milk  produced  by  the 
dairy  cattle  here,  tending  perhaps  to 
result  in  a  higher  test. 

The  farm  horses  in  Denmark  are 
well  cared  for  and  show  a  lively 
spirit  in  the  fields  and  on  the  road. 
Horses  are  used  on  the  road  for 
farm  hauling,  at  the  rate  we  used 
them  here  in  the  United  States  30  or 
more  years  ago.  The  Belgian  is  used 
on  large  dairy  farms  except  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Den¬ 
mark  where  the  Norweigan  bred 
horses  are  used  very  extensively. 
They  average  1,100  to  1,400  pounds 
and  are  buckskin  in  color,  very 
tough  and  lively  for  small  farms  and 
for  farm  to  market  purposes. 

The  swine  in  Denmark  are  a  bacon 
type  hog  ranging  six  to  eight  feet  in 
length  and  brooding  large  litters. 
These  hogs  are  pure  white  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  of  European  bacon. 

Leghorns  are  the  popular  poultry 
breed.  Most  farms  only  keep  enough 
hens  for  their  own  use  and  in  some 
cases  sell  surplus  eggs  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  very  few  poultry 
farms,  and  fowl  and  eggs  are  not 
(Continued  on  Page  440) 
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Pennsylvania 

The  very  dry  spell  of  late  May  and 
early  June  was  finally  relieved  by  a 
series  of  rains  which  was  needed  by 
most  all  crops.  Corn  is  now  all 
planted  and  much  of  it  is  up  in  good 
shape.  A  lot  of  farmers  had  trouble 
with  their  ensilage  corn  not  growing 
and  many  fields  had  to  be  planted  all 
over  again.  This  trouble  was  largely 
in  the  ensilage  corn  as  field  corn 
seemed  to  grow  all  right.  But  a  lot  of 
farmers  failed  to  get  a  decent  stand 
of  ensilage  corn,  so  rather  than  have 
a  half  stand,  they  harrowed  the  en¬ 
tire  fields.  Other  crops  look  fairly 
good  at  this  time.  Wheat  looks  very 
promising,  but  what  it  will  do  be¬ 
tween  now  and  threshing-time,  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

The  frosts  late  last  month  injured 
the  meadows  some,  though  not  seri¬ 
ously,  and  grass  looks  fairly  good, 
although  not  as  far  along  as  some 
years  on  account  of  the  very  dry 
weather  last  month.  Oats  as  a  rule 
look  good  with  an  occasional  field 
that  is  yellow  looking,  but  that  kind 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  using  much  greater 
quantities  of  fertilizer  than  they 
used  to  and  very  few  crops  are  now 
put  in  that  are  not  given  a  good 
application  of  fertilizer  when  planted. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  among  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Milk  is  pretty  plentiful  right 
now  and  the  price  has  taken  an  awful 
drop.  One  creamery  has  made  a  re¬ 
duction  of  almost  $2.00  per  cwt.,  and 
brought  the  test  down  accordingly. 
Many  farmers  with  dairy  herds  are 
pretty  disgusted  and  cannot  see  why 
they  should  take  such  a  cut  in  milk 
prices  when  carpenters,  bricklayers 
and  some  others  are  getting  a  raise  of 
25  cents  an  hour  in  wages.  The 
Governor  of  our  State,  as  well  as  his 
cabinet,  all  got  raises  last  month 
which  amounts  to  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  each  officeholder. 
It  may  be  the  right  time  to  raise  the 
salary  of  our  State  officials,  but  every 
farmer  I’ve  talked  to  doesn’t  seem 
to  think  so. 

Prices  have  not  made  any  great 
changes  except  in  the  case  of  milk. 
Eggs  are  about  45  cents  and  not  too 
plentiful  right  now.  Butter  65  to  70 
cents  a  pound.  Heavy  hens  bring  35 
cents  and  Leghorns  five  to  10  cents 
lower.  Ear  corn  is  selling  anywhere 
from  60  to  75  cents,  depending  on  the 
quality  and,  while  there  was  a  big 
crop  last  Fall,  much  of  it  has  been 
fed  up.  There  is,  however,  still  quite 
a  lot  of  corn  in  the  country  but 
there’s  also  a  lot  of  livestock  to  eat 
it.  Oats  are  bringing  70  to  75  cents; 
baled  hay  $14  to  $16  a  ton,  and  straw 
from  $12  to  $15.  Beef  cattle  have  not 
changed  much  with  bulls  bringing 
18  to  22  cents,  steers  24  cents  down  to 
22  cents  depending  on  quality.  Calves 
run  anywhere  from  20  to  30  cents, 
and  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
quality.  P.  McCullough 


James  A.  Fish,  of  Scranton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County,  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  fitting  and  reserve  title 
in  showmanship  at  the  recent  student 
dairy  show  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  where  he  is  a  sophomore. 
Edgar  Loy,  Newville,  Cumberland 
County,  a  junior,  won  top  showman 
laurels.  He  formerly  excelled  as  a  4-H 
Dairy  Calf  Club  member  back  home. 
Another  former  4-H’er,  H.  Donald 
Lash,  West  Newton,  Westmoreland 
County,  won  the  reserve  title  in  fit¬ 
ting.  In  the  milking  contests,  Dr. 
Don  V.  Josephson,  head  of  the  dairy 
department,  bested  all  other  faculty 
contestants,  while  Miss  Darlene 
Hoover,  Woodland,  Clearfield  County, 
won  among  nine  coeds.  Robert 
McKown,  of  Apollo,  Armstrong 
County,  won  the  dairy  cattle  judging 
contest,  as  he  did  a  year  ago.  Gene 
Harding,  Brookville,  Jefferson 
County,  and  Ralph  Anderson,  Ems- 
worth,  Allegheny  County,  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 
Leonard  R.  Matick,  Kingston,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  won  first  place,  and 
9hie  Snyder,  New  Enterprise,  Bed¬ 
ford  County,  second  place  in  both  ice 
cream  and  sweepstakes  awards  in  the 
dairy  manufacturing  division.  Snider 
was  first  and  Mattick,  second,  in  the 
professional  division  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  judging.  Robert  Bodine,  Elkins 
Park,  Montgomery  County,  was  show 
aianager,  and  Vernon  Smith,  Jr., 
DuBois,  Clearfield  County,  in  charge 
dairy  manufacturing  events. 


Vh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  News 

Frank  Ingram,  Bellefonte,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Clinton 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Nittany  Grange  Hall  at  Lamar  at 
which  the  technician,  William  M. 
Eyer,  Mill  Hall,  reported  that  40  of 
264  herds  enrolled  had  100  per  cent 
breeding  efficiency  in  1948.  Cow 
numbers  reached  2,181  for  a  new 
high  mark.  Breeding  efficiency — 70 
per  cent — was  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  natural  service.  Two  Clinton 
County  herds  are  among  16  in  the 
State  which  exceeded  a  per-cow 
average  of  500  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
1948. 

Gerald  R.  Gummo,  Mill  Hall,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  J. 
Gaylord  Confer,  Mill  Hall,  was 
named  vice  -  president;  likewise 
Confer,  Earl  Harter,  of  Howard,  and 
Louden  Kyle,  Mackeyville,  were 
elected  directors  for  three  years.  Guy 
Nolan,  Howard,  was  elected  repres¬ 
entative  to  the  central  at  Lewis- 
burg,  the  First  Pennsylvania  ABC, 
where  the  bull  stud  is  maintained. 
Ingram,  John  Boone,  Loganton,  and 
Lee  Shoemaker,  Lock  Haven,  were 
elected  chairmen  of  bull  committees 
for  the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  breeds,  respectively,  and  also 
designated  members  of  bull  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  central  for  the  same 
respective  breeds. 


The  first  Poultry  Sanitation  and 
Health  Control  Conference  will  be 
held  June  20-22  at  Penn  State 
College  for  a  class  composed  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  veterinarians,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  supply  houses.  The  sessions 
June  20  and  the  morning  of  June  21 
will  be  devoted  to  turkeys,  the  others 
to  chickens.  Visiting  staff  members 
will  include  Prof.  E.  N.  Moore, 
veterinary  scientist  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  Henry  Van  Roekel, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Prof.  D.  C.  Kennard,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  N.  M.  Eberly 


"  BARNS  STAY  CLEANER 
AND  MUCH  BRIGHTER" 

Says  M.  E.  Burkett 
Walton,  New  York 


MOARNS  sprayed  with  Carbola  stay  clean  and 
D  bright  longer,”  says  Sprayman  Burkett, 
“because  it  is  whiter  to  start  with,  the  cobwebs 
are  kept  down  and  it’s  disinfected.”  Carbola’s 
powerful  disinfectant  kills  the  common  dis¬ 
ease  germs  such  as  mastitis,  Bang’s  Disease, 
Tuberculosis,  pullorum  and  hog  cholera  and 
leaves  a  fresh  clean  smell  in  the  barn.  Start 
a  sanitation  and  fly  control  program  on  your 
farm  —  Carbola  in  the  dairy  stable  and  Car¬ 
bola  with  DDT  in  other  farm  buildings  and 
where  flies  breed.  Write  to  Carbola,  Natural 
Bridge,  222,  N.  Y.  for  the  name  of  your  Certi¬ 
fied  Approved  Carbola  Sprayman  or  dealer. 


Listen  To  Carbola  Farm  News  And  Markets 
WJZ— Phil  Alampi  6:00  A.  M.  Fri. 

WGY— Chanticleer  6:15  A.  M.  Wed.  Fri. 
WGR — Farmer’s  Mus.  Almanac  8:00  AM  Sun 
WHAM— Country  Fare  6:15  A.M.  Mon. -Sat. 
KDKA— Homer  Marta  6:14  A.  M.  Thurs. 
WSY'It — Heaon  Doubleday  5:00A.M.Mon.-Sat 
WBZA — Roger  Harrison  6:15  Tiles.  Thurs. 
WWiVY— North  Country  RFD  12:45  PM  Wednesday 
All  Time  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/i  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  lot 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FLEM-GIANTS — Large  Young  bred  Does  $15.00 
Money  back.  Raise  Rabbits  the  No  Fuss  way. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.Y. 


GOATS 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  M0. 


For  Sale:  PEDIGREED  TOGGENBURG  and  SAANEN 
DOES.  Heavy  producers.  Excellent  breeding  stock. 
J.  ABKARIAN,  R.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  FLOCK  TOO  LARGE.  Annual  offering  50 
EWES  and  RAMS.,  (Pet  BLACK  LAMBS  $30  each.) 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  typo  and  breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  REG.  KARAKUL  RAM  and  8  REG. 
EWES.  Also  REG.  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS. 
J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


_ ABERDEEN  ANGUS _ 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES  IN  U.  S.  A. 
REGISTERED  STOC K— SEVERAL  FEMALES 
BRED  and  OPEN— TWO  BULLS  4  to  6 
Months  Old.  SENSIBLE  PRICES. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

WHITEHOUSE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Service  Bull.  Excellent 
breeding.  Price  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Rhorthorna  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

rarm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ,  ■  - 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  SI.OO;  SL.OO  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY D ent  RN 5.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  3,  IUIN0IS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  ■ —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKEB  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  gome 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  :-:  PHONE:  54 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 

SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  • 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  two  year  old  heifers, 
some  with  young  calves.  Vaccinated.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS.  T.  B.  BLOOD  TESTED. 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

OPPORTUNITY 

Your  Opportunity 

Our  1949  calf  crop  is  unusually  strong  with  heifers. 
Our  best  cows  have  nearly  all  dropped  heifers.  We 
put  a  grand  bunch  of  heifers  from  1947  and  1948 
crops  back  in  the  herd.  Since  the  herd  must  be  limited 
to  fit  our  facilities,  we  are  offering  a  bunch  of  cows 
with  calves  at  foot  to  tire  trade.  These  are  not  culls. 
With  some  exceptions,  you  can  make  your  own 
selections.  Prices  that  will  move  them. 

HAGAN  FARMS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  E.  DORSEY,  Mgr. 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  H0LSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

Choice  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  —  All 
ages,  from  Wisconsin's  high  production  herds.  Write  for 
pricelist.  H.  P.  Vanderburg,  No.  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEINS 

TWO  EXCELLENT  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Four  weeks  old.  Breeding:  1.  Sire:  Gracious  Master 
(Broad  Bock  Farm)Dam:  Broad  Bock  Nobless  Duo  Bess 
2.  Sire:  Gracious  Master  (Broad  Bock  Farm)  Dam: 
Broad  Rock  Nobless  Dorien.  JAEGERHOF  FARM, 
Arcadia,  Town  of  Richmond,  Rhode  Island.  Telephone: 
Hope  Valley  166-14 

GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  THE  WELL  BRED 

HOMINY  HILL  BARONET 

He  maternal  brother  to  the  World  Record  two- 
year  old,  Hominy  Hill  Betty,  with  18094  of  milk 
and  924  lbs.  of  fat  in  365C.  The  dams  of  the 
calves  for  sale  have  excellent  A.  R.  Records. 
These  calves  are  attractively  priced.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  those  available  now. 

'r¥M 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  Choice  Grandsons 

of  the  great  brood  cow  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  607 
Jr.  3,  5  AB  daughters,  out  of  daughters  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  (146  Alt  daughters  including  2  National 
Champions  and  2  Class  Leaders)  that  have  records  up 
to  708  fat.  Ready  for  light  service.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifors.  A  great  inheritance  of  typo  with  exceptional 
production.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Riding  Horses  &  Colts 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Ranching  and  care  for  25  reg.  Palomino 
mares  and  one  reg.  Palomino  stallion  or  25  reg. 
Tennessee  walking  mares  and  one  reg.  Palomino 
Tennessee  walking  stallion  for  5  years.  Will  give  the 
mares  and  stallion  for  this  service. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

WANTED:  15  or  20  reg.  or  unreg.  Shetland  pony 
mares  not  over  46"  at  withers.  Give  age,  color  and 
price.  JOHN  D.  BERGEY,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  Bay  saddle  horse.  Yearling  bay  filly,  partly 
broken.  Featherfield  Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MUSKRAT 


SNARE  TRAP 

NO  LOSSES— NO  MISSES— NO  KITS 
THEY  GO  IN  IT  NOT  AROUND  IT 

Quickly  set  anywhere.  Invented  by  a  Long  time 
trapper.  Write  for  clear  picture.  Prices  and  full 
. .  description. 

S.  E.  HAVILAND,  Box  82,  ABSECON,  N.  J. 


SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

g|^.|pp^p§  Qp 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.75  each 
10  wks.  extras  $11.50  each 

Chester -Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated  and  selected. 
Connecticut  orders  gladly  filled  with  vaccinated  pigs 
at  85c  extra.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Thursday 
by  Railway  Express. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  $10  each:  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D,,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  on  approval. 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

Vl/flltpr  Inv  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
"“A,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75c  extra  if 
desired.  W’ill  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  SALE* 

Chesters.  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11:  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  I>.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord.  Mass. 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar9 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LA  YTO  NSV I LLE,  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  M  D. 


—  Horofords  Hogs  — 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


HEREFORDS  —  America’s  most  attractive  hogs,  for 
list  of  breeders  write:  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Assn.,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Sec.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  ehoice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 

Spring  Pigs.  Cholera  immune.  W’e  have  the  easy 
feeding  type  that  makes  more  pork  with  less  feed. 
Write.  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


HAMPSHIRE  FALL  BOARS  —  Mischief  Maker  lit* 
and  Nucrest  Breeding.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction. 

DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


Reg.  BERKSHIRE  Bears  and  Spring  Pigs  of  renowned 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
BEST  OF  BREEDING.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
HAVENS  BROTHERS,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


COLLIES,  PUPPIES  —  Blue  Merle,  Blacks,  Pure 
Whites  Golden  Honey.  Registered  in  A.K.C.  Sacrifice 
$25  each.  Brood  blue,  merle  dam  of  blues  and  Macks, 
sacrifice,  sell  for  $25.  Very  special  for  showing  high 
prize  winning  stock  as  parents.  Truly  golden  honeys, 
really  champions.  Write  for  pedigrees  on  theses.  Bred 
golden  honey  daughter  of  ch.  also  bred  white  registered, 
she's  grand,  V.  M.  KIRK,  GOLDEN  COLLIE 
KENNELS,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


Intelligent  Male  Alsatian  Dog  Given  FREE  for  loving 
home  in  country.  Formerly  children’s  pot.  PORTER, 
46  SCHENCK  AVE.,  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  AKC  St.  Bernards,  Cocker  Spaniels.  Prices 
reduced  for  quick  sales.  Terms.  Puppy  plan  without 
cash.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Edna  Gladstones  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.Y. 


priced. 


IIREBRED  COCKE  IS  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winners 
Only.  OVER  25  PUPPIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


-  REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  $25.00  Male  or  Female. 
PIETER  POTH,  RT.  2,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


-  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

Exceptional  Breeding.  Sables  &  Tricolors .  Reasonable. 

ELMER  PETERSH  EIM,  0LEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PEDIGREE  COLLIE  PUPS  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
Farm  raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  0NE0NTA,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES:  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


A.K.C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  PupsMto™m?K“" 


AIREDALES 


MALES  $25.00:  FEMALES  $10.00. 
CO H ASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Ct. 


TWO  Excellent  Reg.  Collie  Females.  Open  or  Bred. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


-  GREAT  DANE  PUPS  $25  - 

FEATHERFIELD  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
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years  of  experience  to 
save  you  money  today 


Tested  through  the 
years,  outstanding 
by  far  today  .  .  . 
Steinhorst  Freezers 
store  more  food, 
freeze  food  fas¬ 
ter,  are  thrifty 
because  they 
pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  ac¬ 
tual  money 
saved  from 
reduced 
food  costs. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 


NAME _ 

STREET  OR  R.F.D _ 

\ 

p.O _ R.N.-Y.  6-49 


ESTABLISHED  1908 


-  HAIR  BEAUTY  AT  A  SAVING!  - 

Newest  type  shampoo  compounded  under  personal 
supervision  of  specialist  guarantees  best  quality.  So 
mild  will  not  affect  most  delicate  skin  yet  cleans  per¬ 
fectly.  Highlights  hidden  hair  beauty.  Money  back  if 
not  fully  satisfied.  Send  50c  for  4  oz.  liquid  type 
VITALURE  or  $1.00  for  4  oz.  creme  type  VITA- 
CREME  shampoo  to  VITA  LABORATORIES,  INC.. 
BOX  1076,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Father’s  Day ,  the  Nineteenth  of  June 


In  ages  past  when  people  wrote  on  tablets  made  of  clay, 

A  certain  Babylonian  son  paid  tribute  to  his  sire; 

Although  he  made  no  mention  of  an  ancient  Father’s  Day 
Nor  even  dreamed  that  tributes  would  be  offered  over  wire, 

The  son  implored  “enduring  days”  and  begged  his  gods  to  say 
That  health  would  bless  the  aging  man,  and  thus  his  lot  inspire. 

Four  thousand  years  have  come  and  gone,  the  gods  have  passed  away, 
Yet  still  the  tablet’s  hope  lives  on,  whatever  may  transpire. 

—  Per  sis  Smith 


The  red-eyed  vireo  feeds  her  children  in  their  basket  home  in  early  June , 
while  their  father  repeats  his  amiable  proverbs,  from  May  through  all  the 
Summertime,  in  clear  and  constant  song. 


Red-Eyed  V ireo  Notes 


All  Summer  long  the  pleasant 
mannered  vireo  goes  right  on  sing¬ 
ing  when  other  birds  have  lost,  note 
by  note,  the  melody  of  their  Spring¬ 
time  repertoire.  With  us  beside 
Cayuga  Lake,  the  red-eyed  vireo 
comes  back  about  the  first  week  in 
May. 

“I  am  green”  are  not  the  words  of 
his  aria,  but  his  own  name,  “vireo,” 
translated  from  the  Latin.  When  he 
arrives  his  clear  and  constant  warble 
carries  above  all  others  and  really 
seems,  after  one  has  heard  it  in¬ 
cessantly  throughout  the  day,  hardly 
a  song  at  all.  Instead  he  speaks  again 
and  again  of  what  is  on  his  mind: 


amiable  observations;  tuneful  advice; 
uncritical. 

Vireos  are  slim,  clean  looking  birds 
about  six  inches  long  that  glide  about 
in  the  trees  along  the  branches,  look¬ 
ing  carefully  under  the  leaves  for  in¬ 
sects.  The  chief  article  of  diet  being 
leaf-eating  larvae,  tent  caterpillars 
are  included  on  the  menu,  a  valuable 
assistance  to  the  farmer.  The  insect 
nests  are  often  torn  apart  by  these 
birds  for  a  part  of  their  own  homes. 

Like  those  of  its  relatives,  the 
nest  of  the  red-eyed  vireo  is  placed 
on  a  forked  twig  near  the  end  of  a 
small  branch  of  whatever  tree  seems 
to  please  Mrs.  Vireo’s  fancy.  The  site 


Worps  to  the  Wives 

FOR  WOMEN  ( WHO  AT  HOM£ )  ONLY 


/BOO  c 
<SO  Cyyc 

ooef/o 


NO— I  KEEP A 
BIS  SUPPLY 
RIGHT  £>N 
THE  PANTRY 
SHELF 


iibdiili'  • 


YOU  CERTAINLY 
CAN  P EPENPON 

FIEISCHMANN'S 
PRY  YEAST  r- 


YES-IT  STAYS 
STRONG  AND 
ACTIVE  SO  LONS 


NO  REFRIGERATION 
7^  NEEDED  EVER. 


RISES  FAST  ANP 
BAKES  LIGHT. 
ALL  PURE  YEAST 
NO  FILLER.  r 


SAY4- Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy.  Stays  full  strength — 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


3  times  as  many  women 

preferFLEISCHMANNS  YEAST 


June  18,  1949 

may  be  in  hickory,  maple  or  oak  of 
giant  size;  or  in  dogwood,  lilac  bush, 
ironwood  or  ash  sapling.  It  will 
sometimes  be  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  and  again  30  feet  high.  Far 
from  the  house,  or  so  close  it  may 
just  brush  a  window  pane  or  shutter 
the  Summer  wind  rocks  the  hanging 
cradle.  For  her  nest  she  uses  strips 
of  the  bark  of  dried  weeds,  grasses 
webs,  pine  needles,  feathers  and 
moss.  Adorning  the  outside  of  it  one 
often  sees  a  pretty  decoration  of  the 
thin,  ribbonlike  strips  of  the  outer 
bark  of  the  silver  birch. 

As  we  like  to  encourage  the  vireos 
to  build  in  our  many  trees,  we  al¬ 
ways  hang  short  pieces  of  white 
twine  ndar  her  nesting  site  and  place 
on  the  ground  under  the  tree  or  bush 
small  bits  of  white  cotton.  These  she 
always  accepts  and  uses.  When  com¬ 
pleted  her  home  is  about  the  size  of 
a  tea  cup  and  very  securely  fastened 
to  the  tines  of  the  forked  twig.  Never 
have  we  seen  the  most  destructive 
wind  of  the  storms  of  Summer  dis¬ 
lodge  or  damage  her  nest. 

It  was  in  early  morning,  after  a 
night  of  thunder  showers,  while  we 
were  rattling  dishes  in  the  pan  by 
the  open  kitchen  window,  that  we 
heard  a  masculine  voice  saying: 
“Look  here,  little  fellow,  you’ve  tried 
to  take  a  bath  in  too  big  a  tub!”  We 
rushed  out  because  we  knew  it  meant 
a  bird  must  have  fallen  into  the 
wooden  tub  full  of  water  under  the 
down  spout.  (The  tub  had  been  a 
container  for  trumpet  vine  cuttings 
placed  down  the  path  for  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird  also  nesting  in  an  oak.) 
Sure  enough,  the  man  of  the  house 
was  holding  a  very  wet  and  ex¬ 
hausted  baby  red-eyed  vireo  in  his 
hand.  We  dried  him  a  little  and  a 
branch  was  broken  from  the  old 
hickory  tree  and  set  in  the  ground 
in  partial  shade;  there  the  small 
creature  was  placed.  No  sooner  was 
our  back  turned  than  his  mother  was 
feeding  him;  oddly  enough  he  did  not 
try  to  leave  the  branch  all  day.  That 
night  we  put  him  inside  the  back 
doorway  returning  him  to  the  out¬ 
doors  again  in  early  morning.  Again 
the  mother  vireo  fed  him  throughout 
another  day  and,  though  he  would 
hop  about,  he  did  not  fly  away  until 
late  afternoon.  During  the  following 
three  days  we  watched  and  found 
him  flying  very  well.  e.  r.  h. 


On  washday,  have  you  ever  tried 
dipping  your  broom  in  the  hot  suds 
and  swishing  it  about  before  you 
empty  them,  then  doing  same  in  rins¬ 
ing  water?  This  keeps  broom  clean, 
tough,  .and  pliable.  l.  p.  b. 


Summer  Appeal 


2973  —  ACTION  BACK  dress  with  casual 
rollover  collar  for  pretty  throat  effect; 
buttons  all  down  the  front  for  quick 
change  and  slim  trim  line.  Sizes  14-20;  36-50. 
Size  18,  5  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-509  —  APRON  APPEAL  for  needlework 
in  this  pretty  garden  Dutch  girl  as  motif; 
quickly  and  easily  made.  Warm  iron  trans¬ 
fer  for  motif,  and  pattern  for  apron,  in¬ 
cluded.  11c. 
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'Ofissf 


PERFECT  FOR 
FRESH  FRUITS, 
CEREALS  AND 
B  EVE  RA6ES,  TDOl 


<4)600- PUKl  means: 

/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


$149 


Gorgeous  floral  patterns  that  took  like  expensive 
tapestry.  Sturdy  drapery  and  cretonne  for  long 
wear,  attractively  lined.  Beautiful  matching  han¬ 
dles  and  safety  catch.  Sue  !)"  x  15"  hplds  many 
small  packages,  knitting,  etc.  A  bargain  atS1.49 
with 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  SHOWING  IT  TO  FRIENDS 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  of  many  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  in  year  ‘round  demand.  Big  opportunity 
to  make  nice  earnings  for  yourself,  cnurch  or 
organization.  Parker  offerings  are  backed  by  50 
years’  reputation. 


THIS  GORGEOUS 
CRETONNE 
KNITTING  BAG 

AND  DOZENS  OF 
OTHER  BIG  VALUES 

BRING  BIG 
PROFITS 

FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME 


SEND 

ONLY 


for  sample  bag  and  FREE  cata¬ 
log  of  many  appealing  articles. 


YOU  EARN  MOST  FOR  YOUR  TIME 


r  PARKER  LINE 

„  GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

Dept.  Ff NY,  2733-35-37  N.  12th  St.  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


UrVT1  111  A  TP D  where  and  when  you  want 
WV/mmEiML  it.  Just  plug  into  elec¬ 
tric  outlet  Lux  Water  Heater  —  especially  suited  for 
homes  with  well  water  —  sent  postpaid  for  $2.55. 

CHAS.  LEHMAN,  1 125  EvergreenAve..  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 

- -  QUALITY  FABRICS  BY  MAIL  - - 

Woolens.  Rayons,  Cottons,  Plastics.  Samples  and  Price 
List  of  any  fabric  you  need.  Enclose  10c  for  mailing. 

HOME  FABRICS  COMPANY, 

BOX  238,  ESSEX  STA„  BOSTON  II.  MlASS. 

£\  T»  T*  W*  W*  Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend, 
^ll  I1  E*  I*/*  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

State  Si  lex.  Drip  or  Percolator. 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hospital  Suitcase  Needs 

If  you  are  praparing  someone  for 
a  hospital  visit,  what  should  you  put 
in  the  suitcase  to  make  the  stay 
pleasanter?  That  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  bag  is  for  a  man,  a 
woman  or  child.  For  a  child,  take 
favorite  stuffed  toys  which  can  be 
cuddled  up  in  bed;  or  if  the  little  one 
will  be  sitting  up,  favorite  picture 
books,  and  a  new  one  or  two.  No 
sick  child  should  take  playthings  to 
the  hospital  that  stimulate  him  too 
much. 

If  that  bag  is  being  packed  for  a 
lady  who’s  expecting  a  baby,  it  really 
is  better  to  put  the  baby’s  home¬ 
coming  outfit  all  in  a  suitcase,  but 
leave  the  case  at  home.  However,  be 
sure  to  tell  whoever  will  come  to 
“collect”  the  mother  and  baby  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  suitcase  is,  so  that  it 
can  be  picked  up  at  a  moment’s  notice 
and  taken  to  the  hospital  for  the 
joyful  event. 

If  you  are  the  patient  who  is  to 
have  an  operation,  leave  at  home  all 
jewelry.  Some  go  to  the  hospital 
wearing  rings  on  their  fingers.  These 
have  to  be  removed,  as  a  rule,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  wedding  ring  which  may, 
if  requested,  be  tied  on.  You  see, 
hospitals  can’t  be  held  responsible 
for  treasures  claimed  to  have  been 
lost  while  you  were  under  an 
anesthetic.  All  removable  dentures 
will  have  to  be  left  behind  you,  when 
you  go  to  the  operating  room,  so  if 
you  have  a  favorite  cup  in  which  you 
keep  them,  tuck  it  into  the  bag.  Be 
sure  to  take  plenty  of  paper  handker¬ 
chiefs  but  leave  at  home  all  washable 
ones.  Your  toothbrush  and  dentrifice 
will  be  needed,  but  don’t  take  your 
own  washcloths  or  soaps. 

Leave  at  home  everything  which 
might  possibly  get  lost  and  carried 
to  the  laundry  rolled  up  in  your 
soiled  sheet.  I  wish  you  could  realize 
the  agonizing  hours  nurses  some¬ 
times  have  to  spend  —  often  on  their 
own  “time  off”  —  trying  to  find  in 
the  laundry  or  the  trash  some  trinket 
a  thoughtless  patient  has  lost!  As  to 
nightgowns,  it  will  be  best  if  you 
wear  those  the  hospital  provides. 
Take  your  comb  and  brush,  also  hair¬ 
pins  and  hairnets  if  you  use  them. 
Some  gay  ribbons,  long  enough  to  go 
around  your  head  and  tie  on  the  top 
will  perk  you  up.  So  too  will  some 
sachet  or  cologne. 

Before  packing  your  case,  stamp 
some  envelopes  and  take  along  a 
little  writing  paper  with  your 
fountain  pen  or  pencil,  or  plain  post¬ 
cards.  You  may  want  to  drop  notes 
to  your  friends,  probably  while  con¬ 
valescing;  they  won’t  expect  lengthy 
epistles.  If  you  wear  glasses  be  sure 
to  take  your  case  for  them.  If  you 
like  to  fuss  with  your  fingernails,  slip 
in  some  emery  boards.  Don’t  take  a 
file  or  scissors;  most  hospitals  pro¬ 


hibit  sharp  objects  on  bedside  tables. 
For  the  days  when  you  will  be  get¬ 
ting  up  out  of  bed,  pack  a  long  dress¬ 
ing  gown  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  In¬ 
clude  a  book  or  two,  and  some 
magazines. 

Above  all  else,  take  with  you  a 
determination  to  be  patient  and 
cheerful.  We  nurses  have  enough  to 
put  up  with,  without  having  to  hear 
constant  unnecessary  complaints!  Try 
hard  to  be  considerate.  It  will  make 
you  and  everyone  who  serves  you 
happier.  Cooperate  with  the  doctors 
and  all  the  hospital  personnel.  In 
short,  be  one  of  those  grand  persons 
whom  the  hospital  will  really  be 
■sorry  to  part  with,  while  rejoicing  in 
your  recovery.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Fruit  Dumpling  Float 

The  art  of  light  fluffy  dumplings 
is  no  miracle.  Following  is  a  method 
that  works  to  perfection  for  me.  One 
thing  you  must  do  for  success  is 
not  to  “peek”  while  the  dumplings 
are  cooking.  A  glass  cover  on  your 
kettle  or  pan  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Dumpling  batter:  1  cup  of  flour, 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  1/4 
teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  of  milk.  Sift 
dry  ingredients,  moisten  them  with 
milk.  Then  add  rest  of  milk,  stirring 
lightly  and  quickly  into  a  dough.  It 
will  be  quite  stiff.  Some  cooks  work 
a  little  butter  into  the  dry  mixture; 
some  add  a  little  sugar;  but  I’ll  have 
neither!  Now  into  a  glass  (fire-proof) 
or  enamel  dish,  with  tight  fitting 
cover,  empty  a  quart  of  home 
canned  fruit  (cherries,  berries  or 
sliced  fruit),  juice  and  all.  Drop 
dumplings  by  spoonfuls  on  top  of 
fruit,  and  cook  gently  for  20  minutes. 
Serve  hot. 

But  here  are  some  of  the  dumpling 
secrets.  When  ready  to  cook,  I  put  a 
cover  on  my  kettle,  then  turn  a  heavy 
bowl,  small  size  down,  down  over 
top  of  cover,  to  hold  cover  on  tight. 
Another  thing,  place  your  dumplings 
on  top  of  the  fruit,  so  that  they  do  j 
not  sink  down  into  the  liquid,  ex-  i 
cept  perhaps  a  little  bit.  If  your  can 
of  fruit  is  very  juicy,  cut  up  in 
quarters  one  or  two  apples,  peeled 
and  cored,  and  add  them  to  the  fruit. 
This  holds  the  dumplings  up  out  of 
the  juice.  Once  on  the  stove,  don’t 
remove  cover  from  kettle.  Let  con¬ 
tents  come  to  a  boil,  then  simmer 
gently;  a  rolling  boil  may  tear  the 
dumplings  apart.  At  the  end  of  20 
minutes  you  should  have  delicious 
dumplings. 

At  this  point,  lift  the  cover  for  a 
minute  or  two.  If  your  Fruit  Dump¬ 
ling  Float  is  not  to  be  served  at  once, 
set  kettle  at  back  of  stove,  or  in  a 
warm  place,  with  cover  tilted  just 
a  little.  It  can  stand  this  way  hot 
for  a  while,  with  dumplings  still 
light;  but  it  is  best  to  serve  this 
dessert  soon.  I  bring  it  to  the  table 
in  its  glass  dish,  as  cooked,  setting  it 
onto  a  plate.  Keep  cover  on,  at  the 
table  until  actual  serving.  w.  n.  h. 


To  Dress  Up  the  Bedroom 


Modern 
Living 
For 
Every 
Housewife 


Modern  living  means  living  with 
plenty  of  water.  .  .all  the  water 
you  want  without  the  drudgery 
of  carrying  it.  .  .running  water 
that  makes  housework  (and  barn 
work,  too)  so  much  easier.  But 
you  can  be  completely  modern 
only  if  you  install  a  water  system 
that’s  trouble-free,  guaranteed 
and  inexpensive  to  operate!  And 
that  system  is  an  EVERITE! 
Here  is  a  pump  that  delivers 
1,000  gallons  for  only  a  few  cents 
.  .  .  and  a  pump  that  is  fully 
guaranteed.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  the  complete  Everite  line 
.  .  .we  have  a  booklet  prepared 
for  you  with  full  information 
about  the  pump  that  suits  your 
particular  needs.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below: 


"Jumps 


Our  Unp 

Shallow  Well 
Jets  Deep  Welt 
Heavy-Duty  Sump 
Pumps  and 
Cellar  Drainers 


THE  EVERITE 
PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


I  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  No.  101 
|  “Plenty  of  Running  Water.” 

I 

I  NAME . . . . 


I 

|  ADDRESS 

I 


I  "EVERITE  as  fine  as  pumps  can  be” 


!  A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  CJ  f'V 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  ^ 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY -PSALM -BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


OKS 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  689,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


This  zigzag  popcorn  design  in  SPREAD,  enclosing  a  three  cent 
crocheting  is  handsome  made  up  in  stanftp;  and  address  Woman  and 
a  bedspread,  to  blend  with  furniture  Home  Editor,  The  Rural  New- 
old  or  new.  For  leaflet  of  directions,  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
just  write  for  ZIGZAG  POPCORN  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N»  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
SIMPLICITY 

How  happy  is  the  little  stone 
That  rambles  in  the  road  alone. 

And  doesn’t  care  about  careers. 
And  exigencies  never  fears; 

Whose  coat  of  elemental  brown 
A  passing  universe  put  on; 

And  independent  as  the  sun, 

Associates  or  glows  alone, 

Fulfilling  absolute  decree 
In  casual  simplicity. 

—  By  Emily  Dickinson 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Readers:  We  have  been  receiving 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  two 
months.  Upon  reading  Our  Page  I  liked  it 
at  once  and  decided  to  write.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  live  on  a  farm  of 
about  24  acres.  We  have  14  goats,  one  work 
horse,  and  one  riding  horse.  We  also  have 
about  34  chickens.  My  hobbies  are  reading, 
stamp  collecting  and  horseback  riding.  I 
like  to  rollerskate  and  hope  this  Summer  to 
learn  to  swim.  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
church  work  and  play  an  instrument  in  our 
Sunday  School  orchestra  and  school  band. 
I  also  sing  in  our  church  choir.  I’d  like  to 
meet  some  of  you  by  mail.  —  Viola  Kenyon, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  I  wrote  to  Our  Page 
once  before  and  through  it  gained  some  very 
nice  friends,  and  I  hope  to  get  pen-pals  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  interested  in  art,  and  read¬ 
ing.  I  will  be  glad  to  exchange  drawings 
with  others  but  will  send  them  to  anyone 
who  would  like  one.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  a  marvelous  paper.  I  am  so  very  glad  that 
I  wrote  to  this  Page  or  I  might  never  have 
had  some  of  the  friends  I  have  today.  — 
Beverly  Bliss,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  two  years. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  in. 
I  have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers  and 
am  the  oldest  in  the  family.  Sometimes  I 
wish  I  had  an  older  brother.  We  live  on  a 
farm  of  80  acres  about  42  miles  from  Buffalo. 
My  hobbies  are  reading,  drawing,  reading  the 
notes  of  music  and  trying  to  play  them,  and 
writing  letters.  —  Kathleen  Bell,  16,  N,  Y. 


Dear  Friends:  We  received  our  Rural  New- 
Yorker  today  and  I  saw  my  poem  in  print! 
I  have  35  pen-pals  now;  they  all  seem  very 
nice.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  making 
Our  Page  possible  for  I  really  enjoy  it.  I  am 
unable  to  attend  school  for  awhile,  so  now 
I  enjoy  receiving  letters  more  than  ever.  — 
Gertie  Wheaton,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  think  Our  Page  is 
wonderful!  This  is  the  second  time  I  have 
written  to  you.  A  month  after  my  letter  was 
printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  my  mail¬ 
box  was  full;  the  response  was  wonderful! 
I  greatly  appreciate  those  of  you  who  have 
kept  me  busy  writing  and  receiving  letters, 
and  hope  to  make  more  acquaintances.  — 
Paula  Harwood,  12,  New  York, 


Dear  Friends:  Well,  I  guess  it  is  about 
time  I  wrote  to  Our  Page;  I’ve  read  it  for 
two  years.  I  first  started  reading  it  when  I 
was  recovering  from  scarlet  fever.  I’ve  read 
it  ever  since.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  farm.  At  one  time 
we’ve  had  20  pigs,  300  chickens,  49  rabbits; 
now  we  have  three  mongrel  dogs.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  letters,  playing  the 
piano,  listening  to  the  radio,  reading  and 
baby  sitting.  Please  may  I  hear  from  a  lot 
of  you?  —  Carolyn  Hopkins,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  writing  again 
to  show  that  I  enjoy  Our  Page.  I  am  glad 
to  see  some  fine  short  stories  appear.  I  am 
now  a  freshman  in  high  school.  Town 
school  seems  so  different  from  a  little  one 
room  school  in  the  country.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  some  boys  and  girls  to  know 
that  this  year  for  English  we  were  asked  to 
make  an  English  scrapbook  for  school.  My 
scrapbook  contains  some  of  the  splendid 
work  that  Our  Pagers  have  done  in  the  way 
of  poetry,  stories  and  book  reports.  So, 
friends,  if  you  have  had  a  contribution 
printed  it  may  be  in  my  scrapbood.  I  would 
like  to  get  more  letters  from  boys  and 
girls.  —  Marie  Wright,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  My  mother  and  father  have 
been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
about  three  years  now,  and  I  always  read 
Our  Page  and  find  it  interesting.  We  live 
on  a  farm  and  have  one  horse  and  two  cows, 
a  dog,  cat  and  some  chickens.  My  Daddy 
also  has  a  sawmill  and  I  like  to  watch  them 
saw  the  logs  into  boards.  My  hobbies  are- 
writing  letters,  drawing,  bike  riding  and 
many  other  things.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
pen-pals.  —  Anna  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  at  least  five  years 
but,  honestly,  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  write  until  now.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
wonderful  paper  and  the  Page  is  a  great  way 
to  make  new  friends.  My  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union; 
also  I  like  to  entertain,  skate,  take  pictures, 
dance,  go  to  the  movies  and  collect  poems. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  living  with  my 
parents  on  a  small  farm.  We  have  a  horse, 
cow,  five  pigs,  200  chickens,  18  white  turkeys 
and  some  ducks.  I  like  the  farm  but  some 


day  hope  to  travel  and  take  all  kinds  of 
pictures  in  every  State  I  might  come  to.  So 
come,  boys  and  girls,  and  drop  me  a  line?  — • 
Katherine  Dean,  18,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 
Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  father  owns  several 
large  dairy  farms.  My  brother  and  I  belong 
to  the  4-H  Junior  Co-Ops.  I  am  taking  care 
of  five  cows  and  calves.  Sometimes  I  get 
lonely,  since  there  aren’t  many  boys  or 
girls  around  here.  I’d  love  to  have  4-H  people 
write.  What  do  you  do  in  your  own  4-H 
group?  —  Grace  Buckbee,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  belong  to  a  Senior 
4-H  Club  and  enjoy  all  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing  very  much.  I  also  belong  to  other 
organizations.  Why  not  have  letters  telling 
about  some  4-H  projects,  to  be  printed,  in 
this  4-H  section.  A  lot  of  us  must  be  doing 
some  good  work  and  the  rest  of  us  would 
like  to  hear  about  it  here.  —  Marjorie  Rung. 
15,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  96  acre  farm  about  15 
miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  4-H  Club,  The  4-H  Diamonds.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  any  of  you 
boys  and  girls,  who  like  4-H  activities.  I 
wonder  who  belongs  to  the  biggest  group,  and 
whose  club  is  the  smallest?  Sometimes  the 
very  small  ones  do  a  lot  of  fine  things.  Let’s 
make  this  4-H  spot  bigger  and  better.  — 
Evelyn  Tracy,  16,  New  York, 


BUTCH  AND  THE  OLD  MAN 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
Butch.  He  was  walking  along  the  lonely 
lane  leading  to  my  shack  near  the  river. 
He  could  hardly  stand  because  he  was 
so  thin.  His  hair  was  shaggy  and  thorns 
were  stuck  in  his  back  and  paws.  When 
he  saw  me  he  tried  to  growl.  I  spoke  to 
him  softly  and  he  started  to  wag  his  tail. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  he  was  walking 
home  with  me.  I  am  an  old  man  and  Butch 
was  a  real  pal.  Everywhere  I  went,  he  went. 
When  I  went  fishing,  Butch  went  with  me. 
When  I  went  to  the  village  for  food,  he 
went  with  me.  He  was  a  real  companion. 

Another  thing  I’ll  never  forget  about 
Butch  is  the  time  he  saved  my  life.  We  were 
out  in  my  boat  fishing  when  a  storm  came 
up.  I  tried  to  make  it  to  shore  but  we  were 
too  far  out.  The  wind  was  too  strong  for 
my  little  boat  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
upset.  Butch  and  I  were  in  the  water.  We 
started  to  swim  to  shore  but  the  wind  was 
against  us.  I  was  too  old;  I  just  couldn’t 
do  it.  I  felt  myself  going  down  and  some¬ 
thing  pulled  at  me.  The  next  thing  I  knew 
I  found  I  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  neighbors’ 
house.  They  were  giving  me  artificial  respi¬ 
ration.  They  told  me  Butch  pulled  me  along 
from  the  river  all  the  way  to  the  shore. 
Yes  sir,  Butch  saved  my  life! 

He’s  asleep  now,  Butch  is  —  under  that 
old  apple  tree.  Reckon  it  will  never  be  the 
same  without  him.  I’m  going  to  miss  him 
an  awful  lot.  Even  now,  as  I  sit  on  my  porch 
steps  smoking  my  pipe,  I  can  almost  feel 
him  rubbing  his  nose  against  my  hand. 


Drawn  by  Martha  Sweeting,  12,  New  Jersey 


June  Song 

Drawn  by  Ann  Dillon,  12,  Pennsylvania 


wanting  to  be  petted.  Yes  sir,  Butch  was 
the  best  pal  a  man  ever  had!  —  Janet  Roop, 
15,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12,  New  York 
THE  GREEDY  ROBIN 

The  cherries  on  our  cherry  tree 
Are  ripe  and  red  as  they  can  be; 

But  I  must  hurry  with  my  pan 
And  pick  as  quickly  as  I  can 
Before  that  scolding  Robin  flies 
Into  the  cherry  tree  and  tries 
To  eat  the  cherries  one  by  one.  .  . 
Until  for  me  there  will  be  none! 

By  Elaine  Maloney,  14,  New  York 


THE  COUNTRY 

How  fine  to  live  in  the  country  wide 
With  fields  and  woodlands  by  your  side; 
To  live  in  a  cottage  where  roses  cling, 
Where  wild  birds  fly  about  and  sing. 
They  bring  a  message  for  you  and  me; 
Delivering  it  from  lawn  and  tree; 

If  at  evening  you  may  roam. 

Wild  birds  speak  to  you  of  home; 

For  thrushes  tell  of  the  coming  night. 
Turning  us  back  for  the  welcome  sight. 

Edna  Louise  Smith,  18,  New  York 


KINGDOM  IN  THE  SEA 

When  Summer’s  sun  has  warmed  our  north¬ 
ern  waters, 

And  rippling  waves  dance  about  in  perfect 
formation, 

Let  us  venture  downward  into  this  land 

of  fsntssy* 

Where  things’  have  been  wet  since  the 
world’s  creation. 

Beds  of  polished  mussels  form  a  carpet  of 
intricate  design. 

Where  once  a  stretch  of  golden  sand  lay  in 
sleep, 

And  seaweeds  fringed  and  pleated  in  curi¬ 
ous  shapes. 

Wave  their  banners  gayly  in  the  silent  deep. 

Let  peace  flow  on  in  this  land  of  enchant¬ 
ment, 

Where  beauty  dwells  supreme  hidden  from 
human  destruction. 

And  love  rolls  on  forever  like  the  endless 
tides. 

Growing  more  stately  each  day  under  your 

protection. 

By  Tom  Palumbo,  19.  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Bernard  Hectus,  14,  New  York 


June  18,  1949 


BUSY  GIRL  SCOUT 


Dear  Pals:  I  wrote  to  Our  Page  some  time 
ago  and  got  much  enjoyment  from  the 
letters.  I  am  a  Girl  Scout  and  have  been  one 
since  last  year.  Since  then  I  have  earned  my 
second  class  badge.  Our  troop  as  a  unit  is 
working  for  the  Troop  Dramatics  badge  As 
a  home  badge  I  am  doing  “Cat  and  Dog  ” 
Some  time  in  May  we  hold  our  court  of 
awards  when  we  are  given  the  badges  that 
we  have  earned.  I  enjoy  the  Girl  Scouts  very 
much  and  I  hope  that  if  any  of  you  get  a 
chance  you  will,  because  I  know  that  you 
will  like  it  also.  —  Nancy  Lambert,  11,  N.  Y 


Each  letter  to  persons,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into 
an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  enclosed 
letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Charlotte  Chevan,  13;  Beverly 
Bliss,  16;  Kathleen  Bell,  16;  Gertie  Wheaton, 
15;  Grace  Buckbee,  14;  Beverly  Whelpley,  14; 
Lilly  Wargelin,  16;  Mary  Vande  Voordi,  9 
Marjorie  Rung,  15;  Esther  Thomas,  16: 
Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12;  Carol  Richenberg 
13;  Carolyn  Hopkins,  15;  Paula  Harwood,  12. 
Elaine  Reed,  14;  Eleanor  Donnelly,  12 
Barbara  Blow,  14;  Robert  Stevens,  16;  Debbie 
Krepeia,  19;  Evelyn  Tracy,  16;  Francis 
Baker,  16;  Dorothy  Slauson,  14;  Vera  Case,  17 

Massachusetts:  Katherine  Stoner,  19;  Dons 
Wheelwe,  16;  Mary  Sanborn,  13;  Ruth  Vree- 
land,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Edna  Filchner,  14;  Patricia 
Foote,  14;  Viola  Kenyon,  15;  Veronicka 
Kuklinca,  19;  Anna  Zimmerman,  14;  Evelyn 
Kolb,  18. 

Maryland:  Frances  Harbaugh,  16. 

Virginia:  Lenora  Ross,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Katherine  Dean,  18;  Barbara 
Nawrocki,  11. 

Connecticut:  Virginia  Brown,  12. 

Rhode  Island:  Terest  Morell,  13;  Virginia 
Rocha,  12. 

Ohio:  Joan  Reiter,  14. 

England:  Vera  Plumtree,  17;  Anna  Hobbs, 
18;  Pamela  Hartwell,  19;  Ronald  Cook,  15; 
David  Gumery,  11;  Ruby  Garrett,  16;  Pauline 
Wilson;  Francse  Naltress,  15;  Shelia  Harding, 
17;  Eira  Butcher,  17. 

Ireland:  Isabel  Patterswn;  Joan  Carson,  15, 

South  Africa:  Phyllis  Rudd,  19;  Verrity 
Shaw,  19. 

Belgium:  Renee  Rolenswast,  16. 

Norway:  Randi  Norbeck,  16. 

Malaya:  Nelby  Heah. 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania 

I  trust  you  were  all  sucessftul  in  your 
examinations  at  school.  That  is  quite  an  ex¬ 
citing  time,  isn’t  it,  especially  the  few  minutes 
before  you  get  your  papers?  You  wonder  if 
you  are  going  to  remember  the  things  you’ve 
tried  to  learn  during  the  year.  Then  when 
it  comes  it  doesn’t  look  so  bad  after  all 
But,  after  your  exam  is  finished  you  begin 
to  wonder  if  you  did  answer  certain 
questions  correctly.  You  worry  until  the 
marks  go  up,  and  you  find  you  have  passed, 
after  all!  Well,  anyhow,  it’s  all  over  now, 
and  you  can  enjoy  the  Summer. 

Do  you  notice  that  Our  Page  has  an  inter¬ 
national  touch?  See  the  countries  listed  under 
“Letters  Wanted.”  England  (ten  boys  and 
girls  listed);  Ireland,  two;  two  from  South 
Africa,  and  one  each  from  Belgium,  Norway 
and  far  off  Malaya.  Be  sure  to  find  out 
from  your  postman  how  much  postage  is 
required,  per  ounce,  to  these  foreign 
countries,  so  I  can  forward  your  letters  to 
these  young  folks  when  you  enclose  them 
in  your  letters  to  me. 

We  have  two  nice  short  stories  this  month 
I  guess  most  of  us  love  dogs  so  they  should 
touch  the  hearts  of  most  all  of  you.  Dogs, 
we  know,  love  us  for  ourselves  alone.  We 
need  not  put  up  a  front  for  their  benefit  for 
they  take  us  as  we  are.  They  love  us  and 
have  no  shame  in  showing  it.  Don’t  ever 
mistreat  one  of  them.  Sometimes  you  hear 
of  children  mistreating  helpless  animals. 
Often  they  aren’t  old  enough  yet  to  realize 
what  they  are  doing.  After  all,  they  wouldn’t 
want  it  done  to  them,  would  they?  Because 
animals  are  animals  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
have  no  feelings.  So  you  older  boys  and 
girls  who  know  better,  try  to  teach  your 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  kind  to  God’s 
dumb  creatures. 

Well,  here  we  are  almost  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  again.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  to 
give  the  Page  a  real  patriotic  and  holiday 
look.  See  you  next  month.  Especially,  let’s 
have  a  good  4-H  column,  with  accounts  of 
y°u  are  working  at,  boys  and  girls 


West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  1 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  be  sure  to  inch 
your  name,  address,  State  and  age.  E. 
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Keeping  Up  the  Poultry  Farm 


Poultrymen  realize  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  buildings  is  always 
changing.  They  either  improve  or 
depreciate — usually  the  latter,  unless 
plans  for  maintenance  are  carefully 
made  and  followed.  Time  devoted  to 
this  purpose  at  regular  intervals  will 
keep  the  farm  in  a  good  state  of  re¬ 
pair  and  may  well  add  value  to  the 
buildings  over  a  period  of  time. 

Winter  is  Hard  on  Buildings 

Winter  is  the  most  damaging  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  on  buildings  because 
of  the  spasmodic  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  that  occurs.  Following  this  severe 
weather,  come  March  winds  to  add  to 
the  damage.  Leaking  roofs,  lost  sid¬ 
ing,  broken  or  leaking  windows, 
drooping  power  lines,  broken  or  sag¬ 
ging  beams,  and  plumbing  damage 
are  all  among  the  possibilities.  Some 
are  visible,  others  must  be  sought  for. 

As  much  of  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  will  seem  insignificant,  a 
repairman  may  not  be  called,  with 
the  result  that  a  small  tear  may  soon 
be  a  sizable  rip.  If  depreciation  of 
poultry  buildings  and  equipment  is 
permitted  to  go  on  unarrested,  con¬ 
siderable  work  and  money  will  be 
required  to  return  the  structures  to 
original  condition. 

Tool  Room  a  Good  Investment 

Considering  the  numerous  small 
repair  jobs  that  occur,  it  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  to  maintain  a  tool 
room  even  though  only  a  minimum 
number  of  tools  can  be  purchased. 
For  example,  a  useful  but  simple 
room  may  contain  the  following 
tools:  claw  hammer,  saw,  square, 
brace  and  set  of  bits,  pliers,  screw¬ 
drivers,  one  or  two  adjustable  end 
wrenches,  pipe  wrenches,  soldering 
iron,  vise,  and  a  variety  of  sizes  of 
nails,  roofing  nails,  stove  bolts  and 
carriage  bolts.  These  will  suffice  for 
nearly  all  the  small  jobs  necessary  to 
maintain  the  smaller  poultry  farm.  A 
larger  and  more  elaborate  shop  may 
include,  in  addition  to  the  above: 
power  saw,  drill  press,  power  emery, 
blow  torch,  socket  wrenches,  pipe 
taps  and  dies,  sledge  hammer,  set  of 
end  wrenches,  wood  vise,  plane,  and 
other  items  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
a  particular  farm. 

Usual  Repair  Jobs  to  be  Done 

Many  poultry  farms  have  a  lull  in 
work  between  the  time  that  the 
Spring  pullets  have  been  placed  on 
range,  and  the  date  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  begin  cleaning  the  laying 
houses  for  the  next  season.  This 
period  offers  an  ideal  time  to  check 
Winter  damage  and  make  necessary 
repairs  for  the  next  laying  year. 
Some  poultrymen  maintain  a  repair 
log  which  is  extremely  helpful  in 
jogging  their  memory  of  failures 
that  may  have  been  noted  at  an 
earlier  date  or  at  a  time  when  it 
was  impractical  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  because  of  weather. 
These  repairs  should  be  made  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

At  this  point  it  is  advisable  to 
examine  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  for 
minor  damage.  This  may  include  in 
the  case  of  asphalt  roofs  a  lost 
shingle,  loose  and  missing  nails,  or  a 
slight  rip,  all  of  which  can  easily  be 
repaired  with  asphalt  cement,  roof¬ 
ing  nails,  and  a  small  amount  of 
asphalt  roofing  paper.  If  damage  is 


not  evident,  it  may  be  wise  to  top 
dress  the  roof  with  asbestos  fiber  roof 
coating  for  further  preservation  of 
the  roof.  Metal  roofs  many  readily 
be  preserved  with  a  coating  of 
aluminum  paint.  This  is  an  excellent 
material  since  it  will  preserve  the 
roof  as  well  as  deflect  the  heat. 

Good  windows  are  a  prerequiste 
for  poultry  houses.  Low  temperatures 
in  the  building  may  be  caused  by  a 
broken  pane  of  glass  or  windows  that 
permits  leakage.  Broken  glass  should 
be  replaced  and  properly  glazed.  This 
can  be  done  by  removing  the  old 
putty,  fitting  new  glass  tightly,  seal¬ 
ing  the  frame  with  aluminum  paint, 
glazing  with  oil  putty,  and  painting 
the  putty  to  match  the  color  scheme 
as  soon  as  it  has  dried.  Window  sash 
should  fit  tight  which  may  mean 
that  the  window  jambs  will  have  to 
be  removed  and  tightened  occasion¬ 
ally. 

Check  Fences  —  and  Under  Fences 

Fences,  which  are  good  insurance 
against  dogs  and  foxes,  should  also 
be  carefully  checked,  and  repairs 
made  as  soon  as  the  pullets  are 
placed  on  the  range.  Such  repairs 
may  include  tightening  the  fence 
where  it  sags  and  in  other  cases 
splicing  it  where  it  has  broken,  either 
because  it  was  too  tight  or  because 
ice  and  snow  may  have  caused  a 
break.  Also,  holes  under  the  fence 
which  may  have  resulted  from  wash¬ 
ing  or  digging  should  be  plugged  to 
prevent  animals  from  crawling 
under.  Electric  fences  are  likely  to  be 
short  circuited  which  may  indicate 
broken  insulators,  sagging  wire,  or 
brush  on  the  wire.  These  conditions 
should  be  taken  care  of  before  the 
fence  is  put  in  operation. 

These  items,  and  many  others,  may 
occur  on  any  farm.  They  should  be 
cared  for  systematically  and  on  an 
annual  basis.  By  so  doing  everyone 
and  everything  gains — the  birds,  the 
farm,  the  community,  and  the  owner 
most  of  all.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Maine  Broiler  Day  July  8-9 

Nearly  50  poultry  growers  from  all 
sections  of  Maine  recently  joined 
representatives  of  state  agricultural 
agencies  this  week  in  completing 
organizational  plans  for  Maine 
Broiler  Day  to  be  held  July  8-9  at 
Belfast.  The  two-day  gala  affair  will 
be  held  for  the  second  time  honoring 
Belfast  and  surrounding  areas  which 
in  recent  years  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Broiler  Capital  of  the 
East. 

The  program  will  include  mass  dis¬ 
plays  of  dressed  broilers  from  the 
Maine  Broiler  and  Production  Test 
plant  at  Monmouth,  a  colored  movie 
of  the  Maine  Poultry  Industry,  a  huge 
broiler  barbecue,  a  Broiler  Banquet 
and  Ball,  selection  of  a  Broiler  Day 
Queen,  addresses  by  nationally- 
recognized  poultry  authorities  and 
other  special  events.  An  estimated 
4,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend 
the  Broiler  Day  Festivities,  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Maine  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Association  under  the 
direction  of  President  Waldo  F.  Chick 
of  Wells.  Jake  S.  Holmes  of  Belfast 
has  been  named  General  Chairman 
of  the  Broiler  Day  program. 


Photo  —  Albert  Wickwire,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
There  are  plenty  of  chickens  raised  in  and  around  Tioga,  Pa.  Here  is  Harold 
Jones’  laying  house  for  3,500  hens.  Five  stories  high,  an  elevator  runs  to 
ttle  top  floor  where  feed  is  stored;  chutes  carry  the  food  to  the  various  floors. 
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EARNS  MORE  MONEY 
FOR  POOLTRY  RAISERS 


Summer  brings  dangerous  days  for 
your  pullets  . . .  but  here’s  a  simple 
little  lumber-built  building  that 
protects  them  in  many  ways.  It’s  a 
range  shelter,  well  planned  to  guard 
your  flock  against  hot  sun,  pelting 
*  rain,  and  poultry  killing  animals. 
This  is  one  of  the  216  modern 
buildings  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 

It  can  be  built  quickly  from  stand¬ 
ard  size  lumber,  ready  for  you  at  the 
yard  of  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 
With  canvas  curtains  or  burlap  sacks, 
the  shelter  will  give  warmth  right 
up  to  cold  fall  days.  Skid  mounting 
makes  it  easy  to  move  to  clean 
ground. 

Would  you  like  to  have  one  of 
these  money-making  shelters— or 
an  outdoor  feeder,  a  sanitary  run¬ 
way,  a  water  stand,  a  sanitary  roost, 
or  even  a  big  two-story  laying  house? 
Plans  for  all  these  structures  are 
ready  for  your  use,  in  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service,  at  the  office  of  your  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer.  He  can  furnish  com¬ 
plete  blueprints  and  material  lists 
for  every  one  of  them. 

Whatever  you  need  in  good  de¬ 
pendable  farm  buildings,  this  Service 
can  provide.  For  a  free  book  show¬ 
ing  all  the  buildings  in  the  Service, 
mail  the  coupon. 
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A  TALK-0  System  Will  Save  You 
Steps,  Money,  Time 

You  can  talk  between 
house,  barn,  shed,  or 
other  buildings  with  a 
Talk-O  Farm  Communi¬ 
cation  System.  Saves 
millions  of  steps,  many 
hours  valuable  time. 
You  simply  press  button 
Talk-O  Station,  instantly 
carry  on  perfectly  clear  2-way  con¬ 
versation  with  any  other  station;  low 
cost  battery  electronic  operation,  no 
shock  or  fire  hazard.  Thoroughly  tested, 
proven.  You  can  install  easily,  detailed 
instructions  included;  or  electrician  can 
reasonably.  4-station  Farm  System  $97.50 
postpaid.  2-  station  system  $59.00  postpaid. 
(Extra  stations  can  be  added  as  needed) 
Order  today,  test  in  your  own  buildings. 
10-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

TALK-0  PRODUCTS  INC. 

184  Champlain  St.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


SAVE”  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


Whm^iAid. 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF6.  CO,  B.t  lilt,  Qiiiy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


TWO  SIZES  5  FT.  BY  8  FT.  &  8  FT.  BY  10  FT. 


Sturdy  attractive  shelters 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  ottv  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Free  Literature. 
BOOHhK  tvtuiPMENT  COMPlANY 
M.  r.  Sg  NILES  AVE..  •  WARREN.  OHIO 


POULTRY  NETTING 

72"xl50'  Galvanized  19  Gauge 

2"  MESH  (70  lbs.  per  roll) . $5-25 

1000  ROLLS  AVAILABLE 


Immediate  Delivery.  Prices  F  O  B.  New  York  City 
Rush  Shipping  Instructions  with  Your  Check  Today! 


World  Wide  Trading  Co. 

428  East  25th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  G,  Phone:  Murray  Hill  9-7170 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Bocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State's  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Bed  Bocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

0WEG0,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  CHICKS 
DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM 

EDGEMONT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GUINEAS  —  New  opportunity.  Make  real  money.  Our 
new  breed  of  Keystone  White  American  Guineas  now 
raised  commercially.  Bring  higher  prices  than  any  other 
poultry.  Demand  unlimited.  Raised  anywhere  easily. 
Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Beady  for  market  in  12 
weeks.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  SAUCON  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  23,  R.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  White 
Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  Beds  &  Bed-Bock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 

our  new  prices,  etc.  .  „ 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampskires,  Bock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


— STARTED  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses  and 
White  Bocks.  R.  O.  P.  Sired.  4  to  8  weeks  old. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 


New  Hampshires, 
Heavy  Assorted, 
$7.00.  Prices  at 
R.  10, 


Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks  and 
as  hatched  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100- 
Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMiAN, 
BELLEEONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 

Add  2c  each  for  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT’’  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  BOURBON  RED  ROYAL  PALM  POULT 
EGGS.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


Ixive  PonltrY  Vi/  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


Summer  Poultry  Problems 

(Continued  from  Page  418) 
and  all  litter  raked  to  one  side;  the 
roosts  and  area  around  them  should 
be  painted  with  a  mite  paint,  like 
carbolinium.  The  same  procedure 
should  be  followed  with  the  nests. 

The  longer  litter  is  used,  the  drier 
it  stays  during  cold  weather.  The 
finer  it  is,  the  drier  it  stays,  provided 
it  has  dried  poultry  manure  and  dust 
mixed  with  it.  That  is  why  a  flock 
of  pullets  housed  in  the  Fall  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  get  new  litter  in 
good  shape  for  Winter,  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  put  in 
some  new  litter  each  housing  time. 
The  continuous  re-use  of  litter  builds 
up  in  ammonia  to  a  point  where  it 
is  objectionable  to  work  around  in 
it;  this  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  of 
the  birds,  particularly  if  they  are 
roosting  close  to  the  litter. 

At  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  adding  lime  products  to  litter  as 
another  factor  in  dryness.  The  form 
of  the  lime,  so  long  as  it  is  finely 
ground,  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference.  It  adheres  to  the  litter 
particles  and  prevents  them  from 
sticking  together.  Frequent  additions 
of  lime  rather  than  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  are  best.  The  application  can 
go  up  to,  or  even  beyond,  a  pound 
to  the  bird.  The  stirring  of  litter  and 
feeding  grain  in  to  get  hens  to 
help  with  the  stirring,  is  a  smart 
plan.  Try  never  to  let  it  cake  and  get 
ahead  of  you. 

Are  Roosts  Necessary? 

For  years  we  have  been  gradually 
getting  farther  away  from  roosts. 
They  have  given  crooked  breastbones 
to  broilers,  roasters  and  capons  with 
no  good  points  in  their  favor.  Since 
pullets  grow  to  maturity  without 
roosts  as  do  capons  also,  it  was  only 
natural  that  some  poultryman  should 
ask:  “Do  layers  really  need  roosts?” 

Now  we  have  had  many  field 
trials.  Some  say  they  are  not  needed; 
others  say  there  are  more  problems 
without  roosts,  so  let  us  use  them. 

The  advantages  of  no  roosts  are: 
There  is  a  saving  of  money  in  build¬ 
ing  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  It 
gives  fowls  with  straighter  keels  to 
market;  and  it  saves  the  trouble  of 
teaching  birds  to  roost.  On  the  other 
side  are  these  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered:  While  some  birds  insist  on 
roosting  on  the  floor,  others  are 
equally  determined  to  have  a  perch 
under  them,  and  they  give  trouble 
with  the  feeders  and  nests.  Perhaps 
the  litter  is  a  little  harder  to  handle 
without  roosts. 

Personally,  I  think  we  will  see  the 
no-roost  plan  grow  in  use  for  all 
breeds  except  possibly  Leghorns.  This 
breed  of  chickens  has  so  much  roost¬ 
ing  instinct  that  we  may  never  be 
able  to  get  them  to  take  to  the  floor. 
We  will  learn  a  lot  about  handling 
birds  without  roosts  as  time  goes  on, 
and  this  will  make  poultrymen  favor¬ 
able  to  the  idea. 

The  Industry  Moves  Forward 

The  poultry  industry  is  moving 
fast.  Large  pens  have  demonstrated 
what  they  can  do  for  labor  efficiency. 
Farmers  and  poultrymen  are  sharp 
and  grab  at  new  ideas.  Factory  size 
buildings  are  now  housing  many 
flocks  of  birds.  One  house  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  100  feet  wide,  another  90 
feet.  Automatic  feeders,  carriers, 
elevators  and  chutes  all  prove  that 
the  industry  is  no  longer  just  a  farm 
sideline  for  the  women  and 
children. 


Big  Holstein  Records 

J.  Blake  Winter,  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  owner 
of  three  registered  Holstein  cows 
which  have  just  recently  completed 
lifetime  production  records  of  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  milk.  One 
cow,  Wintermede  Ormsby  Segis 
(G.  P.),  in  seven  yearly  milking 
periods  has  produced  a  total  of 
106,381  pounds  of  milk  and  3,682 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  highest 
single  milk  record  was  made  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  one  month 
when  she  produced  18,274  pounds  of 
milk  and  623  pounds  of  butterfat; 
and  her  highest  single  fat  record  was 
made  at  the  age  of  three  years  and 
nine  months  when  she  produced 
17,791  pounds  of  milk  and  638  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

The  second  cow,  Wintermede  Segis 
Girl  (G.  P.),  in  seven  yearly  milk¬ 


ing  periods  has  produced  a  total  of 
127,483  pounds  of  milk  and  4,295 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  highest 
single  milk  record  was  made  at  the 
age  of  six  years  and  three  months 
when  she  produced  22,693  pounds  of 
milk  and  703  pounds  of  butterfat; 
and  her  highest  single  fat  record  was 
made  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  11 
months  when  she  produced  21,963 
pounds  of  milk  and  748  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

The  third  cow,  Wintermede  Wayne 
Susan  (G.  P.),  in  seven  yearly  milk¬ 
ing  periods  has  produced  a  total  of 
120,965  pounds  of  milk  and  4,595 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  highest 
single  record  was  made  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  and  eight  months  when 
she  produced  21,716  pounds  of  milk 
and  837  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Good  Ayrshire  Sale 

One  of  the  largest  auction  sales  of 
Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  ever  staged  in 
the  Northeast  was  held  recently  at 
Mooers,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  when 
the  Cold  Stream  Farm  herd  of  Ralph 
E.  Lewis  was  dispersed.  At  this  sale 
150  head  of  registered  Ayrshires  ex¬ 
changed  hands  at  a  gross  of  $51,- 
027.50,  an  average  of  $340.18  per 
head.  The  offering  was  absorbed  by 
67  buyers  from  10  States  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Top  selling  individuals  of  the  sale 
at  $825  was  the  Excellent  Neshaminy 
Dorothy,  purchased  by  Paul  Calkins, 
Peru,  N.  Y.  The  parents  and  all  four- 
grandparents  of  Dorothy  are  Ap¬ 
proved  Ayrshires.  Heaviest  money 
buyers  were  Lionel  H.  Gokey, 
Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y.,  who  in¬ 
vested  $3,870  in  10  head;  John  Belott, 
Elnora,  N.  Y.,  who  paid  $3,470  for 
eight;  Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  a  quintet  at  $2,424;  and  L.  M. 
Hutchinson,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  six  for 
$2,055. 


Champion  Guernsey  Record 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
N.  Y.,  has  made  a  State  champion 
record  with  its  registered  Guernsey 
cow,  Tarbell  Peerless  Happy  Girl. 
Her  production  of  11,232  pounds  of 
milk  and  644  pounds  of  butterfat  is 
the  highest  record  in  the  State  made 
by  a  junior  two-year-old  milked 
three  times  daily  for  a  10-month 
period.  The  sire  of  this  cow  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemake,  also  owned  by  the 
Tarbell  Farms,  has  166  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  Performance  Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club. 


Bulwark  Against  Foxes 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  good  many  years  and  was 
always  successful  in  spite  of  diseases 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds.  There  were 
usually  plenty  around,  especially 
foxes,  as  I  lived  up  against  a  large 
woodlot  and  was  bothered  a  great 
deal  for  many  years  by  foxes.  Finally 
I  found  a  sure  way  to  keep  them  out 
of  my  yards. 

I  plowed  a  double  furrow  around 
the  yard  to  get  the  depth  plowed 
away  from  the  yard,  then  drove  posts 
against  the  six  or  eight  inch  side  of 
the  furrow  and  set  the  fence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  Foxes  will  not 
jump  and  cannot  dig  under  this 
fence.  The  fence  will  come  up  easy 
in  the  Fall.  I  have  raised  and  carried 
through  about  1,000  pullets  each  year 
for  many  years,  so  I  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.-  A.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts 

(Ed.  —  There’s  one  poultry  farmer 
we  know  who  strings  a  single  strand 
of  electric  wire  six  inches  from  the 
ground  fill  around  his  poultry  range 
and  has  been  successful  in  keeping 
out  foxes.  He  claims  that  foxes  won’t 
even  jump  six  inches  high.) 


sell,  to  locol  merchonts 
who  gladly  cooperate, 
odvertising  space  on  the 
top  of  the  tables.  YOU 
KEfP  *100  of  the  money 
you  collect.  I  send  you 
the  U  lobles.  No  risk- 
nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
shipping  charges.  SIX 
'different  plans— CASH 
and  tobies  or  (HAIRS 
ond  tables.  Write  to 

F.W.  MATHERS 
Ephraim,  N.  J, 


Honeymoon  For  You 
i  — Alone! 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect 
seclusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of 
other  newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time 
meals  at  our  mountain  guest  house 
(breakfast  until  11:30).  Homelike  rooms 
with  bath  also.  Open  all  year.  Mention 
dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three  Honeymoon 
Plans”  and  other  folders. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 

BOX  924,  SWIFTWATER,  PA. 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  food  during  summor 

months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN. 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-283 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  -  — 

Not  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  cole 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  22  and  28"  Threshers  —  Huber  Avery 
Frick.  Red  River.  Keck-Gonnerman.  Also  Baling 
Presses— stationary  and  pick-up.  Prices  very  reasonable 
ARTHUR  S.  YOUNG  CO.,  INC.  KINZERS,  Pa! 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  439. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

WOMAN,  cultured,  charming  companion,  wishes  ac¬ 

commodations  weekends  garden-lovers  home  Attrac¬ 
tive  modest  setting.  BOX  1233,  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  room  with  bath  and  shower;  kitchen  privilages 

Ritegno,  B.  F.  D.  2.  Putnam  Valley,  N.  T 

BOARD  wanted  on  farm  or  in  village  for  retired 

man.  Low  rate  desired.  BOX  1234,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

VACATION  in  real  farm  home;  all  conveniences. 

Adults  only.  $25  weekly.  Whitney  Homestead, 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COLORFUL  homemade  27x54  in.  rag  rugs  $2.98 
postpaid.  Bag  carpet  list  free!  John  Roman,  531 
West  First  St.,  Hazleton,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Speed  Sprayer,  1946  model  in  excellent 
condition.  Inquire  Southern  Vermont  Orchards, 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians.  75c 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  to 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  mail.) 

BEES:  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  two  pounds, 
$1.50;  three  pounds  $5.60;  queens  included.  Nona 
sent  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Diesel  engine  sawmill  (including  tractors, 
trucks,  sleighs  and  miscellaneous  items),  will  sell 
complete  or  by  item.  Write  Neill  &  Spanjer,  Box  4, 
Hillside,  New  Jersey. 

Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  Is  the  story  of  milk  In  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  Information  to  be  found  In 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
ofthe  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewfYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
^supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
Information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  Vjo  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices 

reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

June  7, 

1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$48.50 

$53.00 

$51.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts.  . 

.  .  56.00 

50.50 

57.50 

54.75 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts.  . 

51.00 

55.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  71.40 

71.00 

68.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein... 

.  .  66.50 

60.50 

66.75 

66.75 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  ..  74.62 

72.30 

74.65 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.  .  . 

.  .  58.75 

56.44 

59.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  48.55 

48.00 

49.50 

47.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  ..  66.00 

70.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  49.50 

46.00 

50.50 

49.00 

The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Profit  in  Capons  ? 

Would  like  to  have  your  ideas  on 
gome  capon  considerations.  At 
present  feed  prices  do  you  think  that 
capons  are  a  profitable  proposition? 
How  about  time  to  sell  for  best  re¬ 
turns?  G.  H.  E. 

Addison  County,  Vt. 

At  present  feed  prices  as  related 
to  poultry  prices,  capons  are  not  very 
profitable  unless  a  special  premium 
market  can  be  secured.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  start  selling  capons 
as  soon  as  they  have  attained  suffi¬ 
cient  maturity  and  finish  to  meet 
market  requirements.  The  proper  age 
is  dependent  on  the  breed  and  strain 
of  birds.  Early  maturing,  rapid  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  such  as  the  Reds  and 
Rocks,  should  be  ready  in  from  six  to 
eight  months.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
the  large,  slow  growing  breeds,  such 
as  the  Jersey  Giants,  it  may  require 
as  long  as  eight  to  10  months  to  get 
these  birds  ready  for  market. 

You  will  need  to  select  birds  that 
will  be  suitable  for  your  market; 
also,  you  should  hatch  them  at  such 
a  time  as  they  will  be  ready  for 
whatever  special  market  you  aim 
to  hit. 


Vaccinate  for  Newcastle 
Disease 

I  think  my  chickens  have  had 
Newcastle  disease.  How  long  will  it 
take  them  to  get  back  into  pro¬ 
duction?  They  are  brown  egg  layers. 
I  have  heard  that  Newcastle  disease 
will  make  them  lay  white  eggs  for  a 
time.  Is  this  true?  What  is  the  best 
program  to  follow  in  the  future  to 
avoid  this  disease?  mrs.  p.  p. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

If  your  birds  have  had  Newcastle 
disease,  they  will  get  back  into  good 
production  in  from  three  to  for 
weeks,  provided  there  is  no  compli¬ 
cation  with  bronchitis  or  something 
else.  Yes,  if  your  birds  have  had  New¬ 
castle  disease  and  are  brown  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  they  will  lay  some  chalk 
white  eggs  when  they  come  back 
into  production,  later  returning  to  a 
normal  brown  with  more  complete 
recovery  of  health. 

Vaccination  of  all  your  young  stock 
next  year  is  the  only  safe  program 
you  can  follow  to  avoid  these  severe 
losses. 


Cull  Lagging  Layers  Early 

I  have  some  hens  that  are  lagging 
in  their  laying;  their  abdomens  be¬ 
come  distended  and  their  meat  be¬ 
comes  dark.  What  do  you  suggest 
doing?  E.  K. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

A  problem  like  this  has  to  do  with 
the  breakdown  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  the  hen.  There  is  no  cure 
or  remedy.  In  some  instances  this  is 
brought  about  also  by  a  Leucotic 
tumor  of  the  ovary  or  oviduct,  which 
type  of  case  cannot  be  diagnosed 
until  the  bird  is  too  far  gone  to 
salavage  for  meat.  The  only  way  to 
obtain  some  value  from  the  meat 
salvage  is  to  cull  from  your  flock  any 
hen  the  minute  you  notice  it  is 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  birds. 
Some  of  these  birds  you  will  find 
sitting  on  the  roost  when  you  feed 
at  night.  They  have  lost  interest  in 
life  and  are  not  well.  Cull  all  such 
birds  at  once. 


Hen  House  Costs 

About  how  much  were  prewar  hen 
house  costs  per  hen,  as  compared 
with  those  at  present?  What  do  you 
suggest  to  help  reduce  building  costs? 

Lycoming  County,  Pa.  R.  h.  b. 

Prewar  hen  houses  cost  anywhere 
from  $1.25  to  $3.00  per  hen  and  in 
some  instances  more.  Similar  houses 
would  now  cost  about  twice  that 
figure.  The  present  trend  is  to  build 
large  houses,  even  as  deep  as  60  feet 
with  pens  100  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Then  these  are  filled  with  hens  using 
them  as  a  single  pen;  thus  the  cost 
may  be  held  down  to  about  prewar 
levels  on  a  cost  per  hen  basis. 
Lumber  prices  are  now  declining 
slightly  and  you  can  often  secure  dry 
lumber  locally  which  will  help  re¬ 
duce  building  costs. 


Conveyor  vs.  Blower 

Which  do  you  think,  a  conveyor  or 
blower,  would  be  better  to  use  to  get 
feed  to  my  top  floor  of  the  poultry 
house?  T.  J. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  use 
a  conveyor  than  a  blower  in  getting 
feed  to  your  top  floor.  A  bag  con¬ 
veyor  would  be  preferable  and  prob¬ 
ably  cheaper  than  some  other  types; 
or  you  could  use  a  regular  hoist-type 
elevator.  This  problem  is  one  that 
your  local  contractor  or  machinery 
supply  dealer  should  be  able  to  assist 
you  with  on  an  economical  basis. 


Watch  the  Chickens  Closely 

When  I  was  feeding  the  hens  last 
night,  I  saw  a  Barred  Rock  hiding 
in  a  corner  under  the  dropping 
boards  and  pulled  her  out  to  discover 
that  her  leg  was  dislocated  at  the 
hip.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  instinct 
in  both  the  animal  and  bird  world 
to  hide  when  hurt  and  to  go  away 
to  die  alone.  I  find  it  always  pays  to 
cast  an  eagle  eye  around  the  chicken 
houses.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  a 
sixth  sense  directs  me  to  things  gone 
wrong  even  when  hidden.  I  have 
added  many  a  dollar  to  our  chicken 
profit  by  being  observant.  Today  it 
was  $3.50.  I  put  the  crippled  hen  in 
a  crate  for  my  helper  to  kill  be¬ 
fore  he  left.  After  I  finished  the 
breakfast  dishes,  I  dressed  the  hen 
and  found  nothing  wrong  except  the 
dislocated  hip.  She  weighed  six  and 
one-half  pounds  dressed.  I  planned  to 
put  her  in  the  freezer  locker,  but 
during  the  morning  an  egg  customer 
who  lives  beyond  our  route  came 
for  seven  dozen  eggs  and  asked  me 
when  I  would  have  a  fricassee 
chicken  for  her.  She  was  supplied 
as  soon  as  she  spoke. 

Recently  I  found  a  few  bloody  toes 
among  the  chicks  in  the  electric 
brooder  house.  I  felt  very  bad  as  I 
realized  I  had  slipped  up  somewhere 
on  management;  for  happy,  satisfied 
chicks  do  not  peck  each  others’  toes. 
I  had  not  had  any  cannibalism  in 
several  years.  Since  the  chicks  were 
two  months  old  at  the  time  I  decided 
to  give  them  a  hopper  of  oats.  They 
craned  their  necks  and  looked  at  the 
oats  with  great  curiosity.  They  had 
been  getting  intermediate  scratch  for 
several  weeks  and  relished  it  greatly; 
hut  still  they  recognized  the  whole 
°ats  as  something  new  in  their  feed- 
ers.  I  carefully  mixed  granite  grit 
with  the  oats;  so  their  small  gizzards 
9an  grind  them  up.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  their  oat  hopper  empty, 
when  I  replenished  it,  the  chicks  lost 
no  time  starting  in.  There  is  some¬ 


thing  very  satisfying  about  oats  as  a 
poultry  feed.  I  suppose  it  gives  the 
chicken’s  gizzard  something  to  work 
on  and  allays  a  feeling  of  hunger. 
We  always  feed  oats  to  the  pullets 
on  the  range  and  to  the  hens  in  the 
laying  houses.  Oats  certainly  are  an 
effective  remedy  for  cannibalism  in 
both  chicks  and  hens. 

Cannibalism  used  to  be  one  of  my 
strongest  objections  to  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  If  there  was  any  bleeding  of 
the  vent  when  egg  was  laid,  I  was 
sure  later  to  find  the  hen,  huddled  in 
a  corner,  often  dead,  her  white 
feathers  saturated  with  bright  red 
blood  from  the  vicious  pecks  she  had 
received.  This  year  I  have  been  very 
particular  about  filling  the  Leghorns’ 
oat  feeder,  and  I  have  lost  not  a 
single  hen  from  a  blow-out  and  sub¬ 
sequent  cannibalism,  although  the 
flock  has  been  holding  to  75  per  cent 
production.  Another  virtue  of  oats  is 
that  they  do  not  tend  to  deposit  fat 
around  the  vent  as  happens  when  the 
hen’s  intake  of  corn  is  heavy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  a  public 
library  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
looking  through  some  poultry  books 
from  1850  to  1915.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  poultryman  of  that 
period  was  feed.  He  had  to  mix  his 
own  feed  and  strive  as  best  he  could 
for  a  balanced  ration.  Even  then  as 
now,  oats  were  very  popular  and 
were  fed  the  chickens  as  whole  and 
cracked  grain,  or  else  as  ground 
meal,  and  also  cooked  as  whole  grain 
and  oatmeal.  j.  b.  m. 

New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


1st  and  2nd  HIGH 
PENS  ALL  BREEDS  AT 
STORKS  CONTEST  28th  WEEK 

Want  high  production  in  your  own  laying  pens? 
Then  buy  WARREN  REIDS  for  proven  perform¬ 
ance.  Year  after  year  reports  from  leading  con¬ 
tests  prove  conclusively  that  WARREN  REDS 
have  the  breeding,  stamina  and  profit  making 
Qualities  that  pay  off  for  WARREN  customers 
everywhere. 

REPORTS  FROM  CURRENT  CONTESTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  28th  week  —  High  Pen  AH 
Breeds:  2293  eggs  —  2478  points.  2nd  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2248  eggs  —  2423  points. 

FARM INGDALE,  27th  week  —  1st  R.  I.  R.  Pen: 
1854  eggs  —  1998  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE!  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Puliorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

J.  J.  WARREN 
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Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all- 
time  World’s  contest 
record  for  all  breeds  at 
Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Record:  4057  eggs  and 
4336.25  points  or  312 
leggs  and  333  points  per 
'bird.  On  April  1,  1949, 
_  our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every  test  entered:  New 
Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Georgia. 

FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 
We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

36  pages  beautifully  illus 
txated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 

Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 

Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 
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CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  years  to  give  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  eggs  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick  growing, 
profitable.  * 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  soon.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattisboro^vt. 
STARTED  LEGHORNS  PULLETS 

week  old  Pits,  for  June  &  July  del.  Day-old  Pits.  St 
It.  run  chicks  for  immediate  del.  Catalog.  C.  M. 

•hellenberger’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


fucK  worm  Wjf 

that’s  © 


Just  Mix  With  Small  Amount  of 
Feed  and  Sprinkle  on  the  Mash  , 

Removes  Large  Roundworms  and 
Cecal  Worms  jor  Greater  Egg  Production 

•  This  popular  flock  wormer  saves 
you  time  and  reduces  work.  Takes  only 
minutes  to  use.  Readily  eaten  by  the  flock. 
Costs  less  than  lc  per  bird.  No  loss  in 
growth  or  egg  production. 

♦  Buy  Wormix  today,  at  hatchery,  drug 
+  or  feed  store.  For  individual  treatment, 
+  buy  Dr.  Salsbury's  Rota-Caps.  Dr.  Sals- 
+  bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa, 

+ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

.  ask  for 
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SALSBURYS 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 
or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


7jedtft£h$ajid  %2/utt 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


WHITSiiOCK 


I 


PER  100 
Summer 
Prices 


BABY  Sfff  AA 
CHICKS  1«LUU 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

6  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Puliorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


MTNO  money 


FOR  OUR 
TOP  QUALITY 
PULLORUM 
,  TESTED 


BABY 

CHICKS 


200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  when  you  want  them.  All  chicks  guaranteed  true  to 
breed.  Shipped  parcel  post  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  now. 
DON’T  1>ELAY.  Pay  your  postman,  C.  O.  D. 

Prices  Per  100 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


$12.95  $15.40  $14.95 


White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  R.I.  Reds,  N.  Hampshires,  v  o  ne  i  x  an  14  ne 

W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Australorps  Iw.Tfa  IO.»* \J  !•».« 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  i  oe  *>1  Srt  A  fifl 

Black  &  White  Minorcas .  I  O.Y3 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $30.00  per  I0O;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  $89.00  per  100. 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


1.95 


$8- 

^?ANY  BREED 
ANY  SEX 

NO  SEX  GUARANTEE 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 

$10.50  % 


PULLETS 


1  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
;__to  Lay— Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

'  2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  °r  8 

Weeks  Old 


nrl.v  ...nr  i/.DTiuMV  Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged— uniform,  sturdy, 
READY  MADE-VIKIUALLY  beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
FINISH  ED  •eWeeka  to  months  ^p.^tch  layer.  You  savo  taising  expense,  risk,  work, 
closer  to  market*  Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS— One  of  America's  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amazing  profits.  ' 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-Q  Mill  St.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAPONS 


PRICES  CUTon 
BABY  CHICKS 
for  early  orders 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampehires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&  Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Puliorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 
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...the  thick  most 
likely  to  succeed 

is  more  thoif  likely  using  MOON'S 
QUALITY  FEED.  For  instance, 
northeastern  broilermen  praise  the 
results  they've  gotten  with  MOON'S 
SUPER  BROILER  MASH.  It's 
specially  formulated  for  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  meat 
birds.  Also  available  with  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  for  coccidiosis  control. 
Write  for  full  details  and  names 
-*  of  nearest  dealers. 


GEO.  Q.  MOON  &  CO..  INC.  BINGh '  MTON,  W.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  eggs  and 
meat.  Sexed  and  Rock 
Cross  chicks  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BoxlL  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


o^tULSH  FARM!  CHICKlSS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. ...  $12.00  $24.00  $  5.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns..  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


12.00 

98% 


Christies NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
\%tiohF  SPIZZER1NKTUM 

immmimsKsmm 


U  NOU  nr  rtoOL  LI 

Supreme  For  MEAT 
Excellent  For  EGGS 
J.H.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
High  Hatchability,  Always 
5N.  HAMPSHIRES  &  BD.  ROCKS 
Hatching  Eggs  &  Chicks  by  Air  freight,  P.P.,  Ex. 
Write  for  Pricet  and  Open  Datem 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


BOX  60, KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


GRAYBILLS  chicks 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Graybill’s  AAA  Large  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Sp.  Mating. ....  .$12.00  $25.00  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Red  &  Bar.  Cr.  Dr..  17.00  25.00  14.00 
All  Breeders  tested  by  official  tube  agglutination, 
hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  direct  from  adv.,  or 
write  for  Free  Photo  Literature.  Postpaid.  4  Wk.  Old 
W.  Leg.  Pits.  $40-100.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  C.  S.  Graybill 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  6.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  Pay  Postage.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS . $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BaumcMBM  1  [MHl 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  jn  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns... . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Sr;.’ial  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Bi.Ted  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Bed-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-two  years  of  Breeding.  Write  today  for  our  1949 
Price  List.  U.S.  R.O.P.  Foundation  S.  C.  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Assures  you  the  highest  quality. 
We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


White  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.H. 
Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


I  liri  1  r  U.S.  LICENSED 

WENE  VACCINES 

Click  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propagoted) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 


A  Complete  Protecton  Program 

CHICKS  10  DAYS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 
Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (Wene  Development.)  Pro¬ 
tects  from  4  to  5  months.  No  danger — will 
not  spread  the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler 
operations. 


CHICKS  OVER  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE 
Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
fors  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  produc¬ 
tion  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 

WENE  S.  Q.  —  S.  Q.  25  (Sulfaqui- 
noxaline  Formulations  for  Cocci¬ 
diosis  Control). 


COAST  TO  C0AS,  '■  CULTRY  HEALTh  SERVICE 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

Hatches  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  All  leading  Breeds. 
Mt.  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.H.  &  B.I.  Beds,  Bock-Red 
Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  (Special  N.H.  Reds  & 
Rock -Red  Cross  direct  from  NE).  HATCHED  IN 
PENN  A’ S  NEWEST  &  MOST  MODERN  POULTRY 
PLANT.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Blood-Tested.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery. 
Write  for  free  Folder  giving  full  details  and  prices. 
Also:  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FAIRPORT  Q»amy  CHICKS 


Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Bed-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  priee  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,"  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAK  MONT,  PA. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with  "ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER"  of 
plenty  of  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th.  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua.  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 
D.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


M1NORCAS — .Sturdy  day  old  and  started  chicks.  Amer¬ 
icas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite  eggs. 

Literature  free.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  salesman  is  reported  to  have 
m’ade  a  practice  of  calling  on  house¬ 
wives  and  telling  them  that  they 
were  conducting  a  radio  survey. 
They  asked  many  questions  of  the 
housewife  and  inquired  if  she  would 
be  willing  to  send  a  report  each  week 
for  50  weeks,  naming  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  which  she  considered  to  be  the 
best  program  of  the  week.  If  the 
housewife  agreed,  the  salesman 
stated  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  set 
of  Universal  World  Reference  En¬ 
cyclopedias  for  $50  and  could  pay  for 
the  books  by  sending  in  $1.00  each 
week  with  her  weekly  radio  report. 
They  claimed  that  these  books  had 
been  won  by  radio  contestants,  but 
the  winners  did  not  want  the  books 
because  they  did  not  care  to  pay  the 
tax  on  them,  which  accounted  for 
the  cheap  price.  A  salesman  offered 
$500  instead  of  a  set  of  books.  When 
these  statements  by  the  salesmen 
were  reported  to  the  two  companies, 
they  stated  that  salesmen  responsible 
for  such  statements  would  be  proper¬ 
ly  dealt  with.  There  have  been  no 
recent  complaints,  but  we  advise  our 
readers  to  keep  the  plan  in  mind. 

I  asked  my  sister-in-law  for  a 
picture  of  her  son  and  we  are  out 
$8.75.  A  photographer  from  Balti¬ 
more  Art  Studios,  Baltimore,  Md., 
took  the  pictures  and  when  he  came 
back  with  the  proofs  we  paid  him 
$8.50  plus  25  cents  for  mailing 
charge.  He  agreed  to  send  them 
promptly.  It  happened  a  year  ago  and 
it  would  seem  that  a  responsible  con¬ 
cern  would  fill  the  order  or  refund 
the  money.  We  would  like  the 
pictures.  Mrs.  g.  s. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore 
Art  Studio  died  in  1947.  His  affairs 
and  those  of  the  company  were  very 
unsettled.  There  was  difficulty  in 
finding  pictures  and  gradually  old 
agents  drifted  into  other  employment 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  locate 
pictures.  However,  if  a  claim  is  filed 
with  the  Office  of  the  Register  of 
Wills  of  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  a  search  will  be  made  for 
the  pictures  and  if  found  notification 
will  be  sent.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  assets  from  which 
cash  refunds  could  be  made. 

A  boast  of  a  woman  palmist  that 
she  possessed  “supernatural  healing 
powers”  did  not  allay  the  pains  of  a 
credulous  railroad  worker  who  had 
faith  in  the  palmist.  When  he  indi¬ 
cated  sufficient  faith,  he  was  assured 
of  a  cure,  but  as  a  guarantee  that  he 
was  sincere,  the  palmist  inquired 
about  his  life  savings  and  he  showed 
her  $1,300  he  had  saved.  The  promise 
of  a  cure  was  reiterated  and  for 
added  assurance  the  palmist  put  the 
money  in  a  trunk  and  cautioned  the 
railroad  man  not  to  look  inside  of 
the  trunk  until  the  following  Monday 
and  she  left.  As  the  pains  did  not 
disappear,  faith  waned  and  he  broke 
into  the  trunk.  What  he  found  was 
strips  of  torn  paper.  Police  are  look¬ 
ing  for  madam  with  supernatural 
powers  and  $1,300.  This  is  simply  the 
old  confidence  game  without  even 
the  new  look.  The  railroad  man  now 
realizes  his  credulity  was  very  costly. 

A  fellow  worker  and  I  co-signed 
a  note  for  another  worker,  Donald 
Coward,  who  promised  faithfully  not 
to  leave  us  “holding  the  bag.”  He  left 
the  plant  without  paying  us  and 
being  co-signers  we  had  to  pay. 
Coward  went  to  California  and  while 
I  have  written  many  letters  he  has 
not  replied  nor  paid.  Could  you 
collect  this  debt?  p.  o. 

To  our  great  regret  we  could  not 
collect  the  amount  due.  Lawyers  at¬ 
tempted  to  adjust  it,  but  they  re¬ 
port  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery. 
Coward,  they  report,  will  not  pay 
willingly  and  it  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  get  a  judgment,  which 
from  the  record,  in  the  lawyer’s 
opinion,  would  be  “throwing  good 
money  after  bad.” 

I  paid  $5.00  for  a  2-year  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Salute  Magazine.  I  received 
one  issue  only.  Can  you  get  my 
money  back  or  the  paper  for  me? 

New  York  r.  f. 

We  had  several  similar  complaints 
and  we  cannot  help  as  the  Salute 
Magazine  is  out  of  existence.  Letters 
to  them  are  returned  and  our  reader 
will  have  to  charge  his  $5.00  up  to 
experience. 


Please  advise  in  regard  to  “The 
Necktie  Workers  Organization,”  St 
Louis,  Mo.  They  sent  ties  by  mail  all 
around  this  part  of  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  people  to  buy  them.  Are  they  a 
bona  fide  charitable  institution’ 
Hundreds  of  people  are  buying  the 
ties  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
supporting  a  charitable  organization 
If  it  is  not  they  should  know  about 
it-  .  R.  M.  h. 

Maine 

For  years  these  neckties  have  been 
sent  out  and  we  have  stated  that 
those  we  had  seen  were  cheap  and  of 
poor  material.  It  is  also  a  case  of 
sending  out  unordered  goods,  which 
is  a  reprehensible  practice  and  im¬ 
poses  no  obligation  on  the  recipient 
to  return  them.  For  this  practice 
alone  we  would  withhold  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  company.  If  they 
are  not  returned  a  card  will  follow 
requesting  return  of  the  ties  or  pay¬ 
ment.  The  organization  must  main¬ 
tain  itself  and  while  workers  may _ 

and  undoubtedly  are  —  paid  a  small 
sum  for  making  the  ties,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  on  the  solici¬ 
tation  would,  we  believe,  absorb  the 
larger  part  of  the  amount  received. 
We  would  not  endorse  the  plan  and 
we  certainly  see  no  obligation  to  re¬ 
turn  unordered  goods.  That  is  the 
risk  they  take. 

Your  time  and  space  is  valuable, 
but  here  is  a  gripe.  We  are  urged 
dozens  of  times  over  the  radio  to 
send  box  tops  and  enclose  coin  only 
for  various  articles  said  to  be  worth 
more  than  the  amount  requested.  I 
have  sent  both  money  and  box  tops 
many  times.  I  don’t  know  what 
happens  to  my  letters,  but  I  do  not 
get  half  the  things  for  which  I  send. 
It  does  not  seem  that  so  many  letters 
can  be  lost.  I  often  wonder  if  others 
have  the  same  trouble.  It  is  not  a 
great  amount  of  time  or  money,  but 
it  counts  up.  I  am  at  the  point  now 
where  I  have  finished  writing  in  for 
articles  and  sending  coin.  r.  c. 

New  York 

The  majority  of  the  concerns  who 
use  this  method  of  advertising  are 
honest  and  sincere.  Letters  do  get 
lost  in  transit.  Some  people  omit 
their  addresses,  or  their  State,  or 
sometimes  even  their  names.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  such  cases.  The 
human  element  enters  in,  the  clerks 
may  get  careless  and  the  supply  of 
articles  may  run  out.  Even  at  the 
cost  of  additional  postage,  we  would 
suggest  writing  the  concern  and  the 
radio  station.  Tire  them  out. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  I  received 
a  card  acknowledging  my  order  for 
a  subscription  and  offering  a  substi¬ 
tution  for  the  magazine  I  had  origin- 
ally  ordered.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest.  mrs.  e.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

On  May  21,  1947,  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  given  to  an  agent  of  a 
Periodical  Service.  On  November  15, 
1947,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  $3.00 
was  received,  which  stated  that  the 
order  had  cleared  May  26,  1947,  but 
no  magazine  had  been  received.  In 
February  1949  Mrs.  B.  was  asked  to 
make  a  substitution,  as  the  original 
magazine  had  discontinued  publi¬ 
cation.  Another  magazine  was  se¬ 
lected  in  March  1949.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  after  the  order  was 
sent  and  no  reply  had  been  made  to 
requests  for  adjustment.  We  think 
there  should  be  some  way  of  clearing 
up  records  in  a  shorter  time  than 
this.  In  our  opinion  if  a  party  does 
not  want  a  substitution,  their  money 
should  be  returned. 

We  are  being  asked  about  salt 
substitutes  for  those  who  are  on  a 
salt  free  diet.  The  universal  opinion 
by  doctors  is  that  these  substitutes 
should  not  be  taken  except  on  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  and  even  then 
a  thorough  check-up  should  be  made 
frequently  to  ascertain  whether  the 
system  can  -  absorb  the  medicine. 
Some  have  been  found  to  possess 
harmful  possibilities,  hence  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  their  use. 
A  patient  must  be  in  close  touch  with 
his  physician  in  order  to  detect  and 
correct  any  weakness  or  ill  effects 
from  the  use  of  such  products. 
Physicians  are  warning  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  many  of  the 
salt  substitute  preparations  and  we 
understand  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  making  a  more 
detailed  study. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
tisina  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
D  milker  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy.  North 
Hoad,  Chester,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ — 

wanted  •  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 

’’room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc.. 

iriemington.  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  for  general  housework. 

Used  to  country  and  fond  of  animals.  Two  in 
familv  Accommodation  private  room  and  bath.  Must 
be  good  plain  cook.  Residence  one  nule  from  village, 
wvcellent  living  conditions.  No  applications  without 
best  of  references.  BOX  1129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  single  for  commercial  poultry 

farm  on  Long  Island.  State  age,  experience.  BOX 

1201,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED :  Hustling  farm  manager,  married.  Four 
hundred  acres  eastern  Pennsylvania  near  county 
spat  and  accessible  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington. 
Mostly  stock  raising  and  grass  farming,  jom0 
cropping.  Small  pure  bred  Guernsey  herd  also.  Fine 
home  modernized.  Adequate  compensation  to  right 
family.  BOX  1202,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN ,  experienced  or  farm  school  gradu- 

atc  commercial  poultry  farm,  Connecticut,  five  room 
house’  improvements,  privileges.  State  salary,  full 
particulars.  BOX  1203.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WORKING  herdsman  for  registered  Holstein  dairy  in 

southern  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Only  top  man 
need  apply.  New  house,  good  wages,  usual  privileges.* 
References  required.  BOX  1207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

gOOK  and  handyman.  Summer  home  Adirondacks, 

T.iiv  August  or  longer.  Own  cottage,  bath.  State 
experience,  salary  expected.  BOX  1209,  Rural  New- 

Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ 

ROOM  and  board,  exchange  for  housework.  Country 
home.  BOX  1210,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  no  children ;  man  work  on 

poultry  farm;  wife  assist  housework  and  egg-packing. 
3-room  house  and  salary.  State  age,  reference,  par¬ 
ticulars,  wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville, 

New  Jersey.  . 

WORKING  housekeeper,  private  room  and  bath, 
modern  home  only  two  miles  from  village.  Write 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  P.  O.  BOX  335,  New  Paltz, 

New  York. _ ______________ 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm.  Good 
room  and  board.  Write  qualifications  and  wages 
expected.  R.  P.  Zelley,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  hand  for  dairy.  Single,  six-day  week,  ex¬ 

perience  unnecessary.  18  milkers.  $25  weekly,  room 
and  board.  Harry  Denhard,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Greenville, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  gardener,  driver’s  license,  single. 

(or  with  wife  only,  willing  hourly  worker.)  Steady 
position  Good  furnished  quarters.  Two  acres.  Near 
town  busses.  No  livestock.  Only  answer  letters  stating 
wages.  Qualifications.  BOX  381,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  One  or  two,  girl  or  woman  to  help. 

General  housework  in  a  small,  clean,  modern 
equipped  boarding  house;  must  be  strong,  willing  and 
able.  State  about  yourself,  age,  salary,  experience  if 
any.  Elsie  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  _ 

COOK  and  general  houseworker,  four  in  family, 

congenial  surroundings  and  home  atmosphere.  Ex¬ 
cellent  wages.  All  modern  appliances.  Including  auto¬ 
matic  dishwasher  and  Laundromat.  Near  New  York 
City.  Convenient  to  bus  line  and  trains.  Write  BOX 
12,  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  and  state  age. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  pleasant  home,  considerate 

people,  adults,  one  child,  country,  references.  George 
Hinman,  SI  Rocky  Wood  Road,  Manhasset,  N.  Y, 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen  but  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age 
18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 
48  hour  week,  4  weeks  vacation  ,  with  pay.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  ThiellS,  New  York. 

YOUNG  woman:  Between  ages  of  30  and  45.  Care  for 

two  boys  1  year  and  3%  years  and  cook.  Permanent 
position  in  pleasant  suburban  home  in  New  Jersey. 
Private  room,  bath,  $175  month.  No  housework.  This 
is  a  wonderful  position  for  right  person.  Must  have 
reference  and  be  thoroughly  experienced.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  full  details.  Interview  will  be  arranged.  Write 
BOX  1222,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assistant  herds¬ 

man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  energetic,  reli¬ 
able,  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
giving  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Don't 
reply  unless  you  like  working  with^  good  cattle  and 
want  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  8th  Floor, 
444  Madison  Ave,,  New  York  City. _ _ 

FARM  Foreman:  Permanent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 

perienced,  farm-raised  working  foreman.  Single. 
Qualified  in  handling  all  crops  and  work  with  ma¬ 
chinery.  Must  be  able  to  take  responsibility.  Good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  State  references,  tele¬ 
phone  number,  and  when  available.  Write  today. 
J.  E.  Kleine,  8th  Floor,  444  Madison  Ave,,  N.  Y.  C, 

WANTED:  Singlo  man  for  year  round  work  on  dairy 

farm.  Also,  elderly  man  for  handy  work  around  farm, 
and  care  for  chickens.  Give  full  details  of  self.  Write 
George  W.  Parks,  East  River  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  2352-J2, _ _ _ 

FAMILY  for  dairy  farm.  Man  familiar  machine  milk¬ 

ing,  tractors,  willing  work  under  present  manager. 
Woman  housework,  cooking;  family  three  adults,  two 
children.  Houso,  board  furnished;  childless  couple. 
Consider  other  arrangement  if  grown  daughter,  sister 
available  whereby  house  alone  furnished  plus  extra 
pay  for  boarding  yourself.  Personal  Interview,  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Permanent  people  only.  Excellent 
wages  right  party.  ROX  1235,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Male  or  female  help  on  dairy  farm.  Milk 

cows  and  other  farm  work.  Someone  who  wants  a 
good  permanent  home  and  good  opportunity.  Write 
Louis  Smith.  Wlckhaven,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Registered  practical,  or  practical  nurse 
for  small  nursing  home.  Also  woman  for  general 
housework ;  salary  open.  Write  Mrs.  Jens  Anderson, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  light  cooking.  Own  room,  bath  or 
apartment.  $100  month.  Write  Mrs.  A.  Bockar.  271 
Liberty  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  1538. 

WANTED:  A  chauffeur  for  funeral  director;  young 
man,  responsible,  ambitious,  willing  worker,  prefer¬ 
ably  married.  In  answering;  state  age,  race,  refer¬ 
ences.  Apartment  on  premises.  BOX  1236,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man  to  occupy  modern  steam  heated  house. 

Rent  free  to  dairy  farmer.  Will  help  right  party  to 
become  established.  Owner  cannot  stay  there  him¬ 
self  and  wishes  to  have  place  occupied  by  responsible 
party  and  prevent  farm  from  becoming  overgrown. 
Formerly  supported  20  head  of  cattle.  Barn  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  40  acre  flat  is  planted  to  hay. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  party.  BOX  1237,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MILKER  who  understands  feeding,  handling  test 

cows.  16  to  18  Guernseys,  two-time,  help  with 
other  farm  work.  Good  cows,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions,  Single  man  only.  Prevailing  wage  scale  with 
opportunity.  Southeast  Pennsylvania.  Write  details, 
experience,  ROX  1238,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  doctor's  small  family  seeks  good  plain 

cook-houseworker,  35-50;  excellent  health,  quiet, 
intelligent  (assist  phone),  systematic,  willing.  Like 
little  girl,  pets.  Write  all  details,  salary,  photo  re¬ 
vocable.  Dr,  Hoffman,  Monroe.  N,  Y,  _ 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  friendly  caretaking  couple 

o tD  tun  modern  completely  equipped  dairy  farm  and 
summer  home.  Good  living  quarters,  good  salary. 
Permanent.  BOX  1239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  woman  for  general  housework; 

small  family,  adults.  Modern  home.  Adirondack 
Mts.  State  wages,  all  information  first  letter. 
Marlene  Norton,  Otter  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Honest,  reliable  and  sober  married  farmer 
about  35  with  dairy  and  cropping  experience  for 
completely  mechanized  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Excellent  house  with  electricity,  gas  and  water. 
Good  salary  for  industrious  man  who  appreciates 
pleasant  surroundings.  Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock,  Mar- 
shall,  Virginia, _ 

WANTED:  Boy.  man  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 
Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y, _ 

STEADY,  reliable,  single  fellow;  experienced  for 
permanent  work  on  small,  modern  dairy  and  poultry 
farm.  Please  give  references  and  salary  expected. 
BOX  1240,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Farm  hand.  Experienced  field  work,  live¬ 
stock,  vegetables,  generally  handy  with  machinery 
and  tools,  and  small  building  repairs.  Three-room 
apartment.  Milk,  eggs  and  vegetables.  Permanent, 
non-commercial.  Give  full  details  about  yourself,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  references.  BOX  1241, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

STRONG  girl  or  woman  to  help  with  Summer  out¬ 
door  work  on  Connecticut  dairy  farm.  Pay  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability.  Give  details  of  self.  BOX  1248,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  25  to  40  years  old.  Able  to  work 
In  any  department  when  needed  on  dairy  farm. 
Either  in  dairy  barn  or  field  work.  $150  per  month, 
four  room  apartment.  Willow  Ridge  Farm,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60  cows, 
three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six  day 
week;  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room  and 
board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  girl  for  housework  in  good  home; 

nice  room;  excellent  wages.  Write  or  telephone. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Matlow,  304  Crawford  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desire  position  to  watch 
estate.  Good  references.  A.  Laut,  105  West  73rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  manager,  general  farming;  qualified  pro¬ 
ducing  smoked  pork,  poultry,  taste-thrills  for 
market;  percentage  profits.  BOX  1131,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER,  Gardener,  handyman,  married,  son 
15;  experienced  managing  farm-estate.  Wife  house¬ 
work;  cooking  part-time.  Permanent.  References.  BOX 
1204,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  brothers,  some  experience,  seek  permanent 
position  poultry  farm.  Robert  Rubino,  708  Cauld- 
well  Ave.,  Bronx  55,  New  York, _ 

BOY  18,  wishes  general  farm  work;  experienced.  BOX 
1211,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  superintendent,  land  development  specialist. 

Will  bring  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  acreage  into 
profitable  production.  Broad  practical  experience  in 
management,  soil-livestock  problems.  College  training. 
BOX  1212,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  42,  married,  experienced  cattle,  machine  milk¬ 
ing,  machinery,  all  crops,  seeks  position  as  farm 
manager.  BOX  1213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  35,  single,  total  abstainer,  seeks  permanent 
position.  Handy  with  carpenter  tools.  Will  make 
good  assistant.  Poultry,  crops.  BOX  1214,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  college  girls  want  Summer  work,  waitiHg  table, 
tutoring,  sewing,  caring  for  children,  typing,  or 
what  have  you.  Sally  Marks,  147  TJiornton  St„ 
Hamden.  Conn. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wants  place  on  small  dairy  farm, 
good  milker,  good  habits,  or  would  go  in  partner- 
ship.  small  investment.  BOX  1215,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
FRUIT  farm  worker  experienced,  desires  responsible 
position;  good  references.  BOX  1216,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FARMER,  age  34,  married,  desires  herdsman's  job  on 
large  farm  or  running  of  smaller  dairy  farm.  Fully 
experienced,  excellent  references.  BOX  1223,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  will  keep  house  In  motherless  home.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  chauffeur,  secretary.  BOX  1224,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  15,  honest,  energetic,  wants  work  on  farm,  prefer¬ 
ably  dairy.  Some  experience.  Good  Christian  home 
essential.  Protestant.  BOX  1225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  17,  wants  Summer  job.  BOX  1226,  Rural 

New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  or  ranch  manager,  47  years  old,  married, 
European  graduate.  Doctor  of  Agriculture.  Life¬ 

time  experience  dairy  farming,  raising,  breeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle  and  hogs,  all  kinds  of  crops.  Only 
first  class  position  considered.  BOX  1227,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

HIGH  school  graduate,  18  years,  six  feet,  175  pounds, 
wants  work  dairy  farm.  Intelligent,  honest,  has  ex¬ 
perience.  State  wages.  Woodbridge,  203  Rocking- 
stone  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y, _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  teamster  and  general  worker 
available.  Swedish  born.  No  milking.  BOX  1242, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager.  Graduating  Agricultural 
College  June.  Courses  covered  all  phases  farming, 
livestock  management.  Experience.  References.  Nancy 
Bouch,  Somerset,  Penna. _ 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  superintendent;  married,  no 
children;  experienced,  sober,  references.  BOX  1243, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  efficient,  with  son  12  years,  wishes 
care  of  respectable  home.  New  York  suburb  or  New 
Jersey.  Details  under  BOX  1244,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  woman  wishes  work,  adults;  village  or 
farm;  transportation  line.  Not  servant.  Kay  Hurd, 
2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

STUDENT,  Fordham  University  senior,  28,  desires 
Summer  outdoor  work,  farm,  poultry  range,  orchard, 
pasture,  estate,  etc.  Preferably  Catholic.  Ex-G.I.  Ten 
years  experience  farmhand,  general  outdoor  worker. 
Available  till  return  school  October.  Lasaka,  care 
Chlopinski,  201  West  66th  St.,  N,  Y,  C. _ 

GENERAL  handyman,  49,  single,  reliable,  very  hardy 
all  round  inside-outside,  maintenance,  repairs,  lawns, 
caretaker.  BOX  1245,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  working  foreman  on  small 
farm  or  estate.  Capable  in  all  lines.  Married, 
coUege  graduate.  15  years  farm  experience.  Now 
available.  References.  Philip  Ryder,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York,  Telephone  49-5. _ 

WORKING  poultry  manager,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  management  large  egg,  chick,  broiler 
plants,  and  turkey  and  pheasant  farms.  Private  es- 
tate  preferred.  BOX  1246,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LADY,  56,  with  foster  girl,  7,  wishes  place  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  one  adult.  Full  charge.  Permanent  home. 
Lois  Whitney,  Route  2,  Middletown,  New  York. _ 

MAN,  single,  experienced  trout  culture,  spawn  taking, 
gamekeeping,  waterfowls,  trapping,  vermin  control, 
desires  employment  club,  commercial,  private  estate. 
References.  ROX  1249,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas. 
Listings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list. 
John  R.  Potts  Agency,  New  Rt.  28,  North  Branch, 
N.  J.  Phone  Somerville  8-2551. _ _ 

FARMS:  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  bulletin  free.  Calaway  Realty,  1505  Race. 
Philadelphia  2, _ 

FARMS  and  businesses  Is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1.  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

NAME  It  —  we  may  have  it!  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder! 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  CobleskiU  7, 
“Eastern"  New  Yoifc. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THIS  farm  has  everything.  550  acres  in  southern 
Champlain  Valley,  Vermont.  1.  Good  soil:  450 
acres  fertile,  tillable  soil.  Sizable  fields,  adaptable 
for  mechanized  farming.  2.  Water:  sufficient  for  man 
and  beast;  springs  in  every  pasture.  3.  Buildings: 

Large  barn,  70  stanchions,  six  grain  rooms,  350-ton 
hay  loft,  two  large  silos,  several  smaller  barns.  All 
houses  modern,  with  furnace,  bath,  electricity.  4.  Fine 
location:  All  buildings  on  state  highway.  5.  Climate: 
Wonderful  for  year-round  living.  Beautiful  view.  This 
farm  in  the  income-producing  portion  of  a  large 
estate,  located  in  the  limited  district  recommended 
in  the  government  bulletin  as  "safe  for  investment 
because  of  fertility  of  soil  and  50  more  days  of 
growing  weather  than  in  other  parts  of  State.”  450 
ton3  of  hay  sold  last  season.  Property  will  maintain 
large  herd.  Farm  unequipped  $60,000  cash.  Shown 
by  appointment  with  owner,  E.  von  Hesse,  Benson, 
Vermont.  Call  Benson  25-2, _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Bealtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

CATALOG  free.  Fine  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  farms, 
businesses.  Summer  homes  and  resorts.  A.  Carl 
Fanning,  Broker,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. :  Italian  grape  farm,  house,  fine 
barn,  plenty  land;  $12,000.  New  City:  Fine 
modernized  home,  10  acres  rich  land,  near  city; 
$16,000.  Other  farms,  nurseries  nearby.  Horticultural 
Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy-poultry  farm,  retail  route  estab¬ 
lished,  in  wealthy  resort,  school  town,  excellent 
opportunity.  Contact  Connecticut  Realty  Company, 
159  Main  St„  Southington,  Connecticut. _ 

HIDE- A- WAY,  five  room  cottage,  20  acres;  bargain 
$4,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
New  Paltz  2046. 

RARE  Cape  Cod  Colonial;  seven  rooms;  electricity; 

artesian  well;  two  brooks,  one  through  back  yard; 
land  on  both  sides  of  road  in  both  directions ;  modem 
dairy  and  horse  bams;  drinking  cups,  wrapped  silo; 
poultry  house;  tool  sheds;  small  young  stock  bam. 
175  acres,  more  than  half  tractor  tillable.  Now 
operated  as  dairy.  $12,500.  Stripped.  Could  be  bought 
equipped  with  good  herd  with  purebred  sire,  new 
truck,  new  tractor,  new  milking  machine,  new  6-can 
cooler.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  East  Chatham,  N,  Y. 

WILL  rent  with  option  buy  house,  improvements, 
garage,  workshop,  studio,  or  place  suitable  pro¬ 
fessional  restorer  of  paintings.  Located  within  village 
or  town  preferred  but  not  required.  Radius  150  miles 
New  York.  Bank,  social,  professional  references  on 
hand.  Fritz  Hoelzer,  Box  13,  G.  P.  O.,  New  York  1, 
New  York.  _ 

NEAR  Vanhomsvllle,  N.  Y. :  120  acre  farm,  10-room, 
7-bedroom  house  in  good  condition;  electricity.  Only 
$5,500.  Bam  30x40.  Call  Frank  Berberich,  Salesman, 
R.  D.  3.  Phone:  Frankfort  1286-M3.  Near  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. :  220  acre  stock  farm  for  $9,000.  11-room, 
6-bedroom  house.  Good  condition  throughout.  Bam 
32x100.  30  cow  ties.  Registered  Guernsey  stock.  Anxi¬ 
ous  to  sell.  Call:  E.  B.  Granger,  Salesman.  Phone 
Cambridge  3662,  Academy  Street.  On  Route  23A: 
House  has  8  rooms  and  3  bedrooms.  Good  condition; 
80  acres,  loam  soil;  28  cow  ties;  beautiful  milk  house; 
horse  stalls;  selling  for  $9,000.  Call  George  Kessler, 
Salesman,  P.  O.  Box  23,  West  Kill,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Lexington  617.  Two  minutes  from  Route  7,  the 
sulphur  lighted  highway.  6-room  bungalow.  Hard¬ 
wood  floors  downstairs.  Two  acres  of  ground.  Low 
taxes.  Call  Steven  Krysinski,  Salesman,  Phone 

Delanson  2498,  R.  D.  3.  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.:  57 
acre  farm  for  only  $5,000.  House  has  10  rooms,  6 
bedrooms;  electricity,  hot  air  heat,  driven  well;  barn 
20x50,  2  poultry  houses,  1  brooder  house,  capacity  400 
hens.  Ideal  for  Summer  home  or  poultry  farm.  Call 
Michael  Buzon,  Salesman.  Phone  Middleburgh  187- 
F14,  R.  D.  2.  Near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. :  $7,000  for 
145  acre  farm;  7-room,  3-bedroom  house;  electricity; 
2-car  garage;  good  condition;  fruit  trees;  electric  milk 
cooler;  com  stable,  horse  bam  and  milk  house.  See 
it  today.  Call  Adam  Mickel  Salesman.  Phone 

Cobleskill  489-J2,  Carlisle.  Write  for  our  free 
bargain  catalogue.  Eastern  Farms  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Inc.,  3  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  farm,  15-20  acres  or  more  within 

150  miles  New  York.  BOX  1205,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

NEW  YORK  farm  to  lease,  wonderful  opportunity. 

Hudson  Valley.  200  acres.  Large  barn.  70  stanchions. 
Excellent  cultivation.  Stock  and  equipment  necessary. 
References.  BOX  1217,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Large  poultry  farm,  or  farm  with  huge 

barn.  Main  highway  only.  Under  $10,000.  State 
details,  measurements  of  poultry  houses,  bam.  Price. 
O.  Kley,  126-42  144th  St,,  South  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Vet  dinette,  cheap,  all  equipped;  on 

wheels,  take  anywhere.  Just  put  in  stock.  Ed. 
Fandrey,  14  East  Elmore  St.,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 
Phone  6101. 

80  NICE  acres  in  edge  of  village,  on  one  of  State’s 
main,  highways,  buses,  modern  10-room  house;  nice 
for  tourists.  Good  cement  basement  barn  for  15  cows. 
Garage.  Price  $6,600 ;  good  terms.  Parker's  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  92  acre  farm.  $3,500,  half  down.  Chas. 
Peters,  Kingsley.  Pa.  _ 

WANTED:  Large  tract  inexpensive  land,  private  lake, 

stream  or  seacoast,  hills  and  woods;  good  house 
with  scenic  view,  secluded  from  road.  Rodebaugh, 
Pottstown,  Route  2,  Penna. _ 

SACRIFICE:  Leaving  town,  5-room  bungalow,  gas, 
hot  water  heat,  plot  120x173  ft.,  all  fenced, 
beautiful  trees;  price  $7,600.  No  agents.  Mr.  O. 
Schmiedel,  36  Grove  St.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

STOCKBD  and  equipped!  Complete  dairy  farm  on 
good  all-weather  road;  includes  10  head  cattle, 
4-can  milk  cooler,  all  equipped;  150  acres,  65  tillable, 
73  watered-pasture,  12  woodland,  family  fruit;  stream; 
site  for  private  pond;  furnished  8-room  home  with 
electricity,  nice  setting;  double  garage;  barn  30x60, 
20  stanchions;  new  milk  house;  poultry  house;  brooder 
house;  home  furnishings  alone  worth  asking  price. 
Now  only  $6,000.  Terms.  No.  C-5508.  West’s,  W.  M. 
Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20  east  of 
Madison.  West’s  catalog  free. _ 

126  ACRE  stocked  and  equipped!  Fine  producing  dairy 
farm  on  all-weather  road  near  Troy;  includes  $10,000 
worth  stock  and  equipment;  14  head  prize  cattle, 
team,  A.C.  tractor,  1  %  -  ton  truck,  etc.,  buildings 
alone  worth  $14,000 ;  remodeled  home,  10  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  water,  hot  air  heat,  pretty  lawn;  barn 
40x60,  22  stanchions;  silo;  garage;  milk  house,  other 
buildings;  126  acres,  100  tillable,  home  fruit;  stream; 
price  complete  only  $15,000.  No.  E-5682.  West’s.  J.  M. 
&  C.  D.  Winch.  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
PURE  bred  herd  and  equipment!  Lake  Chautauqua 
section,  most  desirable  dairy  farm  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  close  to  town,  beautiful  residence,  7  rooms,  bath, 
water  and  electricity,  hot  air  heat,  nicely-landscaped 
lawn ;  barn  40x60,  20  new  modern  stalls ;  silo ;  double 
garage;  poultry  house,  other  buildings;  70  acres,  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit;  includes  over  $10,000  worth  stock  and 
equipment,  20  head  cattle,  tractor,  etc. ;  '48  income 
$8,000;  price  reduced  from  $30,000  to  $21,000.  Terms. 
Illness  compels  sacrifice!  No.  B-8739.  West’s,  W.  H. 
Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. _ 

339  ACRE  stock  and  equipped!  Big  McKean  County 
dairy  farm  on  macadam  highway  with  excellent  line 
of  stock  and  equipment;  38  head  cattle,  horse,  new 
tractor,  etc. ;  attractive  residence,  10  rooms,  bath,  gas 
heat,  hardwood  floors,  all  utilities,  lovely  lawn;  barn 
36x80,  55  stanchions;  silo;  poultry  house;  horse  bam 
30x40 :  machine  shed  20x60 ;  330  acres,  100  tillable, 
balance  watered-pasture-woods;  sugar  grove;  real 
value.  Illness  compels  quick  sale;  $19,500;  liberal 
terms!  No.  11,546.  West’s,  Chas.  Ives,  E.  State  St. 
and  City  Limits,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Olean,  N.  Y.  West’s 
catalog  free. _ 

EXCELLENT  Schoharie  Valley  farm,  575  acres,  87 
stanchions,  11  box  stalls,  horse  barn,  etc.,  very 
good  buildings,  five  silos,  barn  cleaner,  abundant 
water  supply,  fully  equipped.  10-room  dwelling,  oil 
heat  and  latest  conveniences,  four  tenant  houses,  bare 
$45,000.  Stock  and  equipment  can  be  bought  sepa¬ 
rately,  terms  arranged,  Dividable  in  two  farms.  Julius 
Westheimer,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. _ _ 

VICINITY  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  nine  acre  poultry  farm, 
brick  bungalow,  five  rooms  and  bath,  full  cellar, 
hot  water,  oil  burner,  hen  houses,  all  buildings  good 
condition;  all  necessary  equipment.  BOX  1218,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  family  house,  three  acres  land,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  poultry.  In  village  of  Westerlo,  500  ft. 
Post  Office,  church,  three  stores,  Gilbert  Britton, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED  for  Summer,  small  house  within  50  miles 
New  York  City.  BOX  1247,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COUPLE  desire  lease  modern  bungalow,  6-8  un¬ 
furnished  rooms;  oil  heat;  exceptional.  Immaculate 
care  for  reasonable  rent ;  permanent,  purchase  optional. 
Southern  Dutchess  County,  main  highway,  Pough- 
keepsio  bus.  Frank,  8515  65  Road,  Rego  Park,  L.  1, 

FOR  Sale:  In  Readsboro,  Vermont,  240  acres,  nice 
land,  large  timber  (hard  maple,  spruce).  Excellent 
for  Summer  place.  Price  $2,150.  John  Hohl,  Oxford, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  in  Dutchess  or  Columbia  Counties. 

20  acres  or  more.  House  with  improvements.  Paved 
road.  Full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  1228,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  6-room,  bath,  brick  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Main  street.  Apply  Peter  Bockis, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

187  ACRES,  9 -room  house,  electricity,  hard  road, 
large  bam,  tractor,  tools,  40  cows;  $25,000;  $10,000 
down.  32  acres,  5-room  house,  all  improvements, 
steam  heat,  lots  fruit,  hard  road  near  town;  $6,000; 
terms.  Reliable  Realty,  Union  Center,  N,  Y. _ 

ALLEGANY  County  farm,  one  mile  highway.  174 
acres,  good  cow  bam,  garage  and  tool  shed;  silo, 
7-room  house,  electric  water  system ;  35  acres  hay  to 
cut.  $4,000  for  farm;  tools  and  stock  extra.  BOX 
1229,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  To  rent  or  buy,  lot,  city  house  with  im¬ 

provements;  reasonable.  BOX  1230,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  12-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Orchard 
in  heavy  production.  8-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  hardwood  floors  throughout.  Hen  house 
91x19  ft.  Cement  floor,  clapboarded  and  painted. 
Garage  20x32  ft.  Bam  38x40  ft.  Fruit  storage  house 
16x30  ft.  Good  location.  No  improvements  needed. 
Price  $10,000.  Other  listings.  Inquire  Ralph  A.  Dodge, 
Real  Estate  Broker,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Kennebunk, 
Maine.  _ 

66%  ACRE  farm,  near  village,  with  nice  10-room 

house,  all  improvements,  good  bam,  other  build¬ 
ings,  lovely  view,  all  equipment.  Real  value.  Widow 
must  sell.  $9,500,  Lydia  Forsblom,  Mileses,  New  York. 

215  ACRE  farm  for  sale.  About  15  miles  southwest 
of  Erie  near  a  paved  highway.  135  acres  of  good 
tillable  land.  Balance  in  pasture  and  woods  that  will 
carry  40  milch  cows.  Large  modem  bank  bam  and 
house  wired  for  electricity  and  with  water  system. 
Either  building  would  cost  more  than  selling  price  of 
$13,000  cash.  Must  sell  to  settle  husband's  estate. 
Emma  L.  Goodban,  Administratrix,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Girard,  Pennsylvania,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Boarding  house,  also  bar  and  grill, 

Catskill  Mountains.  Yearly  business,  good  oppor- 
tunity.  BOX  51,  PrattsviUe,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Kerrigan’s  modem  cabins.  All  improve¬ 

ments.  Weekly,  monthly,  season.  BOX  51.  Pratta- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

73  ACRE  poultry  farm,  two  miles  east  of  Waverly. 

Good  7-room  house,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity. 
New  furnace  with  blower,  bath,  chicken  coop ;  two 

story  20x70,  one  story  23x68  with  running  water. 
Two  story  brooder  house  24x36.  Six  range  shelters, 
three  small  brooder  coops.  Barn.  Seven  acres  woods. 
Some  fruit  .Tractor  worked.  Macadam  road.  $5,500. 
Owner,  Howard  King,  Talmadge  Hill,  R.  D.  2, 
Waverly.  New  York. _ 

WANTED :  Lease,  house,  acreage,  good  road,  improve¬ 

ments.  boarding  house.  Marquis,  72  7th  Ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Approximately  600  acres  woodland  and 

open  fields,  half  a  mile  from  Route  28  near 

Margaretville,  New  York.  Beautiful  view  of  the 
mountains,  fine  spring  water  available,  wonderful  for 
summer  cottage  or  camp  site;  price  $3.00  per  acre.  For 
further  details  inquire  of  Neill  &  Spanjer,  Box  4, 

Hillside,  New  Jersey.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  107  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  on  good 

gravel  road.  Good  buildings,  several  recently  built. 
Productive  soil,  spring  water  has  never  failed.  De¬ 
tails  on  request.  Adelaid  Paquette,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

Craftsbury,  Vermont, _ 

FARM  wanted  vicinity  George  Washington  Bridge. 

Modem  plumbing,  electricity.  Suitable  poultry. 
Reasonable.  State  details.  S.  Schoen,  247  Wads- 
worth  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  suitable  poultry,  crop.  Preferably 

on  good  highway.  Will  oonsider  others  if  on  good 
road.  Details,  bottom  price,  terms.  George  Vetter, 

482  Wyekoff  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lb*.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  _ 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  10  lbs..  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

HON  EY :  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9. SO  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N,  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone,  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y, _ 

MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  B. 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself. 

Five  pounds  $2.25;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  Large 
lots  less.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey,  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 

New  York. 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gib3on,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hilis,  N.  Y. 

FALL  honey,  medium:  60  lbs,  granulated  $6.50; 

liquefied,  $7.00.  5  lbs.  $1.10.  Edw.  Hogan,  210 
Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia, _ 

DELICIOUS  Oranges,  $4.00  bushel  prepaid.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED :  Boarders,  Turner  Center,  Maine ;  attrac¬ 

tive,  remodeled  home,  sun  porch,  outdoor  fireplace; 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  eggs.  Louise  Sias. 

HOME  cooking,  all  conveniences,  near  Grand  Can,  n. 
Goodwin’s  Hillside  Farm,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

SPEND  your  vacation  in  the  beautiful  Bald  Eagle 
Valley.  Modern  conveniences,  good  food  and 
pleasant  country  home.  Rates  $3.00  per  day.  Tele¬ 
phone  Mill  Hall  63-J-2.  Mrs.  Peale  Haagen,  Beech 
Creek,  Penna. _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds.  Home  cooked  food.  Bathing,  fishing.  Write  for 
information.  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 

WANTED;  By  lady  teacher,  quiet  vacation  place ; 

wholesome  food;  near  swimming.  BOX  1206,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  eastern  Connecticut  farming  dis¬ 

trict,  by  welfare  old  single  man,  two  rooms,  etc., 
unfurnished,  separate,  near  store  and  Post  Office,  with 
quiet  Christian.  Protestant,  Republican  people.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  1219,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WILL  rent  rooms  in  farm  house  during  June,  July, 
August.  Seven  miles  from  Saratoga;  $10,  $15,  $23 
per  week.  BOX  1220,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  gentlemen;  $25  per  week; 
private  home.  BOX  1221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and  simple 
living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center, 

Maine. _ 

BOARD  for  retired  gentleman;  good  home,  good  food. 
BOX  1231,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MAN,  wife  and  son  seek  Summer  board;  New  York 
State,  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Swimming;  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  1232,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  430. 


It  Won  t  Cost  You 
a  Dime  to  Plan 
Your  Barn  Better 


STARUNE  BARN  PLANNER 


NOW — NEW  BARNS  ARE  EASIER  TO  PLAN  and 
OLD  BARNS  ARE  EASIER  TO  REMODEL  with 


The  STARUNE  BARN  PLANNER 

ITS  JUST  LIKE  PLAYING  A  GAME  THAT  YOU  CAN  T  LOSE! 


See  a  complete  floor  plan,  accurately  scaled,  by  placing  cut-outs 
of  barn  equipment,  stalls,  pens,  alleys,  etc.,  in  position — BEFORE 
YOU  SPEND  A  DIME! 

The  STARLINE  BARN  PLANNER  Gives  You  51  Different  Pieces: 
An  attractively  colored  planning  board,  1 3  V2  by  IQV2  inches, 
colored  cut-outs  for  stalls,  pens,  alleys,  silos,  etc.,  and  other 
valuable  planning  materials  for  any  size  barn. 


SINCE 


1883 


STARLINE 

HAOVARD  ILLINOIS 


TRADE  MARK 


REG  U  S  PAT  Ofr 


STARUNE  INC.  HARVARD,  ILL..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


STARLINE  INC.,  51  MAPLEWOOD  AVE.,  DEPT.  584,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Name - — - - 

Highway  No - 
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Crossbreds  Lead  in  Swine 
Test  Association 

The  Logan  County  Swine  Improve¬ 
ment  Assn.,  with  headquarters  in 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  was  organized  last  July. 
It  established  the  practice  of  count¬ 
ing  and  weighing  pigs  at  56  days  of 
age  to  test  the  ability  of  sows  and 
gilts  to  produce  and  raise  big  litters. 
The  association  started  with  15  hog 
raisers  as  active  members,  along  with 
some  of  the  agricultural  teachers  and 
veterinarians  of  the  county. 

Eight  herds  were  entered  in  the  Fall 
activities  of  the  association,  with  a 
total  of  92  litters.  Among  these  en¬ 
trants  were  those  owned  by  Julian  J. 
Schmidt.  R.  1,  Mount  Pulaski.  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  been  interested  in  rais¬ 
ing  hogs  all  his  life  but  has  been  in 
business  for  himself  only  since  1945; 
his  herd  ranked  first.  He  raised  nine 
litters,  the  first  being  farrowed  Sept. 
1,  1948  and  the  last  Oct.  16.  The 
Schmidt  herd  consists  of  crossbreds — 
Poland  China-Duroc  crossed  sows, 
with  an  inbred  Minnesota  No.  1 
boar.  Mr.  Schmidt  says  he  chose  this 
breeding  for  increased  vigor,  gain¬ 
ing  ability,  and  efficiency. 

Previous  to  farrowing,  the  brood 
sows  were  kept  on  rape  pasture. 
Several  days  befoi'e  farrowing  time, 
they  were  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
-moved  to  the  farrowing  pens  where 
they  were  farrowed  in  a  clean 
fari’owing  house.  This  was  unheated 
but  in  cold  stormy  weather  pig 


brooders  and  heat  lamps  are  used. 
Before  farrowing,  the  sows  were  fed 
a  20  per  cent  protein  mixed  ground 
ration  consisting  of  15  per  cent 
alfalfa  meal,  50  per  cent  oats,  30  per 
cent  corn,  and  enough  tankage  to 
make  the  protein  content  20  per  cent; 
in  addition,  a  mineral  mixture  was 
allowed.  After  fan-owing,  the  sows 
were  given  only  water  the  first  day, 
then  fed  the  same  ration  as  before! 
After  five  to  six  days,  they  were  re¬ 
moved  to  clean  red  clover  pasture. 
These  particular  pigs  were  watered 
from  a  tank  hauled  to  the  field  (in 
some  cases,  where  the  distance  is  not 
too  great,  water  is  piped  and  hosed 
on  top  of  the  ground).  After  the  pigs 
were  on  pasture,  the  sows  and  pigs 
were  put  on  self  feeders  of  shelleci 
corn,  and  a  40  per  cent  protein 
supplement,  and  allowed  minerals. 

The  average  number  of  pigs  in  a 
litter  was  9.4  pigs  at  farrowing  time 
and  7.6  pigs  at  56  days.  The  average 
weight  per  litter  at  56  days  was 
310.5  pounds,  an  average  of  40.5 
pounds  per  pig.  In  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  average,  Mr.  Schmidt 
also  had  the  heaviest  individual 
litter  of  the  92  litters  entered.  The 
nine  pigs  in  that  litter  were  all 
saved  until  weaning  time.  Those 
nine  pigs  weighed  a  total  of  465 
pounds  at  56  days,  an  average  of 
51.6  pounds  each.  The  pigs  from  this 
litter,  when  not  quite  five  months  of 
age,  averaged  200  pounds  each. 

h.  l.  s. 


A  Visit  to  European  Farms 

(Continued  from  Page  430) 
marketed  or  consumed  in  very  large 
quantities. 

Milk  and  cream  are  rather  difficult 
to  buy  in  the  towns  and  cities,  due 
mostly  to  a  lack  of  refrigeration  and 
pasteurization.  Ice  cream  is  practi¬ 
cally  unheard  of  and  most  people 
who  have  eaten  it,  did  so  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  The  milk  is 
nearly  all  made  into  butter  or  cheese 
and  a  very  large  percentage  is  al¬ 
lotted  for  export. 

On  our  visit  to  Western  Germany 
we  visited  many  large,  productive 
farms.  The  cattle  on  most  of  these 
farms  were  of  the  black-and-white 
breed,  some  coming  from  Holland 
and  some  from  Eastern  Germany. 
We  were  still  left  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  ones  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  Holland  were  a  little  better 
as  to  type  and  production,  although 
it  was  evident  that  Germany  has 
done  a  very  efficient  job  in  culling 
and  breeding  better  cattle.  We  found 
the  German  farmers  to  be  very  in¬ 
dustrious  workers,  with  a  good  eye 
to  top  quality  stock  and  crops.  These 
people  seem  to  be  quicker  to  grasp 
modern  methods  and  equipment  that 
increase  production  and  save  labor. 
We  found  the  best  fields  and  hay 
lands  (high  quality  clover  and 
alfalfa)  in  Germany.  Permanent 
pastures  are  treated  much  as 
we  do  here.  Hay  is  field  baled. 

The  milking  herd  in  Germany  is 
kept  in  a  large  spacious  barn  with 
up-to-date  tie  stalls.  The  herd  sires 
and  calves  are  mostly  in  box  stalls. 
The  heifers,  from  one  to  two  years 
of  age,  are  kept  in  large  open  sheds 
with  exercising  yards  attached.  They 
feel  that  the  young  stock  are  more 
rugged  and  healthy  and  better 
adapted  to  spend  more  years  in  the 
milking  herd  after  this  method  of 


raising.  More  grains,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  some  corn,  are  grown 
for  livestock  consumption.  Crop  and 
pasture  rotation  was  evident  here 
and,  of  course,  every  rod  of  land  is 
used  for  the  most  efficient  production 
whether  it  be  wheat  or  pasture  for 
the  young  stock. 

We  motored  from  near  Munster 
down  through  Dusseldorf  and  into 
the  border  city  of  Aachen  that  was 
one  of  the  longest  fought  over  battle¬ 
grounds  of  Europe  just  a  few  years 
ago.  The  buildings  were  nearly  all 
flat  and  even  the  trees  are  now  just 
stubs  with  the  tops  and  limbs  all 
shot  away.  We  drove  over  a  15-mile 
section  of  road  that  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  torn  up  by  bombs  and  straf¬ 
ing,  but  was  already  resurfaced. 

We  continued  on  back  through 
Belgium  and  into  France,  where  we 
noticed  the  slower  trend  of  farm 
operations.  They  use  large,  high  two- 
wheel  carts  or  wagons  that  seem 
rather  hard  to  load,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sides  are  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground  and  all  the  farm 
products,  such  as  beets  and  potatoes, 
must  be  heaved  up  over  the  side  be¬ 
fore  they  are  taken  in  from  the  fields 
for  storage.  Most  of  these  carts  are 
drawn  by  two  horses  hitched  in  a 
tandem  with  a  man  leading  each 
horse,  and  another  bringing  up  the 
rear  to  see  that  either  the  horses  or 
the  men  ahead  or  the  load  itself  is 
not  lost.  Tractors  are  used  on  some 
of  the  larger  farms  for  plowing  and 
fitting  the  fields,  but  not  many  large 
seeding  or  harvesting  machines  are 
evident. 

Finally,  I  arrived  at  Le  Havre 
where  I  boarded  the  America  for  a 
fast  five  and  a  half  day  trip  back  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  good 
farms  that  we  all  know  so  well. 

George  W.  Reed 

New  Hampshire 


Anna  18,  one  of  the  good  producing  cows  in  the  Oosterbrug  herd,  near 
Leeuwarden,  Holland.  At  the  age  of  eight,  this  cow  made  a  record  of  12,852 
pounds  of  milk ,  testing  3.95  per  cent,  and  507.6  pounds  of  fat  in  350  days  on 
}  2X  milking. 
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How  Hybrid  Corn  Is  Produced 


ORN  growers  need  to  know  the 
importance  of  buying  seed 


By  Ray  Benfer 


Pennsylvania,  Tables  One  and  Two.  These  two 
tests  included  identical  single  cross  hybrids, 


produced  by  certified  hybrid  silks,  the  tassel  of  the  same  plant  is  bagged  involving  the  use  of  10  inbred  lines  in  all 

producers.  Although  many  and,  a  day  later,  the  pollen  collected  in  the  possible  single  cross  combinations.  From  data 

corn  hybrids  are  sold  under  bag  is  placed  on  the  silk  of  that  plant.  At  such  as  these,  it  is  possible  to  gain  information 

_  private  names  or  numbers,  periodic  intervals  after  pollination  and  up  not  only  about  the  characteristics  of  inbred 

with  no  pedigrees  stated,  and  although  they  until  harvest  time,  constant  selection  is  lines,  but  also  about  how  the  inbreds  per- 

may  prove  to  be  of  high  quality  and  purity,  practiced  for  characteristics „ not  easily  recog-  formed  when  crossed  with  one  another, 

it  is  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  exercise  nized  earlier  in  the  process.  Ears  are  saved  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  yields  of  single 
his  judgment  relative  to  the  integrity  of  the  from  desirable  plants,  carefully  dried,  and  crosses,  it  is  possible  to  predict  what  a  double 
producer  or  distributor.  By  selecting  certified  planted  an  ear  to  a  row  the  following  season,  cross,  made  of  any  four  inbreds,  would  have 
seed,  the  consumer  avoids  all  hazards  of  This  process  is  repeated  through  several  sue-  yielded  if  it  had  been  grown  in  the  same  test 

cessive  years.  or  under  identical  conditions.  Likewise  it  is 


When  selection  is  practiced  during  the  in-  possible  to  predict  relative  resistance  of 
breeding  process,  only  the  most  desirable  double  cross  hybrids  to  hazardous  environ- 


FIPST  YEAR 

•■V&C  iK'  detasseled 


FIRST  YEAR 


OETASSElEO 


guesswork. 

Requirements  for  Certification 

Among  the  important  requirements  for  plants  are  used  for  further  inbreeding.  After  mental  factors.  A  double  cross  is  made  by 

certification  of  seed  are  the  use  of  certified  three  or  four  generations  of  inbreeding,  the  crossing  two  single  crosses.  The  diagram  on 

foundation  seed,  adequate  isolation,  proper  lines  that  remain  will  have  become  fairly  this  page  shows  the  mechanics  of  making  a 

detasseling  of  seed  rows,  proper  drying  and  uniform  or  fixed  in  their  characteristics.  The  double  cross  hybrid. 

grading,  and  strong  germination.  The  producer  judgment,  knowledge  and  experience  of  many  The  yields  of  potential  double  crosses 
who  carries  a  certification  tag  on  the  bag  of  specialists  are  often  required  in  making  the  can  be  predicted  by  working  a  simple 
seed  he  sells,  guarantees 
through  State  authority 
that  the  seed  within  is  as 
described. 

This  brings  up  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  factors 
are  desirable  in  a  hybrid. 

Since  environment  de¬ 
termines  the  expression 
of  heredity,  the  process  of 
producing  hybrids  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  a 
study  of  environment.  The 
production  of  hybrids 
follows  in  the  track  of  an 
antecedent  process  called 
inbreeding,  in  which  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics  are 
obtained  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  hybrid  offspring. 

This  inbreeding  project  is 
set  up  as  part  of  a  corn¬ 
breeding  program  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of 
practically  every  State 
where  corn  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crop,  including 
New  York  State. 

Out  of  these  programs 
come  hundreds  of  new  in¬ 
breds  each  year.  The  most 
promising  ones  are  tested 
not  only  in  the  State  of 


SECOND  YEAR 


INBRED  A 


INBRED  B 


SINGLE  -  CROSSED  SEE 0  , 
(  8  X  A  )  PRODUCED  IN 
AN  ISOLAVCO  F«ELO 


INBRED  C 


/0h 

INBRED  D 


Single-  cbosseo  seed, 
(CxD  )  ,  PSGOUCEO  IN 
AN  ISOLATEO  FIELD 


arithmetic  problem.  Let 
us  turn  to  Tables  One 
and  Two.  We  will  pre¬ 
dict  the  yield  of 
(WF9  x  M14)  (6  x  32). 

The  four  inbred  lines, 
Ind.  WF9,  Ill.  M14,  Neb. 
6,  and  Wis.  32,  will  make 
six  single  crosses  — 
(WF9  x  M14),  (6  x  32), 
(WF9  x  6),  (WF9  x  32), 
(M14x6),  and  (M14x32). 
It  has  been  found  that 
the  average  yield  of 
the  four  single  crosses 
other  than  the  two 
used  as  parents  of 
the  double  cross,  in 
oyr  example  (WF9xM14) 
and  (6x32),  will  give 
a  close  estimate  of  *  the 
potential  yield  of  the 
double  cross. 

Yields  of  the  four 
single  crosses  as  taken 
from  the  tables  are: 

Yields  in  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
Chambersburg  Hershey 


SINGLE-CROSSED  SINGLE  -  CROSSED 

PLANT,  (BXA)  PLANT,  <CXD) 

Courtesy  of  the  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Stations. 
How  double-crossing  is  done  in  making  corn  hybrids  for  farm  use. 


WF9  x  6 

....120 

84 

WF9  x  32 

....113 

92 

M14  x  6 

....114 

84 

M14  x  32 

....101 

89 

Predicted  y’lds  112 

87 

their  origin  but  also  in  neighboring  States,  most  desirable  selections  and  discarding  un- 
When  an  inbred  is  proved  superior,  it  is  made  desirable  plants. 


available  to  the  public.  The  same  character¬ 
istics  are  desirable  in  an  inbred  that  are  de-  environmental  hazards  in  any  one  year  or  at 
sirable  in  a  hybrid  grown  on  a  farmer’s  field,  any  one  location.  When  these  hazards  are 
Therefore,  the  plants  selected  for  inbreeding  present,  they  are  an  aid  in  the  selection  of 
are  carefully  chosen  for  vigor,  appearance,  desirable  plants.  Because  major  environmental 
relative  freedom  from  disease  and  insects,  etc.  hazards  may  not  appear  when  desired,  the 


In  a  similar  manner,  let  us  predict  the  yield 
of  another  potential  hybrid,  viz.  (Ind.  WF9  x 
Nature  seldom  exhibits  all  the  important  Neb.  6)  (Wis.  22  x  Oh.  51A). 


Yields  in  bushels  of  shelled  corn 


Hand  Pollination  is  Necessary 
To  inbreed  corn,  artificial  control  effected 


next  step  is  to  attempt  to  produce  some  of 
these  hazards  artificially. 

At  this  point,  plant  pathologists  and  en- 


Chambersburg 

Hershey 

... .123 

120 

.  .  .  .116 

113 

...  .112 

114 

. 116 

101 

. 116 

112 

Predicted  yields . 116 

From  experience,  it  is  known  that  if  these 


by  hand  pollination  is  necessary.  The  pro-  tomologists  may  play  an  important  role  in  twQ  double-crosses  had  been  grown  in  the 

cedure  requires  placing  a  small  glassine  bag  the  development  of  inbred  lines.  These  Chambersburg  and  Hershey  tests,  their 

over  the  developing  ear  shoot  before  the  silks  specialists  develop  methods  and  techniques  for  actuaj  yields 

have  emerged.  Following  emergence  of  the  producing  artificial  disease  epidemics  and  in-  _ 

.  sect  infestations.  When  such  conditions  are 


(Continued  on  Page  447) 


Table  2.  —  Pennsylvania  Corn  Performance 


Table  1.  —  Pennsylvania  Corn  Performance  brought  about,  selection  for  resistance  to  these  Studies,  1946.  Summary  of  all  possible  combi- 


Studies,  1946.  Summary  of  all  possible  combi-  hazards  is  an  easier  process, 
nation  single  cross  test  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  1946  — 

Area  2. 

Yields  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  15%%  moisture. 


Five  Years  to  Fix  Characters 


nation  single  cross  test  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
1946  —  Area  1. 

Yields  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  15%%  moisture. 
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It  usually  takes  five  years  of  inbreeding  to 
produce  fixed  characteristics.  Selection,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  be  made  for  visible  character¬ 
istics.  If,  for  example,  stalk  rot  is  not  present 
in  the  nursery  during  the  years  when  se¬ 
lection  and  inbreeding  are  done,  there  is  a 
great  chance  that  the  resulting  inbred  line 
will  not  carry  the  stalk  rot  resistance 
characteristic. 

Characteristics  such  as  resistance  to  drought, 
cold,  smut,  blight,  stalk  rot,  corn  borer,  aphids, 
root  worm,  etc.,  can  be  determined  in  part  by 
close  observation  of  inbreds  under  field  con¬ 
ditions.  Combining  ability  of  inbred  lines  is 
best  determined  by  studying  inbreds  in  single 
cross  combinations.  An  example  of  single  cross 
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Pack  Your  Home  Freezer  Now 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 


readily  by  oxidation  can  be  prepared 
successfully,  Without  the  use  of  anti- 
oxidents,  through  speed  in  handling  and 
by  preparing  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Package  Is  Important  Too 


Home  freezing  of  foods  has  become  more 

HIS  is  the  season  to  use  the  latest  Experience  dictates  that  it  is  best  to  pre-  simplified  with  the  perfection  of  better 

scientific  method  of  preserving  pare  small  quantities  of  food  at  a  time  for  the  wrapping  materials  adapted  to  the  special 

abundant  food  supplies  against  the  freezer  so  as  not  to  lose  the  original  quality,  need,  since  it  is  necessary  to  package  or  wrap 

dark  winter  of  shortages  and  high  appearance  and  flavor.  Food  that  discolors  each  item.  You  may  use  special  moisture 

prices.  Thanks  to  the  art 


of  quick  freezing,  your 
table  may  serve  the  widest  variety 
of  foods,  preserved  in  their  natural 
state,  at  lowest  cost.  The  cavemen 
knew  that  food  kept  better  when 
kept  cold,  but  it  has  taken  the 
modern  perfected  food  freezing 
process  in  our  homes  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  kitchens  of  America, 
and  provide  us  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  high  grade,  low  priced 
foods. 

The  “quick  freeze”  idea  origin¬ 
ated  a  half  century  ago  when 
Clarence  Birdseye,  then  a  fur 
trader  in  Labrador,  was  catching 
fish.  He  hauled  fish  up  through 
several  feet  of  ice  and  discovered 
that  they  froze  immediately. 
Several  days  later  the  fish,  when 
thawed  in  a  pail,  swam  around 
in  it.  Fresh  indeed.  Since  1865 
fishermen  had  used  “weather 
freezing”  to  preserve  fish  for  short 
periods,  holding  them  in  covered 
pans  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt, 
a  method  which  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  But 
Mr.  Birdseye,  following  Eskimo 
custom,  experimented  with  fish, 
quick  frozen  in  40-below  zero 
air,  and  discovered  that  it  tasted 
as  delicious  as  fresh  caught  fish. 
When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  continued  his  freeze  ex¬ 
periments  while  engaged  in 
wholesale  fish  marketing,  and 
perfected  the  quick  freeze  food 
method  which  today  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  our  food  supply. 

Freeze  at  Peak  of  Perfection 

Under  the  quick  freezing 
method,  tissue  damage,  oxidation, 
fermentation  and  organic  growth 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  w'hile 
the  natural  flavor  of  food  is  pre¬ 
served  against  the  day  of  serving. 
Since  food  removed  from  your 
freezer  will  be  only  as  good  as 
when  you  froze  it,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  select¬ 
ing  for  quality  and  ripeness. 
Freeze  only  top  quality  foods  at 
the  peak  of  their  perfection, 
neither  under  nor  over  ripe. 
Certain  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  best  adapted  to  this 
process,  resulting  in  the  most 
satisfactory,  frozen  product.  The 
product  cannot  come  out  of  the 
freezer  one  whit  better  than  it 
went  in. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  delay 
in  the  preparation  for  freezing. 
“Quick  from  orchard  or  field  to 
the  freezer,”  should  be  the  rule. 
Mrs.  C.  Edward  Watson,  of  the 
Fluvanna  district  of  Chautauqua 
County,  advises  that  she  and  her 
husband  make  it  a  point  to  have 
sweet  corn  on-the-cob  in  the 
freezer,  all  processed  and 
wrapped,  within  15  to  20  minutes 
after  it  is  picked.  In  Winter,  if 
you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  invited  to  the  Watson  home, 
you  and  other  guests  would  be 
amazed  at  the  table  they  set.  You 
bright  easily  imagine  it  was  not 
January,  but  mid-August,  from 
the  wide  variety  of  fresh  deli¬ 
cacies  served.  Mrs.  Watson  uses 
the  upright,  double-door  type  of 
home  freezer  which  preserves 
several  hundred  pounds  of  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


‘Chicken  in  a  Jacket ”  is  the  way  a  roaster  is  properly  prepared  for  the 

home  freezer. 


Mrs.  Harry  E.  Nabb,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  places  two  large  tins  of  brownies 
wrapped  for  freezing  in  the  freezing  unit. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Frank,  also  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  packs  macaroni  and  meat 
balls  in  a  round  carton,  ready  for  the  home  freezer. 


proof  and  vapor  proof  materials 
for  wrapping  foods  containing  no 
liquids,  while  freezer  jars,  cartons 
and  tins  are  available  for  foods 
containing  water  or  juice.  Mois¬ 
ture  proof  material  will  not  stick 
to  foods  and  may  be  removed 
easily  while  the  food  is  frozen,  if 
you  are  careful  to  eliminate  air 
in  the  package  before  freezing. 
The  drug  store  wrap  is  easiest  and 
nearest  to  airtightness  within. 
For  short  time  holding,  one  thick¬ 
ness  may  be  used,  secured  by 
scotch  tape  or  a  rubber  band. 
Foods  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
three  months  or  more,  keep  better 
in  this  package.  And,  best  of  all, 
this  wrapping  material  may  be 
washed  and  re-used.  The  new 
freezer  jars  are  identical,  requir¬ 
ing  no  sealing;  simply  put  the  food 
in  the  jar  and  screw  the  lid  on  and 
place  in  the  freezer.  When  ready 
to  serve,  place  the  jar  in  tepid 
water  to  quickly  remove. 

You  will  receive  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  your  home 
freezer  if  you  use  it  as  a  food 
store  instead  of  just  a  place  to 
store  food.  Most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  when  stored  at  zero  de¬ 
grees  fahrenheit,  or  below,  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  year, 
or  from  one  crop  season  to  the 
next.  While  they  may  be  kept 
longer,  it  is  advisable  to  use  up 
the  supply  and  start  storing  the 
new  crop  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Freezing  Saves  Time  and  Money 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will 
learn  is  that  freezing  is  easy  and 
inexpensive  compared  to  any  other 
method  of  food  preservation.  Long 
hours  of  processing  with  heat  are 
eliminated.  Less  time,  labor  and 
equipment  are  needed.  As  soon 
as  your  foods  are  prepared,  pack¬ 
aged  and  stowed  away  in  your 
freezer,  the  task  is  done.  From 
there  on,  frozen  foods  are  at  your 
disposal  to  help  reduce  your  work 
in  meal  service.  Unexpected  guests 
hold  no  terror  for  the  homemaker 
who  has  a  well-stocked  freezer. 
She  is  able  to  turn  out  a  company 
meal  in  “nothing  flat.”  How  does 
a  meal  of  golden  brown  fried 
chicken,  french  fried  potatoes, 
tender  green  peas,  hot  blueberry 
muffins  and  strawberry  shortcake 
strike  you?  All  these,  and  many 
other  items,  may  be  at  your 
finger  tips  in  the  home  freezer, 
ready  for  serving  in  a  short  time. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  work  of  holiday  or 
daily  dinners  all  at  once  which 
was  the  killing  part  of  old- 
fashioned  home-keeping.  It  may 
be  done  piecemeal  over  a  long 
period,  thanks  to  the  home 
freezer.  When  company  or  the 
family  are  seated  at  the  table,  they 
have  before  them  a  wider  variety 
which  the  housewife  has  been  able 
to  prepare  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  She  has  pies  in  the  freezer, 
some  cooked  and  others  ready  to 
be  cooked;  sugar  cookies,  all 
cooked  and  crisp  in  the  special 
tray.  She  has  rolls  ready  to  slip 
into  the  oven,  and  pork  chops, 
ample  packages  of  beef  roasts  and 
chickens,  along  with  sliced 
peaches,  dill  pickles,  jelly,  string 
(Continued  on  Page  457) 
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News  from 

At  this  writing,  June  21,  the  effects 
of  the  drought  have  left  practically 
all  parts  of  the  Garden  State  with 
almost  no  rainfall  since  before 
Decoration  Day.  Those  most  seri¬ 
ously  affected  are  the  dairymen  who 
are  experiencing  a  decline  in  milk 
production  because  of  dried-up 
pastures,  and  the  truck  farmer  on 
light  soil  who  has  no  irrigation. 
Otherwise,  the  drought  at  the  present 
time  has  not  been  too  serious  and, 
in  fact,  the  haymaker  has  had  quite 
ideal  weather  for  making  a  bumper 
crop  of  high  quality  roughage.  The 
Winter  and  Spring  were  kind  to  him 
and  produced  an  enormous  crop  of 
good  quality  grass  and  clover  and 
the  weather  since  Decoration  Day 
has  been  quite  ideal  for  curing  it. 
The  wheat  crop  did  well  on  account 
of  the  mild  Winter  and  abundant 
rainfall  during  the  Spring  and  the 
drought  hit  too  far  along  in  the  life 
of  the  crop  to  seriously  damage  it. 
Late  planted  oats  are  showing  the 
effects  of  the  drought  but  early 
planted  oats  look  good.  Most  of  the 
field  corn  and  tomatoes  are  getting 
off  to  a  good  start.  Some  late  planted 
corn  and  some  replanted  corn  is 
slow  in  coming  up  on  account  of  lack 
of  moisture.  Hot  dry  weather  is 
favoring  a  good  crown  set  of 
tomatoes  in  most  fields.  Tree  fruits 
have  not  been  seriously  affected  to 
date.  The  strawberry  crop  was  short¬ 
ened  by  lack  of  moisture. 


A  specially  constructed  pit  for  the 
disposal  of  dead  birds  on  poultry 
farms  got  its  start  in  Hunterdon 
County  several  years  ago  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  poultry 
diseases.  Many  poultrymen  and  farm¬ 
ers  had  followed  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  dead  birds  by  taking  them 
out  in  the  back  field  and  permitting 
nature  to  take  its  course.  Buzzards 
and  animals  frequently  carried  these 
carcasses  to  the  ranges  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  poultrymen  and  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  which  might  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  mortality  was  carried 
by  this  method  to  a  neighboring 
farm.  The  dead  bird  pit  is  fairly  easy 
to  construct  and  is  a  handy  place  to 
permanently  dispose  of  carcasses  as 
fast  as  they  accumulate.  Jacob  Oster 
of  Three  Bridges  who  operates  a  neat, 
well-managed  poultry  farm  on  a 
small  acreage,  praises  the  disposal  pit 
system  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  carcasses.  Prior  to  having  a 
deadbird  pit,  the  birds  accumulated 
until  there  were  enough  to  build  an 
incinerator  fire  to  dispose  of  them. 
This  was  an  invitation  to  neighbor’s 
dogs  to  carry  off  carcasses;  inciner¬ 
ator  fires  are  difficult  too.  Plans  for 
building  a  pit  are  available  at  the 
county  agents’  office  throughout  the 
State. 


David  W.  Amerman,  Jr.  of  Ne- 
shanic,  Somerset  County,  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Rutgers  specializing  in  dairy 
husbandry,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Sophomore  Sears  -  Roebuck  Foun¬ 
dation  scholarship  of  $200.  The  same 
foundation  awarded  scholarships  of 
$125  each  to  the  following  freshmen 
who  were  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of 
their  class:  Walter  E.  Ballinger, 
Burlington?  Hermann  Bonash,  Haddon 
Heights;  Frederick  A.  Braun,  Clinton; 


This  elevator  carries  the  hay  bales  to 
the  mow  with  a  minimum  of  labor  on 
the  Rudy  Burkhalter  farm  in  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey 

Larry  W.  Bryant,  Manchester  Depot, 
Vermont;  Donald  Chin,  Englishtown; 
James  Van  Drew,  Cresskill;  Alfred 
M.  Duncan,  Mar  It  on;  Nicholas 
Engalischeff,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y.;  John 
Flemer,  Princeton;  Charles  A.  Geran, 
Matawan;  Hobart  Roberts,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.;  Paul  Schroeder,  Elmer; 
William  H.  Souder,  Glassboro;  John 
F.  Stephenson,  Pluckemin;  Vernon  E. 
Stratton,  Totowa  Borough;  Milton 
Yatvin,  New  Brunswick. 


There  was  a  drop  of  six  per  cent 
in  the  total  eggs  received  at  the 
Flemington  Auction  during  May, 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year.  There 
was  an  average  of  2,556  cases  of  eggs 
handled  during  the  past  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,719  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.  April  receipts  also  fell  off 
by  fiv6  per  cent  from  the  year  previ¬ 
ous.  This  decline  in  receipts  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely  by  the  smaller 
hatchings  of  the  Spring  of  1948 
which  resulted  in  a  smaller  number 
of  layers  put  in  the  laying  house  last 
Fall  for  this  year’s  production.  New¬ 
castle  disease  was  at  its  height  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  of  1947-48,  and  not 
only  were  breeders  out  of  condition 
but  poultrymen  were  fearful  of  the 
effect  that  Newcastle  would  have  on 
the  chicks  put  out  and,  as  a  result, 
many  curtailed  their  operations. 


New  Jersey  grown  certified  seed 
corn  will  be  grown  on  approximately 
600  acres  this  year  in  comparison 
with  436  for  1948.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  is  in  New  Jersey  No.  7,  a  new 
Hybrid  offered  to  farmers  for  the 
first  time  this  Spring.  Plans  for  1949 
are  to  increase  the  seed  acreage  of 
this  variety  from  60  to  250  so  as  to 
provide  approximately  6,500  bushels 
of  this  new  hybrid  for  sale  next 
Spring.  This  is  the  19th  year  that 
New  Jersey  farmers  have  produced 
certified  hybrid  seed  corn,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Each  grower  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Field  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  Association  which 
acts  as  a  sales  agency  for  the  New 
Jersey  produced  certified  farm  seeds. 


Rudy  Burkhalter  of  Ringoes,  N.  J., 
uses  a  long  bale  elevator  to  take  the 
bales  to  the  top  of  the  mow  of  his 
large  barn  and  a  conveyor  to  carry 
them  to  any  desired  portion  of  the 
mow.  The  conveyor  in  the  top  of  the 
barn  is  55  feet  long  and  the  bales 
are  carried  on  a  six  inch  canvas  belt 
which  is  operated  by  a  two  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor.  Sections  of  ply¬ 
wood  are  used  as  deflectors  to  kick 
the  bales  off  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  mow.  Mr.  Burkhalter  reports  that 
this  system  reduces  the  labor  of 
mowing  away  hay  to  the  minimum. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Book  Note 

Fruit  Science  —  By  Norman 
Franklin  Childers.  A  somewhat 
different  pattern  of  presentation  of 
subject  matter  has  been  followed  in 
this  recently  published  book  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  publications.  As  an  illustration, 
the  first  two  chapters  are  general  and 
refer  to  all  deciduous  fruits,  but  more 
attention  is  given  the  apple  than 
usual.  The  next  10  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  apple  as  being 
the  most  widely  grown  and  im¬ 
portant  of  the  deciduous  fruits.  The 
chapters  on  apples  give  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  soil  management,  as  well 
as  flower  bud  formation,  pollination, 
fruit  set,  thinning,  grafting  and 
budding,  freezing  injury,  harvesting 
and  marketing.  Then  there  is  a 
chapter  on  pear  and  quince  culture. 
Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  con¬ 
siderations  concerning  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots  and  almonds. 
Culture  of  plums  is  also  given  a 
special  chapter. 

All  of  the  various  controls  for  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  of  fruits  are  pre¬ 
sented.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
freezing  and  preservation  of  fruits, 
grape  growing,  strawberry  and  bush 
berry  culture.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  farmer, 
orchardist,  or  horticulturist.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $5.00.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  10  cents  sales  tax.) 


Bringing  Back  Clay  Soils 

In  your  May  7  issue  you  have  an 
inquiry  in  Garden  Forum  from 
L.  J.  K.  about  using  heavy  clay  soil 
for  garden.  Perhaps  my  experience 
would  be  helpful  to  him  and  others. 

I  have  been  raising  field  corn  and 
potatoes  on  heavy  clay  which  was  in 
vineyard  for  many  years,  and  had 
all  the  humus  burned  out  of  it  by 
constant  cultivation.  In  order  to  be 
definite,  I  will  give  the  treatment 
used  for  my  garden  plot:  1942,  sowed 
to  rye;  1943,  plowed  rye  under  and 
sowed  to  rye  and  vetch;  1944,  plowed 
rye  and  vetch  under  in  Fall;  1945, 
disked  in  Spring  and  used  for  garden, 
Fall  plowed;  1946,  disked  in  Spring 
and  used  for  garden,  Fall  plowed; 

1947,  sowed  to  red  clover  on  snow 
in  March,  let  clover  fall  down;  1948, 
heavy  crop  of  self  planted  clover, 
plowed  in  Fall;  1949,  disked  for 
garden  in  Spring. 

This  piece  of  ground  is  being  used 
for  a  garden  this  year  again  and  in 
1950.  In  the  Fall  of  1950  it  will  be 
plowed  and  sowed  again  to  red  clover 
in  1951. 

I  have  another  garden  plot  which 
is  being  handled  on  the  same  sched¬ 
ule.  This  was  my  garden  in  1947  and 

1948.  Thus  I  ask  the  land  to  work  for 
me  only  half  the  time.  The  soil  is 
rapidly  getting  better  and  easier  to 
cultivate.  I  use  commercial  fertilizer 
freely.  Fortunately  my  soil  is  not 
sour  and  therefore  needs  no  lime. 
Acidity  is  easily  corrected,  however. 

I  had  another  extreme  case  of  a 
barren  clay  knoll  which  would  not 
even  grow  weeds.  I  covered  this  for 
two  Summers  with  a  mulch  of  grass 
and  weeds,  well  ripened  and  cut 
from  an  old  meadow.  Then  I  plowed 
the  decayed  stuff  under  and  got  rye 
started.  Now  it  will  grow  a  good 
cover  crop  of  anything.  I  have  not 
tried  it  yet  for  a  garden,  but  it  is 
fairly  good  workable  soil  today.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  the  main 
thing  for  heavy  clay  is  to  keep  turn¬ 
ing  vegetable  stuff  under.  I  cannot  buy 
manure  and  find  the  green  crops  will 
do  the  trick  very  well,  although 
more  slowly.  My  red  clover  gets  so 
thick  the  dog  can’t  get  through  it. 
I  have  to  grind  it  down  with  a 
weighted  disk  before  I  can  plow  it 
under  with  the  tractor  plow.  And 
this  was  poor  old  vineyard  soil  10 
years  ago.  c.  c. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts .  2.00 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Danish  Ballhead,  and  All  Seasons  (yellows  resistant) 
1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.  All  from  choice  seeds  of 
unusual  strains.  Immediate  shipments.  Wire  or  write. 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 


A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection" 


A  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder)  .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


tKttf  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  — "Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes^* 


Alt o  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  Id 

_ _ _ / 


GREEN  HOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and| 
' Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut- to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 

L  accessories,  hotbed  sash.  Everything  needed  for 
i  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  / 
f Giro  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if 
for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Nrvington,  N.  Y.  Dei  Plaines,  Illinois! 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


M0 


1000  1000 


Sweet  Pc 
Pepper  . 
Brussels 


POltU*  PMtAf* 
pnptid  prepaid 

poatoc* 

prepaid 

F.O.B 

8e  wel 

$2.75 

$3.65 

$2.50 

.  1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

.  1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

.  1.35 

4.25 

8.00 

7.00 

.  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Mess. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L 1EDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (May  30) . 

$1.00 

$3.00 

$4.25 

Cabbage  . 

.95 

2.75 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

1.25 

3.50 

5.75 

Popper  . 

1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  (May  30)  . 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts. 

.  .35 

1.00 

3.00 

4.25 

Celery  . 

1.10 

3.50 

4.65 

Catalogue  on  Request 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


EVERY  Bag  Contains 
Top  Quality! 

Royster  offers  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  .  .  the  finest  that  64  years 
of  laboratory  research,  factory  ex¬ 
perience  and  field  testing  can  produce. 

ALL  ROYSTER  FERTILIZER  IS  TOP  QUALITY 
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The  Garden  in  July 


In  midsummer  the  garden  should 
be  in  full  production.  Here  in 
southern  New  England  near  the 
coast  the  early  vegetables  such  as 
spinach,  peas  and  lettuce  are  about 
finished.  Beets,  carrots,  beans,  early 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli  are 
plentiful.  The  first  sweet  corn  is 
ready  to  pick  shortly  after  July  4 
and  .tomatoes  show  signs  of  turning 
red  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

If  the  garden  plot  has  been  well 
fertilized  and  weeds  kept  under 
control  up  to  this  time,  the  gardener 
should  be  able  to  relax  a  bit  and 
take  life  a  little  easier.  The  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  shade  the 
ground  and  thus  discourage  most  of 
the  weeds.  Shallow  cultivation  is  the 
rule  from  now  on,  both  to  avoid 
injuring  the  roots  and  to  guard 
against  bringing  new  supplies  of 
weed  seeds  to  the  surface  where  they 
will  sprout  readily. 

Late  Fertilizing  and  Planting 

Plants  that  are  not  growing  satis¬ 
factorily  should  either  be  removed 
and  the  space  used  for  other  crops, 
or  receive  additional  fertilization. 
Late  corn,  tomatoes,  squash,  melons 
and  cucumbers  are  large  feeders  and 
can  now  be  used  to  good  advantage 
from  five  to  10  pounds  per  100  feet 
of  row  of  a  5-10-5  garden  fertlizer  as 
an  additional  side  dressing.  A  light 
mulch  of  poultry  house  litter  or 
strawy  manure  will  promote  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  help  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture. 

As  soon  as  the  peas,  spinach, 
lettuce,  and  onions  are  harvested,  the 
ground  can  be  used  for  late  plant¬ 
ings  of  sweet  coi’n,  celery,  beans, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  brujssels 
sprouts,  cucumbers  and  rutabagas. 
Fall  crops  of  lettuce,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  endive  and  spinach  can  be 
sown  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  this  latitude  July  4  is  the  latest 
date  that  sweet  corn  can  be  planted 
with  safety;  however  last  year,  plant¬ 
ings  made  up  to  July  20  matured  be¬ 
fore  frost.  Of  course,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  all  planting  dates  vary 
with  the  latitude  and  altitude.  As  an 
illustration,  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  very  little  planting 
after  July  1,  while  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  planting  continues  up 
to  September. 

Celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
others  that  are  transplanted  in  warm 
weather  should  be  handled  carefully. 
Dig  the  plants  in  large  clumps  and 
soak  away  the  soil  in  water  so  as 
to  break  as  few  roots  as  possible. 
Water  should  also  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  set.  A  good  practice 
is  to  open  a  hole  large  enough  to 
hold  the  roots  without  crowding, 
pour  in  about  a  pint  of  water  and 
place  the  roots  in  this  water  and  fill 
the  hole  with  loose  soil. 

Soil  Preparation 

If  the  ground  is  free  from  weeds, 
the  old  plants  can  be  cut  at  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  the 
soil  raked  clean.  If  it  is  mellow  and 
easily  worked,  as  it  should  be  from 
the  addition  of  abundant  organic 
matter,  the  new  seeding  or  plant  set¬ 
ting  could  be  made  without  turning 
the  soil  over.  If  the  ground  is  hard 
and  compact,  it  should  be  turned 
over,  using  the  plant  remains  for 
green  manure;  but  avoid  turning 
under  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds  at  this  time  of  year,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  dry.  It  is  better  practice 
to  remove  this  plant  material  and 


use  it  as  a  mulch  under  the  tomatoes, 
vine  crops  or  berry  bushes. 

When  the  section  planted  to  early 
vegetables  is  not  needed  for  late 
crops,  it  can  be  seeded  to  rye  grass, 
soybeans  or  cowpeas  for  a  green 
manure  and  cover  crop.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  to  have  the  garden 
fenced  and  used  as  a  poultry  run 
when  the  plants  are  through  bear¬ 
ing.  The  asparagus  patch  should  also 
be  included  as  these  plants  furnish 
shade  and  are  not  injured  as  long 
as  the  birds  have  other  plants  to 
feed  on. 

In  the  Berry  Patch 

In  this  section  strawberries  are  all 
picked  by  the  middle  of  July.  If  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  making  a 
vigorous  growth,  the  plants  can  be 
carried  over  by  thinning  the  plants 
to  a  narrow  row  leaving  the  old 
plants  about  six  inches  apart.  The 
plants  that  are  cut  out,  together  with 
weeds  and  any  mulching  material 
that  remains,  can  be  left  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  be  gradually 
worked  into  the  soil.  A  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  poultry  manure,  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  or  5-10-5  fertilizer  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  new  growth  of  runner  plants. 
Apply  these  fertilizers  when  the 
plants  are  dry  and  brush  off  with  a 
broom  any  material  that  falls  on 
the  leaves.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  time  of  year,  a  good 
watering  will  push  the  plants  into 
new  growth.  Apply  also  at  this  time 
rotenone,  lead  arsenate  or  DDT  to 
control  the  small  black  beetle  that 
feeds  on  the  plants. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  ripen 
as  the  strawberries  are  finishing, 
and  continue  through  July  and  into 
August  when  the  first  of  the  blue¬ 
berries  are  ready  to  pick.  During  the 
past  two  seasons  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  fruit  due  to  mildew. 
Dusting  with  sulphur  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  picking  season  will  pre¬ 
vent  much  of  this  loss  if  the  weather 
is  hot  and  humid. 

Control  of  Beetles  and  Bugs 

Japanese  beetles  are  a  serious  pest 
on  raspberries  and  blackberries.  In¬ 
secticides  should  not  be  applied  while 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  only  means 
of  control  at  this  time  is  to  cover  the 
plants  with  netting  or  tobacco  cloth 
or  shake  the  beetles  into  a  can  of 
water  with  kerosene  or  gasoline  on 
the  surface.  In  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  beetles  will  fall  off  readily 
without  flying  and  can  be  collected 
easily.  Japanese  beetles  do  their 
worst  damage  to  grape  vines,  rhu¬ 
barb,  asparagus  and  many  flowers. 
On  these  plants  DDT  can  be  used 
effectively.  ‘It  should  not  be  applied 
to  grapes  within  a  month  of  the  time 
the  fruit  ripens.  However,  the  beetles 
are  usually  gone  shortly  after  the 
first  of  September. 

Aphis  or  plant  lice  are  usually 
prevalent  in  July  especially  on 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  melons  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Aphis  are  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol.  A  mixture  of  rotenone, 
pyrethrum  and  nicotine  is  the  most 
effective  material  to  use,  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  a  dust  or  spray 
before  the  leaves  curl.  Nicotine  is  a 
poison  and  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  off  from  leafy  vegetables, 
broccoli  and  cauliflower  before  eat¬ 
ing.  Washing  the  plants  with  a  strong 
spray  from  a  hose  is  an  effective  way 
to  keep  aphis  under  control.  Aphis 
usually  disappear  after  a  hard  beat¬ 
ing  rain.  D.  F.  Jones 


Clean  cultivation  controls  weeds  and  conserves  moisture  in  this  good  field 
of  early  planted  Spancross  sweet  corn. 


FARMERS: 

!  Here’s  Your  Answer  to 

|Low  Cost  Lonj 

Life  Ro 

lof  Pr 

otection 

10  APPLY  \ 

Ready  to  Use\  ^  JPWA 


LASTS 

YEARS  LONGER! 

GILSALUME  contains  over  two  pounds  of 
chemically  pure  aluminum  pigment  per  gallon,  in  a 
base  of  Gilsonite,  the  world’s  purest  waterproofing 
asphalt.  Ideal  for  use  on  any  surface  not  subject  to 
abrasion.  Apply  with  brush  or  spray. 

WRITE  for  descriptive  GILSALUME  folder 
and  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

United  Gilsonite  Laboratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  FORMULA  —  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

IABAWCO  Type  P 
■Pump  drains  cellars 
■quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  "round 
use.  ONLY  $6.50f 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
<3als.  per  hr.  Uses  ’/» 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50£. 

«..  R.  Ho  LABAW  ft  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


<e 


Finest  Rubber 


IOOpSet  FENCE  4taftls1495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

CORN  CRIBBING 

Pasco  “No-Drift”  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
picket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl%"x4  ft. 
Easily  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  as 

50  ft.  Roll . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-58.  Brooklyn.  New  York 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
forjfarmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat,  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  1-977 Garden  St., Ottawa,  Kan. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

IB  e  It  ,  IB  ti  t  1  e  r  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


3mmti3ytien& 

FARM  WAGON  HOIST 


The  .Farmer’s 
Friend  jack  hoist 
lifts  on  an  angle — 
back  end  of  grain  box  is  kept  stationary — 
no  spilling  or  danger  of  wheels  rolling.  Can 
be  used  on  either  side  of  elevator.  Made  by 
the  makers  of  the  famous  Farmer’s  Friend 
Grain  Elevators.  Write  for  literature  and 
name  of  nearby  dealer. 

Made  By 

G  &  D  MFG.  COMPANY 

DEPT.  0-3.  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


ALL  THE  WATER  YOU  NEED 
BY  DRILLING  YOURSELF 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat. 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  Bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  eost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening.Sim- 
plo  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost.  — .  _. _ 

^  HfAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine.  " 

Write  for  free  information  and  booklet.  Dent.  R 


se  information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

.CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


run  o«i_t:  BKANU  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY  THREE 
SECTION  rTRACTOR  HARROW.  List  price  $110. 
SPECIAL  AT  $85.  WRITE  — 
HERBERT  M.  PETZOLD  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
800  5th  AVENUE,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


Balers — Brand  new  or  used,  automatic  wire.  John 
Deere,  Minneapolis-Moline,  Case,  also  50T  or  45T 
.McCormick,  New  Holland,  below  cost.  Immediate  del¬ 
ivery,  also  Combines,  Rakes,  Mowers  etc.  GARDINER 
10  Acres  Machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Phone:  5-4375 


montns  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R-  D-  4>  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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For  Better  Living . . .  Better  Eating - 

FREEZER 


get  a  big 


Don’t  be  fooled  on  capacity; 
You’ll  need  at  least  5  cu.  ft.  per 
member  of  your  family.  ESCO 
gives  you  big,  roomy  capacity 
to  fit  your  needs.  Standard 
Models  of  10,  12,  16,  20,  24, 
32,  and  40  cu.  ft.  for  your 
selection; 

5?year  food  warranty- 


Your  Freezer  is  an  important 
investment.  You’ll  wantESCO’s 
dependability  ;  ;  .  big  capacity 
s  s ;  quick  freezing  . . .  efficiency 
: ; ;  handsome  modern  design. 
With  an  ESCO  Freezer  you’ll 
get  tops  in  better  eating,  better 
living,  the  year  ’round; 

•5 -year  protection  plan 


Write  or  send  postal  today  for  descriptive  booklet. 

ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


Also  ask  about  the  famous  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA”  Icy-Wall  Milk  Cooler  .  .  .  with  the 

patented  "Neck-High”  Water  Leveler. 


The  TRACTOR 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 


•The  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY  brings 

amazing  value  offer.  Now,  for  the  first  itme  in  _ _ 

History,  a  combination  of  super-modem  assembly  methods 
and  elimination  of  the  middleman  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  receive  your  brand .  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR 
Straight  from  the  manufacturer,  rift - *" 


5%  discount. 


FIRST  4  WHEEL  TRACTOR  YOU  CAN  RIDE 
FOR  ONLY  $295.00  CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE. 
SIMPLEST  TO  USE.  MAKES  THE  SMALL  FARM 
PAY!  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  THERE’S 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  LIKE  THIS  .  .  . 


DIRECT  FACTORY 
ELIMINATES  MIDDLEMAN 


v......  .......  ........  _ _  _  that  makes 

child’s  play  out  of  a  big  job.  Designed  specially 
lor  the  nurseryman,  .small. farmer.. laruerhome 
and  estate  owner. 

•  With  big  tractor  features 

•  28  inch  width  permits  "between  rows"  operation 

•  12  tents  on  hour  runs  it 

•  First  4  wheel  trador  in  the  3  horsepower  doss 


ONLY  $295  If.O.B.  Factory)  __  brings  it  direef  io  you.  Oder  limited,  first  come,  first  served, 
so  write  immediately  lor  the  magnificent  new  DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  _  _ 

Representative*  Wanted 


DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


^  -A 


YOUR 
HELPER 
—THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

A  good  dependable 
Unadilla  Silo  helps 
YOU  earn  more  money 
every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience, 
safety  and  wind-proof  struc- 
ture,  all  of  which  mean  even 
more  Silo  for  you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now 
for  information  about  the 
best  in  silos.  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 


Box 


Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Unadilla,  N. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  • —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


-  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  - 

‘A"  $10;  %"  $22.50;  W  $26.  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC, 
110-120  V.  WALTER’S,  210  S.  Ilth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAINT 


tyotirTJlhiifcl  Snow-White  tita- 
“■ —  — nium  lead  and  oil ! 

Money  -  back 
guarantee!  Won’t 
I  peel,  rub  or  wash 
[off.  Sample — 60c. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

IS  GansevoortSt.,  New  York.N.Y. 


•2 


25 

Gal. 

fn5gal.cans 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


3  MODELS— $99  up  other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  'tjjy  ix,  >.  | 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  L,RB  11  • 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

WRITE  SONGS?— 

Magazine  For  Songwriters 

Monthly  Contest-Songsharks  Exposed 
A  Necessity  for  Every  Songwriter 


THE  SONGWRITER’S  REVIEW 


»» 


SAMPLE  20c 
1 650- R N  BROADWAY, 


SIX  ISSUES  $1.00 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


231 


Without  obligation,  write  lor 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 
COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phono  838 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Practical  Farm  Fireplaces 

The  “Outdoor  Living  Room”  pro- 
grarfi  for  farm  families  has  become 
a  national  trend.  The  outdoor  fire¬ 
place,  constructed  of  materials  most 
of  which  are  available  close  at  hand 
on*  the  average  farm,  easily  becomes 
the  center  of  a  spot  for  fresh  air  en¬ 
joyment.  The  entire  planning  —  the 
planting  of  nature’s  cover  in  the  form 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  actual 
creative  details  add  a  great  deal  of 
fun  and  educational  experience  to  the 
life  of  a  farm  family. 

A  solid  base  is  the  first  requisite  of 
a  permanent  outdoor  cooking  center. 
The  top  of  the  base  area  should  be 
larger  than  the  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  fireplace  itself;  this  allows  the 
cook  or  fire  tender  to  have  solid  foot¬ 
ing  while  preparing  a  full  menu  or 
just  a  roast.  This  base  also  encour¬ 
ages  cleanliness  around  the  cooking 


Outdoor  farm  fireplace  —  an  aid  to 
good  living. 

center.  Originality  in  design  is  closely 
related  to  the  Yankee  creative  spirit. 

Ascertain,  first,  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  wind;  you  will  probably 
discover  that  it  blows  mostly  from 
the  northwest  or  west  during  most  of 
the  pleasant  days  here  in  our  north¬ 
east  area.  This  means  that  the  fire¬ 
place  should  be  located  in  the  corner 
of  the  selected  outdoor  area,  opposite 
the  side  from  which  the  wind  usually 
blows.  It  will  insure  you  freedom 
from  “smoke  getting  in  your  eyes,” 
either  while  preparing  the  meal  or 


Foliage  for  the  Flower 
Border 

So  many  flower  borders  seem  to 
lack  sufficient  foil  for  the  masses  of 
gay  flower  colors.  Plants  with  gray 
foliage  are  perfect  for  softening  vivid 
colors  and  harmonizing  the  softer 
tones  and  should  be  used  freely. 
Fortunately,  there  is  extensive  choice 
of  such  material,  of  widely  varying 
form.  Some  of  *  these  plants  bear 
blossoms,  while  others  are  strictly 
foliage  plants. 

The  gypsophilas,  stocks,  centaureas, 
dianthus,  cerastiums  and  some  sal¬ 
vias  are  fairly  well  known;  but  why 
stop  there  when  there  are  so  many 
more,  suitable  for  all  gardening  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Take  .the 
artemisias,  for  instance,  which  have 
long  been  favorites  of  mine;  in  fact, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  useful 
group  in  the  gray-foliage  class.  I 
would  especially  recommend  the  low- 
growing  southernwood  and  the  taller 
silver  king.  The  latter  sometimes  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  three  feet  and  may 
be  used  for  background  planting. 
There  are  many  other  varieties,  of 
course,  and  all  are  good. 

Then  there  are  mullein  pinks 
(Agrostemma) .  In  a  mixed  flower 
border,  I  prefer  the  white-flowering 
variety,  with  its  fat,  downy  leaves; 
while  spots  of  clear  red  are  effective 
against  gray  boulders  or  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  annual  arctotis  is  a  high¬ 
ly  desirable  gray  foliage  plant, 
growing  about  10  inches  tall  and 
bearing  in  abundance  daisy-like, 
vari-colored  flowers;  the  white  with 
blue  center  is  charming,  and  the 
autumn  shades  are  warm  and  rich. 

By  all  means,  don’t  overlook 
santolina,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  all  gray-foliage  plants.  Perhaps 
you  know  it  as  lavender  cotton  and 
consider  it  an  herb;  for  that  is  the 
way  it  is  usualy  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  This  silvery,  pungent,  low- 
growing  plant  is  especially  valuable 
as  edging  material;  it  is  also  happy 
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enjoying  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  on 
a  portable  table  placed  near  the  cook¬ 
ing  center.  You  need  have  no  worries 
about  sufficient  draft  for  any  type  of 
fire  you  may  care  to  use  if  you  have 
planned  this  location  in  the  proper 
spot.  The  volume  and  intensity  of 
draft  is  easily  controlled  by  a  mov¬ 
able  shield  of  waste  metal  welded  to 
a  piece  of  steel  rail  or  other  heavy 
base. 

An  oven  may  be  incorporated  in 
your  fireplace  plans.  Any  of  you  who 
have  visited  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  in 
Eastern  Canada  will  want  to  try 
baking  out  of  doors  over  a  hot  wood 
fire.  If  you  desire  to  convince  your¬ 
self  first,  before  you  start  construc¬ 
tion,  take  a  vacation  trip  to  the 
Gaspe  and  buy  one  of  those  brown 
crusted  loaves  just  as  it  emerges 
from  an  outdoor  oven.  Our  young 
farmers  who  have  mastered  welding, 
will  be  able  to  construct  an  inner 
oven  core  of  metal  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  stone  or  brick  masonry 
as  the  fireplace  is  built.  You  will 
find  it  desirable  to  place  a  handle  on 
the  oven  door  to  save  burned  fingers 
during  baking. 

Electric  wire  leading  from  the 
house  or  master  power  pole  should 
be  included  in  the  plans.  One  light 
over  the  cooking  and  eating  area  is 
essential;  another  suspended  at  a 
greater  height  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  play  area.  A  couple  of  plug  out¬ 
lets,  on  a  pole,  well  camouflaged  close 
to  the  fireplace,  will  bring  music, 
news  or  television,  and  also  make  it 
possible  to  use  any  type  of  additional 
electrical  equipment  necessary  to 
make  the  food  preparation  complete. 

Secondary  uses  for  the  fireplace  in¬ 
clude  those  made  possible  by  an  in¬ 
cinerator.  A  screen  included  in  the 
construction  of  the  fireplace  chimney 
will  prevent  blowing  of  half  burned 
papers  about  the  farm  yard.  Poultry- 
men  will  sense  the  value  of  an  in¬ 
cinerator  for  disposing  of  diseased 
birds.  The  cold  ashes,  regularly 
cleaned  from  the  incinerator,  may  be 
placed  on  the  compost  heap. 

The  careful  planner  will  include  a 
cover  for  the  chimney  top  and  fire 
area  during  Winter  months.  This  will 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  snow  or 
rain  within  the  masonry  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  Freezing  and  thawing  will 
cause  cracks  to  develop  and  shorten 
the  life  of  the  essential  unit  in  an 
outdoor  living  room.  E.  N.  Moot 

New  York 


growing  among  rocks.  As  an  edging, 
it  is  particularly  pleasing  inter¬ 
spersed  with  blue  lobelia,  ageratum 
or  purple  alyssum.  Santolina  is  a 
perennial,  usually  dying  back  to  the 
ground  in  the  late  Fall. 

The  silvery  dusty  miller  is  also  a 
charming  edging  plant.  I  would  es¬ 
pecially  recommend  the  annual  va¬ 
riety  (C.  gymnocarpa )  for  its  grace¬ 
ful,  fernlike  foliage.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  velvet  centaurea.  Another 
plant  with  an  alias  or  two  is  Nepeta 
mussini.  Catmint  and  ground  ivy 
are  its  other  names;  but  by  any 
name,  it  should  be  included  in  your 
planting.  Growing  only  about  one 
foot  tall,  the  bushy  little  plants  are 
covered  with  blue  flower  spikes.  Both 
foliage  and  flowers  are  aromatic,  of 
course,  as  it  belongs  to  the  mint  family. 

True  lavender  (L.  vera ),  a  per¬ 
ennial,  can  be  grown  successfully 
farther  north  than  many  gardeners 
think.  I  have  seen  large,  thriving 
beds  of  it  in  central  New  Hampshire. 
It  does,  however,  require  full  sun 
and  some  protection  from  winds. 
Flower  spikes  should  be  gathered  for 
drying  when  the  lower  buds  start  to 
open.  Prune  the  plants  as  soon  as 
the  spikes  are  gathered. 

I  would  also  include  two  members 
of  the  numerous  poppy  tribe  —  the 
tulip  poppy  ( Hunnemannia )  and  the 
plume  poppy  (Macleayas) .  The  latter 
was  formerly  known  as  Bocconia 
cordata.  The  former,  a  perennial, 
reaches  a  height  of  about  two  feet, 
producing  long  lovely,  tulip-like 
flowers  of  clear  yellow  all  Summer. 
The  plume  poppy  will  grow  from 
six  to  10  feet  in  a  single  season,  its 
large,  silvery-green  leaves  resembl¬ 
ing  somewhat  those  of  the  bloodroot. 

Anthemis  or  yellow  marguerite  is 
one  of  my  favorite  gray  plants.  The 
finely  cut  foliage  is  mildly  aromatic, 
and  the  yellow  blossoms  are  pro¬ 
duced  generously  from  July  until 
killing  frost.  It  should  go  near  the 
front  of  the  border,  as  its  ultimate 
is  about  24  inches.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Massachusetts 
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How  Hybrid  Corn  Is  Pro¬ 
duced 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 
would  have  approximated  the  pre¬ 
dicted  yields.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  25-bushel  difference  in  the 
yield  of  (WF9  x  M14)  (6  x  32)  at  the 
two  locations,  whereas  there  was  a 
difference  of  only  four  bushels  in  the 
yields  of  (WF9  x  6)  (22x51A). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  factors  of  environment,  such  as 
disease  and  insects,  determine  the 
expression  of  hereditary  factors.  In 
this  instance  the  environmental 
factor  associated  with  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yields  of  (WF9  x  M14) 
(6x32)  at  Chambersburg  and  Her- 
shey  was  a  corn  leaf  aphid.  Some 
idea  of  the  relative  resistance  of  the 
two  hybrids  to  this  insect  can  be 
gained  by  predicting  aphid  infes¬ 
tation  just  as  we  predicted  yield.  The 
predicted  aphid  infestation  is  as 
follows: 

(WF9  x  M14)  (6  x  32) 

Single  Crosses  Used  to  Per  Cent  Aphid  Infestation 


Predict  Aphid  Infestation 

Chambersburg 

Hershey 

WF9  X  6  .  .  . 

. 0 

41 

WF9  x  32  .  .  . 

. 0 

16 

M14  x  6  ... 

. 0 

41 

M14  x  32  ... 

. 0 

35 

Predicted  infestations  0 

33 

(WF9  x  6) 

(22  x  51A) 

Single  Crosses  Used  to 

Per  Cent  Aphid  Infestation 

Predict  Aphid  Infestation 

Chambersburg 

Hershey 

WF9  X  22  ... 

. 0 

0 

WF9  x  51A  . 

. 0 

2 

6  x  22  ... 

. 0 

8 

6  x  51A  .  . 

. 0 

2 

Predicted  infestations  0  3 

Obviously  the  severe  reduction  in 
the  estimated  yield  of  (WF9  x  M14) 
(6x32)  .at  Hershey  was  largely  due 
to  the  high  percentage  of  aphid  in¬ 
fested  plants  and  the  consequent 
barren  stalks  and  small  ears.  The 
estimated  aphid  infestation  of 
(WF9  x  6)  (22  x  51A)  was  negligi¬ 
ble.  This  hybrid  would  carry  a  larger 
measure  of  resistance  to  this  insect 
and  for  this  environmental  factor  it 
would  have  a  wider  range  of  adap¬ 
tation.  In  like  manner,  the  possible 
incidence  in  hybrids  of  stalk  rot,  leaf 
blight,  corn  borer,  drotight  resist¬ 
ance,  grain  quality,  etc.,  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted. 


Log  Protection  From 
Beetles 

Benzene  hexachloride  is  proving  to 
be  a  boon  to  lumbermen.  The  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  reports  that  this 
new  chemical  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  any  insecticide  previously  used 
for  protecting  green  logs  from  attacks 
by  boring  beetles  which  frequently 
riddle  the  logs.  Much  lumbering  in 
swampy  areas  in  the  South  must  be 
done  in  the  Summer  season  when  the 
soil  is  firm  enough  for  hauling.  This 
is  the  time  when  boring  insects,  par¬ 
ticularly  ambrosia  beetles,  are  most 
abundant  and  active.  Exposure  for 
only  a  few  days  may  ruin  a  valuable 
log. 

Early  experiments  with  benzene 
hexachloride  were  so  promising  that 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  made 
large  scale  applications  in  1947  and 
1948,  and  is  now  able  to  give  practi¬ 
cal  advice  as  to  formulation  of  oil 
sprays  containing  benzene  hexa¬ 
chloride  that  can  be  applied  in  the 
woods  if  necessary.  It  is,  however, 
more  practical  to  spray  the  logs  at 
the  storage  yard  of  the  mill  if  they 
are  hauled  within  a  short  time  after 
felling.  Protection  for  a  16-foot  log 
two  feet  in  diameter  costs  in  the 
range  of  50  cents  for  the  material. 

Good  results  were  obtained  last 
year  with  applications  of  fine  sprays 
of  concentrated  oil  solutions  of  in¬ 
secticides.  This  promises  protection 
also  for  freshly  sawed  lumber  which 
may  be  attacked  by  ambrosia  beetles 
before  it  can  season.  It  is  further  re¬ 
ported  that  it  is  practical  to  include 
other  chemicals  in  the  benzene  hexa¬ 
chloride  sprays  for  protection  against 
fungi  that  cause  staining  and  decay. 


Hard  Water 

Where  could  I  get  information  con¬ 
cerning  drilling  a  well?  A  number  of 
years  ago  there  was  a  200  foot  well 
drilled  here  on  the  farm,  but  the 
"water  was  so  hard  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  use  it.  Now  we  believe 
the  well  is  dry.  Why  should  the  water 
be  so  hard  and  why  should  it  be  so 
difficult  to  strike  water  here?  I  have 
a  very  nice  laid  up  well  at  the  barn 
With  soft  water  and  wonder  if  I  could 


have  this  drilled  on  deeper?  At  what 
distance  can  a  deep  well  pump  get 
water  up  by  means  of  an  electric 
pump?  I’m  wondering  if  I  can  get 
some  one  to  look  this  over.  mrs.  g.  h. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Ground  water  picks  up  hardness 
from  the  minerals  in  the  soil  and 
rock  through  which  it  passes.  It  is 
likely  that  all  deep  wells  in  your  area 
have  hard  water.  The  shallow  well  is 
supplied  by  surface  water  which  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  these  miner¬ 
als  to  the  extent  of  becoming  hard. 
If  you  were  to  drill  deeper  in  your 
shallow  well,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  you  may  lose  that  source  of  soft 
water,  for  in  drilling  deeper  you 
would  likely  strike  a  vein  that  would 
drain  the  water  out  rather  than  fill 
the  well.  It  is  very  much  a  gamble 
in  drilling  a  deep  well  to  be  sure  of 
striking  water  at  a  reasonable  depth 
in  regions  where  there  is  not  a  defi¬ 
nite  water  table.  Where  there  is  no 
definite  water  table  and  but  little 
surface  water,  it  is  necessary  to  drill 
through  bed-rock  until  a  vein  or 
water-bearing  stratum  of  earth  is 
reached.  The  best  source  of  advice  in 
such  matters  are  local  well  drillers 
who  know  your  particular  region 
through  experience. 

A  deep  well  electric  pump  can  lift 
water  any  distance  if  it  has  sufficient 
horsepower.  There  are  several  types 
that  can  be  purchased,  their  selection 
depending  on  certain  factors.  Here 
again  the  well  driller  can  give  good 
advice.  w.  m.  f. 


Motor  Driven  Churn 

I  was  looking  over  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  no¬ 
ticed  an  article  about  putting  an 
electric  motor  on  a  barrel  churn.  A 
few  months  ago  I  installed  a  one- 
quarter  horsepower  washing  machine 
motor  (1,750  revolutions)  on  a  20- 
gallon  barrel  churn.  We  estimated 
the  right  speed  of  the  churn  should 
be  about  30  turns  a  minute;  so  I 
made  a  countershaft  to  further  re¬ 
duce  the  speed.  I  used  a  two-inch 
pulley  on  the  motor  and  a  14-inch 
one  on  the  countershaft,  and  I  think 
it  was  a  three-inch  one  on  the  other 
end  of  the  countershaft,  and  also  an¬ 
other  14-inch  pulley  on  the  churn. 
I  used  V-belts.  It  turned  over  about 
33  turns  a  minute  which  we  thought 
was  about  right. 

Since  then  I  have  called  at  the 
farm  where  they  use  it  about  once 
a  week,  and  they  say  that  it  works 
fine.  They  say  that  if  the  churn  is 
turned  too  fast,  the  cream  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  fall  from  one  end 
of  the  barrel  to  the  other.  a.  f.  s. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 


Ice  Cream  Sales  at  the 
Roadside 

In  the  September  18,  1948  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  A.  T., 
Massachusetts,  reported  how  he  had 
been  prevented  by  a  town  board 
ruling  from  selling  homemade  ice 
cream  from  a  roadside  stand  erected 
on  the  farm  premises. 

A.  T.  now  reports  that  he  appealed 
from  the  town  board  ruling  and  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court  has 
sustained  his  position.  The  zoning 
statute  before  the  Court  provided 
that:  “*  *  *  *  no  new  building  or 
structure  shall  be  used  except  for 
*  *  *  *  the  sale  of  products  raised  on 
farms  in  the  Town  of  Canton  from 
any  suitable  form  of  roadside  stand, 
providing  the  products  principally 
sold  are  raised  on  the  premises.” 

The  town  board  argued  that  ice 
cream  was  not  a  “product  raised  on 
the  farm.”  The  Court  holds  other¬ 
wise  and  has  concluded  that  A.  T. 
can  sell  his  ice  cream,  also  milk 
shakes  and  cheese,  from  his  own 
roadside  stand. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  picture  of  the  Herefords  on 
our  front  cover  was  taken  at  Jed- 
Lea  Farm,  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Duval,  at  Newtown,  Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS:  Loegler  and  Ladd,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  John  Bacon  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


"C'lELD  TESTS  PROVE  one  man 
*“■  and  the  new  continuous  eleva¬ 
tor  Farquhar  Iron  Age  Digger  get 
more  unbruised  potatoes  per  acre  at 
less  cost!  These  tested  Diggers  are 
rugged  one-man  machines.  Sturdy 
one-piece  frame  holds  digger  square, 
with  no  distortion  .  .  .  adjustable 
discharge  shortens  drop  of  potatoes 
to  ground.  One  and  two  row  models 
operate  in  any  soil,  up  or  down  hill, 
are  built  for  hard  work  at  conven- 


write  for  information  to: 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment 
Div,,  3319  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania* 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 


One 
Wheel 
ruck  if 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


tconomy-mmded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
fence  for  homes, 
estates  and  farms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2.  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


FREE 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  irom  ractory.  Save 
proof,  complete  with  all 
forcements.  8  ounce.  6c 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 
Money-back 


guarantee.  C. 


50%.  Brand  new,  wate 
necessary  eyelets  and  reii 
Foot.  12  ounce,  8e  Foe 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  820.16 
15x20  18.00  24.00 

16x24  23.04  30.72 

20x20  24.00  32.00 

20x30  36.00  48.00 

CLOTH,  9x12,  $4.32 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R 


D.  orders 
and  samples. 


UPTON  §  o  r*p* 

351  W.  B'WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrtlandt  7-4604 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30r  2nd  St*.*  Ha^kensaek^N.  J 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE 

For  Every  Kind  of  Silo 

Makes  inside  walls  acid-proof 
and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive 
folder  at  your  farm  supply  dealer. 

PIERPONT  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO.,  INC. 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pa. 


OTTAWA 

Tiller  &  Mower 


Mows  40" 
Swath 


3-MOWER 
MODELS  $89.50  UP 


PATENTS 

PENDING 


Most  useful  machine  of  its  kind.  2  H.  P.  “Red  Seal 
Continental  Motor”.  Mews  grass  or  weeds,  tills  soil  and 
cultivates,  moves  snow,  pumps  water,  runs  grinder,  etc. 
Two  Speeds  and  Freewheeling.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Ottawa  Tiller  and  Mower  is  much  needed  year-’round 
machine.  Mows  close  to  trees  and  under  fences.  Follows 
ground  contour.  One  man  mows  3  to  6  acres  a  day.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Designed  for  farms,  truck  gardens,  private 
homes,  estates,  etc.  Sold  direct  to  user.  Free  details  with 
low  prices.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  3-977  Lawn  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form,  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  in  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.  RY-7,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PIARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  8586 


BALING  WIRE 

No-  15— -9%feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3. 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractoi 
_ _ _ trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES! 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Fire  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.08. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $2.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon— ♦ 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  NbW- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Price  Spread  on  Ice  Cream 

OF  all  the  manufactured  milk  products,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  ice  creatn 
affords  the  dealer  his  greatest  opportunity  for 
profits.  Despite  this  fact,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  was  persuaded  to  open  up 
the  metropolitan  market  to  western  cream  last 
January  1  on  the  plea  of  the  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  that  the  coming  short  milk  supply 
would  seriously  endanger  their  business,  a 
situation  which  not  only  never  materialized 
but  actually  worked  out  in  complete  reverse. 

Whatever  the  real  reason,  either  for  the 
argument  of  the  ice  cream  mahufacturers  or 
for  the  action  by  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
Federal  Milk  Order  was  amended  on  April 
1  and  all  manufacturing  classes,  including 
cream  for  ice  cream  (Class  11-B),  were  placed 
into  a  new  one-price  class,  Class  III.  The 
theory  was  that  a  reduction  of  the  II-B  price, 
a  fact  guaranteed  by  the  amendment,  would 
encourage  the  use  of  more  II-B  milk  in  ice 
cream  in  place  of  butter,  a  lower  priced 
product. 

Whether  this  one  catch-all  classification  for 
manufactured  milk  will  eventually  increase 
the  farmers’  blend  price  over  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  April  1  price  change, 
cannot  yet  be  positively  determined,  although 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  change 
is  not  for  the  farmer’s  good.  What  is,  how¬ 
ever,  already  abundantly  clear  is  that  the 
profits  of  ice  cream  manufacturers  have  been 
allowed  to  increase  out  of  all  proportion  and 
today  are  at  an  exorbitantly  high  level. 

In  April  ice  cream  manufacturers  bought 
their  Class  II-B  milk  for  $2,646  a  hundred¬ 
weight  (it  cost  but  three  cents  more  in  May). 
Out  of  this  amount  of  milk,  approximately  six 
gallons  of  ice  cream  were  made,  plus  55 
pounds  of  liquid  skim  milk,  or  its  equivalent, 
4.565  pounds  of  skimmilk  powder.  The  cost  of 
ingredients  —  sugar,  flavoring,  stabilizer,  and 
a  little  egg,  was  nine  cents  a  gallon,  or  54  cents 
for  six  gallons,  making  a  total  product  cost  of 
$3,186.  These  six  gallons  of  standard  bulk  ice 
cream  were  sold  to  stores  by  concerns  like 
Borden’s,  Swift  and  Breyer,  for  $1.68  a  gallon; 
the  value  of  the  skimmilk  powder  was 
42  cents.  In  other  words,  the  total  wholesale 
selling  price  was  $10.50,  as  against  an  original 
product  cost  of  $3,186,  leaving  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer  a  price  spread  of  $7,314  on  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  used  by  him  for  ice 
cream.  Reduced  to  quarts,  this  means  a  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  44  cents  a  quart,  a  purchase  price 
of  13  cents  a  quart,  and  a  resultant  spread  of 
31  cents  a  quart.  So  it  was  that  in  April  1949, 
ice  cream  manufacturers  enjoyed  a  profit 
margin  of  no  less  than  240  per  cent! 

What  is  even  more  unconscionable  is  the 
greatly  increased  spread  enjoyed  by  these 
manufacturers  since  the  drop  in  the  II-B  milk 
price.  In  April  1948,  the  wholesale  price  of 
six  gallons  of  bulk  ice  cream  was  $10.80  and 
the  skimmilk  powder  value  was  61  cents,  a 
total  of  $11.41;  which  amounted  to  $1.00 
more  than  last  April.  However,  costs  were 
$1.93  higher,  with  II-B  milk  selling  at  $4,577 
per  hundredweight  in  April  1948.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  spread  of  “only”  $6.30  on 
every  hundred  pounds  of  II-B  milk  in  April 
1948;  and  in  terms  of  quarts,  a  spread  of  27 
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cents  based  on  a  selling  price  of  48  cents  and 
a  cost  of  21  cents. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  dairy  farmers  to  be 
saddled  with  a  dealer  operation  on  which  the 
spread  is  equal  to  one  and  one-third  times 
the  cost  but,  when  this  spread  is  increased  to 
its  present  extent  of  two  and  one -half  times 
the  cost,  with  the  farmer  receiving  $2.00  a 
hundred  less  and  the  ultimate  consumer  pay¬ 
ing  the  same  price  as  before,  it  is  high  time 
for  prompt  action. 

This  action  can  be  taken  by:  (a)  Dr.  Blan- 
ford,  the  Milk  Market  Administrator,  in 
recommending  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
Class  II-B  price;  (b)  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
vestigation  John  Murtagh  who  will  find  just 
as  fertile  field  for  investigating  into  price 
rigging  and  rebates  as  he  has  uncovered  in 
the  case  of  fluid  milk;  and  (c)  dairy  farmers 
who  would  do  a  lot  better  for  themselves  by 
demanding  the  true  value  of  their  milk  going 
into  ice  cream  instead  of  contributing  to  a 
dealer  advertising  program  designed  solely 
to  stimulate  sales  of  ice  cream  and  thus 
further  increase  dealers’  profits. 


The  1949  Drought' 

THE  Northeast  is  currently  experiencing 
its  worst  drought  in  41  years.  As  we  go 
to  press,  many  areas  have  had  no  rain  or  only 
slight  local  showers  for  close  to  a  month.  Re¬ 
ports  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  are 
that  cabbage,  sweet  corn  and  snap  beans  have 
been  badly  damaged,  with  the  strawberry 
crop  cut  short.  Wooded  areas  have  become 
tinderbox  hazards.  Water  supplies  are  low  in 
many  sections  and  irrigation  of  potatoes  will 
necessarily  be  reduced  with  consequent  loss 
in  yields.  Both  hay  and  garden  crops  in  most 
areas  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  have  sustained  severe  setbacks,  with 
pastures  drying  up  brown  and  hard.  New 
seeding  is  withstanding  the  drought  much 
better  than  old  hay  land. 

The  most  seriously  affected  area  in  New 
York  State  is  in  Clinton,  Franklin  and  Essex 
Counties.  In  this  section  the  pastures  and 
meadows  have  been  burned  to  a'  crisp  and 
the  ground  has  been  dry  for  so  long  that  very 
little  corn  has  been  planted.  A  great  majority 
of  New  York  farmers  have  already  cut  over 
their  hay  land  and  meadows,  hoping  that, 
when  the  rains  do  come,  their  fields  can  make 
a  quick  second  growth.  This  is  good  farm 
husbandry.  Another  sound  practice  in  dry 
weather  like  we  have  been  having  is  to  turn 
enough  cows  out  on  the  meadow  land  to  keep 
it  grazed  down  close.  Sudan  grass  offers  a 
partial  solution  to  a  possible  feed  shortage.  If 
planted  before  the  middle  of  July,  Sudan  grass 
will  come  along  and  be  used  later  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  either  for  grazing  or  as  a  hay  crop. 
Where  oats  have  been  planted,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  consider  cutting  and  curing  them 
for  hay  instead  of  harvesting  them  in  the 
usual  manner.  Oats  cut  in  the  milk  stage  make 
the  best  hay. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  some  good  soaking  rains. 


Seeks  $  1.00  a  cwt.  More  for  Milk 

NEW  YORK  dairymen  will  be  interested  in 
the  emergency  message  wired  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  by  Assembly- 
man  Sharon  Mauhs  (Schoharie  County)  on 
June  20: 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Late  frosts  followed  by  prolonged  drought  have 
destroyed  pastures  and  seriously  affected  the  hay 
crop  in  New  York  milk  shed.  Farmers  have  been 
forced  to  resume  winter  rations  of  hay  and  grain 
despite  prospects  of  critical  hay  shortage.  Many 
will  be  forced  to  slaughter  cattle  and  all  are 
faced  with  greatly  increased  production  costs 
running  into  millions  of  dollars.  I  therefore  urge 
consideration  of  your  emergency  powers  to  give 
farmers  an  immediate  increase  of  one  dollar  on 
a  hundred  pounds  in  blended  return  for  milk.  I 
also  urge  immediate  reexamination  of  Class  III 
price  which  appears  to  be  ridiculously  low  in  the 
light  of  manufacturers’  profits  from  this  source. 
General  situation  is  critical.  Farmers  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  milk  at  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  production.  Sharon  J.  Mauhs 

Member  of  Assembly,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  farm 
price  of  fluid  milk  will  go  to  $5.46  on  July  1, 
this  44-cent  increase  is  a  purely  seasonal  one 
based  on  the  Boston  formula,  and  has  no 
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connection  with  the  feed  crisis  farmers  are 
facing  because  of  the  June  drought.  Assembly- 
man  Mauhs  is  right  in  demanding  emergency 
action  by  the  Secretary,  not  in  respect  of  the 
fluid  milk  price  which  will  be  high  enough, 
but  as  to  the  manufacturing  prices  which 
must  return  their  real  value  to  dairymen  if 
they  are  to  remain  in  business. 

The  present  pasture  shortage,  together  with 
the  likelihood  of  a  short  hay  crop,  go  a  long 
way  toward  proving  the  contention  of  farmers 
that  cost  of  production  must  be  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  determining  the  farm  price 
of  all  milk;  not  just  milk  sold  in  fluid  form, 
but  all  milk. 


The  Poison  Ivy  Menace 

"D  OISON  ivy  is  a  really  serious  hazard  to  a 
lot  of  people,  either  by  way  of  contact  or 
because  their  skin  is  sensitive  to  the  wind¬ 
blown  pollen.  Cutting  back  is  of  little  avail 
in  the  eradication  of  poison  ivy,  and  burning 
is  dangerous  because  the  smoke  fumes  might 
likewise  affect  the  skin.  Still  a  third  method, 
grubbing  out  the  weed,  involves  a  lot  of  labor 
and  exposes  the  worker.  County  and  state¬ 
wide  eradication  programs  are  needed  in  order 
to  control  and  eliminate  this  noxious  vine. 

Some  work  of  this  nature  has  been  started 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  along  State  highways  and  right-of- 
ways.  Last  year  about  240,  miles  of  roadside 
on  Long  Island  and  around  Syracuse  in 
Onondaga  County,  were  sprayed  with  a 
mixture  of  2,4-D  and  kerosene,  which  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-corrosive  and  will  not 
injure  the  soil  or  most  grasses.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  amount  of  poison  ivy  growth  in 
the  areas  sprayed  was  materially  reduced. 
Additional  applications  will,  however,  be 
needed  to  entirely  eliminate  the  poison  ivy, 
due  to  some  vine  resistance  and  also  to  new 
growth.  This  year  the  program  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  to  most  all  roadsides  in  the  State. 
The  work  will  be  concentrated  during  the 
midsummer  season  when  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained. 

This  is  a  constructive  program  in  which 
local  municipalities  can  profitably  cooperate. 


Radioactive  Tests  on  Crops 

SEVERAL  Experiment  Stations,  including 
the  USD  A  Station  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  have  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  is  financing 
the  work,  a  study  of  the  possible  influence  of 
radioactive  materials  on  crops.  The  materials 
so  far  used  have  consisted  of  a  radioactive 
product  and  radium.  According  to  the  most 
recent  reports  on  these  experiments,  all  crops 
tested  to  date  have  failed  to  show  any  benefit 
from  the  application  of  such  materials,  nor 
were  there  any  ill  effects.  Crops  included  in 
the  test  reports  were  carrots,  sweet  potatoes, 
corn,  soybeans,  oats,  alfalfa,  tomatoes,  navy 
beans,  table  beans,  spinach,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
Ladino  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  turnips,  and  cotton. 

These  timely  and  interesting  experiments 
show  that  farmers  need  not  expect  to  obtain 
increased  yields  from  the  use  of  any  known 
radioactive  materials.  It  is  well  to  keep  this 
in  mind  because  of  some  possible  glib  sales 
promotion  of  products  which  may  be  adver¬ 
tised  by  “get-rich-quick”  artists  as  possessing 
the  radioactive  element  necessary  to  produce 
increased  yields  of  fruits  and  field  crops. 

These  latest  experiments  should  not  be 
confused  with  studies  covering  the  use  of 
radioactive  isotopes  as  tracers  in  the  soil  to 
determine  plant  utilization  of  various  fertil¬ 
izers  and  plant  nutrients.  As  a  research  tool 
for  the  latter  purpose,  radioactive  isotopes 
are  proving  to  be  of  value. 


Brevities 

“To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven.”  —  Eccl.  3:1. 

He  had  the  right  of  way  but  it  did  not  replace 
his  car,  pay  any  doctor  bills  or  get  him  out  of  the 
hospital  any  sooner.  A  good  rule  of  the  road  is 
to  assume  that  all  other  drivers  are  crazy. 

Hogs  suffer  badly  when  exposed  very  long  to 
the  direct  rays  of  sunlight  in  Summer.  A  shade 
structure  four  feet  high  with  eight  square  feet  of 
ground  space  is  needed  for  each  hog,  if  there  are 
not  enough  trees  in  the  pasture. 
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The  Brannan  Program  was  sud¬ 
denly  returned  to  the  Washington 
limelight  following  a  surprise  move 
by  Rep.  Stephen  Pace  (D.,  Ga.), 
chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee 
which  has  been  considering  price 
support  legislation  for  several 
months.  The  subcommittee  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  settle  on  a  bill  extending 
90  per  cent  supports  for  another 
year  with  authorization  for  a  “trial 
run”  on  Brannan’s  production  pay¬ 
ment  idea  on  one  to  three  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  the  middle  of  last  month, 
however,  Pace  presented  the  sub¬ 
committee  with  a  bill  which  might  be 
called,  “Half-a-Brannan-Plan.” 

There  was  little  doubt  that  Pace 
had  the  votes  both  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  as  a  whole.  Though  there 
will  likely  be  extended  and  bitter 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it 
is  felt  that  the  House  is  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  Aiken  price  suppqrts, 
which  are  due  to  come  into  effect  on 
January  1,  that  they  will  support  any 
bill  heading  off  the  lower  price 
props.  Though  the  bill  appears  to 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  getting 
through  the  House,  the  Senate  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  The  Senate 
appears  to  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  pass  any  such  bill. 

The  measure  which  Pace  intro¬ 
duced  would  take  the  Brannan  defi¬ 
nition  of  parity  of  income  for  farm¬ 
ers,  but  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
Brannan  mechanics  for  getting  it. 
Essentially,  Pace  would  base  parity 
on  the  first  10  of  the  most  recent  12 
months,  rather  than  on  the  present 
1909-14  base  period.  With  each  pass¬ 
ing  year,  the  base  period  would  move 
forward  with  the  addition  of  the  most 
recent  year  and  the  dropping  of  the 
oldest.  The  bill  would  support  prices 
at  100  per  cent  of  the  new  and  higher 
parity  on  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  milk,  butterfat  and 
shorn  wool.  The  bill  specifically  re¬ 
peals  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1948,  the  Aiken  supports  which,  in 
effect,  would  continue  present  sup¬ 
port  levels  on  other  crops  and  farm 
products. 

To  be  offered  in  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  committee  if  not  accepted 
there,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
if  turned  down  both  places,  were 
amendments  forbidding  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculure  to  use  hogs  or  milk  and 
milk  products  for  a  “trial  run”  of  his 
production  payment  idea.  The  bill  as 
presented  by  Pace  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  choose  up  to  three 
perishable  commodities  which  he 
would  then  be  able  to  support  by 
means  of  direct  payments  to  farmers. 

In  off-the-record  conversations  the 
Republicans  are  frankly  worried. 
They  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  majority  of  farmers  think 
about  the  Brannan  Plan  and  con¬ 
cede  that  high  price  supports  could 
be  an  effective  campaign  issue. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  great  price 
support  debate  in  Congress  is  in  a 
highly  fluid  and  unpredictable  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  now  three  sides,  the 
advocates  of  the  Brannan  Plan  who 
will  settle  for  the  Pace  bill,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  straight  90  per  cent  sup¬ 
ports,  and  the  backers  of  the  Aiken 
flexible  60-90  per  cent  supports.  In 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  Senate, 
the  real  battle  is  still  between  flexi¬ 
ble  supports  and  90  per  cent,  but  it  is 
difficult  at  this  stage  to  tell  which 
side  the  Pace  bill  has  helped  most. 

***** 

BAE  reports  that  in  April  1949 
farmers  received  less  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  dollar  than  at  any  time 
since  May  1943.  Of  every  dollar 
spent  for  food  this  past  April,  farm¬ 
ers  got  only  49  cents,  the  first  time 
ln  almost  six  years  that  the  farmers’ 
share  has  fallen  below  50  cents. 

The  farmers’  share  was  at  a  record 
low  of  32  cents  in  1932,  averaged  40 
cents  in  the  years  1935-39.  It  has 
varied  between  51  and  a  record  high 
cl  55  cents  between  July  1943,  and 
^fay  1948.  The  farmers’  share  has 
been  dropping  slowly  but  steadily 
Since  September  1948,  when  it  stood 
,  53  cents.  The  drop  continues  un¬ 
checked.  . 


The  slight  drop  in  retail  prices  of 
food  1ms  come  entirely  out  of  the 
earnings  of  farmers.  The  margin  be¬ 
tween  farmer  and  consumer,  called 
the  marketing  cost,  has  remained 
virtually  the  same  as  when  food 
prices  were  at  a  record  high. 

***** 

The  4-H’ers  in  the  19th  National 
Camp  are  finding  out  what  makes 
our  government  tick.  Theme  of  the 
camp  is  “Know  Your  Government,” 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  being 
given  every  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  theme.  Tours  through  most  im¬ 
portant  government  establishments 
are  accompanied  by  explanations  of 
the  agencies  on  the  part  of  leading 
officials. 

Most  of  the  speakers  have  stressed 
one  underlying  theme,  that  the 
generation  now-.running  things  has 
not  done  a  very  good  job  and  that 
the  upcoming  generation  will  have 
quite  a  mess  to  straighten  out.  They 
have  also  left  little  doubt  that 
organizations  of  farm  young  people 
such  as  4-H  are  the  most  hopeful 
breeding  ground  for  tomorrow’s  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  delegates  held  discussions  out 
of  which  came  several  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improving  the  workings 
of  our  government.  They  agreed  that 
filibusters  should  be  ended  by  means 
of  limitations  on  speaking  time.  They 
held  that  “folks  back  home”  should 
write  their  Congressmen  more  often 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
professional  lobbyists.  They  also  de¬ 
cided  that  high  schools  should  have 
stronger  courses  on  government  so 
that  young  people  could  learn  to  vote 
more  intelligently. 

***** 

The  “grass-roots”  anti-cooperative 
campaign  shared  in  by  the  National 
Associated  Businessmen  and  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association 
has  shown  one  immediate  result,  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  ending  co-op 
tax  exemptions. 

Rep.  Noah  M.  Mason  (R.,  Ill.)  was 
not,  however,  influenced  by  the 
campaign,  even  though  his  statement 
on  introduction  of  the  bill  was  practi¬ 
cally  word-for-word  identical  with 
the  “campaign”  literature  of  the  anti¬ 
co-op  groups.  Mason  was  extremely 
active  last  year  in  opposition  to  co¬ 
ops.  Mason  points  out,  as  the  two 
groups  do,  that  the  government  needs 
more  money.  He  comes  to  the  same 
conslusion  that  they  have  reached, 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  money 
is  to  tax  presently  tax-exempt  enter¬ 
prises.  He  also  finds  that  one  billion 
dollars  in  new  taxes  can  be  raised 
that  way,  the  exact  figure  quoted  by 
the  anti-co-op  lobby.  To  make  the 
coincidence  even  stranger,  Mason’s 
explanation  of  where  the  new  taxes 
will  come  from  is  broken  down  also 
in  an  identical  manner.  Mason  says 
that  626  million  dollars  can  be  raised 
by  taxing  co-ops;  14  million  dollars 
by  taxing  unions;  173  million  dollars 
through  taxation  of  enterprises 
owned  by  charitable  institutions;  and 
267  million  dollars  through  taxation 
of  government-owned  enterprises. 

Mason  denies  that  there  is  any 
special  animosity  toward  co-ops  in 
his  bill,  pointing  out  the  numerous 
other  groups  inyolved.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  by  his  own  figures,  he 
will  get  more  than  three-fifths  of  his 
new  revenue  from  co-operatives.  The 
bill  admittedly  has  no  push  behind 
it  at  the  present  time,  but  the  anti- 
co-operative  forces  hope  that  their 
“grass  roots”  campaign  will  stir  up 
a  good  deal  of  resentment  against 
tax-exemptions,  thus  enhancing 
chances  for  passage,  perhaps  next 
year.  Harry  Lando 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profitprobbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stocl{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacing 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


50  th 
YEAR 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 
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END  HAY,  GRAIN  LOSSES! 


Security  Compound  Applied  to  Hay,  Grain 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swelling  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


•  Ends  Spontaneous  Combustion 

•  Prevents  Mildew  and  Mold 

•  Increases  Flavor 

•  Keeps  Feed  Sweet  and  Savory 

•  Prevents  Fermentation 

•  Extends  Baling  Time  —  Make  Extra  Profits 

•  Permits  Storage  of  Tough  Hay,  Saves  Leaves, 
Stems 

You  add  these  extra  values  to  each  ton  of  baled, 
staked,  loose  or  chopped  hay  at  a  cost  of  only  75c 
per  ton;  only  5  pounds  of  SECURITY  COMPOUND 
treats  each  ton.  .  .Apply  by  hand  or  with  the 
CAMPBELL  DISPENSER  which  attaches  to  any 
baler,  chopper,  blower  or  grain  elevator. 
CDCC  Write  for  details  of  SECURITY  COM- 
rncc.  POUND  and  DISPENSERS:  Endorsed 
by  insurance  companies  and  used  by  progressive 
farmers  all  over  America.  Write  Today! 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Rochelle  85,  Illinois 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canva3  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Prevent 


IN  hogs 


Roughage  and  Vitamins  for  Dairy  Cows 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Investigational  work  conducted  by 
Albrecht  at  the  Missouri  Station  has 
shown  that  cattle  choose  roughages 
grown  on  fertile  soils  in  preference  to 
those  raised  on  poor  land,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  make  their  own  selection. 
They  are  equally  good  judges  of 
both  hay  and  grass  quality,  and  the 
only  reason  that  a  dairy  cow  will 
eat  poor  quality  roughage  is  because 
she  has  been  starved  to  it.  She  will 
get  even,  though,  by  her  dimin¬ 
ished  returns  in  the  milk  pail.  It  is 
impossible  to  cheat  a  dairy  cow 
because  no  one  has  ever  yet  found 
a  way  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  consider  that  a  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  8,000  pounds  of  3.7  per 
cent  milk  contains  an  average  of 
392  pounds  of  sugar,  296  pounds  of 
butterfat,  272  pounds  of  protein,  andj 
pounds  of  mineral  matter,  be-’ 
6,984  pounds  of  water,  the! 

-  for  enough  feed  to  produce! 

these  nutrients  can  be  readily  appre-; 


Peters 


^^Protect  your  pigs  against 
deadly  hog  cholera.  Use  genu¬ 
ine  world  famous  Peters  Hog 
Serum  and  virus.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.S.  licensed.  Buy 
Hog  Serum  made  by  the  world’s 
first  manufacturers  of  Hog 
Serum. 

Costs  only  about  50c  to  vacci¬ 
nate  a  20  to  40  pound  pig. 

See  your  local  Peters  Dealer! 
If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  write  direct  to 
Peters  Serum  Co.,  Laborator¬ 
ies,  815  McGee,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

A  100  page  Veterinary  Guide 
Book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  you  FREE. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


:FOR  SALE! 


•FARM  EQUIPMENT  BRAND  NEW! 

Excellent  Buys! 

•  1  B-TM  3x6-S  Messinger  Vine¬ 
yard  Duster. 

•  1  Standard  Dust  Mixing  Hopper, 

60-80  Lb.  Cap. 

•  1  Special  2-Way  Distributor. 

•  1  Set  Molley  Plows  for  front  of 

Ford  Ferguson  Tractor. 

•  1  Set  Molley  Plows  for  disc  on 

back  of  Tractor. 

•  1  Jamison  Freezer  Door. 


Above  Items  can  be  inspected  in 
Manhattan  Warehouse. 

PALESTINE  PURCHASING  SERVICE 

386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Han^^MUrray  Hill  9-5740i^HBBaaaa 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7  ,  N.Y. 


i  i.t 


WOMEN 


FURNISH  HOME  AT  NO  COST 

Run  clubs  among  friends,  co-workers,  re¬ 
latives.  Good  commission,  extra  premiums 
for  members.  No  investment,  no  experience 

For  FREE  Catalog  Write: 

HOMEMAKERS 

Dept.  A,  Box  479,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


—GOOD  TROUT  FISHING 

Big  Trout  —  Game  Trout.  One  Dollar  per  Hour. 
Open  7  Days.  No  Limits  on  Catch.  No  License  Re¬ 
quired.  ROUTE  NO.  41  between  SALISBURY, 
CONNECTICUT  and  EGREMONT,  CONNECTICUT. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD,  CONN. 

NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

-QUALITY  TARPAULIN S-- 

ALL  SIZES.  RIGHT  PRICES.  CATALOG  FREE. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
LOS  ANGELES  27,  CALIFORNIA 


source  of  vitamin  D;  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  action  of  ultra-violet 
light  on  a  substance  in  the  plants, 
known  as  ergosterol.  However,  over¬ 
exposure  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
vitamin  D  in  hay.  It  is  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  to  mow  it  away  before  it  be¬ 
comes  excessively  dry. 

In  view  of  these  facts  dairymen 
should  not  overlook  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  regularly  supplying 
all  animals  in  the  herd  during  the 
Winter  with  some  good  quality  field 
cured  hay.  One  pound  of  such  hay  to 
each  three  pounds  of  either  corn  or 
grass  silage  fed  is  a  good  ratio.  Di¬ 
rect  sunlight  is  likewise  a  desirable 
and  natural  source  of  vitamin  D,  but 
unfortunately  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  the  cattle  seldom  receive 
sufficient  sunlight  to  meet  their  needs 
for  this  vitamin.  The  exclusive  use 
of  either  grass  silage,  or  field  baled, 
dehydrated  and  mow  cured  hay  may 
result  in  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  D, 


On  summer  pasture  the  dairy  herd  receives  sufficient  vitamin  D  from  direct 
sunlight,  but  during  the  Winter  they  often  develop  sub-clinical  deficiencies 
of  this  essential  vitamin.  These  well  conditioned  Holsteins  are  enjoying  a 
midday  rest  on  the  125  acre  Weaver  Farm,  operated  by  Milford  and  Barney 
Victor  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  The  picturesque  Housatonic  River 
can  be  glimpsed  in  the  right  background. 


ciated.  In  addition,  the  dairy  cow  j 
will  have  to  consume  the  necessary 
feed,  vitamins  and  minerals,  to  main¬ 
tain  her  body  weight,  and  provide  fori 
the  calf  which  she  is  carrying. 

Roughages  are  Variable 
The  quality  and  nutrient  value  of 
roughages  vary  greatly,  not  only  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  which  they; 
were  raised,  but  also  with  the  sea-; 
son  and  time  of  harvesting.  As  an 
illustration,  early  alfalfa,  up  to  about 
10  inches  high,  will  average  contain¬ 
ing  from  22  to  23  per  cent  protein 
on  a  dry  matter  basis,  while  alfalfa 
after  bloom  will  have  a  comparable 
protein  content  of  only  about  seven 
per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  difference 
in  protein  content,  the  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  in  forage  and  hay  are 
also  reduced  by  maturity.  Timothy 
hay  affords  a  good  example  of  this. 
Numerous  tests  have  been  con-  } 
ducted  with  it  and  they  show  that 
when  timothy  is  cut  just  before 
blooming,  it  will  contain  an  average 
of  about  64  per  cent  of  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  on  a  dry  matter  basis.  I 
If  timothy  is  not  cut  until  it  is  in  j 
a  late  bloom  to  early  seed  stage,  it  j 
will  have  an  average  t.  d.  n.  content  * 
of  only  a  little  over  49  per  cent. 

Vitamin  D  in  Roughages 
The  importance  and  necessity  for 
an  adequate  and  constant  supply  of 
vitamin  D  in  livestock  feeding  are 
receiving  increasing  attention  from 
scientific  investigators.  When  it  is 
considered  that  all  green  roughages, 
silages,  grains,  and  their  by-products 
contain  little  or  no  vitamin  D,  the 
need  to  study  its  proper  place  in  the 
animal  diet  beomes  apparent.  While 
it  is  now  known  that  there  are  at 
least  three  forms  of  this  vitamin,  for 
practical  feeding  purposes  it  will 
suffice  to  note  the  fact  that  vitamin 
D  is  present  in  farm  grown  feeds 
only  in  field  cured  or  field  wilted 
roughages,  and  that  the  presence  and 
potency  of  this  needed  vitamin  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  time  that  the  plants  have  been 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Under  proper  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  forage  crops  can  be¬ 
come  an  excellent  and  economical 


unless  it  is  furnished  in  some  supple¬ 
mental  form,  as  these  roughages 
contain  only  small  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  D.  There  are  many  good  com¬ 
mercial  preparations  of  vitamin  D 
which  can  be  used  when  needed,  but 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  cod 
liver  oil,  as  well  as  other  fish  oils, 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  milk 
production,  and  also  upon  the  health 
of  cows.  Irradiated  yeast  has  proven 
to  be  a  desirable  form  in  which  to 
supply  vitamin  D  to  herbivora.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  internal 
administration  of  cod  liver  oil  to 
humans  and  poultry  is  a  satisfactory 
source  for  vitamin  D,  while  irra¬ 
diated  yeast  has  a  low  potency  when 
fed  to  poultry. 

’  Minerals  and  Vitamin  D 

ft 

It  is  likewise  highly  important  to 


note  that,  unless  sufficient  and  regu¬ 
lar  amounts  of  vitamin  D  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  some  suitable  form,  animals 
will  suffer  from  a  lack  of  both  calci¬ 
um  and  phosphorus  because  they 
cannot  be  assimilated.  No  matter  how 
much  of  these  essential  minerals  are 
fed,  the  cattle  will  excrete  most  of 
the  amounts  consumed  unless  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  vitamin  D  are  also 
regularly  supplied.  Under  deficient 
conditions,  the  amount  of  vitamin  D 
contained  in  the  butterfat  will  be 
reduced  to  exceedingly  low  levels. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  blood 
plasma’s  content  of  vitamin  D  is  like¬ 
wise  reduced  as  low  as  0.15  to  0.20 
U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  D  per  cubic 
centimeter,  when  only  mild  symp¬ 
toms  of  its  deficiency  have  becofne 
apparent;  yet  this  is  in  contrast  with 
summer  blood  plasma  samples  that 
showed  normal  levels  of  from  five  to 
six  U.  S.  P.  units  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter. 

Several  investigators  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  most  dairy 
herds  have  some  animals  which  fre¬ 
quently  become  afflicted  with  sub- 
clinical  cases  of  vitamin  D  deficiency 
during  their  winter  confinement 
period.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  cases  help  account  for  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  turnover  in  dairy 
cow  replacements.  Some  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  these  sub-clinical  cases 
are  stiffness,  frequent  going  off  feed, 
a  drop  in  milk  production  (often 
called  a  “burnt  out”  condition), 
breeding  troubles,  and  numerous 
cases  of  weak  and  dead  calves.  When 
calves  are  carried  for  a  normal 
gestation  period,  appear  to  be  well 
developed  and  their  delivery  seems 
to  be  as  usual,  but  they  are  either 
born  dead  or  never  become  vigorous, 
it  is  well  worthwhile  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  vitamin  D  deficiency. 
More  severe  cases  will  clearly  show 
symptoms  of  rickets,  such  as  humped 
backs  and  weak  and  bowed  legs.  In 
all  such  cases  vitamin  D  must  be 
adequately  and  regularly  supplied,  as 
well  as  sufficient  calcium  and 
phosphorus. 

Some  recent  studies  reported  from 
the  Oklahoma  Station  concerning 
dairy  calves  show  that,  even  though 
their  ration  contained  liberal 
amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
and  they  were  housed  in  pens  with 
good  light  having  windows  and  doors 
which  were  kept  open  on  sunny  days, 
the  calves  developed  vitamin  D  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms  when  about  three 
months  old.  Their  ration  had  been 
purposely  made  very  low  in  this  vita¬ 
min.  By  the  time  these  calves  were 
six  months  old,  continued  under  the 
conditions  and  feed  named,  they  had 
all  developed  well  established  cases 
of  rickets.  As  pointed  out  in  this  re¬ 
port,  sunshine  is  such  a  variable 
^factor,  as  a  source  of  vitamin  D,  it 
i  cannot  be  depended  on  to  supply 
f  regularly  needed  amounts,  especially 


Photo:  Charles  L.  Stratton,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

Hot  Weather  Precaution 

Dairy  cattle,  like  human  beings,  seek  the  cooling  waters  during  extreme 
heat  waves  in  the  Summer.  Try,  therefore,  to  provide  a  pasture  with  plenty 
of  water  (a  pond  if  possible )  and  adequate  shade  to  prevent  losing  dairy 
cattle.  But  first,  be  positive  that  the  pond  or  brook  does  not  contain 

quicksand. 
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GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  FARM  OFFERS  FOR  SAtfE 

A  son  and  a  daughter  of  CHEDCO  CAPTAIN 
whose  dam  has  just  completed  test  at  7  years  with 
15895 — 823 — in  365-C. 

The  bull  calf  was  dropped  Nov.  17.  1948,  and  is 
out  of  Chedco  Calla  Lilly,  with  a  record  of 
9897 — 560— Jr.  2—365. 

The  heifer  was  dropped  March  16,  1948,  out  of 
Chedco  Moonftower,  testing  2  lbs.  daily  in  the 
Sr.  3  year-old  class. 

ALSO  A  NICE  HEIFER  SIRED  BY  CHEDCO 
ADVANCE  (14  nearest  dams  average  14185 — 732)  — 
and  out  of  Argilla  Wave  10984 — 482 — Jr  2 — 365. 

Reasonably  Priced  For  Immediate  Sale. 

C  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Certificate  No.  20 


BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  THE  WELL  BRED 

HOMINY  HILL  BARONET 

He  maternal  brother  to  the  World  Record  two- 
year  old,  Hominy  Hill  Betty,  with  18094  of  milk 
end  924  lbs.  of  fat  in  365C.  The  dams  of  the 
calves  for  sale  have  excellent  A.  R.  Records. 
These  calves  are  attractively  priced.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  those  available  now. 

'Pe&Me  0?<vwi 

Doyleitown,  Pau 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
991  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE!:  BULL  BORN  JULY  1948 

Dam  made  12737  milk  634  fat  Sr.  2  on  2X  milking. 
Sire's  dam  made  12859  milk  713  fat  Sr.  2.  A  great 
grandson  of  Myhaven  King,  Flying  Horse  Farm  Boyal, 
Supreme’s  Janice  981  fat  and  Peerless  Margo  1013 
fat  Jr.  3.  A  fine  individual  with  a  great  production 
inheritance.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE  - 

Fresh  Cows,  Yearling  Heiers.  Young  Bred  Sire. 
Negative  for  all  States.  WOODWARD  SHAW, 

50  WASHINGTON  ST.,  GL0VERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  SIXTEEN  GRADE  AND  REGIS¬ 
TERED  GUERNSEYS.  SOME  FRESH,  OTHERS  TO 
FRESHEN  SOON,  AND  EARLY  FALL. 

C.  G.  BARBER 

MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y.  TELEPHONE  7-385 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

OPPORTUNITY 

Your  Opportunity 

Our  1949  calf  crop  is  unusually  strong  with  heifers. 
Our  best  cows  have  nearly  all  dropped  heifers.  We 
put  a  grand  bunch  of  heifers  from  1947  and  1948 
crops  back  in  the  herd.  Since  the  herd  must  be  limited 
to  fit  our  facilities,  we  are  offering  a  bunch  of  cows 
with  calves  at  foot  to  the  trade.  These  are  not  culls. 
With  some  exceptions,  you  can  make  your  own 
selections.  Prices  that  will  move  them. 

HAGAN  FARMS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  E.  DORSEY,  Mgr. 


FREE 


ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES  IN  U.  S.  A. 
REGISTERED  STOCK— SEVERAL  FEMALES 
BRED  and  OPEN— TWO  BULLS  4  to  6 
Months  Old.  SENSIBLE  PRICES. 

MULLENCREST  FARM 

WHITEHOUSE,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 

Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today’s  modem  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen -Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  .  , 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Hlitnola 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 

Ready  For  Heavy  Service 

A  typy,  thick,  short-legged  individual.  Easy  feeder 
with  kind  disposition.  Out  of  an  outstanding  Cana¬ 
dian  bred  bull  and  Enchantress  Trojan  Erica  dam. 
Here’s  a  good  herd  sire  prospect — priced  reasonably. 

ED0RY  FARMS,  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 
Edward  H.  Rawls,  Owner  Phone:  Morris  59F2I 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  very  good  registered,  vaccinated 
Aberdeen-Angus  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  re-bred  if 
desired.  Prices  reasonable.  B.  EDMUND  DAVID 

B0NN1EBROOK  FARM,  ANCRAMDALE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Service  Bull.  Excellent 
breeding.  Price  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R-  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


5.°r  averago  farmer,  Milking 
Hnortborna  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
J  /0  m»lk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
Ilian  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
rrown  roughago  and  grain  from  your 
la.r“d  Free  facta.  Or  subscribe  to  — — — 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $ l.OO;  S2  OO  per 
**»■;  3  yearn,  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dent  RN  5.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  -  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
n  ..  halves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
b.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


during  the  Winter,  early  Spring  and 
late  Fall. 

Vitamin  A  for  Cattle 

The  only  other  vitamin  which  may 
be  deficient  in  dairy  rations,  where 
the  roughage  is  of  poor  quality,  is 
the  one  known  as  vitamin  A.  This 
vitamin,  in  the  form  of  carotene,  is 
present  in  good  quality  field  cured 
hay  but,  fortunately,  it  also  exists  in 
even  larger  amounts  in  the  field- 
baled,  wilted,  mow  cured  and  grass 
silages  which  are  now  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  used.  Pasture  grasses  are 
likewise  high  in  carotene  content, 
and  can  readily  convert  this  into 
vitamin  A  during  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation.  With  the 
exception  of  yellow  corn  and  its  by¬ 
product  feeds,  the  grains  and  other 
concentrate  feeds  are  either  entirely 
lacking  or  very  low  in  carotene  and 
vitamin  A  content. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  that  relatively  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  vitamin  A  are  needed  if  re¬ 
production  is  to  be  maintained  at  its 
optimum  level.  Tests  at  the  Ohio 
Station  and  elsewhere  have  shown 
that  failure  of  cows  to  settle,  even 
though  bred  regularly,  can  be  caused 
by  their  not  receiving  enough 
carotene  in  their  feeds.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  important  that  pregnant  cows 
consume  liberal  amounts  of  carotene 
for  two  or  three  months  before  calv¬ 
ing.  Not  only  does  such  a  practice 
increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
calf,  but  it  also  greatly  steps  up  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  the  colostrum 
milk,  and  consequently  improves  the 
resistance  of  the  newborn  calf  to  the 
possible  invasion  of  disease  organ¬ 
isms. 


Store  Milk  Prices  Reduced 

Milk  dealers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  led  by  the  Borden 
Company,  reduced  store  milk  prices 
on  June  15  from  one-half  to  a  full 
cent  per  quart.  The  current  prices 
are:  homogenized  milk  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers,  20  cents,  reduced .  from  21 
cents;  homogenized  in  bottles,  19% 
cents,  reduced  from  20  cents;  ap¬ 
proved  milk  in  paper  containers,  20 
cents,  reduced  from  20%  cents;  and 
approved  milk  in  bottles,  19  cents, 
reduced  from  19%  cents. 

Although  announced  without  prior 
warning,  this  latest  milk  price  re¬ 
duction  had  been  anticipated.  It  has 
been  no  secret  in  the  trade  that  the 
big  dealers  were  losing  quite  a  bit  of 
their  store  business  to  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  and  big  dealer  rebates  to 
stores  were  not  being  passed  on  to 
consumers  but,  instead,  pocketed  by 
the  storekeepers.  In  addition,  the 
recent  court  victory  won  by  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Investigation  Murtagh 
over  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the 
matter  of  examining  the  League’s 
books  and  record  for  trade  discounts, 
prompted  the  big  dealers  to  erase 
store  rebates  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  books. 

Home  delivery  prices  were  not 
affected  by  the  June  15  price  reduc¬ 
tion.  They  remain  at  22  %  cents  for 
approved  milk,  23%  cents  for 
homogenized. 

High  Testing  Jersey  Herd 

The  herd  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  owned  by  William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.  of  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  year’s  work  in  official  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  testing,  with 
an  average  production  of  7,970 
pounds  milk  and  437  pounds  butter- 
fat  per  cow.  The  herd  contained  an 
average  of  73  milking  cows  during 
the  year.  In  accomplishing  this  pro¬ 
duction  the  Kenan  herd  has  joined 
the  select  group  of  Jersey  herds  in 
which  the  cows  have  produced  more 
than  two  times  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat  obtained  from  the  average  dairy 
cow  in  the  United  States. 


GOATS 

-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2878  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  —  All 
ages,  from  Wisconsin’s  high  production  herds.  Write  for 

pricelist.  H.  P.  Vanderburg,  No.  Prairie,  Wisconsin 


HOLSTEINS 


SWINE 


242nd  EARLVILLE  SALE  242nd 

Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  6,  1949 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  milkers  mastitis  tested,  heifers  bred  long 
enough  examined  for  pregnancy. 

60  _  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  40  First  Calf 
Heifers  and  Young  Cows,  due  to  freshen  in  early 
Fall;  10  Open  Heifers;  15  Service-Age  Bulls. 
SALE  WILL  START  PROMPTLY  AT  10:00  A.  M. 
Dinner  at  Noon. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  IN  THIS, 
AMERICA’S  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  MARKET 
FOR  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


TWO  EXCELLENT  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Four  weeks  old.  Breeding:  1.  Sire:  Gracious  Master 
(Broad  Bock  Farm)Dam:  Broad  Rock  Nobless  Duo  Bess 
2.  Sire:  Gracious  Master  (Broad  Rock  Farm)  Dam: 
Broad  Rock  Nobless  Dorien.  JAEGERHOF  FARM, 
Arcadia,  Town  of  Richmond,  Rhode  Island.  Telephone: 
Hope  Valley  166-14 


HEREFORD S 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO _ PHONE:  54 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

.FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  • 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  two  year  old  heifers, 
some  with  young  calves.  Vaccinated.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON.  N.  Y. 


- REGISTERED  HEREFORDS - 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS.  T.  B.  BLOOD  TESTED. 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  For  Sale.  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


A.K.C.  (REGISTERED  (BEAGLE  PUPS 

Whelped  May  15th.  Two  males,  three  females.  Sire 
dual  champion  Amawalk  Link  and  an  extra  good 
12%"  registered  female.  $40  either  sex  at  8  weeks  old. 
Beauties.  A.  L.  TUBACH,  DUSHORE,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  AKC  St.  Bernards,  Cocker  Spaniels.  Prices 
reduced  for  quick  sales.  Terms.  Puppy  plan  without 
cash.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


— —  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  - 

PUPS,  GOLDEN  SABLES.  BEAUTIFUL  MARK¬ 
INGS.  EXCELLENT  BLOODLINES. 
BERTHA  MARSTON,  LISBON  FALLS,  MAINE 


T3CREBEED  COCKE K  PITps  AND  DOGS. 
JE  Non-Hegisrered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winners 
Only.  OVER  25  PUPPIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


-  REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Will  Ship  C.  0.  D.  $25.00  Male  or  Female. 
PIETER  POTH.  RT.  2.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


NICE  SHEPHERDS.  Tan  female  3  years  old,  willing 
worker.  $15.  Black  and  white  female,  3  months,  $10. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  ROUTE  I,  ATHENS,  PA. 


For  Sale  beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  pups. 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers, 
males  $15.  females  $12.  Jos.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Irish  Setters.  Bred  from  champions.  Reg. 
American  Kennel  Club.  Bench  and  Field.  E.  McTigue, 
P.O.  Box  115,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.Y.  Tel.  Katonah  305 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


AIREDALES:  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  PUPS,  unregistered,  all  colors,  priced,  rea¬ 
sonable.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  E.  HIGHGATE,  VT. 


A.  K.  O.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
$25  each.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER.  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


- WANTED:  ENGLISH  BEAGLE  FEMALE — — 

C.  P.  SCHULTZ,  RHINECLIFF,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Welsh  Terrier,  Puppies.  Also  Wire  Fox.  Wormed 
and  healthy.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlook  Creek,  Penna. 


PEDIGREE  COLLIE  PUPS  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
Farm  raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  — 

D.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Route  3,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


500  RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice.  6-8  weeks 
$10.00;  8-9  weeks  $11.09;  9-10  weeks  $12.00.  12 

weeks  started  shoats  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  75o 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of 
50  or  more.  CHESTER  BOARS  for  service,  50-75  lbs. 
$25.00;  85-125  lbs.  $35.00;  larger  $50.00.  CARL 

ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 

old  @  $10  each;  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 

inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D„  F.  O.  B.  Woburn  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  00  approval. 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $10.00  each 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 

Ckester-Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
pigs,  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75e  extra  if  desired. 

Waltpp  Iiiy  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
"U*,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock! 

CHESTERS,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE  AND 
CHESTER  POLAND  CROSS 

6  to  8  weeks  $10.00.  Inoculation  75e  extra  if 
desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


•  PIGS  FOR  SALE* 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11:  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ji,ARMS’  laytonsville,  md. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  — ■  Best  blood  linos  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


HEREF  ORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HEREFORDS  —  America’s  most  attractive  hogs,  for 
list  of  breeders  write:  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Assn.,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Sec.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


—  Herefords  flogs 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9. 


Pigs. 

MD. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  — 

From  Imported  and  A.  K.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES 

BRED  SOWS,  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

GARNER  R.  KELLY,  R.F.D.  I,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America's  high  winning  herd 
1948,  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Reg.  BERKSHIRE  Boars  and  Spring  Pigs  of  renowned 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTSK^ 

Type.  DORSEY  FARM.  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Riding  Horses  &  Colts 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  15  or  20  reg.  or  unreg.  Shetland  pony 
mares  not  over  46"  at  withers.  Give  age,  color  and 
price.  JOHN  D.  BERGEY.  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


[•$500  to  $5000  Yearly. 

Angoras  cheaply  and  easily  raised.  Thou¬ 
sands  needed  for  breeders  in  new  indus¬ 
try  furnishing  wool  for  textile  mills. 
Free  illustrated  booklet  shows  sales 
opportunities,  success  stories,  markets. 

WILSONS 

STANTON  5,  CALIFORNIA 


-  Purebred  American  Saddle  Horse  Stallion  — 

Five  years  old,  broken  to  ride.  Sacrifice.  Make  offer. 
COPENHAVER,  SHAWNEE-ON -DELAWARE.  PlA. 


SHEEP 


CHEVIOT  RAMS,  REGISTERED  —  YEARLINGS 

Sired  by  Champion.  Excellent  specimens.  Pedigrees 
available.  LEESOME  FARM,  KING,  R.  F.  O.  I. 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/a  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  fot 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  Jb 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEM  GIANTS  —  2  months  about  4  lbs.  $5.50  pair. 
Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  English  Angoras  from  prize  winning  stock.  Dense 

wool,  furnishings.  E.  SMALL,  So.  Yarmouth,  Mass. 


KARAKUL  FLOCK  TOO  LARGE.  Annual  offering  50 
EWES  and  RAMS.  (Pet  BLACK  LAMBS  $30  each.) 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA.  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FLOCK  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  REASONABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  W1LLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

 MINK 


Our  Quality  MINK  KITS  will  be  available  for  de* 
livery  in  July.  ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE.  Rea- 
sonable  Prices.  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders.  Writs 
or  Visit  WESDAN  MINK  RANCH. 

R.  D.  4,  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  N.  Y.  S.  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  23,  1949 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y.  Show  9:00  A.M.  (EDT).  Sale  1:00  P.M.  (EDT) 

loo  RAMS  and.  Ewes  XOO 

HAMPSHIRES,  DORSETS,  CORRIEDALES,  CHEVIOTS,  OXFORDS,  SUFFOLKS* 

SOUTHDOWNS  AND  SHROPSHIRES 

FROM  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

Fop  Catalogue  Write  Sale  Manager  HOWARD  J.  HILL,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 
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Only  Ball  Dome  Lids  have  this 
amazing  “Touch-Test’'  Seal.  In 
buying  jars  insist  on  Ball,  only 
jars  that  come  with  Dome  Lids! 

..and  you'll  never  go  back 
to  old  fashioned  "flat  tops"' 


Testing  the  seal  is  the  most  vital 
step  in  home  canning.  The  new 
BALL  DOME  LID  makes  it 
easy!  To  test,  touch  lid;  if 
Dome  is  down,  jar  is  sealed. 


1949  Ball  Blue  Book 

Less  than  '/ipricef 

Finest  Home  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing 
Guide  ever  issued! 
56  pages,  hundreds 
of  recipes.  Get 
yours  at  big 
savings — see 
offer  below." 


t 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 
SAVE  15c 


Send  top  from  !  box  of  Dome  Lids 
and  Bands  with  only  10c,  for  new  25c 
Ball  Blue  Book.*  If  dealer  is  out  of 
Dome  Lids  ask  him  to  get  some.  You 
must  enclose  box  top  to  get  this  offer! 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 
Depf.  T,  Muncie,  Indiana 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

*  Offer  in  U.  S.  only,  during.  1949  @  1949 
_  B.  B.  CO 


I 

I 
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I 
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I 

I 

I 
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To  Those  Who  Work  for  Free  Men’s  Peace 

% 

Sunshine,  rainfall,  meadow  dew  —  these  may  Heaven  give  to  you; 
Strong-  root,  green  leaf,  harvest  store  of  freedom  now  and  evermore; 
Strength  for  toil  and  heart  for  cheer  to  sons  of  liberty  —  and  here 
Let  us  say  a  constant  prayer  for  free  men’s  labor  everywhere. 

—  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


How  We  Budget  Our  Canning 


As  I  see  it,  the  handiest  thing  to 
budget  is  our  canning  of  foods.  Do 
you  “can  as  you  can,”  and  eat  as 
you  come  to  it?  Or  do  you  have  a 
system  by  which  you  will  have 
enough  preserves  and  not  too  much 
pickles,  enough  tomatoes  and  not  too 
much  kraut?  I  have  a  simple 
budgeting  plan  that  I  find  practical 
and  elastic. 

First,  I  figure  how  many  weeks 
in  the  Winter  we  will  use  canned 
foods.  In  my  family  it  is  22  to  25 
weeks.  I  then  count  how  many  jars 
of  each  fruit,  vegetable,  pickle,  jelly, 
and  preserve  we  can  use  in  a  week.- 
We  want  tomatoes  at  least  every 
other  day,  so  I  count  four  jars  of 
tomatoes  a  week  (75  for  the  Winter), 
and  about  25  extra  jars  for  company, 
etc.  Therefore,  I  know  when  I  start 
the  canning  season,  that  I  must  save 
100  quart  jars  for  tomatoes,  also  that 
before  frost  falls  I  must  have  those 
100  jars  filled.  Since  we  like  vege¬ 
table  soup  twice  a  week,  anyway,  I 
must  fill  50  or  more  jars  with  soup. 

Spinach  is  something  else  we  like. 
Fifty  pint  jars  of  spinach  will  give 
us  creamed  spinach,  Italian  spinach, 
or  baked  spinach  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday;  if  I  can  15  extra,  I  can 


Today’s  Kitchen  Economy 

The  High  Cost  of  Expert  Advice 
Part  III 

There  is  a  legitimate  place  for  the 
expert  dietician,  but  I  believe  much 
of  her  present  effort  is  wasted.  From 
much  speaking,  many  of  us  do  not 
hear;  from  much  reading,  many  do 
not  remember.  Often  the  attempt  to 
put  two  and  two  together  is  not 
made  in  the  home  itself,  with  the 
result  that  an  individual’s  problems 
are  not  solved.  After  all,  no  two 
families  are  alike. 

Economy  is  a  very  personal  and 
practical  matter.  Much  as  the  ex¬ 
pert  does  help  at  times,  the  woman 
in  her  own  kitchen,  working  out  by 
practice  her  own  difficulties,  is  the 
true  expert  in  the  end.  But  she  does 
have  to  work  at  it  day  by  day. 

The  legitimate  job  of  an  expert,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  give  us  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  to  build,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  cater  to  the  likes, 
dislikes  and  supplies  of  our  particu¬ 
lar  households.  We  need  her  recipes 
and  her  knowledge  of  good  nutrition; 
she  can  help  us  to  substitute  the  more 
abundant,  accessible  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  items  of  diet  in  their  season. 
Thus  we  can  learn  to  save  money, 
yet  obtain  equal  and  necessary  food 
values.  Such  advice  is  worth  paying 
for. 

But  expert  advice  is  not  free  when 
it  comes  by  way  of  government  ex¬ 
tension  services.  We  pay  the  bill  in 
taxes,  none  the  less.  That  is  one  of 
the  high  costs  of  expert  advice  these 
days.  Also,  it  is  unfortunate,  per¬ 
haps,  that  many  dieticians  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  manufacturers  of  pro¬ 
cessed  foods  and  are  hired  to  adver¬ 
tise  those  specific  products.  Excessive 
advertising  costs  much  good  money 
which  we  pay  out  of  our  pockets 
when  we  buy  the  things  thus  elab¬ 
orately  recommended.  This  is  another 
addition  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 
We  do  not  say  it  should  be  stopped; 
we  say  only  that  we  should  recognize 
that  it  costs  us  money. 

I  believe  that  the  homemaker  can 
supplement  the  suggestions  of  ex¬ 
perts  with  a  few  experiments  of  her 
own;  she  can  apply  her  learning  to 
her  own  situation;  she  can  work  out 
her  own  economies.  Many  of  us  do. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 
(To  Be  Continued) 


have  spinach  “ring”  on  every  other 
Sunday.  Again,  if  I  put  up  50  pints 
of  peas,  we  can  have  peas  twice  a 
week;  100  jars  of  peaches  will  give 
us  fruit  five  days  a  week.  Fresh 
fruit  and  dried  fruits  may  be  used 
the  other  two  days. 

The  jelly,  preserve,  and  pickle  jars 
are  filled  according  to  the  same  pro¬ 
gram.  With  25  jars  of  strawberry 
preserves,  I  can  open  a  new  jar  every 
Sunday  morning;  if  there  are  50  jars, 
as  there  were  in  the  past  years,  I 
can  use  a  jar  a  week  for  10  months 
in  the  year,  and  give  some  as 
presents. 

Everyone’s  budget  needs  in  can¬ 
ning  are  not  the  same;  just  fit  the 
budget  to  suit  your  family.  You  thus 
have  much  less  trouble  planning  your 
meals,  and  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
for  fear  there  won’t  be  enough 
peaches  for  pies  in  April.  Best  of  all, 
you  know  your  family  will  be  well 
fed  next  Winter,  even  if  eggs  get  to 
be  so  low  in  price  you  could  not  pay 
regular  grocer’s  bills. 

Don’t  let  any  of  your  vegetables 
or  fruit  go  to  waste.  Get  a  steam 
pressure  cooker  and  preserve  the 
surplus  at  any  time  of  year. 

MRS.  j.  u. 


Watermelon  Pickle 

On  the  tail  of  strawberry  time 
comes  the  watermelon.  Pickled 
watermelon  rind  gives  you  refresh¬ 
ing  food  and  the  feeling  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing.  This 
recipe  I  use  each  year. 

Pare  from  the  rind  of  one  ordinary 
sized  watermelon  all  the  green  skin 
and  red  pulp.  Cut  rind  into  iy2  inch 
cubes,  or  in  finger  length  pieces,  not 
t®o  thin.  Soak  these  overnight  in  salt 
water,  using  three  tablespoons  of  salt 
to  one  quart  of  water;  cover  rind 
completely  with  the  brine.  The 
following  pickling  syrup  is  enough 
for  about  four  pint  jars.  This  gives 
you  an  idea  also  of  how  much  rind 
to  cut  up  for  this  amount  of  syrup. 

Watermelon  Rind  Pickling  Syrup 

Ingredients:  Four  cups  of  brown 
or  white  sugar;  two  cups  of  water; 
two  cups  vinegar;  one  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice;  one  teaspoon  cloves;  one  table¬ 
spoon  cinnamon;  all  spices  powdered. 
Add  one  lemon  sliced  for  better 
flavor.  Mix  ingredients  and  boil  for 
10  minutes.  Now  drain  brine  from 
the  cut-up  watermelon  rind.  Cook 
the  watermelon  in  the  syrup  until 
rind  is  clear  and  transparent.  Pack 
in  hot  sterilized  jars  that  are  over¬ 
flowing  with  syrup.  Seal  at  once.  If 
you  run  short  of  syrup,  add  a  little 
boiling  water.  w.  N.  h. 


Raspberry  Shrub 

Raspberry  Shrub  is  a  fine  old  hot 
weather  drink,  easy  to  put  up  from 
wild  or  cultivated  berries.  Although 
any  desired  amount  may  be  used,  I 
usually  find  four  quarts  at  a  time 
convenient.  Place  raspberries  in  a 
large  agateware  kettle.  Cover  them 
with  vinegar,  using  just  enough  so 
that  the  berries  will  not  float.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  over  night. 

In  the  morning  squeeze  mixture 
through  a  cheesecloth.  For  each  cup 
of  strained  liquid  add  one  cup  of 
sugar;  boil  for  20  minutes.  Bottle 
when  cool;  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

To  serve,  put  into  a  glass  as  much 
of  the  raspberry  shrub  as  you  would 
use  of  concentrated  grape  juice;  then 
fill  the  glass  with  ice  cold  water  or 
cracked  ice.  L.  M.  w. 


Tasty  and  wholesome,  too. 
Deep  sea,  snow  white  cod 
and  mealy  potato,  blended 
and  seasoned  the  real  New 
England  way  — the  Gorton 
way.  Delicious  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Peiv  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


V 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 

_ V 


s^Mtere'cae  Sufceiioi 

PLASTIC 
SANITARY  SEAT 

Costs  No  More  Than 
Ordinary  Seats 
Exclusive!  Sanitary 
Fully  Closed  Bottom 


Three  weyt  better;  Give*  your 
bathroom  a  fre*h,  imart  look  your 
friend*  will  envy.  Scientifically  de¬ 
signed  for  unparalleled  comfort.  Labor, 
atory  tasted  for  greater  itrength  *  life. 
Your  choice  of  smart  colors;  White, 
Black,  Green,  Blue,  Peach, 

CANT  CHIP  •  CANT  WARP  .  CANT  fill 
RUGGED  CHROME  BRASS  HINGES 

Veeendlflenal  1  Year  Guarantee 


C.O.D.  Only 

*6.95 

plat  poitoga 
or  stud 

S4.9S  and  save 
pottago 


PASSAIC  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 


- : -  EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY  - - 

easily,  in  full  or  spare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
cards  and  Gifts-’n-Things.  21-folder  Ass’t  sells  for 
$1.00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL;  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers.  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimensional 
cards.  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings, 
Religious,  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  DeLuxe  Per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAMPLES  to  easy-to- 
sell  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 
Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS, 

DEPT.  R N -72,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


— MAKE|MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence,  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards, 

Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 

offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  witli  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS. 

99  UNION  AVENUE,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval.  In¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  754,  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 


tur r  ll 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOOd“s‘ 


I'/,  Pounds  $1.00  rosipaiu 
State  Si  lex.  Drip  or  Percolatoi 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

There  is  nothing  monotonous  in 
farm  life  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  not  even  the  weather. 
Within  40  hours,  the  mercury  drop¬ 
ped  from  94  to  30  degrees,  both 
temperatures  unseasonable  for  late 
April  here  at  our  farmhouse  in  the 
Green  Mountains. 

The  New  Neighbors  are  finishing 
their  house  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  took  me 
for  my  first  jeep  ride.  They  have 
gotten  in  the  hardier  garden  varie¬ 
ties  and  enough  vines,  pepper  and 
tomato  plants  for  this  year.  Another 
young  couple  are  building  their  home 
on  a  farm  whose  house  burned  some 
years  ago.  They  also  are  living  in 
it  while  finishing  it  inside.  The  Red 
Cross  has  built  a  six-room  house  for 
the  neighbor  whose  home  was 
wrecked  by  the  freak  flood  of  De¬ 
cember  29.  So  our  farm  community 
is  getting  shipshape  with  new  ac¬ 
tivity  again  —  friendly  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  all. 

Correspondents  all  remarked  about 
last  Winter’s  scarcity  of  birds  but 
now  the  Summer  flocks  are  more 
numerous  than  usual.  Even  more 
wild  duck  were  reported.  Fishermen 
told  of  good  fishing  but  small  catches. 
That  is  the  way  with  the  Izaak 
Walton  art  —  the  joy  of  fishing  is  its 
own  reward.  Our  boys  have  caught 
brook  and  brown  trout,  horned  pout 
and  yellow  perch,  thought  an  eel  is 
the  goal.As  for  foxes,  the  dogs  caught 
and  killed  a  fox  in  our  meadow. 
Foxes  have  raided  several  flocks  of 
hens.  The  menfolk  were  disgusted  for 
a  time  at  all  the  barking  around  the 
hen  houses  with  “nothing  to  bark 
at.”  But  one  morning  there  lay  a 
dead  fox.  The  dogs  must  have  done 
something  strategic  as  it  was  in  an 
open  field. 

This  Spring  we  all  added  a  bit 
more  variety  to  our  meals  with  an 
idea  new  to  us.  The  girls  and  neigh¬ 
bors  and  ourselves  are  exchanging 
whatever  we  have  as  surplus  in  the 
way  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Among  our  many  Spring  callers 
was  a  beautiful  creature.  John  was 
drinking  his  breakfast  coffee  when  he 
called:  “Look  out  the  window  quick!” 
I  did  and  there  was  a  doe  about  20 
feet  away  looking  in  at  us.  She  nip¬ 
ped  a  bit  of  grass,  then  bounded 


lightly  back  to  the  woods.  She  had  j 
come  down  by  Errol’s  and  the  near 
neighbors,  so  all  had  a  good  look 
at  her. 

I  am  fighting  shy  of  the  rabbit 
venture  here.  Knowing  our  men, 
every  rabbit  will  be  a  pet.  It  is  like 
a  neighbor  who  caught  a  duck  for 
the  dinner  hour.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  quacked  a  question.  *They 
had  roast  pork  for  that  meal,  and 
Mrs.  Duck  quacked  on.  Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 


I  enjoy  house  plants;  will  send  in 
exchange  something  in  line  of  cro¬ 
chet,  laces,  doilies  or  potholders.  — 
mrs.  d.  p..  New  York. 


I  can  send  small  Florida  plants  for 
indoor  potting  in  exchange  for  any 
color  dahlias,  perennial  phlox  and 
iris,  or  rooted  rose  cuttings,  peonies, 
lilacs,  etc.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  — 
mrs.  v.  s.,  Florida. 


Will  exchange  perennials,  bulbs, 
roots  and  seeds  for  Madonna  lilies, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  painted  daisies, 
hyacinth  bulbs  or  dark  red  peony 
roots.  —  s.  s.  w.,  New  York. 


I  have  several  colors  of  gloxinias 
to  exchange  for  other  colors;  also  will 
any  kind  reader  having  the  single 
white  bird’s  egg  geranium  please 
write  me?  —  mrs.  e.  j.  k.,  Penna. 


Will  send  lovely  shell  pins  or  ear¬ 
rings,  various  colors,  for  dahlia  roots, 
iris,  begonias  rooted,  or  gladiolus 
bulbs.  —  mrs.  b.  f.,  Maryland. 


I  have  seeds  of  “love  apple” 
(Solanum)  to  exchange  for  interest¬ 
ing  seeds  or  “what  have  you.”  • — 
mrs.  v.  p.  l.,  Pennsylvania. 


»  I  ALWAYS  GET 

fleischmann's 
PRy  YEAST  , 


(WHO  BAKE  AT  HOME) 


Wfiat  wakes  women  happy Jy 


SO  P O I — IT 
STAYS  STRONG 
SO  LONG  ^ 


ANP  BAKES  LIGHT 
EVERY  TIME 


SUCH  A  FAST 
RISER/ TOO 


ALL  PURE 
YEAST  — 
NO  FILLER 
TO  SLOW 
IT  POWN 


YES  BECAUSE  IT'S 

EXTRA-ACTIVE 


HEY!  Buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
No  refrigeration  needed — it’s 
always  ready  to  use. 

3  times  as  many 
women  prefer 


Tatting ,  Embroidery ,  Cool  Summer  Frocks 


2907  —  COOL  CASUAL  DRESS  with  action  free  back,  buttoned  all  the  way  down. 
hl2e®  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  16c  > 

,  —  BODICE-BOLERO  for  Summer  sun  and  shade,  with  a  pouf  back,  makes  a  smart 

Piece  outfit.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  dress,  3%  yds.  35-in.;  bolero  VA  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

*  *  —  FLOWER-BUTTERFLY  embroidery  designs  on  towels  or  pillow  cases.  Warm  iron 

‘ansters;  8  motifs;  complete  instructions.  11c. 

rear)1603  —  TATTERS’  DELIGHT.  These  special  new  designs  created  by  request  for  our 
voii,erS:  Verbena,  honeysuckle,  daisy  and  cloves  for  collar  and  handkerchief  edgings.  If 
*e,  Pever  tatted,  get  a  friend  to  show  you  how  to  make  this  lovely  lace,  now  back 
11  pific1011'  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

to  Jr!6,. —  LITTLE  PRINCESS  sundress  adds  a  pretty  bolero  at  sundown.  Midriff  panties 
35  in  16  Sizes  2*  4>  6’  8-  size  4  dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  panties  %  yd.  35-in.;  bolero  %  yd. 


SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

inrii*!ri~^SE'  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly,  do  not  forget  to 
ciude  sizes!  Bend  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
•  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


THIS  GORGEOUS 

CRETONNE 
KNITTING  BAG 

AND  DOZENS  OF 
OTHER  BIG  VALUES 

BRING  BIG 
PROFITS 

FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME 


Gorgeous  floral  patterns  that  look  like  expensive 
tapestry.  Sturdy  drapery  and  cretonne  for  long 
wear,  attractively  lined.  Beautiful  matching  han¬ 
dles  and  safety  catch.  Size  9"  x  15"  holds  many 
small  packages,  knitting,  etc.  A  bargain  at  $  1.49 
with 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  SHOWING  IT  TO  FRIENDS  ' 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  of  many  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  in  year  ’round  demand.  Big  opportunity 
co  make  nice  earnings  for  yourself,  church  or 
organization.  Parker  offerings  are  backed  by  50 
years’  reputation. 

SEND  CdflA  for  sample  bag  and  FREE  cata- 
0NIY  ▼  |  UU  log  of  many  appealing  articles. 

YOU  EARN  MOST  FOR  YOUR  TIME 

r  PARKER  LINE 

GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

Dept.  RNY,  2733-35-37  N.  12th  St.  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


K  GET  EXTRA  RW 

ThisEasyWay! 

Sell 

Christmas 
Cards 

50 .0TrI 
With  Name 


Do  you  need  EXTRA 
MON  EY '!  Then  get  it  this  1 
easy  way — sell  Artistic  Christmas  J 
Cards.  Everyone  buys  richly  designed  6 
Name-Imprinted  Folders  at  50  for  $1  1 
and  up.  Making  big  sales — and  big 
profits  —  is  just  a  matter  of  showing  a 
FREE  Samples!  Add  many  more  doi-  x 
lars  to  your  income  by  showing .  .  .  j 

32  Money-Making  Assortments  * 

Amazing  value  FEATURE  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  lovely  Christmas  Cards 
pays  you  up  to  60c  profit  on  $1  sales. 

Also  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift 
Wraps,  Newest  Plastic  Greetings, 
dainty  Gift  Cards.  Brand  new  Name- 
Imprinted  Correspondence  Notes, 

Decorated  Napkins,  Floral  Station¬ 
ery.  Cash  in  on  this  big  money¬ 
making  line  of  Greeting  Cards  now. 

Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples, 

FEATURE  Assortment  on  approval.  Write  TODAY! 

ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC.2E2ffi  STnReeyT 

A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used, 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction.  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS 


SENSATIONAL  VALUE! 


TOP  QUALITY 
WORK  J 
SHOE 


‘JT-  $C95 
F  ONLY  ^Pair 

Postpaid 


MONFf  BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


THIS  IS  THE  FAMOUS  “ZEBRA  SHOE"! 

Extra  long-wearing  zebra  cord-on-end  sole,  a 
Top  grain  elk-leather  uppers.  Steel  instep  for  j 
greater  strength.  Comfortable,  seamless  back  j 
will  not  rip  or  chafe.  Genuine  Goodyear  welt  j 
can  be  resoled. 

Black;  whole  and  half  sizes  between  6  and  12;  j 
wide  width.  Available  at  this  price 
only  because  large  manufacturer  is 
overstocked 

i  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  ,  J 

—  ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT~~  i 

Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □  , 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A.  Check  Q  , 

Worcester,  Mass.  C.  O.  D.  (35 1  more)  Q  j 

Send  me . pairs  of  shoes  at  $5.95.  This  ^ 

Includes  mailings  casts.  , 

My  size  is  ...  .  Send  free  literature  □  ( 

Name _ .  .  —  .  i 

St.  or  R.F.P.,  -  | 

Town _ _  State -  i 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


nkn  f\  D  TTTTrtM  C  209  or  more  plastic 
tSAu  -  U  U  I  I  U  1  s  O  buttons  $1.00  postpaid. 
750  or  more  $2.00.  Assorted  patterns,  sizes,  colors  with 
plenty  of  sets.  C.O.D.  add  fees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MARWOOD,  P.0.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


WRITERS 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories, 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  “Your  Road  To  Writing  Sucoess 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NC,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Bobbi  Smith,  16,  New  Jersey 
MEMORY  VERSE 
CHARTLESS 


I  never  saw  a  moor, 

I  never  saw  the  sea; 

Yet  know  I  how  the  heather  looks. 
And  what  a  wave  must  be. 


I  never  spoke  with  God, 

Nor  visited  in  Heaven ; 

Yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot 
As  if  the  chart  were  given. 

—  Emily  Dickinson 


Drawn  by  Emily  Gardner,  17,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  reside  on  an  80  acre 
farm  with  my  mother  and  brother.  Before 
moving  here  I  lived  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  I  am  out  of  school  now  having 
graduated  from  Coyne  Electrical  School  and 
Dayton  School  of  Aviation.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  Our  Pagers  especially  in  New 
York  State  and  Chenango  and  Broome 
Counties.  —  Woodrow  McTighe,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends;  I  have  been  a  regular  reader 
of  Our  Page  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it  is 
wonderful  because  it  gives  young  people  a 
chance  to  begin  new  friendships.  I  have 
several  pen  pals  in  Europe;  however,  I 
haven’t  any  in  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  Our  Pagers.  Besides 
corresponding  I  find  time  to  read  and  listen 
to  records.  I  am.  a  junior  in  school,  taking 
the  commercial  course.  J.  hope  to  study 
merchandising  after  I  graduate  for  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  some  branch  of  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  —  Rita  Shufro,  17,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  been  waiting 
until  my  address  changed  before  writing  you. 
Now  it  is  settled.  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
quite  some  time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  acquire  some  pen  pals.  I  am 
recovering  from  rheumatic  fever  and  I  have 
lots  of  time  to  write  letters.  My  other 
hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and  pictures. 
Hope  to  hear  from  someone  soon.  —  Harold 
Baldwin,  18,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written 
before  so  here  goes.  My  father  has  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
time  now,  and  he  along  with  myself  look 
forward  to  each  copy.  I  live  in  a  town  but 
soon  I’m  moving  to  Maine.  I  have  just  one 
hobby  and  that  is  collecting  photographs  of 
horses,  boys  and  girls,  various  types  of 
poultry  which  I  am  going  to  raise  in  Maine. 
If  any  of  you  readers  would  care  to  write  to 
me  I  will  be  very  happy  to  carry  on  a 
friendship.  If  you  have  any  pictures  of 
horses,  chickens,  or  of  yourself  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  some. 
—  Harold  Lund  Jr.  18,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Readers:  I  like  Our  Page  very  much; 
the  letters  are  always  interesting.  I  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  it  when  a  friend  began 
giving  my  father  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
sometime  in  January.  I  hope  my  father  will 
get  The  Rural  New-Yorker  so  I  won’t  miss 
too  much.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  have 
two  sisters.  I  like  to  draw  and  like  animals 
of  all  kinds.  I  was  born  in  Canada  and  came 
down  here  when  I  was  two  years  old.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  up  there  from  June  until 
the  middle  of  November.  —  Ruth  Cleveland, 
11,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  So  far,  I  have  25 
who  write  real  often.  As  I  am  unable  to 
attend  school  at  present  I  really  appreciate 
all  letters.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school 
and  am  taking  a  secretarial  course.  I  collect 
small  statues  and  have  several  now,  also 
love  to  play  the  piano  and  I  try  to  sing. 
My  three  bx'others  and  two  sisters  are  all 
older  than  I  and  have  been  graduated  from 
high  school.  I  enjoy  roller  skating  and  ice 
skating,  although  I  can’t  at  present.  I  keep 
praying  that  when  I  get  better  I  can  ride 
on  a  train.  Believe  it  or  not  I  have  never 
ridden  on  one.  —  Gertie  Wheaton,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  quite  some  time  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the 
work  of  Dotty  Funke  who  set  forth  an 
amazing  example  of  talent  in  the  field  of 
art,  also  that  of  Garry  Sullivan.  I  hope  in 
the  near  future  to  contribute  a  drawing.  I 
have  many  hobbies,  drawing,  dancing,  be¬ 
sides  watching  baseball  and  football  games. 
I  am  extremely  interested  in  boxing.  I  hope 
I  will  have  as  many  pen  pal  as  Kieth 
Ward.  —  Eileen  Straub,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  receiving  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  almost  20  years  now; 
I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I  also  think 
the  boys  and  girls  nowadays  have  great 
talent.  I  think  the  picture  of  Skippy  drawn 
by  John  Paiva  was  very  nice.  I  once  had  a 
dog  named  Skippy  that  looked  like  John’s 
dog.  A  car  ran  over  him  some  time  ago;  I 
miss  him  very  much;  he  was  12  years  old. 
I  love  all  sports.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
records,  riding  horseback,  collecting  pictures 
of  pen  pals  and  drawing. — Veronica  Hughes, 
15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  wrote  to  Our  Page  some 
time  ago.  I  am  now  a  senior  in  high  school, 
the  commercial  course.  My  biggest  pastime 
is  playing  the  piano  although  I  enjoy  a 
good  book.  I  enjoyed  the  article  on  racial 
discrimination  written  by  Lois  Mundy  from 


New  Jersey.  I  think  things  of  this  sort  bad,  after  all.”  Millie  was  no  longer  in 
should  be  stressed  more  in  the  high  schools  suspense,  as  you  can  guess;  she  was  allowed 
of  today.  We  are  studying  that  in  my  to  keep  her  beloved  Snips.  —  Helen  Karg, 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  classes,  14,  Massachusetts, 
and  it  has  made  me  feel  differently  toward 
other  racial  groups.  I  enjoy  writing  to  people 
and  getting  to  know  them.  How  about  some 
letters,  please?  —  Grace  Meyer,  17,  New 
Jersey, 


Dear  Contributors:  I  think  Our  Page  is 
a  good  way  of  getting  acquainted  and  sets 
a  good  example  of  friendship.  I  am  a 
junior  in  high  school  and  looking  forward 
to  college.  We  have  a  small  farm.  My 
hobbies  are  bike  riding,  table  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming  and  roller  skating.  I  also  play  the 
piano  accordian.  —  Belmira  Mello,  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and  I 
enjoy  it  very  much,  especially  Our  Page. 
I  live  on  a  small  farm  and  my  hobbies  are 
playing  my  guitar,  horseback  riding  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  I  also  like  to  write  to  pen 
pals.  Please  keep  up  the  good  work  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  past  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  —  Millie  Warner,  16.  Conn. 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  often  read  Our  Page 
but  thus  far  have  never  written.  I  like  Our 
Page  very  much  because  we  boys  and  girls 
contribute  to  its  contents.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  school  and  would  like  to 
have  some  pen  pals.  ■ —  Melrose  McClenthan, 
13,  New  York. 


DOGS  AREN'T  SO  BAD  —  AND  PEOPLE 
AREN’T,  EITHER 

Millie  was  thinking  as  she  helped  her 
Mother  dry  the  dishes.  Her  Mother  noticed 
that  she  was  dreaming  and  asked,  ‘‘What’s 
the  matter,  dear?” 

‘‘I  think  you  know  what  it  is,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  "Yes  I  know,  you  want  a  dog.  But 
you  know  how  your  Father  hates  dogs.” 

“All  the  other  girls  and  boys  at  school 
have  dogs.  It  doesn't  seem  like  a  farm  with¬ 
out  a  dog.”  And  her  Mother  replied:  "Well, 
if  it  weren’t  for  your  Father,  I  would  get 
you  a  dog.  But  you  know  how  he  is.”  Millie 
sighed  and  continued  to  dry  the  dishes. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  that 
meant  no  school.  Mollie  went  over  to  Lucy 
Parson’s  house  for  the  afternoon  as  she  al¬ 
ways  did  on  Saturdays.  Lucy  was  her  best 
friend  and  the  two  had  a  lot  of  fun  together. 

“Millie,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,”  Lucy 
said  with  a  smile,  and  she  held  up  a  brown 
Cocker  Spaniel  •  puppy. 

“O-Oh,  he’s  beautiful!”,  exclaimed  Millie. 

"He’s  for  you,”  said  Lucy. 

"For  me?  But  Dad  would  never  let  me 
keep  him.  He  hates  dogs!” 

“You  could  keep  him.  Couldn’t  you  hide 
him  someplace  where  your  Father  wouldn’t 
find  him?”  So  Millie  carried  Snips,  as  she 
had  named  him,  over  to  her  house  and  hid 
him  in  her  room. 

That  night  she  went  to  bed  with  Snips 
cuddled  up  on  the  floor  beside  her  bed.  At 
about  two  a.  m.,  there  was  a  loud  barking 
and  Millie  awakened.  “Please  be  quiet!”  she 
whispered  to  Snips.  Suddenly  she  realized 
why  Snips  had  been  barking.  She  sniffed  and 
smelled  smoke  and  ran  down  the  stairs  to 
wake  her  parents. 

Millie  and  her  Mother  and  Dad  rushed 
out  and  filled  buckets  of  water  from  the 
well  and  put  out  the  fire.  After  it  was  out, 
they  found  it  had  caused  very  little  damage. 
The  three  stood  surveying  the  kitchen  where 
the  fire  had  started.  Millie  explained  to  her 
Dad  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Snips,  they 
might  all  have  perished.  For  awhile  her 
Father  remained  silent;  she  was  almost 
afraid  of  what  he  might  say. 

"Well,”  he  replied,  "I  guess  dogs  aren’t  so 


I  WONDER 

I  love  to  wake  up  early  during  Spring  and 
Summer  days 

And  hurry  out  to  take  a  walk  beneath  the 
sun’s  warm  rays; 

I  love  to  wander  over  meadows  watching 
every  sprout 

To  see  if  any  newborn  flowers  are  ready  to 
come  out. 

But  when  the  days  of  wintertime  begin  to 
come  around. 

And  I  hear  no  longer  Robin  who  made  a 
cheerful  sound, 

I  then  begin  to  wonder  if  the  long,  dark 
days  ahead 

Will  make  me  want  to  get  up  quick  or  stay 
real  late  in  bed. 

—  By  Elaine  Bracco,  15,  New  Jersey 


MY  OWN  INTERPRETATION 

I  love  a  Summer  morning 

When  the  grass  is  bright  with  dew; 

I  love  to  hear  the  chirping  birds 
And  tinkling  streamlets  too. 

How  soothing  is  the  whisper  of 
The  fruit  trees  in  the  breeze, 
Accompanied  by  the  humming  of 
The  early  working  bees. 

Tiny  flowers  and  grasses 
Make  Nature’s  carpets  new; 

What  a  lovely  picture 
Beneath  the  skies  so  blue. 

—  By  Esther  Merchant,  16,  New  York 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienski,  17,  N.  J. 


LEARNING  TO  SWIM 


ESKIMO  DOCTOR  —  A  BOOK  REVIEW 
By  Aage  Gilberg 

Greeland,  the  largest  island  in  the  wnria 
and  the  largest  Danish  island,  is  the  home 
of  -the  polar  bear,  the  musk  ox,  the 
arctic  fox  and  the  walrus.  Here  there  =te 
four  months  of  never  seeing  the  sun  nf  e 
are  the  Winter  months  when  the  ,r^y 
shines  brightly.  ne  mo°n 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  a  youn? 
Danish  doctor  who  went  to  live  with  +i,g 
Polar  Eskimos.  His  job  was  to  take  medical 
care  of  the  community.  He  took  his  wife 
Lisbet  who  shared  his  adventures  ana 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  admirable 
Eskimos.  Dr.  Gilberg  tells  of  their  life  from 
day  to  day  where  only  one  ship  came  on™ 
a  year.  He  tells  of  the  long  journeys  over 
ice  and  of  seal  hunts  and  walrus  hunts-  of 
trips  over  glaciers  with  dog  sleds;  of  'the 
50  below  zero  weather;  what  he  and  Lisbet 
do  through  the  long  Winter  darkness,  and  of 
the  native  customs.  u  01 

This  is  a  truly  exciting  book,  a  good 
story  along  with  facts  about  the  count™ 
and  its  inhabitants.  Illustrations  are  photo 
graphs  by  the  author.  Try  it  and  see  if  y0u 
don  t  like  it  too.  —  Emily  Stewart,  18,  Mass, 


FROM  OVERSEAS 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Whelpley,  14,  New  York 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD 

It’s  a  beautiful  world  God  has  made, 

Not  a  cent  for  these  things  have  we  paid. 
God  made  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  grass — 
Remember  this  when  these  you  pass. 

God  made  the  trees,  the  birds  and  the  bee. 
But  He  still  loves  his  children,  you  and  me. 
Have  you  thanked  God  for  all  these  things 
Have  you  thanked  Him  for  the  joy  he  brings? 
—  Gertie  Wheaton,  15,  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  We  are  three  girls  and  want 
to  have  a  correspondence  with  young  peonle 
of  America  in  French,  German  or  the 
English  language,  but  not  Latin!  Our  inter 
ests  are  modern  literature,  films  and  all 
kinds  of  sports  particularly  to  swim,  to  sail 
and  to  skate.  Each  of  us  likes  to  dance  es¬ 
pecially  the  old  dances.  And  we  might  dis 
cuss  with  American  girls  or  young  men 
about  modern  dances  and  those  of  our 
parents.  We  hope  we  will  have  success 
Please  help  us  to  get  a  correspondence  ’ 
Edwig  Funk,  18,  Germany 
Marianne  Friedrichs,  18,  Germany 
Greta  Schmitz,  18,  Germany 


NIPPER 

He’s  a  wonderful  friend,  up  in  his  years. 
His  sight’s  getting  poor,  he’s  not  sure  what 
he  hears; 

He  starts  to  the  field  but  tires  of  the  run, 
So  the  rest  of  the  day  he  lies  in  the  sun. 
He’s  a  staunch  companion,  a  faithful  friend. 
And  always  shall  be  to  his  good  life’s  end. 
His  shaggy  coat  is  no  longer  bright 
And,  like  all  old  dogs,  he’s  waiting  for  night 
When  eternal  sleep  shall  bring  him  dreams 
Of  happy  days  and  beautiful  scenes 
That  he  saw  on  a  Summer’s  bright  cool  day 
—  kind  old  Nipper  is  on  his  way. 

—  Astrid  Anderson,  12,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Jesse  Ford  Jr.,  12,  New  Jersey 

Each  letter  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  an 
envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the  name 
and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure  post¬ 
age  for  foreign  mail  is  correct.  Unstamped 
letters  WILL  NOT  BE  FORWARDED. 

New  York:  Harold  Baldwin,  18;  Nancy 
King,  14;  James  Hawkins,  12;  Anna  Smith, 
18;  Veronica  Hughes,  15;  Eileen  Straub,  14; 
Gertie  Wheaton,  15;  Caroline  Nimitz,  12; 
Dorothy  Hayden,  19;  Woodrow  McTighe; 
Shirley  Stemmer,  13;  Melrose  McClenathan, 
13. 

Connecticut:  Ruth  Cleveland,  11;  Millie 
Warner,  16;  Barbara  Weise;  Harold  Lund  Jr., 
18. 

Massachusetts:  Belmira  Mello,  15;  Natalie 
Bragdon,  18;  Rita  Shufro,  17. 

Delaware:  Betty  Moore,  13;  Joan  Barczew- 
ski,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Grace  Meyer,  17;  Dorothy 
Zlobik,  12. 

Ohio:  Beth  Malone,  15, 

Germany:  Edwig  Funk,  18;  Greta  Schmitz, 
18;  Marianne  Friedrichs,  18. 

England:  Eileen  Noblett,  17. 


MY  FRIEND 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  Waterbury,  17,  N.Y. 


STRIKE 

Drawn  by  Dave  Humphrey,  18,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by 


GRANDMOTHER 
James  Kaelin,  13, 


New  York 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Whelpley,  14,  New  York 


I  would  like  to  say  something  here  va. 
regard  to  your  letters  going  out  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
publish  the  cost  of  letters  going  to  different 
countries,  because  no  two  letters  probably 
weigh  the  same.  The  postage  is  governed 
by  how  many  ounces  a  letter  weighs.  So  the 
best  thing  to  do,  when  you  send  overseas 
mail  to  me  for  forwarding,  is  to  drop  into 
your  Post  Office  and  get  the  corrects  postage 
on  the  envelope.  Then  you  will  be  sure  your 
mail  is  on  its  way  instead  of  being  returned 
for  insufficient  postage. 

Also  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  do’s  and 
dont’s,  do  make  sure  that  your  drawings 
are  done  on  WHITE  paper  with  BLACK  ink, 
and  drawn  not  much  larger  than  those  that 
have  already  been  printed,  please.  Also  re¬ 
member  the  age  limit  for  contributions  and 
letter  exchange  is  20  years. 

We  have  an  interesting  book  review.  I 
have  read  the  book;  the  Artie  regions  have 
always  interested  me  from  the  time  I  was 
a  little  girl.  I  understand,  from  different 
books  I  have  read,  that  the  Summers  are 
beautiful  though  short  in  those  cold  places. 
It  has  always  been  remarkable  to  me. 

And  now  to  get  back  to  our  own  country. 
I  hope  you  all  have  a  wonderful  July  Fourth 
and  that  not  any  of  you  get  burned  with 
firecrackers;  so  many  of  the  smaller  children 
do  every  year. 

In  August  you  will  no  doubt  be  thinking 
of  going  back  to  school  again.  It  is  a  hot 
month  of  haying  and  harvesting.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  grand  times  we  used  to  have  when 
threshing  time  came  around.  Write  and  tell 
us  all  about  it  for  August  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  address.  State  and  age.  E.  U. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Why  Can’t  Dairymen  Set 
Their  Own  Prices? 

Our  family  has  been  taking  The 
Rukal  New-Yorker  for  years.  For 
some  time  now  I  have  noticed  pros 
and  cons  on  the  milk  pricing 
question.  Perhaps  I  have  closed  my 
mind  to  any  other  reasoning  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  the  farmer  is  trying  to  set  the 
price  which  they  will  pay  him  for 
his  milk.  I  often  wonder  if  the  farmer 
would  be  able  to  tell  the  govern¬ 
ment  what  he  will  pay  for  taxes,  or 
the  city  man  for  his  pants  or  shoes. 
Isn’t  it  true  that  most  if  not  all  other 
businesses  base  their  prices  on  the 
cost  of  production,  cost  of  material, 
also  cost  of  labor,  plus  a  percentage 
for  profit?  The  farmer  pays  this  price 
when  he  goes  out  to  buy,  yet  the 
majority  of  purchasers  of  farmers’ 
milk  and  those  who  try  to  control  his 
price  balk  on  giving  the  farmer  a 
profit.  They  don’t  seem  to  mind  pay¬ 
ing  any  other  manufacturer  a  profit, 
so  why  should  the  farmer  be  an  ex¬ 
ception?  The  farmer  is  the  poorest 
paid  producer  of  any,  yet  he  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  essential  things  of- 
life. 

It  still  galls  me  when  I  think  of 
the  politicians,  city  fellows  and 
college  professors  who  know  how  to 
run  their  own  business  fine,  so  they 
think  they  can  run  the  farmer’s  too. 
I  have  always  said  each  and  every 
man  knows  his  own  business  best, 
and  I  still  believe  it  is  so.  It  would 
therefore  suit  me  to  a  “T”  if  these 
city  fellows,  politicians  and  college 
professors  would  go  back  to  their 
regular  professions  and  let  the  farm¬ 
er  run  his  own  business  and  set  his 
own  prices. 

As  I  said  before,  perhaps  I  have 
closed  my  mind  to  all  other  reason, 
but  I’d  sure  like  to  see  the  real 
farmer  make  a  little  profit  for  a 
change.  r.  w.  h. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


Time  Needed  for  Grazing 

On  the  average,  how  much  time 
will  be  needed  by  dairy  cows  in 
milk  to  graze  good,  fair,  and  poor 
pasturage  so  as  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements?  How  much  green 
pasturage  will  they  consume  in  a 
day,  that  is,  about  what  is  the  top 
limit?  k.  M. 

On  the  average  a  dairy  cow  can 
consume  up  to  150  pounds  of  green 
pasturage  daily,  representing  from 
30  to  40  pounds  of  dry  matter.  If  this 
green  feed  were  collected  in  one  pile, 
it  would  be  about  three  feet  high  at 
the  center  and  six  feet  in  diameter. 
When  we  consider  the  relatively 
small  size  of  a  cow’s  mouth  we  can 
readily  understand  the  necessity  for 
the  herbage  which  is  supplied  to  be 
luxuriant  and  of  good  quality,  in 
order  for  her  to  be  able  to  consume 
the  amount  mentioned  and  still  have 
enough  time  left  for  rumination,  rest 
and  assimilation  of  such  a  large 
volume  of  feed.  Reports  from  recent 
studies  on  this  subject  from  the 
Kansas  Station  show  that,  when 
dairy  cows  in  milk  were  grazed  on 
•good  pasture,  they  needed  an  average 
of  5.6  hours  to  meet  their  roughage 
requirements;  on  fair  pasture  it  took 
6.5  hours  of  grazing;  and  on  poor 
pasture  7.3  hours.  Even  good  pastur¬ 
age  will  continuously  support  only 
about  20  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
based  on  daily  production.  Anything 
over  this  means  that  the  cows  should 
be  fed  a  suitable  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily  in  order  to  meet  their 
body  and  milk  requirements. 


But  indeed  it  is  not  so  much  for 
its  beauty  that  the  forest  makes  a 
claim  upon  men’s  hearts,  as  for  that 
subtle  something,  that  quality  of  the 
air,  that  emanation  from  the  old 
trees,  that  so  wonderfully  changes 
and  renews  a  weary  spirit.  —  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  Forest  Notes. 


Farm  Fairs  to  be  Held  in  New  York 

State  in  1949 

County 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State  Fair . 

.  Syracuse . 

Sept.  5-10 

Albany  County . 

.  Altamont . 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

Allegany  County . 

.  Angelica . 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Broome  County . 

.  Whitney  Point . 

Aug.  2-6 

Cattaraugus  County . 

.  Little  Valley.. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Chautauqua  County . 

.  Dunkirk . 

Sept.  5-10 

Chemung  County . 

.  Horseheads . . . . 

Aug.  14-21 

Chenango  County . 

.  Norwich . 

Aug.  23-27 

Affton  Driving  Park  &  Agr.  Assn.. . 

.  Af ton . 

Aug.  9-14 

Clinton  County . 

Sept.  1-3 

Columbia  County . 

.  Chatham . 

Sept.  3-5 

Cortland  County . 

.  Cortland . 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

Delaware  County . 

.  Walton . 

Aug.  16-20 

Dutchess  County . 

.  Rhinebeck . 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Erie  County . 

.  Hamburg . 

Aug.  15-20 

Essex  County . 

.  Westport . 

Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Franklin  County . 

.  Malone . 

Aug.  22-28 

Genesee  County . 

.  Batavia . 

July  25-30 

Jefferson  County . 

.  Watertown.... 

Aug.  22-26 

Lewis  County . 

.  Lowville . 

Aug.  15-20 

Livingston  County . 

.  Caledonia . 

Aug.  8-14 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Agr.  Society. 

.  Hemlock . 

Sept.  21-24 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Assn . 

.  Avon . 

Sept.  2-3 

Madison  County . 

.  Brookfield.... 

Sept.  4-8 

Monroe  County . 

.  Henrietta . 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Montgomery  County . 

.  Fonda . 

Sept.  3-7 

Nassau  County . 

.  Mineola . 

Sept.  13-17 

Niagara  County . 

Aug.  22-27 

Oneida  County. . . .’ . 

.  Boonville . 

Aug.  2-6 

Vernon  Agr.  Society . 

.  Vernon . 

.  Sept.  13-18 

Ontario  County . 

.  Canandaigua.. 

.  Aug.  17-21 

Orange  County . 

.  Middletown . . . 

.  Aug.  14-20 

Oswego  County . 

.  Sandy  Creek.. 

.  Aug.  23-27 

Otsego  County . 

.  Morris . 

Sept.  14-17 

Rensselaer  County . 

.  Schaghticoke. . 

.  Sept.  5-8 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.  Gouverneur .  . . 

.  Aug.  8-13 

Saratoga  County . 

.  Ballston  Spa . . 

.  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

Schoharie  County . 

.  Cobleskill . 

Sept.  12-16 

Seneca  County . 

.  Waterloo . 

Aug.  16-20 

Steuben  County . 

.  Bath . 

Sept.  5-10 

Tioga  County . 

.  Owego . 

July  24-31 

Tompkins  County . 

.  Ithaca . 

.  Aug.  22-27 

Union  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society . 

.  Trumansburg . 

Sept.  14-17 

Ulster  County . 

.  Kingston . 

Aug.  17 

Washington  County . 

.  Greenwich . . . . 

Aug.  22-26 

Wayne  County . 

.  Palmyra . 

Aug.  31 -Sept.  3 

Westchester  County . 

.  White  Plains. . 

Sept.  22-25 

Wyoming  County . 

.  Pike . 

Aug.  23-26 

Yates  County . 

.  Penn  Yan . 

Aug.  24-27 

Dundee  Fair  Association . 

Dundee . 

Sept.  20-23 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  September  18-24 


Danbury  Fair,  Danbury,  Conn.  October  1-9 


Improved  features  make  your  milking 
faster  .  .  .  safer  ,  .  .  gentler.-  No  other 
milker  compares  with  the  Jiffy  Master  I 


(SOOTHING  10"  LOW-VACUUM-For  43  years  Hinman  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  development  of  low-vacuum  milking.  It  en¬ 
courages  greater  production  .  .  .  milks  out  faster  .  .  .  greatly  mini¬ 
mizes  the  risk  of  teat  injury  and  udder  irritation. 


Ths  “Three  Rub¬ 
ber  Fingers”  are 
an  exclusive  H in- 
man  Feature. 


Tiecd  " rubber  -  finger"  inflation  —  Notice  the 
three  “rubber  fingers”.  In  action  they  produce 
a  gentle  squeeze  which  starts  at  the  top  of  the 
inflation  and  travels  downward.  This  gentle 
action  closely  follows  that  of  a  skillful  hand 
milker. 


Stainless  steel  better-pouring  pail — Pours  morel 
easily  with  less  tipping.  Highly  polished  inside  and  out.; 
More  easily  cleaned.  More  sanitary. 


FREE  — Send  for  complete  information 
on  the  new  Jiffy  Master.  See  how  other 
improved  features  make  your  milking 
safer  and  more  profitable. 


SALESMEN  WITH  CAR 

To  introduce  a  building  maintenance  material  in 
rural  areas.  The  formulation  of  our  product  is  un¬ 
usual  since  it  contains  a  mineral  rubber  called 
EJaterite  which  we  mine  in  the  State  of  Utah.  This 
will  give  you  a  distinct  advantage  in  creating  un¬ 
usual  interest  for  these  products. 

This  position  will  appeal  to  the  man  who  closes  on 
one-call  and  who  has  been  successful  in  lines  that  have 
more  than  average  sales  resistance.  You  will  work  on 
qualified  leads  secured  by  a  detail  man  who  works 
with  you,  therefore  limiting  your  traveling,  enabling 
you  be  home  evenings  in  most  available  territories. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  building  a  repeat  business. 
Starting  with  drawing  account  against  substantial 
commission  with  possibilities  for  earning  in  excess  of 
$10,000  per  annum. 

State  fully  your  past  experience  and  telephone  number 
if  any  and  personal  interview  will  be  arranged.  Box 
R NY-725,  221  West  41st  St.,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Gasoline  Engines — Real  Saving 

While  they  last  —  LeRoi  water  cooled.  Model 
D71-P7,  4  cyl.,  20  h.p.,  magneto  ignition,  new, 
unus6d.  List  $420.00.  Price  only  $250.00  f.  o.  b. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  These  engines  excellent 
for  auxiliary  power  requirements  of  farm,  cottage 
or  shop.  Write  for  further  details  or  send  check, 
money  order  for  immediate  shipment. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


tures  found  only  in 
Grange  Silos  pro¬ 
tect  your  invest¬ 
ment  and  pay  rich 
dividends. 

On  thousands  of 
farms,  Grange 
owners  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  money, 
saving  time  and 
farming  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  with 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Inc., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  free  Grange  folder  and  full  - 
information  regarding  early  erection  of  a  5 


GRANGE  Silo. 


-x  Saves  your  time,  increases  your 
earnings.  Write  for  free  folder 
which  shows  how  Pittcide’s  efficient 
bactericidal  and  sanitizing  action 
"Safeguards  Milk  Production.” 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


Roof  Coating  &  Cement 


Coating  — 

5  gal . $1.85 

Cement  — 

5  gal . $1.95 

F.  0.  B.  Port  Chester 


ASPHALT:  Con- 
no  coal  tar. 


Roofings  and 
Shingles 


ASBESTOS  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 


150  Pearl  St.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  SACRIFICE 

Oliver  Two  Bottom  Plow . $  50.00 

Ford  Power  Saw  and  Belt . ...$  50.00 

Ford  Tractor  Mower,  Complete... .$100.00 
All  Excellent  Condition. 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 
INDIAN  HILL  RD„  SHRUB  OAK,  N.  Y. 


Ilkl/ill  l/INl.  viumney  nue  caps,  iveeps  rain  and 
at  ¥  UL  V  ill  u  8I10W  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Fat’d.) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE 
G.  O  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


NAME- . 

ADDRESS 


GRANGE  SILOS  KEEP  AIR  OUT 


For  Sale  —  Immediate  delivery.  Brand  new  Farmall 
H,  M,  Case  LA,  VAC,  McCormick  50T,  45T,  New 
Holland,  John  Deere,  Minneapolis  Case  balers,  new 
Crawlors,  most  makes, combines,  most  makes;  prices  most¬ 
ly  below  list.  Free  delivery.  GARDINER’S  10  Acres 
New  and  Used  Machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.Tel.  5-6911 
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REVITALIZE!! 

- 

Vitamin-Mineral  Supplement  N 

STEPS  UP 
PRODUCTIVITY! 


F or  complete  information 
write  to 


Olean,  N.  Y. 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 


Bend  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC., 
Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


WHITU«0CK 

§  BABY  $•«  ff  An 
■  CHICKS  le>«UU 


PER  100 
Summer 
Prices 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  TOL- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, ONE 
|  GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&  SONS,  INC. 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


CHAMBCfUM 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  years  to  give  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  eggs  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Chicks 
are  healthy.  Quick  growing, 
profitable. 

6,000  VT.-U.9.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  soon.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattubiro.  vl 


chaps*? 

-farMS  Chicks 


wJHte  »  leghorns,  red  -  rock 

CROSSES.  NEW  HAMPSH I  RES. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  folder.  244  Warren  St. 
_ FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  - 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trainee 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approx! 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  gradi 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  ant 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIC 


CHAPMAN 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  - 

AND  COCKERELS,  ALL  AGES. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


YOUNG  GUINEAS 

From  beautiful  pure  white  breeding  stock. 

6  weeks  old  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 
20%  down  —  balance  C.  O.  D. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
Telephone  Putnam  2425 


Wh.  African  Guinea  Fowl.  Baby  Guineas.  L.  Eilertsen, 
N.  Washington  Ave.,  Centereach,  L.  I.  Ronkonkoma  8069 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  ESTATE.  WHITE  HOMER 
PIGEONS  $3  pr.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Summer  Poultry  Trade 

In  the  retail  poultry  trade,  as  in 
quite  a  few  other  business  fields,  a 
buyer’s  market  now  prevails.  For 
some  time  we  have  known  that  this 
was  inevitable  and  we  have  been 
warned  by  experts  and  economists, 
not  to  mention  poultrymen  like  our¬ 
selves,  that  retail  prices  of  poultry 
would  begin  to  slide  this  year.  Heavy 
hatchery  orders  this  Spring,  especi¬ 
ally  from  the  large  commecial 
broiler  centers,  together  with  a  drop 
in  feed  prices  from  last  year,  indi¬ 
cated  a  plentiful  broiler  supply  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  than  last  year. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  to 
us  when  broiler  prices  began  to  re¬ 
cede.  In  early  May  poultry  prices  be¬ 
gan  dropping  in  New  York  City 
stores,  and  I  think  we  can  look  for 
declining  prices  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Summer. 

Have  the  Birds  Ready-to-Cook 

For  dressed  poultry  to  hold  its 
competitive  position  with  meat,  the 
retailer  must  pay  more  attention  to 
the  product  he  delivers  to  his 
customers.  In  this  connection  the 
food  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  paper 
recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  its 
housewife  readers  asking  them  what 
they  expected  in  dressed  poultry, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  business 
could  benefit  by  considering  a 
summary  of  the  replies.  The  house¬ 
wives  wanted  fully  dressed  birds  — 
birds  free  from  pinfeathers,  neck  cut 
off  short,  joints  severed  at  the  socket 
and  not  chopped  off  with  a  cleaver, 
giblets  carefully  prepared  so  that  the 
customer  receives  as  much  of  these 
parts  as  possible  after  cleaning 
(livers  are  frequently  mixed  with 
eggs  for  Sunday  morning  breakfast, 
the  housewives  pointed  out),  where 
necessary  to  cut  the  bones,  they 
should  be  split  cleanly  and  not 
splintered.  The  housewives  went  on 
to  point  out  that  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  equipment  —  perhaps 
they  might  have  added,  nor  in¬ 
clination  —  to  ready  a  chicken  for 
cooking  after  it  reaches  them.  There¬ 
fore  they  will  patronize  the  seller 
who  provides  them  with  a  ready- 
to-cook  bird. 

Along  with  the  advice  about  more 
careful  preparation  of  dressed  birds, 
poultrymen  have  been  advised  to 
market  their  broilers  early.  This  of 
course  is  only  practicable  where  the 
farmer  grows  broilers  for  sale  alive 
wholesale.  The  retailer  of  dressed 
broilers  must  sell  his  birds  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  as  broilers  and 
fryers  and  later  as  roasters.  I  think 
he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  highest  market  price  from 
his  customers  if  he  will  see  to  it 
that  they  always  get  uniformly  good 
birds.  The  farmer  who  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  week  after  week  to  de¬ 
liver  a  fresh,  plump,  ready-to-cook 
bird  can  also  be  pretty  sure  of  hold¬ 
ing  his  trade  or  his  proportion  of 
it  when  demand  slacks  off. 

Keep  Late  Broilers  for  Roasters 

Well  balanced  commercial  poultry 
rations,  as  well  as  the  slightly  more 
expensive  high  energy  feeds,  are 
available  and  are  being  used  by 
poultry  growers  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  A  chicken  nine  or  10  weeks 


Soft  Corn  and  Wheat  for 
Turkeys 

In  rainy  seasons  such  as  in  the  past 
two  years,  we  can  often  obtain  soft 
corn  and  wheat  to  advantage  for 
feeding  to  our  turkeys.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  or  precautions  to  offer  as 
to  feeding  these  grains?  d.  p. 

Neither  soft  corn  nor  new  wheat 
is  safe  to  feed  to  turkeys  in  any 
appreciable  quantities.  However,  if 
it  can  be  allowed  to  dry  out  to  some 
extent  and  then  fed  in  small 
amounts  at  the  start  (gradually  in¬ 
creasing  it  with  a  few  birds  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  effect  before  being  used 
with  the  entire  flock)  it  can  often  be 
used  to  financial  advantage.  In  using 
any  new  feed,  it  is  always  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  start  feeding  it  in  small 
amounts  to  a  few  birds  and  then 
very  gradually  increase  it  as  they 
become  more  accustomed  to  its  usage. 


Geese  and  Their  Feed 

It  is  my  understanding  that  geese 
are  grazing  birds,  but  do  they  object 
to  other  feeds?  I  have  burned  over 
my  old  dead  grass  in  a  field;  is  it  all 
right  to  use  for  geese?  Would  it  be 


old  is  frequently  large  enough  for 
broiler  marketing,  while  10-or-  12- 
week-old  chickens  make  excellent 
fryers.  To  keep  a  continuous  supply 
of  broilers  of  the  required  size,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  have  broods 
coming  along  at  from  four  to  six 
week  intervals.  However,  I  do  not 
think  it  profitable  for  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  to  bother  with  broods  after 
the  end  of  June.  Maintaining  proper 
temperatures  in  the  hot  Summer  is 
very  difficult,  nor  do  the  chicks  grow 
so  well  at  this  time.  It  is  then  better 
for  the  poultryman  to  concentrate 
on  carrying  those  chickens  which  he 
has  not  sold  as  broilers  to  the  roaster 
stage.  (I  am  assuming  that  he  buys 
heavy  breed  chicks  for  broilers;  the 
light  breeds  do  not  make  profitable 
roasters.) 

To  insure  rapid,  even  growth, 
roasters  need  plenty  of  space,  plenty 
of  floor  space  for  roosting  at  night 
(roosts  are  not  advised  because  they 
frequently  cause  blisters  and  de¬ 
formed  breast  bones),  plenty  of  fresh 
air  at  night,  plenty  of  feeder  space 
with  wide  enough  apertures  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  wattles  and  combs  o£ 
the  growing  birds,  plenty  of  water 
in  fountains  or  containers  big  enough 
for  the  birds  to  get  at,  feeders 
scattered  around  so  that  the  more 
timid  birds  can  find  a  place  to  eat 
when  driven  from  the  other  feeders 
by  the  bullies,  and  plenty  of  grit. 

When  and  How  to  Use  Sulfaquinox- 
aline 

The  use  of  sulfa  drugs  in  starter 
and  broiler  mashes  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  control  outbreaks  of  cocci- 
diosis,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  costly  diseases  in  the  broiler 
business.  Because  of  these  controlling 
drugs  the  growth  of  a  flock  of  broil¬ 
ers  has  been  more  uniform  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  fewer  stunted, 
laggard  chickens  than  there  used  to 
be.  Many  growers  are  using  mash 
mixed  with  sulfaquinoxaline,  which 
was  made  available  commercially  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  and  so  far 
the  reports  are  highly  favorable.  I 
am  particularly  satisfied  with  a  flock 
of  broilers  that  I  am  raising  on  this 
mash.  However,  a  word  of  caution  is 
in  order  for  broiler  raisers  who  are 
using  this  mash.  The  manufacturers 
warn  growers  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  this  medicated  mash  four  days  be¬ 
fore  the  broilers  are  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  so  that  the  drug  will  be  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  carcass  of  the  chicken 
before  it  is  killed  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

We  might  sum  up  the  broiler  and 
roaster  business  for  this  Summer  by 
saying  that  profits  will  be  down 
some  from  the  past  few  years.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  plus  side  there  is  the 
likelihood  of  much  lower  mortality 
if  the  producer  uses  mashes  contain¬ 
ing  sulfa  drugs  and  carefully  follows 
the  manufacturer’s  directions.  Good 
management  practices  are,  of  course, 
taken  for  granted.  And  if,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  the  retail  poultryman  will 
carefully  dress  only  plump,  first- 
class  birds  and  deliver  them  in  satis¬ 
factory  condition  to  his  customers, 
he  will  find  that  his  supply  of 
broilers  and  roasters  will  move  just 
about  as  rapidly  as  in  former  years. 

Vermont  T.  Foster 


better  to  plow  up  this  sod  and  seed 
it  again?  a.  c.  k. 

Geese  are  grazing  birds,  but  they 
do  not  object  to  other  feeds.  In  fact 
you  can  profitably  feed  some  mash 
and  grain  to  -them,  especially  in  start¬ 
ing  and  finishing  your  birds.  If  the 
old  dead  grass  is  burned  over,  young 
tender  grass  should  soon  come  in. 
Also,  by  using  fertilizer  and  the 
droppings  of  the  geese,  your  pasture 
will  improve.  Better  not  destroy  the 
sod  you  now  have  but,  by  proper 
treatment,  try  to  build  it  up  and  im¬ 
prove  it. 


Feed  Cost  of  Rearing  Pullets 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
top  figure,  to  rear  pullets  to  housing 
age,  for  feed  cost  alone?  My  chicken 
farm  is  fully  equipped,  and  I  can  do 
all  the  work  myself.  w.  e. 

If  your  chicken  farm  is  fully 
equipped,  your  expense  in  starting 
again  will  be  principally  the  cost  of 
rearing  pullets.  At  the  present  price 
of  feed,  if  you  do  all  the  work,  your 
cash  cost  per  pullet  housed  should 
not  exceed  $1.75.  This  assumes  a  low 
mortality  rate  and  no  labor  expense. 


A  PIN-UP  GIRL 


for  any  Rooster 
Our  guaranteed  chicks 
have  everything — breed¬ 
ing,  health,  vigor.  They 
are  from  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pul  lorum  Clean  Breeders. 

•  Baby  Chicks 

•  Started  Chicks 
•-  Pullets 

•  Capons 

All  Popular  Breeds 
Hatches  Every  Week 
Write  for  Circular 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

OWNER  AND  MANAGER 
Box  2  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y 


As  the  contests  pass  the  half-way  mark 
WARREN  REDS  go  on  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  position.  Year  after  year 
these  contests  serve  as  proof  that 
WARREN  REDS  have  the  breeding, 
stamina  and  profit-making  qualities 
necessary  for  a  successful  and  profitable 
poultry  business.  Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2604  eggs  —  2819  points. 
2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds:  2541  eggs  — 
2745  points. 

FARMINGDALE,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2246  eggs  —  2423  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  Deen  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK- REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Sexed  Pullets,  95%  True  to  Sex.  See 
Guarantee  in  Price  List. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mu', 


rcjpw-i  Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay- 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability- 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Write  for  Folder 


or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


%dtfidt&utd  Tofu* 


BOX  R. 

Sudbury.M***. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  got 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •’ 
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Pack  Your  Home  Freezer 
Now 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

June  21, 

1949: 

New  York  Boston 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$57.50 

$57.00 

$50.50 

$54.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . . 

. ..  63.00 

63.50 

58.00 

60.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts.  - 

58.00 

63.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. ..  73.10 

76.50 

72.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.. 

.  .  67.45 

68.50 

60.50 

66.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

. ..  82.62 

81.50 

83.55 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein... 

.  ..  58.75 

59.17 

56.44 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  ..  53.75 

53.50 

52.00 

52.25 

Distiller’s  dried  grains . 

.  .  67.30 

65.25 

76.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  49.10 

48.50 

46.00 

47.50 

(Continued  from  Page  443) 

beans,  beets  and  summer  squash — all 
prepared  weeks  before  and  kept  cold, 
needing  only  thawing  and  heating. 

The  freezer  is  a  money  saver,  too. 
There  is  no  need  to  feed  the  friers 
several  weeks  after  they  reach  the 
peak;  instead,  prepare  them  while 
they  are  prime  and  pack  away  in  the 
freezer  for  year-round  use.  The  same 
applies  to  other  meat.  You  don’t 
need  to  wait  for  cold  weather  to 
butcher. 

Frozen  foods  have  opened  a  new 
era  to  better  living  for  all  families. 
Foods  can  £e  served  in  their  fresh 
natural  sta«t  any  time.  The  family 
may  enjoy  their  favorite  foods  when 
they  are  out  of  season  and  high 
priced,  but  frozen  when  prices  were 
low,  or  out  of  home  grown  surplus. 
Booklets  giving  detailed  information 
on  handling  various  foods  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  freezer,  so  refer  to 
these  suggestions  for  securing  best 
results  operating  your  freezer. 

Pies  and  Cakes  in  the  Freezer 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  best  to  freeze  pie 
baked  or  unbaked.  Some  say  that  the 
pastry  tastes  better  if  it  is  frozen  un¬ 
baked.  Cakes  can  be  frozen  either 
before  or  after  baking,  as  can  rolls 
or  muffins.  In  the  case  of  unbaked 
yeast  rolls,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
about  15  minutes  for  rising  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  freezer 
and  before  baking.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Frank,  of  Erie  County,  New  York, 
believes  it  almost  defeats  the  pur¬ 
pose  if  one  freezes  unbaked,  or 
otherwise  not  ready  to  serve,  articles. 
The  exception  she  makes  is  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  She  points  out 
that  little  time  is  saved  on  the  serv¬ 
ing  end  of  the  process  if  one  has  to 
bake  the  frozen  batter  and  then  ice 
the  cake.  She  advises  freezing  the 
baked  cake.  In  a  test,  she  once  kept 
a  frozen  angel  cake  a  year  and 
found  it  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  baked 
upon  removal  from  the  freezer  and 
defrosting. 

Frozen  dinners,  such  as  stews, 
chili,  noodles  with  meat  balls,  and 
chicken  are  invaluable  when  you 
are  called  upon  to  serve  unexpected 
guests.  “You  don’t  need  to  fall  back 
on  that  old  dodge,  sometimes  popu¬ 
lar,  of  feeding  the  family  leftovers,” 
Mrs.  Frank  explained.  “Just  make 
them  into  a  frozen  dish  and  serve  it 
a  month  or  two  later  if  you  like.” 
Few  would  object  to  eating  these 
hand-me-downs  if  spaced  that  way. 

How  to  Handle  Meats 

Fresh  meat,  fish  or  game  of  good 
quality  may  be  frozen  in  moisture 
proof  packages.  Large  quantities  of 
meat  may  be  conveniently  packaged 


and  frozen  at  a  time,  whether  you 
handle  your  own  or  purchase  it  when 
the  market  is  lowest.  Meats  may  be 
cooked  while  still  frozen,  but  large 
roasts  should  be  partially  thawed  to 
permit  uniform  cooking.  Thawing  in 
the  package  preserves  more  natural 
meat  moisture.  When  cooking,  allow 
for  extra  cooking  time  at  slightly 
lower  temperatures. 

Roasts  should  be  cut  in  convenient 
portions,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family,  with  larger  bones  removed 
to  save  freezer  space  and  to  assist 
in  wrapping.  Soup  bones  may  be 
wrapped  separately.  Use  moisture 
proof  paper,  excluding  as  much  air 
as  possible,  and  seal  with  freezer 
tape.  Use  wax  pencil  to  write  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  and  kind  of  roast. 
Complete  defrosting  requires  two  or 
three  hours  a  pound  at  room 
temperature,  but  if  in  a  hurry,  you 
may  cook  the  frozen  roast,  setting  the 
thermostat  at  325,  and  allowing  twice 
as  long  as  if  not  frozen.  Steaks  and 
chops  are  packaged  like  roasts.  Trim 
off  excessive  fat  or  bone,  then  pack¬ 
age  in  meal-size  portions  with  two 
thicknesses  of  cellophane  between 
each  piece  to  allow  easier  separation 
without  thawing.  Package  and  freeze 
flat,  ready  for  cooking  without  thaw¬ 
ing.  Ground  meat,  hamburger  or 
sausage,  may  be  wrapped  and  frozen 
in  separate  patties  with  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cellophane  to  permit  easy 
removal  of  each  piece.  Salt  added  to 
meat  before  freezing  sometimes 
causes  undesirable  flavor  changes, 
so  it  is  best  to  add  this  when  cook¬ 
ing.  Label  all  packages  to  show  con¬ 
tent  and  amount,  and  date  of  freez¬ 
ing. 

Fish,  Game  and  Poultry 

Fish  should  be  frozen  on  the  day 
it  is  caught.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
keep  it  in  the  refrigerator  until 
frozen.  Clean  and  prepare  whole  fish 
or  fillets  for  freezing  just  as  for 
cooking.  Dip  lean  fish  in  salt  water 
(half  cup  salt  in  a  quart  of  water) 
for  20  seconds.  Separate  the  pieces 
with  two  thicknesses  of  moisture 
proof  paper  and  wrap  as  with  chops. 

Game  of  all  kinds  may  be  pre¬ 
served  by  freezing  and  should,  of 
course,  be  bled,  cleaned  and  chilled 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  kill. 
Large  carcasses  should  be  aged  and 
cut  like  beef,  then  packaged  as 
roasts,  steaks  or  ground  meat. 
Smaller  game  should  be  disjointed 
or  halved  and  put  in  as  is  dressed 
poultry,  packaged  ready  for  cooking. 

Birds  for  roasting  are  frozen 
whole  after  being  cleaned  and 
drawn.  They  are  made  into  compact 
bundles  and  wrapped  closely  with 
moisture  proof  paper.  Streamlining 
is  accomplished  by  wrapping  the 
giblets  separately  and  placing  them 
in  the  cavity  of  the  fowl.  Bend  the 
wings  around  and  lock  them  in 
back;  fold  the  neck  skin  neatly  over 


the  wing  tips;  wrap  the  leg  ends  so 
they  will  not  puncture  the  wrap¬ 
ping;  push  the  legs  down  and  for¬ 
ward  and  tie  them  securely  close  to 
the  body.  Press  the  moisture  proof 
wrapping  material  tightly  against  all 
surfaces  of  the  bird  to  exclude  as 
much  air  as  possible.  Use  an  over- 
wrap  or  stockinette  to  protect  the 
inside  wrapper  if  there  is  a  chance 
that  it  might  be  punctured  during 
storage.  Ready  made  poultry  bags 
may  be  purchased.  Stuffed  fowl 
should  not  be  kept  more  than  three 
months  before  using. 

Fruits  for  the  Freezer 

Preparing  fruits  for  the  home 
freezer  is  where  the  homemaker 
notices  the  greatest  saving  of  time 
and  labor.  Sugar  or  syrup  is  usually 
added  to  the  fruit  before  freezing, 
which  serves  to  prevent  air  from 
reaching  the  fruit  tissues.  Changes  in 
flavor  and  color  may  otherwise  take 
place  through  the  action  of  certain 
oxidizing  enzymes.  Solid  sugar  is  not 
used  with  fruit  unless  the  fruit  has 
enough  juice  to  dissolve  the  syrup. 
Pre-cooking  is  not  desirable,  because 
it  destroys  the  very  qualities  of 
freshness  that  are  sought  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  A  thin  or  heavy  syrup  may 
be  used  and  various  freezers  have 
their  own  directions  to  be  followed. 

A  wide  variety  of  vegetables  may 
be  preserved  in  the  freezer,  to  come 
out  as  if  from  the  garden.  Knowing 
when  to  harvest  is  very  important; 
only  the  best  and  ripest  should  be 
frozen.  If  possible,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  frozen  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  harvesting.  Before 
freezing,  carefully  wash  and  discard 
all  bruised  or  injured  pieces.  A  small 
amount  of  inferior  food  may  spoil 
several  cartons  of  otherwise  good 
food.  Never  refreeze  food  that  has 
been  defrosted,  as  the  freshness  and 
flavor  will  be  lost.  Most  vegetables 
must  be  blanched  or  scalded  before 
freezing,  if  they  are  to  retain  most 
of  their  original  flavor,  nutritive 
value  and  texture.  Exposure  to  air 
results  in  change  in  color  or  flavor, 
and  blanching,  properly  done,  will 
halt  these  undesirable  actions  to  a 
large  degree.  Your  guide  book  will 


advise  you  on  the  various  amount  of 
water  and  boiling  time. 

What  is  the  Correct  Size? 

Freezer  beginners  are  at  sea  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  size  unit  they  need, 
and  most  people  will  tell  you,  after 
experience,  that  they  selected  too 
small  a  unit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B. 
Brinkerhoff,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
selected  a  16  cubic  foot  unit.  They 
freeze  beef,  pork,  lamb,  which  is 
bought  on  the  hoof  and  butchered  for 
their  unit.  They  raise  practically  all 
their  own  vegetables  and  select  only 
the  best  quality  for  the  freezer.  “And 
it  is  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  field  to  the  freezer,  too,”  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  explained.  They  buy 
large  quantities  of  fruit  in  season 
and  select  the  best  for  freezing.  A 
real  favorite  with  them  is  frozen 
tomato  juice.  “It  has  an  entirely 
different  flavor,  because  the  juice  is 
never  cooked,”  he  explained. 

Not  far  distant  reside  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Towns,  in  Eden  Town¬ 
ship,  whose  freezer  serves  a  family 
of  five.  They  use  the  60  cubic  foot 
unit.  “With  a  family  of  three  grow¬ 
ing  boys,  we  make  good  use  of  our 
freezer,”  Mrs.  Towns  said.  She  feels 
the  smaller  units  are  less  economical, 
except  for  the  small  family  or  where 
food  is  not  available  for  freezing. 
This  freezer  has  a  capacity  of  2,100 
pounds  of  food,  so  there  is  always 
a  little  room  to  spare.  “I  freeze  all 
the  vegetables  that  we  grow,  as  well 
as  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
cherries.”  She  handles  cherries  in 
gallon-size  containers  during  the 
busy  harvest  season,  then  thaws  them 
in  Winter  and  makes  her  jams  and 
jellies  at  her  leisure.  The  unit  also 
contains  gallon  cans  of  cookies,  ice 
cream,  hamburgers,  one  or  two  extra 
loaves  of  bread,  and  always  sponge 
cake,  “so  we  can  have  frozen  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  any  time  of  year.” 

How  our  grandmothers  would 
marvel  today  at  the  speed  with  which 
the  modern  homemaker  preserves  the 
season’s  fresh  foods;  summer  deli¬ 
cacies  in  Winter  and  winter  richness 
in  Summer!  Freezing  affords  better 
food  for  health  which  means  more 
enjoyment  while  we  are  living. 


Business  Bits 


Forage  Harvesting  Booklet  —  The 

development  of  modern  forage  har¬ 
vesting  ranks  equally  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  reaper  and  the  use  of 
the  Babcock  Test.  Hay  is  the  most 
important  harvested  roughage  which 
is  fed  to  livestock  as  a  basic  feed. 
The  maximum  consumption  of  top 
quality  hay  increases  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  production  with  both 
dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  the  early  30’s  that  hay  harvest¬ 
ing  was  simplified  and  made  more 
efficient  through  the  use  of  suitable 
mechanized  equipment. 

Corn  forage  harvesters  and  those 
for  other  field  crops  now  are  being 
used  extensively  and  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  An  excellent  booklet  on 
“The  History  of  Modern  Forage 
Harvesting,”  containing  many  illus¬ 
trations  is  available  without  charge 
by  writing  to  Fox  River  Tractor 
Co.,  No.  Rankin  St.,  Appleton,  Wise. 


Starline  Barn  Planner  —  This 
original  device^  takes  practically  all 
of  the  guesswork  out  of  building  a 
new  barn  or  remodeling  an  old  one. 
It  consists  of  51  cut-out  pieces  repre¬ 
senting  stalls,  pens,  alleys,  silos,  etc., 
Which  may  readily  be  placed  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions  on  a  planning  board 
and  thus  enable  the  prospective 
builder  to  visualize  exactly  how  the 
completed  barn  will  be.  It  makes  it 
Possible  to  secure  the  most  desirable, 


U  Diesel  Tractor  Book  —  Anyone 
who  contemplates  buying  a  farm 
tractor  will  be  interested  in  a  free 


labor-saving  layout  and  avoid  costly 
mistakes  before  construction  work  is 
started.  The  Barn  Planner  may  be 
obtained  without  cost  by  writing 
Starline,  Inc.,  Dept  584,  51  Maple¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Weyerhaeuser  Farm  Building  Book 

—  If  you  are  planning  to  erect  a 
new  building  or  repair  an  old 
structure,  you  will  find  this  farm 


building  book  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  It  offers  helpful  suggestions 
on  all  types  of  farm  structures,  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  small  poultry  house  to 
large  modern  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings.  It  covers  216  types  of 
buildings  for  which  plans,  blueprints 
and  complete  building  information 
may  be  secured  without  cost.  Address 
Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  R.  N. 
649,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


booklet  that  answers  all  questions 
in  reference  to  the  Sheppard  Diesel 
tractors  that  are  now  available  in 
one,  two  and  three  plow  sizes.  These 
tractors  operate  on  ordinary  low  cost 
furnace  oil  and  the  elimination  of 
spark  plugs,  electrical  ignition  and 
carburetor  results  in  low  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Write  R.  H.  Sheppard, 
Inc.,  Hanover  31,  Pa. 


International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  —  William  S.  Lefes,  {left), 
21,  of  Sharpsville,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  and  William  Watt,  22,  of  Scotland. 
Watt,  active  in  the  British  Young  Farmers  Club,  and  Lefes  in  4-H  Club 
work  in  the  Keystone  State,  are  visiting  each  other’s  homelands  this  Summer. 
Until  the  middle  of  last  month,  Watt  was  a  guest  on  the  Howard  Waybright 

farm  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May,  1949, 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.61  $.1014 


Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  4.35  .0925 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.01  .0853 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. .  3.88  .0825 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op _  3.83  .0814 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op _  3.83  .0814 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.61  .0768 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.575  .0761 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.565  .0759 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.55  .0755 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.55  .0755 

Cohocton  Creameries _  3.55  .0755 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.55  .0755 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.55  .0755 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.54  .0753 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.44  .0731 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are  New  York  $3,55; 
Buffalo  $3.68;  Rochester  $3.94. 
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Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record:  4057  eggs 
and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  May  1,  1949, 

our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  five  pens  in  every 
test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 

Georgia  —  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


J^ULSHFARMfCHICK/Lssj 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  chAvy 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  •safittaa 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  Mon.  —  Thur.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. ..  .$12.00  $24.00  $  5.00 

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  18.00  12.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Red-Rock  Cross  13.00  18.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  CHICKS.  GUARANTEE  98% 
LIVABILITY  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 
Special  White  &  Black  Leghorns..  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  17.00  26.00  15.00 

N.  Hampshires  and  Rock-Red  Cross  17.00  26.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  28th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


C APONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BnumcmHER's  cum 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . ...$14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks . 15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


OFQMLnr-MHOkC.O.D. 

Loomm 


White  Leg.  Str, 
Reds, 

Cross 


Run  $11-  Pits. 


$22.  Ckls.  $2.  N.  H. 
R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks  &  R-Red 
Str.  Run  $12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10. 

(Also  Assorted  Chicks).  Circular  Free. 

E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA, 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


LEHMAN'S* *":^"' 


Eng.  Wh.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22.  Ckls.  $2. 
N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R- 
Rock  Cross  Str.  Run  $12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10.  (H. 
Asst.  Ckls.  $8.).  From  BWD  tested  breeders.  Cir  Free. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 
0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
0.  V.  D0ELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


MINORCAS— Sturdy  day  old  and  started  chicks.  Amer¬ 
icas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  snowhite  eggs. 
Literature  free.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 
100%  Pullorum  Clean.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS, 
INC.  ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 


As 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 


Royal  squabs  sell  at  poultry  TOPS,  Raise 
them.  Easy,  profitable.  Particulars  free. 

ELMER  RICE,  205  H,  Melrose,  Mass. 


n  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 

*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Im. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  insurance  company  delivered 
a  check  in  full  settlement  for  my 
truck  that  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  was  a  complete  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  after  writing  you.  Most  people 
hereabouts  know  how  you  expose  un¬ 
fair  business  methods  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  could  not  afford  such 
publicity.  I  have  read  your  paper 
ever  since  I  whs  a  young  boy  in  4-H 
Club  work  and  I  intend  to  read  it  for 
life.  Thanks  for  your  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  and  is  continuing  to 
do  so  much  for  farmers  and  readers 
of  your  paper.  c.  s. 

New  York 

We  received  a  check  from  the 
insurance  company  for  damage  to  our 
car  and  feel  we  would  not  have 
received  it  but  for  your  help.  The 
party  responsible  was  willing  and 
eager  to  take  care  of  the  matter,  but 
his  insurance  company  did  not  even 
answer  our  registered  letter.  Your 
influence  brought  the  settlement. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of 
our  most  necessary  papers.  An  aunt 
gave  us  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
two  years  and  we  have  kept  it  re¬ 
newed.  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  helped  us  substantially.  Before 
we  bought  our  place  we  asked  your 
advice  on  a  contract  and  the  contract 
was  finally  signed  word  for  word  as 
you  advised.  So  again  thank  you. 

New  York  c.  M. 

These  two  letters  refer  to  just 
claims  entered  with  responsible  in¬ 
surance  companies  —  one  for  dam¬ 
age  by  fire;  the  other  damage  to  a 
car.  It  takes  time  to  complete  in¬ 
vestigations  in  all  cases  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  loss  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  parties  involved.  But  it 
is  discouraging  to  the  individual  to 
wait  and  wait  without  any  indication 
that  at  least  wheels  are  in  motion  to 
adjust  a  claim.  Constant  dripping 
erodes  stone,  so  continual  prodding 
is  recommended  to  hurry  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  delay  in  settlements 
would  be  accepted  with  better  grace 
if  the  companies  would  say  aye,  yes 
or  no  once  in  a  while  so  that  one 
would  know  his  claim  had  not  been 
sidetracked  and  pigeonholed.  We  are 
glad  to  have  helped  to  some  extent. 

I  am  inquiring  about  the  North 
American  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  Is  it  a  fake  or  a  good 
company?  They  ask:  “Do  you  want 
cash  or  sympathy?”  f.  i. 

New  York 

Many  of  the  policies  of  this 
company  are  of  the  limited  type. 
Here  is  the  history  of  one  case  re¬ 
ported  to  us.  A  reader  had  a  policy 
from  March  1947  which  promised 
“$1,000  for  death  by  common  acci¬ 
dents  and  $25  a  week  cash  for  many 
common  accidents  and  sicknesses, 
with  a  special  hospitalization  benefit 
and  doctor’s  bill  feature.”  Our  sub¬ 
scriber  had  a  heavy  cold  in  January 
and  was  absent  from  work;  had  a 
physician,  whose  bill  of  $32  was  sent 
the  insurance  company.  They  advised 
that  our  reader  was  not  entitled  to 
any  benefits  in  spite  of  the  policy. 
Four  months  after  the  illness,  after 
much  correspondence  by  the  insured 
and  by  us  a  check  for  $25  was  re¬ 
ceived.  This  was  not  a  great  delay, 
but  it  was  long  enough  for  our  reader 
to  feel  “the  policy  was  not  of  help 
in  time  of  need,”  as  the  company  so 
proudly  specifies,  and  neither  the 
“cash  or  sympathy”  were  very  helpful 
nor  did  they  inspire  confidence.  We 
have  warned  many  times  against 
these  limited  mail  order  policies.  We 
reiterate  again  that  they  are  dear 
in  the  end,  but  above  all  things 
READ  YOUR  POLICY  AND  UNDER¬ 
STAND  it  before  you  pay  out  your 
money.  Also  note  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  purchase  an  insurance 
policy  in  connection  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  any  publication. 

Laws  governing  finance  charges 
were  not  passed  as  expected  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  methods  used  by  finance 
companies  to  finance  cars  and  other 
goods.  The  Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  sent  out  a  request  to 
curb  used  car  finance  complaints  and 
it  is  just  as  much  needed  for  other 
articles.  The  suggestions  are  not'  to 
sign  blank  contracts;  make  sure  the 
contract  is  fully  made  out;  read  it; 
ascertain  the  insurance  costs  and 
what  is  covered,  and  find  out  what 
reduction  in  charges  will  be  made  if 
the  contract  is  paid  before  the  due 
date.  This  is  good  advice. 


-  Just  to  give  the  other  side  of  the 
story  I  submit  the  following:  Find¬ 
ing  that  I  could  get  exactly  four 
sheets  of  aluminum  the  size  needed 
from  a  roll  of  aluminum  valley  as 
furnished  by  a  company,  I  sent  in 
several  orders.  The  last  shipment  of 
10  sheets  contained  seven  that  were 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  short. 
On  notifying  the  company  that  this 
caused  a  loss  of  seven  sheets  of  the 
size  required  they  checked  the 
matter  and  in  due  time  sent  me  two 
more  full  sheets  of  aluminum  valley, 
no  charge  and  prepaid,  without 
questioning  my  statement  or  quib¬ 
bling  as  to  whether  or  not  I  could 
use  the  wasted  ends  of  the  seven 
sheets.  Things  like  this  greatly  in¬ 
crease  a  man’s  respect  for  such  a 
concern.  If  you  have  room  I  think 
the  company  deserves  publication  of 
this  letter.  j.  l.  c. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  to  publish  this  testi¬ 
monial  letter  and  only  omit  the  name 
to  save  both  the  company  and  our¬ 
selves  from  an  influx  of  mail.  But 
this  is  a  good  example  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  Any  concern  that  goes  to  such 
an  extent  to  satisfy  a  customer  and 
correct  a  difficulty,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  recommended.  There 
are  many  such  companies.  They  are 
rewarded  by  the  confidence  of  the 
customer  and  additional  orders. 

Please  check  into  this  Canadian  oil 
stock  for  me.  Is  it  on  the  up  and  up? 
Thank  you  very  much.  l.  d.  y. 

New  York 

The  inquiries  about  oil  and  other 
mining  stocks  in  Canada  have  just 
about  swamped  us.  There  are  metals 
and  oils  in  Canada,  but  it  is  our 
information  that  there  are  many 
tipster  sheet  operators  using  mail, 
telegram  and  telephone  service  to  en¬ 
list  investments  in  these  various 
stocks.  We  contend  that  if  they  were 
going  concerns  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  peddle  them  around  to 
the  public  all  over  the  country.  The 
experienced  investors  in  Canada 
would  want  to  keep  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  Another  point  is  that  many  of 
the  companies  are  not  licensed  to  sell 
their  securities  in  the  United  States. 
We  read  a  comment  that  bears  re¬ 
peating.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  it  is 
better  to  be  left  out  than  to  be  sorry. 
Sometimes  by  being  overcautious 
one  may  have  to  lose  good  chances. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  grief,  because 
chances  come  one  after  another.  The 
speculators  get  chances  in  all 
speculative  markets.  So  if  one  is 
missed  another  will  come  along. 
There  is  never  a  guarantee  for  secur¬ 
ing  profits  at  all  times,  and  we  feel 
it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
avoid  these  speculative  issues. 

We  referred  recently  to  William 
Sayre,  who  was  under  indictment 
on  a  mail  order  fraud  and  also  on 
his  Wilmington,  Delaware  cigarette 
operations.  We  are  now  advised  that 
he  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year 
on  the  Newark  indictment.  This 
was  on  a  charge  of  swindling  stamp 
collectors  through  the  mail.  It  is 
said  he  bought  some  $7,000  worth  of 
rare  stamps  from  collectors  and  paid 
for  same  with  worthless  checks.  He 
is  still  under  indictment  on  the 
accusation  of  running  a  fraudulent 
mail  order  cigarette  business.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  money  and  mail  orders  from 
Wilmington,  where  there  is  no 
cigarette  tax  law,  and  then  failed  to 
deliver  the  goods  or  refund  the 
money.  We  understand  that  7,000  dis¬ 
gruntled  smokers  have  filed  claims 
against  Sayre  and  complaints  have 
been  received  from  almost  30,000 
people.  We  have  had  a  considerable 
number,  which  are  on  file  with  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Sayre  will 
be  prosecuted  on  the  cigarette  fraud 
charges  later  by  Federal  authorities 
in  Delaware. 

I  had  only  about  one  hour  to  read 
the  last  issue  of  your  magazine.  I 
had  to  put  it  away  or  it  would  have 
kept  me  up  half  the  night.  I  lent  it 
to  a  neighbor  who  has  not  returned 

it.  MRS.  M.  E.  F. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  does  not  have  a  sedative 
effect  on  its  readers.  Many  readers 
do  share  their  papers.  We  figure 
there  are  about  three  readers  for 
each  issue,  which  increases  our 
circulation  far  beyond  the  number 
guaranteed. 


MAKE  MONEY  BROILERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

‘‘cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  bie 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business  shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  eggs  and 
meat.  Sexed  and  Rock 
Cross  chicks  also  avail- 
able. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX12,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


II  IB. 
COCKEREL 


FASTER  WEIGHT  GAINS 
—MORE  PROFIT 

That’s  what  you  get  with  Mammoth 
Hamps!  Proven  at  Morris  test  where 
Mammoth  Hamps  gained  weight  fastest  (4  03 
average  at  12  weeks )  and  returned  a  net  profit  of 
52.5  cents  per  bird— 14.6  cents  ABOVE  average  for 
“to*  11 ,  ccm'estants.  Also  had  highest  Hamps  in 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  finals!  14  years  trapnesting  and 
progeny-testing  to  improve  egg  production. 

14.000  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
never  a  reactor  in  14  years  testing.  Reserve  your 

^r^\te^?^L?rp&gChicks  or  Hatchiiig  **■ 

BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot, 
New  Hampshire 


farm: 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State's  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  BATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


CAe&t&L  yhMe+]  CAez\ 


W  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


S.  C.  Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leghorns.  Large 
Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  A  New  Hamp.  Reds  A  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Also  Heavy  Mixed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested, 
Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  for 
our  new  prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FAIRPORT  Q»aiiiy  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red. 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder  giving  full  details  and  prices. 
Also:  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50:  100- 
$7.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKM.AN, 

R.  10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohi# 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 

Add  2c  each  for  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Bed,  Royal  Palm  Poults,  Eggs, 
Breeders.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


GUINEAS  —  New  opportunity.  Make  real  money.  Our 
new  breed  of  Keystone  White  American  Guineas  no"’ 
raised  commercially.  Bring  higher  prices  than  any  other 
poultry.  Demand  unlimited.  Raised  anywhere  easily. 
Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Ready  for  market  in  12 
weeks.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  SAUCON  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  23,  R.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •* 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
0ur  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
U-30).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 
BOX  926,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 


DAfllfQ  Used,  New,  25c  up.  Genuine  Bargains. 
pUUfvd  Books  withdrawn  from  lending  libraries. 
Also  publishers’  surplus.  Modem  fiction  and  non-fic¬ 
tion.  Free  catalog.  Bookland  N,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemington,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen  but  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age 
18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 
48  hour  week,  4  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Boy.  man  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters,  Caliicoon,  N.  Y, _ . 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60  cows, 

three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six  day 
week’  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room  and 
board.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  farmer,  married,  modern  house,  good  wages 

and  privileges.  Buchberg  Farms,  H.  D.  1,  Box  115, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Phone  South  River  6-0813. 

WE’RE  moving  to  beautiful  house  on  Vermont  farm. 

Need  permanent  couple;  man  for  cooking;  woman 
to  help  with  four  small  children.  $200  a  month. 
Write  particulars  to  Mrs.  W.  Cowles,  33  High  Rock 
Needham,  Mass. 


VANTED:  Experienced  gardener,  especially  in  vege¬ 
tables.  Permanent  year-round  job  with  cottage  and 
ood  living  facilities.  Prefer  one  technically  trained. 
tdclress  BOX  I3Q4,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VANTED;  Woman  25-60  years  for  cleaning  five  rooms, 

preparing  dinner  and  ironing  at  Cobleskill,  New 
'ork.  Position  open  September  1.  Top  wages.  Mother 
nd  three  sons.  Eloise  Olin,  100  West  Ellis  St., 
'  st  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable,  man  or  couple  to  help 
owner  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Nice  home  and  board, 
;ood  wages  and  working  conditions.  Sydney  G. 
Ixberry,  Bioomville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

’OULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,500  in  exchange  for 

light  housework.  BOX  96,  Oxford,  N,  Y. _ 

VANTED:  Hefined,  able,  middleaged  companion- 

housekeeper,  in  good  health,  for  elderly  lady  living 
ii  private  apartment  in  exceptional  home.  Attractive 
uburb  near  New  York.  Good  salary.  Send  uuali- 
.cations  and  references.  Mrs.  Ralph  Alford,  9  North 
fountain  Ave. ,  Montclair,  N,  J.  Tel,  MO.  3-1084. 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
are  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
deal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
furnished  apartment  available  on  farm,  and  board- 
ng  house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros. 

farms,  Inc,,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. _ 

IOUSEMOTHERS  in  convalescent  home  for  children, 
28  miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  salary  and 
ours.  Address  inquiries  to  BOX  17,  East  View, 
lew  York. 


HERE’S  a  real  man  presently  working  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  who  will  be  interested  in  _  tins  propo- 
tion:  Single,  farm  raised  man  for  working  assistant 
jrdsman.  Must  be  keenly  interested  in  quality 
uernseys,  their  care,  pedigrees  and  making  A.  K. 
cords.  If  you  qualify,  write  today  stating  when 
aliab’le,  experience,  references  and  telephone 
imber.  BOX  1363,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
15c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED):  Experienced  plant  and  fleldman.  Milk 

plant  located  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  1317, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer  for  farm  in  Dutchess  County.  One 

hundred  acres,  comfortable  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  School  bus.  Want  man  desirous  of  taking  over 
farm  immediately,  eventually  on  shares.  Tractor 
operated.  Small  dairy  herd.  BOX  1318,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Must  be  able  to  cook.  Three 

children  in  -family.  Private  room  and  $100  per 
month  to  start.  Six  days  off  during  each  month. 
Apply  by  mail  to  Mrs.  A.  Joseph,  Box  768,  New- 
faurg,  New  York,  _ _ 

HOUSEWORKERS:  Two  women  under  40.  One  must 
drive  car  for  shopping.  Occasional  cooking.  No  heavy 
laundry.  Other  help.  Permanent.  Large  Western 

Massachusetts  farm.  BOX  1319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  assist  with  pLin  cooking.  Good 

home.  Country.  BOX  1320,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  nurses,  ward  and 

Pantry  duties,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Personnel 
Executive,  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook,  possibly  widow  and 

daughter  in  small  Christian  school  for  girls  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Salary  small,  but  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  the  Lord  faithfully.  Nice  living 
quarters.  BOX  1327,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MAN :  Single  for  general  maintenance  and  car©  of 

grounds  in  a  small  Christian  school  for  girls  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Salary  small  but  nice  living 
quarters.  BOX  1328,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPEE;  Man  for  general  maintenance  and  woman 

for  housekeeper  and  cook  in  small  Christian  school 
for  girls  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  born 
again  Christians.  Salary  small,  but  nice  living 
quarters  and  opportunity  for  real  Christian  service. 
HOX  1329,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  work  in  garden,  take  care 

of  a  few  chickens  and  do  chores  around  house.  Good 
home  preference  to  high  wages.  William  Brown,  131% 
™st  27th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

WANTED:  Boy  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Good  home, 

steady  job.  Write  experiences  and  wages  expected. 
HDX  1330,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COTTAGE,  two  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchenette. 

and  bath,  on  farm  two  miles  from  village.  Suitable 
«  couple  or  widow  with  one  child.  Rent  in  ex¬ 
change  for  two  hours  per  day  housework.  Write 

"  ashingtonvUle,  N.  Y.  Post  Office  Box  41. 


CARETAKER:  Connecticut  country  home  including 
two  cows,  gardens.  Ideal  living  conditions.  Work 
off  premises  portion  of  year  if  desired.  BOX  1331, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  reliable  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  ultra  modern  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
laying  birds.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  August  L 
1949.  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman  on  large  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  farm.  Excellent  5-room  house  with  bath  and 
cellar  which  goes  with  job.  Write  or  telephone 
Hawley  Stock  Farms,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Batavia  3117. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
FRUIT,  farm  worker  experienced,  desires  responsible 
position;  good  references.  BOX  1216,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

COOK,  houseman  for  farmer  or  bachelor;  Christian 
household.  State  details  of  your  home  layout  and 
wages  willing  to  pay  sober  reliable  worker.  BOX 
1305,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  seeks  farm  vacation  job,  exchange  room  and 
board.  BOX  1306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  single,  desires  position  as  care¬ 
taker.  Experienced  poultry,  wild  game,  horses, 
gardening,  flowers;  handyman.  BOX  1307,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  American,  white,  single,  honest, 
trustworthy,  willing  to  milk  two  or  three  cows, 
vegetable  gardening,  mow  lawns,  and  hedge  trimming. 
If  interested  write.  P.  O.  Box  96,  Antes  ’  Fort,  Pa. 
SINGLE  man,  desires  work,  general  farm  or  private 
estate.  25  years  experience.  Temperate.  Age  56. 
Year  around  job.  John  Cunningham,  168  Front  St., 
Worcester  8,  Mass. _ 

MAN,  59,  experienced,  seeks  position,  maintentance, 
estate;  good  quarters.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

BUSINESS  couple,  refined,  through  fire  lost  their 
life  savings,  desire  employment  as  caretakers;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  housekeeper ;  man  former  in¬ 
structor  National  Defense;  excellent  mechanic.  Particu- 
lars,  708  Garden,  Titusville,  Pa, _ 

WANTED:  Permanent  position  by  American  born  farm 
hand,  28  years,  active,  no  booze,  experienced  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  tractors,  etc.  Four  small  children, 
house,  milk,  $125  month.  BOX  1321,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise 
merits  under  a  box  number, 
write  tbe  number  of  tbe  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


MAN,  48,  large  family,  as  caretaker  on  farm.  BOX 
1322,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  now  working.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Single,  wants  work  on  hatchery  or  farm.  BOX 
1323,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SKILLFUL  manager;  open  to  anybody  wishing  profit¬ 
able  farm  management;  salary  secondary.  BOX  1324, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  work.  Youth.  Small  pay.  Aschner,  234 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  lady  wants  go  country  for  Summer. 

Wishes  position  companion  elderly  person.  Plain 
cooking.  Money  secondary.  BOX  1333,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

RELIABLE  young  married  veteran;  trained  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  and  dairy  work  wants  permanent 
position  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Housing  essential. 
No  children.  References.  BOX  1334,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Caretaking,  gardener,  general  repairs.  Cook. 

houseworker.  Experienced.  References.  BOX  1339, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager,  43,  married.  Three  young 
children.  Broad  education  and  varied  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  sheep  or  beef  cattle,  and  commercial 
production  to  show  stock.  Competent  in  every  duty 
pertaining  to  these,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  buildings.  Decent  housing  and  school 
facilities  important.  BOX  1341,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  gentleman:  Experienced,  poultry,  farming, 
caretaker.  Good  home.  BOX  1342,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


STOCK,  equipment,  two  homes.  Thriving  dairy  farm 
near  Watkins  Glen;  income  $10,000;  includes 
$18,000  worth  stock  and  equipment.  30  head  cattle, 
two  tractors,  bulldozer,  truck,  new  J.  D.  loader,  etc. 
Beautiful  Georgian-style  master  home,  12  rooms, 
bath,  all  utilities;  also  six  room  tenant  house,  A-l 
barn,  32x60,  24  stanchions.  Two  other  bams,  three 
silos,  double  garage,  poultry  house  500  capacity.  Other 
buildings.  172  acres,  116  tillage.  Fruit  orchard,  gas 
royalty  $113.  Buildings  worth  $21,000.  Sacrifice  com¬ 
plete  for  $25,000.  No.  E-5661,  West’s  J.  M.  &  C.  D. 
Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

West’s  catalogue  free. _ 

FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas. 
Listings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list. 
John  R.  Potts  Agency,  New  Rt.  28,  North  Branch, 
N.  J.  Phone  Somerville  8-2551. _ 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  WiUiams, 
R,  D.  1,  Clinton.  N,  Y. _ 

NAME  it  —  we  may  have  it  I  Country  homes,  stores, 
inns,  camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding  farms, 
stock  ranches.  Get  brochures,  lists,  photo  folder  I 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Year),  Cobleskill  7, 
•‘Eastern”  New  York. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. _ _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homee. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

DAIRY -Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn.  _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  92  acre  farm.  $3,500,  half  down.  Chas. 
Peters,  Kingsley.  Pa. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


FOR  immediate  sale.  Prosperous  country  Store- 
Post  Office.  Well  located  on  hard  surface,  through 
highway.  Owner  moving  to  distant  locality.  Price 
right  for  quick  sale.  Mrs.  Amy  Blood,  West 
Townshend,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Slaughter  house  complete  with  large  walk- 
in  cooler.  Freezer.  Electric  saw.  Truck.  Good  active 
business.  Priced  to  sell.  Large  list  of  good  farms. 
Bare  or  stocked.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport, 
N,  Y,  Phone:  2361, _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  100  acre  farm. 

Fully  equipped.  Capacity  20  milkers,  1,500  hens. 
Two  excellent  homes,  central  heating,  oak  floors, 
fireplace.  Located  on  macadam  road,  school  bus  and 
milk  truck  stop  at  door.  BOX  1308,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

$35- J40M  not  too  much,  but  $18,000  will  buy  lovely, 
spacious,  all-modern,  insulated,  economical  home 
in  recreation  area  of  White  Mountains.  Landscaped 
2-3  acres,  panoramic  view.  Owner  vacating,  leaving 
state  next  30  days.  Be  alert  I  Write  for  details. 
BOX  1309,  Bural  New-Yorker.  •  • 

REMODELED  from  old  barn:  Semi -cobblestone; 

village  of  Morris,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Apart¬ 
ment,  all  conveniences;  large  showroom.  Summer 
home,  tearoom,  garage,  etc.  $3,500  for  quick  sale. 
Ada  Y.  Harris,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Tourist  court,  large  house,  some  acreage, 
on  lake,  river,  ocean.  Busy  highway.  All  year  in¬ 
come.  Sound  proposition.  Heasonable  price.  New  York, 
New  England.  Submit  pictures,  details.  BOX  1310, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  improvements.  Give  details,  lo¬ 
cation  and  price  In  first  letter.  Julius  Kmetz,  81 
Wlckes  Ave,,  Yonkers,  New  York. _ 

FORCED  to  sell  5-room  house,  all  conveniences,  few 
acres  of  land,  schools,  etc.  in  beautiful  Valley  of 
Vermont.  BOX  1311,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  investment:  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  To  settle 
estate,  two  houses  on  same  plot.  One  house,  eight 
rooms,  bath,  garage.  Other  house  five  rooms,  bath, 
hot  water  heat  "In  both.  Two  blocks  from  Main  St. 
Business  zone.  Asking  $16,000  for  both.  Mrs.  Muller, 
6  Cottage  Place.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

2%  ACRES,  new  3-bedroom  home,  eight  miles  West 

Palm  Beach,  price  $13,500.  14  acre  river  (ship 

canal)  frontage.  Ft.  Myers,  price  $1,500.  River  front 
residence  and  apartment  sites  Fort  Lauderdale,  price 
$2,800  to  $3,000,  R.  Pegg,  Box  3,  Hypoluxo,  Florida. 

SELL,  rent  ($30  month),  house,  barn,  70  acres  good 
land;  northeastern  Pennsylvania;  improved  road. 
BOX  1312,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  on  highway.  Five  to  10  acres. 

Sloan.  146  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Hardware,  paints,  kitchenware,  etc.;  lease 

available,  small  N.  H.  town.  Good  fixtures.  Price 
$3.800.  BOX  1313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  52  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 

edge  of  village;  low  taxes;  sacrifice  for  $7,400; 
quick  possession.  Mrs.  F.  Tucholka,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  177  acre  dairy  farm,  equipped.  John  Van 

Begenmortel,  Meadowbrook,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

MODEST  farm  or  bungalow  within  60  miles  New 

York  City.  Purchase  or  Summer  rental.  BOX  1314, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  in  Sullivan  County,  Pennsylvania,  140  acres, 

70  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woodland,  two 
brooks  and  pond.  Good  7-room  dwelling,  water,  gas, 
electricity,  furnace.  Barn  60x40  with  stanchions  and 
silo.  Several  useful  outbuildings.  Crops  planted. 
$5,900.  Owner,  Robert  Zoeller,  New  Albany,  R.  D.  3, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  Farm  135  acres, 

equipped,  $7,200.  Farm  $1,500  down  gets  50  acres; 
$3,600  easy  terms.  Farm  115  acres,  equipped.  Farm 
220  acres,  40  stock.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

DELAWARE  County  farms,  homes,  village  store, 

living  quarters,  gas  pumps  $13,000,  stock  additional 
approximate  $2,500;  half  down  required.  230  acres, 
’’going  farm”  25  cows,  three  heifers,  team,  etc. ; 
$13,000.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Hobart.  N.  Y. _ 

NAME  It  —  may  have  it!  Lists,  photo  folder.  Village, 

highway,  hardware,  plumbing,  electrical  store,  gas 
pumps;  aboiK  $4,000  stock  at  inventory;  $12,000  for 
real  estate  Store,  two  barns,  9-room  home;  two-thirds 
down.  14  acres  near  village,  cozy  home,  $4-,900. 
385  acre,  dairy-stock  ranch  on  macadam  road, 
picturesque  location,  modem  master's  residence,  real 
“gem”,  tenant  house,  large  drive-thru  barn,  silo, 
etc.,  $22,500.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  year)  Coble- 
skill  7,  Schoharie  County  “Eastern”  N.  Y. _ 

LAKE  CAYUGA  fruit  farm:  110  acres,  apples, 

peaches,  cherries,  two  dwellings,  packing  and  stor¬ 
age  house;  also  270  acres  mostly  apples,  dwellings, 
roadstand,  barns  and  storage,  established  profitable 
business,  reasonably  priced.  Write  Horticultural  Realty 
Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  About  15  acres  with  substantial  stream, 
woods  and  some  road  frontage,  east  of  Hudson  River 
within  75  miles  New  York;  maximum  price  $70  per 
acre.  BOX  1302,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

NORTHERN  Connecticut:  For  sale,  near  Stafford 

Springs,  7-room  house,  attached  garage,  oil  burner, 
hot  water  heat,  five  acres  land,  high  elevation,  over¬ 
looking  small  town,  on  hard  road;  ideal  for  retired 
people;  $9,500.  We  have  several  retired  New  York 
families  in  this  section.  Several  other  properties 
$6,500  to  $12,000.  Tom  Minor,  Agent.  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Rockville.  Conn.  Tel  Rockville  299. _ 

240  ACRES  tractor  land,  12  acres  nice  oats,  six  acres 

corn;  wonderful  10-room  house  with  improvements; 
modern  basement  barn,  two  silos,  tenant  house,  tool 
barn ;  on  improved  road,  school  bus  and  mail.  All  for 
$11,000  one-half  cash.  This  is  a  bargain.  Sickness 
reason.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency.  Greeene,  N,  Y. 

180  ACRE  dairy,  two  homes.  Outstanding  dairy  farm 

value  new  Perry.  180  acres,  125  productive-tillage, 
excellent  for  grain  and  bean  crops ;  balance  watered 
pasture,  woods,  fruit  orchard.  Very  attractive  master 
residence  overlooking  Silver  Lake.  12  nice  rooms,  tile 
bath,  water  and  electricity.  Two  porches,  pretty  lawn. 
Second  home  newly  redecorated;  seven  rooms  with 
water  and  electricity.  Good  barn.  32x70,  ’’L”  36x72, 
21  stanchions.  Garage,  poultry  house,  horse  barn,  other 
buildings.  Illness  compels  sacrifice.  Liberal  terms. 
No.  C-8409,  West’s,  John  Kelso,  South  Lake  St., 
Pavilion.  N,  Y.  on  Route  19. _ 

FARM  Wanted:  Suitable  dairy,  poultry,  in  Hunterdon 
or  Somerset  Counties.  New  Jersey.  Give  details, 
price.  Karl  Lang,  130-05  230th  St.,  Laurelton,  L.  I. 

ON  paved  road  38  miles  to  Buffalo,  127  productive 
acres,  37  head  of  cattle,  27  milch  cows,  tractor 
and  all  implements  practically  new,  excellent  barn, 
good  house,  seven  rooms  and  bath;  $21,000.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

GAS  station  and  repair  garage  and  new  car  dealer¬ 
ship  on  main  highway,  40  miles  to  Buffalo;  lovely 
8-room  apartment  above.  Cement  block  new  building, 
all  necessary  equipment.  Complete  with  stock. 
Sacrifice  price  $19,000.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker, 
95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

MAN  in  his  fifties,  interested  in  buying  house  with 
store;  business  property,  state  road  property  con¬ 
sidered.  State  price  and  cash.  BOX  1335,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOIt  Sale:  53  acre  farm  in  Adirondack  Mountains; 

10-room  house,  2-car  garage.  Must  sacrifice:  $1,800. 
Harvey  S.  Olsen,  210  Firth  St.,  South  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSE  for  sale:  Seven  rooms,  finished  attic,  all  im¬ 
provements;  large  lawn,  some  fruit,  five  minutes  to 
train,  school,  village.  High  elevation,  select  locality 
in  N.  J.  Somerset  Hills.  Price  $15,000.  Write  Post 
Office  Box  157  or  call  Peapaek  8-0111, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  tourist  home,  12  rooms,  1%  baths, 
electricity,  steam  oil  heat,  4-car,  2-story  garage; 
150  miles  from  New  York.  Must  sacrifice  to  settle 
estate.  L.  Baum,  DownsvlHe,  N.  Y. _ 

CHENANGO  County  dairy  farm,  196  acres,  30 
stanchion  barn,  cemented  basement,  fine  silo,  other 
buildings,  well  watered  pastures,  valuable  timber; 
13-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  suitable  boarding; 
bungalow.  Macadam  road,  six  miles  town;  $10,000. 
Owner,  Craven,  153  West  15th  St,,  New  York  City. 

FOR  Sale;  Three  acre  poultry  farm;  7-room  house, 
gas,  electricity,  running  water;  buildings  good. 
Wm.  Gorton,  Belmont,  N.  Y. _ 

TO  rent  on  farm,  furnished  rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges.  BOX  1326,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

16  ACRE  farm:  Accommodations  for  1,600  laying 
hens.  BOX  12,  St.  Bemy,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  like  a  small  farm  in  good  conditio;.,  i  t 
have  running  water,  electric  and  some  out  bu.ld.ngs 
for  exchange  for  good  income  property,  at  Jersey  Sea¬ 
shore,  one  all  year  home,  up  to  date  and  one 
Summer  bungalow.  Answer  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1325,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  cheap  tractor  farm:  62  acres,  7 -room  house, 
small  barn,  large  orchard,  lots  valuable  timber,  nice 
stream,  near  macadam  highway  and  towns;  $3,000; 
$800  cash,  balance  easy  payments.  Free  descriptions 
of  many  others.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave., 
Towanda,  Penna,  _ 

ORLANDO :  Delightful  homesites  $75o'  Particulars 

for  stamp.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

WILL  sell  below  cost  16-room  house  3-car  garage, 
deep  lot.  Main  Street,  college  city,  suitable 
sanitarium,  tourists,  roomers,  boarders,  apartments. 
A.  Loope,  93  North  Main  St.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

HAVE  two  farms  adjoined,  270  acres  on  dirt  road  in 

Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  Lots  of  Xmas  trees,  pulp  wood, 
about  200  tillable.  Both  $3,500  or  $1,800  quick  sale 
each.  Pryzby,  700  Lenox  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y, _ 

MODERN  7 -room  home,  insulated,  redecorated,  hard¬ 

wood  floors,  electric  or  bottle  gas;  new  furnace;  on 
routed  highway;  $7,000.  Poultry  if  desired.  Celia 
Tedford,  Northfield,  Mass. _ 

225  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment.  Big  dairy  farm  in 

Cattaraugus  County  with  20  milch  cows,  bull,  two 
yearlings,  three  calves,  H-42  tractor,  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  Dairy  income  $6,000.  Stock  and  equipment  worth 
$7,400.  225  acres,  50  tillable,  balance  watered  pasture, 
woods,  fruit  orchard;  10-room  home,  good  condition 
with  water  and  electricity,  shaded  setting.  Large 
barn,  44x80,  33  stanchions.  Double  garage,  poultry 
house,  other  buildings.  Everything  desired  for  only 
$18,600.  No.  B-8743,  West's,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22 
Jamestown  St.,  Kandolph,  N.  Y.  West's  catalogue 
free. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-ib.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Esse*  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs., 

$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  10  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.S0  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 

zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  B. 

Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Fails,  N.  Y. _ 

BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 

New  York.  _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia. 

FALL  honey:  Medium,  60  pounds  at  $6.00.  Edw. 
Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon  prepaid 

third  zone.  Galen  Moore,  So.  Royaiton,  Vermont. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  excellent  flavor  grade  A 

or  better  $5.00  per  gallon  plus  postage.  Maple 
sugar  $3.75  per  5  lb.  tin  plus  postage.  Kenneth 
Kennett,  Montgomery  Ctr,,  Vermont.  _ 

ORANGES,  grapefruit  $4.00  bushel  prepaid.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

HONEY :  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York’s  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1,45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60-pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


MALE  licensed  nurse  and  wife,  P.  N.  registered ; 

18  years  hospital  experience  with  mental,  senile 
cases;  wishes  contact  few  gentlemen  or  ladies  for  care 
as  permanent  guests.  Unusual  beautiful  country  home 
17  miles  Geo.  Washington  Bridge.  Excellent  food, 
diets  if  necessary.  Companionable  care;  doctors  visit¬ 
ing.  Spacious  grounds,  gardens.  Not  a  hospital  but 
unusual  home  for  few  people  who  need  care.  BOX 
1315,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ,  _ 

WANTED:  Boarders  on  farm.  Good  wholesome 

country  food.  Restful  surroundings.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  for  information.  William  Coe,  R.  F.  D. 
Windham,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Gentleman  boarders,  nice  private  country 
home,  BOX  1316,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

BOARDERS  wanted:  Quiet  country  farm.  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Rupp,  Caliicoon  Center^  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 
living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center, 
Maine.  _  7 

VACATION  your  family  on  farm  seven  miles  from 
Saratoga.  Ideal  for  children.  Rooms  $10,  $15,  $25 
per  week  with  kitchen  privileges.  BOX  1336,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

CATSKILLS:  Lovely  Hayden  Manor,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 
Good  food.  $23  weekly.  N.  Y.  C.  buses. 

TWO  women  desire  room,  cooking  privileges,  country. 

Two  months.  Within  two  hours  ride  N.  Y. 
M.  B.,  Stationery  Store,  1152  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
City. _ 

ROOM  and  board  available  in  private  home  for  elderly 
gentleman.  $25  per  week.  BOX  1337,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians.  75c 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  to 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  mail.) _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bean  Royal  20  high  pressure,  armored 
sprayer,  with  Hercules  four  cylinder  motor,  300 
gallon  tank,  steel,  on  skids,  fully  equipped.  William 
Ackerson.  Hazlet,  N,  J,,  Phone  Keyport  7-0541-R. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Detroit  Jr.  mowing  attachment  two 
5-foot  knives  for  Fordson.  G.  Ghee,  2912  Green 
Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  ■ _ 

COMBINE,  John  Deere  only  used  once.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Good  as  new.  John  Deere  Model  12A  com¬ 
bine.  Motor  attachment;  sacker;  rope  reel  control; 
grain  pan  and  chaff  divider ;  Hart  Scour  Kleen 
cleaner  sacker.  Price  $1,200.  Write  Robert  Schweizer, 
Byram  Lake  Road,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y, _ 

PRIVATE  estate  closing  out.  Important  bronze  and 
marble  statuary  including  "Europa”  in  bronze  by 
Paul  Manship.  Owner  I.  Smith,  15  S.  Broadway, 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  28-inch  Hart  Self  Feeder,  attachments  for 
Frick.  Alwin  Kehe,  Eden,  New  York. _ 

PACKAGE  bees  and  queens,  select  northern-bred 
Caucasian  or  Italian  queens  by  return  mail  $1.25 
each,  for  balance  of  season.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Mixed  hay;  timothy  and  clover  or  timothy 
and  alfalfa;  also  wheat  straw  in  wire  bales  only. 
State  price  at  farm,  BOX  1338,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAYRACK,  mowing  machines,  Witte  gas  engine,  etc. 

Call  Jefferson  Lake,  Waterloo  Road,  Stanhope, 
New  Jersey. _ ' 

WANTED;  Farmer  to  supply  three  cases  fresh  eggs 
weekly.  BOX  1340,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


EVERY  DAIRYMAN  SHOULD  KNOW: 


AMP  IT  NEVER  0/£>f 


Don’t  let  the  current  confusion 
over  DDT  worry  you. 

If  you  have  a  supply  of  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  on  hand— left 
over  from  last  summer — you  can 
continue  to  use  it  with  complete 
confidence  —  for  it  contains  no 
DDT.  When  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections,  it  is  completely  safe  for 
dairy  cows  and  their  milk. 

What’s  more,  any  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray  offered  for  sale  by  your 
supplier  can  be  bought  and  used 
with  assurance  that  it  is  the  same 
safe,  reliable  product  you  know  and 
can  trust. 

Safe  Insecticidal  Ingredients 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  contains 
only  nature’s  own  insecticidal  in¬ 
gredient—  Pyrethrins— boosted  in 
insect  killing  and  repelling  power 
by  the  addition  of  equally  safe 
Piperonyl  Butoxide.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  blended  with  a  highly  re¬ 
fined,  nongumming,  nonstaining 
base  oil.  The  result  is  a  livestock 
spray  that  has  become  the  favorite 
of  thousands  of  leading  breeders 
and  dairymen. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Cows  Suffer 

Just  because  there’s  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion  right  now  regarding  the 
use  of  DDT  is  no  reason  to  let  your 
cows  suffer  from  insect  annoyance. 
Use  reliable  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 


If  you  have  been  using  it  in  the 
past,  continue  to  do  so.  And  any 
other  dairymen  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  safe,  effective  insect  kill¬ 
ing  and  repelling  livestock  spray 
should  investigate  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  as  soon  as  possible.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back! 


For  Milkhouse  use — 
get  Special  Gulfspray 

There  is  no  DDT  in  Special  Gulf- 
spray,  either.  It  contains  Piper¬ 
onyl  Boosted  Pyrethrins,  lots  of 
them,  too — 0.25%  Pyrethrins — 
in  a  clean,  odorless-type  petro¬ 
leum  base. 

Special  Gulfspray  is  a  fast¬ 
acting  “space”  spray  that 
quickly  knocks  out  of  the  air 
and  kills  insects  enveloped  in 
its  mist. 

It  was  laboratory  formulated 
for  safer  use  in  milk  plants  and 
other  places  where  foodstuffs  are 
handled,  processed  or  stored;  so 
it’s  perfect  for  use  in  your  milk- 
house,  too. 

Used  as  directed.  Special  Gulf¬ 
spray  will  not  impart  odor  or 
taste  to  the  milk. 

Usual  prices  of  Special  Gulfspray 

$2.49  for  1  gal.,  $9.95  for  5  gal. 


TO  GULF  UV£STOCK$PMyO£AC£R$ 

To  the  many  hardware,  feed,  implement  and  general  stores,  milk 
companies,  Gulf  stations,  and  other  retailers  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray; 

Your  stocks  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  are  not  being  made  ob¬ 
solete  by  the  current  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
DDT-containing  sprays  on  milk  cows  and  in  dairy  barns. 

Every  can  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  you  have  on  hand  can  be 
sold  with  full  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  safer,  more  effective 
insect  killing  and  repelling  livestock  spray  on  the  market  today. 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Usually 

$1-49  for  1  gal. 
*7  $2.75  for  2  gal. 

rfaCB  .  $6.35  for  5  gal. 


0,r 

Livestock 

SPRAY 


Junior  Farmers 


Today’s  rural  youth  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  trained  for  leader¬ 
ship  by  taking  part  in  4-H  Club  pro¬ 
grams.  As  one  4-H’er  aptly  observed, 
initiative,  patience,  perseverance  and 
resourcefulness  are  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  a  leader,  and  there  is  no 
better  place  to  learn  than  in  4-H 
Club  work.  With  these  objectives  in 
mind  as  they  operate  various  pro¬ 
jects,  club  members  in  46  States  ai'e 
participating  in  the  1949  leadership 
contest.  The  entire  program  is  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

Outstanding  records  of  boys  and 
girls  in  each  State  will  be  judged. 
The  winning  boy  and  girl  in  each 
State  will  be  presented  with  a  17- 
jewel  wrist  watch  appropriately  en¬ 
graved.  The  high  ranking  boy  and 
girl  in  each  of  the  four  extension 
sections  will  be  given  an  educational 
trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  next  November. 
From  the  eight  sectional  winners,  the 
boy  and  girl  having  the  best  record 
will  be  chosen  to  receive  the  $300 
national  scholarship.  Each  of  the  two 
runners-up  will  get  a  $150  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  the  champion  boy  and  girl 
in  each  county  there  will  be  a  gold 
medal  of  honor.  All  of  the  awards, 
totaling  more  than  $6,000,  are  do¬ 


tries  from  each  State  to  respective 
State  leaders  of  animal  husbandry 
The  best  four  letters  from  each  State 
will  then  be  selected  and  forwarded 
to  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  in 
Brandon.  From  these  letters,  a  special 
commitee  of  judges  will  select  the 
final  two  winners. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications 
given  above,  contestants  may  use 
their  discretion  in  stating  , their  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  to  own  an  Ayrshire 
calf.  The  judges  will  select  the  win¬ 
ners  on  the  basis  of  the  best,  most 
sincere  and  most  clearly  stated  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  youngster  to  want  an 
Ayrshire  calf,  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  already  owns  any  Ayrshire  cattle. 
The  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be 
final.  Final  awards  will  be  made  at 
the  First  International  Dairy  Cattle 
Exposition  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
October  7,  1949.  The  Ayrshire 

Breeders’  Assn,  will  pay  traveling 
expenses  of  the  winners  if  they  wish 
to  receive  the  prize  calf  in  person. 
If  it  is  impossible  for  either  or  both 
of  the  winners  to  make  this  trip,  the 
calf  will  then  be  shipped  directly 
to  the  winners,  all  charges  prepaid. 


The  Onondaga  County  Holstein 
Club  is  planning  to  hold  a  Black- 
and-White  Show  on  Monday,  July 
18,  at  the  Roy  Munro  farm  near 
Elbridge.  All  4-H  Club  members 
owning  purebred  Holsteins  are  urged 
to  enter  their  animals  in  this  show. 


Photo  —  E.  C,  Grant,  New  York 
Boys  and  calves  are  two  of  the  best  products  on  any  farm.  The  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hill  are  shown  here  holding  two  nice  Holstein  calves  on 
their  father’s  100 -acre  dairy  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Left  to  right : 
Francis,  15,  Gerald,  13,  and  Arland,  11. 


nated  by  Edward  F.  Wilson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wilson  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  international  farm  youtfi  ex¬ 
change  project  has  recently  brought 
a  23-year  old  English  girl  to  New 
York  State  for  one  month.  She  is 
Elizabeth  Ann  Douglas  Wilkinson  of 
T  o  r  s  e  t,  Northumberland  County, 
England,  one  of  seven  young  women 
and  four  young  men  in  a  delegation 
from  the  British  Isles.  Miss  Wilkin¬ 
son  lives  on  a  760-acre  mixed  farm 
which  specializes  in  Black  Faced 
sheep,  Galloway  cattle,  and  pedi¬ 
greed  dairy  Shorthorns.  She  holds  an 
Oxford  School  certification,  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Bellingham  and 
District  Young  Farmers’  Club  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Clubs’  County  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  was  met  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sturgess  of  South  Kortright,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  who  took  her  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Rose 
of  South  Kortright.  They  are  the 
parents  of  Miss  Ruth  Rose  who  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  two  New 
York  State  young  people  to  spend 
this  Summer  on  farms  in  Norway. 
Miss  Wilkinson  will  later  go  to 
Nebraska  for  two  months  before  re¬ 
turning  to  England. 


A  Junior  Farmer  contest  is  open 
to  all  youngsters  under  18  years  of 
age  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Prizes  are  two  registered 
Ayrshire  calves,  one  to  be  awarded 
to  a  boy,  another  to  a  girl.  The  two 
pedigree  calves  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  for  the 
two  best  letters  on  the  following 
subject:  “Why  I  Want  An  Ayrshire 
Calf.”  Letters  must  be  more  than 
100  words  and  not  over  250  words. 
They  should  be  mailed  to:  Contest 
Committee,  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn., 
Brandon,  Vt.,  before  August  15,  1949. 
After  receipt  of  all  entries,  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders  Assn,  will  send  en¬ 


An  added  feature  will  be  a  4-H  Calf 
Selection,  whereby  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  may  obtain  purebred  calves  se¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  of  breeders. 
These  calves  will  be  from  two  weeks 
to  three  months  of  age  and  the  price 
will  range  from  $75  to  a  little  over 
$100.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
4-H  Club  members  to  get  reasonably 
priced  calves,  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  who  really  know  how  to  pick 
them. 

Forty-eight  food  demonstrations, 
18  clothing  demonstrations  and  one 
room  improvement  demonstration 
were  recently  given  by  4-H  Club 
members  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Fifteen  demonstrations  won  awards 
of  excellence  or  blue  ribbons.  At  a 
recent  Dairy  Foods,  Vegetable  and 
Poultry  District  Demonstration  Day 
in  New  Hartford,  Beverly  Spink, 
Western ville,  was  selected  to  demon¬ 
strate  beverages  with  Suzanna  Cox, 
Durham  ville,  alternate;  Gail  Fahey, 
Western  ville,  a  use  of  vegetables  with 
Janet  Maher,  Utica,  as  alternate;  and 
Nancy  Spink,  Western  ville,  use  of 
eggs,  with  Jean  Kazlauskas,  Durham- 
ville,  alternate. 


Elaine  Norcross,  17-year  old  farm 
girl  of  Southville,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  was  recently  announced  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Cotting  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship,  one  of  New  England’s  out¬ 
standing  awards  to  4-H  Club  girls. 
Miss  Norcross,  chosen  from  scholar¬ 
ship  candidates  in  each  of  the  New 
England  States,  will  receive  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  toward  her  freshman 
year  in  home  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts.  The  award, 
known  as  the  Ruth  S.  T.  Cotting 
Memorial  Scholarship,  is  provided 
annually  by  the  New  England  Farm 
and  Garden  Association.  Miss  Nor¬ 
cross,  senior  at  Peters  High  School 
in  Southborough,  won  the  1948 
State  4-H  Frozen  Foods  Contest.  She 
has  won  several  Worcester  County 
4-H  food  demonstration  contests  in 
her  six  years  of  club  work. 
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Good  Silage  Is  No  Accident 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


HE  first  requirement  for  good 
corn  silage  is  a  good  silo, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  complete¬ 
ly  airtight,  with  smooth  walls 
and  straight  throughout.  These 
may  sound  like  simple  and 
easily  fulfilled  requirements  but,  during  the 
rush  of  silo  filling  time,  needed  repairs  to  the 
silo  are  often  neglected,  or  else  just  let  go  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  As  a  result,  considerable  amounts 
of  silage  are  annually  lost  from  molds  and 
spoilage.  Inspection  of  the  silo  before  silo  fill¬ 
ing  time  is  therefore  of  prime  importance. 

When  to  Check  on  Silo  Defects 


The  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  time 
to  inspect  the  inside  of  the  silo  walls,  is  to 
observe  them  at  eye  level  during  the  process 
of  feeding  out  the  silage.  Any  needed  repairs 
can  then  be  easily  made  and  the  defects  cor¬ 
rected  before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
worse.  If  this  has  not  been  attended  to  and, 
later,  any  repairing  or  resurfacing  is  required, 
it  is  usually  best  to  hire  the  work  done  by 
men  who  are  familiar  with  it.  If  the  repairs 
are  extensive,  it  will  pay  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  someone  competent  to  do  the  job  well. 
Minor  repairs  on  the  inside  walls  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to  as  the  silo  is  being  filled,  in  case 
they  have  not  been  done  previously.  The  in¬ 
structions  and  advice  of  the  silo  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  be  followed  in  doing  either  repairs 
or  resurfacing  because  these  may  vary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  silo. 

Most  silos  sustain  their  first  defects  in  .the 
lower  half  where  the  greater  pressure  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  exerted.  It  is  therefore  advis¬ 
able  to  give  this  part  of  the  silo  an  extra  care¬ 
ful  going  over  and,  the  earlier  it  is  done 
before  silo  filling  time,  the  better.  The  life  of 
a  silo,  especially  of  a  stave  silo,  can  be 
materially  increased  if  earth,  litter,  spoiled 
silage  and  manure  are  kept  away  from  direct 
contact  with  its  outside  base  and  walls.  If  the 
location  where  the  silo  is  to  be  erected,  or 
may  be  standing,  is  excessively  wet  due  to  poor 
drainage,  then  the  installation  of  tile  to  carry 
off  the  water  is  advisable.  When  cracks  are 
caulked,  be  sure  to  use  a  compound  which  is 
lead-free.  A  final  dressing  with  either  linseed 
oil,  creosote  or  hot  tar  is  desirable. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  spoiled  silage 
will  occur  in  various  areas  throughout  the  en¬ 
siled  material.  While  this  may  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  silo,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  kill  out 
the  putrefactive  organisms 
which  may  have  contam¬ 
inated  the  inside  walls  of 
the  silo.  The  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  air 
and  dry  out  the  silo  when 
it  is  empty,  and  then  paint 
the  inside  walls  with  hot 
tar. 

Preventing  Moldy  Silage 

Among  the  principal 
contributing  causes  ‘of 
moldy  and  spoiled  silage 
are  ensiling  corn  when  it 
is  too  mature,  using  im¬ 
proper  distribution  and 
packing,  not  cutting  the 
corn  plant  into  short 
enough  lengths,  and 
cracks  and  holes  in  the 
silo  walls  which  permit 
the  entrance  of  air.  How¬ 
ever,  no  matter  what  the 
underlying  reason,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  actual  cause  of  moldy 
silage,  which  may  lead  to 
the  entrance  of  bacteria 
that  produce  decay  and 
spoilage,  is  the  continued 
presence  of  air  for  unduly 
prolonged  periods  of  time. 


sealed,  with  a  correct  moisture  content  of 
from  70  to  75  per  cent,  the  oxygen  in  the 
surrounding  air  will  no  longer  be  present,  ex¬ 
cept  for  minor  traces,  after  a  period  of  five 
hours  or  less. 

Mold  spores  exist  on  practically  all  corn 
plants  and,  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
oxygen,  they  soon  start  to  grow.  There  are 
numerous  kinds  of  molds  but  fortunately  only 
a  comparatively  few  of  them  are  poisonous  to 
livestock.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  though,  the 
farmer  has  no  practical  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  particular  mold  which  is  present 
in  the  silage  is  poisonous  or  not.  It  does  not 
pay  to  take  a  chance,  so  the  best  way  is  to 
throw  away  all  moldy  and  spoiled  silage.  And 
it  is  equally  important  to  remove  such  silage 
to  a  place  where  the  farm  animals  cannot  get 
at  it,  because  they  seem  possessed  to  eat  some 
of  it  even  when  they  are  well  fed.  An  instance 
comes  to  mind  where  the  best  doing  steer  in  a 
feedlot  was  able  to  reach  his  tongue  through 
the  fence  and  get  some  moldy  silage  that  had 
been  left  nearby  at  the  base  of  the  silo.  He 
was  almost  dead  before  quick  and  competent 
service  from  the  veterinarian  saved  him  al¬ 
though,  in  spite  of  all  medical  assistance  and 
good  care,  he  never  regained  his  health  and 
lost  money  for  his  owner  on  the  fattening 
operation. 

Assuming  that  the  walls  of  the  silo  are  air¬ 
tight,  the  best  way  then  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  molds  is  to  be  sure  that  the  en¬ 
siled  material  is  well  compacted.  If  the  corn 
is  too  mature  and  dry,  it  will  not  pack  properly 
and  molds  may  result.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
well  to  know  that  hybrid  corn  will  make 
better  silage  if  it  is  harvested  shortly  after 
some  of  the  kernels  first  reach  the  dent  stage, 
as  contrasted  with  waiting  until  most  of  the 
ears  are  well  dented,  which  has  been  the 
usual  practice  with  open  pollinated  field  corn. 
As  for  distribution  and  packing  in  the  silo,  a 
more  solid  pack  will  be  obtained  if  the  corn 
plant  is  cut  into  lengths  of  not  greater  than 
one-half  inch,  and  preferably  one-quarter 
inch  lengths.  Short  lengths  result  in  smaller 
air  spaces  between  the  pieces,  with  quicker 
utilization  of  the  available  oxygen. 


A  well  built  silo  that  is  kept  tight  and  in  repair 
will  insure  top  quality  silage,  provided  the  corn 
is  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  at  the  proper  stage  of 
development.  This  sturdy  stave  silo  is  on  the  400 
acre  dairy  farm  of  Halloway  Bros.,  Frank  and 
Raymond,  near  Avon  in  Hartford  County,  Conn., 
where  from  90  to  100  head  of  Guernsey  cows  are 
kept  in  the  milking  string. 

concavity.  At  all  times,  it  is  highly  important 
to  avoid  letting  either  leaves  or  stalks  or  corn 
accumulate  separately  to  any  great  extent, 
especially  leaves  on  the  outer  edge,  as  they  are 
too  light  to  settle  well.  When  the  silo  is  almost 
filled,  the  distributor  should  be  kept  in  the 
center,  so  that  the  material  will  pile  up  in  a 
cone  shape,  again  making  sure  that  the  leaves, 
stalks  and  cut  ears  are  evenly  distributed. 
Some  farmers  follow  the  practice  of  having 
no  one  inside  the  silo,  and  setting  the  dis¬ 
tributor  so  that  the  material  forms  a  continu¬ 
ous  cone  in  the  center,  but  this  practice  is  not 
as  desirable  as  the  one  just  discussed.  It  also 
necessitates  leveling  off  the  accumulated  ma¬ 
terial,  once  or  twice  daily. 

No  matter  which  system  is  followed,  it  is 
highly  important  to  observe  caution  when 
entering  a  partly  filled  silo,  even  after  a  com- 


Our  contacts  with  farmers  show  that  many  paratively  short  interval,  because  of  the  possi- 
of  them  favor  having  only  one  man  in  the  ble  danger  from  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 
silo  to  handle  the  distributor,  as  compared  gas  which  may  have  fatal  results.  A  test  can 
with  having  one  or  two  men  or  boys  in  ad-  be  made  by  using  a  lighted  candle:  if  the 
dition  to  tramp  down  the  material.  With  one  flame  goes  out,  it  is  unsafe  for  a  person  to 
man  in  the  silo  they  have  found  that  the  best  enter.  This  condition  can  be  easily  corrected 
practice  is  to  keep  a  high  surface  on  the  out-  by  opening  a  surface  door  and  fanning  the  air 
side  rim  next  to  the  walls,  making  a  slight  around  with  a  gunny  sack  or  blanket  or  the 

blower  can  be  started  for 
a  few  minutes  to  clear 
the  air. 

There  are  various  ways 
of  sealing  off  the  silo  after 
filling  operations  are  com¬ 
pleted.  The  use  of  straw, 
sawdust,  shavings,  coarse 
hay,  weeds  and  all  such 
material  are  about  equally 
satisfactory,  with  none  of 
them  being  perfect,  as 
there  will  usually  be  some 
loss  of  the  top  layer  when 
the  silo  is  opened  for 
feeding.  Some  farmers  re¬ 
port  good  results  from 
using  a  layer  of  roofing 
paper  over  the  waste  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  top.  The  top 
layer  of  silage  should  be 
thoroughly  wet  down  and 
tramped  well  and,  if 
roofing  paper  is  used,  the 
waste  material  is  then  put 
on  top  of  it  to  a  depth  of 
some  six  or  eight  inches. 

Amounts  of  Silage  for 
Livestock 

Standard  recommen¬ 
dations  are  that  not  less 
than  two  inches  of  silage 


Whpr.  cilacm  ha*  heen  The  entire  corn  plant  has  been  # eld  cut  into  desirable  short  lengths  by  the  forage  harvester,  !.ndn  lW0  o  mws 

wnen  snage  uas  ueen  and  iS  nQW  ready  f0  go  t0  the  silo  Corn  silage  the  mosf  economicai  source  0f  totai  digesti-  be  removed  from  the  siio 


properly  compacted  and 


ble  nutrients  grown  on  the  farm. 


(Cont’d  on  Page  469) 
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Farm  Ponds  Serve  Many  Needs 

Ernest  C.  Grant 

PONDS  are  appearing  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  on  the  farms  of  the  Northeast. 
The  reasons  for  it  vary  with  different  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps  it  is  the  ease  with  which 
ponds  can  be  built  with  modern  machinery, 
perhaps  it  is  the  farmer’s  desire  to  have  fish¬ 
ing  close  by,  or  his  sons’  yearning  for  an  “old 
swimmin’  hole”,  or  a  place  to  skate  in  Winter. 
It  may  be  that  the  farmer  breathes  easier 
when  he  knows  that  he  has  a  good  supply  of 
water  handy  in  case  of  fire,  or  maybe  he  wants 
it  just  to  water  his  stock.  Whatever  the  reason, 
many  ponds  are  being  constructed  and  farm¬ 
ers  like  them. 

Locating  a  place  for  a  pond  is  not  difficult 
on  the  rolling  lands  of  most  farms  in  the 
Northeast.  Some  ponds  are  supplied  with 
water  from  springs;  some  receive  the  water 
diverted  from  a  creek;  but  many  ponds,  al¬ 
though  built  in  low  swampy  places 
in  natural  waterways,  depend  on 
a  three  to  30-acre  watershed  for 
their  water;  the  pond  retains  the 
runoff.  Ponds  which  are  built  to 
include  or  are  located  just  below 
spring  heads  are  usually  assured 
of  a  regular  and  adequate  water 
supply..  It  is  therefore  advisable 
always  to  consider  all  possible 
spring  locations  when  building 
a  pond.  Streams  can  sometimes  be 
used  to  advantage;  however,  they 
are  frequently  too  abundant  in 
their  volume  in  the  Spring  or  the 
stream  may  dry  up  during  the 
Summer.  For  fire  protection  the 
pond  should  not  be  too  far  distant 
from  the  farmstead.  The  New  York 
State  Grange  also  recommends  a 
good  road  to  the  pond  so  that  the 
pumper  can  get  to  the  water 
supply.  If  the  pond  is  stocked, 
nearness  to  the  farm  home  protects  the  fish¬ 
ing  from  trespassers. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  farm  ponds  varies  with 
size,  with  location,  and  with  the  type  of  soil. 
A  small  pond  may  cost  as  little  as  $200.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  soil  conservation  district  or  of 
the  county  agent’s  office  can  help  in  locating 
the  site.  They  will  also  help  plan  the  pond  and 
lay  it  out  with  a  surveyor’s  instrument,  rod 
and  tape.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
easier  to  keep  water  in  a  pond  in  clay  soil  that 
it  would  be  in  lighter  soils.  Where  soils  are 
gravelly,  clay  can  be  used  as  a  sealer. 


they  didn’t  want  that  experience  repeated. 
The  Dalrymple  pond  is  60  x  90  feet  and 
six  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  place. 
The  area  is  roughly  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
and  it  holds  approximately  300,000  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  located  about  400  to  500  feet 
from  the  farm  buildings  at  the  foot  of  a  three- 
acre  grass-covered  watershed.  It  was  built 
with  a  bulldozer.  The  top  soil  down  to  the 
clay  was  pushed  aside,  and  the  dike  was  made 
of  the  clay  taken  from  the  bottom.  This  was 
packed  down  by  driving  over  it,  and  it  was 
then  covered  with  the  topsoil.  The  work,  done 
by  the  hour,  required  about  20  hours.  A  con¬ 
crete  gate  and  spillway  provides  for  letting 
excess  water  run  off  in  case  of  prolonged  rainy 
spells. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  has  fertilized  his  pond  and 
stocked  it  with  blue  gills  and  bass.  The  theory 
is  that  fertilizing  causes  tiny  plants  to  grow. 
These  are  eaten  by  the  blue  gills  which,  in 


Burning  Memories 

13  ECENTLY  I  bought  two  cords  of  hard- 
woods,  assorted,  four  foot  length,  at  $10 
per  cord  —  a  “bargain  buy”  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  lying  in  the  open  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rains  and  snows  of  two  years. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  at  hand,  I  made  a 
study  of  the  relative  staying  qualities  of  these 
various  fuel  woods.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  those  varieties,  which  we  consider  best 
as  fuel,  had  deteriorated  faster  than  the  in¬ 
ferior  kinds. 

My  father,  an  Adirondack  timber  man,  used 

to  say  that  the  two  best  firewoods  were  rock 

maple  and  yellow  birch.  Singling  these  out 

from  among  my  four-foot  bargains,  I  found 

them  much  the  worse  for  wear.  Father  had 

also  said:  “If  you  must  burn  green  wood, 

paper  birch  [we  call  it  “white”  around  here] 

is  the  best.  But  it  won’t  cure  outdoors.”  My 

white  birch  bore  him  out.  Under  its  leak-proof 

covers,  it  was  too  dozey  to  be 

used  for  anything  but  kindling. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  ash, 

a  respected  fuel,  had  suffered  not 

at  all,  and  the  black  birch  very 

little.  The  soft  maple,  a  most 

lightly  esteemed  fuel  wood  was  in 

perfect  condition. 

Up  in  the  hollow  where  I  was 

born  and  reared  quite  a  few  years 

ago,  wood  was  the  only  fuel.  The 

distinguishing  mark  between  a 

progressive  and  a  non-progressive 

man  was  whether  his  woodshed 

was  filled  with  piles  of  seasoned 

wood,  or  whether  he  had  an 

empty  woodshed,  and  kept  just  one 

tree  ahead,  taking  it  out  of  the 

r  ~  t  .  woods  with  the  help  of  a  horse 

For  the  purpose  of  fire  protection  the  pond  should  not  be  too  far  distant  arir|  ulir.r,irio.  __ 

from  the  farmstead.  This  attractive  pond  was  recently  constructed  and  .  n  .rninf  11  so  Sreen  that 

stocked  with  fish  on  the  100  acre  farm  of  Alfred  Dalrymple  in  Chemung  moisture  .  sizzled  out  of  every 
,  County,  New  York.  chunk  as  it  burned.  I  am  proud  to 

say  that  my  father  was  of  the 
turn,  are  eaten  by  the  bass.  He  expects  soon  former  classification.  One  of  my  earliest  jobs 
to  be  fishing.  The  pond  is  available  for  water-  was  piling  wood  out  in  our  woodshed,  plac¬ 
ing  stock.  * 


Charles  Ettenberger,  another  Chemung 
County  farmer,  who  owns  some  200  acres,  has 
a  pond  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Dalrymple’s.  It  is  located  in  an  upland  pasture 
and  above  the  farm  buildings.  This  pond 
serves  several  purposes.  It  can  supply  water 
for  the  dairy  herd  during  the  Summer;  and  it 
is  favorably  located  for  use  in  controlling  fire 
as  the  altitude  would  give  head  enough  so  that 
water  could  be  thrown  over  the  highest  build- 


a  trough  for  watering  cattle.  When  the  dam  is 
completed,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  top 
s°il  that  was  shoved  aside,  then  fitted  and 
seeded.  A  good  sod  prevents  erosion.  Steep 
banks  to  deep  water  on  the  inside  of  the  dam 
Wlll  help  solve  the  weed  problem.  Properly 
constructed,  a  pond  needs  little  attention  and 
should  last  for  many  years. 

Alfred  Dalrymple,  of  Chemung  County, 
N-  Y.,  built  a  pond  on  his  100-acre  farm  in 
1J48.  It  was  built  primarily  for  fire 
Protection.  The  barn  on  the  Dalrymple 
arm  burned  some  10  years  ago,  and 


mg  the  stovewood  lengths,  one  atop  the  other, 
with  all  the  precision  possible,  until  I  could 
reach  no  higher;  then  starting  another  pile  to 
stand  on,  bringing  the  two  up  alternately  until 
the  situation  called  for  a  third.  Often  at  night 
I  was  awakened  by  a  rumbling  and  tumbling 
from  the  direction  of  the  woodshed.  Then  I 
would  know  that,  come  morning,  I’d  have  my 
piling  job  to  do  all  over  again.  I  always  found 
it  difficult  to  erect  a  woodpile  of  any  height 
and  length  that  didn’t  buckle  in  the  middle. 

It  seems  that  there  are  numerous  people 
who  scan  our  periodicals  for  some  error  to 
write  in  about.  I  remember  reading  the  printed 
letter  of  one  such  who  informed  the  editor 
that,  contrary  to  an  article  that 
had  somehow  slipped  into  his 
columns,  apple  tree  wood  does  not 
crackle.  I  experimented  with  some 
dry  apple  wood:  It  crackled!  No, 
I  didn’t  write  in.  I  was  merely 
seeking  to  enlighten  myself.  I  have 
often  heard  this  kind  of  fuel  dis¬ 
paraged,  but  I  consider  it  well 
worth  salvaging. 

The  white  pine  is  one  of 
America’s  glories.  It  has  survived 
the  onslaughts  of  forest  fires, 
blister  rust  and  the  depredations 
of  unnumbered  Paul  Bunyans.  In 
fact,  as  these  last  tramped  across 
the  land  with  blue  ox  and  broad- 
ax,  white  pine  seedlings  sprang  up 
green  and  thick  as  grass  in  their 

,,  .  .  ,,,  x  scarcely  dried  footprints.  They  are 

A  farm  pond  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  one  of  its  most  important  uses  is  to  P11t 

furnish  water  for  the  livestock.  These  Holstein  calves  have  enjoyed  a  drink  ■  ,  ^  e  nu  area 

at  a  well  built  pond  on  the  300  acre  farm  of  Clarence  Ostrander  in  Schoharie  sPrm&  UP  by  *he  thousand.  Last 

County,  New  York.  December  I  was  climbing  a  pine 

covered  slope  through  a  scant  inch 
for  fields  nearby;  pipes  could  convey  it  to  of  snow  that  had  fallen  the  night  before.  This 
other  fields  farther  away.  Mr.  Ettenberger  has 


Today,  most  ponds  are  built  with  a  bull-  ing  in  the  farmstead.  It  is  also  ideally  placed 
dozer  and  usually  the  material  for  the  dam  so  that  the  water  could  be  used  for  irrigation, 
comes  from  the  area  where  the  pond  is  to  be.  The  water  would  have  to  be  pumped  over  the 
First,  all  trees,  brush  and  stumps  should  be  dam  or  through  it;  gravity  would  do  the  rest 
removed.  The  top  soil  is  pushed 
aside  to  be  used  later.  A  trench, 
three  feet  deep,  is  cut  along  the 
center  line  of  the  dam;  this  is  filled 
with  clay.  If  a  drain  pipe  is  to  be 
used,  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
core.  More  clay  is  used  to  form  the 
core  of  the  dam.  All  soil  should  be 
applied  in  six-inch  layers  and  be 
well  packed  as  each  layer  is  added. 

This  can  be  done  with  a  heavy 
roller  or  by  driving  over  it  with 
a  tractor.  The  dam  should  be  at 
least  10  feet  wide  at  the  top  and 
the  core  at  least  10  inches. 

Every  pond  should  have  a  spill¬ 
way  to  take  care  of  the  excess 
water  in  time  of  heavy  rains. 

This  should  be  built  on  undis¬ 
turbed  ground  and  located  so  that 
the  water  from  it  does  not  under¬ 
line  the  dike.  Some  ponds  have  a 
trickle  tube  laid  through  the  dam, 
and  water  can  be  piped  from  it  to 


' 


•.  ... .  _  .  .svvXv. : : 


likewise  stocked  his  pond,  using  blue  gills 
and  bass. 

According  to  the  records,  less  than  100 
ponds  were  built  in  New  York  State  during 
1945.  But  with  an  increasing  number  built 
each  year  since  the  close  of  the  war,  1948’s 
record  stands  at  more  than  500  ponds  for  that 
year  alone.  Requests  for  help  in  planning  and 
laying  out  hundreds  more  are  now  coming 
regularly  into  county  agent  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district  offices. 


Spring’s  pine  seedlings  were  everywhere.  The 
thin  white  blanket  of  snow  brought  into  fine 
relief  the  dainty  dark  green  needle-whorls, 
like  so  much  delicate  embroidery.  It  took  the 
green-and-white  contrast  to  impress  me  with 
the  virility  of  white  pine  propagation.  White 
pine  is  not  valued  as  fuel,  but  I  enjoy  its 
cheery  snap  and  crackle  and  the  quick  wave 
of  heat  one  gets  from  those  pines  which  have 
died,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  and  dried  on 
the  stump  until  their  bark  curls.  Providing  the 
reason  was  blister  (Continued  on  Page  467) 
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VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


Post  Paid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  (May  30) . $.40  $1.00  $3.00  $4.25 

Cabbage  . 40  .95  2.75  3.50 

Cauliflower  . 45  1.25  3.50  5.75 

Pepper  . 45  1.25  4.00  7.50 

Egg  Plant  (May  30)  . 45  1.35  4.00  7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 45  1.25  3.50  6.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussels  Sprouts..  .35  1.00  3.00  4.25 

Celery  . 45  1.10  3.50  4.65 

Catalogue  on  Bequest 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


July  16,  1949 

Democrats  want  a  separate  meeting 
in  their  State  to  build  up  farm  and 
and  labor  support  for  the  campaign 
to  unseat  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  (R 
Ohio),  considered  to  be  the  number 
one  thorn-in-the-side  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Republicans  are  worried.  They 
plan  a  strong  counterattack  in  the 
form  of  a  giant  farm  policy  rally  0f 
their  own.  Still  not  officially  an¬ 
nounced,  the  huge  rally  is  slated  for 
the  Midwest  sometime  during  the 
Fall.  Lack  of  official  confirmation  is 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  G.  O.  P 
has  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  farm 
policy  that  most  members  can  back. 
Sentiment  within  Republican  ranks 
is  badly  split.  Some  favor  the 
Brannan  Plan,  while  others  want  the 
Aiken  flexible  supports  to  become  law 
on  schedule.. There  is  backing  for  100 
per  cent  of  present  parity  and  for  90 
per  cent. 

Although  Aiken’s  Title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  was  entirely 
bi-partisan,  the  Democrats  have 
repudiated  it.  So  the  Republicans 
might  adopt  the  Aiken  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  ag  their  own.  In  this  case,  they 
would  have  the  backing  of  almost 
all  farm  organizations.  These  farm 
groups  want  to  stay  out  of  politics 
but,  even  with  no  intervention,  their 
backing  for  flexible  supports  could 
ally  them  with  the  G.  O.  P.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  are  not  likely  to  forget  this 
point. 

When  the  Republicans  do  get  some 
sort  of  agreement  on  a  farm  policy, 
they  will  abandon  the  defensive  in 
the  farm  areas  and  go  out  after 
Democratic  scalps. 

*  4c  *  *  4c 

The  wheat  picture,  as  seen  from 
Washington,  is  confusing.  Some  parts 
of  the  country  report  too  little  rain; 
some  report  too  much.  There  are 
plenty  of  bad  reports  around  the 
nation,  but  some  good  ones.  Rust 
damage  is  not  as  bad  as  expected. 
Consensus  is  that  enough  damage 
has  been  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
causes  to  drop  the  winter  wheat  crop 
below  the  expected  billion  bushels 
and  cause  the  spring  wheat  crop  to 
fall  off  in  about  the  same  ratio. 
Where  the  crop  was  expected  to  top 
1.3  billion  bushels,  expectations  now 
are  for  about  1.2  billion  bushels. 

Meanwhile,  corn  has  been  making 
excellent  progress  and  is  in  better 
shape  than  it  was  last  year.  If  con¬ 
ditions  continue  as  favorable,  there 
will  be  a  new  record  corn  crop.  But 
farmers  are  apprehensive.  There  are 
many  signs  of  a  widespread  corn 
borer  infestation.  Per  acre  yields 
could  drop  badly  if  the  threat 
materializes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Farm  population  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  slowly  but  remains  far  below 
the  number  enumerated  during  the 
last  census  in  1940.  Estimated  num¬ 
ber  on  farms  in  January  of  this  year 
is  27,776,000.  This  compares  with  the 
estimated  25,000,000  on  farms  in 
January,  1945,  when  farm  population 
reached  its  wartime  low  point.  Farm 
population  on  April  1,  1940,  by  actual 
census  count  totalled  30,546,911. 

Harry  Lando 
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jFALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


As  Congress  returned  after  the 
July  4  recess,  price  support  law  in¬ 
gredients  were  boiling  hotter  than 
ever  in  the  Congressional  pot,  with 
some  indications  of  shape  and  size 
appearing  within  the  confused  mix¬ 
ture.  It  appeared  to  be  sure  that  the 
House  would  pass  the  Pace  bill,  em¬ 
bodying  much  of  the  Brannan  Plan. 
The  Senate  is  still  moving  in  three 
directions  at  once.  After  months  of 
ignoring  the  Brannan  Plan,  hearings 
were  finally  started  on  July  7. 
Meanwhile,  Republicans  were  either 
standing  pat  on  the  Aiken  flexible 
supports  or  moving  towards  a  year’s 
continuation  of  present  90  per  cent 
of  parity  levels. 

Most  significant,  however,  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  with  Secretary  Charles  F. 
Brannan  and  all  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  Following  this  closed-door 
meeting,  Senator  Scott  Lucas  (D., 
Ill.),  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  battle  appeared  to  lie  between  90 
per  cent  and  an  amended  Aiken  Act. 
Lucas,  a  strong  backer  of  the  Aiken 
supports  last  session,  favors  keeping 
the  Aiken  supports,  but  raising  the 
floor  from  60  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity.  He  would  provide  90  per 
cent  in  all  cases  where  controls  were 
in  effect,  and  he  would  provide  for  a 
trial  run  on  Brannan’s  production 
payments  idea  on  hogs. 

In  view  of  the  Lucas  statement, 
immediately  following  the  important 
policy  meeting,  much  may  depend  on 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
author  of  the  controversial  flexible 
supports.  If  Aiken  accepts  Demo¬ 
cratic  revisfons,  the  Lucas  statement 
may  very  nearly  be  prophetic  of  the 
bill  which  will  finally  be  passed.  If 
Aiken  resists  suggested  changes,  the 
balance  of  power  might  be  thrown 
to  a  continuation  of  90  per  cent 
supports.  In  any  case,  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Senate  will  give  any 
consideration  to  the  Pace  bill, 
though  the  Pace  bill  will  probably 
pass  the  House. 

Chances  for  the  Aiken  supports  to 
become  law  on  January  1  have  there¬ 
fore  improved;  either  through  ina¬ 
bility  ot  House  and  Senate  to  agree 
on  a  measure  both  can  pass,  or 
through  inability  of  the  Senators  to 
agree  among  themselves;  or  the 
Lucas  changes  might  be  accepted  by 
both  Houses.  Looming  large  in  the 
question  is  the  time  of  adjournment. 
Some  leaders  predict  no  adjournment 
until  Labor  Day.  Others  believe 
Congress  will  go  home  on  schedule 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Both  parties  share  the  belief  that 
the  Democratic  Des  Moines  farm 
policy  conference  was  a  major 
political  success.  The  Democrats  are 
now 'considering  other  such  meetings 
for  the  West  Coast,  New  England, 
and  the  Southern  States.  Ohio 


FILMS  DEVELOPED 

6  or  8  exposure  rolls,  35c;  12  exposures  45c:  16  ex¬ 
posures  55c.  Reprints  4c.  5x7  enlargements  30c.  Our 
“Duraflex”  prints  neither  fade  or  crack.  Prompt  service. 
LAURENT,  Box  II6-R,  Eastwood,  Syracuse  6,  N.  Y. 


V  It  1  O  Beautiful  assortment  —  tall  and  dwarf 
K  IS  purple,  white,  blue,  cream,  orchid,  yellow 
4  44  *  $1.50  dozen  postpaid.  BECKY’S  BULBS, 

PINE  STREET,  DIGHTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


fro* 


Photo:  Mable  W.  Vaitses,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Three  Young  Flower  Gatherers  from  the  Bay  State 
From  left  to  right :  Linda  Purrington  ( whose  picture  also  appears  on  the 
cover  page  of  this  issue);  Stephen  Vaitses,  and  his  sister  Gail,  a 
Mattapoisett  on  Buzzards  Bay  in  Massachusetts. 


Dependable,  fast-working  John  Deere  Manure  Han¬ 
dling  Equipment  cuts  loading  and  spreading  costs — 
makes  every  load  of  manure  pay  you  more  dollars. 


In  dry,  or  in  wet,  slippery  fields,  the  sure-footed  John  Deere 
Model  “H”  Tractor  Spreader  does  a  uniform,  even  job  of 
spreading  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  manure. 

Ruggedly  built  to  stand  up  under  heavy,  mechanical  loading, 
the  all-steel  Model  “H”  gives  years  of  low-cost  service.  Heavy- 
duty  beaters  run  on  draft-  and  wear-reducing  roller  bearings. 
Feed  ratchet  is  enclosed  and  runs  in  oil. 

Direct  hitch  to  tractor  drawbar  .  .  .  simple,  positive  beater 
drive  .  . .  roller-bearing,  rubber-tired  wheels  .  .  .  and  low,  easy- 
loading  box  are  other  John  Deere  advantages  you  want  in  your 
new  tractor  spreader. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  Information  on  the 
time-  and  work-saving  John  Deere  Manure  Handling  Kquipment 
line.  Write  today  for  free  folders. 


Whether  working  in  open  lots  or  in  sheds,  the  John  Deere 
No.  2  5  Manure  Loader  with  improved  continuous  power  insures 
faster  loading  with  less  work  for  the  operator.  Continuous  power 
means  less  shifting  of  gears — a  full  bucket  every  time. 

Simple,  quick-acting  controls  .  .  .  big-bite,  easy  penetrating 
bucket  .  .  .  parallel  arm  construction,  which  permits  digging 
into  the  pile  at  any  height,  a  shorter  drop  of  the  manure  into 
the  spreader,  and  less  scattering  of  manure  from  pile  to  spreader 
.  .  .  power  bucket  shaker  for  complete  emptying  of  bucket  .  .  . 
and  proper  weight  distribution  of  loader  on  tractor  for  good 
traction,  are  extra  value  features  of  the  No.  2  5  Loader. 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Weeds  and  Grass  in  Asparagus 

My  asparagus  bed  is  getting  full  of 
weeds  and  grass;  would  like  your 
suggestions  for  their  control.  t.  h.  l. 

Grass  and  other  weeds  in  aspara¬ 
gus  in  the  home  garden  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  most  easily  by  mulching  with 
leaves,  hay  or  any  strawy  material 
applied  three  or  four  inches  deep.  A 
mulch  of  this  kind  no.t  only  controls 
weeds,  but  it  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  asparagus.  It  can  be  kept  on  the 
ground  at  all  times,  raking  it  off  from 
the  rows  and  around  the  plants  if 
in  a  bed  early  in  the  Spring,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  soil  to  warm  up  and  start 
growth  early.  As  soon  as  the  weeds 
begin  to  appear  the  mulch  can  be 
replaced.  In  commercial  plantings 
cyanamid  is  used  to  control  weeds  in 
the  row  where  it  is  impossible  to 
cultivate.  Cyanamid  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  30  feet  of  row, 
in  a  band  about  18  inches  wide  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  plants.  A  new  ma¬ 
terial  is  now  on  the  market  called 
Cyanate  which  has  been  most  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  weed  killer.  Both  of  these 
materials  are  fertilizers  and  eventu¬ 
ally  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
asparagus.  Directions  on  their  con¬ 
tainers  should  be  carefully  followed 
when  they  are  used. 


If  Rhubarb  is  Cut  Too  Severely 

Our  rhubarb  ha£  become  stunted, 
although  it  is  well  cultivated  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  chicken  manure  has 
been  used  on  it.  What  causes  this 
condition?  Is  there  a  limit  to  which 
rhubarb  can  be  cut?  We  have  cut 
ours  back  rather  heavily.  J.  H.  n. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

You  have  probably  cut  your  rhu¬ 
barb  too  severely  so  that  the  plants 
are  injured.  The  plants  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  sufficient  growth  to 
store  up  reserve  food  in  the  roots  in 
order  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  in 
the  early  Spring.  A  desirable  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  to  cut  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  stalks  at  any  one  time.  The 
cutting  season  should  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  much  beyond  a  month  from  the 
time  the  stalks  are  ready  to  use  in 
the  early  Spring.  The  first  growth 
has  the  best  flavor,  and  the  quality 
declines  rapidly  as  the  stalks  are  cut. 

It  is  also  possible  that  you  may 
have  used  too  much  poultry  manure, 
although  rhubarb  is  a  large  feeder. 
Further,  poultry  manure  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  enough  potash  for  rhubarb  and 
in  addition  either  wood  ashes  or  a 
5-10-10  commercial  fertilizer  should 
be  applied,  not  more  than  50  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet. 


Tomato  Vines  Too  Tall  with 
Curling  Leaves 

My  tomato  vines  are  growing  too 
tall  and  spindly.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  trouble  and  what  to  do?  Also, 
they  have  curly  leaves,  although  they 
are  not  badly  wilted.  They  have  been 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  and  tied  to 
stakes.  I  have  used  a  considerable 
amount  of  organic  matter  around  the 
tomatoes.  c.  m. 

Your  tomato  plants  are  evidently 
receiving  too  much  organic  fertilize!'. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  cut  down  on 
the  amount.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  organic  matter  used  a  small 
amount  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer,  about 
one  teaspoonful  per  plant,  should  pro¬ 
mote  fi’uit  setting. 

Tomatoes  that  are  pruned  to  a 
single  stem,  and  tied  to  stakes  or 
trellis,  usually  show  considerable 
curling  of  the  leaves.  This  is  normal 
and  does  not  injure  the  crop. 


Sunflowers  and  Hollyhocks  for 
Organic  Matter 

Would  like  to  know  about  the  best 
methods  of  handling  sunflowers  and 
hollyhocks  in  oi'der  to  grow  them  for 
humus.  h,  l.  j. 

Sunflowers  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  their  seeds  are  almost 
mature.  Large  fields  can  be  chopped 
with  a  disk  harrow  and  then  seeded 
to  rye.  The  following  Spring  all  of 
this  material  can  be  turned  under  by 
plowing  in  preparation  for  planting. 
Small  lots  can  be  cut  with  a  corn 
knife  into  short  lengths  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  Winter. 

Hollyhocks  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  All  of  this  material  adds 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  as  well  as 
keeping  down  weed  growth. 


Trees  for  Cattail  Ground 

Some  of  my  land  will  grow  noth¬ 
ing  but  cattails.  Would  this  land  be 
suitable  for  growing  evergreens?  If 
not,  what  would  you  suggest  grow¬ 
ing?  How  could  these  cattails  be 
killed  out?  Would  appreciate  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter.  T.  G.  v. 

Land  that  is  so  wet  as  to  grow  cat¬ 
tails  would  not  be  suitable  for  any 
of  the  evergreens.  About  the  only 
trees  that  you  could  grow  in  such  a 
location  would  be  the  red  maple.  Cat¬ 
tails  could  be  killed  by  the  chemical 
weed  killers,  either  ammonium  sulfa- 
mate  or  2-4,  D.  However,  it  might  be 
better  to  cut  the  cattail  growth 
above  the  ground  and  use  this  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  mulch  immediately  around 
the  trees.  In  time  the  trees  will  shade 
the  ground  sufficiently  to  smother  the 
growth  underneath  it. 

This  would  be  better  practice  than 
to  try  to  eradicate  the  cattails 
which  probably  would  grow  again 
from  their  own  seed;  also  other 
plants  would  later  take  their  place. 


Bone  Meal  for  the  Soil 

Would  like  to  know  about  bone 
meal  for  my  garden  soil,  what  it 
carries,  and  how  to  use  it.  b.  h.  p. 

Bone  meal  is  good  to  use  on  soils 
as  it  is  a  good  carrier  of  phosphorus 
and  has  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen; 
it  also  supplies  the  minor  elements 
which  may  be  deficient  in  some  soils. 
However,  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  other  materials  carrying  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash.  Any  form  of  stable 
manure,  poultry  manure  or  wood 
ashes  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Any  of  the  mixed  garden  fertilizers 
can  be  used  with  bone  meal.  About 
50  pounds  per  1000  square  feet  would 
be  a  liberal  application  of  bone  meal. 


Cover  and  Green  Manure  Crop 

What  would  be  the  best  cover  crop, 
also  to  be  used  as  green  manure,  on 
my  garden  plot?  I  want  to  prevent 
soil  erosion  during  the  Winter,  and 
then  spade  or  plow  under  the  cover 
crop  in  the  Spring  for  green  manure, 
thus  adding  humus  and  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  g.  p. 

If  you  plan  to  use  your  land  next 
Spring,  the  best  cover  and  green 
manure  crop  would  be  winter  rye 
which  can  be  sown  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  August  until  frost. 


To  Kill  Tree  Sprouts 

Please  tell  me  an  effective  material 
for  killing  tree  sprouts,  and  how  to 
apply  it?  l.  e.  e. 

The  most  effective  material  for 
killing  sprouts  on  tree  stumps  is 
ammonium  sulphamate.  A  solution  of 
one  pound  in  one  gallon  of  water 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  leaves  dur¬ 
ing  hot  dry  weather  in  July  and 
August.  Some  trees  are  more  difficult 
to  kill  than  others,  so  you  may  have 
to  give  several  applications. 


Sticker  for  Spraying  Solutions 

Please  tell  me  a  good  sticker  to  use 
for  spraying  solutions,  to  keep  them 
from  washing  off  when  it  rains. 

York  County,  Me.  g.  a.  p. 

A  good  material  to  use  as  a  sticker 
for  spraying  solutions  is  one  pint  of 
oil  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Either 
fish,  linseed,  or  mineral  oil  can  be 
used. 


Photo  —  E.  Gilman,  Vt. 

“Cap’n”  Winslow  Harris,  retired 
fisherman  of  Eastport,  Washington 
County,  Me.,  likes  to  make  a  frequent 
check  on  how  his  Hubbard  squash 
are  growing.  He  has  a  10  acre  place 
on  which  he  raises  a  widewariety  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 


Cleanest  farm 
in  fhe  County 

"And  it’s  making  money  for  me,  too.  That’s  because  l*m 
using  all  of  it,  including  the  land  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  brush  and  brambles.” 

The  new  WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32  contains  the  pow¬ 
erful  2,4,5-T  as  well  as  2,4-D.  This  proved  formulation  kills 
Brambles  (Blackberry,  Raspberry,  etc.),  certain  species  of  Oaks; 
Sumac,  Osage  Orange,  Wild  Cherry,  Wild  Rose,  Gum,  Poison 
Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  Honeysuckle,  Buck-eye,  Willows,  Hawthorn; 
and  over  85  other  woody  plants. 

Clear  PASTURES  of  patches  of  brambles  and  brush,  as  well  as 
thistles  and  other  weeds,  and  get  a  permanent  stand  of  grass. 
Clear  FENCE  ROWS  and  roadsides  of  brush  that  robs  nearby 
crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to  harm¬ 
ful  insects.  You  can  spray  tree  stumps  to  stop  regrowth. 

A  Superior  Product  in  Many  Ways 

•  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  great¬ 
ly  reduces  annual  cost  of  con¬ 
trolling  woody  plants 

•  Kills  a  greater  range  of  plants 
than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T 
used  alone 

•  Easy  to  apply — use  knapsack 
sprayer  for  small  areas  and  any 
power  sprayer  for  large  plots 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  Weedone  2,4,5-T  (contains  3  lbs.  2,4,5-T  per  gallon). 

I!  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct.  Free  Brush  Killer  bulletin. 


•  Non-corrosive;  non-poisonous 
to  livestock  or  humans;  not  a 
fire  hazard 

•  Ready  for  mixing  with  oil  or 
water 

•  Does  not  kill  grass 

•  Concentrated  for  easy  handling 
and  storage 


WEEIONt 

BRUSH  KILLER  32 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ENTIRE  LINE 

WEEDONE  &  WEEDAR 

WEED  DESTROYERS 

BANFIELD -JENNINGS  C0RP. 

111-115  RAILROAD  AVE., 
ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


AP-PEACHi 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldar. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTORS 

WEEDONE 

E  B  E  L  I  N  G  S 

DEPENDABLE  FOR  81  YEARS 
219  SO.  WARREN  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Need  Money?  Get  it  Easy! 

Sell  friends  glamorous  plastic  Christmas  cards,  other 
novel  assortments.  Profits  to  100%.  Bonus.  50  and  25 
for  $  k00,  25  for  $1.95.  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
cards ;  free  sample  portfolios.  Feature  samples  on  approv¬ 
al.  Special  offers.  Write  PILGRIM  GREETINGS 
III  SUMMER.  DEPT.  AW-2,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AFRICAN 


VIOLETS 


50  Outstanding  Write  for  FBEB 

varieties  vjjggjs'  Catalog 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS,  Dept.  K,  Bethayres,  Pa. 
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Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that's  yours  with  a  handsome,  depend¬ 
able  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and,  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made!” 

WE’LL  HELP  plan  your  silo.  Write  us 
your  silo  needs.  We’ll  send  helpful 
information  and  details  on  how  much 


LOW  COST  BRIDGE 


for  Streams  and  Ditches 


Channel  your  stream  or  ditch  thru  Penco 
Corrugated  Metal  Pipe,  then  cover  with 
shallow  earth  fill.  Result — a  firm  bridge 
that  will  support  trucks,  tractors,  heaviest 
farm  equipment.  One  man  can  install  this 
inexpensive,  durable  bridge  in  less  than  a 
day.  Just  one  of  many  farm  uses  for 
Penco  Pipe,  the  same  surface  and  sub-soil 
drainage  pipe  used  on  State  and  county 
roads.  Use  at  entrance  roads  to  stop  mud. 
Prevent  field  erosion  by  diverting  streams 
and  springs.  Makes  ideal  well  liner,  low 
cost  cattle  pass,  etc.  Comes  in  8"  to  96” 
diameters — and  lengths  up  to  20'.  Light 
weight.  Easily  joined  with  Penco  couplers. 
Farmers  praise  economical  Penco  Drainage 
Pipe.  Made  by  80-year-old  firm.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog,  telling  us  your 
drainage  problems. 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION  OF  PENNA. 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Pa. 


e  Craine  silo  can  mean  to  you.  Easy 
terms  available. 

Craine,  Inc.,  729  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards, 

Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 

offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 

99  UNION  AVENUE,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  RENEWAL 

NOW 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . .  State . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


July  16,  1949 

Renewing  the  Old  Strawberry  Bed 


When  is  a  strawberry  bed  old? 
Most  of  us  will  concede  that  the  term 
applies  after  the  bed  has  passed  its 
first  harvest  season.  Many  large 
commercial  growers  tell  us  that  the 
old  bed  is  not  worth  cropping  again 
and  that  it  should  be  plowed  up 
while  there  is  still  time  for  a  late 
crop  of  cabbage  or  corn. 

The  home  gardener  will  more  often 
hold  over  a  promising  bed  for  at  least 
a  second  crop.  The  reasons  for  a 
difference  in  practice  are  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  large  grower  is  employing 
several  pickers.  Pickers  prefer  young 
beds  and,  when  one  is  competing 
with  his  neighbors  for  help,  con¬ 
ditions  had  better  be  good.  Then,  too, 
the  large  grower  usually  seeks  the 
big  city  markets  which  favor  large 
berries.  Since  the  fruit  tends  to  run 
smaller  after  the  first  season,  the 
berries  from  an  old  bed  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  on  the  large  market.  The 
home  gardener  or  small  grower  for 
local  markets  faces  a  different  situ¬ 
ation.  Probably  the  picking  will  be 
done  by  family  labor  or  regular  help. 
And  the  local  housewife  knows  that 
medium  sized  berries  are  as  good  as 
the  oversized  ones;  many  actually 
prefer  them.  In  fact,  canners  often 
refuse  to  accept  large  berries. 

How  may  the  small  grower  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  bed  will  produce 
well  another  season?  The  first  requi¬ 
site  is  a  fairly  good  stand  of  vigorous 
plants.  The  planting  must  be  fairly 
free  from  weeds,  especially  those 
perennials  which  are  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  With  us  this  means  quack 
grass  and  wild  white  clover.  In  the 
absence  of  these  pests  a  reasonable 
number  of  annual  weeds  can  be 
handled  quite  readily.  Having  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  bed  over,  one  must 
choose  between  the  two  courses.  He 
can  decide  to  keep  nearly  all  of  the 
old  plants,  in  which  case  there  will 
be  little  or  no  space  for  new  plants 
to  root  and  grow,  or  he  can  cut  the 
old  row  down  to  a  narrow  strip  and 
hope  that  new  runners  will  fill  in 
the  space  vacated.  We  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  We  have  tried  both 
methods.  One  season  we  had  a  half 
acre  bed  which  we  cut  down  to 
narrow  strips  after  harvest,  hoping 
that  new  runners  would  form.  But 
July  and  August  were  hot  and  dry. 
Not  many  new  plants  rooted  until 
September  and  October.  By  that  time 
it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  they 
did  not  mature  well  and  went  into 
Winter  small  and  weak.  The  crop 
was  a  disappointment  and  we  got 
little  return  for  our  labor. 

The  other  method,  which  we  shall 
use  in  the  future,  is  to  save  all  or 
most  of  the  old  plants  and  try  to 
grow  them  vigorously  after  harvest, 
not  expecting  or  wanting  many  new 
plants.  The  first  task  will  be  weeding 
and  thinning  if  the  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  set  too  closely.  The  ideal 
time  is  after  a  soaking  rain,  when 
weeds  and  plants  pull  easily  and 
when  a  minimum  of  damage  will  re¬ 


sult  to  the  plants  that  remain.  We 
use  a  pronged  weeder  to  assist  in 
pulling  shallow  rooted  plants  and  an 
asparagus  knife  to  cut  tap  roots.  If 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  we  use  a 
light,  sharp,  short  handled  mattock, 
a  relic  of  trench  warfare  in  World 
War  I.  As  nearly  as  possible  we  try 
to  have  a  uniform  stand  of  plants 
with  none  of  them  closer  than  four 
or  five  inches  to  its  nearest  neighbor 
Following  this  plan  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  nip  off  most  of  the  young 
runners  as  they  form." 

Our  next  objective  will  be  to  grow 
the  plants  as  large  and  strong  as 
possible.  We  must  remember  that 
the  strawberry  crop  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  made  or  lost  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall  prior  to  harvest.  If  we  approach 
Winter  with  a  good  stand  of  large 
vigorous  plants,  our  crop  is  practi¬ 
cally  assured,  assuming  reasonably 
favorable  weather  in  the  Spring.  If 
our  Summer  and  Fall  growth  is  weak 
and  poor,  our  crop  is  already  lost. 

Fertilization  is  to  be  considered. 
With  berries  this  is  apt  to  be  tricky! 
A  too  fertile  soil  sometimes  results 
in  heavy  foliage  and  a  poor  set  of 
fruit.  Lack  of  fertility  gives  scanty 
foliage  and  small  berries.  Probably 
immediately  after  harvest  is  the 
safest  and  best  time  to  apply  a  con¬ 
servative  amount  of  plant  food  to  an 
old  bed.  A  moderate  application  of 
manure,  thinly  and  evenly  spread, 
should  be  helpful  provided  that  it 
does  not  carry  many  weed  seeds.  It 
not  only  supplies  immediate  plant 
food  but  it  will  tend  to  hold 
moisture  during  the  Summer  and 
will,  in  part,  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
mulch  in  Winter  and  Spring.  In  the 
absence  of  manure,  good  results 
should  be  secured  from  the  use  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  organic 
nitrogen  applied  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  allow 
any  to  remain  on  the  leaves  over 
night  as  it  will  dissolve  in  the  first 
dew  and  injury  will  result. 

We  have  a  small  test  plot  which 
we  shall  hold  for  its  third  crop  next 
year.  It  is  practically  free  of  weeds 
and  the  labor  required  will  be  very 
small.  It  gave  a  good  crop  of  medium 
sized  berries  this  season  and 
promises  to  repeat.  Only  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way  we  intend  trying  to 
stimulate  this  old  bed  by  applying 
nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  at 
the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  gallon 
and  applying  at  the  rate  of  16  gallons 
to  the  square  rod.  We  do  not  claim 
that  there  is  any  magic  in  these  exact 
figures  but  they  are  convenient  units 
for  checking  our  rate  of  application. 
This  means  320  pounds  of  nitrate  to 
the  acre,  an  amount  we  would  be 
afraid  to  use  on  a  young  planting 
for  fear  of  over-stimulation. 

We  hope  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  home  gardener  can  produce  satis¬ 
factorily  for  home  use  by  making  a 
new  planting  no  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years.  F.  H.  Lacy 


Uncapper  for  Beekeepers 

An  improved  uncapper,  which 
operates  automatically  by  electricity, 
gives  beekeeping  its  first  impetus  in 
over  30  years  at  a  time  when  such 
help  is  critically  needed.  The  new 
machine  was  highly  praised  at  the 
National  Convention  of  Beekeepers  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  it  was  shown. 

Uncapping  honey  combs  has 
formerly  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
women,  or  anyone  frail,  because  the 
operation  entailed  using  a  knife  and 
considerable  effort  and  skill.  Heated 
knives  and  wires  supplanted  this 
crudest  of  methods  but  proved  both 
slow  and  costly.  Another  improve¬ 
ment  was  supplied  when  an  inventor 
in  New  York  State  speeded  up  things 
by  using  electricity.  It  was  one  of 
these  electrical  machines  which  was 
brought  to  Frank  Bogenschutz  of 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  which  led  to  this  latest 
and  most  satisfactory  model. 

This  model  does  nine  combs  a 
minute,  or  540  an  hour,  which  is 
several  times  more  than  the  best 
records  made  by  previous  machines. 
The  combs  ar^  placed  in  the  top  and 
conveyed  by  means  of  endless  chains 
down  through  the  cutters  on  to  a 
conveyor  which  takes  them  away  and 
stores  them  until  ready  for  the  ex¬ 
tractor.  Because  the  machine  is  auto¬ 
matic,  it  may  be  operated  with 
safety  even  by  children.  e.  m.  m. 


Japanese  Beetle  Control 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  fight 
J apanese  beetles  effectively? 

Middlesex  County,  Conn.  r.  j.  s. 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  insect  to  control,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  first  appears  in  a  new 
district.  The  most  effective  insesticide 
for  these  beetles  is  DDT.  If  the  leaves 
are  kept  covered  with  this  material, 
and  especially  the  new  leaves  as 
they  appear,  either  by  dusting  or 
spraying,  the  beetles  can  be  kept  off 
unless  they  appear  in  too  great  num¬ 
bers.  However,  DDT  is  a  dangerous 
poison  and  should  not  be  used  later 
than  a  month  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
It  is  also  apt  to  drift  on  to  other 
plants  in  the  garden  unless  caution 
is  observed,  and  may  cause  some  in¬ 
jury  and  considerable  danger  of  food 
poison  if  ^t  falls  on  leafy  vegetables 
such  as  spinach  and  lettuce.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  is 
not  quite  as  effective  against  Japan¬ 
ese  beetles,  but  is  much  safer  to  use. 

In  my  own  garden  I  find  it  more 
satisfactory  to  cover  the  grape  vines 
with  tobacco  cloth.  The  same  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  on  raspberries  but 
not  so  easily  on  account  of  the  thorns. 
The  plants  should  be  protected  from 
the  time  the  beetles  first  appear  until 
they  leave  in  September.  The  larvae 
feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  are 
very  destructive  to  lawns. 
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♦hat  clumsy  stove 
with  a  beautiful . . . 


A  living-room  furnace  with  removable 
doors  for  use  as  a  real  open  fireplace, 
too!  Comes  prefabricated,  mantel  to 
hearth,  in  many  designs.  Saves  space, 
fits  any  chimney,  burns  any  fuel.  In¬ 
stall  it  yourself  in  a  few  hours.  No 
damage  to  walls  or  floor,  no  extra 
masonry.  Heats  4  to  7  rooms  on  1  to 
2  floors.  Adds  beauty  and  value  to  your 
home.  Models  also  available  for  use  as 
fireplace  only.  Priced  as  low  as  $89.50. 

Write  today  for  details. 

ANDERSON  STOVE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  KA,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


Loads  75  bales  in  15  minutes  —  picks  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
■automatically.  Saves  your  back  —  saves 
your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons!  ^  ^ 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads, 
write  for  folder  ** 
and  dealer’s  name 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  662,  Morton,  III. 


MAKERS  OF  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


RAYFLEX 
WjE  ATHERWAX 

Makes  Waxing  Easy ! 

v\'  I  f  /  /  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
CLEANS  AS  IT 
^  WAXES,  SAVES 
—  HALF  THE  TIME 

Restores  original  brilliance.  Tough,  dura¬ 
ble.  lasts  months  longer.  No  streaks,  no 
spots.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  includ¬ 
ing  fleet  owners,  professional  waxers,  etc. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Large  can  $1.00 
postpaid. 

Ralhgeber  Laboralories^sewcKn.,,1'n,  IS* 


■SORE  MUSCLES- 


Sore  muscles  are  quickly  relieved  with 
EN-AR-CO.  Apply  without  rubbing. 
Used  for  more  than  60  years. 
EN-AR-CO  is  also  fine  for  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  druggists  60£. 
Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
Ask  for  EN-AR-CO- in  the  blue  carton. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  The  Truth 
About  the  Hair,  written  by  a  doctor. 

'  NATIONAL 

REMEDY  CO. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


EN-AR-CO 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
®re  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard- 
*ng  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER; 
ii  J*®1'  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
ana  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


How  Erosion  Losses  Were 
Checked 

William  Pugh,  farm  manager  of 
Elwyn  Training  School,  near  Media 
in  Delaware  County,  Penna.,  says  he 
learned  his  lesson  on  control  of  soil 
erosion  the  hard  way,  and  he  hasn’t 
forgotten  it.  Ten  years  ago  six  gutters 
had  been  washed  so  deep  by  soil 
erosion  in  some  of  the  Elwyn  fields 
a  horse  or  cow  could  walk  in  them 
unnoticed.  Now  all  of  these  have 
been  farmed  shut.  Only  the  deepest 
show  in  the  form  of  sod  waterways; 
others  have  vanished  without  trace. 

Alarmed  at  his  erosion  losses, 
Pugh  sought  the  advice  of  his  county 
agent,  Harry  Wilcox.  Wilcox  told  him 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
stop  farming  with  the  fence  row  and, 
instead,  to  start  using  the  contour 
row.  Wilcox  helped  Pugh  lay  out  one 
field  in  contour  strips.  These  proved 
out  so  well  that  later  in  the  same 
crop  year  the  rest  of  the  farm  was 
similarly  laid  out. 

The  crops  are  now  much  better. 
In  1948  Pugh  harvested  41  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  59  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  and  48  V2  bushels  of  rye, 
a  big  gain  over  former  yields.  In¬ 
creased  yields  are  attributed  to  im¬ 
proved  fertility,  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  contour  rows  hold  more  of  the 
rainfall  on  the  land  for  nourishing 
growing  crops. 

This  was  the  second  major  step  in 
a  soil  management  program  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Elwyn  farm.  Several 
years  before  the  fertility  was  declin¬ 
ing  from  steady  cropping.  Limited 
acreage  required  the  use  of  most  of 
the  farm  each  year  for  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  To  correct  this  condition, 
crop  rotation  was  prescribed.  In¬ 
stead  of  potatoes  or  vegetables  every 
year,  wheat,  rye,  or  winter  barley 
was  used  to  alternate  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  Grass  and  legume  seed- 
ings  in  with  the  winter  grains  pro¬ 
duced  a  green  manure  crop  for  plow¬ 
ing  down.  This  allayed  the  steady 
drain  in  fertility  and,  where  the  soil 


did  not  wash  away,  it  produced  better 
crops;  but,  as  long  as  entire  slopes 
were  put  to  the  plow,  washing  con¬ 
tinued.  Now,  with  the  use  of  con¬ 
tour  strips,  the  washing  has  been 
checked  and  William  Pugh  thinks 
that  fertility  is  slowly  building  up 
despite  the  short  rotation.  Today,  the 
yields  about  equal,  and  sometimes 
exceed,  those  of  former  years  when 
the  whole  farm  was  in  potatoes  and 
vegetables. 

The  contour  strips  at  the  Elwyn 
Farm  are  85  feet  —  narrow  enough 
to  prevent  erosion,  yet  wide  enough 
to  use  machines,  and  for  other 
practical  purposes.  Alternate  bands, 
either  in  winter  grains  or  young 
seedlings,  protect  the  cultivated 
strips  between.  By  holding  more  of 
the  rainfall  on  the  land,  the  con¬ 
tour  rows  reduce  the  surface  runoff. 
This  runoff  formerly  wore  deeper 
gutters  each  year  and,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  top  soil  loss,  created  a 
nuisance  for  the  Media  Borough 
water  works  which  were  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Silting  and  flood¬ 
ing  formerly  were  *  common  oc¬ 
currences  at  the  water  plant  as  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Elwyn  Farm  washed 
down  after  heavy  rains.  Since  the 
fields  have  been  contour  stripped, 
these  problems  have  disappeared. 
The  small  stream  through  the  farm, 
which  surface  runoff  often  changed 
into  a  raging  torrent,  now  seldom 
overflows  its  banks.  Meadows  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  at  one 
time  swamp,  are  now  improved 
pastures. 

The  Elwyn  erosion  program  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  inquiries 
from  farmers  and  land  owners  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  home  and  to  the 
county  agent.  Many  visitors  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Elwyn  Farm, 
and  on  one  occasion  recently  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture  chose  the  farm 
as  the  site  for  its  meeting  in  order 
to  view  at  close  range  effective 
erosion  control  practices  in  oper¬ 
ation.  N.  M.  E. 


A  six-row  sprayer  at  work  on  potatoes  on  Elwyn  Training  School  farm  at 
Media,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  machines  perform  satis¬ 
factorily  on  contour  operations.  These  strips,  laid  out  to  stop  soil  erosion , 

alternate  in  wheat  and  potatoes. 


Burning  Memories 

(Continued  from  Page  463) 
rust,  their  burning  is  especially  hot 
and  explosive.  However,  as  to  burn¬ 
ing  green  pine,  you  might  as  well  fill 
your  fireplace  with  wet  sponges. 

Here  around  the  shores  of  Lake 
George  we  have  a  dramatic  phe¬ 
nomenon,  those  huge  old  chestnut 
trees  of  yesteryear.  Not  a  nut  nor  a 
leaf  have  they  borne  for  years.  Now 
they  stand  “like  Druids  of  old,”  their 
bark  long  ago  fallen  in  slabs,  their 
great  steel- grey  arms  twisted  gauntly 
upward  against  the  gloom  of  the 
evergreen  thickets.  One  by  one  those 
mighty  dead  arms  fall  in  their  long, 
long  endurance  test  against  gravi¬ 
tation.  Feeling  somewhat  like  a  van¬ 
dal,  I  gather  an  occasional  arm,  saw 
and  split  it  for  firewood.  It  is  a  fine 
wood  to  split,  those  russet  close- 
grained  lengths  cleaving  straight  and 
true  at  a  slight  stroke  of  the  ax. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  L  one  of  our 
most  enduring  hardwoods,  it  burns 
quickly  and  snappily  as  the  dry  soft¬ 
woods  do. 

My  grandfather,  in  clearing  up  his 
fallows,  often  piled  up  the  rock 
maple  and  burned  it  in  huge  bon¬ 
fires  just  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  as 


was  customary  in  those  days.  His 
tools  were  a  crosscut  saw,  ax,  ox  and 
log  chain.  I’d  like  to  see  those  fal¬ 
lows  now.  They  lie  somewhere 
around  the  head  of  Schroon  Lake,  all 
signs  of  his  heartbreaking  efforts 
doubtless  long  since  buried  under  an 
ever  advancing  second  growth. 

I  prefer  as  fuel  that  wood  which 
has  dried  standing,  partly  because  I 
just  prefer  it,  partly  because  of  an 
unexplained  reluctance  of  mine  to 
take  the  life  of  any  tree.  We  all  have 
our  freak  notions  and  here  on  our 
ledgy,  thin-soiled  Adirondack  slopes 
this  whim  is  not  hard  to  gratify. 

Times  change.  Science  has  by¬ 
passed  wood  as  the  principal  fuel. 
Also,  we  are  awakening  to  the 
significance  of  forests  as  forests. 
However,  here  in  my  hollow,  I 
marvel  at  the  nonchalance  with 
which  we  let  second  growth  timber 
take  over  those  fields  once  cleared 
by  the  bone  and  sinew,  even  the  very 
life,  of  man.  Our  forests  are  like 
destiny.  Cut  them,  butcher  them,  burn 
them;  they  curve  back  way  ahead  of 
you.  And  they  will  be  marching 
across  your  fields,  towering  out  of 
your  cellar-holes,  when  you  lie  with 
your  fathers  in  the  earth.  «. 

B.  Sherman 


new  home?  Remodeling  plans  call 
for  a  new  water  softener  and  a  water 
heater?  Fairbanks-Morse  is  the  name 
to  remember  when  you  choose  your 
equipment ! 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Water  Softeners 


operate  automatically.  A  touch  of  a 
lever  starts  the  regenerating  cycle! 
Thus  you  are  assured  a  steady  flow 
of  softened  water  for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  all  cleaning  needs.  There’s 
a  size  to  fit  your  water  supply. 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric  Water  Heaters 


um^uvatuui  i>auA 


guards — are  guaranteed  for  ten  years ! 
Heating  units  project  directly  into 
tank,  speeding  recovery.  3-inch 
Fiberglas  insulation  holds  in  heat, 
cuts  power  costs. 

Available  in  tank  and 
table  top  models.  Wa¬ 
ter  heaters  using  all 
types  of  gas  also 
available.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  today! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  Sc  Co., 

600  So.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  □  water  softeners  □  electric 
water  heaters  □  gas  water  heaters. 

F 17-7 

Name . . . . 


Address . 
City . .  . . 


..RD. 

.State. 


X 

— 


"NO  SPIDER  WEBS  IN 
BARNS  I  SPRAY" 

Says  Carleton  E.  Cappy 
Auburn  3,  Aurelius ,  N.  Y. 


U IIARBOLA’S  three-in-one  application  saves 
Vboth  time  and  money,”  says  Sprayman 
Cappy,  “  since  return  trips  are  eliminated  the 
barn  is  tied  up  only  once.”  Since  Carbola 
does  three  jobs — whitens  the  barn,  kills 
disease  germs  like  mastitis.  Bang’s  Disease 
and  tuberculosis  on  contact  and  controls  the 
spider  webs  up  to  10  months — in  just  one 
low-cost  application,  these  savings  are  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  the  farmer.  Use  both  forms  of 
Carbola  in  the  dairy  stable  and  Carbola 
with  DDT  wherever  else  flies  may  breed. 
Write  to  Carbola,  Natural  Bridge  222,  N.  Y. 
for  the  name  of  your  Certified  Approved 
Carbola  Sprayman  or  dealer. 


Listen  To  Carbola  Farm  News  And  Markets 

WJZ— Phil  Alampi  6:00  A.  M.  Pri. 

WGY— Chanticleer  6:15  A.  M.  Wed.  Fri. 
WGR— Farmer’s  Mus.  Almanac  8:00  AM  Sun 
WHAM — Country  Fare  6:15  A.M.  Mon. -Sat. 

.  KDKA — Homer  Martz  6:44  A.  M.  Thurs. 
IWSYR— Deacon  Doubleday5:00  A.M.Mon.-Sat 
'WBZA — Roger  Harrison  6:15  Tues,  Thurs. 
WWNY— North  Country  RFD  12:45  PM  Wednesday 
All  Time  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time 
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KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME 

in  a  dependable  Unadilla' 

Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
can  you  have  the  sure- 
step,  sure  -  grip,  door- 
front  ladder.  Only  in 
this  famous  silo  can  you 
have  patented  lock-dowelling 
— which  knits  the  thorough¬ 
ly  seasoned,  full-thickness, 
Unadilla  staves  into  a  sturdy 
wind-proof  structure.  Don’t 
delay  —  Order  the  best  in 
silos  from  your  Unadilla 
dealer  now!  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


In  your 
home.  . 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and 

palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 


^Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


.SB? 


CESSPOOLS  & 
SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


Modern  ....  Revolutionary 

Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth, 
etc.  Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34 
hours.  No  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while 
chemical  is  working. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Large  15  Lb.  Can  Camp  Cleaner 
and  6  Lb.  Can  Camp  Conditioner 
$8.75  Value  .  ■  ■  Both  Only  $6.99 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  any  specific 
problem,  or  send  check  or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

15&0-62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


WANTED:  Envelopes  showing  Buildings  and  Scenes 
of  Pan  American  Exposition,  Buffalo;  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  St.  Louis;  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago; 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha.Most  stamps  on 
envelopes  before  1900  have  value.  Write — 
WILLIAM  S.  ORB,  R.F.D.  2,  BlATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


tfince  UenAy,  put  in  that 


ROBINSON  VITRIFIED  CLAY 
MOW  HAY-CURING  SYSTEM 

Pie,  ipiencLi  all  Piii  esxtAn  time 
itudyiny,  the  olheA  money,- 
bcuUng,,  comfo^-yiulng,  ubei 
ftofcnbun  Clay,  "Pipe,  in 
thU  lovlc. 


get  your  Free  copy  from 

your  building  supplies  dealer,  or  jusf 
drop  us  a  postcard.  R.4*g.ii 


Fits  under  your  own  platform, 
grain  or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out 
™  all  about  Anthony  Farm  hoists  from  any  truck 
dealer  .  .  .  find  out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is 
to  make  a  dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  "Lo-Dumper”  Farm  Hoists 
save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  .  .  . 
IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading 
height.  Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands 
in  use.  Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Bowne  &  Bowne,  Conn.  Truck  &  Trailer  Sv. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Maday  Body  &  EQ.  Co.,  Springfield  Conn.  Body  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hulett  Truck  Eq.  Co., 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Oatman  Tractor  Co.,  tne., 

Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  STREATOR,  ILL. 


HARDE^O^i 


i  iLa  best* 

buY  a  Silo.  Y°u  *°J0  bearing 
than  50  Ye°rs-  VE  SH.O— You  con 

m  p  xic  «LO— *TWS 

rder  concrew  SJ  *hlte  top"  s»°-- 
.ous,  «•<>«;”  ,  Silo— s'orer 'ngty 

^ o. r ,oJW 

l£o’is  obou,  HARDEk  SaOS— d  ST 
ju’lfbuy  °  HARD®’  - — 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Ninteeen  Pennsylvania  farm  boys 
and  girls  who  reach  voting  age  this 
year  were  honored  at  a  citizenship 
ceremony  which  highlighted  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  4-H  Leadership  Training 
School  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  They  are  Kathryn  Bucher, 
Gettysburg,  Adams  County;  Eva 
Bish,  Butler,  Butler  County;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Musser,  Belief  onte,  Centre 
County;  Roger  Young,  Westover,  and 
Clyde  Shifter,  Clearfield,  Clearfield 
County;  Mabel  Leib,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Cumberland  County;  Harold 
Kulp,  Pottstown,  Chester  County; 
Mary  Ann  Heigel,  Kersey,  Elk  Coun¬ 
ty;  William  Lukach,  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County;  James  Peterson, 
Spruce  Creek,  Huntingdon  County; 
Lois  Strause,  Reynoldsville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County;  Anna  Miller,  Edinburgh, 
Lawrence  County;  Charles  Hensler, 
Linden,  Lycoming  County;  Sherman 
Masser,  Leek  Kill,  Northumberland 
County;  Thelma  Ott  and  Budd  Ott, 
Bangor,  Northampton  County;  Wil¬ 
bur  Villenave,  Belle  Vernon;  Glenn 
Fink,  Jeannette,  and  Joseph  Durika, 
Blairsville,  all  Westmoreland  County. 


Because  it  is  in  the  process  of 
adopting  a  new  constitution,  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Assn,  decided  that  the  new  officers 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
will  not  take  office  until  the  meeting 
at  the  State  Farm  Show  January  9- 
13.  This  annual  meeting  will  be  the 
last  under  existing  rules,  and  starting 
in  1951,  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  State  Farm  Show  meet¬ 
ings.  Officers  elected  for  1950  are  as 
follows:  James  Brawn,  Mifflinburg, 
president,  to  succeed  Lee  Poorbaugh, 
York;  Henry  Nixon,  Manheim,  vice- 
pres.,  to  succeed  Brawn,  and  Victor 
A.  Houston,  Lemont,  re-elected  secy.- 
treas.  New  directors  elected  are: 
John  Runk,  Huntingdon;  Cecil  Irvin, 
State  College;  George  Sherwood, 
Montgomery,  Lycoming  County  and 
William  McMillen,  Jersey  Shore. 


The  annual  Flower  Growers’  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  be  held  July’ 19,  20,  and 
21,  the  dinner  will  be  on  Wednesday 
night,  July  20.  Representatives  of  the 
industry  and  specialists  will  discuss 
soil,  fertility,  and  cultural  practices, 
and  control  of  plant  diseases  in 
greenhouses.  Harold  E.  Steffy,  Lan¬ 
caster,  will  lead  a  discussion  on  the 
need  for  a  State  organization. 

Speakers  include  Prof.  Raymond  F. 
Hasek,  Ohio  State  University; 
Leonard  J.  Seiger,  New  York  City; 
Prof.  Walter  Thomas  and  Prof.  John 
G.  Seeley,  both  of  Penn  State;  Dr. 
Conrad  B.  Link,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land;  Prof.  John  R.  Culbert,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  Joseph  R.  Criss- 
man,  Punxsutawney;  J.  L.  Dillon, 
Bloomsburg;  and  Jacob  N.  Troyer, 
Bird-in-Hand. 


Allan  Clouse,  New  Enterprise, 
Bedford  County,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assn., 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alvin  Moyer,  Jr.,  of  Chalfont, 
Bucks  County.  Clouse  announced 
that  the  State  F.  F.  A.  now  has  nearly 
9,000  members. 


July  16,  1949 

Other  new  officers  are:  vice-pres 
Floyd  Rough,  Cochranton,  Crawford 
County;  secy.,  Arnold  Weidner,  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  Berlin-Brothers  Valley 
School,  Somerset  County;  treasurer 
Ray  Garber,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
County;  chaplain,  Elwood  Fox 
Bangor,  Northampton  County;  re¬ 
porter,  Elmo  -Lebo,  Millers’bur^ 
Dauphin  County;  sentinel,  Ted  Wil¬ 
cox,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County. 


Leo  J.  Graybill,  McAlisterville 
Juniata  County,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  O.  P. 
(Record  of  Performance)  Breeders’ 
Assn,  at  their  recent  annual  meeting 
Other  officers  are:  vice-pres.,  Warren 
K.  Burr,  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming 
County;  secy.,  Ralph  R.  Minjiich 
Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County;  treas.’ 
Robert  R.  Parks,  Altoona,  Blair 
County;  and  directors,  Frank  H.  Ellis 
3rd,  Elverson,  Chester  County* 
Joseph  A.  Stanek,  Meshoppen 
Wyoming  County;  and  R.  K.  Shearer’ 
Reinholds,  Lancaster  County. 


An  even  $1,000  was  top  price  at 
the  recent  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 
sponsored  by  the  State  at  the  State 
College.  This  price  was  paid  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Semple,  Mercer^ 
Pa.,  for  a  2  y-i  year  old  heifer  con¬ 
signed  by  the  College.  Top  bull  from 
the  herd  of  Arthur  E.  Dick,  Jr., 
Sybertsville,  Luzerne  County,  went 
to  J.  A.  Brecker,  Wexford,  Allegheny 
County,  for  $785.  The  10  bulls  aver¬ 
aged  $435. 


Hampshire  swine  breeders  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  set  August  5  and  6  for 
their  first  Northeast  Type  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Harrisburg,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Hampshire  Swine 
Record  Assn.  Animals  may  be  en¬ 
tered  by  Hampshire  breeders  in  all 
Northeastern  States.  All  farmers  and 
breeders  are  invited  to  attend. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Milking  Shorthorn  Field 
Day 

Nearly  400  breeders  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  Canada  enjoyed  a  gala 
field  day  late  last  month  at  the  estate 
of  C.  H.  Mallory  in  Strong,  Franklin 
County,  Maine.  It  marked  the  first 
time  that  the  Pine  Tree  State  had 
played  host  on  such  a  large  scale  to 
representatives  of  the  American 
Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  the 
Canadian  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 
and  the  New  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Society. 

Highlights  of  the  program  included 
classification  judging  of  a  group  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  Mallory 
herd;  a  huge  outdoor  Maine  seafood 
dinner  and  a  tour  of  the  600  acres 
of  crops  under  cultivation  at  the 
Mallory  farm.  Featured  speaker  at 
the  festivities  was  R.  E.  Gracey  of 
Roscoe,  Texas,  President  of  the 
American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society, 
who  also  conducted  the  classification 
judging. 


Among  the  prize  cattle  exhibited  at  the  recent  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders’ 
meeting  and  field  day  at  the  Mallory  Farm  in  Franklin  County,  Maine,  were 
these  two  excellent  individuals.  Their  desirable  points  are  being  discussed 
by  R.  E.  Gracey,  (kneeling),  Deer  Farm,  Roscoe,  Texas,  president  of  the 
.Society  and  judge  of  cattle  at  the  field  day.  Standing  at  rear  are,  left  to 
right,  J.  J.  Jackson,  Cossor  Farm,  Fredericton,  N.  B.;  J.  C.  Bennett,  Director 
of  Livestock,  Fredericton,  N.  B.;  R.  D.  Gilbert,  Secy,  of  the  Shorthorn  Assn, 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces;  C.  H.  Mallory,  host;  Albert  K.  Gardner,  Maine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  and  J.  K.  King,  Canadian  Deputy 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  N.  B. 
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Grange  News 


At  a  meeting  recently  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  attended  by  the 
State  Lecturers  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  National 
Lecturer,  Edward  Holter,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  revive  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Conferences  for  Lecturers.  This  con¬ 
ference,  formerly  an  annual  event 
and  abandoned  under  the  stress  of 
World  War  II,  will  now  be  resumed. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit, 
Lecturer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  pres.;  F.  Thaddeus  Warring¬ 
ton,  Lecturer  of  the  Delaware  State 
Grange,  vice-pres.;  and  Mrs.  Mari¬ 
etta  Windecker,  Lecturer  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  secy-treas.  A 
tentative  program  was  adopted  and 
the  president  was  empowered  to  se¬ 
cure  a  place  for  the  1949  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  Conference.  This  first  meeting 
will  be  held  August  11-13  in  Indiana, 
Pa.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
with  the  State  Teachers  College  there 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  college. 
General  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
John  S.  Fisher  Auditorium  while  the 
smaller  group  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  gymnasium  and  three  smaller 
auditoriums  each  seating  from  200  to 
400  persons. 

The  cost  for  those  attending  the 
conference  will  be  a  fee  of  $12  which 
includes  all  meals,  lodging,  and  regis¬ 
tration.  The  conference  will  convene 
with  the  noon  luncheon  on  Thursday, 
August  11,  and  will  close  with  the 
fellowship  banquet  at  noon  Satur¬ 
day,  August  13.  Each  Lecturer  will 
receive  an  enrollment  blank  in  time 
to  make  the  necessary  reservation 
before  the  deadline  which  will  be 
August  1. 


The  Pleasant  Hill  Grange  No.  1405 
near  Grassflat,  Pa.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  40th  anniversary  in  their 
Grange  Hall.  Pleasant  Hill  Grange 
was  organized  in  1909  by  G.  B. 
Wachob,  then  State  Deputy.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducted  by  the  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Hudish,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Eva  Peters,  Lady  Assistant,  and  by 
Past  Master  Frank  C.  Hoover,  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

Sixty  Grange  members  recently  at¬ 
tended  the  Masters’  and  Lecturers’ 


Conference  at  Harrold  Grange  Hall 
in  Westmoreland  County.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  opend  in  Fourth  Degree,  with 
most  of  the  chairs  filled  by  Pomona 
officers.  Pomona  Master  McKee  Speer 
led  the  discussion.  The  code  was  read 
in  its  entirety  by  Master  Speer.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  of  the  code,  there 
,was  a  question  and  answer  discus¬ 
sion.  Worthy  State  Overseer  Barger 
and  Sister  Barger  of  Charleroi  were 
present. 

Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  No.  6  welcomed  a  new 
Grange  into  its  group  at  the  recent 
quarterly  session  when  Tuscarora 
Valley  Grange  No.  2042  joined.  This 
new  Grange  was  organized  in  two 
townships  of  the  county  where  none 
had  existed  before,  making  a  total 
of  12  Granges  now  in  the  county. 
Assisting  with  the  work  of  starting 
this  Grange  were  district  State 
Grange  Deputy,  Harry  Gwin;  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  Deputies,  John  M. 
Miller  and  Elmer  Baney;  Pomona 
Master,  Alton  Smith;  Pomona 
Lecturer,  Donald  Stever.  The  wives 
of  these  officers  also  assisted.  De¬ 
gree  teams  *from  Big  Valley  and 
Hartslog  Valley  Granges  assisted 
with  initiations  of  new  members  for 
this  Grange.  Twenty-nine  became 
charter  members;  there  are  now  65 
members  and  over  a  dozen  appli¬ 
cations  on  hand.  The  meetings  are 
held  the  second  and  fourth  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  in  temporary  quarters 
at  Nossville. 


Master  Henry  D.  Sherwood,  New 
York  State  Grange,  calls  attention 
to  the  following:  “Today  there  are 
35  counties  in  New  York  that  are 
Soil  Conservation  Districts.  Two 
more  counties,  Orange  and  Columbia, 
are  working  on  forming  a  district.  I 
hope  within  a  few  years  that  each 
one  of  our  agricultural  counties  will 
have  districts.  The  Grange  'has  done 
much  to  promote  districts  in  the  past 
few  years  because  Grange  people 
know  how  important  it  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  follow  practical  land  use  prac¬ 
tices.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  aid 
and  support  of  our  Grange  people,  we 
shall  soon  realize  our  goal  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  each  of  our  agricultural 
counties.”  d. 


Good  Silage  Is  No  Accident 

(Continued  from  Page  462) 

surface  daily,  except  that  in  cold 
weather  half  an  inch  less  can  be 
used.  If  smaller  amounts  are  fed,  it 
will  result  in  spoilage,  due  to  the  top 
layer  of  silage  being  exposed  to  the 
air  too  long.  If  silage  feeding  oper¬ 
ations  are  stopped,  and  it  is  desired 
to  keep  any  remaining  silage,  it 
should  be  covered  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  the  silo  was  first  sealed 
off. 

The  amount  of  silage  which  must 
be  used  daily  in  order  to  lower  the 
depth  by  two  inches  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  diameter  of  the  silo. 
On  the  average,  a  30-foot  silo,  which 
has  been  filled  with  corn  ensiled  in 
the  early  dent  stage,  will  necessitate 
the  daily  feeding  of  about  1,200 
pounds  of  silage  when  its  diameter 
is  14  feet.  If  the  diameter  is  16  feet, 
it  will  require  the  removal  of  almost 
1,600  pounds  of  corn  silage  to  lower 
the  depth  by  two  inches.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  silo  has  a 
diameter  of  10  feet,  it  will  be  low¬ 
ered  approximately  two  inches  over 
the  surface  when  only  600  pounds  of 
silage  are  removed;  while  a  12-foot 
diameter  needs  nearly  900  pounds  of 
silage  removed  to  lower  its  depth  two 
inches. 

Using  these  requirements  as  a 
guide,  the  minimum  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  silo  can  be  readily  figured 
in  order  to  reduce  it  daily  two  inches 
in  depth.  Standard  recommendations 
are  for  the  feeding  of  one  pound  of 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  corn  silage 
for  each  100  pounds  body  weight  of 
each  cow  in  production.  Yearling 
dairy  heifers  will  average  needing 
from  15  to  20  pounds  of  silage  per 
head  daily,  plus  their  hay.  Beef 
breeding  and  dry  cows  will  eat  up 
to  50  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  head 
daily;  while  fattening  cattle  will  con¬ 
sume  on  the  average  about  20  pounds 
of  corn  silage  a  day  for  their  entire 
fattening  period,  plus  their  grain  and 
hay.  Ewes  and  fattening  lambs  will 


need  from  one  to  two  pounds  per 
head  daily,  with  an  average  of  about 
one  and  one-half  pounds. 

Silo  Capacities 

If  we  assume  that  our  milking  herd 
consists  of  30  cows,  with  an  average 
weight  per  head  of  1,250  pounds, 
then  their  average  daily  silage  re¬ 
quirement  per  head  will  be  37.5 
pounds,  or  a  total  of  1,125  pounds  for 
the  milking  string.  If  in  addition 
there  is  an  average  of  five  dry  cows, 
this  will  mean  the  additional  daily 
need  for  250  pounds  of  silage;  and 
if  there  are  10  heifers,  requiring  from 
150  to  200  pounds  total  silage  a  day, 
it  will  mean  a  total  of  between  1,500 
and  1,600  pounds  of  silage  a  day 
should  be  fed  to  this  herd. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  need 
to  remove  between  one  and  one-half 
to  two  inches  of  surface  silage  daily, 
this  means  that  for  the  herd  under 
consideration,  the  diameter  of  a  30- 
foot  silo  should  not  be  greater  than 
16  feet.  Besides  meeting  the  mini¬ 
mum  daily  amounts  of  silage  needed 
to  keep  the  material  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  a  silo,  16  feet  in  diameter  by 
30  feet  in  height,  will  hold  somewhat 
over  140  tons  of  settled  silage — just 
about  the  right  amount  for  wintering 
the  herd  under  discussion. 

Forage  harvesters  for  silage  are 
coming  into  increased  use  in  the 
Northeast;  for  small  farms  their  ser¬ 
vices  can  often  be  obtained  on  a 
custom  basis.  Such  usage  results  in 
a  lower  cost  and  more  efficient 
operation  throughout.  There  is  no 
better  or  cheaper  insurance  against 
a  poor  pasture  and  hay  season  than 
to  have  an  extra  silo  to  preserve 
enough  corn  silage  to  help  out  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  pastures. 
If  the  season  is  too  wet  for  haying, 
the  additional  silo  is  the  place  to 
put  the  grass.  In  any  case  one  silo 
filled  with  grass  silage,  and  another 
full  of  corn  silage,  make  a  combi¬ 
nation  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  lower¬ 
ing  feed  costs  and  getting  the  cows 
to  put  top  production  into  the  milk 
pail. 


SAFELY 


store  it 


Increase  your  farm  profits  this  year 
—  and  the  value  of  your  farm  —  with 
a  fire-proof.  .  .  .storm-proof.  .  .  . 
loss-proof  Marietta  Concrete  Silo. 
Available  now  with  either  solid 
staves  or  the  new  4"  thick  Air-Cell 
stave  that  gives  locked-in  air  insu¬ 
lation  and  guards  against  silage 
freezing. 

A  Marietta  will  cut  your  feeding- 
chore  time  in  half  with  its  easy-to- 
use.  .  .  .  easy-to-climb  refrigerator- 
type  doors.  Marietta  doors  swing  in, 
out  of  the  way.  .  .  .don’t  get  lost, 
warped  or  out-of-shape.  Marietta 
doors  stay  put.  Newly  designed  chutes 
give  greater  space  than  ever  before 
....  and  the  all  -  aluminum  roof 
affords  you  added  storage  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  bad  weather. 

Write  today  for  free  literature  about 
Marietta  Concrete  Silos  and  our  easy 
Silo  Financing  Plan. 

GRAIN  STORAGE 

Let  Marietta  help  you  solve  your  on-the- 
farm  grain  storage  problems.  We  offer  com¬ 
plete  design  and  erection  service  for  special 
grain  storage  bins  and  facilities. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corporation 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices:  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy. 
Baltimore  21,  Md.  Box  1575  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  hare 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMlA  CO.,  888-C  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


From  1  h.p.  to 

Adjustable  treads  help  you  fit  the  5  h'i?' ",  1 
BOLENS  HUSKI  GARDENER  to  your  theel' models, 
row  crops,  and  the  high  axle 
clears  many  crops  in  advanced  stages.  Results  of 
longer  cultivation  are  measurable  in  a  more  profit¬ 
able  yield. 

The  same  3  h.p.  garden  tractor  does  lots  of  other 
jobs  for  you,  too— and  does  them  all  well.  Wheth¬ 
er  you  use  the  all-season  BOLENS  HUSKI  GAR¬ 
DENER  for  garden  plowing  or  snow  plowing,  you 
can  be  sure  of  better  returns  on  your  labor  in¬ 
vestment.  See  your  Bolens  dealer  or  write  direct 
for  information. 


CIO  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

^  “  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp 

Better  performance,  better  price. ..your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259-7  Park  Street  •  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


SENTRY  FLY  TRAP 


Large  outdoor 
trap  captures  flies 
by  the  millions 
SAFELY  EASILY 
.  .  just  bait  with 
food  scraps  or 
animal  feeds  every 
two  weeks  and 
empty  flies  .  .  . 
the  catch  will 
amaze  you!  All 
metal,  rust-proof 
to  control  flies  for 
years. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


18  Days  Catch  Nearly 
One-Half  Bushel 


POSTPAID  Only  $3.95  —  3  for  $11.00 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Today 

BATH  METAL  PROD.  CO.  Bath,  N.Y. 


m  ■  ■  OR  NO  COST!  — Try  Or.  Barron's 

\UW  GENUINE  Foot  Cushions  for 

V  Quick  foot  reliefl  They  take  pain* 

fu*  P ressure  off  callouses,  corns, 

}  jRjfcA&Zdr  sore  heels,  aching  arches  —  absorb 
foot  shocks,  help  support  weak 
archrt.  Light,  ventilated,  spongy. 
LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW)  Wear 
In  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Relieves 
tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes."  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  post¬ 
age.  State  shoe  size  and  if  man  or  woman.  30-DAV 
▼RIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief! 

Ortho,  Inc.,  2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5H,  N.  Y.  C.  25 


FOOT  PAINS 


QUICK,  EASY,  CASH  FOR  YOU! 

Sell  amazing  variety  new  Christmas  cards.  Profits  to 
100%.  Novel  Plastic,  3-dimension  “Stage  Set,”  Me¬ 
tallic.  Christmas  Carol  cards.  Gift  Wraps,  Animated 
Books.  Table  Settings.  8  special  offers.  Bonus.  Write 
for  Feature  samples  on  approval  and  free  samples  4 
different  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Card  lines,  Floral 
and  Personal  Stationery.  ELMIRA  GREETING 

CARD  CO..  M-166,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


HEW  1950 

TRACTOR 


$500.00 
VALUE 

NOW  ONLY...  w  w  w  H 

•  4'/2  Horsepower  •  6  Wheels 

•  3  Speed  Transmission 

•  Cushman  Engine  and  Clutch 
Factory  Shipment  Eliminates  Middleman 


IMPROVED. 
LARGER 
MORE  POWERFUL 


Just  off  the  production  lines!  The  new,  work-saving 

4-1/2  horsepower  Defiance  Tractor  .  .  .  brings  you 
all  the  big  tractor  features.  Six  hard-pushing,  deep¬ 
gripping  rubber  tired  wheels  roll  over  planting 
4  *  headaches' r.  It  has  a  genuine  Cushman  Engine 
and  Cushman  Clutch— for  peak  performance  and 
trouble-free  operation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Complete  with  a  power-packed  3-speed  transmission 
and  gear  shift — 2  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


SMALL  FARMERS  .  .  .  NURSERYMEN  .  .  . 
LARGE  HOME  AND  ESTATE  OWNERS! 
This  tractor  was  made  for  you.  It’s  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  A  bargain  at  twice  the 
price!  Order  direct  and  save. 

Write  immediately  for  your  NEW  1950 
Defiance  Tractor 


DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept 


WANTED 


R 


ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

LINCRAFT  FENCES 

SILO,  SNOW  and  CRIBBING  FENCE 
Also  POINTED  LAWN  FENCE 

(Stained  Green  or  Red) 

All  Types  Wood  Post  and  Rails, 
Board  Fences,  Rustic  French  Type 
Fences,  Furniture  and  Bird 
Houses  e  Catalog 

Can  Also  Ship  Snow  and  Silo  Fences  from 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.  and  Sunbury,  Ohio 

DEALERS  WANTED 


LINCRAFT,  INC. 

402  Broad  Street  Tel.  BU  3-0763  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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“A  SQUARE. DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon—* 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office"'  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Profits  in  “Tray-Pak”  Ice  Cream 

LAST  April  the  ice  cream  manufacturer’s 
gross  profit  on  every  quart  of  standard 
bulk  ice  cream  was  240  per  cent  —  cost  13 
cents  a  quart,  selling  price  44  cents,  gross 
profit  31  cents.  These  figures  were  analyzed 
in  full  detail  in  our  last  issue. 

There  is  another  very  popular  type  of  ice 
cream  —  the  tray  package  unit  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  bulk  product,  is  merchandised 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  mainly 
by  Borden’s,  Swift  and  Breyer.  The  only 
difference  is  that  “tray-pak”  ice  cream  is  sold 
in  brick  form,  various  flavors,  in  pint  paper 
cartons.  For  this  product  the  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturer  charges  a  wholesale  price  of  23  cents 
a  pint. 

The  May  price  of  Class  II-B  milk  was  $2,672 
a  cwt.  At  23  cents  a  pint,  or  $1.85  a  gallon, 
plus  44  cents  for  4%  pounds  of  powdered  skim, 
the  ice  cream  manufacturer  received  in  all 
the  sum  of  $11.54  for  every  100  pounds  of  II-B 
milk  (six  gallons  of  ice  cream  in  100  pounds 
of  milk).  To  the  cost  price  of  $2,672  there  is 
added  the  small  charge  of  approximately  10 
cents  a  gallon  for  ingredients  and  packaging, 
making  a  total  of  $3,272.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that  the  dealer  in  tray-pak  ice  crean  receives  a 
wholesale  price  of  48.1  cents  a  quart  for  the 
II-B  milk  which  cost  him — product,  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  packaging — exactly  13.6  cents  a  quart. 
Obviously,  the  240  per  cent  profit  which  ice 
cream  manufacturers  made  on  April  milk  sold 
in  bulk  form  must  play  second  fiddle  to  the 
tray-pak  manufacturer  who  cleared  a  gross 
profit  of  255  per  cent  on  his  operations  in  May. 

The  April  1  drop  in  the  II-B  milk  price 
to  producers,  which  is  still  in  effect,  has 
afforded  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  a  hey¬ 
day  they  hardly  expected.  They  knew  that  the 
new  pricing  formula  would  be  a  help,  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  have  bought  37  million 
pounds  of  II-B  milk  last  April,  as  compared 
with  only  19  million  pounds  in  April  1948. 
But  this  new  formula  worked  out  much  more 
profitably  than  even  they  had  thought,  so  in 
May  53  million  pounds  were  used  for  New 
York  City  ice  cream,  as  against  22  million 
pounds  in  May  1948.  This  rapid  and  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  ice  cream  utilization  is  in  line  with 
the  milk  dealers’  basic  philosophy,  frankly 
announced  in  one  of  their  recent  bulletins,  that 
“Price  is  a  language  that  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  and  acted  upon.” 

Why  cannot  producers  adopt  a  little  of  this 
dealer  philosophy?  Certainly  there  is  ’some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  in  any  marketing  system 
that  freezes  the  producer  of  the  raw  product 
to  a  price  less  than  one-third  of  the  wholesale 
price  for  the  finished  product.  If,  however, 
producers  acted  together  concertedly,  they 
need  not  accept  the  burden  of  such  a  ridiculous¬ 
ly  high  price  spread.  A  little  more  effort  on  re¬ 
appraising  the  price  and  value  of  ice  cream 
milk,  instead  of  listening  to  the  continuous 
propaganda  for  jiggling  the  fluid  milk  price 
up  and  down,  would  result  in  a  lot  more  milk 
being  drunk  in  fluid  form  and  a  lot  better 
price  for  the  milk  used  in  manufacture.  Last 
May,  over  52 y2  per  cent  of  all  milk  handled 
in  the  metropolitan  market  went  into  the 
manufacturing  classes.  A  fair  price  for  that 
amount  of  milk  is  worth  fighting  for. 


The  Delusion  Called  Seurity 

“A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government,  but 
if,  from  intolerance,  or  carelessness,  or  cowardice, 
or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are  unequal  to  the 
exertions  for  perserving  it;  if  they  will  not  fight 
for  it  when  it  is  directly  attacked;  if  they  can  be 
deluged  by  the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out  of 
it;  if  by  momentary  discouragement  or  temporary 
panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  individual, 
they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the 
feet  even  of  a  great  man  or  trust  him  with  powers 
which  enable  him  to  subvert  their  institutions; 
in  all  these  cases  they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for 
liberty:  and  though  it  may  be  for  their  good  to 
have  had  it  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  un¬ 
likely  long  to  enjoy  it.” 

John  Stuart  Mill:  1806-1873 

OHN  STUART  MILL  never  posed  as  a 
prophet,  yet  his  words  of  caution,  almost 
a  century  old  now,  describe  perfectly  the  trend 
in  which  the  whole  world  finds  itself  today. 
Perhaps  there  were  some  warning  signs  in 
Mr.  Mill’s  time,  but  there  were  few  who 
noticed  them,  and  no  one  who  tried  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Worse  still,  a  great  number  of 
people  today,  millions  abroad  and  quite  a  few 
here  at  home,  are  quite  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  yet  seem  to  accept  it  with  open  arms  and 
are  asking  far  more. 

This  evil  that  is  gnawing  at  the  world’s 
social  and  economic  vitals  is  known  by  severaL 
names  —  statism,  totalitarianism,  the  welfare 
state,  paternalism.  Whatever  the  label,  the 
process  is  exactly  the  same,  the  result  identi¬ 
cal.  The  politician  promises  more  and  more 
to  his  country  under  the  guise  of  security  — 
pensions,  free  medical  service,  subsidized 
housing,  high  farm  prices  to  producers  and 
low  food  prices  to  consumers,  and  so  on.  The 
contagion  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  First 
accepted  with  suspicion  by  a  few,  the  bait  is 
soon  embraced  by  them  and  they  are  shortly 
followed  by  more  and  more  who  begin  to  re¬ 
sent  the  idea  that  they  might  be  missing  the 
“gravy  train.”  The  thought  given  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequences  is  fleeting  because,  in 
our  materialistic  society,  it  is  only  the  present 
that  counts;  some  one,  not  they,  will  take  care 
of  the  future. 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out,  the  future 
will  most  assuredly  be  taken  care  of,  but  not 
as  these  people  vaguely  think  it  will  be. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  every  person 
would  of  course  have  complete  security,  just 
as  slaves  and  animals  do.  But  what  they  would 
receive  by  way  of  security  would  be  a  lot  less 
than  that  which  they  would  be  forced  to  give 
up  by  way  of  individual  liberty. 

This  world  of  ours  has  never  been,  nor  is 
it  now,  a  perfect  place.  It  was  not  ordained  to 
be  and  it  never  will  be.  The-  goal  should  there¬ 
fore  be  to  work  our  hardest  to  erase  some  of 
the  many  evils  that  exist,  not  to  sit  by  and 
allow  others  to  increase  them,  as  has  already 
happened,  to  a  point  almost  beyond  re¬ 
demption,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Demand  Potato  Import  Ban 

Western  New  York  potato  growers  are  burned 
up  at  the  tidal  wave  of  Canadian  potatoes  that 
are  permitted  to  flood  the  country,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  bonus  is  being  paid  to  U.  S.  farmers 
to  hold  up  prices.  In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  there  is  every  indication  of  a  potato 
surplus  this  season,  so  growers  want  to  know  why 
our  officials  not  only  permit,  but  encourage,  the 
importation  of  millions  of  bushels  of  Canadian 
potatoes  when  we  have  more  potatoes  now  than 
we  know  how  to  use. 

Uncle  Sam  paid  out  more  than  $200,000,000  last 
year  in.  fulfilling  our  price  guarantees  to  potato 
growers.  A  trade  agreement  with  Canada  permits 
an  annual  import  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  table 
potatoes  and  2,500,000  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  at 
a  tariff  rate  of  37  y2  cents  a  bushel.  But  unlimited 
quantities  above  the  quotas  may  be,  and  have 
been,  imported  at  the  75  cents  per  bushel  rate. 
Even  this  higher  rate  is  far  below  the  price 
guaranteed  to  our  farmers,  so  in  an  indirect 
manner  potato  subsidies  intended  only  for  our 
growers  are  being  extended  to  Canadian  farmers, 
at  the  expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

This  is  hurting  the  potato  grower  in  the  mind 
of  consumers,  who  see  a  flood  of  potatoes  on  the 
market  and  therefore  cannot  understand  why 
prices  should  be  kept  so  high  on  the  low-grade 
spuds  going  to  market,  since  the  Government 
buys  up  all  the  first-grade  potatoes  to  feed  to 
stock,  make  alcohol,  or  destroy.  “This  is  economy 
in  reverse,”  declared  one  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
grower,  “and  it  is  hurting  our  own  business  and 
costs  us  higher  taxes.  It  is  so  foolish  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  it  has  been  allowed  all  the  years  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  paid  not  to  grow  potatoes.” 

Even  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  the  “Little 
Maine”  potato-growing  district,  where  farmers 
this  year  will  draw  several  million  dollars  in 
potato  subsidies  in  addition  to  the  price  received 
for  their  crop,  the  growers  are  opposed  to  the 
continued  importation  of  Canadian  potatoes. 

E.  W.  G. 
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While  Washington  Contemplates 

N  this  page,  in  our  last  issue,  we  published 

the  telegram  sent  by  Sharon  Mauhs 
Schoharie  County  assemblyman,  to  Secretary 
Brannan,  asking  for  immediate  relief  in  the 
milk  price  structure.  The  reply  from  Washing¬ 
ton  was  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Mauhs: 

“Your  telegram  of  June  20  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  referred 
to  us  for  reply. 

“An  investigation  is  in  process  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  cited  by  you  in  support  of  your  re¬ 
quest  for  emergency  action  to  give  farmers 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  $1.00  in  the  blended  price  for  milk. 
The  conditions  found  to  exist  will,  of  course 
be  carefully  considered  as  to  their  probable 
effect  on  the  prospective  supply  of  milk  for 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

“The  present  pricing  provision  for  Class 
III  milk,  which  was  adopted  effective  on 
April  1,  1949  after  extended  public  hearing 
was  made  effective  with  the  specific  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  be  reexamined  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  current  period  of  flush 
production.  Such  reexamination  is  still  con¬ 
templated.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  E.  Nelson,  Director 
P.  &  M.  Administration 

This  is  typical  of  the  Washington  attitude. 
It  was  equally  evident  in  the  cheese  pricing 
scandal  last  year  that  has  only  been  partially 
remedied,  and  then  not  until  after  the  horse 
was  out  of  the  barn  five  miles  down  the  road. 
Now  the  same  policy  is  being  followed  in 
the  pricing  of  all  the  manufacturing  classes. 

Contemplation,  it  might  be  noted,  is  a  course 
of  action  for  prospective  saints  and  past 
sinners.  It  has  no  place  in  the  every-day, 
practical  business  of  dairy  farming. 


The  State  Fair  is  Looking  Up 

r  N  spite  of  a  late  start  under  what  were  not 
the  most  encouraging  circumstances,  the 
1949  New  York  State  Fair  appears  to  be 
shaping  up  in  promising  fashion,  with  the  men 
in  charge  doing  a  good  job. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  features  of 
this  first  full-scale  State  Fair  since  1941  will 
be  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  Fair  Within  a  Fair.” 
This  part  of  the  program  will  cover  every  as¬ 
pect  of  rural  and  home-making  development 
in  which  the  youth  of  the  State  is  involved. 
There  will  be  contests  involving  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  livestock  judging,  exhibition  of  dairy 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  poultry 
raising,  agricultural  engineering,  home¬ 
making  and  food  demonstrations,  and  forestry. 
The  record  high  sum  of  $14,000  is  being  offered 
in  awards  for  the  “Fair  Within  a  Fair.” 

This  accent  on  youth  is  the  right  approach 
to  encourage  our  rural  youth  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  inherent  agricultural  talents. 
The  greater  the  interest  of  our  farm  boys  and 
girls,  the  brighter  the  prospects  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  really  representative  farm  shows. 


The  Continuing  Drought 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  drought  continues 
with  only  slight  local  relief  in  a  few 
favored  areas.  Hardest  hit  have  been  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  the  Hudson  Valley, 
Southern  New  England  and  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  New  Jersey  suffering  the  most. 
Crop  damage  is  already  up  in  the  high 
millions.  In  New  Jersey  alone  the  loss  to  date 
is  $28,500,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each 
day  of  continued  drought  represents  a  further 
loss  of  over  $500,000. 

Even  if  the  rains  come  soon  and  continue 
in  abundance,  the  hay  crop  will  be  cut  50 
per  cent  or  more  in  the  drought  areas. 
Pastures  are  gone  in  most  sections.  Dairy 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  dip  into  their 
limited  hay  and  roughage  supplies,  and 
pasture  curtailment  is  reflected  in  a  decrease 
of  as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  milk  supplies  in 
some  districts.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  cows  has  dropped  as  much  as 
$100  a  head,  presaging  a  greater  decline  than 
usual  in  Fall  milk  production.  There  is  still 
time  for  dairymen  to  seed  Sudan  grass  so  that 
it  can  come  along  for  late  pasture  when  the 
rains  finally  do  start. 


“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.  —  Eccl.  10:20. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  24-30,  will 
not  be  of  much  benefit  unless  “Watch  Your  Step” 
is  made  an  every  day  practice  by  all  members  of 
the  farm  family. 
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For  unsurpassed  economy 


All  up  and  down  the  country,  farmers  are  talking 
about  these  new  Chevrolet  Advance-Design  trucks 
and  their  amazing  economy.  Here,  they’ll  tell  you, 

is  the  one  truck  that  has  the  capacity  to  handle  all 

X 

of  your  hauling  needs  at  a  big-dollar  savings. 
Feed  .  .  .  livestock  .  .  .  produce— you  can  carry 
them  all  at  lowest  cost!  And  what’s  more,  the 


money-saving  starts  the  moment  you  buy  them, 
for  Chevrolet  trucks  sell  at  the  lowest  list  prices  in 
the  entire  truck  field!  And  when  you  add  this 
unsurpassed  economy  to  lasting  quality,  prize 
performance  and  outstanding  driver  comfort  and 
convenience,  it’s  no  wonder  at  all  that  Chevrolet 
trucks  are  preferred  more  than  any  other  make! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


You  breeze  over  road  and  field  with  Chevrolet’s 
new  4-Speed  Synchro-Mesh  Transmission  on  Series 
3800  and  heavier  duty  models.  Shifting  is  easy, 
quick  and  quiet,  and  speed  and  momentum  can  be 
maintained  on  grades. 

Heavy  loads  put  extra  stress  on  rear  axles,  so 
Chevrolet  heavy-duty  models  have  the  exclusive 
Splined  Rear  Axle  Hub  Connection  for  added 
strength  and  durability. 

Hot  weather  or  cold,  you  enjoy  perfect  comfort  In 


Chevrolet’s  famous  Cab  that  "Breathes"*.  Outside 
air — heated  in  cold  weather — is  drawn  in  and 
used  air  is  forced  out! 

Here  are  trucks  that  handle  the  heavy  work  with 
ease,  for  there’s  power  to  spare  in  Chevrolet’s 
Thrift-Master  and  Load-Master  Valve-in-Head  truck 
engines  as  well  as  prize-winning  economy. 

Foot-operated  parking  brake  and  steering  column 


gearshift  in  models  with  3-speed  transmission  • 
The  Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld,  all-steel  cab 
construction  •  Full-floating  hypoid  rear  axles  on 
Series  3600  and  heavier  duty  models  •  All-round 
visibility  with  rear-corner  windows*  •  Specially 
designed  brakes  •  Hydrovac  power  brakes  on 
Series  5000  and  6000  models  •  Double-Articulated 
brake  shoe  linkage  •  Wide-Base  wheels  •  Multiple 
color  options. 

*Heating  and  ventilating  system  and  rear  corner  windows  with  do  luxe 
equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN  TRUCKS 
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A  Good  Pedigree  Needs 


A  GOOD  fOOD! 


Helps  develop  the  best  traits  of  your  dog's  in¬ 
heritance. 


What’s  more.  Beacon  Dog  Food  helps  to  put 
your  dogs  in  top  condition  ...  for  work,  shows  or 
field  trials. 


Contains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals 
now  known  to  be  essential  for  healthy  bodies 
strong  muscles  -  ■ .  and  fine  glossy  coats. 

Beacon  Dog  Food  (meal  or  pellets) 
does  not  require  supplements.  It's 
easy  to  feed  .  .  .  and  economical. 

Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form 
at  all  authorized  Beacon  Dealers. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor- 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 


Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Bactericide,  disinfectant,  deodorant— Pittcide' 
puts  the  proved  sanitizing  powers  of  chlorine 
to  work  for  you. 

1.  Helps  maintain  low  bacteria-oount  milk. 

2.  Keeps  your  milk  profits  up. 

3.  Holds  your  sanitation  costs  down. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
Columbia  Chemical  Division 

Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7  ,  N.Y. 


SWEETEN  your  SILAGE 


With  SWEET  MOLASS 

ADD  EXTRA  SUGARS.  QUICK  SHIPMENTS. 
Write  Dept.  2, 

SWEETALL  MEG.  CO.  Williamstown,  N.Y. 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE  ffiL 


every  kind  of  silo. 
Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpoot  Paint  h  Color  Co.  Ine., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10.  Pennsylvania 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 

Strainer  Pads  Injure 
Animals 


A  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  mentions:  “Livestock  Poison 
Hazards.”  I  should  like  to  add  an¬ 
other  to  the  list.  The  strainer  pads, 
used  by  dairy  farmers  to  filter  the 
milk,  are  sure  death  to  cats,  dogs, 
calves  or  any  animal  that  will  eat 
them.  l.  m. 

According  to  Dr.  Philip  C.  Close, 
supervising  veterinarian  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health:  “Danger 
to  animals  through  ingestion  of 
strainer  pads  used  to  filter  milk  is 
very  real,  but  in  the  respect  that  such 
material  is  indigestible  to  the  animal, 
rather  than  by  any  poisonous  in¬ 
gredient.  The  possibility  of  choking 
is,  of  course,  present  also,  but  the 
more  serious  conditions  would  be 
intestinal  obstruction  at  either  the 
duo-caecal  valve  (the  entrance  of  the 
small  into  the  large  intestine),  or  at 
the  entrance  of  the  stomach  into  the 
small  intestine.” 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
carelessness  in  disposal  of  used 
strainer  pads  is  an  unsanitary  and 
unsightly  procedure. 


Feeding  Heifers  and  Fatten¬ 
ing  Old  Cows 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
feeding  dairy  heifers  which  are  about 
six  months  old;  also  one  for  fatten¬ 
ing  old  milk  cows?  w.  s. 

To  feed  six  month  old  dairy 
heifers,  a  goocj  combination  to  use, 
either  with  pasture  or  legume  hay, 
is  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
ground  corn  300  lbs.,  ground  oats  300 
lbs.,  wheat  bran  300  lbs.,  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  100  lbs. 
Allow  them  all  of  this  mixture  they 
will  clean  up  twice  daily. 

For  fattening  old  milk  cows,  either 
corn  or  barley  is  suitable,  using  90 
lbs.  of  these  grains,  singly  or  in  any 
mixture  which  is  best  on  the  basis 
of  prices  and  availability,  with  10 
lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  This  can  be  fed  twice  daily 
with  either  good  quality  hay,  silage 
or  pasture.  Allow  the  cows  all  they 
will  clean  up  from  one  feeding  to 
the  next.  At  the  present  price  for  fat 
cows,  such  a  feeding  operation  would 
be  profitable.  Allow  both  cows  and 
heifers  constant  access  to  salt  and 
water. 


Lumps  on  Jaw  of  Calf 

Some  of  my  calves  get  lumps  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  of  their  jaws.  As  soon  as  I  see 
it,  I  sell  the  calf  to  be  killed.  What 
can  be  done  about  this?  m.  m.  e. 

It  is  possible  that  this  condition, 
known  as  lumpy  jaw,  is  caused  by 
an  iodine  deficiency.  If  this  is  the 
cause,  then  the  continuous  use  of 
iodized  stock  salt  will  in  time  help  to 
correct  it.  However,  it  will  take  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  all 
'cattle,  including  the  breeding  herd, 
should  also  be  allowed  access  to 
iodized  stock  salt.  A  homemade 
mineral  mixture  can  be  prepared 
which  is  often  beneficial  in  such 
cases;  a  suitable  mixture  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone 
meal.  Let  the  cattle  have  access  to 
these  minerals  at  all  times  both  on 
pasture  and  in  the  barn.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  force  feed  the  mixture 
by  adding  it  to  their  grain  feed. 

When  lumps  on  the  sides  of  the 
jaws  have  made  their  appearance,  it 
is  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  animals 
to  the  butcher  as  you  have  been 
doing.  These  lumps  should  never  be 
operated  on  or  lanced. 

Ring  Bone  on  Mare’s 
Pastern 

I  should  like  to  know  what  will 
take  a  ring  bone  off  my  mare's  front 
pastern.  e.  s. 

Ring  bone  is  caused  by  the  bone 
structure  increasing  its  cell  activity 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  local  part. 
This  condition  causes  excessive 
growth  in  the  area  affected,  the 
growth  consisting  of  a  roughened 
structure  which  irritates  the 'adjacent 
tendons,  nerves  and  muscles.  The 
standard  treatment  for  ring  bone  is 
to  blister  the  affected  area;  or  use  a 
hot  needle,  called  firing,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  so  that  the  affected 
joint  becomes  solidified.  This  should 
be  performed  only  by  a  veterinarian. 
However,  this  does  not  remove  the 
condition  once  it  has  formed;  in  fact 
there  is  no  cure  for  it.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  ring  bone  is  in¬ 
duced  by  structural  conformation, 
such  as  pasterns  being  too  straight; 
also  by  mineral  deficiencies,  particu¬ 
larly  phosphorus  and  calcium.  These 
bone  formations  can  be  prevented 
somewhat  by  allowing  the  horses  to 
have  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
containing  calcium  and  phosphorus. 


Milking  Machines  for  Goats 

Is  there  a  milking  machine  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  on  goats?  m.  l. 

There  is  a  specially  designed  ma¬ 
chine  now  on  the  market  for  milking 
dairy  goats.  In  place  of  a  pail  of  the 
usual  size,  this  goat  milking  equip¬ 
ment  provides  two  pails  in  either 
four-quart  or  eigh-quart  size.  These 
pails  can  be  supported  by  metal  bars 
from  the  base  of  the  bench  on  which 
the  goats  are  milked  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  operation.  This  provides  for 
milking  two  goats  at  the  same  time. 
The  action  used  is  a  double  unit 
pulsator,  mounted  on  the  vacuum 
pipe  line  in  place  of  on  the  lid  of 
the  pail,  as  is  done  on  dairy  cow 
machines.  The  pulsator  is  adjusted  so 
that  it  resembles  the  nursing  action 
of  a  kid  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
larger  milk  flow.  These  pulsations 
are  received  direct  by  the  teat  cup 
shell  which  is  designed  with  a 
natural  rubber  inflation  encasement 
in  order  to  prevent  slipping  and 
creeping.  By  using  standard  sani¬ 
tation  methods,  cleaner  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  goats  with  a  good 
deal  less  labor  than  with  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  In  large  herds,  the  use  of  such 
a  machine  will  result  in  reducing 
labor  costs. 


Trio-Mixture  for  Hogs 

What  is  meant  by  the  trio-mixture 
for  feeding  hogs?  How  is  it  made  and 
what  are  its  advantages,  if  any? 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  b.  m.  k. 

The  trio-mixture  is  a  high  protein 
concentrate  feed  mixture,  containing 
an  average  of  from  35  to  38  per  cent 
digestible  protein.  It  consists  of  mix¬ 
ing  one-half,  by  weight,  of  either 
tankage  or  meat  scraps,  and  the  other 
half  equally  divided  between  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  and  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal.  The  original  mixture, 
developed  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
by  Morrison,  Bohstedt,  and  Fargo, 
used  linseed  meal  in  the  amounts 
mentioned.  This  mixture  is  especi¬ 
ally  good  for  pigs  fed  in  dry  lot,  as 
it  has  the  advantage  of  supplying 
needed  vitamins  A  and  D  by  use  of 
the  alfalfa  meal.  It  should  only  form 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  grain 
feed  allowed  the  hogs.  Since  the 
original  advent  of  this  excellent  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  it  has  been  found  that 
about  the  same  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  allowing  hogs  access  to 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  slatted 
racks  in  dry  lot,  or  alfalfa  and  other 
good  legume  pasture  during  the 
Summer,  and  also  giving  them  a 
combination  of  the  other  animal  and 
vegetable  protein  feeds  as  mentioned. 


The  Land  of  Milk  and  Syrup 


The  rest  of  the 
country  usually 
pictures  a  typical 
Vermont  farmer 
and  a  maple  sap  bucket  as  going 
hand  in  hand.  But  it  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  maple  syrup  making 
is  not  the  industry  by  which  to 
recognize  a  farmer  —  Vermont  style. 
He  must  also  carry  a  milk  pail  be¬ 
cause  the  Green  Mountain  State  has 
as  many  or  more  cows  than  human 
beings. 

The  maple  syrup-cow  issue  was 
recently  raised  with  good  natured 
insistence  by  Scott  Nearing,  syrup 
maker  of  mountainous  Winhall, 
who  doesn’t  have  a  domestic  animal 
on  his  horse-less,  cow-less  200  acres, 
but  seriously  farms  it  the  maple  way’ 
hanging  4,000  buckets  every  Spring 
to  catch  the  sap  which  he  converts 
into  tawny  syrup 


heard  of  30  cattle  on  his  175  acres. 

What  kind  of  kine  is  this  on  which 
Vermont  sets  such  high  stock?  For 
one  thing,  it  is  a  straddler,  partly  in 
the  Boston,  partly  in  the  New  York 
milksheds.  This  is  easily  done,  as 
little  Vermont  has  more  than  twice 
as  many  cows  as  any  other  New 
England  State.  The  Vermont  bovine 
is  also,  although  this  enters  the 
realm  of  rumor,  said  to  be  lopsided. 
In  fact,  Frank  E.  Howe,  78-year-old 
country  editor-owner  of  the  Benning¬ 
ton  Banner  has  urged  science  to 
recognize  her  as  a  special  breed,  to 
be  known  as  the  “gyascutus.”  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
breed  is  that  it  has  legs  a  foot  longer 


on  one  side  than 
the  other,  thus  en¬ 
abling  this  tilted 
creature  to  feed 
more  conveniently  on  the  sidehills  of 
the  steep  Vermont  pasture. 

Cow  -  human  ratio  figures  are 
clouded  in  mists  of  numbers  which 
do  not  jibe.  Five  years  ago,  the 
State’s  press  agents,  depicting  Ver¬ 
mont  as  America’s  Switzerland,  used 
figures  counting  404,460  head  of 
cattle;  and  the  official  1940  census 
had  tabulated  only  359,231  human 
heads.  However,  last  year,  town 
listers  numbered  367,715  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  161  oxen.  But  last  year  also 
had  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
crediting  Vermont  with  433,000 
cattle.  Another  complication  is  that 
bovine  population  is  one  thing,  while 
cows  are  another.  The  farmer  would 

get  to  the  point  by 
querying:  “H  o  w 
many  milkers?” 
That  varies 
through  the  year. 
However,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tabulators 
rang  up  296,000 
female  cattle  over 
two  years  old.  Not 
a  1 1  “would  be” 
milkers  but,  if  all 
were,  and  if  every 
one  of  1940’s  Ver¬ 
monters  were 
given  a  milk  stool, 
over  60,000  would 
be  left  without  a 
cow  to  milk. 

Numbers  aside, 
the  recent  maple 
trophy  award 
proves  that  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  land 
flowing  with  milk 
and  maple  syrup — 
particularly  the 
former.  W.Gilman 


for  the  great 
American  wheat- 
cake. 

Admittedly 
Nearing’s  is  an 
ultra  modern  en¬ 
terprise,  producing 
1,000  gallons  of 
top  quality  syrup 
in  a  good  year, 
and  entailing  far 
more  labor  than 
most  people  can 
visualize.  But  he 
wasn’t  considered 
a  genuine  farmer 
in  the  recent  judg¬ 
ing  for  county 
farming  honors 
and  consequently 
the  State  winner 
became  L.  D. 

Leavitt  of  South  It  is  hard  to  find  a  farm  in  Vermont  that  does  not  have  dairy  cows  or  is  not 
Royalton,  not  only  within  sight  of  a  mountain.  These  Holsteins  owned  by  Paul  E.  Bedell,  West 
a  model  syrup  Arlington,  graze  in  lush  pasture  at  the  outlet  of  the  Green  River  Valley. 
maker  but  a  Here,  the  Battenkill  River  and  its  valley  swing  westward  through 
dairyman  with  a  Bennington  County’s  portion  of  the  Taconic  Range  to  New  York  State. 
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New  School  Group  Meets 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Citizens  Society  for 
Better  Education  was  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  June  21-22.  Delegates  from 
the  entire  State  attended  in  good 
numbers.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  function  pending  the 
group’s  final  organizational  meeting 
now  scheduled  for  October  14:  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Potter,  R.  D.  3,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  chairman;  Mrs.  Bennie  Ander¬ 
son,  also  R.  D.  3,  Jamestown,  corre¬ 
sponding  secy.;  Mrs.  Ruth  Mullen, 
R,  D.  1,  Gouverneur,  treas.;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Jensen,  R.  D.  3,  Baldwins- 
ville,  first  vice-pres.  and  chairman, 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  Com¬ 
mittee;  Elmer  Becker,  Feura  Bush, 
second  vice-pres.;  Herbert  Johnston, 
Medford  Station,  Long  Island,  fourth 
vice-pres.;  Edward  Freeman,  Porter’s 
Corners,  tentative  chairman,  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee. 

A  clipping  and  information  bureau 
is  being  set  up  in  Syracuse,  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Thelma  Heffer  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  which  will  assemble  and 
file  every  possible  bit  of  information 
on  education,  schools  of  different 
types  and  central  districts  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  group  is  anxious  to 
make  this  a  worthwhile  and  accurate 
source  of  information,  particularly 
on  New  York  State  schools,  but  it 
also  needs  items  from  out-of-state 
as  well. 

Any  person  or  persons  desiring  to 
join  the  new  organization  may  con¬ 
tact  one  of  the  above  named  officers, 
preferably  Mrs.  Bennie  Anderson, 
R.  D.  3,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
issue  temporary  papers  recognizing 
the  existence  of  properly  organized 
local  chapters.  She  will  also  send  out 
an  organizing  memorandum  on  pro¬ 
cedure  and  purposes  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  anyone  interested  in 
membership  either  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  chapter.  Seven  people  are 
necessary  to  form  a  local  chapter. 
State  dues  are  50  cents  per  person 
per  year  in  a  chapter,  $1.00  per 
person  for  individual  membership. 
Local  dues  have,  for  the  present, 
been  left  up  to  each  local  chapter. 
State  dues  are  payable  as  soon  as 
convenient  for  the  chapter.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mullen,  treasurer,  will  issue 
receipts  for  all  money  received, 
membership  cards  to  be  given  out 
after  the  October  meeting. 

MRS.  h.  l.  p. 


Dairymen  may  secure  the  service 
regardless  of  the  size  of  their  herd. 
The  local  county  agent  at  Extension 
Service  headquarters  should  be 
called.  Dairymen  and  the  Association 
have  the  cooperation  of  HyCrest 
Farms,  in  Sterling,  which  offers  many 
of  the  top  bulls  in  Brown  Swiss 
breeding.  The  Selective  Breeding 
Assn,  farm  is  located  on  Route  20, 
about  six  miles  east  of  Worcester. 


The  New  York  State  Grange  has 
just  recently  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  all  local  subordinate  Granges,  ask¬ 
ing  for  expressions  of  opinions  on 
school  centralization  and  the  powers 
presently  given  by  law  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

This  questionnaire  is  the  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Kiantone 
School  Committee,  both  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  last  Fall 
and  also  during  the  1949  session  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  committee 
chairman  in  charge  of  this  question¬ 
naire,  G.  A.  Barber  of  Batavia,  asks 
for  the  “composite  judgment”  of 
local  Grange  members  on  all  the  18 
questions  listed.  The  report  must  be 
made  before  August  1. 

Artificial  Service  for  Brown 
Swiss  Herds  in  Mass. 

Massachusetts  dairymen  now  have 
the  opportunity  of  securing  artificial 
breeding  service  for  their  Brown 
Swiss  females.  This  service  is  offered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Selective 
Breeding  Assn,  and  provides  service 
through  local  inseminators  in  all 
dairy  sections  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  first  association  in  New  England 
to  offer  this  service  for  the  Brown 
Swiss  breed. 


Super  Duper  Holstein  Sale 

The  choicest  group  of  Holsteins 
ever  assembled  for  a  public  sale  in 
Eastern  U.  S.  A.  was  the  80  head  in 
the  offering  of  R.  Austin  Backus  in 
his  recent  seventh  annual  “Super 
Duper”  sale  in  his  Earlville  Holstein 
market.  These  were  cattle  from  Wis¬ 
consin  to  Rhode  Island,  all  hand¬ 
picked  by  the  well  known  judge, 
Paul  B.  Misner.  It  was  really  a 
Black- and- White  show  with  the 
shown  animals  all  headed  for  new 
homes.  There  was  a  capacity  crowd 
of  interested  listeners. 

The  classified  averages  were  as 
follows:  34  cows  $651;  29  bred 

heifers  $695;  four  open  heifers  $345; 
one  bull  $2,000,  another  $1,950,  and 
11  yearling  bulls  $482;  with  a  few 
baby  calves  at  $312. 

There  were  14  out-of-state  buyers 
taking  36  head  for  $2,300.  The  new 
homes  for  these  were  between  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin.  In 
this  two-day  sale  there  were  92  con¬ 
signors  and  82  buyers.  In  this  sale 
were  43  pedigree  showing  Donloggin 
breeding  and  36  naming  Lochinvars. 

J.  R.  P. 


HOLSTEINS 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

JAMES  T.  McNINCH  selling  his  herd  at  farm  east  of 
BELMONT,  N.  Y.  on  Route  244,  easy  to  reach  from  Pa. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  29,  1949 
40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  40 
Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  eligible  for  shipment 
anywhere,  calfhood  vaccinated — very  healthy. 

19  MATURE  COWS  14  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
5  HEIFER  CALVES  2  BULLS.  A  herd  of  sensational 
production.  1948  DHXA  average  444  lb.  fat — 3.7% — 12, 
070  lb.  milk,  2  time  milking.  Doing  much  better  this 
year.  Some  milking  80  lb.  now. 

SALE  IN  BIG  TENT  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s£  a*"*”0.8/  Mexico, N.Y. 

RABBITS 

■$500  to  $5000  Yearlyi 

Angoras  cheaply  and  easily  raised.  Thou¬ 
sands  needed  for  breeders  in  new  indus¬ 
try  furnishing  wool  for  textile  mills. 
Free  illustrated  booklet  shows  sales 
opportunities,  success  stories,  markets. 

WILSONS 

STANTON  6,  CALIFORNIA 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks. 
Ready  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America’s  largest  Rabbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/i  mo.  $5.00  ca.  Best  fot 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits  3-4  months.  $5.00  each,  trio 
$14.  Excellent  for  meat,  fur,  breeders.  No  experience 
needed.  Write  R.  C.  Wright,  Box  43,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS - 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  a  pair. 

MRS.  O.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


C  H  £3  A 


Riding  Horses  &  Colts 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 


—  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — — 
HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9.  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 
Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  July  5, 

1949: 

New  York  Boston 

Buffalo  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$49.00 

$55.00 

$53.12 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .  . 

..  61.55 

53.50 

59.00 

58.50 

Mour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  - 

59.00 

63.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

..  76.85 

79.50 

77.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  .  . 

.  .  69.45 

64.00 

70.50 

68.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

..  89.12 

86.55 

85.00 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein... 

..  60.72 

58.44 

61.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

..  55.00 

51.50 

55.00 

54.25 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  66.50 

66.50 

65.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

..  50.00 

46.50 

49.00 

48.50 

EASTERN  REGIONAL  HAMPSHIRE  TYPE  CONFERENCE  SALE 

August  6,  1949  1:00  P.  M. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

40  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  40  10  HEAD  OPEN  GILTS  10 

FROM  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Type  Conference  August  5  and  6  —  A.  M.  Of  interest  to  all  breeders  of  swine 

For  Information  or  Catalogs,  Address: 

J.  E.  WITTER,  Sec.,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  VERE  S.  CULVER,  Pres.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

GUERNSEYS 

SWINE 

BULL  CALVES  BY  THE  NOTED  A.  R.  SIRE 

NORMANDY  LEVITY  PRINCE 

ha  by  Coronation  Prince  Steadfast  and  out  of 
Coronation  Levity  Gem,  she  out  of  Coronation 
Levity.  His  sons  are  in  use  in  some  of  the  best 
herds.  The  dams  of  the  calves  for  sale  have 
excellent  A.  R.  Records.  These  calves  are 
attractively  priced.  Send  for  pedigrees  of  those 
available  now. 

Pdtitte  'pevutt 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
few  Du  roc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice.  Boars, 
Barrows  or  Sows.  .  ’ 

*>•  8  weeks . . . $io.0() 

8-  9  weeks .  $1 1  no 

9- 10  weeks .  $12  0© 

12  weeks  started  shoats,  $15  each.  40-50  lb.  Chester 
boars,  $25.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
Free  truck  delivery  on  50  or  more.  Ship  C.O.D.  check 
<>rtier-  No  'harge  crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 
VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  $10  each;  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  $11  each.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn  in  lot3  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ehij>  on  approval* 
SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 

FOR  SALE:  BULL  CALF  BORN  DEC  1948 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  146  Alt 
daughters,  made  8667  milk  460  fat  Jr.  2  305C  2X, 
now  under  retest  at  13  years  and  in  138  days  has  made 
6614  milk  289  fat.  Sire,  Coldspring's  Romulus  Anchor, 
a  proven  sire  with  7  AR  daughters,  sire  of  Grand 
Champion  1947-1948  Toronto  Winter  Royal. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FA|R MS,  Smithviile  Flats,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD S 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  wks.  old  $10.00  each 

8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 

Ckester- Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 

Feeder  Cattle  Whltefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

„  .FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
&}»*>  *  to  8  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $11  ea. 
Will  snip  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75c  extra  if  desired. 

Walter  Lux,  “  £§l'u"K0;ja&0flD 

•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  • 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  two  year  old  heifers, 
some  with  young  calves.  Yaccinated.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

•PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks 
$11:  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in- 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 

&mVl%uX,ehVpS.  fit  X.  c=,  a 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  For  Sale.  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina,  N.Y. 

SHORTHORNS 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

B°AR®  — ,Rest  blood  lines  from  choice  Utters 
ivl  ho/if^lne .  duality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

KING  FARMS  C0MPANY,St0CkM0RRa|9SVILLE,  PA. 

MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

I  -RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  1 

For  the  average  farmer,  Milking 

Phorthorna  are  unbeatable.  Produce 

4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your  M 

farm !  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  per 

—REGISTERED  DUROCS— 

Outstanding  blood  lines  of  the  Duroc  strain. 

nav/in  i/go ,,  ^2 7<>ur  requirements. 

DAVID  V.  SMITH,  P.  0.  Box  385,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

year;  8  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dent.  RN5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  •  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 

—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old.  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
»  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.taXn^N.Q/,ARMS’  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 

S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
’k  Nations  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
t  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

—  Herefords  Hogs  — 

VAM  Tv®  Fa!'  /yrowing.  Boar  and  low  pigs. 

VlALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 

Choice  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  —  All 
ages,  from  Wisconsin’s  high  production  herds.  Write  for 
price  list.  H.  P.  Vanderburg,  No.  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

HEREFORDS  —  America’s  most  attractive  hogs,  for 

list  of  breeders  write:  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Assn.,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  See.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

DOGS 

HExEf0R9  H°GS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

V4|Ncumbc’t  I1i1i1”1’-  ohi0'  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM.  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winners 

Only.  OVER  25  PUPPIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

■  IliREBREI)  COCKEII  PVPS  AND  DOGS. 
-L  Non- Registered  or  KEGISTEHED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  and  COLLIES. 

ALL  AGES.  SUMMER  PRICES. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

— —  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BOAR  - 

$75.  Born  Jan.  7.  2  sows  same  litter  $60  each. 

Registered  Hampshire  Boars  out  of  son  of  Tod  Sar- 

WOODACRES  FARM, 
560  BEDFORD  ST.,  NORTH  ABINGT0N,  MASS. 

MINIATURE  FOX  TER RTER — MATE,  BLACK  AND 
WHITE,  Born  May  1st.  $50.00.  Phone:  Haverstraw  4171 
ESMOND  MONTGOMERY,  THIELLS,  NEW  YORK 

rTL  r  ?♦”  K.8„H  !AE  S  (REGISTERED)  - 

Iarner1^  keilK1,  !0,r  anKSiArr?: 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS,  (Manchester),  puppies, 
breeders.  Pedigree  papers,  $25.00  up. 

CASWELL.  B  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  •XX'i'K, 

Type.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

For  Sale  beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  pups. 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers, 
males  $15.  females  $12.  Jos.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

Reg.  BERKSHIRE  Boars  and  Spring  Pigs  of  renowned 

breed'ng.  Pnces  reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
R.  D.  2f  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
$25  each.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

_  ...  .  .  Service  boars  all  ages. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

PEDIGREE  COLLIE  PUPS  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
Farm  raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  1,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

AIREDALES:  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Beautiful,  healthy,  pedigreed  puppies, 
dogs:  reasonable.  PROUT,  Rt.  1,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

Sn  nS£  °*  24  registered  Dorset  Bwes 

GEO.  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  R.D.  2,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
from  heel  drivers.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

FLOCK  RUG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  RESASCVN  ABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  W 1 LL 1 AMSV ILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES;  COCKERS:  BEAGLES;  MXNATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

MINK 

A.K.C.  Orange  Belton  English  Setter  Puppies.  Champion 
Stock.  G.  RUNNER,  R.R.  2,  Schenectady,  New  York 

MINK  —  Dark,  silky  *'Ramapo’’  mink.  Your  choice 
our  entire  farm.  Units  consisting  of  used  pen  mother 
four  kits  at  $100.00  per  unit.  F.  O.  B  our  farm’ 

SCOTLAND  HILL  MINK  FARM 

PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  eligible  reg. 

A.K.C.  Esben shade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Penna. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  N.  Y.  S.  PUREBRED  SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  23,  1949 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y.  Show  9:00  A.M.  (EDT).  Sale  1:00  P.M.  (EDT) 


lOO  HAMS  and.  Ewes  loo 

HAMPSHIRES,  CORSETS,  CORRIEDALES,  CHEVIOTS,  OXFORDS,  SUFFOLKS 

SOUTHDOWNS  AND  SHROPSHIRES 
FROM  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
Fop  Catalogue  Write  Sale  Manager  HOWARD  J.  HILL,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Oldest  Name  in 

FREEZERS 


Introduces  the  New  * 


Setting  new  standards  in 
performance  and  economy, 
the  lower  -  priced  Stein- 
horst  "Challenger,"  in  both 
1 2  and  20  cu.  ft.  sizes,  uses 
every  possible  inch  of  in¬ 
terior  space  for  storage, 
with  more  exterior  space 
given  to  shelf  and  utility 
convenience. 


*in  addition  to  our  regular  models, 
still  available  at  your  dealers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA/  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 
NAME _ 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D 

8.0 _ 


PA  iNT 


Snow-White  tita¬ 
nium  lead  and  oil  I 
Mon  ey  -  back 
guarantee!  Won’t 
peel,  rub  or  wash  ,  _  , 

off.  Sample— 60c.  fnSgal.cans 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York.N.Y* 


Of  Any  Boy  That’s  Worth  His  Salt 


On  country  lane  or  village  street,  ask  any  lad  with  bare  brown  feet 
And  hat  of  straw  that’s  torn  and  old,  what  he  would  wish:  a  pot  of  gold, 
A  Sunday  suit  and  boots  that  shine,  or  any  other  thing  that’s  fine? 
You’ll  find,  I  think,  in  every  case  that  “hook  and  line”  will  take  first  place! 
Michigan  4  —  Fern  Berry 


Humming  Birds  at  Home 

The  ruby-throated  humming  bird 
hardly  needs  to  be  called  a  feathered 
jewel  in  the  sun,  for  its  name  tells 
the  story  every  time  it  whirrs  from 
flower  to  flower,  whose  own  open 
throats  are  long  enough  to  take  the 
sharp  thrusts  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Hummer.  While  the  lady 
lacks  her  handsome  husband’s  glitter, 
and  does  little  gadding  about  during 
the  nesting  season,  she  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  home. 

Before  this  era,  however,  the 
gentleman  is  the  ardent  wooer,  doing 
all  manner  of  aerial  stunts,  whizzing 
up  in  the  air  so  fast  you  can  hardly 
see  him,  and  coming  down  like  a 
rocket  beside  his  sober  tiny  mate. 
Once  he  has  persuaded  her  to  take 
up  housekeeping  with  him,  this 
masculine  show-off  departs,  having 
no  liking  for  domestic  chores  or  the 
responsibility  of  parenthood. 

It  is  Madame  Hummer  who  builds 
the  nest,  the  littlest  and  daintiest 
cradle  in  the  world — about  as  deep  as 
half  a  walnut  shell,  and  less  than  a 
teaspoon’s  width  across.  She  lines  it 
with  plant  down  and  seed  tufts,  fixes 
it  firmly  to  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and 
usually  camouflages  it  with  moss, 
lichen  and  cobweb  filaments,  always 
with  something  that  matches  the 
scenery  close  by.  Her  own  quiet  color 
protects  her  from  enemy  eyes.  It  is 
also  fortunate  that,  since  she  is  left 
to  bring  up  the  family  all  by  herself, 
there  are  never  more  than  two. 
Humming  bird  eggs  look  like  small 
oval  pearls,  while  the  nestlings  are 
scarcely  bigger  than  black  bugs. 
When  you  see  those  two  very  ugly 
ebony  blobs,  you  wonder  just  how 
they  ever  will  turn  into  winged 
jewels  —  the  ugly  ducklings  of  the 
tree  bii'ds. 

As  for  diet,  Hummers  vary  their 
nectar  with  tiny  insects  that  happen 
to  be  caught  in  flower  cups.  Nor  are 
they  averse  to  sugar  water  handed  to 
them  in  a  tiny  glass  tube  by  some 
human  friend.  Some  kindly  folk 
hang  a  number  of  these  vials  on 


Photo:  Bunnell,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Mme.  Humming  Bird  at  home  on  the 
tiniest  nest  in  the  world.  Her  hand¬ 
some  ruby-throated  spouse  is  an 
ardent  lover,  but  there  his  responsi¬ 
bility  ends.  She  is  house  builder,  and 
both  mother  and  father  to  her  two 
minute  offspring. 

bushes  in  their  gardens  and  have  as 
their  reward,  a  brilliant  flotilla 
zooming  in  the  sunshine. 

One  morning  I  noticed  in  our 
garden  a  Hummer  caught  in  a  large 
spider  web.  With  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  I  managed  to  extricate  him,  and 
let  him  go.  Next  morning  he  flew  in 
at  my  open  window.  Being  truthful, 
I  cannot  swear  it  was  the  same  bird, 
or  that  he  came  to  thank  me,  but  I 
rather  like  to  think  these  things  are 
so.  w.  H. 


Penny  Catchers 

Melt  the  fat  for  greasing  bake  tins 
in  the  baking  pan  to  be  used;  this 
saves  time  and  dishwashing.  Put  pan 
with  fat  into  oven  or  over  heat,  when 
you  start  baking;  fat  will  be  melted 
and  pan  cooled  off  when  batter  is 
ready. 


Shaking  in  a  paper  bag  is  an  easy 
and  economical  way  for  flouring 
nuts,  or  for  sugaring  doughnuts  or 
fruit  confections. 


A  pinch  of  salt  in  your  acid  fruit 
pies  (lemon,  cranberry  or  rhubarb) 
will  neutralize  the  acid  and  save 
sugar.  m.  w.  c. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANlft  YEAST 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


In  That  Picnic  Basket! 

One  June  day  this  Summer,  200 
would-be  merrymakers  out  West 
were  sped  from  their  picnic  grove  to 
the  nearest  hospitals. 

What  had  caused  this  mass 
affliction  in  Kansas?  Food  poisoning. 
What  had  they  eaten?  Fried  chicken, 
baked  beans  and  potato  salad.  Oddly 
enough  on  the  very  same  day  a  group 
of  clubwomen  in  Ohio  were  sudden¬ 
ly  stricken  also  with  a  bad  case  of 
food  poisoning  caused,  the  doctors 
said,  by  turkey  salad. 

Summer  is  a  time  to  be  extra 
cautious  about  what  you  eat.  Es¬ 
pecially  on  picnics,  because  so  often 
susceptible  foods,  not  fully  protected 
against  heat  wave  weather  and 
humid  air,  are  prepared  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Even  if  early  risers  pack  the  | 
boxes  on  the  picnic  day,  still  the 
food  may  not  be  kept  sufficiently  cold 
in  the  preparing  and  packing;  also 
it  may  suffer  from  heat  enroute  to 
the  picnic  place. 

Will  leaving  all  meat,  fish  and  fowl 
out  of  the  menu  help?  Probably;  for 
statistical  studies  of  the  cases  of 
food  poisoning  show  that  33  per  cent 
are  due  to  “fresh  meat”  and  31  per 
cent  to  “canned  meat.”  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  includes  all 
fowl  under  this  head.  The  meat  of 
sheep  seldom,  if  ever,  is  found  to 
produce  food  poisoning;  and  fish  is 
not  as  often  to  blame  as  we  some¬ 
times  hear  it  is;  nevertheless  great 
care  should  be  taken.  Ptomaine 
organisms  are  heat  resistant;  cooking 
and  canning  cannot  kill  them.  But, 
while  all  serious  upsets  from  food 
were  once  called  ptomaine  poisoning, 
it  is  now  known  that  there  are  other 
micro-organisms,  bacteria,  which  are 
not  ptomaines  but  which  are  even 
more  dangerous. 

Micro-organisms,  thriving  on  many 
of  the  same  foods  that  human  beings 
do,  act  quickly  and,  within  a  few 
hours,  can  change  the  quality  of  the 
food  which  they  attack,  especially 
when  aided  by  moisture  and  warm 
weather.  Wrap  up  a  piece  of  cooked 
meat  in  waxed  paper;  then  leave  it 
overnight.  In  the  morning  you  will 
probably  find  drops  of  water  on  the 
inside  of  the  paper.  If  the  meat  is 
left  in  a  warm  place  on  a  hot 
Summer  night  it  possibly  might  be 
dangerous  to  eat  before  morning. 
This  holds  true  whether  the  meat  has 
been  put  between  bread  to  make 
sandwiches  or  chopped  up  and  made 
into  a  salad. 

Now  in  each  of  the  Western  picnic 
episodes,  salad  dressing  was  reported 
to  have  been  used.  In  the  first  case 
it  was  for  potato  salad,  in  the  second, 
turkey  salad.  Could  such  dressings 
ever  cause  trouble?  Yes;  especially 
when  made  with  eggs  and/or  milk. 
These  two  vital  foods,  eggs  and  milk, 
must  be  kept  fresh  and  clean;  milk 
cold;  eggs  cool  and  dry. 

As  for  drinking  water,  carry  your 
own  for  safety.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Crocheted  Panel  Bag 


For  Summer  in  light  colors,  in 
darker  tones  for  Winter,  this  new 
bag  to  crochet  in  cottons  provides  a 
handsome  accessory.  Useful  and  at¬ 
tractive,  fine  to  carry,  or  to  make  as 
gifts  from  now  to  Christmas. 

For  free  leaflet  of  instructions,  just 
write  for  CROCHETED  PANEL  BAG 
enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp  for  mailing 
costs,  and  address:  Woman  and 
Home  Editor,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 
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5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 

itop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
—one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 

drugs.  W 

Break  the  laxative  habit .  . .  with  Carter  s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33^  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


MET  EXTRA  PAY 

? jj gJfcis  Easy  Way! 


Sell 

Christmas 

Cards 

50,.r*l 
With  Name 


Do  you  need  EXTRA  f 
**  MONEY?  Then  get  it  this  ^ 
easy  way — sell  Artistic  Christinas  j 
Cards.  Everyone  buys  richlydesigned  4 
Name-Imprinted  Folders  at  60  for  $1  1 
and  up.  Making  big  sales — and  big  , 
profits — is  just  a  matter  of  showing  A 
FREE  Samples!  Add  many  more  dol-  ™ 
lars  to  your  income  by  showing .  .  . 

32  Money-MakingAssortments 

Amazing  value  FEATURE  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  lovely  Christmas  Cards 
pays  you  up  to  60c  profit  on  $1  sales. 

Also  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift 
Wraps,  Newest  Plastic  Greetings, 
dainty  Gift  Cards.  Brand  new  Name- 
Imprinted  Correspondence  Notes, 

Decorated  Napkins,  Floral  Station¬ 
ery.  Cash  in  on  this  big  money¬ 
making  line  of  Greeting  Cards  now. 

Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples, 

FEATURE  Assortment  on  approval.  Write  TODAYl 

iup  223  WAY  STREET 
II1U.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


ARTISTIC  CARD  CO. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
caQse  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  yq,ur  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 
BOX  928,  SWIFTWATER,  PENN  A. 


$25 


WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE  Z 

YOURS  WITHOUT  COST  i 


FREE 

CATALOG 


WOMEN — Your  choice  of  lovely 
blankets,  silverware,  alumlpum- 
"are,  linens,  appliances,  etc. — as 
lifts!  Just  show  your  friends  how 
to  get  beautiul  merchandise  and  free  premiums  ■ 
through  our  amazing  new  budget  Club  Plan.  Write  ■ 
for  FREE  PLAN  and  CATALOG.  No  obligation.  ! 

QUALITY  HOUSE  CLUB  PLAN 
222  Fourth  Ave.,  Dept.  53,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  * 


WRITERS 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories, 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  “ Your  Road  To  Writing  Suceett.” 

DANIEL  8.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Oept.  ND,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  E2  C* 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  u  'O 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  — •  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Freo  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

510  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  In¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  755,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
t'/2  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
—  State  Si  lex.  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 


a  -  - - Lingerie  Lengths 

COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  assort¬ 
ment.  $1.00  PREPAID  - 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX 


CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

TEd.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower.  p.  s.] 


Has  anyone  a  fern  known  as 
Brother  and  Sister,  sometimes  called 
King  and  Queen?  For  it,  I  will  send 
a  blue  African  violet,  Baby  Tear  fern 
or  an  Achimenes  (flower  like  glox¬ 
inia). —  mrs.  b.  w.,  Conn. 


I  have  small  packages  of  lark¬ 
spur  seed  (delphinium),  single  and 
double  hybrid  collections  of  very 
choice  colors  and  varieties,  to  ex¬ 
change  for  bleeding  hearts,  tuberous 
begonia  bulbs,  fragrant  purple  violet 
plants,  or  for  old  garden  or  herb 
books,  dr.  (mrs.)  l.  A.  L.,  New  York. 


I  love  African  violets  and  will  ex¬ 
change  colors  with  other  lovers  of 
this  plant.  —  mrs.  d.  w.  b.,  Penna. 


I  have  some  old  tatting  patterns, 
also  a  few  Sweet  William  or  Oriental 
poppy  plants  to  exchange  for  old 
vases,  dishes,  etc.  —  mrs.  e.  j.  s.. 
New  York. 


Will  exchange  my  Chrysanthemum 
plants  for  roots  of  perennials,  seeds 
or  bulbs.  —  mrs.  a.  s..  New  York. 


I  have  small  doll  lapel  pins,  or 
crocheted  holders  to  exchange  for 
house  plants,  especially  African 
violets.  —  mrs.  c.  van  e.,  New  York. 


For  Maine  Folks:  Would  like  to 
correspond  with  you  about  house  and 
outdoor  plants.  —  mrs.  j.  e.  d..  Me. 


I  will  send  flower  seeds,  etc.,  if 
you’ll  send  magazines  on  canaries 
or  on  pets.  —  mrs.  a.  e.,  New  York. 


I  have  gloxinia  leaves,  rooted  calla 
lily  begonias,  or  quilt  pieces  to  ex¬ 
change  for  other  house  plant  slips. 
— mrs.  l.  l.  n..  New  Hampshire. 


Blueberry  Sally  Lunn 

Native  blueberry  time  calls  for 
recipes  that  are  not  for  pies  and 
muffins  only.  My  Blueberry  Sally 
Lunn  is  one  I  hope  there  will  be 
space  for,  both  on  these  pages  and 
inside  our  R.  N.-Y.  folks. 

Ingedients  are:  y2  cup  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  i/2  cup  granulated  sugar,  2  eggs 
beaten  light,  1%  cups  flour,  3  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  1  cup  milk,  1  cup  of  fresh  clean 
blueberries,  %  cup  brown  sugar  firm¬ 
ly  packed,  and  %  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Before  making  the  batter,  save  out 
the  brown  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
mixed  in  a  cup.  Now  proceed  with 
the  other  ingredients  as  for  stirring  up 
a  cake.  Fold  into  the  batter  the  blue¬ 
berries  which  previously  have  been 
mixed  with  1  large  tablespoon  of 
flour,  saved  out  from  the  above 
amount.  Now  pour  the  batter  into  a 
shallow  cake  tin,  about  8x8x2  inches, 
and  sprinkle  over  the  top  the  brown 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixture.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (about  350  de¬ 
grees  for  about  50  minutes. 

Serve  your  Blueberry  Sally  Lunn, 
hot  or  cold,  at  any  meal  and  see  it 
vanish!  w.  n.  h. 


Grandmother’s  Rose  Jar 

Gather  rose  petals  on  a  warm 
sunny  day;  allow  them  to  dry  until 
one-half  of  the  original  bulk.  Spread 
one-half  inch  layer  in  jar  and 
sprinkle  freely  with  salt.  Place  over 
this  another  layer  of  petals  and  salt 
until  all  are  used  up.  Press  down  and 
pack  tightly;  let  jar  stand  for  10  days. 
Transfer  to  another  jar  and  place 
contents  in  alternate  layers  with  the 
following  spices:  1  oz.  ground  cloves; 

1  oz.  ground  allspice;  1  oz.  stick 
cinnamon  (shredded). 

Cover  jar  and  allow  it  stand  for 
four  weeks  in  a  dark,  dry  place.  Then 
place  in  permanent  decorated  jar, 
and  over  each  one-half  inch  layer, 
sprinkle  the  following  spices:  %  oz. 
mace,  %  oz.  allspice,  %  oz.  ground 
cloves,  Vz  oz.  grated  nutmeg,  %  oz. 
ground  cinnamon,  %  oz.  anise  seed, 

2  ozs.  powdered  orris  root,  %  lb. 
dried  lavendar  flowers. 

Also  over  each  layer  scatter  a  few 
drops  of  bitter  almonds,  rose  gerani¬ 
um,  or  any  flower  essence.  Remove 
cover  when  odor  is  desired  in  the 
room.  l.  m.  w. 


Pretty — and  Pretty  Cool — for  Midsummer 

_ 


E-883  —  FAN-FLOWER  SCARF  to  crochet  for  chest  or  dresser  in  this  lacy  design. 
Complete  instructions  for  Special  Picture  Pattern.  11c. 


2934  —  SUMMER  SQUARE  NECK  on  smooth  shouldered  dress;  smart  scallop  detail 
and  slenderizing  6-gore  skirt.  Sizes  U-20;  36-46.  Size  18  takes  3%  yds.  39  in.  fabric.  16c. 

2554  —  BUTTON-O-BOLERO  to  nip  in  the  waist  over  a  pocket  proud  frock  with 
necklace  throat  line.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  16  dress,  3%  yds.  35  in.;  bolero  1%  yds.  35  in. 


c-  i  „  7RIPLE  Tl  ER  ^ress>  a  Party  to  her  pretty  look.  Midriff  panties  to  match 

Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  2  yds.  35  in.;  panties  %  yd.  35  in.  16c. 

1.T  7uup  TABLE  ? ET :  Dutch  maids,  windmills  and  tulips  for  colorful  em 
broidery  luncheon  attraction.  Warm  iron  transfers  for  12  motifs  about  2x5  inches.  Com 
piete  instructions.  11c. 


SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

c0-^>LE^SE  LARGE  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers;  don’t  forget  size 

5?"d  T^E,  RyRAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N. 

City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


THERE'S  A 
DOMINO  SUGAR 
FOR  EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD  USE! 


rviis 


fX00O 

/.  Energy 

2 .  Sweetness 

3 .  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 


5.  Full  Value 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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Breeding  Better  Poultry 


STORRS— TOP  PLACE  AT  FARMINGDALE 

As  the  contests  pass  the  half-way  mark 
WARREN  REDS  go  on  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  position.  Year  after  year 
these  contests  serve  as  proof  that 
WARREN  REDS  have  the  breeding, 
stamina  and  profit-making  qualities 
necessary  for  a  successful  and  profitable 
poultry  business.  Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2604  eggs  —  2819  points. 
2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds:  2541  eggs  — 
2745  points. 

FARMINGDALE,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2246  eggs  —  2423  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHIT 
SETTLE  FOR  LESSf 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mast. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


a 


U.  S.  LICENSED 


WENE  VACCINES 


Chicle  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propagated) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 

A  Complete  Protecton  Program 

CHICKS  10  DAYS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (Wene  Development.)  Pro¬ 
tects  from  4  to  5  months.  No  danger — will 
not  spread  the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler 
operations. 

CHICKS  OVER  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
for  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  produc¬ 
tion  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

BOX  “R”  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 

WENE  S.  O.  —  S.  0.  25  (Sulfaqui- 
noxaline  Formulations  tor  Cocei- 
diosis  Control). 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 

6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 
or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


Tp/dJtehP/iM/Y  7nhM( 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


CHAMBiBUB 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  years  to  give  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  eggs  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Chicks 
are  healthy,  quick  growing, 
profitable. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  soon.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  W.  Drattieb.ro.  Vt. 


TOLMAN’SplYS'o’utd  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  ®reeders.  10 0  .o 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN  8 
BOOKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  l^oturSty. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Gra^® 

JOSEPH  10LMAN&J0NS.INC. 


Recently,  George  Wells  telephoned  to 
invite  us  to  meet  him  at  the  Danbury, 
Conn.,  airport  so  he  could  show  us 
his  farms  from  the  air.  We  spent  an 
hour  flying  in  a  gay  blue  and  yellow 
airplane  over  Lake  Candlewood  with 
its  70  odd  miles  of  wooded  shoreline 
up  to  the  historic  town  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford.  There  nestling  in  the  scenic 
valley  of  the  Housatonic  River,  lies 
the  farm  that  has  been  owned  by 
Mr.  Wells’  family  for  generations. 
The  air  was  pretty  rough,  so  we  had 
to  stay  up  quite  high  but  the  red 
hatchery  building  and  the  laying 
houses  beyond  were  plainly  visible. 
We  flew  on  over  the  rounded  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Berkshires  to  the  175- 
acre  farm  in  New  Preston,  Litchfield 
County,  where  the  young  stock  is 
brooded  and  raised,  completely  iso¬ 
lated  from  grown  birds.  From  above 
we  could  see  the  brooder  houses  and 
behind  them  range  shelters  spaced 
evenly  across  the  green  fields. 

Since  the  age  of  10  George  Wells 
has  been  without  chickens  only  two 
years,  the  last  two  years  of  college. 
In  fact,  he  took  some  chickens  to 
Storrs  with  him  to  help  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years.  His  interest  in  poultry 
was  aroused  when,  as  a  lad,  he  was 
given  a  Barred  Rock  hen  by  his 
grandmother,  herself  a  Barred  Rock 
breeder  who  hatched  eggs  in  a 
kerosene  heated  incubator.  Around 
1910  she  accidentally  mated  some 
Barred  Rock  hens  with  Rhode  Island 
Red  roosters,  thus  producing  the  sex- 
linked  cross  so  popular  today.  While 
no  one  knows  for  sure  who  first 
thought  of  crossing  these  two  breeds, 
surely  this  lady  was  one  of  the  pion¬ 
eers  in  the  field. 

Young  George’s  first  hen  was  one 
on  which  the  others  had  been  picking 
until  she  was  sadly  defeathered,  and 
she  always  laid  eggs  that  were  flat 
on  one  side  but  she  must  have  had 
a  lot  of  personality.  Each  year  since 
her  advent,  Mr.  Wells  has  raised  more 
and  more  chickens  until  now  he  has 
20,000  birds  when  all  the  laying  pens 
are  full,  and  hatches  a  million  and  a 
half  chicks  annually.  He  sticks  to 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  the  crosses  made  with  them.  He 
finds  the  Barred  Rock  cross  in  great 
demand  during  the  Summer  and  Fall 
months  while  the  opposite  is  true  of 
the  sex-linked  cross  which  sells  most 
heavily  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring. 

Of  the  15,000  layers  now  on  hand, 
800  birds  are  being  trapnested  under 
the  R.  O.  P.  program.  Their  pedi¬ 
greed  offspring  make  up  a  part  of  the 
breeding  stock  at  the  Wells’  farm. 
These  birds  are  kept  in  special  mat¬ 
ing  pens  containing  15  hens  and  a 
rooster  apiece.  Each  egg  when  laid  is 
marked  with  the  leg  band  number  of 
its  mother.  As  soon  as  it  hatches,  it 
is  wing-banded  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  ancestry  of  each  chick 
destined  for  the  breeding  flock. 

Chickens  whose  progeny  will  go 
for  broiler  production  and  into  com¬ 
mercial  laying  flocks  are  kept  in  pens 
holding  about  200  hens  and  14  roost¬ 
ers  each.  Most  of  these  laying  houses 
are  three  story  buildings  equipped 


with  running  water,  feed  carriers  and 
automatic  float  waterers.  Some  are 
irr' dated  with  shavings.  Most  are 
equipped  with  electric  clocks  that 
turn  the  lights  on  automatically  in 
the  morning.  Movable  glass  windows 
line  the  south  sides  of  the  pens  and 
all  have  openings  on  the  north  for 
cross  ventilation.  Some  are  equipped 
with  electric  fans.  Even  so,  during 
the  hot  spell  last  Summer,  Mr.  Wells 
lost  about  150  birds  because  of  the 
heat.  His  loss  would  have  been  much 
heavier  had  not  the  New  Milford 
and  New  Preston  fire  departments 
come  to  his  aid.  They  sprayed  the 
hens,  the  litter,  the  buildings  and  the 
ground  around  them  with  cooling 
water.  This  Summer  Mr.  Wells  is 
installing  a  pumping  system  with 
hydrants  strategically  located  about 
the  farms.  These  would  also  be  valu¬ 
able  in  case  of  a  fire. 

The  Wells’  own  hens  produce  all 
but  about  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  used  for  hatching.  The  hatches 
average  75  to  80  per  cent,  the  in¬ 
cubators  having  a  total  capacity  of 
300,000  eggs.  Chicks  are  taken  out 
each  Monday  and  Thursday  and  eggs 
are  put  in  on  Sundays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  the  year  around.  Some  of  the 
newer  machines  turn  the  egg  trays 
automatically,  others  must  be  turned 
with  a  crank.  When  the  chicks  begin 
to  hatch  and  start  breathing,  the 
temperature  inside  the  incubators 
usually  rises.  If  it  goes  up  as  little  as 
half  a  degree,  a  warning  bell  rings 
until  water  is  added  to  cool  the  ma¬ 
chines.  At  night  the  alarm  sounds  in 
Mr.  Wells’  home  across  the  road. 
^He  says  it  invariably  goes  off  at 
three  a.  m.  each  Sunday  morning.) 

Pedigreed  stock  to  be  raised  for 
breeders  is  taken  to  the  New  Pres¬ 
ton  farm  and  put  in  pens  holding  600 
chicks  under  gas  brooder  stoves.  This 
replacement  rearing  farm  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  young  birds.  When 
the  chickens  are  old  enough,  they  are 
moved  out  to  ranges  of  heavy  grass 
sod  fertilized  with  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  and  used  every  second  or 
third  year  in  rotation.  The  wire 
shelters  hold  100  to  125  birds  each. 
Some  have  fibreboard  roofs;  others 
are  A-shaped  with  roofs  of  galvan¬ 
ized  steel.  Now  under  construction 
are  several  cold  weather  shelters 
which  will  enable  Mr.  Wells  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  range  season.  All  growing 
stock  is  inoculated  against  bronchitis, 
fowl  pox,  and  Newcastle  disease. 
Owing  to  strict  sanitation,  plus  vac¬ 
cination  and  isolation  during  the 
rearing  period,  Wells  birds  are  pretty 
free  of  disease. 

Disposing  of  the  by-products  of  a 
poultry  breeding  farm  can  become 
quite  a  problem.  Mr.  Wells  has 
worked*  it  out  so  that  surplus  eggs 
are  sent  to  auction  or  sold  to  private 
dealers,  and  cull  chickens  likewise. 
Cracked  eggs  go  to  neighboring 
housewives  and  to  a  bakery.  Manure 
and  litter  are  piled  in  heaps  to  be 
called  for  either  by  local  farmers  or 
market  gardeners  who  live  around 
New  Haven. 

When  queried  about  the  firm’s 
name  of  George  E.  Wells  and  Son, 


, 

■ 

: 

'  * 


From  above  one  can  clearly  see  the  fields  and  well  planned  poultry  lay-out 
of  the  George  Wells  Poultry  Farm  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 


July  16,  1949 

Mr.  Wells  explained  that  he  hoped 
someday  either  one  or  both  of  his 
boys  would  be  interested  in  the  busil 
ness.  They  are  Stuart,  17,  and 
Richard,  nine.  Stuart,  now  a  junior 
in  high  school,  had  20  birds  entered 
in  the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 
so  it  seems  likely  that  the  family’s 
interest  in  breeding  better  poultry 
will  continue.  K.  R.  Lockwood 


How  We  Keep  Up  Our  Egg 
Production 

Most  poultrymen  realize  that  high 
production  pays  off  in  greater  profits. 
But  many  small  flock  owners  have 
little  idea  of  how  much  greater  that 
profit  really  is.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  birds  laying  heavily  eat  more 
feed  than  birds  in  poor  production, 
yet  their  feed  consumption,  when 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  eggs 
laid,  results  in  the  300-egg  bird  pro¬ 
ducing  each  dozen  eggs  on  a  great 
deal  less  feed  than  the  100-egg  layer. 

If  you  have  purchased  the  best 
grade  of  chicks,  it  will  then  be  easier 
to  keep  your  flock  laying  the  year 
round.  In  choosing  a  feed,  choose  a 
laying  mash  you  know  is  built  for 
long  sustained,  non-stop  laying. 
Judge  its  quality  by  egg  production 
over  the  entire  season,  not  by  the 
first  few  months  of  production. 
Supplementing  the  mash  with  pellets 
at  noon  is  one  way  of  increasing  egg 
production,  with  a  saving  in  labor 
over  the  old  wet  mash  system.  Long 
ago,  I  realized  that  the  feeding  of 
pellets  in  addition  to  the  regular 
mash  makes  it  possible  to  maintain 
an  even  consumption  of  mash  day  by 
day.  Birds  can  eat  pellets  readily  and 
can  consume  large  quantities  in  a 
short  period  of  time  without  drink¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  water.  To  consume  the 
same  amount  of  mash  in  meal  form 
would  take  a  long  time,  because  after 
every  two  or  three  mouthfuls  of 
mash  the  bird  must  get  a  drink  of 
water  to  wash  the  mash  down  into 
her  crop. 

I  prefer  to  keep  my  layers  penned 
during  the  Summer  months,  at  least 
most  of  the  day.  It  is  best  not  to  let 
them  out  on  range  until  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This 
keeps  their  eggs  clean  in  wet 
weather  and  also  protects  against  the 
birds  laying  dark  yolked  eggs  which 
are  objectionable  on  some  markets. 
Having  the  tjirds  shut  up  until  late 
afternoon  keeps  them  eating  mash, 
so  that  they  can  keep  up  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  We  find  that  letting  them 
outdoors  all  day  usually  results  in 
a  lowering  of  from  five  to  10  per 
cent  in  egg  production  and  often 
affects  the  taste  of  the  eggs  and  the 
color  of  the  yolks.  An  hour  or  two, 
late  in  the  day,  is  sufficient  for  a  hen 
to  pick, at  green  feed.  There  is  none 
better  than  fresh  alfalfa  or  clover; 
green  feeds  help  stimulate  activity 
and  appetite. 

I  always  keep  my  waterers  filled 
with  fresh  water.  This  encourages 
the  hens  to  drink  more  water.  I  never 
add  water  to  the  stale  water  in  their 
containers  but  empty  the  containers 
and  refill  with  fresh  water.  This 
helps  keep  up  egg  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  I  keep  the  feeders 
and  waterers  that  sit  outside  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  shaded,  so  the  hens  don’t 
mind  to  eat  where  it  is  cool.  Even 
a  barrel  of  water  that  constantly 
drips  into  a  trough  encourages 
chickens  to  drink  more  water  and, 
since  an  egg  is  made  mostly  of  liquid, 
this  means  more  eggs.  In  order  to 
supply  the  right  feeding  space  for 
your  hens,  you  should  supply  a  half 
foot  of  hopper  space  per  bird.  If  you 
restrict  the  hopper  space,  the  weaker 
or  smaller  birds  do  not  get  a  chance 
to  eat  as  much  mash  as  they  should, 
and  you  do  not  obtain  an  even  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  flock. 

I  cull  out  the  loafers  every  week 
during  the  year.  I  never  break  up 
any  setters;  they  go  to  market  too 
whenever  they  remain  on  the  nest 
a  night  or  two.  This  gives  the  layers 
more  room  in  the  hot  months  and 
helps  make  the  laying  house  cooler 
too.  By  moving  the  hens  out  in  range 
shelters  in  the  late  Summer  or  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year  gives  me 
a  chance  to  thoroughly  clean  the  lay¬ 
ing  house,  and  make  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  before  having  to  move  the 
pullets  into  them.  In  doing  so,  the 
hens  will  continue  to  lay  well  into 
the  Fall,  thereby  getting  good  pro¬ 
duction  when  eggs  are  at  a  premium. 

MRS.  o.  c. 
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When  You  Buy 

PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing  Equipment 

You  Buy  Quality 

Quality  in  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  the  poultry  you 
dress.  For  greater  profits  be  sure 

I  you  get  both.  Insist  on  Pickwick 
Pickers,  Scalding  Tanks  and 
Eviscerating  Tables.  A  size  for 
every  need.  Write  now  for  our 
new  catalogue. 

I  Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  licensed 
under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent  2,300,157  and 
Canadian  Patent  No.  421,064. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

21$  Third  St.,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  LJS5&3H2. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


Size  20'x20' 


GUINEAS 


PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  CHICKS 
DELIVERY  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST. 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM 

EDGEMONT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  STARTED  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  — 

Why  not  buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained 
to  the  roosts  White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  4  weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37e  for  AA  grade 
and  42c  for  AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and 
losses  of  baby  chicks.  Write  for  free  literature. 
WAPAK  HATCHERY  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


Live  r’oultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42.  -  Fairport,  New  York 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-IIamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Xb«  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  1*7  Marcellue.  N.  Y. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Hocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100- 
$7.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMlAN, 

R.  10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


READY-TO-LAY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Fob.  hatched.  Others  2%  to  3%  months  old.  Harco 
strain  direct.  Range  grown.  Also  bred-to-lay  White 
Rocks  and  Hubbard’s  N.  H.  Reds  four  months  old. 
Circular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EGGS  - 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
caponize,  tenderize,  flavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy,  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FEEDER  CAPONS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  CHOICE  HEAVY  BREEDS. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  WEEKS  OLD.  BRONZE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Poults,  Eggs, 

Breeders.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


Started  Turkeys  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  6  &  8  weeks 

old.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Paradise,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 
_  Add  2c  each  for  less  than  IOO. 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 
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W7jen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  Henyard 

T.  B.  Charles 


Why  Chicks  Pick  Each 
Other 

About  this  time  in  June  my  chicks 
often  begin  to  pick  each  other,  why 
is  this?  What  is  the  most  likely  cause 
of  trouble  in  chicks  which  are  about 
10  weeks  of  age?  What  is  there  to  do 
about  it?  I  am  just  trying  to  antici¬ 
pate  trouble.  Mrs.  r.  m. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  pick  each  other  because 
they  are  not  kept  busy,  or  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  animal  protein,  or 
it  may  be  started  by  some  accident, 
such  as  injury  to  their  toes.  The  most 
likely  cause  of  trouble  in  chicks  of 
the  age  yours  are,  is  coccidiosis. 
Chicks  of  this  age,  about  10  weeks, 
showing  loss  of  appetite,  droopy 
wings,  and  possibly  bloody  droppings 
would  provide  typical  symptoms. 
There  are  various  drugs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  control  of  this  disease  and 
they  should  be  fed  in  accordance  with 
the  manufacturers’  directions;  they 
can  be  obtained  from  your  local 
druggist.  These  drugs  are  usually  fed 
for  a  day  or  two  and  then  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  four  days  for  three  feedings. 
The  important  thing  is  to  follow  di¬ 
rections  and  don’t  overdose.  Too 
much  may  be  worse  than  none. 


Ventilation  Suggestions 

Should  I  install  air  vents  to  ex¬ 
tend  above  the  roof  of  my  poultry 
house?  If  not,  what  is  your  prefer¬ 
ence  for  ventilating?  mrs.  c.  z. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  air  vents 
extending  above  the  roof  of  the 
poultry  house.  On  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  information,  I  would  personally 
much  prefer  to  do  the  ventilating 
with  adjustment  of  the  windows. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  interest 
right  now,  in  well  insulated  houses, 
to  use  an  exhaust  fan  of  the  proper 
size  in  front  of  the  pen.  This  fan  is 
controlled  by  a  thermostat  so  that, 
when  a  suitable  temperature  is  se¬ 
cured,  the  fan  shuts  off,  turning  on 
again  after  the  house  warms  up  to 
a  definite  temperature.  Preferable 
temperature  inside  should  not  be 
lower  than  35  or  higher  than  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  Uniformity  of  temperature 
is  important. 


“Chicken  -  of  -  Tomorrow” 
Winners  in  New  England 

A  price  of  $5.75  for  a  pound  of 
chicken  is,  we  believe,  a  record.  It 
is  a  lot  of  money,  even  for  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  the  White  Rocks 
raised  by  Albert  G.  Brace  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  who  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  1949  New  England 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  England  Poultry 
and  Egg  Institute.  This  price  was 
tangible  recognition  of  the  time, 
ability,  and  money  represented  in 
learning  how  to  breed  better  birds, 
to  compound  better  feeds,  and  finally 
to  grow  better  broilers,  fryers  and 
roasters  at  reduced  costs. 

The  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contests 
are  now  doing  for  the  broiler  breed¬ 
ers  and  producers  what  the  egg- 
laying  contests  are  still  doing  for  the 
egg  breeders  and  producers.  New 
England  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  both  types  of  contest.  The  breed¬ 
ing  of  fast-growing,  meat  type  birds, 
according  to  most  oldtimers,  dates 
back  to  the  days  before  the  World 
War  I,  when  energetic  “Red” 
Richardson,  New  Hampshire  Exten¬ 
sion  Poultryman,  developed  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  selection  for  body  type,  rapid 
feathering  and  the  use  of  pullet  flocks 
for  reproduction.  This  program  was 
adapted  and  expanded  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  pojiltrymen  of  this  State 
until  the  New  Hampshires  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  breed.  The  breed  was 
then  perfected  by  individuals  into 
special  broiler  strains,  which  spread 
into  every  part  of  New  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  strains 
of  these  New  Hampshires  have  been 
perfected  so  that  they  sell  at  a  premi¬ 
um  over  the  Rocks  and  crosses  which 
carry  the  barred  feathering. 

These  quality  meat  birds,  with 
their  valuable  economic  characteris¬ 
tics  in  egg  production  and  hatcha- 
bility,  built  up  the  hatching-egg 
business  of  New  England  as  the 
broiler  industry  grew.  1 


Newcastle  Disease  Stops 
Laying 

Will  Newcastle  disease  stop  laying 
if  it  gets  into  the  flock?  If  so,  how 
soon  will  it  be  back  to  normal  pro¬ 
duction?  Is  there  any  immunity  in 
chicks  to  this  disease  when  hatched 
from  eggs  out  of  hens  that  have  re¬ 
covered  from  an  attack  of  Newcastle? 
How  about  its  prevention?  r.  c. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

When  birds  come  down  with  an 
outbreak  of  Newcastle  disease  while 
they  are  laying,  their  production  will 
approach  zero  in  a  few  days.  In  about 
three  to  four  weeks,  if  nothing  else 
hits  the  birds,  they  will  be  back  to 
about  normal  production.  Chicks, 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  birds  that 
have  had  Newcastle  disease,  will  be 
immune  to  it  for  only  about  three  to 
four  weeks.  There  is  now  on  the 
market  a  good  vaccine  which  can  be 
used  on  growing  stock  to  give  them  a 
lifetime  immunity.  • 


Stale  Bread  Dilutes  Feed 

What  do  you  think  about  using 
stale  bread  to  feed  hens  and  chicks; 
also  for  pigs?  Will  it  lower  the 
quality  of  their  feed?  c.  K. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Stale  bread  is  about  equal  to  flour 
wheat  middlings  for  feeding  laying 
hens.  In  feeding  it  either  to  hens  or 
chicks,  you  must  realize  that,  while 
it  may  cheapen  your  feed  costs,  it 
dilutes  your  feed  values.  This  dilu¬ 
tion  of  your  regular  mash  simply 
means  slower  growth  in  chicks  and 
less  eggs  from  your  layers. 

If  you  raise  pigs,  it  would  be  better 
to  feed  your  stale  bread  to  them  but, 
in  any  case,  remember  that,  for  either 
poultry  or  pigs,  this  dilution  means 
an  increase  in  carbohydrates  so  that, 
for  each  nine  pounds  of  stale  bread 
used,  it  is  best  to  mix  in  one  pound 
of  meat  scraps  with  it. 


Rye-on-Cob  for  Chickens 

Is  rye-on-cob  good  to  feed  chick¬ 
ens?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  supple¬ 
mented;  that  is,  with  what  other 
grains  to  be  fed?  m.  e.  o. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J. 

Rye-on-cob  is  a  new  expression  to 
me,  but  I  assume  you  mean  un¬ 
threshed  grain  as  it  comes  from  the 
field.  Rye  is  not  rated  very  high  as 
a  chicken  feed,  but  can  be  used  if  the 
'chickens  are  trained  to  eat  it,  using 
it  in  small  amounts  at  first.  It  should 
be  supplemented  with  corn  and 
wheat,  as  well  as  a  good  laying  mash. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  a  finer  ex¬ 
hibit  of  dressed  poultry  was  ever  dis¬ 
played  than  the  300  birds  which  won 
the  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contests  in 
the  various  New  England  States. 
Lester  Kilpatrick,  veteran  dressed 
poultry  judge  of  the  USD  A  Grading 
Service,  judged  the  birds  and,  with 
decimals  figuring  importantly  on  his 
score  cards,  finally  assigned  the  win¬ 
ners  as  follows:  First  —  Albert  G. 
Brace,  Amherst,  Mass.  White  Rocks; 
second  —  Henry  Saglio,  Arbor  Acres 
Farm,  Glastonbury,  Conn.  White 
Rocks;  third  —  John  Spangenberg, 
West  Haven,  Conn.  White  Cornish; 
fourth  —  E.  J.  Bittner,  Westmore¬ 
land  Depot,  N.  H.  New  Hampshires; 
fifth  —  Norman  P.  Eisenhaur,  North 
Reading,  Mass.,  Eisenbars.  H.  R. 


The  winner  of  the  1949  New  England 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest,  Albert 
G.  Brace,  Amherst,  Mass.,  (right),  is 
being  congratulated  by  Sanford 
Alger,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  N.  E. 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute,  and 
Eleanor  Bateman,  Home  Economist 
of  the  Institute,  at  the  recent  Chicken 
Festival  in  Wayland,  Mass . 


horns  hold  the  all-time 
World's  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record:  4057  eggs 
:  and  4336.25  points  or  312 
I  eggs  and  333  points  per 
I  bird.  On  May  1,  1949, 

our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
-  ,  high  five  pens  in  every 

test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 
New  _  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia  —  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  oar  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


Ihristies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%'ltm  SPIZZERINKTUM 


from  customers  in  all-parts 
country  say  the  Christie  strain 
is  remarkable  for  hatchability,  liva¬ 
bility.  quick  growth,  meat  quality  and 

.  .  _ _  egg  production.  Write  today  for  litera- 

I  ture  on  N.H.  -  U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshire  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Include  a  visit  to  Christiefs  in  your  va¬ 
cation  trip.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 


CAPONIZING 

Have  us  caponize  your  cockerels  or  teach 
you  the  art  of  caponizing.  Write  for 
literature. 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 

HIGHWAY  NO.  2,  LAKE  NAGOG, 
NORTH  ACTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State’s  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


BnumcmxEfrs  mm 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . $14.00  $26.00  $3.00 

Special  Mating  W.  Leghorns .  15.00  30.00  3.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

New  Hampshires .  15.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks .  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N. Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


GUINEAS  — New  opportunity.  Make  real  money.  Our 
new  breed  of  Keystone  White  American  Guineas  now 
raised  commercially.  Bring  higher  prices  than  any  other 
poultry.  Demand  unlimited.  Raised  anywhere  easily. 
Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Ready  for  market  in  12 
weeks.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  SAUCON  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  23,  R.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ft  FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.  &— We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.Jnc. 
369  Third  Ave..  New  York  16.  N.Y. 


We  Invite  Comparison 

VELOX  Contact  Prints  -  8  exp.  25c.  12  exp.  35c 
VELOX  JUMBO  Prints  -8  exp.  35c,  12  exp.  50c 
(Reprints:  Contact  ,03c  ea.,  JUMBO  .04c  ea.) 
35mm  FINE  GRAIN,  -  20  exp.  $1.00,  36  exp.  $1.50 
(Jumbo  Prints) 

WRITS  FOR  FREE  MAILERS 

VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO 
Dept  R  ,  P.  0.  Box  7,  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bates 
with  this^ _ - -  'N 

guide  permits  discharge  g.Wml 
to  either  side. 


Here's  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 
make  your  work  A 

faster  and  easier.  Ml 
Investigate  the  ad-  M-A 
vantages  it  of-  Kk 
fers  and  you'll  M'^K/A 
make  your 

next  buy  a  Mr 
Smoker.  MMmI^^I 

Mail  coupon  J 

for  free  MMMrf 
folder.  ,JW^Um  \ 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name. 


Address. 


Do  You  Want  a  Farmhand 

or  caretaker?  A  dairyman,  gardener, 
forester,  mechanic  or  electrician?  A  seam- 
tress,  cook  or  housekeeper?  If  so,  will 
you  hire  and  provide  housing  for  an 
Estonian  refugee  family,  Protestant  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons,  at  present  in  Europe,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  D.  P,  Bill. 

Communicate  With  The 

Estonian  Relief  Committee 

INCORPORATED 

243  EAST  34th  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  MUrray  Hill  5-7467. 


Rustic  beauty  Is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types.  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo¬ 
nial  Picket  and  Post  A 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing. 


FREE 

Illustrated 
1  CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


WET  CELLAR? 

tabawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  TypeP 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  !A 
to  l</3  HP.  motor* 

Wes*  of  Mississippi  odd  50?. 

L.  R.  «t.  LAB  AW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton  If 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today.  0 
BROWER  MF&  CO.,  Box  JIM,  Qiiaty,  III, 


EASY 

TERMS 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9 14 feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Onee.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

33  olt,  B  utler  O  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  V. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  will  give  you  credit  for  being  on 
your  toes  and  giving  your  subscribers 
prompt  attention.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  it’s  too  prompt.  You  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  I  advertise  in 
about  20  country  papers,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  more  inquiries  from  your  ads 
than  the  combined  20  papers.  In 
fact  I’m  tired  of  answering  in¬ 
quiries  even  with  the  short  cut  form 
I  use.  I  can’t  keep  up  with  my  mail. 

New  York  o.  v.  d. 

We  feel  somewhat  as  this  adver¬ 
tiser  does,  but  we  are  not  tired  of 
hearing  from  our  readers  nor  of 
answering  their  letters.  We  only  ask 
indulgence  if  reply  is  delayed.  The 
mail  to  this  department  is  very  heavy 
and  it  takes  time  to  look  up  and  get 
reliable  information  on  the  queries. 
Occasionally  we  mislay  a  letter. 
If  a  reply  is  not  received  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  it  is  wise  to  inquire 
if  the  letter  was  received.  Sometimes 
the  name  and  address  is  omitted  in 
the  letter  and  other  times  every¬ 
thing  is  legible  but  the  name  and 
address.  We  do  not  reply  to  un¬ 
signed  letters  or  those  with  initials 
only,  but  we  will  always  consider 
any  letter  confidential  if  so  requested. 
Before  sealing  your  letters,  check  the 
name  and  address.  Mention  the  name 
of  the  concern  or  complaint  in  any 
succeeding  letters  of  inquiry.  This 
will  help  us. 

I  was  asked  to  go  in  as  a  silent 
partner  to  sell  the  Playboy  Auto¬ 
mobile.  These  are  made  in  Buffalo 
and  are  about  the  size  of  the  Crosley 
cars.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  $1,000 
for  the  franchise  to  sell  the  cars  and 
am  promised  100  cars  a  year.  The 
promises  were  verbal,  not  written. 
It  is  a  case  of  giving  $1,000  and 
getting  100  cars  to  sell  if  possible. 
Would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
company.  G.  w. 

Ohio 

The  company  has  already  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pro¬ 
ject  a  public  financing  plan.  In  April 
they  filed  a  petition  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act.  Creditors  and  stockholders  are 
to  be  permitted  to  offer  suggestions. 
They  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts 
as  they  matured  and  needed  new 
capital.  They  issued  a  prospectus 
which  stated  750  dealers  had  paid  in 
approximately  $2,000,000.  Ninety- 
four  pilot  model  cars  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  pre-production  costs 
came  to  about  $1,500,000.  They  could 
not  have  our  money. 

A  young  woman  drove  up  to  this 
farm  about  chore  time  and  gave  out 
a  line  about  magazine  subscriptions. 
A  $40  check  was  given  to  this  total 
stranger  which  was  supposed  to 
cover  subscriptions  to  three  maga¬ 
zines.  The  lady  told  him  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  magazines  but  she 
went  right  to  the  gas  station  and 
cashed  the  check.  What  do  you  think 
of  this?  O. 

Ohio 

There  would  seem  to  be  something 
irregular  about  this  performance  and 
$40  was  considerable  to  give  to  a 
stranger  without  some  assurance  that 
the  agent  was  responsible.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  auto¬ 
mobile  license  number  of  the  car 
when  a  person  solicits  payments 
for  any  article.  The  individual  could 
then  be  traced.  A  legitimate  agent 
will  have  credentials  and  if  in  addi¬ 
tion  you  have  the  license  number 
you  leave  the  way  open  for  investi¬ 
gation.  We  hope  we  can  locate  this 
particular  agent. 

There  is  a  balance  of  $21.61  due 
me  for  merchandise.  Promises  were 
made  to  pay  it  but  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  anything  though  the  payment 
was  to  be  on  delivery  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  several  months  now 
and  I  can  get  no  attention.  Will  you 
take  it  in  hand  for  me? 

New  York  Mrs.  h.  c. 

This  was  a  personal  matter  and 
we  are  not  often  successful  in  such 
cases.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  debtor.  There  was 
no  response  to  our  demands  and  we 
finally  turned  it  over  to  an  attorney 
who  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
amount  is  not  large  enough  for  suit 
and  we  regret  that  we  failed  our 
reader.  The  moral  is  to  insist  on  pay¬ 
ment  on  delivery  if  that  is  the 
agreement  and  do  not  leave  mer¬ 
chandise  until  you  can  get  the  pay¬ 
ment. 


This  is  to  tell  you  we  finally  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from  the  National 
Grange  Insurance  Company  for 
$155.50,  the  best  they  could  do.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kindness  in  the  matter  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  friend  at  court.  Our 
sincere  thanks  and  good  wishes. 

New  York  R.  A. 

A  truck  ran  across  the  garden  and 
destroyed  hills  of  beans,  grape  vines 
and  currants  and  knocking  down 
posts.  The  property  owner  and  six 
neighbors  assessed  the  damage  at  at 
least  $300.  An  adjuster  from  the  in¬ 
surance  company  asked  if  that  would 
be  satisfactory  but  in  the  final 
analysis  all  the  company  would  pay 
was  $155.50.  It  seems  hard  to  accept 
a  loss  of  50  per  cent  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  particularly  when  the 
mature  vines  were  destroyed  and 
there  was  no  use  of  the  crops  for 
the  year,  if  ever.  It  makes  one  doubt 
the  value  of  an  insurance  policy. 

In  some  of  your  previous  issues 
an  article  appeared  on  the  gullible¬ 
ness  of  the  average  person.  Since 
then  I  have  been  more  careful  with 
various  ads  and  literature  received. 
I  have  a  problem  to  put  before  you. 
The  enclosed  card  was  received  and 
I  cannot  understand  how  my  name 
would  appear  in  a  New  York  paper. 
I  have  never  received  mail  of  this 
type  before  and  I  am  skeptical  about 
it  and  wonder  if  I  am  on  the  “sucker 
list.”  w.  R. 

Maine 

The  enclosure  was  a  card  stating 
that  for  25  cents  an  interesting  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  individual  would  be  sent. 
We  venture  to  say  if  one  sent  the 
quarter  he  would  receive  an  item 
from  some  local  paper,  which  he 
had  previously  seen  and  which  was 
of  no  importance.  Some  merely 
stated  the  party  had  visited  his 
parents  or  attended  a  church 
function.  In  the  last  analysis  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simply  a  scheme  to  make 
a  living  on  the  other  people’s 
quarters.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that 
we  do  not  get  one  or  two  similar 
propositions. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Northwest  Mfg.  Co.,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota,  L.  G.  Stransky,  president? 
They  advertised  an  oil  burner  in 
which  I  am  very  much  interested, 
but  as  the  price  is  low  and  the  dealer 
a  long  ways  away,  I  am  wondering 
about  it.  They  offer  a  30  day  trial. 

New  York  h.  b.  w. 

We  have  never  recommended  the 
propositions  of  the  Stranskys.  They 
have  had  exaggerated  claims  for 
many  articles.  One  time  they  sold 
vaporizers  to  increase  the  mileage 
cars  could  get  from  gasoline.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  checked 
them  on  their  exaggerated*"  state¬ 
ments  and  issued  orders  against  them 
on  that.  We  have  referred  to  them  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past. 

In  April  1947  I  sent  $10  for  three 
books  to  George  Pearce  of  Peabody, 
Mass.,  which  he  guaranteed  would 
show  one  how  to  sell  your  invention 
in  60  days  and  if  not  he  would  re¬ 
turn  double  the  money  and  we  could 
keep  the  books.  We  did  not  succeed 
in  selling  the  invention  and  we  can 
get  no  response  from  him.  We  ought 
to  have  $20.  What  can  you  do? 

New  York  h.  c.  d. 

We  could  get  no  adjustment  from 
George  Pearce.  We  were  advised  that 
others  had  been  equally  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  There  were  many  inquiries 
and  complaints.  A  complaint  is  now 
before  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  we  anticipate  a  report  in  the 
near  future.  We  wonder  if  any  other 
readers  had  a  similar  experiences. 

I  have  seen  an  advertisement  by 
Standard,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  for 
used  tires.  If  these  are  as  good  as 
advertised  I  should  lfke  to  secure 
some  at  the  reasonable  prices  quoted. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  purchase 
some  of  these  tires?  I  need  them 
badly.  e.  h.  w. 

We  understand  there  have  been 
many  complaints  from  people  in 
various  sections  who  have  purchased 
these  tires  and  were  disappointed  in 
the  merchandise  which  they  received. 
Most  claims  were  settled.  Jean  Blatt 
and  his  wife  operated  the  company 
and  the  last  word  we  received  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  been 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  fined  $100  on  each  of 
15  counts. 


July  16,  1949 

Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made— Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost 
Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  In 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening.Sim- 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost.  ^ — ■„ 

^  tlj^AVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  O.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine.  H  w,ln 

Writefor  free  information  and  booklet.  Dept  R 

^  CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


100  M,  FENCE  ffi*1495 

SILO  FENCE— SNOW  FENCE 

_  CORN  CRIBBING 

if***  "No-Drift’’  Snow  Fence  is  a  portable  wood- 
picket  fence  woven  between  5  double  cables  of 
special  wire.  Pickets  are  approx.  7/16"xl%"x4  ft. 
Lastly  rolled  up  and  stored.  Extensively  used  a9 
shading!  50  ft.  Ro„ . $  8.95 

100  ft.  Roll .  15.95 

500  ft.  or  more  — 

$14.95  per  100  feet 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Freight  collect.  Sorry  no  COD ! 

DUBL-TEST  SUPPLY  CO. 

1000  ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 
R-59,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  factory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new.  water¬ 
proof.  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 


forcements.  8  ounce.  6e 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x  8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 


Foot,  12  ounce,  8c  Foot. 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
14x18  $16.12  $20.16 
15x20  18.00  24.00 

16x24  23.04  30.72 

20x20  24.00  32.00 

20x30  36.00  48.00 

CLOTH,  9x12,  $4.32 


Money-back  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  orders 
accented.  Send  for  catalogue  *‘R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  i  o«Ep® 

351  W.  8’WAY,  N.Y.C.  COrtlandt  7-4604  . 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Bamples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


i!  Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards — do  "custom  sawing”  for 
neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 
gfcjgpS&g&na  lifetime.  No  crew  needed. 
Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 
lent  results.  $62.50  down.  Send  postal 
r  FREE  BOOK.  "How  To  Make  Lombor. 

belsaw  Machinery  co 
829U  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


-  EXTRA  MONEY  QUICK!  - — 

Take  easy  orders  low  cost  —  high  proflt  Christmas 
cards.  Wonderful  new  type  Plastic,  Metallic  as¬ 
sortments.  Send  at  once  for  free  48-page  catalog. 
Feature  samples  on  approval  and  free  Name  Imprinted 
Christmas  Card  sample  portfolios.  Special  Offers. 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  51,  MASSACHUSETTS 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matie,  Case  Slicer.  New 
Holland,  AlHs  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN. 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

add  2%  Sales  Tax) 


_ _ EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY  - 

easily.  In  ful1  or  sPare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
raids  *  and  Gifts-’n-Things.  21-folder  Ass't  soils  for 
$1  00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL;  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimensional 
cards  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings, 
Religious,  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  DeLuxe  Per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAMPLES  to  easy-to- 
oaII  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 
Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS, 

DEPT.  RN-72,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


nClfAf  VI1MT  Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
KtV  UL  Vllill  snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Pat'd.) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfflr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


UaI  11/ otg>T*  from  electric  outlet  with  Lux 
MOl  VV  ulvi  Heater.  (Not  faucet  type). 
Send  Honey  Order  $2.55.  I  pay  postage.  Particulars. 

CHAS.  LEHMAN,  1125  EvergreenAve.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  it  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plug 

room  and  board."  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemington.  New  Jersey.  _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen  but  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age 
18-60  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 

48  hour  week,  4  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village.  Thlells,  New  York. 

HELP  Wanted:  Milkers,  De  Laval  machines,  60  cows, 

three  times  daily,  stripping  afterwards,  six  day 
week'  wages  $160  and  up  per  month,  plus  room  and 
board’.  Write  full  particulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms. 
Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Must  be  able  to  cook.  Three 

children  in  family.  Private  room  and  $100  per 
month  to  start.  Six  days  off  during  each  month. 
Apply  by  mail  to  Mrs.  A.  Joseph,  Box  768,  New- 

burg.  New  York. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKERS:  Two  women  under  40.  One  must 
drive  car  for  shopping.  Occasional  cooking.  No  heavy 
laundry  Other  help.  Permanent.  Large  Western 
Massachusetts  farm.  BOX  1319,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

W ANTED :  Experienced  reliable  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  ultra  modern  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
laying  birds.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  August  1, 
1949,  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER,  for  commercial  broiler  farm  Central 

Jersey;  experienced,  mature,  capable  handling  help. 
Modern  house;  salary  plus  bonus.  Write  fully  BOX 
1401,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  man  who  has  had  experience 

in  caring  for  large  poultry  breeding  flock.  Modern 
4-room  apartment  available.  References.  David  T. 
Cohen.  Long  Hill  Road.  Guilford.  Connecticut. 

COUPLE  year  round  North  Shore,  L.  I.;  not  over  50; 

good  plain  cooking  and  general  housework,  taking 
care  of  lawn  and  general  handyman,  no  butting  or 
driving  Excellent  servants  quarters.  Just  two  adults 
in  family,  no  children.  Ideal  position  for  the  right 
couple;  late  references  required;  state  salary  ex- 
peeted.  BOX  1409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

HOUSEWORKER.  assist  care  paralytic,  on  northern 

Jersey  farm.  Home,  moderate  salary.  Baillie, 

Allendale,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE;  Man  take  care  two  good  riding  horses; 

some  gardening,  driving  car.  Woman,  housework, 
cooking.  Must  be  reliable.  Apply  only  if  references 
are  of  the  best.  Owners  are  two  in  family  who  use 
place  mostly  as  week-end  retreat.  Good  wages  and 
living  quarters.  Location  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  BOX 
1412,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged;  man  farm  work;  wife  assist 

housework.  House,  garage  plus  salary.  State  age, 
references,  wages  wanted.  BOX  1413,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  experienced  poultry  farm,  able  to  take 

care  5,000  capacity,  4-room  house,  all  Improve¬ 
ments.  Electric  included.  Salary  to  start  $175, 
chance  for  advancement.  State  age  and  experience. 
M.  Feauchtbaum,  R.  D.  1,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  provide  extra  help.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  milking  machine.  Good  opportunity. 

BOX  1414,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COOK-Houseworker,  under  45  years;  private  family; 

Summer  home;  other  help.  Experienced.  References. 
Salary  $180  month.  Mrs.  Greeenfield,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Winsted,  Conn. _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN-Milker,  experienced,  single  only,  for 

small,  select  Guernsey  herd  on  Advanced  Register. 
Two-time  machine  milking,  modem  farm  conditions. 
Responsible  position  for  conscientious  man  who  likes 
to  work  with  good  animals.  Pandella  Farm,  telephone 
3684,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Penna. _ 

POULTRY  couple  or  single  man.  Genuine  opportunity 

for  proper  conscientious,  trustworthy  workers  on 
established  poultry  farm.  Steady  position,  excellent 
surroundings,  experience  required.  State  details  in 
first  letter.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  for  work  in  boys  in¬ 
dustrial  school  as  cottage  parents.  Knowledge  of 
farming  and  dairying  desirable.  Good  references  as  to 
habits  and  character  required.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
Write  Clarence  E.  Horton.  Supt,,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa, 

STEADY  man,  light  work,  team,  goats,  good  home, 
small  wages.  Marti,  Lower  Salem,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farmer  to  run  200  acre  Dutchess 
County  dairy,  40  milking  Holsteins,  thoroughly 
equipped  machinery,  silos,  etc.  Must  be  competent, 
experienced  handling  men,  absolutely  reliable,  willing 
lo  help  all  ways.  First  class  references  required. 
Excellent  7-room  house,  bath,  good  pay  and  privileges 
to  right  man.  State  wages.  All  answers  confidential. 
BOX  1416,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  modern  house,  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Buchberg  Farms,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
115.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Phone  South  River  6-0813. 

WOMAN  to  help  with  housework.  Easy  place,  just 
one  lady.  Westchester  County.  204  East  79th  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  help  general  housework  in 
small,  beautiful  summer  hotel.  Excellent  position  for 
clean  able  worker.  BOX  300,  Neversink,  N.  Y. _ 

BY  August,  second  fellow,  single,  for  small  pro¬ 

gressive  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Phillips,  Otts- 
ville,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Single,  man  for  dairy  farm  year  round. 

$100  month  and  board.  Call  Blairstown  80  R  3  or 
write  Abe  Mierop,  White  Lake  Farm,  R.  D.  2, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  on  dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County,  womun  to 

assist  in  main  house;  man  must  understand  general 
farming  and  machinery.  New  4-room  tenant  house. 
Dive  particulars.  BOX  1435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER:  Married  preferred.  Reliable,  experi¬ 

enced  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit  trees,  repairs;  some 
driving.  Wife  available  if  possible  for  some  house¬ 
hold  work.  On  small  estate  in  Bucks  County  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Unfurnished 
o-room  cottage,  heat  and  light  provided.  State  age, 
wages  required.  Furnish  references.  BOX  1436,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  General  housework,  July-August.  Small 
boarding  house.  Sand  Beach,  Highland  Lake,  N,  Y. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assistant  herds¬ 
man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  energetic,  reli¬ 
able,  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
giving  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Don’t 
reply  unless  you  like  working  with  good  cattle  and 
want  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  8th  Floor, 
444  Madison  Ave. ,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Honest,  reliable  and  sober  married  farmer 
about  35  with  dairy  and  cropping  experience  for 
completely  mechanized  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Excellent  house  with  electricity,  gas  and  water.  Good 
salary  for  industrious  man  who  appreciates  pleasant 
surroundings.  Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock.  Marshall,  Virginia, 

WANTED :  Working  foreman  for  farm  in  Northern 
Virginia  with  small  herd  purebred  Guernseys,  hogs 
and  cattle.  Excellent  house  and  salary  for  honest, 
sober  and  industrious  married  man  between  35  and 
40.  References.  BOX  1437,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker  experienced;  permanent  job; 

full  accommodations;  modern  cottage;  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  to  work  with;  small  estate 
nearby  New  York  City.  Salary  open.  Write  full'  par¬ 
ticulars,  BOX  1438,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

DEPENDABLE  married  man  to  work  with  owner  on 
fully  mechanized  dairy  farm,  preferably  with  son 
willing  work  occasionally  and  Summers.  Cottage  with 
modern  conveniences  usual  privileges.  Yearly  vacation. 
$150  per  month  plus  generous  fuel  allowance.  Refer- 
ences.  Montgomery  Throop,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

COOK-General  houseworker:  Three  small  children, 
three  adults;  own  room,  bath;  $100  a  month. 
Answer  BOX  363,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MAN  seeks  farm  vacation  job,  exchange  room  and 
board.  BOX  1306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SKILLFUL  manager ;  open  to  anybody  wishing  profit¬ 
able  farm  management;  salary  secondary.  BOX  1324, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MARRIED  man  desires  work  on  poultry  or  small  farm. 

Would  desire  place  in  Long  Island  or  Jersey.  BOX 
1402,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  son,  high  school  age.  What 
have  you  to  offer  1  Boy  has  helped  on  dairy  farm. 
Permanent.  BOX  1403,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted:  Operating  beef  farm;  consider 
share  basis;  some  capital;  must  be  sound  proposition; 
experienced  with  registered  or  commercial  cattle.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  trustworthy,  ambitious.  BOX  1404,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  white,  single,  age  51  wishes  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  position,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  beginning 
September.  Permanent  principals’  license.  BOX  1410, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  strong  boys,  16  years,  desire  farm  work  for 
Summer.  S.  Crisafalli,  62  Goble  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

AVAILABLE  October  1:  Farm  manager  or  estate 
superintendent,  experienced  all  branches  agriculture, 
A.  R.  records.  Agricultural  and  Graham  School  gradu¬ 
ate.  Preesntly  managing  200  cow  farm  with  pro¬ 
cessing  plant.  Property  now  being  sold.  References. 
BOX  1417,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MECHANIC,  experienced  electricity,  all  around 

maintenance;  seeks  position.  Schoharie,  Otsego 

Counties  preferred.  BOX  1418,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  manager,  with  the  experience,  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise,  open  for  engagement.  Married.  Strictly  sober, 
honest,  capable  and  efficient.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  purebred  dairy  cattle  and  modern  farm- 
ing  operations.  BOX  1419,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  permanent  position  on 
poultry  or  turkey  farm.  BOX  1420,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

MAN  35,  single,  good  health,  wants  permanent  farm 
job;  vegetables,  poultry.  Handy  with  carpenter 
work.  General,  good  all-around  helper,  no  milking  or 
tractor.  E.  M.  Noli,  2901  Avenue  J,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
EXPERIENCED  teachers  desire  rural  positions. 
BOX  1421,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager.  Take  care  of  300  cattle  on 
4.000  acre  ranch  in  Florida.  Must  have  first  class 
references.  Familiar  with  cross  breeding  and  im¬ 
proving  pastures.  Details  and  salary  requirements  to 
BOX  1426,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wiU  exchange  work  for  good  home 
and  small  wages  as  handy  man  on  farm  or  boarding 
house,  doing  light  work,  upstate  in  country.  Herman 
Gardner,  338  Foxhall  Ave.,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 
COMPANION-Housekeeper:  Refined  Protestant  lady 
with  son  15  years  desires  position  in  respectable 
home.  Have  driver's  license.  BOX  1427,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

POULTRY’  farm  manager  desires  position  in  North 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  area.  Agricultural  College 
graduate.  At  present,  managing  combination  dairy- 
poultry  farm.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  broiler  and 
egg  production.  Available  August  1,  1949.  BOX  1428, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  desired  as  caretaker.  Experienced  with 
poultry,  game,  horses,  gardening,  flowers,  handy¬ 
man.  Elderly,  single.  Reliable.  BOX  1429,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  under  45,  high  school  graduate,  with  son 
starting  school  in  Fall,  wishes  general  house- 
worker  position  in  country.  Kind  person  who  likes 
children.  No  driving.  Best  references.  Wages  open. 
BOX  1430,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORK  on  chicken  farm,  in  exchange  for  room  and 
board  desired  for  young  man  with  training  and 
experience,  somewhat  mentally  retarded,  but  capable 
Oi  good  work  under  sympathetic  training  and  super- 
vision,  BOX  1431,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TEAMSTER,  woodsman,  caretaker,  watchman,  garden¬ 
er;  single,  53;  references.  BOX  1439,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager-herdsman,  married,  one  child, 
25  years  experience,  agricultural  college  training. 
Available  August  15th-September  1st.  Good  housing, 
school  facilities  essential.  P.  O.  BOX  5,  Amenia, 
New  York. 

FORESTER  wants  position  with  timberland  owner. 

Donald  Falvey,  R.  F.  D,  Deep  River.  Conn. _ 

MARINE  corps  veteran  wishes  position,  farm  manager, 
superintendent  of  estate  or  charge  of  beef  cattle. 
20  years  experience  dairy,  poultry,  modern  equipment; 
chauffeur’s  license.  Married.  Western  Connecticut, 
Long  island,  Westchester.  BOX  1440,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

MAN,  60,  healthy,  clean-cut,  handy,  wishes  room  and 
board  in  exchange  light  chores.  BOX  1445,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  homes,  acreage  and  business  properties  for 
sale.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  areas. 
Listings  and  broker  cooperation  desired.  Free  list. 
John  R.  l’otts  Agency,  New  Rt.  28,  North  Branch, 
N.  J.  Phone  Somerville  8-2551. _ 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N,  Y, _ _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J,  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. _ _ 

$35-$40M  not  too  much,  but  $18,000  will  buy  lovely, 
spacious,  all-modern,  insulated,  economical  home 
in  recreation  area  of  White  Mountains.  Landscaped 
2-3  acres,  panoramic  view.  Owner  vacating,  leaving 
state  next  30  days.  Be  alert!  Write  for  details. 
BOX  1309,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Tourist  court,  large  house,  some  acreage, 
on  lake,  river,  ocean.  Busy  highway.  All  year  in¬ 
come.  Sound  proposition.  Reasonable  price.  New  York. 
New  England.  Submit  pictures,  details.  BOX  1310, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  177  acre  dairy  farm,  equipped.  John  Van 
Regenmortel,  Meadowbrook,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  Farm  135  acres, 
equipped,  $7,200.  Farm  $1,500  down  gets  50  acres; 
$3,600  easy  terms.  Farm  115  acres,  equipped.  Farm 
220  acres,  40  stock.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. _ _ 

'  LAKE  CAYUGA  fruit  farm:  110  acres,  apples, 

peaches,  cherries,  two  dwellings,  packing  and  stor¬ 
age  house;  also  270  acres  mostly  apples,  dwellings, 
roadstand,  bams  and  storage,  established  profitable 
business,  reasonably  priced.  Write  Horticultural  Realty 
Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y, _ 

SMALL  subsistence  commuter's  farm:  Beautiful 
Somerset  Hills,  New  Jersey,  1%  acres,  city  water, 
6-room  modernized  Colonial  farm  house,  steam  heat, 
60  foot  modern  poultry  house,  small  barn;  taxes  $125. 
Price  $12,000.  Carl  H.  Booth,  Realtor,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.  Tel:  Bern.  8-0585,  8-1077, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  acres  cleared  land  and  7 -room  house 
in  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  $7,500. 
Karl  C.  Dahl.  217  1st  St.,  East  Northport,  L.  I., 
N,  Y.  or  telephone  Northport  983-R. _ 

IDEAL  retirement:  10  acres  entirely  fenced.  Woodlot 
600  ft.  on  roadway.  Irrigated  garden  and  lawn. 
Three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  dining  room,  living  room, 
fireplace,  modern  kitchen,  enclosed  porch,  2-car  garage, 
chicken  house,  three  room  bungalow  in  rear,  oil  heat, 
electric,  hot  water,  nicely  furnished;  newly  decorated, 
beautiful  floors,  Venetian  blinds  and  screens  for  all 
windows  $15,750-,  half  actual  value.  A.  C.  Farlow, 
Petersburg,  N.  J.  Phone  Tuckahoe  71-J-4. _ 

ORCHARD  and  poultry  farm,  50  acres,  large  house, 
barn,  other  buildings,  electricity,  running  water; 
3,500  peach,  apple  trees,  healthy  young  fruit  bearing. 
Stand  U.  S.  Route  22  Lehigh  County.  Sacrifice. 
Thomas  Henninger,  457  Linden  St.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Small  farm  or  house,  about  three  acres,  in 
nice  commuting  (one  hour  New  York)  section.  Ac¬ 
cessible,  improved;  three  bedrooms.  Moderate  rental 
with/without  option.  BOX  1405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEN  acre  property  for  sale;  six  room  house;  good 

water,  electricity.  R.  Neugebauer,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. _ 

110  ACRE  farm  in  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  Seven  room 
house,  electricity  in  house,  barn,  garage.  Orchard, 
large  barn,  chicken  coop,  fenced  pasture,  good  water 
supply.  On  year  around  road.  Egg  and  milk  pick-up 

at  door:  $6,500,  BOX  1406,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ALBANY  County  valley  farm  on  macadam  road.  178 
acres  land  includes  100  acres  level  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation,  50  acres  improved  pasture  and 

a  woodlot  of  valuable  timber.  A  large  modern 
equipped  house;  electricity,  bath,  heater.  Beautiful 
Summer  residence.  Three  large  barns,  poultry  house 
and  all  necessary  buildings.  Cow  barn  equipped  with 
17  stanchions,  water  cups,  milker,  cooler  and  litter 
carrier.  Another  adjacent  cow  barn,  60  feet  of  con¬ 

crete  with  box  stalls.  All  buildings  have  electricity 
and  running  water.  24  head  of  fine  Guernsey  cows. 
500  chickens,  grain,  lumber  and  all  necessary  farm 
machinery  including  two  tractors.  Complete,  $20,000. 
Erskine  Shultes,  West  Berne,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  156  acre  tractor-worked  farm  located  very 
close  Norwich,  N.  Y.  on  good  route.  75  acres 
meadows.  Modem  14-room  dwelling,  bath,  heating 
plant,  easily  converted  for  two  family.  Good  set  of 
bam  buildings,  cement  floors,  silo,  plenty  water, 
capacity  for  1,000  chickens.  Stock,  21  extra  good  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  five  young  stock,  one  horse.  Milk  check  $450 
per  month,  test  %.  Farm  will  winter  and  summer 
30  cows  and  young  stoek.  Tools.  Tractor  on  rubber  with 
mower,  plows,  cultivator,  manure  spreader,  milking 
machine,  hay  loader,  rakes,  wagons,  drags.  Most  every 
tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Other  business  forces  sale, 
$13,500  takes  everything.  If  you  have  $6,000  to  pay 
down  we  can  finance  the  balance  with  terms  easy. 
For  more  information  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  5S6-J.  Send  for  a  new  summer  farm 
catalogue. _ 

LAND  for  sale:  Suitable  for  airport  and  recreation 
park.  Near  and  bordering  road  to  Mad  River  Glen 
ski  tow  in  Fayston,  Vermont.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

ONE  acre  good  dry  land.  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  Paid 
$476 ;  sell  $90  cash.  Taxes  paid.  Shrieves,  P.  O. 
Box  62,  N.  Y.  C.  54. _ 

98  ACRE  bare  farm,  on  macadam  road,  in  Tioga 
County,  near  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  9-room  bouse, 
bath,  furnace,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings,  all  in 
good  condition;  widow  will  sell  $8,400;  terms.  W.  W. 
Werts,  356  Main  St,,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  8 -room  modern  tourist  home,  double 
garage,  cabins.  Immediate  possession.  La  Verne 
Dickens.  236  N.  Genesee  St.,  Montour  Falls,  N,  Y. 

SOUTHERN  Maine  farms  for  sale;  all  types  homes, 
cottages,  grocery  stores  and  cabin  sites.  Inquire 
Ralph  A.  Dodge,  Real  Estate  Broker,  8  Pleasant  St., 
Kennebunk,  Maine. _ 

FARM  on  hard  road  near  fine  lake,  scenic  view,  good 
buildings;  cabin  site.  BOX  1422,  Rural  New- 
Yorker . _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm  about 
100  acres.  BOX  1423,  Rural  Nevy- Yorker, _ 

169  ACRES  good  tractor  land,  9-room  house  and  bath. 
Excellent  concrete  basement  barn  for  30  head, 

drinking  buckets,  tile  silo.  Milk  taken  twice  daily, 
good  crops.  Price  $6,800  with  good  terms.  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  or  chicken  farm.  Nine 
rooms  and  bath,  lights,  furnace,  running  water. 
Excellent  condition.  Can  be  bought  for  $5,000  alone, 
or  with  65  acres  of  land,  hen  house  and  barn  for 
$6,000.  Immediate  possession.  Lynn  Persons,  Hartwick. 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  139  acres,  2-family  dwelling,  18  head 
stock,  tractor  and  farm  machinery.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $16,000.  Terms.  Reinhardt  Agency, 
Greenville,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  (25  acres)  farm.  Chicken  raising. 

Small  down  payment.  BOX  1424,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  House,  about  25  acres,  suitable  poultry. 

Good  road,  near  town.  BOX  1425,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  8-room  house,  barn,  50  acres,  water,  tele¬ 
phone  ;  electricity  available.  One  mile  from  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Ideal  for  chickens.  Price  $2,500.  K. 
Anderson,  West  Brookfield,  Maine. _ 

42  ACRE  chicken  farm,  on  State  Highway  No.  12 
near  Colgate  University;  excellent  house,  bath,  hot 
water  heater,  beautiful  kitchen,  garage,  700  layers, 
2,000  three  month  old  pullets;  refrigerator,  six  new 
electric  brooders,  good  team,  all  farm  tools  and 
chicken  equipment;  also  two  pump  Socony  gasoline 
station.  Complete  outfit  assuring  immediate  income. 
Price  $15,000,  cash  required  $10,000,  balance  mortgage. 
F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Earl- 
ville  84-Y-4, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Lots  75x110  located  in  Springfield,  L.  I. 
Box  1432,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FIVE  room  colonial  house,  country ;  six  miles  from 
Middletown-.  Excellent  section;  year  round  home; 
good  elevation,  view,  neighbors.  Price  $12,000.  BOX 
1441,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  acre  farm,  7-room  and  bath  house, 
all  modern  improvements:  2-car  garage,  large  coop, 
feed  house;  about  11  miles  from  Atlantic  City.  Good 
road  and  good  shopping.  Reasonable.  William  Fox, 
R.  D.  3,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  new  barn,  $3,500.  Muffidit  goat,  $75. 

Allis  Chalmers  combine,  $700.  1906  car,  $525.  40 
acres  virgin  soil,  central  Florida,  $4,000.  Forrest 
Gardner,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. _ 

FOR  Sale:  136  acres,  five  miles  south  of  Spring 
Creek.  15  miles  north  of  Titusville,  just  off  Spring 
Creek  Titusville  Blacktop,  good  water,  pasture,  crops 
planted,  electricity  house  and  barn,  also  water,  fully 
equipped  Ford  Ferguson  tractor  and  attachments. 
BOX  1442,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  well  stocked  farms,  also  business 
place.  Buy  from  owner  and  save  real  estate  com¬ 
mission.  C.  L.  Proskine,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Hobart  4019. _ 

170  ACRE  dairy  farm,  13  head  cattle,  team  and 
tools.  Sugar  bush,  electricity,  and  running  water; 

$5.900.  Edward  Ramp,  R.  I),  1,  Randolph.  Vermont. 
FOR  Sale:  250  acre  farm  on  main  highway.  40x80 
drive  through.  Barn,  horse  barn,  other  buildings ; 
9-room  house,  modern  conveniences;  5-room  tenant 
house;  reasonable.  BOX  1443,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

14  FARMS,  two  acres  to  370  priced  $3,700  to  $25,000. 

Some  with  stock  and  equipment;  two  2-family  and 
three  single  houses  in  Cooperstown.  Several  small 
places  outside.  Ask  for  what  you  need.  F.  W.  Green, 
Cooperstown.  N.  Y. _ 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  homesites  $750.  Particulars 
for  stamp,  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park  Florida. 


COUNTRY  home  or  poultry  farm  for  sale,  beautiful 
village  location,  excellent  commodious  buildings, 
brook,  river,  public  utilities.  Cory,  Kingfieid,  Maine, 

CHARMING  9-room  country  home,  four  bedrooms, 

two  baths,  oil  steam  heat,  all  modern  conveniences. 
150  acre  farm  ideally  located  adjacent  several  ski 
developments.  Beautiful  view,  50  acres  tillable  land, 
balance  pasture,  hard  and  50,000'  soft  wood.  Hay 
barn,  cow  stable,  sheep  barn,  excellent  modem  new 
poultry  building,  capacity  1,200  turkeys,  1,500 
chickens;  $12,000.  Dorothy  Elcock,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. _ 

372  ACRE  valley  farm,  50  cows.  No  nicer  place  to 

live.  $40,000.  Write  for  particulars.  W.  R.  Gillette, 
Owner,  Ulster,  Pennsylvania,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Well  established  riding  club,  10  miles 

from  N.  Y.  Average  annual  income  $40,000.  Suit¬ 
able  only  to  clean  cut  young  man  of  good  appearance. 
$10,000  cash  required.  BOX  1433,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FULLY  equipped,  97  acre  modern  poultry  farm; 

modern  8-room  house.  Poultry  houses  for  3,000, 
6,000  broilers.  Price  reduced  25%  for  quick  sale. 
Lubiiner,  Box  301,  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ 

SIX  room  house,  improvements,  lp  acres,  driven  well, 

barn,  etc.  Toggenburg  dairy  "  goats  and  rabbits. 
Purebred,  registered  stock.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Walker,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ 

RETIREMENT  home,  one  acre,  one  story  house, 
modern  kitchen,  bath,  garage,  small  poultry  house, 
garden,  berries;  five  minutes  from  towns;  good  con¬ 
dition;  low  taxes.  Terms.  $4,800.  American  Realty, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y  , _ 

EIGHT  acre  poultry  farnC  large  poultry  house, 
garage,  four  bedroom  bouse,  excellent  condition ; 
low  taxes;  terms.  $4,900.  American  Realty,  Cam- 
bndge,  N.  Y  . 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbg.  $1.65; 

10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid,  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  <r 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2%  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  10  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixon,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs, 

.J55’  10  lbs-  $3-00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone,  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O  B 
Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  FOB 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B  PA 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falla,  N.  Y~ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Jb  lordia. _ 

FALL  honey:  Medium,  60  pounds  at  $6,00.  Edw, 

Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  excellent  flavor  grade  A 
or  better  $5.00  per  gallon  plus  postage.  Maple 
sugar  $3.75  per  5  lb.  tin  plus  postage.  Kenneth 
Kennett,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vermont. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  raspberry,  new  erop.  New  York’s 

finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60-pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  1948  crop  of  135  60-lb.  cans  Fall  honey 
with  white  included,  make  me  offer.  FOB 
Naples.  N.  Y.  S.  Blanchard. _ ~ 

"NORTH  Country"  clover  honey:  1  case  of  6  5-lb. 

palls  $7.50  postpaid  into  third  zone.  Booked  up  for 
July  and  August.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries. 
Lisbon,  N,  Y. _ 

FRESH  frozen  fruits.  Select  quality,  for  canning  or 
your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  New  York. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WOULD  like  to  board  retired  gentleman  or  widoweiw 
in  a  private  country  home.  Good  home-cookeiT 
meals.  BOX  1407,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOME  cooking,  near  Grand  Canyon.  M?i]  STJrt 

Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

SUMMER  board,  large  room,  good  food,  boating 
swimming,  fishing  available.  Private  home  Rea- 
sonable,  BOX  1408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Country  boarders.  Summer  boarders- 
Single  room  $25  week ;  double  room  $20.  Year 
around.  $-5  single  er  double.  Further  information 
write  Mrs,  A.  Hamm,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

LOVELY  farm  home  for  school  age  child.  jSIIS 

Campbell  Reid,  Braemoor,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


ROOM  and  board  for  retired  men  in  well  ken 

country  home.  Rate  $12.50  weekly.  Box  296 

Hackettstown,  New  Jersey, 


W£EIV,E:NI>S  ’  Frien<iiy  farm  couple.  $5  per  day 

G.  Wayne,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y  .  y 


TWO  bungalows  to  rent;  also  few  elderly  people  to 
NewaYoikNe8r  Catski11’  Myrtle  Whitbeck.  Earlton 


MIDDLEAGED  woman,  small  dog  wants  country 

board,  preferably  farm  in  New  England  States 
Yorker  Heasonable-  August.  BOX  1434,  Rural  New 


MODERN  farm  home.  Reasonable.  Lesta  King 
Wysox,  Pennsylvania.  * 


WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and  simpl 

living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  Rea 
rates’  Miss  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center 


£P?P\  Hiller’s  tourist  rooms.  On  Route  611 
Mt.  Bethel,  Penna. 


CATSKILLS :  Rooms  $5.00  a  week.  Hayden,  Route 

Ashland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Boarders,  July,  August,  Turner  Center 
Maine.  Attractive  , remodeled  home,  sun  porch  out- 
Slas  fireplace;  fresh  vesetables,  milk,  eggs.  Louise 


my  private  home,  eldery  can  find  accommodations 

$25.  weekly.  Mrs.  Angelott,  Hampton,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians.  75c 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  to 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  mail.) _ 

FltR  ‘/'a ‘t* ;  28-ineh  Hart  Self  Feeder,  attachments  for 
Frick.  Alwin  Kehe,  Eden,  New  York. 

PACKAGE  bees  and  queens,  select  northern-bred 

Caucasian  or  Italian  queens  by  return  mail  $1  25 
each,  for  balance  of  season.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton 
New  Jersey. _  ’ 

23  HIVES  working  beees,  lot  $285.  J.  Clute,  care 

Oscar  Hendrickson.  CoblesbilL  N,  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Broken  flagstone.  P.  Bartle,  Yulan  N  Y 
Telephone  Barryville  2620. 


FOR  Sale:  Plimpton  2  -horse  trailer,  Solid  rorf 

b.’SK'hK'V  pr  ^  '•  M- 


FOU  Sale.  Milk  cooler;  Ekco,  6 -can.  New,  never  bee 

rl!n  ■  Retail  price  $425,  will  sacrifice  for  $30( 
Kelly  2-row  corn  planter  for  Ford- Ferguson  traetoi 
good  condition,  $75.  Chore  Boy  portable  milker  $3t 
Oakeside  Farm.  R.  D.  2,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Bulldozer,  any  condition,  state  mo. 

condition  and  price.  BOX  1444,  Rural  New-Yorl 


WANTED:  Grandfather’s  clock.  Describe.  John  Cox 

Terryville,  Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

lhe  Rural  New- 1 orker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  AREN’T  SAFE 
AFTER  60-70  HOURS  OF  USE 


SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  AFTER 
100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND  WEAR 


VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE 

TRACTOR  STANDS  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 

THE  HARDEST  USE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
»»•  Trucks  Tractors. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 

The  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil 


Veedol  actually  saves  you 
money  in  five  ways . .  ♦ 

SAVES  OIL— gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL  —reduces  power  blOw-by 
SAVES  TIME — avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 


crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 
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Improvement  of  Farm  Woodl  ands 


By  John  F.  Preston 


annual  cut,  a  portion-  of  the  wood  volume  in 
the  other  two  classes.  The  final  amount,  with- 


The  Woodlot  is  a  Farm  Crop 


determined  by  what  the  farmer  could  find 
time  to  cut  and  what  he  could  use  and  sell 
A  farm  woodland  should  be  manipulated  The  actual  cut  would,  of  course,  come  from 


word  “improvement”  im¬ 
plies  management.  No  farmer 

should  consider  his  woods  limited  by  markets  for  wood  on  the  other,  in  the  approximate  growth  limit,  would  be 
operation  an  improvement 
cutting  unless  he  is  trying  to 
improve  the  productiveness  of 

fis  woods.  The  term  “improvement  cutting”  so  as  to  contribute  its  share  of  farm  income.  Class  3,  then  Class  2  trees.  Without  the  bene- 
is  one  commonly  used  by  farmers  and  forest-  It  should  become  a  sustaining  and  constant  fit  of  a  forester’s  advice,  a  farmer  can  use  a 
ers  to  indicate  the  first  cutting  in  a  previously  source  of  revenue.  It  should  produce  an  rule  of  thumb  that  fixes  the  annual  amount 
neglected  or  abused  woods,  where  the  ac-  annual  income  with  minimum  fluctuations  in  to  cilt  on  the  basis  of  the  wood  products  that 
knowledged  aim  is  to  cultivate  a  woods  crop,  amounts  from  year  to  year.  Only  in  this  way  may  be  produced  by  one  man-day  labor  for 
In  a  forest  the  crop  is  cultivated  by  removing  can  the  woodland  crop  become,  in  reality,  a  each  two  acres  of  woods  containing  usable 
the  trees  that  interfere  with  the  growth  of  farm  crop.  This  means  that  the  farmer  must  timber.  For  example,  20  acres  will  stand  10 
those  left  to  grow  into  later  harvests.  The  manage  his  woods  crop  as  he  does  other  farm  days’  labor  of  one  man  every  year.  This  would 
chief  thing,  therefore,  that  distinguishes  an  crops.  He  should  learn  to  process  and  sell  permit  cutting  of,  say,  eight  cords  of  fuel  and 
improvement  cutting  is  the  purpose  of  the  wood  products.  By  and  large,  he  must  forget  2,000  feet  bm.  of  saw  logs.  One  hundred  acres 


woodland  owner;  in  other  words, 
the  owner’s  objective. 

The  farmer’s  objective,  then,  is 
gradually  to  make  a  better  woods, 
to  build  up  the  number  and  speed 
up  the  growth  of  young  trees  of 
good  form  and  species.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  doing  this,  both  the 
volume  and  quality  of  his  wood¬ 
land  products  will  increase  in  the 
future.  In  this  way,  a  poor  woods 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  worth¬ 
while  income,  consistent  with  the 
investment,  expense  and  labor 
put  into  it.  It  takes  time,  of  course. 
How  long,  depends  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  growing  stock 
in  the  woods.  - 

The  farmer  who  starts  to  man¬ 
age  his  woodland  crop  by  means 
of  an  improvement  cutting  should 
plan  to  remove  chiefly  products 


of  woods  would  permit  50  man- 
days  of  labor.  With  good  markets 
and  good  woods  growing  stock, 
twice  this  much  labor  can  be 
profitably  employed.  An  easy  way 
to  guide  the  cutting,  where  the 
distribution  of  the  stand  is  fairly 
uniform,  is  to  divide  the  wood¬ 
land  into  five  parts  and  use  the 
calculated  labor  on  one  part  each 
year.  This  will  concentrate  oper¬ 
ations  but  permit  a  recutting  of 
the  same  area  every  five  years. 
Foresters  call  this  a  five  year  cut¬ 
ting-cycle. 

Market.  Must  First  be  Located 

Having  settled  on  the  amount  of 
labor  to  use  in  the  woods  oper¬ 
ation,  the  next  logical  step  is  to 


look  over  the  area  designated  as 

The  use  of  suitable  timber  for  bridge  and  crossties  sometimes  makes  a  good  parj-  Qne  +0  «n(j  t  wua+  T.rn_ 
that  pan  c-oU  market  outlet  for  such ■  trees  as  white  oak,  cypress,  cedar  and  tamarack.  ,  ,  ’  .  .  " 

•>T7in  .c  „  i-1-6  These  railroad  ties,  being  checked  in  for  shipment,  are  from  farm  woodlots  ducts^can  be  ma^f  ^rom  the  Class 

nearby  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania. 


will  get  some  income  from  his 
woods  every  year.  If  he  is  satis- 


2  and  3  trees.  If  the  volume  of 
products  is  more  than  needed 


fied  at  first  with  a  labor  return  and  very  little  the  word  stumpage  —  the  value  of  standing  for  home  use,  a  market  must  be  found 
profit,  his  woods  will  improve  more  rapidly  trees  —  and  think  in  terms  of  the  value  of  for  the  balance  before  cutting  begins, 
than  if  he  insists  on  high  profits.  These  come  wood  products  at  the  roadside  or  delivered  to  Often  that  is  not  easy,  especially  at  first.  In 
only  from  high  quality  products  and,  in  many  market.  It  is  not  necessary,  always,  to  put  his  most  counties,  farmers  can  get  information 
cases,  he  will  not  have  them.  Past  abuse  of  own  labor  into  the  cutting  but  it  is  desirable  about  wood  markets  through  their  State 
his  woods  may  have  reduced  the  high  quality  for  him  to  employ  and  supervise  the  labor  and  Forestry  College  and  the  county  agent’s  office, 
products  to  a  minimum.  He  has  just  started  to  machinery  required  to  process  the  products.  The  main  job  is  to  find  the  buyers  who  will 
grow  the  larger  sized,  smooth  boled  trees  from  He  then  gets  a  return  for  the  labor,  machinery  accept  the  products  at  the  point  where  the 
which  those  high  grade  products  can  be  cut.  and  a  profit  on  his  operation.  Best  of  all,  he  farmer  can  deliver  them.  It  is  worthwhile  to 

cuts  his  trees  so  that  he  cultivates  his  woods  spend  a  little  time  investigating  the  market 
crop  instead  of  allowing  some  buyer  of  situation,  talking  to  wood  buyers  and  to  other 


Planning  an  Improvement  Cutting 


With  this  point  of  view  and  understanding  stumpage  to  wreck  it. 
of  the  situation,  the  farmer  is  ready  to  plan 


farmers  who  have  had  experience. 

This  objective  of  tying  the  woodland  busi-  Probably  this  forestry  business  is  a  new 
an  improvement  cutting.  The  first  step  will  be  ness  to  farm  economy  limits  the  amount  to  undertaking  and  its  tricks  must  be  learned, 

to  look  at  his  woods  to  see  what  he  has.  He  cut  each  year.  How  much  can  be  cut?  A  just  as  those  in  growing  livestock  or  grain  or 

will  find  three  kinds  of  cutting  trees  in  his  forester  would  arrive  at  a  desirable  cut  by  fruit.  There  are  few  cases  where  the  market 

determining  the  annual  growth  on  the  Class  problem  cannot  be  solved,  at  least  to  the  ex- 

1,  or  good  trees;  then  adding  to  this,  for  an  tent  of  permitting  a  start  in  a  woods  improve- 


woods,  i.e.,  10  inches  and  up  at  breast  high. 

( 1 )  Good  trees  —  those  that  are  growing  well 
but  are  not  yet  mature; 

(2)  medium  trees — those 
that  are  still  growing  but 
which  have  passed  their 
prime  either  from  age  or 
condition;  (3)  poor  trees 
—  those  that  are  not 
making  any  noticeable 
growth  due  to  age,  dis¬ 
ease,  form  or  situation. 

This  class  includes  the 
dead  and  dying.  A  little 
practice  enables  a  farm¬ 
er  readily  to  recognize 
the  three  classes. 

Purely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  silviculture,  or 
forest  culture,  trees  in 
Classes  2  and  3  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  the 
space  can  be  utilized  by 
those  in  Class  1.  Con¬ 
siderable  judgment,  ex¬ 
perience  and  study  of 
silvicultural  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  stand  would 
be  needed  successfully  to 
do  this.  T&e  change,  from 
the  silvicultural  point  of 
view,  should  be  gradual; 
it  cannot  be  wrought  too 
rapidly  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  These  ^his  farm  woodlot,  owned  by  John  E.  Wells,  Castle  Corners,  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  has  had 
f  f  '  proper  cuttings  made,  resulting  in  the  removal  of  the  class  three  trees  and  also  some  of 

““  ;  “y  the  class  two  growth.  Two  more  cuttings  at  five  year  intervals  will  put  this  stand  of  hem- 

the  one  hand  and  are  locks  in  excellent  condition  to  produce  saw  timber. 


ment  program.  Once  a 
beginning  has  been 
made,  the  well  known 
independence  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  farmers  usu¬ 
ally  enable  them  to 
continue  and  to  expand 
their  operations.  A 
public  forester  to  aid 
farmers  in  forestry  prob¬ 
lems  is  available  in  some 
States.  There  are  only  a 
few  of  these  now,  but 
their  number  is  increas¬ 
ing.  They  usually  work 
under  the  direction  of 
the  state  forester.  There 
will  be  more  if  farmers 
want  them  and  need 
them. 

Needed  Tools  and 
Spacing  Rule 

The  farmer  has  now 
decided  what  products  to 
cut  and  where  to  cut 
them  and,  in  general 
terms,  the  kinds  of  trees 
to  choose.  The  two  next 
steps  are  important  — * 
suitable  tools  and  the 
marking  of  the  particular 
trees  to  be  felled.  Tools, 
such  as  axes,  one  or  two 
(Cont’d  on  Page  488) 
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Proper  Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Farm  Equipment 

fpHERE  are  many  sources  of  advice  for 

X  farmers  to  follow  in  caring  for  their  farm 
machinery  and  equipment.  Most  of  these 
sources  deal  with  individual  machines  and 
spell  out  in  some  detail  the  little  things  that 
must  be  done  in  order  to  have  any  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  equipment  operate  smoothly. 
Most  of  these  educational  sources  do  not  have 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  all  makes  of  equip¬ 
ment,  nor  do  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  work  with  the  latest  of  the  equipment 
produced  each  season  to  improve  the  me¬ 
chanical  farming  operation.  Only  one  source 
of  information  exists  that  is  close  to  almost  all 
farmers,  that  does  have  the  latest  type  of 
equipment  and  does  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  to  show  how 
that  new  equipment  should  be 
used  and  cared  for — the  local  farm 
equipment  dealer  and  his  service 
men. 

“Maintenance”  and  “Service” 

Let  us  understand  right  off  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
words  “maintenance”  and 
“service.”  “Maintenance”  concerns 
those  operations  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  dealer  expect  that  the 
operator  will  do  for  himself,  usu¬ 
ally  on  an  hourly  or  daily, 
schedule  during  the  periods  of  use. 

“Service”  means  those  operations 
that  must  be  done  by  the  dealer 
"as  the  authorized  representative 
of  the  manufacturer  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  seasonal  or  yearly 
character.  It  is  a  wise  operator 
indeed  who  knows  enough  to  do 
only  the  maintenance  jobs  expected  of  him, 
and  leaves  alone  those  jobs  that  should  be 
done  by  the  service  dealer  with  the  special 
skills  or  special  tools  required. 

There  are  four  things  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  all  machine  operators  in  thinking 
about  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Know  Your  Machine 

First  —  An  understanding  of  the  machine 
or  equipment,  what  it  will  accomplish  and, 
equally  important,  what  it  will  not  do  or  is 
not  designed  to  do.  Even  before  the  purchase 
of  any  equipment,  the  farm  operator  should  be 
sure  that  the  machine  contemplated  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  what  he  wants  it  to  do  on  that 
particular  farm  and  with  that  particular  crop. 
With  the  recent  high  farm  in¬ 
comes,  some  farm  operators  have 
purchased  equipment  of  such  size 
or  such  design  as  to  be  most  un¬ 
economical  in  operation;  and  the 
only  justification  for  the  purchase 
was  the  desire  to  own  or  control 
such  a  machine,  plus  the  ability 
t:>  spend  accumulated  profits  in 
any  way  desired.  That  kind  of 
buying  brings  headaches  for  the 
farmer  and  the  dealer.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  and  operator  should  know 
what  machine  will  fit  best  into  his 
farming  schedule  and  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  adjusted  to  the  soil 
conditions,  topography  and  crops 
normally  grown  on  that  particular 
farm.  Where  to  get  tliat  infor¬ 
mation?  Definitely  from  the  local 
service  dealer  and  from  the  in¬ 
struction  booklet  furnished  with 
the  machine.  This  instruction 
booklet  is  the  last  word  by  the 
manufacturer  to  the  operator  and 
should  be  studied  by  the  operator  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  farm  office  for  future  reference. 


out  of  the  seasonal  lubrication  job,  and  puts 
the  responsibility  for  sound  lubrication  right 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  equipment  dealer,  ex¬ 
cept  for  such  hourly  jobs  as  greasing  a  mower 
pitman.  In  any  event,  competent  thorough 
lubrication  is  a  must  in  good  maintenance. 

The  Loss  in  Unhoused  Machines 

Third  —  Good  maintenance  means  good 
protection,  good  housing  through  periods  of 
non-use  and  good  cover  with  canvas  when  the 
machine  is  left  out  during  the  seasonal  periods 
of  use.  Several  times  last  Winter,  machines 
left  out  were  counted  and  valued  by  the 
writer  and  accompanying  equipment  dealers. 
The  value  of  exposed  equipment  amounts  to 
a  staggering  figure,  and  exposed  machinery 
depreciates  twice  as  fast  as  housed  machinery. 


Courtesy  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  leaving  valuable  farm  equipment  and 
machinery  exposed  to  the  elements  next  Winter,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
erecting  suitable  coverage.  This  all-crop  harvester  is  taking  a  terrific  beat¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  who  neglected  to  have  proper  storage 

available. 

The  only  man  who  profits  by  unhoused 
equipment  is  the  machinery  dealer  because 
the  owner  has  deliberately  wasted  the 
strength  built  into  the  machine  he  purchased. 

And  Lastly,  A  Competent  Operator 

Fourth  —  There  are  no  maintenance  rules 
that  spell  out  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
“competent  operator.”  A  competent  operator  is 
one  who  is  careful — of  his  machine  and  of  his 
own  life.  He  knows  how  the  machine  should 
operate.  He  makes  no  adjustments  with  the 
machine  in  motion.  He  knows  that  on  sidehill 
turns  sudden  thrusts  or  pulls  from  a  towed 
implement  may  spin  him  and  the  tractor  over. 

He  is  thorough  concerning  lubrication.  He 
keeps  his  machinery  covered  or  housed  so 


New  York’s  Smallest  Post  Office 

T  OCAL  pride  insists  that  Lutheranville,  in 
'  the  township  of  Summit,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  once  quite  a  place.  School, 
church,  post  office,  general  store,  blacksmith 
and  cooperage  shops  were  the  features  of  this 
country  village  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
Lutheranville  had  them  all,  plus  several  fine 
homes  and  farms.  Today  its  distinction  is  a 
tiny  post  office  whose  average  $12  a  month  sale 
of  stamps  represents  to  several  families  a 
convenience  denied  to  many  who  live  in 
larger  towns. 

Since  1928  the  efficient  manager  has  been 
Postmaster  Emmett  J.  Winnie.  Descendant  of 
an  early  Dutch  family,  he  has  spent  his  life 
in  this  area  as  a  farmer,  logger,  fire  warden 
and  civil  servant.  Faithfully  he 
opens  his  bailiwick  four  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week,  but  trans¬ 
acts  most  of  the  business  in  the 
cozier  kitchen  of  his  home  some 
100  yards  away. 

Most  such  offices,  he  explains, 
are  put  in  a  dwelling  house.  So 
was  this  one  until  1921.  Then 
the  house  burned  and  the  former 
postmaster  was  hard  put  to  find 
a  new  home  for  his  affairs.  Luckily 
the  fire  had  left  unharmed  a  small 
tool  shed  in  the  backyard  of  the 
old  building.  Neighbors  gathered 
for  a  moving  bee,  and  in  less  than 
a  day  Lutheranville  was  fixed 
with  a  12x20  post  office,  the  small¬ 
est  in  the  State,  but  large  enough 
for  a  roomy  stove,  several  easy 
chairs  and  a  pile  of  wood,  leav¬ 
ing  the  remaining  space  for  postal 
transactions. 

The  village’s  three  houses  are 
located  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the 
extreme  northeastern  drainage  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  At  this  spot  Charles  Van  Neer  of 
Rensselaer  County  pulled  up  his  train  and  un¬ 
loaded  his  plow  in  1806.  Fredenburgh  fol- 
k>wed,  then  Dibble,  Harrington  and  Lape. 
Soon  the  farms  were  spreading  up  and  down 
the  valley  and  across  the  hills.  Unhappily  they 
were  in  the  Skinner  Patent  and  each  was 
bound  to  deliver  eight  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Catskill  as  a  yearly  rent.  Farmers  resented 
even  this  small  toll  and  tempers  ran  short 
when  the  collector  came  around. 

The  story  goes  that  on  the  collector’s  last 
visit  he  was  ambushed  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  post  office  now  stands.  Had  he  but  known 
a  party  of  renters  had  gathered  shortly  be¬ 
fore,  blowing  tin  horns  and  chanting: 

“On  the  road  for  old  Bill 
Sneider; 

Tar  your  coat  and  feather 
your  hide,  sir.” 

Their  calico  roves  and  turkey 
feathers  gave  them  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  Indians  and  their 
rough-handed  violence  even  more. 
A  gallon  or  so  of  pine  tar  com¬ 
pleted  the  frustration  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Bill  Sneider.  With  his 
boots,  hat  and  trousers  full  of  it, 
he  hurried  back  to  Catskill  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

This  spot  soon  became  known 
as  Tar  Hollow  —  a  picturesque 
name  exchanged  for  Lutheranville 
when  the  post  office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1850’s. 

Henry  S.  Kernan 


The  post  office  at  Lutheranville,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Emmett  J.  Winnie,  postmaster,  is  the  smallest  in  the  State. 


Army  Worm  Menace 

ARMY  worms  are  proving  to  be 

t.hrpat  tn  rrnnc  o nmn  _ 


Thorough  Lubrication  is  a  “Must” 

Second  —  Lubrication  is  a  big  part  of 
maintenance;  the  knowledge  of  what  to  oil  or 
grease,  how  often,  what  lubricant  to  use,  must 
fie  obtained  from  the  service  dealer  or  from 


a  threat  to  crops  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State.  They  are  present  in 
large  numbers  in  Erie  and  Genesee  Counties. 
Some  oat  fields  have  already  been  destroyed. 

There  are  many  species  of  this  insect  but 
they  all  subsist  on  vegetation,  preferring  leafy 


that  it  will  operate  better  and  so  that  the  re¬ 
sale  value  will  be  higher  when  he  wants  a 
newer  machine.  He,  in  truth,  is  a  careful  and 
competent  owner  and  operator. 

To  briefly  summarize,  we  should  keep  in 

mind,  then,  that  there  are  four  basic  things  plants,  and  feeding  mostly  at  night,  spending 
essential  for  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  day  either  in  a  soil  burrow  or  under  stones 
the  lubrication  instructions  that  are  a  part  of  ^arm  machinery.  These  are:  knowledge  of  the  and  debris  located  near  their  food  plants, 
the  instruction  manual.  Some  of  the  larger  machme,  thorough  and  proper  lubrication,  Recommendations  for  their  control  include 
farmers  are  coming  to  rely  on  a  contract  good  housing  or  coverage,  and  lastly,  safety,  the  application  of  20  per  cent  toxaphene,  or  a 
lubrication  service  made  available  by  the  local  The  most  fundamental  of  all,  of  course,  is  safety,  one  per  cent  parathion  dust  used  at  the  rate 
equipment  dealer  which  takes  the  guesswork  Robert  C.  Burnette  of  40  pounds  per  acre  in  infested  areas 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  Immediate  Delivery! 

We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for  immediate 
delivery.  They  are  guaranteed  to  grow  and  to  bear  delicious  berries 
this  coming  spring. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

CATSKILL  •  DORSETT  •  FAIRFAX  •  PREMIER 

Vigorous  Plants,  strong  roots  Per  50  Per  100  Per  250  Per  1000 

finest  quality,  postpaid . .  $2.00  $3.50  $7.00  $20.00 


STERN’S  Famous  GEM  Everbearing  Strawberries 


Enjoy  fresh  berries  almost  all  summer  long.  You’ll  pick  your  first  crop  at  usual 
strawberry-time  in  the  spring.  You’ll  enjoy  an  even  larger  crop  starting  in  early 
fall  and  lasting  till  freezing  weather. 

Every  plant  is  guaranteed  to  bear  next  season! 


Strong  plants 

No.  1  quality,  postpaid 


50  for  100  for  250  for  1000  for 

$3.50  $6.00  $12.00  $30.00 


- Family  Strawberry  Garden — Group  No.  909 - 

This  collection  will  yield  an  ample  supply  for  an  average  family  —  for  fresh 
fruit  as  well  as  for  canning. 

250  plants  (  DorSt?  Fairfax?’  P^tmiSr ' )  only  $10.00  postpaid 
Half -Collection  (  25  plants  of  each  listed  above)$5.50  postpaid 


ORDER  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Send  Cash  or  Order  C.O.D. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


The  FAMOUS  MULKEY* 

All-Steel -Portable ‘Balanced  * 
ELEVATOR  with  9  Big  Features  * 


HANDLES 


EAR  CORN 

Baled  Hay,  etc. 


AVAILABLE  IN  24', 
32',  40'  LENGTHS 


Nothing 

Else 

To 

Buy! 


Complete  with 

Speed  reduction,  tires,  tubes,  wheels  • 
6"  straight  sides  •  16%"  wide  •  3"  flights  •  Roller 
at  top  •  Shelled  corn  screen  •  Double  chain  •  Slip 
clutch  •  Rust  resistant  paint  •  One  man  can  handle. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- RY  Locust  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Economy-minded  users 
who  appreciate  beauty 
as  well  as  durability 
choose  this  practical 
fence  for  homes, 
estates  and  (arms. 
Available  in  Chestnut 
and  Locust,  in  2.  3 
and  4  rail  styles. 
Also  Colonial  Picket 
and  Cedar  Picket 
Fences,  Gates  and  all 
types  Steel  Fencing. 


FREE 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.t* 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 

nnrAI  VTAir  Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
KtVULVlliU  snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Pat’d.) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfar.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

Wanted:  Clumps  of  young  White  Birch  6-10'  tall.  Also 
Laurel  in  quantity.  We  will  dig  and  transport. 

WOODBOURNE  CULTURAL  NURSERIES  Inc.  Jericho 
Turnpike,  New  Hydo  Park,  N.Y.  Floral  Park  4-2946 


AFRICAN/JPkVIOLETS 


50  Outstanding  Write  for  FREE 

varieties  Catalog 

TINARI  FLORAL  GARDENS,  Dept.  K,  Bethayres,  Pa. 

NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


durable,  long  lasting 

SWING-IN  DOOR  SYSTEM 

doors  can’t  get  lost,  warped  or  broken 

BIGGER  FEEDING  CHUTE 

handles  more  feed  . . .  faster 

STORM-PROOF,  FIRE-PROOF 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

provides  maximum  safety 


All  Marietta  Silos  are  erected  on  the 
silo-site  by  trained  Marietta  construc¬ 
tion  crews.  This  is  included  in  the  silo 
purchase  price. 

Two  types  of  staves  are  available  .  .  . 
the  insulating  Air-Cell  stave  or  the 
time-tested  solid  stave.  In  either  case 
you  get  a  dependable  silo  with  all  the 
Marietta  features. 


Write  today  for  free  literature.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  nearest  Marietta  office. 


GRAIN  STORAGE 


A 


Let  Marietta  help  you  solve 
your  on-the-farm  grain  storage 
problems.  We  offer  complete 
design  and  erection  service  for 
special  grain  storage  bins  and 
facilities. 


ithe  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  corp. 

|  Marietta,  Ohio 

^Branch  Offices'  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Box  1575 


Baltimore  21,  Mi  Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy. 


HAY  CONSUMERS 
alfalfa,  clover  or 
prompt  attention, 

R.  L.  PIKE, 


Send  me  your  orders  for  top  quality 
timothy  hay,  reasonable  prices, 
carloads  only.  Phone:  I02F5 
PAVILION,  NEW  YORK 


WCfVTII?  DII7PI7Q  From  selected  patterns. 
ll£>V.Iv  1  It  ri£.L,E.i5  Each  piece  cuts  two  full 
ties.  $1.00  postpaid.  HOME  FABRICS  COMPANY, 
P.  0.  Box  238,  Essex  Station,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PlARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


WOOD  SLATS  WANTED,  FOR  CASH 

Large  New  York  Company  is  ready  to  purchase  car¬ 
loads  or  truckloads  of  wood  slats  measuring  7/io"x2''x48". 
ADVEIiTISKK  1548,  Care  liural  New-Yorker. 


Whisky  Barrels  ,K51£ptl& 

livery.  Ask  for  price  stating  quantity  wanted. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Phone:  4-4128 


Preparing  Herbs  for  Winter 
Use 

While  you  are  enjoying  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  herb  patch  in  the  fresh 
state,  don’t  forget  to  dry  the  surplus 
for  use  during  the  Winter  months. 
This  is  a  simple  and  pleasant  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  a  row  of  neatly  labeled 
glass  jars  on  the  pantry  shelf  will 
bring  much  satisfaction  when  the 
garden  sleeps  under  its  blanket  of 
snow. 

Herbs  grown  for  their  leaves 
should  be  harvested  for  drying  just 
as  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  for 
it  is  then  that  the  oils  are  most 
volatile.  Cut  the  entire  plant  of  the 
annual  varieties  and  the  perennials 
about  one-third  down,  including  the 
side  branches.  If  you  grow  lavender, 
the  flowers  only  are  used  and  should 
be  cut  and  dried  on  their  stems  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open.  Choose  a  clear, 
sunny  day  for  the  cutting  of  herbs, 
after  the  dew  has  disappeared  and 
before  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest.  The 
cut  stalks  should  be  hung  in  loose, 
open  bunches  in  a  warm,  airy  place 
out  of  the  sun  (I  find  an  open  attic 
ideal).  It  is  always  better  to  hang 
them  up  than  to  spread  on  tables; 
but,  if  the  latter  is  the  only  way 
possible,  spread  as  thinly  as  you  can 
and  turn  twice  a  day.  This  method 
of  drying  will  take  longer  than  the 
other,  however,  for  the  air  cannot 
circulate  freely  through  them.  If  the 
season  happens  to  be  a  wet  one,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  dry  your  herbs 
on  the  oven.  In  this  case,  keep  the 
temperature  very  low  and  even. 

When  the  moisture  has  completely 
evaporated  and  the  leaves  are  quite 
crisp,  they  should  be  crumbled,  not 
too  finely,  and  all  stems  removed. 
Store  in  tightly  covered  containers, 
preferably  glass  or  tin,  and  label 
carefully.  Making  sure  that  the 
leaves  are  perfectly  dry  before  stor¬ 
ing,  is  highly  important;  for  the 
least  bit  of  moisture  may  cause  them 
to  mold,  and  the  aromatic  oil  content 
will  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  dry 
parsley,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  plunge 
the  leaves,  after  removing  from  the 
stems,  into  boiling,  salted  water, 
enough  to  little  more  than  cover 
them.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
water  just  long  enough  to  wilt,  then 
remove  and  spread  evenly  over  a  fine 
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wire  mesh  placed  over  a  flat  pan 
Place  in  a  medium  hot  oven  to  dry 
watching  carefully  that  they  do  not 
burn.  This  should  not  take  over  10 
minutes.  Rub  the  dried  leaves 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  store  in  a 
container  which  can  be  tightly 
covered*.  Parsley  dried  in  this  way 
will  retain  its  bright  green  color. 

When  drying  those  herbs  of  which 
the  seeds  are  used  —  such  as  dill, 
cumin,  anise,  coriander,  caraway  and 
fennel,  cut  the  seeding  heads  on  as 
short  stems  as  possible  as  soon  as 
they  are  fully  ripe.  Coriander  must 
be  watched  carefully,  for  the  large, 
heavy  seeds  drop  to  the  ground  al¬ 
most  immediately  on  ripening. 
Spread  all  the  seed  heads  on  an  old 
clean  sheet  on  the  floor  of  a  dry, 
dustless  room  free  from  drafts.  Turn 
often  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  rub 
gently  through  the  hands.  On  a  dry 
day,  when  a  gentle  breeze  is  stirring, 
the  seeds  may  be  winnowed  clear  of 
stems  and  chaff.  When  quite  clean, 
bottle  tightly,  so  that  none  of  the 
aromatic  flavor  can  escape. 

Of  some  herbs,  only  the  root  is 
used  —  lovage,  comfrey,  sweet  flag, 
sassafras  and  sarsaparilla,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Dig  these  roots  just  as  the 
top  of  the  plants  begin  to  wither  in 
the  Autumn,  when  storage  of  food 
in  the  plant  cells  is  complete.  Wash 
the  roots  very  thoroughly,  and  if 
necessary,  scrape  the  outside.  Very 
heavy  roots  should  be  split  and 
spread  on  wire  supports  to  dry.  When 
roots  are  quite  dry,  store  in  heavy 
paper  sacks  for  use  wherever  their 
flavor  is  desired.  However,  there  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  above 
procedure.  The  root  of  sweet  flag 
may  be  dug  in  the  Spring  as  well 
as  in  the  Fall. 

Crystallized  mint  leaves  are  a  de¬ 
lightful  confection  which  may  also 
be  served  in  hot  or  iced  beverages; 
they  make  thoughtful  little  gifts,  too, 
packed  in  daintly  wrapped  boxes. 
Choose  large,  perfect  leaves,  wash 
carefully  and  dry  on  a  towel.  Dip  in 
slightly  beaten  egg  whites,  then  in 
granulated  sugar,  making  sure  that 
the  entire  surface  is-  covered.  Spread 
out  to  dry,  then  pack  in  boxes. 

Thus,  with  a  bit  of  forethought, 
the  herb  garden  may  be  enjoyed  the 
year  round;  and,  having  once  dried 
your  own,  you  will  never  again  be 
content  with  those  from  the  grocer’s 
shelves.  E.  M.  Eaton 


Midsummer  in  the  Garden 

August  is  a  good  month  to  look 
over  the  flower  garden  and  study 
improvements  and  changes  that 
should  be  made.  Unless  you  have 
used  annuals  freely,  there  are  apt 
to  be  empty  spaces  and  a  lack  of 
color.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much  about 
it  this  year,  but  copious  notes  made 
now  will  remind  you  of  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  before  another 
August. 

Annuals  should  be  started  early  in 
the  Spring  and  later  set  out  to  hide 
the  dying  foliage  of  early  bulbs, 
mertensia,  and  Oriental  poppies,  or  to 
fill  in  where  biennials  have  finished 
blooming.  Being  shallow  rooted,  the 
annuals  will  not  interfere  with  the 
perennial  bulbs  and  roots.  If  the  soil 
was  fertilized  early  in  the  Spring 
with  a  commercial  fertilizer  or  a 
mixture  of  sheep  manure  and  bone- 
meal,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plant 
food  to  take  care  of  the  double  crop. 
Fertilizing  early  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  time  the  plants  must 
store  their  food  for  next  year’s 
bloom. 

One  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
August  to  fill  empty  space  and  bring 
immediate  color,  is  to  set  out  flower¬ 
ing  plants  of  phlox.  Unfortunately 
this  can  not  be  done  over  bulbs  or 
other  perennials.  Phlox  plants  are 
heavy  feeders  and  their  vigorous 
root  system  would  soon  choke  out 
anything  else  but,  where  there  has 
been  a  loss  or  one  of  those  unac¬ 
countable  bare  spots  appears,  phlox 
is  a  life  saver.  By  having  the  hole 
or  holes  already  prepared,  soaking 
the  plants  thoroughly  before  digging, 
taking  plenty  of  dirt  with  them,  and 
keeping  them  watered  after  they 
have  been  set  in  their  new  home,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  move  them 
when  in  full  bloom.  This  has  the 
added  advantage  of  allowing  you  to 
select  colors  that  harmonize  with 
each  other  and  with  surrounding 
plants.  Phlox  colors  are  so  strong 
and  vivid  that  they  must  be  used 
carefully.  To  visit  phlox  nurseries 


in  August  is  a  splendid  idea  because 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  exact  shades 
by  the  catalogue  descriptions. 

How  about  some  evergreens?  Noth¬ 
ing  makes  a  more  perfect  foil  for 
flowering  trees,  shrubs,  or  the 
perennial  border.  Their  rich  deep 
green  accents  and  brings  out  the 
colors  of  the  nearby  blossoms.  Even 
with  the  coming  of  Winter,  the 
evergreens  do  not  lose  their  beauty 
and  usefulness.  What  is  lovelier  than 
a  hemlock,  its  graceful  branches 
holding  the  snow?  It  makes  a  wel¬ 
come  shelter  for  the  birds  that  spend 
the  Winter  in  the  garden.  Here  they 
can  find  protection  from  the  storms. 
August  is  a  good  time  to  plant  ever¬ 
greens.  Careful  study  is  needed  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  and  their 
eventual  size  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  selecting  their  site. 
Remember  that  they  will  make  your 
winter  garden  pattern,  so  place  them 
where  they  will  best  enhance  the 
winter  beauty  of  your  grounds. 
Grouping  bulbs  around  them  will  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  bulbs.  On 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  ever¬ 
greens,  bulbs  will  bloom  earlier 
thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  ever¬ 
greens.  The  flowers  will  seem  more 
brilliant  and  show  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  against  the  dark  green  back¬ 
ground. 

By  August  we  are  apt  to  feel  that 
our  Summer’s  work  is  at  an  end. 
We  should  be  able  to  take  it  easy 
for  this  one  month  at  least.  But  the 
flower  garden  feels  the  hot  dry 
weather  as  much  as  we  do  and,  while 
there  are  not  as  many  things  de¬ 
manding  our  attention  as  during  the 
Spring  rush,  the  few  things  that  need 
doing  are  important.  E.  T.  Latting 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Garden  in  August 


In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
in  Southern  New  York  and  New 
England  the  plantings  of  late  Fall 
crops  can  be  made  throughout  this 
month.  Bush  beans,  summer  squash 
and  cucumbers  grow  rapidly  and 
mature  a  crop  in  six  to  eight  weeks 
in  the  warmer  part  of  the  season  with 
adequate  moisture.  These  crops  are 
killed  by  the  first  frost,  so  must  be 
planted  by  the  first  part  of  August. 

Beets,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce, 
endive,  turnips,  Chinese  cabbage, 
kale  and  collards  are  all  frost  hardy 
and  can  be  planted  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  and  into  September 
farther  south.  In  hot  dry  weather  it 
is  frequently  difficult  to  obtain  good 
germination.  Seeds  should  not  be 
planted  in  loose  dry  soil.  Either  wait 
until  the  ground  has  been  firmed  by 
a  good  soaking  rain  or  by  irrigation. 
In  the  small  garden  a  good  practice 
is  to  open  a  furrow  four  or  five 
inches  deep  and  fill  with  water. 
When  this  has  soaked  away  and  the 
soil  is  dry  enough,  plant  the  seeds 
in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow,  cover¬ 
ing  them  about  one  half  inch  deep. 

Remove  Old  Plants 

Beans,  corn  and  other  crops  that 
are  through  bearing  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  garden  as  the  plants 
are  unsightly  and  continue  to  propa¬ 
gate  insects.  Bush  beans  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  a  few  pods  but  are  not 
worth  saving  after  the  second  pick¬ 
ing.  Dry  shelled  beans  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  dry, 
and  shelled  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
they  are  dusted  with  dry  hydrated 
lime  and  put  in  tight  containers,  it 
will  protect  them  from  bean  weevils. 
The  lime  will  wash  off  easily.  Refuse 
plant  material  can  be  used  as  mulch¬ 
ing  or  put  on  the  compost  pile.  But 
bean  beetles  and  corn  borers  will 
migrate  from  these  plants  after  they 
are  pulled  to  infest  growing  crops 
nearby,  so  it  is  safer  not  to  use  them 
either  for  mulch  or  as  compost. 

Cucumbers,  summer  squash  and 
broccoli  should  all  be  kept  picked 
whether  or  not  they  are  used,  as  the 
plants  will  stop  forming  new  fruits 
if  the  old  ones  are  kept  on.  Onions 
and  early  potatoes  are  usually  ma¬ 
ture  in  August.  Onion  tops  fall  to  the 
ground  as  the  plants  ripen.  When 
about  three  fourths  of  the  tops  of 
the  onions  are  on  the  ground,  the 
remainder  should  be  pushed  over 
with  a  broom  so  that  the  plants  will 
ripen  evenly.  When  the  tops  are  dry, 
the  bulbs  are  pulled  and  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  field  for  a  few  days,  then 
placed  in  crates  or  spread  on  a  dry 
floor  in  a  well  ventilated  place  away 
from  direct  sunlight.  The  roots  and 
tops  are  cut  off,  the  loose  outer  scales 
rubbed  off,  and  the  onions  placed  in 
boxes  or  onion  bags  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry,  cellar. 

Dig  Potatoes  as  Needed 

Early  potatoes  usually  keep  better 
in  the  ground  to  be  dug  as  needed 
until  frost  comes  in  the  Fall.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
field  mice  and  wireworms  and  should 
be  watched,  and  dug  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  damage  from  these  sources. 

Many  vegetables,  especially  sweet 


corn,  summer  squash,  peas  and 
beans,  have  better  flavor  if  picked  in 
the  late  afternoon  on  a  bright  sunny 
day.  Plants  manufacture  sugar  dur¬ 
ing  the  daylight  but  this  sugar  is 
converted  to  starch  during  the  night. 
Late  potatoes  and  tomatoes  should 
be  kept  in  a  thrifty  growing  con¬ 
dition  during  the  hot  weather  of  mid¬ 
summer.  Any  check  in  growth  due  to 
dry  weather  results  in  poorly  shaped 
tubers  and  fruit  and  reduced  yields. 
Watering  is  especially  worthwhile 
with  these  crops.  Tomatoes  develop 
blossom  end  rot  during  dry  weather. 
This  begins  with  a  small  black  spot 
at  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  Such 
fruits  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
noticed.  They  are  no  good  and  their 
removal  will  help  the  remaining 
fruit  to  develop  normally.  This 
trouble  can  be  prevented  by  watering 
or  mulching  to  hold  moisture  in  the 
soil. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
reports  the  results  of  irrigating  vege¬ 
table  crops  during  1948  which  was  a 
good  growing  season.  Corn  was  bene¬ 
fited  more  by  additional  water  than 
•tomatoes  or  beans,  but  all  crops  were 
greatly  improved.  Golden  Cross 
sweet  corn  gave  an  increased  yield 
of  628  per  cent  in  number  of  market¬ 
able  ears;  weight  of  ear  was  also  in¬ 
creased;  the  ears  were  better  filled 
and  the  flavor  was  improved.  Best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  by  applying  one 
inch  of  additional  water  by  over¬ 
head  sprinkling  at  weekly  intervals 
when  the  rainfall  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  had  been  less  than  that 
amount.  Applications  of  more  than 
four  inches  during  this  season  gave 
smaller  yields. 

Spray  for  Blight  Disease 

Both  tomatoes  and  potatoes  may 
develop  blight  disease  if  the  weather 
is  cool  and  moist.  Alternate  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  with  copper  fungi¬ 
cides  and  with  Zerlate  'will  control 
most  of  the  disease  on  tomatoes  and 
potatoes.  Zerlate  is  effective  for  the 
anthracnose  which  causes  the  soft 
brown  spots  on  tomatoes.  The  fixed 
copper  compounds,  such  as  Tribasic, 
Cuprocide  and  Copper  A,  control  late 
blight  which  produces  hard,  rough 
black  spots  on  tomato  fruits.  These 
materials  cannot  be  applied  together. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  ap¬ 
plying  them  alternately  at  10  day 
intervals  beginning  in  the  late 
Summer  and  continuing  until  frost. 

The  squash  vine  borer  is  frequent¬ 
ly  troublesome  on  late  planted 
squash.  Their  presence  is  first  noted 
when  the  plants  begin  to  wilt.  When 
this  occurs,  the  borers  can  usually 
be  found  by  slitting  the  stems  with 
a  knife,  then  removed.  Dusting  with 
rotenone  will  kill  the  borers  before 
they  enter  the  stems  if  applied  at 
the  right  time,  beginning  as  the  vines 
commence  to  run  or  when  the  first 
fruit  buds  appear.  Four  applications 
at  10  day  intervals  usually  give  effec¬ 
tive  control.  The  squash  bug  that 
often  appears  in  large  numbers  late 
in  the  Summer  can  be  controlled  by 
applications  of  sabadilla  dust.  No 
other  material  has  been  found  to  be 
effective.  D.  F.  Jones 


Courtesy,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
jhe  Town  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  was  a  busy,  beautiful  place  during  this  year’s 
tiose  Festival,  sponsored  by  Jackson  &  Perkins,  well-known  flower  and 
rose  nursery.  The  principal  float  in  the  Festival  Parade  carried  the  1949 
Oueen,  Miss  Mary  Peer,  16  year  old  high  school  girl  of  Ontario,  New  York. 


WIN 

8  OUT  OF  10 
TIMES 
IN  HOI 

COMPETITIVE 

YIELD 

CHECKS 


Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids  won  8  out  of  10  times  in 
1101  competitive  yield  checks  made  in  farmers’  fields 
during  1948.  They  won  86.3%  of  the  time  to- average 
11.5  bushels  more  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre!  Extra 
yield  8  out  of  10  times  is  a  mighty  good  winning 
average  .  .  .  one  that  means  extra  profit  for  you. 

For  extra  yield,  extra  profit,  you  "pick  the 
winner’’  when  you  pick  Genuine  Pfister  Hy¬ 
brids.  Your  Genuine  Pfister  dealer  will 
help  you  select  the  right  hybrid 
for  your  locality  and  farm- 
ing  practice.  Depend  y 

on  him ! 

I 


PFISTER  ASSOCIATED  GROWERS,  Inc. 

AURORA,  ILLINOIS 
or  Box  H,  El  Pciso,  Illinois 


r~- . 

BUSHEL 

St  ED  CORN 

W7  SS  LBS 


L  ^sssssS^ 

Tt<  4ss°C'»tcp  —I 
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|FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

August  and  September  Sowing 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 

‘  £>i  ■  ■ 


livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  doe.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


Royster  Guarantees ... 


1  — To  use  only  the  finest  raw 
materials  and  conditioning  agents. 
2 — To  make  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  .  .  the  best  that  64  years 
of  laboratory  research,  factory  ex¬ 
perience  and  field  testing  can  produce . 

ALL  ROYSTER  FERTILIZER  IS  TOP  QUALITY 
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REVOLUTIONARY  SPREADER  &  SEEDER 

GUARANTEED 


TO  SPREAD  ANY  FERTILIZER 
IN  ANY  CONDITION  IN  ANY*  AMOUNT 


MAIL  TODAY! 


|  Power  Production  Co.,  Dept.  849 
j  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

|  Send  EZEEFLO  W  booklet  without  coet  or  obligation. 

I  _ 

j  - (Name) 

I  _ _ _ _ 

I  (Address  or  R.F.D.) 

I _ _ _ 

J  (Town)  (County)  (State) 

■  1  recommend  the  following  dealer  to  handle 
|  EZEE  FLOW  in  this  locality: 

I  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I - - - — - - 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEED  to  spread  10  to 
4,000  lbs.*  per  acre,  Ezee  Flow  is  "years  ahead 
of  the  field"  with  its  Exclusive  Cam  Agitator  for 
force-flow  spreading  and  positive  control.  All 
over  America— for  corn,  cotton,  pastures,  orchards, 
truck  crops... EZEE  DOES  IT-accurafely/ 


ALL  THESE  « 

IMPORTANT  JOBS/  TOO / 


Accurately  seeds  small  grains,  legumes,  grasses 
—even  Brome— in  amounts  as  low  as  3  lbs.  per 
acre.  Spreads  LIME,  weed-killing  powders,  insect 
poisons,  salt,  sand,  chemicals.  Uniformly  covers 
15  to  20  acres  per  hour;  top-dresses  pastures;  side- 
dresses  row  crops  4  rows  at  a  time,  either  row 
application  or  depth  placement  2  to  6  in.  Strong 
"pull  thru"  Hitch  for  tandem  work— tows  disc, 
drag,  wagon,  etc.  Quick,  removable  shutter  bot¬ 
tom.  Easy  cleaning  and  maintenance.  Withstands 
high-speed  use.  Built  to  save  you  real  money! 


'pice 

Describes,  pictures 
how  EZEE  FLOW  can 
pay  for  itself  1st  day 
of  use.  Packed  with 
valuable  soil  improve¬ 
ment  data.  Get  the 
most  from  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seed. 


OVER  23,000  ENTHUSIASTIC  USERS 
10,  8,  5  ft.  Models— with  or  without  tires. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate— 

~7Voxld&  ScU  Sfri cade* 


Registered  Trede— rt  Pxen*  Pending 


FERTILIZER  APPLICATION  EQUIPM*** 

Copyright,  1 949,  Power  Production  Company 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE 

For  Every  Kind  of  Silo 

Makes  inside  walls  acid-proof 
and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive 
folder  at  your  farm  supply  dealer. 

PIERP0NT  PAINT  &  COLORCO.,  INC. 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send  only  31.93 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
ORT  EC  O,  INC. 
2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-J,  New  York  City  25 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Have  built  into  them  the  quality  you  want  most  —  large  ca¬ 
pacity,  smooth  operation  and  the  untmost  durability.  Three 
generations  of  experience  in  thresher  work  stand  behind  these 
Frick  machines.  Two  sizes,  22  by  36  and  28  by  47  inches.  Welded 
steel  frame,  roller  and  ball  bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity 
cleaner,  self-feeder  or  hand  feed.  Unexcelled  for  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  lespedeza  and  seeds.  Write  for  Catalog  76  giving 
full  details. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  or  visit  a  Frick  Branch  today!  Frick 
Branches  at  Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Montours- 
ville,  Latrobe,  Harrisburg,  and  Easton,  Penna.,  among  other 
principal  cities.  New  England  States  Representative,  Mr. 
Thomas  Peddle,  Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Frick  Company  also  builds  Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Ice-making  Equipment. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you  *11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Displaced  Persons  As  Farm  Help 


At  the  same  time  that  farmers 
around  the  nation  are  faced  by  a 
hopeless  shortage  of  farm  help,  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
victims  of  Communist  rule  living  in 
the  DP  camps  in  Europe.  Most  of 
these  people  are  refugees  from  the 
three  Baltic  States  —  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania;  also  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  Their  homelands  are 
primarily  agricultural  countries  and 
therefore  most  of  the  refugees  have 
some  agricultural  background.  Natu¬ 
rally  they  are  anxious  to  find  a  new 
home  and  to  work. 

All  trades  are  represented  among 
DPs.  There  are  farmers  who  owned 
model  farms  or  who  are  graduates  of 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges; 
farm  laborers,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
gardeners,  tractor  drivers,  fishermen, 
foresters,  carpenters,  smiths,  lock¬ 
smiths,  mechanics,  cooks,  house¬ 
keepers,  nurses,  teachers,  doctors, 
veterinarians,  artists,  musicians,  etc. 
There  are  single  persons,  couples, 
families  with  children,  mothers  with 
children.  All  of  them  are  looking 
toward  America.  A  great  many  DPs, 
especially  the  Baltic  people,  are  well 
educated.  Besides  their  mother 
language,  most  of  them  speak 
German  and  quite  often,  English  also. 

Under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
205,000  DPs  can  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  until  July  1,  1950. 
Many  have  already  arrived,  and  the 
Americans  who  have  employed  them 
are  very  well  satisfied.  A  bill  is  now 
pending  in  Washington  which  would 
increase  the  number  to  339,000  and 
extend  the  time  limit  of  entry  to 
July  1,  1951.  At  this  writing,  the  bill, 
although  passed  by  the  House,  has 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  bring  DPs  to  this 
country,  an  assurance  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  housing  has  to  be  filed.  No 
financial  guaranties  of  any  kind  are 
required,  and  the  immigrants’  trans¬ 
portation  across  the  ocean  is  paid  by 
the  IRO  (International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization).  An  employer  assumes  no 
special  obligation  in  hiring  a  dis¬ 
placed  person.  Such  a  person  may  be 
discharged  at  any  time,  just  like  any 
American  worker  who  proves  un¬ 


satisfactory.  However,  by  expressing 
his  willingness  to  hire  a  displaced 
person,  an  American  employer  will 
enable  a  refugee  who  has  lost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  war,  to  resume  life 
under  normal  conditions. 

The  following  church  organi¬ 
zations  are  working  for  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  displaced  persons:  National 
Lutheran  Council,  12  East  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  Church  World 
Service,  214  East  21st  St.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.  (Protestant);  National 
Catholic  Resettlement  Council,  149 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
These  organizations  have  their  locai 
representatives  and  diocesan  di¬ 
rectors  for  all  States  and  smaller 
areas,  who  are  fully  competent  in  all 
particulars  in  the  resettlement  work. 
The  local  minister  or  priest  can  usu¬ 
ally  supply  full  information.  If  a 
person  is  interested  in  employing  a 
displaced  person  or  persons,  he 
should  describe  the  duties,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  skills  necessary;  state  the 
preferred  nationality,  acceptable  age 
range  and  number  of  members  in  the 
family,  requirements  for  knowledge 
of  languages,  etc.  The  overseas  staff 
of  church  organizations  will  then 
make  the  proper  selection.  It  takes 
about  three  months  from  the  time 
the  papers  are  filed  before  the  dis¬ 
placed  person  will  arrive  on  Ameri¬ 
can  land. 

If  one  is  especially  interested  in  a 
particular  nationality,  he  may  con¬ 
tact  any  of  the  following  relief 
agencies:  for  Estonians,  Estonian 

Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  243  East  34th 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  for  Latvians, 
Latvian  Relief,  Inc.,  92  Liberty  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Lithuanians, 
United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of 
America,  Inc.,  105  Grand  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  for  Poles,  American  Re¬ 
lief  for  Poland,  Inc.,  33  Union  Square 
West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Czechs, 
National  Alliance  of  Czech  Catholics, 
1436  West  18th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
for  Hungarians,  Catholic  Hungarian 
League,  838  King  Highway,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  and  for  Ukrainians, 
United  Ukrainian  American  Relief 
Committee,  45  DeLong  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa.  -  E.  p. 


Some  months  ago  Mr.  William  S.  Savage,  poultry  farmer  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  applied  for  the  Herbert  Kart  family  through  the  Estonian  Relief 
Committee.  The  Kart  family,  Mother,  Father,  and  four  children  ( shown 
above),  is  now  working  for  him.  Mr.  Savage  reports  complete  satisfaction. 


Potato  Festival  in  Maine 

Maine’s  annual  outstanding  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  attraction — the  Aroo¬ 
stook  Potato  Blossom  Festival — will 
be  held  this  year  on  August  15  at 
Fort  Fairfield,  the  hub  of  the  nation’s 
Potato  Empire.  Recognized  for  years 
as  the  country’s  foremost  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  State,  by  virtue  of  raising  ap¬ 
proximately  one  out  of  every  eight 
potatoes  grown  in  the  United  States 
annually,  Maine  proudly  pays  color¬ 
ful  tribute  each  Summer  to  the  crop 
that  has  made  it  famous. 

Starting  June  15  and  continuing 
throughout  July,  Aroostook  County 
communities  are  holding  spirited  lo¬ 
cal  celebrations  in  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  area  will  be  selected  to 
vie  for  the  honor  of  reigning  as 
Maine  Potato  Blossom  Queen  at  the 
Fort  Fairfield  finale. 

The  Aroostook  Potato  Blossom 
Festival  is  provided  with  one  of 
nature’s  most  beautiful  and  natural 
settings,  for  in  July  and  August 
millions  of  acres  of  multi-colored 
potato  blossoms  form  New  England’s 
largest  and  most  glorious  flower 


gardens.  The  entire  county  of  Aroo¬ 
stook,  comprising  6,500  square  miles, 
is  virtually  transformed  into  a  floral 
paradise  with  huge,  woven  spreads  of 
pink,  white  and  intermediate  shades 
of  blossoms  spreading  a  welcome  mat 
for  the  many  thousands  of  Festival 
guests. 

In  an  appropriate  outdoor  setting 
the  grand  climax  of  the  county-wide 
celebrations  will  be  the  selection  of 
the  Potato  Blossom  Queen  at  the  Fort 
Fairfield  extravaganza,  when  State 
and  National  dignitaries  will  attend 
the  ceremony.  Other  highlights  of  the 
August  15  Festival  program  will  in¬ 
clude  a  mammoth  parade,  comprising 
hundreds  of  gaily  decorated  floats 
and  musical  organizations,  a  jet  air 
show  provided  by  the -Air  Command 
from  Dow  Field  and  the  Maine 
National  Guard,  a  colorful  Queen  and 
Governor’s  banquet  and  ball  and 
several  special  feature  events. 


Perpetual  devotion  to  what  a  man 
calls  his  business,  is  only  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  perpetual  neglect  of  many 
other  things.  —  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son’s  Apology  for  Idlers. 
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LOW  COST  BRIDGE 


for  Streams  and  Ditches 


Channel  your  stream  or  ditch  thru  Penco 
Corrugated  Metal  Pipe,  then  cover  with 
shallow  earth  fill.  Result — a  firm  bridge 
that  will  support  trucks,  tractors,  heaviest 
farm  equipment.  One  man  can  install  this 
inexpensive,  durable  bridge  in  less  than  a 
day.  Just  one  of  many  farm  uses  for 
Penco  Pipe,  the  same  surface  and  sub-soil 
drainage  pipe  used  on  State  and  county 
roads.  Use  at  entrance  roads  to  stop  mud. 
Prevent  field  erosion  by  diverting  streams 
and  springs.  Makes  ideal  well  liner,  low 
cost  cattle  pass,  etc.  Comes  in  8"  to  96" 
diameters — and  lengths  up  to  20'.  Light 
weight.  Easily  joined  with  Penco  couplers. 
Farmers  praise  economical  Penco  Drainage 
Pipe.  Made  by  80-year-old  firm.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog,  telling  us  your 
drainage  problems. 

L.  Lewis  Sagendorph,  Founder 

PENN  METAL  CORPORATION  OF  PENNA. 

62  Oregon  Ave.,  Philadelphia  48,  Pa. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 

Takes  the  heavy  t vork  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
j»b  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach—— 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 


eQuaIly  well  in  hot  or  cold  westher.  Easy-cra 
operation.  Only  $70  and  up.  More  LITT 
IANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolut 
ffuatunteed.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

HIJTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  IN 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Pwria,  I 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

soil  ”6n  ^*sorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi- 
c»n°US  ma*-*er  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
ba'Se.  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 

swJlv’  *°SS  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
dizz‘  S’  pu®ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
smart*83,  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
sonTfi1^8  an(j  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
ethmg  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder, 
a  stin  VVait!.Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
for  miu  an*  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
noil  help  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
_  b0nous  waste  f  rom  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 

B  A  LING  WIRE 

each  ^  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 

•  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
Honum  trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

U«NER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Just  as  there  is  something  about 
wild  strawberries  that  sets  them 
apart  from  cultivated  ones,  so  is 
there  something  about  the  flavor  of 
wild  raspberries.  Not  that  every  home 
garden  should  not  have  a  long  row 
of  the  cultivated  bramble.  In  season, 
the  countryman  wants  a  big  dish  of 
fresh-picked  berries  for  breakfast, 
another  at  dinner,  one  at  supper,  and 
another  when  it  gets  late  along  about 
9:30.  Cool,  fresh  raspberries,  dead- 
ripe  and  full  of  juice  are  one  of  the 
best  of  fruits. 

Though  a  man  has  a  row  or  more 
of  the  fruit  in  his  garden,  it’s  good 
to  plan  for  a  trip  or  two  in  season  to 
the  upper  woodlot  for  a  five-quart 
lard  pail  full  of  the  wild  fruit. 
Farmers  work  too  hard,  by  and  large; 
they  ought  to  take  an  afternoon  off 
once  in  a  while  and  do  things  they 
want  to.  It  is  pleasant  to  climb  up 
the  boulder-studded  pasture  hillside, 
walk  slowly  through  the  sugarbush 
and  follow  the  old  wood  road  into  the 
evergreens.  In  the  sunny,  open  glades 
where  hemlocks,  pines,  spruces  and 
firs  were  cut  off  two  or  three  years 
ago,  one  finds  the  patches  of  wild 
raspberries.  -  It’s  a  part  of  Nature’s 
plan  to  cover  her  breast  as  soon  as 
man  strips  the  earth  bare.  It  gives 
man  to  pause  when  he  considers  the 
miracle  of  growth.  In  regions  where 
there  is  moisture,  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  felled,  Nature  goes  to  work. 
At  first  there  are  wild  grasses, 
mosses,  ferns  and  shrubs.  Then  tree 
seeds  come  floating  through  the  air. 
Millions  of  seeds  fall  on  sterile  spots, 
but  Nature’s  prodigality  makes  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  continuance  of  her  species. 
Some  seeds  fall  on  good  ground; 
they  lie  beneath  a  Winter’s  snow. 
In  the  Spring  if  conditions  be  right, 
the  great  miracle  of  life  is  reenacted. 
A  tiny  white  root  strikes  downward 
into  the  soil;  a  slender  small  green 
spike  starts  upward  to  meet  the  sun. 
A  new  tree  is  born.  For  seyeral  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  sheltered  by  grasses,  shrubs 
and  brambles.  Then  the  trees  get 
above  the  protecting  layer  and  the 
growth  that  protected  the  new  trees 
dies  away,  and  returns  to  make 
humus  in  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth. 

For  a  few  seasons  after  a  lumber¬ 
ing  operation,  the  wild  raspberries 
grow  in  profusion.  They  are  a  late- 
blooming  bramble,  and  even  in  years 
when  wild  strawberries,  blueberries 
and  blackberries  are  scarce,  one  is 
reasonably  certain  of  the  red 
nuggets. 

There’s  an  art  in  picking  the 
berries  efficiently.  One  really  needs 
both  a  five-quart  and  a  two-quart 
lard  pail.  The  latter  can  be  fastened 
to  the  upper  rim  of  a  man’s  pants 
by  a  suspender  loop.  Then  he  can 
pick  with  both  hands.  When  the 
small  pail  is  filled,  it  is  poured  into 
the  larger.  Of  course,  the  utilitarian 
reason  for  growing  raspberries  is  to 
get  raspberries.  But  raspberrying  is 
more  than  harvesting  the  wild  fruit. 
A  man  has  time  to  fill  his  heart  with 
the  woodland  beauty. 

Of  course,  after  a  man  picks  a  few 
quarts  he  expects  an  immediate  re¬ 
ward.  A  raspberry  pie,  with  a  flaky 
short  crust,  hot  and  fragrant,  is 
superb  nourishment.  Crushed  wild 
berries  over  ice  cream  is  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  conclusion  to  a  meal.  No 
man,  so  far  as  research  shows,  has 
yet  refused  a  helping  of  raspberry 
cobbler  half-smothered  in  rich  cream. 
But  after  the  desserts,  after  the  jelly 
and  jam  have  been  made,  one  wants 
to  make  sure  of  his  raspberry  shrub. 
When  a  man  comes  in  from  a  spell 
of  hoeing  potatoes,  haying,  or  thin¬ 
ning  the  carrots,  there’s  nothing  like 
a  glass  or  two  of  raspberry  shrub  to 
put  iron  into  a  man’s  sinews,  and 
engender  confidence  in  the  future. 
Some  folks  call  it  raspberry  vinegar, 
but  “shrub”  is  an  old-fashioned 
name  for  the  drink.  There  are  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  recipe  but  a  north 
country  process  is  as  follows.  Crush 
two  or  three  quarts  of  berries  and 
add  a  quart  of  cider  vinegar.  Hold  in 
an  earthen  jar  for  four  or  five  days, 
occasionally  stirring.  Then  strain 
through  a  cloth  and  boil  the  liquid 
for  15  minutes.  Just  before  you  boil, 
put  in  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  for  each 
pint  of  liquid.  Remove  the  froth  from 
time  to  time  while  the  mixture  is 
boiling.  Pour  into  clean  bottles  and 
cork.  A  quarter  cup  of  shrub  to  three 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  ice-cold  water  is 
about  right.  The  season  isn’t  a  suc¬ 
cess  until  he  has  a  few  quarts  of 
raspberry  shrub  sitting  on  a  cellar 
shelf.  H.  L.  Pearson 


FARMERS!  NOW  is  the  time  to  refill  with 

NEW  ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL 

Give  your  car,  truck  and  gasoline  tractor  the  3  Big  Extras  of  the 
new,  improved  motor  oil ...  3  Important  Extras . . .  important  to 
you,  important  to  those  hard-working  engines  during  the  hot,  busy 
harvest  days  ahead! 


EXTRA  PROTECTION 

Get  important  extra  protection  with  this  amazing  new  premium  oil 
that  maintains  lubricating  value  at  all  temperatures  better  than  any 
other  motor  oil!  QUICK  LUBRICATION  of  vital  engine  parts  when 
starting... LONG-LASTING  PROTECTION  of  fast-moving  engine 
parts  during  long,  hot  summer  work  days. 


EXTRA  OIL  ECONOMY 

For  better  all-round  engine  lubrication  and  lower  oil  consumption 
use  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil!  Unequaled  “High  Viscosity  Index” 
reduces  “thinning  out”—  lasts  longer  at  highest  engine  heat.  For  low  oil 
consumption  during  long  work  weeks  — get  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil! 

EXTRA  INGREDIENT  ADDED 

An  extra  value!  We’ve  blended  a  special  detergent  into  this  new  oil 
to  fight  harmful,  power-robbing  engine  deposits.  Helps  keep  engine 
running  cleaner,  smoother,  at  peak  performance.  Change  to  new 
Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil  today! 


For  extra  power-full  performance  fry  improved  Esso  EXTRA  gasoline 

Along  with  new  Esso  EXTRA  Motor  Oil  get  a  tankful  of  IMPROVED 
Esso  EXTRA  Gasoline.  You’ll  feel  new  power  in  the  engine  with  this 
great  premium  gasoline  —  another  leading  product ...  another  EXTRA 
value  . . .  by  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  marketers! 

See  your  Esso  Farm  Dis¬ 
tributor  for  other  Important 
Aids  to  “Better  Farming  for 
Bigger  Profits”! 

Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Dis¬ 
tributor  for  a  FREE  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  regularly 
published  Esso  Farm  News 
or  write  direct  to:  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESSO  STANDARD 


OIL  COMPANY 
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YOU  can  be  more  comfortable  working  in  your  milk  house 
next  winter  with  an  electric  milk  house  heater  to  warm  the 
room.  This  heater  can  be  set  to  keep  the  temperature  just 
above  freezing  when  you’re  not  working  there. 

Such  a  heater  will  save  your  time  in  washing  milk  utensils.  You 
can  have  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  your  milk  house  without 
danger  of  the  pipes  freezing.  Milker  parts  will  not  freeze  up. 

It  will  prevent  ke  from  forming  on  the  floor  and  it  will  cut  down 
repair  bills  because  it  helps  to  keep  walls  and  ceiling  dry. 

This  is  another  way  in  which  electricity  can  help  you  in  a  good 
Dairy  Barn  Management  F  ogram  on  your  farm. 

NIAGARA*§.  HUDSON 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 


S  InOnlylOMoreYears 
)  I  Can  Retire 

I  Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
I  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will 
retire  at  the  age  of  65  with  an 
I  income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
I  comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
and  where  I  please. 

J  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
I  if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
J  the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
I  policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
I  cost  policy. 


•  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

_ _ _ _ 

{  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


R-16 

Gentlemen:  £ 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  ■ 


|  Name. .. . 

I 

|  St.  or  RD. 

I 

%  City . 


NOW  Is  The  Time- 

To  order  your  Craine  silo.  Then  you’ll 
have  it,  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop 
is  just  right.  There’s  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  Craine  silos  —  and  for  the 
farm  profits,  time  and  labor  savings, 
and  pride  of  ownership  that  come  with 
your  handsome,  dependable  Craine.  ft 

You’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine  silo 
is  not  an  expense — it’s  an  investment 
in  profitable,  efficient  feeding.  And 
you’ll  join  other  farmers  in  saying  “My 
Craine  is  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made!” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  819  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Improvement  of  Farm 
Woodlands 

(Continued  from  Page  482) 
man  saws,  wedges,  skid  chains  or 
tongs,  should  be  ready.  Trees  se¬ 
lected  for  cutting  should  be  blazed 
or  otherwise  plainly  marked  before 
the  operation  begins.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  mark  more  trees  than  will 
be  needed  in  the  first  cutting  but, 
unless  they  are  marked  in  advance, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  kind  of  forest  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  create.  Needless  to  say,  the 
farmer  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
growing  space  required  by  the 
promising  young  trees  which  he  is 
leaving  for  succeeding  cuts.  He  can 
rarely  accomplish  all  that  he  would 
like  to  in  the  first  cut.  The  process 
of  renovating  a  previously  mis¬ 
managed  stand  may  require  several 
cuts  at  regular  five  year  intervals. 
The  response  of  the  woods  is  best  if 
the  process  is  prolonged  rather  than 
hurried.  Mistakes  can  be  seen  and  a 
better  final  job  can  be  done  if  the 
cutting  is  light.  Besides,  the  objective 
is  twofold  —  good  silviculture  and 
continued  cutting.  Also,  like  any 
other  undertaking,  a  slow  start  en¬ 
ables  the  farmer  to  learn  how  to  cut, 
how  to  process  the  products  to  best 
advantage,  how  and  to  whom  to  sell 
those  products  that  he  has  for  sale. 

Spacing  Rule 

The  aim  should  be  to  space  the 
Class  1,  or  good  trees,  so  that  their 
crowns  do  not  touch  or  touch  only 
lightly.  A  good  spacing  rule-of- 
thumb  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the 
farm  woodlands  of  Eastern  United 
States  is  to  take  the  average  di¬ 
ameter  at  breast  height  in  inches  of 
two  trees  and  add  six.  The  result  is 
the  correct  spacing  in  feet  between 
the  two  trees.  For  example,  a  tree  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  14  inches 
should  stand  18  feet  part;  e.  g. 
-10+14=24-^2=12+6=18.  If  two 
trees  stand  much  closer  than  this, 
one  should  be  cut.  Expressed  as  an 
equation,  the  rule  is  D  +  6  =  spacing 
in  feet,  where  D  is  the  average  di¬ 
ameter  (bh)  of  the  two  trees  con¬ 
cerned  in  inches  and  six  is  a  con¬ 
stant.  Such  a  spacing  rule  applies  to 
trees  of  any  size  and  is  useful  in 
making  thinning  of  dense  thickets. 
The  crowns  of  trees  spaced  approxi¬ 
mately  as  indicated  will  have  room  to 
spread  and  will  again  close  the 
crown  opening  in  about  five  years. 
At  the  next  cutting  cycle,  therefore, 
further  cutting  will  be  required  to 
give  the  trees  more  growing  space. 

Improvement  operations  include  a 
good  many  types  of  cutting  such  as 
thinnings,  already  mentioned,  re¬ 
moval  of  mature,  diseased,  and 
crooked  trees  and  those  considered  to 
be  weed  species.  It  is  not  always 
essential  to  remove  dead  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  small  ones.  They  do  less 
damage  to  the  good  trees  than  live 
ones  which  are  growing  in  the  wrong 
places,  thus  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees  intended  for  the 
succeeding  cuts.  It  is  always  desir¬ 
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able  to  remove  dead  trees  if  there  is 
a  use  for  them,  but  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  remove  live  ones  where  a 
choice  must  be  made. 

Advantages  of  Improvement 
Cutting 

An  improvement  cutting  is  a  safe 
venture  for  a  farmer  to  try  because 
by  its  very  nature  it  is  designed  to 
remove  the  unwanted  trees  and  those 
that  are  holding  back  the  growth  of 
the  oncoming  moneymakers.  it 
should  never  result  in  clean  cutting 
over  an  area  exceeding  one  fourth 
acre.  It  is  more  or  less  a  clean-up 
job  in  preparation  for  later  cuttings 
in  the  Class  1  trees  as  they  reach  \ 
suitable  size  for  cutting.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  improvement  cutting  stage 
is  passed,  the  farmer  either  will  have 
learned  the  further  steps  to  take  by 
experience  and  reading,  or  he  will 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
a  forester  on  the  ground.  In  either 
case,  he  will  move  naturally  into  the 
next  stage  of  managing  a  growing 
stock  that  he  has  aided  nature  to 
develop.  He  will  continue  to  watch 
the  spacing,  the  crown  cover,  and 
the  species,  but  he  will  also  learn 
two  other  important  things — to  make 
sure  that  young  seedlings  start  and 
grow,  and  to  pick  his  harvest  largely 
from  his  good  trees  that  he  has 
nursed  along  until  they  have  reached 
a  volume  that  represents  a  product 
which  commands  a  good  price  in  the 
market. . 

He  will  then  be  cutting  his  growth 
annually.  His  woods  will  be  fully 
stocked.  He  will  long  since  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  idea  that  wood  is  a  farm 
crop  and  his  woods  a  farm  enter¬ 
prise.  Forestry  will  have  become  a 
farm  habit.  He  will  depend  on  his 
woods  to  contribute  a  part  of  his 
income.  If  his  farm  acreage  includes 
a  large  proportion  of  woods,  it  will 
be  a  major  source  of  income;  his 
farm  will  have  emerged  from  the 
submarginal  class  into  that  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  producing  unit. 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  other 
farmers,  he  will  take  as  much  pride 
in  his  well  kept  woods  as  in  any 
other  part  of  his  farm.  He  has  built 
a  living  monument  to  himself.  He 
has  added  wealth  to  the  nation  and 
value  to  his  farm.  He  has  been  a 
good  steward  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  trusted  to  his  care.  He  justly 
derives  immense  satisfaction  from 
this  knowledge.  America  is  a  better 
country  because  of  his  effort. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

F.  C.  Edminster .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Spicer,  shown  here  with  their  three  children,  Pamela 
(7),  Susan  (4V2)  and  Katherine  (18  mo.),  are  looking  forward  to  August 
24  when  they  will  he  host  to  many  thousand  visitors  at  their  farm  near 
Apalachin  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  The  occasion  is  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
Conservation  Field  Day.  The  Spicers’  300-acre  farm  is  going  to  be  com - 
pletely  remade  in  one  day,  following  proper  conservation  practices. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Many  of  the  Garden  State’s  dairy¬ 
men  are  using  potatoes  to  make  up 
for  the  shortage  of  pasture  and  for¬ 
age  caused  by  the  unusually  early 
Summer  drought.  These  are  being 
purchased  in  the  potato  growing 
sections  of  the  State  at  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  Grade  B  at  the 
grower’s  loading  point;  they  are 
offered  by  the  Government  as  a  part 
of  its  potato  price  support  program. 
Although  dairymen  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  potatoes  in  the  past  as  a 
supplemental  source  of  dairy  feed, 
there  is  more  interest  than  usual  this 
year  because  of  the  shortage  of  for¬ 
age.  Extension  dairyman,  Enos  J. 
Perry,  reports  that  potatoes  are  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
low  protein  feed,  particularly  rough- 
age.  He  claims  that  it  takes  between 
400  and  450  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
equal  100  pounds  of  grain  for  milk 
production.  He  recommends  that  not 
more  than  25  pounds  of  potatoes  be 
fed  to  one  animal  in  a  day  except 
in  the  case  of  very  large  cows.  The 
potatoes  should  be  chopped  before 
feeding  as  this  makes  them  tastier 
and  prevents  choking  the  animals. 


The  folks  in  Pittstown  believe  in 
cooperation  and  put  it  into  practice 
in  the  growing  and  freezing  of  peas 
for  the  locker.  It  started  with  Stanley 
Douglass  and  William  Snyder  who 
decided  to  grow  an  acre  of  peas  in 
partnership  with  Douglass  providing 
the  land  and  heavy  equipment  work 
and  Snyder  the  lighter  work.  The 
tedious  and  laborous  task  of  picking 
was  solved  by  allowing  neighbors  to 
come  in  on  the  project  and  pick  on 
shares.  This  left  the  growers  an 
ample  supply  and  gave  the  share- 
cropping  neighbors  enough  for  their 
lockers.  The  Douglass-Snyder  part¬ 
nership  solved  the  shelling  job  by  lo¬ 
cating  a  second-hand  hard  roll 
clotheswringer  which  was  attached 
to  the  washing  machine  mechanism. 
This  shelled  the  peas  by  two  people 
feeding  them  in  a  pod  at  a  time  stem 
end  first.  Six  bushels  of  pods  were 
shelled  in  a  little  less  than  four 
hours.  Thus,  by  working  together  and 
using  some  ingenuity,  several  of  the 
lockers  in  Pittstown  have  a  supply 
of  delicious  garden  peas  for  the 
Winter.  The  Douglasses  themselves 
report  100  quarts  in  their  locker. 


Fortunately  for  the  State’s  trial 
run  in  the  Green  Pasture  Program, 
the  closing  date  for  enrollment  came 
before  the  drought  got  in  its  real 
serious  licks.  As  a  result  the  State 
has  265  farmers  from  17  counties 
officially  entered.  The  first  judging 
took  place  at  the  height  of  the  dry 
spell  from  July  5  to  15,  and  many 
folks  facetiously  termed  it  “The 
Brown  Pasture  Program”  since  most 
pastures  were  more  brown  than 
green.  However,  the  judges  re¬ 
ported  that  the  dairymen  who  had 
done  a  good  job  of  pasture  manage¬ 
ment  were  better  off  than  the  low 
scoring  contestants.  The  second 
judging  which  will  pick  the  final 
county  winners  will  be  done  by 
county  agents  during  the  period 
of  August  5  to  15  and  the  State  win¬ 
ners  will  finally  be  picked  September 
5  to  15. 


Although  the  fire  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  a  serious  one,  Mrs.  Almena 
Crane  and  daughter,  Lois,  of  Pitts¬ 
town,  Hunterdon  County,  used  their 
heads  in  the  emergency  and  handled 
the  situation  quickly  and  effectively. 
On  June  18  a  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  clothes  closet  in  Lois’  room.  She 
called  her  mother,  then  immediately 
went  to  the  telephone  and  by  using 
the  County  Fire  Block  Number  sys¬ 
tem  called  the  Clinton  Company 
which  responded  in  15  minutes.  She 
next  called  the  men  who  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  In  the  meantime, 
Mrs.  Crane  soaked  blankets  and 
clothes  in  the  bathtub  and  put  the 
fire  out.  Here  is  a  splendid  example  of 
how  to  handle  a  situation  effectively 
without  the  loss  of  time. 


D.  M.  Babbitt 


W/a/ 


fe/ey/oaes  a  c/ay 


We’ve  added  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  telephones  in  Bell 
rural  areas  since  the  war,  and 
we’re  putting  in  about  1000 
more  every  working  day. 

Serving  the  farmer  is  one  of 
our  biggest  jobs.  We’ve  put  in 
more  cables,  added  to  switch¬ 
boards.  Last  three  years,  we’ve 
set  over  a  million  poles,  strung 
a  half  million  miles  of  wire. 


Thousands  of  telephone 
people  are  working  on  the  job. 
They  use  the  best  of  tools  and 
the  best  in  equipment.  They 
use,  too,  the  skill  and  experience 
that  Bell  companies  have 
gained  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  giving  good  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

There’s  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  the  job  goes  right  on. 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  Including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


ALL  THE  WATER  YOU  NEED 
BY  DRILLING  YOURSELF 


Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 
Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill,  bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 


Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening.Sim- 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6'  casinos  a!< 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  wii 
Gasoline  Engine.  * 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhers 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  2nd*??' Ha'k^Sft. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


ATTENTION  SAVE  30% 

NEW  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  SAWS 

(Thor)  Quantity  Limited.  7"  Listed  $118.00  now  $82.60 
8  Listed  $135.00  now  $94.50.  Order  Now.  BAXTER 
HARDWARE,  178  East  205  Street,  Bronx  58,  N.  Y. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

LINCRAFT  FENCES 

SILO,  SNOW  and  CRIBBING  FENCE 
Also  POINTED  LAWN  FENCE 

(Stained  Green  or  Red) 

All  Types  Wood  Post  and  Rails, 
Board  Fences,  Rustic  French  Type 
Fences,  Furniture  and  Bird 
Houses  •  Catalog 

Can  Also  Ship  Snow  and  Silo  Fences  from 
Watervliet,  N.  V.  and  Sunbury,  Ohio 

DEALERS  WANTED 


LINCRAFT,  INC. 

402  Broad  Street  Tel.  BU  3-0763  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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" Larro  Showed  Me 
How  to  Prevent 


Summer  Milk  Slump ” 

•  reports  Clifford  V.  Freude 
of  North  Bend,  Oregon 


General  Mills 


‘Farm-tested^ 

DAIRY  FEED 

Address  Dept.  3  ,  at  our  nearest  office 
Detroit  (2)  San  Francisco  (6)  Chicago  (4) 


Yes,  more  and  more  dairymen 
are  discovering  that  they  can 
beat  the  usual  summer  milk 
slump  by  properly  feeding 
pasture,  roughage  and  Larro 
"Farm-tested”  Dairy  Feed. 
Good  pasture  is  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins  and  proteins,  but  it 
should  be  supplemented  with 
hay.  When  pasture  is  good 
they  will  eat  little  hay,  but 
as  the  quality  of  the  pasture 
changes  they  will  eat  more  of 
the  dry  roughage.  But  even 
more  important,  your  cows 
need  the  full  nutrient  balance 
of  Larro  to  support  their  pro¬ 
duction. 


This  simple  easy  feeding  pro¬ 
gram-developed  at  Larro 
Research  Farm— is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  folder  ’'Water 
Won’t  Make  Milk!’  Get  a  free 
copy  from  your  Larro  dealer 
.  .  .  start  on  the  Larro  pro¬ 
gram  today.  ,..2504 


ing  Program: 

t  in  the  Spring 
'48  we  builta  hayrc 
and  filled  it  with  he 
We  did  not  have  t 
short-lived  flush  as  e 
pected,  nor  did  v 
have  the  usual  slurr 
in  summer  milk  pr< 
duction.  Our  her 
built  up  in  bod 
weight. 

As  I  look  back  01 
previous  years7  pro 
duction  records,  I  sa) 
. .  .  'Why  did  I  wait  sc 
long  to  adopt  thi« 
1-arro  summer  feeding 
program?7  77 


August  6,  1949 

Aircraft  and  the  Farmer 


Necessity  being  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,  it  thereby  becomes  the 
grandmother  of  new  laws  or  of  a  re¬ 
interpretation  of  old  ones.  This 
abstruse  generalization  of  what  is  in 
reality  a  specific  fact  becomes  clearer 
when  one  considers  how  many  new 
laws,  and  judicial  adaptations  of  old 
legal  principles,  have  followed  the 
major  mechanical  inventions  of 
modern  times.  These  additions  and 
adaptations  have  been  made  in  order 
that  the  goal  may  be  achieved  of 
awarding,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
exact  justice  between  man  and  man, 
which  is  the  object  of  all  legal 
systems  and  tribunals. 

Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  with 
the  advent  of  the  locomotive  neces¬ 
sity  demanded,  in  the  interest  of 
justice  to  farmers,  that  laws  be  de¬ 
vised  or  construed  with  reference  to 
such  things  as  rights  of  way  over 
their  lands  for  railroads,  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  killing  of  livestock  by 
trains,  and  setting  fires  to  crops  or 
other  property.  When  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  came  along,  there  had 
to  be  laws  and  rulings  about  tres¬ 
pass,  and  damages  for  setting  up 
poles,  and  stringing  wires  over 
private  lands.  Automobiles  brought 
new  problems,  the  necessity  for  new 
laws,  and  an  adaptation  of  old 
principles  to  new  situations  and1  ac¬ 
tivities.  And  now  aircraft  is  with 


In  the  wane  of  the  day,  Horace 
Keeton  jogged  home  again  with  his 
excited  family,  noticing  without 
special  concern  the  great  numbers  of 
other  conveyances  that  passed  around 
his  wagon,  hurrying  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  balloon  should  fall  to  the 
ground  over  in  the  direction  of  his 
farm.  Arriving  home,  he  found  that 
the  balloon  had  dropped  into  his 
flourishing  garden,  and  that  the 
reckless,  excited  sightseers  had  in 
their  madness  wrecked  his  entire 
crop  of  vegetables  and  trampled  it 
into  the  ground. 

Keeton  sustained  loss  from  the 
occurrence,  and  he  sued  the  balloon’s 
owner  for  his  damages.  The  result? 
The  court  applied  this  significant 
legal  principle:  One  responsible  for  a 
descent  upon  land  or  structures  of 
another,  whether  or  not  he  is  negli¬ 
gent  in  so  doing,  must  be  held  liable 
for  any  damages  he  thereby  causes. 
So  Farmer  Keeton  got  a  judgment  for 
his  damages,  including  compensation 
for  his  vegetables  destroyed  by  the 
crowd  of  sightseers  who  had  come  to 
view  the  balloon. 

With  that  decision  as  a  guide,  the 
courts  went  on  with  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  other  balloon  cases  as  they 
were  presented  for  decision.  For  in¬ 
stance.  an  association  conducting  a 
four-day  agricultural  fair  at  a  New 
Hampshire  County  seat,  had  a 


us,  already  in  swift  pace  and  rapidly 
hitting  full  swing,  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  people  in  all  conditions  of  life 
wherever  they  reside.  The  law  never 
relaxes  its  vigilance,  and  it  has  not 
permitted  the  modern  “winged 
monsters  of  the  air”  to  get  from 
under  its  thumb.  It  is  ready  with  its 
curbs  and  penalties  whenever  their 
operation  results  in  harm  to  country 
residents,  and  farmers  can  count  on 
its  protective  measures  to  preserve 
and  enforce  their  rights. 

Courts  were  not  allowed  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  current  types 
of  aircraft  to  render  decisions  as  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  segments  of  society  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  objects  or  contriv¬ 
ances  which  were  made  to  float  or 
travel  by  air  through  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  The  earliest  record  of  a  con¬ 
flict  in  this  country  over  the  pere¬ 
grinations  of  a  device  of  the  kind 
in  which  the  law  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  hand,  was  made  in  litigation 
between  the  owner  of  the  contrivance 
and  a  New  York  farmer.  The  incident 
out  of  which  it  arose  made  an  ex¬ 
citing  story  at  the  time  —  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  —  and  its  de¬ 
nouncement  marked  a  significant  in¬ 
stance  of  legal  precedent. 

It  had  been  noised  about  a  town 
of  the  State  and  its  environs  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  sponsored  the  event  in 
order  to  draw  trade,  that  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  there  was  to  be  a  balloon 
ascension  by  a  noted  professor  of  the 
art  of  ballooning.  On  the  appointed 
day,  people  from  far  and  near 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  attraction  in 
the  various  forms  of  transportation 
the  times  afforded,  to  witness  the 
exciting  event.  With  his  entire  family 
aboard  a  two-seated  lumber  wagon, 
Horace  Keeton  jogged  the  six  miles 
from  his  farm  to  town  to  be  among 
the  onlookers.  Promptly  on  the  hour, 
the  huge  balloon  soared  into  space 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  watched 
with  bated  breath  and  craned  necks 
by  the  awed  crowds  assembled  for 
the  take-off,  until  it  sailed  almost  out 
of  sight  in  the  deep  blue  yonder. 

f 


balloon  ascension  and  parachute 
jump  daily.  One  day  the  operator  cut 
loose  the  parachute,  and  the  balloon 
drifted  aimlessly  until,  through  a 
quirk  of  fate,  it  descended  in  the 
highway  directly  upon  a  woman  in  a 
wagon  who  was  driving  from  her 
farm  home  to  town,  and  injured  her 
severely.  A  court  required  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  pay  her  damages,  ruling 
that  it  should  have  anticipated  that 
the  wind  would  blow  the  balloon  in 
any  direction  and  likely  injure  some 
one,  and  that  since  its  act  caused  the 
damage,  it  should  be  penalized  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  of  blame 
suffer  injury  and  loss. 

Then  the  dirigible  came  into  the 
picture.  Such  a  machine,  used  in 
flights  between  points  in  Ohio,  on 
one  trip  flew  so  low  over  a  farmer’s 
field  where  he  was  loading  his  wagon 
that  his  team  became  frightened  and 
ran  away,  throwing  the  farmer  under 
the  wheels  which  ran  over  his  chest 
and  neck,  causing  permanent  in¬ 
juries.  A  Federal  Court  awarded  the 
victim  substantial  damages  against 
the  owner  of  the  dirigible,  declaring 
that  its  flight  at  a  low  altitude  of  150 
or  200  feet  was  a  violation  of  safety 
requirements. 

In  point  of  inventive  development, 
it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  balloon 
and  the  dirigible  to  the  aircraft  of 
today  with  its  multiform  types, 
which  either  glide  along  the  air 
paths  in  splendor  and  dignity,  or  dart 
and  frisk  hither  and  yon  with  •  the 
speed  and  buzz  of  a  hornet.  But  the 
law  itself,  through  the  agency  of 
courts  and  legislatures,  remains  as 
stable  as  Gibraltar,  merely  varying 
its  authority  to  fit  new  conditions  and 
situations  as  they  arise.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  aircraft  and 
is  able  to  cope  with  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  aviation  has  presented,  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  any  who  suffer 
from  wrongful  and  injurious  oper¬ 
ations.  It  also  recognizes  the  rights 
of  aviators  to  reasonable  use  of  the 
air  lanes.  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Peters 


HOG  SERUM  and  VIRUS 

^Protect  your  pigs  against  \ 
deadly  hog  cholera.  Use  genu¬ 
ine  world  famous  Peters  Hog 
Serum  and  virus.  Easily  ad¬ 
ministered.  U.S.  licensed.  Buy 
Hog  S  erum  made  by  the  world’s 
first  manufacturers  of  Hog 
Serum. 

Costs  only  about  50c  to  vacci¬ 
nate  a  20  to  40  pound  pig. 

See  your  local  Peters  Dealer! 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  write  direct  to 
Peters  Serum  Co.,  Laborator¬ 
ies,  815  McGee,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

A  100  page  Veterinary  Guide 
Book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  you  FREE. 


Peters  Family.  World's  First  Hot  Serum  Mfrs. 


snO*tV‘ 

V  y 


YOUR 
HELPER 
—THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

A  good  dependable 
Unadilla  Silo  helps 
YOU  earn  more  money 

every  year. _ 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience, 
safety  and  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture,  all  of  which  mean  even 
more  Silo  for  you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now 
for  information  about  the 
best  in  silos.  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


FULLY  AUTOMA  TIC 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 


Complete  with  Motors 


New  Low  Prices 
H.  P.  i/s  H.  P. 


t$49.50  $55.00 

Rsb.  $79.50  Reg.  $89.50 
READY  TO  USE! 

Piston  type.  2*  bore, 
1%"  stroke.  High  pressure 
steel  tank,  12"x23" 
AC-110  Volt  Capacitor 
Motor.  Shut  off  at  60  lb. 
Start  at  40  lb.  2.55 
C.F.M.  Splash  lubrica¬ 
tion.  ,rV"  belt  drive. 
Cord  and  plug. 

RS  ftOQ  CA 
pressure  tank  14"  x30".  AC 
220  Volt  Capacitor  Motor.  3.3  R*g.  $127.50 
C.F.M.  150  lb.  Max.  Pressure.  Shut  oft  at  125  lb 
Start  at  85  lb. 

1  H.P.  AIR  COMPRESSORS  CA  C  A 

Single  phase,  110-220  volt  AC  60-cycl0  f  l**»«ll 
heavy  duty  Capacitor  Motor.  Gardner-  1  Refl.  $268.00 
1/enver  Compressor  Head.  2%"  bore,  2"  stroke.  6.9 
C.F.M.  Pressure  switch  adustable  up  to  150  lb.  30 
gal.,  300  lb.  test  high  pressure  welded  stool  tank 
16"x36".  Fan  typo  "V”  belt  flywheel. 

For  inflating  Tires,  Spraying,  Lubricating,  Dusting, 
Operating  Air  Tools.  Saves  Money,  Time,  Labor. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
FOB,  Whse.,  N.Y.C.  25%  Deposit  with  Order. 

PARISER  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  C0„  INC. 

Dept.  86,  3  Howard  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  irum  leciury. 
proof,  complete  with 
foreements.  8  ounce. 
Size  8 
$ 


Saav*  507*.  Brand  new,  water- 


6x  8 
8x  9 
9x12 
9x16 
10x18 


Oz. 
2.88 
4.32 
6.48 
8.64 
10.80 
PAINTER’S 
Monoy-back 


all 
6e 
12  Oz. 
$  3.84 
6.76 
8.64 
11.52 
14.40 
DROP 


necessary 
Foot.  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 


eyelets 
ounce, 
8  OZ. 
$16.12 
18.00 
23.04 
24.00 
36.00 
9x12, 


and  rein- 
8e  Foot. 
12  Or. 
$20.16 
24.00 
30.72 
32.00 
48.00 
$4.32 


guarantee.  C.  O.  D.  orders 


*np  c-rtainflue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON 

H  I  ‘WAY,  N.'  .t.  COrtlandt  7-  cO  > 


__  YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

B  ©It,  S  utl  er  C  o. 

in.  ..  RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
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The  Brannan  Plan  has  apparently 
died  on  other  occasions,  only  to  be 
revived  mysteriously,  but  the  action 
of  the  House  late  last  month  in  vot¬ 
ing  to  extend  present  90  per  cent 
supports  for  another  year  seems  at 
this  stage  to  be  the  final  blow  to 
administration  hopes.  The  House  also 
voted  to  repeal  the  Aiken  60-90  per 
cent  flexible  supports. 

The  situation  in  the  Senate  is 
clouded,  largely  because  of  .the 
monumental  failure  of  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas  (D.,  Okla.)  in  the  job  of 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  Attempting  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  now  retired  Sen. 
Arthur  Capper,  whose  name  was 
known  to  every  U.  S.  farmer,  Thomas 
is  a  small-time  politician  trying  to 
wear  shoes  too  big  for  him.  Thomas 
has  lost  all  control  of  his  committee, 
which  now  has  more  factions  than  a 
college  sorority.  With  a  membership 
of  only  13  Senators,  the  committee 
has  three  leaders.  Sen.  Milton  R. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  and  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  are  Re¬ 
publicans  who  boast  considerable 
backing  within  Democratic  ranks. 
The  only  Democrat  with  any  pretense 
to  leadership  is  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
former  secretary  of  agriculture,  now 
senator  from  New  Mexico.  Young 
leads  the  forces  who  are  working  for 
high  price  supports;  Aiken  is  the 
hope  of  those  who  would  prefer 
lower  and  flexible  props;  Anderson 
is  inclined  to  compromise  between 
the  two  viewpoints.  As  to  Thomas, 
he  merely  sits  on  the  sidelines  and 
wonders  what  his  committee  will  do. 

It  is  in  the  Senate  that  the 
issue  will  be  decided.  If  the  Senate 
passes  nothing,  then  the  controversial 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948  will  go  into  effect  on  schedule 
on  January  1.  If  the  Senate  passes  a 
bill  disagreeing  with  the  House  bill, 
then  most  pressure  will  be  on  the 
House  to  compromise,  and  the 
Senate  bill  would  very  likely  be 
adopted.  Two  factors  loom  large  in 
the  Senate  picture.  First,  adjourn¬ 
ment  is  now  scheduled  for  about  the 
end  of  this  month,  which  allows  little 
time.  Second,  the  confused  condition 
of  the  almost  leaderless  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

One  possibility  is  that  Aiken  will 
agree  to  slightly  higher  support 
levels,  but  retention  of  the  flexibility. 
That  might  very  likely  be  passed,  in 
which  case  a  House-Senate  confer¬ 
ence  might  produce  another  year’s 
extension  of  90  per  cent  supports 
with  the  new  version  of  the  Aiken 
Bill  delayed  until  January  1,  1951. 
Another  possibility  is  that  Young 
might  be  able  to  unite  the  G.O.P.  on 
the  Senate  floor  behind  another  year 
of  90  per  cent,  with  a  year’s  delay 
for  the  Aiken  flexible  supports.  The 
House  would  likely  agree  to  that 
without  too  much  argument.  It  is 
still  possible,  however,  that  Aiken 
might  manage  to  put  starch  into  the 
proponents  of  flexible  supports  to  the 
extent  that  the  Senate  would  hold 
out  for  a  slightly  more  liberal  Title 
II;  in  which  case,  the  House  would 
be  forced  to  agree  or  see  the  original 
60-90  per  cent  supports  go  into  effect 
through  legislative  inaction. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.) 
has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  money  has  been  obli¬ 
gated  to  carry  out  price  suport  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  held  an  executive  session 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  early  in  June  at  which  time 
the  question  was  asked.  Brannan  re¬ 
plied  that  $2.6  billions  had  been  so 
obligated.  Since  the  figure  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  had  been  $3.9  billion,  Aiken 
was  suspicious.  Purpose  of  his  in¬ 
quiry  was  to  discover  whether 
C.  C.  C.’s  present  limit  of  $4,750 
million  would  prove  to  be  adequate. 
If  not,  Congress  would  have  to  raise 
the  limit  or  see  price  supports  ended 
forthwith. 

With  some  digging,  Aiken  finally 
found  that  Brannan  had  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  some  items.  When  these  items 
were  added  C.  C.  C.  obligations  added 
up  to  $3.6  billions  on  June  1,  leaving 
only  $1  billion  and  $150  million  to 
go  before  the  limit  was  reached. 

(Continued  on  Page  493) 


Pasteurized  Milk  Protects  Him 

The  New  SAFGARD 


Home  Milk  and  Cream  Pasteurizer 
Gives  You  Positive  Pasteurization. 

If  you  drink  raw  milk,  you 
can  get  undulant  fever,  the 
agonizing  milk-borne  dis¬ 
ease  now  spreading  so 
rapidly.  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  state  flatly  that  proper 
pasteurization  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  it. 

The  new  SAFGARD  Home 
Milk  and  Cream  Pasteurizer  meets 
all  health  standards  for  proper  pasteuri¬ 
zation  and  protection. 

Approved  in  rigid  tests  . .  .  endorsed  by 
Health  Authorities  .  .  .  easy  to  operate 
.  .  .  fully  guaranteed  .  .  .  the  approved 
SAFGARD  guards  your  health. 

^  Don’t  gamble  another  day  .  .  .  write  now 
for  free  folder  on  milk-borne  diseases  and 
how  to  prevent  them. 


SUARD-IT  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  1012,  1501  S.  Laflin  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7  ,  N.Y. 


(  ,.v 


Free  fer  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attack*  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  steep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  faU  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysm*  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHAMA  CO..  971-C  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


POSTED— NO  TRESPASSING! 

SIGNS  12"xl2"  —  Cardboard:  50-S3.00;  10ft-$5.00- 

LINEN:  25- $8.00.  Name  and  address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


tion  and  reproduction. 

How  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contin¬ 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRab 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO..  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 
Established  1899 


NEAR'S  j 


minRaltone 


WITH  V  I  7  A  M  I  N-  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


Each  gallon  contains  2 
pounds  of  chemically 
pure  aluminum  pigment, 
in  a  Gilsonite  asphalt 
base.  One  coat  covers! 


Get  all  of  the  facts  about 
GILSALUME.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  name  and 
address  of  nearest  dealer. 


United  Gilsonite  laboratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Pries  List  and  Samples.  ATW00D8 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


NEW  1950 

TRACTOR 


$500.00 
VALUE 
NOW  ONLY 

•j 

•  4'/2  Horsepower  •  6  Wheels 

•  3  Speed  Transmission 

•  Cushman  Engine  and  Clutch 
Factory  Shipment  Eliminates  Middleman 


IMPROVED. 
LARGER 
MORE  POWERFUL 


Just  off  tho  production  lines!  Tho  now,  work-saving 
4-1/2  horsepower  Defiance  Tractor  .  .  .  brings  you 
all  tho  big  tractor  features.  Six  hard-pushing,  deep- 
gripping  rubber  tired  wheels  roll  over  planting 
‘•headaches”.  It  has  a  genuine  Cushman  Engine 
and  Cushman  Clutch— fer  peak  performance  and 
trouble-free  operation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Complete  with  a  power-packed  3-speed  transmission 
and  gear  shift — 2  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


SMALL  FARMERS  .  .  .  NURSERYMEN  .  .  . 
LARGE  HOME  AND  ESTATE  OWNERS! 
This  tractor  wa*  made  for  you.  It's  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  A  bargain  at  twice  the 
price!  Order  direct  and  save.  / 

Write  immediately  for  your  NEW  1950 
Defiance  Tractor  ^ 


DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept 


ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone** 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  onr  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  .of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Revise  Milk  Pricing  Now 

SINCE  April  1,  1949  the  ice  cream  profit 
train  has  been  rolling  along  very  com¬ 
fortably  for  the  dealers,  each  month  at  a  little 
greater  speed.  In  June,  for  example,  some  65 
million  pounds  of  milk  were  used  for  New 
York  City  ice  cream,  compared  to  but  23 
million  in  June,  1948.  Comparisons  for  May 
disclose  a  utilization  of  53  million  pounds  this 
year,  against  22  million  pounds  last  year. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  this  excessive¬ 
ly  large  utilization  by  dealers  in  the  ice  cream 
class.  This  II-B  milk  can  now  be  bought  from 
farmers,  under  the  new  pricing  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  for  $2.00  a  hundred 
less  than  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the 
wholesale  price  to  stores  has  only  dropped 
12  cents  a  gallon  on  bulk  ice  cream,  and  16 
cents  on  the  “tray-pak”  product.  The  present 
profit  margins  are  240  per  cent  and  255  per 
cent  on  the  two  products,  respectively. 

It  is  significant  that  the  wholesale  price 
reduction,  allowed  by  ice  cream  manufact¬ 
urers  on  March  1  last,  was  only  two  cents  a 
pint  on  “tray-pak”  ice  cream,  which  was 
difficult  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  consumer  is  still  paying  the  same 
price,  i.  e.  40  cents  a  pint,  as  he  did  when  the 
producer  was  receiving  $2.00  a  hundred  more. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  nice  profit  to  the 
storekeeper  also  in  the  handling  of  packaged 
ice  cream. 

Two  steps  must  therefore  be  taken.  If  there 
is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
fluid  milk  business,  as  Commissioner  Murtagh 
charges,  there  seems  to  be  equally  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  same  evil  in  the  ice  cream  trade. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Big-3  in  that 
field  —  Borden,  Swift  and  Armour,  cannot 
survive  on  a  little  less  than  a  uniform  markup 
of  31  cents  on  bulk  ice  cream  and  34  V2  cents 
on  “tray-pak.”  Equally  important,  Dr.  Blan- 
ford,  the  Milk  Market  Administrator,  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  should  waste 
no  more  time  in  abandoning  the  new  formula 
pricing  for  Class  III  milk  for  manufacture. 
Admittedly  experimental  when  put  into  effect 
four  months  ago,  it  has  returned  10  to  12  cents 
less  per  hundred  to  producers  each  month 
than  the  old  discredited  formula. 

This  price  drop  has  come  at  a  time  when 
dairymen  can  least  afford  it.  They  need  every 
penny  they  can  get  to  meet  their  rapidly 
rising  production  costs  because  the  effects  of 
the  early  Summer  drought  will  take  some  little 
time  to  erase.  Many  farmers  have  been  forced 
on  a  winter  feeding  schedule  and  cows  are 
being  rushed  to  auctions  because  there  will 
not,  in  many  cases,  be  enough  feed  to  carry  a 
full  herd  through  the  Winter.  For  the  first 
time  in  seven  years,  June  milk  production  fell 
below  that  of  May.  July’s  output  is  estimated 
at  16  V2  per  cent  below  June’s,  and  only 
20  million  pounds  more  than  in  July  1948 
when  there  were  1,500  less  producers  shipping 
to  the  market. 

While  Washington  remains  in  control,  it 
should  be  acutely  aware  of  producers’  needs 
and  quickly  responsive  to  their  requests. 
Senator  Paul  Graves,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
and  Assemblyman  Sharon  Mauhs,  Schoharie 
County,  have  urged  immediate  relief  so  as  to 
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insure  dairymen  $1.00  more  a  hundred.  If  the 
Federal  Milk  Order  is  a  producers’  order,  not 
a  dealers’,  the  pricing  for  milk  for  manu¬ 
factured  milk  is  the  first  target  to  be  aimed 
at,  with  the  ice  cream  class  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  immediate  upward  adjustment. 

Small  Town  Monopoly 

I  would  like  to  know  the  legality  of  a  situation 
which  I  believe  has  been  in  effect  for  quite  some 
time  in  the  villages  of  Randolph  and  East 
Randolph,  New  York. 

To  begin  with,  about  a  month  ago  I  went  to  a 
local  store  to  purchase  groceries.  During  our 
conversation,  I  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
he  was  not  on  too  friendly  terms  with  another 
local  grocer;  the  reason  for  this  inimical  feeling 
being  that  this  other  grocer  had  been  lowering 
his  prices  on  a  few  articles.  Sometime  ago,  the 
grocers  of  these  two  small  towns  formed  a  local 
businessmen’s  association.  One  of  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  this  association,  I  learned,  is  the 
weekly  “conspiring”  of  its  members  to  “fix”  the 
retail  prices  of  staple  commodities  such  as  bread, 
sugar,  milk  and  soap.  They  also  determine  which 
articles  are  to  be  considered  as  “sale”  items. 

I  am  not  quoting  or  making  any  comparison  of 
prices  because  I  think  that  they  are  relatively 
unimportant.  What  I  decry  is  the  fact  that  this 
organization  is  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
prices  to  the  consumers. 

This  situation  does  not  seem  quite  right  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  is  all  perfectly  legal,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  intend  to  find  out.  Incidentally,  the  grocer 
who  has  been  “cutting”  prices  claims  that  he  still 
shows  a  good  profit.  a.  c. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

If  the  facts  are  as  A.  C.  describes,  the 
State  Attorney-General  should  invoke  the 
powers  given  to  hipn  under  the  Donnelly  Act 
and  investigate  this  price-fixing  combine  at 
once.  On  its  face,  there  is  a  very  definite  odor 
of  illegality. 

People  generally,  and  lawmakers  too,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  intent 
to  which  monopoly,  in  any  pursuit  or  business, 
leads  to  a  stifling  of  all  real  competition  and, 
as  a  result,  an  unfair  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  many.  While  bigness  seems  to 
be  especially  prone  to  monopolistic  tenden¬ 
cies,  the  cancer  can  breed  anywhere.  A.C.’s 
story  is  a  case  in  point. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  in  Washington 
with  a  view  to  revising  and  strengthening  our 
anti-trust  laws.  A  good  start  was  made  before 
the  war,  when  the  Temporary  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  issued  a  very  full  report.  In  the 
past  eight  years,  however,  nothing  has  been 
done  and  in  many  instances,  monopolies  of  all 
kinds  have  grown  stronger  with  the  help  of 
government. 

As  the  special  victims  of  business  and  labor 
union  combines,  farmers  look  with  hope  to 
this  new  investigation.  They  want  anti-trust 
laws  with  teeth  in  them,  in  the  form  of  fines 
and  penalties  that  will  really  deter  further 
violations.  They  do  not  approve  the  govern¬ 
ment  giving  aid  and  succor  to  monopoly  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  bringing  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings  indiscriminately  for  political 
reasons  and  then  allowing  them  to  lapse  with¬ 
out  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

These  requests  are  reasonable.  Even  more, 
they  are  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
free,  democratic  nation. 


Clouds  Over  Brannan’s  Utopia 

THE  resounding  defeat  to  the  Pace  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  surprise;  not  so  much  the  defeat,  but  the 
vote  by  which  the  measure  was  beaten.  The 
object  of  the  Pace  Bill  was  to  give  Secretary 
Brannan’s  plan  —  high  price  to  farmer,  low 
price  to  consumer,  the  difference  to  be  made 
up  by  taxpayers’  money  —  a  trial  run  on  three 
commodities  —  potatoes,  eggs  and  shorn  Tyool. 
The  bill  was  voted  down  222-152.  The  House 
then  proceeded  to  pass  the  Gore  Bill  239-70, 
which  continues  .the  present  90  per  cent  sup¬ 
ports  indefinitely  and  also  scraps  the  Aiken 
law’s  system  of  flexible  supports  which  has 
been  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  next  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

The  Gore  Bill  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  A  com¬ 
promise  is  expected  to  produce  a  continuance 
of  the  fixed  price  supports  for  another  year 
and  a  postponement  of  the  Aiken  support 
formula  until  January  1,  1951. 

Certainly,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan’s  plan  of  a  guaranteed  utopia 
for  producers  and  consumers  is  in  the  discard, 
where  it  belongs. 
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Lindane — New  Fly  Control 

ONE  of  the  most  continuous  battles  that 
farmers,  and  dairymen  especially,  have 
to  wage  is  the  fight  against  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sect  pests.  DDT  was,  to  a  large  extent,  quite 
a  help  until  a  few  months  ago  when  its  use 
was  drastically  curtailed  because  of  the  con¬ 
fused  doubts  that  arose  in  otherwise  authori¬ 
tative  sources  as  to  the  serious  toxic  effects 
of  DDT  on  cows  and  on  milk.  There  was  the 
additional  fact  that  DDT  was  showing  a  de¬ 
clining  efficiency  due  to  an  increased  resist¬ 
ance  by  certain  strains  of  flies. 

Fortunately,  a  new  insecticide,  Lindane,  has 
just  been  released  on  the  market  with  the 
official  stamp  of  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Extensive  tests  show  that, 
while  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  there 
is  no  contamination  when  it  is  applied 
properly  in  recommended  dosages. 

Lindane  is  recommended  specifically  for  fly 
control  in  dairy  barns.  It  is  also  reported  as 
effective  against  many  other  insect  pests,  such 
as  roaches,  ants,  mosquitoes  and  lice. 

The  most  practical  form  in  which  to  use 
Lindane  as  a  barn  spray  or  paint  is  a  25  per 
cent  wettable  powder,  since  it  mixes  readily 
with  water;  the  recommended  dosage  as  a 
spray  being  10  pounds  of  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water;  and  for  painting,  one  pound 
in  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  It  has  been 
found  to  give  effective  residual  fly  control 
for  about  four  weeks. 

Experiments  with  Lindane  have  been 
carried  on  by  various  State  workers,  especi¬ 
ally  in  California,  by  the  insecticide  industry 
and  by  entomologists  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  report  that,  applied  as  a 
residual  spray,  Lindane  is  effective  even 
against  house  flies  that  have  developed  a  re¬ 
sistance  to  DDT  and  to  methoxychlor. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Federal  authorities 
suggested  that  methoxychlor,  as  a  residual 
spray,  and  pyrethrum,  as  a  space  spray,  be 
used  instead  of  DDT  inside  dairy  barns  and 
milk  plants.  Lindane  is  now  added  to  this  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  fly  control  sprays. 


Farm  Machinery  on  Highways 

UNDER  existing  regulations,  large  farm 
equipment,  such  as  combines  and  hay 
balers,  is  prohibited  from  using  the  State  high¬ 
ways  without  a  permit  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works.  The  regulation 
applies  to  all  vehicles  over  eight  feet  in  width. 

At  its  last  session  the  Legislature  approved 
a  bill,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Lawrence 
Van  Cleef  (Seneca  County),  which  would 
have  exempted  balers  and  combines  from  the 
present  provisions  of  the  highway  statutes.  The 
bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Dewey. 

Farmers  are  annoyed,  not  so  much  because 
they  must  first  obtain  a  permit  and  pay  a 
$2.36  charge,  but  because  suddenly  the  law  is 
being  enforced  rigidly  and  they  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  permits  without  delay 
and  going  through  a  lot  of  red  tape. 

Until  the  law  is  properly  amended,  the 
State  should  provide  more  local  offices  with 
authority  to  issue  permits.  There  are  only 
nine  at  present,  seven  of  them  located  in 
large  cities. 


Brevities 

“But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  imme¬ 
diately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  har¬ 
vest  is  come.”  —  Mark  4:29. 

If  someone  fools  you  once,  shame  on  them.  If 
they  fool  you  twice,  shame  on  you.  Once  you  let 
go  of  money  or  farm  produce,  it  is  hard  to  get  it 
back. 

When  it  is  realized  that  one  apple  tree  needs 
96  gallons  of  water  a  day,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  severely  the  1949  drought  has  affected 
all  trees.  Mulched  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  strain  better.  Grass  clippings, 
sawdust  and  peat  moss  are  all  good  mulches. 

A  barn  raising  has  always  been  an  inspiring 
monument  to  rural  friendliness  and  cooperation. 
Fortunately,  it  is  still  very  much  a  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  life.  When  Isaac  Hover’s  barn  in  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  burned  to  the  ground  recently,  his 
neighbors  banded  together  and  in  one  day  a 
new  barn  was  raised. 

Pullets  should  be  allowed  constant  access  to 
laying  mash;  some  scratch  grain  should  be  placed 
in  their  deep  litter  daily.  A  mixture  of  any  of 
the  whole  grains  which  are  most  economical  and 
available  are  suitable  to  use — wheat,  corn,  barley, 
and  oats,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  make 
acceptable  scratch  feed. 
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Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  491) 
Aiken  stressed  that  this  was  not  to 
be  considered  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  since  nobody  could 
tell  how  much  of  the  money  would 
be  recovered.  C.  C.  C.  will  later  sell 
much  of  what  it  has  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  prices.  During 
the  war,  C.  C.  C.  sold  its  stockpiles 
for  more  than  they  cost,  and  the 
agency  actually  showed  a  profit. 

Counted  as  certainly  lost  by  the 
Vermont  Republican  were  between 
$200  million  and  $250  million  spent 
on  potato  supports,  Section  32  funds 
through  May  of  $47,175,541.78  and 
reconversion  funds  of  slightly  over 
$266  million.  Aiken  quoted  Brannan 
as  telling  the  executive  session  that 
the  present  limit  of  $4,750  millions 
on  C.  C.  C.  obligations  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  present  farm 
programs,  meaning  90  per  cent  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  the  Aiken  60-90  per  cent  after 
January  1.  Said  Aiken:  “Since  the 
action  of  the  House.  .  .in  voting  to 
extend  a  rigid  90  per  cent  support 
program,  I  have  been  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  what  the  additional 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be 
over  the  cost  of  letting  Title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1950.  I  could  say  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  make 
available  another  four  or  five  billion 
dollars  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  probably  not  be  far 
wrong.” 

*  *  *  He  * 

Catastrophe  to  the  wheat  crop, 
just  as  it  was  ready  to  be  harvested, 
cut  prospects  almost  150  million 
bushels.  Though  a  farmer  referen¬ 
dum  on  marketing  quotas  was  ready 
to  begin,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  a  few  short  weeks  saw  the 
necessity  disappear.  Nevertheless,  the 
wheat  carryover  is  large  enough  and 
the  acreage  was  so  great  that  even 
the  huge  cut  in  prospects  did ’not  re¬ 
move  the  necessity  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  on  the  1950  wheat  crop.  Allot¬ 
ments  have  been  announced  designed 
to  cut,  1950  acreage  17  per  cent  under 
the  1949  levels.  Under  the  formula, 
New  York  State  gets  322,056  acres, 
New  Jersey  is  allotted  84,646  acres. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver¬ 
mont  have  no  allotments,  but  Dela¬ 
ware  is  allowed  71,122  acres;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  893,358  acres;  Maryland, 
383,257  acres. 

The  possibility  of  a  new  record 
corn  crop  grows,  though  rain  is  be¬ 
aming  to  be  needed  in  parts  of  the 
important  corn  areas.  USDA  is  now 
transferring  its  worries  over  market¬ 
ing  quotas  to  that  crop. 

***** 

Almost  complete  evaporation  of 
our  foreign  market  for  pork  may 
make  the  Fall  price  troubles  on  hogs 
somewhat  worse.  Sixty-six  million 
pounds  of  pork  allocated  to  Great 
Britain  have  not  been  taken  up.  An 
additional  allocation  of  20  million 
pounds  of  pork  to  anybody  who 
might  want  it  has  found  foreign 
buyers  for  only  a  tiny  part  of  the 
amount  offered.  Harry  Lando 


M  Ph°to:  Mrs.  C.  Facteau,  Redford,  N.  Y. 
tp%ny  farmers  find  that  a  good  farm 
v  , 1,1  °f  horses  is  good  to  have'  around 
m  en  somb  extra  work  is  needed. 

„yn,arc*  Dubray  is  shown  with  his 
IpiL  i  m  °f  chunks  which  he  finds 
2nn  UL  to  ass^st  with  the  work  on  his 
acre  general  farm  in  Clinton 
County,  New  York. 
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cr/fHTiar  oecr  muron. 


Here  are  the  facts  on  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray 
containing  APPROVED  LINDANE,  the  potent  new 
insecticide  with  a  3-way  residual  killing  power! 

ISOTOX  DAIRY  SPRAY  KILLS  ELIES.  New  ISOTOX  Dairy 
Spray,  containing  approved  lindane,  is  the  fastest  fly  control. 
It  kills  flies  resistant  to  DDT  and  Methoxychlor.  It  kills  flies 
immediately  —  they  don’t  spin  around  half  dead  for  hours. 
It  kills  flies  by  direct  contact  and  by  residual  action  for  about 
4  weeks,  depending  on  the  weather. 

ACTUAL  USAGE  SUCCESSFUL  Dairymen  for  the  past  year— 
and  experiment  stations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
California,  in  addition  to  other  areas  —  have  been  using 
ISOTOX.  They  report  outstanding  success  in  killing  flies.  Dairy 
pest  control  operator  A.  S.  Lasley,  Bellflower,  Calif.,  says: 

“ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  clean  up  a  dairy  quicker 
than  anything  I’ve  ever  used.  DDT  at  its  best  used 
to  take  6  to  12  hours  to  kill  a  fly.  ISOTOX  Dairy 
Spray  drops  them  right  on  the  floor!  And  I  have 
found  that  a  regular  program  of  spraying  with 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  put  the  dairyman  money 
ahead,  because  he  gets  a  good  cleanup  of  flies 
and  his  cows  are  disease  free." 


'ortho  and  isotox.  tm's 
Reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 


ISOTOX  DAIRY  SPRAY  containing  lindane  is  a  wettable  pow¬ 
der.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  packed  conveniently  in  1-pound  and  4-pound  cans  and 
20-pound  pails. 

OTHER  USAGES.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  containing  lindane,  is 
an  excellent  residual  spray  in  buildings  where  dairy  products 
are  handled.  Also  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  not  only  controls  flies 
in  and  around  dairy  barns,  farm  buildings,  manure  piles  and 
other  fly-breeding  places,  but  it  may  be  used  to  control: 
certain  pests  on  livestock,  such  as  ticks  and  lice  on  beef  cattle; 
sheep  ticks  on  sheep;  lice  on  beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
sheep;  scab  or  sarcoptic  mange  on  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  It  also  controls  roaches,  ants,  mosquitoes  and 
certain  other  insects. 

ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  mixes  readily  with  water  foT  spray¬ 
ing.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  paint  around  windows,  doors, 
walls  and  ceiling  beams  —  wherever  flies  gather.  Directions 
for  uses  are  printed  on  the  label. 

Phone  your  dealer  or  contact  our  offices  listed  below  for 
immediate  shipment.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  will  save  you  money 
through  better  pest  control  resulting  in  higher  milk  production* 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  CORP. 


Lyndonville,  N.  Y.#  147  Railroad  Ave.,  Phone:  6871 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.#  150  Bayway,  Phone:  2-2279 


Orlando,  Fla. oSouth  Haven,  Mich. •  Kansas  City,  Mo.oOklahoma  City,  Okla. •Port¬ 
land,  Ore. •Richmond,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Whittier,  Calif,*Caldwell,  Ida. 
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Costs  tiolfos  Much 


as  the  Milk  you  feed 


At  last!  A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk — over  98% 
milk  serum  solids.  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need — at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  1,000  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK— Just  one 
kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin  •  San  Francisco,  California 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


The  Dairy  Farmer’s  Friend 


Efficient,  easy-to-mix,  economical 
bactericide.  Protects  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  helps  maintain  best  sani¬ 
tation  for  highest  quality  milk  and 
top  prices.  Write  for  folder. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


The  only  horse  that 
doesn’t  need 


Absorbine  now  and  then 


•  Absorbine  is  especially  helpful  in  re¬ 
lieving  windgall,  curb,  thoroughpin  .  .  . 
puffs,  strains  and  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years  .  .  .  Absorbine  is  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
hair.  At  all  druggists  .  .  .  only  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Kaff-A  is  helping  raise  good  calves. 
Each  pail  saves  up  to  250  lbs.  of  whole 
milk.  All  over  the  nation  thousands 
of  dairymen  feed  it  diluted  1  to  9 
with  water  to  wean  calves  from  whole 
milk  starting  the  4th  day,  with  wean¬ 
ing  completed  at  10  days. 

If  you’re  feeding  milk  to  any  calf, 
replace  it  with  Kaff-A  now.  Try  one 
pail.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  it  — 
today. 


FOR  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  CALVES 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  RN81 

Danville,  Illinois  —  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Can  Salt  Poison  Pigs? 

One  hears  at  times  about  pigs  get¬ 
ting  sick,  or  dying,  as  a  result  of 
having  consumed  excessive  amounts 
of  salty  whey  or  meat-flavored  salty 
brine.  The  whey  may  represent  the 
undiluted  last  drippings  from  the 
cheese  curd,  which  drippings  may  be 
collected  in  an  empty  tank  and  taken 
home  by  a  farmer  patron  of  the 
cheese  factory.  The  salty  brine  obvi¬ 
ously  would  be  the  discard  from  salt- 
cured  meat. 

Salt  by  itself  has  no  poisonous 
properties.  Thus  chickens  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  were 
gradually  brought  up  to  eating  a 
mash  having  eight  per  cent  salt. 
At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
chickens  were  gradually  accustomed 
to  a  mash  that  contained  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  salt.  In  both  cases  the 
birds  drank  large  amounts  of  water 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  this  salt 
and  water  combination  had  a  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  birds.  But  they 
were  not  “poisoned”  by  the  salt. 
However,  if  pigs,  ordinarily  slop- 
fed,  become  very  hungry  or  thirsty 
and  are  at  once  exposed  to  slop  made 
with  heavily  salted  whey  (or,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  exposed  to  palatable 
meat-flavored  brine)  then  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  might  in  that  way* 
consume  too  much  salt.  The  sudden 
excessive  concentration  of  salt  in  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  pigs  might 
have  a  highly  irritating  effect  on  the 
lining  of  these  digestive  organs.  It 
might  also  bring  about  dehydration, 
or  a  sudden  removal  of  water  from 
delicate  tissues  including  the  blood, 
thus  perhaps  accounting  for  the  re¬ 
ported  death  losses. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
has  repeatedly  tried  to  kill  pigs  by 
feeding  salty  whey,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess  in  “salt  poisoning”  them.  The 
pigs  never  obliged  by  drinking  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts.  After  tasting  the 
heavily  salted  whey  or  heavily  salted 
slop,  they  simply  stopped  drinking. 
The  pigs  did  this  even  when  they 
had  been  deprived  of  salt  in  their 
rations  for  months  at  a  time.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  definitely  salt- 
hungry,  they  never  indulged  to  ex¬ 
cess  iii  the  slop,  or  the  whey,  that 
had  such  a  high  salt  content.  Perhaps 
competition  for  limited  space  at  the 
trough  was  not  severe  enough  in 
these  cases. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding  dry  salt 
to  pigs  that  have  been  starved  for 
this  mineral  for  months,  neither  the 
Indiana  nor  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  workers  have  been  able  to 
injure,  let  alone  kill,  pigs  when  these 
salt-starved  animals  were  all  at  once 
given  free  choice  access  to  such  dry 
salt  piled  up  in  front  of  them.  Salt  in 
this  condition  seems  to  be  just  too 
sharp  tasting  a  material  on  which  to 
overeat.  Experimenters  have  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  their  doubt  or 
disbelief  that  pigs  can  be  “poisoned” 
by  giving  them  free  choice  access  to 
dry  salt,  no  matter  how  the  pigs  have 
been  managed  previously. 

Obviously  the  proper  management 
is  to  make  sure  that  pigs,  like  other 
livestock,  have  salt  with  their 
rations  at  all  times.  Pigs  may  be  fed 
salt  mixed  with  their  feed  and,  in 
addition,  be  given  voluntary  access 
to  dry  salt  in  a  box  or  self-feeder. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is 
a  safe  and  efficient  practice  to  let 
these  feed- wise  animals  help  them¬ 
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selves  to  loose  salt  in  a  suitable  con¬ 
tainer,  even  if  no  salt  is  mixed  with 
their  feed.  It  was  found  safe  even  if 
salt  had  been  withheld  from  the  pigs 
for  some  time.  Dr.  G.  Bohstedt 


Feeds  for  Breeding  Ewes 

What  is  meant  by  “flushing”  the 
breeding  ewes?  s.  t.  m. 

The  term  “flushing,”  as  applied  to 
breeding  ewes,  means  bringing  them 
from  a  comparatively  low  to  a 
medium  or  high  plane  of  nutrition. 
It  is  done  by  either  adding  a  suitable 
grain  mixture  to  their  allowance  of 
forage,  or  by  changing  them  to  a 
better  kind  of  pasture  than  they 
have  been  using.  The  principal  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  practice  is  that  it  will 
usually  increase  the  number  of  lambs 
which  breeding  ewes  will  produce 
the  following  year.  The  best  time  to 
start  flushing  the  ewes  which  are  to 
be  bred  in  the  Fall  is  during  the 
late  Summer  when  their  pasture  has 
become  dry,  rather  rank  in  growth 
and  is  therefore  not  furnishing  them 
with  enough  nutrients  to  keep  them 
in  proper  fleshing  condition  for  best 
breeding  results.  If,  however,  the 
pasturage  of  the  ewes  is  good  enough 
so  that  they  are  already  in  a  de¬ 
sirable  fleshing  condition,  there  will 
be  no  advantage  in  increasing  their 
feed  intake.  In  fact,  it  might  get 
them  too  fat  to  feed  them  grain,  in 
which  case  they  would  not  be  as 
prolific  as  thin  ewes.  Old  time  sheep¬ 
men  say  that  a  good  guide  is  to  have 
the  ewes  fat  enough  so  that  the 
spinal  processes  along  their  backbone 
can  be  readily  felt,  but  still  are  not 
prominent. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sales 

The  growing  interest  in  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  large  attendance  at  the  re¬ 
cent  New  England  breeders  sale  and 
banquet  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  field  day  and  clam  bake 
at  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I,  and 
the  Russ  Perry  dispersal  sale  at 
Hartland,  Vermont,  a  few  days  later. 

At  the  New  England  sale  cattle 
went  to  buyers  from  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Merritt  M.  Comstock  of  Essex,  Conn., 
secured  the  top  animal  in  Natick 
Lady  Jane  at  $750.  Bidding  was  keen 
on  the  beautiful  Grassy  Lane  Queen 
Mary,  consigned  by  Grassy  Lane 
Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  She  went  to 
Bingham  and  Giesy  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  at  $725.  Three  daughters  of 
Neralcam  King  Arthur,  all  young  and 
consigned  by  the  Simpson  Herd  at 
Lyndonville,  Vermont,  averaged  over 
$500.  D.  H.  Cande 

Connecticut  Angus  Field 
Day  on  August  20 

Members  of  the  Connecticut  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.,  will 
hold  their  Annual  Field  Day  at 
Frank  Cooper’s  Runacres  Farm, 
Madison,  Conn.,  on  August  20.  The 
program  will  bring  all  Angus  raisers 
an  apportunity  to  see  a  Type  Demon¬ 
stration  by  Prof.  Robert  Hallmark 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
Following  this  event  there  will  be  a 
weight  judging  contest  for  4-H  Club 
members.  Another  speaker  of  special 
interest,  Prof.  W.  A.  Cowan  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  will 
speak  on  New  England  beef  breeding. 


This  Jersey  heifer,  Sultan’s  Fancy  Doll,  shows  good  breeding  and  care.  She 
is  held  by  her  owner,  Frances  Wollner,  15  years  old,  East  Aurora,  Ene 
County,  N.  Y.  On  the  1948  show  circuit  Frances  did  well  with  this  heifer  in 
both  the  4-H  Club  and  open  classes,  including  winning  the  junior  champion¬ 
ship  honors  at  the  Erie  County  Fair. 
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Feed  Prices  in 

the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to.  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

as  of  July  26, 

1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Bran  . 

_ $55.50 

$48.50 

$53.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

_  59.00 

52.50 

58.25 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts. 

•  •  • 

58.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

...  84.50 

85.00 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

...  74.45 

68.50 

75.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein . 

...  92.62 

95.55 

96.00 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

...  62.72 

60.44 

63.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

...  59.50 

57.00 

58.75 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  .  70.60 

69.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

...  51.00 

46,50 

52.00 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 


Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trond  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today's  modern  breed. 

Bhare  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen -Angus.  For  information 
suite:  AM ER ICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  HlcnoU 

A  Breeding  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Good  commercial  cattle  for  sale  by  the  pound/  30 
breeding  females,  12  heifers  of  1948,  25  calves  of  1949 
and  3  bulls.  Bulls  and  cows  are  registered 

E.  S.  ROCKEFELLER,  Agent  Hampstead,  Maryland 

ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

yearling  grade  open  heifers  or  23  two  year  old  open 
beifers.  Bred  and  raised  on  home  farm.  Choice  grade; 
quiet;  calfhood  vaccinated;  T.  B.  Accredited. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  THE  WELL  BRED 

HOMINY  HILL  BARONET 

Hn  maternal  brother  to  the  World  Record  two- 
year  old,  Hominy  Hill  Betty,  with  18094  of  milk 
and  924  lbs.  of  fat  in  365C.  The  dams  of  th* 
calves  for  sale  have  excellent  A.  R.  Records. 
These  calves  are  attractively  priced.  Send  fog 
pedigrees  of  those  available  now. 

'PeMte  0?cvuk 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  fanner  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  BULLS  UP  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Out  of  high  record  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  153  AR  daughters  including  2 
World  Record  and  2  Class  Readers  and  sired  by 
Woodacres  Supreme  King,  dam  with  713  fat  Sr 2  and 
sired  by  McDonald  Farms  Supreme  King,  19  AR 
daughters.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves,  yearlings 

onrl  h  ai  f  atq 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Registered,  vaccinated,  negative,  3  to  6  years  old,  due 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Jan.  $300.  average.  Also  entire 
herd  17  head.  Bangs  accredited,  reg.  12  milkers,  bal¬ 
ance  open  and  bred  heifers.  50  open  and  bred  heifers 

$200.00  to  $300.00 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE—  GUERNSEYS  MALES  AND  FEMALES 
FROM  HIGH  PRODUCTION  BREEDING.  CHOICE 
OF  TWO  UNUSUALLY  GOOD  YEAR  OLD  BULLS. 
GREENTREE  FARMS,  Town  Line,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
filiorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
croducing  milk  and  meat  from  borne- 

f;rowa  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
arm!  Free  facts.  Or  /mlxscribo  to  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm—m 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  monthB.  SI. 00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dept.  RN5, 4122  SOUTH  UNION  »  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0-  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

_ HEREFORDS _ 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 

DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED  BULL 

Greymoor  M.  P.  Real  Domino.  Calved  March  18,1948. 
Sired  by  H.  C.  F.  Real  Domino  47.  Out  of  Grand¬ 
daughter  of  M.  P.  Domino  15.  Priced  to  Sell. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 

•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  • 

Young  Polled  bulls  and  12  bred  two  year  old  heifers, 
some  with  young  calves.  Vaccinated.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

Begistered  2  year  HEREFORD  BULL  for  sale  at 
..  farmer's  price.  See  his  calves. 

H.  BAUCKUS,  Town  Line,  Erie  County,  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE _ _ 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

*  ,  „  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

t-  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
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June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June, 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.75  $.101 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  4.45 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op ... 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. 

Bovina  Co-op . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . . . 

Chateaugay  Co-op .... 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 
Hock  Royal  Co-op . . . 

Grandview  Dairy . 

Cohocton  Creameries. 

Arkport  Dairies . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . . . 

Sheffield  Farms.  ..... 

Dairymen’s  League... 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  Is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are  New  York  *3.61: 
Buffalo  *3.79;  Bochester  *3.96. 

Moldy  Corn  for  Hogs 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  ear  corn  with 
considerable  mold  in  it  and  would 
like  to  know  if  I  would  be  safe  in 
having  it  ground,  cob  and  all,  and 
mixed  with  other  grain  for  hog 
feed.  a.  j.  w. 

There  would  be  some  risk  involved 
in  feeding  moldy  corn  to  hogs;  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  kinds  of  molds, 
and  not  all  of  them  are  poisonous. 
You  should  try  out  a  small  amount 
on  one  of  the  pigs  and,  if  it  does  not 
react  unfavorably,  you  could  then 
use  the  feed  with  a  larger  number. 
It  should  be  added  gradually  over  a 
period  of  some  two  weeks,  substi¬ 
tuting  it  for  other  grain. 

Farm  Get-Togethers  in  N.Y. 

Potato  Field  Day,  Amidon  Farms, 
Lafayette,  August  4. 

Erie  County  Club  Field  Days, 
Yates  Farm,  Orchard  Park,  August 
5  and  6. 

Columbia  County  Club  Field  Day, 
Copake,  August  20. 

Susquehanna  Club  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Flood  Control  Day  at  the 
Spicer  Farm,  Apalachin,  August  24. 

HOLSTEINS 

Rw»  HnUfpinc  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
**„*„,,  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


MORGAN  MARE.  Four  year  old.  Excellent  blood 
lines,  with  papers.  Perfectly  mannered. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 

SHETLAND  PONY  MARES.  Bred  to  Keg.  Stallion, 
good  ones;  also  a  few  Welsh  Pony  Mares,  celts  by  side. 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS.  ATWATER.  OHIO 

RFfi  SHFTIANnS  finest  breeding 

ftCU.  JIlCILANl/J  EXCELLENT  INDIVIDUALS 
Bedell’s  Pony  Farm,  R-129,  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts 

_ _ GOATS _ 

CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 

-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — — 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 

TROUVAILLE  PUREBRED  SAANENS.  Two  April 
buck  kids  from  High  Producing  Doe.  Show  Winners. 
Pedigrees  en  request.  J.  Granan,  Pattersenville,  N.  Y. 

MINK 

MINK  —  Dark,  silky  "Ramapo"  mink.  Your  choice 
our  entire  farm.  Units  consisting  of  used  pen.  mother, 
four  kits  at  $100.00  per  unit.  F.  O.  B.  our  farm. 

SCOTLAND  HILL  MINK  FARM. 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

MINK:  it’s  time  to  improve  your  standard  mink. 
Blu-blacks,  with  double  density  and  plenty  length. 
Kits  from  better  than  5  average.  With  pedigree — - 
early  orders  given  a  good  discount.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  M.  Graber,  Happy  Valley  Fur  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

HAMSTERS 

Tf  AMC'l'Ii'llC  For  quick  reproduction  and 
,  '  profit,  raise  tamo  odorless 

HAMSTERS  pair  $5.00.  BOOK  HAMSTERS  FOR 
PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  $1.00 
J.  M.  Graber,  Happy  Valley  Fur  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn 

H«nnT^RSo*^R^ECT  PET»-  S'-00  EACH  UP. 

«$3  5a  FREE  INFORMATION. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY— 

—  Eastern  Regional  Jersey  Sale  — 
High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass. 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,1949 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  EAST 

WHERE  55  head  of  select  Jersey  females  will  sell. 
The  choicest  products  of  the  art  of  Jersey  breeding  from 
most  of  the  good  herds  in,  the  section.  The  production, 
both  in  the  individuals  and  in  the  pedigrees,  is  as 
high  as  modem  breeding  has  accomplished.  The  con¬ 
formation  is  typified  by  "EXCE5LLENTS”  and  "VERY 
GOODS,” 1  as  well  as  prize  winning  individuals,  and 
the  pedigrees  sparkle  with  accomplishments.  There 
will  be  no  better  place  to  purchase  outstanding  foun¬ 
dation  Jerseys  for  any  purpose  you  may  desire.  Then, 
too,  the  Eastern  Regional  has  become  the  place  to 
meet  with  the  Jersey  breeders  from  all  over  America 
and  to  have  a  fine  time.  This  year  you  can  get  in  that 
visit  to  High  Lawn  Farm  you  have  wanted  to  make  for 
a  long  time.  Thus  make  your  plans  now  to  attend. 

Only  the  Catalogue  Gives  You  the  Full  Picture 
WRITE  NOW: 

Ira  G.  Payne,  Chm.  Sales  Comm.  East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 
L.  Gardiner,  1863  Cowden  Ave.,  Memphis  4.  Tenn. 
Tom  McCord,  Auctioneer,  Ment  ornery,  Ala. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.Y.  Wed.,  Aug.  17th,  at  12:00  P.M. 
15  Cows;  23  Bred  Heifers;  16  Open  Heifers; 
6  Bulls.  All  cows  fresh  or  springing;  bred  hei¬ 
fers  due  soon  after  sale  date.  All  TB  and  blood 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Salat  Sarvice  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt 


I 

I 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I  The 
Sale 
Schaj 
Aug. 
and 
Man; 
and  : 

I  Ayrth 


The  First  Annual  Adirondack  Ary  shire  Club 
Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  (north  of  Troy)  Sat., 
Aug.  20,  at  1:00  P.M.  40  Head.  Mostly  cows 
and  bred  heifers  that  are  fresh  or  due  soon. 

'Many  calfhood  vaccinated.  All  tested  for  TB 
and  Bangs  &  inoculated  against  shipping  fever, 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

AyrtHir*  Salti  Sarvice  Bo«  96#  Brandon, 


I 


SHEEP 

NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  quality  registered  Hampshire  breeding  stock,  with 
depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs;  well  developed 
rear  quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings  ready  for 
service  $75.00  each.  Also  a  few  choice  spring  rams  at 
$50.00  eash.  Write—  E.  1.  HATFIELD,  Quaker  Lane 
Farms,  HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

LARGE  TYPE  SUFFOLKS 

Original  Stud  flock,  all  imported  from  Canada.  Ram 
lambs.  Yearlings,  and  Aged  Bams.  Ewe  Lambs, 
Yearlings,  and  Aged  Ewes.  Elmcroft,  Bock  and  Hall 
breeding.  Will  sell  separately  or  entire  flock. 

LILAC  HILLS  FARM,  Lee  W.  Rodgers,  Owner 
WEST  RICHFIELD,  OHIO 

FOR  SALE:  Two  registered  HAMPSHIRE  RAM 
LAMBS.  Sons  of  1946  champion  ram  at  Cornell  sheep 
sale.  Dam  also  of  top  Hampshire  bloodlines.  Beady 
to  put  with  a  flock.  Inquire — W.  M.  VOGEL.  Jr., 
INDIAN  BROOK  FA R M,  M EN D H A M,  N E W  J E RSEY 

CHEVIOT  RAMS.  REGISTERED  —  YEARLINGS 
Sired  by  Champion.  Excellent  specimens.  Pedigrees 

available.  LEESOME  FARM,  KING,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 

QHRnPQHIPFQ  Purebred  Begistered  Breeding  stock. 
OnnUroniACJ  Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling 
ewes  from  $65.00.  Write  now  for  best  selection. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

KARAKUL  FLOCK  too  large.  Will  sell  100  EWES 
and  RAMS  (Pet  BLACK  LAMBS  $30.00  each). 
Start  small  flock  today  and  have  your  own  lambs  next 
spring.  H.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  purchasing  a  registered  flock  of  Shropshires  and 
will  sell  a  flock  of  15  grade  Shropshires.  Contact 

GEORGE  E.  FOSS,  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 

FLOCK  BEG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  REASONABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILL1AMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

T-9LREBRED  COCKEH  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-C  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  and  COLLIES. 

ALL  AGES.  SUMMER  PRICES. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winners 
Only.  OVER  25  PUPPIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS,  (Manchester),  puppies, 
breeders.  Pedigree  papers,  $25.00  up. 

CASWELL,  B  1013.  ALTOONA.  PENNSYLVANIA 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  FEMALE,  Bom  March, 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE.  PRICE  $25.00. 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG,  PENNA. 

For  Sale  beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  pups. 
From  real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers, 
males  $15.  females  $12.  Jos.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups  from  famotis  lines.  Sire  cham¬ 
pion  bred.  KATHRYN  ROTHENBERGER,  R.  D.  1, 
TEMPLE,  PENNSYLVANIA  Phone:  Laureldale 

COLLIES;  COOKERS;  BEAGLES;  MLNATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Foi  Terrier  Pups N 

A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPP1E& 
$25  eaeh.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

SETTERS  —  Excellent  pets,  hunters  watchdogs.  $15. 
RED  JACKET  KENNELS,  South  Lyndehoro,  N.  H. 

Great  Danes;  Magnificent  Puppies,  Reg.  $75.00. 
Farmholm,  New  Paltz,  New  York.  Phone:  8897 

Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  eligible  reg. 
A.K.C.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Penna. 

English  Shepherd  Pups.  Excellent  stock,  watch,  com¬ 
panion  dog.  Ratters.  Julia  Hillman,  Hurffville,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Champion  Sired  Welsh  terrier  puppies.  Champion 
Stud  Service.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 

Newfoundland  Pups,  pedigreed,  good  watchdogs,  loving, 
obedient,  McDERMOTT,  Florida  Road,  GOSHEN.  N.Y. 

COLLIES  —  Beautiful,  healthy,  pedigreed  puppies, 
dogs:  reasonable.  PROUT,  Rt.  1,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  —  REASONABLE. 
HARDY,  R.  D.,  DUXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Beautiful  Collies  by  Son  Champion  Arthea  Knight 
Errant.  $25.  J.  P.  SMITH,  SUMMERVILLE.  PA. 


SWINE 


45  HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  Gilt  Sale 

AUGUST  19,  1949 

BANGS  FREE  —  REGISTERED 
VACCINATED 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
East  Earl,  Route  1,  Pennsylvania 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


HAMPSHIRFSLSERV,CE  B0ARS  AND 
airtivir  jnmtasPRiNG  boar  pigs 

BRED  GILT  SALE— AUGUST  19,  1949 

_  ^  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

East  Earl,  Route  1,  Pennsylvania 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  &2.TK;, 

Type.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
few  Duroe  cross.  Please  state  second  choice.  Boars, 
Barrows  or  Sows. 

®-  *  we«ks . . 

we**s . $11.00 

9-10  weeks . . . $12  00 

12  weeks  started  shoots,  $15  each.  40-50  lb.  Chester 
boars.  $25.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired. 
Free  truck  delivery  on  50  or  more.  Ship  C.O.D.  check 
“r, oFO?.  No  eharfe  crating.  CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Medium  Yorkshire  or  Chester  White  cross  6  to  7  wks. 
old  @  *io  each;  7  to  8  wks.  old  @  *11  eaeh.  If 
inoculation  requested  an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  each. 
C.  O.  D„  F.  O.  B.  Wobum  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  No 
charge  for  crating,  will  ship  on  approval. 

„„„  SCANNELL  FARM 

RUSSELL  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  2-0230 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  *10.00  eaeh 
8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 
Chester- Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
Shipped  c.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All  large,  healthy,  grothy 
P'?*’  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $1!  ea. 
Will  ship  any  nuhtber  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  Vaccination  75e  extra  if  desired 

Walter  Lax,  « 

•  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
U,1  =  9  <#  *ks-  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in- 
elude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 

4* r-n'  Check  or  money  order. 

SA M U EL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


-REGISTERED  DllROCS- 

£(»/rLr  B?ARS  ~„Best  bl00d  Knes  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  A11  double  treated. 
„ , .  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


DUROCS-- REGISTERED,  CHOICE  PIGS  JUNE  8th 
Jr'***-  YEARLING  SERVICE  BOAR  — A  Dandy! 
OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  hM-d  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
ik  \  NHr  onff,  Gr*ad  Champion.  Greatest  sirs  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


~  Herefords  Hoes  — 

S™.  kll*8  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VlALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
.  br,eedir>k  •  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
FeIn^N.a/,ARI'8'  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD? 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisfaert,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR 

wXgg  JQdri  N^r f^^.T 


THREE  TO  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes — Excellent  breeding  stock. 
CHARLES  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America's  high  winning  herd 
1948,  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peorie,  Illinois. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks 
Beady  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America’s  largest  Babbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2%  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  fot 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  writ* 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "name* 
furnished."  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING,  PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND 
WHITES  and  CHAMPAGENERS  FOR  SALE-  BRED 
DOES  and  JUNIOR  DOES.  ANDERSON  RABBITRY. 
15  ANDERSON  ST..  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Our  strain  WHITE  NEW  ZEALANDS  will  bring  you 
pleasure  and  profit.  Price  list  and  information  free. 
ROP  RABBITRY, _ LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.Y. 

Flemish  Checker  Giants  2-2%  mos.  $5.5C  pair.  Ship 
immediately.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
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Tasty  and  wholesome,  too. 
Deep  sea,  snow  white  cod 
and  mealy  potato,  blended 
and  seasoned  the  real  New 
England  way  — the  Gorton 
way.  Delicious  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Few  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


/"v  -g-i  -M-i  Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 

■  .11  r  l*  1*.  1*.  I «/i  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

State  Si  lex.  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


August  6,  1949 

cups  of  light  brown  sugar;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice;  1  tablespoon  ground 
cloves;  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 
Cook  very  slowly  until  thick.  Pour 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 
New  Hampshire 


Midsummer  Night 


Stars  spangle  the  spruce  trees;  and  down  against  the  wall 
Lilacs  lean  their  ancient  arms,  dark  with  leaves;  while  all 
Hedgerows  now  are  secret  homes  for  shy  things,  and  the  night 
Twinkles  with  the  fireflies  darting  in  their  flight. 

—  Fanny  Bohlayer 


Tomato  Recipe  Roundup 


Tomatoes!  Let’s  put  them  up  on  a 
variety  basis,  and  with  the  red, 
green,  and  yellow.  With  fine  to¬ 
matoes  and  fine  recipes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  range  of  uses  for  this  ample 
source  of  vitamin  C  will  make 
Winter  menus  full  of  health  and 
flavor 

Three  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
have  contributed  their  own  special 
ways  of  doing  up  the  juicy  pulp  of 
one  of  nature’s  best  fruits  of  the 


vine. 


Tomato  Jam 


Ingredients:  5  pounds  ripe  to¬ 
matoes;  5  cups  brown  sugar;  2y2  cups 
vinegar;  3  cups  seedless  raisins;  1 
tablespoon  each  whole  cloves,  all¬ 
spice  and  stick  cinnamon.  Cut  to¬ 
matoes  in  pieces  after  peeling.  Add 
sugar  and  vinegar,  and  spices  tied  in 
cheesecloth  bag.  Boil  slowly  for  two 
hours,  add  raisins,  chopped,  and  boil 
one  hour  longer.  Remove  spices  and 
pour  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Chili  Sauce 

Use  12  large  ripe  tomatoes;  2  large 
onions;  4  green  peppers;  2  table¬ 
spoons  salt;  Vz  cup  sugar;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  ground  cloves; 
2y2  cups  vinegar.  Peel  the  tomatoes 
and  onions,  remove  seeds  from 
peppers  and  chop  them  fine.  Stir  all 
together  and  add  salt,  sugar,  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  vinegar.  Cook  slow¬ 
ly  for  45  to  60  minutes  or  until  thick, 
stirring  occassionally.  Pour  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal.  Makes  four 
pints. 

Tomato  Chutney 

Take  4  pounds  ripe  tomatoes;  1 
pound  apples,  chopped;  3  onions, 
chopped  fine;  1  pint  vinegar;  2  table¬ 
spoons  salt;  2  cups  brown  sugar;  1 
cup  seeded  raisins;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard; 
%  teaspoon  cayenne.  Chop  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  add  the  apples  and 
onions.  Add  the  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  cook  until  the  chutney  is 
thick  and  clear,  stirring  occasionally. 


Seal  it  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Makes 
five  pints. 

Tomato  Catsup 

Pick  over  1  peck  ripe  tomatoes; 
add  5  onions,  sliced;  1  small  clove 
garlic;  2  red  peppers,  seeded;  1  table¬ 
spoon  whole  allspice;  1  tablespoon 
celery  seed;  1  teaspoon  cayenne; 
2  inch  stick  cinnamon;  iy2  bay 
leaves;  1  tablespoon  salt;  y2  cup 
sugar;  2  cups  vinegar.  Boil  the  first 
six  ingreidents  until  soft.  Strain 
through  sieve.  Add  spices  (tied  in  a 
cloth  bag)  and  sugar  to  tomato  pulp 
and  boil  rapidly,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally  until  thick  or  quantity  is  reduced 
one  half.  Remove  spices,  add  vinegar 
and  boil  10  minutes  longer.  Pour  into 
hot  sterilized  bottles  and  seal.  Makes 
about  six  quarts. 

Tomato  Puree 

Ingredients:  4  -*.quarts  tomatoes; 
1  small  onion,  sliced;  1  stalk  celery 
or  celery  leaves;  1  bay  leaf;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  teaspoon  paprika. 
Cook  all  ingredients  until  tomatoes 
are  tender,  then  rub  mixture  through 
a  strainer.  Boil  the  pulp  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one  half  the  original 
volume.  Seal  in  hot  clean  jars.  Makes 
three  pints. 

Tomato  Marmalade 

Use  4  quarts  whole  tomatoes;  2 
oranges;  2  lemons;  sugar;  ounce 
whole  cloves;  y2  ounce  cinnamon 
stick.  Remove  peel  from  tomatoes 
and  slice  them.  Slice  oranges  and 
lemons  very  thin  and  quarter  the 
slices.  Pour  off  half  the  juice  from 
the  tomatoes.  Weigh  the  tomatoes 
and  add  an  equal  weight  of  sugarv 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add 
the  oranges,  lemons  and  spices  tied 
loosely  in  cheesecloth  bag.  Place  the 
mixture  over  flame  and  boil  rapidly, 
stirring  often.  Cook  until  clear  and 
thick.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and 
seal. 

Tomato  Butter 

Take  4  quarts  stewed  tomatoes;  7 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Add  2  cups  water  to  3  pounds 
chopped  green  tomatoes.  Scald  mix¬ 
ture;  drain  thoroughly;  repeat  this 
process  two  more  times.  After  the 
last  draining,  add  3  pounds  chopped 
apples,  8  cups  brown  sugar,  2  pounds 
chopped  raisins,  2  tablespoons  salt. 
Then  add  mixture  of  1  orange,  1 
lemon,  and  1  cup  suet,  ground  up. 
Mix  thoroughly,  cook  slowly  until 
clear.  Add  Vz  cup  water,  2  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  2  teaspoons  cloves, 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  %  cup 
vinegar.  Cook  until  mixture  is  thick. 
Pack  immediately  into  hot  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  Leona  Willard 

Vermont 


Words  to  the  Wives' 

FOR  WOMEN  (tmoBAKe *r HOMe)  ONLY 


YOU  CERTAINLY 
CAN  PE  PEN  PON 

fleischmann's 

PRY  YEAST  r- 


RISES  FAST  ANP 
BAKES  LIGHT. 
ALL  PURE  YEAST 
NO  FILLER.  C 


SAY! -buy  3  packages  at  a  time. 
Keep  it  handy.  Stays  full  strength — 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 


3  times  as  many  women 

preferFLE|SCHMANNS  YEAST 


Green  Tomato  Preserves 

Ten  pounds  green  tomatoes;  5 
lemons,  sliced;  1  teaspoon  salt,  16 
cups  sugar;  1  cup  water,  1  teaspoon 
cloves;  y3  cup  candied  ginger,  if 
liked;  and  2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 
Wash,  but  do  not  peel  tomatoes;  dis¬ 
card  blossom  end.  Cut  crosswise  in¬ 
to  thin  slices.  Add  water  to  tomatoes 
and  lemons  and  let  simmer  30 
minutes.  Then  boil  mixture  10 
minutes,  and  add  rest  of  ingredients. 
Cook  slowly  and  stir  often  until  the 
mixture  thickens  —  about  one  hour. 
Pour  into  jars  and  seal.  If  this 
quantity  is  too  much,  divide  all  in¬ 
gredients  by  two,  and  make  half  the 
recipe.. 

Yellow  Tomato  Preserves 

Eight  cups  sliced  tomatoes;  4  cups 
diced  pineapple;  1  Vz  cups  water;  6 
cups  sugar;  2  lemons,  thinly  sliced. 
Cook  pineapple  and  sugar  10  minutes. 
Add  rest  of  ingredients  and  cook 
slowly,  stirring  often,  until  thick  and 
jelly-like  —  about  40  minutees.  Pour 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal  when 
cold.  Yellow  tomatoes  do  not  need 
to  be  peeled.  The  blossom  end  should 
be  removed  and  the  tomatoes  cut  in 
very  thin  slices,  crosswise.  If  small, 
they  may  be  used  in  halves. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chrisman 

The  Little  Brown  House 

-  In  Summer  we  are  always  re¬ 
minded  that  the  family  is  as  strong 
in  nature  as  in  human  nature.  As  I 
sat  knitting  on  a  hot  July  afternoon 
by  my  front  door,  the  constant 
twittering  told  me  that  the  young 
swallows  had  flown  to  a  dead  limb  of 
the  Sweet  Apple  tree  and  were  eager 
for  their  parents  to  come  with  food. 
Such  a  busy  life  the  old  birds  lead. 
It  is  hard  to  support  their  family; 
no  wonder  there  is  little  time  for 
song.  Nearby  Mrs.  Catbird’s  twins 
had  already  graduated  with  honors 
from  their  honeysuckle  school. 

The  head  of  our  cat  family  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  recently  by  hav¬ 
ing  an  encounter  with  a  porcupine, 
something  he  would  be  ahamed  about 
in  his  own  youngsters.  But  there  he 
was,  his  face  full  of  quills  waiting 
for  Errol  to  pull  out  20  or  more.  An¬ 
other  wayward  cat  I  recall  belonged 
to  an  aunt  of  mine.  That  Mother  cat 
disregarded  the  game  laws  by  catch¬ 
ing,  out  of  season,  a  trout  and  a  well 
grown  wild  duck.  Aunt  remarked 
that  when  this  feline  lady  brought 
in  a  deer  she  would  have  to  think 
about  disposing  of  her. 

The  dianthus  family  called  for 
attention  next;  those  pinks  had  all 
their  colors  flying  and  had  defied 
the  drought.  As  for  the  rose  popu¬ 
lation,  F.  J.  Grootendorst  was  again 
the  late  bloomer  bright  in  the  border 
where  their  cousins  had  come  and 
gone.  So  many  of  the  daylilies  are  a 
comfort,  the  Hemerocallis  clan:  the 
Ophir  hybrid  was  a  deep  yellow  with 
brown  splotches;  the  yellow  Craw¬ 
ford  blooms  were  on  a  level  with  my 
nose;  the  citrinas  lower  and  more 
delicate 

All  in  all,  the  flower  folk  did  very 
well  for,  with  the  drought,  Maynard 
carried  barrels  of  water  to  our  food 
garden  and  the  flowers  had  to  rough 
it.  Raspberries,  wild  on  the  hillsides, 
seemed  not  to  suffer  and  we  had  fine 
fruits.  Even  out  on  that  hot  sunny 
slope,  still  another  family  of  wild 
things  came  into  sight,  the  paper 
hornets.  As  we  got  too  near,  the 
residents  of  a  large  nest  rose  as  one 
man  to  the  defense  of  their  home. 

Mother  Bee 
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Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home  I  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the 
materials — lumber  cut-to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint, 
glass,  hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price 
—  no  extra  charges.  Plans  furnished  —  also  complete 
building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  customers  write 
us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%.  Prices  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without  notice. 

Handsome  Big  CATALOGUE 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at 
money-saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit 
everyone.  Send  25e  for  catalogue  today. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3008  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


S-t  FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-1 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  1C  BRATER  AND  COJnc 
369  Third  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans’’  and  other  folders. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 
BOX  931,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 


WRITERS 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories, 
articles,  books  and  -plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  "Your  Road  To  Writing  Su ceess." 

DANIEL  S.  HEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NE,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Shampoo  For  Hard  Water 

New  discovery.  Contains  LANOLIN.  Protects  against 
ravages  of  summer  sun.  Cleans  perfectly,  yet  does  not 
harm  hair  or  scalp.  Brings  out  all  the  natural  lustre 
and  highlights.  Itinses  completely  and  leaves  hair 
easily  manageable.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money 
refunded.  50«  for  4  oz.  bottle  liquid  VITALURE  or 
$1.00  for  a  4  oz.  Jar  VITACREM  E.  VITA 
LABORATORIES,  INC.,  Box  1076,  Providence,  R.  I. 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards, 
Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 
offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

100  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used,  D  /"'k  TS~  c* 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  *  V-r  A.  O 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


- •  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25*  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


- -  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  - 

'A"  $10;  %"  $22.50;  !4"  $26.  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC, 
110-120  V.  WALTER’S,  210  S,  llth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EASY 


New  For  1950 


MIDWEST 

VeuvisLON 


low  FACTORY  TRICES  1 
low  DOWN  PAYMENT] 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 


‘  f«y  to.  This  Complete 
MUViSIOM  CHASSIS  in 
Tour  Own  Cabinet.  Commie, 

:  Also  Available.  _ 

•  ■  V'.  ■  ■.  -  — — — 

MIDWEST  RADIO  a  TELEVISION  CORP 

Dept.  X45I, 

909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

N«ue  ttnd  m*  yovr  new  FREE  1950  Cofolefl. 


•NAME, 


ADDRESS, 
CITY _ 


-ZONE _ STATE  _ 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  address;  this  is  slower.  p.  s.] 

$  $  sjs  sj:  4s 

Who  will  exchange  with  me  some 
of  these:  bulbs,  rooted  slips,  antique 
keys,  glass,  dishes,  buttons,  etc.?  — 
MRS.  g.  G.  r.,  Ohio. 


I  have  Calla  begonia,  Aloe  cactus 
and  bluebells  to  send  for  your 
gloxinia  and  red  African  violet.  I 
also  make  shell  jewelry.  —  mrs.  e.  y.. 
New  York. 


I  will  send  a  leaf  of  any  of  my  20 
labeled  African  violets  (Red  Head, 
Double  Duchess,  etc.)  for  a  leaf  of 
your  violets,  or  for  hardy  ground  ivy 
slips,  Baby  Mums,  or  Sweet  Rocket. 
—  mrs.  k.  j.  r.,  Ohio. 


To  get  a  yellow  Oxalis  I  will  send 
you  bulbs  of  Tiger  lily  or  lily  of  the 
valley,  or  plant  slips.  —  mrs.  p.  w.  c., 
Penna. 


Will  exchange  my  fine  second  year 
assorted  hollyhocks  for  your  roses  or 
perennials.  —  mrs.  n.  s.,  Vermont. 

I  have  various  lilies  and  perennials 
to  exchange  for  various  primroses. 
—  mrs.  l.  d.  w.,  New  York. 


Rug  makers  may  like  some  of  my 
worn  silk,  rayon  and  nylon  hose  in 
exchange  for  perennials,  bulbs  or 
shrubs.  —  mrs.  a.  mc  m.,  New  York. 


Knitting  Help 

When  knitting  from  magazine  di¬ 
rections,  or  from  a  needlework  book, 
the  big  book  may  be  hard  to  handle 
and  refer  to.  Try  cutting  out  the 
instructions  and  clipping  them  to  the 
inside  of  a  three  and  one-half  by  six 
inch  notebook  cover,  after  removing 
the  pages.  This  is  small  and  conveni¬ 
ent.  When  the  knitting  'is  finished, 
the  directions  are  easily  replaced  in¬ 
to  the  original  spot  with  the  use  of 
scotch  tape.  m.  w.  c. 


More  About  “Infant  Hands  Across 
the  Sea” 

Here  is  the  rural  baby  in  Vermont 
whose  mother  was  thanked  by 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  England  for 
mailing  a  paper  of  “ Scoopins ”  as  a 
gift  to  the  royal  baby  son.  Both  in¬ 
fants  being  the  same  age,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  British  throne 
needed  these  new  diaper  pins  just  as 
much  as  did  this  little  heiress 
to  American  farm  life.  Merrilee, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
Herwig,  Randolph,  Vt.,  is  now 
ready  to  walk  and  has  many  Rural 
New-Yorker  friends  as  told  on  these 
pages  in  a  previous  story. 


More  Ways  of  Thrift 

Recently  I  have  read  on  these 
pages  about  various  ways  whereby 
people  save  odds  and  ends,  and  pass 
them  on  for  good  use  where  needed. 
I  have  been  doing  the  same  with  old 
games,  playing  cards,  magazines, 
etc.,  for  an  Old  Folks  Home.  Also  I 
collect  and  send  old  stockings  for 
occupational  therapy  use  in  a  mental 
institution. 

This  thrift  pays  off  in  health  and 
pleasure  for  those  who  would  not 
be  helped  in  any  other  way. — e.  m.  l.. 
New  Jersey. 


Plying  the  Needle  for  School  and  Home 


2949  —  LITTLE  SCHOOLGIRL  OUTFIT.  Circular  skirted  jumper  with  shortstop  bolero, 
plus  spanking  white  Peter  Pan  collared  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  iy2  yds.  54-in.; 
blouse  1%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

E-549  —  PEPPY  PENGUINS  parade  for  a  week  across  tea  towels  in  simple  stitches. 
Warm  iron  transfer  for  seven  motifs  about  6y2  by  7  inches.  Complete  instructions.  11c. 

E-573  —  HOOP-SKIRT  dainty  figures  to  embroider,  and  delicate  lace  to  crochet,  make 
beautiful  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Warm  iron  transfer  for  four  motifs  of  5  by  12  to  6  by 
15V*  inches.  Complete.  11c. 

2419  —  GRADE  AND  HIGHSCHOOL  JUMPER.  Also  for  teacher  and  mother.  Face 
framing  square  neckline  to  wear  with  or  without  blouse;  both  in  same  pattern.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in.  jumper;  blouse  2  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

3061  —  SOFTLY  STYLED  DRESS  for  late  Summer  and  early  Fall.  Popular  pockets  to 
beruffle;  brief  sleeves;  slenderizing  five  gore  skirt.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds. 
39  in.  16c. 

SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  15c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

P LEASE  PRINT  LARGE  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers;  don’t  forget  sizes! 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC 
WOOD  STOYE  CO 

COLUMBIA.  S.  / 


/v  Guaranteed  by  'A 
^Good  Housekeeping 


Amazing  fuel  savings'  Many  users 
report  more  than  50°i>  savings 
in  fuel  costs,  still  enioying  safer 
thermostatically-controlled 
24-hour  heat.  Should  build  but 
one  fire  per  season.  Many  heating 
entire  homes! 


DOWNDRAFT 

THERMOSTATIC, 

WOOD  HEATER 


Any  hardwood  successfully  used.  No  fires  to  build 
on  cold  mornings.  Remove  ashes  on  average  of  3 
times  monthly.  Seven  models,  all  low-priced. 


Small  Regular _ $47.25 

Medium  DeLuxe _ $59.25 

Large  Deluxe _ $65.25 

DeLuxe  Cabinet _ $140.75 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  F-l 


If  no  dealer  near,  immediate 
shipment  guaranteed  from 
factory.  We  pay  freight.  No 
C.O.D.  Write  for  free  details, 
or  order  direct. 

Choice  Dealerships  Available 


PLASH  -  LI  N  ER 


One  application 

MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  FIT 

for  the  life  of  your  plates 

If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt,  use  this 
amazing,  pliable,  non-porous  strip  to  refit  them 
yourself,  for  instant  and  permanent  comfort.  It’s 
easy.  Just  lay  the  strip  on  your  upper  plate  or 
lower  plate,  then  bite  and  it  molds  perfeedy. 
Hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comfort.  Helps  stop 
the  embarrassment  of  slipping,  rocking  plates  or 
the  miserv  of  sore  gums.  Eat  anything  and  talk 
freely  without  fear  your  teeth  will  loosen.  Ends 
forever  the  mess  and  bother  of  temporary  appli¬ 
cations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  or  months. 

EASY  TO  RE-FIT  AND  TIGHTEN  FALSE  TEETH 

PLASTI-LINER  is  tasteless  and  odorless.Won’t 
injure  your  plate.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  Removable  as  per  direc¬ 
tions.  Users  say:  "Until  I  used  Plasti-Liner  I  used 
several  kinds  of  liners  without  success.  Now  I 
can  eat  anything.”  H.  H.  M.  "My  plates  are  now 
better  fitting  than  new.”  E.  H.  C. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

to  reline  both  upper  and  lower  plates,  or  $1.25  to 
reline  one  plate.  Deposit  money  with  your  postman 
when  he  delivers.  Or  send  the  money  now,  and 
save  C.  O.  D.  charges.  Generous  sampfe  of  special 
plate  cleaner  supplied  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  COMPANY,  1740  Bailey  Avenu* 
Buffalo  1 1,  N.  Y„  Dept.  55  L 


NAME 


WITH 


r  ng  . 

dollars  you  need!  It’s  enjoyable,  and 
so  easy ,  to  sell  our  LEADER  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  stunning  Christmas  Fold¬ 
ers  for  just  $1.  Fnends,  others  will 
admire  the  smart  designs,  rich 
adornments,  warm  colors  and  amaz¬ 
ing  low  price.  They’ll  buy  quickly. 

You  make  up  to  100%  CLEAR,  CASH 
PROFIT  on  each  box. 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST-SELLERS 

Includes  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift  jj 
Wraps,  Silverglo  Christmas,  Every-  j 
day,  27  others  .  .  .  Also  Name-| 

Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  ] 
as  50  for  $1,  Imprinted  Floral 
Notes,  Personal  Stationery,  Deco-  \ 
rated  Napkins.  Send  for  Free  Imprint 
Samples,  LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOW! 


21 -Card 
Assortment 

PERSONAL  „ 
I  STATIONERY 


FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC.  v.V. 


J>/K!NT 


Snow-White  tita¬ 
nium  lead  and  oil  1 
Money  -  back 
guarantee!  Won’t 
peel,  rub  or  wash  „  _ 
off.  Sample— 50c.  in5ga!.cans 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York.N.Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval.  In¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  822  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


—GOOD  TROUT  FISHING— 

Big  Trout  —  Game  Trout.  One  Dollar  per  Hour. 
Open  7  Days.  No  Limits  on  Catch.  No  License  Re¬ 
quired.  ROUTE  NO.  41  between  SALISBURY, 
CONNECTICUT  and  EGREMONT,  MASS. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 
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MY  GARDEN 

A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot! 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 

Femed  grot  — 

The  veriest  school 
Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not  — 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign: 

’Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

—  By  Thomas  Edward  Brown 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Mary  Murphy,  15,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Friends;  I  think  Our  Page  is  grand 
with  all  its  drawings,  poems  and  short 
stories.  Now  I  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
it  so  I  have  submitted  some  of  my  “talent.” 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  live  on  a 
tiny  farm.  We  have  chickens,  fruit  trees  and 
a  garden;  cats  and  dogs.  I  am  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  cattle  and  horses  and  hope  to  own 
a  ranch  in  the  future.  My  other  pastimes 
are  music,  a  little  art,  the  school  paper, 
swimming,  basketball,  photography,  study¬ 
ing  animals,  Sunday  School  teaching  and 
dates.  I  also  like  to  sew,  cook  and  help 
Mother  clean  the  house.  My  home  is  rather 
unusual  and  mysterious  and  I’ll  write  about 
it  to  anyone  who  writes  to  me!  —  Helen 
Hurych,  16,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written 
before.  We  have  taken  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  many  years,  but  I  never  looked 
inside  it  until  last  JanUary,  for  I  thought 
it  was  a  man’s  paper.  Then  I  found  Our 
Page;  I  have  been  reading  it  ever  since.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  movie  star  photos 
and  horse  and  dog  pictures.  I  like  to  sing, 
play  baseball,  football  and  basketball.  I 
have  only  two  pen-pals  and  wish  to  have 
more.  —  Lucille  Pace,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  When  I  was  seven 
years  old  my  mother  and  father  moved  to 
the  country.  I  love  it  very  much  compared 
to  the  city.  We  live  on  65  acres  and  have 
a  gay  time.  We  used  to  have  29  sheep,  100 
chickens,  13  thoroughbred  bull  terriers,  three 
cats,  four  geese  and  two  ducks.  But  now  we 
have  lowered  it  considerably.  I  have  one 
dog,  one  cat,  one  duck  —  all  white.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  enter  the  4-H  Club  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  come  here  as  yet.  I  was  at 
one  time  very  active  in  the  Girl  Scouts  but 
when  I  switched  to  Catholic  High  School  1 
didn’t  have  much  extra  time.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  art,  speaking  English  and  a  scrap 
book  that  included  everything  of  interest 
that  I’ve  done  since  1947.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  a  sister;  we  have  loads  of  fun 
playing  baseball,  football,  badminton,  basket¬ 
ball  and  ping-pong.  In  March  I  entered  a 
poster  contest  for  the  Red  Cross  and  I  won 
first  prize  among  three  schools  including 
nine  to  12  grades.  I  think  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  a  wonderful  paper.  — Lynn  Casson. 
14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  but  have  enjoyed  it  for 
a  long  time  and  always  read  all  the  letters. 
I  am  writing  to  13  boys  and  girls  from  Our 
Page.  Any  letters  I  receive  I  promise  to 
answer.  I  live  a  mile  and  one-half  from 
town  where  I  am  now  a  senior  in  high 
school.  I  love  any  kind  of  sports,  and  be¬ 
long  to  several  clubs  at  school.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  My  hobbies  are 
writing  to  pen  pals,  collecting  snap  shots 
and  crocheting.  —  Mary  Hughes,  15,  New 
York. 


Dear  Contributors:  Every  time  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  comes  I  always  turn  to  Our 
Page.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  live 
on  a  small  farm  outside  of  town.  There  are 
no  girls  or  boys  around  who  are  my  age 
but  I  go  into  town  a  lot  to  see  the  football 
and  basketball  games  at  high  school.  I  like 
sports  very  much  and  I  also  like  reading 
and  music.  My  mail  comes  to  New  York 
State  but  I  really  live  across  the  border  in 
New  Jersey.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  soon.  —  Alice  Jones, 
17,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  live  on  a  35  acre 
farm  and  would  not  trade  farm  life  for 
any  other  kind  in  the  world,  unless  it 
were  ranch  life  out  West,  where  there  are 
“millions”  of  horses  and  acres  and  acres  of 
wide  open  spaces.  My  main  interest  is  ani¬ 
mals,  especially  horses.  Tony,  my  brown  and 
white  Morgan  horse,  and  Princess,  my  three 
year  old  collie  dog,  take  up  most  of  my 
spare  time.  I  take  all  the  responsibilities  of 
the  animals  and  enjoy  every  bit  of  it.  J 
think  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  wonderful. 
Any  country  magazine  is  tops  with  me.  Who 
else  of  you  fellows  and  girls  who  live  on 
farms  and  ranches  are  crazy  about  horses? 
—  Elaine  Bracco,  15,  New  Jersey. 


^FDRUM 

Drawn  by  John  Jackson,  12,  New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years.  I  am 
in  the  eighth  grade  and  have  two  rabbits. 


24  chickens  and  35  pheasants.  We  live  on  a 
121  acre  farm.  We  pick  many  wlid  straw¬ 
berries  every  year.  My  hobbies  are  stamp 
collecting  and  writing  letters,  and  I  love  all 
animals.  I  belong  to  the  Hickory  Hill 
Warriors  4-H  Club.  —  Doris  Davis,  12, 
New  York. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  This  is  my  first  letter  to 
Our  Page  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  several 
young  people.  I  have  been  a  4-H  Club 
member  for  five  years  completing  many 
different  projects.  Last  year  I  won  a  trip 
to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  I  will  be  a  senior  in  high  school 
this  Fall.  Our  County  has  a  4-H  Service 
Club.  Do  counties  in  other  states  have  the 
same?  —  Marian  Pike,  17,  Michigan. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Hickory  Hill  Warriors  4-H  Club  and 
have  been  a  member  for  five  years.  I'm  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  This  year  I  am 
raising  35  pheasants,  125  chickens  and  a 
garden,  for  my  4-H  Club  projects.  Our  farm 
is  121  acres.  And  now  I  guess  you  know 
I’m  a  sister  to  Doris  above.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  .  any  Our  Pager.  —  Gretha 
Davis,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  Where  I  live  we  have  a 
4-H  Club  called  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  just 
started  this  year.  Our  plans  for  raising 
money  are:  a  bake  sale,  saving  box  tops 
from  Duz  and  Ivory  Flakes,  also  Camay 
wrappers.  The  club  project  is  sewing.  All 
the  girls  are  making  skirts  this  year.  We 
hope  to  get  through  for  Round-Up.  Whew! 
This  is  a  wonderful  page.  I  have  never  read 
farm  magazines  before,  but  I  just  happened 
to  be  looking  through  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  one  day.  Until  then  I  didn’t  know 
what  I  was  missing.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school.  Mushball,  Latin  and  doing  4-H 
work  are  my  hobbies.  I  live  on  an  80-acre 
farm  where  we  grow  lots  of  tomatoes.  I 
am  a  great  baseball  fan  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  they  aren't 
good,  just  write  and  tell  me  about  it!  — 
Mary  Wuyscik,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MAGIC  FAIRIES 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in 
a  little  cottage  and  her  mother  was  very 
poor.  One  day  she  asked  her  mother  if 
she  could  take  a  walk.  Her  mother  told 
her  she  could,  so  she  walked  and  walked 
and  walked  until  she  got  lost.  Then  she 
thought  she  would  walk  on  until  she  came 
to  a  house.  So  she  did.  Soon  she  stopped 
and  knocked  at  the  door  and  a  little  old  man 
came  and  invited  her  to  come  in  and  have 
her  supper  there.  She  said  she  would  and 
had  chicken,  potatoes,  coolaid,  jelly  salad 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  When  she  started  on, 
the  little  old  man  gave  her  a  bag  and  a  pole 
and  hooked  the  bag  to  the  pole  and  put 
cheese,  cake,  sandwiches,  water,  jello,  pie 
and  money  into  it.  So  she  started  and  walked 
until  she  came  to  a  little  old  woman. 

The  little  old  woman  asked  for  a  slice  of 
bread  saying  that  she  was  hungry.  So  the 
little  girl  told  her  to  come  along  with  her 
until  they  came  to  an  old  oak.  There  she 
and  the  little  old  woman  feasted  together. 
After  she  had  finished,  the  little  old  woman 
was  gone.  In  her  place  was  a  fairy  and  her 
servants  and  maids  and  a  prince.  So  the 
little  girl  and  the  prince  were  married. 
They  invited  her  mother.  The  little  girl  be¬ 
came  Queen  and  the  prince  King.  Pretty 
soon  King  Midist  and  Queen  Midist  ruled 
the  country.  Then  they  had  a  little  princess 
who  was  beautiful.  All  the  boys  got  into 
fights  as  to  who  was  going  to  marry  her. 
Every  day  in  school  the  boys  winked  eyes 
at  her  in  class.  She  wore  a  beautiful  blue 
dress  that  went  over  her  knees  and  down 
to  her  feet.  .It  was  a  silk  dress  and  the 


THE  ONE  THAT  DIDN’T  GET  AWAY 
Drawn  by  Gordon  Hammond,  11,  New  York 


next  day  was  Thursday.  The  next  day  she 
wore  a  pink  silk  dress  with  ribbon  at  the 
top  of  it.  She  had  yellow  socks  and 
sandals  and  a  crown  made  of  gold.  She 
had  20  dolls,  three  horses  (whose  names 
were  Thunder,  Lightning  and  Silver)  14 
radios,  10  great  big  doll  houses,  240  birds 
besides  100  balloons.  She  did  very  well  in 
school  but  her  mother  never  did  forget 
about  the  little  old  man  and  the  fairy  and 
her  servants  and  maids  and  they  all  lived 
happily  ever  after.  —  Laurie  Teeter,  N.  Y. 

(  $  )R|GINja1_ 

V  I  /Poems 


Drawn  by  Beverly  McKay,  13,  Vermont 
THE  LION  RUG 

A  dog  came  trotting  home  one  day, 
Trotting  because  he  felt  so  gay; 

He’d  heard  of  something  new  in  his  house 
And  thought  that  maybe  it  was  a  mouse. 
So  he  trotted  happily  to  the  dining  room. 
And  got  so  scared  he  could  hear  his  heart 
boom; 

The  thing  at  his  house  was  a  lion  rug  — 

He  even  was  scared  of  a  little,  wee  bug. 

He  soon  found  out  though  what  it  was  — 
The  biggest,  softest  piece  of  fuzz. 

So  he  closed  his  eyes  and  counted  sheep; 
This  poem  ends  as  he  goes  to  sleep. 

By  Joanne  Dudash,  10,  Pennsylvania 


THE  FLAG 

We  honor  our  great  flag 

With  stars  and  stripes  so  bright; 

Because  it  stands  for  liberty, 

For  justice,  honor  and  right. 

By  Doris  Bolde,  15,  New  York 


A  NIGHT  ALONE 

Some  time  ago  my  parents  and  brothers 
left  the  house  to  attend  to  some  sort  of 
business.  I  was  told  to  stay  at  home  and 
to  take  care  of  the  house.  I  thought  I’d 
enjoy  peace  and  quiet  for  once  that  night — 
so  I  thought. 


CAPT.  KIDD 

Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  18,  Connecticut 


Ouch ! 


Our  home  was  rather  new  to  me  for  we 
had  moved  in  recently.  The  rooms  seemed 
gigantic  and  ceilings  towered  over  our 
heads.  Shiney  pieces  of  armor  watched  every 
move  we  made.  The  Revolutionary  war 
rifles  pointed  to  imaginary  enemies.  The 
halls  were  of  a  gloomy  black  color.  Swords 
belonging  to  some  Frenchmen  made  famous 
in  history  books,  longed  to  be  picked  up 
again  and  thrust  home. 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  alone  in 
the  house.  I  sauntered  into  the  kitchen 
grabbed  an  apple,  and  turned  on  the 
squeaky  radio.  The  announcer  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  chiller  program  demaded  that  all  the 
lights  be  shut  off.  I  laughed,  for  none  of 
these  “chillers”  affected  me  in  any  way  be¬ 
fore.  So.  jokingly,  I  obeyed  and  went  to 
tug  all  of  the  light  cords.  I  sat  close  to  the 
radio,  which  began  to  unfold  the  story  of 
a  werewolf. 

“In  the  Revolutionary  days - .,»*  the 

narrater  gurgled.  I  glued  my  ear  to  the 
radio  as  the  moments  flew.  I  began  to  hug 
my  chair.  There  was  a  loud  thud  and  a 
rolling  sound.  “OH!  Dear!”  The  apple  had 
slipped  to  the  floor.  I  stooped  to  feel  around 
for  the  apple.  Someone  screamed  on  the 
radio.  I  jumped,  banging  my  head  against 
the  table. 

Then  slowly  a  rythmic  sound  came  to  my 
ears.  It  was  a  rolling  sound  that  electrified 
the  air.  My  heart  leaped.  “Clank  —  Clank.” 
The  sound  of  metal  clanking  came  to  my 
ears.  The  armor,  my  mind  raced.  What.  . 
if.  .  .the  armor  couldn’t  be  moving!  I  re¬ 
mained  motionless  for  what  seemed  half 
an  hour.  I  clambered  to  my  feet.  Then,  to 
my  ears  came  the  terrifying  sound  of  an 
infant’s  screams.  My  senses  didn’t  even 
tell  me  where  it  came  from.  Could  it  be  a 
ghost?  Some  people  believed  that  this  house 
was  haunted.  But  surely,  my  common  sense 
told  me,  there  aren’t  such  things.  But  still _ 

I  felt  around  for  a  chair  and  seated  my¬ 
self  carefully,  not  makng  a  sound.  I  could 
not  find  any  light  switches  or  cords  by 
memory,  as  most  people  can  iri  their  ac¬ 
customed  houses.  Mr.  Moon  hadn’t  helped 
any  for  he  wasn’t  shining.  I  could  see 
nothing  —  absolutely  nothing.  From  the 

radio  came,  creepily,  the  bitter  climax  _ 

everyone  turning  into  werewolves.  I  shut  it 
off  and  waited  in  cold  silence,  my  mind 
playing  tricks  on  me.  It  was  worse  sitting 
in  silence. 

At  last  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Slowly  I  made  my  way  to  it.  A  light  was 
turned  on.  Lo  and  behold,  on  the  floor  was 
one  of  our  tomcats  playing  with  my  apple 
close  to  the  armor.  From  outside  came  an 
almost  human  scream  but  I  realized  it  was 
our  other  tomcat  giving  one  of  its  almost 
vampire  meows. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  vowing  that  I 
shall  never  stay  at  home  alone  and  listen  to 
chiller  programs.  —  Helen  Hurych,  16,  N.  J. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Each  letter,  to  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into 
an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  to' whom  you 
are  writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  in 
care  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Your 
enclosed  letter  will  be  forwarded.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be  sure 
of  your  postage  for  mail  out  of  this  country. 

New  York:  Gretha  Davis,  13;  Esther 
Quinlivan,  11;  Lucille  Pace,  16;  Anne  Smith; 
Eleanor  Lipka,  14;  Pat  Evans,  15;  Charlotte 
Tilkins,  12;  Gloria  Sarozyn,  17;  Phyllis  Jock, 
7;  Arlena  Brown;  Virginia  Hill,  16;  Frances 
Pulci,  16;  William  Hawkins,  18;  Alice 
Jones,  17. 

Pennsylvania:  Rose  Hamilton,  16;  Bonnie 
Hennon,  10;  Ella  Zimmerman,  15;  Violet 
Wescott,  15;  Margaret  Baran,  15;  Elizabeth 
Lindsay,  16;  Gladys  Christman,  11;  Anna 
Schwoyer,  11;  Mary  Kniss,  12;  Margaret 
Lamb,  19. 

New  Jersey:  Bessie  Miller,  12;  Helen 
Hurych,  16;  Margurite  Zangrando,  16; 
Barbara  Walton,  16:  Jane  Coleman,  16. 

Massachusetts:  Sena  Peloti,  14;  Mae  Fris- 
well,  15. 

Connecticut:  Sally  Spadaccini,  12;  William 
Doolittle,  18. 

Michigan;  Marian  Pike,  17. 

Ohio:  Bonita  Evans,  13. 

Scotland:  Isabel  Mitshell.  19. 


I  see  that  all  the  4-H  Club  members  are 
busy  completing  their  projects.  Thirty-five 
pheasants  sounds  like  a  large  order.  As  they 
are  harder  to  raise  than  chicks,  I  think  some 
of  us  would  like  to  hear  about  it  from  one 
who  knows.  How  about  it? 

How  do  you  like  “The  Magic  Fairies?/  I 
haven’t  forgotten  how  wonderful  fairy 
stories  can  be  for  they  were  my  favorites 
when  I  was  small,  especially  “The  Snow 
Queen”  and  “The  Little  Red  Shoes.”  Laurie 
Teeter  has  done  very  well  telling  us  one  of 
her  own.  It’s  fun  to  leave  reality  behind 
and  take  a  trip  or  two  to  a  land  of  make 
believe,  taking  part  in  experiences  of  your 
own  imagination.  An  author  is  an  artist 
too,  painting  pictures  with  words  and 
thereby  giving  pleasure  to  people  who  read 
his  work.  “A  Night  Alone”  is  another  good 
story  of  a  different  kind  but  just  as  exciting. 
Helen  Hurych  really  makes  you  think  there 
are  spooks  in  the  old  house.  * 

The  roads  and  fences  are  lined  with 
dandelions,  queen  Anne’s  lace,  goldenrod, 
milkweed  and  daisies.  These  are  interesting 
subjects  in  themselves  although,  at  first 
glance,  we  consider  them  as  weeds.  The 
milkweed  bears  a  pod  filled  with  the  light¬ 
est,  silky  parachutes  to  send  the  seeds  to 
the  four  winds  as  do  the  dandelions.  The 
goldenrod  is  like  melted  gold  and  the  black 
eyed  Susans  flecks  of  sunshine  by  the  road¬ 
side.  These  are  all  colorful  subjects  for  the 
artists. 

Vacation  goes  all  too  fast  and  soon  every¬ 
one  will  be  looking  forward  to  a  new  term 
in  school.  I  am  looking  forward  to  your 
letters  again  next  month  with  a  September 
tone  to  them. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  33-j 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  state  and  age.  E.  u- 
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HIGH  ENERGY  .  .  .  PLUS  4  EXTRAS 
ADDED  TO  PURINA  LAYING  CHOWS 


Sf.  Johnsbury,  VI.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Three  Stages  of  Growth 


Ask  any  experienced  farmer,  and 
he’ll  tell  you  he’d  much  rather  milk 
a  dozen  good  high-producing  cows, 
than  to  own  and  feed  twice  that 
number  of  fair-to-middlin’  stock.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  egg  producing 
business.  With  the  production  aver¬ 
age  per  hen  steadily  rising,  poultry- 
men,  in  order  to  meet  higher  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  are  demanding  better 
stock  for  their  replacements.  The  era 
of  home-mixed  feeds  and  50  per  cent 
production  is  ancient  history;  with 
the  present  high-energy  feeds,  any 
flock  which  does  not  lay  at  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  high  rate  is  a  loss  to  the 
operator. 

Oldtime  Feeding  Methods 

I  remember  the  good  old  days  (?) 
when  all  it  took  to  keep  a  bunch  of 
hens  was  a  crib  of  corn,  a  bin  of 
wheat,  oats  or  buckwheat,  and  a 
weekly  mixing  of  ground  corn,  oats, 
bran,  red  dog  and  middlings,  with 
perhaps  a  supplement  of  cod  liver  oil, 
and  a  little  charcoal.  This  chore  is 
no  more,  now  that  the  poultry  mash 
business  has  expanded  into  the 
billion  dollar  field.  Because  of  this 
research  to  supply  the  pullet  with 
what  she  needs  to  lay  daily,  feed¬ 
ing  a  flock  necessarily  costs  more 
than  in  Dad’s  time.  That  is  why  it 
is  also  necessary  to  start  with  the 
best  possible  stock.  In  other  words, 
you  cannot  expect  top  egg  production 
on  home-grown  grains  alone. 

Trend  Toward  Commercial  Feeds 

The  trend  is  toward  commercially 
mixed  feeds.  Even  scratch  grains  on 
many  farms  are  being  replaced  by 
pellets.  The  present  high  producer 
cannot  sustain  her  production  unless 
she  is  given  the  required  ingredients. 
Moreover,  if  these  ingredients  are 
more  or  less  insoluble,  her  production 
suffers.  The  major  feed  companies 
have  proved  the  feasibility  of  an  all¬ 
pellet  ration;  at  present  it  looks  like 
curtains  for  the  traditional  method 
of  feeding  whole  grains. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  an 
end  to  the  utility  of  grains  grown  on 
the  farm.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poultryman  with  land  to  spare  can 
profit  as  always  by  growing  some  of 
his  feed.  The  only  difference  is  in 
management  of  the  modern  flock; 
namely,  utilizing  the  home-grown 
grain  mostly  during  the  birds’  grow¬ 
ing  stage.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  will 
always  be  the  basic  ingredients  for 
egg  making.  But,  to  get  highest  pro¬ 
duction,  they  must  be  supplemented 
with  many  other  nutrients  and 
minerals,  and  made  more  readily 
soluble. 

Three  Stages  in  Pullet  Growth 

The  three  stages  in  a  pullet’s 
growth  are  the  baby,  or  chickhood 
stage;  the  range,  or  body-building 
stage;  and  the  first  few  months  in 
the  laying  house,  when  the  bird  is 
still  growing  while,  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  her  laying  cycle. 

During  chickhood  the  feed  must  be 
rich  and  readily  soluble;  richer,  that 
is,  in  resistance-building  ingredients. 
The  very  young  bird  during  this 
period  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
operator.  Her  success  or  failure  in 
her  final  stage  will  depend  on  how 
she’s  handled  during  these  first  few 
Weeks. 

Once  on  range,  if  the  range  is 
adequate,  small  gains  can  be  utilized 
to  full  advantage.  Because  this  is  the 
frame-building  stage,  rich  feeds  are 
not  as  important  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  or  later  will  be,  when  the  bird 
has  begun  her  laying  cycle.  Good 
healthy  frames  can  be  developed  on 
range  by  an  all-grain  ration  after 
the  sixth  week.  Given  room  to  exer¬ 
cise,  the  range-grown  pullet  can  be 
fed  all  the  straight  grain  she  can  eat. 
Body  weight  at  this  stage  (unless  for 
broilers)  is  not  as  important  as  bone 
growth  and  body  development.  Actu¬ 
ally,  this  intermediate  stage  should 
be  like  a  vacation  whereby  the  birds’ 
bodies  may  benefit  from  outdoor  life. 

Because  you  can  not  keep  a 
healthy  growing  pullet  from  scratch- 
lnS  any  more  than  you  can  keep  your¬ 
self  from  working  for  any  length  of 
time,  a  good  sod  range  is  vital.  It 
gives  the  bird  the  material  to  work 
^ith;  it  develops  her  legs  and,  by  so 
doing  her  entire  body  deepens  and 
broadens,  for  the  long  task  ahead  of 
laying  in  confinement. 

It  is  importanfTto  give  every  pullet 
the  opportunity  to  develop  before 
confining  her  in  laying  quarters.  I 


recall  the  years  I  hustled  my  pullets 
inside  at  the  age  of  four  months; 
immediately  the  mortality  rose.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  to  delay  con¬ 
finement  until  they  have  developed 
sufficiently  on  range.  Some  operators 
like  to  keep  their  birds  on  range 
until  they  have  reached  a  certain 
percentage  of  laying.  Though  I  have 
never  tried  this,  I  believe  it  should 
be  beneficial  to  the  birds’  later  life. 

Don’t  Force  the  Laying  Stage 

When  the  pullet  goes  into  her 
final,  or  laying  stage,  she  is  entering 
her  most  critical  period.  If  the  care 
given  her  thus  far  was  everything 
it  should  be,  well  and  good;  she  will 
begin  to  shell  out  eggs  and  continue 
to  gain  weight.  But  to  expect  her  to 
lay  at  the  age  of  five  months,  with 
an  under-nourished  body  and  weak 
frame,  is  asking  too  much. 

The  present  trend  to  delay  the 
birds’  maturity  vindicates  this  point. 
Forcing  the  layer  is  all  right,  once 
she  has  properly  developed;  but  too 


many  birds  suffer  from  this  practice 
of  forcing.  Some  breeders  are  at  fault 
by  sacrificing  resistance  in  order  to 
develop  a  high-laying  strain.  As 
every  .  poultryman  knows,  it  is  a 
ticklish  job  to  sustain  high  pro¬ 
duction  without  any  letdown.  Modern 
feeds  have  more  ingredients  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at;  so  it  behooves 
the  operator  to  study  his  flock’s  re¬ 
quirements  before  suddenly  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  brand  to  another.  Be¬ 
cause  every  producer  is  persistently 
endeavoring  to  cut  production  costs, 
he  becomes  subject  to  suspicion  and 
uneasiness  about  the  quality  of  his 
present  feeds.  This  final  stage  is  no 
place  to  experiment.  One  should  plan 
well  in  advance,  and  know  just  what 
he  is  going  to  do  when  he  gets  the 
pullets  under  their  roof. 

Years  ago  I  took  a  chance  and  paid 
a  -high  price  for  a  batch  of  chicks. 
Everything  went  fine  until  they  had 
laid  several  months.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  my  own  mashes, 
supplementing  them  with  such  things 
as  charcoal,  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
and  cod  liver  oil.  Up  to  that  time,  I 
had  been  buying  economy-priced 


stock,  and  my  average  hardly  ever 
went  beyond  60  per  cent,  even  dur¬ 
ing  Spring.  I  took  it  for  granted,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  breeder’s  boasts,  that 
this  flock  would  just  lay  and  lay. 
Around  the  forepart  of  January,  the 
mortality  rose,  production  dropped 
alarmingly,  and  many  of  the  birds 
went  into  a  molt.  Too  late,  I  dis¬ 
covered  they  had  lost  flesh.  Shelling 
out  eggs  at  the  high  rate  of  80  per 
cent,  naturally  their  bodies  suffered. 
Because  I  had  not  given  them 
sufficient  nutrients  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  at  such  a  high  level,  the  molt 
was  the  answer. 

The  best  method  I  know  of  to  in¬ 
sure  top  results  with  new  layers,  is 
to  follow  the  breeder’s  instructions. 
He  has  probably  practiced  for  years, 
with  his  strain  of  birds,  a  certain 
feeding  method.  If  he  has  had  good 
results,  his  practices  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained -and  followed.  The  pullet  be¬ 
gins  with  the  chick,  and  the  chick 
begins  with  the  breeder;  so  follow  his 
instructions  carefully  through  the 
three  stages  of  your  birds’  growth. 

S.  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
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Makes  MORE  EGGS 
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•  Some  patented  tine 
vnit  as  larger  M-Esl 


•  Cats  12"  swath  I 

•  2-3/4  H  P. engine  I 


Available  NOW  for  All-Important 
Cultivating  and  Fall  Tilling 


Also  16",  26", 
and  power  take¬ 
off  models 


Never  before  so  much  power 
end  performance  for  so  little ! 
Write  today  for  full  details, 
nearest  dealer,  and  free  folder 
explaining  why  rotary  tillage 
does  more  for  your  soil  now 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year. 

Write  Dept.  8RN 


<§)  1140  Milwaukee  Equipment  Manufacturing  Co. 


WET  CELLAR? 

tabawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 


IABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cosh  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  V# 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50$, 

L.  R.  H.  LABAW  A  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


You  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  hard  work  every 
day  with  a  NORTHLAND  Silage  Cart.  Offhand  you 
can  think  of  a  dozen  uses  for  this  handy  helper,  and 
you  will  find  many  more  Jobs  m^de  easier  as  you 
put  it  into  daily  use.  Furnished  in  sizes  to  meet  your 
varying  requirements,  the  NORTHLAND  silage  Cart 
is  designed  for  easy  handling  ...  it  rolls  on  ball 
bearing  cast  aluminum  wheels,  with 
puncture  proof  rubber  tires  and  smooth¬ 
er  faster  action.  All-metal  construc¬ 
tion  gives  you  a  featherweight  cart 
with  battleship  strength.  Special  non- 
toxie  paint  eliminates  any  possible 
poisoning  danger  to  your  cattle.  The 
'exclusive  NORTHLAND  replaceable  bucket 
feature  assures  years  of  tough  service 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  maintenance. 


NORTHLAND  ENGINEERING* MANUFACTURING  CO.  j 

APPLETON.  WISCONSIN 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY  SELLING  SHOES! 


Low  price  and  high  quality  of  our  complete  line 
of  work  shoes,  safety  shoes,  paratrooper  boots,  etc. 
enable  you  to  build  repeat  business  fast.  Start  now 
before  shoe  markets  settle  down  after  disruptions 
of  war.  Full  or  part  time.  Good  line  for  general 
store.  INVESTIGATE!  Write  today  for  complete 
information. 

REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  COMPANY 
471  Mill  Street  •  Worcester,  Mass. 


INSULATED  PANELS 


For  Quick  Assembly  of  Chicken  Houses  or  Bunga¬ 
lows.  liF  long,  3'  wide,  6"  thick.  Construction:  W 
plywood  each  side  with  spun  glass  insulation 
between.  While  they  last  —  $10.00  per  section. 


CONSTRUCTION  &  POWER  MACH.,  INC. 


270-23rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tel.  South  8-4900 


EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY 


easily,  in  full  or  spare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
cards  and  Gifts-'n-Things.  21-folder  Ass*t  sells  for 
$1.00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL;  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers.  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimensional 
cards.  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings, 
Religious,  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  DeLuxe  per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAMPLES  to  easy-to- 
sell  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 
Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS. 

DEPT.  RN-81,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE 

Beautiful  mated  trios,  $25.00  a  trio;  full  grown 

young  birds  $18.00  a  trio. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Full  grown  young  birds  from  beautiful 

prize  breeders,  $18.00  a  trio. 


IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER.  CONNECTICUT 


August  6,  1949 


Meeting  of  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers  Assn. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn, 
was  recently  held  in  Durham,  N.  H., 
where  300  poultrymen  heard  out¬ 
standing  speakers  and  panels  on 
current  questions. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  A.  BottorfiE  of 
Lederle  Laboratories,  it  is  all  right 
to  vaccinate  healthy  birds  for  both 
pox  and  Newcastle  at  the  same  time; 
the  vaccines  can  be  mixed  and  the 
vaccinating  done  with  one  jab.  The 
liquid  from  the  pox  vaccine  should 
be  used  and  100  doses  of  pox  powder 
and  200  doses  of  the  Newcastle 
powder  mixed  to  it.  Also,  he  brought 
out  that,  where  immune  layers  and 
passive  immunity  is  desired,  vaccin¬ 
ating  as  near  as  possible  to  maturity 
seems  best. 

A  panel  consisting  of  Eben  Wood 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Hay  Connor  of 
Townsends,  Inc.,  Boxford,  Mass.,  and 
Elmer  Lang  of  Hubbard  Farms,  Wal¬ 
pole,  also  discussed  Newcastle  con¬ 
trol.  There  was  no  argument  about 
whether  or  not  to  vaccinate;  all 
agreed  that  it  should  be  done.  Mr. 
Wood  told  of  his  production  going 
from  3,000  eggs  a  day  to  36  eggs  a 
day  due  to  an  outbreak  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Recovery,  however,  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  rapid.  Mr.  Connor  brought 
out  that  coccidiosis  control  is  a 
“must”  when  vaccinating,  otherwise 
losses  can  result.  He  has  also  found 
that  vaccinating  pullets  nearly  ready 
to  lay  is  most  satisfactory.  Elmer 
Lang  mentioned  the  Midwest  pro¬ 
gram  of  vaccinating  at  day-old  and 
that  heavy  losses  are  possible  even 
in  chicks  from  vaccinated  sources. 

A  panel  on  efficiency  factors  in¬ 
cluded  George  Roche  of  Palmer, 
Mass.,  who  discussed  how  he  handles 
a  large  broiler  operation;  Henry 
Chamberlin  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  who 
has  had  good  success  with  pens  of 
over  1,000  layers;  George  Gove,  Ray¬ 
mond,  N.  H.,  who  discussed  the  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  that  he  has  found  to  be 
a  great  time  saver  and  a  real  success; 
and  Ralph  Canney  of  Rochester,  N. 
H.,  who  has  found  fan  ventilation 
very  satisfactory. 

Association  officers  elected  were: 
Franklin  Flanders,  North  Weare, 
president;  R.  C.  Durgin,  Newmarket, 
vice-pres.;  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth, 
treas.;  and  Richard  Warren,  acting 
secy.  Directors  elected  for  three  years 
were:  Ernest  Campbell,  Gonic; 

Russell  Granton,  Stratham;  Oliver 
Hubbard,  Walpole;  and  E.  W.  Larra- 
bee,  Peterboro.  Melvin  Moul,  Brent¬ 
wood,  retiring  president,  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 


William  F.  Kelly 


William  F.  Kelly,  president  of 
Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries,  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  died  on  July  16  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a  real  pioneer  in 
the  nursery  business.  He  started  in 
the  business  of  propagating  fruit 
trees  when  he  was  first  employed  as 
a  boy  of  10.  In  1892,  with  his 
brother,  the  late  James  Kelly,  he 
formed  the  Kelly  Brothers  partner¬ 
ship.  Since  then,  the  concern  has 
established  a  nationwide  reputation. 

Surviving  Mr.  Kelly  are  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Kelly,  two 
sons,  John  and  William,  Jr.,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  Northrup 
and  Mrs.  Desmond  Dolan. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  85  to  200  acres,  in  Saratn 
Washington,  Rensselaer  Counties.  State  f„i, 

llo  ltOY  D..rn1  XT«,„  _  IU1l  Uq- 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  fonnd  on  page  S03. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


GEORGIAN  home,  equipped:  Outstanding  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  grain  farm  on  good  all-weather  road  near 
Watkins  Glen;  includes  cow,  heifer,  horse,  J.  D. 
tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment;  lovely  Georgian  - 
stylo  home,  eight  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements, 
hardwood  floors,  hot  air  heat,  shaded  lawn;  fine 
barn  30x60,  "L”  20x30;  double  garage;  poultry  house 
1,000  capacity;  two  brooder  houses,  other  buildings; 
84  acres,  70  tillable,  20-acre  vineyard,  95  fruit 
trees;  lady  owner  sacrificing;  home  and  barn  alone 
worth  $16,000;  equipment  worth  $5,000;  price  com¬ 
plete  only  $12,000.  No.  F-5608.  West's,  J.  M.  and 
C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
West’s  catalog  free! 


INSTITUTIONAL  property.  Ideal  for  school,  college, 
hospital,  club,  hotel,  etc.  Connecticut.  Pretentious. 
Lease,  sell.  Bargain.  Immediate.  BOX  1539,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IN  fast  growing  North  Jersey  town,  one  man  florist 
business,  6-room  house,  3,000  ft.  glass,  stockod; 
%  acre.  BOX  1531,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FIVE  acre  farm,  house,  bam,  electricity,  water, 
school  bus.  Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Six-room,  bath,  brick  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Main  street.  Apply  Peter  Bockis, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  130  acre  farm  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

New  barn,  36x65,  tile  silo  14x40,  new  bungalow 
type  house,  tenant  house.  Rich  land,  well  limed,  on 
improved  road.  All  conveniences.  Reasonable.  Will  sell 
all  stock  and  tools.  Inquire  BOX  1540,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  30  acre  poultry  farm.  Ample  buildings  for 
20,000  broilers.  All  buildings  on  place  are  in  good 
shape.  Barn  with  loft  and  stalls;  two  car  garage, 
24x26,  new;  two  corn  cribs;  tool  house;  cow  shed 
and  other  extra  buildings.  Three  dwellings,  one 
apartment  over  chicken  house  with  running  water 
and  electricity.  One  five-room  bungalow,  enclosed 
porch,  runniqg  water  and  electricity.  Main  dwelling 
eight  rooms,  two  halls,  bath  complete,  pantry  en¬ 
closed  back  porch,  open  front  porch,  full  cement 
basement,  two  electric  pumps,  oil  furnace  heat.  Wired 
for  electricity.  Stoves,  .etc.  These  buildings  are  well 
worth  $20,000,  but  can  be  bought  for  much  less. 
Located  2%  miles  northeast  of  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Adress  D.  E.  Handley,  Harrington,  Delaware.  Phone 
Harrington  470. 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  11-room  house.  Maple  floors,  two 
baths,  good  water,  10  acres,  tourist  or  Summer 
home;  grand  view.  Near  Willoughby  Lake.  Good  fish¬ 
ing.  black  top  road.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
particulars.  Pearl  Lawson,  West  Burke,  Vermont. 


GAS  station,  grocery  store  and  living  quarters,  de¬ 
sirable  location;  $10,000.  Stock  extra;  four  miles 
from  Lebanon.  Pa.  BOX  1541,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEE  farm  wanted  or  small  place  in  locality  favorable 
to  beekeeping.  BOX  1542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  40  acres,  peach  and  apple  orchard,  road 
stand,  no  dwelling;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


83  ACRES,  three  houses,  barn  for  40,  brook;  two 
miles  commuting  station.  $27,500.  Others.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


TWO  rooms,  enclosed  porch,  nice  view.  Cow  shed. 

Acre.  $3,000  ;terms.  Others.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  dairy  farm 
within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  with  minimum  of 
100  acres  with  or  without  stock  and  equipment.  Full 
particulars  first  letter.  BOX  1547,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


APPLE  factory  equipped.  Peeling  and  slicing  ma¬ 
chinery.  New  cooler  and  freezer  refrigeration  boxes 
19x10x9  ft.  Truck  1%  ton,  23,000  miles,  A-l  con¬ 
dition.  Time  clock.  Sell  complete  or  separately. 
Copeland,  1810,  Longfellow  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  Sale:  $3,000  will  buy  a  small  needlecraft 
business,  well  established,  high  class  clientele. 
Will  be  good  opportunity  for  a  young  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  a  future  for  herself.  Very  friendly 
town,  good  reason  for  selling;  living  quarters  avail¬ 
able.  Write  to  Needlecraft  Shop,  Olcott  Square, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  and  refer  to  this  advertisement. 


54  ACRES,  10  in  woodland.  Ideal  for  farm,  camp 
or  various  projects.  Near  Sliver  Lake  in  noted 
Genesee  River  section  of  Wyoming  County,  New  York. 
Write  for  description  and  quick  sale  price.  BOX  59, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


REMODELED  from  old  barn;  semi-cobblestone; 

village  of  Morris.  Otsego  County.  N.  Y.  Apart¬ 
ment,  all  convenienves ;  large  showroom.  Summer 
home,  tearoom,  garage,  etc.  $3,500  for  quick  sale. 
Ada  Y.  Harris,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Three  houses  have  three  rooms  In  each 
house,  good  conveniences  on  Black  Horse  Pike,  nine 
miles  from  Atlantic  City;  good  for  cabins.  Reasonable. 
Casimer  Jankowski,  R,  D.  1,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


85  ACRE  farm,  7-room  house  in  need  of  repairs; 

large  maple  shade  trees,  wonderful  view,  spring 
water;  ideal  for  a  summer  home;  3%  miles  from 
Morris,  N.  Y.  Cralne  and  Miner,  Brokers,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  H.  A.  Mallory,  Salesman,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


LOVELY  country  home,  six  rooms,  new  plumbing. 

heating,  barn,  coops,  500  acres,  grand  view;  mile 
trout  stream;  only  $26  per  acre.  C.  Massoth,  Ker- 
honkson.  N.  Y.  


90  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  60  acres  tillable; 

new  2-car  garage,  two  poultry  houses,  46x60  barn, 
granary;  11 -room  house,  electricity,  good  water;  near¬ 
by  lakes;  30  miles  to  Albany,  two  miles  to  village. 
Reasonable.  James  Panting,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  want  to  rent  farm,  some  Improvements, 
within  65  miles  of  New  York.  Bonnevig,  8101  11th 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


tails.  BOX  1558,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL  built  chicken  house,  102x30  •  iu,  H — : — 
chimney  in  brooder  room;  pond.  10  acres  nes' 

NewS  Yo5r°k,  mUCS  ^  °1S°n'  Ca™  ££ 


FOUR  family  house,  two  acres,  needs  somn~^r~ 
$5.900.  Reach.  R.  D.  2,  Cranbury,  N.  J  k: 


FOR  Sale:  One  six  room  house  with  all  furnteTT^ — 
including  refrigerator,  radio  and  washing 
chine.  One  barn,  two  chicken  houses  and  turkev  7, 
for  100;  three  acres  of  land,  on  macadam  road  scWt 
bus  stop  at  door.  Improvements,  electric  and 
for  telephone.  Just  the  place  for  poultry  or  tmmi! 
lust  starting  in.  Apply  to  T.  D.  Smith.  Hop  Bottom 
Pennsylvania.  ucl0ln> 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City  N  V 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  " 


kept  confidential. 


caiei 


PERMANENT  home  for  elderly  ladies  In  lovely"^ 
house  All  conveniences,  home  cooking,  nursing  cars 
day  and  night  if  needed.  Graduate  nurse  in  charge 
Connolly  Home.  Lakemont.  Yates  County,  New  Ynrv 


ACCOMMODATIONS  for  any  age  requiring  general 
Ma"aechu?e»b,ner'  785  St“  Great  *"£*2! 


HwSLbSSf^k.n#ar  Gr*nd  C8nyon-  Burt  °oo*ris: 


TO  close:  Farm  ideal  for  farming  or  retired  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate.  For  information  contact  D.  H,  Walter, 
553  Lincoln  St.,  Manchseter,  N.  H. 


FOR  Sale:  8-room  house,  barn,  50  acres,  water, 
telephone;  electricity  available.  One  mile  from 
shopping  center.  Ideal  for  chickens.  Price  $2,500. 
K.  Anderson,  West  Brooksville.  Maine. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Adult  boarder.  Excellent  private  count™ 
home.  BOX  1532,  Rural  New-Yorker  UDtr7 


HARMLESS,  mentally  ill  man,  up  and  around 
permanent  country  board.  $65  monthly;  immediate]. 
Write  full  details.  BOX  1533.  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  board  children,  August,  $25.  B0X~im7 

_ Rural  New-Yorker.  oi6> 


Wd.^T5.D  ,®?,ard_ers:.  Plain  country  board  and  simple 


living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy  products  Rea! 

Maine6  rate8‘  MiSS  Hilda  Libby'  Turner  Center, 


COUNTRY  board  wanted,  elderly  gentleman  Pete? 
Engel,  46-02  193rd  St..  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SECLUDED  Picturesque  home,  two  guests  maximum 
Ghent  N.  Y  -'  $  weekly:  ?8  00  dai>>’  Lurch, 


WANTED:  Accommodation  with  cultured  Christo! 

family  on  farm  with  live  stock  in  eastern  Penn" 
sylvania,  ». .  nnn- 


T.  ,  preferably  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester 
or  Delaware  County.  Aid  in  convalescence  young  woman 
who  has  had  nervous  breakdown.  Physically  well 
Needs  to  work  into  routine  chores  without  imme¬ 
diate  responsibility.  Sympathetic  understanding  first 
requirement.  Proper  remuneration.  Parents  *  would 
appreciate  interview.  BOX  1559.  Rural  New-Yorker 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs  Si  65 • 
10  lhs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N  Y.’ 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont.  v  * 


„  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs, 
10  *bs'  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $■>  90 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  FOB 
Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F  o’  B- 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B  P  A 
Reynolds.  50  Maple  St..  Hudson  Falls,  N,  Y. 


HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  mils,  N  Y 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 
postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 
Flordta. 


HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York's 
finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60 -pound 
can  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


FRESH  frozen  fruits.  Select  quality,  for  canning  or 

your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodtis,  New  York. 


HONEY.  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone.  2%  lbs., 

$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  30  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Dundee.  N.Y 


ST.  LAWRENCE  County  clover  honey:  One  case  of 
six  5-lb.  pails  $7.50  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
For  July  and  August.  Homer  M.  Dunn,  Lisbon,  N.Y. 


HONEY:  Light  clover  five  pounds  $1.50;  delivered 

third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FALL  honey  medium,  60  lbs.  granulated  $6.00; 

*-.H-«ued-£d  $6.50;  5  lbs.  $1.10.  White  honey  5  lbs. 
$1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


‘NORTH  Country”  clover  honey,  the  same  unsur¬ 
passed  quality  for  your  breakfast  toast.  One  case 
of  6,  5-lb.  pails  $7.50  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Your  health's  sake,  eat  organically  grown 
vegetables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  used.  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road, 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 


QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians.  50c 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  ta 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  mail.) 


FOR  Sale:  Milk  cooler;  Ekco,  6 -can.  New.  never  been 

run.  Retail  price  $425,  will  sacrifice  for  $300. 
Kelly  2-row  corn  planter  for  Ford-Ferguson  tractor, 
good  condition,  $75.  Chore  Boy  portable  milker  $35. 
Oakeside  Farm.  R.  *D.  2.  Boonton.  New  Jersey, 


McCORMICK-DEERING  No.  7  ensilage  cutter  used 

one  season.  Pipe  Included.  Manzonl's  Dairy,  Coram, 
L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  fountain  luncheonette,  $5,000;  guarantee 
$400  week,  excellent  location.  Beck,  53  N.  Fullerton, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


Prevent  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces  insurance 
rates  in  most  states.  PROTECT  NOW.  Representatives 
in  your  county. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.  INC., 

1 1  North  Pearl  Street  Albany  7,  New  York 


Beautiful 


RIBBONS 


1001  uses — Party  Dresses,  Lin¬ 
gerie  Hair  Bows,  Hats,  Lamp¬ 
shades,  etc.  Gorgeous  assortment. 
All  new  1  to  5  yard  pieces. 
to  3"  wide.  Postpaid  or  C.  O.  D. 


Bargain 

Boxes 

50 

yds. 

$1.00 

150 

yds. 

$2.00 

300 

yds. 

$8.00 

plus  postage.  Money  back  guaranteed. 

WOTRING  COMPANY,  GATASAQUA  25,  PENNA. 


ATTENTION:  Let  us  straighten  and  reinforce  your  silo. 
Reasonable  rates.  Write  SILO  SERVICE,  MILTON 
PRENTISS,  R.F.D.  I,  ROCKVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


90  YEARS  in  family,  illness  sacrifice  426  acres,  225 
tillable-tractorable;  58  leased  for  airport,  %  mile 
frontage  on  large  lake,  cottage  possibilities;  three 
miles  city  9,000  population,  on  school  bus  route, 
telephone,  electric,  drilled  well  water,  brook;  two 
houses,  one  new,  modern  cottage  (possession  avail¬ 
able)  on  rise,  restful  lake  view;  main  barn  36x128  ft., 
storage  barns,  sheds,  three  silos;  supporting  70  dairy 
cattle;  '48  gross  income  over  $15,000;  owner’s  net 
over  $5,000.  Sale  subject  to  tenant’s  lease,  tenant  here 
10  years;  including  tractor,  machinery,  etc.,  35  cattle, 
mostly  registered  Holsteins.  Only  $35,000.  Hurry, 
bargains  do  exist!  Others.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th 
Yr.)  Phone  805,  evenings  684-J-2,  Cobleskill, 
(Eastern),  New  York. 


MODERN  poultry  plant  in  village  on  main  highway. 

13  acres.  Established  hatching  egg  market,  capacity 
2,500  layers.  Housing  recently  constructed,  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  in  every  pen  and  on  the  range.  All 
equipment  for  taking  over  business  included.  Aver¬ 
age  annual  net  returns  would  pay  for  place  in  less 
than  three  years.  Recently  built  house,  bath,  furnace, 
electricity,  telephone,  hot  water.  No  problems  or  re¬ 
pairing  or  remodeling.  Price  $13,000.  Present  stock  of 
2.100  layers  can  be  purchased  separately.  For  further 
details,  write  Robert  L.  Johnson,  West  Townshend, 
Vermont- 


DEATH  is  reason  for  sale  of  farm  located  in  North 
Arlington,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  15  miles 
New  York  City,  30  minutes  Farmers’  Market  Newark. 
Eight-room  house,  steam  heat,  lavatory  first,  bath 
second.  Four  car  garage,  shop  electrically  equipped 
saws,  drills,  drawers  filled  with  repairs,  plumber 
tools.  Rototiller  1947,  Botolette  1948,  four  green¬ 
houses  48  feet  each.  Cold  frames,  150  sash.  Hundreds 
of  flats.  Grape  arbor,  1%  acres  rhubarb.  North  side 
of  house  swimming  pool,  fish  pond,  light  house, 
barbecue  space  concreted  with  roof.  All  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Owner,  Mrs.  Arniel  Wilkins,  432  Ridge 
Road,  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Minnetonna  churn.  BOX  1544,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Blizzard  No.  10  chopper  and  blower,  good 
condition.  One  H.  C.  corn  harvester,  one  H  C. 
10  ft.  grain  reaper  and  binder,  tractor  powered.  1946, 
used  two  seasons.  Like  new.  We  now  combine. 
Southern  Acres  Farm.  Shelburne.  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  Roebling  power  mower,  rotary  30 -In.  cut, 

never  used.  Cost  $350.  Sacrifice  $200  f.  o.  b. 
Tanney.  New  City,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  bees  and  queens,  select  northern -bred 

Caucasian  or  Italian  queens  by  return  mail  $1.25 
each,  for  balance  of  season.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


KITCHEN  set,  crocheted  dish  cloth,  two  pot  holders, 

towel  $1.69.  Bonus  included.  C.  O.  D.  orders  filled. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Jones.  Box  471,  St.  Jamgp.  L.  I. 


WANT  tracks  for  caterpillar  tractor  model  30. 
Stephen  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Bready  walking  tractor,  Briggs  and 

Stratton  motor  with  mower  and  cultivator  attach¬ 
ments.  Mower  used  about  20  hours,  cultivator  never 
used.  Original  cost  $335.  Asking  $200.  Inspection 
August  12th  at  H.  C.  DeRham  property,  Cold  Spring 
N.  Y.  between  10:00  a.  m.  and  2:00  p.  m.  Ask  for 
Mr.  Gallahue.  


FREEZERS:  One  10  ft.  like  new  and  one  18  ft.  up¬ 
right  in  original  crate.  Factory  guarantees.  Low 
price  because  moving.  Donald  Roberts,  12  School  St., 
Hastings-on -Hudson.  N.  Y.  


FOR  Sale:  Miles  No.  1  Block  machine  with  Mile* 

strlke-off  attachment,  power  tampers,  elevator  awl 
feeder  with  five  horsepower  motor.  8x8x16  molds.  One 
7%  cubic  foot  Batchmixer  with  three  IxorseDovver 
motor.  One  Yale  2500  lb.  capacity  lift  truck.  200W 
wood  pallets.  Complete  with  starting  switches,  belt* 
and  pulley*.  Price  on  request.  VV.  Suwijn,  Walwortn, 
New  York.  - 


OTTAWA  tractor  log  saw  and  tree  feller.  New,  never 
out  of  crate.  $100.  Wayside  Garage,  Thompson  Bids®' 
New  York.  _ _ , 


FOR  Sale:  Eight  colonies  of  bees  with  extra  equiP' 
ment.  Two  coal  heaters,  brick  lined,  five  or  six 
rooms.  E.  G.  Medlock,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Hot  Weather  Care  of  Range  Stock 


In  caring  for  range  stock  during 
the  late  Summer  months,  one  of  the 
first  problems  to  consider  is  that  of 
ventilating  the  poultry  houses  at 
night.  Knowing  how  the  house  itself 
is  ventilated  is  important,  but  it  is 
equally  essential  to  consider  how 
many  birds  are  in  the  house  and  how 
much  room  is  allowed  for  each  bird. 
Take  the  matter  of  house  ventilation. 
If  range  shelters  are  being  used,  the 
problem  is  easily  solved  as  the  wire 
sides  permit  ample  air  movement. 
But,  if  the  young  stock  is  being 
reared  in  regular  brooder  houses,  or 
perhaps  in  units  of  a  laying  house, 
there  is  a  definite  problem  as  the 
roosts  may  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  against  a  solid  wall.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  bad.  During  the 
Summer  months,  especially  in  the 
hot  August  weather,  fowls  of  any  age 
should  have  a  full  and  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  air  around  them  at  night. 
This  means  that  the  roosts  must  be 
away  from  the  wall,  or  if  not,  there 
must  be  rear  windows  that  can  be 
opened  directly  at  the  roost  level  or 
nearly  so.  Direct  drafts  will  not  be 
detrimental  provided  there  is  air 
movement  all  around  the  birds. 
Roosting  in  the  trees  is  a  natural 
way  for  chickens  and  one  has  yet  to 
hear  of  much  a  habit  being  in  any 
injurious.  In  fact,  most  farmers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  pullets  caught 
from  the  trees  are  the  healthiest  ones 
in  the  flock. 

Use  Small  Units 

Of  equal  importance  is  maintain¬ 
ing  the  birds  in  small  units,  or  at 
least  seeing  that  there  is  no  crowd¬ 
ing  on  the  roosts  at  night  if  a  large 
group  of  pullets  may  be  housed  to¬ 
gether.  Roosting  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  for 
each  bird,  with  the  roosts  spaced  10 
or  12  inches  apart.  In  turn,  there 
should  not  be  more  than  five  feet 
between  the  center  of  the  roosting 
space  and  the  outside  edge  so  that 
the  birds  in  the  middle  will  have 
enough  ventilation.  Very  often  the 
pullets  from  6ne  house  will  move  to 
another,  greatly  overcrowding  the 
second  house.  This  may  be  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  where  the  feeding 
begins  at  night.  Such  a  situation 
should  be  corrected  if  at  all  possible. 
Moving  the  pullets  back  is  generally 
a  waste  of  time  as  they  simply  re¬ 
turn  the  next  night  to  their  former 
home.  Changing  the  routine  of  feed¬ 
ing  sometimes  helps.  The  flpck  owner 
is  fortunate  who  may  have  been 
using  free-choice  feeding  for  his 
range  birds,  as  that  practice  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  birds  nearer 
their  original  house.  However,  he 
may  start  to  feed  grain  at  a  different 
part  of  the  range  every  night  so  that 
the  pullets  keep  scattered  to  some 
extent,  not  knowing  where  the  feed¬ 
ing  is  going  to  start.  If,  despite  all 
precautions,  some  particular  range 
shelters  become  too  crowded,  the 
only  remedy  may  be  to  move  some 
of  the  birds  to  their  permanent  lay¬ 
ing  quarters  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  thus  easing  the  load  on  the 
overcrowded  house.  Watch  out  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  new 
pullets — they  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  older  birds. 

Range  Paralysis 

When  the  pullets  are  four  or  five 
months  old,  one  can  expect  to  see 
some  paralysis.  This  condition  shows 
considerable  variation  from  year  to 
year  and  cannot  be  traced  to  any  one 
source  of  infection.  At  times  the 
stock  itself  seems  to  be  inherently 
■weak,  suggesting  that  the  disease  was 
present  earlier  in  the  life  of  the 
chicks,  perhaps  inherited.  Then 
again,  the  chicks  may  be  from  the 
very  finest  stock,  absolutely  free  of 
the  disease,  but  apparently  pick  it 
up  from  the  environment  of  the  farm 
on  which  they  are  reared. 

Paralysis  is  still  among  the 
mysteries  in  the  field  of  poultry  dis¬ 
eases  despite  many  years  of  work  on 
its  solution.  One  thing,  I  believe,  can 
be  taken  as  a  fact — that  nutrition 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  know  at  present. 
Plocks  show  paralysis  when  fed  the 
common  commercial  as  well  as 
home-mixed  rations.  There  is  no 
cure;  the  birds  must  be  killed  and 
disposed  of,  although  I  have  seen 
such  pullets  grow  and  come  into  egg 
production  in  an  otherwise  normal 
manner  despite  their  handicap  if 


they  can  obtain  feed  and  water. 

Summer  Feeding  Program 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  feed¬ 
ing  program  for  young  stock  is  a 
range  of  ladino  clover;  this  seems  to 
be  just  about  perfect.  Many  errors 
in  feeding  can  be  overcome  when 
pullets  have  access  to  a  ladino  clover 
range.  For  instance,  the  mowing  of 
a  range  is  considered  sound  practice 
and  is  absolutely  necessary  when  one 
is  depending  on  ordinary  grasses  as 
they  will  grow  high  and  become 
tough  if  not  mowed,  therefore  ab¬ 
solutely  worthless  for  the  birds.  On 
the  other  hand,  ladino  clover  will 
provide  range  feed  continually  even 
if  allowed  to  grow  wild.  Mowing  it 
will  keep  down  the  weeds  and  main¬ 
tain  a  better  stand  of  clover  but,  if 
the  mowing  is  neglected,  the  chick¬ 
ens  will  still  have  a  good  succulent 
feed.  Fresh  greens  provide  the 
“extra  health”  factors  and  go  a  long 
way  in  developing  vigorous  pullets. 
If  range  is  not  available,  the  feeder 
must  be  extremely  careful  of  his 
feeding  program. 

When  range  provides  the  fresh 
greens  indicated,  the  mash  used  may 
be  restricted  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  and  the  pullets  maintained  on 
a  diet  almost  exclusively  grain;  that 
is,  during  the  Summer  after  the  birds 
are  generally  three  months  of  age  or 
older.  When  the  ideal  range  is  not 
realized,  then  the  mash  should  not  be 
restricted  and  its  quality  not  im¬ 
paired  by  looking  at  it  on  a  price 
basis.  In  fact,  the  best  mash  for 
growing  pullets  on  poor  range  is  one 
designed  for  layers  or  breeders,  a 
mash  complete  in  all  respects.  There 
is  something  to  be  said,  too,  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  perfectly  balanced  mash 
even  on  good  pasture,  as  the  fowls 
will  eat  less  of  a  complete  mash  than 
they  will  of  one  that  is  incomplete. 
By  all  means  be  sure  that  the  mash 
is  complete  if  the  pasture  is  in  poor 
condition  or  if  the  pullets  are  being 
reared  in  confinement;  otherwise, 
they  may  be  permanently  injured 
even  though  the  diet  may  have  been 
unsatisfactory  for  only  a  month  or 
two. 

This  matter  of  a  satisfactory  diet 
for  the  maturing  pullet  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  field  of  research, 
too  much  attention  having  been 
placed  on  the  starting  ration,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is.  After  all,  the  first 
six  weeks  in  the  growth  of  a  pullet  is 
not  its  entire  lifetime.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  economy,  the  extra  cost 
of  a  complete  mash  is  insignificant  as 
a  pullet  will  eat  only  about  five 
pounds  of  mash  from  the  age  of 
three  to  six  months  and,  at  a  cost  of 
an  extra  $20  a  ton  (one  cent  a 
pound),  the  additional  cost  for  one 
pullet  will  be  only  five  cents.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  more  egg  in 
the  Fall  at  60  cents  a  dozen,  and  a 
healthier  pullet  has  a  good  chance 
of  laying  10  or  12  more  eggs. 

Grain  feeding  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  abundance,  regardless  of  the 
mash  being  fed.  Maturing  pullets 
need  all  the  grain  they  can  eat  at 
least  once  a  day;  the  grain  mixture 
is  not  of  particular  importance.  Oats 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  many  as 
it  apparently  lessens  the  tendency  to 
picking  among  the  pullets.  In 
general,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  or  barley  works 
out  quite  well,  but  many  variations 
are  possible.  Heavy  feeding  of  grain 
retards  the  maturity  of  the  pullets, 
which  generally  is  desirable,  at  least 
for  those  hatched  before  May  1. 
Later  hatched  pullets  may  have  their 
grain  restricted  to  some  extent  in 
order  to  push  them  into  production 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PEDIGREE-BREEDING  GIVES  YOU  *1 
MORE  EGGS  AND  QUICK  MEAT 

Don’t  be  satisfied  until  you  have  tried  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  the  strain  that  set  a  new  all-time  high  egg 
record  for  the  breed.  21  years  of  pedigree-breeding.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


HUBBARD  Farms 


Babcock's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World's  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record:  4057  eggs 
and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  June  1,  1949. 

our  Leghorns  are  In  the 
,  „  high  three  pens  in  every 

test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


PACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  Street 
Randolph,  Mass. 


This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


YOUNG  GUINEAS 

from  selected  white  breeders,  in  full  plumage,  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  $1.25  each;  $12.50  per  doz.; 
$95.00  per  hundred;  $900.00  per  thousand ;  non-sexed. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 

(Best  American  and  French  Master  Chef  recipes 
for  preparing  guineas  mailed  for  the  asking.) 


ch 


CHAPMAN 


parMS  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  folder.  244  Warren  St. 
FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N. Hampshires.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  AU-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua.  N.  Y. 


READY-T0-LAY  Range  Grown  Pullets 

Feb.  and  March  hatched.  Harco  strain  R.I.  Reds;  Hub¬ 
bard's  N.H.  Reds;  Pine  Top  White  Rocks  ail  direct 
from  breeders.  Other  ages  3-4  months.  Circular. 

LOVELL  GORDON,  FULTONVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  ESTATE.  WHITE  HOMER 
PIGEONS  $3  pr.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


ST0RRS— TOP  PLACE  AT  FARMINGDALE 


As  the  contests  pass  the  half-way  mark 
WARREN  REDS  go  on  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  position.  Year  after  year 
these  contests  serve  as  proof  that 
WARREN  REDS  have  the  breeding, 
stamina  and  profit-making  qualities 
necessary  for  a  successful  and  profitable 
poultry  business.  Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2604  eggs  —  2819  points. 
2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds:  2541  eggs  — 
2745  points. 

FARMINGDALE,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds;  2246  eggs  —  2423  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — sama 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

ft.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


a 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 


or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


featitehLid7aJm 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


CHAMBCRUN 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  25  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brettuber*.  vt. 


TOLMAN’Sp^oVthROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS" 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  10095 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed,  One  Grade  »t  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


-  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  — — 

AND  COCKERELS,  ALL  AGES. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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Miss  Sunnybrook  1949 

One  of  this  season’s  debutantes.  She  is  an  aristocrat.  She 
has  breeding  —  Health  —  Vigor.  Her  mother  and  father  are 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  We  have 
thousands  like  her.  BABY  CH ICKS  —  STARTED  CHICKS 
—  PULLETS  —  CAPONS  in  ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS. 

Write  For  Circular 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar  Box  2  Phono  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


|  MONTHS  OLD... Nearly  Ready 
L —  to  Lay-Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 

“2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  8 
Weeks  Old 


ftFADY  M  AHF  — VIRTUAI  I  Y  Fancy.  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy. 

I N I  SHE  D  AV o*k  «t  o  rnont  h»  ev«ryone 

top-notch  layer.  You  save  raising  expense,  risk.  work. 
Write  today. 

i  STARTED  CAPONS— One  Of  America’*  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
♦  your  pullets.  Write  for  growers*  reports  on  amazing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  SL,  TeL  3-3700,  Glastonbmy,  CofinT 


closer  to  market. 


CAPONS 


SUMMER 

PRICES 

baby  chicks 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshire,;  Reds;  Bd.  I 
*.Wh.  Rocks;  Bd.  &  Sex-  I 
Link  Crosses.  PULLETS  I 
or  MALES,  straight! 
run.  Pullorum  Free.  I 
CATALOG  - 


FREE. 


EASY-TO-DO 
FLOCK  WORMING 


Just  Hand- mix  ...»  Sprinkle  On  Feed 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 


Wormix 


Removes  Large  Round- 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 

►  You  just  "hand-mix"  WORMIX  in 
a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly  on  top  of 
feed.  Only  16  quarts  of  this  mixed  con* 
centrate  treats  500  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Low-cost.  Less  than  a  cent  a  bird  for  the 
average  flock.  Palatable.  Easy  on  the 
birds.  Gives  you  ''test-proved"  effective¬ 
ness  with  no  loss  in  egg  production  or 
rate  of  growth.  Buy  WORMIX  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store,  today. 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  ^ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


J)r| 

Is/ 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Bend  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS! 
HATCHERY,  INC., 

[  Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


BITTNER'S 


it  it. 
COCKEREL 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES^  - p 


CHICKEN-OF-TOMORROW 
CONTEST  WINNERS! 

Mammoth  Hamps  unequalled  for  fast 
growth  and  large  size.  Top  Hamps  - 
in  New  England  Regional  Contest — customers  had 
heaviest  entries  in,  4  states— the  average  live 
weight  was  over  5 Yt  lbs.  at  12  weeks,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  as  low  as  2.7  lbs.  per  lb.  of  gain 
Also  had  first  Hamps  in  3-year.  C.  O.  T.  Con¬ 
test;  top  entry  at  Morris  Testl 
14,000  N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS.  Never  a  reactor  in  15  years 
of  Jesting.  New  ^catalog  now  available. 

' _ ‘  '  BOX  R 

Vd  DM  Westmoreland  Depot 


New  Hampshire 


SALSBURYS 


MAKE  MONEY  BROKERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  incomel 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in"  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business— shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Bocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State’s  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Bed  Bocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

0WE60,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


1  (.Trade-flame  Hku-U.  o.  /-a,t.  u/ / j. 

Vacation  in  New  Hampshire 
The  Home  of  SPIZZER I N  KTU  MS 
_7See  125,000  Pullets  on  Bangs. 
Thousands  of  Selected  Cockerels.  We 
want  you  to  see  our  nine  large  farms, 
modem  buildings,  the  facilities  and 

_  the  staff  which  stand  behind  every 

Christie  Chick.  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshire*  and  Barred  Rocks — Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs.  Superior  for  both  meat  and 
eggs.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  60_ Kingston.  N.  H. 


FAIRP0RT  Qnaiuy  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Bock-Bed, 
and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE 

Pill  your  empty  brooder  houses  for  Pall  profit. 

AUGUST  SHIPMENTS 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM 

EDGEMONT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE:  15  PAIR  PEARL  GUINEAS  $5.00 
Per  Pair  Or  $60.00  For  The  30  Birds. 
WINDY  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 


CUT  g>  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Minorca  Pullets.  Well  grown.  Introductory 
prices  free.  Americas  greatest  producer  large  premium 
snowhite  eggs.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-$3.00;  50-$5.50;  100- 
$7.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

-LOW  SUMMER  PRICES- 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks,  Bock- 
Bed  &  Red-Rock  Cross.  Free  Circular. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


AS 

B 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 


Royal  squabs  sell  at  poultry  TOPS.  Raise 
them.  Easy,  profitable.  Particulars  free. 

ELMER  RICE,  205  H,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Started  Turkeys  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  6  &  8  weeks 
old.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Paradise,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00;  Colored  Rouens  $40.00. 

Add  2c  each  for  less  than  100. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  tOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  :*!  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
caponize,  tenderize,  flavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy,  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Seymour  L.  Katz  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  was  arraigned  in  the  Federal 
Court  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  in  the  sale  of  a  gadget, 


Last  year  we  received  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  “Water  Begonias  ” 
bulbs  of  which  were  sold  at  various 
county  fairs  all  over  the  country. 


which  was  advertised  to  produce  in-  The  bulbs  were  reported  to  be  worth- 


stantaneous  hot  water  when  attached 
to  a  cold  water  faucet.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  in  $2,500  bail.  Pleading  on  the 
indictment  will  be  held  August  3rd. 


less,  never  developed  and  did  not 
even  sprout.  Year  after  year  the 
same  complaints  came  up.  The 
company,  The  Dutch  Bulb  Company, 


It  is  reported  that  thousands  of  com-  had  addresses  in  Burbank,  Calif’ 
plaints  were  received  from  people  Farmingdale  and  Long  Island  City 
who  had  purchased  the  appliances  N.  Y.  Letters  to  them  were  returned 
for  $8.98,  but  who  found  the  attach-  marked  “Unknown.”  Houses  that 
ment  did  not  supply  the  steady  deal  exclusively  in  bulbs  report  that 
stream  of  hot  water  promised,  but  a  they  do  not  know  them.  With  fair 
mere  trickle  of  warm  water  and  not  time  at  hand,  we  urge  our  readers  to 
enough  for  any  practical  purpose,  be  on  their  guard  and  not  be  taken 
and  many  times  did  not  work  at  all.  in  by  some  glib  salesman  for  the 
We  were  deluged  with  inquiries  and  Dutch  Bulb  Company. 


complaints  about  gadgets  of  this  type 
put  out  under  the  name  of  Kem 


In  March  1943  I  sent  parsnips  to 


Company,  Marvel  Company  and  Kassowitz  and  Montesani,  Inc. 
Flo-Hot,  Inc.  They  cost  from  $3.00  to  commision  merchants,  at  Washington 
$7.50  and  we  understand  Katz  had  New  York,  N.  Y.  They  received 
been  connected  with  all  of  them.  and  sent  me  a  check 

One  party  stated  the  heater  started  i°r  $19.50.  I  lost  the  letter  and  con- 

the  hot  (?)  water  in  such  small  Ta^  only  found  it  a  short  time 

quantities  that  it  cooled  before  any  heard  from Gfhem  hav®  ^ot 

appreciable  amount  was  obtained  you  can  do  about  it,  or  getTSplf 

and  he  considered  it  nf  nn  value  +i _ ’  ** 


and  he  considered  it  of  no  value 
whatever.  We  did  not  recommend 
the  heaters  and  insisted  on  refunds 


from  them?  a.  b.  h. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  we 


correspondence  and  telephone  in¬ 
sistence  to  get  adjustments.  The 
complaints  first  came  to  our  at- 


for  the  amounts  paid  when  they  Th^on^l  *n  Fol*ectin&  this 

were  returned.  It  took  some  active  f  ?c  rn  ba<?  g°ne  °pt 

oi  business  and  was  dissolved  in 

1945.  At  that  time  funds  were  avail- 

able  for  the  Pa7ment  of  outstanding 

tention  when  readers  reported  they  B*  H,’s  check 

heard  it  over  the  radio.  ^  £  prfente£  for  Payment  even 

then,  his  claim  became  outlawed. 

I  would  like  to  broach  the  subject  ch?,^fe  thhfun  tn  ^  ln^  Tt°re  b>fVe  *° 
of  “Soap  Contests,”  so  many  of  up  !i  It  emphasizes 

which  appear  in  the  papers.  I  have  °^,  dpP°siting  checks 

participated  in  many  and,  of  course,  PromPtly  when  Received.  This  check 
have  not  had  results.  It’s  fun  and  I  1S  outlawed  and  the  company  having 
don’t  mind  not  winning,  but  I  never  gone  out  of  business  there  is  no 
find  out  who  wins  the  prizes.  If  you  chance  of  recovery, 
want  to  find  out  you  have  to  send 

a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  T  I*1  1943  a  man  by  the  name  of 


which  I  do,  but  never  have  I  re-  £am?s.  Magee  borrowed  $50  from  me 
ceived  my  envelope  back.  I  would 
like  your  opinion.  e.  w. 

New  York 


for  his  wife’s  funeral.  He  said  he 
would  pay  me  in  a  few  days.  He  did 
_  _  >  n°t  pay,  claiming  his  money  was 

Our  reader  points  out  that  “it’s  “fg  h,?U^e  agf£ 

fun”  to  enter  contests  That  is  the  3  “  1  could  lend  him  $35 

run  to  enter  contests,  mat  is  the  more.  I  did,  and  he  signed  a  note 

best  spirit  to  have  if  one  goes  into  payable  in  60  days.  Hi  never  has 

the  many  that  are  advertised.  There  paid  one  cent  on  the  note  Can  you 

are  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  collect  this  money  for  me?  c.  w.  b. 

people  supplying  last  lines,  solving  James  Magee  ignored  us  and  the 

rebuses,  working  complicated  puzzles  note  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 

and  entering  all  kinds  of  contests,  attorney,  to  whom  he  made  definite 

Only  a  certain  number  can  win.  promises  to  pay,  but  they  were  never 

From  our  own  experience  with  mail,  kept  and  nothing  was  paid  on  the 

we  know  names  and  addresses  are  debt.  Suit  was  recommended,  but 

frequently  omitted  and  in  contests  Magee  claimed  he  had  nothing  and 

such  entries  are  simply  thrown  out.  could  not  pay.  A  judgment  was  pro- 

Lack  of  neatness  causes  many  to  be  cured.  In  March  1949  a  newspaper 

discarded.  There  are  other  reasons  for  clipping  stated  that  Magee  was  an 


weeding  out  the  entries,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  last  analysis  careful 


heir  in  his  brother’s  estate.  The 
attorney  collected  the  judgment  of 


consideration  is  given  the  balance.  $85,  plus  interest  of  $19.88.  The 
However,  the  judges  have  the  decid-  "  ’  '  ' 

ing  vote  and  select  the  ones  they 
consider  best.  We  may  not  agree  with 
them,  but  their  decision  is  final. 

Usually  winners’  names  are  pub- 


matter  had  been  pending  for  six 
years. 

Mrs.  M.  Conley  of  Boston  adver¬ 
tised  a  four-month  old  Siamese 


lished  in  magazines  and  papers,  but  kitten  at  $10,  including  registry 
we  feel  when  a  stamped  envelope  is  Papers.  I  sent  the  money  and  re¬ 
sent,  the  list  should  be  forwarded.  ceived  a  six-month  old  cat  that  was 
Probably  the  concerns  are  swamped  p5-ajCt^fu  j  T"inck,  I’he  veterinarian 
with  mail  and  cannot  answer  all  of  j}33  +  +  6r?  b  jbat  way  ,anc! 

it.  They  claim,  however,  that  they  r  ,4n  v,a sb°rt 

answer  everv  one  but  some  must  Pet  tin?e*  1  asked  f?r  a  refund,  but  can- 
answer  every  one  out  some  must  get  not  get  a  word  f  h  j  there 

lost  in  the  shuffle.  If  not  received  write  anything  I  can  do’  It  is  a  nrettv 

the  Postmaster  and  Chamber  of  Com-  mean  deal  to  sell  a  blind  cat  to  an 

merce  about  it.  L  innocent  party.  R .  E. 

Our  considered  conclusion  in  |  New  Hampshire 
regard  to  contests  is:  enter  them  *  There  was  no  reply  to  several 
for  fun;  be  a  good  sport  if  you  letters,  and  later  ones  were  re¬ 
fail  to  win;  if  you  send  money  to  turned  undelivered  and  marked 
enter,  remember  it  is  a  gamble  and 
you  have  the  fun  and  the  gain. 

Never,  however,  expect  too  much. 


Can  you  do  anything  to  square 
matters  for  me?  After  reading 


/‘Not  Here.” 

I  Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  a 
Friendship  Centre  in  New  York? 

I  Maine  j.  b.  p. 

The  Friendship  Centre  is  in  essence 


Publisher’s  Desk  for  nearly  30  years,  ?  matrimonial  agency.  They  agree  to 
I  now  make  use  of  your  valuable  introduce  clients  to  members  of  the 

column.  Last  Fall  I  answered  an  °PP?site  sex  for  a  fee.  We  cannot 

advertisement  and  paid  $2.50  for  an  advise  our  readers  to  take  advantage 
Instant  Plating  Kit.  Have  waited,  but  °I  such  propositions, 
never  received  it,  and  am  still  hope-  I 

ful  something  can  be  done.  n.  j.  1  A  Philadelphia  court  ruled  that  a 
New  York  farmer  whose  pigs  had  strayed  into 

The  manufacturer  of  the  Instant  f^ee?ei  Pastures  on  the  other  side  of 

Plating  Products  promised  that  the  “f*  must  PW  fpr  their  special 

order  would  be  filled  in  three  weeks.  _net  ln  tke  surP  of  $400  to  covei  the 
A  month  later  he  wrote  from  c  rn  ,anc^  turnips  the  26  pigs  con- 
Mexico  that  he  was  ill,  but  would  see  sumea. 

that  the  outfit  was  sent.  It  was  never  fAn  *  **  *  „  , . 

received,  and  now  mail  to  the  pro-  +G1S  ^°t  -^/’hhsher  s  Desk 

prietor,  B.  Lytton  Bernard,  Instant  Writpr’q  fnll  Q  signed  wit 

Platinc  i=?  rptnrnpd  frnm  kinth  Now  writer  s  full  name  and  address  given. 
™g’  *s  returned  from  both  New  Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 

York  and  Mexico  undelivered.  An-  mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  and 
other  amount  to  be  charged  up  as  a  answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
loss*  ceive  no  consideration.] 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bata  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 

TTrFRR'S  a  real  man  presently  working  with  pure- 
hred  cattle  who  wiU  be  interested  in  this  propo¬ 
sition-  Single,  farm  raised  man  for  working  assistant 
herdsman.  Must  be  keenly  Interested  in  quality 

Guernseys,  their  care,  pedigrees  and  making  A.  R. 
records.  *  If  you  qualify,  write  today  stating  when 
aviliable,  experience,  references  and  telephone 

number.  BOX  1303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  nurses,  ward  and 
nantry  duties,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Personnel 

F.xecutive,  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemington,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen  but  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age 

18-60  $141  Per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 
48  hour  week,  4  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Write 

Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
vear  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Must  be  able  to  cook.  Three 
children  in  family.  Private  room  and  $100  per 
month  to  start.  Six  days  off  during  each  month. 

Apply  by  mail  to  Mrs.  A.  Joseph,  Box  768,  New- 
burg.  New  York.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  reUable  poultryman  to  take 

charge  of  ultra  modem  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
laying  birds.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 

Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  August  1, 

1949.  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  year  round  North  Shore,  L.  I. ;  not  over  50 ; 

good  plain  cooking  and  general  housework,  taking 

care  of  lawn  and  general  handyman,  no  butling  or 
driving.  Excellent  servants  quarters.  Just  two  adults 
in  family,  no  children.  Ideal  position  for  the  right 
couple;  late  references  required;  state  salary  ex- 

pected.  BOX  1409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

COUPLE,  middleaged;  man  farm  work;  wife  assist 
housework.  House,  garage  plus  salary.  State  age, 
references,  wages  wanted.  BOX  1413,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  experienced  poultry  farm,  able  to  take 
care  5,000  capacity,  4-room  house,  ail  improve¬ 
ments.  Electric  included.  Salary  to  start  $175, 
chance  for  advancement.  State  age  and  experience. 
M.  Feauchtbaum,  R.  D.  1,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

COOK-Houseworker,  under  45  years;  private  family: 

Summer  home;  other  help.  Experienced.  References. 
Salary  $180  month.  Mrs.  Greeenfield,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Winsted,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  for  work  in  boys  in¬ 

dustrial  school  as  cottage  parents.  Knowledge  of 
farming  and  dairying  desirable.  Good  references  as  to 
habits  and  character  required.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Single,  man  for  dairy  farm  year  round. 

$100  month  and  board.  Call  Blairstown  80  R  3  or 
write  Abe  Mierop,  White  Lake  Farm,  R.  D.  2, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Honest,  reliable  and  sober  married  farmer 

about  35  with  dairy  and  cropping  experience  for 
completely  mechanized  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Excellent  house  with  electricity,  gas  and  water.  Good 
salary  for  industrious  man  who  appreciates  pleasant 
surroundings.  Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock.  Marshall.  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Working  foreman  for  farm  in  Northern 

Virginia  with  small  herd  purebred  Guernseys,  hogs 
and  cattle.  Excellent  house  and  salary  for  honest, 
sober  and  industrious  married  man  between  35  and 
40,  References.  BOX  1437,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Registered  practical  or  practical  nurse 

for  small  nursing  home.  Also  woman  for  cooking 
and  laundry.  State  salary  expected.  Write  Mrs.  Jens 
Anderson,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Handyman,  middleaged.  Good  home,  small 

wages.  M.  Larson,  Box  155,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  experienced  man  for  small  dairy 

and  general  farm  work.  De  Laval  milker.  Roaring 
Brook  Farm,  Chappaqua,  N,  Y.  Phone  425-R. 

GARDENER  and  grounds  foreman.  Must  have  green¬ 
house  experience.  Permanent  position.  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor.  Staten  Island,  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER:  Capable;  usual  chores;  small  country 
place.  Carleton.  Box  32,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Salesman  to  sell  America's  choice  seed 

corn  (open-pollinated  and  hybrid)  on  a  high  flat 
rate  commission  basis.  Very  attractive  proposition. 
Give  age,  photograph  and  full  particulars  about  your¬ 
self  in  first  letter.  Must  be  dependable,  reliable  and 
willing  to  work.  Write  Carlton  Seed  Company,  101 
Meade  Ave.,  Hanover.  Penna. _ 

MARRIED  farmer,  no  children.  Operate  general  farm. 

Wife  cook,  help  housework.  BOX  1504,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

MILK  plant  manager.  Recent  N.  Y.  C.  Approved. 
Experience.  Write  BOX  1505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple  for  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part  time  collecting,  grading  and  packing 
eggs;  all  modern  machinery.  Man  must  milk  three  or 
four  cows  and  do  general  farm  work,  including  care 
for  poultry.  Other  help  on  place.  We  offer  5-room 
house  with  electricity,  running  water  and  usual 
privileges.  Salary  $125  per  month  plus  $60  for 
woman.  Only  industrious  sober  man  need  apply  who 
will  show  Interest  in  his  work.  BOX  1506,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farmer;  reliable,  good  hand  and  machine 
milker,  father  with  grown  son  preferred,  on  modern 
dairy  farm.  House  with  modern  Improvements.  John 
Buhr,  Califon,  N.  J. _ 

WORKING  manager.  Take  care  of  300  cattle  on 
4,000  acre  ranch  in  Florida.  Must  have  first  class 
references.  Familiar  with  cross  breeding  and  im¬ 
proving  pastures.  Details  and  salary  requirements  to 

BOX  1426,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in  taking 
care  of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  ideal  working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay. 
Furnished  apartment  available  on  farm,  and  board¬ 
ing  house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin.  Massachusetts. _ t 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced  married  farmer 

on  large  Angus  beef  cattle  farm  near  New  York. 
Able  to  take  complete  charge  of  pastures  and  raising 
all  grain  and  hay  crops.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  use  and  maintenance  of  most  modern 
machinery.  Wife  must  bo  able  to  cook  for  three 

college  students  helping  with  cattle  for  which  ?rill 

receive  separate  remuneration.  Lovely  five  room  apart¬ 
ment  and  bath  overlooking  lake.  Excellent  salary 
and  life  long  position  for  right  people.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  experience  and  references  to  BOX  1514, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WILL  give  middleaged  or  elderly  man  permanent 

board,  exchange  work,  small  dairy,  chickens.  Im¬ 
provements.  References.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ ■  _ 

Married  couple,  exceptional  opportunity,  take 

charge,  work  22-cow  modern  dairy  farm,  raise  feed 
crops,  hay.  Farmall-H  tractor  equipped.  $100  month, 

liberal  share  profits.  BOX  1516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  September  15th  couple  in  school  near 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  Man  for  general  maintenance: 
W!fe  as  cook.  Pleasant  living  conditions.  BOX  1517, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Woman  40-65  for  helping  in  country  home.  Address 

inquiries  to  Virginia  Trenchard,  R.  D.  1, 
Romulus,  N  Y. 


- -  ‘CIO »  AN  .  1  , 

SPLENDID  opportunity  for  reliable  farmer,  colored. 

Write  W.  H.  Gardner,  Quinton,  Virginia. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  experienced  gardener,  driver's 
license.  Wife  housework  for  two  elderly  Christians, 
often  away.  Furnished  quarters,  comfortable  Summer, 
Winter.  Two  acres.  No  animals.  Near  towns.  Only 
answer  letters  stating  wages,  references.  BOX  381, 
Rye,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

MARRIED  poultryman  with  broiler  growing  experi¬ 
ence.  Modern  living  quarters.  Write  experience  and 
references  in  detail  to  ROX  1545,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  for  small  chicken  farm.  Good 
home.  BOX  1518,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IF  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  farmer  or  farm 
family,  please  contact  the  United  Ukrainian 
American  Relief  Committee,  45  DeLong  Bldg., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  for  general  housework 
in  small  hotel.  No  laundry.  Excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  No  applications  without  best  of  references. 
Write  Box  202,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  All  around  dairyman  farmer  for  50  cow 
herd;  experienced  with  machine  milking  and  hand 
milking  dry  handed.  One  who  can  use  machinery  and 
is  reliable.  No  drinkers.  Good  wages,  house,  electricity 
and  wood  furnished.  Write  Ray  Goode,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  fruit  farm  worker  capable  of 
doing  a  fair  day’s  work  and  able  to  direct  ac¬ 
tivities  of  field  crew.  Excellent  living  quarters, 
permanent  position.  State  age.  experience  and  wages 
expected.  M.  S.  Hazen,  Milton,  N.  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  doctor’s  small  family  seeks  good  plain 
cook-houseworker  35-50;  excellent  health,  quiet, 
clean,  intelligent  (assist  phone),  systematic,  cheer¬ 
ful.  Like  little  girl,  pets.  Details  required,  salary, 
photo  returnable.  Dr.  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  general  housework,  plain  cooking,  under  50 
years  for  small  family,  no  children.  Own  room, 
bath,  late  references  required,  state  salary.  Write 
James  Lehren,  Meadow  Road,  Riverside.  Conn. 

MAN  wanted  to  work  on  dairy-chicken  farm.  Room 
and  board.  Manzoni's  Dairy,  Coram,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED  about  September  12th  at  boys’  private 

school  in  country,  women  for  cleaning  and  dishes: 
cook’s  helper;  kitchen  man.  New  kitchen,  good  living 
conditions,  full  maintenance.  Write  Dietician,  Mill- 

brook  School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk  and  take  care  of 

37  cows.  De  Laval  machine.  Also  wife  willing  board 

two  or  three  single  men.  Excellent  house,  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  etc.  $35  week  including  house,  milk  and 
light.  Write  or  call  Northfield  Dairy  Farms,  578 
Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Livingston,  N.  J.  Livingston  6-0498 

COUPLE:  Experienced  in  home  of  two  adults  in 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I.  Wife  must  be  good  cook 
and  housekeeper;  husband  gardener  and  handy  man. 
Excellent  living  quarters,  all  year  round  position. 
References.  Salary  $200  per  month.  BOX  1534,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  cook,  housework,  gardener. 

Steady  position  in  home  on  Long  Island.  Excellent 
references  required,  liberal  salary  offered.  BOX  1535, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced,  responsible  on  neat, 
small  dairy  farm  well  located.  Separate  tenement, 
modern  conveniences,  usual  privileges,  wages  arranged 
when  interviewed.  State  age,  sj^e  of  family.  BOX  167, 
Watertown,  Conn. _ 

CHILDLESS  couple  interested  in  boys.  Housemother 
to  cook  for  12  boys  in  cottage  on  Hudson  shores 
near  Poughkeepsie,  also  experienced  farmer.  Furnished 
apartment,  full  maintenance,  wages.  Send  particulars. 
Bowdoin  Farm,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  cook,  three  adults.  Steady 
position.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  486,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  Wanted:  Cook  and  housekeeper  wanted.  Good 
pay.  Comfortable  room.  Steady  year  round  work. 
Give  experience,  age  and  salary  desired.  Write  BOX 
1549,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  must  be  a  good  gardener  and 
understand  spraying  and  trimming  of  dwarf  fruit  trees 
and  the  care  of  lawn  and  flower  ,  beds.  Should  be 
able  to  drive  jeep .  and  tractor.  The  woman  must  be 
a  good  cook  and  housekeeper.  For  the  right  couple 
good  pay  and  good  accommodations  go  with  the  job. 
There  is  a  new  separate  apartment  of  four  rooms 
and  a  bath,  automatic  gas  fired  hot  water  heating 
system,  all  modern  conveniences,  hot  and  cold  water, 
gas,  electricity.  In  answer  please  state  experience, 
age  and  qualifications  together  with  reference  and 
salary  expected.  Write  BOX  1550,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FEMALE,  any  age,  experience  not  required.  Some¬ 
one  without  dependants  preferred.  We  furnish  room, 
board,  clothes.  State  wages  desired,  personal  history, 
and  photo.  Veterinary  Hospital,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 

WOMAN  or  girl  in  a  doctor’s  home;  adult  family. 

General  houseworker  other  than  floors;  washing 
machine,  mangier  and  dish  washer  on  premises.  No 
cooking.  Write  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Schwartz,  Spring 
Valley,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  .Reliable  elderly  man,  strong  and  handy; 

experienced  with  chickens,  cows  and  horses.  Very 
good  job  for  the  right  man.  Private  quarters  and 
good  wages.  Write  fully  to  A,  J.  Wallen,  R.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

POULTRYMAN  preferably  with  foreman’s  experi¬ 
ence  to  assist  in  running  modern  poultry  farm. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious  person.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Modern  living  quarters.  BOX  1551, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TURKEYMAN  responsible  position,  good  opportunity 
for  industrious  person  on  modern  turkey  plant. 
Must  know  how  to  handle  men.  References  required. 
Modern  living  quarters.  BOX  1552,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Someone  to  work  on  productive  share  basis 
100  acre  farm  now  deserted,  Saugerties.  New  York. 
Frooks,  P.  O.  BOX  888,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced  assistant  herdsman  for  pure 
bred  herd;  and  2  experienced  farm  hands.  Good  pay 
and  modem  living  quarters.  Must  have  recent  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  H.  Rosenthal,  Mamaroneck  9-3350. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  farm  manager  desires  position  in  North 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  area.  Agricultural  College 
graduate.  At  present,  managing  combination  dairy- 
poultry  farm.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  broiler  and 
egg  production.  Available  September  1,  1949.  BOX 
1428,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  estate  manager, 
or  as  general  maintenance  man  on  estate  directly 
responsible  to  "owner.  Middleaged,  married,  no 
children.  Strict  sobriety,  integrity,  dependability. 
Best  references.  Competent  all  branches  farming, 
ground  upkeep,  clerical  work,  bookkeeping,  general 
building  and  allied  trades,  including  electrical  in¬ 
stallations.  Particularly  interested  in  positioin  de¬ 
manding  mutual  good  will,  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  as  where  owner  is  away  extended  periods, 
and  requires  interest  in  place  equalling  his  own. 
BOX  1501,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  school  age  child,  desires  full  care 
one  adult’s  home;  country.  BOX  1502,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  American.  white.  middleaged. 

Modern  home.  BOX  1507,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
AGRICULTURAL  student  desires  farm  work.  Borne 
experience  dairy  farm.  J.  Frisbie,  211  Rockingstone 
Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man.  35,  three  children;  pasteurizer, 
routeman,  general  farm;  estate  caretaker;  12  years 
experience.  BOX  1508,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FRIENDLY,  industrious  young  man  desires  year 
round  work  on  farm  or  estate  owned  by  person 
with  structural  engineeering  experience.  BOX  1509, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  background  In  leghorn 
breeding,  desires  position  with  or  without  living 
quarters.  Capable  working  manager,  seek  responsl- 
bility.  BOX  1510,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN.  Catholic,  seeks  position  as  cook-housekoeper. 

New  England,  preferably  Massachusetts.  References. 
BOX  1511.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WHAT  position  can  you  offer  conscientious,  depend¬ 
able,  middleaged  active  couple?  American  born. 
Both  good,  plain  cooks.  Man  handy,  woman  some 
experience  practical  nursing.  No  trial  regretted. 
Young.  135-11  39th  Ave.,  Flushing,  N,  Y. _ 

ESTATE  owners,  would  you  like  your  farm  worked 
by  experienced,  competent  farmer  with  own  live¬ 
stock?  BOX  1519,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALESMAN,  would  like  devote  spare  time  estate 
farming,  stock  raising,  vicinity  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
experienced,  wife  and  child,  age  38.  William  Copper, 
Keyport,  N.  J. _ 

MAN,  50,  single,  Protestant,  wishes  steady  year 
around  job  as  helper,  no  driving,  sober,  willing. 
State  wages.  BOX  1527,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


NEW  camp:  75  acre3  wooded  land  on  Sacandage 
Reservoir,  1,000  feet  shoreline.  Completely 
furnished.  Electricity,  tank  gas,  fireplace;  $9,000. 
A.  C.  Mills.  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  on  hard  road  near  fine  lake,  scenic  view  good 

buildings ;  cabin  site.  BOX  1422,  Rural  '  New- 
Yorker. 


LADY  wants  position  as  housekeeper  on  farm;  state 
salary,  BOX  1520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Single,  white,  middleaged,  expert  poultry, 
dairy  goats.  New  Hudson  car,  expert  chauffeur.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  BOX  1521,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

FARM  manager,  Scandinavian,  wishes  good  permanent 
position.  Last  place  10  years  successful  operation 
on  very  large  dairy  farm  until  sold.  Excellent 
references.  Please  give  details  in  first  letter.  BOX 
1522,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  rural  position.  BOX 
1523,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager:  Available  shortly.  Outstanding 
record,  backed  by  15  years’  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  Well  educated.  Son  helping.  Only 
decent,  progressive  place  considered.  BOX  1524,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener:  Small  estate,  experienced, 
handy  with  machinery  and  tools;  married,  children, 
permanent,  decent  cottage.  Write  full  particulars  BOX 
1525.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  majoring  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  agronomy  desires  position,  primarily  to 
learn  practical  agriculture.  BOX  1526,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

MARRIED  man,  two  children,  now  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  seeks  position  caretaker  private  estate.  No 
heavy  milking.  BOX  1528,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent  of  proved 
ability.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  large  dairy 
operations  which  included  300  animals  and  1,000 
acres.  Mindful  of  Importance  of  high  production  and 
yields  to  low  operating  cost.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  BOX  1529,  -Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER,  working:  energetic,  reliable,  coUege 
graduate,  experience  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farming, 
crop  management,  handling  of  labor,  pasteurization 
and  artificial  Insemination.  BOX  1536,  Rural  New- 
Yortecr.  _ 

TEACHER,  experienced,  wants  rural  position.  BOX 
1537,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MAN  54,  healthy,  honest,  wishes  room  and  board  for 
light  work  on  farm.  W.  Phillips,  Bex  186,  Sonyea, 
New  York. _ 

MANAGER:  Lifetime  practical  scientific  experience, 
ail  branches;  speciality  dairying;  profitable  truck- 
crop  specialities.  BOX  1538,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  20  years,  desires  employment  harvest¬ 
ing.  Inexperienced,  willing.  Presently  living  with 
parents.  Can  offer  best  references,  character,  habits. 
Employment  must  be  convenient  Catholic  church. 
Kindly  state  conditions  of  employment,  living 
accommodations,  salary,  duration  employment.  Ernest 
Christopher,  Jr.,  1135  East  14th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Phone  CL  2-3107. _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced,  farm  raised,  would  work 
dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Alexander  LaDue,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  63,  executive,  capable  supervising 
or  taking  over  alone,  not  servant  type,  desires 
position  business  man  or  couple,  within  125  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  or  Philadelphia.  A.-1  references.  BOX  1546, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  wants  year  round  position;  gardener, 
caretaker  of  large  estate,  farm  or  institution. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  farming,  repairs, 
etc.  Wm.  McPeak,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  white,  widower,  age  68.  Reliable. 

active,  handy,  obliging,  sober;  wants  work  on  small 
farm  or  viilage.  Handy  with  tools.  Willing  worker 
for  small  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  177,  Camden,  N.  J. 

MARRIED,  white  man;  experience  in  dairy  and 
general  farming,  drive  tractor,  with  extra  help. 
BOX  1553,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Reliable;  caretaking,  experienced  gardener, 
general  repairs ;  good  cook,  housekeeper.  Reasonable 
salary.  BOX  1554,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL,  capable,  agricultural  graduate,  wishes  job  on 
farm.  $100  month.  BOX  1555,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN:  Married,  experienced,  responsible; 

good  quarters;  expected  references.  Moriarty,  Box 
524,  Bethpage,  L.  I. _ 

ATTENTION:  Old  fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  couple, 
late  forties,  no  furniture,  having  sold  large  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  desire  first  class  position  proving 
ability  to  appreciative  employer.  Man  charge  of  farm 
or  estate,  chauffeur,  gardener,  truck  driver,  herdsman, 
dairyman,  milking  machine  operator,  rough  carpenter. 
Wife  good  cook,  neat  housekeeper,  dairy  helper. 
Build  up  run  down  farm,  retail  milk  route:  in  short, 
give  service  we  couldn’t  obtain  from  present  day 
hired  help.  Full  particulars  first  letter  please.  Avail¬ 
able  October  15-November  1.  BOX  1556,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  having  sold  our  poultry  farm 
are  looking  for  position  on  established  poultry  farm. 
Details  on  request.  Write  WiUiam  Sessner,  Rt.  2, 
Gettysburg,  Penna. 

LADY  27,  desires  permanent  position,  housework,  in 
country;  doctor’s  home  only.  Good  home  essential, 
salary  secondary.  BOX  1557,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  la  my  business.  I  bave  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list,  Jamei  Williams, 
B.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  farm* 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Yineiand.  N.  J. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  house*  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. 

$35-$40M  not  too  much,  but  $18,000  will  buy  lovely, 
spacious,  all-modern,  insulated,  economical  home 
in  recreation  area  of  White  Mountains.  Landscaped 
2-3  acres,  panoramic  view.  Owner  vacating,  leaving 
state  next  30  days.  Be  alert!  Write  for  details. 
BOX  1309.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  177  acre  dairy  farm,  equipped.  John  Van 
Regenmortel,  Meadowbrook,  Orange  County.  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels.  Farm  135  acres, 
equipped,  $7,200.  Farm  $1,500  down  gets  50  acres; 
$3,600  easy  terms.  Farm  115  acres,  equipped.  Farm 
220  acres,  40  stock.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York, _ 

TEN  acre  property  for  sale;  six  room  house;  good 
water,  electricity.  R.  Neugebauer,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. _ 

110  ACRE  farm  in  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y.  Seven  room 
house,  electricity  in  house,  barn,  garage.  Orchard, 
large  barn,  chicken  coop,  fenced  pasture,  good  water 
supply.  On  year  around  road.  Egg  and  milk  pick-up 
at  door;  $6,500.  BOX  1406,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  farms  for  sale:  143  acres,  43  acres 
pasture:  with  running  never  failing  water;  fertile 
land;  stone  house,  bank  barn,  500  ft.  from  macadam 
road.  130  acre  farm,  hard  road,  electric,  mature 
timber,  good  soil;  at  real  price.  24  acre  farm  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  extra  fine  conveniences:  equipped 
and  approved  to  ship  milk.  Will  sell  or  trade.  20 
acre  farm;  good  house,  electric,  good  country  home; 
reasonable  price.  Chester  W.  Zeigler,  Realtor,  J. 
Monroe  Danner.  Salesman.  East  Berlin.  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  50  acre  retire¬ 

ment  farm;  on  state  road,  three  miles  from  town. 
Ten  room  house,  excellent  condition,  every  convenience. 
Self  sustaining  unit.  Hartess  Farm,  Hurlock,  Md. 

EXCEPTIONAL  bargain:  87  acre  stocked  and 

equipped  dairy  farm.  Two  6-room  houses,  electricity, 
etc.  Large  dairy  barn,  silo,  etc.  Other  buildings;  14 
milk  cows  and  heifers,  tractor,  all  farm  tools  and 
equipment,  also  crops.  All  for  $5,000.  Free  de¬ 
scriptions  of  other  small  and  large  farm  bargains. 

Jackson  Realty.  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

ONOVILLE.  N.  Y. :  Secluded  year  around.  Good  7- 
room  house,  cellar,  pantry,  electricity,  two  acres, 
hen  house,  barn,  maple  shade;  easily  converted  into 
2-family;  $3,000  including  furniture.  Low  taxes. 
Nellie  McMahon,  Peters  Creek  Road,  OnovUle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  24  acres,  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  good 

7-room  house,  electricity,  gas,  running  Water, 

furnace.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SPECIAL:  267  acres,  stock,  poultry,  fruit  farm.  On 

state  highway.  Suitable  health  camp.  Summer 
home,  hunting  club.  Large  creek  with  fishing, 
bathing.  Eight  room  dwelling,  electricity,  good  water. 
Game  plentiful.  Price  $3,800.  C.  SteU,  511  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

WANTED:  House,  improvements,  acreage,  on  busy 

road,  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Full  details.  Around 
$5,000.  BOX  1512,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  116  acre  farm,  17  miles  east  of  Troy, 

N.  Y.,  Highway  7.  Ample  buildings  stocked  with 
33  registered  Aberdeen -Angus  cattle,  1,200  New 
Hampshire  hens  and  pullets.  Motorized  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  10-room  house,  bath,  slate  roof,  attached 
garage;  passenger  and  school  buses.  A  nice  business. 
Established  1912.  Ralph  W.  Agan,  Edgemont  Farm, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ 

LOVELY  old  stone  house  (built  1828).  has  been  re¬ 
stored,  beautiful  floors,  three  fireplaces,  150  acres 
of  land,  barn,  garage;  splendid  location;  seven  miles 
to  a  university  (sons  can  go  to  college  closeby). 
Afton*  N°WY  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney, 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  modern  tourist  home,  double 

garage,  cabins ;  immediate  possession.  La  Verna 

Dickens,  236  N.  Genesee  St.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AN  exceptionally  nice  dairy  and  grain  farm  near 

Portland,  Ontario.  (35  miles  north  Thousand  Island 
Bridge,  Route  15).  175  acres,  60  Ullage,  80  timber; 
sugarbush,  8-room  house;  all  A-l  shape.  Good 
markets,  low  costs.  Nice  location,  near  lake.  Bare 

$9,000.  Equipped  stock,  tractor.  all  machinery: 

$13,000.  BOX  1513,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

107  ACRES  good  level  fertile  tractor  fields,  good 

12-room  house  with  running  water,  flush  toilet.  Good 
basement  barn  for  22  head,  drinking  buckets,  15 
Registered  Holstein  cows,  seven  yearlings  all  bred. 
Maying  done,  six  acres  corn,  good  line  of  tools 

Located  1%  miles  from  Greene  village.  This  is  a 

bargain  for  $14,000  with  $8,009  down  payment. 
Parker  g  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  ,  N.  Y. 


SIX  room  bungalow,  insulated  second  floor  room, 
large  cemented  basement,  new  Holland  heater,  large 
electric  water  beater,  stationary  tubs,  modern  garage, 
centrally  located.  Charles  Spragg,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped  for  3.000 

birds.  12  cleared  level  acres,  5-room  modern 

SoJendid  location,  superb  view.  Asking 
$22,000.  Other  lower  priced  ones.  K.  Tighue,  Main 
and  Chestnut.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  2011. 

108  ACRE  dairy,  $4,600.  Real  bargain:  only  $2,000 

down,  balance  monthly.  Convenient  on  macadam 
highway  near  Cobleskill.  A-l  commercial  possibili- 
“es-  Nice  7-room  home  with  electricity,  large 
shaded  lawn,  cemented  barn  30x90,  3-car  garage, 
poultry  house.  108  acres,  60  tillable,  family  fruit. 
Quick  sale  includes  kitchen  range,  6-can  milk 

“oler>  *»»  engine.  Owner  unable,  must  sacrifice. 

A ■  Dahl-  Main  St.,' 

CoblfeskiH,  N,  Y,  West’s  catalog  free, 

HERD  and  equipment.  Exceptionally  fine  dariy  farm 
on  good  all-weather  road  eight  miles  from  Olean. 
Includes  27  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all  equipment 
and  tools.  109  acres,  45  loamy  tillage,  balance 
watered  pasture,  woods.  Estimated  $5,000  worth  timber 
when  cut,  sugar  grove,  family  fruit.  Fine  7-room 
home  with  water  and  electricity,  lovely  setting.  Good 
barn  32x57,  lean-to  16x57,  garage,  horse  barn 

poultry  house,  other  buildings.  1948  income  $6,000. 
Stock  and  equipment  worth  $7,500,  buildings  worth 

over  $14,000.  Ill  owner  leaving.  Sacrifice  for  $12,750. 
No-  M,564,  West’s,  H.  A.  Barnard,  East  State  St 
and  City  Limits,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  stock  farm.  570  acres.  In  productive  Leo 
County  with  excellent  river  frontage,  convenient 
to  Fort  Myers.  570  acres,  .practically  all  In  canal- 
watered  pasture.  Attractive  six  year  old  bungalow 
perfect  condition.  Bam,  poultry  house.  Excellent  buy 
for  only  $14,500.  No.  A-36,850,  West's  E  L 
Cassells,  P.  O.  Box  1331,  Fort  Myers,  Florida, 

MODERN  farm,  consider  house  on  Long  Island  in 

NewrtYorkde‘  Andersen’  R’  D'  2*  Burlington  Fiats, 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery-meat  store,  growing  neighbor- 

hood;  heavy  stock,  modern  fixtures;  no  rent;  grossing 
over  forty  thousand,  easily  doubled.  Ideal  for  two 
hustlers  or  middleaged  retired  couple;  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Asking  twenty  thousand.  Make  cash  offer 
492  Spring  St..  W,  Bridgewater.  Mass. _ ' 

SEND  for  list  of  equipped  dairy  farms.  Have  hill 
top  farm.  $3,300.  Fair  buildings.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

BUILDING  lot  for  sale.  Ideal  Summer  home  or 
hunter  s  lodge.  BOX  1530,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIX  room  cottage  and  lot,  country  village,  bus  line. 

Near  Harrison.  Electricity,  running  water.  Occu¬ 
pancy  now.  Ideal  for  G.I.  or  small  family.  F  E 
Druma,  Niverville,  N.  Y.  _ 

55  ACRES,  all  year  house,  seven  rooms,  open  fire¬ 
place,  electricity,  woodlot;  20  miles  from  Albany 
Chambers,  Taborton.  N,  Y. 


WANTS  ?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 

camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7. 
•‘Eastern”  New  York. 


DELAWARE  County  homes,  farms,  stores,  hotels. 

Wants?  Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.,  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  for  you,  arrange  to  see,  14-acre,  cozy 

home  near  village;  $4,400.  Dandy  home  on  U.  S. 
Highway,  bath:  $8,200.  260  acres,  60  worthy  timber, 
%  mile  off  highway,  good  set  buildings,  electricity; 
cuts  big  crop  hay;  $8,500;  *4  down.  Feed,  supply 
businesses,  36  year  ownership,  made  money  real 
estate,  machinery,  trucks;  $13,500.  Gas-service  station, 
dandy  home,  junction  highways;  $45,000.  Hendrickson 
Bros.  (29  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7,  New  York. 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  homesltes,  water,  electricity; 

$750,  $50  down,  $10  month.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
Jame3  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  54  acre  farm,  liveably  furnished, 

equipped;  Lake  Keuka,  one  mile  south  Keuka 
College.  32  acres  vineyards,  crops  harvestable  soon; 
electricity,  paved  road,  lake  frontage,  two  houses; 
$13,500  cash.  Knapp,  R.  D.  5,  Penn  Yan.  N  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  100  acre  farm,  electricity,  buildings  in 

fair  condition;  stock,  tools,  including  farm  truck 
if  desired.  John  H.  Mattison,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ovid 
New  York, _  ’  * 

220  ACRE  farm,  former  dairy.  9-room  house.  Barns 

and  stables  need  repair.  Four  springs;  %  mile 
from  Conesville,  N.  Y.  Price  $5,000  cash.  Owned  by 
Rev.  F.  Sawitzky,  Mt.  Marion.  N.  Y.  _ 

EXCHANGE:  6-room  stucco,  improvements,  garage 
two  acres,  no  mortgage,  beautiful  view,  modern 
road,  for  four  or  five  room  bungalow  and  garage  •  100 
mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  or  will  sell  for  $6,000\  S 
Schermer,  R.  D.  1,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Garage,  fully  equipped,  40x60  Gas 

station,  farm  machinery  business  with  a  modem 
6-room  house.  Owner  retiring,  forced  to  sell.  Henry 
Tator,  Valatie,  N,  Y.,  Columbia  County. 

FILLING  station,  store.  Same  owner  27  years.  Sales 
at  present  over  $1,400  weekly  and  increasing 
Operated  strictly  caBh,  carry.  Attractive  price,  small 
down  payment  for  land,  buildings,  merchandise, 
fixtures.  Mrs.  Ruth  Welch,  Owner,  30  Pines  Filling 
Station.  Penacook,  New  Hampshire, _ 

COUNTRY  home  for  sale;  Pleasant  location  bP 

tween  Rome  and  Oneida,  good  soil  six  acres,  barn 
will  hold  two  cars,  cow  and  horse,  colonial  house 
newly  painted,  four  bedrooms,  bath  and  toilet, 
glassed-in  front  porch,  living  room,  dining  room, 
modern  kitchen,  large  dry  cellar  with  laundry,  oil 
burner ;  delightful  place  to  live ;  minimum  of  work 
required.  Owner  transferred;  will  sacrifice.  Write 
BOX  866,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

IN  Finger  Lake  region  on  Route  5  and  20,  lot  with 

buildings,  with  wide  frontage,  Seneca  Falls  one 
mile.  Excellent  for  motel  or  roadside  business.  Chas. 
Wilcox  (owner)  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  500, 
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The  planting  hoard  in  location.  The  stake  in  the 
center  indicates  the  exact  position  the  young  tree 
is  to  occupy. 


RUIT  growing  is  a  business  that 
should  be  entered  into  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the 
many  factors  involved.  To 
establish  a  planting  of  fruit 
trees  requires  considerable 
capital  investment  and  little  income  can  be 
expected  for  several  years.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  essential  that  the  venture  be  well 
planned  in  advance  of  the  actual  planting  of 
the  trees.  Toward  this  end  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  of  interest  both  to  those 
who  are  considering  planting  a  commercial 
orchard  and  those  interested  primarily  in  a 
small  home  market  enterprise  or  a  few  trees 
for  the  home  orchard. 

Selecting  the  Site 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  a 
profitable  orchard  is  the  selection  of  a  favor¬ 
able  site.  Little  can  be  done  in  future  years  to 
overcome  the  adverse  features  of  a  poor  lo¬ 
cation.  Careful  thought,  therefore,  should  be 
given  to  the  place  upon  which  the  orchard 
is  to  be  established.  Even  for  the  small 
number  of  trees  that  may  be  desired  for  a 
home  orchard,  there  often  is  considerable 
choice  as  to  their  location.  Remember  that  the 
location  selected  at  this  time  must  stand  for 
the  life  of  the  orchard.  Poor  selection  of  the 
site  has  been  a  common  cause  of  failure,  in 
apple  and  stone  fruit  culture  in  this  country. 
Such  unwise  investments  of  capital  could  have 
been  largely  prevented  by  more  careful 
forethought. 

Probably  the  first  consideration  in  select¬ 
ing  the  site  should  be  that  of  avoiding  lo¬ 
cations  likely  to  be  subject  to  Spring  frosts. 
Many  orchards  that  might  otherwise  be 
profitable  have  their  blossoms  killed  by  Spring 
frosts  so  frequently  that  little  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  usually  is  the  result  of  locating 
the  orchard  where  frosts  are  most  likely  to 
occur  rather  than  in  relatively  frost  free  areas. 
In  some  seasons  Spring  freezes  of  sufficient 
severity  occur  so  that  blossoms  in  even  the 
most  favorable  locations  are  killed.  Little  can 
be  done  about  this,  but  much  can  be  done  to 
avoid  frost  pockets  and 
locations  where  cold  air 
collects  on  only  moder¬ 
ately  cold  nights. 

The  Ideal  Site  —  High 
and  Level 

In  selecting  the  site 
most  likely  to  be  frost 
free,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  air  behaves 
quite  like  water.  Warm 
air  rises  and  cold  air 
settles,  as  cold  air  is 
heavier  than  warm  air. 

Thus  the  cold  air  settles 
near  the  ground  and,  like 
water,  tends  to  move  by 
gravity  to  the  lower 
levels.  Depressions  in  the 
surrounding  landscape 
become  filled  with  cold 
air  while  the  higher  lo¬ 
cations  remain  compara¬ 
tively  warm.  If  large 
openings,  such  as  a  river 
valley,  are  available  for 
air  drainage,  the  heavier, 
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colder  air  flows  into  them  until  they  are  filled, 
thus  draining  away  huge  masses  of  cold  air 
from  higher  levels.  This  is  why  many  favor¬ 
able  orchard  sites  are  located  on  plateaus  or 
gentle  slopes  above  such  valleys. 

The  ideal  orchard  site,  therefore,  is  one  that 
has  considerable  elevation  above  wide  ad¬ 
jacent  areas  of  lower  ground,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  away  large  masses  of  cold  air.  The  site  it¬ 
self  should  be  as  level  as  possible  in  order  to 
avoid  soil  losses  from  erosion.  Rolling  areas  or 
hillsides  should  be  contour  planted  or  terraced 
if  used  for  orchards.  This  is  necessary  both  to 
save  the  soil  by  reducing  erosion  losses  and 
to  conserve  moisture  by  checking  the  natural 
run-off  of  surface  water  and  encouraging  the 
rain  water  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  for  future 
use. 

The  Ideal  Soil — Deep  and  Well  Drained 

The  selection  of  good  orchard  soil  also  is  a 
primary  consideration  in  choosing  the  location. 


The  completed  operation.  The  hoard  has  been 
removed  and  the  tree  is  exactly  where  the  location 
stake  originally  stood. 


If  trees  are  set  on  a  soil  not  suited  to  their 
growth,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  a  productive, 
long-lived  orchard.  Fruit  trees  require  a  deep, 
friable,  well-drained  but  moisture  retentive 
soil,  with  a  moderate  to  high  level  of  fertility. 
If  the  soil  is  underlain  with  rock  or  some 
impervious  layer  that  restricts  the  depth  of 
roots,  favorable  growth  is  unlikely.  Shallow 
soils  may  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  If  there 
is  a  high  natural  water  table,  or  if  such  a 


The  hole  has  been  dug,  the  planting  hoard  re¬ 
turned  to  its  original  location  and  the  tree  is  being 
set  with  the  trunk  in  the  center  notch  of  the  hoard. 


condition  exists  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
root  growth  is  interfered  with.  Fruit  trees  do 
not  like  wet  feet  and,  when  water  stand  about 
tree  roots  for  considerable  periods,  the  roots 
die  from  lack  of  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand, 
shallow  soils,  low  in  organic  matter,  that  do 
not  store  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  the  tree 
over  extended  dry  periods,  are  not  desirable. 

The  ideal  orchard  soil  is  sufficiently  deep 
and  open  to  permit  adequate  drainage  and  un¬ 
restricted  root  growth  and  contains  a  favor¬ 
able  supply  of  organic  matter  and  the  nutrient 
elements  necessary  for  optimum  growth  of 
vigorous  trees.  Avoid  eroded  areas  where  the 
fertile  top  soil  has  been  washed  down  the 
river,  or  over-cropped  land  whose  natural 
supply  of  humus  and  nutrient  elements  has 
been  exhausted.  Avoid,  also,  any  areas  upon 
which  water  stands  for  unusually  long  periods 
after  a  rain,  or  any  locations  known  to  be 
poorly  drained  or  unfavorable  for  the  growth 
of  other  crops. 

Varieties  Depend  on  Location,  Market  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Pollination 

Another  important  stone  in  the  foundation 
of  a  profitable  orchard  is  the  selection  of 
proper  varieties  for  the  location  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  fruit  varieties  are  quite 
limited  in  their  geographical  adaptations, 
others  have  much  wider  ranges.  Before  choos¬ 
ing  the  varieties  that  are  to  make  up  the  plant¬ 
ing,  the  orchardist  should  be  sure  that  they 
are  likely  to  do  well  in  his  location.  Poor 
selection  of  varieties  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  unprofitable  orchards.  This  is  not  such 
a  fatal  mistake  as  the  selection  of  an  improper 
site  or  soil,  as  unprofitable  varieties  may  be 
worked  over  into  more  desirable  ones.  This  is 
a  tedious,  expensive  and  time-consuming 
process,  however,  so  it  is  much  more  practical 
to  be  sure  the  varieties  selected  are  suited 
to  the  location. 

New  varieties  with  no  history  to  serve  as  a 
background  should  be  planted  sparingly  until 
their  merits  are  established  unless,  of  course, 
the  orchardist  has  enough  gambler’s  blood  to 
get  a  thrill  from  a  venture  that  may  turn  out 
wrong.  If  a  commercial  enterprise  is  being 

considered,  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  the  varieties  to 
the  type  of  marketing 
contemplated,  their 
keeping  quality  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.  In  the 
home  garden  the  prime 
consideration  may  be  the 
varietal  preferences  of 
the  family. 

The  investigation  of 
blooming  dates  to  insure 
possibility  of  pollination 
between  varieties  is  also 
an  important  consider¬ 
ation.  Some  varieties  re¬ 
quire  pollen  from  other 
varieties  before  they  will 
set  good  crops  of  fruit. 
If  several  varieties  are  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time, 
bees  and  other  insects 
perform  this  important 
duty  when  the  weather 
is  favorable  for  their 
activities.  Some  varieties 
(Cont’d  on  Page  511) 


High  locations  above  wide  valleys  are  most  likely  to  he  frost  free  locations.  Trees  on  steep 
slopes ,  such  as  this  at  the  Indiana  Station,  should  he  mulched  or  the  hillsides  should  be 

terraced. 
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'ODAY,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the 
great  island  continent  of  Australia  is 
making  seven  league  strides  toward  new  goals 
in  poultry  products,  especially  eggs.  As  never 
before,  Biddy,  is  enjoying  top-rung  popu¬ 
larity  in  that  unique  land  down  under,  and 
surveys  show  that  her  future,  especially  if 
she  is  a  White  Leghorn,  is  exceedingly  bright. 
Poultry  farming,  Australia’s  fifth  most  im¬ 
portant  primary  industry,  has  attained  this 
status  only  recently.  Egg  production  rose  last 
year  to  a  record  figure,  but  even  this  all-time 
high  is  expected  to  be  exceeded  this  year. 

Ten  years  ago  poultry  farming  in  Australia 
had  none  of  the  spectacular  features  that  it 
has  today.  But  “Aussies”  were  destined  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  eggs  in  a  big  way,  and 
this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  Australian  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  since  1939.  During  the 
war  many  an  “Aussie,”  who  watched  a  Yank 
gobble  up  four  or  five  fried  eggs  whenever  he 
'could  get  them,  decided  that  Biddy’s  product 
must  have  plenty  of  hidden  taste  appeal.  As 
a  result  Australian  soldiers  were  tempted  to 


The  runs  are  approximately  50  feet  long  by 

10  feet  wide,  and  accommodate  about  75  birds. 
* 

After  they  have  learned  to  roost,  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  frequently  run  on  the  colony  system 
until  they  reach  maturity.  A  popular  type  of 
house  for  this  system  is  open-fronted,  12  to 
15  feet  long,  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  five  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  six  feet  high  at  the 
front.  These  provide  room  for  50  to  70  pullets, 
and  anything  up  to  six  of  the  structures  are 
put  in  a  netted  enclosure,  allowing  approxi¬ 
mately  one  acre  of  land  for  each  400  birds. 
After  they  are  full  grown,  they  are  carefully 
transferred  to  laying  quarters. 

Housing  Layers 

On  Australian  commercial  poultry  farms 
there  are  two  main  systems  of  housing  lay¬ 
ers  —  the  semi-intensive  and  intensive.  The 
former  method  uses  houses  20  to  30  feet  long, 
14  to  17  feet  wide,  six  and  a  half  feet  high 
at  the  back  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  high  at 
the  front,  with  either  a  concrete  or  wooden 
floor.  The  nests  are  usually  built  out  from  the 
front  about  18  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  front  is  covered  with  wire  netting. 


eat  more  eggs.  The  Commonwealth’s  Govern-  -  The  roof  overhangs  about  two  and  a  half 


ment,  too,  encouraged  greater  egg  con¬ 
sumption,  and  cooks  in  the  Armed  Forces 
began  to  look  about  for  new  tempting  ways 
to  prepare  eggs.  With  egg  consumption  on 
the  home  front  also  increased,  the 
demand  for  eggs  soon  raced  far 
out  in  front  of  the  supply.  Cur¬ 
rently,  stepped-up  production  is 
out  to  catch  up  with  the  demand 
for  shell  eggs. 

Big  Poultry  Farms 

Housing,  feeding,  care  and  mar¬ 
keting  methods  in  Australia  differ 
in  many  respects  from  general 
poultry  practices  in  this  country. 

Most  of  Australia’s  egg  producers 
sell  their  product  through  State 
Egg  Marketing  Boards,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  20  years.  This  market¬ 
ing  system  seems  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  for  no  boards  have  yet 
been  dissolved.  Producers  select 
and  elect  experienced  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  a  poll  is  taken  every 
three  years  to  determine  whether 
the  boards  shall  continue.  If  cer¬ 
tain  producers  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  marketing  system, 
they  can  eliminate  local  board 
representatives  upon  expiration 
of  the  three-year  elective  term. 

If  a  poultry  farm  down  under 
has  only  1,000  layers,  it  is  listed 
as  a  small  concern.  Many  poultry  farmers  own 
flocks  numbering  from  two  to  10  thousand 
birds.  There  are  a  few  poultrymen  owning  from 
20,000  to  30,000  birds,  and  in  Victoria,  at 
Werribee,  there  is  a  poultry  farm  reported  to 
have  150,000 /layers.  It  is  the  largest  farm  of 
its  kind  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Egg  farming  “Aussies”  have  found  that  the 
most  profitable  bird  they  can  raise  is  the  White 
Leghorn,  and  this  breed  makes  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  country’s  commercial 
flocks.  The  Australorp,  a  distinctive  Australian 
breed,  is  the  next  most  popular,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Langshans  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds. 

Brooding  Systems 

Australian  poultrymen  have  their  own  ideas 
about  brooding  systems,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  use  electric  hovers,  electric  batteries,  hot 
water  circulating  systems  and  coke  or  blue 
flame  colony  hovers.  On  small  farms  and  where 
no  electric  power  is  available,  small  lamp- 
heated  units  are  used. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  keep  young  chicks 
ln  the  brooders  until  they  are  six  weeks  old, 
and  then  to  transfer  them  to  small  pens  fitted 
with  wire-covered  batten  frajnes  so  that  they 
can  learn  to  perch.  These  are  called  weaning 
Pens,  and  the  young  stock  remain  in  them 
nntil  they  have  learned  to  roost,  generally  at 
m  to  12  weeks  of  age,  according  to  the  breed. 
t>ome  farmers  erect  pens  for  this  purpose  on 
he  continuous  line  principle,  with  divisions 
each  10  feet,  and  having  a  width  of  six  feet. 


feet  in  front,  to  prevent  driving  rain  beating 
into  the  building.  Perches  are  spaced  at  least 
20  inches  apart.  As  yet,  Australian  poultry- 
men  have  not  gone  in  for  the  use  of  built-up 


The  White  Leghorn  is  a  popular  breed  with  Australian  poultry  farmers, 
and  they  make  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  country’s  commercial 
flocks.  These  layers,  housed  under  the  semi-intensive  system,  receive  a  wet 
mash  in  the  morning,  with  dry  mash  available  all  during  the  day,  and  a 
cereal  mash  provided  during  the  late  afternoon. 
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Boyhood  Recollections  of  Home 
Remedies 

‘E'ROM  my  earliest  recollections  as  a  boy  on 
our  farm  in  WesternNew  York,  a  doctor 
was  never  called  to  treat  me  for  anything  until 
I  was  through  college  and  on  my  own.  Mother 
believed  most  thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of 
home  remedies.  These  seemed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  cures,  in  my  case  at  least,  and  I 
had  the  full  complement  of  so-called  chidren’s 
diseases  including  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  our  attic  there  were  many  bundles,  in 
paper  sacks  or  carefully  wrapped  in  news¬ 
paper,  hanging  from  the  rafters.  Each  bundle 
was  labeled  so  that  there  would  be  no  mis¬ 
take  as  to  its  contents.  I  soon  learned  that 
these  were  dried  herbs  that  furnished  the 
material  from  which  mother  brewed  most  of 
her  restoratives.  In  early  Spring  down  would 
come  a  big  bundle  of  thoroughwort,  often 
called  boneset.  Mother  would  brew  a  large 
quantity,  allow  it-4o  cool,  then  each  member 
of  the  family  was  required  to  take  a  good  dose 
three  times  a  day.  This  was  our  spring  tonic, 
which  was  to  purify  the  blood  and  give  us 
strength  to  meet  the  oncoming  Summer;  it 
was  a  dose  of  unadulterated  bitter.  However, 
I  must  admit  it  left  a  good  clean  taste  in  one’s 
mouth.  I  was  always  glad  that  Mother  did  not 
believe  in  the  sulphur  and  molasses  treatment. 

If  a  head  cold  was  threatened, 
hot  catnip  tea  was  taken.  This 
beverage  was  pleasant  and  taken 
by  me  with  genuine  pleasure.  For 
stomach  troubles  of  any  kind  a 
hot  peppermint  brew  was  given; 
it  was  most  efficacious  in  my  case. 
Even  to  this  day  a  few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  peppermint  taken 
in  hot  water  will  clear  up  almost 
any  stomach  trouble  of  mine. 
When  a  very  profuse  flow  of 
perspiration  was  desired,  I  took  a 
hot  brew  of  pennyroyal,  went  to 
bed  under  thick  layers  of  blankets, 
and  the  intended  result  was  ob¬ 
tained.  I  have  read  that  some 
people  in  the  old  days  used  a 
strong  cold  brew  of  pennyroyal 
as  a  lotion  for  mosquito  bites  and 
bee  stings.  Also,  when  well  rubbed 
on  to  face  and  arms,  it  was  a 
deterrent  to  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies;  we  never  used  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Mother’s  cough  drops  were  very 
popular.  They  were  small  cross 
sections  of  candied  sweet  flag 
roots.  I  obtained  the  roots  for  her 
from  the  oozy  shores  of  a  small 
pond  on  my  uncle’s  farm.  My 


litter.  They  prefer  to  use  from  four  to  six  cousins  and  I  would  make  a  real  lark  of  a  trip 


inches  of  good  litter,  and  •  clean  their  build¬ 
ings  rather  often. 

Since  the  temperature  in  most  of  Australia’s 
poultry  raising  sections  is  seldom  below 
freezing,  runs  are  provided  for  the  birds  dur¬ 
ing  both  Winter  and  Summer  when  the  semi- 
intensive  system  is  used.  Here,  again,  Aus¬ 
tralian  poultry  farmers  have  their  own  ideas. 
For  each  bird,  allowed  out  in  the  runs  in  late 
afternoon,  they  like  to  have  a  ground  area  of 
at  least  50  square  feet. 

When  the  area  of  land  is  limited,  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  means  of  saving  labor,  birds  are 
housed  on  the  intensive  system.  This  simply 
means  that  the  flock  is  never  turned  out,  there 
are  no  runs,  and  the  house  may  be  built  in 
a  continuous  line.  If  the  intensive  system  is 
used,  “Aussie”  poultrymen  are  very  careful  to 
make  sure  that  every  bird  has  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  regardless  of  the 
breed  housed. 

One  of  the  favorite  methods  of  feeding  lay¬ 
ers  in  Australia  is  the  use  of  wet  mash  in  the 
morning,  with  dry  mash  available  all  during 
the  day  and  a  cereal  mash  provided  during 
late  afternoon.  Another  system  of  feeding, 
and  a  very  popular  one,  provides  wheat  that 
has  been  soaked  in  water  for  24  to  36  hours, 
with  an  addition  of  about  25  per  cent  pollard 
and  cocoanut  meal.  This  mixture  is  usually 
given  in  the  morning,  with  dry  grains  for  the 
afternoon  meal.  With  all  systems,  the  farmer 
tries  to  maintain  a  protein  content  of  16  to  18 
per  cent  for  adult  birds.  W.  N.  Savage 


to  get  sweet  flag.  As  the  pond  was  far  back 
from  any  road,  we  wore  only  our  birthday 
suits  and  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  sink 
the  deepest  in  the  ooze. 

For  many  years  I  gathered  the  stock  herbs 
which  Mother  needed  each  season  to  keep 
herself  well  supplied.  I  enjoyed  this  as  I  was 
very  fond  of  'the  outdoors.  Her  standbys  were 
thoroughwort,  catnip,  peppermint,  pennyroyal 
and  spearmint  when  I  could  find  it.  She  always 
had  one  bundle  of  tansy.  Why,  I  do  not  know; 
I  never  knew  of  her  using  it.  I  always  planned 
to  gather  herbs  when  they  were  in  bloom,  for 
then  leaves  and  stems  had  the  greatest  medic¬ 
inal  value.  The  number  of  different  herbs 
used*  by  Mother  was  not  large.  When  we  came 
to  Mother  with  a  cut  or  bruise,  she  first  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  the  wound,  then  anointed  it 
with  a  salve,  the  chief  ingredient  of  whidh  was 
home-rendered  lard.  Into  the  lard  was  worked 
a  small  amount  of  strained  honey;  to  this 
something  was  added,  which  I  have  completely 
forgotten.  It  might  have  been  oil  of  sassafras 
or  juniper,  either  of  which  she  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  drug  store.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
the  salve  was  a  very  healing  ointment. 

Mother  was  a  good  nurse  and  doctor  combi¬ 
nation.  She  was  deft  and  gentle  and  never  an 
alarmist,  no  matter  what  the  ailment  might  be. 
She  lived  to  be  93  years  of  age.  To  the  very 
end  she  held  with  determined  tenacity  to  her 
two  tried  and  proven  cardinal  principles  of  life: 
1 — Cure  physical  ills  with  nature’s  remedies; 
and  2 — Cure  spiritual  ills  with  prayer,  h.a.j. 
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Crop  analyses. 


MILK 

To  get  extra  dollars 
from  milk,  fertilize 
pastures  this  fall 
with  Armour’s  Big 
Crop*.  Fertilized  pas¬ 
turage  grows  thick¬ 
er,  faster,  and  sup¬ 
ports  more  cows.  It 
supplies  extra  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals. 
Grass  grows  earlier 
in  spring,  stays 
green  longer  into 
fall. 


MEAT 

Armour’s  active 
plant  foods  add  bone 
and  muscle  building 
nourishment  to  graz¬ 
ing.  Stock  eat  more 
of  the  fertilized  for¬ 
age,  and  put  on 
weight  faster.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  offers  you  a 
better  way  to  grow 
heavier,  finer  quality 
beef  that  brings  top 
prices. 


HAY 

Top  dress  haylands 
with  reliable  Ar¬ 
mour’s  Big  Crop. 
Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen 
know  that  Armour’s 
helps  to  make  heav¬ 
ier  crops  of  quality 
hay  that’s  better  to 
feed,  easier  to  sell. 
The  Armour’s  you 
buy  today  is  the  fin¬ 
est  plant  food  made 
in  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  manufacturing 
experience. 


Armour’s  active  plant  foods  get  grain  off  to  a 
good  start,  and  make  heavier  stands  that  mature 
earlier.  With  Big  Crop  you’re  sure  to  earn  ex¬ 
tra  dollars  from  everything  you  grow.  Order 
now. 


*  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Pruning  Peach  Trees  —  When 
and  How 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  peach  trees 
that  have  grown  fairly  tall,  say  16 
to  18  feet,  can  be  topped  or  pruned 
in  any  way  to  encourage  growth  be¬ 
low,  where  it  appears  to  be  getting 
sparse.  Is  it  true  that  peach  trees 
bleed  badly  if  pruned?  If  they  can  be 
pruned  or  sheared  in  any  way  when 
is  the  best  time  to  do  this? 

I  have  seen  peaches  and  nectarines 
espaliered  and  grown  as  wall  fruit, 
in  which  case  it  would  seem  that  they 
must  have  been  pruned.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  trees  fairly  com¬ 
pact  and  small,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  spray  and  thin. 
Would  the  same  rule  hold  good  for 
plums  and  nectarines?  v.  j.  mc  q. 

Peach  trees  generally  respond  well 
to  heavy  pruning  if  this  pruning  is 
done  during  March  or  April.  By 
heavy  pruning  we  mean  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  top  removed.  In  other 
words,  peach  trees  can  be  headed 
back  to  force  out  new  growth  in  the 
lower  branches,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  year’s  fruit 
crop  is  sacrificed  by  such  heavy 
pruning.  Healthy  peach  trees  should 
not  bleed  to  cause  any  injurious 
effects. 

Much  the  same  pruning  practices 
can  be  followed  with  nectarines,  but 
generally  plums  are  pruned  much 
more  lightly,  following  a  thinning  out 
process  rather  than  heading  back  as 
with  the  peach.  h.  a.  r. 


Peach  Trees  from  Pits 

In  digging  up  my  garden  this 
Spring  I  noticed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  peach  stones  or  pits  that 
had  been  thrown  out  there  a  year 
or  so  ago,  had  sprouted  and  little 
peach  trees  were  growing  from  them. 
Will  they  be  of  any  value  if  I  trans¬ 
plant  them?  These  I  have  are  about 
six  inches  high  and  healthy. 

Another  question:  I  have  some 
Montmorency  sour  cherry  trees. 
Close  to  them  are  some  shoots  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  root  of  the  tree. 
These  blossomed  this  year  and  had 
a  few  cherries  on  them.  I  was  told 
that  if  I  separated  them  from  the 
main  root,  they  would  not  be  any 
good  unless  they  were  grafted  with 
wood  from  a  similar  tree.  Is  this 
correct?  I  thought  I  could  trans¬ 
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plant  them  and  cannot  understand 
why  such  grafting  is  necessary. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  d. 

Since  fruit  trees  do  not  cor...  ue 
to  variety  when  grown  from  seed 
it  is  necessary  that  your  seedbng 
peaches  or  your  cherry  shoots  from 
roots  be  budded  with  a  bud  from  the 
desired  variety.  Peaches  and  cherries 
are  usually  budded  in  this  section  of 
the  country  during  late  July  and 
early  August.  There  is  little  chance  of 
the  trees  in  question  producing  fruit 
of  desirable  quality.  In  other  words 
they  will  be  seedling  trees.  h.  a.  r.  ’ 


Heavy  Pruning  Recommended 

I  have  a  Montmorency  cherry  or¬ 
chard  of  some  200  trees,  about  20 
years  old.  Some  three  or  four  years 
ago  a  severe  attack  of  virus  yellows 
hit  them.  Most  of  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  in  midsummer  and,  when  the 
cherries  were  picked,  the  trees  were 
nearly  bare. 

This  was  a  very  severe  blow  to  the 
trees.  I  thought  they  might  die,  but 
they  pulled  through  after  a  fashion. 
Since  then,  the  trees  have  made  but 
little  growth  and  have  borne  very 
light  crops.  I  got  eight  tons  last  year 
but  only  two  tons  this  year  because 
of  the  late  frost. 

I  wonder  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  them  if  I  cut  them  back  very 
severely.  Wouldn’t  it  force  a  desir¬ 
able  new  growth?  h.  l.  t. 

If  your  20  year  old  Montmorency 
cherry  trees  have  not  recovered  from 
the  attack  in  the  last  four  years,  I 
doubt  if  they  ever  will.  However,  as 
a  last  resort,  you  might  try  heavy 
pruning  next  Spring  and  see  if  they 
will  make  sufficient  growth  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fruit  crop  in  1951.  It  might  be 
well  to  plant  some  more  Montmoren¬ 
cy  sour  cherry  trees  next  Spring  if 
you  want  to  maintain  production. 

H.  A.  R. 


Best  Use  of  Poultry  Manure 

What  is  the  best  use  one  can  make 
of  fresh  poultry  manure?  l.  h. 

Fresh  hen  manure  can  be  used  on 
fruit  trees  but,  since  it  is  high  in 
nitrogen,  use  about  one-eighth  as 
much  clear  hen  manure  as  you  would 
use  of  cow  manure  containing  some 
bedding.  If  the  hen  manure  also  con¬ 
tains  some  litter,  use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  increasing  the  application. 
Apply  in  April  or  early  May  for  best 
results,  never  after  July  as  it  may 
encourage  late  growth  and  winter 
injury.  h.  a.  r. 


Everybody  Likes  Pansies 

With  the  Spring  come  pansies,  gay 
little  faces  that  smile  cheerfully  up 
at  you  from  garden  borders,  even 
when  the  winds  are  chill.  And  they 
are  so  easy  to  grow  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  not  having  as  many  as 
you  want.  However,  for  best  results, 
you  must  plan  well  ahead  of  time. 

August,  I  have  found,  is  an 
excellent  time  to  plant  pansies  in 
the  Northeast  —  later  in  the  South. 
Like  so  many  other  plants,  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  recent 
years;  and  the  large,  long-stemmed 
flowers  of  today  bear  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  Grandmother’s 
garden.  The  Swiss  Giants,  for  in¬ 
stance,  often  measure  over  three 
inches  across,  and  the  range  of  colors 
is  superb. 

Choose  a  sheltered  place  for  the 
seed  bed;  a  coldframe  is  excellent,  if 
you  have  one  available.  Have  the 
soil  clean  and  pulverized  to  a  depth 
of  five  inches  and  the  surface  level. 
Over  the  surface  spread  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  finely  shredded  cow 
manure,  rich  soil  and  peatmoss.  On 
this  mixture,  place  one-quarter  inch 
of  fine  rich  loam.  Rake  down  and 
tamp  surface  —  be  sure  it  is  level  — 
then  soak  down  the  bed  several 
inches.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills 
or  broadcast  it  over  the  surface.  In 
either  case,  sow  as  thinly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  the  seedlings  will  not 
be  crowded  when  they  break  through 
the  soil.  This  makes  for  sturdier 
plants  which  are  less  likely  to  damp 
off.  Cover  the  seed  very  lightly,  never 
more  than  one-eighth  inch,  with 
sifted  soil  and  press  firmly  with  a 
flat  board. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  covered 
with  cheese  cloth  which  should  not 
be  disturbed  during  the  germination 
period;  watering  through  it  gives 
perfect  distribution  of  moisture. 
When  the  seedlings  begin  to  break 
through,  raise  the  covering  on  sticks, 
a  few  inches  above  the  plants.  This 
will  insure  shade  and  ventilation  and 
not  interfere  with  their  growth.  The 


bed  should  be  kept  constantly  moist 
but  not  soaking  wet,  until  the  seeds 
come  up.  When  the  plants  are  once 
through  the  ground,  water  sparingly 
once  a  day  to  avoid  damping  off.  But 
never  allow  the  seed  bed  to  become 
dry,  for  that  is  as  fatal  as  damping 
off! 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  transplant  to  an¬ 
other  bed,  and  be  sure  that  the  soil 
is  rich  —  it  can’t  be  too  rich.  Also, 
this  bed  should  be  raised  above 
ground  level,  so  that  water  will  not 
stand  on  it  during  the  Winter.  The 
surface,  however,  should  be  flat,  and 
the  little  plants  should  stand  about 
eight  inches  apart.  Don’t  forget  that 
pansies  like  frequent,  shallow  culti¬ 
vation.  If  you  prefer,  the  seedlings 
can  be  set  where  they  are  to  blossom 
the  following  Spring.  Some  gardeners 
think  the  plants  produce  better 
bloom  when  this  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  there  is  less  disturbing  of 
the  roots.  In  the  colder  sections  of 
the  country,  just  enough  mulch 
should  be  used  to  hide  the  plants 
from  view,  after  the  ground  is 
frozen;  in  warmer  sections,  no  cover¬ 
ing  is  needed. 

Pansies  will  bloom  over  a  long 
period  of  time  if  faded  blossoms  are 
removed  before  they  go  to  seed  and 
straggling  ends  cut  back.  If  they  have 
some  shade,  that  helps,  too.  While 
the  pansy  is  listed  in  the  catalogues 
as  a  biennial,  it  is  best  treated  as  an 
annual,  with  the  seed  planted  every 
year.  E.  M.  Eaton 
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This  Grader  Knows  Its 
Spuds 

Did  you  ever  go  to  the  cellar, 
carefully  select  a  panful  of  nice 
baking  potatoes,  and  have  them  come 
out  of  the  oven  soggy,  rubbery,  taste¬ 
less,  or  hard  as  a  baseball?  Well,  it 
needn’t  happen  again! 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
the  Colorado  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  has  developed  a  mechanized 
potato  grader  that  can  actually  tell 
the  difference  between  baking  po¬ 
tatoes,  boilers,  friers,  and  hollow 
hearts.  Potato  growers  will  soon  be 
able  to  market  the  best  of  their  crop 
for  a  premium  price,  as  guaranteed- 
perfect  baking  potatoes.  In  a  recent 
consumer-acceptance  test  at  Fort 
Collins  and  Loveland,  Colo.,  house¬ 
wives  who  tried  the  new  guaranteed 
spuds  agree  that  the  grader  really  has 
an  X-ray  eye  for  cooking  quality. 

How  can  a  brainless,  unthinking 
machine  display  such  ingenuity? 
Well,  you  see,  it  was  the  inventors — 
A.  D.  Edgar,  Perry  Gifford,  and 
Robert  Kunkel  —  who  had  the  brains 
and  did  the  thinking.  Potato  experts 
have  known  for  years  that  topnotch, 
mealy  baking  potatoes  will  sink  in 
a  salt  solution  of  1.085  specific 
gravity,  while  ordinary  spuds  and 
hollow  hearts  will  float.  By  a  change 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution, 
the  floaters  can  be  still  further 
classified  as  boilers,  friers  and  re¬ 
jects. 

Gifford,  Edgar,  and  Kunkel  adap¬ 
ted  this  principle  to  a  large  scale 
mechanized  process.  They  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  several 
years  and  have  built  and  rebuilt  the 
mahine  more  times  than  they  care 
to  remember.  Even  the  latest  model 
is  not  perfect  (the  three  men  are 
still  at  work  improving  it),  but  it 
works  well  enough  so  that  complete 
success  seems  assured.  In  selecting 
baking  potatoes,  it  guesses  wrong  on 
only  about  six  out  of  a  thousand. 

This  new  salt  water  grader  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  large  oblong 
brine  tank,  a  draper-chain  conveyor 
powered  by  a  three-fourth  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor,  and  an  elec- 
tric-eye-and-hydrometer  mechanism 
that  keeps  the  salt  solution  at  a  con¬ 
stant  specific  gravity,  regardless  of 
impurities  or  water  introduced  with 
the  potatoes.  After  the  routine  hand 
grading  to  remove  spoiled,  injured, 
and  off-shape  culls,  the  potatoes  pass 
through  a  washer  and  drop  into  the 
brine  tank;  here  the  good  baking 
potatoes  immediately  sink.  Metal  de¬ 
flectors  guide  the  sinkers  and  float¬ 
ers  to  opposite  sides  of  the  tank, 
and  a  draper-chain  conveyor  with  a 
divider  down  the  middle  lifts  them 
out  and  delivers  them  to  a  second 
washer.  If  the  salt  is  not  washed  off, 
the  skins  will  dry  out.  After  the 
final  washing,  floaters  and  sinkers 
are  delivered  into  separate  sacks  or 
bins.  Injuries  amount  to  only  three 
to  3.5  per  cent,  little  more  than 
from  ordinary  sorting  and  sacking, 
and  the  inventors  are  striving  to  re¬ 
duce  even  this  small  percentage. 

To  separate  boilers  and  friers,  the 
floaters  are  run  through  the  machine 
again,  with  the  electric  eye  set  at 
1.080  specific  gravity  instead  of  1.085. 
With  a  still  lower  setting,  the  grader 
will  cull  out  the  hollow  hearts  from 
the  friers. 

The  experimental  model  cost  about 
$8,000  to  develop,  but  the  inventors 
believe  that,  after  design  details 
have  been  completely  ironed  out,  the 
grader  can  be  built  commercially  for 
a  small  fraction  of  that.  Because  of 
its  simplicity,  accuracy,  low  upkeep 
and  large  capacity,  it  should  make  a 
big  hit  with  cooperatives,  big  pro¬ 
ducers,  commission  houses  and  other 
jarge  scale  handlers  of  potatoes.  It 
is  expected  that  single  units  can  be 
built  to  handle  up  to  100  sacks  an 
hour,  possibly  more. 

It  may  take  a  while  to  educate 
housewives  to  the  advantages  of  the 
new  super-quality  baking  spuds,  but 
the  tests  in  Colorado  communities,  in 
)vhich  customers  bought  several 
thousand  pounds  of  graded  potatoes 
and  reported  on  them,  indicate  that 
the  American  housewife  is  always 
leady  to  accept  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  enable  her  to  set  a 
belLter  table  for  her  family. 

Die  grader  is  not  on  the  market 
Jet,  of  course.  Meanwhile  you  can 
stul  make  use  of  the  specific  gravity 
Piinciple  to  select  good  baking  po- 
atoes  for  home  use.  Simply  dump 
ne  clean  potatoes  into  a  big  tub  or 
clock  of  water  salty  enough  to  float 


about  half  of  them;  or  test  the  water 
with  an  ordinary  battery  hydrometer 
and  add  salt,  stirring  to  dissolve, 
until  it  reads  1.085.  The  potatoes  that 
sink  are  guaranteed-perfect  baking 
potatoes.  They  will  come  out  of  the 
oven  fluffy,  mealy,  cooked  clear 
through.  The  floaters  are  perfectly 
good  for  boiling  or  frying.  To  save 
labor  and  salt,  grade  five  or  six 
bushels  at  once.  Rinse  off  the  salt 
water  to  keep  the  skins  from  drying 
out  and  the  potatoes  will  keep  all 
Winter. 

There  need  not  be  any  more 
apologizing  to  the  family  for  baked 
potatoes  with  golfball  centers! 

D.  &  J.  Wilson 


Potato  Club  Field  Day 

More  than  20,000  potato  growers 
attended  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club’s  16th  recent  annual  field  day 
held  at  the  Amidon  Brothers’  farm 
in  Lafayette,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
On  record  as  being  the  club’s  great¬ 
est  field  day  to  date,  the  equipment 
exhibit  at  the  event  was  alleged  to 
outshine  the  mechanical  exhibits  of 
any  New  York  State  Fair.  Tractors, 
plows,  conveyors,  harrows  —  every¬ 
thing  from  germicides  to  potato  bags 
— were  on  display  in  the  circus  tents 
that  blossomed  up  on  the  Amidon 
farm  grounds.  And  the  equipment 
wasn’t  there  only  to  be  viewed,  it 
was  shown  in  actual  operation 
throughout  the  day.  The  great  me¬ 
chanical  show  began  with  a  plowing 
demonstration  in  the  morning.  Then 
crowds  walked  from  plot  to  plot 
witnessing  the  latest  in  farm  imple¬ 
ments  going  through  their  operations. 

A  large  crowd  was  attracted  by  a 
twin  rotary  helicopter  which  demon¬ 
strated  a  field  spraying  method.  The 
freakish  appearing  plane  hovered 
about  three  feet  over  a  potato  field, 
spraying,  rising,  coming  down  again 
and  spraying  until  it  covered  the 
entire  length  of  the  field  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  It  .was  a  far  cry  from  the 
tedious  hand  bellows  duster  used  by 
farmers  years  ago.  Another  demon¬ 
stration  that  attracted  wide  interest 
was  a  new  forage  harvester,  designed 
especially  for  work  in  grassland.  The 
implement  was  pulled  through  a  field 
of  cut  buckwheat  at  a  -fast  pace.  As 
it  went  along,  it  picked  up  cut  stalks 
and,  after  chopping  them  up,  blew 
them  out  through  the  back.  The 
blower  stack  on  the  machine  may  be 
turned  and  used  to  throw  material 
such  as  hay  into  trucks. 

The  State ,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  had  a  number  of 
representatives  on  hand  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  latest  techniques  in  potato 
culture  as  developed  at  the  school. 
There  were  talks  and  demonstrations 
on  new  types  of  seedlings,  weed 
control,  yield  tests  and  chemical  and 
mechanical  vine  killing.  Probably 
one  of  the  best  remembered  exhibits 
of  the  field  day  will  be  the  rainmaker 
show  given  by  two  Cornell  men, 
Harry  A.  Kieys  and  Hugh  M.  Wilson. 
By  means  of  a  force  pump  and  an 
irrigation  pipe,  the  men  awed 
spectators  by  giving  plots  of  ground 
a  two-inch  “rainfall.” 

The  field  day  was  held  on  the  farm 
of  two  men  nationally  prominent  in 
potato  growing.  Maurice  Amidon  won 
the  grand  champion  award  for  the 
15  best  potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
club’s  field  day  in  Utica  last  year.  He 
also  won  five  other  first  prizes  there 
for  several  potato  varieties.  Richard 
Amidon  won  the  grand  champion 
award  two  years  ago  and  last  year 
he  was  awarded  seven  first  prizes  for 
various  potatoes  exhibited.  The 
striking  note  about  the  brothers  is 
that  they  have  built  up  their  fame 
as  potato  growers  in  only  a  10-year 
period.  They  had  practically  no 
farming  experience  before  1939. 

The  field  day  committee  had  ex¬ 
pected  an  attendance  of  little  more 
than  10,000  and  were  amazed  at  the 
throngs  who  kept  pouring  in  better 
than  doubling  the  anticipated  num¬ 
ber.  Visitors  came  from  West 
Virginia,  Colorado,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
Florida,  Canada  and  all  parts  of  New 
York  State.  A  Cornell  student,  Albert 
Chinedozi  Anonys  of  Nigeria,  West 
Africa,  also  attended.  Anonys,  a  rural 
sociology  and  science  major  at 
Cornell,  walked  about  the  grounds 
in  his  white  robe  and  turban  view¬ 
ing  all  the  marvels  with  extreme 
interest.  He  commented  that  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  don’t  appreciate  the 
things  they  have.  j.  c.  l. 

New  York 
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BUY  YOUR  Vz  PRICE 
FAIR  TICKETS  AT: 


*• 

PLAN  NOW  to  go  to  the  biggest,  most 
thrill-packed  State  Fair  ever  held. 
1,001  things  to  do  and  see. 

$100,000  in  agricultural  premiums 
*  a  two-million-dollar  cattle  show  * 
the  nation's  best  poultry  show  *  fruit 
and  farm  produce  *  flower  show  * 
sheep,  swine  and  goat  competition  * 
draft  horses  *  dairy  products  * 

SIX  DAYS  and  SIX  NIGHTS  —  267 
acres  and  20  buildings  jammed  with 
wonderful  events  to  see. 

You  save  25  cents  on  each  admission 
ticket  by  buying  your  tickets  early. 
(Advance  sale  begins  August  15.) 

Regular  price  50c  and  10c 
tax.  Advance  sale  price  25c 
and  10c  tax. 


Central  New  York  Power  Corp.  or  New  York  State  Electric 
&  Gas  Corp.  offices  in  your  community,  or  by  moil  from: 
The  Director,  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


at  Syracuse  beginning  Labor  Day,  SEPT.  5,  then  day  and  night 

through  SEPT.  10. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Sow  them  this  fall,  seeds  of 
tree3  or  shrubs.  Itaisa  your  own 
trees  and  shrubs  from  seeds.  For 
FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list,  write  to  — 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


TREES 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PRUNE 


l 


REES 


Northern  grown  to  thrive  in 
any  climate,  all  varieties  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  early  and  heavy  bearing. 
Write  for  color  Catalog,  the  de¬ 
pendable  guide  for  FRUIT,  and 
ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  SHURBS,  BER¬ 
RIES,  GRAPES,  ROSES  Etc. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

62  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


i^AP'PEACH 

r  PICKING  BAG 


SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  Quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO.. 
GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


Famous  Gem  Everbearing  $3.50-101 

Giant  Minn  H66  $4.00-100;  Premier  $2.25-100  postpah 
MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  2,  N.  f 
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START  PLANNING  NOW 
TO  ATTEND! 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

September  18th  Through  24th 

“SHOW  WINDOW  OF  THE  EAST” 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

THE  GOLDMAN  BAND  GOVERNOR’S  PROGRAM 

Two  Concerts  Sunday  Sept.  18  Sunday  Evening  and  Monday 

• 

EASTERN  STATES  JUNIOR  AND  AMATEUR  HORSE  SHOW 

In  the  Coliseum  Friday  Afternoon  and  All  Day  Saturday 
Admission  and  many  seats  free.  Sept.  23  and  24. 

• 

FIVE  STATE  BUILDINGS  FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW 

Attractions  and  Resources  Largest  in  the  East 

• 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BUILDING 

Largest  Showing  In  New  England  of  NeV  Products  for  the 
Home,  Farm,  Office  and  Factory. 

•  m 

OX  DRAWING  CONTESTS  HORSE  DRAWING  CONTESTS 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Thursday  and  Friday 

• 

TWO  GREAT  AUTO  DAREDEVIL  THRILL  SHOWS 

JACK  KOCHMAN’S  THRILL  DRIVERS 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

JOIE  CHITWOOD’S  HELL  DRIVERS 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

• 

JUNIOR  MUSIC  CONTEST  GREAT  4-H  ROUNDUP 

Monday  through  Friday  1000  boys  and  girls  showing 

• 

THE  EAST’S  BIGGEST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

Cattle  —  Poultry  —  Sheep  —  Dogs. 

• 

AAA  CHAMPIONSHIP  AUTO  RACES 

Money  winners  and  top  drivers  from  the  Memorial  Day  classic  on  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway  battling  for  new  dirt  track  records 
—  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  23  -  24. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ADVANCE  DAILY  PROGRAM 


West  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill.  Bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  eost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  in  the  cellar  • —  in 
the  bam.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
—  1949  Model  —  is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost. 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings  also 
available  at  $1295.  F.  0.  B.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  information  and  booklet.  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmiuright  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards  —  do  “custom  sawing’’  for 
,  a  — —  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 

kalifetime.  Nocrew  needed, 

'  Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 
t  results.  $62.60  down.  Send  postal 
'  for  FREE  BOOK,  “Bow  To  Make  Lumber. ’* 

belsaw  Machinery  co 

829V  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME 

in  a  dependable  Unadilla' 

Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
can  you  have  the  sure- 
step,  sure  -  grip,  door- 
front  ladder.  Only  in 
this  famous  silo  can  you 
have  patented  lock-dowelling 
— which  knits  the  thorough¬ 
ly  seasoned,  full-thickness, 
Unadilla  staves  into  a  sturdy 
wind-proof  structure.  Don’t 
delay  —  Order  the  best  in 
silos  from  your  Unadilla 
dealer  now!  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


BROWN 


LIGHTNING 

PROTECTION 


The  Only  System  with  a  $5000  Warranty 

Save  5-25%  on  Fire  Insurance 

BROWN  All-Copper  Equipment  Installed  by  BROWN 

Your  guarantee  of  the  finest  in  modern 
lightning  protection. 

BROWN  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

304  Church  Si.  Hartford  3,  Connecticut 

Local  Representative  in  Your  Area 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Mrs.  Helen  Shearer,  Werner sville, 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  champion  for 
1949,  was  in  pocket  $522.50  when  her 
birds  sold  at  auction  at  $10  per  pound 
following  the  recent  awards  cere¬ 
mony  at  Producers  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
change  at  Coatesville.  Mrs.  Shearer’s 
entries  were  White  Cornish-White 
Rock  crosses  bred  by  John  Spangen- 
berg,  West  Haven,  Conn.  They  aver¬ 
aged  out  3.48  pounds  eviscerated 
weight.  Kennett  FFA  chapter, 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  won 
reserve  championship  honors  with 
birds  of  the  same  breed.  They  also 
topped  the  junior  division,  averaging 
3.38  pounds,  and  won  the  runner-up 
trophy  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Federation  prize,  a  $50  chick 
order  from  the  hatchery  of  their 
choice.  These  birds  sold  for  $9.00  per 
pound. 

Jacob  L.  Kurtz,  Elizabethtown, 
won  second  place  in  the  senior  di¬ 
vision  with  his  Indian  River  crosses 
which  averaged  3.68  pounds  each, 
while  White  Cornish,  bred  by  Burl- 
ing’s  Hatchery,  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  and  entered  by  Charles  A. 
Futty,  Oxford,  finished  third;  they 
averaged  3.69  pounds.  Harold 
Parrish,  Kennett  Square,  finished 
second  to  Kennett  FFA  chapter  in 
the  junior  division.  Parrish  received 
a  $35  chick  order  from  the  Poultry 
Federation,  while  Union  ville  FFA 
chapter,  Unionville,  Chester  County, 
finished  third  and  got  a  $20  chick 
order  as  its  prize. 


Two  annual  district  fat  stock 
shows  and  sales  at  Pittsburgh,  dates 
for  which  were  recently  announced, 
will  highlight  the  livestock  program 
for  farm  youths  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  adjoining  States  this 
year.  The  annual  4-H  Pig  Show  and 
Sale  will  be  held  August  24  and  25, 
and  the  Baby  Beef  and  Lamb  Show 
and  Sale  November  1-3.  Both  events 
will  be  at  the  Pittsburgh  Joint  Stock 
Yards.  Joe  S.  Thurston,  Greensburg, 
assistant  county  agent  of  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  again  will  be  show 
manager.  All  other  committee  mem¬ 
bers  were  re-elected  and  two  new 
members  added.  They  are  Harold  O. 
Reif,  Renfrew,  Butler  County,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders  Assn.,  and  Edward 
Peters,  McKeeesport  packer.  N.  Lee 
Claiborne,  Pittsburgh,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
committee,  embracing  all  groups 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
shows,  includes  these  farmer  mem¬ 
bers:  G.  Emerson  Work,  Upper 

Middleton,  Fayette  County;  Quincy 
R.  Tait,  Mercer,  Mercer  County; 
James  Torrance,  Export,  Westmore¬ 
land  County;  Frederick  K.  Smalstig, 
Evans  City,  Butler  County;  and  S.  R. 
Neely,  Volant,  Lawrence  County. 


The  breed  committees  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breeding 
Cooperative,  Clarion,  Clarion  County, 
have  been  announced  by  Clyde  L, 
Moore,  Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County, 
president.  They  are: 

Holstein  —  E.  A.  Semanek,  Greens¬ 
burg,  Westmoreland  County,  chair¬ 
man;  J.  R.  Simpson,  Butler,  Butler 
County;  R.  E.  Stewart,  Centerville, 
Crawford  County;  Frank  McKinney, 
Elizabeth,  Allegheny  County;  and 
Robert  Brumbaugh,  Curryville,  Blair 
County. 

Guernsey — LeRoy  Campbell,  Grove 
City,  Mercer  County,  chairman;  J.  P. 
Gruber,  Shippenville,  Clarion 
County;  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Washington, 
Wahington  County;  W.  G.  Lockhart, 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  County;  and 
E.  J.  Farabaugh,  Loretta,  Cambria 
County. 

Jersey  —  J.  Roy  Humphrey,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  Butler  County,  chairman; 
Clyde  Robinson,  Coal  Center,  Wash¬ 
ington  County;  W.  G.  Campbell, 
Armagh,  Indiana  County;  Hugh 
Wilson,  Warriors  Mark,  Centre 
County;  and  Lee  Luce,  Guys  Mills, 
Crawford  County. 


Carl  Chess,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Chess,  Sandy  Lake, 
Mercer  County,  whose  theme  was 
“Brucellosis  —  the  Number  One 
Dairy  Menace,”  won  the  annual 
public  speaking  contest  at  the  annual 
State  Future  Farmers  of  America 
meeting  held  recently  at  State 
College.  A  student  at  Sandy  Lake 
High  School,  Carl  is  president  of 
that  chapter  of  the  F.  F.  A.  and  last 
year  served  as  reporter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  F.  F.  A.  demonstra¬ 
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tion  team  which  placed  first  at  the 
1949  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  his  school’s 
dramatic  and  choral  groups. 

During  the  same  meeting  charters 
were  presented  to  19  county  chapters 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers 
Conference,  a  new  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  war  veterans  enrolled  in 
on-the-job  training  in  agricultural 
classes.  Roy  Schlosser  of  Conneauts- 
ville,  Crawford  County,  president  of 
the  Conference,  presided. 


The  marketing  of  cut-up  chicken, 
now  common  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  in  other  States,  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  industry  pioneered  by  three 
Lebanon  County  broiler  producers. 
Coble  Grimes  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  cut-up  chicken  business  on 
large  scale.  Grimes  started  in  a  small 
way  at  the  Reading  market.  He 
branched  out  to  other  markets  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  for  a 
time  operated  cut-up  chicken  stands 
in  five  and  ten  cent  stores  in  his 
area.  His  business  expanded,  and 
others  started  up.  Grimes’  brother, 
Charles,  and  Lloyd  J.  Hauer  next  set 
up  a  large  dressing  plant,  while  the 
firm  of  Manbeck  and  Kissinger  is 
another.  All  are  in  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  area.  Together  they  dress  and 
sell  100,000  broilers  weekly,  most  of 
them  cut-up.  Their  product  goes  to 
Boston,  Buffalo,  points  in  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  well  as  to  outlets  nearer 
home. 


Pennsylvania  Flying  Farmers,  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting  held  at 
the  State  College  Airport,  reelected 
Gerald  M.  Tyler  as  president,  and 
Reginal  Wood  as  secretary.  Both  are 
of  New  Milford  in  Pike  County.  Fern 
Aurand,  Lewistown,  Mifflin  County, 
was  made  vice-president,  and  Willis 
Detrick,  Benton,  Columbia  County, 
treasurer.  Mark  E.  Keller,  Lebanon, 
Lebanon  County,  and  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  Pennsylvania  Furnace, 
Centre  County,  are  new  directors. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Steam  Engine  Lubricator 

Should,  you  need  an  emergency 
steam  engine  lubricator,  you  can 
make  one  out  of  ordinary  pipe  fit¬ 
tings  —  a  lubricator  that  will  actu¬ 
ally  work.  It  will  not  “freeze”  like 
some  of  the  old  lubricators  that  the 
writer  has  had  experience  with;  per¬ 
haps  you  have  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
plainly  how  to  make  this  lubricator 
out  of  two  small  nipples,  one  large 
nipple  marked  lubricator,  a  valve,  a 
drain  cock,  two  caps  and  a  plug.  Suit 
yourself  as  regards  sizes.  Put  them 


together  as  shown,  making  every¬ 
thing  steam  tight,  and  your  lubricator 
is  complete. 

Fill  the  lubricator  with  cylinder 
oil  through  the  plug  and  replace  the 
plug;  then  open  the  valve.  The  con¬ 
densate  will  settle  down  beneath  the 
oil  because  water  is  heavier  than  oil. 
The  oil  will  then  be  lifted  up  by  the 
condensate  and  will  gradually  fl°w 
out  into  the  steam  pipe  and  to  the 
engine,  pump,  pile  driver,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  you  wish  to  lubricate. 
The  rate  of  flow  of  the  oil  is  readily 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  valve.  The 
proper  rate  of  feeding  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  occasionally  draining 
out  the  water  and  refilling  with  oil. 
After  a  while  you  will  get  the  “hang 
of  it  and  will  know  just  how  much 
to  open  the  valve,  how  often  to  re¬ 
fill  with  oil,  and  so  forth. 

At  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
some  experimenting  to  determine  the 
best  valve  setting.  Keep  tab  on  wheie 
you  open  it  during  each  experiment. 
You  will  soon  hit  on  the  right  spot. 

W.  F.  SCHAPHORST 
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planting  New  Orchards 

(Continued  from  Page  506) 

are  self-fertile  and  do  not  require 
pollen  from  another  variety  to  in¬ 
sure  a  set  of  fruit.  The  selection  of 
varieties  without  consideration  of 
these  factors  has  been  responsible  for 
lack  of  production  in  many  orchards 
across  the  country.  Setting  large 
blocks  of  a  single  self-sterile  variety 
or  the  use  of  two  or  more  varieties 
that  are  inter-sterile  is  a  good  way 
to  invite  failure.  Here  again,  such 
costly  mistakes  may  be  avoided  by 
careful  planning.  Your  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  will  be 
glad  to  help  in  the  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties. 

Laying  Out  the  Orchard  Plan 

Methods  for  laying  out  the  orchard 
plan  are  numerous.  Unless  the  or¬ 
chard  is  to  be  set  on  the  contour  or 
on  terraces,  where  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  trees  are  likely  to  be  irregular, 
some  square  or  rectangular  system 
usually  is  employed  with  the  trees  set 
in  straight  rows  in  both  directions. 
Planting  distances  vary  between 
fruits  and  varieties  of  the  same 
fruits,  and  frequently  with  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture  conditions  as 
well.  Fertile  soils,  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  can  support  more  trees  per 
acre  than  less  fertile,  shallow  soils, 
if  such  must  be  used. 

Apple  trees  usually  are  set  from 
35  feet  to  40  feet  apart,  depending 
on  the  variety.  Peaches,  cherries  and 
most  plums  may  be  set  20  to  25  feet 
apart.  Overcrowding  should  be 
avoided  in  any  case  to  permit  con¬ 
venient  spraying  and  culture.  Inter¬ 
crops  may,  of  course,  be  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  during  the  early 
years  of  the  orchard  if  they  are 
properly  handled  so  that  the  normal 
growth  of  the  trees  is  not  interfered 
with.  Mixed  plantings,  such  as  peach 
tree  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard,  are 
not  usually  recommended  because  of 
the  different  cultural  and  spraying 
requirements  between  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 

Regardless  of  what  system  is 
followed  in  laying  out  the  regularly 
spaced  orchard,  the  planting  of  the 
young  trees  is  very  important.  A  good 
orchardist  or  home  gardener  sets  his 
trees  so  that  they  are  perfectly  lined 
up  in  both  directions.  While  a  tree 
set  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  out  of 
position  probably  will  grow  as  well 
as  if  set  exactly  in  the  proper  place, 
and  while  it  is  also  true  that,  by  the 
time  a  tree  is  mature,  the  fact  that 
it  was  set  a  few  inches  out  of 
position  is  no  longer  likely  to  be 
noticed,  nevertheless  a  carefully 
planted  orchard  is  a  source  of  pride 
and  a  mark  of  proficiency. 

The  position  of  each  tree  may  be 
located  by  a  small  stake  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  sighting  from  well  es¬ 
tablished  base  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  or  by  using  a  sur¬ 
veyor’s  transit.  When  the  hole  for 
the  tree  is  dug,  the  exact  location 
of  the  stake  may  be  lost  and  the  tree 
may  be  planted  several  inches  out  of 
position.  To  assure  that  the  tree  is 
planted  exactly  in  position,  a  plant¬ 
ing  board  may  be  used.  This  is  a  one- 


inch  thick  strip  about  three  inches 
wide  and  five  feet  long,  with  a  notch 
to  take  a  one  inch  by  one  inch  stake 
at  each  end,  and  a  similar  square  or 
V-shaped  notch  in  the  center  of  one 
side.  To  operate  this  device,  the 
board  is  laid  on  the  ground  so  that 
the  center  notch  is  fitted  about  the 
stake  which  marks  the  first  tree’s 
location.  A  small  stake  is  then  placed 
in  each  end  notch  location.  After  this 
the  board  may  be  lifted  and  laid 
aside,  leaving  the  two  end  stakes  in 
the  ground.  The  tree  stake  at  center 
is  then  removed  and  the  hole  for  the 
tree  is  dug  in  the  approximate  lo¬ 
cation  of  that  stake.  This  hole  should 
be  well  prepared,  deep  and  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  of  the  tree 
without  bending  or  crowding,  after 
any  broken  or  extra  long  roots  have 
been  removed  or  shortened. 

After  the  hole  has  been  prepafed, 
the  planting  board  is  returned  to  its 
position  between  the  end  stakes, 
being  sure  the  same  side  is  up  (the 
“up”  side  may  be  painted  white  or 
otherwise  marked  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion).  The  tree'  is  then  placed 
in  the  hole  with  the  trunk  in  the 
side  notch  of  the  planting  board  and 
held  in  this  position  while  the  soil 
is  placed  about  the  roots.  The  tree 
now  occupies  the  same  position  as 
the  location  stake.  When  the  planting 
is  completed  the  planting  board  and 
end  stakes  are  lifted  and  taken  to  the 
location  for  the  second  tree;  and  so 
on  until  the  orchard  is  completely 
set  out.  This  method  insures  that  the 
trees,  during  planting,  will  be  proper¬ 
ly  lined  out  provided  the  stakes 
marking  the  tree  positions  are  like¬ 
wise  accurately  lined  up  before  the 
planting. 

The  tree  should  be  set  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  as  it  stood  in  the 
nursery;  this  can  be  determined  by 
the  soil  line  on  the  trunk  of  the 
young  tree.  Well  pulverized,  mellow 
topsoil  should  be  placed  about  the 
roots  in  filling  the  hole.  The  soil 
should  be  firmly  packed  to  avoid  air 
pockets  but  the  tree  roots,  should 
not  be  scraped  or  otherwise  injured 
in  this  process.  If  strong  prevailing 
winds  from  a  certain  directions  are 
experienced,  the  young  tree  may  be 
leaned  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  arise.  In  a  few  years  the  tree 
will  become  straight,  whereas,  if  set 
vertical  at  the  start,  the  winds  may 
cause  the  tree  to  lean  in  the  other 
direction  after  several  years.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  tree  should  be 
leaned  toward  the  wind  at  planting 
time  depends  on  the  severity  and 
constancy  of  the  wind. 

Either  one-year  whips  or  two-year- 
old  headed  trees  are  used  for  setting 
young  apple  orchards.  If  properly 
headed,  two-year-old  trees  are  good. 
Many  growers  prefer  to  use  the  one- 
year  unbran-ched  trees  so  that  they 
may  form  the  heads  themselves  by 
selecting  the  scaffold  branches  as 
the  tree  develops.  One-year-old 
peach  trees,  or  “June  buds,”  are  best 
suited  for  transplants.  Well  grown 
one-year  trees  of  plum  and  cherry 
make  suitable  transplanting  material. 

Careful  consideration  of  these 
planning  and  planting  factors  will  do 
much  to  insure  a  good  start  toward 
a  productive  and  profitable  orchard. 


CToractor  an&  combine  make  short  work  of  harvesting  the  red  kidney  bean 
■  on :  the  farm  of  Kenneth  Weller,  Weedsport,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  who  i 
driving  the  tractor,  assisted  by  Kenneth  Stevenson  on  the  combine.  | 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  MORE  PROFIT 


" America's  Favorite 
Corn  Picker" 


FROM  THIS  YEAR’S  CROP 

DEARBORN-WOOD  BROS. 

Gompic^m 


This  year  reduce  farming  costs.  Harvest  your  corn  the  modern  time¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  way  . . .  with  a  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker. 


This  is  the  popular  one-row  picker  that  is  ideal  for  corn  growers 
and  for  custom  picking  too.  It  has  unusual  speed  and  capacity  and 
is  priced  right. 


Built  by  Wood  Bros,  (a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Dearborn  Motors), 
this  picker  is  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  leadership  in  building  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery.  It  embodies  many  exclusive  features  that  work  together 
to  pick  fields  better  and  faster  and  to  deliver  cleaner,  undamaged  ears. 


Easily  adjusted  for  everythingfrompcfpcornto  heaviest  yielding  hybrids. 


BIG  HUSKING  BED 


PICKS  ROWS  26"  WIDE  OR  WIDER 

The  trend  is  toward  narrower  row's,  due 
to  hybrid  corn  improvement,  new  fertil¬ 
izing  and  other  modern  practices.  36" 
and  even  30"  rows  are  now  common.  If 
you  want  to  narrow  your  rows,  remem¬ 
ber  the  Dearborn-Wood  Bros,  will  pick 
any  width  rows,  as  narrow  as  26".  You 
are  not  tied  to  a  picker  that  is  “set  in 
its  ways”  and  may  soon  be  outdated. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


In  any  corn  picker,  look  first  at  the 
husking  bed!  Corn  passes  through 
the  Dearborn-Wood  Bros,  picker 
fast  because  the  husking  bed  is  big 
-13 wide,  3714"  long.  Not  four 
but  six  rolls  (3  rubber  against  3 
steel)  husk  thoroughly  but  gently. 


USE  IT  WITH  THE 


*Adapter  kit  required,  sold  separately. 

See  g0^  serviced  by 

your  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm 
Equipment  dealer.  See  him  for  complete 
information,  and  delivery  date. 


GETS  DOWNED  CORN 

Flexible  floating  gathering  points, 
fully  adjustable,  catch  high  and 
low  ears  and  downed  corn,  with 
three,  not  two,  gathering  chains. 


/Htly  twee  xfarf  (P&uKte 
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Retention  of  the  Aiken  flexibility 
in  price  support  law,  but  with  levels 
ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity  rather  than  the  Title  II  60  to 
90,  may  be  the  final  answer  of  Con¬ 
gress  this  session. 

Working  together  as  a  smooth  and 
possibly  invincible  team,  Senators 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.)  and 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  have  se¬ 
cured  agreement  on  a  new  price  sup¬ 
port  bill  within  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  which  Anderson  heads.  By 
the  time  this  reaches  readers,  the 
bill  may  have  been  accepted  by  the 
full  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
If  the  bill  is  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  almost  surely  be 
passed  on  the  floor. 

As  between  the  bill  the  Senate 
may  pass  and  the  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House  to  extend  90  per  cent 
supports  for  another  year,  odds 
would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Aiken  supports  are 
already  on  the  books  and,  unless 
supplemented,  will  automatically  be¬ 
come  law  January  1.  So  the  Senate 
need  only  stand  pat  and  the  House, 
which  wants  high  support  levels, 
would  either  have  to  compromise  on 
the  Senate  75-90  range  or  allow  the 
60-90  to  become  law. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  has  given  up  on  his  pro¬ 
gram,  though  only  for  this  year.  He 
is  much  opposed  to  another  year  of 
90  per  cent  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  so  expensive  consumers 
might  become  angry  enough  to  kill 
price  supports  entirely.  He  has 
worked  with  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  the  drafting  of  its  bill  and 
considers  it  good  enough  until  he 

can  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  get 
his  own  program  enacted  into  law. 
Despite  widespread  opposition,  he 
clings  to  the  belief  that  he  can 
marshall  enough  support  for  the 

Brannan  Plan  by  speeches  around 

the  country  to  put  it  over. 

This  is  how  the  Senate  bill  was 
shaping  up  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 

ing:  „  ,  - 

It  will  provide  a  range  of  from 

75  to  90  per  cent  in  support  levels. 
During  the  first  year  of  marketing 
quotas  on  basic  crops,  the  support 
level  would  be  90  per  cent.  The  bill 
leaves  perishable  supports  about 
where  they  are  now,  but  does  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
language  in  the  Aiken  bill  relative 
to  direct  payments  to  farmers  in 
order  to  support  prices.  Since 
Brannan  asked  for  specific  authority, 
rather  than  the  more  vague  Aiken 
language  permitting  production  pay¬ 
ments,  the  Senate  responded  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  support  most 
perishables  in  this  manner.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  direct  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  may  not  be  made  on  livestock, 
milk  or  any  other  perishable  product 
which  can  be  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  supported  through  price  sup¬ 
port  operations  undertaken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  storable  product  of  any 
such  commodity.  In  other  words, 
livestock  would  have  to  be  supported 
through  purchases  of  meat  from 
packers  and  milk  would  have  to  be 
supported  as  at  present,  through 
purchases  of  powder,  butter  and 
cheese. 

There  is  provision  for  supporting 
crops  at  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
parity  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  such  levels  are 
necessary  for  national  security  or  to 
increase  or  maintain  production.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  hold 
public  hearings  before  setting  sup¬ 
ports  higher  than  the  levels  in  the 
bill,  but  his  word  would  be  final. 
Where  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers,  co- 
operators  will  get  50  per  cent  of 
parity  on  basics  and  non-cooperators 
will  get  whatever  the  Secretary  de¬ 
cides  will  best  help  the  program,  but 
not  more  than  cooperators.  Corn 
outside  the  commercial  area  will  be 
supported  at  75  per  cent  of  the  level 
in  the  commercial  com  areas. 

The  famous  Title  II  table  of  levels 
of  support  for  exact  supply  con¬ 
ditions  is  out.  Even  the  table  which 
was  adopted  as  a  substitute,  setting 


out  only  minimum  levels  of  support, 
may  be  eliminated  in  the  final  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  bill.  Brannan  objected  to 
it  as  giving  the  Secretary  too  much 
power.  The  wool  section  will  be  re¬ 
drafted  to  include  mohair  in  the  same 
program.  Senator  Edward  J.  Thye 
(R.,  Minn.)  wants  to  place  milk  in 
the  list  of  basic  commodities  (the 
basics  are  tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  and  peanuts),  so  as  to 
assure  dairy  products  of  mandatory 
price  supports.  It  appeared  doubtful 
if  the  subcommittee  would  agree,  but 
Thye  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
amendment  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Virtually  all  of  New  England,  with 
the  exception  of  Maine,  and  all 
of  New  Jersey  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  disaster  areas  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  late  this  Winter.  After 
years  of  inaction,  Congress,  was 
given  the  final  push  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  blizzards  in  the  cattle  country 
last  Winter.  Besides  emergency  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  finally  brought  into  being 
a  permanent  disaster  loan  program. 
Forty-four  million  dollars,  a  modest 
sum  in  relation  to  other  government 
expenditures,  was  set  up  as  a  re¬ 
volving  fund;  the  idea  being  that  re¬ 
payments  would  eventually  be  com¬ 
ing  in  as  fast  as  loans  were  going 
out,  and  that  the  44  million  dollars 
would  therefore  be  the  only  loan 
authorization  ever  needed. 

As  Congress  set  up  the  program 
and  as  it  has  been  operated  thus  far, 
it  gives  promise  of  great  success. 
First,  no  loans  are  made  unless  the 
damage  is  widespread.  The  theory  is 
that  if  only  a  few  farm  are  hit  by 
disaster  and  those  farmers  are  of 
good  character  and  follow  sound 
farming  practices,  then  local  credit 
sources  would  be  glad  to  advance  the 
necessary  loans.  For  this  reason, 
disaster  must  be  so  great  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  ordinary  private 
enterprise  or  co-operative  credit. 

The  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  has  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  extremely  successful 
so  far  in  getting  private  credit 
sources  to  take  over  the  disaster 
loans,  sometimes  even  to  refinance 
them  after  they  have  been  made. 
Loan  rates  are  at  a  small  three  per¬ 
cent,  but  repayments  are  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  least  number  of  years 
consistent  with  the  earning  power  of 
a  farm.  All  loans  are  secured. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  1949  lamb  crop  is  the  smallest 
in  25  years  of  record  at  18,906,000 
head,  according  to  the  BAE.  The  1949 
crop  is  about  a  million  head  or  six 
per  cent  smaller  than  the  small  1948 
crop. 

But  young  chickens  raised  on 
farms  in  1949  are  estimated  to  be  17 
per  cent  over  the  number  raised  in 
1948,  though  four  per  cent  less  than 
the  1938-47  average.  Number  of 
young  chickens  raised  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  layers  on  hand  June  1  indi¬ 
cate  a  larger  laying  flock  on  January 
1,  1950,  than  a  year  earlier,  accord¬ 
ing  to  BAE. 

BAE  is  again  predicting  drops  in 
pig  prices  this  Fall,  due  to  the  large 
crop.  And  it  expects  that  beef  will 
be  raised  more  liberally  next  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Measures  to  tax  cooperatives  are 
now  before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.) 
this  month  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  wartime  excise  tax  repealer 
which  would  end  all  cooperative  tax 
exemptions.  His  amendment  is  al¬ 
most  identical  in  terms  with  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  about  a 
month  ago  by  Rep.  Noah  Mason  (R., 
Ill.). 

*  #  *  *  # 

USDA  expects  seasonal  increases 
in  the  prices  of  dairy  products  and 
meanwhile  points  out  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  dairy  products  ex¬ 
cept  butter  and  skimmilk  “increased 
significantly”  between  1942  and  1948. 
While  butter  consumption  dropped 
badly,  use  of  margarine  increased 
five-fold.  Harry  Lando 


Winners  in  New  York’s 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Contest 

Westhill  Farms  of  Camillus,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  has  captured  the  first 
place  trophy  in  the  1949  New  York 
State  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest. 
An  average  dressed  weight  of  just 
over  four  pounds  for  its  entry  of  15 
birds,  earned  the  top  prize  in  the 
senior  class.  First  place  in  the  junior 
division  went  to  Robert  Bennett  of 
Ionia,  Ontario  County.  His  entry  had 
an  average  dressed  weight  of  4.6 
pounds. 

Other  winners  in  the  senior  class, 
all  of  whom  received  plaques  and 
ribbons,  were:  Walter  McIntyre  of 
Go wanda,  Erie  County;  Lansing  J. 
Vrooman  of  Selkirk,  Albany  County; 
and  Robert  C.  Wilson  of  Canaan  and 
Gerald  Boice  of  Tivoli,  both  in 
Columbia  County.  Second  prize  of 
$12  in  the  junior  class  was  won  by 
Charles  Hart  of  Interlaken,  Seneca 
County;  third  prize  of  $9.00  went  to 
Roy  Curtiss  III  of  Delmar,  Albany 
County;  fourth  prize  of  $6.00  to 
George  Van  Etten  of  Schenectady,” 
and  fifth  prize  of  $5.00  to  George 
DePuy  of  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  County. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 

and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


NOW 

$5.99 


.  .  .  _  Life-like,  all  plush,  excelsior-stuffed 
stroller  horse.  20"  high,  19"  long,  9"  wide.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  all-metal  wheel  base  —  rubber  tire  steel 
wheels.  Horse  wears  a  simulated  leather 
saddle  and  bridle.  Sturdily  built. 

No  COD’s.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Pay  shipping  charge  on  arrival.  Vou 
must  say  this  is  an  exceptional  “buy”  or 
your  money  back  at  once. 

GUARANTY  SALES  COMPANY 
226  W.  42nd  St.,  Dept  61,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


RUPTU  RE-EASE  R 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back  , 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  J 
up  In  front.  Adjustable  ’ 

leg  strap.  Soft  flat  vvnx  „  M* 

groin  pad.  No  steel  or  \\  if  _  ,  _ _ 

leather  bands.  Unex-  VOvi  7/  $ jtf 5 

celled  for  comfort.  Also  11  __  t,  * 

used  as  after  operation  *•»■*“*•  N*LJ>  DovW»...4.*S 
support.  For  men  or  women.  Mall  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  E.  12th,  Dept.RY-8,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


BUIE  $« 
SPRUCE I 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens, 
S3  postpaid;  all  transplanted, 4"  to 
10*  tall.  Ten  each  Scotch  Pine, 
Balsam  Flr.Norway  Spruce.  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  R-839,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Brand  New  Westinghouse 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 


18 


50 


WAR  Surplus  Special 
cloioout  burg  Ain.  Brand  new 
— double-piston  type,  big  uir  n  mb  j  q  g 
volume.  Mounts  on  truck  or  CA 

cur  engine,  or  operutu  with  * 

*/a  HP  motor.  For  Furm,  Home,  Industry.  In¬ 
struction  end  space  parts  kit  included.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Weight  26  pounds. 

NATIONAL  STORES  rmvtuRGH6:”’  °a. 


RANGE  GROWN  PULLETS 

Ready-to-lay  In  Sept.  Harco  Strain  R.I.  Reds;  Sex- 
link  crosses;  Hubbard's  N.H.  Reds;  White  Rocks.  Cir¬ 
cular.  LOVELL  GORDON,  FULT0NV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  LET  YOUR 

FEET  HURT 

Read  What 
Dr.  Barron,  m.d. 

Advises  for 

QUICK  RELIEF 

“Don’t  suffer  with  your  feet 
another  day!  Try  this:  Just 
put  a  pair  of  my  Foot  Cush¬ 
ions  into  your  shoes.  Then 
walk  or  stand  as  much  as 
you  like  —  and  see  if  you 
don’t  feel  liko  a  new 
person!”  Dr.  Rar- 
ron’s  Foot  Cush¬ 
ions  take  painful 
pressure  off  I 
CALLOUSIES, 

CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES 
WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot  and  body  shocks  that 
wear  you  out.  They  INSTANTLY  cushion  and 
relieve  tender,  painful  spots  on  the  soles  of  your 
feet.  Your  ENTIRE  FEET  from  HEEL  TO  TOES 
get  QUICK  RELIEF!  Your  feet  enjoy  amazing 
CUSHION  COMFORT  and  ease — LIKE  WALKING 
ON  SOFT,  RESTFUL  PILLOWS  all  day  long.  .  . 
wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  So  light,  spongy; 
ventilated  —  wear  comfortably  in  any  type  shoes. 
MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  foot 
sufferers  have  used  GENUINE  Dr.  Barron’s  Foot 
Cushions.  Try  a  pair  yourself  and  enjoy  foot  hap¬ 
piness  such  as  you  never  dreamed  of!  Send  only 
$1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  STATE 
SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30- 
DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  you 
don’t  get  blessed  relief!  FREE  —  Dr.  Barron’s 
“FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  with  order,  to 
help  you  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order  NOW! 

ORTHO,  Inc.,  Dept.  51A 
2700  Broadway,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 


Genuino 
Dr.  Barron’s 
Foot  Cushions 

help  support 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
(Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
Jrays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
wse.  ONLY  $6,501 
(Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  V® 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50£. 

L.  R.  Ho  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


tinly 


50.50 


GENUINE 

McClellan 


SADDLES 


NEW  GOV’T. 
SURPLUS 


12 


95 

COMPLETE 


Normally  worth  $75  to  $9 ft— 
these  wondertul  Army  Surplus 
Saddles  are  all  brand  new- 
made  of  finest  first-quality  top-grain  select  cowhide. 
Complete  with  braided  horsehair  cinch,  metal  stirrups, 
russet  saddle  leather.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Shipped  Express  collect. 


NATIONAL  STORES 


200  SMITHFIELD  SI.  DEP1  RA 
PITTSBURGH  22.  PA. 


Free  Snapshot  Magazine,  Photo  Finishing  List, 
Mailers.  HENRY  HOUGHTON’S,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gdSping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  COJne. 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.Y. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL  JEWELRY 

Our  new  Shell  "KIT"  makes  6  Brooches.  6  Pair 
Earrings,  Place  and  Tally  Cards,  with  large  Il¬ 
lustrated  Shollart  Instruction  Book,  LEARN  Shell- 
craft  and  EARN.  Complete  $3.00  Postpaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Sheilcrafters 
get  our  FREE  Design  Book  and  Price  List. 
Duryea  Shell  Studio,  Dept.  100,  Bay  Pines,  Ha- 


DEVAI  IHIUf1  chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  fain  and 

KfcVOLVlNU  snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  bac 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creos°l  : 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brief  an 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  U  at  u./ 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREb  -  M . 
G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  P E N N A. 

NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assembiie . 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  nst. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  M 

SILO  PRESERVATIVE  £ 'W’E.rW  •£ 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  tplder  |„e„ 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &.  Co,S^„^®vlvani* 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10.  Ponnsylva^ 

UftT  WATER  No  Flre!  No  Faucet !  With  hux 
HUl  WAlfcK  trie  Heater  $2.55  Ppd.  I  art! 

CHAS.  LEHMAN.  1 125  Evergreen  Ave. ,  Bronx  59,  «•  _ 

YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR  -  * 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  **  71  ‘ 

Belt,  Butler  °  °* 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG  «  y. 

I(M  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I. 
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Events  on  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  Program 

One  hundred  and  three  years  have 
passed  since  the  Empire  State  farm¬ 
ers  bundled  up  their  prize  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  loaded  their  purebred  livestock 
on  wagons  and  carts,  and  carried 
them  off  to  the  first  State  Fair.  Next 
month,  on  Monday,  September  5,  the 
103rd  State  Fair,  a  combined  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  exposition  at 
Syracuse,  will  open  its  gates  to 
New  Yorkers  from  all  sections  of 
the  State. 

Special  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  $2,000,000  cattle  show  during 
Fair  Week.  More  than  1,500  head  of 
cattle,  representing  every  known 
breed  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  will  be  on 
exhibit  in  the  Cattle  Building.  Daily 
judging  will  take  place  Monday 
through  Thursday  in  the  Coliseum 
with  the  sectional  champions  com¬ 
peting  for  $25,000  in  premium  money. 

Wild  life  of  forest,  field  and  stream 
will  roam  through  a  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  natural  setting  in  the  State 
Institutions  Building.  Scenic  spots  of 
the  State  will  be  reconstructed  to 
demonstrate  the  wild  life  conser¬ 
vation  program  being  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation.  The 
attractive  setting  of  trees,  bushes  and 
forest  lawn  with  a  fish-filled  stream 
of  cool  water  running  through  it  will 
provide  a  refreshing  retreat  for  the 
Fair-goer. 

In  the  Horticultural  Building, 
colorful  displays  of  fruit  and  farm 
products  will  tempt  the  Fair  visitor. 


competition  will  total  $1,500  with 
$150  marked  as  first  prize  in  each 
class.  The  horse  show  will  take  the 
stage  Monday  through  Thursday 
nights  in  the  Coliseum.  The  show 
program  will  include  hackney, 
gaited,  Tennessee  walking,  walk- 
trot,  roadster,  pony,  western,  hunt¬ 
ers  and  jumpers. 

Opening  Fair  Week  with  the  first 
thriller  will  be  the  seven  sprint  races 
for  stock  cars.  The  great  names  of 
the  Indianapolis  race  track  will  be 
gunning  for  national  honors  in  the 
first  postwar  running  of  the  classic 
100-mile  championship  auto  race  at 
the  Syracuse  fairgrounds  on  Satur¬ 
day,  September  10.  Daily  matinee 
and  evening  thrill  shows  by  former 
Teter  stars  will  be  performed  in 
front  of  the  new  grandstand  which 
has  been  erected  to  replace  the 
wooden  type  structure  destroyed  by 
a  storm  in  1942.  In  the  same  area 
will  be  seven  vaudeville  acts  every 
day  and  afternoon  'Of  the  exposition. 

Two  new  features  will  be  the 
Better  Homes  Exposition  and  the 
television  show.  Both  major  exhibits 
will  be  open  free  of  charge  to  every 
Fair-goer  every  day  and  night  of  the 
exposition.  The  Better  Homes  Show 
will  display  every  piece  of  parapher¬ 
nalia  needed  to  build,  furnish,  or 
renovate  the  rural  home.  It  will 
occupy  40,000  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  spacious  Manufacturer’s  and 
Home  Builder’s  Center.  A  complete 
studio  has  been  recreated  in  the 
Television  and  Pure  Foods  Building 
where  visitors  may  watch  camera 
crews  beaming  their  regular  show  to 


Straining  every  muscle  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  record,  a  team  of 
heavy  horses  dig  their  hooves  into  the  turf  during  a  horse  pulling  contest 
at  a  past  Fair.  The  popular  contest  will  be  staged  again  this  year  during 
the  New  York  State  Fair  at  the  Syracuse  fairgrounds. 


Every  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
county  in  the  State  will  arrange  its 
prize  pickings  in  pleasing  exhibits. 
»  Farmers  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  their  laurels  in  the  way 
of  premium  money,  and  the  all- 
important  championship  royal-purple 
ribbons.  Premium  money  amounts  to 
nearly  $100,000  this  year,  distributed 
among  the  15  departments  which 
conduct  some  sort  of  competition 
during  Fair  Week.  Fruit  exhibitors 
will  be  competing  for  $3,700  in  prizes 
with  the  top  award  set  at  $1,000. 
Vegetable  associations  will  be  con¬ 
tending  for  $1,530.  Awards  in  this 
division  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes:  collection  of  packaged  vege¬ 
tables  grown  on  upland  soil,  and 
collection  of  packaged  vegetables 
grown  on  muck  soil.  A  first  prize  of 
$350  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners 
in  each  class. 

Full-scale  in  every  respect  will  be 
the  poultry  and  pet  stock  show,  and 
the  exhibits  of  sheep,  swine  and 
dairy  goats.  Daily  judging  of  these 
entries  will  take  place  each  day  in 
their  respective  buildings.  Premiums 
in  these  departments  are:  sheep, 
$5,898;  swine,  $3,316;  goats,  $936; 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  $9,740. 

Although  an  extensive  showing  of 
draft  horses  is  made  difficult  by  the 
reduced  use  of  the  work  animal  on 
the  present-day  farm,  an  interesting 
representation  will  be  on  display  at 
the  1944  Fair.  The  heavy  horse  show¬ 
ing  will  be  highlighted  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  horse  pulling  contest  which  will 
be  staged  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
°f  Fair  Week.  Teams  of  draft  horses 
registering  under  3,000  pounds  will 
test  their  full  pulling  strength 
against  the  “Dynamometer,”  a  me¬ 
chanical  measuring  device,  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  special  arena  in  the  race 
J^k’s  infield.  Teams  weighing  over 
,000  pounds  will  take  the  field  on 
Wednesday.  Prize  money  for  this 


audiences  throughout  Central  New 
York.  In  addition,  Fair-goers  may 
take  their  turn  before  the  television 
camera  and  watch  themselves  as  they 
appear  on  the  receiving  screen. 


Business  Bits 

Sulfaquinoxaline  Bulletin  —  Sulfa- 
quinoxaline,  a  new  drug  developed 
by  scientists,  is  very  effective  in 
small  concentrations  for  controlling 
the  most  troublesome  forms  of  coccid- 
iosis.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  first 
drug  to  be  recommended  for  continu¬ 
ous  feeding.  The  evidence  to  date  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  an  effective  agent 
for  improving  feed  efficiency,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  uniform  flock,  and 
eliminating  much  of  the  mortality 
due  to  coccidiosis.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  limitations  to  this  drug  and 
poultrymen  should  not  expect  mira¬ 
cles  from  it.  A  recent  comprehensive 
discussion  of  sulfaquinoxaline  is 
presented  as  a  “Red  Rose”  Service 
Bulletin  No.  3,  published  by  John 
W.  Eshelman  and  Sons.  A  free  copy 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  direct  to 
any  John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons 
plant  nearest  you.  Locations  are: 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  York,  Pa.;  Circleville, 
Ohio;  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  Sanford, 
N.  C. 


The  Steinhorst  “Challenger”  — This 
new,  popular  priced  farm  freezer, 
announced  by  Emil  Steinhorst  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  boasts  of 
numerous  exclusive  features.  The 
new  model  comes  in  two  sizes  —  18 
and  20  cu.  ft.  —  and  supplements  the 
regular  Steinhorst  line  that  ranges 
in  capacity  from  12  to  26  cu.  ft.  The 
product  is  sold  with  a  five-year  food 
insurance  policy  that  covers  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  freezer  against  loss 
through  spoilage.  A  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  new  model  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 


Outstanding  NEW  features  include: 


Patent 

Pending 


Greater 

Handling  capadty 
Easily  handled 
By  one  man 
Weighs  only  119  lbs. 

(16  ft.  length  with  2  HP  engine) 

This  new,  improved,  heavy-duty  model  of  the 
light-weight  HARVEST-HANDLER  elevator  speeds 
farm  handling  jobs,  saves  labor  the  year  'round. 

Fills  bins,  cribs,  self-feeders,  performs  many  odd  jobs. 
Quickly  loads,  unloads  trucks  anywhere.  Handy  in  field 
or  barnyard. 


1.  New  20  ft.  length  (shown)  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  easily  assembled  4  ft.  mid- 
sectiOn  (optional)  added  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  16  ft.  length. 

2.  Wide  choice  of  power.  1  '/2  HP,  4  cycle 
or  2  HP,  2  cycle  gasoline  engine,  >/2 
HP  heavy-duty  or  totally  enclosed  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Also  available  without 
power. 

3. -  New  easily  removable  engine  mount 

permits  power  unit  to  be  transported 
or  stored  separately. 


4.  Greater  .capacity  with  wider  6>/4  inch 
trough  with  deep  flared  sides. 

5.  New  Hopper  design  provides  increased 
hopper  capacity  and  permits  flights  to 
pick  up  load  easier. 

Famous  Model  “B’s”  outstanding  features 
are  also  included  in  Model  “C".  Special 
aircraft-alloy  construction  combines  light¬ 
weight  with  durability.  Removable  hopper 
sides,  cover  under  hopper  permit  seif¬ 
loading.  Hopper  sides  may  also  be  re¬ 
moved  for  loading  in  “tight  places."  Bail 
at  head  end  is  handy  for  positioning  by 
rope,  sturdy  hook  at  hopper  end  for  hang¬ 
ing  on  truck  sideboard. 


See  your  dealer  today  or 
write  for  further  details. 


Free  folder  on  request 


THf 


7314  STAHL  ROAD 
ORIENT,  OHIO 


c  a  & o  a  a  r/o  * 


NOW  .  .  the  famous 

HELIX  WAGON  UNLOADER 


New  low  prices  on  all 
standard  wagon  unloader 
models  .  .  .  complete 
line  of  slide-in  units  for 
all  popular  wagon  boxes. 
Write  for  full  details 


Sllde-in  units  are 
economical  and 
i  easy  to  install. 
Unheard  -  of  low 
prices  .  .  .  each 
belt  carries  up  to 
5  tons. 


today; 


CORPORATION 

Crown  Point,  Ind 


Rustic  beauty  Is  combined 
with  strong,  safe,  durable 
protection  for  homes,  es¬ 
tates  and  farms.  These 
fences  are  available  in  2 
types.  Close  Picket  and 
Woven  Cleft.  Also  Colo* 
nial  Picket  and  Post  & 
Rail  Fences,  Gates  and 
all  types  Steel  Fencing. 


CEDAR 

PICKET 

FENCES 


FREE 

Illustrated 
[CATALOG 

ARNOLD-DA1N  CORP. 

BOX  30  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


POSTED— NO  TRESPASSING! 

SIGNS  12"xl2"  —  Cardboard:  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00. 

LINEN':  25 -$8.00.  Name  and  address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  so 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
r  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


MONEY  QUICK.  Take  easy  orders  sensational  men’s 
cushion  shoe  line.  Build  steady,  repeat  business  your 
neighborhood.  Free  outfit.  CONCORD  IAN  SHOES, 
1 8- A,  WEST  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  AU  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International.  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-0- Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


Genuine/  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan* 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


ONLY 


0  plus  25 1  for  mailing 

0  Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe  i 
0  manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high  < 
0  quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at  i 
0  a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00.  * 
0  Nailed  and  sewed,  Thick  composition  sole  I 
0  and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak-  < 
0  tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed,  f 
0  Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with  ^ 
0  roomy  toe.  t 

0  Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army  £ 
0  russet  tan  color:  wide,  comfortable  widths.  A 
FWby  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference  \ 

*  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


0  —  ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT™  t 

f  Real  leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  O  J 

4  471  Mill  St.,  Dept.  A,  Check  □  \ 

p  Worcester,  Mass.  C  O.  D.  □  J 

0  Send  me  ......  pairs  of  shoes  at*4.83(includes  J 

0  mailings  costs)  J 

t  My  size  is  ... .  Send  free  literature  □  5 

\  Name _ _  J 

\  St.  or  R.F.D. _ , _  \ 

f  Town _ _  State _  J 
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answer  all  your 

■farm  building  needs' 


Whatever  your  farm  building  requirements, 
there’s  an  all-purpose  Quonset  ready  for 
the  job.  Quonsets  are  famed  for  their  many 
uses — as  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses — for 
equipment  and  general  storage — for  all 
types  of  grain,  corn  and  other  crop  storage. 


Quonsets  are  built  of  highest  quality  ma¬ 
terials — designed  to  give  long  years  of 
enduring  service  with  a  minimum  of  main¬ 
tenance.  They  are  rot-proof,  fire-resistant, 
wind-resistant  .  .  .  feature  arch-ribbed, 
dear-span  design  permitting  maximum 
usable  floor  space. 

Wise  farmers  choose  Quonsets — the  per- 
Re0.  u.s.  Pot.  off.  feet  permanent  answer  to  all  their  farm 

building  needs.  See  your  nearest  Quonset  * 
dealer  today  for  immediate  delivery — or 
write  us  for  further  details. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Aircraft  and  the  Farmer 

Part  II 

Until  the  advent  of  the  airplane,  it 
was  an  unquestioned  maxim  of  the 
law  that  one  who  owned  land  had 
the  right  of  control  of  everything 
above  it,  even  to  the  heavens.  Now¬ 
adays,  it  is  the  edict  of  the  law  that 
a  landowner  has  a  dominant  right  of 
occupancy  of  the  surface  for  pur¬ 
poses  incident  to  his  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it;  but  that  his  rights  in  the 
upper  stratum  are  now  limited  to  the 
prevention  of  its  use  by  others  in 
such  manner  that  their  activities 
constitute  an  unreasonable  interfer¬ 
ence  with  .his  complete  occupancy 
and  enjoyment  of  the  surface.  When¬ 
ever  courts  are  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
judicate  a  claim  between  a  farmer 
and  an  accused  flyer  or  owner  of  air¬ 
craft,  it  is  over  the  question  whether 
the  farmer’s  complete  use  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  what  is  rightfully  his  has 
been  unreasonably  interfered  with. 

In  approaching  problems  of  the 
kind,  courts  proceed  upon  the  basis 
that  relief  must  be  granted  the 
farmer,  if  at  all,  upon  one  of  two 
grounds:  either  that  the  operation 
of  the  particular  aircraft  was  a 
trespass,  or  that  the  manner,  times, 
and  effects  of  its  operation  were  so 
interfering  or  annoying  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  nuisance.  If  a  decision  is 
reached  that  the  occurrence  com¬ 
plained  of  was  a  trespass,  a  money 
judgment  covering  the  actual  dam¬ 
ages  sustained  will  be  given;  but,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  aviator  in  con¬ 
troversy  is  found  by  the  judges  to 
constitute  a  nuisance,  an  injunction 
will  be  issued  by  the  court  restrain¬ 
ing  further  performances  of  the  kind. 
Of  course,  if  the  flyer  is  adjudged 


to  have  acted  within  his  rights,  the 
farmer  will  get  no  relief  but  must 
endure  his  bitter  pill. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  and  flying  constrained 
the  creation  some  years  ago  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  power  to  promulgate 
air  traffic  rules.  Recognizing  that  low 
altitudes  must  necessarily  be  flown 
in  taking  off  and  landing,  the  board 
made  a  rule  that  otherwise  in  flying 
certain  minimum  heights  must  be 
maintained.  These  heights  were  set 
at  500  feet  over  ordinary  country 
regions,  and  1,000  feet  in  conjested 
areas.  The  rules  of  the  board  furnish 
a  standard  by  which  their  breach  by 
an  aviator  will  be  considered  an  un¬ 
lawful  flight;  but  they  do  not  limit 
or  supplant  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  adjudicate  legal  rights  and 
liabilities  between  the  aviator  or 
owner  of  aircraft  and  a  landowner 
claiming  injury  or  annoyance  from 
his  operations.  It  is  to  the  courts  that 
the  harassed  farmer  must  look. 

For  instance,  a  flyer  who  descends 
upon  land  or  structures,  whether  he 
was  negligent  in  so  doing  or  not,  will 
be  held  liable  for  any  damage  he 
causes.  This  is  a  general  rule  which 
the  courts  apply  to  modern  flying  in 
like  manner  as  it  was  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  balloon  that  fell  in  a 
garden,  as  already  described.  It  may 
be  invoked  even  in  cases  of  crash 
landings,  or  in  unheralded  dives  to 
earth  without  fault  of  the  pilot. 

Thus,  a  plane’s  motor  stopped  for 
some  unknown  cause,  and  the  aviator 
in  attempting  a  landing  in  the  night¬ 
time  ran  into  the  top  of  a  company’s 
tower  in  the  country  without  seeing 
it,  and  demolished  it.  A  New  York 
Court  gave  the  company  a  judgment 
for  its  loss.  “One  or  the  other  party 
has  to  stand  the  damage,”  the  court 


said  philosophically.  “To  hold  the 
aviator  absolved  of  liability  because 
he  was  free  from  negligence  is  to 
hazard  all  the  chimneys  in  the  land 
as  well  as  livestock  on  the  farms’ 
and  even  the  people  in  their  homes! 
The  chance  that  a  properly-equipped 
and  well-handled  areoplane  may  still 
crash  upon  and  injure  private 
property  should  be  borne  by  him 
who  takes  the  machine  aloft.” 

A  California  company  owned  140 
acres  of  honeydew  melons.  Arch 
Kilburn  had  a  plane  equipped  with 
a  power  dusting  attachment  with 
which  he  dusted  fields  of  growing 
vegetables.  The  company  employed 
Kilburn  to  dust  its  melon  field  with 
calcium  arsenate.  A  light  wind  was 
blowing  on  the  day  of  the  dusting, 
toward  the  farm  of  Jess  Holder  a 
half  mile  away,  where  he  kept  56 
hives  of  bees.  The  poisonous  dust 
floated  from  the  plane  into  the  apiary 
and  killed  all  the  bees.  Holder  sued 
and  collected  the  full  amount  of  his 
loss.  The  court  said  that  dusting 
vegetables  to  kill  pests  is  lawful,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  done  under 
conditions  which  would  indicate  to 
a  reasonably  prudent  person  that 
damage  to  his  neighbor  would  result. 
“No  one,”  the  judges  admonished, 
“is  permitted  by  law  to  use  his  own 
property  in  such  a  manner  that 
damage  to  his  neighbor  is  a  fore¬ 
seeable  result.” 

Where,  however,  an  aviator  flew 
low  over  a  Nebraska  farm  and  so 
frightened  animals  as  to  cause  the 
females  to  suffer  abortions,  a 
Federal  Court  decided  that  the  owner 
cold  not  collect  for  his  loss,  since 
damages  could  not  be  predicated  on 
mere  fright.  The  U.  S.  Comptroller 
General  made  a  similar  ruling  in 


holding  that  no  damages  were  pay¬ 
able  by  reason  of  a  government 
pilot’s  making  an  emergency  land¬ 
ing  and  frightening  cattle,  where  no 
negligence  was  shown  and  there  was 
no  physical  contact  of  the  plane  with 
the  cattle. 

Let  us  now  note  what  some  of  the 
courts  have  thus  far  decided. 

A  Federal  court  ruled  that  unless 
traveling  through  air  space  above 
another’s  land  constitutes  an  actual 
interference  with  the  owner’s  pos¬ 
session  or  his  beneficial  use  of  the 
property,  such  travel  is  not  of  itself 
a  trespass  entitling  the  owner  to 
damages. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  remedial 
possibilities  —  that  of  injunction,  a 
Massachusetts  Court  said  in  a  case 
before  it  that  if,  in  flying  over  farm 
lands,  airplanes  do  not  affect  the 
health,  habits,  or  material  comforts 
of  normal  persons,  such  flights  can¬ 
not  be  held  to  be  nuisances.  The  same 
court  ruled  in  another  case  that 
flights  over  fields,  woods,  or  other 
unoccupied  places,  or  lands  remote 
from  buildings,  cannot  be  held  to 
constitute  either  nuisances  or  tres¬ 
pass.  But  it  declared  that  flights  as 
low  as  100  feet  amount  to  a  wrong¬ 
ful  intrusion  upon  the  land  and  are 
nuisances  entitling  the  annoyed  and 
threatened  landowners  to  injunctive 
relief. 

Similarly,  a  Delaware  Court  ruled 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  landowner: 
“Extensive  flying  at  low  altitudes, 
accompanied  by  excessive  noise,  and 
occasioning  unreasonable  annoyance 
to  the  occupants  of  houses  and  lands 
below,  and  apprehensions  of  danger 
on  their  part,  constitute  nuisances  by 
interfering  substantially  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  property  by  the 
owners.  Repeated  low  flights  over 
houses  and  buildings  and  lands  m 
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connection  therewith  are  c.i  unrea¬ 
sonable  use  by  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  landowner.” 

The  consensus  of  judicial  views 
upon  which  such  decisions  are 
founded  is  that  those  engaged  in  the 
various  phases  of  aviation  are  no 
more  privileged  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others  than  any  one  else, 
and  that,  equally  with  those  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  they  are  subject  to 
control  by  the  courts,  irrespective 
of  the  rules  which  commissions  or 
boards  may  make.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression,  for  instance,  that 
when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad¬ 
ministration  issues  a  permit  for  es¬ 
tablishing  an  airport,  surrounding 
property  owners  are  required  to  en¬ 
dure  its  activities  and  operations, 
however  harmful  or  injurious  they 
may  be.  That  impression  is  erroneous. 
Airports  are  not,  of  course,  nuisances 
per  se,  but  they  may  become  such 
to  adjacent  farmers  or  other  property 
owners  through  the  way  their  planes 
operate.  If  they  do,  the  courts  are 
able  and  willing  to  call  a  halt. 

In  this  connection,  a  Pennsylvania 
Court  held  a  certain  airport  to  be 
a  nuisance  and  restrained  its  im¬ 
proper  use,  because  of  excessive  dust 
its  planes  stirred  up  and  circulated 
in  taking  off  and  landing,  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  irritating  and  disturb¬ 
ing  noises  they  made,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  large  crowds,  all  to  the 
injury  and  apprehended  danger  of 
adjacent  landowners. 

A  Georgia  Court  ruled  that  a 
property  owner  was  entitled  to  in¬ 
junctive  relief  for  the  unnecessary 
and  improper  spreading  of  dust  by 
planes  of  a  municipal  airport,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  the  home  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  to  impair  the  health 
of  the  family,  affecting  the  wife  to 
an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  medical  treatment  for  her. 

Adjacent  rural  landowners  brought 
suit  in  a  Federal  Court  to  enjoin  the 
operators  of  a  private  airport  and 
flying  school  from  permitting  dust 
from  their  operations  to  fly  or  drift 
in  excessive  and  annoying  quantities 
into  their  homes  and  over  their 
property.  In  granting  them  the  re¬ 
lief  asked,  the  judges  made  this 
significant  comment:  “The  regu¬ 
lation  promulgated  under  the  Air 
Commerce  Act,  requiring  aeronauts 
to  fly  in  rural  sections  at  a  height  of 
not  less  than  500  feet,  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  right  of  a  surface  owner 
either  as  to  trespass  or  nuisance.” 

So,  repeated  low  flights,  and  at¬ 
tending  noises  in  taking  off  and 
landing  at  airports,  have  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  nuisances  where  shown 
to  be  an  unreasonable  annoyance  and 
disturbance  of  neighboring  country 
landowners,  and  such  as  to  render 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  their 
property  physically  uncomfortable. 
The  Delaware  Court  has  so  ruled. 
The  same  principle  was  applied  by 
a  Michigan  Ourt,  where  an  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued  against  the  operation 
of  its  airport  by  the  city  of  Detroit, 
at  the  behest  of  a  school^  and  a 
church  in  a  rural  location.  Similar 
low  flights  and  attending  noises  and 
danger  from  planes  of  an  airport  over 
a  children’s  camp  in  Massachusetts 
were  enjoined  by  court  order. 

The  manner  of  use  of  a  tract  of 
land  for  an  airport  and  flying  school 
has  been  held  by  a  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  be  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  injunctive  relief  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  nearby  owners.  It  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  case  that  the  land- 
owners  affected  would  suffer  much 
annoyance  from  low-flying  planes 
taking  off  and  landing,  and  from  the 
noises  and  brilliant  illumination  at 


night  incident  to  the  normal 
operations  of  the  airport,  resulting 
in  depreciation  of  the  value  of  ad¬ 
jacent  property.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  continued  use  of  the  airport 
and  flying  school  would  compel  own¬ 
ers  to  leave  their  homes  for  their  own 
peace  and  security,  and  seek  other 
places  to  live.  This,  the  court  held, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  do. 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 

New  York  State  4-H  Club 
Congress 

Rural  youth’s  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  temporarily  quenched  by  a 
broad  program  of  agriculture  and 
homemaking  at  the  recent  23rd  4-H 
Club  Congress  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Nearly  1,000  young  men  and 
women  from  some  50  counties  at¬ 
tended.  Upon  arriving,  each  desig¬ 
nated  a  choice  of  topics  and  pursued 
that  through  eight  sessions  during  the 
three-day  stay. 

Some  100  clubsters  particularly 
interested  in  poultry,  and  150  in 
dairy  and  livestock,  specialized  in 
these  subjects.  The  poultrymen 
covered  the  field  rather  well  with 
“Methods  of  Brooding,”  followed  by 
“Feeding  Practices,”  “Common  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Poultry,”  “Judging  Hens  for 
Egg  Production,”  and  “Mechanical 
Equipment  for  4-H  Members.” 

A  quiz  followtd  each  period  of 
instruction  with  members  competing 
for  copies  of  “Practical  Poultry 
Management.”  The  three  winers  were 
Edward  Corwin  of  Greene  County, 
Arthur  Rankin  of  Franklin  County, 
and  Fred  Hopmeier  of  Schenectady 
County,  but  13  others  earned  over 
500  points  of  a  possible  600.  Hop¬ 
meier  was  also  awarded  a  $100 
scholarship  at  the  final  general 
assembly  of  the  congress,  as  winner 
in  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Poultry 
Achievement  Contest.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Walter  Shait,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

Youthful  livestock  and  dairy  own¬ 
ers  tested  their  skill  on  Thursday  by 
placing  classes  of  beef  c.attle,  horses, 
hogs,  and  sheep  and  four  classes  of 
dairy  cattle.  High  scorers  in  the  dairy 
judging  were:  Fred  Goebler  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  William  Richards 
of  Madison  County,  Ward  McMillian 
of  Schoharie  County,  Robert  Free¬ 
born  and  Richard  Palmer,  both  of 
Madison  County,  Robert  Long  of 
Seneca  County,  Wolcott  Stewart  of 
Livingston  County,  Laurence  Bushey 
of  Franklin  County,  and  William 
Anderson  of  Ontario  County. 

In  the  livestock  classes  Wolcott 
Stewart  led  the  field,  followed  by  his 
teammate,  George  Staltman,  and  in 
turn  by  Gerald  King  of  Saratoga 
County,  Joseph  Fisher  of  Madison 
County,  Stephen  Marchant  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  Betsy  Meyers  of 
Cayuga,  Thomas  Coyne  and  Gerald 
Coyne  of  Livingston,  Wayne  Fisher 
of  Wayne,  and  Joseph  Narrow  of  St. 
Lawrence  County. 

Half  of  the  Club  Congress  dele¬ 
gates  were  girls.  “Set  the  Stage  for 
Sociability”  was  the  theme  of  the 
homemaking  program  for  the  500 
youthful  homemakers.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  —  Foods,  Clothing,  and  Home 
Improvement,  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  College  presented  a  program 
related  to  that  theme. 

The  fourth  H  of  the  four  H’s,  that 
symbolizing  health,  was  emphasized 
by  “Health  Examinations.”  Demon¬ 
strations  were  instructive.  In  sepa¬ 
rate  sections  the  boys  and  the  girls 
witnessed  an  example  of  a  good 
health  examination  by  doctors  who 
explained  the  reasons  for  each  test 
and  how  it  was  performed.  E.  c.  g. 


At  the  recent  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Ithaca,  visitors  were  in¬ 
structed  in  all  types  of  farming.  Prof.  George  Elle  ( pointing )  is  explaining 
crop  production  practices  and  suitable  varieties. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  MASTITIS 

AGENT  — YOUR  LOCAL  VETERINARIAN 


Mastitis  can  spread  rapidly  and  endanger  your  entire  herd.  Check  this 
spread  with  MASTICS®  containing  penicillin  which  is  fatal  to  Strept. 
agalactiae,  the  causative  agent  in  most  cases  of  contagious  mastitis. 
MASTICS  are  relatively  inexpensive  insurance  as  measured  against  the 
loss  of  a  single  quarter — or  perhaps  several  cows. 

MASTICS — the  original  penicillin  bougies — are  slender,  wax-like 
'sticks  with  special  tapered  points,  each  containing  an  effective  dose  of 
penicillin  "G."  Inserted  into  the  teat  cavity,  MASTICS  dissolve  in  the 
milk  to  medicate  all  parts  of  the  teat  lining,  cistern  and  large  ducts. 
And  their  foil-seal  prevents  breakage  and  contamination;  also  acts  as 
an  applicator.  One  or  more  treatments  in  each  quarter  were  reported 
in  Veterinary  Medicine,  Dec.  1946,  to  cure  92.6%  of  the  cases  treated. 

Get  MASTICS  from  your  Veterinarian.  He  is  best  qualified  to  advise 
you  of  the  most  effective  way  to  use  them  in  your  herd.  And  in  case 
other  complications  set  in,  he  •  will  be  ready  to  check  them.  Have 
MASTICS  on  hand  at  all  times  to  use  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis  trouble. 
There  is  nothing  better. 

Don't  take  chances — get  the  full  protection  that  only  MASTICS  and 
your  veterinarian  can  give. 


MASTICS  are  available  as  Regular 
MASTICS  (25,000  units  each)  and  HIGH 
POTENCY  MASTICS (100.000 unitseach). 


TtieBUartio  Laboratories 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


_  under  your  own  platform, 
grain  or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out 
all  about  Anthony  Farm  hoists  from  any  truck 
dealer  .  .  .  find  out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is 
to  make  a  dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  "Lo-Dumper”  Farm  Hoists 
save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  .  .  . 
IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading 
height.  Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands 
in  use.  Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Bowne  &  Bowne,  Conn.  Truck  &  Trailer  Sv. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Maday  Body  &  Eq.  Co.,  Springfield  Conn.  Body  Co.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Hulett  Truck  Eq.  Co., 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Oatman  Tractor  Co.,  Ine., 
Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


STREATOR,  ILL. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week— one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33tf  today* 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  „ 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


TIME  IS  SHORT 

.  .  .  but  you  can  still  have  your  new 
Craine  silo  in  time  for  the  coming 
season. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  profits,  time  and 
labor  savings  and  pride  of  ownership 
that  come  along  with  a  ne^  Craine. 
You’ll  join  them  in  calling  your  Craine 
“the  best  buy  on  the  farm.” 

A  durable  Craine  silo  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pense  —  it’s  a  profitable  investment 
in  good  feeding  —  an  investment  that 
pays  off  year  after  year.  Act  now. 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planning  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Qraine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  829  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

Wa  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is^a^ked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  Derson  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the 
reliab^  houses  only  But  to^nake  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber^  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespom 
BiHiPiLdvprtisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
Inch  swindlll  wUl  ^  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adlust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
I^MMiWe  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
N^ticeof  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  °"e  ™onth  of  the  time  o^ 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  Nbw 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Bitter  Gall  for  Producers 

WHETHER  the  highly  profitable  operations 
of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1949  can  in  any 
way  be  traced  to  the  new  formula  for  pricing 
manufactured  milk  products  under  the  New 
York  Milk  Order,  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  What  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  stated  firmly  is  that,  first,  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  farm  price  of  milk  for  manufacture 
has  provided  the  large  milk  dealers  with  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  new  huge  profits, 
and  that,  second,  to  a  proportionate  degree 
the  New  York  dairy  farmer  has  contributed 
his  full  tithe  to  the  dealers’  profit  kitty. 

National  Dairy  reports  a  new  high  in  profits, 
achieved  through  lower  sales.  Profits,  before 
taxes,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1949  were 
$27,580,658,  compared  with  $21,773,454  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year;  in  other  words, 
an  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  gross  profit  on 
sales  that  were  six  per  cent  less  than  in  1948. 

What  about  dairy  farmers  during  tj?e  same 
period?  Under  New  York’s  Federal  Milk  Order 
the  average  monthly  producer  price,  January 
through  June,  1949,  was  $4.09  a  cwt.;  last  year 
it  was  $4.89 %.  This  means  that  an  average 
six-can  dairy  showed  a  drop  of  $800  in  gross 
income  in  that  period;  which  figures  to  just 
18  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  On  top  of  this 
income  drop,  farmers’  costs  have  not  been 
any  lower  and  they  promise  to  be  a  lot  higher 
in  the  coming  months. 

Farmers  have  never  been  the  kind  to  envy 
some  one  else  making  a  good  profit  on  their 
investment.  They  are  as  quick  as  the  next 
to  admire  a  smart  turn  as  the  result  of  fair 
business  acumen.  What  farmers  protest  are 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  law, 
regulation,  and  the  monopolistic  practices  of 
industry  and  bogus  cooperatives,  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  obtaining  their  fair  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  What  they  find  particu¬ 
larly  bitter  is  the  low  price  they  are  forced 
to  take  (or  get  out  of  the  farming  game)  for 
that  part  of  their  milk  from  which  the  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  dealer  derives  his  biggest 
profit.  The  National  Dairy  report  is  a  case  in 
point,  with  admittedly  substantial  profit  gains  ' 
in  the  sales  of  cheese,  butter  and  livestock 
feed.  Under  the  dealer-devised  classified  price 
plan,  the  farmer’s  milk  that  goes  into  these 
products  returns  him  the  lowest  price;  and  so 
long  as  the  government  places  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  that  kind  of  pricing  system,  it 
will  remain  bitter  gall  for  milk  producers. 


Another  Racket — Milk  for  Health 

THE  milk  racketeers  in  New  York  State 
have  been  on  the  march  again  lately,  with 
their  usual  aim — to  fleece  the  dairy  farmer 
out  of  a  few  more  dollars. 

This  time,  the  racket  is  dressed  up  with  an 
extra  fancy  slogan  called  “Milk  for  Health.” 
The  announced  purpose  is  to  stimulate  sales 
of  milk  and  milk  products  by  advertising  and 
promotional  programs.  Funds  are  to  be  raised 
by  an  assessment  of  one  cent  a  hundred  on 
farmers’  milk.  The  joint  sponsors  of  the  plan 
are  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  American 
Dairy  Association. 


We  cannot  in  good  conscience  advise  any 
participation  by  farmers  at  the  present  time 
in  this  program.  The  background  is  too  sus¬ 
picious,  the  information  too  sketchy,  the  rea¬ 
soning  a  trifle  too  shady. 

Milk  advertising  is  a  proven  failure  in  the 
New  York  milkshed.  After  the  State  spent 
$3,500,000  of  farmers’  money  between  1934 
and  1943  to  promote  milk  sales,  public  opinion 
pronounced  it  unsuccessful  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  The  program  of  the  ADA,  which 
moved  in  this  area  two  years  later,  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Farmers  quickly  learned 
that  the  ADA  was  a  butter  and  ice  cream  out¬ 
fit,  with  no  experience  or  interest  in  fluid  milk 
sales,  and  that  80  per  cent  of  all  moneys 
collected  (two  cents  a  hundred  on  June  milk 
production)  was  to  be  siphoned  out  to 
Chicago.  They  did  not  have  any  confidence  in 
the  sponsorship  of  the  ADA  by  Dairymen’s 
League  officials,  nor  in  the  local  setup  which, 
as  was  usual,  gave  farmers  no  control  in  the 
organization  or  over  the  funds.  As  a  result, 
the  ADA  drive  for  members  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  bogged  down  badly. 

Now  it  looks  as  though  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  revive  the  same  old  idea  with  the 
same  fake  trimmings.  The  National  Dairy 
Council,  co-sponsor  with  the  ADA,  is  loaded 
with  milk  dealer  officials  on  its  board  of 
directors.  A  new  corporation  has  been  formed, 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  with  the  same  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  League  officials.  There  "is  the 
same  lack  of  information  available.  The  pur¬ 
poses  are  similarly  vague.  There  is  only  one 
mark  of  distinction  in  this  new  racket.  While 
ADA’s  yearly  “take”  out  of  the  milk  pail  could 
never  have  exceeded  $140,000,  Milk  for  Health 
is  going  out  for  much  higher  stakes.  At  the 
rate  of  one  cent  a  hundred  on  a  full  year’s 
milk  production,  it  is  conceivable  that  close 
to  $500,000  could  be  .collected  from  dairy 
farmers  every  year. 

How  it  is  possible  for  milk  dealers  and  their 
stooge  farm  leaders  to  continue  to  think  they 
can  sell  producers  on  this  idea  of  subsidizing 
the  dealers’  own  advertising,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Advertising  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  milk  distribution  and,  until  the  dealers 
allow  producers  to  participate  in  their  profits 
of  distribution,  they  should  not  have  the  gall  to 
ask  producers  to  share  any  additional  burden. 


Hamsters — Profit  or  Pest? 

TOO  often  we  receive  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  hamsters  —  where  to  buy 
them,  how  to  raise  them,  market  conditions, 
and  such.  It  reminds  us  a  great  deal  of  the 
wild  promotion  that  accompanied  those  “buy¬ 
back”  rabbit  schemes  some  years  back. 

The  hamster,  a  member  of  the  rodent 
family,  was  imported  from  the  Near  East  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  similar  to,  but  smaller  than 
the  guinea  pig.  Hamsters  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  in  the  amazingly  short  period  of  16 
days,  with  litters  usually  of  six  to  seven  which 
in  turn  mature  in  45  days. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  hamsters 
as  laboratory  animals  is  extremely  limited. 
The  only  market  at  the  present  time  is  being 
satisfied  by  the  larger  producers.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  beginner  can  make  any  satisfactory 
contact  with  profitable  outlets.  Even  then,  the 
margin  of  profit  is  small. 

Persons  who  have  surplus  stocks  of  hamsters 
that  cannot  be  marketed’ should  destroy  them 
instead  of  turning  them  loose  or  palming  them 
off  on  innocent  purchasers.  The  latter  course, 
as  already  noted,  is  a  real  gamble  for  the 
buyers,  dubious  at  best.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
hamsters  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  open,  they 
could  easily  become  a  serious  pest.  Add  one 
more  ravager  like  this  to  the  woodchuck- 
rabbit  group,  and  farmers  would  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  time  indeed. 


Early  to  Market  with  Meat 

IT  is  invariably  the  case  that  a  price  trend, 
whether  up  or  down,  has  a  snowballing 
effect.  When  goods  are  scarce  and  money  is 
plentiful,  everybody  buys  a  little  more  than 
his  neighbor  and  prices  go  up.  Similarly,  when 
goods  are  in  ample  supply  and  money  is  a 
trifle  tight,  fewer  and  fewer  people  buy,  more 
and  more  decide  to  wait  for  bargains,  and 
prices  fall.  Fortunately,  in  the  current  eco¬ 
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nomic  indecision  the  decline  we  have  been 
experiencing  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  marked  tightening  of  money  and,  while 
there  are  supplies  of  quite  a  few  products  in 
excess  of  demand,  there  is  already  evidence  of 
reordering  of  merchandise  and  a  restocking 
shelves  in  many  lines. 

Farm  commodities  fit  into  this  supply  and 
pattern,  just  as  much  as  machine  tools  and 
women’s  clothing.  In  the  case  of  meat,  the 
consumer  demand  is  holding  up  well  and 
available  supplies  are  not  yet  excessive. 
Meat,  therefore,  is  still  a  valuable  asset.  A 
larger  supply  is,  however,  in  the  making  be¬ 
cause  of  an  increase  in  Spring  pig  farrowings, 
more  turkeys,  chickens  and  broilers,  and  also 
because  of  the  plentiful  grain  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  prospect  for  livestock  fatten¬ 
ing  purposes.  If  present  prospects  for  a  bumper 
corn  crop  develop,  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
cattle  than  usual  fattened  during  the  coming 
Winter. 

As  a  result,  it  would  be  advisable  to  market 
hogs  and  cattle  early  this  coming  Fall,  when 
they  have  attained  a  desirable  degree  of 
finish.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  more 
favorable  should  be  the  price  return. 


Our  New  Poultry  Editor 

T3  EGINNING  with  this  issue,  Professor  C.  S. 
*■—'  Platt,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Rutgers  University, 
assumes  the  duties  of  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Prof.  Platt  has  been  the  Associate  Poultry 
Research  Specialist,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  at  Rutgers  for  the  past  25  years. 
Previously  he  operated  his  own  farm  for 
several  years.  He  is  well  known  in  New  Jersey 
because  of  his  supervision  of  the  egg  laying 
test  work  in  the  State,  as  well  as  teaching 
courses  in  poultry  nutrition  and  poultry  farm 
management.  His  reputation  among  poultry- 
men,  however,  extends  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  State.  He  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  a  member  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Association  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  chairman  of  the  egg  laying  test 
committee  of  the  World’s  Poultry  Science 
Association. 

Nor  is  Professor  Platt  unknown  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
and  his  articles  are  always  informative  and 
thoroughly  reliable.  We  welcome  Professor 
Platt  to  our  editorial  staff  because  we  know 
our  readers  will  benefit  from  his  practical 
advice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  regret  the  retirement 
of  Professor  T.  B.  Charles  who  has  been  our 
Poultry  Editor  for  the  past  eight  years.  We 
have  appreciated  his  faithful  service  and  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  business  endeavors. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  charge  that 
A.  C.  has  unjustly  brought  against  the  food  stores 
of  Randolph  and  East  Randolph,  as  published  in 
your  August  6  issue. 

I  have  been  with  the  Quality  Cash  Store  in 
Randolph  for  the  past  nine  years  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  such  thing  as  a  Businessmen’s 
Association  in  either  village  and  no  such  thing 
as  a  price  fixing  agency,  and  any  grocer  or  in¬ 
dividual  who  claims  differently  is  just  plain 
telling  an  untruth. 

In  the  store  I  operate  it  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  belong  to  any  such  organization.  All  my 
prices  are  sent  to  me  by  the  main  office  of  the 
company  and  we  get  a  weekly  price  change  from 
that  office,  which  is  checked  by  our  supervisor 
at  least  twice  a  month  so  that  any  personal 
“price  fix”  is  out,  as  our  prices  must  be  the  same 
in  all  of  our  class  A  or  B  stores.  h.  j.  g. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Orchids  to  you  for  your  excellent  answer  to 
Mrs.  F.  L.  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  school 
situation. 

I  live  in  an  excellent  community  where  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  citizens  are  home  owners.  We 
still  have  the  one-room  schools.  As  in  the 
Kiantone  School  District  there  are  some  people 
who  are  trying  to  force  us  into  school  consoli¬ 
dation. 

Please  remain  in  the  safe  and  sane  track  you 
are  now  in,  and  may  God  richly  bless  you. 

Pennsylvania  d.  c.  m. 


“Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.” — Matt.  7: 19- 

Easy  does  it.  Careful  handling  of  apples  at  all 
stages  of  picking  and  packing  is  necessary  to 
avoid  bruising,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  consumer 
appeal. 
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In  First  Cost  — In  Operating  Cost 
Chevrolet  Trucks  Save  You  Money 


VRO 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 


TRUCKS 


It  takes  a  lot  of  truck  to  satisfy  a 
farmer.  It  takes  a  top-flight 
truck  with  plenty  of  pep,  power, 
durability  and  load  capacity. 
It’s  got  to  handle  easy  and  go 
light  on  the  bank  account,  too. 
So,  naturally,  farmers  like  these 
big  and  brawny  new  Chevrolet 

trucks!  They  more  than  meas- 

> 

ure  up  to  every  requirement. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

l 


The  way  they  work  .  .  .  the  way 
they  take  the  roughest,  toughest 
type  of  treatment,  you’d  think 
they’d  cost  the  most.  Yet,  they 
cost  the  least!  For  Chevrolet 
Advance -Design  trucks  have 
3-WAY  THRIFT— lower  oper¬ 
ating  and  upkeep  costs  and  the 
lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire 
truck  field! 


4-Speed  Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission 

A  new  transmission  that  elimi¬ 
nates  double  clutching — en¬ 
ables  driver  to  maintain  speed 
and  momentum  on  grades.  On 
Series  3800  and  heavier  duty 
models* 


Splined  Rear  Axle  Hub 
Connection 

A  new  feature — exclusive  to 
Chevrolet  trucks!  This  new 
splined  connection  lends 
added  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  rear  axles.  On  all 
heavy-duty  models. 


The  Cab 
That  “Breathes” 

New  driving  comfort  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  this  famous  Chevrolet 
cab.  Outside  air  is  drawn  in 
and  used  air  is  forced  out. 
Heated  in  cold  weather. 


Champion  Vaive-in-Head 
Engines 

There’s  power  to  spare  in 
Chevrolet’s  Thrift-Master  and 
Load-Master  Valve-in-Head 
truck  engines.  And  here  are 
the  world’s  most  economical 
engines  for  their  size! 


Foot-operafed  parking  brake  and 
steering  column  gearshift  in  models 
with  3-speed  transmission  •  The 
Flexi-Mounted  Cab  •  Uniweld,  all- 
steel  cab  construction  •  All-round 
visibility  with  rear-corner  windows* 
•  Hydrovac  power  brakes  on  Series 
5000  and  6000  models  •  Double- 
Articulated  brake  shoe  linkage  • 
Wide-Base  wheels  •  Multiple  color 
options. 


•HeoMng  and  ventilating  system  and  rear  corner  windows  with  de  luxe  equipment  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

cletut  tttiC6 

IVou  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  andl 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Svill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

Division  of  Schwartz  Mfg.  Co. 

■’HO  SANSOM  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  lrom  tactory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water¬ 
proof,  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 
forcements.  8  ounce,  6e  Foot.  12  ounce,  8c  Foot. 


Size 

8  Oz. 

12  Oz. 

Size 

8  Oz. 

12  Oz. 

6x  8 

$  2.88 

$  3.84 

14x18 

$16.12 

$20.16 

8x  9 

4.32 

5.76 

15x20 

18.00 

24.00 

9x12 

6.48 

8.64 

16x24 

23.04 

30.72 

9x16 

8.64 

11.52 

20x20 

24.00 

32.00 

10x18 

10.80 

14.40 

20x30 

36.00 

48.00 

PAINTER’S 

DROP 

CLOTH. 

9x12, 

$4.32 

Money- back 

guarantee.  C.  0. 

D.  orders 

BALING  WIRE 

No.  15— 9%feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
A  milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  In 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYork  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  Intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production'Srhd  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  2%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Help  Stop  the  Sheep  Decline 

By  R.  We  Duck 


bandry  is  a  sound  farm  practice.  The 
principal  reason  that  sheep  num¬ 
bers  have  declined  so  drastically  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  is  that  other 
kinds  of  livestock  farming,  especi¬ 
ally  dairying  and  pork  production, 
have  offered  greater  opportunities 
for  profit.  Also,  competent  help  to 
work  with  sheep  has  been  especially 
difficut  to  obtain,  because  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  kinds  of  farming 
have  offered  greater  inducements. 
During  the  war,  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  suitable  woven 
wire  fencing,  which  is  essential  for 
proper  control  of  the  farm  flocks  and 
to  help  protect  them  from  maraud¬ 
ing  dogs  which  have  materially  aided 
the  sheep  decline.  It  is  still  often 
difficult  to  buy  needed  supplies  of  a 
desirable  type  fencing  for  sheep.  On 
most  farms  in  the  Northeast,  as  well 
as  in  the  Central  West,  sheep  are 
usually  carried  as  a  sideline;  thus, 
with  the  labor  shortage  and  conse¬ 
quent  work  pressure,  the  sheep  are 
often  sadly  neglected.  It  is  small 
wonder  then  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  a  poor  comparative 
financial  showing  with  other  kinds  of 
livestock. 

Once  a  flock  is  disposed  of,  it  has 
proved  to  be  difficult  to  replace  it 
because  of  the  general  shortage  of 
good  sheep.  Those  farmers  who  have 
kept  their  flocks  practically  intact 
and  given  them  proper  care  and  at¬ 
tention  have  found  them  to  be  highly 
profitable;  consequently  they  do  not 
care  to  dispose  of  good  breeding 
ewes.  Buying  foundation  and  re¬ 
placement  animals  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  is  usually  a  poor  investment,  as 
has  been  experienced  by  almost 
everyone  who  has  tried  such  a 
venture. 

Profits  in  Sheep  Operation 

Sheepmen  and  farmers  with  small 
flocks  have  found  that  sheep  are 
profitable  and  compare  favorably 
with  other  kinds  of  livestock,  pro¬ 
vided  two  primary  conditions  are 
met.  One  of  these  is  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  must  average  rearing  not 
less  than  a  100  per  cent  lamb  crop 
to  weaning  age.  The  other  condition 
is  that  the  lambs  so  reared  must  be 
of  blocky,  mutton  type  conformation; 
also  the  replacement  ewe  lambs 
must  in  addition  carry  a  good,  heavy 
shearing  fleece,  as  well  as  being  large 
milking  mothers. 

Such  an  accomplishment  may  not 
seem  difficult  of  attainment  because 
similar  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 


grams  with  other  kinds  of  livestock 
are  constantly  being  performed  on 
many  farms.  The  reason  it  is  often  so 
hard  to  duplicate  good  breeding  re¬ 
sults  with  sheep,  as  mentioned,  is 
that  they  do  not  get  the  same  kind 
of  care  and  operating  procedure  as 
do  the  other  kinds  of  livestock.  Too 
often  they  are  handled  as  an  in-and- 
out  proposition.  Suddenly  it  is  de¬ 
cided  that  a  few  sheep  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  on  some  uncut 
field,  or  some  extra  feed  is  on  hand 
and  they  are  bought  in  order  to  util¬ 
ize  it.  The  only  profitable  way  to 
handle  a  flock  of  sheep  is  to  obtain 
a  few  good  foundation  ewes,  and  then 
breed-in  for  improvement,  instead  of 
trying  to  buy-in.  The  first  program 
tak«s  longer,  but  in  the  end  it  will 
result  in  greatly  increased  profits. 

The  Ram  Is  Important 

A  breeding  ewe  is  important  only 
to  the  extent  of  her  own  progeny 
on  the  other  hand,  a  ram  is  the  sire 
of  all  the  lambs  in  most  farm  flocks. 
A  ram  lamb  should  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  more  than  five  or  six  ewes 
in  a  breeding  season,  but  a  mature 
ram  can  serve  from  40  to  50  head, 
or  more,  if  he  is  hand  mated.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  a  financial 
advantage  to  keep  enough  breeding 
ewes  for  the  ram,  as  this  helps  to 
lower  the  overhead  cost  per  lamb. 

The  most  important  consideration 
in  selecting  a  ram  is  that  he  should 
be  registered  in  a  recognized  breed 
association.  It  is  essential  that  the 
flock  from  which  the  ram  is  obtained 
be  healthy,  because  nothing  will 
wreck  a  breeding  program  quicker 
than  losses  from  parasites  and  dis¬ 
ease.  For  the  ordinary  farm  flock,  it 
pays  to  use  a  ram  that  is  either  un¬ 
related  or  very  distantly  related  to 
the  breeding  ewes.  It  is  best  to  leave 
in-breeding  programs  to  scientists 
and  professional  breeders,  because 
they  are  more  suitably  equipped  and 
better  able  to  carry  them  through. 
After  the  ewes  have  been  bred  to  a 
ram,  and  their  best  ewe  lambs  saved 
for  increases  or  replacements,  do  not 
breed  their  daughters  back  to  their 
sire,  as  is  sometimes  done.  If  the  old 
ram  has  made  good  and  his  daughters 
are  of  desirable  type,  then  it  will,  of 
course,  make  it  necessary  to  obtain 
another  ram  in  order  to  breed  the 
young  ewes  so  as  to  avoid  close¬ 
breeding.  By  the  time  their  daughters 
have  reached  proper  breeding  age, 
the  old  ram  can  be  disposed  of  after 
the  breeding  season,  and  this  two- 
ram  program  be  followed  continu¬ 
ously,  by  the  use  of  one  new,  un¬ 
related  ram  each  year. 

If  two  or  three  farmers  in  the  same 
general  locality  or,  better  still,  close- 
by  neighbors,  are  raising  sheep,  and 
all  are  using  good,  registered  rams, 
an  exchange  can  often  be  arranged 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  Several  of 
the  Northeastern  States  now  operate 
purebred  ram  trucks  and  registered 
ram  sales  through  the  livestock  ex¬ 
tension  departments  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  agricultural  colleges.  These  are 
working  out  exceptionally  well,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ram  program  which  is 
being  carried  on  in  New  York  State. 
Any  farmer,  interested  in  obtaining 
a  desirable  ram  for  use  with  his 
flock,  will  find  it  much  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  write  or  contact  the  livestock 
department  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  concerned. 

If  personal  selection  of  a  ram  is 
preferred,  it  will  pay  to  take  time  to 
visit  the  flock  from  which  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  being  considered.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  the  ram  belong 
to  a  strain  of  breeding  which  has 
been  proven  to  carry  uniform  high 
fertility  and  prolificness,  as  well  as 
desirable  type  and  conformation, 
than  just  to  consider  the  individ¬ 
uality  and  possible  show-ring  records 
of  the  ram  or  his  sire.  Do  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  ribbons,  which  have  a  certain 
pride  of  possession  value,  for  they  do 
not  necessarily  pay  off  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen. 


The  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  definitely  on  the  decline, 
as  is  evidenced  by  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  pertaining  to  this  type 
of  livestock  husbandry.  Present  num¬ 
bers  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on 
farms  total  less  than  32,000,000  head, 
which  compares  with  an  average  of 
45,625,000  head  for  the  1936-45 
period.  This  great  decrease  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  value  per  head,  for  the 
periods  mentioned,  has  increased 
from  about  $8.00  to  around  $13. 
Present  numbers  for  sheep  and  lambs 
are  now  the  lowest  they  have  ever 
been  since  official  government  sheep 
statistics  were  first  started.  This  de¬ 
cline  in  sheep  numbers  has  not  been 
sectional,  but  rather  has  followed 
the  same  general  pattern  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country.  Even  in  the 
Western  States,  where  over  50  per 
cent  of  our  sheep  and  lambs  are 
raised,  numbers  have  decreased  from 
20,909,000  head  for  the  1936-45 
period  to  around  13,932,000  head  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  pro¬ 
duce  over  80  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  raised.  For  the  period 
under  consideration,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  Pennsylvania 
have  dropped  from  385,000  to  240,000 
head;  in  New  York,  the  decline  has 
been  from  314,000  to  184,000  head. 
Proportionate  decreases  have  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  New  England 
States  as  a  whole. 


Why  the  Sheep  Decline? 


It  is  improbable  that  sheep  in  the 
United  States  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  extinct  but,  if  the  present  rate 
of  decline  were  to  continue,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  sheep,  as  a  form 
of  farm  husbandry,  would  practically 
disappear  from  our  continent.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  why  is  it 
that,  with  wool,  mutton  and  lamb 
selling  at  record  prices,  sheep  are 
suffering  such  a  recession  as  a  farm 
enterprise? 

The  answer  to  this  condition  is 
that  not  one,  but  several,  factors 
have  combined  to  produce  a  situation 
which  should  be  corrected;  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  we  must  not 
become  completely  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  most  of  our  wool 
supplies.  Also,  we  need  the  meat,  and 
no  other  meat  is  more  highly  nu¬ 
tritious  or  palatable  than  well  fat¬ 
tened  lamb.  Therefore,  from  a  basic 
economic  consideration,  sheep  hus¬ 


Value  of  a  Good  Ram 


A  good,  registered  ram  is  a  profitable  investment,  and  will  soon  pay  for 
himself  with  his  superior  type  lambs.  This  well  grown,  thick  fleshed  Dorset 
yearling  ram  won  championship  honors  at  the  last  New  Jersey  State  Fair. 
He  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Wright,  Cambria  Farm,  Phoenix , 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  and  is  being  held  by  Mrs.  Wright. 


What  is  a  good  rarmworth?  This  is 
a  common  question  and  one  which 
naturally  occurs  in  the  mind  of  a 
prospective  purchaser.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  answer  it  is  to  compare 
(Continued  on  Page  520) 
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SEPARATOR  BARGAIN 


Surplus  new 
all  -  electric 

800  pound  American  Cream  Separators,  originally 
$143.00.  Now  only  $49.50  while  they  last.  You  save 
$93.50.  Send  cash  with  order.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed.  BLAKELY  DAIRYFARM,  CORP. 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


HOG  HOUSES  6x6V*  &  UP 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Ine.,  Pascack  Road,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  Write,  or  Phone:  Nanuet,  N.  Y.  2063 

SWINE 

~~ RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Beckshlre,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . 10.00 

9-10  weeks . 11.00 

12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
more  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD„  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 
6-7  Wks.  old  $10.00  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

liraHon  T„V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

waiter  jlux,  woburn,  mass. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  $10.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75e  extra  for  each. 

•  PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  g  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocs  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

—DUROC  SALE-  50  HEAD— 

Held  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  Aug.  30th,  1:30  P.  M. 

Bred  sows.  Spring  Gilts  and  Spring  Boars.  Best 
breeding.  March  pigs  will  weigh  250  or  more  sale 
day.  Write  for  Catalogue  to — 

WALDO  BARRON,  Rt.  2,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 

_ REGISTERED  DUROC  BREEDING  STOCK - 

FROM  CHAMPION  STOCK.  DOUBLE  TREATED 

HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATT1NGT0N,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

TAMWORTHS  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 
We  are  booking  orders  for  Fall  delivery. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

THREE  TO  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes — Excellent  breeding  stock. 

CHARLES  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

—  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  — 

From  Imported  and  A.  It.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  ths  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N,  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Larg«t  herd  In  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
Jr  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Clrtular.  BOYAV-,9.AA-F5‘,RMLr« 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD, 

—  Herofords  Hogs  —— 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 
National,  Illinois.  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 

HEREFORDS  —  America's  most  attractive  hogs,  for 
list  of  breeders  write:  Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Assn.,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Sec..  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old,  large  litter*,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar* 
lor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MB. 
Establiahed  1927  Auatin  Geiabert,  Supt. 

Purebred  (Chester  Whites 

Choice  Spring  pigs  both  sex.  From  large  litter.  We 
are  also  booking  for  August  pigs.  Satisfaction  guar. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SON,  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES.  SPRING  PIGS  BOTH  SEXES. 

^rVoVTs.  raiiSra-S;  ss?r»»K 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  ,KX," 

Type.  DORSEY  FARM,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

—  . .  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS - - 

Service  boars  all  ages, 

0.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

—FOR  SALE:  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA - 

SERVICE)  BOARS  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 
M.  CO  HRS,  B-2,  MILTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

GOATS 


— —  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — — 
HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 
Magaalne  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MD. 


- HUNDRED  MILKING  GOATS  FOR  SALE— 

JAMES  SCIORTINO,  94  AVENUE  C,  LODI,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Prescott  7-  8681 


ANGORA  RABBITS  FOR  SALE.  French  and  English. 
Reasonable.  MRS.  E.  JOHNSON,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HAMSTERS 


Hamsters,  perfect  pets.  $1.00  each  up. 

„  YOUNG  PAIR,  $3.50.  FREE  INFORMATION. 

golden  princess  hamstery.  SEAFORD,  N.Y. 


Junior  Farmers 


Incorporation  of  the  New  York 
State  4-H  Club  Foundation  was  re¬ 
cently  concluded.  The  Foundation 
was  formed  so  that  gifts  from  private 
sources  can  be  accepted  for  the  use 
of  4-H  Clubs  throughout  the  State. 
Previously,  such  gifts  have  had  to 
be  refused  because  there  was  no 
perrAanent  body  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them.  Now  any  such  funds 
that  come  to  the  Foundation  will  be 
used  for  educational  and  recreational 
projects,  leadership  and  citizenship 
training,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
that  the  trustees  think  will  best  serve 
the  4-H  Clubs. 

The  New  York  State  4-H  Exten¬ 
sion  Federation  named  the  required 
number  of  incorporators  under  the 
corporate  laws  of  New  York  State. 
They  were:  Kenneth  Stone  of  Clyde, 
president  of  the  Federation;  Rhodell 
Stanton  of  Greenville,  executive 
secretary;  James  Macduff  of 
Schenevus,  treasurer;  J.  Paul  Mun¬ 
son  of  Groton,  director;  and  Albert 
Hoefer  of  Ithaca,  State  4-H  leader 
and  ex-officio  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Roy  King  and  Richard  McKnight, 
members  of  the  Otisco  Braves  4-H 
Club,  recently  represented  Onondaga 
County  in  the  District  Dairy  Produc¬ 
tion  Demonstration  Contest,  They 
gave  a  team  demonstration  on  the 
subject,  “The  Parts  of  a  Dairy  Cow 
to  Know  and  How  to  Judge  Them.” 

Two  delegates  to  Europe  will 
represent  New  York  State  as  ex¬ 
change  4-H  Club  members.  One  of 
these  is  Ruth  Rose,  whose  home  is 
a  552-acre  dairy  farm  at  South 
Kortright,  Delaware  County,  N,  Y. 
Miss  Rose  has  been  a  4-H  member 
for  nine  years,  has  lived  around  dairy 
cattle  all  her  life  and  has  shown  her 
father’s  Brown  Swiss  cows  in  county 
and  state  fairs.  In  addition,  she  was 
graduated  this  year  from  State 
Teachers  College  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
with  a  degree  in  music  teaching.  As 
4-H  delegate  she  will  study  farm 
home  conditions  in  Norway. 

Rodney  Sellen,  a  Cornell  senior,  is 
the  other  New  York  State  delegate. 
He  also  comes  from  a  dairy  farm,  at 
Homer  in  Cortland  County.  He  is 
majoring  in  dairy  husbandry  and  in¬ 
tends  to  study  Scandinavian  dairy 
methods  with  a  view  toward  some 
improvements  in  his  father’s  herd  of 
50  Holsteins. 


It  will  be  “June  in  January”  for 
4-H  families  when  it  comes  to  eating 
fruits  and  vegetables  next  Winter. 
Girls  enrolled  in  the  1949  National 
4-H  Canning  Achievement  awards 
program  have  learned  to  estimate 
family  food  needs,  and  have  the  food 
preservation  plans  pretty  well 
worked  out.  They  are  doing  a  lot  to 
top  last  year’s  national  output  of  17 
million  quarts  canned  by  4-H  Club 
Girls.  In  addition  to  providing 
healthful,  nutritious  dishes  for  daily 
meals,  the  canning  project  cuts  food 
costs  considerably.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  meat  and  poultry  canned  is 
raised  on  the  home  farm.  The  girls 
are  aware  of  the  importance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  winter  diet  and 
see  to  it  that  a  plentiful  variety  is 
served  at  the  family  table. 


“All  Girls  Club”  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  Woolwich,  Sagadahoc 
County,  Maine,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs,  Gerry  Barter,  Officers  elected 
at  the  first  meeting  were:  president, 
Carol  Hunnewell;  vice-pres.,  Patricia 
Crocker;  secy.,  Anita  Gamble;  treas., 
Roberta  Oliver;  and  monitor,  Doris 
Holman.  “Country  Clubers  4-H”  of 
North  Turner,  Androscoggin  County, 
have  recently  held  their  first  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  at  the  home  of  the 
leader,  Mrs,  Betty  Libby.  The  officers 
elected  at  the  meeting  include:  presi¬ 
dent,  Bertha  Smith;  vice-pres.,  Nancy 
Hannon;  secy.,  Jean  Mason;  treas., 
Marilyn  Smith;  and  color  bearer, 
Ann  Mason. 


Miss  Elaine  Norcross,  of  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship  which 
goes  annually  to  one  girl  in  New 
England.  The  scholarship  provides  all 
expenses  for  the  freshman  year  in 
taking  the  Home  Economics  Course 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  A.  Jones  of  Franklin 
County  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  Esso  Scholarship  which  provides 
$100  each  year  for  four  years. 


HOLSTEINS 


244TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 
THURSDAY,  SEPT.  1  AT  10:00  A.M. 
135  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

LARGE  SALE  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested, 
many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State,  majority 
calfhood  vaccinated.  100  Fresh  and  nearby  springers, 
(about  50  are  first  calf  heifers)  ;  20  Bulls,  ready 
for  service,  15  Bred  and  Open  Heifers.  It’s 
America's  oldest  established  Registered  Holstein 
Cattle  sale  where  you  can  buy  with  absolute 
confidence.  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BUY  CHEAPER 
AT  EABI/V I  LEE — AN  D  GET  MORE  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


PRIVATE  SALE 
WISCONSIN  DAIRY  COWS 

at  my  pasture  adjoining  the  Benford  Farm  in 
ROCKWOOD,  SOMERSET  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

Two  express  loads  of  choice  Holstein  Springers 
Certified  and  accredited.  Eligible  to  go  anywhere 
and  into  any  herd.  Young,  large  type,  sound  in 
every  way,  showing  lots  of  milk  and  quality, 
will  suit  the  most  particular  dairy  farmer. 

S.  K.  NORMAN 

NORTH  WALES,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY.  AUGUST  29 

80  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  80 

J.  H.  Girts  *  Son  sell  at  their  farm,  3  miles  north  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
all  Bang's  Vaccinated,  eligible  for  any  state.  400  lb. 

fat  average  for  years.  34  Milking  Cows;  12  Heifer 
Calves:  29  Bred  and  Open  Heifers:  5  Bulls.  (31  Cows 
and  Heifers  fresh  or  soon  due).  Every  female  raised  on 
the  farm.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.,  held  in  large  tent. 
J.  H.  Girts  &.  Son,  Owners,  R.F.D.  I,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MANAGER  A  AUCTIONEER.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

82  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  82 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Julius  Westheimer  selling  at  his  farm  2  miles  west  of 
MIDDLEBURG  on  Route  30,  10  miles  east  of  Coble- 
skill.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

20  first  calf  heifers;  50  Bred  Heifers,  many  due  soon; 
12  Open  Yearlings:  4  Bulls  including  3  ready  for 
heavy  service  from  high  record  dams.  Beautiful  offering, 
well-grown,  nice  condition.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 
in  big  tent.  J.  Westheimer,  Owner,  Middieburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


Unldainr  Lin ebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
IVcg.  UUISlcinS  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  G00-DY  EAR,  Dan  boro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

_ SHEEP _ 

LARGE  TYPE  SUFFOLKS 

Original  Stud  flock,  all  imported  from  Canada.  Ram 
lambs.  Yearlings,  and  Aged  Rams.  Ewe  Lambs, 
Yearlings,  and  Aged  Ewes.  Elmcroft,  Rock  and  Hall 
breeding.  Will  sell  separately  or  entire  flock. 

LILAC  HILLS  FARM,  Lee  W.  Rodgers,  Owner 
WEST  RICHFIELD.  OHIO 


QUDDPCHIDIiC  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  stock, 
onnuromnu  Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling 
ewes  from  $65.00.  Write  now  for  best  selection. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


—TOP  QUALITY  CHEVIOT  BREEDING  RAMS— 

FOR  SALE.  LARGE  TYPE.  ALSO  SOME  EWES. 

R.  C.  GREGORY,  MOUNT  VISION,  NEW  YORK 


FLOCK  KEG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  REASONABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS.  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Herd  of  KARAKUL  (Persian  Lamb)  SHEEP 
THE  ULMAN-IAEGER  CO.,  R.  D.  3,  York,  Penna, 

_ DOGS _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Royal  Breeding.  Sire  is  a  son  of 
The  Grand  Champion  Tho  Duke  Of  Silver  Hoe,  C.  D. 
The  dam  of  this  outstanding  litter  is  Noranda  Mitress 
Lauie,  Noranda  Kennels  bred,  also  a  winner  of  4 
blue  ribbons.  Either  sex.  Each  $35.00.  Will  Bhip 
C.  O.  D.  Order  filled  same  day  received.  No  waiting. 
Guarantee  complete  satisfaction  or  your  full  price 
returned.  V.  »».  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIES,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS  Pedigreed.  Bred 
for  loving  pets  from  best  bloodlines.  Collie  at 
stud,  a  proven  sire  of  Whites,  sables  and  tri  colors. 

BEAUPEG  KENNELS.  Beryl  Sharpe,  Kennel  Owner  A 
Mgr.  Castleton,  N.Y.  Brookview  Rd..  Tel.  Albany  67757 


FUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCCLLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  from  Show  Winner* 
Only.  OVER  25  PUPPIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
RICHARD  COLLINS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS,  (Manchester),  puppies, 
breeders.  Pedigree  papers,  $25.00  up. 

CASWELL,  B  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DOGS  —  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  and  COLLIES. 

ALL  AGES.  SUMMER  PRICES. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


-  FOR  SALE  —  PUPPIES  - 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD,  SHEPHERD-POLICE  Crossed 
FEMALES  $7.00  MALES  $11.00 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Penna. 


COLLIES ;  COCKERS:  BEAGLES:  MINATURB 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIESL 
$25  each.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


Newfoundland  Pups,  pedigreed,  good  watchdogs,  loving, 
obedient.  McDERMOTT,  Florida  Road,  GOSHEN.  N.Y. 

FOX  TERRIERS  ALSO  BEAGLES,  RUNNING 
RABBITS.  GATES,  1168  Richard  St,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


COLLIES — Beautiful,  healthy,  pedigreed  puppies, 
dogs;  reasonable.  PROUT.  Rt  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


BEG.  AIREDALE  DOGS,  ONE  TEN  MONTHS  OLD 
L.  SL  LINSLEY,  HOLLEY,  NEW  YORK 


Airedale  Pups:  Females  4  months;  healthy,  eligible 
A.K.C.  $20.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  R-4,  N.Y. 

_ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'/a  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  foi 
Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Fay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbita  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished."  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopae  Falls,  N.  Y. 

_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz.,  60o;  16  oz.,  90c.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  6.  ERIE,  PENNA. 


HOLSTEINS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WHITE  GATES  FARMS  PRODUCTION  SALE 

PUREBRED 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

At  the  Farm  Near  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

FRI.,  SEPT.  9;  at  1:00  P.M. 

There  will  be  five  select  bulls  and  45 
females  including  several  cows  with  calves 
at  side,  bred  heifers  and  open  heifers. 
Top  blood  lines  through  Sunbeam,  Eileen- 
mere  and  Bardolier  breeding  offered. 
Your  Attendance  Appreciated. 

For  Catalogs,  Address 

J.  B.  McCORKLE,  Sale  Mgr. 

Suite  3710,  A.  I.  U.  Building, 
COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records— 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  BULLS  UP  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Out  of  high  record  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  153  AR  daughters  including  2 
World  Record  and  2  Class  Leaders  and  sired  by 
McDonald  Farms  Tarbell,  son  of  Douglaston  Lady 
Augusta,  5  daughters  averaging  722  fat,  4  Excellent. 
A  few  choice  heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  bred  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithvillc  Flats,  N.Y. 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Registered,  vaccinated,  negative,  3  to  6  years  old,  due 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Jan.  $300.  average.  Also  entire 
herd  17  head.  Bangs  accredited,  reg.  12  milkers,  bal¬ 
ance  open  and  bred  heifers.  50  open  and  bred  heifers 
$200.90  to  $300.00 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED  BULL 

Greymoor  M.  P.  Real  Domino.  Calved  March  18,1948. 
Sired  by  H.  C.  F.  Real  Domino  47.  Chit  of  Grand¬ 
daughter  of  M.  P.  Domino  15.  Priced  to  Sell. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  St 


FOR  SALE  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDING  BULLS! 
Accredited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  For  Sale.  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  EUGENE  P.  F0RRESTEL,  Medina,  N.Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Hava  greater  carcass  valuo 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facta.  Or  jmbacribo  to - 

Milking  Shortbornl  Journal.  Sir  month*.  St.OO:  S2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  *5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SH3RTH0RI6 
$0ClETYOept.RN5. 4122  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greentawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


AYR  SHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


IWm.  O’Neil  Dispersal,  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  Thurs. 
Aug.  25,  at  1:00  P.M.  A  select  farmer- breeders 
herd  of  23  head.  II  Cows,  5  Bred  Heifers,  7 
Open  Heifers.  6  fresh  and  nearly  all  other  cows 
and  bred  heifers  due  by  Feb.  Herd  negative; 
young  cattle  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd  blood 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

*“~FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  “ 

Ayrshire  Salas  Same*  -  Bon  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS.  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC..  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  For  pets,  three  young  skunks,  scent  re¬ 
moved.  LAYTON,  68D  Court  Dr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 

COLT  SHOW 

AVON,  NEW  YORK 

SEPTEMBER  2nd  and  3rd 

Thoroughbred  and  Half-bred  Hun¬ 
ter;  Show  and  Race  Prospects 
Racing  and  Hunter  Prospects  For  Sale 

GENESEE  VALLEY  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

JOHN  STEELE,  Secretary 


MORGAN  MARE.  Four  year  old.  Excellent  blood 
lines,  with  papers.  Perfectly  mannered. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  SHEFFIELD.  MASS. 


SHETLAND  PONY  MARES.  Bred  to  Keg.  Stallion, 
good  ones;  also  a  few  Welsh  Pony  Mares,  colts  by  side. 
A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  ATWATER,  OHIO 
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VAIS  HORNE  C  B  ARTIS  GRETCHEN 

Registry  No-  2506994 
Production  Record  with  first  calf 
13,416  lbs.  of  milk.  484  lbs.  fat 
365  days 


Gretchen  was  raised  on  Bull  Brand  Calf 
Starter  followed  by  B-B  Marmico  dur¬ 
ing  her  yearling  stage.  Prior  to  calving, 
she  was  fitted  with  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  Cow 
Fitting  Ration.  After  freshing,  she  went 
on  Bull  Brand  20  %  Dairy  Ration  for  her 
entire  lactation  period.  After  being  fitted 
again  with  Bull-Brand  Dry  &  Fresh, 
Gretchen  is  no  w  well  into  her  second  lac¬ 


tation  and  is  milking  over  70  lbs.  per  day. 
There’s  another  generation  to  this  story:  * 
Van  Horne  Onyx  Andros,  the  dam  of 
Gretchen.  Through  5  years  of  high  pro¬ 
duction,  Andros  too  was  fitted  for  each 
lactation  with  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  and  then 
fed  Bull  Brand  20%  Dairy  as  her  milk¬ 
ing  ration.  At  seven  Andros  milked 
21,131  pounds  with  835.2  pounds  fat. 


•  Bull  Brand  feeding  records  are  plentiful  at  the  Van  Horne  Farms, 
but  we  wanted  to  have  space  to  pass  on  this  most  impressive  state¬ 
ment:  "This  farm  is  operated  on  a  practical  farmer  basis.  We  do  noth¬ 
ing  here  that  a  practical  farmer  can’t  come 
and  see  and  then  go  home  and  do  himself.” 

Here  and  elsewhere,  success  is  due  in  a 
large  part  to  good  feeding  practice. 

There  are  12  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations 
...  a  formula  to  fit  every  feeding  purpose. 

All  are  available  through  your  local  B-B 
feed  dealer.  Call  him  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  this  new  3 6  page  illustrated 
Guide  to  feeding  ■  _  y 
for  production.  If  S  I  iV  1 t 


*  These  facts  and  the  photo  of  Gretchen  are 
through  the  courtesy  of  Van  Horne  Farms, 
Inc.,  at  Van  Homesville,  N.  Y.  - 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


More  than  half  a  million  fine  calves  have 
been  raised  on  Kaff-A.  It  is  fed  diluted 
1  to  9  with  water  to  wean  calves  from 
whole  milk  starting  the  4th  day,  with 
weaning  completed  at  10  days. 

Try  one  pail  of  Kaff-A.  Let  it  help 
you  save  as  much  as  250  lbs.  of  whole 
milk  in  your  calf  feeding  program. 


KaffA 

FOR  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  CALVES 


If  you’re  feeding  milk  to  any  calf,  re¬ 
place  it  with  Kaff-A  now.  Look  for  this 
pail  at  your  feed  dealer’s  —  today. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  RN82 

Danville,  Illinois  —  Princeton,  N.  J. 


August  20,  1949 


Help  Stop  the  Sheep  Decline 

(Continued  from  Page  518) 

the  possible  returns  from  the  off¬ 
spring  of  an  ordinary,  scrub  ram 
with  those  of  a  good,  registered  ram, 
either  out  of  the  same  or  comparable 
ewes.  A  test  of  this  kind  was  con¬ 
ducted  several  years  ago  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station.  A 
summary  of  the  results  obtained 
show  that  the  average  daily  gain  of 
the  lambs  sired  by  the  registered 
ram  was  26.6  per  cent  greater  than 
that  made  by  those  sired  by  the 
scrub  ram.  The  inferior  lambs  re¬ 
quired  89  pounds  of  grain  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain,  while  the  su¬ 
perior  lambs  ate  only  53  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
gain,  up  to  an  age  of  three  months. 
More  important  still,  the  lambs  sired 
by  the  purebred  ram  sold  for  63  per 
cent  more  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
than  those  sired  by  the  inferior  ram. 

In  addition,  the  replacement  ewe 
lambs  by  the  purebred  ram  were 
superior  for  fleece,  and  sheared 
several  pounds  heavier,  as  compared 
with  those  sired  by  the  scrub  ram. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 
first  crop  of  lambs,  while  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  are  likewise  cumulative 
in  succeeding  generations.  If  only  a 
few  lambs  are  sired  in  the  first 
generation,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  a  purebred,  registered  ram  of 
good  breeding  will  soon  pay  for  the 
'difference  in  his  purchase  price. 

Keep  the  Flock  Wormed 

No  matter  how  good  the  breeding 
program,  it  can  be  completely 
wrecked  if  the  sheep  are  allowed  to 
become  heavily  infested  with  internal 
parasites,  to  which  they  are  very 
susceptible.  The  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  phenothiazine,  at  suitable 
times  and  in  proper  dosage,  will  con¬ 
trol  most  of  the  common  kinds  of 
parasites  including  stomach  and 
nodular  worms.  All  the  sheep  in  the 
flock,  and  that  means  the  ram  too, 
should  have  constant  access  to  a  salt- 
phenothiazine  mixture,  which  can  be 
bought  commercially;  this  is  usu- 
aly  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  one  part 
phenothiazine  to  nine  parts  of  salt,  by 
weight.  When  purchasing  phenothia¬ 


zine  tq  use  for  individual  dosage,  it 
is  best  to  follow  the  directions  on  the 
container,  as  its  strength  may  vary. 
This  drug  can  be  obtained  in  pro¬ 
prietary  capsules,  and  should  be 
given  in  suitable  dosage  in  the  Spring 
and  also  in  the  Fall,  plus  using  the 
mixture  mentioned.  Rotation  of 
pasture,  and  grazing  not  more  than 
five  ewes  per  acre,  are  helpful  in 
parasite  control. 

Elastration  for  Docking  and 
Castrating 

In  addition  to  these  basic  consider¬ 
ations,  a  farmer  with  only  a  few  head 
of  lambs  or  a  small  amount  of  wool 
sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  mar¬ 
ket  them  to  advantage  locally.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  ways  we  have 
observed  for  selling  fat  lambs  is  to 
kill  and  dress  them,  disposing  of  a 
side,  quarter  or  even  a  whole  dressed 
lamb  either  to  a  neighbor  or  in  the 
nearest  town.  The  increasing  home 
use  of  quick  freezers  makes  most 
housewives  owning  such  a  unit  a 
good  prospect  for  this  desirable  meat 
at  wholesale  prices.  An  80-pound 
lamb  in  good  fleshing  condition  will 
dress  out  between  a  40  and  45-pound 
carcass;  this  amount  of  meat  is 
easily  handled  by  most  families.  If 
desired,  the  carcass  can  be  cut  into 
wholesale  pieces  of  neck,  back,  loin, 
leg  of  lamb,  shank,  breast  and 
shoulder;  and,  where  trade  demands 
it,  these  can  be  further  divided  into 
retail  cuts  ready  for  cooking,  such 
as  chops,  roasts  and  stew  meat. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  quality 
carcass,  the  Iambs  should  be  cas¬ 
trated  at  an  early  age,  preferably 
when  from  one  week  to  10  days  old; 
they  should  also  have  their  tails 
docked  at  the  same  time.  The  new 
method  of  elastration  is  bloodless 
and  humane.  It  consists  of  using  a 
heavy,  elastic  ring,  applied  with  a 
special  instrument  called  an  elas- 
trator,  to  shut  off  the  blood  supply 
to  the  tail  and  scrotum  and,  within 
about  three  weeks,  these  parts  dry 
up  and  fall  off.  Elastrators  and 
suitable  elastic  bands  can  now  be 
obtained  at  most  farm  supply  houses. 
This  method  is  equally  satisfactory 
for  castrating  calves. 


Prolificness  in  breeding  ewes  is  a  highly  desirable  character.  This  excellent 
medium-wool  ewe  produced  and  raised  the  quadruplets  shown  on  the 
George  Lohr  farm,  Romulus,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Lohr  is  giving  some 
needed  extra  milk  to  the  hungry  youngsters. 


New  Brucellosis  Vaccine 

A  new  kind  of  vaccine  appears  to 
be  99  per  cent  effective  in  checking 
the  losses  caused  by  brucellosis 
(contagious  abortion),  one  of  today’s 
most  serious  diseases  of  cattle.  This 
conclusion,  drawn  from  a  large-scale 
experiment  involving  the  vaccination 
of  hundreds  of  Michigan  cows,  was 
recently  reported  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Association.  The  report 
was  submitted  by  Dr.  I.  Forest 
Huddleson,  research  veterinarian  in 
the  department  of  bacteriology  and 
public  health  at  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  “Brucella  M”  vaccine  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  772  clean  cows  in  22 
private  herds  containing  more  than 
100  infected  animals  from  which  the 
disease  might  be  contracted.  Only  23 
vaccinated  cows  became  infected  in 
the  ensuing  12  to  14  months.  Then, 
to  further  check  the  value  of 
“Brucella  M,”  smaller  numbers  of 
clean  cows  in  four  herds  were  vac¬ 


cinated  and  other  clean  cows  in  the 
same  herds  were  left  unvaccinated 
to  serve  as  controls.  Tests  a  year 
later  showed  only  one  vaccinated 
animal  was  infected,  while  many  of 
the  unprotected  controls  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease. 

“Thus  far,”  Dr.  Huddleson  said, 
“from  personal  investigations,  and 
from  inquiries  among  veterinarians 
and  farmers,  we  have  obtained  no 
evidence  of  any  harmful  effects  from 
the  use  of  ‘M’  vaccine.  Data  now 
being  accumulated  indicate  the 
spread  of  brucellosis  has  been 
checked  in  99  per  cent  of  herds 
where  all  non-infected  animals  were 
vaccinated.” 

Under  careful  restrictions,  and 
working  only  through  veterinarians, 
the  Michigan  State  College  Brucella 
Laboratory  has  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  71,000  doses  of  “M”  vaccine 
in  18  months.  “Brucella  M”  is  a 
mucoid-growth  type  of  vaccine  for 
brucellosis,  a  disease  that  causes  huge 
losses  in  milk  production,  and  breed¬ 
ing  failures  in  dairy  and  beef  herds. 
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Pen  Stabling  Do’s  &  Don’t’s 

After  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  and  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  in  1947  about  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  delivery  to  approved 
milk  receiving  stations  of  milk  from 
dairies  where  cows  are  housed  in 
“Pen  Type  Stables,”  it  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department  to  process  appli¬ 
cations,  conduct  preliminary  con¬ 
ferences  with  applicants,  assist  in 
selection  of  building  location  and 
planning  of  building  construction,  in¬ 
spect  pen  stables  for  approval,  issue 
official  approval,  direct  the  labora¬ 
tory  control  program  for  “Pen  Type 
Stable”  dairies  and  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  all  supervisory  activity  during 
a  five-year  period.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  in  operation  51  pen 
stable  dairies  delivering  to  New  York 
City  supply  and  36  upstate  supplies. 

A  recent  report  on  these  investi¬ 
gations  to  date  lists  the  Do’s  and 
Don’t’s  which  should  be  observed  by 
those  considering  the  possibilities  of 
pen  stabling,  and  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

Do’s:  1.  Written  application  on 
official  form  to  State,  Country  or 
Local  Health  Department  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  with  approval  if 
conditions  warrant.  2.  Properly  lo¬ 
cated  dairy  barn  —  not  less  than  10 
feet  in  the  clear.  3.  Assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  bedding.  4.  Adequate  room  for 
milking  herd  (sufficient  for  water 
trough,  hay  racks  and  silage  banks): 

а.  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss  or  other 
large  cows  —  90  to  100  square  feet 
per  cow;  b.  Ayrshire,  small  Holstein, 
mixed  breed  —  80  to  90  square  feet 
per  cow.  c.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  — 
70  to  80  square  feet  per  cow.  5.  Some 
regulation  to  prohibit  increasing 
size  of  herd  until  barn  is  enlarged. 

б.  Blueprint  or  diagram  of  barn, 
milking  parlor  and  milk  house  ar¬ 
rangement  before  permitted  to  start 
construction.  7.  Facilities  for  at  least 
two  gallons  hot  and  cold  water  per 
cow  in  milk  house  -  and  milking 
parlor. 

Don’t’s:  1.  Don’t  allow  a  dairyman 
to  participate  in  a  pen  stable  pro¬ 
gram  if  his-  fiast  quality  control 
record  indicates  he  is  a  chronic 
violator;  he  will  only  get  worse. 

2.  A  dairyman  should  not  participate 
in  a  pen  stable  program  if  his  barn  is 
located  in  a  low  area  or  where  water 
occasionally  floods  into  the  barn  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  periods  or  following  rapid 
thaws.  This  is  almost  disastrous. 

3.  Don’t  allow  a  dairyman  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  pen  stable  program  unless 
he  can  raise  or  produce  his  own 
bedding.  4.  Don’t  permit  pen  stabling 
until  a  few  minimum  regulations  are 
adopted. 

If  the  above  minimum  standards 
are  adopted,  many  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  dairymen  and  regulatory 
officials  in  New  York  State  will  not 
be  repeated. 


Guernsey  Club  Picnic 

About  135  owners  and  admirers  of 
the  Guernsey  cow  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
VanKleeck  at  South  Kortright,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y.,  for  their  annual 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Picnic  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  30.  Visitors  spent  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  looking  over  the  VanKleeck 
barn.  Mr.  VanKleeck  installed  a 
gutter  cleaner  in  the  barn  last  Fall 


and  is  enthusiastic  about  its  oper¬ 
ation? 

After  viewing  the  barn,  most  of 
those  present  strolled  out  in  the  field 
where  Mr.  VanKleeck  had  his  cows 
on  some  good  aftermath  pasture. 
Along  beside  the  field  he  was 
pasturing,  he  pointed  out  some  good 
alfalfa  and  ladino  clover  which  is 
making  a  nice  midsummer  growth 
this  year. 

A  most  interesting  event  in  the 
afternoon  was  the  judging  contest. 
Guernsey  Fieldman  John  Sims  was 
in  charge  of  the  judging.  Men,  women 
and  children  competed  in  the  event 
which  consisted  of  three  classes: 
calves,  two  year  old  milking  ani¬ 
mals  and  aged  cows.  Leland  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Westford,  was  the  winner  of 
the  boys  and  girls  contest  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  calf  halter  as  an  award. 
Mina  Dent,  of  Davenport,  took  second 
place  and  was  awarded  a  Gurensey 
plaque.  In  the  women’s  contest  Mrs. 
Milton  Thomson,  of  Walton,  was  the 
winner;  she  was  awarded  a  bed 
blanket.  Miss  Minora  Smith,  of  De¬ 
posit,  took  second  place  and  was 
awarded  a  plaque.  In  the  men’s  con¬ 
test  C.  A.  Robinson,  of  Canajoharie, 
took  first  place;  he  was  awarded  a 
cattle  blanket.  Randall  Becker,  of 
West  Berne,  won  in  a  four- way  tie 
for  second  place  and  received  the 
Guernsey  plaque.  C.  S.  Denton 

Udder  Wash  Water 
Temperatures 

Will  the  temperature  of  the  water 
which  is  used  to  wash  the  udder  of 
a  dairy  cow  have  any  influence  on 
her  production  of  milk?  h.  e.  e. 

Some  studies  on  this  matter  of  the 
temperatures  of  udder  wash  water, 
as  recently  reported  by  the  Ohio 
Station,  show  that  let-down  of  milk, 
as  determined  by  the  amounts  of 
milk  taken  from  the  cows  during  the 
first  one  and  a  half  minutes  of  milk¬ 
ing  time,  total  milk,  and  length  of 
the  total  milking  period,  were  not 
influenced  by  temperature  of  the 
udder  wash  watfer.  This  observation 
is  based  on  a  series  of'  milking  ex¬ 
periments  with  several  cows  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  lactation.  All  conditions 
other  than  udder  wash  water 
temperature  were  comparable.  The 
water ,  temperatures  used  on  these 
cows  for  washing  their  udders  were 
cold  (50  to  64  degrees  F.),  warm 
(100  degrees  F.),  and  hot  (132  de¬ 
grees  F.). 

Artificial  Breeding  Sire 
Records 

About  how  many  sires  are  now 
being  used  in  artificial  breeding  work 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  many 
of  them  have  proved-sire  records, 
and  what  did  their  daughters  average 
for  butterfat  production?  e.  s. 

Of  the  1,940  sires  reported  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  artificial  breeding  associations 
on  January  1,  1949,  514,  or  26.5  per 
cent,  have  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  proved-sire  records. 
The  daughters  of  these  514  sires  had 
an  average  production  of  10,499 
pounds  of  milk  and  436  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Only  54,  or  10.5  per  cent, 
of  the  514  sires  had  daughters  aver¬ 
aging  less  than  350  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  while  313,  or  61  per  cent,  had 
daughters  that  averaged  400  pounds 
or  more;  the  remainder  sired 
daughters  which  averaged  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  between  350  and  400 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


Garry ,  young  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Van  Kleeck,  South  Kortright, 
N-  Y.,  is  a  real  young  farmer.  He  is  shown  leading  the  winner  of  the  aged 
cow  class  at  the  recent  Field  Day  on  the  Van  Kleeck  farm. 


'S/s  mm  mm  fleec/ Mnaanese 


Mineral  deficiency  is  not  apparent  right  away.  Yet  your  livestock 
may  be  suffering  from  lack  of  minerals  because,  in  many  areas, 
locally  grown  feeds  are  deficient  in  minerals  essential  to  animal 
nutrition  in  small  (or  trace)  amounts  . . .  NOW 


STERLING 


BLUSALT* 


Supplies  Salt  Enriched  with  Cobalt,  Iodine,  Manganese, 
Iron,  Copper  and  Zinc  in  Proper  Balanced  Amounts 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  HEALTHIER  OFFSPRING 
FOR  GREATER  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


For  example,  manganese  helps  prevent  sterility  in  dairy  cattle  . . . 
increases  ability  of  females  to  lactate  ...  also  helps  prevent  perosis 
in  growing  chickens  .  .  .  improves  eggshell  texture  and  quality. 


Sterling  Trace  Mineral  blusalt  for  “free  choice”  feeding  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest,  the  safest  and  most  effective  way  to  provide  ani¬ 
mals  with  essential  trace  minerals  ...  in  addition  to  salt  necessary  in 
all  livestock  diet. 


Insure  your  livestock!  Feed  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt  "Free 


Choice.”  Available  in  100  lb.  Bags,  50  lb. 
Blocks,  4  lb.  Liks.  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


*BLUSALT  Reg.  U.  S. 
PatentOffice— a  distinc¬ 
tive  blue  salt  for  your 
protection  against  sub¬ 
stitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


BROWER 


EASY 

TERMS 


wkimriAid 


FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  CO.,  Bo*  1112,  Qwacy,  III. 
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Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoofconditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7  ,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRiACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans’’  and  other  folders. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 
BOX  933,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 

ArTTr1  Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
I,llf  r  I,  Fj  •  '/a  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 

.  _ _ _  .  State  Silex.  Drip  or  Percolator. 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Open  Kettle 

The  precious  harvest  fruits  of  life  are  processed,  labeled,  sealed; 

I  gloat,  as  any  thrifty  wife,  canning  a  goodly  yield. 

For,  filling  the  cupboards  of  my  mind,  stand  many  shining  jars; 

Sweet  sun,  salt  rain  and  spiced  tart  wind,  preserves  of  flowers  and  stars. 
New  York  —  Betty  Mater 

Tested  Ways  to  Quick  Pickles 


‘Best  Line 
for  ’49”  Christmas 
Cards  bring  you  the  extra  / 
dollars!  It’s  enjoyable,  and  so 
easy,  to  sell  LEADER  Assortment21 
stunning  Christmas  Folders  for  just 
$1.  Friends,  others  buy  quickly  at  this 
amazing;  low  price.  You  make  up  to 
100%  CLEAR.  CASH  PROFIT  per  box. 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST- SELLERS 

Includes  Religrious.  Humorous.  Gift  | 

Wraps.  Everyday.  27  others.  Name-  I  vl.fnril 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  as  SO  for  {  vuiu  m 
Sl«  Send  for  FREE  Imprint  Samples  and  I  l  . 

LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  it  NOWI  J  ASSOrfltlGIlf 
f"” FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC.  "Hi 


|  583  ADAMS  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

|  Name _ 

(  Address _ 

\_Ctty - State ... 


rJ  ) 


Good  pickles,  made  easily  and 
quickly  from  tested  recipes,  are  a 
help  to  busy  homemakers.  Time 
means  something  to  the  housewife 
when  everything  in  the  garden 
seems  to  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
Fresh  picked  cucumbers  at  their  peak 
are  firm,  tender,  crisp,  of  good  flavor, 
then  pickled  sweet  or  sour  as  the 
choice  may  be,  tinged  with  a  spicy 
tartness.  Quick  pickles  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  are  easy  to  make  and 
just  as  easy  to  eat. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

Use  unpared  cucumbers.  Cut  14 
large  cucumbers  in  thin  round  slices, 
slice  four  large  onions  in  rings,  and 
cut  six  peppers  in  thin  strips  (three 
red  peppers  and  three  green  ones,  but 
all  green  can  be  used).  Put  these  all 
into  a  large  kettle;  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  white  mustard  sqgd,  one 
teaspoon  of  turmeric  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  celery  seed,  three  level 
tablespoons  of  salt,  four  cups  of  light 
brown  sugar  and  three  cups  of 
vinegar.  Let  this  pickle  mixture  come 
to  the  boil.  Remove  from  stove,  pack 
in  hot  sterilized  jars,  and  seal.  Makes 
six  pints. 

Thousand  Island  Pickles 

Slice  two  quarts  of  unpared 
cucumbers  in  thin  round  slices.  Cut 
three  large  onions  and  three  green 
peppers  in  rings.  Sprinkle  all  with 
three  tablespoons  salt;  let  stand  one 
hour.  Drain.  Mix  four  cups  of 
vinegar,  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar 
and  two  teaspoons  white  mustard 
seed  and  let  this  mixture  come  to  a 
boil.  Then  add  to  the  above  the 
cucumbers,  onions  and  peppers;  let 
this  come  to  a  boil  again.  Add  one 
teaspoon  of  turmeric  one  minute  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  stove.  Pack  while 
hit  in  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  Makes 
about  six  pints. 

Dill  Pickles 

Use  25  dill-sized  cucumbers,  six 


inches  long;  six  heads  of  dried  dill, 
six  hot,  dried  peppercorns;  one  quart 
of  vinegar;  one  cup  of  salt;  three 
quarts  of  water.  Wash  unpared 
cucumbers;  let  stand  overnight  in 
cold  water;  then  drain.  Pack  cucum¬ 
bers  upright  in  quart  sterilized  jars. 
Place  a  grape  leaf  on  top  of  jar  for 
green  color,  if  desired.  To  each  jar 
add  a  peppercorn  and  a  head  of  dried 
dill.  Now  combine  the  vinegar  with 
the  salt  and  water;  bring  mixture  to 
a  boil  and  cool  it.  Then  pour  this 
liquid  over  cucumbers  in  the  jars 
until  jars  are  full  of  the  liquid.  Place 
lids  on  the  jars  but  do  not  screw 
them  down  tight  for  10  days,  as  the 
dill  must  have  time  to  work.  After 
that  period  lids  can  be  tightened. 
There  will  be  six  to  eight  quarts  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  “cukes.” 

Next  Winter  you  will  be  glad  to 
have  these  tasty  pickles  ready. 

Susan  L.  Brown 

Grape  Basket  for  Plants 

An  ordinary  wooden  grape  basket, 
with  handle,  when  painted  a  solid 
color,  makes  an  interesting  con¬ 
tainer  for  small  potted  plants  on  a 
porch  or  windowsill,  indoors  or  out. 
They  make  lovely  gifts  also.  Pick  a 
color  which  suits.  A  plain  color  is 
best,  as  the  green  of  the  plants  will 
provide  enough  contrast.  Another  in- 
'door  use  is  that  the  handle  on  the 
basket  makes  it  convenient  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  plants  about,  as  the  sun 
changes,  or  to  the  kitchen  sink  for 
watering. 

The  little  pots  should  be  placed  on 
small  saucers  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  will  not  become  wet  and 
rot  away.  The  basket  is  easily  moved 
from  the  outer  windowsill  to  indoors 
in  heavy  rains  which  would  beat  the 
foliage  down.  This  idea  also  makes 
a  fine  firm  basket  for  the  very  small 
ferns  when  pots  are  filled  with  the 
earth  in  which  they  grew  wild  in 
the  woods.  j.  c. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNS  YEAST 


August  20,  1949 

Today’s  Kitchen  Economy 

High  Cost  of  Waste 

Farm  families  are  not  given  to 
wasteful  living.  Nor  are  those  who 
live  where  kitchen  gardens  are  the 
rule.  Americans  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  wasteful  people  on  earth 
Dry  bread,  the  heel  of  the  loaf,  left¬ 
overs:  there  is  no  need  to  waste 
such  food.  My  experience  is  that 
there  is  less  waste  of  this  kind  than 
there  used  to  be. 

One  form  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  can  be  difficult  to  overcome  in 
certain  communities;  that  is,  the 
waste  in  keeping  up  with’  the 
Joneses.  For,  in  order  so  to  keep  up 
many  useless  things  are  bought 
which  are  therefore  a  waste  of  sub¬ 
stance,  not  to  say  the  subsequent 
waste  through  indebtness  which 
often  results. 

This  is  true  in  many  suburban  lo¬ 
calities.  A  family  “must”  entertain  on 
the  scale  of  its  neighbors,  or  club 
members.  These  is  sometimes  a  spirit 
of  intolerance  toward  those  who  try 
to  be  different.  Public  opinion  likes 
to  dictate  what  one  shall  buy  eat 
wear,  and  how  he  shall  live.  If ’some 
waste  money,  they  are  likely  to  ex- 
pect  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
family  that  wishes  to  live  within  its 
income  must  learn  to  resist  pressure 
Yet  a  mad  race  among  hostesses  to 

°utdi°  ,e^ch  other  can  be  at  least 
checked  by  a  woman  with  the  cour¬ 
age  to  serve  simple  fare  for  any  partv 
occasion.  Doing  the  sensible  thing 
with  dignity  and  without  apology  if 
a  gift  to  cultivate,  now,  especially. 

In  conclusion  of  this  series,  I  be- 
£3*  1 'hat  ehigh  cost  of  living  can¬ 
not  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of 
any  Person  corporation  or  “class.” 
?ut.  \  also  believe  that  the  price  of 

dWt0?ay  13  added  t0  by’the  med¬ 
dling  of  government  agencies  which 
discourage  food  production  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  processes  of  private 
business  and  which  bid  for  power 
over  what  used  to  be  conceded  as 
the  job  of  free  enterprise. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

Stove-Top  Puddings 

Double  Boiler  Rice  Pudding 

Put  in  top  of  double  boiler:  1 
quart  of  milk;  y2  cup  rice;  y2  cup 
sugar;  y2  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  2  hours 
or  more;  when  rice  has  absorbed  all 
the  milk,  take  from  stove.  Add  good 
pi,f.ce  Gutter.  Cool  and  serve 
whh  whipped  cream,  or  top  milk.  If 
top  milk  is  used  a  little  white  sugar 
or  brown  sugar,  nutmeg  added,  make 
a  pleasing  sauce.  Raisins  or  dates  are 
a  nice  addition  and  add  nourish- 
ment. 

Double  Boiler  Bread  Pudding 

ro;nh'sK!s  aT,ve,ryJold  recipe  ancLshould 
esemble  Baked  Indian  (cornmeal) 
Pudding  in  color  and  texture  when 
cooked  properly.  Ingredients:  iy2 

cmsStsmil2V  31lhS|iCeS  dry  bread-  no 
crusts,  iy2  tablespoons  sugar;  1 

tablespoon  butter;  y2  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  /2  teaspoon  cloves;  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  %  cups  raisins.  Mix. 
Look  l\2  hours  or  more  in  double 
boiler  Stir  occasionally.  Remove 

'Ier  ,for  a  .little  while,  during  the 
last  of  cooking  and  stir  frequently. 
Serve  cold,  or  slightly  warm,  with 
top  milk,  or  whipped  cream.  a.s.t. 

Grandmother’s  Geraniums 

Grandmother  tended  her  gerani- 
ums  every  day.  I  can  see  her  now 
standing  in  the  great  bay  window, 
Stirling  the  earth  around  their  roots, 
turning  them  often  so  that  each 
have  an  equal  chance  to  bask 
m  Gods  air  and  sunshine.”  Potting 
!n  ventilated  soil  and  watering 
lightly  were  her  only  other  methods 
of  cultivation. 

Grandma  loved  her  geraniums  for, 
said  she:  “They  are  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  faith.”  If  they  dropped  a  leaf 
now  and  then,  ’twas  no  cause  for 
concern:  only  “casting  garments  of 
unrighteousness,”  was  her  expla¬ 
nation.  Frequently  a  sick  friend  or 
neighbor  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv¬ 
ing  one  of  those  plants  that  had  been 
cared  for  by  her  own  good  hands. 
Martha  Washington,  Beauty  of 
Richmond  and  Alice  of  Vincennes,  all 
with  their  rich  full  blooms,  were  her 
favorites.  She  had  sweet  scented  va¬ 
rieties  too. 

Grandmother  has  long  been  gone. 
But  I  am  sure,  if  we  were  to  hear 
her  voice  now,  that  it  would  be 
lecommending  the  tending  of  gerani¬ 
ums  for  these  troubled  times.  L.  A.  b. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  First  School  Days 

School  starts  soon.  Is  your  child 
going  for  the  first  time?  Does  he 
dread  or  anticipate  it?  He  should 
look  forward  to  it  and  you  can  help 
him  prepare  to  do  just  that. 

Instead  of  letting  him  hear  you 
say  “I  have  so  much  to  do  to  get 
Johnny  ready  to  start  school,”  let 
him  hear:  “We’re  getting  ready  early 
so  as  to  get  a  good  start  in  school.” 
Don’t  let  him  hear  you  mourn  the 
coming  loss  of  your  baby!  You  may 
not  realize  how  greatly  your  own 
attitude,  even  your  facial  expression 
and  tone  of  voice,  influences  your 
child.  Make  going  to  school  sound 
like  the  adventure  it  really  is.  Speak 
occasionally  of  how  grown-up  it  is 
to  learn;  how  school  fits  a  person  to 


Fall -Winter  Fashion  Book 
1949-1950  Just  Out 


Brand  new,  the  Fall- Winter  Fashion  Book 
of  patterns  for  1949-1950!  It  presents  the 
fashions  now  being  worn  and  advance  styles 
to  come.  For  instance,  the  coat  dress  with 
the  giant  pockets  and  other  pocket  casuals. 
Dolman  sleeves,  so  good  in  jersey.  The 

costume  look  of  dresses  with  their  own 

jackets,  and  other  double-duty  change- 
abouts.  Separates  —  blouses,  skirts,  jerkins, 
jackets,  weskits  —  a  new  high  in  fashion 

importance.  Also  smart  accessories.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  season’s  clothes  for  the  school¬ 
girl,  from  kindergarten  to  college.  Home 
frocks,  aprons,  lingerie. 

Christmas  ideas  in  dolls,  doll  clothes,  toys, 
plus  other  Christmas  gifts  for  an  early  sew¬ 
ing  Yuletide  start. 

Over  150  pattern  designs,  for  you  to 
make  in  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  including  Fall 
tweeds  and  jerseys,  satins  and  velvets;  many 
for  the  latest  fabric  combinations. 

Send  now  for  your  copy.  Price  just  20  cents. 


do  capable  things  and  to  make  a  good 
place  for  himself  in  the  world;  and 
how  an  ignorant  person  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  getting  or  holding  a  job. 

Let  your  child  get  the  idea  that 
school  is  like  a  children’s  clubhouse. 
Fitting  the  child  for  school  starts 
with  early  preparation  of  his 
emotional  attitude.  Boys  and  girls 
who  are  sulky,  uncooperative,  and 
disturbing  in  a  classroom  do  not 
know  the  good  they  are  missing  be¬ 
cause  often  they  have  not  been 
taught  the  right  attitude  at  home. 
If  you  have  let  your  little  daughter 
or  son  stay  occasionally,  at  other 
homes,  by  day  or  overnight,  that 
helps  the  shy  child  get  used  to  new 
surroundings  and  ties. 

If  your  child  should  be  on  the 
boisterous  side,  perhaps  inclined  to 
be  dictatorial,  it  will  help  him  or  her 
to  adjust  to  school  life,  if  you  will 
put  forth  an  honest  effort  to  make 
the  child  see  how  disagreeable  such 
qualities  can  be  in  others’  eyes.  If 
you  do  not  help  him  at  home,  he 
may  be  tormented,  as  well  a  torment, 
in  school;  then  he  will  hate  to  go 
there. 

Children  can  suffer  from  the  taunts 
of  others  when  they  enter  the  class¬ 
room  clad  in  clothes  that  are  defi¬ 
nitely  different  from  the  usual.  Try 
to  have  them  wear  as  nearly  as  you 
can  the  same  sort  of  things  their 
classmates  have  on.  Neat,  clean  and 
mended  are  three  good  watchwords. 
Teach  a  little  girl  how  important  it 
is  to  keep  her  hair  brushed,  her  face, 
hands  and  teeth  clean.  Children  are 
severely  critical  of  other  children, 
and  constant  criticism  wears  down 
any  youngster’s  resistance.  More¬ 
over,  their  minds,  when  free  from 
such  fears,  are  more  ready  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  school  life.  Among 
these  benefits  are  those  of  making 
friends  as  well  as  good  grades.  A 
popular  child  is  often  an  excellent 
student. 

If  your  child  now  shows  health 
difficulties  of  any  kind,  a  visit  to  the 
doctor  before  school  begins  often 
prevents  trouble.  It  also  helps  a  child 
to  have  a  good  attendance  record, 
which  in  turn,  keeps  a  child  more 
easily  in  step  wifch  school  work  and 
schoolmates.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Paper  guest  towels  make  charming 
place  mats  for  a  pretty  table.  They 
come  in  bright,  cheerful  designs  and 
save  time  and  your  linen  doilies. 


Many  New  Features  for  Fall 


Complete  instructions.  11c. 


2549  —  BIG  POCKETS  bring  the  new  look  below  the  waistline  to  a  trim  button-bodice 
style.  Be  a  star  in  stripes!  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35-in.  16c. 

2455  —  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  GINGHAM  DRESS  accents  the  hipline  with  a  pouf  of  a 
Peplum.  Try  popular  dark  plaids.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  3%  yds.  35-in  fabric.  16c. 
fr.  —  CRISP  CLASSROOM  LOOK  to  this  panel  dress  with  contrasting  rounded  collar 

tor  smaller  girls.  Panties  included.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  four  dress  and  panties,  2%  yds.  35-in. 
'*  yd.  35-in.  contrasting.  16c. 

„  .^"332  —  CHUBBIES  FOR  CHAIR  SET.  Special  Picture  Pattern  to  enjoy  featuring  the 

11c  onnet  girl  and  overaL1  boy.  Inexpensive  gift  and  shower  novelty.  Complete  instructions. 


New  FALL -WINTER  BOOK,  20c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 
cIm^PLEASE  PR'NT  plainly  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to  ln- 
N  v  Send  orders  t0  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 

•  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  on  orders  over  67c.) 
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Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath.  If  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  itruggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHAMA  CO.,  971-C  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


FREE  TRIAL  —  WRITE  TODAY 
SPASMS  BRONCHIAL-ASTHMA  RELIEV¬ 
ED  QUICKLY,  usually  within  1  minute,  by 
NEPHRON  Inhalation  Therapy.  Does  not 
wear  out.  No  habit  forming-  drugs.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  have  tried  or  how  hope¬ 
less  your  case  do  not  give  up.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL.  Caution:  use  only  as  directed. 
NEPHRON  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Tacoma  3,  Wash. 


jpgIZJj 

PA  !NT 

gjoo rjW/u&l 

1  Snow-White  tita-  1  p 

nium  lead  and  oil  1  V J 

Money  -  back  j  W— — 
guarantee!  Won’t 
peel,  rub  or  wash 
off.  Sample— 60c.  fn5gal.cans 

[  SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

•  18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York, N, Ye 

-  EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY  - 

easily,  in  full  or  spare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
cards  and  Gifts-’n-Things.  21-folder  Ass’t  sells  for 
$1.00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL;  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers.  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimensional 
cards.  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings. 
Religious.  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  DeLuxe  Per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAMPLES  to  easy-to- 
sell  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 
Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS, 

DEPT.  R N -82,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards. 
Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 
offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

100  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  T>  /'N 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  *-*  '-A 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  en  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  da  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  .  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  823  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Fresh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7.00 
each;  2  for  $13.50;  5  for  $32.50;  freight  prepaid. 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  75c  each  barrel. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Whiskey  Barrels 

livery.  Ask  for  price  stating  quantity  wanted. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Phone:  4-4128 


K  S 


-  FRIENDLY  SOCIAL  VISITS  - 

Bring  you  big  Christmas  card  profits.  Take  easy 
orders  wonderful  new  type  Plastic,  Metallic  assort¬ 
ments.  Send  at  once  for  free  48-page  catalog,  feature 
samples  on  approval  and  free  Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Card  sample  portfolios.  Special  offers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  51,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PIARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  V.  TEL:  3586 


SO  BE  SURE 
YOUR  SUGAR  IS 


PURE! 

It’s  100%  Pure  CANE  Sugar 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

M  AIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


THERE'S  A 
DOMINO  SUGAR 
FOR  EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD  USE! 


<j)O0° 


-PURE  means: 


/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavot 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


WRITERS 


Conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories, 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  “Your  Road  To  Writing  Success.'*- 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NF,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


B£ET$25 

Show  B.acon  CKrlitmai  and  Gru.ting  Card*.  Stationery— to  friandK 
1  -■  — |  neighbors,  co-worltar*.  Malta  up  to  SOc  on  oaen 

FREE  SAMPLES  I  box.  $»  io**iy  °n  •i9MI  NO  experience 

■  nfcl*  wl'"  I  rnrr  .  L .....  - -  *-  -  — f - -  RAiet 


,  ,  NEE0ED— FREE  BOOK  *how» 

Name-Imprinted  I  (o  ma|<#  money|  Write  for  2  sample  box**  on  ep» 
Christmas  Card*  I  proval.  If  frionds  don't  snap  them  up,  return  at 
25  for  $1.00  expeneo.  BEACON  GREETING  CARD  CO.  221 
50  for  $1.25  I  Washington  St.  Dopt.  AD18  Mowar*  2,  H.  X 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  Inland  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disk  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  Pedal  driven.  Mock  four-way 
gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments  also  avail¬ 
able.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old  TRACTALL  is 
the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  at  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulletin 
“Play  Days  Unlimited ”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-8 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York  A" 
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Where  Can  You  Make  A  Better  Investment? 

SHADOW  ISLE'S  "INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
SALE"  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 
Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1949  At  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


Prince  Sunbeam  249th 
1948  International  Grand  Champion 


Prince  Sunbeam  328th  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam 

1948  International  Junior  and  Reserve  1946  International  Reserve 

Grand  Champion  Grand  Champion 

If  you  could  buy  a  bred  heifer  and  18  months  later  sell  her  calf 
for  approximately  what  you  originally  paid  for  the  heifer,  or  more, 
so  that  the  heifer  cost  you  nothing,  wouldn’t  you  consider  you  had 
made  a  good  investment?  That  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  bought  heifers  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  the 
International  Reserve  Champion  of  1946,  the  $35,000  son  of  Prince 
Sunbeam  29th,  the  million  dollar  sire.  Here  are  some  illustrations: 

Freeman  Keyes,  of  Reverie  Knoll  Farm,  at  Danville,  Ky.  an 
outstanding  successful  breeder,  purchased  a  heifer  in  the  Gallagher 
Sale  at  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  in  1947,  for  $1,250.  She  was  bred  to  Prince 
Barbarian  of  Sunbeam.  In  the  Reverie  Knoll  Sale  this  spring  her 
heifer  calf  brought  $1,550;  thus  returning  to  Mr.  Keyes  his  original 
investment  plus  a  profit,  and  the  heifer  cost  him  nothing. 

Mount  Prospect  Farms,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  purchased  a 
heifer  in  the  Gallagher  Sale,  bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam, 
for  $800.  Recently  they  sold  her  heifer  calf  for  $1,500,  thus  almost 
doubling  their  original  investment  and  they  have  the  dam. 

Cochran  Farm,  of  North  Salem,  New  York,  one  of  the  leading 
breeders  in  the  East,  paid  $2,650  for  a  heifer  in  the  Gallagher  Sale, 
bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam.  Her  16  months  heifer  calf 
brought  $2,500  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Sale  on  April  2,  1949,  about 
three  times  the  average  for  the  sale,  and  practically  returning  to 
Cochran  Farm  their  original  investment  and  they  still  own  the  dam. 

If  you  could  buy  a  bull  calf,  use  him  in  your  herd,  and  then 
sell  him  18  months  after  you  had  bought  him  for  almost  three  times 
what  you  paid  for  him,  wouldn’t  you  consider  it  an  excellent  in¬ 
vestment? 

Lee  Leachman,  of  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  a  great 
judge  of  cattle,  purchased  a  7  months  old  son  of  Prince  Barbarian 
of  Sunbeam  at  the  Gallagher  sale  for  $1,000;  and  18  months  later 
in  the  Ankony  Sale  in  April  of  this  year  the  young  bull  brought 
$2,700.  Ankony  Farm  still  has  the  benefit  of  his  service,  as  he  had 
been  bred  to  20  of  their  top  heifers  prior  to  the  sale. 

You  still  have  an  opportunity  to  make  just  as  good  invest¬ 
ments  as  those  mentioned  above  at  our  forthcoming  sale  on 
September  10,  1949.  We  shall  sell  many  top  heifers  bred  to  Prince 
Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  as  well  as  several  outstanding  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  proven  herd  sire.  In  addition,  there  will  be  offered 
some  of  our  best  heifers,  including  daughters  of  every  living  Inter¬ 
national  Grand  Champion,  Prince  Sunbeam  29th,  and  Prince  Eric 
of  Sunbeam,  the  $40,000  bull,  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  328th,  a 
three-quarter  brother  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  and  the 
1948  International  Junior  Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion. 
This  is  the  $35,000  bull  which  Sam  Fullerton  says  is  the  best  bull 
ever  sold  at  Sunbeam  Farm  and  which  he  calls  his  “Perfect  Bull.” 

Finally  as  the  star  attraction  we  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of 
heifers  selected  from  the  top  end  of  our  great  herd  of  females,  bred 
to  our  1948  International  Grand  Champion,  Prince  Sunbeam  249th, 
the  youngest  living  International  Champion  who  was  sold  as  a 
calf  for  $60,000. 

Don’t  Miss  Shadow  Isle’s  “Investment  Opportunity 

Sale,”  Offering  The  Get  and/or  the  Service  of  our 
Three  Great  Herd  Sires. 

Shadow  Isle  is  the  only  Herd  with  an  International  Grand 
Champion,  an  International  Junior  Champion  and  two  Inter¬ 
national  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bulls. 

Plan  to  attend  the  “Great  Eastern  Circuit” — White  Gates  Farms, 
Flanders,  New  Jersey,  Friday,  September  9;  Shadow  Isle  Farm, 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  Saturday,  September  10;  Dutchess  County 
Sale,  Millbrook,  New  York,  Monday,  September  12;  and  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  Tuesday,  September  13.  Write  — 
DR.  ARMAND  HAMMER,  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  for  illustrated  catalog  and  hotel  reservations. 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  RED  SANK,  N.  J. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners 


PUREBRED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

CATTLE  SALE 

AT 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

(On  Route  202) 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1949 

105  Lots  105 

20  Bulls  85  Females 


45  Cows,  many  with  calves  at  foot  and  rebred* 

20  Bred  Heifers  —  20  Open  Heifers. 

1  SON  OF  BLACK  PRINCE  OF  SUNBEAM 
1938  International  Grand  Champion. 

1  SON  OF  MASTER  PRINCE  OF  SUNBEAM 

1947  International  Grand  Champion. 

1  SON  OF  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249" 

1948  International  Grand  Champion* 

5  Black  Cat  Bessie  —  5  Maid  of  Bummers* 

3  Jilts,  etc. 

These  are  only  examples  —  "Something  for 

Everyone. 


// 


Entire  Stock  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 

For  Catalog  &  Hotel  Reservations 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone 

STEPHEN  BIRCH 

Mahrapo  Farms 
MAHWAH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Plan  to  attend  the  "Great  Eastern  Circuit"  — 
White  Gates  Farms,  Flanders,  New  Jersey,  Friday, 
September  9;  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  Saturday,  September  10;  Dutchess  County 
Sale,  Millbrook,  New  York,  Monday,  September  12; 
and  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  Tues¬ 
day,  September  13. 
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A  Good  Laying  House 


Before  building  our  laying  house, 
we  carefully  looked  into  a  number 
of  factors  that  we  felt  would  benefit 
our  poultry  project.  We  decided  on  a 
laying  unit  20  feet  square,  and  we 
figured  our  lumber  would  make  two 
of  these  units.  We  had  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  dirt  floor  coops  on  rented 
places  and  found  they  were  hard  to 
keep  clean.  When  cleaning  dirt 
floors,  especially  when  the  soil  is 
sandy,  we  were  always  removing 
some  of  the  soil  each  time  we  cleaned 
the  henhouse  and  had  to  continually 
hawl  new  clean  dirt  back  into  the 
house  which  made  an  extra  chore. 
Disease  was  also  hard  to  keep  down, 
so  we  decided  to  build  the  new  lay¬ 
ing  house  on  a  good  cement  foun¬ 
dation  and  floor. 

Build  with  an  Eye  to  Drainage 

We  had  heard  much  about  damp 
floors  in  laying  houses  and  their 
problems.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  we 
picked  out  a  spot  that  was  level  but 
a  little  higher  so  that  there  would 
be  a  good  drainage.  Any  water  run¬ 
ning  off  of  the  roof  of  the  new  lay¬ 
ing  house  could  not  stand  under  the 
eaves,  as  there  was  enough  slope  to 
take  care  of  it,  therefore  the  cement 
floor  remains  dry  which  helps  to 
keep  the  litter  dry  and  diseases 
down. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  put  in  by  digging  a  trench 
18  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide. 
We  poured  this  full  of  concrete  and 
built  forms  to  bring  the  concrete  up 
six  inches  above  the  ground.  To  save 
expense  on  the  cement,  we  filled  in 
the  space  with  pieces  of  old  broken 
brick,  and  cement.  When  we  poured 
the  cement  in  around  these  chunks, 
we  made  certain  there  was  no  holes, 
thus  making  the  foundation  rat  and 
water  proof. 

Insulating  the  Walls 

On  this  foundation,  we  made  the 
rear  wall  about  five  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  in  front.  The  building 
faces  the  south  for  the  best  light.  We 
put  a  plain,  flat,  shed  roof  on  it 
which  gives  enough  slope  for  water 
to  run  off  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
seep  in,  even  when  the  roofing  be¬ 
gins  to  show  a  bit  of  wear.  The  front 
and  rear  studs  were  made  of  two  by 
fours  as  we  were  able  to  use  two 
panels  completely  sided-up  from  the 
old  building.  For  the  sides,  we  used 
two  by  eights  which  made  the  walls 
thicker  when  insulated.  However,  if 
you  wish  to  save  material  and  make 
your  laying  house  less  expensive,  you 
can  make  the  studs  out  of  one  by 
eights,  and  they  can  be  spaced  as 
much  as  three  feet  apart  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  though  two  feet  spacing  does 
make  a  better  house.  By  using  one 
by  eights  for  studs  instead  of  two 
by  fours,  the  walls  will  be  thicker 
and  hold  more  insulating  which  will 
make  a  warmer  laying  house. 

We  sheeted  up  with  plain  rough 
lumber  on  both  the  outside  and  in¬ 
side  and  packed  the  space  in  the 
walls  tightly  with  straw.  We  did  the 
same  with  the  roof  of  the  house, 
packing  it  also  with  straw.  This  was 
the  toughest  part  of  the  house  to 
insulate  but  we  never  gave  up  until 
the  job  was  completed  and  for  these 
six  following  years  we  have  been 
getting  high  egg  production  from 
early  August  and  straight  through 
the  coldest  of  winters  and  the  hot¬ 
test  of  summers.  The  insulation 
keeps  the  laying  house  warm  in 
Winter  and  cool  in  Summer.  When 
it  is  time  to  house  the  pullets,  we 
have  somewhere  around  a  third  of 
our  flock  of  layers  of  the  year  before 
to  take  out  of  the  laying  house  and 
send  to  market.  Since  we  market  all 
of  the  setting  hens  as  they  want  to 
set,  we  know  that  the  flock  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  laying  house  have  been  on 
the  job  for  over  a  year,  some  of 
them  as  long  as  14  to  15  months. 
What  more  could  we  expect  from  a 
flock  of  layers?  We  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  insulating  the  laying  house 
has  paid  for  itself  several  times  each 
year  which  makes  good  interest  for 
the  investment. 

Fall  is  Time  for  Housecleaning 

At  least,  once  each  year  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  should  have  a  thorough 
cleaning.  At  the  same  time  the 
equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  repaired.  The  roof 
should  be  inspected  for  leaks  and  re¬ 
paired  if  needed.  The  best  time  for 


fthis  is  in  the  Fall  after  you  have  sold 
your  old  hens.  Since  we  have  two 
laying  units,  we  place  all  the  latest 
layers  in  one  of  these  units,  there¬ 
fore  cleaning  the  other  unit  a  little 
earlier  so  as  to  put  in  the  earlier 
laying  apd  matured  pullets.  The 
later  matured  pullets  stay  on  range 
a  little  longer  and  have  a  better 
chance  to  mature  after  the  earlier 
matured  pullets  are  removed  from 
the  same  range. 

When  cleaning  the  laying  house, 
we  remove  all  the  litter  and  the 
manure  in  the  droppings  pit.  We 
sweep  down  all  dust  and  dirt  from 
the  walls  and  windows  and  then  give 
the  house  a  thorough  disinfecting. 
There  are  many  ways  of  disinfecting, 
but  we  prefer  to  spray  with  lye 
water,  then  with  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  keep  lice  and  especially  mites  out 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Lice  Control 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  treat  the 
pullets  for  lice  when  putting  them 
in  the  laying  house.  We  handle  each 
bird  separately  at  this  time,  so  it  is 
no  trouble  to  mix  sodium  fluoride 
with  a  little  lard  and  dab  a  bit  of  it 
just  below  the  vent.  Since  the  lice 
come  to  the  vent  for  their  moisture, 


this  method  gets  the  lice.  There  are 
roost  paints  on  the  market  which  we 
like  to  use  when  we  do  not  wish  to 
take  time  to  handle  the  birds,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  birds  are  laying 
heavily  and  we  do  not  want  to  dis¬ 
turb  them.  This  method  must  be  re¬ 
peated  within  two  weeks  after  paint¬ 
ing  the  roosts  to  assure  complete 
riddance  of  nits  or  eggs  which  will 
hatch  in  that  period. 

Our  roosts  are  all  on  the  same 
level,  18  inches  from  the  floor,  made 
in  sections  so  they  can  be  raised  to 
make  for  easier  cleaning  of  the  drop¬ 
pings  pit.  Six  to  eight  feet  long  for 
each  section  is  about  right.  The 
roosts  run  east  and  west  along  the 
north  side  of  the  laying  house.  We 
placed  the  first  roost  10  inches  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  house  and  the 
other  roosts  10  inches  apart.  We  built 
eight  roosts  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  Right  against 
the  underside  of  these  roosts,  we 
stapled  one  inch  mesh  poultry  net¬ 
ting.  The  front  roost  is  six  and  two- 
thirds  feet  from  the  north  wall. 
About  six  inches  in  front  of  the  front 
roost,  we  built  a  tight  partition  14 
inches  high  from  the  floor  up  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  roosts.  This 
four  inch  space  allows  air  to  circu¬ 
late  freely  under  the  roosts.  We 
keep  this  closed  in,  so  the  hens  never 
can  get  under  the  roosts  and  into 
the  droppings.  mrs.  o.  c. 


The  hens  at  the  Henry  Gales  farm  in  Hale  Eddy,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
receive  the  best  of  care  and  attention.  Several  breeds  are  kept  but  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  New  Hampshires. 


Off-Season  Fryers  Pay 
Dividends 

After  a  season  of  inactivity,  the 
Cimco  Farm,  out  in  Mason  County, 
Ill.,  last  year  resumed  the  growing  of 
off-season  fryers.  The  1948  project 
was  started  October  5  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  1,500  chicks;  these  were 
augmented  by  3,500  more  on  October 
12.  The  breed  chosen  was  the  so- 
called  Indian  River  cross.  This  cross 
is  developed  by  first  mating  Barred 
Rocks  with  either  Rhode  Island  Reds 
or  New  Hampshires.  Approximately 
25  per  cent  of  this  cross  results  in 
birds  showing  what  is  known  as 
Columbian  pattern  of  feathering. 
Successive  years  of  breeding  these 
Columbians  fix  this  pattern.  The 
Columbian  males  are  then  mated 
with  New  Hampshire  females.  The 
resulting  chicks,  which  the  trade  calls 
Indian  Rivers,  are  largely  Columbian 
in  feather  appearance.  They  are 
mostly  white  with  dark  hackle  and 
a  few  dark  feathers  on  the  body;  but 
the  pin  feathers  are  all  white;  they 
are  attractive  when  dressed.  The' 
breed  is  fairly  new  in  commercial 
production  but  has  shown  such 
promise  that  they  are  becoming 
available  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  type  and  quality  of  the 
Cimco  Farm  chickens  were  excellent 
at  the  time  of  sale.  All  the  birds  were 
well  feathered  and  no  culls  found. 
The  purchaser  reported  that,  when 
New  York  dressed,  90  per  cent  of  the 
chickens  graded  A  and,  when  drawn, 
the  yield  of  cut-up  chicken  ran  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  is  usual  in 
birds  of  that  age.  Of  the  5,000  chicks 
purchased,  319  died  before  market¬ 
ing,  a  mortality  of  6.38  per  cent,  leav¬ 
ing  a  total  of  4,681  to  sell. 

On  December  29,  1948,  1,380  chick¬ 
ens  with  a  liveweight  of  4,705  pounds 
were  sold  at  3714  cents  per  pound,  a 
total  of  $1,764.37.  On  January  6,  1949, 
the  remaining  3,301  chickens,  with  a 
liveweight  of  10,550  pounds,  were 
sold  at  3614  cents  per  pound,  bring¬ 
ing  $3,850.75.  This  made  a  total  of 


$5,615.12  for  the  4,681  head,  weigh¬ 
ing  15,255  pounds.  The  average  re¬ 
turn  per  bird  was  thus  almost  $1.20. 

The  cost  of  the  feed  included  5,400 
pounds  of  starting  mash  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $5.01  per  hundred,  or  $270.54 
and  70,300  pounds  of  broiler  mash  at 
an.  average  cost  of  $4.11  per  hundred, 
a  total  of  $2,889.33.  The  grand  total 
of  the  two  was  $3,159.87.  Added  to 
the  feed  cost  were  these  items:  peat 
litter,  $102;  straw,  $5.09;  fuel  oil  for 
brooders,  $39.38;  electricity,  8,400 
KWH,  $168;  disinfectants,  etc.,  $8.49; 
a  total  of  $322.96  for  miscellaneous 
brooding  expense.  The  chicks  cost  18 
cents  each, -or  $900  for  the  5,000.  The 
grand  total  of  cost  was  thus  $4,382.83. 
With  total  sales  of  $5,615.12  and  total 
expense  of  $4,382.83,  the  net  profit, 
excluding  labor,  was  $1,232.29.  The 
hours  of  labor  spent  in  caring  for 
the  flock  was  676,  making  a  labor  re¬ 
turn  of  $1.82  per  hour. 

While  the  profit  was  nothing 
spectacular,  the  project  had  other 
desirable  features.  It  helped  to  keep 
down  the  general  overhead  of  the 
farm  by  keeping  the  equipment  busy. 
It  made  possible  the  keeping  of  a 
regular  and  steady  farm  labor  force 
by  providing  profitable  employment 
at  a  season  when  other  jobs  were 
slack.  And  it  provided  a  modest  but 
desirable  source  of  additional  income 
for  the  farm.  H.  L.  Spooner 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


As  the  contests  pass  the  half-way  mark 
WARREN  REDS  go  on  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  position.  Year  after  year 
these  contests  serve  as  proof  that 
WARREN  REDS  have  the  breeding, 
stamina  and  profit-making  qualities 
necessary  for  a  successful  and  profitable 
poultry  business.  Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2604  eggs  —  2819  points. 
2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds:  2541  eggs  — • 
2745  points. 

FARMINGDALE,  32nd  week  —  High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2246  eggs  —  2423  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven — field  proven — have  heen  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood — same 
breeding — same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookflold.  Masr. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


Quality  chicks  from 
our  own  eggs.  Our 
Breeders  are  rugged. 
Bred  to  live  and  lay. 
Chicks  are  rapid 
feathering  —  have 
excellent  growth,  high  livability. 


6000  MASS.  U.S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Write  for  Folder 


or  Phone:  Sudbury  168-2 


BOX  R, 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


YOUNG  GUINEAS 

from  selected  white  breeders,  in  full  plumage,  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  $1.25  each;  $12.50  per  doz. ; 
$95.00  per  hundred;  non-sexed. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 


TOLMAN  *S  Plymouth  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS’' 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Priee. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State’s  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  BATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


FAIRP0RT  Q»au«y  CHICKS 

Bis:,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  Whits 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red. 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42.  •  Fairport.  New  York 


-LOW  SUMMER  PRICES- 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  k  Red-Rock  Cross.  Free  Circular. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bex  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
caponize,  tenderize,  fiavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy,  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  15  PAIR 
Per  Pair  Or  $60.00 
WINDY  HILL  FARM,  R. 


PEARL  GUINEAS  $5.00 
For  The  30  Birds. 

D.  I,  NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 

DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su- 

perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00.  Add  2c  each  for 
less  than  I0O. 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 


CAPON  PELLETS 
$200.00. 
CHICKEN  ROOKS, 


IOO  $6.ro;  1000  $47.50;  5000 

IMPLANTOR  $1.75. 

SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  Minorca  Pullets.  Well  grown.  Introductory 
prices  free.  Americas  greatest  producer  large  premium 
snowhite  eggs.  Charles  Pape.  Churubusco,  Indiana. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  ESTATE.  WHITE  HOMER 
PIGEONS  $3  p r.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE 

Beautiful  mated  tries,  $25.00  a  trio;  full  grown 
young  birds  $18.00  a  trio. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
Full  grown  young  birds  from  beautiful 
prize  breeders,  $18.00  a  trio. 

IDJLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 


Surplus  Chicks  $7-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  25-S3.00;  50-$5.50;  100- 
$7.00.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th»  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  «  Marcellu*.  N.  Y. 


Uive  r’ou.ltry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Healers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $2.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADO  2% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-timo 
World's  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record:  4057  eggs 
and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  June  1,  1949. 

our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
,  XT  high  three  pens  in  every 
test  entered.  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 


We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


•  uuury  f  arm.  Inc., 


U.  S.  LICENSED 


WENE  VACCINES 


Chick  Embryo  Origin  (Egg  propogoted) 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 


A  Complete  Protecton  Program 

CHICKS  10  DAYS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  killed  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (Wene  Development.)  Pro¬ 
tects  from  4  to  5  months.  No  danger — will 
not  spread  the  disease.  Perfect  for  broiler 
operations. 


CHICKS  OVER  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE 

Vaccinate  with  WENE  live  virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  (BEAUDETTE  STRAIN) 
for  long  time  immunity.  Transmits  im¬ 
munity  to  offspring  for  approximately  4 
weeks.  Ideal  for  birds  raised  for  produc¬ 
tion  or  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  details. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
Newcastle,  Tracheitis,  Fowl 
Pox,  Pigeon  Pox  Vaccines: 
Stained  antigen. 

WENE  S.  Q.  —  S.  Q.  25  (Sulfaqui- 
noxaline  Formulations  tor  Cocci- 
_  diosis  Control). 


COAST  TO  COAST  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


mwe/tuH 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  25  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebir.’,  yt. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


\(Trade-tfame  iietj.U.  s.  rat.  Ui  / ;. 

Vacation  in  New  Hampshire 
The  Home  ef  SPIZZER I N  KTU  MS 
-  »tSee  125,000  Pullets  on  Range. 
Thousands  of  Selected  Cockerels.  We 
Want  you  to  see  our  nine  large  farms, 
modem  buildings,  the  facilities  and 

_ .  the  staff  which  stand  behind  every 

Christie  Chick.  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks — Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs.  Superior  for  both  meat  and 
eggs.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  60  Kingston,  N,  H. 


PULLETS 


!|  MONTHS  OLD...  Nearly  Ready 
—  to  Lay — Eggs  in  30  to  60  Days. 
2  Floor  Brooded  by  Experts 


&  6  or  3 

Weeks  Old 


Fancy,  healthy,  egg-production  charged — uniform,  sturdy, 
beautifully  developed.  Practically  everyone  will  become  a 
top-notch  layer.  You  sav©  raising  expense,  risk,  work. 
Write  today.  •’ 

STARTEO  CAPONS— -One  of  America’s  highest  price 
meats.  Scarce — demand  tremendous.  Cost  about  same  as  day- 
old  turkeys,  sell  higher.  Quiet,  docile.  Raise  them  along  with 
your  pullets.  Write  for  growers’  reports  on  amaxing  profits. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,  Inc.,  716-D  Mill  SL,  Tel.  3-3700,  Glastonbury,  ComE 


READY  MADE -VIRTUALLY 
FINISHED -Week,  to  months 
closer  to  market.* 


CAPONS 


SUMMER 

PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns;  New 
Hampshires;  Reds;  Bd. 
&JWh.  Rocks;  Bd.  & Sex- 
LinkCrosses.  PULLETS 
or  MALES,  straight 
run.  Pullorum  Free. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
as  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  enclose  a  cancelled  check  for 
$9.95,  issued  to  Kurland  and 
Breckenridge,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  De^ 
cember  3,  1947.  It  was  to  pay  for  an 
“Ultra  Violet”  or  “Sun  Lamp”  which 
they  advertised  in  a  daily  paper.  We 
never  received  the  lamp.  We  re¬ 
quested  refund  of  our  money,  but 
have  not  received  it.  It  appears  to  be 
a  case  of  downright  fraud.  We  place 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  H.  b. 

New  York 

The  check  cleared  H.  B.’s  bank, 
endorsed  “Kurland  and  Brecken¬ 
ridge  —  Motorette  Sales  Company.” 
An  apology  for  delay  was  made  by 
A.  C.  Fritz,  of  Fritz  Ray  Lamp,  stat¬ 
ing  the  demand  was  so  great  the 
stock  was  sold  out,  but  it  would  be 
shipped  the  next  week.  The  promise 
to  ship  the  lamp  was  not  kept.  De¬ 
mands  for  the  lamp  or  a  refund  of 
the  $9.95  were  ignored.  The  account 
was  given  to  an  attorney,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Motorette  Sales 
Company  was  a  partnership  con¬ 
ducted  by  Kurland  and  Breckenridge. 
Fritz  was  manager  or  agent.  Letters 
were  delivered  but  not  answered. 
Finally  we  were  advised  that 
Breckenridge  had  died  and  the 
company  dissolved,  but  we  wei'e  di¬ 
rected  to  contact  a  company  who 
had  manufactured  lamps  for  A.  C. 
Fritz.  They  did  not  have  a  record  of 
the  order  or  payment.  Kurland  in¬ 
sisted  the  money  had  been  turned 
over  to  Fritz,  but  Fritz  could  not  be 
found  and  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
was.  At  this  time  Kurland  ajso  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  sight.  This  is  a  long  con¬ 
fused  record  of  a  two  year  old  $9.95 
order.  We  refer  to  it  so  readers  may 
have  the  record  of  Fritz  and  Kurland 
on  file  in  the  event  they  resume 
operations. 

Soon  after  you  people  started  to 
straighten  out  my  complaint,  I  began 
to  get  attention.  I  received  three  calls 
in  one  day,  whereas  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  my  repeated  inquiries. 
The  concern  asked  why  I  had  you 
people  to  help  me.  They  didn’t  like 
it  very  much.  Neither  did  I  to  be 
left  wondering  what  they  intended  to 
do.  But  they  were  very  nice  about 
everything  and  I  finally  got  a  much 
better  adjustment  than  I  expected.  I 
guess  because  I  lost  my  tenant  they 
wanted  to  reimburse  me  somehow. 
Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done. 
Here  is  a  seven  year  subscription  for 
a  friend.  mrs.  j.  n. 

New  York 

We  thank  Mrs.  J.  N.  for  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  her  friend.  A  complaint 
in  regard  to  a  gas  range  that  had 
never  worked  properly  was  over¬ 
looked  or  neglected  by  someone 
but  a  little  vigorous  prodding  finally 
brought  results.  Delays  often  are 
unavoidable,  but  we  are  pleased  that 
there  was  an  effort  to  compensate 
for  an  error. 

An  order  for  nails  at  wholesale 
was  sent  to  Harkness  Wholesale 
Company,  Inc.,  82  Beaver  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  check  for  $96.  We 
waited  two  months  for  the  nails  and 
not  receiving  them  wrote  the  con¬ 
cern.  They  replied  they  would  either 
send  the  goods  or  gladly  refund  the 
money.  They  have  not  done  either, 
and  now  they  refuse  to  reply,  al¬ 
though  I  wrote  first  a  friendly  and 
then  a  personal  letter.  I  cannot 
understand  their  attitude.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  permitted  to 
do  business.  May  I  have  your  help  in 
this  matter?  s.  K. 

New  York 


I  entered  a  “Lucky  Stars”  guessing 
contest  to  win  a  fur  coat.  One  had 
to  count  stars  in  an  advertisement.  I 
was  declared  a  winner  and  they  sent 
a  credit  check  of  $40.  I  went  t<3  the 
store  to  select  a  coat  and  there  was 
an  argument  about  the  tax.  It  looked 
to  me  from  the  advertisement  that  I 
had  won  a  coat  tax  free.  They  never 
sent  the  names  of  winners  as  I  asked 

New  Jersey  A.  w< 

The  so-called  credit  check  was 
simply  advertising  bait.  They  make 
you  think  you  are  saving  $40  on  a 
coat,  but  probably'  it  is  not  Worth 
much  more  than  the  $40,  or  at  best 
an  allowance  on  a  coat  worth  a  little 
more.  This  looks  to  us  like  a  scheme 
to  get  customers  into  the  store.  The 
“check”  was  not  a  free  gift.  It  had 
to  be  used  within  two  weeks.  If  one 
did  not  use  it  within  two  weeks,  the 
“prize”  had  no  value.  Snares  like 
this  should  be  avoided.  They  only 
lead  to  disappointment  and  no  little 
trouble. 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the 
efficient  way  you  have  handled  this 
matter.  There  is  not  another  farm 
magazine  in  the  United  States  that 
lenders  to  subscribers  the  service 
that  you  do.  May  you  never  deviate 
from  your  present  policies. 

Illinois  L>  j  s 

Tir°f^this  we  can  assure  our  friend. 
We  have  followed  this  policy  nearly 
100  years  and  we  will  not  cast  it 
aside  now,  nor  will  we  pass  by  an 
opportunity  to  aid  readers  in  any 
way  we  can.  This  inquiry  related  to 
investments  and  on  these  we  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  advise  our  readers.  Our 
aim  is  to  give  readers  information 
that  will  lead  them  to  use  good 
judgment  in  their  dealings  with 
others;  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  laid  for 
them  and  recognize  'the  earmarks  of 
fakes  and  frauds. 


wii  uune  zi. 


,  -j* o,  several  m  tms 
community  gave  a  check  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  B.  &  M.  Scenic  Studio, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  a  proposed  scenic 
stage  curtain  for  a  Grange  Hall.  The 
check  was  cashed,  but  we  did  not 
receive  the  curtain.  I  have  been  un- 

get  a  from  them. 

Would  appreciate  any  information 

y™  can  Set.  G.  F.  A. 

•  ™kere  ls  no  B.  &  M.  Scenic  Studio 
m  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  authorities 
state  as  far  as  they  can  ascertain  no 
such  concern  has  been  there  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  We  found  that  it  was  a 
trade  name  under  which  William  C. 
Moir  and  Malcolm  R.  Roberts  do 
business,  but  no  response  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  them.  We  hope  legal 
measures  will  be  more  successful. 
Readers  will  want  to  make  a  note 
of  the  names. 


Do  you  know  of  any  reliable 
collectors  who  would  be  interested  in 
Civil  War  Letters  or  matters  of  this 
kind?  ^  .  mrs.  p.  g. 

I  he  most  likely  place  would  be 
some  of  the  historical  societies.  They 
are  usually  interested  in  letters  that 
will  give  data  and  information  on 
different  sections  and  in  past  eras. 
However,  the  letters  would  have  to 
be  interesting  and  have  historical 
value.  A  buyer  might  be  found  if 
the  letters  were  advertised.  The 
Congressional  Library  or  The 
National  Archives,  both  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  are  on  the  lookout  for 
historical  documents.  Do  not  send 
material  to  any  of  them  before 
ascertaining  whether  they  could  use 


We  were  unable  to  get  this 
company  on  the  telephone  and 
letters  to  them  were  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  marked  “Removed. 
Left  no  Address'.”  We  agree  with  our 
reader  that  it  is  a  pretty  cheap  out¬ 
fit  that  will  cash  a  check  and  make 
no  return.  Ninety-six  dollars  is  no 
small  loss  to  an  individual. 

I  subscribed  to  the  Barn  Dance 
Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill.,  sending  them 
$2.75  for  a  year.  I  did  not  get  any 
issues  at  all.  I  asked  my  bank  to 
stop  payment  on  the  check,  but  it 
was  too  late,  as  it  had  been  cashed. 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  the  paper  or 
a  refund.  e.  l. 

New  York 

Either  refund  or  paper' are  due 
E.  L.,  but  she  will  have  to  charge 
this  up  to  experience,  as  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago  report  that  the  con¬ 
cern  has  “Moved  and  left  no 
address.”  v 


As  a  long  time  subscriber  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  your  valued 
publication.  I  must  compliment  you 
on  your  fearless  campaign  of  un¬ 
covering  frauds  and  giving  impartial 
views  on  a  wide  coverage  of  con- 
cerns  that  are  perpetrating  deception 
on  the  public.  My  concern  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “The  American  Genealogy 
Society,  601  South  Vermont  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  For  $5.00  they 
claim  they  will  send  your  complete 
family  history  and  coat  of  arms.  I 
trust  you  will  advise  me  of  the 
credibility  of  this  concern.  Best  of 
luck  in  all  your  adventures. 

New  York  j.  v.  G. 

Propositions  to  climb  the  family 
tree  have  filled  the  pockets  of  pro¬ 
moters  for  years.  Requests  to  this 
concern  for  information  regarding 
their  proposition  were  unanswered. 
Mail  to  them  was  returned  with  the 
Post  Office  notation  “Gone”  and 
“Not  here.” 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 

room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Ine., 
Flemington,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen  but  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  Age 
18-60.  $1^1  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 
48  hour  week,  4  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Write 

Director,  Lctchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted :  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Hr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED^  Experienced  reliable  poultryman  to  take 

charge  of  ultra  modern  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
laying  birds.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  Sept.  1, 
J949  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER  and  grounds  foreman.  Must  have  green- 

house  experience.  Permanent  position.  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor.  Staten  Island,  New  York. _ _ 

MARRIED  couple,  exceptional  opportunity,  take 

charge,  work  22-cow  modem  dairy  farm,  raise  feed 
crops,  hay.  Farmall-H  tractor  equipped.  $100  month, 
liberal  share  prolits.  BOX  1516,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  about  September  12th  at  boys'  private 

school  in  country,  women  for  cleaning  and  dishes: 
cook’s  helper:  kitchen  man.  New  kitchen,  good  living 
conditions,  full  maintenance.  Write  Dietician,  Mill- 
brook  School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man,  single,  for  general  work  on 

purebred  Guernsey  farm.  Interest  in  learning  more 
important  than  experience.  Good  wages,  excellent 
board.  R.  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  harness  maker  on  riding  tack  and 

luggage.  Wages  $60  per  week.  Reply  BOX  1601, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Housekeeper  and  handyman  for  poultry 

farm  in  Louisiana.  Salary,  privileges.  Reply  with 

full  particulars.  Garces,  Robert,  Louisiana. _ 

WANTED.  Cottage  couple  for  boys'  school,  Monsey, 
N.  Y.  State  experience,  call  or  write  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Greving,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serviee  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhorn  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . _ _ 

WANTED  at  once:  Working  farm  foreman  for  farm 
near  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  small  herd  purebred 
Guernseys,  hogs  and  cattle.  Excellent  house  and  salary 
for  honest,  sober  and  Industrious  married  man  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40.  Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock,  Marshall, 
Virginia. _ _ 

MAN  qualified  to  make  sour  cream,  buttermilk  and 
butter.  Write  qualifications,  experience  and  age. 
BOX  1606,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  experienced  dairy  farmer, 
willing  worker,  capable  of  real  responsibility,  if 
necessary  operator’s  lirtnse  essential.  Purebred  Hol- 
steins  on  2X  test.  Upstate  New  York.  BOX  1607, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  September  1st,  boy  over  16.  20-cow  dairy, 
Rensselaer  County.  Board,  room,  laundry,  $50  month. 
BOX  1615,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  awaits  competent  working  manager. 

Must  be  experienced  with  purebred  cattle,  prefer¬ 
ably  Holsteins,  and  understand  feeding,  testing, 
breeding,  etc.  Must  be  sober,  industrious  and  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  dairy  crop  rotation,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  and  have  ability  to  handle  help.  Location 
Central  New  York.  State  age,  family,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  when  available.  BOX  1616,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Light  cooking.  Must  like 
children.  Own  room,  bath,  $100  month  or  3-room 
apartment  with  bath  plus  salary.  Mrs.  A.  Bockar, 
271  Liberty  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  small  family.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  State  age,  experience,  wages.  P.  O.  Box 
203.  Adams,  Mass. 


WANT  to  hear  from  reliable  all  around  dairy  farmer, 
prefer  married  with  no  children,  35  to  40  years 
of  age;  full  knowledge  of  herd,  pure  bred,  fields  and 
machinery,  if  you  can  prove  your  qualifications  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  working 
manager  of  this  small  but  reliable  dairy  farm  lo¬ 
cated  30  miles  from  New  York  City,  give*  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  your  first  answer.  BOX  1624,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ - 

HELP  wanted:  Experienced  poultryman,  married,  take 

charge  select  breeding  flock  general  maintenance 
small  farm  northern  Jersey.  Modern  cottage,  pleasant 
surroundings;  opportunity,  permanent  for  right  man. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  BOX  1625,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  fellow  for  progressive  dairy  and  poultry 

farm.  Phillips,  Qttsville,  Pa.  _ _ 

MARRIED  farmer  for  registered  Holstein  dairy. 

Must  be  good  hand  and  machine  milker.  Top 
wages,  house  and  privileges;  references  required;  job 
open  at  once.  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  class  barn  man,  single,  work  with  purebred 

Guernseys.  Surge  machines.  Good  home,  reasonable 
hours,  good  wages.  R.  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold, 

New  Jersey.  


WANTED-  Farmer  herdsman;  clean,  reliable  for 

large  modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  experienced  in 
care  of  milk  cows,  capable  repairing,  operating 
modern  machinery.  Five  room  house,  furnace; 

$150  month.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  take  care  private  saddle 

horses ;  small  wages ;  good  home.  Dressier,  17 
Tooker  PL,  Springfield,  New  Jersey. _ . 


EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  friendly  caretaking  couple 
to  run  modern  completely  equipped  dairy  farm  and 
Summer  home.  Good  living  quarters,  electricity  and 
steam  heat  furnished,  good  salary,  permanent. 
References  required.  BOX  1640,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  worker;  experienced;  married;  no 
children.  BOX  1641.  Rural  New-Yorker. . 


RESIDENT  farmer  needed  by  September  2,  middle- 

aged  man  with  some  education  and  experience  in 
farming,  for  year-round  operation  of  small,  highly- 
modern  farm  just  outside  Albany,  New  York.  Must 
be  dependable,  sober,  and  of  good  character;  will  not 
act  as  chauffeur,  but  must  be  ablo  to  drive  car  and 
have  license.  Farm  produces  for  needs  of  owner  s 
family  only;  has  all- electric  dairy  with  two  or  three 
cows,  alfalfa  field  and  pasture,  small  orchard  and 
truck  garden,  and  complete  motorized  farming  equip¬ 
ment  and  snowplow.  One  other  outside  man  on  place 
for  help  as  needed;  all  employees  covered  by 
compensation  insurance.  Location  is  convenient  to 
churches,  markets,  shops,  and  buses  to  Albany  and 
Troy.  Beside  good  salary,  farmer  will  have  rent-free 
use  of  a  modern  house  with  all  eonvenienees  with 
fuel  and  lights,  use  of  land  for  his  own  truck 
gardening,  etc.  Reply,  with  full  details,  to  BOX 
1642,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _  . 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine  oper¬ 

ators  wanted.  Must  be  experienced  in,  taking  care  of 
cows.  We  offer  steady  yoar  round  employment.  Ideal 
working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Furnished 
apartment  available  on  farm,  and  boarding  house  for 
single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Massachusetts. _ _ _ _ 

HUDSON  Valley  200  acre  farm,  dairy  and  diversified 

farming,  72  stanchions,  holds  3,000  chickens.  Seek 
responsible,  capable  party  with  stock  and  equipment 
on  share  basis.  BQX  1654,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  truck  man,  single  or  married 

with  one  child.  Must  have  chauffeur’s  license  and 
able  handle  cows,  also  milk  a  few.  Must  be  sober  and 
dependable.  Salary  $175  monthly.  Free  house,  elec- 
Irieity,  fuei  and  milk.  Julius  Bloch,  471  Park  Ave., 
Huntington.  L.  I.,  XT. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

We  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
HARM  manager,  Scandinavian,  wishes  good  permanent 

Position.  Last  place  10  years  successful  operation 
on  very  large  dairy  farm  until  sold.  Excellent 
*®‘erences.  Please  give  details  in  first  letter.  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener:  Small  estate,  experienced, 

handy  with  machinery  and  tools ;  married,  children. 
Permanent,  decent  cottage.  Write  full  particulars  BOX 
1525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Lifetime  practical  scientific  experience, 
all  branches-;  speciality  dairying;  profitable  truck- 
crop  specialities.  BOX  1538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION:  Old  fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  couple, 
late  forties,  no  furniture,  having  sold  large  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  desire  first  class  position  proving 
ability  to  appreciative  employer.  Man  charge  of  farm 
or  estate,  chauffeur,  gardener,  truck  driver,  herdsman, 
dairyman,  milking  machine  operator,  rough  carpenter. 
Wife  good  cook,  neat  housekeeper,  dairy  helper. 
Build  up  run  down  farm,  retail  milk  route:  in  short, 
give  service  we  couldn’t  obtain  from  present  day 
hired  help.  Full  particulars  first  letter  please.  Avail¬ 
able  "October  15-November  1.  BOX  1556,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  farm  helper,  industrious;  gardening, 
poultry,  caretaker.  BOX  1611,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  widow,  housekeeper,  one  adult.  BOX  1602, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  No  encumberances,  experience  and 
ability  to  handle  any  kind  of  home.  References. 
BOX  1603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK:  Sober,  trustworthy  man  will  serve  bachelor 
or  farmer  as  coflk,  houseworker.  State  wage  offer. 
Services  available  September  1st.  BOX  1608,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  manager  and  handyman;  22  years  ex¬ 

perience  in  broiler  and  egg  production.  Married, 
sober  and  dependable;  best  reference.  BOX  1609,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT,  capable,  middleaged  woman  as 

housekeeper  to  elderly  person,  couple.  Good  cook. 
BOX  188,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  English,  widower,  55;  take  care  lawns, 

vegetables.  greenhouse.  Best  references.  Wm. 
Pengelly,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  married,  responsible, 

handy;  decent  house  and  wages  expected.  BOX  1612, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

(IARETAK  KR  position  wanted.  Married  man,  two 
children.  Experienced  caretaker,  farmer,  gardener, 
handyman.  References.  Permanent.  Furnished  cottage. 
BOX  1613,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  gardener,  good  grower  outside  or  under 

glass,  wants  position.  BOX  1617,  Rural  New-Yorker 

Ci.Y-1'DKi KN  CKD  farmer,  gardener,  caretaker.  Settled 

middleaged  couple,  responsible;  desire  only  perma¬ 
nent  place.  BOX  1618,  Rural  New-Yorker 

dadx,  past  50,  wants  housekeeping  for  one  adult. 

Full  charge.  BOX  1620,  Rural  New-Yorker 

EXPEIUE^  UEL>  teachers  desire  rural  positions.  BOX 
1621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

white,  single,  age  51,  wishes  elementary 

teaching  position  or  other  suitable  employment 
beginning  in  September.  BOX  1626,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  middleaged,  desires  position  gentle¬ 
man  s  farm  or  estate  caretaker.  Am  lifetime  farmer 
with  all  kinds  of  crops  and  cattle,  preferring  beef 
types.  BOX  1627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farmhand,  45,  experienced,  single,  sober, 

industrious,  wants  job  as  helper  on  first  class 
farm.  $100  month.  BOX  1628.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  on  large  poultry  farm  wanted  by  young 

woman,  with  wide  experience  in  modem  poultry 
TarmiHg,  where  she  could  work  with  owner  of~ 
manager.  Excellent  references.  BOX  1629,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  American,  white,  no  tobacco,  liquor 

or  profanity,  would  like  a  Christian  home  where 
the  Bible  is  appreciated.  Regarding  position,  willing 
to  milk  two  or  three  cows,  care  for  vegetable  garden, 
mow  lawns  and  do  hedge  trimming.  If  interested. 
write  E.  M.  Condon,  R.  D.  2,  Millville,  Pa. 

WAITED:  Position  in  school  or  institution  as 

housemother,  or  like  capacity,  by  refined  widow 
50  years  old.  Able  to  sew.  BOX  1637,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  middleaged;  experienced  dairyman, 
concrete  work,  carpentry,  building,  repairs,  alter¬ 
ations.  Good  home  essential.  BOX  1638,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  55,  reliable,  experience  in  farm  and 
estate  work  desires  position  of  any  kind.  BOX  1639, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position,  caretaker,  beef  cattle.  Married, 
best  references.  BOX  1605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  40,  want  country  club  position  or  con¬ 
cession.  Experienced  bar,  dining  room,  short  order, 
etc.  BOX  1643.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  restaurant  man  wants  selling  po¬ 
sition  with  well  known  firm.  BOX  1644,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BEEF  cattle  herdsman-manager  desires  permanent 
position.  Experienced  cattleman.  Lifetime  farm  ex¬ 
perience  growing  crops  and  handling  livestock.  BOX 
1645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER  with  girl,  9.  seeks  housework.  Experienced. 
BOX  1646,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly,  Christian,  Czech;  experi¬ 
enced,  refined.  Take  full  charge  small  home. 
Scholz.  1471  Second  Ave.,  Apt.  19.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKERS:  Reliable  couple,  experienced  garden¬ 
ing,  general  repairs.  Good  cook,  housekeeper. 
Salary  reasonable.  BOX  1652,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  as  estate  caretaker  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  gentleman’s  farm.  Experienced  gardener, 
married,  age  45.  BOX  1653,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey :  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. 

SIX  room  bungalow,  insulated  second  floor  room, 
large  cemented  basement,  new  Holland  heater,  large 
electric  water  heater,  stationary  tubs,  modern  garage, 
centrally  located.  Charles  Spragg,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr. )  Cobleskill  7, 
"Eastern''  New  York. 

DELAWARE  County  homes,  farms,  stores,  hotels. 

Wants?  Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.,  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Garage,  fully  equipped,  40x60.  Gas 
station,  farm  machinery  business  with  a  modern 
6-room  house.  Owner  retiring,  forced  to  sell.  Henry 
Tator,  Valatie.  N.  Y.,  Columbia  County. 

FOR  Sale:  Six-room,  bath,  brick  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Main  street.  Apply  Peter  Bockis, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  30  acre  poultry  farm.  Ample  buildings  for 
20,000  broilers.  All  buildings  on  place  are  in  good 
shape.  Bam  with  loft  and  stalls;  two  car  garage, 
24x26,  new;  two  corn  cribs;  tool  house;  cow  shed 
and  other  extra  buildings.  Three  dwellings,  one 
apartment  over  chicken  house  with  running  water 
and  electricity.  One  five-room  bungalow,  enclosed 
porch,  running  water  and  electricity.  Main  dwelling 
eight  rooms,  two  halls,  bath  complete,  pantry  en¬ 
closed  back  porch,  open  front  porch,  full  cement 
basement,  two  electric  pumps,  oil  furnace  heat.  Wired 
for  electricity.  Stoves,  etc.  These  buildings  are  well 
worth  $20,000,  but  can  be  bought  for  much  less. 
Located  2%  miles  northeast  of  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Adress  D.  E.  Handley,  Harrington,  Delaware.  Phone 
Harrington  470. 

FOR  Sale:  40  acres,  peach  and  apple  orchard,  road 
stand,  no  dwelling;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

98  ACRES,  good  five  rooms,  bath  and  electricity,  con¬ 
crete  stable  for  15  cows;  farm  machinery,  bam  full 
of  hay,  eight  acres  of  oats,  four  barley,  two  buck¬ 
wheat;  yours  for  $3,500  good  terms.  Parkers  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

24  ACRES  with  4-room  cottage  in  Long  Island  near 
Patehogue.  Built-up  community.  Electricity,  one 
year-around  road  near  lake.  Swimming.  Reasonable. 
$7,500.  No  agents.  BOX  132,  Medford  Station,  L.  X. 


83  ACRES,  three  houses,  barn  for  40,  brook;  two 

miles  commuting  station.  $27,500.  Others.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker.  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  rooms,  enclosed  porch,  nice  view.  Cow  shed. 

Acre.  $3,000  ;terms.  Others.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

LOVELY  country  home,  six  rooms,  new  plumbing, 

heating,  bam,  coops,  500  acres  including  house; 

grand  view;  mile  trout  stream;  only  $26  per  acre. 

C.  Massoth,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

MODEKN  poultry  plant  in  village  on  main  highway. 

13  acres.  Established  hatching  egg  market,  capacity 
2,500  layers.  Housing  recently  constructed,  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  in  every  pen  and  on  the  range.  All 

equipment  for  taking  over  business  included.  Aver¬ 
age  annual  net  returns  would  pay  for  place  in  less 
than  three  years.  Recently  built  house,  bath,  furnace, 
electricity,  telephone,  hot  water.  No  problems  or  re¬ 
pairing  or  remodeling.  Price  $13,000.  Present  stock  of 
2,100  layers  can  be  purchased  separately.  For  further 
details,  write  Robert  L,  Johnson,  West  Townshend, 
Vermont, _ 

WANTED;  Small  farm.  Full  details.  BOX  1604, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  general  store;  busy  highway. 
Log  cabins.  BOX  282,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  About  eight  acres  of  level  productive  land, 
inside  corporation  on  main  highway;  large  house 
now  rented  as  three  apartments,  large  barn  and 
garage;  ideal  for  chickens  and  berries.  Joseph  Tong, 
60  Oswego  St, .  Camden,  N.  Y. 


New  home,  stock,  equipment;  $6,500  buys  this  fine 

dairy  farm  on  good  all-weather  road  near  Olean; 
Includes  nine  head  cattle,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
practically  new  residence,  worth  more  than  asking 
price.  Seven  room,  bath,  utilities,  hardwood  floors, 
beautiful  setting ;  bam  30x50 ;  double  garage ;  two 
poultry  houses ;  brooder  house ;  new  milk  house ;  113 
acres,  45  tillable,  balance  pasture- woods ;  300  sugar 
maples,  family  fruit;  sacrifice.  No.  11,562.  West’s, 
E.  State  St.  and  City  Limits,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Olean, 
N.  Y.  West's'  catalog  free! _ 

WANTED:  18  to  25  cow  herd  farm  to  operate  on 
shares,  BOX  1610,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SOUTHERN  Maine  farms  for  sale,  all  typ^l ;  homes," 
cottages,  grocery  stores,  cabin  sites.  Inquire  Ralph 
— •  Dodge,  Real  Estate  Broker,  8  Pleasant  St., 
Kennebunk,  Maine. 


FOR  Sale:  42  acre  farm,  attractive  four  bedroom 
house,  electricity,  bath,  furnace.  Located  just  off 
State  Route  28  on  paved  county  road  midway  between 
Cooperstown  and  Richfield  Springs;  $7,500.  BOX  1614. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  bams  and  out¬ 

buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142.  Castletun.  Vt. 


$1,000  takes !  _ 93  acres.  14  rooms,  barn,  spring,  hard 
road;  $2,750.  Productive  120  acre  dairy  farm, 
modern  8-room  house,  26  cow  bam,  silo,  stream ; 
$7,500;  terms.  Free  list  I  Smith  Realty  Agency, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Attractive  property  on  Seneca  Lake, 

New  York  State,  Route  14.  Oozy  6-room  house  with 
bath ;  50  acres  suitable  for  fruit  or  good  site  for 
cabins.  Florence  Upsun,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STOCKED-Equipt-Reduced!  Only  $8,000  for  fine  level 

poultry-dairy  farm  on  good  all-weather  road,  close 
to  village;  includes  cow,  heifer,  calf,  900  pullets, 
tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment ;  nice  6-room  home 
with  water  and  electricity,  double  garage,  pretty  shade 
trees;  bam  30x50;  two  poultry  houses  1,000  capacity; 
94  acres,  45  tillable,  balance  pasture-woods,  family 
fruit;  real  value.  Buildings  alone  worth  over  $8,000; 
seven  month  Income  $3,000.  Must  sacrifice.  One-half 
=*sh-  No-  C-5543.  West's,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison, 
N.  Y.  On  U.  S,  20  east  of  Madison.  West's  catalog 
free! 


FOR  Sale:  90-acre  New  Hampshire  farm.  Ideal  for 

chicken  farm.  Four  hen  houses,  large  bam,  elec¬ 
tricity,  tool  shed,  9-room  house,  electricity,  telephone, 
lavatory  and  flush  toilet,  electric  pump,  good  water 
supply,  porch  12  by  36,  garden,  fruit,  berries,  trout 
brook,  woodland.  E.  Amadio.  Hill  Center,  N.  H. 


PROFITABLE  operating  dairy  farm  for  sale,  Bradford 

County,  Pa.  100  acres  fertile  fields,  80  good  pasture, 
woods  and  sugar  bush.  Good  water,  9-room  house, 
bams,  hen  house  fruits.  Write  S.  W.  Clark,  owner. 
R.  2,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


farms:  Low  prices.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J. 

Postie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St..  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  Sale.  Poultry  farm,  2-room  cottage  building  new, 

Oxford  a>fe  y  °f  land’  total  price  *85°-  T-  Glasner, 


i"y  ,fa™’  "fa18  terms  and  particulars. 
BOX  1622,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVEN  room  house,  two  greenhouses,  five  acres  black 

dirt,  seven  upland,  bam,  garage:  1,000  feet  from 
Route  17.  Isadora  Vadaia,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


$900  for  equity  in  new  four  rooms,  bath,  bungalow; 

Nwr  Y^  3  Wrlt0‘  Hob9rt  °'D<>n<>hue-  Central  Islip, 


SINGLE  man  wants  to  rent  small  poultry  place  hv 
September.  Southern  New  York  or  Pennsylvania 
Must  be  reasonable  rent.  BOX  1630,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


22  ACRES,  $285.  Adirondacks;  hunting  or  camp 
McEImon,  R.  D.  1,  DoigeviUe,  N.  Y. 


103  ACRES  adjacent  Adirondacks,  $1,250.  Meadow  and 

woods.  BOX  1631,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OVERNIGHT  tourist  house  with  some  acreage  close 
main  highway.  O’Dwyer,  146  Lafayette  Ave 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


148  ACRE  farm,  lots  timber,  23  milch  cows  one 
bull,  five  heifers,  two  horses,  tractor,  all  equipment 
for  farming.  Crops  in.  Lots  of  hay.  Mail,  school 
bus  to  door.  Electricity,  running  water,  house  and 
barn,  excellent  buildings,  five  room  bungalow.  Price 
$13.000;  cash  $6.000.  BOX  1633,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  sale:  Dandy  little  neighborhood  store,  $20,000 

a  year  business.  Stock,  fixtures.  Lease  $3,500. 
BOX  1634,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  185  acres,  good  house,  basement  bam.  good 

set  of  tools,  hay  in  barn;  $5,000.  370  acres,  three 

houses  with  electricity,  one  with  furnace  and  bath. 
100  level  acres  in  one  meadow.  $23,000.  17  farms, 

some  with  stock  and  tools.  '  Gas  stations.  Grocery 
store  and  gas  station.  F.  W.  Green,  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 


FREE  descriptions  of  the  latest  farm,  home  and 
business  bargains.  Send  for  yours  at  once.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


AT  Auction:  Saturday,  August  27th,  three  parcels. 

served  by  macadam  highway;  5-room  bungalow,  im¬ 
provements,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Elevated  building 
lot,  former  church  site.  Large  bam.  two  hennerys. 
useful  for  many  conversion  purposes.  Sale  positive. 
Request  circular.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 


PRODUCTIVE  147  acres  over  100  tillable  excellent 
large  barn,  modern  eight  room  house,  26  head  of 

cattle,  16  good  cows,  horses,  implements  over  70  tons 
of  hay,  two  silos  full  corn,  all  crops,  tract  of  timber. 

Owner  ill;  sacrifice,  $17,500.  Ernest  F.  LeMieux, 

Broker,  95  Main  St. ,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  


Six  rooms  and  bath,  one  acre  of  land  in  smaU, 

active  village;  40  miles  to  Buffalo;  $3,000.  Ernest 
LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N,  Y. 


BIG  income  business  farm,  136  head  cattle,  two 
family  house,  improvements,  barn,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  income  for  1948  $58,421.  Also  gas  stations, 
restaurants,  stores.  Henry  S.  Ogden,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRE  farm,  high  state  cultivation.  Good  8-room 

house,  modem  conveniences.  17  tie  cow  barns. 
Poultry  houses.  500  bucket  sugar  orchard.  Near  main 
highway.  Some  equipment  included.  $5,800.  Free  lists 
other  bargains.  Harry  Olney,  Springfield,  Vermont. 


iR  Sale;  60  acre  farm  near  Owego,  N.  Y.  Elec- 

■ricity.  BOX  1647,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  NT  ED:  Poultry  farm,  50  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Prefer 

Connecticut.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX  1648, 
ral  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  acres,  two  rooms,  electric  range,  near  Atlantic 
City;  $1,250.  James  States,  First  and  Upland 
Avenues,  Absecon  Highlands,  New  Jersey. _ 

THREE  level  acres,  7-room  modern  home,  2,000 

modern  hen  house,  large  garage  and  work  shop, 
spacious  lawns,  shrubbery,  nicely  landscaped,  best 
of  location,  built  in  1935,  one  of  the  nicest  for 
$12,600,  Parkers  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Long  Island  potato  farm,  65  acres,  large 
house,  improvements,  tenant  house,  storage  build¬ 
ing,  outbuildings;  terms  reasonable.  BOX  1650 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


\NTED:  Small  farm,  30-40  acres,  within  100 
niles  New  York  City,  State  details.  BOX  1649, 
ral  New-Yorker, 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

.  ®?od,.  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 

kept  confidential.  _ 

H  WeHsbo°rokinpa  11631  Gra“d  Canyon-  Burt  Goodwin, 

:  Pensioner,  hanuy,  pay  half  boanl.  Perma¬ 

nent.  Jung,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

W^JED„L/e?f9ned  or  retired  persons,  pleasant 

Rur  al‘n  ’  N  tw°Yorker! *  CaUkm  MtS~  BOX  1623' 

: .  Slx  01  eight  elderly  folks  to  make  their 

permanent  home  with  us.  Country  style  cooking- 

I'Lr  W0ek-  W1Uiam  Schrld^LehTS; 

ELDERLY  retired  men  wanted  in  up-to-date  couid^ 

Nm  L^  $15  Weekly'  B0X  20 6-  Bucket, tatov^ 

farm- Benha  g°83’  *• 

■VACANCY  in  private  boarding  house  for  elderly 
person.  Rates  $20-$25  a  week.  Charming  surround^ 

R  b.  g2?  libanon?XN|leL  WrUe  Reddlng’ 

GOOD  all-year  home  in  country  for  elderly  men 
and  nient°me'  Ple!!ty  of  readin8>  well  cooked  meals 

BOX-  ft  ?klSpin%.  laun(Hy.  $50  per  month. 
.BOX  1632,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

IDEAL  location  for  FaU  vacations,  back  in  the 

foothills  of  the  Catskills,  where  rest,  quietness 
conveniences,  excellent  beds  and  good  food  are  found 
aplenty.  Special  rates  for  Winter  or  permanent  guests. 
viB*B5-43ML**’  Freehold»  N.  Y„  Phone  Green- 

W  ANTED :  Country  boarders.  Summer  boarders. 

Single  room  $25  week;  double  room  $20  Year 
around  $15  single  or  double.  Further  information 
write  Mrs.  A.  Hamm,  Bdmeston,  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE,  elderly,  retired  gentleman  pensioner 
wishes  room,  board.  Reasonable.  Lutheran.  Refer- 
eaces.  BOX  1635,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MAN,  age  61,  Christian,  unmarried,  retired,  good 

health;  would  like  board  and  room  in  suburban 
home.  References.  Would  consider  light  work  as  ex- 
change.  BQX  1651,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  country  home  for  two  boys  with  private  family" 
motherly  care.  Protestants.  BOX  183,  Mt.  Sinai, 
L.  J.,  N.  Y.  _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AYERY‘8  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lb*.  $1.65; 
10  Iba.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5,100  gallon;  5- lb  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont.  _  * 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  IbZ 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs! 
$9.G0  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2~90* 

Buckwheat  5s.  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  FOB 
Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F  O  b! 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pall  $1.25  F.  O.  B  P  A 
Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  FaHs.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satished  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
PiM  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  monej  re¬ 

funded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581.  Bedford  HHls.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2V4  lbs 

Flordia60  Paid  Nelson  H-  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 

HONEY :  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York*! 
finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 

can"P$9  00  Pp  o  R'38qo?2St?aid,  third  zone-  80-pound 
Apiaries^  Berkshire!  *“  °r  ^  Howland 


FRESH  frozen  fruits.  Select  quality,  for  ranmn.  ~ 
your  freezer.  Write  for  quotations.  Wayne  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  New  York. _ 

SoNEy!  Pure- white!  postpaid  third~zone!  2V4  lbs'" 

$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  30  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  Iota 
cheaper.  Roseoe  F.  Wixson,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HONEY:  Light  clover  five  pounds  $1.50;  delivered 
third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ 

FALL  honey  medium,  60  lbs.  granulated  $6.00; 

Uquefied  $6.50;  5  lbs  $1.10.  White  honey  5  lbs. 

New°"  York!*"  °gaD’  210  6ibSon  St"  Canandaigua. 

o^lurtificiat  S 

Itateif^and^N^w0  ZoT’  2876  ArthUr  KU1 

Aubirn^N:  f"'’  6°  ^  ?9-W' 

NEW  crop  clover  honey.  All  orders  filled  ImmedUtehT 
,  ii*8,  n-50;  .®  5-lb.  pails  $8.00  postpaid  into 

third  zone.  9-W  Apiaries,  West  Coxsackie.  New  York 
Write  for  wholesale  price*.  Wholesale  orders  de¬ 
livered  Albany,  New  York,  Paterson. _ 

CCC^CR  honey;  Five  pound  pail  $1.45;  six  pails 
$7.50,  prepaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  FOB 
John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  "°* 

HONEY;  60  lb.  can  of  new  clover  honey  at  $9.00 

(not  prepaid).  Neatly  packed.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  Prompt  delivery.  We  ship  by  express  and 

freight.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

"NORTH  Country’’  clover  honey,  the  same  unsur- 

passed  quality  for  your  breakfast  toast.  One  case 

of  6,  5-lb.  pails  $7.50  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


156  ACRE  dairy  farm,  24  fine  cattle,  new  tractor  and 

modern  machinery,  truck.  One  or  two  family  house, 
two  barns,  silo,  milk  house;  all  good  buildings: 
timber,  stream,  school  bus,  macadam  road.  $16,500: 
one-third  cash.  Frank  O'Neill.  Waymart,  Pa. 


,  ACRES.  19-room  house  plus  new  5-room  cottage. 

3arn,  chicken  house,  stock  and  farm  equipment, 
shard  Farm  House,  Box  56,  Greene  County,  South 
iro.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUEENS:  Three  banded  leather  colored  Italians  50o 
each.  Champion  Apiaries,  successor  in  part  to 
Jasper  Knight  and  Sons,  Hayneville,  Ala.  (No  charge 
for  clipping  or  via  air  map. ) 


FOR  Sale:  Blizzard  No.  10  chopper  and  blower,  good 

condition.  One  H.  C.  corn  harvester,  one  H  C 
10  ft.  grain  reaper  and  binder,  tractor  powered  i946* 
used  two  seasons.  Like  new.  We  now  combine' 
Southern  Acres  Farm,  Shelburne,  Vermont 


PACKAGE  bees  and  queens,  select  northern-bred 
Caucasian  or  Italian  queens  by  return  mall  $1  “>5 
each,  for  balance  of  season.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Old  Brussels  carpet  in  good  condition’ 
Give  description,  size,  price,  p.  o  BOY  7oi‘ 
Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.  ’ 


HAY  wanted:  1.000  tons  of  hay  wanted  for  feeding 

to  our  own  herd  of  cows.  Must  be  top  quality  hav 
Alfalfa  and  clover  mixed.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms' 
Franklin.  Massachusetts.  ’ 


FOR  Sale:  Seasoned  northern  red-hearted  cedar  posts' 

grapestakes,  poles,  wholseale.  Quality  high  nriee.4 
right.  Delivery  serviee.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood. 

lv  pw  jl  ortv. 


BRIGHT  colors.  Home  made  rag  rugs  26x42  Si  on 

postpaid.  Walter  Earle.  Canton,  Pa.  * 


FREEZER,  three  compartment,  20  cubic  feet  e- 

cellent  condition,  new  1947.  Location  New  Rocheli 
$340.  W.  S.  Finlay,  Jr.,  80  Broad  St.»  New  Yo 
4,  New  York. 


CIDER  press,  special  built  roadside  stand  hydraulic 

holds  seven  bushels,  engine,  belting,  over  175  jugs. 
Caps,  corks,  cleaning  equipment,  etc. ;  excellent  shape 
asking  $550.  Humphrey,  Suffern,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Generator,  type  CD  814  for  Franklin! 

Mrs.  Roy  Mayback,  R.  P.  3,  Clarksville,  Georgia. 

BALED  hay  for  sale.  Mixed  clover,  alfalfa  and 

timothy.  June  cut.  Polymeadows  Farm,  So.  Shafts- 
bury,  Vermont.  Telephone  Bennington  1138  M  1. 
FORD-FERGUSON  tractor.  Excellent  condition.  Used 
only  for  mowing-snow  plowing.  Can  deliver.  $850. 
f.  o.  b.  Storr’s,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


tractor* 


from  Your 


big9er  p 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR 
OILS  MAY  START  IN  60-70  HOURS 


YOU’RE  NOT  SAFE  USING  EVEN  SOME 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS  OF  HEAT  AND  WEAR 


BUT  VEEDOL  GIVES  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  FULL  PROTECTION  FOR  A 
150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50* 
gallon  drums. 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell . . . 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
. .  .Trucks... Tractors 


TRACTOR  OIL 


ini 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL  —gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL — reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


The  150-Hour  Tractor 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


HfS! 


A*  BETTER  TRACTOR  Oft 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


n 


DM 


qURNA 


^tRY  HOJA 


Prize  Winners  All! 


Photo — S.  D.  Myslis,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Housing  the  Laying  Flock 

By  E.  L  Robertson 


POULTRYMAN  housing  his 
flock  of  developing  pullets,  and 
a  football  coach  watching  his 
squad  warm  up  for  the  first 
game,  have  much  the  same 
emotions.  Each  is  about  to 
results  of  a  long  period  of 
On  each  squad  are  pinned  the 


witness  the 
preparation, 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  successful  season; 
and  the  pay-off  for  each  team  comes  during 
the  Fall  months. 

Successful  poultrymen  are  starting  their 
chicks  earlier  than  formerly,  timing  them  for 
maximum  returns  as  layers.  By  early  season 
brooding,  the  flock  is  ready  to  lay  heavily 
during  the  July  to  January  period  of  profit. 
Late  hatched  pullets  frequently  are  just  get¬ 
ting  into  lay  when  egg  prices  start  down  in 
November  and  December.  Such  flocks  fail  to 
bring  in  big  egg  checks  until  the  following 
Summer.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a 
poultryman  than  to  see  his  flock  increase  in 


longer.  This  will  permit  housing  in  one  flock 
pullets  that  are  about  the  same  stage  of  sexual 
maturity.  Later  the  slower  developing  pullets, 
after  they  have  started  to  lay,  can  be  added 
to  the  same  flock.  This  practice  will  prevent 
the  development  of  culls  by  unequal  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  the  feed  hopper. 


The  Peck  Order 

There  is  a  definite  order  of  dominance  in 
the  laying  flock.  For  example,  in  a  group  of 
20  pullets,  there  is  the  No.  One  Pullet,  the 
boss,  than  No.  Two,  and  so  on  down.  The  low¬ 
est  pullet  in  the  peck  order  is  bossed  by  all 
the  other  birds  in  the  flock.  Any  of  them  can 
drive  her  from  the  feed  hopper.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  boss  or  birds  in  the  upper 
brackets  is  sufficient  to  make  her  run. 

This  order  of  dominance  does  not  change 
very  rapidly.  Pullets  that  are  in  production  are 
more  dominant  than  those  not  yet  laying. 
When  a  pullet  or  hen  ceases  to  lay,  the 


The  Delaware,  originated  and  developed  by  George 
Ellis,  Ocean  View,  Delaware.  Males  of  this  breed, 
mated  with  New  Hampshire  females,  produce 
the  noted  Indian  River  Cross. 


To  maintain  this  fast  rate  of  living,  most  of 


is  much  like  the  idling  speed  of  a  car  —  fuel  is 
required  to  keep  the  motor  running  even  if 
no  work  is  being  done.  More  power  requires 
more  fuel.  A  flock  of  layers  uses  about  three- 


egg  production,  yet  the  egg  check  remain  the  hormone  changes  that  occur  in  her  body  cause 
same  each  week  because  of  declining  prices,  her  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  peck  order. 

The  first  step  in  profitable  egg  production  was  Then,  when  production  starts  again,  she  must  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , 

taken  last  Spring  when  early  hatched  chicks  fight  her  way  back  up  the  ladder.  This  ex-  *e.  ntna S°Z  7  ^ 
were  started  Plains  why  little  fighting  occurs  in  a  flock  malntenan«-  The  maintenance  need  of  a  hen 

of  pullets  or  hens  that  have  been  together 
Hopper  Feeding  Grain  to  Pullets  for  some  time.  But  just  combine  two  flocks 

Many  pullets  are  bred  with  such  an  urge  °f  birds  and  see  what  happens.  An  entire 
to  lay  that  they  do  not  consume  enough  teed  new  peck  order  must  be  established,  and  this  ZrthTS  T7  “If 

to  meet  their  body^needs^This  is^particularly  n>  do™  through  fighting  for  any  position  that  words_  they  use  thg  flrst  Jhr|eSpoSnds  ot°leed 

,  for  maintenance  before  the  fourth  pound  is 

I  he  peck  order  makes  it  necessary  to  pro-  converted  into  eggs. 

vide  plenty  of  feeding  space  at  the  feed  _  .  ,  ’  ,  ,  _ 

™  +  +u  u  j  The  daily  maintenance  needs  of  100  Leg- 

hopper,  enough  space  so  that  the  bosses  do  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

not  keep  the  timid  birds  from  eating.  You  feed  T  pounds  of  total 

for  two  to  four  months  after  they  start  to  lay  have  probably  seen  hens  or  pullets  not  in  n  ‘dc.  ^  7  Aft  require  fwo  to  thiee 

is  gaining  favor  among  successful  poultry-  production  sitting  on  the  roost  or  staying  in  met  5*  mamtenanC,e  ,nef s 

men.  For  a  growing  pullet,  feed  is  used  for  the  darkest  corner  of  the  pen.  When  grain  is  dav  f  ’  inn  hp__  Pound  of  feed  a 

three  purposes  —  maintenance,  growth,  and  fed  in  the  afternoon,  such  birds  make  a  bee-  7  -  S  WlU  Pern?lt:  about  10  per 

egg  production.  When  egg  production  occurs  line  for  the  mash  feeder  and  almost  choke 

at  the  expense  of  body  weight,  the  flock  is  themselves  in  their  haste  to  fill  up  on  mash. 

headed  for  trouble  —  either  a  slump  in  egg  They  eat  mash  in  preference  to  grain  be- 

production,  a  partial  molt,  or  both.  This  hazard  cause  of  their  timidity. 

can  be  reduced  by  feeding  plenty  of  grain  to  The  Piekarski  Brothers  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
the  early  hatched  pullets  in  order  that  they  found  a  simple  solution  to  this  problem.  Each 


true  for  early  hatched  pullets  that  mature 
during  the  long  days  of  Summer.  The  problem 
is  aggravated  by  a  restricted  grain  feeding 
schedule.  Because  of  this,  the  practice  of 
hopper  feeding  grain  to  early  hatched  pullets 


Housing  Pullets 


cent  increase  in  egg  production.  Consequently, 
about  25  pounds  of  total  feed  (mash  and 
grain)  would  be  needed  for  100  Leghorn  hens 
at  50  per  cent  production. 

Pullets  that  are  just  starting  in  to  lay  need 
more  feed  than  this  because  they  are  increas- 

will  continue  to  gain  in  body  weight  during  morning  a  mash  feeder  was  placed  on  the  pufiet's  permitT 

their  first  two  to  four  months  of  egg  pro-  roosting  pits  and  taken  down  in  the  evening.  £££ 

auction.  That  feeder  was  always  emptied  first  be¬ 
cause  the  timid  hens  had  feed  brought  to  them.  Litter  Management 

Eke  w?tfC»  eaUS6d  an,.increase  in  feed  in-  The  use  of  deep  or  built  up  litter  is  gain- 
take  with  a  corresponding  increase  m  egg  ing  in  popularity.  Many  farms  use  litter  for 

pi  oduction.  Fewer  culls  will  result  when  all  more  than  one  flock  of  layers.  With  early 

cfdj  "°Cl;  are  glven  a  chance  t0  kec‘P  pullets,  however,  the  use  of  old  litter  does  not 

appear  to  offer  as  much  advantage  as  for  late 
Amount  to  Feed  pullets.  This  is  because  new  litter  can  be  used 

a  ii  +  •  .  •  ,  ,  ,  and  be  broken  up  and  in  fine  condition 

A  laying  pullet  is  not  equipped  by  nature  by  the  time  cold  weather  comes  New  litter 
to  consume  bulky  feeds  nor  to  eat  a  large  can  be  added  nr-pacinnoii,,  r  „ 

pullets  before  egg  production  starts.  Other  amount  of  feed  at  one  time.  Because  of  a  small  layer  four  to  six  inches  deep  wm'be  pro 

poultrymen  who  do  not  have  space  in  the  lay-  digestive  tract,  rapid  rate  of  digestion,  and  a  vided  by  the  time  cold  weather  drives 

mg  house  until  the  yearling  hens  stop  laying  high  body  temperature,  layers  need  frequent  The  secret  of  success  wtE  tlLt  ini  tc  „„ 

prov'de^nests  on  range.  Best  results  are  usu-  access  to  concentrated  feed  for  top  production,  pears  to  be  the  btcterE,  j^on  tLf  uses  Z 

moisture  from  the  drop- 


Many  poultrymen  are  now  using  barracks 
or  summer  laying  shelters  for  their  yearling 
hens.  The  hens  are  moved  from  their  winter 
quarters  during  May  or  June  which  permits  filled  with  feed, 
the  permanent  laying  house  to  be  prepared  for 
the  developing  pullets.  This  practice  permits 
a  hen  to  lay  more  eggs  during  the  Fall  months. 

Many  poultrymen  prefer  to  house  their 


ally  obtained  if  the 
pullet  flock  is  housed 
in  its  winter  quarters  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  50  per 
cent  production. 

The  laying  flock,  com¬ 
posed  of  individuals,  is 
treated  as  a  unit.  It  is 
expected  that  each  bird 
will  have  an  equal 
chance  at  the  feed 
hopper  and  water 
fountain.  Early  maturing 
pullets  and  those  in  lay 
are  more  dominant  than 
slower  developing  birds. 
The  slow  developers  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  get 
enough  feed  to  continue 
to  gain  in  weight.  Good 
results  can  be  obtained 
by  housing  a  third  to 
half  the  flock  at  one 


■  ..;V  .'  v- 


-  ;  •  m  : 
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c 


pings  in  converting  the 
litter  into  humus — much 
the  same  action  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  compost  heap. 
Since  bacterial  action  is 
the  main  thing  and  will 
gradually  become  es¬ 
tablished  as  the  litter  is 
broken  up  and  used,  it 
can  be  hastened  by  start¬ 
ing  with  used  litter. 
When  pullets  are  housed 
in  late  August  or  in 
September  on  new  litter, 
sufficient  time  is  avail¬ 
able  for  creating  desir¬ 
able  litter  conditions  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather. 


Lights  for  Layers 


time  and  leaving  the  New  Hampshire  pullets  and  600  Delaware  cockerels  on  the  farm  of  D.  B. 

remainder  on  range  for  p'ms™a1n>  Elverson,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Feeding  of  grain  and  growing  pellets 

10  davs  or  two  weeks  *S  qmckly  done  hy  °Pe^ing  bags  and  letting  the  feed  trickle  out  as  the  jeep  moves  slowly 

au  aays  or  two  weeks  over  the  range.  These  birds  are  about  ready  for  housing. 


The  natural  laying 
season  for  poultry  and 
wild  birds  is  during  the 
Spring  months.  Much  of 
(Cont’d  on  Page  556) 
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The  Blueberry  Industry  in  Eastern 
Maine 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in 
Maine  in  1866,  blueberry  gowers  have 
followed  the  trial  and  error  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  and  improving  the  quality 
of  their  crop.  Gradually  more  farmers  within 
20  miles  of  the  coast  began  to  realize  that 
their  land  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  low-bush  variety  of  blueberry,  and 
would,  with  cultivation,  yield  them  an  in¬ 
come  far  beyond  any  that  they  could  secure 
from  vegetables  or  grain.  Finally  the  blue¬ 
berry  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  fresh  fruit 
market  and  growers  readily  disposed  of  their 
product  to  brokers  in  New  York  as  well  as 
Boston. 

Encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  fruit 
and  realizing  the  possibilities  of  larger  re¬ 
turns,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Ellsworth  in 
December,  1944,  of  40  representatives  of  the 
industry  and  public  officials  to  discuss  means 
of  further  development.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  which  would  be  the  center 
for  research  and  service  work.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  survey  of  the  leading  growers 
showed  them  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of 
introducing  bills  in  the  State  legislature  to 
provide  for  such  a  station.  In  1945  two  bills 
were  passed  providing  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  farm  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  and  establishing  an  industry 
tax  of  5V2  cents  per  bushel  to  be  deducted  by 
the  processor  or  shipper  from  the  sale  price. 
The  funds  derived  from  this  tax  is  used  for 
scientific  research  and  extension 
work  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction,  processing  and  marketing 
of  blueberries  conducted  by  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Maine.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  30  acres  on  U.  S.  Route  1 
between  Columbia  Falls  and 
Jonesboro  were  purchased.  A  con¬ 
test  to  select  a  name  was  held 
among  the  school  children  of  the 
area  and  the  name  chosen  was 
Blueberry  Hill  Farm. 

The  two  farm  buildings  are  now 
completed.  One  is  the  home  of  the 
farm  superintendent,  Irwin  C. 

Mason,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  who  for  12  years 
assisted  in  the  blueberry  research 
program  at  the  university.  The  other  building, 
the  laboratory,  is  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  all  research  purposes,  such  as 
making  insect  counts,  studying  plant  diseases, 
measuring  insect  damage,  studying  the  effects 
of  various  sprays  on  weeds,  and  testing  the 
value  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  increase  the 
crop. 

The  blueberry  grower  can  get  expert  advice 
on  any  problem  by  going  to  the  laboratory, 
which  is  centrally  located  in  the  blueberry 
belt.  There  is  an  expert  to  advise  him  on 
proper  control  of  insects  that  may  infest  his 
fields,  another  will  tell  him  the  best  method 
of  controlling  weeds  and  plant  diseases.  An 
agronomist  will  tell  him  if  his  soil  has 
sufficient  organic  matter  to  grow  vigorous 
Plants.  Although  the  blueberry  requires  an 
acid  soil,  this  specialist  has  discovered  that 
the  strength  of  the  plant  is  not  affected  by 
acidity  or  by  mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  fertilization  in  increasing 
the  yield  of  berries.  Since  there  are  so  many 
factors  entering  into  these  experiments,  it  may 
take  several  years  before  a  complete  report 
°n  these  tests  can  be  made.  Another  member 
the  staff  is  making  a  study  of  food  process¬ 
ing.  He  cooperates  with  the  canning  factories 
ln  the  hope  of  improving  the  market  quality 
°f  the  berries.  Still  another  staff  member 
carries  the  results  of  the  research  made  in  the 
laboratory  or  the  field  directly  to  the  grower 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  county  agents,  makes 
ests  on  the  various  cooperative  farms,  send¬ 
ing  out  frequent  notices  regarding  insect  and 
lsease  control  and  how  the  grower  can  im¬ 


prove  the  quality  of  his  product.  These  notices 
are  sent  out  to  all  growers  who  apply  for 
them.  At  present  there  are  2,274  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list.  Several  growers  are  cooperating  by 
allowing  experiments  to  be  made  on  their  own 
farms.  At  present  150  acres  outside  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  are  being  used  for  research 
purposes.  The  land  at  the  farm  is  divided  into 
eight  sections  where  tests  for  weed  and  dis¬ 
ease  control,  tests  of  various  fertilizers,  and 
experiments  in  a  nursery  with  cuttings,  seed¬ 
lings,  and  transplanting  are  carried  on. 

Dr.  Alton  Prince,  in  charge  of  weed  control 
and  plant  disease,  told  me  that  there  are 
over  200  weed  killers  now  on  the  market.  He 
has  experimented  with  14  different  2,4-D  pro¬ 
ducts  hoping  to  find  one  that  will  kill  weeds 
but  not  harm  blueberry  plants.  Both  dust  and 
sprays  have  been  used,  but  he  has  found  it 
difficult  to  control  dust  because  the  wind  is 
apt  to  blow  it  on  the  plants  and  injure  them. 
As  the  fields  are  burned  every  third  year,  he 
has  found  that  the  weed  killer  was  more  easily 
applied  and  was  more  effective  if  used  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fields  were  burned.  The  most 
effective  2,4-D  product  used  is  one  contain¬ 
ing  triethanolamine  salt  as  it  is  the  least  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants.  This  spray  kills  more 
undesirable  growth  than  any  other  product.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  rid  his  fields  of  these  weeds, 
here  is  a  list  of  those  than  can  readily  be  ex¬ 
terminated  by  this  killer:  alder,  dogbane,  gray 
and  white  birch,  pin  cherry,  prarie  willow, 
pussy  willow,  sweet  fern,  narrow-leaved 
willow  and  withe  rod.  Experiments  are  now  in 
progress  to  find  a  satisfactory  product  to  kill 
more  than  30  other  weeds  that  infest 


the  blueberry  fields  and  adjacent  areas. 

By  means  of  observation  cages  set  up  in 
the  field,  it  was  found  that  the  best  control  of 
the  blueberry  fruit  fly  is  by  killing  them  when 
they  come  out  of  the  ground  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Insects  and  weeds  are  not  all  with  which 
the  grower  has  to  contend.  In  July  the  herring 
gulls  may  descend  upon  a  field  that  is  near  the 
salt  water  and  in  a  few  hours  consume  the 
entire  crop.  Some  growers  erect  scare  crows 
or  stretch  string  across  the  fields.  Others  have 
found  that  a  few  dead  gulls  suspended  on  poles 
will  keep  the  birds  away.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  station  a  man  with  a  gun  in  the 
field  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  When  there  are 
quantities  of  herring  and  the  weir  fishing  is 
good,  gulls  are  less  apt  to  bother  the  berries. 
If  blueberry  fields  border  thick  woodland,  the 
deer  often  cause  much  damage.  At  the  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  an  electric  fence  was  con¬ 
structed  last  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game.  It  consists  of  an  uncharged  wire  four 
feet  from  the  ground  and  a  charged  wire  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  on  short  posts 
three  feet  outside  of  the  upper  wire.  After  a 
snow  storm  last  January,  the  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  reported  as  follows:  “One  large  deer 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  wanted  to  cross 
into  the  nursery.  The  tracks  showed  a  walk 
until  he  contacted  the  hot  wire.  A  quick  jump 
backward  with  all  four  feet,  and  away  he 
went  in  leaps  of  15  feet,  12  feet,  six  feet  and 
down  to  a  walk,  back  into  the  woods  from 
which  he  came.” 

Most  growers  burn  their  fields  every  third 
Spring  as  they  find  that  the  return  is  greater 
than  if  they  are  burned  oftener.  The  standard 


method  is  to  spread  a  light  covering  of  hay 
over  the  field  after  the  blueberry  leaves  have 
fallen.  The  amount  required  depends  on  the 
number  of  weeds.  If  there  is  a  heavy  growth, 
between  one  and  two  tons  of  hay  are  used  to 
the  acre;  if  only  a  light  growth,  one  half  to  a 
ton  is  used.  Burning  of  the  fields  is  undesir¬ 
able  as  it  destroys  much  valuable  organic 
matter.  It  is,  however,  the  only  practicable 
method  of  pruning  the  plants,  as  cutting  has 
not  proved  satisfactory.  Some  growers  have 
experimented  with  a  commercial  oil  burner 
which  is  drawn  by  a  tractor.  The  cost  of  such 
burning  is  cheaper  than  with  hay,  and  the 
fire  hazard  is  much  less  as  fire  can  be  more 
easily  controlled.  At  the  experimental  farm 
a  section  was  burned  by  this  method  last  year, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  effect  upon 
the  plants. 

Many  growers  rent  hives  of  bees  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $6.00  a  colony,  and  place  them 
in  the  fields  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  when 
the  plants  begin  to  blossom.  The  use  of  honey 
bees  for  pollination  is  becoming  more  general 
as  tests  prove  that  the  honey  bee  increases  the 
pollinating  insects  and  thus  increases  the  crop. 
To  be  effective  there  should  be  one  or  two 
hives  to  each  acre.  Both  the  grower  and  the 
beekeeper  profit  by  such  an  arrangement,  one 
by  a  larger  crop  of  berries  and  the  other  by 
a  cash  income  in  addition  to  the  honey.  Small 
growers  usually  depend  on  the  wild  bee  for 
pollination. 

The  yield  depends  on  many  factors  —  good 
soil,  a  good  burn,  a  field  free  of  weeds,  insects 
and  disease,  successful  pollination,  and  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions.  This  season’s  crop  is 
smaller  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  prolonged  drought  which  has 
dried  up  many  berries  before  they 
were  fully  developed.  Because  so 
many  factors  are  involved,  the 
yield  varies  from  10  to  sometimes 
more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested 
in  August.  Metal  rakes  are  used 
for  both  the  fresh  fruit  market 
and  the  canneries.  The  rakes 
commonly  used  have  from  40  to 
50  teeth  with  an  inside  handle 
to  secure  a  better  balance.  An 
experienced  man  can  rake  from 
six  to  10  bushels  a  day,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  the 
yield.  He  is  paid  by  the  bushel,  the 
rate  being  determined  each  year. 
Rakers  are  now  paid  $2.00  a 
bushel.  The  berries  are  then  put 
through  a  winnowing  machine  which  removes 
all  sticks  and  leaves.  This  is  usually  set  up  in 
a  tent  which  is  open  on  all  sides  for  good 
ventilation.  Berries  for  the  fresh  fruit  market 
are  packed  in  quart  boxes  with  a  cellophane 
covering  across  the  top,  and  shipped  in  crates 
containing  24  boxes  to  commission  merchants 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  Berries  for  the 
canneries  and  for  freezing  are  harvested  in  the 
way  described  above,  but  are  packed  in  half 
bushel  boxes  and  sold  by  weight.  The  current 
price  paid  is  11  cents  a  pound.  The  legal 
weight  of  a  bushel  is  42  pounds. 

The  ideal  blueberry  soil  is  a  well-aerated 
mixture  of  sand  and  peat  with  the  water  table 
from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Such 
a  soil  provides  excellent  drainage  near  the 
surface  but  also  supplies  water  within  reach 
of  the  plant  roots.  Such  soil  conditions  as  this 
are  seldom  found  in  the  home  garden.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  have  to  be  supplied  by  spading 
in  peat  or  leafmold  as  well  as  irrigation  or  a 
combination  of  these  things.  The  soil  should 
be  moist  and  also  full  of  either  organic  ma¬ 
terial  or  peat,  with  a  reaction  of  PH  5.0. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ported  Maine’s  1948  crop  as  422,629  bushels 
for  which  the  growers  received  $1,979,172. 
Of  these  527,692  cases  were  canned,  5,261,813 
pounds  of  fresh  berries  were  frozen,  and  4,221 
crates  of  fresh  berries  were  shipped  to  city 
markets.  Although  there  are  still  some  grow¬ 
ers  who  are  skeptical  of  all  scientific  research, 
believing  that  the  old  methods  are  good 
enough,  the  majority  of  the  growers  feel  that 
the  industry’s  further  development  depends 
upon  their  cooperation  with  the  experts  at 
Blueberry  Hill  Farm.  E.  M.  Benson 


Photo  —  Univ.  of  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Blueberry  Hill  Experiment  Farm  at  Jonesboro ,  Maine,  is  a  research  and 
information  center  for  blueberry  growers. 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  FREEZER  OF 
STEINHORST  QUALITY 
AT  A  PRICE  TO 
FIT  MODERN 
BUDGETS 


Maximum  service  at  minimum 
cost  is  the  primary  advantage 
of  the  new,  advanced  Stein- 
horst  “Challenger,”  making 
Steinhorst  freezer  conven¬ 
iences  available  to  everyone. 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 

RNY-9-49 


NAME. 


STREET  OR  R.F.D.. 
P.0 - 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


GAIN  A  SEASON 
Plant  Nursery  Stock  this  Fall. 
New  Catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
aAmerica’s  leading  Nurseries. 

_  _  Write  today! 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R99,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn 


RILCO  buildings  on  your  farm  will 
help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  up  fast 
— stay  up  for  decades — always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous — need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the 
finest  of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re 
continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


ill  I 


and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware 
all  ready  to  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts 
or  supports  so  your  building  goes  up  faster, 
with  less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you 
get  more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


TIME  to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now, 

and  get  started  on  planning  your  new  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type 
of  farm  building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you 
with  plans  and  materials. 

RILCO 1ST 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDING* WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


-  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
etc.  Send  for  free  8 -page  folder  illustrated  In  natural 
colors.  H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.Y. 


SELLING  OUT! 

Four  Thousand  APPLE  and  PEAR  TREES. 
A-1  stock.  Five  Years  Old.  Prices  on 
Quantities  Only. 

WM.  WIECK,  BROADWAY,  GREENLAWN,  L.  I. 


FOR  THE 
GARDENER 
WHO  COUNTS 
HIS  DOLLARS 


-N  mn  IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS  FOR  ONLY  ^  *Z  QC 
IW  Delivered.  All  in  No.  I  size.  Full  satisfac- 
1  tion  guaranteed.  Delivery  in  September-October.  Postage  prepaid. 


COLLECTION 


made  up  of  50  Assorted  Darwin 
Tulips.  35  Crocus  in  all  colors, 
15  Giant  King  Alfred  Daffodils,  packed  separately 
and  with  planting  directions.  CASH  WITH  ORDERS. 


CRAGSM00R  TULIP  GARDENS,  Cragsmoor,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  an  excellent  supply  of  well-rooted  plants  for  October 
planting.  They  are  guaranteed  to  grow  and  to  bear  —  or  your  money 
back!  Varieties  are  — 

RED:  Latham,  Newburgh,  Taylor,  Everbearing  Indian  Summer. 
BLACK:  Cumberland,  Morrison,  Dundee.  PURPLE:  Solus. 

10  for  25  for  100  for  500  for  1000  for 
Selected  Plants,  1  year,  No.  l..$2.00  $4.00  $12.00  $45.00  $  75.00 

Selected,  2  year,  Transplanted. .  3.00  7.00  25.00  90.00  150.00 

- Family  Raspberry  Garden — (Group  No.  951) - 

This  berry  garden  will  bear  the  first  year  planted.  It  will  produce  a  full 
crop  of  berries  the  second  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

40  Raspberry  Plants,  2  year.  Transplanted,  5  of  each  variety  listed  (20  <M  A  AA 
Red,  15  Black,  5  Purple)  for  only .  vlU.UU 


TiJT'J?  Afd  XX7  for  October  Planting.  Send  Cash  or  Order  C.  O.  D. 
-L\-  ~ Fr  Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  prepay  postage. 


STERN'S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Tonight  we  realize  the  Summer  is 
growing  old.  The  thrush  no  longer 
closes  the  day  with  her  organ-like 
melody;  instead  we  hear  the  first 
katydid,  the  big,  black  crickets  in 
the  old  stone  wall,  and  a  young 
screech  owl’s  tremulous  twitter. 
Today  the  telephone  wires  sagged 
with  the  weight  of  hundreds  of 
swallows  soon  to  leave  for  their  long 
flight  southward;  other  birds  are  seen 
in  flocks  also. 

The  drought  has  caused  much  loss 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  made  neces¬ 
sary  many  readjustments  and  the 
adoption  of  that  “we’ll  get  along 
without”  attitude.  We,  like  many 
others,  have  put  every  precious  fruit 
and  vegetable  we  could  gather  into 
the  -pressure  cooker  and  onto  the 
shelves  for  Winter.  At  this  time,  as 
usual,  we  are  making  the  last  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  same  small  vegetables  as 
in  Springtime,  and  hoping  as  usual, 
that  frost  will  come  late. 

We  gathered  a  lot  of  caraway  seed 
during  the  dry  weather  this  year.  We 
like  it  for  variety,  when  added  to 
plain  rolled  sugar  cookies  or  tart 
apple  pies.  While  looking  for  the 
caraway  plants,  we  found  a  large 
patch  of  Indian  Pipes.  This  plant  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  “fungus 
growth”  and,  although  it  does  seem 
as  if  it  might  be,  it  is  really  an  un¬ 
usual  wild  flower.  The  stems  and 
flower  heads  have  the  luster  and 
coloring  of  alabaster.  Of  course  there 
are  no  leaves,  only  the  fishlike  scales 
enclosing  the  stems  that  are  about 
six  inches  long.  We  have  most  often 
found  this  flower  under  old  conifers. 

As  each  season  nears  its  close,  we 
like  to  look  back  and  think  of  some 
one  scene  that  to  us  portrays  that 
season  best.  We  think  this  one  will 
linger  as  a  pleasant  memory  of  a 
typical  summer  morning.  It  was  early 
and  we  were  in  Dad’s  back  lot  look¬ 
ing  for  berries.  Oddly  enough  we  had 
just  been  thinking  of  the  cardinals, 
wondering  where  they  might  be  nest¬ 
ing  this  year,  when  we  heard  a  bird’s 
anxious  “chip”  and  knew  we  were 
near  a  nest.  So  we  sat  down  quickly 
in  the  deep  shade  under  the  old  wal¬ 
nut  tree.  Sure  enough,  along  came 
the  mother  cardinal  with  her  beak 
full  of  insects  for  her  young.  After 
making  sure  there  was  nothing  very 
disturbing  in  her  territory,  she  liter¬ 
ally  disappeared  within  the  depths  of 
an  old.  sweetbriar  rosebush  in  the 
corner,  where  the  wild  grape  spreads 
a  weathertight  canopy  and  a  perfect 
hideaway.  Soon  the  father  bird  flew 
to  the  bush,  also  with  more  food. 
When  the  nestlings  were  fed,  both 
parents  rested  for  several  moments 
on  the  branches  of  the  blossoming 
briar.  The  bright  sunshine  filtered 
golden  rays  upon  them,  the  male  bird 
so  like  flame  and  his  mate  of  duller 
huffish  hue  with  only  the  few  red 
feathers  on  her  wings  and  crested 
head.  Along  came  a  large  yellow  and 
black  Monarch  butterfly  to  rest  near 
them  with  outspread  wings.  Then 
from  seemingly  nowhere  darted  a 
ruby-throated  humming  bird,  whir¬ 
ring  in  one  spot,  as  if  invisibly  sus¬ 
pended,  while  he  sipped  drops  of  dew 
from  the  rose  petals.  E.  It.  Hawkes 


George  M.  More 

George  M.  More,  well  known 
farmer  and  writer  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
August  20.  Born  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
in  1864,  Mr.  Moore’s  boyhood  days 
were  spent  in  his  native  town.  He 
was  educated  in  the  district  school 
there  and  at  Stamford  Seminary.  He 
was  engaged  in  business  and  farm¬ 
ing  in  Hobart  until  1912  when  he 
sold  his  interests  there  to  his  son, 
Charles,  and  purchased  a  farm  in 
Pierstown.  A  member  of  Pierstown 
Grange,  he  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  certificate  by  the  National  or¬ 
ganization  in  1937  for  25  years  of 
continuous  membership,  and  was  also 
voted  -an  honorary  member  of  Piers¬ 
town  Grange. 

In  1935,  Mr.  More  founded  the 
Otsego  County  Grange  News  and 
was  its  editor  and  business  manager. 
In  addition  to  various  positions  in 
the  Pierstown  Grange,  he  also  held 
offices  in  the  Otsego  County  Pomona 
Grange.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  a  valued  friend. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  five 
sons,  Charles,  Raymond,  James, 
Scott  and  George  B.  More;  two 
brothers,  J.  M.  More  of  Roxbury  and 
J.  Gould  More,  Barre,  Vt.;  four  grand¬ 
children,  nine  great-grandchildren. 
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FALL  PRICE  LISTJ 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  <  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12  -  Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can’t 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


Ona 
Wheel 
Truck  if 


Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

101  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 

■  - -  - 


G  R 


N  H  O  U  S 


■  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and) 
r  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
l  accessories,  hotbed  sash.  Everything  needed  for 
I  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  [ 
I  (live  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if 
for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


'Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  Illinois! 


FRENCH  HYBRID  LILACS 

Plant  lilacs  now  for  lovely  bloom  next 
Spring.  We  are  offering  the  outstanding 
varieties  found  in  Rochester’s  world- 
famed  Highland  Park  collection.  Flower 
City  lilacs  and  other  quality  plant  ma¬ 
terial  described  in  detail  in  our  new 
Fall  planting  guide. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Flo^rC^. 

QUALITY  NURSERY  STOCK 

Box  25,  EAST  Rochester,  New  York 


BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices.. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


- LIVING  FENCE — 

(Rosa  Multiflora)  For  Dairymen,  Farmers  and 
1’oultrymen.  A  lifetime  living  fence  that  keeps 
your  livestock  IN  and  keeps  all  intruders  OUT. 
Heavily  loaded  with  thorny  spikes.  Costs  less  than 
other  fencing — no  upkeep.  Improves  the  land¬ 
scape,  retards  erosion  and  is  a  wild  bird  haven  in 
Winter.  For  prices  and  details  on  selected  plants 
write 

the  burr  nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Manchester,  Connecticut 


From 

For  Fall  planting.  F<>r 
shade,  wind-break,  ero¬ 
sion  control,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  planting  guide  and 
price  list.  .  „  . 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO..  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  Varieties.  Strong,  Healthy. 

FIVE  DIFFERENT  LEAVES  $1.00  POSTPAID. 
H.  B.  MORELAND,  TUXEDO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  No.  31  A  COBEY  HYDRAULIC 
WAGONS;  2  No.  480  EUREKA  POTATO  DIGGERS, 
ALL  NEW  AT  LESS  THAN  DEALERS  NET. 
CLARENCE  H.  CRIST,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  '■ 


-  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  — — "TT" 

$10;  %"  $22  50:  Vi”  $26.  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC, 
110-120  V.  WALTER’S.  210  S.  I  Ith,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
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The  Garden 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
rm  into  southern  New  England  the 
planting  of  late  Fall  crops  is  possi¬ 
ble  during  early  September.  Spinach, 
lettuce  and  radish  make  a  quick 
growth  if  growing  conditions  are 
favorable  and  they  are  harvested  in 
late  October  and  November.  If  they 
do  not  grow  large  enough  to  be 
fathered  in  the  Fall,  spinach  and 
lettuce  are  in  good  condition  to  carry 
over  Winter  for  an  early  Spring  crop. 
Lettuce  needs  protection  by  mulching 
and  may  not  survive  cold  weather 
unless  protected  by  snow;  it  is  a 
safer  crop  when  grown  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  loose  heading  type  of 
lettuce  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 
cold  weather.  The  Virginia  Savoy 
and  Old  Dominion  varieties  of 
spinach  are  adapted  to  late  planting. 

Nearly  all  perennial  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers  can  be  planted  in 
the  Fall  when  the  weather  first  turns 
cool  and  moist  about  the  -time  of  the 
first  frost.  There  is  some  danger  of 
winter  killing  but,  if  the  plants  are 
set  early,  they  usually  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  time  to  become  winter 
hardy.  Soils  are  usually  in  better 
condition  and  the  weather  is  more 
favorable  in  the  Fall  than  in  the 
Spring. 

Use  of  Cover  Crops 

Bare  places  in  the  garden,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  ground  is  sloping,  should  be 
seeded  to  cover  crops  to  add  organic 
matter  and  prevent  soil  erosion.  Rye 
and  oats  can  be  sown  up  to  October 
1.  A  heavy  growth  of  rye  keeps  the 
ground  from  drying  out  and  warming 
up  in  the  Spring  and  should  not  be 
planted  where  early  crops  are  to  be 
sown.  Oats  are  better  because  they 
do  not  live  over  Winter.  They  grow 
rapidly  in  the  cool  weather  of 
October  and  November  and  add  con¬ 
siderable  organic  matter  and  prevent 
soil  washing. 

September  is  the  best  time  to  re¬ 
seed  and  fertilize  the  lawn  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  new  ones.  Lawn  grasses  require 
a  deep  soil,  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  A  small  amount  of 
lime,  50  to  100  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  a  complete  fertilizer,  10-5-5,  20  to 
30  pounds,  promotes  a  healthy 
growth.  Crab  grass  and  most  annual 
weeds  are  killed  by  frost  or  reduced 
in  growth  by  cool  weather. 

Harvest  Before  Frost 

Onions,  potatoes  and  dry  shelled 
beans  should  be  harvested  before 
frost  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Onions  keep  best  when  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  field  and  then  stored  in 
well  ventilated  bags  or  crates  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  away  from  light. 
Onions  grown  from  seed  mature 


The  Slate-Colored  Junco 

The  junco  is  a  stickler  for  keeping 
to  a  regular  migration  schedule.  As 
surely  as  September  arrives,  it  flies 
down  from  the  farther  North  to  stay 
for  the  Winter.  It  is  our  “snow  bird” 
of  the  Northeast.  Juncos  are  birds 
that  fly  over  the  landscape  in  flocks. 
Persons  who  travel  through  the 
woods  and  fields  when  deep  snows 
are  on  the  ground  will  notice  groups 
of  birds  flying  a  short  distance  ahead. 


These  are  juncos  with  dark  slate- 
gray  backs,  rounded  white  breasts 
and  two  white  feathers  that  show  up 
flight  on  each  side  of  the  tail, 
fhe  junco  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  and  is  among  the  most 
meticulous  of  our  Winter  dwellers. 

°  evil  should  be  spoken  of  it. 
th  ^u^umn  and  Winter,  juncos  like 
e  open  fields  where  wild  grasses 
L.  °.y  and  there  are  ripe  seeds  on  the 
Wl  S  or  on  the  ground.  It  is  only 
nen  the  heavy  snows  cover  the 


in  September 

later  and  usually  keep  better  than 
the  bulbs  grown  from  sets,  but  the 
latter  will  usually  keep  well  up  to 
mid-winter  in  cool  storage. 

Potatoes  keep  best  when  put  into 
cool  storage  as  soon  as  dug.  Small 
lots  keep  very  well  in  half  bushel  or 
bushel  baskets  in  a  moderately  moist, 
cool  cellar,  where  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  between  40  and  50  de- 
greees  F.  At  these  temperatures 
potatoes  will  sprout  in  February  or 
March  and  should  be  used  by  that 
time.  To  prevent  sprouting  for  a 
longer  period,  the  temperature  must 
be  kept  below  40  degrees  F.  Dusting 
the  tubers  in-  mid-winter  with  anti¬ 
sprouting  hormones  will  retard 
sprouting  for  about  six  weeks. 

Shell  beans  should  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  most  of  the  pods  are  dry. 
The  pods  can  be  picked  from  the 
plants  or  the  entire  plants  pulled 
and  spread  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated 
place,  protected  from  the  rain.  The 
beans  must  be  removed  from  the 
pods  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent 
damage  from  weevils.  The  dry  beans 
can  be  dusted  with  dry  powdered 
lime  or  fumigated  with  carbon  disul¬ 
phide  to  protect  them  from  weevils, 
and  stored  in  tight  containers. 

Tie  Cauliflower  Leaves 

Fall  cauliflower  should  have  the 
leaves  tied  over  the  heads  just  as 
soon  as  the  heads  show  white.  By 
tieing  each  time  with  different 
colored  string  or  rubber  bands,  the 
heads  can  be  harvested  in  succession 
as  they  mature.  Cauliflower,  Savoy 
cabbage,  turnips  and  other  cole  crops 
will  survive  fairly  hard  frosts  but 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze.  Frost  tender 
crops  such  as  squash,  tomatoes,  beans 
and  corn  must  be  gathered  before 
the  first  frost,  or  covered  with  hay 
or  cloth.  By  sprinkling  before  the 
sun  melts  the  frost,  damage  from 
light  frost  can  usually  be  prevented. 
Sweet  corn  plants  can  be  pulled  with 
their  roots  and  tied  together  in  a 
shock  or  placed  under  cover  to  ripen 
and  remain  in  edible  condition  for 
several  weeks  after  frost.  Tomatoes 
that  are  fully  grown  and  beginning 
to  turn  white  will  ripen  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  The  best 
practice  is  to  put  them  in  ventilated 
baskets,  sprinkle  lightly  with  water 
and  cover  with  a  cloth.  They  should 
be  sorted  every  few  days  to  remove 
the  ripe  fruit  as  it  begins  to  color. 
Ripening  tomatoes  can  be  more  fully 
colored  by  placing  them  in  direct 
sunlight.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  pull 
up  tomato  plants  and  hang  them  in¬ 
doors  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen.  The 
plants  dry  up  and  the  fruit  falls  off 
before  ripening.  D.  F.  Jones 


fields,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
birds  to  find  food,  that  we  find  them 
in  our  backyards  with  other  birds. 
An  important  ground -feeding  bird,  its 
food  consists  largely  of  seeds  of  wild 
grasses  that  are  troublesome  to  the 
farmer.  During  the  Summer  the 
junco  rears  its  young  in  the  Northern 
woods. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  small 
juncos  keep  warm  during  the  freez¬ 
ing  nights  of  Winter.  After  an  all¬ 
day  activity  of  feeding,  the  birds 
flock  to  a  protection  of  dense  ever¬ 
green  trees  or,  when  around  farms, 
they  huddle  colse  together  .in  straw 
stacks.  At  home  in  snowdrifts,  juncos 
frolic  in  it.  After  a  storm,  when  the 
snow  is  feathery  and  dry,  the  birds 
dive  into  it  and,  with  fast  moving 
wings,  send  up  swirls  that  completely 
hide  them.  Thus  the  fastidious  junco 
takes  snow  baths  which  keep  his 
feathers  clean  and  demonstrate  again 
the  harmony  that  lies  between  wild 
life  and  its  natural  setting. 

O.  P.  Fox 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


CHER«y 


We  ship  ONLY  hardy,  Northern 
grown  trees,  quick  to  bear  and  of  sure 
increasing  yield  each  year. 

The  choicest  varieties  are  offered  all 
of  sturdy  stock  grown  under  the 
Famed  Maloney  Nursery  Supervision. 
Write  TODAY  for  our  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  in  color  and  complete  in  its 
showing  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 

Maloney  Brothers  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

53  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


BLUE  $« 
SPRUCE 1 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  in.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens, 
S3  postpaid;  all  transplan  ted,  4'  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Scotch  Pine; 
Balsam  Fir, Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  R-849,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


WANTED — New  Com  Pickers  all  makes.  Also  Shelters. 

BOB  STONE,  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


You  Can  Count 


"  On  Royster! 


ALL  ROYSTER  FERTILIZER  IS  TOP  QUALITY 


1  — To  use  only  the  finest  raw 
materials  and  conditioning  agents. 
2— To  make  only  one  quality  of 
fertilizer  .  .  .  the  best  that  64  years 
of  laboratory  research,  factory  ex¬ 
perience  and  field  testing  can  produce. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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September  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Something  important  for 
Fall. 

2.  About  storing  tractor  fuels. 

3.  An  easy  way  to  loosen  bolts. 

4.  A  free  book. 


Something  important 
for  Fall. 


These  Fall  months  will  be  plenty  rug¬ 
ged  on  that  tractor  of  yours.  For  with 
all  the  heavy  work  you’ll  put  it  through, 
plowing,  harvesting  and  all,  your  tractor 
engine  will  build  up  heavy  bearing  pres¬ 
sures  for  hours  at  a  time. 

That’s  why  it’s  just  plain  good  “horse 
sense”  to  fill  up  with  Gulflube  Motor  Oil. 
For  this  oil  is  especially  designed  with 
ample  film  strength  to  take  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  pressure.  It’s  refined  from  the  finest 
paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  exclusive 
Multi-Sol  Process.  It’s  been  proved 
many  times  in  field  tests. 

Pretty  neat,  too — when  you  buy  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  you  get  a  5- 
gallon  utility  can.  It’s  a  strong,  all-metal 
can,  complete  with  handle,  spout,  caps. 
Ask  any  Gulf  Dealer .- 


About  storing  tractor  fuels. 


When  fuels  are  stored  in  tanks  above 
ground  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  With  lighter 
fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  the  heat  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  cause  exces¬ 


sive  evaporation.  Any  shelter  used  for 
gasoline  should  be  such  as  to  allow  free 
air  circulation  to  carry  off  and  prevent 
dangerous  accumulation  of  fumes. 


It’s  amazing  how  little  things  can  hold 
you  up  when  you’re  hurrying. 

That’s  why  we  make  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  nuts  and  bolts  on  your  plow 
and  other  machinery  start  sticking, 
don’t  fuss  over  them— just  pour  a  few 
drops  of  Gulf  Penetrating  Oil  on  them. 
This  oil  contains  electrolytic  graphite 
of  microscopic  particles.  Loosens  bolts 
fast.  Lubricates,  too. 

Second  item — don’t  take  a  chance  on 
not  being  able  to  get  your  tractor 
started.  (Especially  this  month,  when 
your  tractor  is  so  important  to  you.) 
Get  yourself  a  Gulf  Battery  and  then 
you  can  be  sure  of  plenty  of  dependable 
starting  power  for  a  long,  long  time. 
There’s  none  better! 


3  An  easy  way 

•  to  loosen  bolts. 


A  free  book. 


If  you  haven’t  gotten 
your  free  copy  of  the 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide,  do  so  today,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  got  some  chap¬ 
ters  on  tractor  care  and 
lubrication  that’ can  be 
especially  valuable  to  you  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 

Doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


Top  Quality  Late  Tomatoes 

A  home  gardener  once  remarked 
about  tomatoes:  “Just  before  frost 
hit,  we  picked  pinks  and  mature 
greens  to  extend  the  tomato  season 
by  perhaps  a  month.  Even  the  latter 
will  not  be  top  quality  but,  after 
that,  we  shall  be  dependent  on  the 
horrible  junk  which  the  grocers  try 
to  sell  us  under  the  name  of 
tomatoes.  These  are  relatively  taste¬ 
less,  pulpy,  tough-skinned,  and 
poorly  colored  objects.  Yes,  some  are 
better  than  others,  and  much  can  be 
done  to  deliver  a  more  acceptable 
product  but,  in  reality,  the  ones  that 
we  get  late  in  the  season  are  pretty 
poor.  In  fact  we  do  not  get.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  the  next  outdoor  local 
season.” 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  March 
20,  1948,  the  writer  outlined  his  plan 
for  extending  the  tomato  season  into 
late  Fall,  picking  mature  stock  be¬ 
fore  fall  frost,  storing  it  in  lugs  until 
colored,  and  the  green,  unfinished 
stuff  to  be  sold  for  pickling.  This 
would  give  a  better  quality  fruit  than 
that  shipped  from  California  or 
Mexico,  which  sells  at  that  time  of 
year  for  25  to  35  cents  for  four 
tomatoes  in  a  carton:  this  is  at  the 
rate  of  $8.00  to  $10  or  more  a  bushel. 
If  we  eastern  growers  would  be  more 
careful  to  pick  only  specimens  show¬ 
ing  first  indications  of  ripening,  in¬ 
stead  of  grass  green,  and  then  ex¬ 
pose  them  under  ventilated  glass  to 
sunlight,  we  should  be  able  to  deliver 
even  better  quality  than  any  shipped 
stuff.  For  I  am  quite  certain  that 
sun  as  well  as  heat  gives  just  that 
last  touch  of  flavor  which  should  be 
expected  in  buying.  I  also  believe 
that  the  attachment  of  the  fruit  to 
the  parent  vine  until  the  last  moment 
of  ripening  is  quite  necessary  for  the 
very  best,  top  flavor. 

This  means  that  if  we  can  devise 
some  plan  to  protect  the  late  planted 
fields  from  the  first  killing  frosts, 
which  usually  come  three  or  four 
weeks  ahead  of  freezing  weather,  and 
then  harvest  only  the  tomatoes  which 
show  either  white  star  or  pink  ends 
(an  indication  of  near  maturity),  we 
shall  be  able  to  market  until  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  offer  a  better 
quality  to  consumers. 

On  a  small  gardening  scale  this 
is  easy.  We  can  always  find  some 
old  sacks  or  pieces  of  carpet  to  throw 
over  late  plants  on  frosty  nights,  and 
then  uncover  them  in  the  morning 
to  the  sun;  but  to  adopt  this  same 
practice  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
reasonable  cost  is  more  difficult.  We 
tried  out  a  procedure  last  Fall  with 
considerable  success,  the  vines  stay¬ 
ing  green  even  after  quite  heavy 
freezing.  This  is  what  we  did:  In 
early  September  we  had  salt  hay  de¬ 
livered  for  our  strawberries.  As  we 
did  not  want  to  cover  the  berry 
plants  until  hard  freezing,  this  light¬ 
weight  hay  was  spread  quite  heavily 
over  the  late  planted  tomato  rows, 
when  the  crop  was  just  beginning  to 
ripen.  It  was  laid  lightly  on  the  rows, 
three  or  four  tons  t&  the  acre,  giving 
almost  complete  protection.  Twice  a 
week  the  hay  was  forked  from  the 
plants  and  all  fruits  showing  color 
were  carefully  picked;  these  were 
exposed  to  the  sun  two  or  three  days 
for  additional  color  which  was  lack¬ 
ing.  Where  salt  hay  is  not  available, 
straw  might  be  used  instead;  if  in  an 
exposed  location,  it  must  be  weighted 
down.  The  hay  cost  us  $15  a  ton  de¬ 
livered  and,  if  not  needed  later  for 
mulching?  it  is  worth  this  cost  and 
more  for  plowing  under.  These 
tomatoes  were  better  flavored  from 
vine  ripening;  they  had  an  increased 
weight  and  fully  matured  seed  cavi¬ 
ties.  These  superior  qualities  are 
lacking  in  early  picked  fruit. 

Walter  A.  Withrow 


A  Few  Farm  Thoughts 

The  1949  plague  of  grasshoppers 
moves  me  to  wonder  why  the  poul- 
trymen  down  at  Beltsville  don’t  try 
to  develop  a  breed  that  is  resistant 
enough  to  the  common  turkey  dis¬ 
eases  so  that,  if  they  ever  put  a 
bounty  on  foxes,  farmers  can  again 
raise  the  Thanksgiving  bird  in  small 
farm  flocks  instead  of  as  a  hothouse 
specialty.  Almost  any  intelligent,  per¬ 
sistent  person  could  originate  a 
smaller  breed  or  one  of  a  different 
color,  but  few  farmers  could  stand 
the  expense  of  starting  thousands  of 
poults  and  deliberately  exposing 
them  to  turkey  diseases  so  as  to  get 
a  disease-resistant  strain  from  the 
survivors  of  several  generations.  The 
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selection  should  develop  inbred  lines 
which  could  be  outcrossed  to  pro 
duce  the  market  birds.  The  natural 
enemies  of  the  grasshoppers  have 
increased.  We  find  the  large  orange  ■ 
and  black  spiders  usually  confined  i 
to  the  swamps,  through  the  fields 
and  we  threw  43  praying  mantes 
green,  tan  and  brown,  off  of  just  one 
load  of  hay,  some  up  to  five  inches 
long.  b 

The  drought  here  has  not  been  as 
bad  as  in  many  places  but,  combined 
with  the  dry  Fall  last  year,  has  just 
about  finished  the  Ladino  clover  in 
the  meadows.  The  Loraine  variety  0f 
timothy,  originated  by  Morgan  Evans 
of  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  outstanding  for 
rust  resistance,  yield  and  heavy 
aftermath  for  the  last  four  years 
It  has  done  much  better  than  Corneli 
4059  which  has  only  produced  one 
outstanding  yield  during  that  time 
here  with  poor  aftermath.  This  year 
under  drought  conditions,  the  five 
acres  of  Loraine  produced  seven  good 
loads  while  common  timothy  only 
went  a  little  better  than  half  a  load 
to  the  acre.  It  stays  in  good  hay  con¬ 
dition  10  days  longer  than  common 
timothy  due  to  its  rust  resistance. 
Timothy  hay  constitutes  nearly  half 
of  our  forage  crop  in  this  section 
but  we  plant  the  same  old  timothy 
although  we  bend  over  backwards  to 
buy  hybrid  corn  or  a  new  breed  of 
oats. 

I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  gotten 
such  a  thrill  out  of  anything  as  when 
I  read  that  Dr.  Arthur  Graves  had 
located  three  American  chestnut 
clones  from  trees  that  had  withstood 
the  blight  from  35  to  40  years  and, 
although  full  of  blight,  were  still 
large  trees  and  bearing  well.  If  each 
county  forester  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  would  make  a  point  to 
get  three  chestnut  trees,  one  of  each 
grafted  from  the  Roxbury,  Conn.,  the 
Newbury,  N.  H.,  and  the  Burlington, 
Vt.,  strains,  grow  them  and  distribute 
the  seeds  to  interested  persons  to  j 
plant,  we  could  have  our  chestnuts 
back  in  another  40  years  hardier  and 
better  than  ever.  f.  l.  a. 


Spray  for  Apple  Scab 

On  July  23,  one  of  my  apple  trees 
was  severely  affected  with  scab.  I 
applied  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lead 
arsenate  as  a  spray  and  in  three  days 
there  wasn’t  a  brown  leaf  on  the 
trees.  Today  it  is  a  beautiful  healthy 
green.  The  mixture  used  was  seven 
ounces  of  Bordeaux  and  two  ounces 
of  lead  arsenate  in  10  quarts  of 
water.  I  also  put  two  ounces  of  dreft 
in  the  tank  to  make  the  mix  stick 
better. 

When  I  spray  my  trees,  I  pick  a 
windy  day  and  use  a  high  pressure. 
I  spray  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
tree  so  that  the  high  pressure  and 
the  wind  will  almost  atomize  the 
spray.  I  have  12  apple  trees  and  they 
were  all  a  little  affected  with  scab, 
but  this  light  spray  removed  all 
trace.  g.  a.  p. 


Photo:  Mary  L.  Baker,  Wolcott,  N.  V. 
Looking  down  from  the  Roosevelt 
Highway  between  T  o  w  and  a  and 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Down  in  the  river  bottom 
land  is  the  site  of  the  old  French 
settlement  of  Azilum. 
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Big  Business  at  Small  Stand 


While  Carl  Farmer  of  Pine  City, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  believes  that 
all  vegetables  should  be  fresh,  he 
believes  that  corn  and  peas  especial¬ 
ly  are  never  better  than  when 
picked,  cooked,  and  served  in  as 
short  time  as  possible.  These  two 
vegetables  lose  much  of  their  flavor 
and  food  value  if  they  are  allowed  to 
lie  on  a  counter  and  wilt.  Selling 
his  peas  and  corn  with  their  fresh¬ 
ness  in  mind  requires  more  time,  but 
Mr.  Farmer  believes  that  it  pays  to 
do  so.  For  instance,  peas  are  picked 
at  intervals  during  the  day  instead 
of  all  at  once.  His  customers  are  thus 
assured  at  any  time  that  the  peas 
they  get,  not  long  from  the  vine,  are 
sweet  and  fresh.  It  is  the  same  with 
corn.  If  his  customers  wish  it,  Mr. 
Farmer  will  have  corn  picked  while 
they  wait  for  it.  If  they  telephone 
ahead,  it  will  be  picked  as  near  the 
time  they  want  it  as  is  possible.  This 
is  especially  important  at  canning 
time.  To  get  these  fresh  vegetables 
with  more  flavor  &nd  food  value, 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  and  —  what  is  more  important 
—  they  come  back  regularly  for 
more. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  been  farming  for 
himself  since  1941.  His  80-acre  farm 
is  well  located  for  selling  at  home, 
easily  reached  from  Elmira,  three 
miles  away.  Hundreds  of  cars  pass 
each  day  carrying  people  to  and 
from  the  factories  and  businesses  of 
the  city.  His  attractive  stand  has  two 
rooms.  A  rear  room  serves  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  vegetables  for  sale;  the 
front  room  with  large  window  and 
counter  displays  the  produce  which 
can  be  easily  seen  from  the  road. 
Here  is  sold  all  the  produce  from 
the  35  acres  of  garden  truck  which 
he  raises  and  some  that  he  purchases 
from  neighbors.  Prices  are  close  to 
those  charged  at  retail  stores  in 
Elmira. 

Mr.  Farmer  does  not  specialize  in 
any  one  vegetable,  but  tries  to 
supply  all  vegetables  in  season,  with 
as  large  a  variety  as  possible  at  any 
seasonable  time.  From  June  when  he 
starts  picking  peas  until  long  after 
frost  in  the  Fall,  people  from  Elmira 
and  the  vicinity  patronize  his  stand. 


He  raises  three  acres  of  strawberries, 
12  of  sweet  corn,  four  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes,  four  of  tomatoes,  one  of 
beans,  one  of  cabbage,  three  and  a 
half  of  peas,  and  the  rest  in  beets, 
carrots,  broccoli,  peppers,  summer 
and  winter  squash,  onions,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce,  and  radishes,  etc.  By 
using  several  varieties  of  peas  and 
planting  at  two-week  intervals,  he 
is  able  to  sell  them  from  early  June 
until  August.  He  likes  the  Thomas 
Laxton,  Laxton’s  Progress,  and 
Lincoln  varieties.  The  same  applies 
to  several  varieties  of  sweet  corn. 
Those  he  considers  best  for  his  con¬ 
ditions  and  market  are  Marcross, 
Carmelcross,  Northern  Cross  and 
Lincoln.  He  sells  corn  from  late  July 
until  frost  comes.  For  tomatoes  he 
chooses  the  Valiant  to  supply  the 
early  trade  and  Rutgers  for  the  late. 
Strawberries  do  well  on  his  gravelly 
loam.  He  has  used  the  Howard  17 
variety  for  several  years,  setting  a 
new  bed  each  year,  although  when 
possible  he  tries  to  hold  over  the 
old  beds  for  two  crops  of  berries. 

With  the  vegetable  area  small,  the 
crops  are  changed  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Farmer 
uses  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  usually  5-10-5,  to 
the  acre;  and  manure  when  he  can 
get  it,  side  dressing  with  nitrate  of 
soda  when  needed.  Plants  for  setting 
are  grown  by  his  brother,  Charles, 
who  has  a  greenhouse  nearby;  an¬ 
other  brother,  Harold,  works  part 
time  on  the  farm,  as  does  an  uncle; 
a  man  is  hired  to  take  care  of  the 
stand  and  help  prepare  vegetables. 
Older  boys  and  girls  and  women  of 
the  neighborhood  gather  the  pro¬ 
duce.  Practically  all  of  the  care  of 
his  crops  is  done  with  machinery. 

Marketing  vegetable  products  at 
home  has  worked  out  so  well  that 
Mr.  Farmer  now  plans  to  add  cows 
and  poultry  to  his  business.  As  soon 
as  the  cow  stable  can  be  remodeled 
and  the  hen  houses  constructed,  he 
will  market  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry 
along  with  his  vegetables.  It  will 
increase  his  volume  of  business, 
provide  manure  for  his  land,  and  put 
the  remainder  of  his  farm  into  pro¬ 
duction.  E.  C.  Grant 


Roadside  marketing  if  suitably  located,  is  an  excellent  way  to  sell  home 
grown  farm  produce,  especially  when  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  offer¬ 
ings  are  strictly  fresh  and  of  top  quality.  This  form  of  merchandising  is 
being  followed  with  success  by  Carl  Farmer  on  his  80 -acre  farm  near 

Elmira,  New  York. 


Along  the  Way 

Sometimes  one  is  amazed  at  the 
success  of  methods  of  culture  which 
run  opposite  to  all  accepted  practices. 
I  have  in  mind  a  small  patch  of 
Latham  raspberries  owned  by  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance.  These  berries 
receive  no  cultivation.  The  sale  of 
some  plants  each  Spring  is  the  only 
time  when  there  is  any  stirring  of 
the  soil.  The  old  canes  are  removed 
in  the  Fall  and  others  trimmed  in  the 
Spring.  They  are  so  thick  that  the 
only  weeds  of  consequence  are  a  few 
wild  asters.  No  disease  ever  attacks 
them.  In  a  normal  rain  year  some 
berries  mould  under  the  foliage.  They 
bear  heavily  every  year  but  this  year 
they  bore  about  80  per  cent  more 
than  usual.  The  crop  was  of  good 
quality  while  berries  subject  to  nor¬ 
mal  cultivation  dried  out  badly. 

1  have  also  noted  how  pine  trees, 
set  in  cleared  fields,  are  more  sub¬ 
let  to  blister  rust  and  borer  attack 
than  when  the  trees  are  planted 
among  gray  birches.  Just  how  the 
§ray  birches  protect  the  pines  is  a 
mystery,  but  it  seems  to  be  so.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  gray  birches 


are  good  for  something.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  nature  created  them  for. 

A  neighbor’s  boy  wrote  from 
Germany.  He  said,  “they  do  many 
things  here  that  seem  funny  and 
strange  by  our  standards  of  farming, 
but  they  do  get  a  crop.”  After  all, 
getting  a  crop  is  the  main  thing.  We 
strive  to  save  labor  and  get  better 
crops.  Sometimes  new  methods  may 
be  discovered  by  observing  the  un¬ 
orthodox  methods  of  others. 

New  York  w.  b.  t. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


With  a  Massey-Harris  No.  28 

•  .  •  the  Plow  with  the  3  Exclusive  Features 


/^\ne-third  of  all  the  horsepower  you 
use  is  needed  for  plowing.  That’s 
why  it  is  so  important  to  get  a  light 
draft  plow.  The  right  plow  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  another  reason.  Good  plow¬ 
ing  is  the  first  step  in  making  a  crop. 

So  take  a  good  look  at  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  28— packed  with  all  the 
“know  how”  of  more  than  100  years 
of  fine  plow  building. 

With  its  exclusive  Double  "X” 
Frame,  the  No.  28  smiles  at  tough 
soils  that  twist  less  sturdy  plows  out 
of  alignment. 

Constant  clearance  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  same  high  position  (' JVi ") 
regardless  of  plowing  depth— saves 
time  at  the  end  lands. 


Cone  type  wheel  bearings,  chilled 
to  extra  hardness,  easily  adjusted  for 
wear,  keep  the  wheels  always  running 
true. 

Teamed  up  with  your  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor— or  any  tractor— the 
No.  28  Plow  will  do  more  and  better 
plowing,  for  a  longer  time,  and  at 
lower  cost.  Your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  can  show  you  why.  In  2-,  3-» 
4-,  and  5 -bottom  sizes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Buyer’s  Guide  which  describes 
the  full  line  of  Massey-Harris  Farm 
Equipment.  Address  Dept.  1-40. 

The  MASSEY-HARRIS  Company 

Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


in  2  Minutes/ 


with 


LITTLE  GIANT 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 


DUMP 

BODY 

HOIST 


Takes  the  heavy  ivork  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  all  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder  to 
adjust  and  service  —  TITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $70  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed .  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC, 

1568  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


•The  FAMOUS  MULKEY- 


•  All-Steel* Portable* Balanced  * 


•  ELEVATOR  with  9  Big  Features  * 

•  ••••*•••••• 


HANDLES 


EAR  CORN 

Baled  Hay,  etc. 


AVAILABLE  IN  24', 
32',  40'  LENGTHS 


Nothing 

Else 

To 

Buy! 


Complete  with 

Speed  reduction,  tires,  tubes,  wheels  • 
5"  straight  sides  •  16%"  wide  •  3"  flights  •  Roller 
at  top  •  Shelled  corn  screen  •  Doable  chain  •  Slip 
clutch  e  Rust  resistant  paint  •  One  man  can  handle. 


Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- NY  Locust  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
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»SAVAGE@ 

WORLD  FAMOUS  FOR  DEPENDABILITY 
AND  ACCURACY 


SAVAGE  MODEL  99 

Hi-Power  Lever  Action  Repeating  Rifle.  Calibers: Savage  .300 
and  Savage  .250-3000. 


You’re  ready  for  it  with  either  of  these  great  rifles. 

The  SAVAGE  MODEL  99  is  the  world’s  most 
famous  lever  action  repeating  rifle.  The  "smashing 
power”  of  the  Savage  .300  cartridge  and  the  flat 
trajectory  and  extreme  accuracy  of  the  Savage 
.250-3000  cartridge,  have  made  and  kept  the  "99” 
"First  in  the  Field”  among  big  game  hunters 
everywhere. 

The  STEVENS  MODEL  325  is  a  compact,  fast 
handling  bolt  action  rifle  priced  within  the  reach 
of  every  shooter.  It  is  chambered  for  the  ever  pop¬ 
ular,  dependable,  widely  available. 30-30  cartridge. 
Now  also  built  in  .22  Hornet  caliber  (designated 
as  Model  322)  shooting  the  hi-speed,  flat  trajec- 
tory,"Hornet”  cartridge.  Ideal  for  varmints. These 
sensational  "hi-power  values”  have  proved  tre¬ 
mendously  popular  since  pioneered  by  us. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

STEVENS  MODEL  325 


Hi-Power  Bolt  Action  Repeating  Rifle.  Cal.  .30-30.  Also,  in  .22 
Hornet  Caliber  (designated  as  Model  322  ). 


Grange  News 


The  McKean  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
recently  installed  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  a  two  year  term:  Master,  J. 
T.  Haynes,  Eldred  Grange;  overseer, 
Paul  Ostrander,  Liberty  Grange; 
lecturer,  Mrs.  Mildred  Haynes,  El¬ 
dred  Grange;  steward,  Raymond 
Peterson,  Kane  Grange;  assistant 
steward,  W.  A.  Ross,  Valley  Grange; 
chaplain,  Bertha  Scowden,  Valley 
Grange;  secretary,  Myrtle  Peterson, 
Kane  Grange;  treas.,  R.  C.  Fuller, 
Leafydale  Grange;  gate  keeper,  Ray 
Dillenbeck,  Turtle  Point  Grange; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Alma  Johnson,  Liberty 
Grange;  Ceres,  Miss  Pauline  June, 
Turtle  Point  Grange;  lady  assistant 
steward,  Ruth  Carlson,  Kane  Grange; 
executive  committee,’  John  Carlson, 
three  years,  Liberty  Grange;  finance 
committee,  three  years,  George 
Rockefeller,  Valley  Grange;  and 
finance  committee,  one  year,  James 
Carlson,  Turtle  Point  Grange. 

Slippery  Rock  Grange  was  host  to 
Butler  County  Pomona  Grange  at  an 
all-day  meeting  in  the  Slippery  Rock 
Grange  Hall,  with  Overseer  Vernon 
Norris  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
Pomona  Master  George  Kummer. 
The  meeting  opened  in  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Master  James  Fergus  of 
Slippery  Rock,  to  which  Clyde 
Deemer  of  Jackson  Grange  responded 
for  the  members  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Reports  were  given  by  Pomona 
officers  and  representatives  of  the 
subordinate  Granges. 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  No.  1957, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  21st  anniversary,  with  a 
roast  beef  dinner  served  in  the 
Grange  Hall  at  Wooddale.  About  200 
Grange  members  and  their  families 
attended.  The  after  dinner  program 
consisted  of  group  singing,  the 
prayer  was  given  by  the  Worthy 
Master,  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hepler,  several 
solos,  instrumental  accordion  num¬ 
bers,.  a  short  play,  round  and  square 
dancing,  and  a  short  address  by  Rev. 
C.  R.  Weslager.  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange  No.  1957  has  a  membership  of 
300. 

The  Pennsylvania  Granges  have 
won  a  real  victory  by  recently  secur¬ 
ing  the  passage,  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  of  the  bill  by  which  farmers 
will  be  given  a  refund  of  one  half 
the  tax  they  pay  on  gasoline  used  in 
operating  their  farm  machinery. 
Pennsylvania  farmers  have  long  con¬ 
tended  that  they  should  not  be  taxed 
on  such  gasoline,  not  used  on  the 
highways,  and  in  several  of  the 
States  such  a  custom  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rule. 

Pomona  Grange  No.  44  of  Luzerne 
County  met  recently  at  Mountain 
Grange,  Carverton.  The  morning 
session  was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Master,  Russel  Cease.  Ralph  and 
Shay  Lewis  were  recognized  as  over 
50-year  members.  The  State  Master, 
W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  State  Deputy 
Charles  Adams  of  Wyoming  County, 
and  State  Deputy  Thomas  Gordner 
of  Columbia  County  were  presented 
by  the  assistant  steward. 


This  year  the  New  York  State 
Granges  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  again  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  September  5-10.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Master  Sherwood:  "The 
Grange  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  well 
supported,  both  by  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance,  and  that  high  quality  ex¬ 
hibits  are  placed  there.  The  theme  for 
our  Grange  exhibits  will  be,  ‘Our 
Granges  are  building  for  the  present 
and  the  future.’  It  is  an  excellent 
theme,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ex¬ 
hibits  which  are  placed  there  will 
carry  out  the  full  meaning  of  the 
theme.” 

Carthage  Grange,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  recently  observed  its  75th 
anniversary.  Its  charter  was  granted 
in  1874  to  a  small  group  of  farmers. 
The  application  for  a  Grange  charter 
was  made  on  January  1,  1874,  with 
Joseph  Mix  leading  the  movement.  > 
Five  months  later,  when  it  was 
granted,  Mr.  Mix  was  elected  Grange 
master  by  its  20  members,  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Clark  became  the  first  Grange 
secretary.  Founded  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  realized  the  need  for  some  form 
of  farm  organization,  the  Grange 
members  first  met  in  their  homes. 
Its  primary  function  was,  and  still  is, 
to  bring  new  knowledge  and  skills 


in  farming  to  its  members.  Now,  75 
years  later,  with  a  memebership  of 
120,  this  Grange  has  assumed  other 
functions.  Five  of  the  members  have 
been  with  this  and  other  Granges  for 
a  period  of  over  50  years  each.  The 
latter,  known  as  Gold  Sheaf  Mem¬ 
bers,  are  Mrs.  Rosalie  Sarvay,  Mrs. 
Leon  Vrooman,  Past  Master  Mrs! 
Florence  Van  Brocklin,  Past  Master 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Gormley,  all  of 
Carthage,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Free¬ 
man  of  Belfort. 

Red  Creek  Valley  Grange  No.  1583, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  recently  spon¬ 
sored  its  third  annual  Horse  Show 
and  Rodeo  on  the  Earl  Chase  farm, 
three  miles  northeast  of  Coopers¬ 
town.  The  show  began  with  two 
classes  of  horse  pulling;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  grand  parade  of  riding  events 
and  contests  was  held. 

Yorktown  Grange  No.  862,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  50th  anniversary.  The  cele¬ 
bration  was  held  in  the  newly  built 
Presbyterian  Parish  House,  the  first 
event  to  be  held  there.  There  were 
115  Grange  members  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  attendance.  Six  50-year  mem¬ 
bers  were  awarded  certificates. 

Plattekill  Grange  No.  923,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.,  recently  cleared  over  $350  by 
presenting  a  three-act  comedy  en¬ 
titled,  "Something  for  Nothing.” 


v 

Prominent  National  Grange  insur¬ 
ance  leaders  recently  gathered  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  from  many  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  for  the  27th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co.,  and  the 
14th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Co.  The 
Grange  liability  company  reelected 
five  directors  for  three-year  terms. 
They  are  E.  H.  Gilbert,  North 
Easton,  Mass.;  O.  L.  Martin,  Plain- 
field,  Vt.;  E.  A.  Ecker,  Mascoutah, 
Ill.;  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.;  and  Walter  G.  Perry, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  also  named  W.  J. 
Rich,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  out  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Edson  J.  Walrath, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  died  the  past 
year. 

The  Grange  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  also  reelected  five  directors  for 
three-year  terms.  They  are  E.  A. 
Eckert,  Mascoutah,  Ill.;  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Philip  H. 
Faulkner,  Keene,  N.  H.;  Louis  J. 
Taber,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and  William 
F.  Perry,  Keene,  N.  H.  The  fire 
company  named  Leland  D.  Smith, 
Brasker  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Walrath. 


The  Connecticut  State  Grange  is 
sponsoring  a  practical  project  look¬ 
ing  toward  placing  displaced  persons 
of  Europe  in  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment  and,  at  the  same  time  relieving 
somewhat  the  pressure  of  the  farm 
help  problem  in  the  Nutmeg  State. 
Under  direction  of  State  Master 
Sidney  G.  Hall,  Storrs,  definite  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  lo¬ 
cating  a  number  of  men  in  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons  group  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  farms.  So  far  the  effort  seems  to 
be  working  out  successfully,  with 
several  neighborhoods  assured  of 
extra  farm  help  at  a  time  of  urgent 
need.  This  is  being  made  one  of  the 
season’s  State  Grange  projects  and 
most  of  the  men  so  far  placed  are 
of  Danish  extraction. 


Six  Patrons  have  belonged  to 
Winchendon  Grange  192,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  a  total  of  311  years.  This 
was  given  appropriate  recognition  at 
a  recent  meeting  when  golden  sheaf 
certificates  were  presented  by  State 
Grange  Ceres,  Bessie  Murray.  All  had 
held  office  and  served  on  numerous 
committees.  Digging  into  old  records, 
Past  Master  Clarence  Hayward  re¬ 
ported  Grange  affairs  had  changed 
little  since  these  members  joined.  d* 
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Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . 


REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1.  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 

stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 

ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 

with. 


For  complete  information,  write 
Craine  —  the  company  with  half  a 
century  of  successful  silo  exper¬ 
ience.  Easy  terms  available. 
Craine,  Inc.,  919  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Handles  Potatoes  and 
Tender  Produce 
without  Skinning 
or  Bruising 


Here's  the  most  versatile  farm  elevator  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Adjustable  up  to  13  feet,  its  husky 
half  horse  electric  motor  (B&S  1*4  H.P.  gas 
engine  optional)  lifts  1600  pounds  of  bags  ox 
hales  ...  250  to  350  pounds  of  bulk  potatoes  . . 
‘n  one  minute. 

Special  flaps  (A)  under  every  flight  prevent 
bruising  of  tender  produce.  Extra  flaps  and 
flights  available. 

lotal  length  only  16'  4".  Nicely  balanced  for 
one  man  handling.  You  can’t  find  a  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  dependable  farm  aid. 

Write  for  full  information  today. 

I  here  are  a  few  select  territories  open 
for  progressive  distributors  and  dealers. 


^ItUrkOT  FARM  elevators 

INTERCOURSE  PENNSYLVANIA 


NVAS  COVER 


a 


All  „v',ATERPR00fed  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Truck*™  Stock  «  Hilf  Price.  For  Farmers, 

frotn  M®*  **«•  .  Wr*te  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

Canv  PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

A®  "Siting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvaa  by 
ln9  of*-  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

•30  ArcuA  canvas  company 

JL_ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

!JW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

,  t^ion  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Fisk  a i1!,  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

^j^Maen  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 

>>!onth«CONSUMER®:  H  you  feed  during  summer 
'■  or  want  to  save  hamUing  expense  get 


1?  wit n 

4>  FOR 


J.  W.  CHRISTMAN. 

fort  plain,  n.  y 


TEL.  48-282 


Looking  at  Old  Bullhead 

During  the  war  I  was  drafted  into 
the  army  and  in  due  course  came  to 
spend  some  time  very  close  to  the 
Italian  people  as  they  live  on  the 
barren  hills  outside  of  Rome  and 
high  in  the  Apennines.  It  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  all  Italians  to  seek  happiness 
in  song,  even  among  the  ruins.  If 
song  could  kill  like  bullets,  no  enemy 
would  have  set  foot  on  the  peninsula. 

Going  up  the  country  from  above 
the  toe,  it  was  not  until  our  unit 
reached  some  hills  nine  or  10  miles 
south  of  Cassino  that  we  first  heard 
the  sound  of  spontaneous  song. 
Spring  was  in  the  air  and  the  menace 
of  artillery  could  be  heard  over  the 
monastery  at  Cassino.  Near  us  a 
whole  family  was  engaged  in  plant¬ 
ing.  There  were  the  father,  the 
mother,  perhaps  four  or  five  children 
and  one  or  two  other  women.  The 
main  force  of  the  American  Army 
had  passed  on  weeks,  ago  and  the 
people  had  returned  from  the  caves. 

As  we  observed  the  family  digging 
in  the  ground  all  day,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  they  were  genuinely 
happy.  Hour  after  hour  passed  and 
they  all  sang  on  in  unison  even  until 
the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon.  Some 
of  us  strolled  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  watched  them  working  with 
their  grape  hoes  and  bare  hands.  We 
saw  the  dirt  dripping  from  their  arms 
as  the  women  worked  in  position  on 
their  knees.  Then  it  became  obvious 
what  was  taking  place.  Those  people 
had  within  their  grasp  the  one  re¬ 
source  that  remained,  the  expectant 
productivity  of  the  soil.  All  around 
them  the  countryside  loomed  up  in 
melancholy  mounment.  Here  was  a 
land  stripped  of  resources  and 
through  only  one  channel  could  its 
people  look  for  the  means  of  future 
welfare;  and  even  there  the  outlook 
was  questionable. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  re¬ 
sources  and  they  are  not  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  ravaged  beyond 
recovery.  Would  it  not  be  best  for 
each  of  us  to  be  inquisitive  as  to 
what  the  future  employment  of  our 
tools  will  be?  From  the  raw  supply 
are  made  our  tools  and  with  the  right 
or  improper  exercise  of  the  tools 
comes  the  livelihood  of  a  people.  If 
that  really  is  the  case,  it  must  be 
good  that  every  citizen  be  interested 
in  both  the  tools  and  the  supply.  Each 
must  be  proud  of  our  cities  and 
centers  of  cultural  growth.  In  like 
token  all  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  open  spaces. 

During  the  last  few  generations  a 
trend  has  reached  its  most  efficient 
utilization  in  the  United  States,  a 
trend  called  the  Machine  Age.  Among 
other  things  it  has  brought  moder¬ 
ation  in  the  quantity  of  human 
energy  needed  to  do  a  given  amount 
of  work.  By  special  adaptation  we 
have  learned  to  build  the  machine 
and  to  operate  it.  It  is  our  business 
to  apply  more  and  more  refining 
features  to  the  face  of  the  machine 
so  as  to  find  out  where  the  channel 
of  its  beneficial  application  lies  and 
where  its  threat  to  civilization  finds 
its  root.  When  the  root  is  discovered, 
we  as  a  people  must  seize  upon  it 
and  destroy  it  or  in  some  other  way 
render  it  ineffective.  Self  preser¬ 
vation  almost  demands  that.  Let’s 
make  it  our  business  to  be  interested 
in  this  machine,  to  demand  its  proper 
operation  and  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
why  it  hangs  over  our  heads. 

Personally  I  can  think  of  one 
place  for  us  as  individuals  to  begin 
in  order  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
from  which  to  work  during  these 
days  that  demand  the  best  from 
everyone.  For  a  long  time  men  have 
been  sitting  in  many  of  our  city, 
town  and  county  seats  systematically 
operating  governmental  agencies  for 
personal  aggrandizement.  Just  men¬ 
tion  the  word  “politician,”  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  reaction  to  any 
mention  of  the  word  is  synonymous 
with  “inefficiency,”  “selfishness,” 
“waste,”  and  sometimes  “shame.” 
Yet  many  politicians  are  the  men 
who  operate  at  the  seat  of  our  whole 
political  system.  They  are  the  men 
who  have  in  their  hands  the  imme¬ 
diate  capacity  to  prove  that  de¬ 
mocracy  is  better  for  us  all  than  any 
kind  of  ism.  Let’s  take  it  in  our  own 
hands  to  make  sure  that  our 
politicians,  the  ones  we  know  and 
vote  for,  are  the  best  available  and 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  contribute 
the  maximum  in  good  government  in 
our  communities.  V.  B.  Hutchins 

New  York 


>  with  ESSO  MOTOR  FUELS 


Whatever  type  of  truck  or  tractor  you  own,  ESSO  has  a  specially 
designed  fuel  to  help  you  farm  better : 

For  "distillate"  burning  tractors:  ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL.  High  power  . . . 
smooth,  efficient  operation.  Low  flash  point  gives  faster  starts. 

For  diesel-powered  trucks  and  tractors:  ESSO  DIESEL  FUEL.  High-speed, 
automotive-type  fuel  properly  balanced  for  full  power  and  clean  burning. 

And  two  great  motor  fuels:  ESSO  EXTRA  and  ESSO  GASOLINES.  For  tractor, 
car,  truck  and  other  farm  engines.  Easy  starting  in  any  weather.  Contain 
patented  solvent  oil  that  helps  keep  engine  parts  free  from  gummy 
deposits. 
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See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  These  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

NEW  ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  — for  extra  engine  protection,  extra  oil  economy. 
ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  — dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 
ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  — high-quality  lubricant  for  heavy-duty  engines. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE  —  long-lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job  ! 
under  rough  going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL— a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

J  Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distribu- 
I  tor  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  regularly  published  Esso 
Farm  News  or  write  direct  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


you  can  depend  on 


FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD 


OIL  COMPANY 


""T-1 
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with  a  JOHN  DEERE  HAMMER  MILL 


"ECONOMICAL  John  Deere  Hammer  Mills 
make  feed  crops  you  grow  pay  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  in  lower-cost  milk  or  meat  production 
gains.  A  John  Deere  10-  or  14-inch  Hammer 
Mill  turns  out  more  feed  per  hour  with  less 
power  .  .  .  makes  more  palatable  feeds  that  re¬ 
quire  less  storage  space  .  .  .  and  eliminates  feed 
bunker  waste.  A  John  Deere  pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  again. 

The  dynamically  and  statically  balanced  grind¬ 
ing  unit  in  John  Deere  Hammer  Mills  runs 
lightly  on  New  Departure  ball  bearings  for 
faster,  better  grinding.  You’ll  get  more  value 
from  every  bushel  of  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  or 
small  grain  and  every  ton  of  cured  hay  or  fodder. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  free  folder. 

r  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

I  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  Dept.  HF-49 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  John  Deere  10* 
P  and  14-inch  Hammer  Mills. 

^  Name . . . 

RFD . Town . State . 

John  Deere 

Moline ,  Illinois 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TOD  A  Y! 


EAR  CORN 


SHELLED  CORN 


CORN  FODDER 


OATS 


ALFALFA 


Show  Beacon  Christmas  and  Greeting  Cards.  Stationery— to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Make  up  to  50c  on  each  $1 
box.  So  lovely  they  sell  on  sight!  NO  EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED — FREE  BOOK  show*  any  begiaaer  how¬ 
to  make  money!  Write  lot  2  sample  boxes  on  ap¬ 
proval.  If  friends  don't  snap  them  up,  return  at  out 
expense,  DEACON  GREETING  CARD  CO„  323 
50  for  $1.25  |  Washington  St„  Dept.  SD18  Newark  2,  N.  4. 


FREE  SAMPLES! 

Name-Imprinted 
Christmas  Cards 

25  for  $1.00 


You  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  hard  work  every 
day  with  a  NORTHLAND  Silage  Cart.  Offhand  you 

can  think  of  a  dozen  uses  for  this  handy  helper,  and 

you  will  find  many  more  jobs  made  easier  as  you 
put  it  into  daily  use.  Furnished  in  sizes  to  meet  your 
varying  requirements,  the  NORTHLAND  silage  Cart 
is  designed  for  easy  handling  .  .  *.  it  rolls  on  ball 
bearing  cast  aluminum  wheels,  with 
puncture  proof  rubber  tires  and  smooth¬ 

er  faster  action.  All-metal  construc¬ 
tion  gives  you  a  featherweight  cart 
with  battleship  strength.  Special  non- 
toxic  paint  eliminates  any  possible 
poisoning  danger  to  your  cattle.  The 

exclusive  NORTHLAND  replaceable  bucket 
feature  assures  years  of  tough  service 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  maintenance. 


N0RTMLAND  ENGINEERING*. MANUFACTURING  CO.  | 

APPLETON.  WISCONSIN 


Tie  BEAR  CAT— 

COMBINATION  |- 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Wild  Rose  Hedge 

Rosa  Muitiflora  japonica  (“Living 
fence”).  Thrives  under  wide  range  of  soil 
types  and  conditions.  Forms  impene¬ 
trable  livestock  barrier,  excellent  game 
refuge.  10"-15"  conservation  grade:  $65 
for  1000,  500  for  $40.  Write  today  for 

FREE  Catalog 

QUALITY  NURSERY  STOCK 

Box  24,  EAST  Rochester,  New  York 


September  3,  1949 


News  From  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  fruit  prospects  are 
good  and  grain  prospects  improved 
slightly  according  to  the  August  1 
estimates  of  the  State  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service.  The  peach  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  1,900,000  bushels, 
about  725,000  bushels  more  th^n 
last  year  and  well  over  the  10-year 
average.  Apple  growers  probably  will 
harvest  about  3,080,000  bushels 
which  is  more  than  double  last  year’s 
crop  and  exceeds  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  State’s  corn  crop  may 
amount  to  7,060,000  bushels  accord¬ 
ing  to  August  1  estimates;  this  is  ap¬ 
proximately  21/2  million  bushels  less 
than  last  year,  and  about  350,000 
bushels  less  than  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  oats  crop  was  about  aver¬ 
age  although  under  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  The  wheat  crop  amounted 
to  about  1,950,000  bushels  which 
was  above  last  year  and  above  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years.  The 
barley  crop,  too,  was  better  than 
average  and  ahead  of  last  year.  The 
total  hay  crop  is  below  last  year  and 
below  the  average  and  pasture  con¬ 
ditions  were  just  half  as  good  on 
August  1  as  a  year  ago,  and  far  be¬ 
low  normal,  because  of  the  excessive 
drought.  The  potato  crop  is  about 
half  of  1948  and  will  run  about  145 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  231 
bushels,  the  record  corp  of  1948  and 
the  10-year  average  of  178  bushels 
per  acre. 


Egg  production  on  range  on  too 
many  poultry  farms  spells  loss. 
Either  eggs  are  eaten  by  crows  or 
vermin,  or  laid  in  out  of  the  way 
places  where  they  are  not  found,  or 
the  gathered  eggs  are  so  dirty  that 
it  is  a  costly  job  to  clean  them  for 
market.  Leo  Soluski  of  Rosemont, 
Hunterdon  County,  is  one  of  those 
poultrymen  who  has  pretty  well 
solved  this  problem  by  using  an 
eight  foot  community  nest  attached 
to  the  back  of  a  10x10  range  shelter. 
Straw  with  shavings  on  top  is  used 
for  litter.  The  flock  is  laying  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  and  most  of  the 
eggs  are  collected  from  the  com¬ 
munity  nests  which  the  birds  can 
enter  through  the  range  shelter. 
John  P.  Case,  Jr.,  Three  Bridges, 
Hunterdon  County,  is  another 
poultryman  who  used  a  range  nest  in 
the  form  of  a  barrel  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  colony  house.  The  bird 
entered  the  nest  from  the  colony 
house  and  the  eggs  were  collected 
from  the  outside.  Other  poultrymen 
are  using  a  homemade  contrivance  in 
the  form  of  a  range  nest  which 
works  out  very  satisfactorily. 


Some  North  Jersey  dairymen  are 
planning  to  stretch  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  this  Fall  and  next  Spring  by  sow¬ 
ing  Balbo  rye  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  A  few  Hunterdon  dairy¬ 
men  tried  it  last  year  and  found  it 
gave  excellent  grazing  in  October 
and  again  during  the  month  of 
April.  It  was  sown  on  land  that  had 
been  mowed  for  hay  early  in  the 
season  and  was  planned  for  corn  the 


following  year.  These  dairymen 
mow  the  cut-over  hayland  early  jn 
August  and  make  the  seeding  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  They 
find  that  it  pays  to  fertilize  the 
Balbo  rye  with  an  extra  nitrogenous 
top-dressing  in  March;  it  is  then 
grazed  off  and  plowed  again  for  corn. 
By  this  system  a  lot  of  extra  grazing 
is  provided  from  land  that  would 
ordinarily  be  idle.  It  gives  milk  pro- 
duction  an  extra  push  before  the 
herd  goes  into  winter  quarters  and 
brings  on  extra  production  with  a 
minimum  of  barn  feeding  early  in 
the  Spring  before  permanent  pasture 
is  ready.  Balbo  rye,  a  sweet  rye,  is 
claimed  to  have  an  advantage  over 
other  rye  for  pasturing  in  that  it 
does  not  flavor  milk  as  much.  It  is 
also  claimed  to  stool  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ordinary  rye  and  conse¬ 
quently  provides  better  grazing. 


Dr.  Charles  Newton,  Vineland,  a 
retired  veterinarian,  is  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  in  New  Jersey’s 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest.  His 
winning  entry  was  a  California 
fryer  cross.  The  birds  averaged  four 
pounds  eight  ounces  “blood  and 
feather  dressed”  at  12  weeks  of  age. 
Their  liveweight  was  72  pounds  for 
15  birds.  In  the  4-H  club  division, 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  13  year  old 
Pasquale  Marotto,  Jr.,  of  Bound 
Brook,  who  grew  Columbian  Crosses. 
The  total  liveweight  of  his  15 
cockerels  was  59  pounds,  eight  ounces 
and  the  averaged  dressed  weight  was 
three  pounds  12y8  ounces  per  bird. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Edwin  Fitton 

With  sincere  regret,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Edwin  Fitton,  subscription  sales¬ 
man  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  for  many  years,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  North  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  August  20  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Fitton,  and  by 
a  sister  and  several  nieces  and  a 
nephew  in  England. 

Born  in  Royton,  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  July,  1879,  he  came  to  New 
Bedford  in  1911  and  in  1918  moved 
to  North  Darthmouth.  He  served  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  faithfully  for 
over  20  years  and  both  we,  and  the 
many  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  in  his 
territory,  will  miss  him  greatly. 


Angus  Sale  Circuit 

A  series  of  top  quality  Aberdeen- 
Angus  sales,  known  as  the  Great 
Eastern  Circuit,  has  been  arranged  for 
this  month  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

The  sales  are  being  held  at  White 
Gates  Farms,  Flanders,  N.  J.,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  September  9;  Shadow  Isle  Farm, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  10;  Dutchess  County  Sale  at 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12;  and  Mahrapo  Farms, 
Mahwah,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  13. 


Photo:  Warwick  Valley  Dispatch,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

At  6  p.m.  July  25,  Mrs.  Preston  Mabee,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  smelled  smoke 
coming  from  the  barn.  It  was  “hot  hay,”  of  course,  so  the  Warwick  Fire 
Department  was  called.  To  aid  in  getting  out  the  hay  and  so  that  it  wouia 
handle  more  easily,  two  neighbors  hustled  over  with  their  balers  to  save 
the  hay.  Within  a  short  time  the  hay  was  safely  outside  and  baled. 
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Dairying  in  Great  Britain 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  17 
hundred  millon  gallons  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  annually  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  reaches  the  consumer  as  fluid 
milk;  very  little  butter  or  cheese  is 
made  today.  Strange  though  it  may 
seem  with  so  many  shortages  in 
other  directions,  more  milk  is  drunk 
in  Great  Britain  in  1949  than  in  1939! 
This  has  only  been  possible  because 
of  continued  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  government,  along  with 
increases  in  other  directions,  expects 
milk  production  to  be  123  per  cent 
above  that  of  1936-39  by  1952. 

The  most  intensive  dairying  areas 
are  located  around  the  big  cities  and 
industrial  areas  of  the  northeast 
and  northwest  of  England  and 
around  Glasgow  and  London.  The 
favorable  price  of  milk  which  is  fixed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
has  encouraged  many  farmers,  too, 
in  less  favorable  areas  to  adapt  their 
buildings  and  change  over  to  milk 
production. 

Breeds  are  similar  to  those  in  this 
country.  The  Ayrshire  is  numerically 
more  numerous  on  poor  types  of 
land,  but  the  Holstein  is  gaining  else¬ 
where  on  account  of  greater  yields; 
Holstein  butterfat  content  has  also 
much  improved.  The  Dairy  Short¬ 
horn  is  the  most  numerous  and  its 
dual  purpose  qualities  are  more  in 
demand  than  ever  before  with  the 
meat  ration  at  13  cents  per  week! 
Jersey  and  Guernseys  are  confined  to 
the  south;  the  further  they  go  from 
their  native  Channel  Islands,  the 
larger  they  appear  to  become.  One 
dual  purpose  breed,  unknown  I  think 
in  this  country,  is  the  Lincoln  Red 
which  compares  in  importance  to  the 
French-Canadian  breed.  Red  Polls 
are  increasing  very  rapidly  in  num¬ 
bers.  We  have  no  Brown  Swiss.  The 
dehorning  of  dairy  cows,  particularly 
among  Ayrshires,  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  despite  bitter  protest  from 
members  of  the  old  school. 

Milk  prices  vary  from  61  cents  a 
gallon  in  Winter  to  41  cents  in 
Summer.  A  bonus  of  about  six  cents 
is  paid  for  milk  from  tuberculin 
tested  cattle  if  the  buildings  and 
milking  technique  are  up  to  standard 
and  a  small  quality  bonus  is  added 
if  the  milk  is  from  Channel  Island 
cows.  All  marketing  is  undertaken 
by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  a  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization,  which  also  con¬ 
trols  cow  testing  and  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  artificial  insemination.  Some 
20  per  cent  of  all  dairy  cattle  are 
under  test;  a  representative  calls 
weekly  and  supervises  weighing  and 
recording  of  yields.  In  mid-1948 
there  were  19  main  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  centres  and  21  sub-centres  in 
England  and  Wales.  Over  90,000  cows 
had  been  artificially  inseminated 
during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1948,  more  than  three  times  the 
number  for  the  previous  year. 

Dairying  technique  differs  little 
from  that  in  the  United  States.  Ma¬ 
chine  milking  is  general  and  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Sterilizers,  water  coolers 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
dairy  are  almost  universal.  The  use 
of  the  strip  cup  unfortunately  is  not 
so  common.  The  visit  of  Prof.  Peter¬ 
sen  of  Minnesota  last  year  caused 
great  interest  and  has  resulted  in  a 
speeding  up  of  the  milking  routine. 
Stripping  has  many  advocates  but 
many  herdsmen  have  given  it  up. 

)  Feeding  is  the  greatest  problem. 
Protein  feeds  are  strictly  rationed  on 
the  basis  of  milk  produced.  Whereas 


before  1939  we  fed  great  quantities 
unnecessarily  and  “burnt  up”  our 
stock,  today  we  may  be  using  rather 
little.  The  greatest  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  use  of  grass,  not 
only  in  the  making  of  better  quality 
hay  but  in  grass  silage  and  dried 
grass.  This  last  is  cut  when  young, 
leafy  and  dehydrated.  We  reckon 
that  four  pounds  of  good  quality 
dried  grass  is  equal  to  a  gallon  of 
milk.  The  controlled  grazing  of 
pastures — small  areas  of  a  field  are 
closely  grazed  and  then  rested  in 
rotation — is  insuring  efficient  use  of 
hay  and  permanent  grass. 

Animal  health  is  good  but  might  be 
better.  With  a  cattle  population  in 
some  parts  reaching  50  cows  for 
every  100  acres,  as  in  Cheshire, 
Britain  just  cannot  afford  to  eradi¬ 
cate  T.  B.  by  slaughtering  all  re¬ 
actors.  The  government  encourages  the 
formation  of  tuberculosis-free  herds 
through  the  Attested  Herds  scheme. 
Farmers  obtain  certification  if  their 
herds  are  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
they  agree  to  observe  certain  rules 
designed  to  prevent  reinfection.  Re¬ 
tests  are  made  annually.  Many  shows, 
fairs  and  sales  provide  special  classes 
for  attested  stock,  and  in  some  cases 
do  not  permit  any  entries  from  un¬ 
attested  herds.  There  were  some 
34,000  attested  herds  last  year. 

We  in  Great  Britain  owe  a  very 
great  deal  to  the  unsparing  efforts  of 
our  herdsmen  who  have  made  the 
improvements  contemplated  by  scien¬ 
tists  and  farmers  a  reality.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  our  progress,  t.  r.  f. 


Penna.  4-H  Winners 

Six  counties  won  the  ten  State 
4-H  team  championships  awarded  at 
the  recent  25th  annual  4-H  Club 
Week  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Teams  from  Lancaster 
County  and  Westmoreland  County 
won  six  of  the  ten  titles,  each 
county  taking  three. 

Winners  of  the  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  contest  was  the  Bedf<?rd  County 
team  of  Richard  Forerrian,  Harry 
Wareham,  and  William  Diehl.  Best 
of  39  county  teams,  they  will  try  for 
national  honors  at  the  International 
Dairy  Exposition  October  8-15  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Wayne  County  was 
second  and  Lancaster  County  third. 

Other  winning  teams:  Livestock 
judging  —  Northampton  County, 
Harry  Roth,  Jr.,  Franklin  Reichard, 
and  Edgar  Fehnel,  all  of  Nazareth. 
They  received  a  plaque  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  and  will  go  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  at 
Chicago  November  26-Dec.  3.  Cum¬ 
berland’  County  was  second  and 
Lancaster  third.  Swine  judging  — 
Westmoreland  County,  James  and 
William  Lazar,  Jr.,  brothers,  of 
Jeannette,  and  Charles  Lauffer,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Best  of  14  teams,  they  also 
received  a  plaque  given  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Swine  Breeders  Assn.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  was  second  and  Berks 
third.  Poultry  production  —  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Peggy  Ann  Garvis 
and  Carolyn  Blank,  both  of  Jean¬ 
nette.  Poultry  judging  —  Lancaster 
County,  Lilly  Ann  Greider  and 
Harold  Musser,  both  of  Mt.  Joy,  and 
Robert  Mast,  /of  Narvon,  Fourteen 
teams  competed,  with  Westmoreland 
County  second  and  Washington  third. 
Poultry  demonstration  —  Lancaster 
County,  Jean  Singer  of  Manheim,  and 
Alice  Weicksel  of  Christiana.  Le¬ 
high  County  was  second. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


This  Northampton  County  team  won  the  Pennsylvania  championship  4-H 
Z. ,  llyestock  judging  title  at  the  recent  annual  4-H  Club  week  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Left  to  right:  Harry  Roth,  Edgar  Fehnel,  and  Franklin 
lc nard,  all  of  Nazareth,  and  Assistant  County  Agent  Samuel  D.  Lewis, 
■  coach . 


LOOK  FOR  LEAKS 


PLAY  SAFE  W/TH  STEEL! 


ROOTING 

REO.  U.  S.  RAT.  OFF.  NO.  1,833,«5S 


When  storm  winds  tear  at  your  roof. .  .when  driv¬ 
ing  rains  search  out  weak  spots . . .  make  sure  your 
crops,  stock  and  equipment  are  fully  protected. 
Rugged,  rust-resisting  Wheeling  Super -Channel- 
drain  Roofing  bucks  terrific  wind  and  snow 
pressures.  And  the  exclusive  Channel- 
drain  feature  drains  off  water  harmlessly 
.  .  .  covers  all  sidelaps.  The  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  Cop-R-Loy  Steel  resists  weather; 
corrosion,  lightning^  fire  and  time.  Ask 
your  Wheeling  dealer  for  details. 


Tor  better  stands  of  crops -THE  WHEELING  DtAMOHDRAG 


Here’s  a  real  wonder  tool  —  a  drag  of 
’’expanded  metal”  with  points  from 
each  diamond  acting  like  tiny  plows. 
It  cuts  up  clods  and  lumps  .  .  .  gives 
you  a  smooth,  evenly  pulverized  seed 
bed.  Use  singly  or  in  combined  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  coupon  below  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder^ 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Rust-proof,  leak-proof 

WHEELING  WARE 


r  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO, 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


All  Wheeling  Ware  is  hand-dipped 
in  Wheeling’s  exclusive  Dura-Zinc- 
Alloy.  That  nieans  a  rust-resistant 
coat  of  armor  for  surface,  seam  and 
crevice.  For  longer  life  at  lower 
cost,  look  for  the  famous  Red  Label. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  *  Atlanta  «  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Cleveland  *  Columbus  •  Detroit 
Kansas  City  •  Louisville  -  Minneapolis  -  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  >  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


J  P lease  send  information  regarding  items  checked- 

I  O  Diamondrag  -  ■  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling 
|  Roofing  Ware 

I  NAME _ , 

J  STREET _ _ 


I  CITY - STATE _ _  1 

L- - _ _ _ I 
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FENCE  THAT  STANDS  UP 

THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


From  the  production  of  the  steel 
through  the  galvanizing  and  weav¬ 
ing,  we  make  Bethlehem  Fence 
with  long,  faithful  service  as  the 
goal.  The  generous-sized  line  and 
stay  wires  are  selected  steel  that 
makes  the  fence  strong  and  sturdy. 
The  tightly-adhering  zinc  coating 
keeps  the  weather  out,  retarding 
rust  and  prolonging  life. 


When  you  install  Bethlehem 
Fence  you  can  rest  assured  it  will 
stand  by  you  for  a  good,  long 
time — season  after  season,  year 
after  year.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
farm-proved  Bethlehem  Fence. 
And  —  a  reminder  —  Bethlehem 
Fence  gives  the  best  service  when 
it's  erected  on  strong,  easy-driv¬ 
ing  Bethlehem  Steel  Posts. 


BETHLEHEM  FENCE 

BARBED  WIRE  •  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-0- Matic,  Case  Slieer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


TONS 


save 


OF  LABOR 


f  NEW  2-WAY 
FOLDING  BLOWER 


The  engineering  idea  of  the  year  — 
see  it  demonstrated  at  fairs  and  deal¬ 
er  show  rooms.  ONE  MAN  in  ONE 
MINUTE  can:  1.  Tilt  it  onto  its  air 
wheels  for  transporting.  2.  Lift  the 
9-foot  auger  with  one  hand  to  let 
wagon  drive  thru.  Blows  all  forages 
and  grains.  % 

|  FAMOUS  HATCHET 

HAMMERMILL 


A  BIG  Mill  even  small  tractors  can  pull. 
First  slices,  then  grinds.  Knives  and  4-way 
hatchet-hammers  reduce  ear  com,  fodder  and 
roughage  for  easy,  fast  grinding.  Speeds  feed¬ 
ing  tremendously.  Takes  less  power. 

See  demonstration  at  fairs  or  your  dealer’s  — 
Write  for  free  folders  and  prices. 


577  York  St. 

Manitowoc, 

Wisconsin 


i 


S'maileu 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  # 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  2nd^eHa^f«k^N.  J. 


POSTED— NO  TRESPASSING! 

SIGNS  12”xl2"  —  Cardboard:  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00. 

LINEN:  25-  '00.  Name  and  address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAYER  P  cSS.  51  Lenox  St,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


For  Quick,  Clean 

PRUNING... 


They  SLICE! 

It’s  snip,  snip,  snip  for  clean,  healthy  cuts 
— without  bruises  or  splits — without  brute 
force  or  time-wasting  slips — thanks  to  the 
scientific  slicing  action  of  Tiffany  Pruners. 
Hardened,  ground  blades  stay  sharp  long¬ 
er — specially  designed  jaws  hold  large 
limbs  cjose  to  joint  for  greater  leverage, 
easier  cutting.  Blade  points  slim  and 
narrow  for  small  shoots — extra-strong 
hammer-forged  handles  with  comfortable, 
stay-tight  wood  grips.  Easily  sharpened — 
do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 

Three  convenient  sizes  .  .  .  1"  and 

114"  cutting  capacity. 


Available  at  regular  supply  houses. 
Additional  information  and  prices 
sent  on  request. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC. 
25-27  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Time  to  Think  About  Wintering  Bees 


This  may  seem  to  be  a  peculiar 
subject  for  hot  weather,  but  during 
the  heat  of  late  Summer  we  have  to 
start  our  beekeeping  for  next  year. 
Unless  you  plan  to  start  with  brand 
new  colonies  made  up  from  southern 
package  bees  in  the  early  Spring,  you 
have  to  bring  your  bees  through  the 
Winter.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  weaker  in  the 
Spring  than  they  are  in  the  Fall,  the 
simple  answer  is  that  they  must  go 
into  the  Winter  in  good  condition. 
They  must  be  strong,  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  food,  not  only  sufficient 
to  carry  them  through  the  Winter, 
but  through  the  Spring  too. 

Just  because  flowers  bloom  early 
in  the  Spring  (I  have  seen  blossoms 
in  February),  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  bees  can  support  themselves 
through  the  rainy  and  cold  windy 
days  when  they  cannot  fly,  and  when 
gallons  of  nectar  in  the  fields  are 
thus  completely  beyond  their  reach. 
It  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  it  takes  a  pound  of  pollen  and  a 
full  comb  of  honey  to  produce  a  comb 
full  of  young  bees.  If  you  do  not 
give  pollen  to  them,  or  leave  it  with 
them,  how  are  they  to  produce  the 
young  bees  that  are  expected  to  bring 
in  your  crop  next  June  and  July? 
The  best  time  to  make  your  plans, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  necessary 
conditions  for  their  success  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  is  now. 

Good  Queen  and  Plenty  of  Stores 
Are  Essential 

There  are  as  many  different 
methods  for  wintering  bees  as  there 
are  beekeepers,  but  the  basic  features 
are  all  the  same.  A  good  queen, 
plenty  of  stores  at  the  start  of  Winter, 
and  a  reserve,  either  in  the  hive  or 
ready  to  be  put  on  the  hive,  to  carry 
them  through  to  the  next  honey  flow. 
To  have  the  supply  present  in  the 
hive  all  Winter  is  best,  because  they 
sense  their  prosperity  or  poverty  and 
govern  their  brood  pattern  accord¬ 
ingly. 

There  are  some  beekeepers  who 
winter  their  bees  indoors  in  a  special¬ 
ly  arranged  cellar  compartment;  some 
have  had  phenomenal  success  with 
this  method  of  wintering.  Cellar 
wintering  requires  exacting  con¬ 
ditions  and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  and  habits  of  bees.  This 
article  is  written  particularly  for 
those  of  us  who  must  take  our 
chances  with  their  bees  on  the 
summer  stands. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
fashionable  wintering  practices  in 
the  past  15  years.  It  was  once  thought 
impossible  even  to  think  of  winter¬ 
ing  bees  on  their  summer  stands  with 
no  preparations  whatever  for  the 
Winter.  Then  it  began  to  be  noticed 
that  here  and  there  neglected  hives 
did  better  than  those  with  the  most 
elaborate  protection.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  bees  should  be 
wintered  with  no  protection  at  all; 
undoubtedly  there  are  many  situ¬ 
ations  where  bees  cannot  be  wintered 
without  going  to  great  lengths  in 
the  way  of  protection.  But,  more  and 
more,  professional  beekeepers  are 
finding  that  four  or  five  fundamental 
preparations  will  bring  their  bees 
through  the  Winter  with  a  minimum 
average  loss. 

These  conditions  are,  first,  that 
enough  stores  be  provided  to  last  a 
strong  colony  until  the  following 
June.  This  may  seem  a  little  on  the 
pessimistic  side,  but  remember  what 
was  said  just  a  few  lines  back  about 
the  bees  sensing  their  relative  pros¬ 
perity.  What  actually  happens  is  that 
if  the  colony  runs  a  little  low  on 
stores,  the  queen  automatically  slows 
up  her  egg  laying.  This  causes  gaps 
in  the  brood  cycle,  with  a  result  that 
emerging  bees  do  not  come  out  in  the 
proportions  required  for  the  smooth 
running  of  the  colony.  It  is  thought 
that  uneven  distribution  of  the  bees 
by  age  limits  has  something  to  do 
with  swarming,  and  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  such  colonies  tend 
to  swarm  earlier  and  more  often 
than  others.  As  a  rule  little  or  no 
honey  is  harvested  from  a  swarmed 
colony,  unless  it  is  swarmed  artifi¬ 
cially  at  the  right  time.  That  calls 
for  more  labor  and  detailed  obser¬ 
vation,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  time 
that  could  be  used  more  profitably. 
Some  professionals  are  even  going 
to  the  length  of  leaving  a  full  super 
of  honey  and  a  third  body  at  least 
half  full,  as  Winter  stores.  The  top 


body  must  be  full  of  honey;  any 
partly  filled  supers  must  be  below 
the  top  body.  Another  reason  for 
leaving  excess  stores  is  because,  after 
brood  rearing  is  in  full  swing,  a  cold 
spell  may  prevent  the  bees  from  fly¬ 
ing  out,  and  they  may  starve  before 
they  can  replenish  their  supplies.  It 
is  surprising  how  late  such  cold 
snaps  may  come. 

Packed  and  Unpacked  Hives 

A  second  point,  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
tection,  also  has  shown  tremendous 
changes  in  more  recent  years. 
Whereas  formerly  it  was  considered 
essential  to  enclose  each  hive,  or  each 
group  of  hives,  in  a  big  packing  case 
with  lots  of  straw  or  leaves  to  pro¬ 
vide  insulation,  later  practice  has 
been  to  cut  down  on  such  habits. 
The  cost  of  the  cases,  gathering  the 
insulation,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
labor  involved,  have  been  the  chief 
reason  for  it,  plus  the  fact  that  re¬ 
search  has  found  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  inside  a  packed  hive  does  not 
differ  too  greatly  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  inside  of  an  unpacked  hive  un¬ 
less  the  sun  is  shining;  in  which 
case  the  unpacked  hive  shows  up 
to  greater  advantage. 

A  packed  hive  responds  to 
temperature  changes  far  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  an  unpacked  hive.  Because 
of  this,  many  hives  lose  a  necessary 
Winter  flight  because  the  clustered 
bees  do  not  know  that  it  is  warm 
outside,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  for  them  to  go  out  and  take  a 
cleansing  flight.  Also,  research  has 
shown  that  very  little  heat  escapes 
into  the  air  outside  the  cluster,  but 
within  the  hive,  therefore  the  pack¬ 
ing  accomplishes  nothing  like  what 
is  expected  of  it.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  heat  that  gets  through  the  out¬ 
side  layer  of  bees  in  the  cluster  is 
directly  over  the  cluster,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  it  will 
generally  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
hive  during  the  coldest  weather. 

I  have  found  that  three  or  four  old 
potato  sacks  folded  over  to  fit  the 
size  of  the  hive,  placed  on  the  inner 
cover,  under  the  outer  cover,  with  the 
outer  covsar  tied  on  to  prevent  it 
being  blown  away,  will  help  to  con¬ 
serve  practically  all  the  heat  that  can 
be  saved.  What  outside  packing  does 
do,  is  to  prevent  the  hives  from  being 
swept  by  cold  winter  winds.  For 
some  reason,  strong  winds  blowing 
on  a  hive  make  the  bees  restless,  and 
this  brings  on  dysentery  through  an 
excessive  consumption  of  stores  with 
little  or  no  chance  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves  of  an  accumulation  of  feces. 
Such  colonies  generally  start  brood 
rearing  too  early,  and  as  a  rule  they 
dwindle  out  fast  at  the  time  of  year 
that  they  should  be  building  up  fast. 
A  good  strong  windbreak  and  a 
wrapping  of  black  tar  paper  gener¬ 
ally  will  help  to  correct  such 
troubles,  but  any  apiary  located 
where  strong  winds  blow  is  not  a 
very  good  place  to  keep  bees.  Some¬ 
times  it  cannot  be  helped  and,  when 
this  is  so,  a  row  of  trees  or  a  good 
snow  fence  will  help  to  correct  it. 
On  the  question  of  wind,  I  might 
also  say  that  bees  are  not  too  happy 
if  strong  winds  are  blowing  against 
their  hives  even  in  the  Summer. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  using  heavy 
packing  was  to  reduce  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  within  the  hive. 
This  moisture  is  the  result  of  a 
chemical  reaction  caused  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  honey  by  the  bees,  with 
water  as  the  byproduct,  expelled  by 
the  bees  in  the  form  of  vapor 
through  their  breathing  tubes.  We 
need  not  go  into  the  chemical  formu¬ 
la,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  gallon  of 
water  results  from  the  utilization  of 
a  gallon  of  honey.  This  moisture  can 
be  eliminated  a  whole  lot  easier  by 
ventilating  the  hive;  and  with  less 
labor  than  by  use  of  heavy  packing. 
Last  Winter  I  just  slipped  a  box 
nail  under  the  inner  cover  of  the 
hive  at  the  back,  and  my  bees  came 
through  the  Winter  better  than  ever 
before.  Naturally,  one  Winter  does 
not  prove  a  theory  but,  on  check¬ 
ing  my  notes,  I  find  that  I  tried  the 
same  experiment  about  10  years  ago, 
and  the  honey  crop  that  followed  was 
the  biggest  I  ever  had.  Whether  this 
is  a  coincidence  or  not  reamins  to  be 
seen.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  my 
total  honey  crop  will  be  for  this  year, 
but  I  will  say  that  my  bees  were 
never  in  better  condition  than  they 
were  this  Spring.  E.  D.  Wirth 
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The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Branch  BALTIMORE  21,  MD. 
Offices:  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


II  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye*°Pening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
on*  Simply  send  name  and  address, 

‘ u  I*  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
Jiesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
!'er®s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
™ss®s  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
,ln  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
carnation  —  write  today! 


william  s.  rice,  inc. 

Uept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
NEW  and  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

inr.o  e  Jor,  Slg  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  6av- 
WRPi'u.tJ.sfactlon  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRIACTOR 
RECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 

E!ohTr^NassiflB»  Hunting  and  Fishing  Prohibited,  etc.' 

T  ^,rprooi  cloth  signs  9x11  $2.00  postpaid. 

not~M,  CARESWELL  ST.,  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


C.  Ln^u,<,CHAIN  SAWS  ”  PlARTS  — 
*-°0MIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL: 


3586 


A  Woodsman’s  Views 

I  certainly  enjoyed  the  article, 
“Burning  Memories,”  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  July  16.  The  author’s 
interest  in  wood  and  trees  tells  me 
we  are  both  “cut  from  the  sam^ 
block”  —  in  woods  parlance. 

For  myself,  I  have  had  quite  a 
little  experience  in  the  woods,  cut¬ 
ting  wood  mainly,  besides  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  trees  and  forestry.  When  the 
author  mentions  preferring  to  cut  a 
dead  tree  to  a  live  one,  I  see  we  are 
both  sentimentalists,  loving  the 
woods,  and  the  woods  work,  and  the 
products  derived  from  them. 

Yes,  I  consider  rock  maple  and 
yellow  birch  about  the  best  hard¬ 
wood  fuel;  in  Vermont  we  have 
beech  which  is  abont  as  good  as 
yellow  birch.  Yellow  birch  seems  to 
burn  better,  green,  than  green  beech. 
Black  birch  we  do  not  have  here. 
White  birch  is  fairly  good,  but  not 
so  lasting  as  yellow,  for  fuel.  I  also 
consider  apple  wood  equal  to  rock 
maple;  it  makes  a  long  fierce  fire.  I 
agree  that  dry  white  pine  is  good 
though  fleeting,  and  worthless  if 
green.  I  much  enjoy  burning  a  resin 
covered  stick,  gnawed  by  porcupines, 
to  encourage  a  weak  fire. 

There  are  so  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  in  woodcraft  —  care  of 
axes  and  saws,  tree  falling,  splitting, 
etc.,  which  are  hardly,  if  ever, 
written  about.  As  a  result,  unless  a 
novice  can  get  information  by  work¬ 
ing  with  an  oldtimer,  he  has  to  learn 
it  the  hard  way. 

Directions  for  grinding  an  axe, 
for  example,  are  rarely  ever  given. 
Some  men  give  it  a  wobbling  motion 
on  the  grindstone,  others  do  not.  And 
some  use  a  file,  or  even  an  emery 
stone!  Then  there  are  all  the  different 
kinds  of  axes  —  heavy,  light,  with 
along  narrow  bit,  or  a  wide  short  one 
like  the  Jersey  axe  (my  favorite;  no 
double  blades  for  me). 

Another  thing  is  filing  a  crosscut 
saw.  I  have  seen  printed  instructions 
that  come  with  filing  toods,  all  of 
them  too  brief,  however.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  subject  which  could  not  be 
treated  briefly.  Anyway,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  good  filers  are  born,  not 
made.  I  know  furthermore  that  I  am 
not  a  born  saw  filer,  but  I  have  filed 
my  own  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
think  I  do  a  fair  job  of  it.  Saw  filing 
is  something  like  chess:  the  more  one 
studies  it,  the  more  fascinating  it  be¬ 
comes.  [Eds.:  See  “How  to  File  a 
Saw,”  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Oct. 
2,  1948.1 

I  owe  my  thanks  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  well  as  to  the  author 
for  “Burning  Memories.”  F.  K.  F. 


George  Sabo,  Painesville,  Ohio,  took 
a  four  foot  section  of  discarded  log¬ 
ging  chain  and  welded  the  links  to¬ 
gether  using  bronze  rod  and  his 
portable  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
cutting  outfit.  The  result  was  this 
unusual  mail  box  post.  A  flat  plate 
welded  to  the  base  provides  a  firm 
anchor,  and  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint 
improves  appearance  and  protects 
it  from  the  weather. 


Patents  Granted 
ond  Fending. 
Trade  Marks 
registered  U.  S 
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Every  Hauling  &  Dumping  Job 

It  is  the  farm  wagon  with  the  built-in  tractor- 
power  operated  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  for  quick, 
safe,  easy  dumping.  Large  volume  (150  bu.  grain- 
tighf  box)  and  heavy  load  capacify  (V/2  tons 
maximum).  Built  big  and  sturdy  to  do  your  tough 
hauling  jobs-and  to  out-perform  any  other  farm 
wagon.  The  more  hauling  you  have  the  more  you 
save  in  time,  hard  work  and  cost  of  extra  help. 
Five  utility  attachments  for  the  same  7  ft.  x  12  ft. 
platfornv-you  buy  only  the  ones  you  need. 

See  the  COBEY  EXHIBIT 
at  Your 
STATE  and 
COUNTY 
FAIRS 


1 50  Bushel 

_  Grain  Tight  Box 
MORE  HAULING  COST-SAVERS 

HI-SPEED  WAGON  -  Model  21 -A 
Similor  construction  ond  convert¬ 
ibility  to  Model  31 -A  except  it  hos  o 
stationary  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  platform, 

(NO  HOIST),  3-ton  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity,  ond  100  bu.  grain-tight  box. 

POWER-DRIVEN  SPREADER 
ond  SELF  -  UNLOADING  WAGON 
Model  100,  the  last  word  in  manure 
spreaders.  Lime  spreader  attach¬ 
ment.  All  operations  accomplished  by 
direct  power  from  tractor  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  tractor  seat. 

WAGON  GEAR-Model  11 -A, 
for  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes. 

Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjust¬ 
able  bolsters  also  permit  using  any 
home-made  or  manufactured  wagon 
box.  Extra-strong  construction;  3- 
ton  capacity. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  NY-99  Galion^Ohio 


STOCK  RACK 


CHOPMK  WAGON 


STAKE  RACK 


FLAT  RUTFORM 

iff 

Automo¬ 
tive  type  steering 
and  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels. 


'P(TU*H 
this  COUPON 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  NY-99  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
CU  Power  Driven  Spreader  dll -A,  Wagon  Gear 
C31-A,  Dump  Wagon  CD  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 
Q21-A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  d2-Wheel  Trailer 
□  2  -Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


Name. 


^ DIVISION 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


*  PHOTO  * 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


WRITERS 


from  your  favorite  negative 

Including  Envelopes 


Yulecards  are  handsome  photo  Christmas  cards 
made  from  your  favorite  photo.  Send  us  snapshot 
negative  of  child,  family,  home,  pet,  etc.  with  3|i 
return  postage  (after  Nov.  15  send  6 1  for  1st  class 
return  postage).  We  send  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
deluxe  Photo  Christmas  Card.  You  see  before 
you  buy.  No  obligation.  If  without  negvvrve.  send 
snapshot  with  50)i  and  we  will  make  on?  3  All  neg¬ 
atives  safely  returned  wit  -sample. 
Satisfaction  guarante  Offer 
expires  Nov.  30.  Write  tdwry. 

YULECARDS.  Dept.  17,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


OTTAWA 
MUII  TiAM 
*  TRACTORS 


-  ... — -  *-*»a  ava t.  uuoi,  nautuza.  nows,  discs,  narrow 

mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durat 
9 martly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irkso 
jobs  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Desigi 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  t 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch.  2  individ 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  ai 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  1 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  ye 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Ki 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  irom  tactory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water¬ 
proof,  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein¬ 
forcements.  8  ounce.  6c  Foot,  12  ounce,  8c  Foot. 


Size 

8  Oz. 

12  Oz. 

Size 

8  Oz. 

12  Oz. 

6x  8 

5  2.88 

$  3.84 

14x18 

$16.12 

$20.16 

8x  9 

4.32 

5.76 

15x20 

18.00 

24.00 

9x12 

6.48 

8.64 

16x24 

23.04 

30.72 

9x16 

8.64 

11.52 

20x20 

24.00 

32.00 

10x18 

10.80 

14.40 

20x30 

36.00 

48.00 

PAINTER’S  DROP  CLOTH,  9x12,  $4.32 

Money-back  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  orders 
accented.  Send  for  catalogue  “R”  and  samples. 


UPTON  § 5  LHErs 

351  V..  f  WAV.  N.Y.C.  CCrMandt  7.4604 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  i.  D.  O. 


Whiskey  Barrels  I5S5i3!ptd2'- 

livery.  Ask  for  price  stating  quantity  wanted. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Phone:  4-4128 


conscientious  sales  service  for  your  short  stories, 
articles,  books  and  plays.  Send  today  for  FREE 
circular  “Your  Rood  To  Writing  Sucoost.” 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Dept.  NG,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Good  Used  &  Rebuilt  Baling  Presses 

standard  heavy-geared  for  those  who  desire  to  maka 
neat  heavy  bales  for  market.  Also  corn-pickers,  husker- 
shredders,  pick-up  balers,  tractors,  threshers,  and 
boilers  for  every  purpose.  Write  us  your  needs. 

ARTHUR  S.  YOUNG  CO.,  INC.,  KINZERS,  PENNA. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  piiles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 
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FARM  WAGON  WITH 
TRACTOR  POLE 


THE  Cockshutt  “4”  gives  you  just 
the  features  you  want,  and  need,  in 
a  manure  spreader.  (1)  EASY  LOAD¬ 
ING — Its  all-steel  body  is  extra  low  for 
less  lifting.  (2)  HANDLES  LOADS 
WITHOUT  WASTING— The  “knee 
action”  of  the  floating  front  axle  elimi¬ 
nates  tipping  and  twisting.  (3)  SPREADS 
QUICKLY  AND  EVENLY— Positive, 
simple  drives,  roller-bearing  equipment, 
and  a  large-capacity  box  guarantees  fast, 
uniform  spreading.  Convenient  levers  set 
distribution  of  the  thoroughly  pulverized 
manure  over  a  7-foot-wide  strip  at  4,  8, 

12, 16  and  201oads  per  acre.  (4)  LONGER  LIFE — Made  of  corrosive-resistant 
steel,  the  Cockshutt  “4”  will  give  years  of  trouble-free  service  despite  extra 
heavy  loading  or  uneven  ground. 

Also  available  is  the  Cockshutt  “6”  spreader,  a  two-wheel  tractor  model 
with  all  the  special  features  of  the  “4”. 


Capacity  5,000  lbs.  Features:  Short 
turning.  Low  loading  height,  Fast 
hauling  ...  no  weaving!  See  this 
medium  weight,  moderately  priced 
Wagon  at  your  dealer  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  complete  information 
and  specifications. 
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MANURE  SPREADER  THAT’S  REALLY-' 
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THE  COCKSHUTT  "4” 


"  If  you  would  like  to  hear  more  about  both  models,  mail  this  coupon  today:  ■  ™ 


EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY 
1005C  Noyes  Street 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Please  tell  me  more  about  the  Q  Cockshutt 
"4"  Spreader;  about  the  Q  Cockshutt 
"6”  Spreader.  Tell  me  about  the  "96” 
Wagon  too.  Q 


Name:.... . 
Address 


THE 


MOWER  COMPANY 
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Our  line  alto  includes :  BOTAT.O  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  •  CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  CULTIVATORS  • 
GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  .  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  PLOWS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


When  you  buy  something  second¬ 
hand,  you  inherit  the  troubles  of  the 
other  fellow.  We  knew  that  but,  for 
financial  reasons,  we  bought  a 
secondhand  refrigerator  several  years 
ago.  The  old  thing  never  did  work 
right  and  last  Summer  it  flunked  out 
completely.  So  now  we  have  a  new 
one  althought  it  meant  quite  a  strain 
on  the  finances.  There  is  a  vast, 
potential  market  for  all  such  things 
if  the  makers  would  only  realize  that 
very  many  people  must  do  without 
these  things  unless  prices  come  down 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

After  a  long  dry  spell,  we  finally 
got  a  soaking  rain,  so  now  things  are 
booming  on  the  old  farm.  Calvin  and 
the  Missus  together  have  put  out 
over  an  acre  of  pickles  and  nearly 
2,000  tomato  plants.  There  is  a  lot  of 
hard  work  ahead.  Calvin  is  also  put¬ 
ting  out  a  couple  acres  of  Sudan  grass 
because  that  requires  no  cultivation. 

Nature  has  geared  our  bodies  to 
a  certain  tempo  and,  if  we  stay 
within  that  range,  we  can  last  from 
75  to  perhaps  even  100  or  more 
years.  In  a  few  years  we  might  com¬ 
pare  ourselves  with  an  old  style 
engine  I  remember  which  was  geared 
to  a  speed  of  about  60  revolutions  a 
minute.  Those  engines  worked  faith¬ 
fully  for  100  years  without  repair  or 
replacement.  We  might  liken  life  now 
with  the  modern  gas  engine;  that 
engine  geared  to  500  revolutions  a 
minute  or  more,  and  is  not  only  con¬ 
stantly  in  need  of  repair  but  shakes 
itself  to  pieces  after  about  10  years. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  life 
today  has  become  exceedingly  fast, 
not  only  in  business  and  industry, 
but  also  on  the  farm. 

Note  what  is  happening  because  of 
this.  Back  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days,  it  was  rare  indeed  for  a  man 
to  die  of  a  heart  attack.  When  it  did 
happen,  it  was  almost  always  an  old 
person.  I  have  known  many  a  man 
who  was  well  into  his  80’s  and  still 
going  strong;  I  have  known  their 
sons  to  die  from  heart  failure  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  50.  No  wonder  the 
factories  will  not  hire  a  man  over 
40;  they  have  speeded  up  until  a  man 
of  40  is  worn  out.  Heart  disease  is 
a  major  cause  of  death  and  nearly 
always  it  is  the  men.  They  drop  off 
at  an  early  age  because  they  have 
lived  faster  than  nature  intended. 
The  invention  of  so  many  household 
gadgets  has  not  only  lightened  the 
work  of  the  women  but  also  given 
them  more  time  for  recreation.  In 
those  “good  old  days,”  many  a  tough 
old  farmer  wore  out  from  two  to  four 
wives  because  the  women  had  to 
work  so  desperately  hard.  Now  it  is 
the  other  way  about.  We  have  long 


ago  reached  the  point  where  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  go  around.  It 
is  a  pitiful  but  true  fact  that  we  are 
living  so  fast  that  we  have  no  time 
to  live.  You  young  farmers,  who  put 
lights  on  the  tractors  and  run  that 
hooting  nanny  far  into  the  night 
think  you  are  doing  something  smart’ 
actually,  you  are  cutting  years  off 
your  span  of  life.  The  constant  rattle 
and  roar  of  farm  machinery,  the  con¬ 
stant  shaking  which  a  man  endures 
all  have  a  bad  effect  upon  him.  You 
may  not  .notice  it  now  but,  when 
Gabriel  toots  his  horn  for  you  30 
years  too  soon,  it  will  then  be  too 
late  to  change  your  ways. 

A  false  evaluation  of  life  has 
grown  up  among  us.  We  value  every¬ 
thing  in  terms  of  the  dollar;  all  this 
constant  rush  and  hurry  is  just  so 
that  we  may  pile  up  more  dollars.  A 
young  couple  saves  to  buy  a  home. 
Then  they  save  to  buy  a  car  in  order 
that  they  may  rush  away  from  that 
home  as  fast  as  possible.  The  oldtime 
home  life  which  used  to  be  so  peace¬ 
ful,  so  tranquil,  and  which  could  be 
altogether  enjoyable,  has  largely  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  old 
days  when  you  could  lean  on  the 
top  rail  and  chat  with  your  neighbor 
have  gone  by.  What  happens  now  is 
that  your  neighbor  whizzes  past  you 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  roar  like  an 
oldtime  threshing  machine.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  with  you  people,  but 
out  here  there  are  no  Sundays  and 
no  holidays.  From  early  morning 
until  late  into  the  night,  the  tractors 
are  roaring  and  machines  are  rat¬ 
tling.  There  is  so  much  all  around  us 
that  is  beautiful,  so  much  that  is  en¬ 
joyable,  so  much  that  is  pleasing, 
and  we  miss  nearly  all  of  it  because 
we  don’t  take  time  to  live. 

I  straighten  up  and  rest  on  my  hoe 
handle  to  listen  to  a  song  sparrow 
perched  on  an  apple  tree  nearby.  I 
pause  and  sniff  with  delight  as  a 
passing  breeze  brings  me  the  delici¬ 
ous  perfume  of  a  milkweed  in  blos¬ 
som.  Sometimes  the  old  back  grows 
weary  and  I  just  sit  down  and  take 
some  of  those  weeds  apart.  What 
marvelous  things  nature  does  grow 
and  how  each  one,  even  the  lowliest 
weed,  raises  its  head  as  high  as  possi¬ 
ble  toward  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  warm  light  of  the  sun.  Old 
Mother  Nature  is  a  modest  old  lady 
and  how  frantically  she  does  strive 
to  clothe  herself  in  living  green!  We 
cannot  grow  crops  and  weeds  to¬ 
gether,  so  we  actually  have  to  fight 
against  the  old  lady  in  order  to  reap 
a  harvest.  Whack  goes  the  hoe,  and 
over  turns  a  grass  sod.  You  can’t 
raise  good  grapes  in  rows  where  grass 
sod  grows.  L.  B.  Reber 


PLASH  -  LI  N  ER 


One  application 

MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  FIT 

for  the  life  of  your  plates 


If  your  plates  are  loose  and  slip  or  hurt,  use  this 
amazing,  pliable,  non-porous  strip  to  refit  them 
yourself,  for  instant  and  permanent  comfort.  It’s 
easy.  Just  lay  the  strip  on  your  upper  plate  or 
lower  plate,  then  bite  and  it  molds  perfectly. 
Hardens  for  lasting  fit  and  comfort.  Helps  stop 
the  embarrassment  of  slipping,  rocking  plates  or 
the  misery  of  sore  gums.  Eat  anything  and  talk 
freely  without  fear  your  teeth  will  loosen.  Ends 
forever  the  mess  and  bother  of  temporary  appli¬ 
cations  that  last  only  a  few  hours  or  months. 

EASY  TO  RE-FIT  AND  TIGHTEN  FALSE  TEETH 

PLASTI-LINER  is  tasteless  and  odorless. Won’t 
injure  your  plate.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  Removable  as  per  direc¬ 
tions.  Users  say:  "Until  I  used  Plasti-Liner  I  used 
several  kinds_  of  liners  without  success.  Now  I 
can  eat  anything.”  H.  H.  M.  "My  plates  are  now 
better  fitting  than  new.”  E.  H.  C. 

SEND  NOMONEY 

to  reline  both  upper  and  lower  plates,  or  $1.25  to 
reline  one  plate.  Deposit  money  with  your  postman 
when  he  delivers.  Or  send  the  money  now,  and 
save  C.  O.  D.  charges.  Generous  sample  of  special 
plate  cleaner  supplied  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  COMPANY,  1740  Bailey  Avenue 
Buffalo  1 1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  55  M 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 

AMERICAN  FINE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
I  Vx  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 
HELPER 
—THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

A  good  dependable 
Unadilla  Silo  helps 
YOU  earn  more  money 
every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience, 
safety  and  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture,  all  of  which  mean  even 
more  Silo  for  you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now 
for  information  about  the 
best  in  silos.  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 


draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Fat’d.) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FILE®. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Anniversary  of  Country 
Church 

The  founding  of  Emmanuel  (God 
with  us)  Church  near  Petersville, 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania, 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
religious  highlights  in  this  area  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  took  place  in  1723. 
Prior  to  this  founding,  many  mi¬ 
grated  from  Europe  in  order  to  seek 
freedom  of  worship  and  till  the  soil 
for  their  livelihood.  Among  those 
who  had  settled  in  this  area  were  the 
Palatinates  who  originally  had  been 
located  in  New  York  State  and  who 
at  that  time  were  very  much  dis-* 
satisfied  with  conditions  because  the 
rich  Dutch  settlers  claimed  almost 
all  of  their  land  and  at  the  same  time 
deprived  them  of  their  intended 
aims  prior  to  their  migration. 

In  1722,  Sir  William  Keith  who 
was  then  deputy  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  attended  a 
governor’s  conference  in  Albany, 
New  York,  and,  when  he  learned  of 
their  plight,  he  immediately  invited 
them  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  where 
they  could  have  all  the  land  needed 
and  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
freedom  of  worship.  This  invitation 
resulted  in  the  migration  of  the 
Palatinates  to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1723  with  some  of 
them  settling  in  Northampton 
County.  This  action  is  what  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  Emmanuel 
Church  which  is  reputed  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

This  church  was  originally  known 
as  a  Congregation  of  German  Protes¬ 


tants  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Calvinist  persuasions.  Later  on,  it 
was  known  as  the  Moore  Township 
German  Church  and  finally  through 
the  creation  of  a  charter  it  became 
known  as  Emmanuel  Lutheran  and. 
Reformed  Church.  It  celebrates  its 
226th  anniversary  on  September  4. 

e.  J.  s. 


Phot:  Herbert  Nolf,  Klecknersville,  Pa- 

The  Emmanuel  Lutheran  and  Re' 
formed  Church,  located  near  Peters¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  will  celebrate  its  226th 
anniversary  on  September  4. 
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The  price  support  picture  late  last 
month  was  all  muddled  up  in  the 
Senate  after  having  temporarily 
cleared  for  about  two  weeks.  The 
Anderson  compromise  price  support 
bill,  which  appeared  certain  of 
passage,  was  brought  under  attack 
from  two  sides. 

On  the  high  price  support  side, 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  (D.,  Okla.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  declared  that  he  wanted 
no  part  of  anything  that  would  lower 
present  support  levels.  After  sitting 
on  the  Anderson  bill  for  a  while,  he 
finally  decided  to  hold  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
those  who  favor  lower  and  flexible 
price  supports  may  be  encouraged  to 
break  away  from  the  Anderson 
compromise  by  a  growing  coolness 
on  the  part  of  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken  (R.,  Vt.).  Aiken  does  not 
favor  some  of  the  added  parts  and 
may  decide  to  oppose  the  bill  for  this 
reason.  Democratic  Congress  though 
it  may  be,  the  influence  of  Aiken  is 
still  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
other  Senate  member. 

Final  puzzling  development  was  a 
radio  speech  by  Senator  Scott  W. 
Lucas  (D.,  Ill.),  Senate  majority 
leader,  in  which  he  said,  “I  predict 
this  Congress  will  enact  an  improved 
program  for  farm  income  supports.” 
The  significance  lies  equally  in  what 
he  said  and  in  what  he  did  not  say. 
Top  administration  man,  but  down 
the  line  last  session  for  the  Aiken 
flexible  supports,  Lucas  is  on  the  sort 
of  spot  where  anything  he  does  could 
be  used  against  him. 

Lucas  did  not  mention  the  Brannan 
Plan.  His  statement  about  an  im¬ 
proved  program  would  certainly  rule 
out  either  an  extension  of  the  present 
90  per  cent  support  program  or  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Aiken  60-90  supports 
which  are  already  on  the  law  books, 
though  not  scheduled  to  become 
effective  until  next  January  1.  At  all 
events,  Washington  observers  are 
once  again  all  at  sea  on  the  question 
of  what  will  be  done  about  price 
support  legislation  this  session.  It 
will  not  be  the  Brannan  Plan,  but 
that’s  about  all  that  appears  certain 
at  this  stage. 

He  :Jc  ❖ 

All  three  major  farm  organizations 
and  many  small  independent  tele¬ 
phone  companies  have  besieged  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  favor 
of  the  rural  telephone  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House.  It  appears  al¬ 
most  certain  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  will  issue  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  and  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  it,  unless  time  runs  out  before 
adjournment.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  passed  next  year. 

The  bill  would  make  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  building  telephone  lines 
in  rural  areas  not  now  served  and 
for  improving  existing  rural  service 
where  it  is  antiquated  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Objections  of  the  big  tele¬ 
phone  companies  were  met  by  the 
House,  which  wrote  in  adequate 
safeguards  against  construction  of 
duplicating  lines  and  which  went  so 
far  as  to  give  existing  private  phone 
companies,  including  Bell,  six 
months’  priority  on  obtaining  loans. 
Only  if  after  six  months  no  private 
phone  company  has  asked  for  loans 
to  construct  lines  in  areas  without 
them,  will  farm  co-ops  and  others  be 
eligible. 

.  It  was  pointed  out  that  even  the 
rich  State  of  New  York  had  phones 
on  only  about  52  per  cent  of  its  farms 
m  1945,  and  that  service  on  much  of 
that  52  per  cent  was  substandard. 
Less  than  four  farms  out  of  a 
hundred  in  Mississippi  have  phones. 
Pennsylvania  has  phones  on  about 
40  per  cent  of  its  farms;  Rhode 
Inland  65  per  cent;  New  Jersey  53; 
Connecticut  77;  Massachusetts  71. 

H:  H:  $  H:  $ 

.  The  National  Tax  Equality  Asso¬ 
ciation  jumped  the  gun  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  ending  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  for  co-operatives.  In  a  mistaken 


impression  that  a  vote  was  due  on 
an  amendment  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  introduced  by  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.),  the  Associa¬ 
tion  started  up  an  expensive  tele¬ 
graph  campaign  way  ahead  of  time. 
In  fact,  the  campaign  may  prove  to 
have  been  a  year  ahead  of  time. 

Apparently  believing  that  the 
businessmen  of  the  nation  can  not 
compose  telegrams  for  themselves 
and  do  not  know  the  names  of  their 
Senators,  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  did  all  the  thinking  in 
the  campaign.  In  cooperation  with 
Western  Union,  they  arranged  for 
handling  of  six  form  wires  on  which 
Western  Union  would  place  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Senators.  All  the 
businessmen  had  to  do  was  to  call 
Western  Union  and  order  the  form 
by  number.  The  charge  was  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  telephone  bill.  After 
getting  all  this  machinery  set  up, 
the  Association  sent  a  letter  to  all  of 
its  members  and  to  countless  non¬ 
member  businessmen.  The  letter  said 
(incorrectly  )that  a  bill  to  end  tax 
exemptions  for  cooperatives  was  due 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
“within  10  days.”  It  listed  the  six 
form  anti-cooperative  telegrams  and 
suggested  an  immediate  call  to 
Western  Union  and  a  choice  of  one 
of  the  messages. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Williams 
used  to  tack  on  his  repealer  of  co¬ 
operative  tax  exemptions.  .  .the  ex¬ 
cise-tax  roll-back  measure.  .  .is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  held  over  until 
next  year,  so  the  Association  accom¬ 
plished  little  more  than  the  redden¬ 
ing  of  all  faces  concerned. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Price  troubles  loom  for  apple 
growers.  With  a  crop  larger  than  any 
in  the  last  five  years  coming  up,  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year’s,  the  early 
varieties  are  meeting  with  little  de¬ 
mand.  Prospects  have  virtually  van¬ 
ished  for  an  export  market  and  it 
is  felt  that  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  crop  will  go  into  inter¬ 
national  trade.  In  previous  years,  12 
per  cent  of  the  northwest  apple  crop, 
for  instance,  went  into  export,  with 
Canada  and  Britain  taking  most. 
Though  Canada  will  no  longer  im¬ 
port  U.  S.  apples,  she  shipped  two 
million  bushels  into  the  United 
States  last  year.  This  year  the 
Canadian  apple  crop  is  expected  to 
be  25  per  cent  larger  than  last  year, 
and  imports  into  the  United  States 
may  rise  in  proportion.  Another  dis¬ 
couraging  part  of  the  picture  is  the 
cost  of  growing  apples,  which  is  at 
new  heights  though  costs  appear 
ready  to  stabilize. 

About  the  only  hopeful  side  of  the 
picture  is  the  fact  that  processors 
plan  to  take  62  per  cent  more  apples 
for  such  things  as  sauce,  butter,  juice, 
cider,  vinegar  and  baby  food.  Pro¬ 
cessors  may  take  up  to  37.5  million 
bushels  compared  to  about  23  million 
bushels  last  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  big  Republican  farm  rally  in 
Sioux  City  is  finally  official,  with 
dates  and  everything.  The  “confer¬ 
ence”  will  be  held  September  23  and 
24.  Slated  to  attend  are  Republican 
members  of  Congress  from  mid- 
western  States,  Republican  members 
of  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees,  and  Republican  mid- 
western  governors. 

G.  O.  P.  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  rally  are  growing  as  the  party 
begins  to  control  farm  policy  in  this 
Congress.  Republican  strategy  will  be 
to  invite  leaders  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  dirt  farmers  to  tell  what 
they  want  in  the  way  of  long  range 
farm  legislation.  The  G.  O.  P.  will 
then  say  that  it  is  trying  to  give  the 
farmers  what  they  want  rather  than 
attempting  to  force  programs  down 
their  throats. 

The  campaigning  will  be  terrific  in 
the  farm  areas  between  now  and  the 
1950  elections,  with  both  parties 
holding  conferences  all  over  the  place 
.  .  .strictly  non-political,  of  course. 

Harry  Lando 


THIS  YEAR 


Mail  Coupon 
for  FREE  Booklet 

This  booklet  will  answer  all 
your  questions  on  Sheppard 
Diesel  Tractors.  It  shows 
how  Sheppard’s  full-diesel 
operation  results  in  its  re¬ 
markable  fuel  economy.  Ex¬ 
plains  how  the  elimination 
of  spark  plugs,  electrical  ig¬ 
nition  and  carburetor  cuts 
down  on  maintenance  costs. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy. 


DEALERS — This  first  complete 
line  of  1,  2  and  3  plow 
Diesel  Tractors  opens  a  Big 
New  Market  for  you.  A  few 
choice  territories  are  still 
open.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


Save  Up  to  75% 
on  Fuel  Costs 

DIESEL  ECONOMY  can  make  your  farm  pro¬ 
duce  more  profits.  Sheppard’s  full  diesel 
operation  on  ordinary  low-cost  furnace  oil 
stretches  fuel  dollars  up  to  four  times  as 
far.  Future  farm  profits  will  depend  more 
and  more  on  lower  operating  costs.  If  de¬ 
clining  commodity  prices  .  .  .  and  profits 
.  .  .  have  you  worried,  investigate  the  "4 
for  I”  economy  of  Sheppard  Diesels  today. 


Power  Units 


Generating  Sets  ^ 


SHEPPARD  DIESELS,  Hanover  31,  Pa. 

Rush  free  booklet.  I  want  to  see  how  Shep-) 
pard  Diesels  can  save  money  for  me. 


Name 


Post  Offtce- 
R.  F.  D. - 


-State 


I  I  am  interested  in  a  Dealer  franchise  □ 

^  *  1,  2  and  3  Plow  Sizes 

.  . .  First  with  the  last  word  in  low-cost  farm  power. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7<  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif /or's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1,00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  890  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


BALING  WIRE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


No.  15 — Stifeet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


f 


MAKE  MONEY  FROM 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

t 

r  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  have  an  extra  income  ranging  from  several  hundred  to 
^several  thousands  of  dollars  each  Christmastime  with  little  work  on  your  part!  No 
.experience  is  necessary,  and  on  as  little  as  one  acre  of  land  you  can  grow  'from  3,000 
-to  4.000  trees.  Start  your  planting  this  Fall,  and  four  or  five  years  later  you  begin 
to  harvest  a  cash  crop  of  Christmas  Trees.  Your  cost  is  but  pennies  a  tree  and  your 
gross  profit  will  run  many,  many  times  over  your  cost  price!  With  more  than  30 
million  Christmas  trees  sold  each  year,  you  can  count  on  a  steady  demand  for  your  trees.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  planting  Christmas  Trees  is  that  they  can  be  grown  on  waste  land  or  land 
ordinarily  unprofitable  for  farming.  Here  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  we  grow  the  most  popular  and  hardy 
evergreen  varieties  that  are  traditional  favorites  at  Christmastime  —  and  our  trees  are  GUARANTEED 
TO  LIVE!  Write  today  for  our  FREE  Christmas  Tree  Bulletin  and  Price  List.  Discover  how  you  can 
grow  a  crop  which  will  mean  Big  Cash  Profits  for  you  every  Christmastime. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept.  RW,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  bur  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comDlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  timeof 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Too  Much  Desk  Thinking 

THE  minds  in  Washington  that  presently 
determine  milk  pricing  policies  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  still  refuse  to  admit  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  formula  for  pricing  milk  for 
manufacture.  This  formula  has  been  in  effect 
now  since  April  1  and  the  authorities  stated 
at  the  time  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  six 
months’  experiment,  to  be  revised  or  replaced 
at  the  end  of  that  period  if  it  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

This  new  Class  III  pricing  formula  has 
proved  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  for  dairy 
farmers  and,  although  their  feelings  are  well 
known  and  five  of  the  six  months  have  al¬ 
ready  passed,  there  is  no  indication  from 
Washington  that  anything  will  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  reason  given  for  this  official  position  is 
that,  since  only  one  to  eight  per  cent  of  the 
$1.00  -  $1.15  declines  in  producers’  prices  for 
April,  May  and  June  milk  can  be  attributed 
to  the  revision  of  the  pricing  provisions  for 
manufacturing  milk,  there  is  no  great  need 
for  concern  or  immediate  action. 

It  is  true  that  a  drop  of  but  one  to  eight 
per  cent  may  seem  insignificant  to  the  desk 
economist  but,  translated  into  dollars  and 
cents,  it  meant  a  total  loss  of  over  $2,100,000 
to  milk  producers  in  the  three  month  period, 
April  through  June.  This  is  no  small  sum, 
especially  in  view  of  the  unexpected  rise  in 
production  costs  during  the  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer.  If  there  had  been  a  flexible 
pricing  formula,  based  on  the  farm  cost  of 
production  rather  than  on  dealer-controlled 
cheese,  butter,  and  midwest  condensery 
prices,  not  only  would  those  two  million 
dollars  have  not  been  lost,  but  dairymen 
would  not  now  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
demanding  price  relief. 

If  Washington  sent  its  men  into  the  corn 
lots  and  barnyards  instead  of  having  them 
wear  out  their  trouser  seats  at  long,  tiresome 
and  expensive  hearings,  intelligible  only  to 
lawyers,  dealers  and  rascals,  they  would  have 
a  much  better  idea  of  how  producers  them¬ 
selves  feel,  what  they  want  and  why  they 
have  to  have  it. 


Whose  Welfare  State? 

WHEN  the  Fair  Dealers  in  Washington 
scoff  at  the  charge  that  they  seek  to 
set  up  a  welfare  state  in  this  country  in  which 
every  citizen  will  be  cared  for  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  they  seem,  as  things  are 
now  shaping  up,  to  be  right.  But  when  they 
claim  they  want  to  be  able  to  assure  every 
citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  they  are  definitely 
wrong. 

The  economic  system  to  which  most  of  these 
Fair  Dealers  seem  to  have  become  wedded  is 
a  welfare  state  for  themselves  and  their 
political  hangers-on.  The  public  does  not  enter 
into  the  picture  at  all. 

The  current  investigation  involving  Major 
General  Vaughan,  two  suspended  Army 
generals,  and  quite  a  few  “five  per  cent” 
operators,  discloses  another  low  point  in 


political  integrity.  The  shady  dealings  un¬ 
earthed  to  date,  involving  gifts  of  deep  freez¬ 
ers  to  persons  in  high  places,  petty  perfume 
smuggling,  a  lumber  priority  for  a  racetrack 
construction,  and  some  attempted  tampering 
with  grain  and  sugar  rationing  allotments, 
cannot  yet  match  the  famous  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  some  25  years  ago.  Yet,  even  if 
nothing  further  is  discovered,  this  business  of 
“fixing”  for  private  gain  or  political  advantage 
does  not  make  out  too  good  a  case  for  the 
Fair  Deal’s  sincerity  in  its  concern  for  the 
little  man  and  his  welfare.  It  shows  up  the 
continued  ugliness  of  politics,  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power  and  regardless  of  the  labels 
under  which  they  seek  to  gain  and  keep  popu¬ 
lar  support.  It  shows,  too,  that  there  are  still 
too  many  men  in  the  game  for  what  they  can 
get  out  of  it  for  themselves,  too  many  who 
regard  this  country  as  a  welfare  state  for 
themselves,  and  no  one  else. 


Fertility  Lost  in  Smoke 

THERE  are  some  farmers,  fortunately  few 
in  number,  who  still  insist  on  burning 
straw  in  a  combined  field  because  it  makes 
plowing  and  seedbed  preparation  easier. 
Then  again,  some  have  had  the  experience  of 
plowing  under  large  amounts  of  straw  in  the 
field  and  then  seeding  to  wheat,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  early  growth  had  a  sickly  yellow¬ 
ish  color. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  burning  of  straw  is 
not  a  good  farm  practice.  Straw  adds  needed 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  fertility.  Its  value  as  a  nutrient  far 
outweighs  the  time  and  trouble  in  later  plow¬ 
ing  and  seedbed  preparation. 

As  for  a  poor  early  growth  of  wheat,  this 
can  be  overcome  by  adding  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  or  corresponding  amounts  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  nitrates,  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  to 
the  acre.  This  fertilizer  application  balances  off 
the  slow  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in  straw 
for  plant  nutrition.  The  later  availability  of 
nitrogen  has  a  beneficial  effect  as  the  season 
progresses,  and  the  addition  of  the  commercial 
fertilizer  makes  the  early  growth  superior. 

The  home  gardener  will  also  find  increasing 
and  immediate  benefits  by  plowing  or  spading 
under  leaves  and  garden  residue.  A  compost 
pile  will  likewise  provide  needed  humus  for  the 
garden.  Burning  plant  residues  means  that 
large  amounts  of  needed  fertility  are  waste- 
fully  lost  in  smoke. 


The  Medal  for  Mr.  Barkley 

MR.  Alben  Barkley,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  is  without  question  a 
good  honest  man,  faithful  in  devotion  to  his 
country,  loyal  in  his  friendships. 

None  of  these  sterling  qualities,  however, 
whether  possessed  singly  or  in  combination, 
justify  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  just  voted  by  the  Senate,  to 
pay  for  a  gold  medal  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Vice-President  for  his  “distinguished 
public  service.”  The  record  indicates  that  Mr. 
Barkley  has  already  been  very  well  compen¬ 
sated  while  in  public  office.  His  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  paid  by  American  taxpayers 
for  36  years,  and  he  was  signally  honored  last 
year  in  his  popular  election  to  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

However  piddling  the  sum  of  $2,500  may  be 
considered  in  this  age  of  12-figure  budgets,  still 
the  Senate  took  a  little  too  much  for  granted 
in  voting  this  special  sum  for  what  must  be 
a  superlatively  handsome  medal.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  medals  for  political  longevity  has 
never  been  in  the  American  tradition. 

If,  however,  the  members  of  the  Senate  felt 
so  strongly  about  Mr.  Barkley’s  record  of 
public  service,  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  persuade  the  members  of 
the  House  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and 
then,  as  one  group  —  631  in  all,  pay  $4.00 
each  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  medal  for  Mr.  Barkley. 

Frosted  Field  Corn 

LjORTABLE  frost  has  recently  enabled 
scientists  to  settle  a  corn  drying  question 
on  which  farmers  have  long  disagreed.  Some 
believed  that  corn,  frosted  in  the  field,  dried 
more  slowly  than  if  it  had  not  been  frozen; 
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others  disagreed.  Formerly  it  was  not  possible 
to  settle  the  question  since,  when  frost  struck, 
it  covered  a  whole  field.  Not  long  ago  a  simple 
device  for  spotting  a  frost  in  a  corn  field  was 
developed.  This  consisted  of  a  movable  hood 
large  enough  to  cover  part  of  a  corn  row.  Air 
within  the  hood  was  then  cooled  by  dry  ice. 
In  two  seasons  of  testing,  the  investigators 
caused  artificial  frosts  by  chilling  groups  of 
mature  corn  plants  to  20  or  25  degrees  for 
about  a  half  an  hour.  This  had  the  same 
killing  effect  as  a  natural  frost.  Then  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  gather  sample  ears  from 
the  frozen  rows  and  from  nearby  stalks  that 
had  not  been  frozen.  A  comparison  of  these 
two  lots  of  ears  showed  that  the  frosted 
mature  ears  dried  more  rapidly  than  the  un¬ 
frozen  ears. 

Evidently,  a  light  freeze  on  field  corn  that 
is  intended  for  storage  is  beneficial,  because 
it  speeds  up  drying. 


What  Farmers  Say 

WARNING  FROM  ENGLAND 

I  have  read  your  article,  “The  Delusion  Called 
Security,”  (The  R.  N.-Y.,  July  16)  and,  as  a 
countryman  who  is  being  given  large  doses  of 
social  security,  I  heartily  agree  with  you. 

America  is  one  of  the  few  places  left  in  the 
world  where  individual  liberty  still  exists,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled  by  promises  of  subsidized  housing,  high 
farm  prices  to  producers,  low  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers,  and  free  health  service,  because  the  price  of 
these  things  is  your  individual  liberty. 

I  am  speaking  from  experience.  We  have  num¬ 
bers,  forms,  stamps,  officials,  inspectors,  and  more 
forms.  We  have  a  fixed  price  for  our  produce  and 
we  pay  a  fixed  price  for  our  needs  too.  Feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  are  on  units,  based  on  the  head  of 
stock  we  kept  in  1939,  so  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
more  stock  as  we  are  not  allowed  more  feed.  If 
one  is  self-employed,  he  pays  six  shillings  eight- 
pence  per  week  insurance  and,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  he  will  receive  one  pound  a  week  pension 
at  65.  All  this  we  receive  in  exchange  for  our 
individual  liberty  and  it’s  a  bad  bargain,  be¬ 
lieve  me. 

Social  Security  has  made  England  a  land  of 
lost  spirit,  as  you  have  no  doubt  observed,  and  I 
am  emigrating  to  the  U.  S.  A.  as  soon  as  I  can 
next  year,  to  a  land  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  do  hope  you  can  convince  your  readers  how 
well  off  they  are  and  take  notice  of  other 
countries  that  offer  social  security,  and  the  effect 
it  has  on  their  outlook  on  life.  You  have  my  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  this  letter  if  you  wish. 

Bristol,  England  S.  G.  Clark 


I  consider  The  Rural  New-Yorker  an  integral 
part  of  agriculture.  Your  counsel  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  consolation  to  a  branch  of  our 
freedom-loving  Americans  who  know  well  enough 
how  to  get  by,  but  still  lack  the  guts  to  strive  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  modern  refrigeration, 
fertilization,  packaging  and  marketing  facilities 
can  assist  the  farmer  to  minimize  the  necessity  of 
the  middleman  and  to  bring  back  some  of  the 
profits  to  where  they  belong.  With  every  modern 
facility  at  hand  and  available  to  any  farmer  for 
finishing  his  product  and  delivering  it  to  the 
retail  stores  and  direct  to  consumers  wherever 
possible,  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of 
our  well-meaning  farming  advocates  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  stimulating  action  among  farmers 
to  take  over  and  control  the  business  end  of 
farming,  thereby  helping  themselves  to  recover 
some  or  most  of  the  profits  rightfully  due  them. 

New  Jersey  e.  m.  Z. 


Brevities 

“Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your  Father’s 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.” — Luke 
12:32. 

The  white  pine  is  the  fastest  growing  tree  of 
commercial  value  in  New  York  State.  Other  fast 
growing  trees  are  the  tulip  tree,  red  maple  and 
red  pine. 

Lightning  causes  more  farm  fires  than  all  other 
things  combined.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  inspect 
lightning  rods  at  least  twice  a  year  and  make 
sure  they  are  in  proper  order. 

In  order  to  avoid  digestive  disturbances,  live¬ 
stock  should  be  started  very  gradually  on  new 
corn.  It  is  desirable,  though,  to  begin  feeding  new 
corn  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available,  because  old 
corn  keeps  better  and  can  be  used  for  later  feeding; 

In  the  last  analysis  a  reliable  basis  for  security 
for  the  individual,  commensurate  with  our  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living,  can  be  provided  only  by 
the  individual  enterprise,  energy  and  productivity 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Deep  litter  should  be  started  early.  Use  a  base 
of  one  Inch  9f  coarse  sand  and  then  add  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  litter  material;  continue  adding  litter 
as  needed.  As  the  litter  builds  up,  add  ground 
limestone  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  three 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

When  pastures  get  short  and  burned  out  in  the 
Summer,  the  breeding  ewes  will  need  some  grain 
in  order  to  keep  in  proper  fleshing  condition. 
About  one  pound  per  head  a  day  is  usually 
enough.  A  good  mixture  is  one  consisting  of  corn 
three  parts,  oats  two  parts,  and  wheat  bran  one 
part. 
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New  Vitamin  for  Chicks 
and  Pigs 

Newest  information  regarding  the 
unknowns  of  the  vitamin  B  complex 
has  been  recently  reported  by  Dr. 
Stefan  Ansbacher,  Harley  H.  Hill  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Ramsey,  research  in¬ 
vestigators.  Their  joint  report  en¬ 
titled  “Vitamin  B-12  Potency  Ver¬ 
sus  Animal  Protein  Factor  (APF) 
Activity,”  reveals  that  there  are  more 
vitamins  or  vitamin-like  factors  yet 
to  be  isolated  and  identified. 

One  of  the  last  additions  to  the 
family  of  B  vitamins  is  vitamin  B-12, 
clinically  known  as  “APA,”  the 
anti-pernicious  anemia  factor.  Re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  this  vitamin 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is 
highly  effective  in  cases  of  human 
macrocytic  anemias.  It  also  ,  has 
growth  stimulating  activity  for 
single-stomached  animals  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  hatchability  of  fertile  eggs. 

Contrasted  with  vitamin  B-12  is 
the  animal  protein  factor,  referred  to 
in  abbreviated  form  as  “APF.”  It 
cannot  be  a  single  substance,  if  the 
data  of  Dr.  Ansbacher  and  his  co¬ 
workers  are  correct.  Their  results 
showed  that  APF  is  composed  of  as 
yet  unidentified  biologically  active 
factors  in  addition  to  Vitamin  B-12. 
Therefore,-  APF  would  be  better 
named  “APF  Complex.” 

The  scientists  have  determined  the 
vitamin  B-12  values  of  various 
natural  and  synthetic  products.  The 
latter  were  produced  by  fermentation 
processes  similar  to  those  that  make 
penicillin  and  other  anti-biotics.  The 
test  procedure  is  known  as  “Micro¬ 
biological  Assay,”  commonly  used  for 
the  determination  of  other  vitamins, 
such  as,  for  example,  riboflavin. 
However,  this  type  of  analysis  was 
reported  to  be  difficult,  because  the 
amounts  of  vitamin  B-12  required 
by  the  micro-organisms  employed  in 
the  test  are  extremely  minute,  name¬ 
ly  only  about  one  thirtieth  of  a 
billionth  of  an  ounce. 

The  same  natural  and  synthetic 
products  were  also  tested  on  such 
animals  as  white  rats,  white  mice, 
baby  chicks  and  weanling  pigs.  Thus, 
it  was  noted  that  the  needs  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  APF  Complex  are  defi¬ 
nite,  although  again  very  small 
quantities  were  observed  to  be  high¬ 
ly  effective.  The  tests  on  animals  are 
complicated,  because  APF  is  carried 
not  only  directly  from  mother  to  off- 
spi’ing,  but  also  by  way  of  milk  or 
eggs.  It  has  been  established, 
nevertheless,  that  the  death  losses 
among  baby  chicks  and  suckling  pigs 
are  greatly  reduced  when  adequate 
amounts  of  APF  are  fed.  Attempts 
to  correlate  vitamin  B-12  potency 
with  APF  activity  failed.  It  was 
noted  that  vitamin  B-12  by  itself  is 
less  effective  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  animals  than  the  same 
quantity  of  vitamin  B-12  associated 
with  other  unknown  factors  in  the 
form  of  the  APF  Complex.  Chicks 
were  found  to  require  only  about 
one-sixth  of  a  millionth  of  an  ounce 
of  vitamin  B-12  per  pound  of  feed. 
But  10  units  of  vitamin  B-12  in  form 
of  APF  may  give  a  response  exceed¬ 
ing  20  units. 

As  to  the  value  of  APF  in  swine 
nutrition,  research  showed  that  one 
unit  of  vitamin  B-12  in  the  form 
of  APF  may  give  a  response  exceed¬ 
ing  10  units.  Thus,  in  pigs  as  well  as 
in  chicks,  APF  has  more  activity 
than  vitamin  B-12.  The  logical  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  discovery  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  are  as  yet 
unidentified  factors  in  the  APF  Com¬ 
plex  which  make  the  latter  more 
effective  than  vitamin  B-12. 

The  need  for  APF  is  particularly 
great  when  one  attempts  to  raise 
animals  on  strictly  vegetable  diets. 
The  goal  to  be  achieved  is  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  a  maximum  of  farm  grains 
and  soybean  oil  meal  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  livestock 
production.  This  can  now  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  addition  of  APF 
as  a  feed  supplement,  produced  by 
fermentation  processes,  to  plant  diets. 
As  with  other  nutritional  discover¬ 
ies,  they  must  be  proven  first  in  live¬ 
stock  feed  studies  before  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  nutritionists  for  the 
‘human  being.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  APF  Complex 
with  its  inherent  unknown  vitamins. 
Animals,  such  as  the  cow,  the  sheep 
and  the  goat,  natural  vegetarians, 
have  fermentation  vats  of  their  own 
in  the  form  of  a  first  stomach.  It  is 
in  this  organ  that  micro-organisms 
produce  the  APF  Complex  needed 
for  their  health  and  development. 
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You,  too,  may  boost  milk  production 
with  FUL-O-PEP  DAIRY  RATION 


YES  .  .  .  heavy  milk  flow,  rhe  year  ’round  .  .  .  that’s 
■what  keeps  your  milk  checks  big,  month  after 
month!  And  that’s  why  many  profit-minded  dairy¬ 
men  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Ration.  It  promotes  top 
milk  production  from  commercial  herds  ...  it  helps 
make  big  records  for  cows  on  test. 

FEEDS  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  RUMEN 
TO  PROMOTE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  FEED 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Ful-O-Pep’s  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  is  because  it  stimulates  the  activity  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  micro-organisms  in  thecow’s  rumen. 
Thesefriendly  little“busybodies”  helpthecow  break 
down  the  cellulose  and  fiber  of  grain  and  roughage 
into  nutrients  needed  to  make  milk.  However,  rumen 
micro-organisms  should  be  plentiful  and  vigorous. 
Otherwise  some  cellulose  may  pass  through  the  cow 
undigested  .  .  .  feed  wasted  that  costs  you  money! 

You  see,  no  other  feed  .  .  .  ONLY  Ful-O-Pep  is 
fortified  with  Concentrated  Spring  Range* — con¬ 
taining  quality  dehydrated  cereal  grasses.  Like 
lush,  green  grass  itself,  this  Vitamin  Boost  fur¬ 
nishes  many  nutrients  rumen  micro-organisms  need 
to  thrive  and  multiply.  Ful-O-Pep  also  contains 


molasses,  proteins,  cobalt  and  other  trace  minerals 
these  helpful  little  “busybodies”  need  to  work  and 
grow  in  numbers. 


In  the  cow’s  rumen  ore  billions  of  micro-organisms 
that  convert  cellulose  and  fiber  of  grain  and  rough- 
age  into  sugars  which  the  cow  can  digest  and  make 
into  milk. 

Since  all  these  ingredients  help  promote  top  milk 
production,  too  .  .  .  it’s  no  wonder  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy 
Ration  is  used  by  so  many  top  dairymen  to  help 
boost  dairy  profits. 

So  benefit  from  South  Brook  Farm’s  profitable 
experience.  Plan  to  see  your  local  Ful-O-Pep  Dealer 
soon.  Ask  for  dependable  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Ration! 


against  your  present  ration 
.  .  .  or  still  better ,  feed 
your  entire  herd  the  Ful-O-Pep 
,  Way.  You’ll  like  your 
\  results.  a 


fULQPEp 

©  FEEDS  © 


It  identifies  your  local  Ful-O- 
Pep  Dealer. ..one  of  your 
neighbors  who  sells  quality 
Ful-O-Pep  Feeds.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  him  for  practical  dairy 
feeding  advice.  Visit  him  soon. 
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PUREBRED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

CATTLE  SALE 


AT 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

(On  Route  202) 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1949 

lOS  Lots  105 

20  Bulls  85  Females 


45  Cows,  many  with  calves  at  foot  and  rebred. 

20  Bred  Heifers  —  20  Open  Heifers. 

1  SON  OF  BLACK  PRINCE  OF  SUNBEAM 
1938  International  Grand  Champion. 

1  SON  OF  MASTER  PRINCE  OF  SUNBEAM 

1947  International  Grand  Champion. 

1  SON  OF  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249" 

1948  International  Grand  Champion. 

5  Black  Cat  Bessie  —  5  Maid  of  Bummers. 

3  Jilts,  etc. 

These*  are  only  examples  —  "Something  for 
Everyone.' 


// 


Entire  Stock  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 

For  Catalog  &  Hotel  Reservations 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone 

STEPHEN  BIRCH 

Mahrapo  Farms 
MAHWAH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Plan  to  attend  the  "Great  Eastern  Circuit"  — 
White  Gates  Farms,  Flanders,  New  Jersey,  Friday, 
September  9;  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  Saturday,  September  10;  Dutchess  County 
Sale,  Millbrook,  New  York,  Monday,  September  12; 
and  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  Tues¬ 
day,  September  13. 


September  3,  1949 

Soon  in  the  Milking  String 

By  R.  W*  Duck 


If  as  much  care  and  thought  were 
given  to  raising  and  growing  dairy- 
heifers  properly,  between  the  ages 
of  six  months  and  two  years,  as  is 
generally  accorded  them  during  calf- 
hood,  it  would  result  in  more  profit¬ 
able  cows  available  for  later 

use  in  the  milking  string.  The  great¬ 
est  injury  done  to  many  poorly 
grown  heifers  is  to  breed  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sufficiently  developed. 
Growth  and  weight  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  guides  for  breeding  a  heifer 
than  age.  One  of  the  big  advantages 
of  artificial  breeding  is  that  the 
semen  from  large,  mature  bulls  can 
often  be  used  to  advantage  with 

young  heifers,  provided  they  have 

been  well  grown.  The  size  of  the  calf 
is  controlled  by  the  inherent  blood 
lines  of  the  sire,  not  by  his  age.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  belief  of  many,  it  is 
possible,  and  often  happens,  that  a 
young  bull  will  sire  larger  calves 
than  a  mature  bull. 

On  the  average  a  Holstein  heifer 
should  weigh  not  less  than  750 

pounds  before  she  is  bred,  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  about  675  pounds,  and 
either  a  Guernsey  or  Jersey  heifer 
about  600  pounds.  In  order  to  attain 
normal  weight  and  growth,  a  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer  needs  to  make  an  aver- 


Good  pasture  combined  with  ade¬ 
quate  grain  feeding  has  resulted  in 
excellent  development  and  growth  of 
these  Milking  Shorthorn  heifers, 
owned  by  Charles  Huston,  Center 
Harbor,  Belknap  County,  N.  H.  This 
fertile  dairy  farm  is  located  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee. 

age  daily  gain  of  from  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds,  from  the  day  she  is  born 
until  she  is  two  years  old.  In  addition 
to  her  weight  requirement,  a  two- 
year-old  Holstein  heifer  should 
measure  almost  52  inches  in  height, 
taken  at  the  top  part  of  her  withers 
while  standing  level.  Ayrshire  and 
Guernsey  two-year-old  heifers 
should  be  about  48  inches  in  height, 
and  Jerseys  about  an  inch  or  two 
less.  A  good  average  breed  weight  for 
two-year-old  heifers  is  1,100  for 


Holsteins,  870  pounds  for  Ayrshires, 
830  pounds  for  Guernseys,  and  760 
pounds  for  Jerseys.  A  heart  girth 
measure,  taken  just  back  of  the  el¬ 
bow  joint,  of  73  inches,  67  inches,  66 
inches  and  64  inches,  respectively,  is 
indicative  of  good  development  for 
the  breeds  mentioned. 

It  takes  a  total  of  about  350 
pounds  of  whole  milk,  300  pounds 
of  calf  starter,  300  pounds  of  fitting 
ration,  and  700  pounds  of  good 
quality  calf  hay  to  suitably  develop 
and  raise  a  Holstein  heifer  to  the 
age  of  six  months.  A  healthy  Hol¬ 
stein  calf,  which  has  been  properly 
fed  the  amount  of  feeds  mentioned, 
will  weigh  370  pounds  or  more  and 
be  nearly  40  inches  high  at  her 
withers  when  she  is  six  months  old. 
On  most  farms  it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  Holstein  calves 
to  receive  the  amounts  of  feed  men¬ 
tioned,  and  somewhat  less  for  the 
other  dairy  breeds  in  accordance 
with  their  needs.  However,  after  the 
heifer  calves  have  been  well  fed  and 
made  good  gains  and  growth  up  to 
an  age  of  six  months,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  from  that  time 
until  they  are  about  to  freshen. 

Salt  is  Needed 

No  animal  can  be  neglected  and 
then  be  expected  to  do  its  best  either 
in  production  or  reproduction.  It 
seems  almost  unbelievable,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  published 
about  the  necessity  of  continuously 
supplying  salt  for  all  livestock,  that 
growing  heifers  should  be  turned 
out  in  some  back  pasture  and  be 
given  salt  only  occasionally.  Yet  all 
too  often  this  is  a  common  practice. 
In  many  such  instances  salt  is  pro¬ 
vided  only  when  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
spect  the  heifers. 

It  is  frequently  stated  by  those 
following  this  practice  that  occasion¬ 
al  “salting”  of  the  heifers  keeps  them 
gentle  and  always  available  on  call. 
The  principal  trouble  with  such  a 
method  is  that  salt  is  constantly 
needed  in  required  amounts,  not  just 
in  occasional  large  quantities,  in 
order  for  animals  to  make  normal 
gains  and  growth,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  needed  body  tone  to  resist 
various  aliments.  No  other  single 
feeding  factor  will  pay  such  large 
dividends  with  growing  heifers  than 
constantly  supplying  them  with  all 
the  salt  they  will  consume. 

Feed  Good  Roughage  and  Grass 

Another  way  in  which  heifers  are 
frequently  abused  is  to  put  them  on 
the  poorest  pasture  on  the  farm 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
should  receive  the  best.  Feeding 
plenty  of  good  grass  or  hay  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  get  proper 
bone  development  and  deep  middles 
on  heifers,  so  that  they  will  develop 
a  big  heart  girth  and  capacity  for 
assimilating  the  large  amounts  of 
grain  and  roughage  which  they  will 
need  for  later  milk  production. 

The  primary  consideration  in  feed- 
( Continued  on  Page  548) 
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W.  G.  Hill  has  been  raising  Jerseys  for  over  40  years  on  his  50  acre  farm 
near  Bristol  in  Addison  County,  Vermont.  He  is  holding  one  of  his  nicely 
developed  10 -month-old  registered  Jersey  heifers. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WHITE  GATES  FARMS  PRODUCTION  SALE 

PUREBRED 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

At  the  Farm  Near  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

FRI.,  SEPT.  9;  at  1:00  P.M. 

There  will  be  five  select  bulls  and  45 
females  including  several  cows  with  calves 
at  side,  bred  heifers  and  open  heifers. 
Top  blood  lines  through  Sunbeam,  Eileen- 
mere  and  Bardolier  breeding  offered. 
Your  Attendance  Appreciated. 

For  Catalogs,  Address 

J.  B.  McCORKLE,  Sale  Mgr. 

Suite  3710,  A.  I.  U.  Building, 
COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 

Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today’s  modem  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen-Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABER  0  EEN  -  AN  GUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  lllimois 


WILL  TRADE  REG.  PALOMINO  HORSES,  MARES. 
COLTS  or  STALLIONS,  on  PURE  BRED  ANGUS 
CATTLE.  P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R,  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


ATTEND  THE 

Mohican  District  Guernsey  Sale 

Cobleskill,  New  York  Sept.  21,  1949 

TARBELL  CHAMPION  LARCHMONT,  bom  Jan.  10, 
1949  is  consigned.  Dam  made  13383M— 637F  Sr.  3.  in 
305  days.  Sire  has  11  A.  B.  daughters,  and  the  high¬ 
est  records  of  his  two  nearest  dams  average  19050M — 
1061F.  A  line  individual  from  a  great  cow  family. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y . 


FOR  SALE:  BULLS  UP  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Out  of  high  record  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  153  AB  daughters  including  2 
World  Becord  and  2  Class  Leaders  and  sired  by 
Tarbeil  Farms  Double  Champion  11  AB  daughters, 
son  of  Peerless  Margo  1013  fat  Jr3  by  a  son  of  Koyal 
Lenda  1109  fat  Jr4.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves, 
yearling  and  bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FAIRMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HERDS 

Of  over  100  head  each  offered  for  sale.  Fire  destroys 
dairy  bam.  Flving  Horse.  McDonald  breeding  with 
nvil  or  A  B.  records.  Vaccinated,  blood  tested.  Your 
opportunity  DUNN  &  HARWOOD, 

Schoharie,  New  York  or  Cordaville,  Massachusetts 

HOLSTEINS 


—ATTEND  THIS  AUCTION— 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20 
fiO  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 
2nd  CHENANGO  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 
LABOE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

All  personally  selected  from  leading  herds  of  this  noted 
county,  and  all  fresh  and  close  springing  young  cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  A  Grand  Group  of  the  Kind 
You  Are  Looking  For.  Sale  at  12:00  Noon. 
WILL  J.  PIKE,  Secy.,  NORTH  NORWICH,  N.  Y, 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, N.Y. 


60  REG.  HOLSTEINS  60 

At  Auction  FAIR  GROUNDS,  FONDA,  N.Y. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 

First  Otsogo-Uerkimer-Montgomery  County  Holstein 
Club  Sale.  All  personally  selected  from  leading  herds 
of  these  three  Holstein  counties.  24  Fresh  and  Close 
Springers;  6  Heifer  Calves:  24  Bred  Heifers,  many 
close:  6  Service  Age  Bulls.  A  beautiful  offering. 

Sale  at  12:30  P.M.  in  large  tent. 
WILLIAM  C.  MCCARTHY,  Secy.,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MANAGER  &.  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


- ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y.*  DISPERSAL - 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  12:  4  miles  north  of  CUBA,  N.  Y.. 
and  14  miles  north  of  Olean.  20  miles  northwest  of 
Wellsville,  N.  Y.  60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
healthy  in  every  respect.  The  widely-known  herd  of 
GLENN  L.  WARNER,  established  32  years  ago. 
45  Cows  and  first  Calf  Heifers,  about  one-half  fresh  or 
very  close.  13  Heifer  Calves  or  open  Yearlings.  2  High 
record  Herd  Bulls.  Many  cows  have  produced  from  100 
to  12S  lb.  in  a  day,  bred  or  developed  here.  Blood 
lines  are  the  best.  Herd  Sire  Is  from  1143  lb.  fat  dam. 

Former  Herd  Sire  from  1075  lb.  fat  dam. 
SALE  IN  BIG  TENT  STARTING  AT  11:00  A-  M. 

GLENN  L.  WARNER,  Owner,  CUBA.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Auction 

SAT.  SEPt.  17.  50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

T.B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  all  calfhood  vaccinated, # 
eligible  for  immediate  shipment  anywhere.  4  miles' 
southwest  of  NICHOLS,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  7  miles  east 
of  Athens,  Pa.,  near  Litchfield  Center  Village,  Pa. 
28  Cows  and  Heifers,  nearly  all  close  springers; 
19  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves:  3  High  Record  Bulls. 
Herd  in  production  test,  daughters  of  many  high  bred 
sires,  starting  at  12:30  P.M.  An  Absolute  Dispersal, 
Lunch  Available.  W.  K.  GREENE,  Owner,  Sayre,  Pa. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


D„_  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 

IVtg.  UOlSlcinS  e(j,  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR.  Danboro.  Bucks  Co..  Pennsylvania 

HEREFORD S 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

BEBEFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  :-:  PHONE:  54 


Feeder  Cattle  Whltefaces 

REST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDING  BULLS 
Accredited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANS0N,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS  IN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
MEANS  AIMING  AT  THE  TOP 

The  Opportunity  to  Diversify  your  Farm  and  Insure  your  Investment 
Awaits  you  at  the  Shadow  Isle  Farm’s  Angus  Sale. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1949  At  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


Prince  Sunbeam  249th  Prince  Sunbeam  328th  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sun- 

1948  International  Grand  1948  International  Junior  beam  1946  International 
Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Reserve  Grand  Champion 

Champion 

SELLING  6  BULLS  AND  50  FEMALES:  Including  10  daughters  of 
Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam,  4  open  and  6  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam 
328th,  Prince  Sunbeam  249th  and  Prince  Sunbeam  29th  ...  16  Top 
Heifers  Bred  to  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam  ...  10  Top  Heifers 
Bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  249th  ...  10  Top  Heifers  bred  to  Prince 
Sunbeam  328th. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME:  In  any  sale,  daughters  of  every  living 
International  Grand  Champion  Bull. 

EVERYTHING  SELLING  IS  TO  BE  GUARANTEED  IN  EVERY 
WAY:  Heifers  announced  as  bred  will  sell  guaranteed.  No  ifs,  and, 
or  maybe’s  will  be  sold.  We  guarantee  everything  to  bo  absolutely 
all  right  in  every  way  .  .  .  The  SHADOW  ISLE  herd  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  for  both  Bangs  and  T.  B.  and  every  animal  selling  can  go 
into  any  herd  in  America. 

Attend  the  “Great  Eastern  Circuit”  —  White  Gates  Farms,  Flanders, 
New  Jersey,  Friday,  September  9th:  Dutchess  County  Sale,  Millbrook, 
New  York,  Monday,  September  12th  and  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey,  Tuesday,  September  13th.  Write  DR.  ARMAND 
HAMMER,  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  hotel  reservations. 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  SALE 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1949,  AT  1:00  P.M. 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Cattle  Show  at  10:00  A.  M. 
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From  17  Consignors 

THE  PRODUCTION  SALE  OF  THE  EAST 
Every  Animal  Raised  by  the  Consignor 
Read  About  Our  New  Dutchess  County  Sale  Plan  In  The  Catalogue 
All  Cattle  Officially  Vaccinated  and  from 
Accredited  Herds. 

For  Catalogues ,  Call  Or  Write 

BILL  LAND  AUER,  Sale  Mgr. 

37829  Red  Hook,  New  York 

You  Can  Count  On  Dutchess  County 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

Keystone  State  Sale  of  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

On  the  Cambria  County  Fairgrounds,  Ebensburg,  Pa.  on  U.  S.  S.  Rt.  22 

40  HEAD  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  FROM  ACCREDITED 
HERDS  FOR  BANGS,  AND  T.  B.  TESTED 

Sale  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Assn. 

President  KENZIE  BAGSHAW  Vice-President  ROY  HUTCHINSON 

For  Catalogue  Write  EARL  R.  NICOLLS,  Secretary,  Conneautville,  Penna.  R.  D.  1 


GUINEA  PIGS 


HAMSTERS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz.,  60c;  16  oz.,  90c.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  6.  ERIE,  PENNA. 


HAMSTERS.  PERFECT  PETS.  $1.00  EACH  UP. 

YOUNG  PAIR,  $3.50.  FREE  INFORMATION. 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I  Ferdinand  Joy  Herd,  Perry,  N.Y.  Mon..  Sept.  ■ 
19.  1.00  P.M.  Farm  located  on  Burke  Hill  fid.  I 
4  miles  from  Perry  Center.  A  select  herd  of  15,  I 
well-bred  Ayrshire®.  All  ages.  Several  fresh.  H 
All  vaccinated.  Herd  Negative  and  blood  tested  I 
in  March,  1949.  Dairy  equipment  also  sells.  | 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE” 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bon  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  £ubscribo  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  SI. OO:  S2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  Dent.  BN  5, 4122  SOUTH  UNION  »  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


J  -  wnnut  vCLCu  1  lUrl  VT 

TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  A.  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

.  SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 


6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . 10.(10 

9-10  weeks . . . 11.00 


12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 

more.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Max.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 


6-7  wks.  old  $10.00  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 

Chester -Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


^^/olfgawe  X  11V  N  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
******1ZM.  maUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-008S 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. 
8  to  10  weeks  old  $10.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


•  r  lb!»  f  UK  SALE  i 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  eross,  6  to  8  wks 
$11:  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO.  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass! 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocs  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  duality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt, 


- REGISTERED  DUROC  BREEDING  STOCK - 

FROM  CHAMPION  STOCK.  DOUBLE  TREATED 
HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Seipio  Center,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largcet  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  Horefords  Hoes - 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS.  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


Eight  weeks  old. 

Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Fall  delivers’. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


BOAR  PIGS  5-6  MONTHS  OLD 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
CHARLES  A.  SLATER,  R-4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

-  ARIEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America's  high  winning  herd 
1948,  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria.  Illinois. 


-  YORKSHIRE  —  DUROC  - 

Bred  and  Open  Gilts,  Mature  and  Young  Boars,  Young 
Pigs.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA 

Registered  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks,  $20.00 
E.  BUNCH,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK 


- FOR  SALE:  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA— 

SERVICE  BOARS  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 

M.  COHRS,  R-2,  MILTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS  of  re¬ 
nowned  breeding;  cholera  inoculated.  Reasonable 

Prices.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
MERCER,  PA.,  SHERMAN  V.  D1LLEY,  MGR. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES.  SPRING  PIGS  BOTH  SEXES. 
Sired  by  son  of  Epoch’s  Champ  Jr.  reasonable. 

F.  B.  FOSS.  B.  D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


TAMWORTHS 
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"Hidden Hunger? 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robbing: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR' 


MinRaltone 


WITH  VITA  Ml  N  D 


50tlr 

YEAR 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


V 
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My  great- 
great-  great- 
great-  great- 
grampa  swore 

by  ABSORBINE 


50 years  of  testing 
have  proved  its  value" 

•  Veterinarians  have  long  used  Absorbine 
to  relieve  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  col¬ 
lar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
This  famous  liniment  speeds  blood  flow  by 
increasing  local  circulation.  It  does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair.  At  all  druggists, 
$2.50  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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PITTCIDE 

Me  efttcicnt  toactericic/e 


Helps  maintain  high  standards  of 
Dairy  Farm  sanitation  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  milk  that  brings  top 
quality  prices. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Soon  in  the  Milking  String 

(Continued  from  Page  546) 

ing  dairy  heifers  during  the  Winter 
is  their  fleshing  condition  when  they 
come  off  fall  pasture.  If  the  dairy 
heifers  have  been  well  grown  on 
good  pasture  during  the  Summer,  and 
are  in  fair  to  good  flesh  when  they 
come  into  winter  quarters,  they  can 
be  grown  satisfactorily,  principally 
on  good  quality  roughage  and  pasture 
until  they  freshen. 

The  best  roughage  to  use  for 
dairy  heifers,  as  determined  by 
numerous  experiments,  is  either 
legume  pasture  or  sun  cured  legume 
hay  which  has  been  cut  early.  In  this 
respect  alfalfa  hay  ranks  first,  with 
clover  a  close  second,  and  cowpea 
and  soybean  hay  not  far  behind. 
While  either  timothy,  prairie,  or 
mixed  grass  hay  is  satisfactory  for 
growing  dairy  heifers,  provided  it  has 
been  cut  early  and  the  quality  is 
good,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
some  high  protein  concentrate  with 
it,  such  as  soybean  or  linseed  oil 
meal.  These  should  be  fed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  one  pound  per  head 
daily  to  growing  heifers,  when  the 
feed  consists  principally  or  entirely 
of  non-legume  roughages. 

Silage  for  Heifers 

Every  dairy  farmer  knows  that  it 
is  not  good  practice  to  feed  much 
silage  to  growing  and  mature  bulls 
because,  if  long  continued,  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  too  big  a  belly.  An  excessively 
sized  paunch,  so  produced  in  a  bull, 
will  slow  him  up  sexually  and  often 
make  him  a  poor  server  of  females. 
On  the  other  hand,  either  grass  or 
corn  silage  can  be  used  to  good  ad-'- 
vantage  with  growing  heifers,  as  part 
or  all  of  their  roughage,  if  properly 
supplemented.  It  is  becoming  more 
usual  practice  to  winter  dairy  heifers 
largely  on  grass  silage.  In  such  cases 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  deficiency  of  vitamin 
D,  unless  it  is  regularly  supplied  in 
some  of  the  usual  commercial  forms 
such  as  irradiated  yeast.  The  fish  oils 
should  not  be  used  with  cattle  be¬ 
cause  of  a  possible  bad  effect  upon 
their  health.  Both  grass  and  corn 
silage  contain  only  small  amounts  of 
vitamin  D.  In  addition,  the  heifers 
should  have  constant  access  to  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture.  Many 
of  these  now  contain  several  of  the 
so-called  trace  elements,  such  as 
boron,  manganese  and  iodine.  Calci¬ 
um  is  especially  needed  when  the 
roughage  for  heifers  consists  large¬ 
ly  of  silage;  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
taining  calcium  should  be  regularly 
kept  available  to  consume  as  desired. 
A  good  homemade  mineral  mixture 
is  one  consisting  of  one  part  iodized 
stock  salt,  and  two  parts  of  steamed 
bone  meal. 

Grass  silage  made  from  the 
legumes  will  contain  enough  protein 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
supply  any  additional  high  protein 
feed.  From  contacts  in  the  field  and 
reports  received,  most  dairy  farmers 
find  it  is  a  more  desirable  practice 
to  allow  the  heifers  some  dry  rough- 
age,  preferably  a  good  legume  hay, 
rather  than  restricting  them  to  grass 
silage  alone  for  their  roughage. 

Straw  and  Corn  Stalks  for  Heifers 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  hay  or 
pasture  is  fed  to  dairy  heifers,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  allow  them  daily  ac¬ 
cess  to  some  straw  or  cornstalks. 
They  like  to  pick  over  these  dry, 
economical  roughages,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  is  something  in 
them  that  is  especially  beneficial  to 
their  health  and  well  being  which 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  late 
“Jimmy”  Dodge  of  Emmadine  Farms 
fame  often  said  that  the  only  way  to 
grow  good  dairy  heifers  was  to  let 
them  have  all  the  cornstalks  they 
would  eat.  It  was  his  practice  to  al¬ 
low  the  heifers  outdoors  on  good 
days  all  during  the  Winter  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  cornstalks  scattered 
fresh  on  the  ground  in  their  lots. 
These  stalks,  when  so  used,  served  a 
dual  purpose;  they  furnished  some 
cheap  roughage  for  the  heifers  and 
also  helped  to  keep  their  exercise  lots 
dry  and  clean. 

Another  excellent  farm  practice  is 
to  allow  the  heifers  outdoors  on  good 
days  during  the  Winter  and  permit 
them  to  eat  as  desired  from  a  straw 
stack.  No  matter  how  well  fed  the 
heifers  are,  they  will  consume  a  sur¬ 


prising  amount  of  straw.  If  it  is  not 
possible  or  convenient  to  feed  either 
cornstalks  or  straw  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  then  cornstalks  or  straw 
may  be  fed  with  equally  good  results 
in  the  shed  or  barn.  If  shredded  corn¬ 
stalks  are  fed,  the  heifers  will  eat 
more  than  when  whole  cornstalks  are 
used;  however,  the  coarse  stemmy 
part  is  largely  not  digestible,  and 
feeding  trials  have  shown  that  the 
increased  consumption  does  not  pay 
for  the  cost  of  shredding.  The 
principal  value  of  shredded  corn¬ 
stalks  is  for  bedding,  as  their  water 
absorbing  capacity  is  thus  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  likewise  their  ability  to  com¬ 
pact  and  make  a  warm,  even  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  floor  or  ground. 

Amounts  of  Grain  for  Heifers 

If  dairy  calves  have  been  well 
grown  and  allowed  to  consume  the 
amounts  of  feed  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  they  can  be  raised  on  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  grain,  after 
they  are  10  months  old,  until  the 
time  they  are  due  to  freshen,  pro¬ 
vided  their  roughage  is  liberal  in 
allowance  and  of  best  quality.  Some 
recent  tests  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  D.  A.  have  demonstrated  that 
dairy  heifers  can  be  satisfactorily 
raised  to  the  age  of  two  years  with 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  grain  being 
fed.  In  these  tests  one  group  of  dairy 
heifers  was  allowed  an  average  of 
2,290  pounds  of  grain,  plus  plenty  of 
good  roughage,  during  their  first  two 
years  of  life.  Another  comparable 
group  of  heifers  received  no  grain 
after  they  were  11  months  old  and, 
previous  to  that  time,  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  total  of  only  993  pounds  of 
grain  per  head.  The  needed  differ¬ 
ence  in  total  digestible  nutrients  was 
made  up  by  the  heifers  consuming 
more  good  quality  roughage.  The 
difference  in  weight  and  height  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  of  two-year- 
olds  was  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  significance. 

One  of  the  best  grain  feeds  for 
growing  heifers  consists  of  300 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  300  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  300  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  and  100  pounds  of  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal.  Dairy 
heifers  should  be  in  good  flesh  be¬ 
fore  they  freshen  and,  in  order  to 
attain  this  desirable  condition,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  feed  them  some 
grain  for  at  least  two  or  three  months 
before  they  are  due  to  calve.  If  they 
are  getting  all  the  good  hay  and  corn 
silage  they  will  consume,  they  will 
not  need  large  amounts  of  grain  in 
order  to  put  them  in  good  fleshing 
condition  for  their  first  freshening. 
A  daily  feed  of  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  the  fitting  mixture  just 
mentioned,  for  eight  to  12  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving,  will  usually  be  enough. 
This  amount  of  grain,  used  as  sug¬ 
gested,  will  prove  to  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  It  will  be  more  than 
paid  for  by  an  increased  milk  yield 
during  their  first  lactation. 

Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Good 
Heifers 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  good  dairy 
heifers,  from  proven  blood  lines  for 
high  production,  than  it  does  to  feed 
and  care  for  inferior  kinds.  In  fact, 
a  heifer  of  poor  individuality  and 
inheritance  will  eat  her  head  off  and 
give  practically  nothing  in  return. 
The  increased  opportunities  being 
offered  with  artificial  insemination 
make  it  possible  to  improve  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  dairy 
heifers,  without  increasing  their  cost 
of  overhead.  Artificial  insemination 
also  provides  a  reliable  check  on 
whether  the  heifers  have  become 
settled  with  calf  or  not. 

If  the  heifers  are  hand  bred  to 
a  bull,  it  will  pay  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  with  calf  before  being 
turned  out  to  pasture.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  have  a  veterinarian 
examine  them  60  days  or  more  after 
they  have  been  bred.  They  can  also 
be  watched  to  see  if  they  come  in 
heat  again;  this  is  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  a  reliable  guide  because  some¬ 
times  it  is  not  noticed.  Turning  a 
young  bull  out  with  them  will  help 
some,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  making  it  necessary  to  separate  the 
heifers  by  breeding  age;  also,  a 
young  bull  in  the  pasture  may  be  a 
hazard  to  the  neighbors’  property  and 
breeding  females.  Fall  freshening 
heifers  are  the  most  profitable  be¬ 
cause  their  milk  receives  the  high¬ 
est  seasonal  returns. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Harvesting  Corn  with  Hogs 

Is  the  practice  of  letting  hogs  har¬ 
vest  a  field  of  corn  a  good  thing  to 
do?  What  are  your  suggestions? 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  a.  k. 

Using  hogs  to  harvest  field  corn  is 
frequently  practiced  in  the  Corn 
Belt  with  good  results.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  find  that  it  saves  labor  and  pro¬ 
duces  about  as  good  gains  on  hogs  as 
hand  feeding.  However,  there  are 
certain  things  which  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  order  for  this  plan  to  be 
successful.  The  hogs  which  are  used 
should  be  large  enough  to  break 
down  the  stalks  —  not  less  than  80 
pounds;  or  smaller  pigs  can  be  used 
in  the  same  field  with  more  mature 
animals.  The  field  should  not  be  ex¬ 
cessively  muddy,  otherwise  there 
will  be,  too  much  wastage  from 
trampling  in  the  mud.  Be  sure  to  ac¬ 
custom  the  hogs  to  new  corn  very 
gradually  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  field.  After  they  are  on  a  full  feed 
of  new  corn,  they  can  be  allowed 
to  help  themselves.  A  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  self-fed,  should  be  used  and,  if 
available,  also  allow  them  access  to 
some  pasturage.  If  the  high  protein 
feed,  preferably  of  animal  origin, 
such  as  fish  meal  or  tankage,  is  hand 
fed  allow  about  one-half  pound  per 
head  daily  for  weights  up  to  150 
pounds,  and  slightly  more  as  they  at¬ 
tain  heavier  weights.  Constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  salt,  water,  dry  shelter  and 
a  mineral  mixture  are  necessary.  It 
will  take  about  one  bushel  of  corn 
per  day  plus  the  suggested  amounts 
of  high  protein  feed,  to  provide 
enough  feed  for  nine  fattening 
shoats  weighing  an  average  of  100 
pounds  each. 


Self-Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable 
practice  to  self-feed  dairy  cows  and 
dairy  heifers?  P.  n.  t. 

Some  farmers  have  found  that, 
allowing  dry  cows  and  yearling 
heifers  constant  access  to  silage  and 
hay  to  eat  as  desired,  saves  labor  and 
results  in  good  gains  and  growth. 
However,  if  the  hay  and  silage 
(either  corn  or  grass)  is  of  good 
quality,  the  animals  may  become 


fatter  than  necessary;  and  the  heifers 
may  develop  a  fatty  condition  of 
their  udders  which  will  later  result 
in  lower  milk  production.  Tests  at 
some  of  the  experiment  stations  show 
that  it  is  not  a  desirable  practice  to 
self-feed  dairy  cows  in  milk,  because 
they  will  eat  more  grain  than  needed, 
especially  of  the  high  priced  protein 
feeds. 

Western  New  York  Angus 
Field  Day 

The  Western  New  York  Beef 
Cattle  Field  Day  was  recently  held 
at  the  Ess  Kay  Farms  near  East 
Aurora,  New  York.  Some  250  people 
assembled  to  hear  talks  on  beef  cattle 
management  and  to  see  the  edu¬ 


cational  demonstrations  conducted  by 
Mike  Pangburn,  manager  of  Ess  Kay 
Farms,  and  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  of 
Cornell  University. 

Prof.  John  I.  Miller  of  Cornell 
gave  a  type  demonstration,  using  a 
bull  and  cow  from  the  pasture. 
Seven  classes  of  animals  including 
cows,  heifers,  steers,  and  calves  were 
used  in  a  judging  contest  conducted 
by  Prof.  Lacy  and  Jim  Coyner  of 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.  A  barbecue  was 
served.  Tom  Scoon  of  Geneva,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Assn.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
evening  program  which  consisted  of 
a  talk  on  “Balanced  Beef  Cattle 
Production”  by  Prof.  Miller,  and  a 
talk  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Turk,  Head  of 


the  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Cornell  University. 


Best  Feed  for  Pigs 

Please  tell  me  the  best  feed  for 
fattening  my  three  month  old  pigs? 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  M.  H. 

There  is  no  one  best  feed  for  pigs, 
but  a  combination  can  be  used  which 
is  suitable  for  both  Winter  and  i 
Summer  conditions.  When  the  pigs  ! 
are  penned  for  the  Winter,  they 
should  have  constant  access  to  good  | 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  remov-  ! 
ing  the  coarse,  stemmy  portions 
which  can  be  used  for  bedding  and 
for  feeding  to  sheep  and  dry  cows. 
They  should  also  have  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture  or,  if  you  prefer,  one  made 
at  home,  consisting  of  two  parts 
steamed  bone  meal  and  one  part 
iodized  stock  salt.  Their  grain  feed 
should  consist  of  either  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  nine  parts  and  10  parts  of  either 
meat  scraps,  tankage,  or  fish  meal. 
If  you  have  skimmilk,  it  can  be 
added  to  the  extent  of  making  a 
slop,  or  fed  separately, as  you  prefer, 
allowing  them  all  they  will  eat. 


Cowpea  Hay  for  Goats 

I  have  some  cowpeas  that  I  want 
to  cut  for  hay  for  my  goats.  Should 
these  be  cut  before  the  beans  form 
on  them  or  after?  When  used  for  hay, 
how  do  they  compare  with  other 
kinds  of  hay?  F.  F. 

In  the  Northeast  cowpeas  are 
principally  grown  either  as  a  forage 
or  green  manure  crop.  They  can, 
however,  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay, 
but  they  are  inclined  to  mat  and  do 
not  dry  out  as  quickly  as  either 
alfalfa  or  clover.  In  feeding  value, 
they  are  about  the  same  as  alfalfa 
and  clover  hay.  Cowpeas,  when  cut 
for  hay,  should  be  harvested  when 
the  pods  first  begin  to  ripen.  If  the 
weather  is  not  favorable,  it  is  not 
imperative  that  they  be  cut  until 
the  leaves  are  starting  to  drop.  Cow¬ 
peas  are  not  as  high  yielding  in  ton¬ 
nage  as  other  legume  crops  in  the 
Northeast.  A  harvest  of  one  ton  to 
the  acre  is  considered  good. 


Champion  rams  at  the  recent  New  York  State  Purebred  Sheep  Show  and 
Sale  at  Cornell  University  are  pictured  above.  Owners  and  breeds  are  as 
follows:  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  Oxford;  Cornell  University,  Dorset; 
David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Hampshire;  Jo  Lawson  and  Son,  Pavilion , 
Suffolk;  Cornell  University,  Corriedale;  Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  Shrop¬ 
shire;  and  R.  C.  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  Cheviot.  Ninety-four  head  of  sheep,  a 
record  number,  were  sold  for  $6,352,  an  average  of  $67.  The  top  ram,  a 
Corriedale  owned  by  Cornell,  sold  for  $200.  Highest  ewe  price  of  $150  was 
for  a  Suffolk  from  J.  E.  Buchanan  of  Hammond.  Suffolks  brought  the  high¬ 
est  average  price  for  a  breed  —  $103,  while  Hampshires  were  second,  20 
head  averaging  $88.  Largest  purchaser  at  the  sale  was  J.  T.  Holihan  of 

Rochester. 


intaming  New 

approved 

imdamb 

it  dairy  barn  use 

Fast  Knockdown 
30  Day  Residual  Control 

i  Effectiveness 

Saves  You  Money 

i  Easy  to  Use 

»  Finely  Ground 
Wettable  Powder 

•  Spray  It  or  Paint  It 

•  Also  Controls  Certain 
Other  Pests 

•  Conveniently  Packed 


<  IT’S- 
HERE  NOW 

1-lB.  CANS 
4-LB.  CANS 


Costs  tio  If  os  Much 
os  the  Milk  you  feed 


At  last!  A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk— over  98% 
milk  serum  solids.-  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need— at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  1,000  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK -Just  one 

kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin  •  San  Francisco,  California 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 
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BOTH  ON 

Meet  Foremost  Royal's  Rose — she  has  run  up  her  second  world’s 
record  in^  consecutive  lactation  periods: — 15,265  pounds  of  milk — 
839  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  Sr  4-305  C.  Last  year  she  broke  the 
record  in  the  Sr  3-365  C  Class. 

Congratulations  for  the  second  time  to  her  owners,  The  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association,  Inc.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  And  this  year, 
as  last  year,  she’s  been  fitted  and  fed  the  Beacon  way. 

Fed  on  BEACON  Test  Cow  Ration 
Fitted  on  BEACON  Fitting  Ration 

Last  year  we  pointed  out  that  Foremost  Royal’s  Rose  might  have 
produced  her  record  on  another  feed.  She  might  have  made  the 
second  record  on  another  feed,  too.  But  she  made  both  records  on 
Beacon  Feed — and  that  makes  12  World’s  records  for  Beacon  fed 
herds.  These  records  substantiate  the  reports  of  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men — reports  of  consistently  high  production  on  Beacon  Dairy  Feed. 


SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  7th  EDITION  of: 

"Profitable  Dairy  Management” 
by  Dr.  P.  E.  Newman 
It  is  full  of  helpful  information  on  dairy 
problems  and  management. 


Each  gallon  contains  2 
pounds  of  chemically 
pure  aluminum  pigment, 
in  a  Gilsonite  asphalt 
base.  One  coat  covers! 


GENUINE 


Get  all  of  the  facts  about 
GILSALUME.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  name  and 
address  of  nearest  dealer. 


United  Gilsonite  toooratories,  Scranton  1,  Pa. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

B  elt,  IB  utl  er  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MOTORS 

PRICED  BELOW  WHOLESALE 

AU  115/230  Volt.  60  cycle. 
Ball  bearing.  1750  R.P.M.— 
Single  Phase — Repulsion  induc¬ 
tion.  (AU  prices  net,  F.O.B. 
Norwich,  New  York 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


3  h.p.  (type  KCJ  —  Frame  No.  225) 

Reg.  $159  Spec.  $  95 

Brown- Brockmeyer 
3  h.p.  (type  RM  —  Frame  No.  225) 

Reg.  $129  Spec.  $  75 

2  h.p.  (type  RM  —  Frame  No.  224) 

Reg.  $102  Spec.  $  57.50 

Motors  are  brand  new,  in  original  crates, 

fully  guaranteed  by  manufacturer. 


SUPPLY  LIMITED  —  RUSH  ORDER  TO 
Send  remittance  or  write  — 


BENNETT-IRELAND  INC.  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER-THRUSH  ( 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morns  7 ,  N.Y. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 
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Goat  Feeding  Arrangements 

More  goats  are  being  raised,  due 
principally  to  the  increased  sales  of 
goat’s  milk  for  medical  and  other 
purposes.  Goat  breeders  who  increase 
their  herds  to  meet  this  demand  often 
have  difficulty  in  giving  each  goat 
the  required  daily  amount  of  grain 
for  peak  production.  A  properly  con¬ 
structed  grain  trough  and  hay  rack 
will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  time  and 
effort  to  say  nothing  about  increased 
milk  production. 

Old  barns  are  most  generally  used 
for  raising  goats,  the  floor  space  usu¬ 
ally  divided  off  into  pens.  The  front 
of  the  pen  must  often  be  torn  out  to 
construct  this  new  feeding  arrange¬ 
ment  properly.  Measuring  up  two 
feet  from  the  floor,  place  a  two  by 
four  or  beam  parallel  to  the  floor, 
and  nail  securely  to  two  corner  posts. 
Two  more  two  by  fours  may  be 
used:  one  nailed  to  the  ceiling  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  first  two  by  four,  and 
the  other  nailed  to  the  floor.  This 
forms  the  framework.  To  make  the 
bottom  or  tie-ups,  cut  short  pieces  of 
narrow  board  that  will  reach  from 
the  floor  beam  to  the  middle  beam. 
Be  sure  to  cut  two  of  these  strips 
for  each  goat. 

Now,  cut  a  wedge,  approximately 
eight  inches  long,  out  of  the  top  end 
of  each  board.  Space  these  boards  (in 
pairs,  so  the  wedged  shape  tops  face 
each  other)  just  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a  goat  to  insert  its  head  in 
the  wedge  and  so  that  on  lowering  its 
head,  it  will  be  unable  to  withdraw. 


Nail  securely  in  place.  The  open 
spaces  may  be  boarded  in.  The  top  or 
hay  section  is  simple.  Nail  narrow 
boards  from  middle  to  top  beam  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  a  goat  to  poke 
its  head  through  for  hay.  This  com¬ 
pletes  the  remodeling  of  the  pen. 

The  lower  grain  trough,  on  the 
outside  front  of  the  pen,  is  merely 
boards  supported  by  short  two  by 
four  blocks  and  slanted  in  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  a  narrow  space  for 
grain.  A  long  board,  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  wedged  shape  opening  in 
the  tie-ups,  is  hinged  to  the  middle 
beam  of  the  framework  so  that  it 
drops  down.  After  the  correct  amount 
of  grain  is  placed  in  the  trough  be¬ 
fore  each  opening,  the  hinged  board 
is  raised,  permitting  the  goats  to 
insert  their  heads  through  the 
wedged  shape  gaps.  When  the  board 
is  lowered  and  fastened  with  a 
wooden  latch,  the  goats  are  unable 
to  withdraw,  yet,  they  may  raise  or 
lower  their  heads.  The  top  hay  rack 
is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  lower 
bin  except  that  the  boards  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  base  supports  which 
are  slanted  upward.  This  rack  is 
wider  than  the  grain  trough.  Nail  a 
board  the  entire  length  of  these  base 
supports  to  hold  the  hay. 

After  the  goats  have  eaten  their 
ration  of  grain,  the  hinged  board  is 
raised  and  the  goats  are  allowed  to 
run  free  in  the  pen.  The  board  may 
be  dropped  into  place  and  fastened. 
The  hay  rack  is  kept  filled  at  all 
times.  Goats  are  able  to  eat  hay  by 
standing  on  their  hind  legs  or  by 
raising  the  head.  c.  l.  s. 


Interior  of  goat  pen  looking  toward  front  or  tie-ups.  One  goat  is  eating  out 
of  the  hay  rack.  Notice  the  wedged  shape  cuts  in  the  boards  beside  the  black 
goat.  The  goat  inserts  his  head  through  these  openings  and,  as  he  lowers 
his  head  to  eat  the  grain  placed  in  the  trough,  the  hinged  board  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pen  is  dropped  into  place,  preventing  the  goat  from  backing  out. 
Later  the  board  is  raised  to  allow  the  goat  to  withdraw.  Hinged  board  can 
be  seen  behind  wedged  shape  cuts  in  boards. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

An  audience  of  over  800  persons 
attended  the  243rd  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
Holstein  Sale.  The  classified  averages 
were  as  follows:  47  milking  cows 
$382;  32  bred  heifers  $351.50;  17  open 
heifers  $190.50;  10  buils,  aged  13 
months,  $315.50;  one  bull  3V2  years 
old,  $345;  eight  orphans,  $71.25;  11 
heifer  calves  $72.  Only  four  cows  sold 
below  $300,  the  other  43  cows  aver¬ 
aged  $401.  Six  animals  sold  above 
$500.  Their  average  $541.  The  high 
bull  was  from  the  Van  Horne  farm 
and  sold  for  $400.  H.  R.  Scott,  Bloss- 
vale,  and  D.  J.  Roberts,  Sauquoit, 
each  sold  a  cow  at  $570;  these  were 
the  highest  of  the  sale. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Westcott 
and  Richardson,  Canastota,  15  for 
$5,475.  Next  largest  was  Picardy 
Farms,  Pine  Plains,  16  for  $5,110. 
W.  A.  Cooper,  New  Braintree,  Mass., 
two  for  $950.  j.  R.  p. 


Book  Note 

Pour  Yourself  a  House — by  Frazier 
Forman  Peters.  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  concrete  house?  How 
much  does  it  cost?  Can  you  build  it 
yourself?  For  those  who  are  short  of 
both  roof  and  cash,  this  book  might 
well  offer  the  perfect  solution  to  the 
housing  problem.  “Pour  Yourself  a 
House”  presents  a  low-cost,  sensible, 
and  easy  method  for  building  a  con¬ 
crete,  or  concrete  and  stone  house, 
that  is  attractive  in  appearance,  built 
to  last;  one  which  anyone,  with  a 
little  skill  and  determination,  can 
build  for  himself  for  a  total  cost  of 
materials  of  less  than  $4,000.  Every 
bit  of  material  that  goes  into  the 
building  process  is  listed,  together 
with  the  exact  cost;  detailed  plans 


are  supplied  for  each  step  of  the 
construction  and  are  keyed  in  with 
the  descriptive  text. 

“Pour  Yourself  a  House”  is  en¬ 
tirely  practical,  with  step-by-step 
directions  anyone  can  follow.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  over  150  line  drawings 
outline  the  individual  steps  and  plans 
for  construction.  For  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  moderately  priced  housing, 
here  is  a  unique,  practical,  and 
fascinating  book. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.95  (New  York  City 
residents  add  eight  cents  sales  tax.) 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July,  1949, 
are  as  follows  : 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.$5.20  $.107 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _  5.12  .1088 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.40  .0936 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op _ 4.25  .09 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.25  .09 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.00  .0851 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  3.975  .0845 

Bovina  Co-op .  3.965  .0842 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.965  .0842 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.955  .0841 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.94  .0838 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.94  .0838 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.94  .0838 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.94  .0838 

Cohocton  Creameries _  3.94  .0838 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.94  .0838 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.94  .0838 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.83  .0815 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.73  .0793 


Fat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  sonic 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are  New  York  $3. 94; 
Buffalo  $4.10;  Rochester  $4.29. 
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Tastes  so  good— Gorton’s 
famous  Codfish  with  mealy 
potato,  cleverly  blended  and 
seasoned.  Ready  so  quickly  — 
just  shape  into  small  balls  and 
deep-fat-fry,  or  shape  into 
cakes  and  pan-fry.  Delicious 
either  way,  for  breakfast, 
>  lunch  or  dinner. 

SEND  abel  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  “105  Deep  Sea 
Recipes.”  Gorton-Pew  Fisher¬ 
ies ,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Also  ask  for  GORTON’S  FROZEN  FISH  FILLETS 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


J 


JUICE  RITE 

$1.00  POSTPAID 

Amazing  innovation.  Plastic  heat- 
resisting  slide  fits  over  6tnrdy 
cotton  bag  used  for  draining 
liquid  from  fmit  pulp  for  jelly 
making.  Speeds  up  extraction  of 
juice.  Eliminates  stained  hands 
and  all  muss  and  fuss.  Good  for 
making  cottage  cheese,  too. 

JOHNNIE-MARIE,  Dept.  R. 

P.  0.  Box  1254  Grand'  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan¬ 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 


ONLY 


t  Plus  25 1  for  mailing 
J  Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe  J 
J  manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high  * 
J  quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at  * 

*  a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00.  * 

J  Nailed  and  sewed,  Thick  composition  sole  * 
J  and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak-  i 
J  tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed.  * 
2  Double  -  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with  * 
“  roomy  toe.  * 

J  Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army  \ 
2  fusset  tan  color:  wide,  comfortable  widths.  * 
^Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference  \ 

*  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  't 

J~~ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT™ 

0  loolher  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □ 

$  471  Mill  st.,  Dapt.  A.  Check  Q 

0  Worcester,  Mass.  C  O.  D.  □ 

0  Send  me  ......  pairs  of  shoes  af*4.ts(includes 

0  failings  costs) 

0  ff Y  *1**  Is  ...  .  Send  free  literature  Q 

f Name  _ 

0  St-  or  R.F.D. _ _ _ 

0  ‘own 


- State _ 


Salt  for  Beef  Cattle 

Ability  to  do  a  good  job  with  live¬ 
stock  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  some  stockmen  and  farmers 
make  more  money  than  others.  All 
things  being  equal,  fast  and  large 
gains  in  livestock  weights  are  the 
most  profitable.  This  means  that  if 
different  groups  of  steers  are  fattened 
on  the  same  kinds  of  feed  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  cattle  which 
show  the  quickest  and  greatest  gains 
will  almost  invariably  be  the  ones 
that  make  the  most  profit. 

The  necessity  of  salt  in  animal  life 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nized.  Digestion,  and  a  healthy  action 
of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  cannot 
exist  without  salt,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  better  utilization  of  feed  by 
the  animal.  When  not  under  the 
control  of  man  and  so  able  to  roam 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  wild 
animals  make  certain  to  satisfy  their 
salt  requirements;  their  never  fail¬ 
ing  instinct  telling  them  where  to 
look  for  salt  springs.  On  the  South 
American  pampas  wild  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  travel  regularly  many  a 
mile  to  their  favorite  salt  licks,  as 
did  the  buffalo  and  deer  in  North 
America.  At  Blue  Lick  springs  in 
Kentucky,  the  pioneer  Daniel  Boone 
said  that  buffalo  had  made  a  path 
100  yards  wide  to  the  salt  springs, 
uprooting  and  stamping  down  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  confinement  to  re¬ 
stricted  areas,  stock  have  no  way  of 
expressing  salt  hunger  except  by 
manifesting  symptoms  of  malnu¬ 
trition.  At  first  this  may  show 
simply  in  unsatisfactory  gains,  but  in 
extreme  cases  the  animals  have  a 


Shown  with  a  Super¬ 
charger  to  prevent 
tank  "water-logging." 


DEPTH  IS  NO  OBSTACLE 


SELECTIVE  STAGE 


JET  PUMP 

50- 1 20- 1 50-200-300  ft. 


or  even  greater  depths 


desire  to  eat  earth  or  lick  at  paint. 

A  relation  of  salt  to  epidemic  at¬ 
tacks  on  cattle  in  the  early  days  of 
analytical  observation  was  reported 
in  November  1863  issue  of  Scientific 
American  Magazine,  where  it  was 
stated  that  during  an  epidemic,  which 
sprang  up  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
cattle  of  the  Ukraine  and  Hungary 
were  struck  down  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  those  of  Silesia  and 
Bohemia,  where  the  cattle  breeders 
habitually  distributed  salt  to  their 
stock.  The  scourge  ceased  to  show 
itself  in  Germany,  where  particular 
care  was  bestowed  upon  cattle  and 
where  salt  for  many  years  had  been 
constantly  made  available  to  stock. 
The  easiest  way  to  satisfying  salt 
requirements  is  to  place  salt  blocks 
or  loose  salt  in  covered  boxes  at 
strategic  places  in  grazing  areas  so 
the  stock  can  take  what  they  want, 
as  differing  characteristics  of  feed 
and  feed  grasses  cause  widely  vary¬ 
ing  salt  needs. 

In  general,  a  salt  allowance  of 
about  two  to  two  and  one-half 
pounds  a  head  per  month  should  be 
provided  for  beef  cattle  when  feed  is 
succulent  or  when  the  cattle  are 
subsisting  largely  on  the  usual 
browse  diet.  About  10  per  cent 
additional  of  block  salt  should  be 
allowed  for  weathering.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  when  the  feed 
is  dry,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  head  per  month  is  usu¬ 
ally  adequate.  On  the  average  this 
means  a  total  of  about  20  pounds  of 
salt  a  year  for  each  steqr.  When  not 
on  a  full  milk  diet,  calves  should  also 
have  salt,  one  pound  mixed  in  with 
every  100  pounds  of  their  grain 
ration,  to  provide  that  which  would 
have  been  supplied  in  the  mother’s 
milk. 

In  Iowa  tests,  with  fattening  cattle 
fed  under  shelter,  there  were  no 
differences  in  rate  or  economy  of 
gain  whether  salt  was  allowed  in 
loose  form  or  in  blocks.  When  too 
small  a  quantity  of  salt  is  put  out  in 
blocks  or  covered  boxes,  it  will  soon 
become  exhausted. 

With  salt  available  at  all  times,  in 
pasture  and  feed  lot,  using  iodized 
salt  in  goitrous  areas,  grazing  ani¬ 
mals  develop  better  and  more 
economically  than  they  otherwise 
would.  They  are  more  contented, 
and  are  more  easily  handled. 

E.  B.  Tustin,  Jr. 


MAKE  SEA  SHELL  JEWELRY 

Our  new  Shell  "KIT”  makes  6  Brooches,  6  Pair 
Earrings,  Place  and  Tally  Cards,  with  large  il¬ 
lustrated  Shellart  Instruction  Book,  BEARN  Shell- 
craft  and  EARN.  Complete  $3.00  Postpaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shellcrafters 
get  our  FREE  Design  Book  and  Price  Last. 
Duryea  Shell  Studio,  Dept.  IOO,  Bay  Pines,  Fla. 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  D  1£*  C 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  V-A  \~s  XV.  O 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Honey  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Jacuzzi,  originator  and  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  jet  type  pumps  for 
over  25  years,  offers  a  highly  efficient  jet  pump  for  lifts  to  300  feet  and 
greater.  Many  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States.  Your  nearest 
Jacuzzi  dealer  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  complete  details  on  a  Jacuzzi 
jet  type  pump  for  your  individual  requirements.  For  trouble-free  service,, 
for  economy,  for  efficiency  on  practically  any  depth  well,  investigate  the 
Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Discharge  jet  pump. 


Your  J ACUZZl  DEALER  Is  the  Man  to 
See  for  Deep  or  Shallow  Well  Pumps 

FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER,  WRITE  TO 

JACUZZI  BROS.  INC.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

ALSO^AT  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA  and  ST.  LOUIS  23.  MISSOURI 


PREVENT  MUD 

at  Entrance  Roads! 


Muddy  ditches  and  streams  no  longer 
need  bog  down  your  car,  truck  or  equip¬ 
ment — at  entrance  road  or  anywhere  on 
your  farm.  Just  put  Penco  Corrugated 
Metal  Pipe  in  ditch,  stream  or  under 
road  and  cover  with  shallow  earth  fill. 
Carries  water  off  and  makes  a  strong, 
low-cost  bridge  at  the  same  time!  One 
man  can  install  this  inexpensive,  dura¬ 
ble  drainage  pipe-bridge  in  less  than 
a  day.  Also  used  to  prevent  field,  ero¬ 
sion,  to  line  wells,  to  make  inexpensive 
cattle-pass,  etc.  The  same  Penco  pipe  is 
used  on  state  and  county  roads.  Comes 
in  diameters  from  8  in.  to  8  ft. — lengths 
up  to  20  ft. !  Stop  your  mud  problem  now, 
the  economical  way  that  farmers  praise. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  information 
on  how  to  drain  your  farm  properly  with 

Penco  Corrugated  Metal  Drainage  Pip© 


PENN  METAL  Corporation  of  Penna. 

Founded  1 869  by  L.  Lewis  Sagendorph 

62  Oregon  Avenue,  Philadelphia  48,  Pa. 


— —  EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY  - 

oasily.  In  full  or  spare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
cards  and  Gifts-’n-Things.  21-folder  Ass’t  sells  for 
$1.00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL:  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers.  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimensional 
cards.  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings, 
Religious.  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  Deluxe  Per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAJVIPLES  to  easy-to- 
sell  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 
Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS, 

DEPT.  RN-91,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


For  Yourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
For  Details  &  Samples  Write  tot 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Heading.  Pa. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to  minute  styles — Dresses  — 
street — house — Dress  Goods— cotton 
—  rayon  —  wool — Hosiery — Lingerie 
—  Aprons  > —  Towels  —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Sales — Good 
Profits  —  without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept  100,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GET  EXTRA  PAY 

This  Easy  Way! 


Do  you  need  EXTRA, 
MONEY?  Then  get  it  this 
easy  way — sell  Artistic  Christmas  , 
Cards.  Everyone  buys  NAME-i 
IMPRINTED  Folders  at  50  for  *1  I 
and  up.  21-Card  Ass’t.  sells  fast  at  $1.  y 

32  Money- Making  Assortments  J 

Amazing:  value  FEATURE  Assort-  " 
ment  21  Christmas  Cards  pays  up  to 
100%  on  $1  sales.  Also  Religious, 
Humorous ,  Gif  t  W raps ,  Plastic  Greet¬ 
ings,  Gift  Cards.  Name-Imprinted  Deco- 

M  now" 


Sell 

Christmas 
Cards  . 

50  i/i 
With  Name 


ARTISTIC  CARD  CO„  INC., 

I  282  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N. 


“1 


Name.. 


Address. _ 


|  City. — State. _ _J 
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with  the  Exclusive,, 


Insure  canning  success  with 
Ball  Dome  Lids.  To  test  seal, 
just  touch  DOME;  if  it’s 
down,  jar  is  sealed.  No  other 
lid  has  this  amazing  feature. 
In  buying  new  jars  insist  on 
Ball,  the  only  jars  that  come 
equipped  with  Dome  Lids. 


1949  Ball  Blue  Book 


Less  than  Vj  price! 

Finest  Home  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing 
Guide  ever  issued! 
56  pages,  hundreds 
of  recipes.  Get 
yours  at  big 
saving  —  see 
offer  below.1 


* 


GET  THIS  BARGAIN 
-  CUP  COUPON  ! 


Send  top  from  1  box  of  Dome  Lids 
and  Bands  with  only  10c,  for  your  new 
25c  Ball  Blue  Book*.  If  dealer  is  out 
of  Dome  Lids  ask  him  to  get  some. 
You  must  enclose  box  top  to  get  in 
on  this  offer! 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  T  ,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Name  . . . 


■ 

i 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 


Address  .....................  J 

♦Offer  in  U.S.  only,  during  1949.  ©  1949  ■ 

B.  B.  CO.  ■ 


September  Tones 

The  trees  still  wear  a  dull  rich  August  green; 

Yet  here  and  there  warm  colors  can  be  seen, 

Announcing  Autumn,  masterpiece  of  God: 

The  Russets,  purple  asters,  goldenrod. 

—  Estelle  Swan  Bronson 


Grapes  in  Juice,  Jelly,  Conserve 


Don’t  let  grapes  wither  on  '  the 
vine  or  be  touched  by  frost — just 
because  you  have  eaten  your  fill  and 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  them!  Nothing  is  so  palatable  as 
homemade  grape  juice,  so  quick  and 
easy  to  make. 

Besides  using  it  as  a  beverage, 
you’ll  find  the  first  method  given 
below  provides  a  foundation  juice 
for  gelatin  desserts,  frozen  sherberts 
or  fruit  punch. 

Grape  Juice  (1) 

Ingredients:  1  gallon  of  ripe 

grapes;  1  cup  of  water;  sugar  to  taste, 
added  to  strained  juice. 

Steam  grapes,  pick  over,  and  wash. 
Put  in  large  kettle,  and  for  each 
gallon  of  grapes,  add  1  cup  of  cold 
water.  Bring  to  a  boil,  and  let  simmer 
slowly  for  10  minutes.  Pour  into  a 
cheesecloth  bag,  just  as  you  would 
for  jelly,  and  let  the  grape  juice 
strain  through  the  bag  overnight.  In 
the  morning,  add  sugar  to  the  juice 
until  sweet  enough;  then  bring  this 
to  a  full,  rolling  boil.  Bottle  at  once. 

Grape  Juice  (2) 

Ingredients:  1  cup  of  ripe  Concord 
grapes;  y2  cup  of  granulated  sugar; 
boiling  water. 

Steam,  pick  over,  and  wash  grapes. 
Place  in  a  sterilized  quart  jar,  add 
the  half  cup  of  sugar,  and  fill  jar  to 
the  top  with  boiling  water.  Put  on 
rubber  ring  and  lid.  Seal.  Turn  jar 
upside  down  in  dark  place  and  leave 
that  way  for  six  weeks.  The  grape 
juice  is  then  ready  to  be  used. 

Catherine  T.  Manning 


Grape  Jelly 

Use  5  cups  of  grape  juice,  6V2  cups 
sugar,  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  juice,  steam  about 
3V2  pounds  fully  ripe  Concord  grapes 
and  crush  thoroughly.  Add  1V2  cups 
water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer, 


covered,  10  minutes.  Place  in  jelly 
cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice. 
Measure  5  cups  juice  into  a  large 
saucepan.  Now  we  are  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  jelly. 

To  make  the  jelly,  measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Place  saucepan  hold¬ 
ing  juice  over  high  heat.  Add  powd¬ 
ered  fruit  pectin  and  stir  until  mix¬ 
ture  comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once 
stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling 
boil  and  boil  hard  for  \y2  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat,  skim,  pour  quickly  into  steri¬ 
lized  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  11  6-ounce  glasses. 

Grape  Conserve 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit,  T  table¬ 
spoon  grated  lemon,  %  cup  lemon 
juice,  7  cups  sugar,  y2  pound  seeded 
raisins,  1  cup  finely  chopped  nut 
meats,  %  bottle  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit,  slip  skins 
from  about  3  pounds  of  fully  ripe 
grapes.  Bring  pulp  to  a  boil  and 
simmer,  covered,  5  minutes.  Sieve  to 
remove  seeds.  Chop  or  grind  skins 
and  add  to  pulp.  Measure  4  cups  of 
the  mixture  into  a  very  large  sauce¬ 
pan. 

Grate  the  rind  from  2  medium 
sized  lemons.  Measure  1  tablespoon 
of  grated  rind  into  saucepan  with 
prepared  grapes.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  2  lemons,  and  add  V4  cup  of 
juice  to  fruit.  Now  we  proceed  with 
the  conserve. 

To  make  the  conserve,  add  sugar, 
raisins,  and  nut  meats  to  prepared 
fruit  mixture  in  the  saucepan  and 
mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  the  y2 
bottle  of  fruit  pectin.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  sterilized  glasses. 
Paraffin  at  once.  e.  w.  g. 


Fall  Flowers  to  Wear 

Sometimes  your  dress  for  -  a  party 
needs  only  the  change,  or  the  touch 
of  color,  that  a  bit  of  your  garden 
will  give.  Use  flowers  to  dress  up 
with;  and  enjoy  the  effect  and  the 
doing  both.  Here  is  a  nice  hobby  also. 

A  piece  of  wire  (a  paper  clip  is 
fine)  a  bit  of  heavy  black  thread, 
and  a  ribbon  are  all  you  need  to 
make  a  corsage.  Take  five  of  any  of 
your  Fall  garden  flowers,  with  stems 
about  three  inches  long.  Holding  the 
heads  of  three  in  one  direction  and 
of  two  in  the  other,  lay  their  stems 
together.  Behind  them  arrange  a  few 
green  leaves  on  a  bed  of  wood  ferns. 
Then  around  the  middle,  between  the 
blossoms,  take  a  few  turns  of  wire 
to  hold  the  stems  firmly  together. 
Over  this  tie  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon. 
The  black  thread  is  used,  if  needed, 
for  tying  in  any  additional  greens,  or 
for  holding  blossoms  in  position. 

Try  the  same  idea  with  gladiola 
tips.  Adorn  a  single  dahlia  with  a 
bow  to  harmonize  with  the  bloom 
and  your  dress;  vary  the  foliage 
background  with  the  blossoms.  Any 
leaf  is  eligible — even  evergreens  with 
chrysanthemums  and  other  Fall 
flowers. 

To  make  an  attractive  bow,  loop 
ribbon  back  and  forth,  like  ribbon 
candy,  holding  the  bottoms  of  the 
loops  together  with  thumb  and  finger. 
When  the  bow  is  big  enough,  take 
a  few  stitches  at  the  place  you  held 
the  loops.  Use  either  matching  or 
contrasting  ribbon;  black  velvet  is 
especially  lovely  with  zinnias  and 
calendulas.  Be  sure  to  use  flowers 
that  do  not  wilt  easily.  d.  t. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Though  we  expected  the  dog  days 
would  bring  rain  and  a  heavy  hay 
crop  (farmers  cut  half  in  the  early 
hot  days),  we  in  the  Green 
Mountains  watched  the  stubble  turn 
sere  in  the  heat  and  drought. 
Gardens  have  suffered  but  not  as 
much  as  the  'hayland,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  a  dust  mulch.  Perennials 
hung  their  leaves  loose  and  limp,  and 
buds  blighted  if  they  formed  at  all. 

The  organic  gardeners  surely  have 
had  their  innings  this  year,  as  the 
humus  holds,  the  moisture  far  better 
than  chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  safe  to 
say  the  compost  heaps  will  be  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  this  Fall. 

Our  hardy  amaryllis  was  a  grand 
exception,  truly  a  resurrection  lily. 
At  night,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  bud 
stalk,  the  next  day  one  was  three 
inches  tall,  soon  the  first  lilies. 

This  is  our  first  season  with  Rural 
Russet  potatoes,  one  row  just  to  try 
them.  John  pulled  one  hill  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  and  found  the  largest 
and  longest  feeder  roots  we  had  ever 
seen.  The  “set”  was  good  but  the 
tubers  were  smaller  than  on  Green 
Mountain  and  Early  Queen,  all 
planted  the  same  day  in  the  same 
field.  We  expected  the  Tiny  Tim 
tomato  would  be  a  tiny  plant  as  well. 
Instead  it  stretches  its  arms  out 
about  three  feet  in  all  directions.  I 
counted  28  fruits  on  one  branch, 
seven  in  each  cluster  and  more  blos¬ 
soms  and  buds. 

Grandson  Bill  has  been  home  on 
furlough  from  Wyoming,  and  was 
transferred  to  Arizona.  He  has  served 
a  year.  Time  flies.  Mother  Bee 


WHEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 

For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  _ 

that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting"  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 
BOX  935,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 


HftT  WATFB  No  Fire!  No  Faucet!  With  Lux  Elec- 
HVM  TTnlDIY  trie  Heater  $2.55  Ppd.  Particulars. 

CHAS.  LEHMAN.  1125  EvernreenAye.,  Bronx  59,  N.  V. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


Heat  With  Wood 
And  Save  Money! 


Amazing  fuel  savings1  Many  users 
report  more  than  savings 

in  (ual  costs,  still  enioying  safer 
thermostatically  -con  trolled 
24-hour  heat.  Should  build  but 
on*  fir*  par  season.  Many  heating 
entire  homos! 


DOWNDRAFT 

THERMOSTATIC. 

WOOD  HEATER 


Any  hardwood  successfully  used.  No  (ires  to  build 
on  cold  mornings  Remove  ashes  on  average  of  3 
times  monthly.  Seven  models,  all  low-priced 


Small  Regular, 


.$47  25 


Medium  DeLuxe _ $59.25 

Large  DeLuxe _ $65.25 


DeLuxe  Cabinet, 


.$140.75 


If  no  dealer  near,  immediate 
shipment  guaranteed  from 
factory  We  pay  freight  No 
CO  0  Write  for  free  details, 
or  order  direct. 

Choice  Dealerships  Available 
ADDRESS  DEPT.  F-2 


ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC 
WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

COLUMBIA.  S  C. 
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Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  Wet  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower.  p.  s.] 


I  have  lily  of  the  valley,  August 
and  lemon  lilies,  iris,  cornflower, 
mums,  yellow  primrose,  and  a  water 
flower  called  floating  heart,  to  offer 
for  colored  water  lilies,  low  growing 
perennials,  or  rock  garden  plants.  — 
MRS.  R.  R.,  New  York. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  a  root  of 
my  tall  bleeding  heart,  yellow 
marguerites,  English  daisies,  single 
pinks,  etc.,  for  stokesia,  rudbeckia, 
hardy  carnations,  helenium,  trollius, 
etc.  —  mrs.  e.  m.,  New  York. 


I  do  intricate  tatting,  collect  poems, 
and  enjoy  tropical  plants;  will  ex¬ 
change  ideas  on  these  hobbies.  — 
mrs.  a.  c.  f.,  Florida 


I  would  like  to  exchange  slips  of 
old-fashioned  roses  this  Fall.  — 
mrs.  w.  g.  w.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  house 
plants,  especially  coleus  and  gerani¬ 
ums.  —  mrs.  r.  e.  c.,  Vermont. 


ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
50  LONG  , — ( 


/0U  CAN  COUNTON  fleischmann's 
PRY  YEAST  FOR  FASTER 
m  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  CT~ 


for  Women  ( 


WHO  SAKE 
AT  HOME 


GLA0  T/0//VGS' 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  IT'S  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE 


)ONiy 


GIVES  ME  LIGHT 
n  POUGHS.TOO 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER.  , - 


LOOKIT-  buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 

Prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


I  like  double  African  violets;  will 
give  outdoor  hardy  lily  roots  in  ex¬ 
change.  —  c.  d..  New  York. 


I  have  some  Star  of  Bethlehem 
bulbs  to  exchange  for  other  garden 
or  house  bulbs.  —  mrs.  f.  g.,  R.  I. 


Breadbox  Manicured 

To  prevent  or  retard  rusting  of  the 
hinges  of  your  breadbox,  apply  two 
coats  of  clear  nail  polish.  If  you  want 
to  keep  the  box  looking  new,  put  nail 
polish  on  the  hinges  just  as  soon 
as  you  start  to  use  it.  If  spots  of 
corrosion  appear  on  other  parts  of 
the  box  as  well,  put  clear  nail  polish 
on  these  spots  to  help  prevent  their 
growing  larger.  If  polish  later  wears 
off  a  little,  renew  it.  h.  o.  p. 


Ever  Thought  of  This  ? 

If  your  small  child  has  a  fascin¬ 
ation  for  pens,  and  you  have  already 
found  ink  stains  on  her  clothes,  ever 
thought  of  filling  a  cheap,  or  old 
fountain  pen  with  weak  bluing  and 
giving  it  to  her  for  her  very  own? 
This  “ink”  will  wash  out,  and  she’ll 
soon  satisfy  her  curiosity  for  pens. 

If  you  add  a  little  clothes  starch  to 
the  water  in  which  you  dip  mop  or 
cloth  for  mopping  or  wiping  linoleum, 
it  will  give  the  floor-covering  a 
glossy  finish. 


When  your  older  children  outgrow 
socks  that  are  still  good,  pin  them 
together  and  mark  the  size  on  them, 
ready  for  the  younger  ones.  L.  p.  b. 


No  Saving  Like  Sewing  and  Needlework 


2874  —  BELTED  in  jumper  with  inset  hip  pockets  and  companion  convertible  collared 
blouse.  Sizes  12-2Q;  36-44.  Size  18  jumper,  2Va  yds.  54-in.;  blouse.  2%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

555  —  BRAND  NEW  EMBROIDERY.  Flying  birds  and  lovely  flower  motifs  for  pillow 
cases  or  towels.  Hot  iron  transfers  in  eight  motifs;  complete  instructions.  15c. 

2000  —  LITTLE  SCHOOL  TEAM!  V-neck  jumper  with  its  very  own  blouse  and  jacket. 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4  jumper  and  jacket.  1%  yds.  35-in.;  blouse,  X  yd.  35-in.  20c. 

2877  —  SMART-USE  SHIRTWAIST  frock,  neatly  collared  and  cuffed,  scores  a  new 
success  in  stripes.  Also  in  checks  or  plain.  Short  or  long  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size 
18,  414  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

409  —  SWAN  GRACE  CHAIRSET  to  work  in  filet  crochet  to  give  beauty  and  dignity 
to  your  rooms.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers  plainly;  do  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N-  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c.) 


DA  r  fl  IHITTflNQ  Over  300  Plastic  But- 
DAU*  v  “D  U  1  i  Uliu  tons  in  assorted  colors, 
patterns  and  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets.  $1.00  postpaid. 
750  or  more  $2.00  postpaid.  C.  O.  I>.  You  pay  postal 
fees.  MONEY  BACK.  GUARANTEE. 

MARWOOD,  P.0.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Write  for  low  prices — 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please. 
OR.  RUG  COMPANY,  Dept.  9962,  Lima,  Ohio 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


V  A  D  AT  PREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
[  rt  l\ll  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un- 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


? 


E  N  T  IN  G 


the  most  efficient 
wood  burning  furnace  ever  made! 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


•  Fire  always  under 
complete,  automatic 

.  control 

•  Stoke  only  twice  a 

•  Practically  no  creosote 

•  Hot  water  coil  can  be 
installed,  if  desired 


See  it  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
or  send  for  complete  details  to  . ,  . 


HEATING  DIVISION 


ESTABLISHED 

1926 


Please  send  me 
complete  details 
on  the  Pantex 
Woodomat  Wood 
Burning  Furnacel 


384 

PANTEX  » 

MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  , 

-  BOX  660-  B,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 


NAME . . .  | 

ADDRESS .  8 


CITY . STATE .  J 
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September  3,  1949 


Dear  Friends:  I  love  to  read  Our  Page 
and  look  for  the  drawings  sent  in.  I  have 
contributed  a  few  myself.  I  also  like  the 
stories  written  by  Our  Pagers.  My  hobbies 
are  drawing,  reading,  making  shell  jewelry 
and  other  knick  knacks.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
started  collecting  things  made  in  Japan.  My 
Mother  had  a  Japanese  kimono  and  I  now 
have  two  circular  fans,  two  honeycomb 
fans,  a  few  statues  and  a  tiny  vase.  I  enjoy 
this  collection  immensely.  I  also  wish  that 
some  of  you  who  know  Scottish  folk  songs, 
such  as  “Loch  Lomond,”  would  send  the 
titles  to  me.  —  Jackie  DeNicola,  12,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  in  the  second 
term  in  high  school  and  enjoy  Our  Page 
very  much.  I  love  to  write  letters  and  have 
two  pen  pals.  One  of  them  lives  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  through  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  we  began  to  write  to  each 
other.  My  father  is  planning  to  go  to  work 
in  the  country.  My  favorite  hobby  is  draw¬ 
ing.  I  like  dancing,  swimming  and  horse¬ 
back  riding.  —  Diane  Colandone,  14,  New 
York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  farm  of  100  acres 
and  at  one  time  we  had  over  85  cows  and 
also  some  chickens.  My  hobbies  are  skating, 
swimming,  hunting,  fishing  and  going  to 
the  movies.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  —  William  Doolittle, 
18,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Holden,  17,  N.  H. 
MEMORY  VERSE 
MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 

As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  speed  i’  the  slushy  mud. 
Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and 
fears, 

Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each! 

—  By  Edward  Lear 


young  school  teacher,  who  has  come  to  teach 
in  Nearby,  a  small  New  England  village. 
The  school  is  just  a  one-room  school  house, 
with  students  in  the  first  through  the  eighth 
grades.  Mary  boards  at  the  Bixbys’.  There 
are  just  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixby  and  Dan  left 
at  home.  Dan’s  arm  is  missing  due  to  an 
accident  a  few  years  before. 

Mary’s  trials,  joys,  sorrows,  and  romance 
make  a  very  readable  and  interesting  novel, 
simply  told  and  realistic.  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  boys  and  girls  would  enjoy  it.  —  Jolene 
Paquette,  15,  New  Hampshire. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  LIVED  IN 

Now  living  on  a  100-acre  farm  in  New 
York  State,  I  have  a  calf  for  a  4-H  project. 
When  we  used  to  live  in  Pennsylvania  we 
had  goats  on  one  of  our  farms  and  they 
were  a  lot  of  fun.  The  fence  that  kept  them 
in  had  to  be  very  high,  or  they  would 
jump  over  it.  Baby  goats  are  very  cute. 

After  we  had  lived  there  awhile  we  sold 
the  farm  and  bought  a  big  dairy  farm.  One 
day  when  I  got  home  from  school  the  bam 
was  on  fire.  My  mother  called  on  the  phone 
to  the  Fire  Company  and  some  neighbors 
listening  in  started  for  our  place.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  the  whole  countryside  was 
there.  That  was  one  time  when  listening 
in  paid  off!  —  Jack  Palumbo,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  family  has  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about 
three  years.  I  always  turn  to  Our  Page  first 
and  find  the  letters  very  interesting.  I 
thought  the  drawing  "Grandmother”  by 
James  Kaelin  very  clever.  I  am  now  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  school  and  like  it  quite  well. 
We  are  one  mile  away  from  town.  We  get 
this  paper  because  we  are  interested  in 
farm  articles.  I  have  a  garden  and  when  it 
gets  ripe  I  sell  most  of  it.  My  hobbies  are 
art  work  and  collecting  stamps.  Also  I  am 
a  Girl  Scout  and  like  it.  —  Sheila  Barris,  10, 
New  York. 


PEN  AND  INK 
Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  15,  Rhode  Island 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  feel  it  is  about 
time,  and  my  duty,  to  write;  for  what 
would  this  paper  be  without  someone  to 
make  its  contributions?  I  will  be  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  we  live  on  an  11- 
acre  farm  about  16  miles  from  town.  I  play 
the  alto  saxaphone  in  the  school  band,  and 
enjoy  church  activities  very  much.  It  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  go  out  and  get  the 
mail  and  find  some  letters  from  boys  and 
girls,  that  I  can  share  my  interests  with. 

_  Maryanne  Klopfenstein,  15,  Penna. 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  be¬ 
fore  but  I  have  always  read  and  enjoyed 
Our  Page.  It’s  so  much  fun.  I  love  to  write 
letters.  I  have  many  hobbies  such  as  col¬ 
lecting  autographs  of  famous  people.  I  now 
have  the  signatures  of  Kirk  Douglas, 
General  Eisenhower,  Janet  Leigh,  Helen 
Hayes,  Buddy  Clarke  and  many  others.  I 
love  roller  skating  and  all  sports.  Some  day 
I  hope  to  train  horses,  but  right  now  it  is 
just  a  hobby.  —  Lynn  Millett,  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  but  it  sounded  like  fun.  My 
home  is  in  Kentucky  but  we  moved  to 
Maryland  six  years  ago.  I  live  on  a  64-acre 
farm.  We  have  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cattle 
and  12,700  chickens.  I  would  like  to  have 
pen  pals  so  don’t  let  me  down.  My  hobbies 
are  driving  and  collecting  photographs  of 
boys  and  girls.  —  Mary  Ames,  Maryland. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never  written 
before.  I  am  on  vacation  at  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  house.  She  has  taken  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  30  years  and  she  showed  me 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Page.  I'  liked  it  very 
much  and  enjoy  the  pictures.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  like  to  draw  pictures.  —  Maxine  Wes- 
cott,  11,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  Here  I  am  again.  What 
nice  weather  for  gardens  we  have  been 
having  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Paquette’s 
garden  is  ahead  of  all  the  others  around 
here  too!  We’ve  been  having  quite  a  few 
vegetables,  also  our  flowers  are  blooming. 
Glad  to  see  so  many  nice  drawings  in  the 
Page,  especially  “The  Braves  Pitcher”  and 
“My  Friend.”  The  first  mentioned  tydy 
looks  like  Earl  Johnson,  my  idea,  anyvv-y. 
I'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you. 

—  Jolene  Paquette,  15,  New  Hampshire. 

Dear  Readers:  We  have  been  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  some  time  now, 
and  think  Our  Page  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
make  friends.  I  live  on  a  small  farm.  We 
have  baby  chicks,  ducks,  hogs,  a  steer,  a 
bull,  dogs  and  cats.  My  hobbies  are  sewing, 
collecting  snapshots  and  greeting  cards,  and 
writing  letters.  I  now  have  two  pen  pals  in 
England.  If  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  drop 
me  a  line,  it  would  be  fine  if  you’d  enclose 
a  snap  if  you  have  one.  —  Betty  Ferrebee, 
18,  Pennsylvania. 


HOME  RUN! 

Drawn  by  Dave  Humphrey,  18,  Mass. 


DELIGHT,  A  FRIGHTENED  HORSE 

Judy  was  11  years  old  and  wished  greatly 
to  own  a  saddle  horse.  Unfortunately  she 
liyed  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
there  were  only  a  few  horses  scattered 
about  —  none  near  her.  So  it  was  wonderful 
in  the  Summer  when  Judy’s  friend,  Joyce, 
moved  nearby.  Joyce  owned  three  splendid 
horses. 

One  day  Judy  found  herself  gazing  at 
Joyce’s  horses.  Joyce  talked  to  her  particu¬ 
larly  about  one  of  the  horses  who  was 
named  Delight.  When  anybody  besides  Judy, 
Joyce  or  Joyce’s  family  touched  or  petted 
Delight,  he  reared  with  fear.  Also  he  was 
very  nervous  and  shied  at  things  often.  It 
was  a  mystery,  because  he  never  used  to 
shy  and  act  queerly  before  this  past  Spring. 

Joyce  knew  that  Delight  was  Judy’s 
favorite  horse.  She  told  Judy  that  if  she 
could  discover  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
nervousness,  as  a  reward  she  could  have 
him  for  her  own.  This  pleased  Judy  very 
much  because  she  knew  if  what  was  causing 
his  shying  was  stopped  he  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful  as  before. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  night  that  Joyce  had 
invited  Judy  to  have  supper  and  stay  over¬ 
night  with  her.  Judy’s  mother  allowed  her 
to  go  and  the  two  girls  played  hard  until 
bedtime.  The  girls  went  quickly  to  sleep 
as  they  were  very  tired.  But  quite  late  in 
the  night  Judy  was  awakened  suddenly  by 
a  loud  whinny.  She  hastily  put  on  her 
slippers  and  tip-toed  out  of  the  room  so  she 
wouldn’t  wake  Joyce.  She  went  straight  to 
the  barn  carrying  her  small  flashlight. 

When  she  peeked  through  the  window  her 
mouth  fell  open  at  what  she  saw.  Jenks,  the 
hired  man,  was  beating  Delight  with  a  whip. 
Jenks  had  always  held  a  grudge  against  him 
because  Delight  had  once  kicked  him.  Judy 
ran  quickly  and  woke  up  Joyce.  When  she 
heard  what  Judy  said,  she  awakened  her 
Father.  Joyce’s  Father  took  a  heavy  club 
and  some  rope,  in  case  there  was  a  fight, 
but  he  took  Jenks  by  surprise.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  he  was  tied  up  and  on  his 
way  to  jail. 

Joyce  told  Judy  that  she  was  glad  that  the 
mystery  was  now  solved,  and  added  as 
they  climbed  back  into  bed:  “Delight  is  now 
your  horse.”  The  next  morning  after  break¬ 
fast  Judy  thanked  Joyce  and  her  parents  for 
everything.  She  then  mounted  Delight  bare- 
back  and  happily  rode  him  to  his  new 
home.  Her  wish  had  come  true.  — 

Patricia  Smiley,  New  York. 


FIRST  CALL  TO  SEVEN  YEAR  OLDS! 

I  read  Our  Page  in  the  latest  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  I  didn’t  see  the  names  of  any 
children  near  my  age.  I  have  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters  and  we  all  have  pets.  We 
have  a  dove,  rabbits,  ducks,  bantams,  big 
chickens  and  four  dogs  and  five  cats.  We  are 
planning  to  move  to  a  farm  where  we  can 
have  more  animals.  My  18  year  old  brother 
is  a  pilot  and  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a 
plane  ride  before  long.  I  hope  someone  near 
my  age  will  write  to  me.  My  Mother  has 
always  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  over 
20  years.  —  Priscilla  Moore,  7,  New  Jersey. 

PEN  ^INK 


THE  GYPSY 

Oh!  to  be  a  carefree  gypsy;  wandering  fancy 
free. 

To  come  and  go;  now  fast;  now  slow;  the 
moon  and  stars  with  me. 

My  life  would  then  be  happy,  lift  sorrows 
from  my  heart. 

Each  day  is  new, 

The  sky  is  blue 

And  troubles  then  depart. 

—  Shirley  Swimm,  16,  New  York 

f/ 


YELLOW  LADY  SLIPPER 
Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEAVENLY  HELPER 

The  golden  grain  is  waiting,  the  skys  are 
clear  and  blue; 

It  really  is  God’s  promise  of  health  and 
wealth  to  you. 

The  air  is  hot  and  laden  with  scent  of 
newmown  hay; 

God  is  getting  ready  for  that  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  day. 

So  as  you  watch  the  wagons  hauling  loads 
of  grain; 

Be  thankful  to  the  Helper  who  has  sent  the 
sun  and  rain. 

Without  His  help  we’d  never  be  safe  from 
all  things  drear, 

Yes,  with  God’s  care  and  guidance,  man 
need  never  live  in  fear. 

—  Violet  Wescott,  15,  Pennsylvania 


NIGHTMARE 

The  calm  of  night  is  tense  with  fright, 
As  I  lie  in  bed  with  dreams  in  my  head. 
What  is  that  sound  outside  my  door? 
That  step  upon  by  bedroom  floor? 

I  dare  not  move;  I  cannot  see;  my  fear  is 
almost  killing  me. 

I  try  to  get  my  thoughts  controlled 
As  over  and  over  I  feverishly  roll. 

Then  quickly  with  a  frightening  gasp, 

I  reach  the  lamp,  and  ah!  At  last! 

The  room  is  flooded  with  the  light. 

Gone  is  all  my  nightmare  fright. 

—  Helen  Jordan,  18,  New  Hampshire 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  York:  Earl  Fairley,  12;  Maxine  Wes¬ 
cott,  11;  Ethel  Tracy,  13;  June  LaForet,  13; 
Phyllis  Hill,  12;  Lynn  Millett,  15;  Nancy 
Galietta,  17;  Freda  Brown;  Nelson  Partlow 
19;  Mary  Bentley,  11;  Dorothy  Beck,  16; 
Marion  Horton,  17;  Mary  Eldridge,  18;  Marie 
Cammer,  14;  Jean  Cammer,  12;  Helen 
Cammer,  11;  Betty  Barber,  13;  Jean 
Esposito,  16;  Anna  Knoll,  14;  Jackie 
DeNicola,  12;  Arlene  Wellman,  14;  Mary 
Grace,  12;  Janice  Shuster,  12;  Elizabeth 
Roberts,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Peggy  Scott,  13;  Joan  Miller, 
15;  Ben  Withers,  16;  Clara  Smith,  17;  Lyle 
Hagar,  13;  Carolyn  Stafford;  Maryanne 
Klopfenstein,  15;  Theresa  Sofaly,  19;  Jean 
Fitz,  10;  Barbara  Weaver,  14;  Doris  Moyer, 
17;  Jean  Moyer,  14;  Joan  Hampton;  Evelyn 
Gerlitzki,  14;  Lois  Reigh,  16;  Doris 
McAninch,  12;  Violet  Wescott,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  Sweet,  16;  Forrest 
Cole,  13;  Doris  Randall.  16. 

Maryland:  Mary  Armes;  Florence  Mehl 

New  Hampshire:  June  White,  13;  Jolene 
Paquette,  15. 

Connecticut:  Susan  Linsky,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Priscilla  Moore,  7. 

Philippine  Islands:  Emelio  Borja,  18;  Eulalio 
Hipus,  17;  Alfredo  Borja,  17;  Efrain 
Agoncillo,  16;  Evaristo  Carcasona,  18 
Patricia  Formilleza,  19;  Patricia  Uy,  19 
Fructuosa  Mandin,  17;  Dulce  Chiong,  17 
Evelia  Sarmiento,  18;  Lourdes  Yap,  19 
Epefania  Penalosa,  17. 

France:  Raymonde  Cartier.  14;  Raymonde 
Peyrac,  15;  Nicole  Baldant,  16;  Michele 
Rouvet,  16. 

Germany:  Wolfgang  Prinz,  15;  Erika 

Schmidt,  19;  Brigitta  Lierote,  15;  Renate 
Michel,  19;  Ruth  Bonteau,  15;  Inge  Stender, 
14. 

England:  Betty  Cordince,  18;  Ivy  Mountain. 
18;  Michael  Leggett,  12;  Silvia  Jones.  15. 

New  Zealand:  Margaret  Wright,  14; 
Dorothy  Wright,  11. 

Japan:  Tatsuko  Matsuura,  15. 

Holland:  John  Wessel,  15. 


DANCING  STARS! 

Drawn  by  Janice  Dorr,  12,  New  York 


JOE 

Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  15,  Rhode  Island 


So  here  it  is  schooltime  again.  Now  back 
to  books  and  homework  after  a  long 
Summer  vacation  that  had  plenty  of  hot  sun. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  voicing 
your  opinions  on  Our  Page  contributions. 
That  is  the  way  to  improve  it;  also  it  gives 
encouragement  to  the  other  fellow.  It  shows 
that  you  put  a  little  thought  into  what 
you  see  and  read,  that  you  appreciate 
hobbies  other  than  your  own.  Therefore, 
when  you  are  older  and  among  people  with 
various  interests,  you  will  be  able  to 
discuss  a  var.ety  of  subjects.  Naturally 
everyone  is  doubly  pleased  when  he  meets 
someone  who  has  a  corresponding  hobby. 
But  others’  hobbies  may  become  yours  too, 
so  you  see  we  wind  up  as  one  busy  and 
happy  group. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  Our  Page 
stretches  round  the  world.  We  have  a  long 
list  of  Rural  New-Yorker  overseas  boys 
and  girls  who  are  looking  for  new  friends. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  time  to  learn 
geography  as  fun.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  get  out  your  map  of  the  world  to  see 
where  these  young  people  live.  Just  think 
of  Our  Page  finding  its  way  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  (“down  under”  the  equator)  and  in 
the  Philippines  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
earth.  Already  we  are  used  to  it  in  Europe. 

I  must  remind  you  once  again  about 
foreign  postage.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the 
correct  postage  on  any  letter  I  am  to  for¬ 
ward  overseas,  or  I  cannot  sent  it  on.  Or, 
if  it  does  get  in  the  mail,  incorrect  postage 
will  make  you  get  it  back,  or  have  it  end 
up  in  the  dead  letter  office.  Your  return 
address  is  only  good  sense;  so  is  proper 
postage. 

Well,  next  month  we  have  those  big 
round  yellow  moons,  chilly  evenings  and 
Hallowe’en.  Also  I  hope  you  4-H’ers  will  let 
us  know  how  you  made  out  with  your 
projects  at  the  various  fairs.  That  makes  a 
good  4-H  section  for  the  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  State,  age  and  address.  E.  U. 
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Dress  Up  the  Dressing  Job 

Collectively,  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  of  chicken  meat  are  doing 
a  fairly  good  job  in  their  effort  to 
increase  its  per  capita  consumption. 
Certainly  the  breeders  are  making  a 
great  effort  to  give  the  growers  better 
birds.  The  feed  companies  are  doing 
their  best  to  prepare  rations  which 
will  result  in  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat.  Each  individual  in¬ 
volved  benefits  when  the  job  ac¬ 
complished  is  well  done.  The  aim  of 
each  is  a  better  living.  However, 
everyone  involved  in  the  production 
of  poultry  meat  must  meet  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  consumer.  The  end  pro¬ 
duct  8f  all  the  labor  concerned  must 
be  acceptable  from  many  stand¬ 
points.  Individually,  the  members  of 
the  poultry  industry  should  ask 
themselves  this  question:  “Will  the 
job  I  do  make  people  desire  to  eat 
more  chicken?” 

Observations  indicate  that  the 
final  merchandising  of  poultry  meat 
is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  takes  the  chick  from  the 
egg  to  the  platter.  Breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  may  be  good;  pro¬ 


ducers  may  do  a  good  job  of  market¬ 
ing  through  their  cooperatives  or 
otherwise,  but  it  is  the  eye  appeal 
of  the  final  package  and  its  flavor 
that  result  in  repeat  sales. 

Visit  several  markets  in  any  large 
city  and  see  how  your  product  looks 
from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  a 
bird  occasionally  and  observe  the 
way  in  which  it  is  drawn  or  cut  up 
for  you.  Of  course,  some  are  doing 
a  good  job,  but  often  one  has  to  reach 
into  the  body  cavity  to  remove  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  or  other  parts  of  the 
viscera  which  some  consider  undesir¬ 
able.  More  often,  you  will  find  that 
one  has  to  complete  the  task  of  re¬ 
moving  pin  feathers  around  the 
hocks,  or  to  singe  off  hair. 

Recently,  a  home  demonstration 
agent  for  a  local  electrical  company 
was  observed  spending  about  20 
minutes  removing  pin  feathers, 
singeing,  and  removing  the  lungs 
from  two  ducks  and  two  chickens 
which  she  had  purchased  at  a  local 
market  that  morning.  Her  secondary 
objective  was  to  demonstrate  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  cooking  poultry  and 


thereby  increase  their  consumption. 
What  her  audience  did  not  see  was 
her  struggle  to  make  the  product 
presentable  -before  cooking.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  our  older  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  expect  complete 
dressed  and  drawn  birds,  but  it  is 
also  conceivable  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  younger  housewives 
may  not  be  so  inclined. 

Competing  products  are  often  more 
attractively  displayed.  Many  times 
they  are  packaged  better.  Other  meat 
products  are  not  presented  to  the 
consumer  with  head  and  feet  attached, 
and  seldom  in  anything  but  a  present¬ 
able  condition  which  would  bring 
about  an  impulse  to  buy.  Some 
people  enter  a  market  with  their 
minds  made  up  to  buy  chicken  and 
do  so  despite  some  lack  of  eye  appeal 
in  the  product.  Such  consumers  are 
going  to  buy  chicken  anyway;  we  are 
not  concerned  so  much  with  them. 
But  we  are  interested  in  those  who 
will  buy  on  impulse,  or  in  those  in 
which  the  desire  for  chicken  can  be 
made  great  enough  at  the  point  of 
sale  to  cause  them  to  select  chicken 
in  the  place  of  a  competing  product. 


To  secure  sales,  to  impulse  buyers, 
requires  good  merchandising:  good 
products,  well  dressed,  well  dis¬ 
played,  and  attractively  packaged. 
Such  sales  will  hold  the  consumption 
of  poultry  meat  at  a  high  level,  and 
it  should  result  in  repeat  sales  which 
will  raise  the  per  capita  consumption. 

What  can  be  done  to  induce  people 
to  eat  more  chicken?  The  answer  is 
obvious  —  improve  merchandising. 
This  does  not  mean  that  producers 
and  processors  are  doing  a  perfect 
job  and  that  the  man  in  charge  at 
the  final  sale  is  the  only  one  at  fault. 
Some  improvements  have  been  ob¬ 
served,  but  it  is  just  a  start. 

Poultrymen  interested  in  retailing 
will  find  their  business  ever  increas¬ 
ing  if  they  make  an  effort  to  present 
a  product  that  will  induce  people  to 
buy.  Products  should  be  offered  for 
sale  in  attractive  surroundings, 
cleanly  dressed,  and  pleasingly  pack¬ 
aged-  so  that  the  prospective  con¬ 
sumer  can  see  what  she  is  buying. 
If  the  product  has  eye  appeal  and 
ultimately  has  taste  appeal,  this  will 
increase  the  desire  for  poultry. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Poultry  Disposal  Pit 

Excessive  mortality  can  limit  the 
profits  made  on  poultry.  Mortality 
cannot  be  eliminated  even  by  high 
quality  breeding,  feeding  or  manage¬ 
ment.  It  therefore  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  that  a  safe  convenient 
method  be  provided  for  the  disposal 
of  dead  birds. 

In  this  respect  the  disposal  pit  is 
ideal.  The  location  of  the  pit  should 
be  carefully  planned  for  effective  use. 
A  pit  that  is  not  convenient  to  the 
housing  of  all  laying  hens  will  lead 
the  operator  to  collect  birds  at  some 
point  until  a  trip  to  the  pit  is 
warranted.  Meanwhile  this  may  be  a 
disease  hazard,  depending  on  the 
causes  of  death.  A  pit  that  is  too  far 
from  the  laying  pens  may  be  the 
cause  of  numerous  extra  steps.  This 
may  be  expensive,  especially  today 
when  labor  costs  are  high.  The  pit 
should  be  located  in  a  well  drained 
area  because  stagnant  water  retards 
decomposition  of  the  bird  and  causes 
the  pit  to  fill  prematurely. 

The  size  of  the  pit  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  capacity  of  the  poultry 
farm.  In  most  cases  a  pit  that  is  six  to 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  will  be 
adequate  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
diameter  of  a  good  pit  should  be  at 
least  six  feet.  The  top  should  be 
covered  with  reinforced  concrete,  and 
terra-cotta  pipe  in  the  center,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opening  that  is  easy  to  cover. 
A  concrete  lid  should  be  provided  with 
a  ring  for  removal  purposes  to  fit  the 
terra-cotta  pipe.  The  pit  needs  to  be 
covered  with  soil  to  a  point  where 
only  the  lid  remains  above  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Materials  that  can  be  used  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  disposal  pit  are  cess¬ 
pool  block,  concrete  block  and  wood. 
Either  cesspool  block  or  concrete 
block  makes  a  rigid  permanent  pit 
at  a  modest  cost.  Wood  makes  the 
cheaper  pit  but  it  is  not  as  durable 
as  concrete.  Therefore,  a  pit  lined 
with  wood  should  be  small  enough  to 
fill  up  before  the  wood  gives  way.  In 
this  respect  the  over-all  cost  of  wood 
pits  is  comparable  to  that  of  more 
durable  material.  The  effectiveness  of 
disposal  pits  depends  on  selection  of 
location,  durable  construction,  and 
the  use  of  small  amounts  of  quick 
lime  or  borax  dropped  over  the 
birds  in  the  pit  to  hasten  their  decay. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Turkey  Support  Prices 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  turkeys  on 
hand  than  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  price  drop,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  announced  a  price  support 
program  for  turkeys  at  a  national 
average  live  weight  price  of  about  31 
cents  per  pound.  This  will  approxi¬ 
mate  90  per  cent  of  parity  for  the 
market  season,  and  it  will  operate  for 
the  period  August  1  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1949.  This  compares  with  an 
average  liveweight  price  of  47.4  cents 
per  pound  for  turkeys  in  United 
States  last  year,  which  was  an  all- 
time  high. 


YOU,  too,  can  have  a  happy 
smile  on  your  face  as  you  gather 
more  eggs  than  ever  before  from 
pullets  fed  on  Purina  Layena, 
or  Purina  Lay  Chow  and  grain. 
And  on  less  feed  per  day! 

These  improved  Purina  Chows 
now  make  more  eggs  on  less 
feed  because  they’re  stepped  up 
in  egg-making  energy.  But 
that’s  not  all. 

Extra  production  calls  for 
more  Vitamins  and  more 
Animal  Protein  Factor  in  the 


feed.  Because  of  Purina’s 
thorough  research,  these 
extra  safeguards  have  been 
added  to  Purina  Chows. 

A  third  extra  in  this  fall’s 
Layena  and  Lay  Chow  is  extra 
Palatability.  All  these  add  up 
to  the  fourth  big  extra  in  Purina 
—  extra  Eggs. 

Enjoy  the  benefits  of  peak  pro¬ 
duction  from  your  good  pullets 
this  fall  and  winter.  Get  Purina 
from  your  Purina  Dealer  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  Wilmington,  Del.  *  St.  Johntbury,  VI.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PROTEIN  QUALITY 
Extra  PALATABILITY 
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BITTNER'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


II  LB. 

COCKEREL 


CH I CKEN-OT-TO  MORROW 
CONTEST  WINNERS! 

Mammoth  Hamps  unequalled  for  fast 
growth  and  large  size.  Top  Hamps 
in  New  England  Regional  Contest — customers'  had 
heaviest  entries  in  4  states — the  average  live 
weight  was  over  5%  lbs.  at  12  weeks,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  as  low  as  2.7  lbs.  per  lb.  of  gain. 
Also  had  first  Hamps  in  3-year.  C.  O.  T.  Con¬ 
test;  top  entry  at  Morris  Test! 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS.  Never  a  reactor  in  15  years 
of  testing.  New  catalog  now  available. 

BOX  R 

~  C A  DM Q  Westmoreland  Depot 
rMK/rlts  New  Hampshire 


CHAP*^ 

farMS  Cliicks 


Bail  White  leghorns,  red  -  rock 

(Jl  CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
ft  I  N-  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  folder.  244  Warren  St. 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
halfha  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brp  ignt  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  COl,  Inc. 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


MINORCAS:  Sturdy  day-old  chicks.  Beautiful  pullets 
ready  to  lay.  Colored  free  literature  quotes  introductory 

price.  CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


-  SURPLUS  BARGAINS  - 

30  PIECE  SOCKET  SET  INCLUDES,  RATCHET, 
SPEEDER  HANDLE,  EXTENSION  AND  24  SOCKETS 
FROM  ONE  INCH  TO  5/16  INCH,  %  INCH  DRIVE 
SET.  VALUE  $15.95  YOURS  FOR  ONLY  $9.95.  BOX 
WRENCH  SET  10  PIECE  I'/a  INCH  TO  %  INCH, 
PLOMB,  SNAP  ON,  VLECH,  WILLIAMS,  VALUE 
$26.00  SPECIAL  ONLY  $8.95  —  POSTPA I D.  OTHER 
TOOL  BARGAINS,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 
P.  0.  BOX  301,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


D.C.  ARC  WELDER 

Over  $300  Value  at  Less  Than  % 

200  Amperes  Continuous  Duty 

(Jp  to  250  amps,  intermit¬ 
tent  duty.  Easily  mounted 
on  your  tractor. 

Welding  range 
from  0-up  by  dial 
type  control.  I -yr. 
guarantee  with 
money  back  10- 
day  trial  period. 

Write  for  FREE 
literature. 
f|n  send  35e  for  PLAN 
tin. -Build  Your  w«ider 
from  Aircraft  Genera¬ 
tor”!!  terature  Included, 

LEJAY  MFG.  817L.Jay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


Housing  the  Laying  Flock 

(Continued  from  Page  530) 

the  Spring  increases  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  flocks  is  caused  by 
the  increasing  length  of  day.  The  use 
of  lights  during  the  short  days  of 
the  Fall  and  Winter  stimulates  egg 
production  through  the  effect  of 
light  on  the  pituitary  gland.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  a  number  of  agricultural 
colleges  indicate  no  benefits  beyond 
a  12  to  14  hour  day.  Even  a  low 
intensity  of  light  will  afford  stimu¬ 


lation.  If  pullets  are  able  to  see  grain 
in  the  litter,  there  is  sufficient  light 
to  stimulate  production. 

As  most  poultry  keepers  know,  the 
use  of  artificial  lights  during  the 
short  days  of  Fall  and  Winter 
markedly  increase  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  that  period  but  has 
little  if  any  effect  upon  total  egg 
production.  However,  an  egg  in  the 
Fall  may  be  worth  as  much  as  two 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  use  of  light 
does  increase  the  profits  from  lay¬ 
ing  flocks. 


WHITE  GATES  FARMS 

SALE 

at  the  Farm— FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  PURE  BRED 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1949  . 

5  BULLS  &  50  FEMALES 

Of  Bardolier,  Bandolier,  Sunbeam  and  Eileenmere 
breeding  —  several  of  the  famous  Show  Herd  are 

included ! 

ROY  JOHNSON,  Auctioneer 

BOLTON,  MISSOURI 

Sale  Headquarters:  HOTEL  REVERE 

MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  Owner 

1  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  a  car  at  1  West  57th  Street,  at  9:30  the  morning  of 
the  Sale,  to  take  you  to  the  Farm. 

White  Gates  Farms 

FLANDERS,  MORRIS  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 

“45  Miles  From  New  York” 


anKUranlKLO  Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling 
ewes  from  $65.00.  Write  now  for  best  selection 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


—  REG.  OXFORD  RAMS  - 


grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


same  bloodlines  as  champion  at  1949  N  Y  Sale 
TWIN  PINE  FARM,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 


will  11  _  r,  ,  .  -  V'S  uiuupsmies  anu 

rcnorc  ac  J?  GTade  Shropshires.  Contact 

GEORGE  E.  FOSS,  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 


FIXJCK  REG  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  REASONABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

~~  RABBITS  5  " 


Ready  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding 
marketing.  By  America’s  largest  Rabbit  Association 

L°..f?Uh.^MER,CAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  it  CB> 
BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•oieat  ana  iu-  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Babbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls.  N  V 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS  — 

Eight  to  ten  weeks  old  $5.00  a  pair. 

KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN.  PENNA. 


MRS.  0.  A. 


GOATS 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIR 

_  .  ,  r,^ag^n.<L  tella  how-  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MC 


JAMES  SCIORTINO,  94  AVENUE  C,  LODI,  N. 
Telephone:  Prescott  7-  8681 


2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD„  STATEN  ISLAND  9.  N 


_ HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONY  MARES.  Bred  to  Reg.  Stalli 
good  °nes ;  also  a  few  Welsh  Pony  Mares,  colts  by  si 
A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  ATWATER,  OH 


S^.CR  Cr  C  NG  alE  r®maining  weanling  and  yearli 
colts.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Send  for  o 
„1.3?est  fal1  close-out  price  list. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  P 


DOGS 


Dispersal  Sale  — AKC  Cocker  Spaniels,  St.  Berr 
G°  LieSmCross  bred  Collie  Shepherds,  heelers;  Collie 
nard.  Terms  Sunday  business  not  encouraged.  Sat 
tion  guar.  Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel 


~  WR,TE  ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIERS  _ 

Proven  bitch,  daughter  of  champion.  Also  Puppi 

T  CRONIN  mt>S!5S  nt0Hieighi  months-  AKC. 

I.  CRONIN,  383  Bradley  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Con 


„  ,EG'STE»ED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

Held  Haus  Goeswich,  mother  from  Mario  Hoheli 
u/m  n  m  .^T.4  Asta  of  Longworth. 

WM.  O,  CLARK,  R,  WELLSBURG,  N. 

B — 9 U  RETIRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOG 
“V.  >  on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonal 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YOI 


ALL  AGES.  SUMMER  PRIPF^ 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO  NEW  YO 


r>Acuici  i  J  '  gree  PaPers.  $25.00  up. 
CASWELL,  B  1013,  ALTOONA,  PEN  NSYLVJ 


Excellent  Sable  dam  of  show  winners — 2  years  Brec 
open.  COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON.'  N. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


Purebred  but  not  registered.  Males  $30.  Females 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N. 


No  better  at  any  price.  Females  $20.00  Males  $25 

OTTO  STEINER,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1 


COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES :  Ml  INI 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings, 


.  ' — pcuigreeu,  good  watchdogs,  lovi 
obedient.  McDERMOTT,  Florida  Road,  GOSHEN.  N 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  REG.  BEAUTIF 
Stewart  Gay.  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.Y.  Tel.  2 


i- tA  i  h EKFIELD  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Ma 

Eor  .SS'^,REDALE  PUPPIES  with  papers.  $35  i 

H.  ARMSTRONG.  FAYETTEVILLE.  NEW  YOF 

CO  LLI ES  —  Beautiful,  healthy,  pedigreed  puppi 
dogs;  reasonable.  PROUT,  Rt.  I,  ALBANY  3,  N. 


IWET  CELLAR? 


Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

(Ideal  for  wash 
frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  'round 
vse.  ONLY  $6.50! 

Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1 500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  V» 
to  1  /3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50  f. 

8..  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


United  Mink  Ranch,  206  E.  Second  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddles  Cards. 
Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 
offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

101  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  t  —  barrel  $5.00, 
5  —  $23.75,  10—  $45.00,  20  barrels  up  to  truckloads 
$4.00  each.  Minimum  carload  200  barrels  $3.75  each. 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Peoria,  III.,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Terms  —  Certified  Check,  Draft  or 
Money  Order  with  order.  We  do  not  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  Draft  attached. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St„  Peoria  2,  III.  Phone  4-4128 


—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Fresh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7.00 
each;  2  for  $13.50;  5  for  $32.50;  freight  prepaid. 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  75e  each  barrel. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FREE  SNAPSHOT  MAGAZINE.  Photofinishing  List. 
Mailers.  HENRY  HOUGHTON’S,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


non- 

slib 


-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  - _ 

Start  your  own  flock.  (Pet  black  lambs  all  sold)  Of- 
ering  limited  number  EWES  for  breeding  now  $70.  each 
Bams  $55.  while  they  last.  Younger  Ewes  and  Bams 
ready  for  breeding  around  Xmas  $55.  Ewes  each  Bams 
$45.  Shipments  F.O.B.  B.B. 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


PHOTO  FANS — Use  this  new  and - 

different  COLOR  SERVICE 
with  POSITIVE  RESULTS 

COLOR  PRINTS  "Better  than  Best” 

2!4x3'/2,  50c;  4x5,  $1;  5x7,  $2;  8x10,  $3.50 

EKTA.  &  ANSCO  Coler  Processing  $1. 
ANSCO  35  mm  Color  $1.25  Unmtd  $1. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Fast  Service 

POSITIVE  Color  Service,  Box  118,  Endicott  3,  N.  Y. 


for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
991  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


SHEEP 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FRE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC., 
Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U,  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  August  23, 

1949: 

New  York  Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$51.15 

$45.50 

$50.25 

$50.25 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . 

. .  54.62 

47.50 

54.50 

52.75 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts  - 

54.50 

61.50 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  83.10. 

84.00 

82.88 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.. 

.  .  74.95 

68.50 

75.00 

75.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.  .116.12 

109.80 

115.00 

Gluten  feed,  23  %  protein .... 

. .  58.00 

60.44 

63.17 

White  Hominy  feed . 

. .  52.50 

51.00 

52.50 

52.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  74.00 

69.50 

73.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  53.05 

49.00 

53.00 

51.50 

rprr  "breeding 

r/\CC  GUERNSFV  CATTLE" 


RAISE  MINK! 

FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pelts  sold  as  high  as  $81  in 
March  ’49 — can  be  raised  easily  and 
successfully  on  your  farm.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  assures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 
John  P.  Marx,  owner. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffar  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoos.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
OFLTH  O,  IN  C. 
2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-K,  New  York  City  25 
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Leucosis  Causes  Big  Loss 

We  recently  noticed  one  of  our 
hens  had  become  sluggish,  her  comb 
paler  and  her  vent  dirty.  She  had  no 
disease  that  I  was  familiar  with  and 
I  suggested  that  she  might  be  egg 
bound.  I  killed  and  plucked  her  and 
was  surprised  to  find  her  body  cov¬ 
ered  with  hard  lumps  about  as  large 
as  the  end  of  your  little  finger,  some¬ 
thing  like  hives.  Also,  when  she  was 
cut  open,  part  of  -her  liver  was  whit¬ 
ish.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  what  was  the  matter 
with  this  chicken.  I  don’t  have  the 
ailment  described  in  any  of  the  books 
I  have.  w.  l.  n. 

Your  hen  was  affected  with  Leu¬ 
cosis.  This  disease  causes  about  one- 
half  the  adult  mortality  of  most 
flocks.  Tumors  of  the  skin  and  large 
livers  are  typical  of  this  trouble. 
Many  birds  go  blind,  others  have 
paralytic  symptoms;  all  part  of  the 
same  disease  complex.  This  is  a  virus 
type  disease,  but  spreads  very  slow¬ 
ly  in  adult  flocks.  Constant  culling 
of  all  birds  that  are  not  active  will 
save  many  of  these  birds  while  they 
are  still  usable  for  meat.  There  is 
no  known  treatment  which  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  treating  this  disease. 

Turkeys  Pick  Each  Other 

What  is  the  surest  cure  to  stop  my 
turkeys  from  picking  each  other?  I 
have  about  30  turkeys  and  would 
appreciate  any  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  their  beaks.  mrs.  d.  c. 

The  surest  way  to  stop  this  pick¬ 
ing  is  to  put  turkey  bits  on  these 
birds;  these  can  be  bought  from  any 
poultry  supply  house.  You  can,  of 
course,  with  only  30  birds,  cut  off 
the  end  of  the  upper  beak  and  thus 
stop  picking,  but  in  three  or  four 
weeks  the  beak  may  grow  out  and 
picking  could  start  all  over  again. 
Because  turkeys  like  to  clean  their 
beaks,  many  people  put  a  wire  over 
the  feeders  so  the  birds  will  pick  at 
it  and  thus  clean  the  beaks.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  protein,  by  giving  extra  meat 
scrap  or  condensed  milk,  might  help 
to  stop  the  picking  nuisance.1 

Surest  Way  to  Get  Winter 
Eggs 

What  is  the  surest  way  to  get  eggs 
during  the  winter  months,  as  regards 
age  of  chickens?  I  have  a  chance  to 
get  some  two-year-old  birds.  Will 
they  produce  as  well  as  pullets  next 
Winter?  mrs.  w.  m.  d. 

The  surest  way  to  get  eggs  each 
year,  based  on  age  of  birds,  is  to 
buy  ready-to-lay  pullets  in  the  Fall. 
Two  year  old  birds  do  not  produce 
as  well. 


Stale  Bread  in  the  Mash 

Would  it  be  a  good  idea 'to  add 
some  stale  bread  to  the  mash  ration 
for  my  layers?  J.  g.  s. 

Anything  which  is  added  to  a 
commercial  mash  will  disturb  the 
ratio  of  its  ingredients,  one  to  the 
other.  Good  commercial  poultry  feeds 
are  carefully  compounded  and  tested 
before  they  are  offered  for  sale  and 
they  should  therefore  be  fed  strictly 


in  accordance  with  the  manufact¬ 
urer’s  directions.  If  some  stale  dried 
bread  is  available,  it  could  be  used 
to  a  limited  extent  as  a  scratch  feed 
in  the  litter  or  fed  separately;  but  it 
should  not  be  mixed  in  with  the 
mash  because  such  a  procedure  will 
most  certainly  cause  a  decrease  in 
egg  production. 

Start  Housing  Layers 

Would  you  recommend  to  start 
housing'  laying  pullets  now?  Would 
like  to  hear  something  about  this. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.  s.  m. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  gbt  rid 
of,  or  transfer,  the  older  chickens, 
and  then  properly  prepare  the  lay¬ 
ing  quarters  for  the  incoming  pullet 
layers.  As  soon  as  the  pullets  start 
laying,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  hous¬ 
ing  them;  this  gives  more  range  room 
for  the  remaining  pullets  and  will 
give  them  a  better  chance  to  develop. 
The  procedure  also  permits  grouping 
the  pullets  of  corresponding  maturity 
in  each  house  or  pen;  they  will  in 
turn  be  more  suited  to  each  other 
and  their  feeding  and  housing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Fair  Labor  Return 

Would  like  to  know  what  would 
be  a  fair  return  on  this  proposition. 
I  am  to  keep  and  house  the  chickens 
and  do  the  labor;  the  owner  of  these 
chickens  (mostly  roasters  and  broil¬ 
ers)  will  supply  all  feed.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  what  should  he 
allow  me  for  labor  and  keeping  the 
birds,  based  on  the  total  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  them.  w.  H.  g. 

Labor  represents  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  raising 
broilers  and  roasters.  Therefore  if 
you  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
income  from  the  birds  when  they  are 
sold,  it  would  be  fair  for  the  labor 
and  use  of  the  house. 

Do  Trains  Annoy  Chickens? 

•  I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some 
property  to  good  advantage,  which  I 
would  use  for  chickens.  But  it  is  near 
a  railroad  track  and  there  is  always 
a  lot  of  trains  coming  and  going.  Will 
that  noise  be  bad  for  the  chickens? 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  v.  R. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  poultry  department  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  our  entire  poultry  farm  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  railroad  tracks.  We  have 
been  unable  to  see  any  detrimental 
effects  of  trains  on  our  chicks,  laying 
birds  or  hatching  results. 

Feed  for  One  Pound  of 
Turkey  Meat 

About  how  much  feed  is  needed  to 
produce  one  pound  of  turkey  meat? 
How  much  does  this  feed  represent 
of  the  total  cost  of  producing  a 
marketable  turkey?  d.  o.  p. 

Under  good  growing  conditions  it 
will  require  about  five  and  a  half  to 
six  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  one 
pound  of  turkey  meat.  Feed  usually 
represents  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  a  market¬ 
able  turkey. 


My  Way  With  Litter 

My  plan  is  to  start  in  late  August 
or  early  September  with  a  generous 
litter  of  shavings  mixed  with  lime. 
For  our  laying  houses,  with  800 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  we  use  30 
bales  of  shavings  and  two  bags  of 
hydrated  lime.  When  possible,  we 
like  to  get  this  material  on  the  floor 
to  dry  a  few  days  before  the  pullets 
are  housed  from  our  peach  orchard 
range.  This  litter  then  stays  in  the 
houses  as  long  as  the  pullets  do. 

Our  system  of  management  is  to 
go  through  the  laying  houses  once  a 
week  and  clean  out  any  places  where 
the  litter  has  become  wet  and  packed. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  add  a  few 
bales  of  shavings  each  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  so  as  to  keep  the  litter 
six  to  eight  inches  deep  at  all  times. 
We  find  this  method  of  handling  the 
litter  problem  on  our  farm  saves  us 
labor,  keeps  the  houses  drier  and 
warmer,  produces  cleaner  eggs  and 
is  cheaper.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  chopped  straw  for  built 
UP  litter,  but  we  do  not  find  long 
£ye  straw  as  satisfactory  as  shavings. 
For  this  Fall  we  plan  to  try  sawdust 


in  place  of  shavings  in  some  of  our 
houses. 

The  hydrated  lime  in  the  litter 
keeps  the  hens  free  of  lice.  During 
the  eight  years  we  have  used  this 
built  up  litter  with  lime  and  shav¬ 
ings,  we  have  never  had  to  treat  our 
flock  for  lice.  We  find  also  that  lime 
acts  as  a  rat  repellant  and  helps  pre¬ 
vent  damage  in  the  hen  houses;  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  caustic  to  the  rats. 
Whenever  my  son  finds  a  rat  hole, 
he  simply  dumps  a  shovelful  of  lime 
down  the  hole.  _ _  a.  s. 


“So  I  said  to  myself,  why  not  lay 
them  all  at  once  and  get  it  over  with” 


Worm 

Your  Hens 
Without 

Egg  Loss 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Rota  -  Caps 

Easy  On  Birds — Due  To 
Exclusive  Drug:  ROTAMINE 

Individual  Treatment  Easy  To  Give. 
Removes  Large  Roundworms  and  In¬ 
testinal  Capillaria  Worms.  Rota-Ops 
get  the  worming  job  done  without  toxic 
after-shock  .  .  .  without  "knocking”  egg 
production.  Gentle  action  due  to  Rota- 
mine,  an  exclusive  Dr.  Salsbury  com¬ 
pound  of  worm  removing  drugs.  Buy 
-Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS  .  .  .  "non- 
shock”  poultry  wormer.  At  hatchery,  drug 
+  or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+ 

+  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
.  ask  for 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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SALSBURYS 


MAKE  MONEY  BROIUERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  1 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in"  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin- 
ishing  batteries  or  com-  ' 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


YOUNG  GUINEAS 

From  beautiful  pure  white  African  breeding  stock 
6-7  weeks  old,  in  full  plumage,  non-sexed,  $15.00 
a  dozen,  for  immediate  delivery.  20%  with  order, 
balance  C.O.D.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  October-November  deliveries  of  full 
grown  breeding  stock,  $4.00  for  a  guinea  hen,  $3.00 
for  a  guinea  cock.  Minimum  order  three  birds. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State’s  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write' or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  BATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Roeks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  AU-JPurpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellu*.  N.  Y. 


F  AIRPORT  Q»aM«y  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  42,  -  Fairport,  New  York 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  IOO  -  $30.00. 
MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


A  PIN-UP  GIRL 

for  any  Rooster 
Our  guaranteed  chicks 
have  everything — breed¬ 
ing,  health,  vigor.  They 
are  from  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

•  Baby  Chicks 

•  Started  Chicks 

•  Pullets 

•  Capons 

All  Popular  Breeds 
Hatches  Every  Week 
Write  for  Circular 

SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARMS 

ESTABLISHED  1920 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

OWNER  AND  MANAGER 
Box  2  Phone  8-1611  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

E  r  YOUNfi  rn  1S  Depot  Street 
E.  W.  IUUNU  VU.  Randolph,  Mass. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


Size  20'x20 


CHAMBiRUB 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conations. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  2v  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B^ttiebir*.  vt. 

TOLMAN  *S  Pt_'I'M<7uTH  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS’’ 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN '3 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  . . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

cmp  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York's 
A  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
caponize,  tenderize,  flavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy,  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS  —  GIANT  PEKINS  $30.00-100.  Su¬ 
perior  Strain  Runners  $25.00.  Add  2c  each  for 
less  than  i  00. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING  8,  PENNA. 

CAPON  PELLETS  IOO  $6.00:  1000  $47.50;  5000 

$200.00.  IMPLANTOR  $1.75. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE 
,  LEGHORNS 

14-16-18-20-24  weeks  of  age.  Range 
Grown.  Contest  matings.  Hanson, 
Kauder,  Ghostly,  and  Babcock 
strains.  Make  money  out  of  your 
feed.  Inspection  privilege.  Free  36 
page  catalog. 
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HUBBARDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Use  your  empty  brooder  houses  and 
grow  some  out  of  season  chicks  for  quick 
meat  and  heavy  layers.  Select  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires — the  high  pro¬ 
duction  strain  that  set  a  new  all-time 
high  egg  record  for  the  breed. 

Developed  by  21  years  of  careful  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding,  these  early  maturing 
New  Hampshires  have  the  extra  vital¬ 
ity  and  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  production. 

Get  this  high-producing  strain  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  30-day  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  chicks  and  Cross¬ 
breds  available.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

reports  show  steady 
of  breed.  And  SPIZZERINKTUM 
strain  leads  the  trend,  constantly  tax¬ 
ing  our  productive  capacity.  Come  to 
source! 

.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  60   Kingston,  N.  H. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-IAnks.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks  $12-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched:  25-$3.50:  50-$6.5O; 

I00-$I2.00.  Prices  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


NO  MORE 

FROZEN  WATER  PIPES 


.  .  .  SG  Thermotape  keeps  eaves-troughs, 
downspouts  and  pipes  open  all  winter.  Also 
used  as  a  source  of  heat  in  hot  beds. 


if  you  use  the  SG  Poultry 
Water  Warmer — that  gives 
warmed  water  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  to  the  most 
productive  temperature. 
Three  styles  —  immersion 
and  platform  types  to 
meet  every  need  effici¬ 
ently  and  at  LOW  COST. 


SG  STOCK  TANK  WARMER 


{  keepsstocktanksopeneven 
in  sub-zero  weather. Other 
warmers  for  managed 
milking,  semi-scalding 
poultry  and  egg  cleaning. 


SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

THE  SMITH-GATES  COR?^ 

PLAINVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 
Please  send  literature  on  the  SG  line 
of  Electrical  Aids  for  Progressive  Farmers: 


Name _ 


Street _ 


City.. 


. . State.. 


-J 


Publisher’s  Desk 


An  amazing  thing  happened  at  the 
Boonville  Fair.  My  booth  was  backed 
up  to  a  fellow  selling  “Water 
Begonias.”  He  took  in  many  dollars 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  I  received  the  August 
6  edition  and  in  your  column  read 
about  this  fellow.  I  showed  him  the 
article  and  in  three  minutes  he  was 
packed  up  and  gone.  He  told  me  The 
R.  N.-Y.  made  the  State  too  hot  so 
he  was  heading  for  Pennsylvania. 
Wasn’t  that  a  hot  one?  p.  h. 

New  York 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
publicity  had  a  prompt  effect.  Every 
year  we  have  been  swamped  with 
complaints  about  these  poor  bulbs 
purchased  at  booths  in  fairs,  with 
beautiful  growing  flowers,  which 
were  claimed  to  be  from  their  bulbs. 
The  purchasers  never  got  even  an 
evidence  of  life  from  the  bulbs.  We 
hope  the  Pennsylvania  readers  will 
watch  out  for  this  agent,  who  no 
doubt  is  planning  to  canvass  the 
State.  In  this  connection  we  want  to 
state  that  the  United  States  Dutch 
Bulb  Corporation,  220  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Dutch  Bulb 
Company  of  California  and  Long 
Island  we  referred  to.  It  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  organization  handling  bulbs 
from  Holland,  as  well  as  the  best 
here  in  our  country. 

On  February  9  my  house  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  was  insured,  but 
the  policy  expired  on  January  15. 
The  house  and  contents  were  lost 
and  the  insurance  company  have  re¬ 
fused  any  compensation.  The  agent 
did  not  advise  me  that  the  policy  was 
expiring,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  I  had  30  days  of  grace.  The  agent 
claims  there  was  no  leeway,  and  as 
my  policy  and  all  my  papers  were 
burned  I  have  no  way  of  checking. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  do  for 
me?  I  do  not  think  the  company  is 
at  fault,  but  I  feel  the  agent  should 
have  advised  me.  The  loss  was  a 
good  $8,000.  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  stand 
Ml  the  loss.  c.  B. 

New  York 

There  are  no  days  of  grace  allowed 
on  fire  insurance  policies,  nor  is  it 
the  responsibility  of  an  insurance 
company  to  advise  the  insured  that 
his  policy  is  expiring.  It  is  our  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  that  most  insur¬ 
ance  agents  do  remind  their  insured 
of  the  expiration  date  and  ask  for 
a  renewal.  It  seems  a  pity  that  for 
a  matter  of  24  days  C.  B.  has  to 
stand  the  full  loss  of  the  fire  without 
any  help  from  the  insurance  compa¬ 
ny.  The  agent  was  remiss  in  our 
judgment.  We  mention  this  mis¬ 
fortune  of  our  reader  so  that  others 
will  check  on  their  insurance  policies 
and  not  let  them  lapse. 

I  have  received  a  check  for  the 
claim  I  wrote  you  about.  This  is  the 
second  claim  you  have  settled  for  me, 
the  other  being  two  years  ago.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  and  I  promise  I 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  subscriber 
as  long  as  I  live.  If  there  are  any 
charges,  let  me  know.  v.  B.,  jr. 

Vermont 

There  is  no  charge  for  anything 
we  can  do  at  any  time.  In  response 
to  a  card  offering  payment  for  old 
newspapers,  420  were  sent  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1948,  which  according  to  the 
schedule  of  prices,  were  worth  $11.82. 
Time  went  on  and  no  payment  was 
made  and  no  replies  to  letters.  We 
wrote  one  letter  without  any  re¬ 
sponse  but  the  payment  was  sent  our 
friend.  We  are  glad  we  did  not  fall 
down  on  the  second  request  for  this 
reader  and  we  appreciate  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  lifetime  subscriber. 

There  has  been  a  Polio  Insurance 
advertised  recently  that  I  am  curious 
about.  Is  it  a  safe  investment?  It  is 
an  insurance  which  covers  up  to 
$5,000  a  person  and  costs  $10  for  two 
years  and  covers  the  'whole  family. 

New  York  mrs.  m.  s. 

Because  of  the  outbreak  of  polio¬ 
myelitis  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  are  writing  a  special  policy 
to  cover  it  which  is  being  advertised 
by  individual  agents  and  insurance 
companies.  Our  suggestion  is  to 
know  what  insurance  company  will 
handle  the  policy  and  make  sure  that 
they  are  responsible.  We  refer  to  this 
because  we  are  having  so  many  in¬ 
quiries. 


We  receive  hundreds  of  inquiries 
about  insurance  companies — the  good 
and  the  bad.  We  answer  the  letters 
but  the  final  advice  is  what  we  so 
often  repeat:  A  company  may  be  in 
good  financial  standing;  we  may  have 
no  complaints  against  them;  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  only  way  one 
can  know  he  is  getting  the  policy  he 
wants  is  to  make  sure  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts.  Is  the  company  licensed  in 
your  State?  Does  the  policy  cover 
your  needs?  Do  you  understand  it? 
And  last  but  not  least,  have  you  read 
it?  We  would  never  advocate  sign¬ 
ing  for  any  insurance  policy  (or  any 
contract)  unless  it  had  been  read 
thoroughly  and  understood.  There 
are  many  insurance  companies  and 
the  loudest  and  most  elaborate 
appeals  are  made  by  those  with 
poor  records  of  payment  and  the 
greatest  number  of  limitations  in 
the  policy.  Some  agents  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  their  commission  and 
it  is  wise  to  check  the  limitations  and 
exceptions  in  the  policy  before  you 
pay.  The  majority  are  honest.  They 
have  credentials  and  represent  stand¬ 
ard  responsible  companies.  They  al¬ 
low  time  to  read,  discuss  and  digest 
the  policy,  and  do  not  hurry  one 
into  signing  it.  A  recent  cartoon 
showed  an  agent  and  a  customer. 
The  caption  represented  the  agent  as 
saying,  “Now  that  your  signature  is 
on  this  contract,  let  me  point  out  a 
few  things.”  That  is  the  attitude  of 
some  agents  and  is  just  what  one 
should  not  do.  The  pointing  out 
should  come  first.  The  signing  .when 
you  are  ready. 

The  Tucker  Agency  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  finally  received  its  come¬ 
uppance.  They  have  offered  securities 
to  the  public  for  some  time  past,  and 
are  reported  to  have  collefcted  $17,- 
500,000  from  the  sale  of  securities  to 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  are  said  to  have  had  $7,000,000 
from  the  sale  of  franchises  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers.  It  is  reported 
that  they  sold  accessories  for  cars  in 
the  amount  of  $3,237,000.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  cars  for  which  these 
accessories  were  intended  had  never 
been  produced  by  the  concern  and 
in  the  end  it  was  estimated,  only  49 
hand-made  cars  had  been  produced. 
One  of  their  conditions  was  that  each 
person  who  ordered  a  car  was  to 
take  their  famous  “Accessories  Pack¬ 
age”  (whatever  that  might  be)  in 
lieu  of  his  deposit  if  the  car  was  not 
delivered  as  agreed.  The  Tucker 
Corporation  now  finds  that  Preston 
T.  Tucker,  Sr.,  and  seven  of  his 
associates,  have  been  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  25  counts  in¬ 
volving  mail  fraud  and  other  charges 
for  violating  the  Federal  Securities 
Act,  and  conspiracy.  Many  inquiries 
came  in  about  this  proposition, 
which  seemed  attractive,  but  we  ad¬ 
vised  strictly  against  it  because  of 
the  inadvisability  of  putting  money 
into  cars  when  the  concern  gave  no 
definite  or  adequate  promise  of  de¬ 
livery. 

Two  ladies  representing  themselves 
as  agents  for  a  poultry  farm  were 
given  an  order  for  day  old  chicks 
and  100  pullets.  They  asked  $12.50 
but  offered  them  to  us  for  $12.  They 
had  another  100  with  them  which 
they  offered  for  $10.  We  took  them. 
A  number  were  sold  in  our  section 
and  nearly  all  found  that  they  had 
White  Leghorn  roosters  instead  of 
the  pullets.  In  one  lot  the  party  had 
exactly  20  pullets.  The  parties  said 
they  were  from  a  poultry  farm  near 
Oil  City  but  did  not  give  us  the 
exact  address.  We  think,  however, 
your  readers  should  be  warned  about 
dealing  with  itinerant  sales  women 
when  they  do  not  give  references. 

New  York  mrs.  c.  a. 

We  could  not  find  the  poultry  farm 
near  Oil  City  nor  could  we  get  any 
trace  of  the  “lady”  agents.  We  pub¬ 
lish  the  circumstance  so  that  readers 
will  beware  if  anyone  with  a  similar 
seemingly  generous  offer  approaches 
them.  It  is  a  little  late  for  chicks  and 
pullets  but  bear  the  “plan”  in  mind 
for  another  season  and  other  goods. 
Too,  it  is  well  to  know  with  whom 
you  are  dealing. 

1  We  have  been  asked  to  endeavor  to 
locate  Willis  J.  Shields,  who  was 
said  to  be  working  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and 
lived  in  Mojave,  Calif. 


A  GREAT  PRODUCTION  STRAIN 

There  s  no  “flash  in  the  pan”  performance* 

WARRENRRKn^REDS-  YearPaftermyear 
REDS  Prove  their  superlative 
bleeding  by  consistently  being  among  the 

oiftdCthV  contests  through¬ 

out  the  Nation.  It  is  this  proven  perfor- 

m?n£e^TpubIlcly  recorded — that  definitelv 
establishes  WARREN  REDS  as  one  of 
Americas  truly  great  production  strains 

„mLET’s  LOOK  AT  THE  records 

,conn-  42nd  week — High  Pen 
AHiohr6pdS:  A3n41  cgBj — 3626  points.  2nd 
pofntsRen  Breeds:  3220  eggs — 3488 

FARM1NGDALE,  40th  week — High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2840  eggs— 3066  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
^‘ed  Proven — have  been  for  many  years 

J  inr  /h°1\buy  one  lmndred  or  one  thousand 
VVarren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood— same 
breeding  same  quality  that  consistently  scores  60 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field  WHY 
SETTLE  FOR  LESS?  ^ 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 


U.  .  WAKKEN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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waocoek  s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-timi 
World's  contest  record  fo: 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Layinf 
Tests.  Record:  4057  egg: 
and  4336.25  points  or  31: 
and  333  points  pe: 
On  June  1,  1949 
our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
-  .  _  _ .  high  three  pens  in  ever: 

test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Westerr 
York,  Pennsylvania.  California.  and 

txeorgia  —  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM  ^ 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


Vitamin-Mineral  Supplement 


STEPS  UP 
PRODUCTIVITY! 


For  complete  information 
'vrite  to 


DOUBif^piAMOND 

Dailey  Mills,  Inc.  '***s^S^  Olean,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE 

Beautiful  mated  trios,  $25.00  a  trio;  full  grown 
young  birds  $18.00  a  trio. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
Full  grown  young  birds  from  beautiful 
prize  breeders,  $18.00  a  trio. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 


NEW 

029 


uuuui  sensational,  Droaa-DreciiitJu, 

meaty  Delaware  River  Cross  and  amazing 
NEW  CALFRYS.  Shows  your  best  buys 
in  these  and  other  crosses;  also  pure 
CHICK  breeds.  Rush  name  for  this  FREE  picture 

0m-  t  catalog  of  money-saving,  profit-making 
till:* hicks  today.  EARL  W.  GARRISON, 
T  Dept.  120,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FREE  Booki 


Grow  Royal  squabs 
in  only  25  days, 
1  they  sell 

for  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose, 


25  days, 


Mass. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  tble  department  16c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  bo*  number  i» 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Toesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issoe. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  *160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  toe.. 

THi-mington.  New  Jersey.  _ _ . — 

hfi7P  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  *2,208  per 
vear  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr  K.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  reliable  poultryman  to  take 

"charge  of  ultra  modern  poultry  farm  in  central 

■New  Jersey  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
faying  Sirds.  Good  wages  and  living  condition*. 

Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  Sept.  1. 

li)49  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

W ANTED.  Cottage  couple  for  boys’  school,  Monsey, 
N  Y  State  experience,  call  or  write  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Greving,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhom  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . _ _ _ - _ 

WANTED  at  once:  Working  farm  foreman  for  farm 
near  Washington,  D.  C..  with  small  herd  purebred 
Guernseys,  hogs  and  cattle.  Excellent  house  and  salary 
for  honest,  sober  and  industrious  married  man  be¬ 
tween 35  and  40.  Mrs.  Ashley  Paddock.  Marshall. 
Virginia. - - - - — - - - 

MAN  qualified  to  make  sour  cream,  buttermilk  and 

butter.  Write  qualifications,  experience  and  age. 
BOX  1606.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Housekeeper  for  small  family.  All  con¬ 

veniences.  State  age,  experience,  wages.  P.  O.  Box 

203,  Adams,  Mass. _ . 

WIDOW  with  three  children  desires  houseworker  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  really  nice  home.  State  age, 
salary  desired.  Mrs.  Walter  Burns,  60  Yalleywood 

Ave  Greenwich.  Conn.  Phone  8-0284.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  stock  and  dairy  farm.  Good 
hand  milker.  One  who  enjoys  home  life,  church  and 
music  No  liquor  or  smoking.  Share  deal  for  right 

man.  ‘  John  Gast,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FARM  superintendent:  Must  have  excellent  back- 
ground  as  herdsman,  breeder,  production.  Fully 
mechanized  farm  with  100  head  registered  Ayrshire*. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Farm  located  at 
Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Write 

fully.  BOX  1701,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman,  preferable  single, 
living  accommodations.  Working  manager  of  college 
noultry  plant.  Good  salary.  National  Agricultural 
College,  Farm  School,  P.  0-,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 
WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 
Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y, _ _ — , 

WOMAN  to  help  elderly  couple.  Good  home  rather 

than  high  wages.  Preferably  one  who  can  drive. 
BOX  1,  Carver,  Mass. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  Jo  cook  and  do  housework  for  one  adult. 

Modern  house  in  the  country  Pleasant  room  and 
bath.  Heavy  washing  sent  out.  Miss  Towar,  R.  F.  D. 

4,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ — - - — 

W ANTED:  Young  woman  for  light  housework  in 
^ country  home.  BOX  1702,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 
WANTED:  Careful  apple  pickers,  20  rents  per 
bushel.  Heavy  crops,  season  September  to  November, 
alter  F.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


THERE’S  a  real  man  presently  working  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  who  will  be  interested  in  this  propo¬ 
sition:  Single,  farm  raised  man  for  working  assistant 
herdsman.  Must  be  keenly  interested  in  quality 
Guernsey 8.  their  care,  pedigrees  and  making  A.  R. 
records.  If  you  qualify,  write  today  stating  when 
available,  experience,  references  and  telephone 
number.  BOX  1303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  nurses,  ward  and 
pantry  duties,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Personnel 
Executive,  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, 

CARETAKER  or  couple;  handy  man  small  estate 
Orange  County.  No  livestock.  Sober.  Recent  refer¬ 
ences.  State  age,  salary.  BOX  1748,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  man.  55,  reliable,  experience  in  farm  and 
estate  work  desires  position  of  any  kind.  BOX  1639, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


\ alter  r.  - — - - - - - — 

v  a  m  v  farmer  married,  experienced,  for  smalt 
purebred  Guernsey  herd  near 
louse  with  all  conveniences.  Give  full  details.  BOX 
716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rFT  PER  in  house  with  nice  home.  Westchester 
E°  79th  St.,  New  York  City, - 

EXPERIENCED  houseworker,  light  cooking,  fond  of 
children  Own  room  and  bath.  References.  B“iary 
,100  month  Write  Mrs.  E.  Laskin,  Grand  Ave., 
i ewburgh.  N.  Y.  - - - - - - — —— - 

VAVTFIV  Single  man,  experienced.  Roadside 

'  market  and  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  Permanent. 

marKel  wages  Write,  National  Agricultural 

Xe  bEarrmaSchool,E  Post  Office,  Bucks  County,  Pa, 
ERECTOR,  resident  also  teachers,  assistants, 

)  nsvcholoeist  agriculturist,  houseparents.  elemen- 
arv  eradls’  small  school;  slow  children.  Beautiful 
m  acres  ’  Oakdale,  Connecticut.  Also  teachers, 
isychologist;  Brooklyn  school  overlooking  Prospect 

jark.  22  Buckingham  Rd. ,  Brooklyn  -6,  N.  Y. - . 

10IISEKEEPER  for  home  in  country  (New  Jersey) 

49  miles  from  N.  Y.,  all  electric  appliances,  own 
oom  pleasant  environment,  good  salary.  Write  BOX 
725,*  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

.WANTED :  Experienced  farmer,  caretaker  f°r  small  ( 

dairy  farm  .Wife  do  some  housework.  No  children 
vanted  Man  must  be  experienced  with  cattle,  ma- 
hinerv  Good  home,  good  pay.  References  requested. 

>r  J  Grady  Booe,  144  Golden  Hill  St.,  Bridgeport, 
lonnecticut. 


REFINED  widow,  driver’s  license,  go  south,  com- 
panion.  Mrs.  Bloodgood,  R.  F.  D.  Nassau,  N,  Y, 

RURAL  school  wanted  by  experienced  teacher.  BOX 
1703,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POSITION  wanted  by  electrician-plumber  and  oil 
burner  mechanic  in  institution  or  caretaker-mechanic. 
28  years  experience.  Non-drinker.  Steady  and  honest. 
BOX  1704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  two  children  and  one  high  school 
boy  who  is  capable  to  work  part  time,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  large  dairy.  At  present  manages  small  dairy 
farm.  BOX  1705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman,  daughter  12:  caretaker;  house¬ 
keeper  motherless  home.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK:  Housework,  companion.  Apply  by  letter.  W. 
Kimble,  19  Pearl  St.,  Mystic,  Conn.  


FARM  manager,  experienced,  progressive,  honest, 
sober,  desire  A-l  connection.  Capable  of  handling 
any  agricultural  enterprise.  Married,  college  and 
Graham  School  graduate.  BOX  1707,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  farm  school  by  college  graduate, 
age  39.  Working  supervisor,  can  teach.  Also  manager 
of  farm  or  estate.  Married,  three  children.  P.  Ryder, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  49-5. 


MANAGER:  Cornell  graduate,  20  years  experience 
purebred  Jerseys,  crop  rotation,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment.  Married,  no  children.  BOX  1708,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRIENDLY  industrious  married  man,  desires  position 
as  caretaker  for  camp,  hotel  or  work  on  poultry  farm. 
Sober,  reliable,  BOX  11,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  man,  small  income,  desires  good  home, 
exchange  part  time  light  work;  houseman,  cooking, 
driving.  BOX  1730,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  middleaged  seeks  position  as  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper  in  motherless  home.  American,  family  refer¬ 
ences,  preferably  northern  part  of  Connecticut.  Write 
BOX  1731.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM;  estate  superintendent;  dairying,  poultry, 
horses;  landscape  designer;  greenhouses,  orchids. 
BOX  7002,  Roseville.  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMAN,  middleaged  American,  educated;  cooking, 
light  housework ;  adults,  small  modern.  Particulars. 
BOX  1738,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HORSESHOER  wants  shop  in  country  or  with  polo 
club.  Any  kind  of  shoeing.  BOX  1739,  Rural  New- 

Yorker,  _ 

COUPLES  (2)  American  and  European  with  grown 
children.  Experienced  with  dairy  and  other  farm 
machinery.  Colonial,  209  St.  Nicholas  Ave,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. _ 

DANISH-American  desires  position  as  farm  mana¬ 
ger  or  estate  superintendent;  25  years  experience  in 
large  diversified  farming  enterprises.  Last  position  10 
years  successful  operation  of  large  dairy  farm, 
terminated  when  farm  was  sold.  Refined  family. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  1740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION-Housekeeper  for  one  adult,  good  cook, 

clean,  Protestant,  middleaged;  farm  preferred;  14 
year  son.  BOX  1741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK:  In  hotel  northern  New  Jersey  or  southern 

New  York.  Good  cook,  clean,  Protestant,  middle- 
aged,  14  year  son.  Write  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX 
1742,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  experienced,  wants  job  on  dairy 

farm.  Will  be  married  Sept.  18.  Have  own  trans¬ 
portation.  House  essential,  usual  privileges.  BOX 
1743,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

DESIRE  position,  caretaker,  private  estate.  Thor¬ 

oughly  experienced  garden,  lawn,  flowers,  horses 
and  farm  animals,  turkey  pheasants,  wild  game;  also 
trout.  Capable  of  supervising  others  and  keeping 
accounts,  records  on  pedigreed  animals.  Single,  re¬ 
liable,  excellent  references.  BOX  1747,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  home,  board,  clothes. 
BOX  1726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>  _ — - - - - - - - — - " 

MAN  about  65,  pleasant,  permanent  home,  exchange 
4-5  hours  daily  light  farm  chores.  References.  BOX 
1727,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ . 

WANTED:  Farmer-caretaker  couple,  November  l  or 

later  for  small  New  Jersey  woodland  hill  farm, 
'attle  poultry,  pheasants,  vegetables.  Modern  fum- 
aouse  buildings  and  equipment.  Permanent  position 
[or  honest  competent,  industrious  and  sober  party. 
Highest  references  required.  Please  state  experience 
and  references.  BOX  1728,  Rural  New-Yorker. - . 

^^vH^^jmrt^time^hieal  eworkinge  and1JUv’ing°condition1s,' 

[urifished^  cottage  on  Long  Island  New  York  Must 

be  steady,  temperate,  reliable.  BOX  1729,  Rural  JMew 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . - - 

COUPLE  on  turkey  ,  ranch,  and  handy  with  tools  and 

nhvsicallv  strong,  experience  unnecessary ;  woman 

part  time  work  in  home.  Nicely  furnished  private 

apartment  and  bath.  Salary  and  extras.  Write  Wagon 
Wheel  Turkey  Ranch,  St.  James,  Long  Island. _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  in  fruit  growing,  modern 

house;  must  be  reliable,  good  habits.  State  nation¬ 
ality,  size  of  family,  wages  expected.  Hill  Top 
Orchards,  Branford,  Conn. 


ARETAKER  and  handyman  for  country  home  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  New  York.  Honest,  sober  and  con¬ 
tentious.  Must  be  able  to  operate  small  garden 
actor,  to  paint,  to  cook  for  self,  to  tend  vegetables, 
owers,  etc.  Permanent  job  for  right  Party, 
sferences  needed.  State  salary  desired.  BOX  1734, 
ural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  hay  buyer  to  purchase  hay 
in  carload  lots  for  Southern  shipments.  Reply. 
BOX  1735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKERS:  Small  hilltop  farm;  one  cow:  dozen 
chickens;  garden;  small  lawn.  Drive.  Woman  care 
or  adult  working  couple  weekends.  Plain  cook.  Need 
eliable,  honest,  middleaged  couple  who  can  appro¬ 
bate  new  modern  separate  cottage;  considerate  em- 
iloyers.  BOX  127,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 


COOK-Houseworker  assist  with  two  children.  Live  in. 

*100  month.  References.  Write  Steinfeld,  159  West, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  for  small  chicken  farm.  Good 

home.  BOX  1736,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Looking  for  dependable,  honest  girl 

to  work  for  Christian  family  of  four.  No  work  on 
Sunday,  Summer  at  the  seashore,  live  in  Montclair, 
New  Jersey  in  the  Winter.  Pleasant  environment, 
family  does  not  smoke  or  drink.  State  salary  and 
give  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  1737,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework.  Good 

home  in  Berkshire  Hills.  Family  two  adults, 
deferences.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Buck,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  housekeeper  preferred,  reference  for  one, 

could  be  handicapped;  no  washing;  wages  open. 
“OX  1746,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  carpenter,  childless;  camp,  estate; 

permanent,  experienced.  BOX  415,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

RECENT  graduate  agricultural  school  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  dairy,  poultry  or  institutional  farm. 
Experienced  with  all  types  of  farm  work,  theoretical 
and  practical.  Knowledge  of  care  and  management  of 
livestock.  References.  Peggy  Creutzburg,  Emerson  Hill, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  working  manager  with  three  regular 

and  three  extra  milkers.  Experienced  herdsman, 
crops,  machinery,  tractors.  Need  large  house  with 
conveniences  and  good  salary.  BOX  1717,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middleaged  man  wants  position  as 
caretaker  and  chauffeur;  can  give  reference.  George 
Losee,  East  Jewett,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  19,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm, 

experienced,  references.  BOX  1718,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GENERAL  caretaker,  handyman,  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  flower  garden,  care  small  estate.  BOX 
1719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 

R.  D.  1.  Clinton.  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 

Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Conn. 

WANTS?.  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7, 
“Eastern"  New  York. 

DELAWARE  County  homes,  farms,  stores,  hotels. 

Wants?  Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.,  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale :  40  acres,  peach  and  apple  orchard,  road 
stand,  no  dwelling;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

24  ACRES  with  4-room  cottage  in  Long  Island  near 
Patchogue.  Built-up  community.  Electricity,  one 
yoar-around  road  near  lake.  Swimming.  Reasonable. 
$7,500.  No  agents.  BOX  132,  Medford  Station,  L.  I. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt. 


SEVEN  room  house,  two  greenhouses,  five  acres  black 
dirt,  seven  upland,  ham,  garage;  1,000  feet  from 
Route  17.  Isadore  Vadala,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


200  ACRES,  19 -room  house  plus  new  5-room  cottage. 

Bam,  chicken  house,  stock  and  farm  equipment. 
Orchard  Farm  House,  Box  56,  Greene  County,  South 
Cairo,  New  York.  


WANTED:  Old  farm,  moderate  or  large  inexpensive 
acreage,  hills  and  woods.  BOX  1709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  stream,  in  New  Jersey.  Full 
details,  price.  BOX  1721,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  village  farm,  nice  house,  good  water,  elec¬ 
tricity.  G.  H.  Day,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Profitable  business,  used  auto  parts  and 
scrap  metal.  Two  acres  land.  Also  one,  two  or 
three  adjoining  houses,  five  rooms,  all  improvements. 
Owner  retiring.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM:  195  acres,  70  fields,  balance  growing  and 
marketable  timber,  large  house  and  barn,  no 
stone,  undulating.  $100  per  acre.  Marshall  Hill, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FOR  Sale:  16  acres,  state  highway,  1%  miles  village, 
20  miles  Oneonta.  7-room  house,  improvements,  barn, 
2-car  garage,  chicken  house,  fruits,  berries.  $4,800, 
terms.  BOX  276,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  interested  in  buying,  at  reason¬ 
able  price,  store,  business  on  easy  terms.  State  price 
and  terms.  Would  consider  house  or  land  at  bargain 
price.  BOX  1712,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  House  with  acreage  on  main  highway  or 
lake  frontage.  BOX  1713,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  and  poultry  farm,  8-room  house,  new  bam, 
many  other  buildings,  roadstand,  on  Route  22.  3,500 
peach,  apple  trees  in  bearing,  2,000  white  pine,  400 
Norway  spruce  trees.  Reduced  from  $18,00  to  $14,500 
for  quick  sale.  Room  for  1,000  chickens.  Thomas 
Henninger,  457  Linden  St.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

255  ACRE  dairy  farm,  including  licensed  abbatoire, 
wholesale  and  retail  meat  and  grocery  business.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  Albany-Binghamton  highway.  Two-family 
house,  steam  heat,  all  modern  conveniences.  Bam 
40x90  ft.  Walk-in  meat  coolers,  show  cases,  scales 
and  all  equipment  included  for  $15,000.  Property 
borders  Susquehanna  River  and  includes  10  acre 
island.  J.  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  appliances  store  with  plumbing,  heating 
business  for  sale  or  rent.  $15,000  capital  neces¬ 
sary.  Otto  Steiner,  Broker,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  5101. 

FOR  rent  or  sale,  large  store,  suitable  for  10 -cent 
store  or  anything.  Location  in  nice  village  with 
large  traffic.  Otto  Steiner,  Broker,  Grand  Gorge, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  5101. 

FOR  Sale:  144  acre  Allegany  County  farm,  10  cows, 
bull,  some  tools,  furniture.  One  mile  highway; 
$5,000.  Adjoining  242  acres, '  20  cattle,  tractors,  all 
tools,  bath,  plenty  water,  good  buildings,  silos,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gravel  road;  $8,000.  BOX  1714,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  By  week,  month  or  season,  two  apart¬ 
ments  completely  furnished,  all  electric,  hot  and 
cold  water,  laundry  and  garage  included;  on  east 
side  of  beautiful  Lake  Apopka.  Write.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Walker,  R.  1,  Apopka,  Florida. 

DELAWARE  truck,  grain  or  stock  farm.  Mild 
Winters,  low  taxes.  Henry  Wallace,  Seaford, 
Delaware. 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  85  acre  farm,  25  tillage,  25 
pasture,  balance  woodland.  Electricity,  telephone, 
5-room  house,  full  basement,  barn  and  sheds.  All 
buildings  nearly  new.  On  macadam  road  three  miles 
from  Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College.  Beautiful  view 
of  Androscoggin  River.  Stock,  tools,  crops,  $10,000. 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  Topsham.  Maine. 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels,  etc.  400  acres  equipped, 
75  head  stock,  220  acres  equipped,  40  stock,  115 
acres,  equipped,  18  stock.  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$7,000.  40  acres  $3,000,  $1,500  down.  Write  C.  M. 
Douglas.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone  46-224. 

SUDDEN  death  makes  necessary  immediate  sale  of 
excellent,  self  service  country  store,  modem  fixtures 
only.  Store  in  delightful  village.  Exceptionally  well 
stocked.  Sales  over  $1,400  weekly.  Pleasant,  sunny 
6-room  apartment,  bath,  oil  heat.  Very  reasonable 
price.  Terms.  Mrs.  Josephine  Elder,  Royalton,  Vt. 

WANTED;  Tourist  house,  combined  with  chicken  farm, 
1,000  capacity  about  10  acres,  main  highway,  to 
$15,000.  Hille,  2151  East  33rd  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  on  share  basis  dairy  farm,  25-30 
cows.  Will  furnish  all  help.  BOX  1720,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SOUTH  VALLEY.  Otsego.  Beautiful  5-room  house, 
1%  acres.  Best  offer  over  $1,000  grabs  it  I 
Reizenstein,  268  West  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

CASH,  rent  or  buy.  100  acre  tillable  farm  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1722,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  milk  or  other  business  farm  on 
heavily  travelled  road  near  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  metro¬ 
politan  area  where  dog  kennels  permitted.  BOX  1723, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YEAR-round  country  home,  nice  village,  %  acre,  10 
rooms,  bath,  lavatory  main  floor,  every  convenience. 
Completely  furnished.  Large  patio  porch.  Beautiful 
scenic  view.  Unusually  well  built.  $15,000.  Scheidell, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Large  house,  acreage,  good  road,  brook. 

125  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Around  $6,000.  BOX  1724, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  ACRES  beautiful  land  on  main  highway,  10  acres 
woodland;  price  $5,000.  Florence  Aarons,  R.  D.  1, 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  County,  Pennsylvania,  five  miles  from  Hones- 
daie  (approx.  130  N.  Y.  C.)  Vs  mile  to  school  bus. 
375  acre  tractor  worked  farm,  18  room  steam  heated 
house,  three  modern  baths,  telephone,  electricity,  barn 
130  ft.  long,  60  stanchions,  hip  roof,  five  years  old. 
Barn  for  30  head  young  stock;  horse  barn  for  six 
horses;  sheep  barn  50  ft.  long;  brooder  house,  two 
stories,  for  3,000  chicks.  Milking  machine,  new  milk 
house,  cooler  for  10  cans,  silo  14x36.  AUis-Chalmers 
tractor  and  all  other  equipment.  As  is  except  live¬ 
stock,  $30,000.  Terms  arranged.  Philip  Dech,  R.F.  D. 
1.  Honesdale,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  4%  acres  with  5-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity;  close  to  small  town;  nice  retirement  home 
or  summer  home.  Also  13  acres  on  Delaware  River, 
Blanche  Adams,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  farm,  state  highway,  Delaware  County. 

Buildings  excellent  condition;  7-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity,  20  by  80  poultry  house,  three 
brooder  houses,  barn  cement  floor.  BOX  1744,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ONE  acre,  9 -room  house,  garage,  work  shop,  steam 

bath  house,  excellent  trout  stream;  buildings  in  good 
condition;  conveniences.  Only  $3,500.  American  Realty, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y  . 

SEVEN  acre  poultry  farm,  four  bedroom  house, 

modern  poultry  house,  large  new  garage,  excellent 
condition;  location;  $4,800,  terms.  American  Realty, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm  In  the  hills  of  Bradford 

County,  Pa.  100  acres  fertile  fields,  80  good 
pasture,  woods  and  sugaf  bush.  Good  water.  9-room 
house,  11 -room  house,  60x30  basement  barn,  hen 
house,  fruits.  $4,500.  Write  S.  W.  Clark,  owner, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. :  196  acre  dairy  farm,  and 

boarding  house.  30  stanchion  barn,  cemented  base¬ 
ment,  stone  silo,  two  more  bams;  garage;  valuable 
timber;  13-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  bungalow, 
macadam  road.  Formerly  $15,000,  now  asking  $10,000. 
Craven,  153  West  15th  St..  New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  farm  for  sale:  A  very  desirable 

upper  York  County  fruit  farm;  35  acres,  apples 
Stay  men,  Jonathan  and  Grimes.  Two  acres  peaches,  40 
acres  farming  land.  Frame  house,  conveniences,  large 
barn,  large  packing  house,  cool  storage  including 
equipment  and  growing  crop.  Immediate  possession. 
Chester  W.  Zeigler,  Broker,  J.  Monroe  Danner, 
R  E.  S.  East  Berlin,  Pa.  Phone  15-R-2. 

FERTILE  farm,  90  acres,  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersev.  10-room  Colonial  stone  house.  All  con¬ 
veniences;  hot  water  heat.  Large  fish  pond.  20 
stanchion  barn,  artesian  well.  70  acres  grass.  Good 
farm,  country  residence.  Call  owner,  Flepjington 
927-R-21.  A  buy  at  $15,000. 

WILL  rent  poultry  houses  to  reliable  single  man 
who  wishes  to  start  poultry  business.  Will  also 
supply  room  and  board.  References  required.  BOX 
1745.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UAiNJUX  money-maaing  laim,  ,,  ,  ........ 

(worth  price  asking  for  farm)  two  silos  and  other 
buildings.  Good  house,  running  water,  electricity. 
Large  sugar  bush,  some  timber.  Price  $10,000,  D.  A. 
Teemley,  R.  5.  Corry,  Pa.  Phone  2-1332. _ 

WELL  built  chicken  house,  102x30,  2%  stories; 

chimney  in  brooder  room;  pond;  10  acres;  two  main 
roads:  50  miles  New  York.  Olson,  Campbell  Hall, 
New  York. 


new  luih. 

SIX  room  cottage  and  lot,  country  village,  bus  line. 

Near  Hudson.  Electricity,  running  water.  Occu¬ 
pancy  now.  Ideal  for  G.I.  or  small  family,  F«  E. 
Drumm,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY  located  Colonial  home,  improvements. 


barn,  40  acres  tillable,  lots.  Route  7,  Susquehanna 
River.  BOX  101,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Overnight  tourist  home  with  some  acreage; 

close  main  highway.  O’Dwyer,  146  Lafayette  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Our  large  house  built  65  years  ago  of 
the  choicest  materials;  in  a  small  village  facing 
beautiful  maples.  Replacement  cost  would  be  $35,000. 
My  price  $7,000.  Write  for  details.  Chamberlain 
Studio,  Park  Circle,  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TWO  family  house,  12  acres;  pre-war  price.  Write 
for  details.  Edw.  Collins,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Ideal  place  for  night  club  or  any  other 
business ;  large  house,  improvements,  nice  lawn, 
land.  BOX  1710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  modern  tourist  home,  double 
garage,  cabins.  Immediate  possession.  LaVerne 
Dickens,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Long  Island  potato  farm,  65  acres,  large 
house,  improvements,  tenant  house,  storage  build¬ 
ing,  outbuildings;  terms  reasonable.  BOX  1650, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Desirable  house;  four,  five  rooms,  plot; 

convenient  stores;  uninflated  price.  BOX  1732, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  — 

MAINE  farms:  Low  prices.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J. 
Dostie,  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 

GOOD  all-year  home  in  country  for  elderly  men. 

Real  home.  Plenty  of  reading,  well  cooked  meal3 
and  plenty,  no  skimping,  laundry.  $50  per  month. 
BOX  1632,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOULD  like  to  board  retired  gentleman  or  widower 
in  private  country  home,  good  home -cooked  meals. 
BOX ’1715,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROOM,  board,  good  food,  quiet  place,  bath ;  $25  per 
week.  Mrs.  Stotesbury,  Freehold.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Boarders.  Good  country  board,  prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  Perry  Coe,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Adult  boarders  weekly  or  permanently. 

Excellent  food,  private  home,  reasonable  rates,  M. 
Larson,  Hortonville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Callicoon  32-F-22. 

BOARD  elderly  people,  farm  home,  ail  modern,  steam 
heated  rooms,  sunparlor.  $75  monthly.  BOX  8, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Adult  boarder.  Excellent  private  country 
home.  BOX  1733.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OFFER  good  country  home  in  private  family  for  two 
boys.  Motherly  care.  Protestants.  BOX  183,  Mt. 
Sinai.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  people:  Semi-convalescents,  vacationists, 
seeking  rest,  quiet.  Home  cooking.  $25-$30  weekly. 
Also  permanent.  Mrs.  Angelott,  Hampton,  Conn. 

PLAIN  country  meals  and  home.  Will  take  elderly 
pensioned  gentlemen  to  board.  Clean,  good  beds. 
Reasonable.  R.  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y, 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey;  5  lbs.  *1.65; 
10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs. 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  B. 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B.  P.  A. 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York’s 
finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60 -pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Pure  white,  postpaid  third  zone,  2Vt  lbs., 
$1.00;  10  lbs.  $3.29;  30  lbs.,  $8.28.  Larger  lots 
cheaper.  Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HONEY;  Light  clover  five  pounds  $1.50;  delivered 
third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

FOR  Your  health’s  sake,  eat  organically  grown 
vegetables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  used.  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road, 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

HONEY:  New.  light,  clover;  60  lbs.  $9.00.  Lavern 

Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY;  60  lb.  can  of  new  clover  honey  at  $9.00 
(not  prepaid).  Neatly  packed.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  Prompt  delivery.  We  ship  by  express  and 
freight.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FALL  honey  medium,  60  lbs.  granulated,  $6.00; 

liquefied,  $6.50;  5  lbs.  $1.10.  White  honey,  5  lbs. 
$1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.45;  six  pails 
$7.50  prepaid  third  zone;  60  pounds  $9.00  F.  O.  B. 
John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  light  clover-basswood,  5  lbs.  within  third 
zone  $1.40.  Write  for  new  list;  fine  quality,  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  6  5-lb.  pails  $4.50  express 
collect.  G.  Vasco,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Blizzard  No.  10  chopper  and  blower,  good 
condition.  One  H.  C.  com  harvester,  one  H.  C. 
10  ft.  grain  reaper  and  binder,  tractor  powered.  1946. 
used  two  seasons.  Like  new.  We  now  combine. 
Southern  Acres  Farm,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 

HAY  wanted:  1,000  tons  of  hay  wanted  for  feeding 
to  our  own  herd  of  cows.  Must  be  top  quality  hay. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  mixed.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin.  Massachusetts. 

FOR  Sale:  Seasoned  northern  red-hearted  cedar  posts, 
grapestakes,  poles,  wholseale.  Quality  high,  priced 
right.  Delivery  service.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood, 
New  York, _ 

CIDER  press,  special  built  roadside  stand  hydraulic 
holds  seven  bushels,  engine,  belting,  over  175  jugs, 
caps,  corks,  cleaning  equipment,  etc. ;  excellent  shape 
asking  $550.  Humphrey.  Suffern,  N,  Y, 

CROCHETED  pompom  mittens,  white  with  colored 
palm;  *2.50  pair.  Order  early  for  Xmas.  Mrs. 
Roland  Mark,  Hauppauge,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Gasoline  wheel-barrow  sprayer  pump,  %-in 
to  1-in.  pipe  die  set.  P.  Welch,  49  Gellette  Rd., 
Fairhaven,  Mass, 

APPLE  grader  wanted:  Good  used  machine  pre- 
ferred.  W.  S.  Allen,  Cheshire.  Conn.,  Phone  2297. 
KITCHEN  set:  crocheted  dish  cloth,  two  pot  holders, 
towel,  $1.69,  bonus  Included.  C.O.D.  orders  filled. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Jones,  Box  471,  St.  James,  L.  I. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Farquhar  cider  press  No.  1;  36-in.,  perfect 
condition.  H.  C.  Scofield,  R.  2,  Box  155,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Used  post  hole  digger  with  drills  for 
power  tractor.  State  condition,  size  drills  and  best 
price.  H.  S.  Bramer,  Woodsend  Road,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

WANTED:  5-6  ft.  cedar  posts.  Price  per  hundred. 

Heavy  and  medium  galvanized  wire  fence  three  ft. 
high.  Best  price.  H.  S.  Bramer,  Woodsend  Road, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


What's  phosphorus  to  a  pig? 


Just  a  half  a  pound  of  your  250-lb.  pig  is 
phosphorus.  This  seems  a  small  amount. 

But  without  it,  your  pig  would  die.  And 
there  are  other  minerals  just  as  vital  to 
livestock.  Some  they  need  in  quite  large 
amounts  .  .  .  calcium  and  sodium-  as  well 
as  phosphorus.  Others  we  call  trace  ele¬ 
ments.  These  they  need  in  very  small 
amounts  .  .  .  such  as  cobalt,  iron,  copper 
and  manganese. 

But  your  animals  do  need  these,  trace 
elements.  The  people  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  have  proved  that  past  all  doubt. 

Some  minerals  are  a  "must”  if  you  want 
to  raise  healthy,  fast-gaining  cattle.  That 
goes  for  lambs  and  hogs,  too.  For  example, 
these  men  find  that  grass  and  grains  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  are  short  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron.  Clallam  County,  Washing¬ 
ton,  needs  iodine  to  check  goiter.  They 
know  that  San  Diego  County,  California, 
hasn’t  enough  phosphorus.  In  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  the  scarce  mineral  is  co¬ 
balt.  Ranchers  and  farmers  in  these  four 
corners  of  the  country  have  this  problem. 

Their  feeds  and  forages  are  short  of  one  or 
more  vital  minerals.  Many  other  areas 
share  the  problem,  including  parts  of  the 
great  Com  Belt. 

But  you  ask,  "How  can  I  spot  animals 
which  suffer  from  mineral  shortage?”  It’s 
not  too  easy.  If  the  lack  is  serious,  your 
stock  may  have  rickets,  "bigneck,”  anemia 
or  other  ailments.  But  there  are  some  early  symp¬ 
toms  you  can  spot.  These  are  bone  chewing,  loss 
of  appetite,  slow  gains,  rough  and  scrubby  coats. 
Or  just  a  general  unthrifty  condition  gives  you 
the  clue.  If  you  start  feeding  a  mineral  which 
contains  the  essential  trace  elements,  you  may 
bring  them  around  fast.  But  if  this  doesn’t 
work,  then  you  should  consult  your  veter¬ 
inarian,  county  agent  or  agricultural  college. 

The  common  mineral  deficiencies  in  your 
area  are  known.  By  feeding  mineral-balanced 
rations,  you  can  correct  these  lacks.  Or  you 
can  build  up  the  mineral  content  of  the  soil. 
Either,  or  both,  of  these  will  help  you  grow 
healthier  livestock,  at  a  lower  cost. 


Supplemental  Mineral  for 
Wintering  Range  Ewes 


William  H.  Burkitt 


by  William  H.  Burkitt 
Montana  State  College 


Thirteen  mineral  elements  are 
known  to  be  necessary  for  nor¬ 
mal  functioning ‘of  an  animal  body.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  13  must  be  supplied  in  a 
mineral  mixture.  Many  of  them  are  present,  under 
usual  feeding  conditions,  in  sufficient  amounts  for 
breeding  ewes.  Those  lacking  in  Montana  include 
sodium  and  chlorine  (salt),  iodine,  phosphorus,  and 
possibly  cobalt. 

Lack  of  sufficient  iodine  in  the  ration  of  pregnant 
ewes  results  in  lambs  being  born  with  "big  neck” 
(goiter).  Thin  wool  in  lambs  may  also  result.  If 
dead  or  weak  lambs  have  shown  "big  neck”  or  thin 
wool  at  birth  in  past  years,  stabilized  iodized  salt 
should  definitely  be  fed  the  ewes  this  winter. 

Phosphorus  deficiency  may  exist  in  wintering 
range  ewes,  particularly  if  there  is  little  or  no  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding.  Abortions  and  weak  lambs  may 
result  from  deficient  phosphorus.  Pregnant  ewes 
should  have  from  0.16%  to  0.18%  phosphorus  in 
their  feed.  Many  grass  hays  and  mature  range 
grasses  contain  less  than  0.15%  phosphorus  and 
some  contain  as  low  as  0.04%  phosphorus.  Bone 
meal,  defluorinated  rock  phosphates,  and  mono¬ 
sodium  phosphate  are  satisfactory  sources  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  Palatability  and  consumption  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  mixing  with  salt. 

Cobalt  is  believed  to  be  needed  by  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  paunch.  A  lack  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  less  feed  consumption,  and  eventually  star¬ 
vation.  A  possible  cobalt  deficiency  may  be  guarded 
against  by  mixing  1  ounce  of  cobalt  salt  with  each 
100  pounds  of  stock  salt.  Cobalt  carbonate,  chloride, 
or  sulfate  are  all  satisfactory.  ( Editor's  note:  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nutrition  discussed  above  apply  to  most  kinds 
of  livestock  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.) 


Hello  Again! 


We  are  glad  to  be  back  with 
the  Swift  page  of  information 
and  ideas.  What  did  we  do  all 
[summer?  Well,  among  other 
I  things,  we  visited  with  farmers, 
ranchers,  agricultural  editors 
and  educators.  And  we  rounded  up  the  facts 
we  need  to  make  these  messages  interesting 
and  useful  to  you  producers.  As  we  said  away 
back  in  1944 — "This  is  your  page,  and  we 
welcome  suggestions  from  our  readers.”  We 
still  do.  Just  write  to  me  at  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois. . .  And  when  you’re  in 
Chicago,  drop  in  and  see  us. 

LET’S  SUPPORT  OUR  ’’MEAT  TEAM”— You 

know,  times  change — but  some  folks  don’t 
change  with  the  times.  I’m  thinking  of  the 
type  of  man  who  always  thinks  that  some¬ 
one  is  getting  the  best  of  him  in  business.  He 
sells  a  load  of  steers.  No  matter  what  his 
return,  he’s  not  satisfied — the  packer,  the 
commission  man,  the  retailer — somebody 
else  always  gets  a  "bigger  slice.”  But,  during 
this  past  summer,  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people 
about  the  livestock-meat  industry  and  our 
mutual  problems.  And  I  found  a  refreshing, 
encouraging  attitude — "Sure,  we  got  prob¬ 
lems.  Who  hasn’t  these  days?  But  if  pro¬ 
ducer,  packer  and  retailer  work  together  as 
the  'meat  team,’  we’ll  work  things  out ...” 
It’s  just  good  business  to  have  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  the  contributions  made  by  other 
members  of  your  team.  I  hope  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  "Meat  Team”  advertisements  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute  and  will  talk 
to  your  neighbors  about  them. 

FACT  CONFIRMED — Out  in  the  West,  when¬ 
ever  I  passed  a  town  with  a  local  meat¬ 
packing  plant,  I  thought,  "This  town,  out 
here  where  there  is  lots  of  livestock,  is  well 
served  by  that  local  plant.  But  what  about 
the  distant  cities  filled  with  meat  eaters  and 
no  nearby  livestock  production  to  speak  of?” 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  meat  has  to  travel  an 
average  of  more  than  1,000  miles  to  reach 
those  consumers.  The  only  way  they  can  get 
meat  is  through  the  low-cost  processing  and 
marketing  services  provided  by  nationwide 
meat  packers,  like  Swift  -  #  . 

&  Company.  L  /«].  5 /Vn P 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


MONEY  and  MEAT — In  the  fall  months 

we  run  into  an  unusual  situation  in  the 
livestock-meat  packing  industry.  At  that 
time  we  often  see  the  year’s  high  market 
for  top  finished  beef  cattle.  And  this  top 
price  usually  is  being  paid  when  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  all  cattle  is  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  high  price  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  fall  we  usually  have  the 
shortest  supply  of  the  year  of  well  finished, 
long  fed  cattle.  Brisk  demand  for  this  short 
: supply  naturally  will  force  the  price  up. 

The  lower  average  price  results  from 
the  annual  move  to  market  of  huge  num- 
oers  of  grass-fed  cattle. 

About  20  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  and 
lambs  slaughtered  during  a  whole  year 
must  be  handled  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  Meat  from  these  animals  being 
slaughtered  any  given  day  generally  is  on 
the  dinner  table  in  less  than  14  days. 

Folks  aren’t  likely  to  have  any  more 
money  to  spend  on  food  during  the  fall 
months  than  in  February,  when  fewer 
meat  animals  are  being  marketed. 

Since  beef  and  lamb  is  largely  a  fresh 
meat  business,  there’s  a  lot  of  meat  to  eat 
during  the  fall  months.  Consequently, 
since  consumers  have  no  more  money  to 
spend,  meat  prices  have  to  be  lowered.  And 
that’s  just  what  happens,  as  it  usually 
does  with  an  increased  amount  of  meat  to 
be  sold  and  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  it.  These  lower 
meat  prices  are  most  noticeable,  of  course,  in 
the  large  consuming  centers  where  surplus 
supplies  always  can  be  moved  at  a  price. 

Naturally,  then,  livestock  prices  follow 
meat  prices.  Producers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
livestock  are  governed  by  what  the  packer  can 
get  for  the  meat  and  the  by-products.  This  is  perfectly 
demonstrated,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  when 
the  price  for  one  kind  of  cattle,  in  short  supply,  is 
moving  up  at  the  same  time  that  prices  of  other 
cattle,  in  heavy  supply,  are  moving  down. 


Soda  Bill  Sez  .  .  . 


If  your  grass  is  receding,  it’s  time  to  re-seed. 

OUR  CITY  COUSI 


( 

( 

(  4. 


) 
) 

Says  our  City  Cousin,  "Say!  ) 

fy  ,  ) 

I  thought  you  said  ^ 
he’s  stuffed  with  hay!"  j 

) 
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FRENCH  MEATWICH 

Make  sandwich  of  2  slices  of  bread,  using  1  slice  of  cold  meat 
and  1  slice  of  cheese  as  the  filling.  Dip  each  sandwich  into  a 
mixture  made  of  1  slightly  beaten  egg  and  Va  cup  milk.  Pan 
fry  in  a  small  amount  of  butter,  margarine  or  clear  drippings 
over  low  heat.  Turn  to  brown.  Serve  at  once  with  cole  slaw 
or  fruit  salad. 


FREE!  The  Story  of  Poultry 

Children  and  grownups,  too — 
here’s  another  booklet  in  Swift’s 
popular  Elementary  Science  Series. 

Like  the  others  in  the  series  (on 
Soils,  Plants,  Meat  Animals  and 
Grass),  "The  Story  of  Poultry”  (Booklet  E)  gives 
the  answers  to  many  interesting  questions.  Do 
you  know — 

Where  the  first  chickens  came  from? 

Which  breed  of  poultry  is  native  to  America? 
How  the  shell  gets  around  an  egg? 

You’ll  find  the  answers  to  these  and  dozens  of  other 
questions  in  "The  Story  of  Poultry.”  Lots  of  pic¬ 
tures — easy-to-read  words.  Write  for  your  copy 
today  and  show  this  notice  to  your  school  teacher. 
Yes,  there  are  free  copies  for  every  kid  in  your  class, 
if  requested  by  your  teacher.  If  you’d  like  the  other 
booklets  in  the  series  mentioned  above,  ask  for 
them,  too.  They  are  all  FREE !  Address  your  letters: 

Agricultural  Research  Dept.,  Story  of  Poultry— 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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TURALLY-occurring  copper 
deficiency  in  cattle  has  been 
recognized  in  an  increasing 
number  of  localities  following 
the  discovery  that  plants  often 
respond  to  applications  of 
copper  fertilizers,  particularly  on  peat  or  muck 
soils.  Cattle  grazing  on  copper  deficient  areas 
have  developed  symptoms  of  copper  deficiency 
and  this  has  led  to  investigations  of  copper 
in  the  nutrition  of  cattle  in  many  areas  of 
the  world.  At  the  present  time  copper  deficien¬ 
cy  in  cattle  has  been  identified  on  many  of 
the  peat  areas  of  the  world  and  on  other  types 
of  soils  where,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
copper  has  been  depleted  or  never  was  present. 

The  Influence  of  Molybdenum 

Accompanying  these  investigations  of  copper 
deficiency,  increasing  information  has  de¬ 
veloped  about  the  function  of  molybdenum  in 
accentuating  copper  deficiency,  particularly 
where  the  copper  level  in  the  feed  was  border¬ 
line.  Molybdenum  is  more  available  to  plants 
when  the  soil  is  alkaline  and  the  use  of  lime 
to  promote  the  growth  of  legumes  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  uptake  of  molydbenum,  providing 
that  the  molybdenum  was  present  in  the  soil. 
Workers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
shown  that  certain  legumes  appear  to  respond 
to  extremely  small  applications  of  molybde¬ 
num.  Increased  molybdenum  in  legumes 
causes  an  increased  requirement  for  copper 
in  animals  consuming  those  legumes. 

Investigations  into  the  role  of  copper  and 
molybdenum  in  animal  nutrition  in  the 
United  States  soon  developed  in¬ 
formation  pointing  to  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  bone  metabolism.  The 
phosphorus  remained  normal  in 
the  blood,  but  the  bones  became 
thin,  presumably  due  to  a  failure 
of  ossification  in  young  animals 
and  a  condition  developed  which 
in  many  ways  resembled  rickets. 

In  older  animals  the  condition  de¬ 
veloped  more  slowly  and  was 
similar  to  osteomalacia  (bone 
softening).  At  the  present  time 
copper  deficiency-molybdenum 
toxicity  conditions  have  been  re¬ 
ported  from  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Finland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  number  of 
locations  in  the  United  States 


By  George  K.  Davis 

Deficiency  Symptoms  in  Mature  Animal 

The  severe  copper  deficiency  symptoms 
which  develop  in  older  animals  in  areas  of 
low  copper,  or  low  copper  plus  molybdenum, 
usually  start  with  a  fading  of  the  haircoat 
color,  followed  by  a  severe  diarrhea,  and 


Strong  bone  formation  together  with  a  straight 
topline  and  deep,  well  sprung  ribs  are  shown  by 
this  Guernsey  cow,  owned  and  held  by  Floyd 
Southard  of  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

% 

lowered  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  Eventually 
the  loss  of  weight  accompanying  these  symp¬ 
toms  causes  the  animals  to  become  very 
emaciated,  often  with  a  sloughing  off  of  the 
skin  layers.  The  bones  become  thin  and  fragile. 
If  treatment  is  not  initiated,  the  animals  will 


■ 
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An  excellent  herd  of  well  developed,  healthy  Holsteins  is  being  maintained 
on  this  good  pasture  land,  owned  by  Bert  Seagroaty  in  Rensselaer  County, 

New  York. 


Young  Stock 


Most  Affected 
Deficiency 


by  Copper 


Young  stock  frequently  show  the  most 
severe  reaction  to  copper  deficiency,  either 
alone  or  accentuated  by  the  presence  of 
molybdenum  because,  as  radioactive  tracer 
studies  have  demonstrated,  milk  contains  very 
little  copper,  but  molybdenum  in  the  ration  of 
a  cow  is  readily  transferred  to  the  milk.  For 
this  reason,  a  calf  which  was  deprived  of  its 
copper  store  before  birth  when  the  cow  was 
receiving  a  ration  low  in  copper,  and  then 
received  milk  low  in  copper,  but 
with  some  molybdenum  present 
in  the  milk,  often  has  had  a 
copper  deficiency  accentuated.  A 
severe  disturbance  develops  under 
such  circumstances  because  of  the 
rapidly  developing  bones.  In  the 
calf,  these  include  a  rickets-like 
condition,  with  swellings  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  ankles,  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  fragility  marked  by 
easily  broken  ribs  and  legs. 

Where  a  severe  deficiency  exists 
and  is  not  corrected,  calves  may 
be  born  with  misshapen  bones 
or,  if  apparently  normal,  the  calf 
is  too  weak  to  stand;  mortality  in 
these  animals  is  very  high.  The 
appearance  in  such  cases  is  that 
of  early  low  phosphorus  rickets, 
some  of  these  calves  being  born 
with  beaded  ribs  and  enlarged 
joints  or  developing  them  within 
a  short  period  after  birth. 


die,  sometimes  suddenly,  but  usually  they 
get  gradually  worse  for  many  days  before  they 
die  with  an  extremely  low  hemoglobin  level 
in  the  blood. 

Because  so  many  changes  in  the  animal  body 
are  concerned,  the  actual  combination  of  the 
symptoms  observed  may  vary  a  great  deal. 
In  some  animals,  before  the  severe  loss  in 
weight  occurs,  there  is  a  stiffness  which  upon 
examination  appears  to  be  due  to  an  erosion 
of  the  bones  in  the  joints.  Stiffness  is  usual  in 
affected  emaciated  animals  with  bone  changes 
and  frequently  a  change  in  gait  occurs,  indi¬ 
cating  a  possible  nervous  disorder.  In  other 


A  proper  intake  and  ratio  between  needed  mineral  elements  as  well  as 
nutrients  are  necessary  for  cows  to  produce  efficiently  and  breed  regularly. 
These  deep  bodied,  heavy  milking  Ayrshires  are  on  pasture  at  Woodford 
Farms,  owned  by  J.  W.  Aslop  in  Hartford  County,  Connecticut. 


animals  injuries  or  sores  fail  to  heal  properly 
and  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  scarified. 

Copper  Requirements  are  Small 

The  actual  level  of  copper  which  is  required 
for  normal  cattle  nutrition  is  small,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  classed  as  a  trace  element  in 
nutrition.  If  no  molybdenum  is  present  in  the 
ration,  then  the  cattle  will  be  adequately 
supplied  if  the  level  of  copper  in  the  ration 
exceeds  five  parts  per  million.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  much  as  three  parts  per  million  of 
molybdenum  is  present  in  the  ration,  the 
copper  requirement  may  be  raised  to  10  or  12 
parts  per  million.  The  actual  amount  of  copper 
required  to  correct  for  molybdenum  is  not 
definite  but,  at  a  low  level  of  copper  intake, 
a  small  amount  of  molybdenum  markedly  in¬ 
creases  copper  requirements.  At  higher  levels 
of  copper  intake  the  increased  requirement  for 
copper  per  unit  of  molybdenum  appears  much 
smaller. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  Influences 

If  the  level  of  available  calcium  in  the  feed 
or  the  pH  is  increased,  copper  will  be  less 
available  and  molybdenum  more  so.  Under 
circumstances  where  the  calcium  to  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  ration  exceeds  a  ratio  of  six  to 
one,  a  low  copper  diet  may  be  changed  to  a 
deficient  diet  and  the  influence  on  bone  metab¬ 
olism  will  be  accentuated.  Because  the  ex¬ 
cess  calcium  increases  the  availability  of 
molybdenum,  decreases  the  availability  of 
copper,  and  ties  up  some  of  the  phosphorus, 
the  animals  suffer  from  insufficient  material 
to  form  bone  and  the  catalyst  that 
enables  bone  formation.  In  such  a 
situation  the  copper  level  is  re¬ 
duced  below  that  required  for  nor¬ 
mal  nutrition  and  bone  formation 
is  disturbed.  Osteomalacia  de¬ 
velops  in  older  animals  with 
mature  bones,  but  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  the  case 
with  young  animals. 

The  way  in  which  molybdenum 
and  copper  are  concerned  with 
phosphorus  metabolism  is  not  yet 
entirely  clear.  However,  radio¬ 
active  tracer  studies  have  shown 
that  molybdenum  follows  the 
course  of  phosphorus  in  the  body. 
Experimental  work  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  copper  in  increased  amounts  will 
counteract  the  effect  of  molybdenum,  at  least 
in  the  low  levels  naturally  occurring  in  feeds. 
Analytical  work  to  date  has  not  demonstrated 
copper  as  an  integral  part  of  the  bone.  All 
available  information  from  radioactive  tracer 
studies  points  to  an  indirect,  perhaps  enzyme 
system,  by  which  copper  functions  to  prevent 
molybdenum  toxicity  and  induce  normal  bone 
formation. 

Copper  is  necessary  for  normal  bone  for¬ 
mation,  for  the  prevention  of  anemia,  for  the 
maintenance  of  haircoat  color,  and  apparently 
for  the  activation  of  numerous  enzymes  which 
have  a  vital  function  in  the  body. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number 
of  borderline  deficiency  symptoms 
which  may  develop  and  not  be 
recognized  because  of  the  close 
similarities  to  conditions  unrelated 
to  copper  deficiency. 

Copper  Deficiency  May  Affect 
Breeding  . 

Borderline  copper  deficiency, 
due  either  to  low  copper  intake 
or  to  an  induced  deficiency  re¬ 
lated  to  molybdenum  toxicity,  may 
result  in  poor  breeding  perform¬ 
ance  in  cattle,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poor  or  weak  calves. 
Breeding  efficiency  is  of  primary 
importance  to  every  cattleman 
and,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  cause  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  instance  and  because  of  the 
association  with  disease  and 
management  problems,  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  copper  deficiency 
(Continued  on  Page  577) 
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face  Lifting  a  Farm  in  One  Day 

By  T.  B.  Charles 

Willard  Spicer’s  farm  near  Apalachin, 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  had  its  face 
lifted  on  August  24. 

This  typical  New  York  State  hill  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  300  acres  of  rolling  hill  land  with  hills 
and  valleys  and  bordering  woodland.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  to  have  133  acres  in  pasture,  95 
acres  in  longtime  hay,  and  72  acres  in  wood¬ 
land  and  wildlife. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  conser¬ 
vation  project  would  have  required  from  10 
to  15  years’  time,  and  cost  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000.  Three  weeks  ago,  however,  the  whole 
program  was  effected  in  one  day,  and  was  a 
thorough  demonstration  of  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  cooperation  of  a  vast 
number  of  agencies  and  business  concerns. 
Over  40,000  people  saw  this  demonstration. 

Why  This  Farm? 

This  particular  farm  was  picked  because  it 
presented  many  problems  for  the  conser¬ 
vationist  to  tackle  and  solve.  Further,  it  is 
located  on  top  of  a  watershed  that  carries 
water  in  three  directions.  Its  size  permitted 
many  demonstrations  to  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  day,  and  had  ample  space  for 
parking  over  12,000  automobiles  that  carried 
interested  farmers,  town  folks  and  visitors  to 
its  pasture  fields. 

I  say  pasture  fields  advisedly,  as  the  farm 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  a  grassland  farming  pro¬ 
gram.  For  a  generation  the  hill  farms  have 
been  falling  behind,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  these  farms  that  have  been 
abandoned.  It  is  the  belief  of  leading  econo¬ 
mists  and  conservationists  that  a  hill  farm 
can  be  brought  back  to  profitable  production 
as  a  dairy  farm  by  developing  it  as  grass  and 
hay  producing  units.  The  133  acres  of  pasture 
on  the  Spicer  place  will  be  made  up  of  one, 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  timothy;  two,  ladino 
clover  and  timothy;  and  three,  ladino  clover 
and  orchard  grass.  The  pasture  area  will  be 
divided  by  fences  and  rotated  to  improve  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Hay  Program 

The  hay  program  is  based  on  a  six  to  eight 
year  yield,  then  planting  to  corn,  then  to  oats 
and  finally  back  to  hay.  Early  hay  will  be  used 
as  grass  silage,  while  the  second  cutting  will  be 
harvested  as  hay.  This  permanent  longtime 
hay  crop  will  be  prodded  along  by  applying 
one  ton  of  lime  per  acre  every  four  years,  and 
10  tons  of  manure,  plus  50  pounds  of  0-20-0 
fertilizer  per  acre  every  three  years. 

How  It  Was  Done 

Possibly  you  can  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
what  happened  to  this  hill  farm  in  one  day 
if  I  take  you  on  a  brief  tour,  and  show  you 


what  happened  to  different  fields.  From  the 
general  headquarters  tent  we  can  see  most 
of  the  farm  area  of  300  acres.  Two  sizable 
gullies  are  the  site  of  two  ponds,  one  for  flood 
control  and  one  for  a  farm  pond,  to  be  used 
for  stock  water  and  possible  irrigation  in  dry 
seasons.  Feeding  the  flood  control  pond  to 
its  left  are  four  fields  or  more.  In  these  fields 
to  our  right  and  in  front  of  us,  we  see  graders 
putting  in  diversion  terraces.  These  are  eight 
to  10  feet  wide  with  a  slope  across  the  face 
of  one  per  cent.  The  outer  edge  of  these  di¬ 
versions  are  higher  than  the  inside,  so  that  as 
water  runs  off  the  slope  it  is  caught  in  these 
terraces  and  gently  carried  down  to  the  main 
outlets  that  feed  this  water  gradually  down 
to  the  flood  control  dam.  These  diversions  are 
now  seeded,  and  will  be  maintained  in  grass. 
Future  care  means  mowing,  repairing  weak 
spots  in  the  dike,  and  cleaning  out  silt. 

The  main  outlets,  because  of  a  steep  grade, 
are  limed,  fertilized  and  seeded,  then  covered 
with  a  good  mulch  of  old  hay.  This  in  turn 
is  being  covered  with  three  inch  mesh 
chicken  netting  until  the  sod  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  on  these  steep  outlet  ditches.  The  di¬ 
versions  can  be  constructed  for  four  to  five 
cents  a  foot,  and  the  benefit  payments  are 
about  two  and  one-quarter  cents,  so  the  net 
cost  to  the  farmer  is  certainly  reasonable. 

The  Farm  Buildings 

We  now  cross  the  fields  where  the  diversions 
are  under  construction  and  approach  the  farm 
buildings.  The  barn  has  been  a  good  one  in  its 
day  but,  like  many  other  things,  has  reached 
a  stage  where  its  replacement  is  imperative. 
We  see  men  at  work  constructing  a  new  pole 
type  barn.  This  pole  type  barn  is  52  feet  by 
52  feet,  with  the  feeding  space  inside  this  area. 
It  will  provide  accommodations  for  32  to  35 
head  of  dairy  cows  as  a  pen  stabling  barn. 
It  is  adjoined  by  a  new  concrete  block  milk 
house  and  milking  parlor.  Great  interest 
centered  in  this  new  type  low  cost  barn.  It  is 
estimated  that  under  average  conditions  this 
barn  can  be  constructed  for  about  $5,000,  not 
including  equipment  for  the  milking  parlor 
and  milk  room. 

As  this  farm  is  developed  over  the  years, 
it  is  planned  to  add  a  feeder  area  and  a  hay 
storage,  plus  the  needed  silos. 

Into  the  Woods 

As  we  leave  the  old  barn  and  head  for  the 
woods,  we  find  that  silo  filling  is  in  progress. 
A  chopper  is  at  work  in  the  cornfield  and, 
as  the  trucks  come  in,  the  ensilage  is  blown 
into  the  old  silo.  We  now  approach  the  woods 
and  find  a  portable  sawmill  in  operation,  the 
waiting  truck  carrying  off  the  lumber  as  it 
comes  from  the  carriage.  The  slabs  are  passed 
on  to  eager  hands  and  the  slab  wood  is  ready 
for  hauling.  Another  feature  we  see  here  is 
fence  post  production  and  proper  methods  of 
treating  for  better  preservation. 


Wildlife  development  is  tied  in  with  the 
forest  areas,  and  the  fencing  of  ravines  to 
provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  found  in 
this  area. 

Where  the  Tall  Corn  Grows 

We  now  cut  through  the  cornfield  where 
the  corn  chopper  is  at  work  and  come  out  in 
the  back  ravine  where  a  water  supply  pond 
is  being  constructed.  This  is  a  small  pond, 
put  in  and  so  planned  and  designed  as  to  fill 
a  water  tank  for  stock  water. 

Cutting  across  this  gully  into  a  large  field, 
bush  and  bog  workers  and  bulldozers  are 
clearing  up  the  brush.  These  are  followed  by 
harrows  and  rototillers.  By  night  this  field  will 
be  limed,  fertilized  and  seeded,  and  a  new 
pasture  area  will  be  in  the  making. 

As  we  head  back  across  the  hill,  we  see 
the  men  assigned  to  fence  making  busy  at 
their  work.  They  are  constructing  fences  that 
will  make  pasture  rotation  possible. 

As  we  stand  and  watch  the  bulldozers, 
shovels,  and  big  earth  moving  equipment,  we 
can  only  marvel  at  the  development  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  take  the  drudgery  out  of  heavy 
farm  work. 

A  Five  Year  Plan 

Mr.  Spicer’s  farm  will  be  a  demonstration 
farm  for  a  five-year  period,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  to  watch  with  me 
the  development  of  this  farm  in  the  years 
ahead.  Its  successful  rehabilitation  will  mean 
that  through  similar  grassland  farming 
thousands  of  abandoned  hill  farms  can  be 
the  home  of  happy  future  generations. 


Protein  for  Milk  Production 

Please  inform  me  what  the  results,  as  to  milk 
production,  would  be  if  two  different  feed 
mixtures  were  interchanged  every  five  weeks  or 
so;  one  is  an  18  per  cent  protein  mixture  and 
the  other  20  per  cent.  j.  b. 

The  most  comprehensive  test  which  has 
been  made,  regarding  the  possible  effect  of 
different  planes  of  protein  intake  upon  milk 
production,  was  conducted  several  years  ago 
by  Professors  Harrison,  Savage  and  Work  at 
the  New  York  Experimental  Station  in  Ithaca. 
In  this  test  three  groups  of  good  producing 
dairy  cows  had  their  feed  mixtures  inter¬ 
changed  at  frequent  intervals.  With  one  group, 
a  16  per  cent  protein  mixture  was  used;  an¬ 
other  group  received  a  20  per  cent  protein 
mixture;  the  third  received  a  24  per  cent 
mixture.  While  an  18  per  cent  mixture  was 
not  used,  the  relative  difference  would  have 
no  influence  on  the  results. 

You  do  not  state  the  kind  of  hay  or  pasture 
which  would  be  fed,  and  this  might  have  some 
possible  bearing  on  the  most  desirable  per¬ 
centage  in  the  concentrate  mixture.  In  the 
experiment  mentioned,  No.  2  medium  timo¬ 
thy  and  clover  mixed  hay  were  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  corn  silage,  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  as  well  as  those  of  other  stations, 
show  that  a  16  per  cent  protein  feed  would 
be  sufficiently  high  in  protein  even  when 
timothy  hay  is  used.  The  test  cows  men¬ 
tioned  were  rotated  every  five  weeks 
throughout  their  lactation  periods.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  milk  production  between  these 
groups,  and  that  changing  them  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  protein  content  feeds  mentioned  had 
no  influence  on  their  production.  Based  on 
this  test  and  that  of  reports  from  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  significant  factor  for  milk  production, 
provided  good  quality  roughage  is  fed  in 
proper  amounts,  is  that  a  sufficient  total 
amount  of  nutrients  be  continuously  pro¬ 
vided,  to  meet  milk  production  require¬ 
ments,  rather  than  the  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  it  contains.  On  the  average  it  has  been 
shown  that  besides  good  roughage,  the  need 
for  concentrate  feed  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  each  three  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  when  the  butterfat  test  is  3.5 
per  cent.  For  higher  testing  milk,  the  grain 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  three  pounds  of  milk  up  to  about  4.5  per 
cent,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk  up  to  a  five  per  cent  butterfat. 


1  the  early  stages  of  constructing  a  pole  type  barn,  with  milking  parlor  in  foreground,  at  the  Sus- 
vwe/tanna  Valley  Conservation  Field,  held  last  month  at  the  Willard  Spicer  farm  near  Apalachin, 

Tioga  County,  New  York. 
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The  McCulloch  3-25  cuts  like  fury 
through  any  tree  or  timber  up  to 
24"  Sf  size.  It  will  do  in  minutes 
what  it  would  take  days  to  do  by 
hand. 


18"  blade 
24"  blade 


$295.00 

$305.00 


12"  bow  saw  .  $315.00 
Model  5-49  avadable  with 
blades  from  20  to  60 
length. 

NATIONWIDE  SALES 
AND  SERVICE 


McCulloch’s  clear  the  way  in  a 
hurry-are  easily  handled  for  limb 
clearing  even  in  heavy  underbrush: 
Bow  saw  attachment  qu‘ck*y  *3 
changeable  with  straight  blades. 

Manufactured  by 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS 

CORPORATION 

6101  W.  Centurv  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

6101  West  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  immediately  information  on  the 
NEW  Model  3-25  McCulloch  chain  saw  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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September  17,  1949 


Fall  in  the  Raspberry  Patch 


With  the  arrival  of  Fall  the  farm 
rush  work  is  over,  but  there  is  still 
some  to  be  done  with  raspberries  be¬ 
fore  Winter  arrives.  Removal  of  the 
old  fruiting  canes  which  bore  the 
Summer  crop  may  be  done  at  this 
time,  if  not  earlier.  This  job  is  some¬ 
times  deferred  until  Spring  but  by 
then  the  canes  are  hard  and  dry  and 
do  not  cut  as  easily  as  when  there 
is  still  some  life  in  them.  However, 
on  sites  where  the  snow  drifts  deeply, 
the  old  canes,  if  left  through  the 
Winter,  will  support  the  new  canes 
and  thereby  reduce  breakage  from 
the  weight  of  deep  snow.  Any  prun¬ 
ing  of  the  new  canes  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  early  Spring. 

Winter  killing  is  sometimes  a  major 
difficulty  in  raspberry  growing,  often 
causing  even  heavier  losses  than 
diseases.  Winter  injury  is  of  two 
types.  The  first  is  caused  by  late 
autumn  growth  of  the  canes,  followed 
by  early  severe  cold  before  the  canes 
have  matured  sufficiently  to  with¬ 
stand  the  cold.  This  type  of  injury 
may  be  largely  prevented  by  cultural 
practices  designed  to  reduce  late 
autumn  growth  of  the  canes.  Late 
growth  may  be  caused  by  excessive 
amounts  of  manure,  or  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  especially  slowly  avail¬ 
able  organic  types.  Growers  who  use 
large  amounts  of  stable  or  poultry 
manure  often  suffer  much  winter 
killing  of  raspberry  canes.  Summer 
drought  followed  by  autumn  rains 
or  cultivation  throughout  the  Fall 
months  stimulates  late  cane  growth. 

Reduce  Winter  Injury 

To  reduce  losses  from  this  type  of 
winter  injury,  the  growth  of  the 
canes  should  be  checked  in  late  Fall. 
This  is  best  done  by  discontinuing 
cultivation  about  August  1  and  let¬ 
ting  the  weeds  grow  or  sowing  a 
cover  crop  between  the  rows  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  canes  for  plant  nu¬ 
trients  and  moisture  through  the  Fall 
months.  In  a  wet  Fall  it  may  even  be 
worthwhile  to  stimulate  the  cover 
crop  with  some  quickly  available 
nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  so 
that  it  will  grow  faster,  and  conse¬ 
quently  pump  more  water  out  of  the 
soil. 

Another  type  of  winter  injury  is 
the  so-called  spring  killing  which 
occurs  after  mild  spells  during  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  periods  of  warm  weather, 
the  raspberry  canes,  the  rest  period 
of  which  is  easily  broken,  experience 
some  growth  activity  which  makes 
them  less  hardy.  If  a  sudden  severe 
drop  in  temperature  occurs  after  one 
of  these  mild  spells,  severe  damage 
may  be  caused  to  the  canes.'  This 
type  of  injury  is  difficult  to  prevent. 
Raspberries  planted  on  a  north  slope, 
which  is  substantially  cooler  than  a 
south  slope,  are  less  inclined  to  start 
into  growth  during  warm  spells  in 
the  Winter. 

Varieties  vary  greatly  in  winter 
hardiness  and  where  winter  injury 
is  serious  several  varieties  should  be 
tried  until  one  is  found  that  will 
withstand  the  local  winter  weather. 
In  general,  Latham,  Chief  and  Sun¬ 
rise  are  among  the  hardiest,  but 
other  considerations  may  not  always 
make  them  the  best  varieties  to 
plant. 

-  Advantages  in  Fall  Planting 

Fall  planting  of  raspberries,  es¬ 
pecially  the  red  varieties,  has  much 
in  its  favor.  In  addition  to  getting 
the  work  out  of  the  way  in  the  Fall, 
the  plants  get  off  to  an  early  start  in 
the  Spring.  In  a  hot  dry  Spring  the 
advantage  is  greater  than  in  a  cool 
moist  season.  Plants  purchased  in  the 
Fall  are  freshly  dug  and  much  su¬ 
perior  to  plants  that  may  have  spent 
the  Winter  in  a  nursery  cellar. 

Planting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
from  mid-October  until  the  ground 
freezes.  Fall  planting  is  done  the 
same  as  Spring  planting  except  that 
the  Fall-set  canes  should  be  mounded 
with  earth  in  the  garden  to  prevent 
the  canes  from  being  heaved  out  by 
frost  action  during  the  Winter.  Tip 
plants,  as  a  rule,  should  probably  be 
set  in  the  Spring,  although  my  own 
experience  in  setting  tips  in  the  Fall 
has  been  satisfactory. 

In  order  that  virus-free  plants  may 
be  available,  the  nursery  inspection 
services  in  raspberry  growing  areas 
regulary  inspect  raspberry  fields  and 
certify  those  that  have  less  than  a 


certain  minimum  amount  of  virus 
present.  The  names  of  growers  hav¬ 
ing  certified  fields  of  the  various 
varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inspection  service. 

Mosaic-Free  Varieties 

Several  varieties  of  red  raspberries 
apparently  remain  free  from  mosaic 
even  though  near  diseased  plants. 
Milton  is  the  best  of  the  virus-free 
sorts,  but  Newburgh  is  moderately 
resistant.  In  areas  such  as  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  New  England,  Newburgh 
takes  mosaic  quickly,  but  in  Western 
New  York  the  spread  of  mosaic  in 
this  variety  is  not  rapid.  The  new 
September  variety  may  escape 
mosaic,  but  not  enough  plants  have 
been  observed  yet  to  be  certain.  No 
black  raspberry  varieties  are  known 
that  escape  mosaic  and  both  Sodus 
and  Marion  become  infected  quick¬ 
ly  if  exposed  to  a  source  of  the  virus. 

Newburgh  and  Latham  are  two  of 
the  best  and  most  widely  grown  red 
varieties.  Milton,  still  new,  is  promis¬ 
ing  for  market  and  home  use.  It 
ripens  late  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 
freezing.  Taylor  is  also  good.  Chief 
is  one  of  the  hardiest,  but  is  small 
and  not  very  productive.  September, 
a  new  autumn-fruiting  variety,  is 
showing  considerable  promise  to  re¬ 
place  Indian  Summer.  The  berries  of 
the  latter  are  often  crumbly  and  the 
Fall  crop  is  too  late  in  many  sections. 
Thus  far,  September  has  remained 
free  from  crumbling  and  the  Autumn 
crop  is  earlier  by  two  weeks  or  more. 
Sunrise  is  suitable  only  for  regions 
south  of  New  York  where  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  and  disease  associated 
with  hot  Summers  make  it  valuable. 

Dundee,  Bristol  and  Cumberland 
are  three  of  the  best  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  but  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  the  first  two  are 
being  planted  most  extensively. 
Logan  and  Shuttleworth  are  grown 
to  some  extent  elsewhere.  The  purple 
raspberry  is  primarily  a  New  York 
product  and  is  little  grown  else¬ 
where.  It  is  a  fine  market  berry, 
however,  because  of  the  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  plants  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  berries  for  culin¬ 
ary  purposes.  Sodus  and  Marion  are 
replacing  Columbian  and  a  few 
Websters  are  being  grown  in  western 
New  York. 

Choosing  the  Site,  Preparing  the  Soil 

The  field  to  be  planted  should  be 
free  from  pei'ennial  weeds  which  are 
difficult  to  clean  out  of  the  berry 
rows.  Good  drainage  is  another 
essential  of  a  good  site.  During  the 
recent  wet  Spring  seasons  many 
berry  plants  were  killed  outright  or 
performed  poorly  because  of  the  un¬ 
usually  high  water  table.  Raspberries 
do  not  like  wet  feet.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  water  table  should  be  about 
30  inches  below  the  surface  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season. 

Organic  matter,  the  life  of  the  soil, 
is  very  essential  in  raspberry  grow¬ 
ing.  Stable  manure  is  always  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  organic  matter,  and 
when  used  freely  no  other  fertilizer 
need  be  applied.  With  present  day 
specialization  in  farming  berry 
growers  often  do  not  have  manure 
available  and  must  resort  to  other 
organic  materials.  The  plowing  under 
of  a  good  grass  or  legume  sod,  es¬ 
pecially  one  that  has  been  down  two 
or  three  years,  and  that  has  been  well 
fertilized,  will  go  far  in  putting  the 
soil  in  good  physical  condition  for 
the  berries. 

Good  air  circulation  is  important, 
too,  for  in  low  spots  where  the  cold 
air  settles,  Spring  frosts  are  worse 
and  Winter  temperatures  may  drop 
several  degrees  lower  than  on  the 
higher  ground  nearby.  Poor  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  also  means  more  trouble 
from  fungus  diseases,  such  as 
anthracnose  of  black  raspberries  and 
spur  blight  of  the  red  varieties. 

George  L.  Slate 
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Tend  to  the  Peonies  Now 

There  is  only  one  time  of  year  to 
plant  or  transplant  peonies,  and  that 
is  in  the  Fall,  preferably  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  These  delightful  plants  are  so 
easy  to  grow  that  they  are  often 
neglected,  once  established,  but  they 
will  respond  eagerly  to  attention. 
Most  gardeners  like  to  add  a  new  va¬ 
riety  or  two  each  year;  for  even 
those  with  the  highest  rating  are  well 
within  reach  of  the  most  modest 
pocketbook  these  days.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  you  plant 
peonies,  you  are  planting  for  many 
years  to  come  —  they  hate  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  —  therefore  it  should  be  done 
most  carefully. 

Choose  a  sunny,  well-drained  lo¬ 
cation  with  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  do 
not  plant  too  close  to  foundation  walls 
or  trees,  since  peony  roots  spread 
outward  as  well  as  downward  and 
require  plenty  of  room.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  make  ready  the  peony  bed  a 
week  or  more  before  you  plan  to 
set  the  roots,  so  that  the  soil  will 
have  a  chance  to  settle  and  mellow. 
Dig  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  en¬ 
rich  with  a  well-balanced  plant  food 
(I  use  5-8-7),  mixing  it  well  with  the 
soil.  Peonies  are  heavy  feeders  and 
will  require  several  applications  of 
food  during  the  year.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  manure,  for  it  may 
cause  black  rot,  the  dread  of  all 
peony  lovers.  Compost  is  desirable, 
for  it  builds  humus. 

In  setting  the  roots,  make  sure 
that  the  buds  or  “eyes”  —  there 
should  be  from  three  to  five  of  these 
to  a  plant  —  are  set  with  the  tip  of 
the  “eye”  not  more  than  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  Too  deep  planting 
results  in  lack  of  bloom.  So  important 
is  this  that  some  gardeners  use  a 
measuring  stick  when  setting  peony 
plants.  Do  not  plant  closer  than  three 
feet  apart,  firming  the  soil  carefully 
around  the  roots  with  your  fingers. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  tip  the  roots  slightly 
in  planting,  so  that  the  crown  will 
shed  water. 

If  you  are  moving  old  peonies  or 
dividing  them,  carefully  dig  up  the 
entire  clump  first  and  shake  or 
wash  off  the  soil,  so  that  you  can 
see  the  roots.  Allow  the  plant  to  re¬ 
main  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  roots  can  be  more 
easily  cut  without  risk  of  breaking 
them.  Each  root  division  should  be 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  with 
three  to  five  buds  at  the  top.  Cut  the 
roots  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  first  Winter  after  peonies  have 
been  planted  or  divided,  a  light 
mulch  of  straw  is  desirable  to  pre¬ 
vent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Do  not  apply  this  mulch,  however, 
until  after  the  ground  has  frozen. 
Mulching  is  not  necessary  after  the 
fix’st  year.  The  only  care  required 
after  the  plants  are  well  established 
is  to  give  them  plenty  of  water,  both 
before  and  after  blooming,  and  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  fertilizer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Spring  and  Fall.  An  old 
English  gardener  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  once  said  to  me,  “Give 
them  bone  meal  in  the  Fall  and  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  in  the  Spring.”  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  advice  for  many  years  with 
perfect  success,  working  the  fertilizer 
in  carefully  around  the  roots.  Late  in 
the  Fall,  after  the  foliage  has  turned 
brown  and  dry,  cut  very  close  to  the 
ground  and  burn.  When  the  plants 
appear  in  the  Spring,  spray  with  a 
Bordeaux  solution  so  as  to  prevent 
bud  rot  which  is  carried  over  from 
year  to  year. 

When  cutting  blossoms,  it  is  well 
not  to  cut  too  low;  always  leave  at 
least  two  leaf  stalks  on  a  stem,  since 
the  leaves  store  up  food  necessary 
to  bud  formation  underground.  Then, 
too,  peony  foliage  is  attractive  all 
through  the  season,  always  green  and 
healthy  and  not  subject  to  insect 
pests. 

By  taking  thought  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  it  is  possible  to  have  peonies  in 
bloom  for  six  weeks  or  longer.  To 
make  sure  of  this,  plant  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties.  There  are 
so  many  listed  under  each  class  that 
the  novice  may  find  it  difficult  to 
make  a  selection.  I  have  found  the 
following  varieties  most  satisfactory 
over  a  long  period  of  peony  growing. 
Arranged  as  to  class,  they  are: 

Early:  Festiva  Maxima  —  pure 

"white,  flecked  crimson,  fragrant; 
Monsieur  Jules  Elie  —  flesh  pink, 
mrge  flower,  fragrant;  and  Officinalis 
Rubra  —  (the  “piney”  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  day)  brilliant  red,  not  large 
hut  fragrant. 


Midseason:  Felix  Crouse  —  large 
flowers,  deep,  rich  red;  Gloriana  — 
bright  rose  pink,  very  double;  and 
Kelway’s  Glorious — very  large  double 
flowers,  white. 

Late:  Therese  —  old-rose  with 
golden  center,  large;  Baroness 
Schroeder  —  flesh  white,  lovely;  and 
Walter  Faxon — shell  pink,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  any  class. 

By  all  means,  include  a  few  of  the 
single  type  peonies  in  your  planting; 
they  are  distinct  and  lovely.  Their 
satiny  petals,  when  wide  open,  dis¬ 
play  a  great  cluster  of  long,  golden- 
yellow  stamens,  reminding  one  of  a 
water  lily.  Two  good  sorts  are  Mi¬ 
kado — rich  deep  red  and  a  very  free 
bloomer;  and  Pride  of  Langport — 
lovely  shade  of  pink.  E.  M.Eaton 


Lost  Apples 

I  wonder  if  any  R.  N.-Y  readers 
could  assist  me  in  recovering  several 
old  varieties  of  apples  which  at  one 
time  were  highly  valued  for  their 
fine  eating  qualities.  A  movement  to 
rediscover  and  preserve  the  best  old 
apples  before  they  become  entirely 
extinct  has  been  under  way  for  some 
years,  and  many  fine  old  sorts  have 
been  located  and  propagated.  But 
several  remain  unfound. 

Vandevere  —  This  apple  was  once 
grown  in  New  York  State  exten¬ 
sively.  Its  real  name  is  Newtown 
Spitzenberg,  but  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  called  Vandevere  in  New 
York.  It  is  medium  sized,  deep  yellow, 
blushed  and  mottled  all  over  with 
crimson,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
a  light  bloom.  It  has  many  conspicu¬ 
ous  dots,  particularly  towards  the 
stem  end.  It  is  an  early  to  midwinter 
fruitv  The  flesh  is  yellowish,  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  mild  subacid  mingled 
with  sweet,  rich  and  aromatic.  It  was 
grown  in  England  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  under  the  name,  Match¬ 
less  Apple.  The  original  tree  grew 
at  Newtown,  Long  Island.  The  true 
Vandevere  is  an  old  Pennsylvania 
fruit  which  is  not  the  variety  wanted. 
Grafts  sent  me  for  Newtown  Spitzen¬ 
berg  have,  when  fruited,  turned  out 
to  be  the  Jonathan  apple  and  other 
kinds. 

Summer  Rose  —  Also  known  as 
Lippincott  Early  and  Woolman’s 
Harvest,  this  is  a  beautiful  small 
apple,  waxen  yellow,  striped  and 
splashed  bright  i'ed,  ripe  in  August. 
The  flesh  is  described  as  white  and 
very  tender.  It  has  been  known  since 
about  1800  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  New  Jersey  apple  but  was 
very  popular  for  home  orchards  all 
over  the  country  and  considered  one 
of  the  best  of  all  early  apples  for 
dessert. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  kindly  sent  grafts  of 
many  old  kinds  some  of  which  have 
been  disseminated  all  over  the 
country  and  are  even  now  growing 
in  the  National  Fruit  Trials  in 
England,  but  the  above  two  varie¬ 
ties  remain  undiscovered.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  an  old  tree  of  either 
of  these  kinds,  perhaps  surviving  on 
a  farm  or  in  an  old  orchard,  and 
would  be  willing  to  send  me  a  few 
grafts  this  Winter,  I  will  be  glad  to 
defray  any  expenses.  I  will  answer 
all  correspondence.  i.  g. 


Tall  Corn  in  Oneida  County 


Erwin  Willson,  Taberg,  N.  Y.,  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  corn  crop 
this  year.  He  is  shown  here  standing 
alongside  of  a  15 -foot  corn  plant. 
Mr.  Willson  asks:  “ Can  any  other 
county  match  this  Oneida  County 
product ?” 


For  bigger  yields  — get  Hoffman 
sound,  clean,  high-yielding  seed. 
Leading  varieties— smooth-chaff  and 
bearded  types.  Write  today  for  FREE 
circular  and  prices. 

KARL C  I  Pro<luce  some  of  your  own 
*  feed.  Sow  Hoffman  heavy, 
nyc  yielding  “Wong”  Barley 
•  If  I  C  •  Write  today  for  prices. 

^Hoffman 

FARM  SEEDS 


Box  39  *  Landisville  •  Penna. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BLUESf 

spruce! 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In.  tall  —  only 
$1  postpaid,  22  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain :  40  Evergreens, 
$3  postpaid;  all  transplanted.  4r  to 
10'  tall.  Ten  each  Scotch  Pine; 
Balsam  Fir, Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  R-939,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1884 


APPLE  TREES— fine, 
hardy,  Northern 
grown  under  Maloney 
supervision.  Will  sur¬ 
vive  extreme  climatic 
conditions.  Send  for  big  16  page 
FREE  Catalog  of  Fruit  andOrna- 
mental  Trees,  Berries, 

Shrubs,  Perennials  and 
Roses. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


MALONEY  BROS.  CO..  INC. 
54  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


“LIVING  FENCE” 

Rosa  Multiflora  Japonica:  Thrives  under 
a  wide  range  of  soil  types  and  conditions. 
Forms  impenetrable  livestock  barrier,  ex¬ 
cellent  game  refuge.  10"-15"  conservation 
grade:  $65  for  1000;  500  for  $40. 

Write  for  free  literature. 


Floret?- 


OVAIITT 


NURSERY 


HOC* 


Box  26,  EAST  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AP-PEACH 
PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME — Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CO., 
GASP0RT.  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Jhree  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices.. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


- LIVING  FENCE - 

(Rosa  Multiflora)  For  -Dairymen.  Fanners  and 
Poultrymen.  A  lifetime  living  fence  that  keeps 
your  livestock  IN  and  keeps  all  Intruders  OUT. 
Heavily  loaded  with  thorny  spikes.  Costs  less  than 
other  fencing — no  upkeep.  Improves  the  land¬ 
scape,  retards  erosion  and  is  a  wild  bird  haven  in 
Winter.  For  prices  and  details  on  selected  plants 
write 

THE  BURR  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R,  Manchester,  Connecticut 


SELLING  OUT! 

Four  Thousand  APPLE  and  PEAR  TREES. 
A-1  stock.  Five  Years  Old.  Prices  on 
Quantities  Only. 

WM.  WIECK,  BROADWAY.  GREENLAWN,  L.  I. 


PLANT  HOLLAND  GROWN  BULBS  FOR  A 
BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  GARDEN 

Special  Offer:  100  Tulips  in  8  outstanding  varieties, 
separately  labelled,  for  only  $8.00.  For  other  prices 
write  for  our  catalog. 

THE  HAWTHORNE  BULB  HOUSE 

37  First  Avenue,  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale:  Fine  CHESTNUT  TREES  for  FALL 
PLANTING  $1.00  Each;  ALSO  CHESTNUTS. 
VAN  REYNOLDS,  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


-  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils.  Hyacinths.  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
etc.  Send  for  free  8-page  folder  illustrated  in  natural 
colors.  H.  M.  GILLET.  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.Y. 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn 


THE  HUNTING  SEASON  IS  NEAR 

Protect  Your  Game  and  Property.  Post  It  According  to 
Law.  Heavy,  Durable,  Cardboard,  ITxll"  Legal  Signs. 

PRIVATE  —  POSTED  —  NO  TRESPASSING 
10.  $1.00:  25,  $2.00;  50,  $3.00;  100,  $5.00;  500.  $12.50 
KNOW  YOUR  LEGAL  RIGHTS:  Send  10c  to  cover 
handling  and  postage  for  Pamphlet  of  excerpts  of  New 
York  State  Conservation  Law  on  the  proper  posting 
of  your  property.  With  order  no  extra  charge. 
EKONOMIK  PRESS.  524  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 


DAKtiAIIV  Surplus  new 


atrAKAIUK - ..  an  lecVric 

60  cjcle  110  volt  800  pound  American  Cream 

Separators,  originally  $143.00.  Now  only  $49  50 
while  they  last.  You  save  $93.50.  Send  cash  with 
order.  We  pay  the  freight.  Guaranteed. 
Blakeley  Dairyfarm  Cerp.,  Bainbridge,  New  York 


-  WHISKEY  BARRELS  - 

Fresh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7  00 
each;  2  for  $13.50;  5  for  $32.50;  freight  prepaid 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  $1.00  each  barrel. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ENJOY  A  BETTER  COFFEE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  ROASTER.  5  lbs.  $3.25  postpaid 
State  perculator.  drip  or  silex.  HALL  COFFEE 
CORP.,  424  BROOME  ST..  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 


KNITTERS!  THE  BEST  IN  HAND  KNITTING 
YARNS.  SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
RAINBOW  HOUSE,  OAKVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - . 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


‘No  Trespassing.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Prohibited,  etc.’ 
Eight  weatherproof  cloth  signs  9x11  $2.00  postpaid. 
T.  HOLM.  CARESWELL  ST..  MARSHFIELD.  MASS. 


Trvni  C  TOYS.  GADGETS.  Sensational  savings. 

IUULj  Kush  name.  PARKER-3.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PlARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


WANTED — New  Corn  Pickers  all  makes.  Also  Shellers. 

BOB  STONE,  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


FREE  SNAPSHOT  MAGAZINE.  Photofinishing  List. 
Mailers.  HENRY  HOUGHTON’S,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

GINSENG  &  GOLDEN  SEAL 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

B  e  It.  B  utler  O  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST..  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE 

1flrt  IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS  FOR  ONLY  dj  C  QC 
IvU  Delivered.  All  in  No.  1  size.  Full  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Delivery  in  September-Oetober.  Postage  prepaid. 

GARDENER 
WHO  COUNTS 

► 

«/.■  ■  erTi/Mtl  made  up  of  50  Assorted  Darwin 
LULLtLIlUN  Tulips.  35  Crocus  in  all  colors, 

15  Giant  King  Alfred  Daffodils,  packed  separately 
and  with  planting  directions.  CASH  WITH  ORDERS. 

HIS  DOLLARS  J 

CRAGSM00R  TULIP  GARDENS,  Cragsmoor,  N. 

Y. 
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Make  up  your  mind  not  to  put  up 
with  the  inefficiency  and  time-rob¬ 
bing  inconvenience  of  your  old  silo 
through  another  harvest.  Decide 
now  that  next  year  you’ll  be  the 
proud  owner  of  a  new,  modem  silo. 

The  First  Step  . . . 

Get  in  touch  with  Craine!  See  your 
Craine  representative,  or  write  di¬ 
rect.  Tell  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
help  you  choose  the  type  and  size 
silo  that’s  best  for  your  farm  .  .  . 
show  you  the  Craine  line  —  today’s 
best  silo  buys. 

You  can’t  beat  a  Craine  for  profits, 
beauty  and  pride  of  ownership.  It’s 
an  investment  in  good  feeding — and 
a  highly  profitable  one.  You  can  pay 
for  your  Craine  while  it  pays  you  — 
our  credit  terms  make  your  Craine 
purchase  easy.  Don’t  risk  your  prof¬ 
its  another  season  —  write  us  now. 

Craine,  Inc.,  929  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder- 
jful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

O  R.  T  II  O,  INC. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  SKA,  New  York  City  25 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  — - -  'N 

122?}) 

quide  permits  discharge  '[Mm  j 
to  either  side.  Mmi 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  fo  reduce  farm 
iabor  costs  .  .  . 


laoor  cos,  s  .  .  . 

make  your  work  / 

faster  and  easier. 


Investigate  the  ad 
vantages  it  of¬ 
fers  and  you'll 
make  your  A 
next  buy  a  A 
Smoker.  MA 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  MWi 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name _ 

Address. 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Potatoes  May  Sprout  Before  Dug 

Will  potatoes  ever  sprout  before 
they  are  dug  in  the  Fall?  What  is  a 
good  storage  temperature  for  pota¬ 
toes?  Why  will  some  potatoes  be¬ 
come  discolored  on  being  cooked? 
Would  like  to  know  how  to  prevent 
growing  scabby  potatoes.  s.  a.  g. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

Potatoes  will  sometimes  sprout  in 
the  ground  before  they  are  dug  fol¬ 
lowing  an  extreme  hot  and  dry  spell 
late  in  the  Fall.  Potatoes  will  also 
sprout  in  storage  if  the  temperature 
is  above  50  degrees.  If  they  are  to 
be  held  beyond  February,  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  kept  below  40  de¬ 
grees. 

Soils  that  have  been  heavily  limed 
and  manured  will  usually  produce 
scabby  potatoes.  If  you  are  unable  to 
grow  them  on  other  soils  that  have 
not  been  limed  or  manured  recently, 
you  can  try  mixing  sulphur  with  the 
soil  in  the  row  before  planting.  Use 
50  pounds  of  sulphur  per  1,000 
square  feet.  Some  of  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Sebago  are  resistant  to 
scab,  although  not  so  good  in  quality 
as  Green  Mountain  or  Cobblers. 

Potatoes  become  discolored  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  commonest 
cause  of  black  discoloration  on  cook¬ 
ing  is  due  to  an  infection  of  net 
necrosis  virus.  This  trouble  is  very 
common  with  the  Green  Mountain 
variety.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes  will  become  discolored  if  they 
are  stored  in  large  quantities  without 
sufficient  aeration. 


Spruce  Mite  Infestation 

The  branches  of  my  ornamental 
hemlock  trees  are  infested  with 
spruce  mites.  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
these  mites,  and  also  what  do  I  do 
to  make  my  trees  less  susceptible  to 
injury  from  these  pests?  g.  l. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

These  insects  can  be  washed  off 
from  a  few  trees  with  a  strong  stream 
of  water  from  a  hose,  washing  the 
trees  thoroughly  until  the  insects  are 
no  longer  present.  For  larger  plant¬ 
ings  they  may  also  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  common 
carpenter’s  glue,  using  one  pound  of 
powdered  glue  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water  and  then  di¬ 
luted  to  10  gallons  of  water.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  washing  treatment  if  water 
is  available,  is  much  easier  to  apply. 
If  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  vigorous 
growing  conditon  by  the  application 
of  a  mulch  and  a  small  amount  of 
gar-den  fertilizer,  they  will  be  much 
less  susceptible  to  injury.  About  one 
pound  of  a  5-10-5  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  applied  annually,  either  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  each  six  inches  of  di¬ 
ameter,  is  a  good  rate. 


To  Build  Up  Garden  Fertility 

I  have  two  garden  plots;  one  has 
a  soil  test  of  6.3  pH  and  the  other 
tests  5.4  pH.  What  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  legume  for  me  to 
grow  on  them  to  build  up  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  organic  content  of  the 
soil?  Would  also  like  to  know  how 
much  lime  to  apply,  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  to 
use,  as  well  as  time  and  rate  of 
seeding  the  legume.  L  R.  s. 

New  York 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
legume  for  you  to  grow  would  be 
ladino  clover.  Such  a  planting  would 
maintain  soil  fertility  and  add  to  the 
organic  content  of  the  soil,  and  does 
not  require  clipping.  To  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand  of  clover,  you  should 
add  ground  limestone  either  this 
Fall  or  Winter,  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  to  the  plot  which 
tested  6.3  pH,  and  4,000  pounds  per 
acre  to  the  land  which  tested  5.4  pH. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed  this 
Fall  or  early  in  the  Spring,  and  then 
work  in  200  pounds  of  a  0-14-14 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
Broadcast  four  pounds  of  ladino 
clover  to  the  acre  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 


Tobacco  for  Fertilizer 

Is  refuse  tobacco  matex-ial  any  good 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer;  if  so  how  and 
when  to  use  it?  w.  g. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

Any  kind  of  refuse  tobacco  ma¬ 
terial  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  This 
material  can  be  worked  into  the  soil 
before  planting,  or  added  to  the  top 


of  the  soil  anytime  after  the  plants 
are  up,  or  applied  in  the  Fall  as  a 
top  dressing.  A  layer  two  or  three 
inches  thick  would  be  about  all  that 
should  be  applied  at  one  time. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Everyone  must  be  glad  to  see  the 
end  of  the  unusual  semi-tropical 
Summer  of  1949.  Quite  some  time  ago 
we  noticed  signs  betokening  Fall.  Al¬ 
most  like  telegrams  were  the  first 
leaves  flaming  in  the  old  maples.  And 
all  the  winter  birds  have  started 
looking  over  the  birdhouses. 

Moonlight  nights  this  Autumn 
shoud  be  particularly  lovely  as  the 
Harvest  Moon  will  not  fall  until  early 
October  since  that  is  nearer  the  date 
of  the  autumnal  equinox  than  Sep¬ 
tember’s  moon.  The  Hunter’s  Moon 
will  follow  in  November,  later  this 
year  than  in  three  years,  making  the 
moonlit  nights  of  the  whole  season 
long  and  glorious.  As  for  daylight 
saving  time,  we  just  can  not  help  but 
believe  that  it  is  healthier  somehow 
to  leave  well  enough  alone  and  follow 
the  sun.  But,  since  the  majority  rules, 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  be  like  that 
old  owl  who  lived  in  an  oak:  the 
more  he  saw,  the  less  he  spoke. 

Crops  in  the  lake  country  have 
been  considered  good  in  spite  of  the 
drought  and  some  freak  storms.  Fruit 
in  the  immediate  locality,  from  the 
early  cherries  through  the  harvest  of 
berries,  plums,  prunes,  peaches,  the 
apples  and  grapes,  has  been  abun¬ 
dant.  Prices  have  been  high  or  aver¬ 
age,  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit 
excellent.  Most  fruit  has  been  about 
two  weeks  earlier  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  weather.  All  corn 
turned  out  better  than  expected,  oats 
were  very  short,  and  one  didn’t  hear 
the  complaint  of  too  long  straw  this 
year,  thus  making  easier  combining 
of  other  grains.  So  maybe  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  great  loss  but  what 
there  is  some  small  gain. 

Anyway,  to  us,  the  gold-plated 
days  of  September  are  even  more 
beautiful  than  those  rare  ones  the 
poets  write  about  in  June.  We  just 
can’t  stay  indoors  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  of  year,  because 
from  now  on  there  is  much  for  any 
nature  lover  to  see.  Right  now  in 
the  early  twilight,  we  have  the  type¬ 
writer  on  an  old  flat  stone  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake  bank. 

Passing  slowly  by  is  a  farmer  we 
know  in  an  old  flat  bottom  row  boat 
painted  gray.  Old  hat  and  pipe, 
shepherd  dog  in  the  stern,  he  is  en¬ 
joying  an  hour  of  relaxation  from 
the  day’s  toil  and  holds  up  a  nice 
string  of  perch  and  rock  bass.  All 
just  a  scene  in  Autumn  but  one  that 
we  shall  remember  when  the  wintry 
winds  are  blowing.  And  here  comes 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  cruiser  down 
the  lake,  all  chromium,  plastic  and 
gleaming  enamel  with  Venetian 
blinds  inside  the  windows.  They 
salute  the  farmer  and  he  waves  as 
his  boat  rocks  in  the  side  swell  that 
rolls  from  the  big  boat  to  shore.  The 
dog  stands  shakily  and  barks,  then 
sits  down  again  and  looks  out  over 
the  lake,  probably  to  some  far 
horizon  of  his  own.  We  know  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  envy  in  the  glance 
that  follows  the  expensive  craft. 

And  we’re  thinking,  too,  about 
something  that  crossed  our  mind  just 
now.  Wonder  where  the  folks  in  the 
big  cruiser  would  be,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  man  in  the  old,  flat  bottom 
row  boat?  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 
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5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  von 
can  stop!  * 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead- 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills’ 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week— one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit’ 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digest 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33tf  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life.  _ 


Christmas  Rose 

So  called  because  it  actually  bears 
large,  waxy,  white,  blossoms  under  snow 
of  late  Fall,  at  Christmas,  and  right  up 
until  Spring.  SI. 50  ea.;  3  for  $3.95 


Box27,  EAST  Rochester,  N.Y. 


lUe  BEAR  CAT:,,~:,»V 

COMBINATION  Drop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
reen,  wet  or  dry. 
napped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  In  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


See  the 

IRELAND 

Before  You  Buy  ANY 

BARN  CLEANER 

Simple,  low  cost  installation  and 
maintenance.  Fast,  easy,  straight- 
line  cleaning.  Write  us  for  details. 

BENNETT-IRELAND  INC. 

929  BOYD  ST.,  NORWICH.  NEW  YORK 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

YOUR  SPARE  TlIVte 


l  ane  BISLSAYV  Portable  Sawmill  right  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  for 
neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 
a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed, 
Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginnere  get  excel¬ 
lent  results.  $62.50  down.  Send  postal 
for  FREE  BOOK.  "How  To  Make  Lumber. 
rpi  caw  MAruiNrRV  rn 

829W  Field  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Everyday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics,  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Cards, 
Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  Special 
offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery, 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

101  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  EARN  BIG  EXTRA  MONEY  - - - 

easily,  in  full  or  spare  time,  selling  new  Christmas 
cards  and  Gifts-’n-Things.  21-folder  Ass’t  sells  for 
$1.00  SENT  ON  APPROVAL;  no  investment.  Get  $50 
or  more  selling  only  100  boxes.  Amazing  Sample 
Offers.  We  are  headquarters  for  new  3-dimenslonal 
cards.  Plastic  cards,  genuine  engraved  Etchings, 
Religious,  Gift  Wraps,  Birthdays,  etc.  DeLuxe  Per¬ 
sonal  Album.  We  Send  FREE  SAMPLES  to  easy-to- 
sell  personal  Christmas  cards  and  Stationery. 

Write  Now.  PEN-’N-BRUSH  STUDIOS, 

DEPT.  RN-92,  139  DUANE  ST.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA- 


ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25c.  Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  mane 
from  your  negatives  6e  eaeh  including  envelope.. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 
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Conn.  Station  Field  Day 

The  annual  Connecticut  Station 
Field  Day  was  held  late  last  month 
at  the  experimental  farm  at  Mt. 
Carmel.  Director  James  G.  Horsfall 
and  his  associates  offered  an  excellent 
program  of  the  investigational  work 
being  done  at  their  station.  Over  500 
interested  farmers  and  visitors  at¬ 
tended  this  event. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and 
constructive  tests  presented  were 


Caserta  squash,  All-America  1949 
gold  medal  winner,  developed  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven,  by  Dr.  L.  C. 

Curtis. 

those  relative  to  wood  preservation. 
Experiments  at  the  station  have 
shown  that  proper  use  of  zinc  chlo¬ 
ride  solution  will  greatly  prolong  the 
life  of  fence  posts.  The  suggested 
method  is  to  immerse  the  ends  of  the 
posts  or  poles  to  a  depth  of  some  two 
to  four  inches  in  a  zinc  chloride 
solution.  For  a  diameter  of  four  to 
eight  inches  and  a  length  of  10  to  12 
feet,  the  recommendation  for  pines 


is  to  use  a  25  per  cent  solution,  while 
for  maples  and  birches  a  50  per  cent 
solution  is  used.  The  average  re¬ 
quired  treating  time  is  four  days.  The 
wood  should  be  treated  between 
April  1  and  September  1,  and  it  must 
be  green  when  treated,  preferably 
being  immersed  within  three  or  four 
days  after  it  has  been  cut.  Tests  have 
shown  that  while  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  fence  post  is  from  four  to  five  years, 
when  comparable  wood  is  treated  as 
mentioned,  the  life  is  increased  so 
that  it  is  of  10  to  15  years  in  du¬ 
ration.  The  average  cost  for  treating 
one  fence  post  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  is  approximately  10  cents. 

One  of  the  newest  tools  being  used 
in  the  Soils  Department  is  a  Geiger 
counter  X-ray  spectrometer.  This  in¬ 
strument  will  assist  in  identifying 
and  showing  the  usage  and  needs  for 
specific  minerals  in  soils. 

Among  other  new  findings  is  a 
method  worked  out  by  Dr.  D.  F. 
Jones  of  fixing,  by  back-crossing,  a 
sterile  character  in  the  strains  used 
in  the  development  of  hybrid  corn. 
This  principle  when  incorporated  in 
field  work  on  hybrid  corn  production, 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  detassel  corn 
by  hand.  The  resultant  saving  will  be 
from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  as  well  as 
the  time  and  inconvenience  involved 
in  this  operation. 

The  gold  medal  award  from  the 
All-America  Committee  for  a  new 
vegetable  was  presented  this  year  to 
Dr.  L.  C.  Curtis  who  developed  the 
Caserta  squash  at  the  Connecticut 
Station.  The  Caserta  is  a  type  of 
summer  bush  squash  which  begins  to 
produce  fruit  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  other  squashes  of  its  kind.  It 
is  very  productive,  uniform  and  has 
excellent  quality.  In  appearance  it  is 
a  light,  glossy  green  mottled  with 
darker  green  stripes,  and  it  has  a  solid, 
heavy,  elongated  shape  with  a  short, 
thick  neck.  It  is  about  eight  inches 
long  when  marketable.  r.  w.  d. 


Specially  equipped  helicopter  taking  off  for  spraying  demonstration  at  the 
annual  Field  Day  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  held  last 

month  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Connecticut. 


“History  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange” 

History  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  by  Fred  Brenckman,  former 
secretary  of  the  State  organization. 
This  book,  just  off  the  press,  is  being 
distributed  by  the  various  Pomona 
Granges  and  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Telegraph  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  is  priced  at  $2.75. 
Gr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  State  Historian, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Mu¬ 
seum  Commission,  has  this  to  say  in 
reviewing  this  new  volume: 

“It  is  a  stirring  and  important 
story  unfolded  in  these  pages.  The 
Pennsylvania  story  begins  with  Luke 
Eger  in  Lycoming  County  near  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  where  Eagle 
Grange,  No.  1,  was  organized  March 
4,  1871.  It  was  the  first  subordinate 
Grange  actually  to  organize  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  is  still  flourishing  with 
one  hundred  members.  In  1873  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Reading,  with  22  Granges 
represented.  D.  B.  Mauger,  of  Berks 
Gounty,  was  elected  the  first  master, 
in  January,  1874,  a  Grange  paper 
was  launched,  ‘The  Farmer’s  Friend 
and  Grange  Advocate.’  Pennsylvania 
®oon  led  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subordinate  Granges.  In  1875, 
?orne  25,000  farmers  belonged  to  the 
Order  in  the  Keystone  State. 

,  ^’.‘One  of  the  truly  important  con- 
nbutions  made  by  the  author  is  in 
lls  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 


constructive  work  done  by  the 
Grange  through  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

“The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  under¬ 
taking  this  historical  account  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Grange  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  growing  body  of  historical 
works  on  the  Keystone  State.  It  is 
also  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States.” 


Traffic  Rules  for  Farm 
Machinery  Changed 

As  a  result  of  farmers’  protests, 
the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  revised  its  rules 
covering  the  movement  of  oversize 
farm  vehicles  on  State  highways 
(see  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  August 
3,  1949,  page  492). 

Instead  of  a  permit  for  such 
traffic  being  issued  for  only  a  one- 
month  period,  the  term  has  been 
extended  to  four  months. 

The  monthly  permit  fee  of  $2.36  is 
now  waived  if  the  equipment  owner 
carries  insurance  protecting  the 
State  against  any  highway  claims 
that  may  be  made  against  it. 

Oversize  vehicles  are  now  allowed 
to  use  State  highways  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  one  half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  eight  a.  m. 
o'clock.  Heretofore,  no  traffic  was 
permitted  on  such  days. 


' 
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»  •  Extra  profits  from 
milk  when  you  fertilize 
pastures  with  Armour’s 
Big  Crop!  Armour’s  ac¬ 
tive  plant  foods  furnish 
the  balanced  nourish¬ 
ment  needed  to  make 
heavier  stands  of  grass 
and  legumes,  with 
fewer  weeds.  The  graz¬ 
ing  season  is  length¬ 
ened.  Cows  eat  more  of 
the  mineral-rich  forage, 
and  give  extra  gallons, 
of  milk. 


fc*  Extra  profits  from 
beef!  Many  authorita¬ 
tive  tests  have  shown 
that  beef  cattle  gain 
weight  faster  on  forage 
fertilized  with  Ar¬ 
mour’s  Big  Crop,  The 
beef  is  of  better  quality 
because  Armour’s  ac¬ 
tive  plant  foods  supply 
extra  minerals  through 
the  fora g e— minerals 
that  make  strong  bones 
and  firm  flesh. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


3t  Extra  profits  from 
hay!  Haylands  show 
amazing  increases  in 
production  when  ferti¬ 
lized  with  Armour’s  ac¬ 
tive  plant  foods.  The 
Armour’s  you  buy  to¬ 
day  is  the  result  of 
over  half  a  century's 
experience  in  making 
quality  plant  foods.  It's 
the  finest  plant  food 
you  can  feed  your 
crops.  See  your  Armour 
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LONG-LIVED! 
HONEY  SAVING! 


The  Convertible 
assembled 
for  deep 
well  service. 


The  Convertible 
used  as 
shallow  well 
pump. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
NEW  EJECTOR  PUMP 


Fairbanks-Morse  new  Convertible 
pump  offers  you  more  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service,  and  more  value  for 
your  money!  Here’s  why. 

The  Convertible  is  a  performance- 
proved  ejector  type,  shallow  well 
pump  which  can  be  converted  easily 
to  service  as  a  deep  well  pump.  Thus, 
when  your  need  for  a  greater  volume 
of  water  becomes  apparent,  or  when 
falling  water  levels  compel  you  to  go 
to  greater  depth  for  sufficient  volume, 
you  need  only  to  install  the  conver¬ 
sion  parts  to  change  your  Convertible 
pump  from  shallow  well  to  deep  well 
service — at  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
money. 


Before  you  buy  any  water  system, 
ask  your  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  to 
show  you  the  new  Convertible  with 
improved  performance  and  design:  Or, 
mail  the  coupon  for 
plete  information. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  fit  Co., 
600  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


com- 


F - 17-9 


Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  full  details  about 
the  new  Convertible  water  system. 


Name  J 

Address _ BO  . 

j  City  State  j 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA.  OHIO 


Yankee  ingenuity 
.gives  yon  a  wonderful 
paratroop  boot  at  a 
thrifty  price.  Double 
oak  leather  sole  with 
thick  rubber  half-sole 
and  heel.  Top,  shank, 
postpoid  toe  ancj  oak  leather 
innersole  are  rein¬ 
forced.  Full  10*  high, 
designed  to  lit  the  calf 
for  greater  comfort. 
Paratroop  soft  tanned 
elk  grain  leather  up- 
a  ■  I/-  /*  rn  pers,  Genuine  Good- 

RUvuED  year  construction, 

COMFORTABLE  R  awhide  laces. 
ARMY  TAN  sizes.  6  to  12  wide  width 

Satisfaction  guarantaad  or  your  money  back 


"ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT''  ' 

Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □  . 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A  Check  □  , 

Worcester,  Mast.  C  O.D.  (Postage  Extra)  □  t 

Please  ruth  me - pairs  of  Paratroop  ^ 

Boots  ot  $7.95  postpoid.  Size -  , 

Kmme  _  , 

Street  _ _ _  f 

City_ _ Slate - - f 


Pastoral  Parson 


Everyone  who  has  ever  lived  in 
rural  areas  knows  that  Summer  al¬ 
lows  the  farmer  little  opportunity  for 
holidays.  It  is  also  the  only  season 
when  the  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  can  really  demon¬ 
strate  their  wares  under  actual  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  If,  as  the  Chinese  say, 
one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,  a  working  demonstration  of 
equipment  is  worth  hours  of  per¬ 
suasive  discussion.  So,  busy  or  not 
busy,  the  farmers  can  usually  find 
time  to  attend  a  dealer’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  machinery  demonstration.  It  is 
a  sort  of  busman’s  holiday  for  both 
groups  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Parson  and  his  good  wife  at¬ 
tended  one  of  these  picnics  recently 
at  the  Tice  Farm  on  Chestnut  Ridge, 
in  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
and  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Although 
Saturday  afternoon  is  not  a  conveni¬ 
ent  time  for  the  Parson  to  be  at  a 
picnic,  the  good  which  he  derives 
from  attendance  warrants  the  extra 
effort.  He  owns  no  spray  equipment, 
except  for  a  few  small  tanks  which 
require  thick  shoulder  padding  and  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  So  the  Parson 
spent  most  of  his  visit  there  in  meet¬ 
ing  people.  A  few  minutes  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  each  one  is  about  all  he 
has  time  for.  Still,  as  the  afternoon 
wears  along,  he  gathers  ideas  that 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  work. 

Still  another  interest  draws  the 
Parson  to  these  picnics,  however.  He 
never  ceases  to  watch  with  admi¬ 
ration  the  adaptation  of  mechanical 
skill  to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
To  a  layman,  the  comments  of  the 
potential  customers  for  this  large 
scale  agricultural  equipment  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting.  These  farmers 
quickly  see  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  each  piece  of  machinery,  and  offer 
shrewd  judgment  of  comparative 
values. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  airplane  dusting  without  ap¬ 
preciating  the  masterful  skill  of  the 
aviator  in  handling  a  plane  in  such 
close  clearances.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
coordination  which  enables  the  pilot, 
all  at  one  time,  to  gun  the  motor, 
zoom  upward,  shut  off  the  dust  and 
begin  his  lateral.  The  Parson  deliber¬ 
ately  tried  to  find  a  fraction  of  a 
second  between  any  two  of  those  four 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  flyer  and 
could  not  do  so.  It  is  very  definitely 
a  young  man’s  game,  for  it  is  all  per¬ 
formed  in  such  close  proximity  to 
disaster  that  only  a  young  man  could 
follow  it  day  after  day.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  only  a  young 
person’s  reactions  would  be  quick 
enough  to  catch  those  fractional  time 
gaps  in  the  pilot’s  maneuvers! 

That  so  costly  a  machine  as  an 
airplane  could  be  used  economically 
in  dusting  seems  impossible  until  one 
figures  the  speed  and  thoroughness 
with  which  it  is  done  and  the  labor 
cost  of  slower  methods.  Mr.  Howard 
Duryea,  a  Rockland  County  peach 
grower,  claims  that  the  saving  in 
labor  cost,  and  the  added  factor  of 
being  on  time  with  the  dusting,  make 
this  method  by  far  the  best  he  has 
found. 

The  Parson,  as  a  beekeeper,  has 


always  looked  askance  at  airplane 
dusting  because  he  has  wondered 
about  the  hazard  to  his  hives.  He  has 
felt  a  bit  anxious  every  time  the 
plane  flew  over  his  apiary  in  mak¬ 
ing  turns  at  the  end  of  a  field  row. 
He  cannot  say  that  any  harm  has 
been  done,  though  that  may  be  due 
to  the  use  of  rotenone  rather  than  to 
a  lack  of  drift.  If  all  pilots  were  as 
skilled  as  the  one  who  gave  the 
demonstration  at  Tice  Brothers  Farm, 
however,  there  would  be  little  danger 
to  the  bees  from  drifting  dust,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  the  exact  knack  of 
shutting  off  the  dust  so  that  the  last 
tree  in  a  row  was  nicely  covered,  yet 
with  no  dust  drifting  beyond  it.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  precise  gauging  of  air 
currents  — and  a  reassuring  thought 
to  take  back  to  the  Parsonage. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
New  Jersey 


Jefferson  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Fair 

The  Jefferson  County  Fair  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  one 
of  the  best  exhibitions  ever  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  event.  Over  600  head 
of  dairy  cattle  were  entered  in  the 
various  classes.  In  the  poultry  di¬ 
vision,  about  500  birds  were  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  4-H  Department  was  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  shown  at  this  fair,  with 
approximately  200  head  of  livestock 
exhibited  by  the  junior  farmers.  The 
Holstein  junior  and  grand  champion 
in  this  class  was  owned  by  Jay  Stone. 
The  junior  and  grand  champion  Ayr¬ 
shire  was  owned  jointly  by  David 
and  Richard  Porter.  The  Brown  Swiss 
champion  was  owned  by  Anne  de 
Rosier,  and  in  the  Jersey  class  the 
senior  and  grand  championship  was 
won  by  the  entry  of  Robert  Savage. 
For  the  Guernseys  Richard  Dowker’s 
entry  was  junior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion.  All  of  these  4-H  Club  members 
were  from  farms  near  Watertown. 


Business  Bits 

Fertilizer  Booklet  —  A  new  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet,  describing  new 
methods  of  fertilizer  application  and 
seeding  operations,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Ezee  Flow  Line  of  fertilizer  spread¬ 
ers  and  seeders.  The  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  new  methods  and  equipment 
developed  to  reduce  seed  and  fertil¬ 
izer  waste,  and  save  time,  labor  and 
costs  on  spreading  and  sowing  oper¬ 
ations.  It  contains  important  fertil¬ 
izer  data,  shows  how  to  establish 
profitable,  soil  -  building  rotations, 
and  how  to  protect  farm  land  from 
soil  erosion.  A  free  copy  may  be  had 
by  writing  Power  Production 
Company,  Dept.  R.  N.  Y.  849„  10  S. 
La  Salle,  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Humane  Method  of  Trapping  — 
Ordinary  steel  traps  often  leave 
trapped  animals  suffering  pain  for  a 
considerable  time.  Furthermore  dogs, 
cats  or  other  pets  are  sometimes  hurt 
when  such  traps  are  set  near  house 
or  barn.  Humane  “Havahart”  traps 
are  designed  to  catch  animals  alive 
and  unhurt.  They  are  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  to  handle  practically  all 
sizes  of  animals  from  rats  to  foxes. 
A  free  booklet  describing  these  traps 
and  offering  many  helpful  trapping 
suggestions  may  be  secured  without 
cost  by  writing  to  Allcock  Mfg.  Co., 
510  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Home  grown  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  marketed  to  good  advantage  if 
they  are  of  top  quality,  fresh  and  attractively  presented.  Fred  S.  Wessen- 
burg  is  busy  at  his  stand  in  Hamden,  Conn.,  where  he  has  been  selling 
home  grown  produce  for  more  than  25  years. 


$280  to  $340 
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Become  a 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 

$Ui 

New  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it 
Sells  to  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  nurseymen,  estates 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutter  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  snowplow/bulldozer. 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America’s  only  5  IIP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $428. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Full  Details 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE,  NEW  JERSEY 


BIG  monEV  mnKER 


CLEARENCE  SALE 

NEW 

AMERICAN  ALL-ELECTRIC 

800  lb.  Capacity  Cream 
Separators.  While  they 
last  $49.50  F.  O.  B. 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

READ  C.  ADAMS 
Greene,  New  York 


\  .  PAYS  BIG  HONEY 

jpfl uEarn  up  to  $500 


in  one  season! 

i  Be  a  epare-time  trapper 
right  around  home 


There's  valuable  hi r  on  nearly  every  farm.  But  just  putting 
traps  around  and  trusting  to  luck  Is  not  enough.  Traps 
must  be  used  RIGHT.  I've  been  trapping  31  years.  Let 
me  help  you  get  started.  Send  TODAY  for  complete 
booklet,  "Trapping  Farmland  Furbearers", 
with  full  details  on  6  easily-made,  sure-fire 
sets  for  skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  mink,  coon  and 
possum.  Only  25  cents!  Money-back  guar¬ 
antee! 

FREE  — New,  1950  catalog 

listing  200  trappers' items.  y(i  t 
Yours  for  the  asking.  jJM'V 

ilteSafeMk' . 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 


DEPT  FP 


FORT  LOUDON.  PA 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD  r\\V^ 

***** 


CONCRETE 

Write  for  literature  #  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


J>A/NT 


Snow-White  tita¬ 
nium  lead  and  oil  1 
Mon  ey  -  back 
guarantee!  Won’t 
peel,  rub  or  wash  ,  _  , 

off.  Sample — 60c.  ln5gal.C8ns 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

18  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York.N.Y. 


nri/n|  VINr  Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
IVI,  V  Ut  V  1 11  VI  snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  Ali  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Pat’d.l 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 
Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*- 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  net 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R.  D.  4.  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-28Z 
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A  new  price  support  bill  will  likely 
be  passed  at  this  session,  but  once 
more  it  will  be  a  stop-gap  affair.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill  which  will  probably 
become  law  with  a  few  changes.  But 
there  wasn’t  a  single  member  of  the 
Committee  who  expressed  himself 
as  completely  satisfied  with  the  bill. 
Said  one  member:  “The  Committee 
abdicated  its  responsibilities  and 
passed  along  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
the  responsibility  for  smoothing  out 
the  rough  spots.  And  the  Senate,  in 
turn,  will  probably  abdicate  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  leaving  the  Senate- 
House  conference  write  the  finished 
bill.” 

The  committee  print  of  the  bill 
bearing  the  name  of  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.)  was  re¬ 
ported  out  without  change  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  even  Anderson  is  | 
dubious  about  some  parts  of  it.  With  j 
the  aid  of  his  price  support  sub¬ 
committee,  Anderson  had  prepared 
the  bill  merely  as  something  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  full  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Committee  members 
found  that  there  were  many  points 
on  which  they  could  not  find  agree¬ 
ment.  With  the  pressure  for  speed 
and  the  rush  for  adjournment,  they 
decided  not  to  attempt  to  resolve 
their  differences. 

The  Anderson  bill  provides  75-90 
per  cent  flexible  supports  on  the. 
basics  and  on  milk  and  butterfat. 
Mandatory  60-90  per  cent  flexible 
supports  are  provided  for  shorn  wool, 
mohair,  tung  nuts  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Other  commodities  can  be  supported 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  from  zero  to  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  During  the  first  year 
of  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  on  the  basics,  support  levels 
would  be  a  flat  90  per  cent. 

The  bill  sets  up  another  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
charge  of  sales  operation.  This  as¬ 
sistant  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  getting  rid  of  surpluses  bought 
for  price  support  purposes  at  the 
least  loss  to  the  Government.  This 
provision  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  Committee,  but  almost  all 
members  opposed  a  further  authority 
to  buy  products  in  surplus  areas  and 
move  them  to  shortage  areas.  This 
was  called  an  interference  with  the 
market  of  farmers  in  shortage  areas, 
and  government  fixing  of  prices. 

There  may  be  some  changes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  conference 
with  the  House,  which  has  already 
passed  a  bill  extending  90  per  cent 
supports  for  another  year.  The  mov¬ 
ing  to  shortage  areas  of  surpluses  will 
likely  be  out  and  there  will  be  strong 
attempts  to  cut  potatoes  from  the 
price  support  program,  or  at  least 
from  the  list  of  commodities  which 
get  mandatory  supports.  But  the  al¬ 
most  certain  result  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee’s  abdication  is 
a  price  support  bill  which  everybody 
will  want  to  change  next  year  when 
there  is  more  time  for  consideration. 

Incidentally,  President  Truman 
himself  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
Anderson  bill  in  a  special  White 
House  conference  with  Democratic 
congressional  farm  leaders.  This 
ended  speculation  within  Republican 
I'anks  as  to  whether  Truman  would 
veto  anything  passed  this  session,  still 
hoping  for  passage  of  the  Brannan 
Plan. 

***** 

The  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail 
food  dollar  dropped  to  48  cents  in 
June  1949,  the  lowest  in  nearly  seven 
years.  A  year  before  farmers  were 
getting  52  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
spent  by  consumers  for  food.  Prices 
farmers  received  had  been  dropping 
until  June,  while  prices  consumers 
were  paying  at  retail  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  slightly. 

In  the  month  ended  August  15,  the 
Parity  ratio  slipped  another  point  to 
101  per  cent  of  the  1909-14  level. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  were 
down  four  points  to  245  per  cent  of 
the  1909-14  level,  while  prices  paid, 
including  interest  and  taxes,  were 
down  only  one  point  to  243  per  cent 
°f  the  1910-14  level.  The  parity  ratio 


was  the  lowest  since  December,  1941, 
when  it  was  also  101. 

Most  commodities  on  August  15 
were  lower  than  a  month  earlier, 
but  important  exceptions  were  dairy 
products,  oil-bearings  crops  and 
chickens  and  eggs.  Most  important 
declines  were  in  fruits,  meat  animals 
and  cotton. 

^  ^  5?: 

Seven  senators,  six  Democrats  and 
one  Republican,  have  joined  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  resolution  calling  for  investi¬ 
gation  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  fertilizer  industry.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  are  Sens.  Taylor,  Murray, 
Withers,  Gillette,  Johnston  (So. 
Car.),  Sparkman  and  Magnuson.  Sen. 
Langer  is  the  Republican. 

The  resolution  hits  hardest  at  the 
potash  industry,  which  the  Senators 


accuse  of  growing  on  Government 
aid  but  which  they  say  is  controlled 
by  a  few  companies  “who  have  re¬ 
stricted  production  in  order  to  make 
extra-ordinary  profits.”  The  reso¬ 
lution  provides  $25,000  to  “conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  fertilizer  industry,  including  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of 
potash,  phosphate,  and  nitrogen.” 
***** 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Tobin  took  the  adminis¬ 
tration  fight  for  the  Brannan  Plan 
and  for  a  political  union  between 
farmers  and  labor  to  the  New  York 
State  Labor-Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Syracuse  last  month. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  William 
Langer  (R.,  N.  D.)  was  claiming  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  the  origin¬ 
al  home  of  farmer-labor  political 
unity.  Incidentally,  Langer  also  came 
out  for  “100  per  cent  of  parity  and 
the  Brannan  Plan.” 

The  Farmers  Union  Federated  Co¬ 
operative  Shipping  Association  of 
Minot,  N.  D.,  has  shown  farmers 


how  to  save  money  on  transportation. 

This  trucking  co-op  allows  farmers 
to  pool  livestock  at  a  central  point 
for  trucking  to  market  and  the  same 
trucks  bring  back  supplies  that 
farmers  need.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1948  the  shipping  co-op 
handled  over  $108,000  worth  of 
business  figured  in  terms  of  freight 
rates  and  saved  $11,500  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges  for  its  members. 

Small  farmers,  by  pooling  their 
shipments,  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  carload  and  truckload  rates  and 
the  time  saved  in  transit  reduces 
livestock  shrinkage  and  eliminates 
some  of  the  gamble  of  shifting  market 
prices. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Rural  newspapers  of  less  than  5,000 
circulation ....  whether  weekly, 
semiweekly  or  daily.  .  .have  been 
exempted  from  the  minimum  wage 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House. 
***** 

Senator  Owen  Brewster  (R., 
Maine)  has  introduced  a  bill  to  stop 
unrestricted  imports  of  potatoes  when 
there  are  surpluses  in  the  United 
States.  Harry  Lando 


Revolutionary 

Bidemaster 

Seat 


on  OLIVER  tractors 


Get  over  to  an  Oliver  Dealer  and  take 
a  ride  on  an  Oliver  Tractor  and  you  will 
find  that  real  comfort  is  now  for  the  first 
time  available  to  the  tractor  driver. 

Gone  are  the  jarring  jolts  and  pitching 
rebounds.  The  rider  literally  floats  over 
the  roughest  ground  when  seated  on  the 
new  Ridemaster,  now  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  Oliver  tractors  at  no  extra 
cost.* 

The  Ridemaster  Seat  is  different  from 
any  other  seat  ever  put  on  a  tractor— 
you  haven’t  seen  anything  like  it  before 
or  experienced  the  comfort  it  can  give 
you.  So  get  over  to  your  Oliver  Dealer, 
learn  about  another  Oliver  contribution 
to  better  farm  living  and  working. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Close-up  of  the  cushiony  rubber  torsion 
springs  that  absorb  the  jolts,  soak  up 
shocks  and  level  out  rough  rebounds. 

The  new  Ridemaster  seat  is  adjustable, 
too — provides  utmost  comfort  for  a  farm 
youngster  of  100  pounds  or  a  husky 
driver  hitting  the  275-pound  mark.  It  is 
also  adjustable  fore  and  aft  to  suit  leg 
length.  Moreover,  co-lateral  cushioning 
softens  side-rock. 

* Cushion ,  as  shown,  slightly  additional . 
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the  first  and  best  arched -roof 


POST- FREE 
MACHINE  SHED 


Wood  Arch  Com  Crib 
and  Granary 


Poultry  tttttie 


Lumber  engineers  were  the  first  to 
bring  arched-roof  post-free  buildings 
to  the  farm.  The  Machine  Shed  and 
general  utility  building  shown  above 
is  another  fine  example  of  the  best  in 
farm  construction.  This  building  is 
framed  with  glued  laminated  wood 
rafters,  continuous  from  foundation 
to  roof  ridge.  That  makes  the  building 
strong,  rigid,  and  exceptionally  wind- 
resistant. 

With  floor  space  3  6'  x  60',  and  a 
clear  space  of  20'  to  the  roof  ridge 
inside,  you  have  room  here  for  just 
about  any  machine  ever  used  on  the 
farm.  Convenient  "drive-through”  is 
provided  by  doors  at  both  ends — one 
12'  x  12',  the  other  12'  x  14'. 

If  you  would  like  to  own  this  ma¬ 
chine  shed— or  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  hog  house,  corn  crib,  silo, 
garage  or  any  other  lumber-built 
building  needed  on  the  modern  farm — 
see  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  At 
his  office  you’ll  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service,  with 
plans,  pictures,  blueprints  and  material 
lists  for  scores  of  ideal  buildings.  A 
few  typical  designs  are  shown  at  left. 

To  get  a  free  farm  building  book, 
with  condensed  plans  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  just  mail  the  coupon  below. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


FR££* 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BOOK 
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WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2299  Firs'  National  Bank  Bidg. 

ST.  PAUL  1.  MINNESOTA. 

,  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 
•  Please  send  me  me  rree 


Nome  - 


Address . 


Tovrn- 


State 


Junior  Farmers 


North  Auburn,  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine,  has  recently  organized 
a  new  4-H  Club  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Monroe.  A  name  for  the 
club  is  to  be  selected  at  their  next 
meeting.  The  officers  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  were:  president,  Claude 
Hodgkins;  vice-pres.,  Richard  La¬ 
chance;  secy.,  Thomas  Bailey;  treas., 
Shirley  Hodgkins;  and  color  bearer, 
Marcia  Monroe.  The  Rainbow  4-H 
Club  of  North  Lubec,  Washington 
County,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Small  and  Georgia  Leighton, 
recently  held  a  meeting  which 
Kenneth  C.  Lovejoy,  State  4-H  Club 
Leader,  and  John  Worcester,  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Club  Agent  attended. 
Bruce  London  was  elected  club  presi¬ 
dent,  Douglas  Small  vice-pres., 
Frances  Stevens  secy.;  Claire  Joy 
treas.;  Austin  Dinsmore  color  bearer; 
Gloria  Joy  club  reporter;  and  Har¬ 
low  Porter,  Sandra  London,  and 
Louise  Davis  as  cheer  leaders. 

Richard  H.  Cole,  of  Bryant  Pond, 
Oxford  County,  Maine,  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  He  re¬ 
cently  won  a  Danforth  Foundation 
Summer  fellowship  of  a  two-week 
trip  to  the  American  Youth  Foun¬ 
dation  Leadership  Camp  at  Camp 
Miniwanca,  Shelby,  Michigan.  Se¬ 
lected  as  an  outstanding  4-H  Club 
boy  in  Maine,  19  year  old  Richard  is 
in  his  fourth  year  of  4-H  Club 
work,  and  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
stock  Farmers’  4-H  Club,  of  Bryant 
Pond,  led  by  Leroy  Clemons.  In  his 
4-H  Club  work  he  has  completed  13 
projects  in  gardening,  bean  growing, 
pig  raising,  dairying,  baby  beef  pro¬ 
duction  and  leadership.  His  projects 
have  produced  an  estimated  income 
of  more  than  $1,500. 

Franklin  County  4-H  Clubs  were 
represented  on  the  radio  recently  by 
the  county  demonstration  winners. 
Barbara  Ranger  and  Patricia  Hutch¬ 
ins,  of  the  Fairbanks  Skillful  Work¬ 
ers  4-H  Club,  represented  the  Junior 
Team  Winners,  and  Herbert  Randall 
and  Robert  Goodwin  are  from  the 
East  Wilton  Agricultural  Boys  4-H 
Club. 


The  Onondaga  County  4-H  Clubs 
have  been  very  busy  this  Summer. 
Elbridge  Sunbeams  recently  had  a 
fudge  sale  and  netted  $10.40  for 
their  club  treasury.  The  Fabius 
Goodfellows  have  reorganized  and 
plan  to  have  member  demonstrations 
given  at  meetings.  The  boys  were 
most  enthusiastic  over  poultry  slides 
that  were  shown  at  a  recent  meeting; 
Frederick  Gram  is  their  reporting 
secretary.  Pompey  Hollow  Hustlers 
Club  were  invited  to  the  recent 
Heinzelman  Club  Box  Social.  The 
Hidden  Treasures  Club  is  being  a 
good  neighbor.  They  made  baskets 
and  took  them  to  the  men  at  the 
County  Home  for  Father’s  Day.  A 
very  nice  church  program  was  sent 
telling  about  National  4-H  Club 
Sunday  in  the  James ville  Presby- 
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terian  Church.  The  Jamesville  Cham¬ 
pions  and  the  Jamesville  Hill  Club 
participated.  It  sounds  as  though  the 
North  Manlius  Advancers  have 
really  gotten  off  to  a  good  start.  They 
have  begun  a  tour  of  members’  pro¬ 
jects  and  were  especially  interested 
in  a  project  of  geese.  They  are  study¬ 
ing  gardens  as  well  as  parliamentary 
procedure  for  their  club  meetings. 

One  hundred  and  two  4-H  girls  re¬ 
cently  modeled  hats,  blouses,  skirts 
playsuits  and  dresses  which  they  had’ 
made  themselves  at  New  Hartford 
High  School,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Seven  of  these  girls  who  were  over 
14  years  of  age  and  had  completed  at 
least  three  years  of  club  work  were 
selected  to  enter  a  later  district  re¬ 
vue.  They  are  Genevieve  Zombek 
Oriskany  Falls;  Nancy  Cox,  Durham- 
ville;  Maxine  Cunningham,  Durham- 
ville;  Lorraine  Beagle,  Remsen; 
Barbai'a  Spink,  Western  ville;  Ella 
Burger,  Oneida;  and  Jeanne  Barrett 
Clark  Mills. 


The  annual  Cape  Cod  4-H  Field 
Day,  held  recently  at  Camp  Farley, 
Mass.,  included  a  baseball  game,  a 
song  contest,  a  play  by  the  Saga¬ 
more  4-H  Club,  picnic  lunches,  and 
games  and  fun  for  all  ages.  The 
Barnstable  Village  Square  Dancers 
held  their  final  meeting  of  the  year, 
Lawrence  V.  Loy  calling.  Several 
demonstration  dances  were  done  by 
four  boys  and  four  girls  in  costume. 

Berkshire  County  local  leaders  re¬ 
cently  held  their  regular  meeting  at 
Camp  Howe.  They  found  many  im¬ 
provements  under  way,  including 
several  new  cabins  and  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  large  rocks.  At  lead¬ 
ers’  meeting  in  Berkshire  County, 
Earle  S.  Carpenter,  Visual  Aids 
Specialist  of  the  Extension  Service, 
showed  the  leaders  many  new  and 
useful  methods  for  setting  up  ex¬ 
hibits.  Miss  Whitney  answered  ques¬ 
tions  on  making  out  leaders’  reports. 


The  rural  Negro  boys  and  girls  of 
five  States  now  have  4-H  Club 
camps.  The  newest  addition  to  the 
list  is  Camp  Harry  Daniels,  a  $60,000 
encampment  at  Elloree,  S.  C.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  12  cement  block  buildings  on 
267  acres.  It  is  named  in  memory  of 
Harry  Daniels,  who  was  State  super¬ 
visor  of  extension  work  with  Negroes 
in  South  Carolina  for  more  than  25 
years.  In  its  eight  dormitory  build¬ 
ings,  240  clubbers  and  leaders  may 
be  accommodated  at  a  time. 

At  Camp  Daniels,  as  at  other 
camps,  4-H  boys  and  girls  vacationed 
this  Summer  on  a  rotation  basis; 
about  3,000  of  these  South  Carolinians 
spent  a  week  at  the  camp.  Each 
Summer  a  similar  number  of  club¬ 
bers  with  outstanding  4-H  records 
will  be  in  camp.  Boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  have  the  nominal  fee  may 
bring  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other 
homegrown  products  in  lieu  of  cash. 
Other  States  in  which  there  are 
camps  are:  Georgia,  Louisiana, 

Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  Altogether, 
there  are  315,000  Negro  4-H‘ers,  or 
about  one  out  of  every  six  clubbers 
in  the  country.  D. 


Peter  Crombie,  II,  Thompsonville,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  finds  that  flitting 
and  showing  beef  cattle  is  just  to  his  liking.  He  placed  well  up  toward  the 
top  in  the  4-H  Club  class  for  heavyweight  Angus,  at  the  1948  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  with  this  1,030  pound  steer,  which  sold  for  46  cents  a  pound 
liveweight  at  the  baby  beef  auction. 
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WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

1ABAWCO  Type  P 
(Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently. 

Ideal  'for  wash 
trays,  g  a  rden-pools, 
etc.  Has  year  Vourtd 
vse.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  V® 
to  1/3  H  P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  odd  50/. 

1.  R.  H.  LABAW  ft  CO* 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 
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TWO  GREAT  I.  E.  L.  POWER  SAWS 

WITH  ALL  DESIRABLE  FEATURES  ! 

The  PIONEER,  one  man.  4.1  H.P.  14"  to  30"  — 
34  to  40  lbs.  $310.  and  up. 


THE  NEW  PIONEER 
TWIN 

One  and  two  men  saw.  30"  to  60"  —  50  to  60  lbs. 
$435  and  up.  Two  Cylinder.  Completely  AUTO¬ 
MATIC.  For  dependable,  trouble-free  performance 
that  saves  time  and  makes  money,  YOUR  BEST 
BUY  IS  I.  E.  L.  PIONEER  SAWS!  Write  for 
literature.  DEALER  OPPORTUNITIES. 

I.E.L.  POWER  SAWS,  Inc. 

1112  WESTLAKE  AVE.  N.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
P.  0.  BOX  94,  SUDBURY  CENTER,  MASS. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  tiiis  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  35-D  FRONTIER  BLOG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


SAVE.0:  $16  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today.  ♦ 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Bex  1112,  Quincy,  HI- 


EASY 

TERMS 


Building  a  Farm  Home 


A  question  that  is  bothering  large 
numbers  of  people  today,  not  only  in 
the  cities  but  in  rural  communities 
as  well,  is  how  to  acquire  a  home. 
Even  taxes,  threat  of  war,  cost  of 
living  and  other  difficulties,  seem 
secondary  troubles  in  the  light  of  the 
problem  of  finding  a  reasonably 
priced  place  to  live. 

When  we  started  our  building  pro¬ 
ject,  almost  everyone  advised: 
“Don’t.”  Now  in  reply  to  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  how  we  came  out,  we 
must  answer  truthfully,  “A  little 
better  than  we  anticipated,”  due  to 
our  determination  all  along  the  line 
to  select  the  pattern  to  suit  the  cloth 
and  not  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the 
pattern.  It  was  our  idea  originally  to 
build  a  five-room  bungalow  of  local 
field  stone  on  a  few  acres  bought 
some  years  ago,  but  we  gave  up  that 
plan  because  of  lack  of  labor  and 
high  costs. 

So  we  decided  to  build  a  three- 
room  addition  to  the  12  by  18  foot 
cabin  we  had  been  using  as  a  week¬ 
end  shelter,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
one  room.  Ffiame  construction, 
asbestos  shingles  sides  and  roof.  To 
duplicate  the  cabin,  which  cost  $600 
in  1939  (at  first  intended  as  the 
garage),  we  were  informed  would 
cost  over  $1,500  today.  It  is  now  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  kitchen  in  our 
house,  with  a  step  down;  just  as  in 
many  old  fashioned  farm  houses.  A 
jet  pump  is  installed  in  a  cabinet  at 


in  favor  of  buying  a  farm  or  country 
place  with  the  buildings  already 
there.  If  the  place  is  not  badly  over¬ 
priced  or  run-down,  many  things  will 
be  included  without  cost  to  the 
buyer.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be  too  much  building  or  too 
many,  adding  unduly  to  the  taxes 
and  burden  of  upkeep.  Yet  in  new 
construction  every  item  is  counted, 
and  paid  for.  It  is  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  by  the  families 
themselves;  whether  the  location  is 
right;  whether  repairs  or  remodel¬ 
ing  will  outweigh  all  saving.  No  ad¬ 
vice  from  whatever  source  will  be 
wholly  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 

As  for  us,  after  the  extensive 
search  usually  made  by  persons  look¬ 
ing  for  a  country  home,  we  decided 
to  start  with  vacant  land  in  sur¬ 
roundings  which  seemed  desirable  for 
us.  Had  we  been  young,  our  decision 
might  have  been  different.  While  a 
complete  and  established  farm  looked 
very  attractive,  we  did  not  want  to 
undertake  the  hazardous  business  of 
farming  by  proxy,  and  we  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  debt.  Start¬ 
ing  small,  our  taxes  would  be  small. 
As  a  matter  fact,  while  our  property 
is  located  within  the  limits  of  a 
borough  of  3,000,  our  yearly  taxes 
never  exceeded  $30  until  we  en¬ 
larged  it  for  permanent  occupancy. 
Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
bare  when  we  took  over  has  proved 
a  benefit  instead  of  a  drawback.  It 


-  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  I  —  barrel  $5.00, 
5  —  $23.75,  10 —  $45.00,  20  barrels  up  to  truckloads 
$4.00  each.  Minimum  carload  200  barrels  $3.75  each. 
All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Peoria.  Ill.,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Terms  —  Certified  Check,  Draft  or 
Money  Order  with  order.  We  do  not  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  Draft  attached. 

SH0-0FF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria  2.  III.  Phone  4-4128 

AMAZING  OFFER 

?40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  891  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  O. 

A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  Y>  O 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  V-f  IV  O 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books.  1 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


With  building  materials  and  labor  costs  continuing  at  high  levels,  small 
houses  are  proving  popular.  This  inexpensive  and  attractive  ranch  type 
home  has  been  recently  built  by  the  author  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


POSTED— NO  TRESPASSING! 

SIGNS  12"xl2”  —  Cardboard:  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00. 

LINEX:  25-$8.00.  Nam©  and  address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAVER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  8,  IOWA 


POST  LAND  SIGNS  5c  Each 

Delivered  Postpaid.  II  in.  by  1 1  in.  Approved  sample  5e. 
JOSEPH  POLITO.  477  7th  St.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


MINORCAS:  Sturdy  day-old  chicks.  Beautiful  pullets 
ready  to  lay.  Colored  free  literaturo  Quotes  introductory 

Price.  CHARLES  PAPE.  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
„  Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


GET EXTRA  PAY 

This  Easy  Way! 


,  Do  you  need  EXTRA  J 
easv  m°NEY?  Then  get  it  this  * 
CarHWaycTse  Artistic  Christmas 
IMPlMM?;.erfyone  buys  NAME-  A 

^dn„I?,^UJF.older3  at  50  for  \ 
19  Z  21’Card  Ass’t.  sells  fast  at  $1.  ” 

Money-  Making  Assortments  a 

w"!az'i;K  value  FEATURE  Assort-  1 


Sell 

Christmas 
Cards  . 

50  for*! 
With  Name 


'n«a  Gift  F  j  rt  I:  raP3,'  Clastic  Greet- 
rat.d  w  rds*  Name-Imprinted  Deco  - 
money  c®»h  in  »n 

Sen" V- “AKING  Greeting  Garda  now.  WU! 

TURE ,In>»r'nt  Samples.  NBA-  M-TtVlll 
on  approval.  Write  now.  MmmmMm 

I  £0rT,st,c  card  co7.NcT.  I 

282  WAY  STREET,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  | 

I  Name _ 

j  Address _ 

~  -  — — — -  -  State _ _  | 


one  end  of  this  room,  which  also 
has  a  coal  range,  electric  water 
heater,  electric  stove  and  other 
modern  kitchen  conveniences.  There 
is  no  cellar  (a  cold  storage  cellar  had 
already  been  constructed)  and  heat¬ 
ing  will  be  by  coal  range,  oil  heater 
and  fireplace.  A  thorough  insulat¬ 
ing  job  was  insisted  upon  through¬ 
out,  which  added  somewhat  to  the 
cost,  but  which  we  figured  would 
save  us  many  times  the  amount  in 
fuel.  Besides  the  pump,  a  septic  tank 
also  became  an  extra  item  of  ex¬ 
pense. 

As  a  rule,  cost  figures  are  mislead¬ 
ing  and  meaningless  because  con¬ 
ditions  vary  in  different  localities 
and  because  each  family  will  find 
different  ways  to  save  or  to  spend, 
as  suits  their  taste,  size  or  conveni¬ 
ence.  Prices  anywhere  will  run  two 
to  three  times  what  they  were  10 
years  ago.  With  high  wages  and 
taxes  frozen  in  our  economic  system, 
many  items  are  bound  to  be  expen¬ 
sive  for  several  years  to  come.  In  the 
end,  the  cost  of  a  house  should  be 
measured  in  the  light  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  worth  of  the  entire  proper¬ 
ty.  From  this  point  of  view,  owing  to 
the  modest  requirements  of  two 
rather  oldish  persons,  our  small 
country  place  represents  in  cost  to 
us  about  half  what  other  similar 
properties  would  sell  for  in  our  sec¬ 
tion;  and  I  do  not  know  where  we 
could  duplicate  at  any  price  the 
several  acres  of  fruits  we  have  grow¬ 
ing  there  as  a  result  of  10  years  of 
planning. 

The  problem  of  housing,  city  or 
country,  far  from  being  new,  has 
probably  plagued  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  It  may  seem  more  acute 
at  one  time  or  another,  but  it  is  likely 
to  remain  one  of  the  most  perplex¬ 
ing  of  problems  for  the  ordinary 
family,  regardless  of  all  utopian 
schemes.  When  building  is  cheap, 
there  is  little  money  or  credit;  when 
there  is  plenty  of  money,  materials 
and  labor  are  dear.  And  .when  new 
construction  is  costly,  old  buildings 
bring  inordinately  high  prices. 

However,  there  is  much  to  be  said 


precluded  shade  trees  for  a  while, 
but  we  overcame  that  in  other  ways, 
a  covered  arbor,  for  instance;  in  the 
long  run  we  have  been  better  able 
to  lay  out  the  grounds  in  just  the 
way  most  suited  to  our  tastes.  Doing 
most  of  that  work  ourselves,  we 
avoided  the  expense  and  uncertainty 
of  hired  help. 

At  first  our  costs  were  low  mainly 
because  we  began  the  work  before 
the  war.  Also,  we  were  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  a  reliable  carpenter. 
In  fact,  throughout  all  our  building 
operations  we  placed  first  emphasis 
on  reliability,  though  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  a  lot  of  patient  waiting 
and  substitute  materials  here  and 
there  to  overcome  shortages.  There 
have  been  many  humorous  refer¬ 
ences  lately  to  building  a  house  but, 
while  situations  may  arise  which 
seem  funny  in  a  comic  strip  or  a  play, 
to  the  owner  involved  it  often  has  a 
tragic  side.  It  is  a  question  whether 
conditions  were  ever  very  favorable 
for  the  owner,  unless  he  had  the  skill 
and  strength  to  do  much  of  the 
construction  work  himself.  I  have 
found  references  in  books  over  one 
hundred  years  old  which  in  general 
could  easily  apply  to  difficulties  be¬ 
setting  the  builder  today. 

If  one  has  freedom  of  choice,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  try  to  fit  the 
house  to  its  surroundings.  All  the 
buildings  might  well  be  designed  on 
the  same  general  lines  and  style, 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
plete  a  picture.  That  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  some  of  the  old  farm 
houses  and  barns,  which  just  seem  to 
have  grown  up  out  of  the  ground, 
as  naturally  as  a  tree.  The  idea  of 
building  for  practical  use,  carried  out 
so  well  by  some  of  the  carpenters  of 
former  years,  produced  a  type  of 
architecture  beautiful  to  behold.  As 
seen  sometimes  today,  a  Cape  Cod 
cottage  on  a  mountainside,  or  a 
modernistic  tropical  house  in  a 
northern  farming  community,  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  right  se¬ 
lection  for  the  setting.  By  and  large, 
our  early  rural  settlers  used  sound 
judgment.  R.  Brumbaugh 


LOUDEN 


•  Louden — pioneer  of  barn  equipment 
in  1867 — now  offers  the  barn  clean¬ 
er  worthy  of  the  name  “LOUDEN.” 


SCORES 
AGAIN!  J.  . 

with  the  BETTER  r"^  f- 

Barn  Cleaner  _ J  - 


ITS  PITLESS, 

easier  to  install  / 
and  costs  less /  . 
to  operate 


life,  greater  efficiency,  lower  main¬ 
tenance  and  operating  cost.  “DU- 
ALL”  DRIVE  of  low  friction  design 
— a  I1/.,  hp  motor  operates  both  the 
cleaner  and  discharge  elevator.  Elim¬ 
inates  extra  transmission,  extra 
motors.  No  pits  required.  MASTER- 
LINK  CHAIN — of  die-formed  high 
tensile  strength  steel.  Non-freezing, 
self-cleaning.  Less  friction  loss.  No 
pins  or  cotter  keys.  PREFABRI¬ 
CATED  CORNERS — factory  aligned 
for  perfect  trouble-free  operation. 

EVERYTHING  YOUR  BARN  NEEDS 
Louden  sets  the  pace,,  has  introduced 
more  items  of  barn  equipment.  Today 
— Louden  offers  the  complete  line  for 
all  barn  requirements  including  Hay 
Driers,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  plus  a  complete 
barn  plan  service.  See  your  Louden 
Dealer  for  full  information,  or — mail 
coupon  below,  today.  No  obligation. 


esiaoitsneo  lot ,7 

.2409  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch— Albany,  N.  Y. 


LOUOtN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
2409  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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I ’lease  send  me  full  information  about  ■ 

,  ’  L"u,!c‘.*  V.arn  Gleaner  <  >  The  complete  Louden  g 
line  <  )  Items  checked  at  right.  • 


Name. 
I  City  . 
|  State  . 
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STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  so 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
I  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


-CANVAS  COYERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

10-DAY 

TRIAL 


HOUSE 
CARPENTRY 
and  Joinery  Work 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 


Every  step  of  carpentry 
in  and  around  a  house  is  clearly 
explained  and  illustrated  in  this  big, 
useful  book.  Shows  you  how  to  build  form* 
for  foundations,  footings,  walls,  steps,  walks 
How  to  build  sills,  girder  supporting  posts 
and  girders — How  to  figure  loads  for  house  fram¬ 
ing— How  to  lay  out,  cut  and  erect  floor  joists — 
How  to  lay  sub-flooring — How  to  frame  outside  and 
inside  walls;  allowing  for  openings — How  to  check 
the  plumb  of  studs' — How  to  brace  and  sheathe  up 
outside  walls — How  to  erect  ceiling  joists — How 
to  frame  around  a  chimney  and  stair  well — How  to 
lay  out  rafters  for  a  gable  roof,  dormer  roof,  porch 
roof — How  to  sheathe  gable  ends  and  rafters — -How 
to  build  cornices — How  to  lay  shingles — How  to 
build  porches  and  bays — How  to  apply  siding — How 
to  frame  up  inside  walls — How  to  construct  stairs 
—How  to  place  trim  around  windows  and  doors — 
How  to  fit  and  hang  sash — How  to  hang  doors— 
How  to  make  closets,  shelving  and  built-in  equip¬ 
ment — -How  to  lay  finished  wood  and  linoleum  floor¬ 
ing — How  to  hang  garage  doors — How  to  insulate. 
OVER  600  ILLUSTRATIONS  SHOW  YOU  JUST 
WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 
If  you  have  a  hammer,  saw  and  plane,  just  follow 
the  step-by-step  directions  and  do  any  house  car¬ 
pentry  job  from  foundation  forms  to  interior  trim. 
Here,  in  one  remarkable  volume,  is  the  practical 
know-how  that  saves  you  time  and  money  on  house 
carpentry  jobs  of  every  description. 

“I  built  my  entire  5-room  house  myself  with 

no  other  instruction  except  your  book  ’’ _ 

James  Sidwell,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

USE  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 

Don  t  send  us  a  penny.  Just  mail  coupon 
and  get  “HOUSE  CARPENTRY’*  for  10 
days  FREE  trail.  If  not  delighted,  send 
book  back  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  If  you 
keep  it,  entire  cost  is  only  $3.98,  plus 
few  cents  postage.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  below  for 
your  free- trail  copy,  now. 


- - —  MAIL  THIS  COUPON—— 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Corp.,  RNY9- 17-49 
30  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  “House 
Carpentry  and  Joinery  Work.”  I  will  either  return 
it  in  10  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  send  only  $3.98 
(plus  shipping  charges)  in  full  payment. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . . 

City  . state  . 

S^VE!  Send  $3.98  with  this  coupon  and  we  pay 
postage.  Same  return  and  refund  privilege. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N*W- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


What  Price  Security? 

THE  Truman  administration  has  decided  to 
exploit,  to  its  fullest  political  possibilities, 
the  delusion  of  economic  security  for  every¬ 
one,  with  no  exceptions. 

Most  people  who  heard  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Brannan  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin 
at  the  Farmer-Labor  Conference  in  Syracuse 
last  month,  were  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
with  which  these  gentlemen  expounded  the 
administration’s  program.  The  more  lasting 
and  deeper  impression,  however,  was  that  they 
were  offering  nothing  but  a  sugar-coated  dose 
that  could  not  cure  any  disease,  but  would 
merely  provide  temporary  relief  from  pain. 

It  is  worth  repeating  what  has  been  said 
many  times  before  in  these  columns,  that 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  do  not  like  price 
supports,  whether  fixed  or.  flexible,  nor  do 
they  like  the  subsidy  idea  behind  the  Brannan 
Plan.  They,  unlike  their  so-called  spokesmen, 
fail  to  see  much  difference  between  the  two. 
Both  are  wrong,  uneconomic  and  will  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  except  greater  and  greater 
regimentation,  and  tighter  and  tighter  govern¬ 
ment  controls.  History  warns  us  where  such 
delusive  thinking  has  led  other  nations  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  United 
States  will  be  the  exception. 

We  must,  as  General  Eisenhower  just  re¬ 
cently  said,  pursue  our  path  “down  the  middle 
of  the  road  between  the  unfettered  power  of 
concentrated  wealth  on  one  flank,  and  the 
unbridled  power  of  statism  or  partisan  inter¬ 
ests  on  the  other.”  In  other  words,  rather  than 
overturn  the  system  that  has  already  carried 
us  farther  along  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  substitute  for  it  a  tried  and  tested 
failure,  we  must  strive  to  root  out  the  cankers 
that  do  exist  in  our  economy  and  pursue  our 
course  sanely  and  without  delusion.  If  we  can¬ 
not  stand  without  support,  we  do  not  deserve 
to  stand. 


Borden  Does  It  Too 

LAST  month  we  reported  the  new  high  in 
profits  earned  by  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  for  the  first  six  months  of  1949 — 
26  per  cent  above  last  year  on  six  per  cent 
less  sales. 

According  to  its  half  year  report,  just  re¬ 
leased,  the  Borden  Company  shows  that  it  can 
do  it  too.  Borden  had  a  gross  profit  of  $10,200,- 
000  on  sales  of  $305,047,723  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  compared  to  a  profit  of  $9,000,000 
on  sales  of  $309,819,906  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1948.  Profit  per  share  was  $2.37 
from  January  to  June  1949,  and  $2.10  from 
January  to  June  1948. 

Borden  President  Montague  attributed  this 
13  per  cent  increase  in  profits  “to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  customary  seasonal  trend  in 
farm  prices.”  If  Mr.  Montague  were  not  a  milk 
company  official,  he  would  have  admitted  that, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  National  Dairy,  probably 
the  greatest  contributing  factor  was  the  low 
price  at  which  Borden  was  able  to  buy  its 
milk  for  manufacture.  How  can  any  large 
dealer  explain  away  the  fact  that  for  the 
three  months,  April  through  June,  406  million 
pounds  of  New  York  approved  milk  went  into 
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the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  butter  and 
cheddar  cheese — more  than  twice  the  amount 
that  went  into  those  three  classes  a  year  ago 
at  a  time  when  cheese  utilization  was  at  an 
all-time  high? 

The  simple  answer  is  the  low  Class  III  price 
established  under  the  Federal  Milk  Order. 
What  more  than  these  two  milk  company 
reports  does  Washington  have  to  have  in  order 
to  convince  it  that  the  leak  in  the  milk  price 
pail  is  not  the  formula  for  pricing  fluid  milk, 
but  the  wickedly  low  price  at  which  millions 
of  pounds  of  milk  are  being  siphoned  off  into 
manufacture  every  year,  with  benefit  to  no 
one  except  the  big  milk  companies? 

Rabbits  Worse  Than  Deer 

OOD  game  management  may  have  to  call 
for  more  hunting  to  reduce  surplus 
rabbits,  which  in  some  sections  are  now  caus¬ 
ing  deer  to  starve.  Unfamiliar  to  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  sportsmen  are  the  results  of  a  Forest 
Service  experiment  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  that  shows  how  rabbits  can  practically 
eat  deer  out  of  house  and  home.  Under  limited 
hunting  in  areas  where  most  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  exterminated,  deer  have 
multiplied  in  some  Appalachian  Mountain 
areas  until  they  are  browsing  the  shrubs, 
bushes,  and  seedling  forest  trees  faster  than 
this  material  grows.  This  condition  is  acute  in 
areas  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  in 
sheltered  valleys  where  deer  concentrate  in 
severe  Winter  weather.  To  prevent  increasing 
starvation  of  deer  and  continuing  injury  to 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  and  even  encourage  hunters  to 
bag  female  deer.  Most  sportsmen  dislike  to 
do  this,  but  it  is  regarded  as  better  than  allow¬ 
ing  the  deer  to  starve  after  they  have  multi¬ 
plied  until  they  overbrowse  an  area. 

In  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  however, 
the  rabbit  situation  complicates  matters.  At 
the  Kane  Experimental  Forest  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Forest  Service  enclosed  several  typical 
half-acre  tracts  to  get  the  facts  as  to  how 
rapidly  overbrowsed  forest  range  can  recover. 
Each  tract  was  fenced  to  exclude  deer,  and 
half  of  each  tract  had  a  tighter  fence  to  ex¬ 
clude  rabbits  also.  In  five  and  10-year  surveys 
it  was  clear  that  rabbits  were  damaging  the 
browse  far  more  than  the  deer.  With  rabbits 
and  deer  both  excluded,  the  shrubs  and  young 
trees  grew  back  quickly.  When  only  deer  were 
excluded,  there  was  but  slight  recovery.  The 
rabbits  were  doing  more  damage  than  deer. 


Jersey  Poultrymen  Organize 

IT’S  always  good  to  see  farmers  stepping  out 
on  their  own  in  marketing  their  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Last  June  a  group  of  poultrymen  down 
in  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  disgusted  with  the 
abuses  heaped  upon  them  by  some  dealers  in 
the  area  in  the  marketing  of  their  flocks,  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  themselves  and  study 
methods  for  improvement.  The  Atlantic 
Poultry  Producers  Cooperative  Association 
was  formed  and  two  months  later  the  member¬ 
ship  arranged  for  the  renting  of  a  stall  in  the 
live  poultry  terminal  in  Long  Island  City.  The 
stall  completed .  its  first  week  of  business  on 
August  29  and  handled  approximately  60,000 
pounds  of  meat  within  that  period. 

APPCO,  as  it  will  be  known,  has  14  charter 
members.  It  receives  shipments  on  consign¬ 
ments  from  non-members  as  well  as  members 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  to  other  poultry- 
men  similarly  situated  that  its  operation  will 
fill  a  long  standing  need  in  the  industry  for 
greater  and  more  intimate  farmer  interest  in 
the  field  of  distribution. 

Herbert  S.  Karol  of  Toms  River  is  president 
of  APPCO;  Boris  Glory  of  Jackson  Mills,  vice- 
president;  Allan  Cain  of  Farmingdale,  secre¬ 
tary;  David  Hodas  of  Toms  River,  treasurer; 
and  Jack  Foreman  of  Lakewood,  business 
manager. 


Dust  in  Producers'  Eyes 

^pHERE  is  no  limit  to  the  gall,  no  match  for 
*  the  deceit,  no  stopping  the  selfish  avarice 
of  those  farm  groups  that  continue  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  of  dairymen’s  own  money 
in  an  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  dump  half 
a  million  dollars  in  cash  down  the  drain  once 
a  year. 
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As  far  as  milk  producers  are  concerned,  the 
loudly  touted  “Milk  for  Health”  program  will 
yield  just  that  and  nothing  more.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  milk  dealers  like  the  idea  of  farm¬ 
ers’  shouldering  some  of  their  advertising 
costs.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  understand  why 
officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  always 
anxious  to  push  any  scheme  that  throws  dust 
into  their  members’  eyes  and  thus  divert  them 
from  the  really  important  problems.  There  are 
the  farm  parasites,  too  —  men  of  some  ability 
who  make  a  business  out  of  going  around  the 
State  organizing  and  speaking  at  meetings,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  project,  so  long  as  they  are 
well  paid  or  otherwise  taken  care  of. 

“Milk  for  Health”  offers  benefits  only  to  the 
above  groups.  If  our  experience  in  milk 
advertising  means  anything,  if  the  record  of 
disservice  of  these  groups  to  dairy  farmers 
means  anything,  then  “Milk  for  Health,”  as 
has  already  been  fully  explained  in  these 
columns,  is  not  for  farmers.  At  best,  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  dubious,  the  motives  suspect,  the 
price  too  high.  Every  dairy  farm  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  should  be  posted  against 
“Milk  for  Health.” 


Corn  to  the  Rescue 

A  drought  is  discouraging  but  it  can  also  be 
educational,  like  the  one  in  the  Northeast  this 
year  which  came  at  the  wrong  time  for  hay  but 
fortunately  did  not  hurt  corn  seriously.  Those 
hardest  hit  by  the  abnormal  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather  were  the  dairy’ farmers  who  had  adopted 
all-grass  programs.  Corn  got  by,  and  was  at  the 
right  height  to  benefit  when  late  July’s  showers 
finally  broke  the  drought. 

This  year  some  farmers  even  plowed  up  their 
hay  land  after  taking  off  the  first  crop  and  then 
planted  corn,  encouraging  it  with  300  pounds  of 
nitrate  Of  soda  or  150  pounds  ammonium  nitrate 
per  acre.  This  corn  will  be  used  to  provide  silage 
that  will  replace  grass  silage  and  hay,  intended  for 
Winter  roughage,  which  they  had  to  feed  out 
during  the  late  Summer  because  of  poor  pasture 
conditions. 

As  Lester  H.  Smith,  Vermont’s  extension 
agronomist,  puts  it:  “Farmers  who  raised  corn 
this  year  were  smart.”  He  adds  that  he  has  never 
urged  grass  silage  at  the  expense  of  corn  silage 
because,  in  general,  a  greater  total  of  digestible 
nutrients  can  be  raised  from  an  acre  of  silage 
corn  than  from  any  other  forage  crop  grown. 

doesn’t  mean  any  general  abandonment 
of  New  England’s  increasingly  popular  Green 
Pastures  campaign.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  most 
valuable  plant  in  America  —  corn.  w.  g. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Will  you  please  forward  to  your  contributor 
E.  R.  H.  of  Seneca  County,  New  York,  the  letter 
which  I  am  enclosing?  I  am  merely  expressing 
to  E.  R.  H.  an  appreciation  of  his  or  her  pieces  of 
poetic  prose  which  you  print  every  now  and  then. 

And  why  should  I  omit  telling  you  that  your 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the  very  few 
worthwhile  American  periodicals?  It  is  erudite, 
honest  (oh,  so  honest!)  interesting,  educational 
and  sound.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  in  its 
pages  and  background  that  sterling,  upright,  in¬ 
flexible  independence  and  character  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  this  country  was  proud  to  possess  many 
years  ago,  but  which,  alas,  it  seems  to  have  al¬ 
most  completely  lost.  So,  here’s  a  toast  to  you, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  take  some  30-odd  magazines  and  periodicals, 
and  my  opinion  is  therefore  not  a  hasty  general¬ 
ization.  One  of  my  favorites  is  The  Countryman, 
formerly  edited  by  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  England.  It  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  brothers  —  the  tops!  m.  w. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Congratulations  on  your  two  editorials,  “Whose 
Welfare  State?”  and  “The  Medal  for  Mr.  Barkley,” 
in  your  issue  of  September  3. 

Good  writing  —  good  thinking,  mrs.  g.  d.  M. 


Brevities 

“For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord; 
or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord:  whether 
we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.”  — 
Romans  14:8. 

The  principal  export  of  the  United  States  is 
money.  World  populations  will  increase  faster 
than  we  can  feed,  clothe  and  arm  them,  and  we 
will  always  be  Uncle  Shylock. 

The  best  storage  temperature  for  potatoes  is 
between  34  and  38°  F.  When  potatoes  are  stored 
at  temperatures  below  30°,  they  are  likely  to 
freeze;  40°  and  above  will  cause  them  to  sprout. 

This  year’s  lamb  crop  shows  another  drop. 
There  are  less  sheep  on  our  farms  than  ever 
recorded.  Roving  dogs,  and  less  return  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  livestock,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  this  decline. 

The  most  common  cause  of  calf  scours  is  over¬ 
feeding  of  milk.  Any  sudden  change  in  pail  feed¬ 
ing  will  also  generally  bring  on  an  attack  of 
indigestion.  A  calf  is  only  a  baby  and  must  be 
treated  as  such. 

An  all-mash  ration  for  the  birds  is  bulky,  with 
the  result  that  laying  hens  may  not  consume  as 
much  feed  as  they  should  in  order  to  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs.  On  most  farms  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  half  mash  and  half  scratch  grain  makes 
the  best  combination. 
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More  for  your  money  is  the  measure  of  value.  Just 
look  at  all  these  features!  Certi-Safe  Hydraulic 
Brakes  with  Dubl-Life  Rivetless  Brake  Linings;  Push 
Button  Starter;  Hand-E-Gearshift;  Box  Girder  Frame! 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 


Farmers  want  a  car  that’s  both  rugged 
and  good-looking,  so  they  pick  Chevrolet 
for  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all! 


Chevrolet's  curved  windshield,  larger  windows,  and 
thinner  windshield  pillars  give  30%  more  window  area 
all  around  . . .  more  visibility  for  greater  driving  safety. 


Every  day  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  proving  the  rugged 
durability  of  their  new  Chevrolets  through  hard  farm  usage.  From 
that  experience,  farmers  know  Chevrolet  means  more  lasting  value. 

Your  Chevrolet’s  durable  beauty  and  years-ahead-styling  will 
last  through  years  of  hard  use  .  .  .  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  you  and 
your  family  as  long  as  you  own  the  car.  That  rugged,  Valve-in-Head 
engine  is  built  to  take  the  strain  of  farm  use  day  after  day  ...  to 
deliver  power  with  economy  under  the  hardest  use.  Yes,  and  through 
the  years,  your  Chevrolet  will  keep  its  easy-to-handle,  easy-to-ride-in 
characteristics.  It  will  give  you  unexcelled  economy  of  operation  plus 
low-cost  upkeep.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  farmers 
agree  that  Chevrolet  is  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all ! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation ,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Plenty  of  luggage  space  for  all  the  bulky  packages 
you  bring  back  from  town.  And  notice  the  way  the 
trunk  lid  pops  open  when  you  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 


No  road’s  too  rough  for  the  power  of  Chevrolet’s 
world  champion,  Valve-in-Head  engine. 


FIRST  FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


Chevrolet  means  beauty 
that  lasts  .  .  .  style  that 
will  be  as  modern  to¬ 
morrow  as  it  is  today. 
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-  INSURANCE  AGAINST  MASTITIS 

fc— AGENT  — YOUR  LOCAL  VETERINARIAN 


Mastitis  can  spread  rapidly  and  endanger  your  entire  herd.  Check  this 
spread  with  MASTICS®  containing  penicillin  which  is  fatal  to  Strept. 
agalactiae,  the  causative  agent  in  most  cases  of  contagious  mastitis. 
MASTICS  are  relatively  inexpensive  insurance  as  measured  against  the 
loss  of  a  single  quarter — or  perhaps  several  cows. 

MASTICS — the  original  penicillin  bougies — are  slender,  wax-like 
sticks  with  special  tapered  points,  each  containing  an  effective  dose  of 
penicillin  ''G.''  Inserted  into  the  teat  cavity,  MASTICS  dissolve  in  the 
milk  to  medicate  all  parts  of  the  teat  lining,  cistern  and  large  ducts. 
And  their  foil-seal  prevents  breakage  and  contamination;  also  acts  as 
an  applicator.  One  or  more  treatments  in  each  quarter  were  reported 
in  Veterinary  Medicine,  Dec.  1946,  to  cure  92.6%  of  the  cases  treated. 

Get  MASTICS  from  your  Veterinarian.  He  is  best  qualified  to  advise 
you  of  the  most  effective  way  to  use  them  in  your  herd.  And  in  case 
other  complications  set  in,  he  will  be  ready  to  check  them.  Have 
MASTICS  on  hand  at  all  times  to  use  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis  trouble. 
There  is  nothing  better. 

Don't  take  chances — get  the  full  protection  that  only  MASTICS  and 
your  veterinarian  can  give. 


MASTICS  are  available  as  Regular 
MASTICS  (25,000  units  each)  and  HIGH 
POTENCY  MASTICS  (100, 000  units  each). 


TheHhrtin  Laboratories 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7-,  N.Y. 


Cut  Wood  3  to  5 

Times  Faster 


PRECISION 

One-Man  Portable 
Power  Chain 
Saw 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so  fast-cutting, 
so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees, 
cut  logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or 
cross-cut  saws.  And  it’s  safe  —  safe  and 
easy  to  use,  safe  and  easy  to  carry. 


Make  Extra  Money.  Get  a  Precision 

Saw  and  clean  out  down  timber  in  your 
own  woods,  cut  logs  and  firewood  to  sell, 
cut  on  contract  for  others.  “Two  men,” 
writes  a  user,  “cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6 
cords  per  day.” 


SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  free 
folder  telling  all  about  the  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Saw  and  how 
it  can  save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 

AGENTS  WANTED - 

I  Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 


Box  168B1,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Name. 


explains  this  and  dozens  of  other 
money-saving  and  comfort-giving 
uses  for  everlasting  Robinson  Clay 
Pipe.  Ask  your  building  supplies 
dealer  for  one  or  write  us  for  your 
complimentary  copy.  8 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  «-| 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 


Address . . . 

City . state . 

//  interested  in  becoming  agent,  check  □ 


JOHN  K.  GRATER  AND  CO, Inc. 

369  Third  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.Y 

. — * 
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Lambs  on  Late  Pasture 

and  in  Dry  Lot 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


In  the  Northeast  the  so-called 
native  sheep  are  principally  of 
medium-wool  or  mutton  breeding, 
and  they  have  either  light  or  dark 
faces.  Of  late  years,  however,  more 
and  more  fine-wool  sheep,  carrying  a 
predominance  of  either  Delaine  or 
Rambouillet  blood,  are  finding  favor 
for  use  in  small  flocks  on  Eastern 
farms.  The  term  “native”  is  used 
primarily  as  a  geographic  designation 
for  sheep,  meaning  those  sheep  which 
have  been  raised  on  farms  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  sheep  raised  on  the 
Western  range. 

Western  and  Native  Lambs 

Many  thousands  of  Western  lambs 
are  annually  shipped  to  Corn  Belt 
feed  lots  and  to  Eastern  farms,  after 
being  weaned  in  the  Fall,  to  be  grain 
fattened  and  then  sent  back  to  the 
slaughter  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  native  lambs,  after  being 
weaned  in  the  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall,  are  usually  fattened  on  the 
farm  where  they  were  raised.  Local 
markets  generally  absorb  any  sur¬ 
plus  fat  native  lambs  not  needed 


advances  and  the  herbage  becomes 
less  abundant  and  gets  coarse  and 
stemmy,  it  will  pay  to  provide  the 
ewes  with  either  hay  or  silage  to 
keep  up  their  milk  flow  and  body 
condition.  In  addition,  their  lambs  at 
this  time  will  make  better  and  more 
profitable  gains  if  they  are  furnished 
some  grain  and  good  hay  in  a  creep. 
Such  an  enclosure  is  made  by  fenc¬ 
ing  off  an  area  and  using  panels 
spaced  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
lambs  to  their  feed,  but  small  enough 
to  exclude  the  ewes.  Only  the  best 
quality  hay  should  be  put  in  the 
racks  for  the  lambs;  any  left  should 
be  removed  each  day  and  fresh  hay 
used  to  replace  it.  The  refused  hay 
can  be  fed  to  the  ewes.  Place  a  panel 
slightly  above  the  grain  trough  in 
order  to  prevent  the  lambs  from 
wasting  grain. 

If  a  good  legume  hay  is  available, 
a  suitable  grain  mixture  for  the 
lambs  can  be  made  by  using  shelled 
corn  45  pounds,  whole  oats  45  pounds, 
and  wheat  bran  10  pounds.  If  the  hay 
is  not  of  the  best  quality  and  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  contains  only  a  small  amount 


The  term  “native,”  as  applied  to  lambs,  means  those  which  have  been 
raised  on  farms  as  contrasted  to  lambs  raised  on  the  Western  range.  This 
group  of  native  lambs,  consisting  of  Corriedales,  Hampshires,  Dorsets  and 
Shropshires,  are  being  fed  grain  on  late  pasture  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Ithaca. 


for  home  butchering.  The  advent  of 
the  freezer  locker  and  home  freezer 
units  has  made  it  possible  to  home 
kill  enough  fat  lambs  and  store  them, 
so  that  they  can  be  eaten  as  desired 
to  make  another  source  of  year- 
round  fresh  meat. 

On  the  average,  good  type,  well 
grown,  healthy  western  lambs  will 
weigh  between  60  and  65  ppunds 
when  they  are  shipped,  while  native 
lambs  usually  weigh  about  10  pounds 
less  per  head  at  weaning  time.  How¬ 
ever,  in  well  managed  flocks  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  keeping  registered 
ewes,  the  native  lambs  will  frequent¬ 
ly  average  weighing  60  pounds  or 
more  when  weaned,  at  an  age  of 
from  four  to  five  months.  Native 
lambs  of  good  quality  and  health  are 
more  desirable  to  fatten  than  western 
lambs,  because  they  are  already  ac¬ 
climated  and,  if  well  grown,  can  be 
changed  from  their  mother’s  milk  to 
a  grain  feed  without  any  setback  or 
loss  in  weight. 

Creep  Feeding  on  Pasture 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  wean¬ 
ing  weight  of  60  pounds  for  a  lamb 
represents  almost  twice  as  much  total 
gain  as  it  makes  when  fattened  to  a 
weight  of  90  pounds.  The  average 
birth  weight  for  lambs  is  about  nine 
pounds.  Furthermore,  the  gains  made 
up  to  weaning  time  are  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  make  during  its  entire  life. 
It  is  therefore  highly  important  that 
ewes  which  are  nursing  lambs  be 
well  fed  and  that  they  possess  the 
ability  to  give  large  amounts  of  milk. 

On  good  pasture  neither  the  ewes 
nor  their  lambs  will  need  any  grain 
or  additional  roughage  in  order  to 
keep  in  condition  and  grow  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  pasture  season 


of  alfalfa  or  clover  it  would  be  pest 
to  change  the  grain  mixture  for  the 
lambs  to  one  consisting  of  shelled 
corn  40  pounds  whole  oats  40  pounds, 
wheat  bran  10  pounds,  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  10 
pounds.  For  lambs  of  this  age,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  grind  the  grain  used 
for  feeding  them.  Lambs  chew  their 
feed  thoroughly,  and  will  do  just 
about  as  well  on  whole  grain  as  they 
will  when  it  is  ground.  Young  lambs 
are  often  creep  fed  in  the  shed  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  on  pasture  with 
their  mothers;  in  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  use  coarse  ground  grain  in 
their  feed  mixture.  Less  grain  in 
ratio  to  bran  and  high  protein  feed 
is  then  desirable.  A  suitable  mixture 
can  be  made  with  coarse  ground 
corn  40  pounds,  coarse  ground  oats 
40  pounds,  wheat  bran  20  pounds, 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  20  pounds.  Provide  the  lambs 
with  best  quality  hay  in  their  creep, 
fed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they 
are  on  pasture.  Always  keep  salt  and 
fresh  water  available.  On  pasture  the 
ewes  and  lambs  will  need  some  kind 
of  shade  and  shelter. 

Beat  Western  Lambs  to  Market 

The  principal  advantage  of  creep 
feeding  lambs  is  the  weight  that  they 
will  gain  before  being  sold  for 
slaughter.  If  they  have  had  access 
to  creep  feeding,  and  this  is  con¬ 
tinued  after  being  weaned,  they  may 
weigh  as  much  as  80  pounds  or  more 
by  early  Fall,  provided  they  are  early 
lambs  and  have  been  kept  on  good 
pasture.  Home  raised  native  lambs, 
handled  in  this  manner,  will  usually 
sell  to  better  advantage  during  either 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall  than  they 
will  later,  when  the  grass-fat  range 
(Continued  on  Page  576) 
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JERSEYS 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 

CAPITOL  DISTRICT 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1949,  1  P.  M. 
Altamont  Fair  Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

45  REG.  JERSEYS  45 

Open  and  bred  heifers.  Milking  and  fall 
freshening  cows.  All  animals  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  proven  ancestry  and 
are  out  of  the  leading  Jersey  Herds  in 
the  Capitol  District. 

George  Ricker,  Sales  Mgr.,  Groton,  Vt- 
L.  A.  Shubert,  Auctioneer,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Mrs.  Gleason  A.  While,  Secretary 

R.  D.  No.  1,  DUANESBURG,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE!:  BULL  BORN  JAN.  1949 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER, 
158  AR  daughters,  made  9806M;  449F;  Jr  2;  305c  2x; 
on  retest  has  10571M;  453F;  Sr  4  in  200  days.  Sire 
with  6  AR  daughters  including  GRAND  CHAMPION 
Winter  Royal  Toronto  1947-1948,  is  by  Langwater 
Romulus  46  AR  daughters  and  out  of  Coldspring’s 
Valor's  Katina  14093M;  780F;  Jr  4,  2  AR  sons,  2  AR 
daughters.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN.  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

SHORTHORNS 


BORDERVIEW  FARM 

-DUAL-PURPOSE  SH0RTB0RNS- 

T.  B.  and  BANG’S  FREE 

To  make  room  for  my  brood  mares  and  racing  stock 
now  numbering  32  head,  I  am  obliged  to  offer  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  half  of  my  present  herd  of  55  Reg. 
Shorthorns,  bred  strictly  dual-purpose  for  25  years  with 
heavy  additions  from  the  Wachussett  and  Walgrove 
herds  in  Mass,  and  N.Y.  and  the  Aldulia  and  Hillhead 
herds  in  Ontario.  This  draft  will  consist  of  my  Sr. 
herd  sire,  BORDERVIEW  RED  KNIGHT.  7  nearest 
dams  average  11,000  lb.  4%  milk.  He  is  a  dark  red 
4  year  old  son  of  HILLHKAD  RED  REVENGE  and 
WALGROVE  ROAN  LAURA.  12,000  lb.  milk  with  first 
calf  by  Walgrove  Campfire.  10  choice  young  cows  from 
3  to  6  years  mostly  daughters  of  Hillhead  Red  Revenue 
with  their  calves  by  Bord.  Red  Knight  and  bred  again 
to  him.  Last  year  my  cattle  <ound  satisfied  customers 
from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania.  This  year  to  date  I  have 
sold  25,  all  in  my  own  county.  Many  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Northern  Maine  Fair  this  year  were  bred 
at  Borderview.  This  will  be  your  last  opportunity  to 
buy  any  amount  of  cattle  from  a  herd  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  clean  of  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  and  has  proven 
themselves  both  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  pail.  These 
cattle  and  their  prices  are  very  attractive  and  must 
be  sold.  Apply  to—  H.  B.  BIRMINGHAM, 
HOULTON,  MAINE  Dial  4015  Heulton 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  averago  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ir» 

©roducing  milk  and  meat  f  rom  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  erain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  ^subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months,  $t.OO:  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETYPept.  RN5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

3rd  Annual  Sale  by  Penna.  Milking  Shorthorn  Assn. 

Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  I,  1949  At  I  P.  M. 

40  head  Cows,  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  a  few  bull 
calves.  For  Catalogues  Write — 

D.  H.  CANDE,  DALTON,  MASS.  Sale  Manager 
or  W.  F.  KOON,  Sec.,  Lehighton,  Penna. 


NEW  YORK  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  BREEDERS 

Sale  of  carefully  selected  foundation  cattle. 

45  HEAD:  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT,  29,  1949  AT  1  P.  M. 
For  Catalogue  Write 

D.  H.  CANDE.  DALTON.  MASS.  Sale  Manager 
or  0.  M.  EDWARDS,  Sec.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  Nine  grade  ANGUS  COWS,  S  bred  to 
calve  this  fall:  4  heifer  calves;  1  registered  bull  calf. 

All  for  $2,500.00  W.  W.  STEPHENSON.  GILB0A, 
NEW  YORK.  Phone  Grand  Gorge  5637  or  New 
York  City  Murray  Hill  9-8114 


REDUCING  PUREBRED  AB E R D E EN - AN G US  HERD 

Selling  feeder  calves,  bred  or  open  heifers.  Few  cows. 
Your  opportunity.  Priced  to  sell. 

HOWARD  PAYNE,  CLARENCE,  NEW  YORK 


WILL  TRADE  REG.  PALOMINO  HORSES.  MARES. 
COLTS  or  STALLIONS,  on  PURE  BRED  ANGUS 
CATTLE.  P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

With  161  club  members  and  494 
pigs  on  feed,  both  new  high  records, 
Franklin  County’s  10  4-H  Pig  Feed¬ 
ing  Clubs  recently  concluded  their 
biggest  year  at  their  annual  show 
and  sale  at  the  Chambersburg  Live¬ 
stock  Market. 

Among  the  foremost  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State,  the  10  clubs  and  their 
leaders  are:  Peters  Township,  J.  L. 
Brake;  Southampton  Township,  Elmer 
C.  Hall,  a  former  4-H  Club  member; 
Greene  Township,  Charles  Andrews, 
a  club  local  leader  for  about  30  years; 
Guilford  Township,  J.  R.  Statler, 
president  of  the  county  Agricultural 
Extension  Association,  who  also  has 
helped  to  head  up  4-H  work  for 
around  30  years;  Hamilton  Township, 
Russell  Flohr;  Falling  Springs  Town¬ 
ship,  H.  Lester  Oyler;  Lurgan  Town¬ 
ship,  Paul  Bert;  Antrim  Township, 
Luther  Stouffer;  Montgomery  Town¬ 
ship,  Paul  Alleman,  another  veteran 
club  leader;  and  Warren  Township, 
J.  C.  Funk.  None  has  served  less  than 
three  years. 


The  Keystone  Stud  Ram  and  Ewe 
Sale  held  recently  at  Harrisburg 
likely  will  be  an  annual  event.  They 
were  more  than  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  efforts  for  stimulating 
renewed  interest  in  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  through  better  breeding. 
Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Assn.,  J. 
Raymond  Henderson,  Hickory,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  president,  the  sale  at¬ 
tracted  entries  from  nine  States  and 
Canada.  The  sale  average  was  $104.81 
per  head.  A  yearling  Hampshire  ram 
consigned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  beraght  by  William 
P.  Campbell,  Centre  Hall,  Centre 
County,  topped  the  sale  at  $400.  Next 
was  $285  paid  by  Robert  Yoder, 
Pottstown,  Montgomery  County,  for 
another  yearling  Hampshire  ram 
consigned  by  Fox  Chase  Farm,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Top  ewes  were  two  yearling 
Hampshires  consigned  by  P.  J.  Rock 
and  Son,  Drumheller,  Alta.,  Canada. 
They  went  to  J.  Roy  Greider  and 
Son,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  and 
David  E.  McDowell,'  Mercer,  Mercer 
County,  each  for  $185. 


Latest  figures  show  Pennsylvania 
the  No.  1  State  in  the  United  States 
in  income  from  both  chickens  and 
eggs  produced  on  farms,  a  distinction 
based  upon  official  reports  for  1948. 
National  chicken  and  egg  income 
honors  were  taken  by  Pennsylvania 
from  Iowa  which  is  still  first  in 
numbers  of  chickens  and  eggs  pro¬ 
duced. 


Two  hundred  and  eleven  4-H  and 
F.  F.  A.  youths  in  13  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  counties  (a  new  high 
mark  in  county  participation)  ex¬ 
hibited  320  porkers.  The  hogs  were 
sold  through  a  sales  committee  to 
five  Pittsburgh  packers  who  paid 
premium  prices,  ranging  up  to  $4.75 
per  hundredweight  above  the  day’s 
prevailing  market  price. 

Robert  Zorn,  4-H  member  of  Daw¬ 
son,  Fayette  County,  won  the  show¬ 
manship  contest,  while  Ira  Sunder¬ 
land,  member  of  the  Rochester  Mills, 
Indiana  County,  F.  F.  A.  chapter,  was 
first  in  fitting.  N.  M.  Eberly 

Milk  Hearings  on  Fluid 
Price  Begin  Sept.  19 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  announced  the  dates  and 
places  of  hearings  to  be  held  to  con¬ 
sider  changes  in  the  method  of  pric¬ 
ing  Class  I-A  milk  under  the  New 
York  Federal  Milk  Order. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows:  Sept. 
19 — Olean;  Sept.  20 — Corning;  Sept. 
21 — Oneonta;  Sept.  23 — Rutland,  Vt.; 
Sept.  26 — Malone;  Sept.  27 — Canton; 
Sept.  28 — Watertown;  Sept.  29 — 
Syracuse;  and  Oct.  7 — New  York  City. 

RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  2'A  mo.  $5.00  ea.  Best  fot 

Meat  and  Fur.  Grow  fast  and  large.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  Pay  after  you  receive  them.  Many  people  write 
they  received  Better  Rabbits  than  they  expected,  "names 
furnished.”  KELSIE  AGOR,  Mahopac  Falls.  N.  Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS.  All  Ages.  PEDIGREED 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  N.Z.  Whites  5  months  $6.50  <pr.  Others  2  months 
up.  Satisfaction  guar.  P.  DAVIS,  West  Rumney,  N.  H. 


D0„  Unlotolno  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
*»vg.  ilUlolcIUo  e(j_  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR.  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

HORSES  AND  PONIES _ 

SHETLAND  PONY  MARES.  Bred  to  Reg.  Stallion, 
good  ones;  also  a  few  Welsh  Pony  Mares,  colts  by  side. 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  ATWATER,  OHIO 


65  HORSES,  MULES.  PONIES.  Reg.  PERCHERON 
and  BELGIAN  MARES.  Matched  Pairs,  Single  and 
Saddle,  and  Half  Bred  Arabian  Mares  bred  to  spotted 
stallion.  PENDERGAST  &  HASKINS,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


United  Mink  Ranch,  206  E.  Second  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


[RAISE  MINK! 

I  FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pelts  sold  as  high  as  $81  in 
March  '49 — can  be  raised  easily  and 
successfully  on  your  farm.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  assures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 
John  P.  Marx,  owner. 


AYRSHXRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


8vh  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Fair  Grounds,  Sat.,  Oct.  1st. 
16  Cows — Dam  rec.  ave.  1 0,996  lbs.  M  4.25% 
468  lbs.  F.  16  1st  Calf  Heifers — Dam  rec.  ave. 
10,687  lbs.  M  4.20%  449  lbs.  F.  27  Bred  Heifers 
—  Dam  rec.  ave.  11,409  lbs.  M  4.30%  491  lbs.  F. 
25  Heifer  Calves — Dam  rec  ave.  11,120  lbs.  M 
4.24%  472  lbs.  F.  6  Bulls — Dam  rec.  ave.  11,468 
lbs.  M  4.28%  490  lbs.  F.  The  majority  are 
daughters  of  App.  or  proven  sires.  All  are 
representative  of  top-notch  production  bloodlines. 
Many  from  Bang's  accr’d  herds.  Majority  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested  and 
inoculated  against  Shipping  Fever  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.  CLUB  SALE 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Fair  Grounds.  Oct.  5th. 

A  hand  picked  offering  of  25  Cows,  15  Bred 
Heifers.  3  Yearlings,  3  Bulls.  Majority  fresh 
or  due  near  sale  date.  You  can  always  get  more 
for  your  money  at  this  sale.  Majority  Vaccin¬ 
ated.  All  TB  and  Blood  Tested  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale. 


t 


■FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 

I 


CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  CLUB  SALE 
Sam  Louden  Farm,  Champlain,  N.  Y„  Oet.  8th. 

A  "bred  for  production”  offering.  10  Approved 
and  proven  sires  have  daughters  selling.  24 

Cows.  19-1  st.  Calf  Heifers,  10  Bred  Heifers. 
9  Open  Heifers,  4  Top  Bulls.  All  TB  and 

Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 


POR  CATALOGS  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  «  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


J 


HEREFORDS 


STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  :-:  PHONE:  54 

Reg.  Red  Polled  Bull  (Not  Shorthorn) 

Calved  Xov.  1947.  Has  plenty  of  size:  Deep  bodied, 
beautiful  dark  red  color,  an  extra  good  dual-purpose 
bull.  First  3  dams  large  cows  with  butterfat  records 
above  300 -pounds.  Priced  Reasonable. 

MYLES  BYLER,  R.  D.  4,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 

Feeder  Cattle  Whftefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Herd  Sire 

BLOOD  AND  T.  B.  TESTED.  $400. 

JOHN  VAN  HOLTEN,  NORTH  BRANCH,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDING  BULLS 

Accredited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  BULL  REGISTERED  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
FOR  SAKE.  A  REAL  GOOD  ONE. 
WILLIAM  J.  DIXON,  CAMILLUS,  NEW  YORK 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


-  38  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  - 

CALVES.  HEIFERS,  MILKERS.  BULL. 
Clean  Blood  and  T.  B.  Tests. 

CARL  E.  SMITH.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Phone  2291 

GOATS 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KID  $35 

Sired  by  our  noted  herd  sire  Ludwig’s  Captain  of 
Sunnyslope.  Young  does  bred  for  Dec.  A  Jan.  freshen¬ 
ing  $45.  Ralph  Knickerbocker,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 

SAANENS:  Good  milkers.  Reasonable.  1949  natural 
hornless  buck  from  high  production  breeding. 

F.  NITTMANN,  R.  D.  2.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  quality  registered  Hampshire  breeding  stock, 
with  depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs;  well 
developed  rear  quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings 
ready  for  service  $75.00  each.  Also  a  few  choice  spring 
rams  at  $50.00  each.  Write:  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP:  REG.  DORSETS 

ONE  RAM;  NINE  EWES:  WILL  LAMB  THIS 
FALL.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

WATLTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 


Start  your  own  flock.  (Pet  black  lambs  all  sold)  Of- 
erlng  limited  number  EWEs  for  breeding  now  $70.  each 
Rams  $55.  while  they  last.  Younger  Ewes  and  Rams 
ready  for  breeding  around  Xmas  $55.  Ewes  each  Rams 
$45.  Shipments  F.O.B.  R.R. 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Registered  Breeding  stock. 
OlinUI  JIIinLid  Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling 
ewes  from  $65.00.  Write  now  for  best  selection. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  C00PERST0WN,  NEW  YORK 


—  REG.  OXFORD  RAMS  — 

Choice  selected  yearlings.  Best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  purchasing  a  registered  flock  of  Shropshires  and 
will  sell  a  flock  of  15  grade  Shropshires.  Contact 

GEORGE  E.  FOSS,  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 


C0RRIEDALE  RAMS,  EWES  &  LAMBS 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  :-:  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


FLOCK  REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  REASONABLE 

A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE  21,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Cheviot  Yearling  Ram  $50.00.  Ram  lambs  $25.00. 
BETTY  SHELOON.  Keikout  Farms,  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOT  RAMS:  Yearlings  and  Lambs,  registered. 

KING,  Leesome  Farm,  R.F.O.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Reg.  CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  Lehigh 
Portland  Farms,  M.  P.  Tait,  Supt.,  Stetlersville,  Pa. 

Good  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Old  Time 
Farmers’  Prices.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  CROSBY,  PA. 


HAMSTERS 


HAMSTERS.  PERFECT  PETS.  $1.00  EACH  UP 
YOUNG  PAIR.  $3.50.  FREE  INFORMATION 
GOLDEN  PRINCESS  HAMSTERY,  SEAFORD.  N.Y. 


_ _  SWINE _ 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . . 

9-10  weeks . 11.00 

12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  COD 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  FEEDING  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $10.00  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $10.50  each 

Chester-Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Walter  Lav  44  Arlington  road 

1  BrU  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea 
wmi  weefes  ol<*  U0.0O  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea 

•PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

m/r,.7r.Lchj»5?72,‘'ia:  &  »,«•: 

75UdCtn  onln*^0n'  ?re,e,  transportation  for  orders  of 

vm  p  i Prgr  i  cr  n  ^  B '  Chec,t  °r  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  p.Q,  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  tvne 
for1  hr^Hin  fr0m  8€lec.teJ1  blood  Maes-  Unrelated  boars 
f  AYRLAWW  ?aifue£y-  ,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Est.hGih^N10£ARMS’  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

BOAR  PIGS  5-6  MONTHS  OLD 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

CHAR\XECSELAL^TlSfl,Drg.w?u°aChKN.V. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
\isit  ths  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

PALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Duroes  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R,  O.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

a^iSiaRi 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’  ,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BA LT I M OR E  22,  M  D. 

— -  Herefords  Hoes  — 

Sr„e.d.  Slts  ,f?r  Fal1  farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 

HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

YALNE»T  "iS,  Ohi0  p^URS^,ted  °TOio,S 

—REG.  BERKSHIRE  S— 

WEANLING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
I ' i  Year  Old  Herd  Sire,  Son  of  MODERN  TREND 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D,  TANNER  (Owner),  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 

TAM  WORTHS  Eisht  weeks 

TAMWORTH  r.pu  *  **  ,  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  _ MILTON,  DELAWARE 

.BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS  of  re- 

S  bT^EEhRYDGETAU^  BeRaS°Dnab2e 

MERCER,  PA.,  SHERMAN  V.  DILLEY,  MGr! 

—  '  '  YORKSHIRE  —  DUROC  

Bred  and  Open  Gilts,  Mature  and  Young  Boars.  Younn 
Pigs.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE^  N?^. 

DOGS  ' 

Dispersal  Sale  —  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels,  St.  Bernards 

nard'e%er0*S  bQr6<1  .Shenherds,  heelers;  Collie  Ber¬ 

nard.  Terms.  Sunday  business  not  encouraged.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guar.  Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel:  2161 

~ .  ,  ■  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES  

Purebred  but  not  registered.  Males  $30.  Female*  $25 

A.  G-  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

I—* UREBRED  COCK F. If  PVPS  AND  DOGS 

prtold  w“**^EK2L 0r  ““STEMD.  Reaeonabfy 
priced,  y,  s,  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

C?l7.L!^S  Ftir  Worfe>  Show  or  Breeding.  Special- 
Excellent  Sable  dam  of  show  winners — 2  years  Bred  ni 
open.  COLLIN ETTE  KENNELS,  VrLTON.  N.  H. 

COLLIE-SHEP  PUPS:  3  months.  Most  colors  Wormed 

eUh«  !ei  HIGH  LAW  a  ro  cc"'  SnaPshotS-  $15.00 
euner  sex.  HIGHLAND  ACRES,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

PUPPIES  WANTED  PEDIGREED,  NON -PED IG R EED 

GASSONPaZ!SFAPd°TC^,lC  eKindly  sUte  “it  price 

CASSON,  444  EAST  187th  St.,  NEW  YORK  58  N.y! 

®ENUIfLw?AT  TERRIERS,  (Manchester),  puppies 

C4Swr  dBl  iA.Bdi£*e.e,papers’  *25-00  up. 
CASWELL,  B  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- SH!Ti-AN“  SHEEPDOGS  AND  COLLIES 

TWFFHnw'  vruu'ri  REDUCTION  PRICES. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES;  MALE  AND 

D  F  MArKFVE-pF'n  Eo  HEALTHY  STOCK 

D-  F.  MACKEY,  P.  Q,  Box  IOO,  POND  EDDY,  N.  Y. 

—COLLIE  PUPPIES:  SABLE  AND  wiiitc - 

C*‘  ROCBERTfBSTRAUBlrNttG?  SALAMANCA.00^.1"?: 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  Melton's  Poultry  F«ra 

 “  urovo  City,  Penna. 

Champion  sired  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies  with  Veter; 

naiys  Cert,  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Huni^k  Creek.  P^ 

■ - —  COLLIE  PUPPirc 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 

CARLTON1  E  LOO MS|it  T°n  iPi??mDlon  Bylines - 

GAOLIUN  LOOMIS,  BAIN  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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BARN  IS  CLEANED 


with  the 


ELECTRIC 


arn  Cleaner 

IN  5  TO  10  MINUTES,  MANURE  IS  IN  THE  SPREADER— GUTTERS 
CLEANER  THAN  WITH  HAND  SHOVELING. 


THIS  amazing  Clay  “Magic  Shoveler” 
revolutionizes  barn  cleaning  methods 
with  these  important  benefits  for  you. 

•  Helps  keep  better  dairy  labor  on  your 
farm.  Eliminates  “back-breaking”  dirty 
chore  —  no  need  to  lift  a  shovel.  Saves 
time  for  other  work. 

•  Quick,  easy,  low-cost.  Cleaning  time  for 
30-cow  barn  about  8  minutes!  Easily 
installed  in  new  or  old  barns.  Only 
one  motor,  one  continuous  chain,  no 
pit  required. 


•  Take  pride  in  cleaner,  more  efficient 
barn.  Bedding  that  falls  in  gutter  acts 
as  a  broom,  leaving  gutter  cleaner  than 
with  shoveling.  No  manure  scattered 
on  litter  alley. 

•  No  foul-smelling  pit,  less  odor  at  clean¬ 
ing  time.  Doesn’t  turn  manure  during 
cleaning.  Carries  directly  to  spreader 
outside.  Low  in  cost  —  simple  to  install 
—  full  guarantee  backed  by  50  years 
of  quality  equipment  experience. 


I 

I 

I 


Clay  Equipment  Corp.,  991  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Please  send  detailed  Barn  Cleaner  Bulletin. 


Also  complete  livestock 
building  equipment- 
Check  your  interest  below: 

DAIRY  BARN . .□ 

HOG  HOUSE . D 

POULTRY  HOUSE... □ 


Number  of  stalls  in  my  barn, - - — 

Namp  .  .  _  _ 

Box  Route... 

Townshio 

Fits  under  your  own  platform, 
grain  or  stake  body.  You  can  find  out 
all  about  Anthony  Farm  hoists  from  any  truck 
dealer  .  .  .  find  out  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is 
to  make  a  dump  truck  out  of  your  own  platform,  stake 
or  grain  body.  Anthony  ‘‘Lo-Dumper”  Farm  Hoists 
save  shoveling  grain,  coal,  lime,  gravel,  produce  .  .  . 
IN  USE  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR.  Low  loading 
height.  Powerful,  long  lasting,  efficient.  Thousands 
in  use.  Made  by  truck  hoist  specialists. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Bowne  &  Bowne,  Conn.  Truck  &  Trailer  Sv. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Maday  Body  &  Eq.  Co„  Springfield  Conn.  Body  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  from  factory, 
proof,  complete  with 
forcemeats.  8  ounce. 
Size  8 
$ 


6x  8 
8x  9 
9x12 
9x16 
10x18 


Oz. 
2.88 
4.32 
6.48 
8.64 
10.80 
PAINTER’S 
Money-back 


Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein- 
6c  Foot.  12  ounce,  8e  Foot. 
12  Oz.  Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 

$  3.84  14x18  $16.12  $20.16 

5.76  15x20  18.00  24.00 

8.64  16x24  23.04  30.72 

11.52  20x20  24.00  32.00 

14.40  20x30  36.00  48.00 

DROP  CLOTH,  9x12,  $4.32 


guarantee.  C. 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue 


O.  D.  orders 
‘R”  and  samples. 


351  W.  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C. 


BR  9-4285 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  boms  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Hulett  Truck  Eq.  Co.. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Oatman  Tractor  Co.,  Ine., 
Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Black  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


STREATOR,  ILL. 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


T 


SUFFER  FROM 
POOR  PASTURE 


KEEP  THEM  TIP-TOP  WITH  MOON’S 

Maintain  fine  physical  condition  in  your 
herd  with  MOON’S  DAIRY  FEEDS,  and  ’• 
milk  production  needn’t  worry  you  one 
whit!  4%  Fat,  and  all  pure  feed  —  no 
filler.  Complete,  quality  line  for  95 
years.  Write  for  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


GEO.  Q.  MOON  &  CO.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


Lambs  on  Late  Pasture  and 
in  Dry  Lot 

(Continued  from  Page  574) 
lambs  arrive  in  large  volume. 

In  any  case,  it  is  best  to  wean  the 
lambs  when  they  are  from  four  to 
five,  months  old,  because  their 
mothers  should  be  dried  off  and  given 
some  rest  before  being  bred  again  in 
the  Fall.  Both  the  lambs  and  the 
ewes  will  suffer  less  at  weaning  time 
if  the  lambs  are  removed  entirely 
away  from  their  mothers.  If  they  can 
be  separated  far  enough  so  that  they 
cannot  see  or  hear  each  other,  it  will 
be  of  help,  as  both  will  then  soon 
forget  one  another.  If  the  lambs  are 
not  sold  at  weaning  time,  it  will 
usually  be  advisable  if  corn  is  avail¬ 
able  to  allow  them  what  grain  they 
will  clean  up,  until  they  are  fat 
enough  to  sell  or  butcher.  If  they 
have  not  been  fed  grain  in  creeps  on 
pasture,  it  should  be  fed  only  in 
small  amounts,  about  one  quarter 
pound  per  head  daily,  for  the  first 
week  or  10  days.  After  that  time 
their  grain  allowance  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  until  they  are  on  full 
feed  in  accordance  with  appetite.  For 
weaned  lambs  on  legume  pasture  or 
receiving  legume  hay,  their  first  few 
feedings  should  consist  of  whole  oats 
three  parts  and  shelled  corn  one  part. 
Following  an  initial  10-day  feeding 
period,  the  oats  can,  and  preferably 
should,  be  gradually  eliminated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  weeks  and  replaced 
with  an  equal  weight  of  corn.  No 
high  protein  feed  will  be  needed  if 
a  legume  hay  or  pasture  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  roughage.  If  mixed  or 
timothy  hay  is  used,  one  part  of 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
should  be  mixed  with  each  nine  parts 
of  grain. 

Look  Out  for  Parasites 

If  the  lambs  are  kept  on  pasture 
after  being  weaned,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  put  on  land  that 
has  not  been  used  for  sheep  pasture 
for  one  or  more  years.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  will  help  control  internal 
parasite  infestations.  In  addition, 
keep  a  mixture  of  one  part  pheno- 
thiazine  and  nine  parts  salt  continu¬ 
ously  before  all  sheep;  also,  worm 
them  and  their  mothers  with  individ¬ 
ual  doses  of  phenothiazine  shortly 
after  the  lambs  are  weaned.  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  administration  of 
this  drug  are  on  the  container;  it 
can  be  bought  through  a  local 
druggist  or  ordered  from  any  veterin¬ 
ary  supply  house.  When  a  pheno- 
thiazine-salt  mixture  is  used,  do  not 
supply  any  other  salt. 

Where  grain  is  not  available  when 
the  lambs  are  weaned,  it  might  be 
preferable  to  keep  them  on  pasture, 
supplementing  it  with  hay  or  silage 
as  needed,  until  the  corn  crop  is 
harvested.  After  the  pasture  is  gone, 
the  lambs  can  then  be  brought  into 
the  barn  or  shed  and  fattened  on 
grain  in  dry  lot.  The  efficiency  of 
gains,  made  by  lambs  used  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  at  the  various 
State  stations,  is  usually  greater  than 
that  attained  with  either  native  or 
western  lambs  which  are  fattened  on 
farms.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  such  differences  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  experiment  station  tests  are 
figured  on  the  basis  of  initial  and 
final  weights  in  the  feed  lot,  while 
the  lamb  feeder  and  farmer  calculate 
their  returns  from  purchased  source 
to  market.  This  gives  another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  native  lambs,  because 
western  lambs  shipped  in  from  the 
range  have  a  loss  in  transit  of  from 
seven  to  eight  per1  cent,  and  fat  lambs 
have  about  the  same  shrinkage  loss 
even  though  they  are  usually  shipped 
a  much  shorter  distance;  the  reason 
being  that  a  fat  lamb  loses  weight 
under  adverse  conditions  much  faster 
than  a  thin  one. 

When  Grain  Is  Limited 

It  often  happens  that  there  is  not 
enough  grain  on  hand  to  allow  the 
lambs  all  that  they  will  clean  up  for 
their  entire  fattening  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  enough 
grain  available  but  it  is  relatively 
high  in  price,  in  terms  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  as  compared  with 
hay.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  how  a  limited 
amount  of  grain  will  compare  for 
gains  and  feed  requirements  with  that 
of  a  full  allowance  of  grain.  Experi¬ 
mental  tests  at  numerous  State  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  when  their  shelled 
corn  allowance  of  fattening  lambs 
was  reduced  not  to  exceed  30  per 


cent,  and  the  hay  consumption  was 
practically  doubled,  it  made  no  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  their  daily 
gains.  However,  in  terms  of  efficiency 
of  gain,  it  required  about  80  pounds 
less  corn,  but  approximately  300 
more  pounds  of  hay  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

With  shelled  corn  figured  at  $75 
per  ton,  and  best  quality  legume  hay 
at  $20  per  ton,  the  comparative  feed 
cost  of  the  gains  is  the  same  as  when 
a  full  corn  ration  was  fed.  In  other 
words,  the  80  pounds  of  corn,  at 
the  price  quoted,  represents  a  saving 
in  grain  of  $3.00  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  which  the  lambs  made,  while 
the  additional  300  pounds  of  hay  has 
a  feed  value  of  $3.00.  This  problem 
then  largely  resolves  itself  into  one 
concerning  both  availability  and  the 
comparative  price  of  the  feeds  in¬ 
volved. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  shelled  corn  at  the  farm  is 
worth  $60  per  ton,  while  good  quality 
loose  legume  hay  will  bring  only 
$10  a  ton.  The  saving  in  corn,  at  these 
prices,  is  $2.40  while  the  hay  used 
has  a  value  of  only  $1.50;  conse¬ 
quently  the  saving  in  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  gain,  by  using  a  limited 
grain  feeding,  is  90  cents.  With  such 
comparative  prices,  it  would  pay  to 
feed  a  limited  grain  ration.  It  is  very 
important  to  note  that  these  ratios 
of  feed  replacement  values,  between 
grain  and  roughage,  are  possible  of 
approximate  duplication  only  when 
top  quality  legume  hay,  either  alfalfa 
or  clover,  are  used. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other 
situation,  where  corn  is  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  in  price  while  hay  is 
expensive,  as  exists  at  the  present 
time.  Say,  shelled  corn  is  $60  a  ton 
and  hay  $30  a  ton.  In  this  case  the 
monetary  saving  for  corn  is  also 
$2.40,  but  the  cost  of  the  hay  con¬ 
sumed  is  $4.50.  It  would  therefore* 
cost  $2.10  more,  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  made  at  the  prices  quoted,  to 
feed  a  limited  grain  ration  than  it 
would  to  allow  the  lambs  all  the 
grain  they  would  consume. 

Silage  for  Ewes  and  Lambs 

The  increased  preparation  of  grass 
silage  makes  its  possible  use  for 
feeding  to  sheep  and  lambs  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  Tests  have  shown 
that,  when  it  is  made  from  early  cut 
grasses  or  legumes  of  good  quality, 
it  can  be  used  with  good  results  to 
form  part  of  the  roughage  ration 
for  both  lambs  and  ewes.  It  can  be 
fed  in  about  the  same  amounts  as 
either  corn  or  sorghum  silage  with 
comparable  results.  Usually  it  is  best 
to  feed  one  pound  of  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  silage  instead  of  greater 
amounts  of  silage.  The  use  of  good 
quality  legume  hay  in  the  amounts 
suggested  will  supply  considerable 
protein  as  well  as  needed  vitamin  D. 
When  silage  is  fed  in  the  ratios 
mentioned,  or  in  greater  amounts, 
some  high  protein  feed  should  be 
added  to  the  grain  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  pound  daily  for  each  10 
head  of  sheep. 

The  comprehensive  experiments  of 
Morrison  and  Willman  at  the  New 
York  Station  show  that  silage  can 
be  substituted  satisfactorily  for  all 
the  dry  roughage  in  a  lamb  fattening 
ration.  However,  it  had  about  20  per 
cent  less  feeding  value  than  when 
hay  formed  its  normal  part  of  the 
roughage  feed.  When  lambs  are  fed 
large  amounts  of  silage,  they  should 
also  be  allowed  access  to  a  calcium 
supplement,  such  as  either  dicalcium 
phosphate  or  ground  limestone,  and 
also  have  a  small  handful  for  each 
two  or  three  lambs  sprinkled  over 
their  silage  at  each  feeding. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  3.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Cattle  Health  and  Copper 

(Continued  from  Page  562) 

is  therefore  particularly  difficult. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  if  a  copper  deficiency  exists 
and  is  continued,  cows  will  fail  to 
come  in  heat  or,  if  bred,  will  have 
calves  that  are  weak.  The  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  either  dead  calves  or 
monstrosities  may  well  be  associated 
with  the  poor  bone  formation  asso¬ 
ciated  with  copper  deficiency.  In 
laboratory  studies  with  rats,  young 
were  born  dead  from  copper  deficient 
mothers,  but  were  born  normal  when 
the  same  ration  supplemented  with 
copper  was  fed  to  other  females. 

Another  borderline  symptom  which 
has  led  to  confusion  with  hyper¬ 
keratosis,  or  X-disease,  has  been  the 
failure  of  skin  sores  to  heal,  with 
a  consequent  thickening  of  the  skin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sores.  In 
hyperkeratosis,  the  skin  lesions  have 
usually  been  diffuse  and  associated 
with  lesions  in  the  mouth,  esophagus 
and  bile  duct,  which  have  not  been 
noted  in  copper  deficiency  conditions. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  copper  de¬ 
ficiency,  sores  which  have  failed  to 
heal  have  been  primarily  due  to  ex¬ 
ternal  injury  followed  by  failure  of 
normal  healing.  In  cattle  receiving 
adequate  amounts  of  copper,  these 
sores  have  healed  in  normal  time. 
Where  a  deficiency  was  present,  the 
sores  failed  to  heal  until  levels  of 
copper  were  included  in  the  diet 
which  were  considered  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  necessary  to  prevent  the 
original  lesions. 

Another  symptom  leading  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  hyperkeratosis  has  been 
the  loss  of  hair  and  roughening  of 
the  skin  in  extreme  deficiency  cases. 
The  coarse  denuded  area  has  much 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  skin 
in  hyperkeratosis,  but  is  usually  lo¬ 
cated  on  legs  and  flanks.  In  hyper¬ 
keratosis,  thickening  is  most  often 
noted  first  over  the  shoulders.  In¬ 
formation  to  date  does  not  relate  a 
copper  deficiency  to  the  cause  of 
hyperkeratosis. 

It  is  unlikely  that  in  the  past 
copper  deficiency  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  in  cattle.  However,  with  the 
constant  cropping  of  many  areas, 
the  increased  use  of  lime,  and  the 
breeding  of  more  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  cattle,  borderline  copper  de¬ 
ficiencies  may  become  a  problem  for 
increasing  numbers  of  dairymen  and 
cattlemen.  Fortunately,  copper  de¬ 
ficiency  or  low  grade  molybdenum 
toxicity  is  easily  overcome,  either  by 
use  of  copper  salts  on  fertilized 
pastures,  or  by  including  small 
amounts  of  copper  compounds  in 
salt  mixtures  which  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  cattle.  This  is  true  whether 
the  deficiency  is  due  to  a  low  copper 
intake  in  the  feed  or  because  the 
copper  already  there  is  rendered  less 
available  by  the  presence  of  mo¬ 
lybdenum  or  excess  calcium. 

The  aim  of  every  cattleman  should 
be  to  provide  sufficient  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  to  obtain  the  best  possible  nu¬ 
trition  for  his  animals.  But  he  should 
also  aim  at  avoiding  an  excess  of 
these  mineral  elements.  The  border 
between  sufficient  and  toxic  or  un¬ 
balanced  levels  is  narrow  and  harm 
as  well  as  benefit  may  result  from 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  mineral 
elements  in  the  feed. 


When  Hay  Supply  is  Short 

I  am  going  to  be  short  of  hay  for 
my  dairy  cows  this  Winter  because 
of  the  drought  last  Summer.  The  hay 
which  I  have  is  mixed  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  fair  to  medium  in  quality. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  buy 
more  hay,  to  feed  it  with  corn  silage 
in  the  usual  amounts,  or  get  along 
with  what  I  have,  about  half  the 
usual  tonnage,  with  plenty  of  good 
corn  silage?  How  do  the  real  feeding 
values  of  average  quality  mixed  hay, 
silage  and  the  principal  grains  com¬ 
pare?  a.  s.  D. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

Experimental  tests  at  various  State 
stations  show  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  reduce  the  roughage  ration  of 
dairy  cows  more  than  25  per  cent 
below  the  customary  level  of  twTo 
pounds  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in 
silage,  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  The  dairy  cow  is  basically  a 
ruminant  and  her  comparatively 
large  paunch  needs  at  least  this 
amount  of  roughage  in  order  to 
function  properly,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  optimum  physiologic  and  nu¬ 
tritive  results  from  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed. 


Based  on  your  situation  with  a 
shortage  of  hay  and  plenty  of  corn 
silage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  hay  allowed  daily 
to  about  one  half  the  normal 
amount,  and  increase  the  silage  by 
its  usual  corresponding  quantity  of 
three  pounds  for  each  pound  of  hay 
for  which  it  is  substituted.  The  grain 
allowance  should  then  be  fed  as 
usual;  this  is  not  only  more  suitable 
but  it  is  more  economical. 

Medium  to  good  quality  hay  will 
average  containing  about  1,000 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.d.n.)  per  ton,  and  corn  and  grass 
silage  averages  from  360  to  400 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  per  ton.  The  averages 
for  the  principal  grains  for  t.d.n.  per 
ton  are:  corn  1,600  pounds,  barley 
1,540,  and  oats  1,400.  One  ton  of  a 
good  16  per  cent  dairy  feed  will  and 
should  contain  not  less  than  1,500 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  per  ton.  It  can  be 
seen  from  these  comparisons  that,  if 
a  dairy  cow  weighing  1,200  pounds 
were  fed  six  pounds  of  hay  and  54 
pounds  of  silage,  instead  of  the  usual 
12  pounds  of  hay  and  36  pounds  of 
silage,  she  would  be  receiving  some¬ 
what  more  t.d.n.  in  her  roughage, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  her,  and 
cost  less,  than  increasing  her  grain 
to  make  up  the  deficient  nutrients. 


Cows  Poisoned  by  Sorghum 

Just  last  month  George  Gray,  Port 
Ontario,  N.  Y.,  turned  his  dairy  herd 
into  a  sorghum  field.  Within  a  few 
hours  eight  cows  were  dead  from 
prussic  acid  poison,  formed  by  the 
sorghum  because  of  the  drought.  The 
cows  died  before  aid  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  Gray  family  were 
later  able  to  notify  veterinarians  and 
neighbors,  who  helped  save  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
cows  had  been  turned  into  this  sor¬ 
ghum  field. 

Prussic  acid  had  formed  in  the 
plants  because  of  the  unusually  dry 
Summer  weather.  Cattle  and  sheep 


are  much  more  susceptible  to  forage 
poisoning  of  this  type  than  horses  and 
hogs.  Prussic  acid  is  produced  in  a 
form  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be 
dangerous  when  the  growth  of  the 
sorghums  is  checked;  this  is  also 
true  to  a  lesser  extent  with  sudan 
grass.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  best  to  let 
sorghum  mature  and  then  cure  it  for 
dry  fodder,  or  ensile  the  mature  plant 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  poisoning. 
Sudan  grass  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
sorghum  and  can  be  grazed  with 
greater  safety  in  a  dry  season  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  fairly  well  matured. 
Glucose  has  been  found  to  have  a 
favorable  effect  in  checking  prussic 
acid  poisoning  and  therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  cattle  or  sheep, 
just  before  they  are  grazed  on  these 
plants,  a  full  feed  of  corn.  Glucose 
is  formed  by  the  animals  from  the 
starch  in  corn.  Immediate  drench¬ 
ing  of  an  animal  affected  with 
prussic  acid  poisoning  with  a  quart  of 
molasses  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
volume  of  warm  water  is  beneficial. 
However,  the  veterinarian  should  be 
called  at  once  to  administer  needed 
medicinal  treatment. 

Colts  Should  be  Allowed 
Grain 

Is  it  advisable  to  allow  nursing 
colts  grain;  if  so,  what  and  how 
should  they  be  fed?  L.  m.  a. 

It  is  a  desirable  practice  to  allow 
colts  access  to  grain  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  an  interest  in  eating. 
They  will  soon  start  nibbling  at  both 
hay  and  grain,  but  it  is  best  to  put 
their  grain  in  a  separate  feed  box  in 
a  creep,  so  that  they  will  be  away 
from  their  mothers.  The  creep  can  be 
used  either  when  the  colts  are 
stabled  or  on  pasture.  This  practice 
also  makes  them  more  independent 
and  easier  to  wean.  A  grain  mixture 
well  liked  by  nursing  colts  is  one 
made  by  mixing  40  pounds  of  ground 
corn,  30  pounds  of  ground  oats,  20 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  10  pounds 
of  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal. 


Connecticut  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Meeting 

Over  200  members  and  guests  of 
the  Connecticut  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders’  Assn,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  and  field  day  on  August  21, 
at  Frank  Cooper’s  Runacres  Farm 
near  Madison.  At  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  Orrin  P.  Kilbourn,  owner  of  Orkil 
Farms,  West  Simsbury,  was  unani¬ 
mously  reelected  president  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Joseph  C.  Platt,  manager 
of  Runacres  Farm,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  to  succeed  H.  B.  Lauria,  Bethel. 
Tilden  Southack,  vice-president,  was 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  former 
director  Platt.  George  J.  Flint,  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  elected  a  director. 

Runacres  Farm,  consisting  of  some 
250  acres,  carries  from  35  to  50  head 
of  registered  Angus  breeding  females. 
Heading  this  herd  of  high  merit 
Doddies  are  two  bulls  of  outstanding 
individuality  and  breeding  —  Globe 
Hill  Elban  and  Blakeford  Grenadier’s 
Major.  The  entire  farm  is  operated 
strictly  on  a  grassland  farming  basis, 
with  the  grass  being  converted  into 
top  quality  beef.  In  the  judging  con¬ 
test,  W.  Robie,  Bethel,  won  first  for 
adults,  while  Richard  Bahre,  Suffield, 
placed  first  for  4-H  Club  contestants. 
Cattle  weight  guessing  was  won  by 
Edgar  Wilcox,  Guilford,  for  adults, 
and  John  Hayes,  Rocky  Hill,  was  first 


for  4-H  Club  members.  Prof.  Robert 
Hallmark,  University  of  Connecticut, 
gave  an  Angus  type  demonstration 
and  discussion.  Following  these 
events,  an  excellent  barbecue  dinner 
was  served. 

In  an  afternoon  discussion  on  beef 
breeding  in  New  England,  Prof.  W. 
A.  Cowan,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  discussed  the  present  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  grassland  farming  in  the 
interest  of  soil  conservation  and  to 
keep  the  land  actiye  but  through 
lower  labor  costs.  In  these  respects 
beef  production,  he  said,  was  the 
logical  answer  and,  as  a  consequence, 
he  predicted  that  beef  cattle  would 
increase  in  numbers  during  the  com¬ 
ing  years  in  New  England. 

The  sales  committee,  through  its 
chairman  G.  E.  Byers,  Canaan,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  consignors 
should  list  their  offerings  and  get  in 
their  pedigrees  for  the  annual 
Connecticut  Angus  Breeders’  Sale  to 
be  held  on  October  12  at  Simsbury. 
A  total  of  about  70  head  of  top 
quality  Angus  will  be  offered,  con¬ 
sisting  of  open  and  bred  heifers, 
cows,  steers  and  perhaps  some  bulls. 
Don  C.  Gaylord,  University  of 
Connecticut,  in  charge  of  4-H  Club 
and  extension  work,  has  been  of  ma¬ 
terial  help  with  the  sales  program  as 
well  as  other  breed  activities. 

R.  W.  D. 


AMAZING  NEW 
LOW  PRICED 
INVENTION 
MAKES  SEWING 
EASIER,  FASTER.  BETTER 

•  EASILY  ATTACHED) 

•  COMES  FULLY  WIRED  AND  CONNECTED! 

1  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ON  ALL  PARTS! 

;  last  an  invention  that  ends  tiresome  foot 
dating.  Electrifies  your  sewing  machine — re- 
rdless  of  age,  make  or  type — in  3  minutes! 
:st  snap  the  BROWNELL  MOTOR  KIT  in 
place,  plug  it,  into  any  standard  110-volt  AC 
or  DC  outlet  and  presto  1  —  a  modem  elec¬ 
tric  sewing  machine  I  Handy  foot  control 
regulates  machine  speed  to  your  needs. 
Kit  is  complete — nothing  else  to  huy. 
Only  $16.75  for  everything!  FREE 
— a  useful  $2.75  value  SEW 
LIGHT,  if  you  order  today! 

No  Money.. _ _  ... — . 

coupon 

Money  bach 
if  not  delighted.  : 


AGENTS— MAKE  UP  TO  $25  A  DAY 


BROWNELL  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  Dept.  EM-41 
308  Canal  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  your  sewing  machine  motor  kit  at  116.75 
complete  with  gift  lamp.  Make  of  my  machine  ia 


Handwheel  turns  Q  toward  me  Q  away  from  me 

□  Send  postpaid.  J  enclose  $ . . 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  postman  $16.75  plus  C.O.D. 

If  not  fully  satisfied,  I  may  return 
kit  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 


Name . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . 

City  . Zone. ...State . 

□  Send  details  of  agent  selling  plan. 

a*kaiaanaaaaaa'iaaaaaaa*Snra|ia 


FRENCH  HYBRID  LILACS 

Plant  lilacs  now  for  lovely  bloom  next 
Spring.  We  are  offering  the  outstanding 
varieties  found  in  Rochester’s  world- 
famed  Highland  Park  collection.  Flower 
City  lilacs  and  other  quality  plant  ma¬ 
terial  described  in  detail  in  our  new 
Fall  planting  guide. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Flo^C^ 

QUALITY  NURSERY  STOCK 

Box  28,  EAST  Rochester,  New  York 


Sore  muscles  are  quickly  relieved  -with 
EN-AR-CO.  Apply  without  rubbing. 
Used  for  more  than.  60  years. 


EN-AR-CO  is  also  fine  for  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  druggists  60£. 
Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
Ask  for  EN-AR-CO  in  the  blue  carton. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  The  Truth 
About  the  Hair,  written  by  a  doctor. 


NATIONAL 
REMEDY  CO. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


W 

12  EXPOSURE  ROLLS  -  50c 

REPRINTS  -  4c  each 
I  Free  Mailers  Sent  on  Request 

I  VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO  IN  CO/N 

■1  Dept.  R  P.0.Box7- RICHMOND,  VA. 


DEVELOPED 

»  DOUBLE 
SIZE 

M  PRINTS 

Ilf 


Over  200  members  and  guests  of  the  Connecticut  Angus  Breeders ’  Assn, 
attended  this  organization’s  annual  meeting  at  Frank  W.  Cooper’s  Runacres 
Farm  in  New  Haven  County.  Prof.  Robert  Hallmark ,  (right)  University  of 
Connecticut,  is  shown  discussing  proper  Angus  type  before  an  interested 

group. 
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(ftAP  WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE 

YOURS  WITHOUT  COST 


WOMBS — Your  choice  of  lovely 
blankets,  silverware,  aluminum- 
ware,  linens,  appliances,  etc. — as 
gifts!  Just  show  your  friends  how 
to  get  beautiful  merchandise  and  free  premiums 
through  our  amazing  new  budget  Club  Plan.  Write 
for  FREE  PLAN  and  CATALOG.  No  obligation. 

QUALITY  HOUSE  CLUB  PLAN 
222  Fourth  Ave.,  Dept.  53-A,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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JERSEY  IN  THE  FASHION  SPOTLIGHT  FOR  FALL 
AND  WINTER  100%  "Virgin  Wool  Tubular  Jersey  52 
in.  wide,  any  colors  desired — ideal  for  stoles,  dresses, 
blouses,  and  turbans.  Colors — $1.35  per  yard.  Black 
$1.00  per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 
NORTHBORO  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
NORTHBORO  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAIR  CANE 

Long  selected  Superfine.  $2-00:  Finefine,  $3.00;  Fine, 
$3.25;  Medium,  $3.75;  Common,  $4.25  per  hank,  Finp 
woven  cane  webbing,  $1.50  square  foot. 

Flat  and  flat  oval  reeds,  $1.75  per  pound.  All  postpaid. 

Gocart  Shop,  I  Sears  Court,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


$100.00  WEEKLY  Selling  6  pair  Paragon  Cushion 
shoes  daily.  No  investment.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  outfit.  Samples.  Advance  commissions,  bonus. 
PARAGON  SHOES,  735  COLUMBUS,  BOSTON 
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^0/0-PUM  means; 

/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavor 


4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Quince  Delights 

Would  you  kindly  give  practical 
and  authentic  recipes  for  quince  pre¬ 
serves,  jam,  and  jelly?  My  old- 
fashioned  rules  are  difficult  to  follow, 

I  find.  mrs.  a.  p.  p. 

In  answer  to  this  query,  another 
reader  supplies  us  with  these  good 
recipes. 

Apple  and  Quince  Jam 

Wash  quinces  and  remove  blos¬ 
som  ends.  Cut  quinces  with  a  strong 
sharp  knife  into  small  pieces  and 
place  in  a  pan  with  enough  water 
to  cover  the  bottom.  Cook  until  soft. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  diced  tart 
apples,  and  two-thirds  as  much 
sugar  as  the  two  fruits  combined. 
Boil  rapidly  until  thick  and  clear, 
stirring  to  prevent  burning.  Seal  at 
once  with  paraffin  in  sterilized 
glasses. 

Ginger  and  Quince  Jam 

Ingredients:  4  pounds  of  quince, 

8  cups  of  sugar;  *4  pound  chopped 
crystallized  ginger,  2  lemons,  juice 
and  grated  rind.  Wash,  pare  and  core 
the  quinces.  Chop  fine  and  add  sugar,  „ 
ginger  and  lemon.  (Use  just  enough 
water  to  make  a  mixture  suitable  for 
cooking  up,  and  not  to  thick  to 
saucepan.)  Cook  until  thick,  stirring 
to  keep  jam  from  scorching.  Seal  at 
once. 

Quince  Jam 

Pare,  quarter,  and  core  fruit.  To 
each  pound  of  prepared  quinces  al¬ 
low  three-quarters  pound  of  sugar 
and  two  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice. 
Crush  the  fruit  and  combine  with 
the  sugar  in  alternate  layers,  and  let 
stand  until  some  of  the  juice  is  ex¬ 
tracted;  that  is,  about  three  to  four 
hours.  Then  heat  slowly  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  stirring  mean¬ 
while.  Bring  to  boiling  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  fruit  is 
clear  and  the  jam  somewhat  thick. 
Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  and  seal. 

Quince  Jelly 

Do  not  pare  the  quinces,  but  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  first  remov¬ 
ing  cores  and  seeds.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  cover  and  cook  until  tender. 
Quinces  require  long  cooking  to  be¬ 
come  tender  and  to  bring  out  their 


flavor  and  deep  rich  color.  Drain  off 
and  measure  the  juice.  Use  two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  juice, 
and  use  your  regular  recipe  di¬ 
rections  for  apple  jelly.  The  pulp 
may  be  utilized  for  making  conserve 
or  fruit  butter.  (Have  you  tried  the 
new  jelly  bag  that  has  a  plastic 
gadget  for  squeezing  out  the  juice?) 

If  preferred,  equal  parts  of  quince 
and  apple  juice  may  be  used;  or 
equal  parts  of  quince,  cranberry,  and 
apple  juice.  This  provides  a  delicious 
and  different  jelly.  E.  Gage 


Rescue  the  Vitamins 

It  is  a  great  waste  of  good  food  to 
pour  away  the  liquid  from  canned 
vegetables,  or  the  cooking  liquid 
from  fresh  vegetables.  If  you  do,  you 
simply  pour  vitamins,  minerals  and 
good  flavoring  down  the  drain. 

Liquid  from  vegetables  in  the 
average  consumer-size  can  holds 
about  one-third  of  the  can’s  vitamin 
C  content.  The  liquid  also  takes  up 
during  the  canning  process  one-third 
of  the  B  vitamin  thiamine  in  the 
food,  also  one-fourth  of  the  B  vita¬ 
min  riboflavin.  Some  of  the  iron  and 
calcium  from  the  canned  vegetables 
likewise  gets  into  the  liquid.  How 
much  of  the  nutrients  escape  into 
the  liquid  from  home  cooking  of 
fresh  vegetables  varies  considerably, 
but  there  is  bound  to  be  food  value 
in  the  liquid  worth  rescueing.  Store 
it  in  covered  dishes  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor. 

One  may  use  excess  vegetables 
liquid  as  part  of  the  milk  in  sauces, 
casserole  dishes,  meat  loaf,  cro¬ 
quettes,  hash,  etc.;  or  as  part  of  the 
water  for  cooking  rice  thus  adding 
flavor  and  nutrients;  or  in  place  of 
water  in  meat  or  vegetable  soup;  in 
making  gravies  or  baking  beans.  This 
liquid  also  can  be  added  to  chilled 
vegetable  or  tomato  cocktails. 


The  1948  crop  of  babies  exceeded 
deaths  of  farm  people,  by  nearly  half 
a  million.  The  birth  rate  last  year 
was  only  slightly  under  the  record 
of  1947  when  the  rate  reached  a 
peak  following  the  demobilization  of 
men  from  the  armed  services. 


Herbs  of  the  Bible 

Pause  for  a  moment  among  the 
flowered  herbs  of  your  quiet  garden. 
Those  little  plants  have  traveled  a 
long,  long  way,  for  they  have  step¬ 
ped  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
itself,  and  have  been  to  great  and 
courtly  places.  Their  ancestors  grew 
stately  in  the  faraway  lands  which 
touch  the  Mediterranean  —  ancient 
Egypt,  Jeruseleum,  Greece  and 
Babylon.  They  have  graced  the 
tables  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  their 
gentle  cure  has  soothed  many  a 
baby’s  fevered  brow  of  both  high 
and  humble  estate. 

Just  as,  in  the  old  Greek  legend, 
Baucis  rubbed  her  dinner  table  with 
fresh  green  mint  before  she  prepared 
it  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  is  it  not 
also  possible  that  the  memorable 
table  at  the  Last  Supper  might  also 
have  known  fresh  mint  from  the 
river  banks?  Milton’s  angel  used  rue, 
the  herb-o’-Grace  and  euphrasy,  to 
purge  Adam’s  sight  and  to  cleanse 
him  from  impurities. 

When  ancients  of  the  Bible  went  to 
pay  their  tithes,  some  used  mint, 
cumin  and  anise,  so  vital  were  their 
importance.  To  be  assured  of  the 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  the  temples, 
hyssop  alone  was  used.  Hence  the 
psalmist’s  prayer,  “Purge  me  with 
hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean.” 

Mary  anointed  Jesus’  feet  with 
“spikenard,  very  costly,”  more  of 
that  precious  pound  to  be  held 
against  the  day  of  His  burying. 
Bread,  fish  and  wine  were  delicately 
flavored  with  sweet  herbs;  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  they  were  indispen¬ 
sable. 

And  so  herbs  have  flavored  foods 
down  through  the  ages.  They  have 
seasoned  the  great  literature  of  many 
of  our  languages,  adding  to  our  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  writings,  also  enriching 
their  context.  Herbs  in  our  gardens 
have  sailed  the  seven  seas.  They  are 
still  welcome  guests  and  a  blessing 
at  our  tables.  d.  e.  s. 


Make  High  Chair  Pads 

A  comfortable  baby  is  a  happy 
baby  —  especially  for  mealtimes.  So 
help  do  the  trick  with  a  soft  padding 
seat,  using  quilted  plastic  material 


ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
SO  LONG  , - ( 


YOU  CAN  COUNTON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
gg-j-r-)  PRY  YEAST  FOR.  FASTER 
1  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  fT~ 


GIVES  ME  LIGHT 
n  POUGHSJOO 


ALWAYS  PEPENPABLE 
BECAUSE  IT^  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE  / — 


For  Women 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


GCA&  T/&//V&S  / 


)ONiy 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER.  - - 


LOOKIT- buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 

Prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


(washes  off  with  damp  cloth),  edged 
with  bias  binding.  Other  materials 
on  hand  to  pad  will  also  do  well. 

For  leaflet  of  instructions,  simply 
write  for  HIGH  CHAIR  PAD;  en¬ 
close  a  3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing; 
address  Woman  and  Home  Editor, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  p.  s. 


The  average  life  span  of  farm 
people  today  has  lengthened  con¬ 
siderably;  the  death  rate  continues 
significantly  lower  than  before  the 
war. 
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KNITTERS  WHO  KNOW 
USE  "FRIENDSHIP"  YARNS 


100°;  VIRGIN  WOOL  AT 
LOW  MILL  PRICES 

Thousands  prefer  Friend¬ 
ship  House  Yarns  because 
they  are  better  Yarns — 
resilient,  baby-soft,  and 
evenly  spun  from  first 
quality  wool  tops.  This 
superior  quality  and  our 
low  mill  -  to  -  you  prices 
make  Friendship  values 
the  best  obtainable  any¬ 
where.  For  better  knitting 
choose  Friendship  Yarns. 


BT  D  IT  CT  f  Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  new,  big  Sample 
Card  and  our  just-published  Christmas  GIFT 
IDEA  FOLDER,  with  a  choice  selection  made 
by  the  editors  of  Workbasket  Magazine. 
Both  Free! 


FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE 

142  Church  Street 
Winchester,  Massachusetts 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  Etc. 


100  CASH 


PLUS  24  WOOD  CARO  TABLES 


* 


>  Guaranteed  by  ' 
Good  Housekeeping 


Yo \)t  members  simpfy  sell,  to  local' 
merchants  who  gtadty  cooperate, 
advertising  space  on  the  top  of 
the  tobies.  YOU  KEEP  $100  of  the 
money  you  collect.  I  send  you  the 
24  tables.  No  risk  —  nothing  to  poy, 
not  even  shipping  charges.  SIX 
different  plons — CASH  and  tobies 
or  CHAIRS  ond  tables.  Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS 
Dept.  Y  ;Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


HITER 


R. 


lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-dear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
information. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
O  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


fSUP 

For  Yourself  or  Organization 
I  -  SELLING  - 

|  MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
^  For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to: 

|  Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 

▼  1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 

I  ▲▲▲▲  AAAAAA  AAAAAA  AA4A4AA4 
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Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
BOX  937,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 
THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

tip- to  minute  styles  —  Dresses  — 
street — house— Dress  Goods— cotton 
—  rayon  —  wool — Hosiery — Lingerie 
—  Aprons- — Towels —  Stationery — 
Greeting  Cards  —  Beautiful  Free 
Samples  Make  Easy  Sales — Good 
Profits  —  without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  first.  Write  Now. 
Mitchell  &  Church  Co.,  Dept.  101,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  IRISH  LINEN 

26  inches  wide,  black,  7  yards  $3.50.  Postage 
Paid  if  check  or  Money-Order  with  order. 

D.  GRADY,  15  PARK  AVENUE 
NEEDHAM  HEIGHTS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


- BIG  EXTRA  INCOME!  - 

8ell  friends  nylon  hosiery,  lingerie,  blouses.  Values 
supreme!  Free  sample  displays.  Christmas,  Everyday 
greeting  cards,  gift  wraps.  Christmas  samples  on 
approval.  Special  outfit  offers.  WEAR  WRIGHT, 
1709  Arch  St.,  Dept.  B,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  IX 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
I  Vi  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Si  lex.  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


yarn 


FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un- 
b«dt.  _  surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
“ARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Her  Heart  Upon  a  Mended  Sleeve 

A  patch  denotes  a  certain  thrift  and  wise  economy; 

What’s  more,  it  hangs  the  heart  right  out  for  anyone  to  see. 

A  patch  that’s  firm  and  square  and  neat’s  the  patch  that  always  shows 
A  woman  took  her  loving  zeal  to  mend  the  family’s  clothes. 

So,  when  a  fellow’s  overalls  are  patched  up  true  and  trim. 

Be  sure  that  there’s  a  woman  thinks  the  world  an’  all  of  him! 

Ohio  —  J.  Elizabeth  Stevens 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  aldressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchnge,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 


I  would  like  various  iris  bulbs  or 
African  violets,  and  will  send  you 
crochet  edged  handkerchiefs,  quilt 
patches,  or  ivory  iris.  —  mrs.  p.  j.  l., 
N.  Y. 


I  will  swap  my  quilt  blocks,  hand 
sewed,  Afghan  blocks  and  new  per¬ 
cale  quilt  pieces  for  gloxinas,  cycla¬ 
men,  tuberous,  begonias  or  cineraria, 
etc.  —  MRS.  e.  m.  k.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  more  than  50  kinds  of  hardy 
perennial  bulbs,  etc.,  to  offer  for 
fragrant  dark  purple  heliotrope, 
crimson  king  carnation,  cyclamen  or 
window  plants.  —  mrs.  n.  l.,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  to  send  pink  double 
rose  wax  plants  for  your  red  or 
yellow  ones;  also  to  exchange  house- 
plants.  —  mrs.  E.  r.  h.,  Penna. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  my 
purple  African  Violet  leaves  for 
gloxinia  leaves.  —  mrs.  f.  d.,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  leaves  of 
my  pink  gloxinia  for  other  gloxinia 
colors.  —  mrs.  R.  m.,  Penna. 


I  offer  my  lily  of  the  valley,  lemon 
lily,  or  snowflake  bulbs  for  Ma¬ 


donna  lily,  hyacinth,  or  crocus  bulbs. 
-  MRS.  g.  l.  d.,  N.  Y. 


Will  mail  a  linen  handkerchief 
(crocheted  edge,  any  color)  or  a  sun- 
bonnet  needlecase  for  a  slip  of  star  of 
Bethlehem,  rosary  vine  or  calla  lily 
begonia.  —  mrs.  e.  r.  l.,  Mass. 


Will  send  one  of  my  many  house- 
plant  slips  or  succule#t  plants  for 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  Rex 
begonia.  —  mrs.  w.  h.  s.,  N.  Y. 


I  am  75  years  old.  My  mother  used 
to  have  Martha  Washington  gerani¬ 
ums  and  in  remembrance  I  would  like 
very  much  to  get  one.  I  can  send 
jade  plants,  hardy  phlox,  day  lilies, 
or  seeds  of  portulaca,  California 
poppy,  Sweet  William,  or  many 
others.  By  the  way,  a  good  way  to 
send  slips  by  mail  is  this:  Take  a 
small  potato  and  cut  a  small  hole 
down  halfway  through  it.  Put  the 
stem  of  slip  into  the  hole;  then  fill 
up  and  around  with  wet  cotton;  wrap 
well  in  a  mailing  tube  or  box.  — 
f.  c.  c.,  Pa. 


Wallpaper  Samples 

Have  you  one  of  those  wallpaper 
sample  books?  Don’t  throw  it  away 
or  let  it  get  dusty  up  attic,  for  there 
is  a  fine  use  for  every  pretty  page. 
Those  colorful  wallpaper  samples 
make  attractive  table  place  mats.  A 
good  size  and  texture,  ready  to  use 
over  again  as  long  as  they  stay  clean, 
they  are  a  pleasant  economy. 

I  use  them  on  my  plain  pine 
dining  table,  bare.  They  are  lovely 
on  a  white  cloth  and  help  keep  it 
spotless.  The  mats  dress  up  a  white 
oilcloth  cover  too.  And  here’s  a  nice 
thought:  an  invalid  will  enjoy  these 
bright  designs  on  a  tray  or  bed  table. 

l.  w.  c. 


Fine  Array  for  Your  Selection 


E-698  —  "BETWEEN  YOU  ’N  ME  ’n  the  gate  post”  —  these  are  the  cutest  pillowcase 
designs.  Combination  embroidery  and  crochet.  Hot  iron  transfer  has  two  motifs  about 
seven  by  18*/2  inches.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2856  —  YOUR  BASIC  FOR  FALL  ■ —  soft  and  flattering  in  line;  perfect  for  variety  with 
jewelry,  lacy  jabot,  crisp  lingerie  touches.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  39-in.,  or 
2%  yds.  54  in.  20c. 

3069  —  NEW  NOTE  FRONT-BUTTONER  —  frock  with  pert  panel;  pair  of  pockets. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4 Ya  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2573  —  SCHOOL  SUIT  PLUS  LU M BERJ ACKET;  fitted  coat,  pleated  skirt  three  good 
mixers.  Size  4-12.  Size  eight  skirt  and  jacket,  2%  yds.  54-in.;  lumberjacket,  1  yd.  54-in.  20c. 

E-891  —  STAR  FLOWER-LACY  FAN  —  beautiful  doily  for  interesting  crochet;  about 
16  inches.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c.  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  for  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.) 


1  PHILO  BURT  Support 

Jf§ 

I  Aids  Injured  or 
[Deformed  Bock 

1^ 

y  "Almost  helpless  from  a  weak  back,” 
jf  says  an  elderly  woman,  "your  appliance 
-I  gave  support  which  brought  almost  in- 
I  stant  relief  and  I  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back.” 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentle,  uplifting  support,  relieving  down¬ 
ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortable 
than  Piaster  Casts,  Leather  or  Celluloid 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn't  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

jw 

In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  "Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter;  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  “A  spinal  suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

^  *  _'N 

!®f| 

J  30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

I  Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt, 

1  and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Investi- 
1  gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed. 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 

*  a 

OjjpK  j 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

fggTTf 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 

1  PHim  riirt  rn  44-21  PH,L0  BURT  bldg.  1 

I  rniLU  Bull  1  IU.  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK  1 

PURE  IMPORTED  LINEN 

Choice  of  Blue,  Red,  Green,  or  Brown 
check  on  natural  background  36  in.  wide. 
$1.00  per  yard.  Postage  Paid  unless  C.O.D. 

D.  GRADY 

15  Park  Ave.,  Needham  Heights,  Mass. 


FREE  BOOKS 

FOR  THE 

Hard  of  Hearing 

New  Scientific  Home  Exercises 
to  Improve  Hearing 

■nyrANY  people  who  had  dif- 
ficulty  in  hearing  well  re¬ 
port  that  the  new  scientific 
exercises  we  sent  them  have 
greatly  improved  their  hear¬ 
ing  ability.  These  valuable  ex¬ 
ercises  (the  same  as  those 
furnished  to  doctors,  clinics, 
and  colleges)  will  be  mailed 
to  you,  in  a  plain  wrapper — 
free  and  without  obligation. 
Simply  write:  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Dept  53,  Acousticon 
Laboratories,  580  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Ask 
for  Hearing  Exercises. 
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Down  at  the  Blacksmith’s  Shop 


There  is  one  feature  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  farm  life  from  some  other 
vocations.  There  is  never  any  un¬ 
employment  problem.  This  is  a 
pleasant  feature  or  otherwise,  de¬ 
pending  upon  one’s  point  of  view.  A 
stormy  Saturday  on  the  farm  in  my 
boyhood  or  in  vacation  time  did  not 
necessarily  mean  a  day  of  leisure. 
Good  farmers  put  by  certain  tasks  in 
fair  weather.  A  stormy  day  was  the 
recognized  time  to  oil  harnesses, 
clean  out  calf  pens,  clean  the  hen 
house,  split  kindling,  and  do  other 
jobs  that  had  to  be  attended  to  at 
periodic  intervals. 

Most  stormy  day  jobs  were  ordi¬ 
nary,  routine  matters  that  a  young 
man  learned  to  take  in  stride.  But 
there  was  one  special  task  that  a  boy 
looked  forward  to.  On  a  stormy 
Saturday  morning  after  Father  had 
eaten  his  way  across  the  table  and 
finished  his  second  cup  of  coffee 
along  with  a  handful  of  gingersnaps, 
it  was  always  pleasant  to  hear  him 
say,  “Haydn,  why  don’t  you  hitch  up 
the  team  and  get  them  shod  today? 
Better  bring  back  half  a  dozen 
middlings,  half  a  dozen  bran  and 
three  or  four  bags  of  scratch  feed 
for  the  hens.  Take  a  bait  for  the 
horses  in  case  you  have  to  wait  a 
while  for  your  turn.” 

The  elderly  blacksmith  was  what 
summer  folks  called  a  “quaint 
character.”  In  1912  or  so,  I  presume 
he  was  near  his  three  score  and  ten. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  white 
haired,  white  mustache  and  with 
bulging  muscles  on  his  arms  and 
shoulders.  Mr.  Richardson  had  been 
a  full  time  blacksmith  for  more  than 
half  a  century;  he  went  to  work  with 
his  father  when  he  finished  the  eighth 
grade  at  14  years  of  age.  The  old, 
long,  rambling  shed-like  structure  at 
the  foot  of  Norway  Hill  was  a  land¬ 
mark  of  the  town.  As  I  look  back, 
I  know  that  one  reason  why  fathers 
and  mothers  were  so  willing  to  send 
their  boys  with  teams  was  because 
Mr.  Richardson  was  the  type  of  man 
he  was.  He  was  a  very  substantial 
citizen,  a  trustee  of  the  church,  a 
former  school  committee  member, 
and  a  former  selectman.  He  did  not 
allow  a  word  of  profanity  in  his 


shop;  no  man  ever  told  a  question¬ 
able  story.  Mr.  Richardson,  earning  a 
living  with  two  hands  and  his  brain, 
was  a  true  gentleman  Of  the  old 
school. 

The  shop  itself  was  a  fascinating 
place.  The  few  windows  were  grimy 
and  dusty  and  half-covered  with  old, 
sagging  clusters  of  dark  cobwebs. 
The  floor  was  heavily  covered  with  a 
peculiar,  gray-black,  half-crusty, 
half-soft  layer  of  dirt  that  had  been 
walked  on,  kneaded  and  pounded  for 
years.  There  was  an  indescribable 
conglomeration  of  things  on  the  floor: 
hoof  parings,  hoof  filings,  bits  of  iron 
and  wood,  sa'vdust  and  shavings.  (A 
blacksmith  diu  much  more  than  shoe 
horses;  he  repaired  all  sorts  of  farm 
equipment,  made  iron  tires  for  wheel 


rims,  and  built  horse  sleds.)  Around 
the  spot  where  the  horses  were  shod, 
near  the  anvil  and  forge,  the  floor 
was  inches  deep  in  pungent  hoof 
parings. 

Mr.  Richardson  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  having  an  adience  of  boys.  It 
was  fun  to  watch  him  push  a  shoe 
into  the  coal  fire  and  blow  the  coals 
to  red  heat  with  the  bellows.  He  held 
the  shoe  by  a  pair  of  long  pliers  and 
kept  turning  it  as  he  pumped  the 
bellows  with  the  other  hand.  When 
the  shoe  was  glowing  l'ed,  he  put  it 
quickly  on  the  anvil  and  began 
pounding  it  to  shape.  After  each 
thump  on  the  shoe,  there  was  an 
echo  blow  as  he  boynced  the 
hammer  lightly  on  the  anvil;  then  he 
lifted  the  heavy  hammer  high  for 
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another  blow  on  the  shoe.  At  each 
blow,  big  showers  of  orange-red 
sparks  flew  in  an  umbrella-shaped 
display.  The  anvil  rang  and  echoed 
with  the  hard  blows.  He  dipped  the 
hot  shoe  into  the  tub  of  black  water; 
great  billows  of  dirty-gray  steam 
rolled  upward  and  outward.  After  a 
few  seconds  he  reached  down,  lifted 
a  horse’s  leg  and  tentatively  tried  the 
shoe  against  the  previously  pared 
hoof.  The  smell  of  that  burning  hoof 
spread  through  the  shop,  sharp, 
pungent,  sour,  and  nostril-crinkling! 
“Doesn’t  hurt,”  Mr.  Richardson 
would  say  to  wide-eyed  young  boys 
who  came  in  from  the  village.  “Just 
like  cutting  your  fingernail.”  Often 
it  took  two  or  three  heatings  and 
shapings  before  the  shoe  was  exactly 
right.  Then  he  took  long  pointed 
nails  and  drove  them  with  sharp, 
solid  blows  through  the  hole  of  the 
shoe  and  out  through  the  sides  of  the 
hoof.  In  a  minute  the  shoe  was  on 
solid.  Then  he  snatched  a  pair  of 
cutters  from  his  tool  box  and  clipped 
off  the  ends  of  the  protruding  nails. 
He  took  a  long  rough  file  and 
smoothed  the  ends  of  the  nails.  He 
dropped  the  leg  with  a  thud,  and 
went  on  to  shape  another  shoe. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  gentle  with 
the  horses.  He  knew  all  the  older 
horses  of  the  town,  and  was  famous 
for  his  ability  to  put  the  first  pair  of 
shoes  on  a  two-year  old.  He  took 
pains  to  tell  all  the  farmers  and 
villagers  who  raised  colts  to  handle 
young  horses’  legs  frequently  so  they 
would  be  ready  for  shoeing.  Some¬ 
times  a  great  big  phlegmatic  old  farm 
horse  would  settle  too  much  weight 
on  Mr.  Richardson  as  he  was  putting 
on  a  shoe.  Mr.  Richardson  talked  to 
horses  as  he  did  to  humans;  he  would 
give  old  Jerry  or  Sam  a  thump  on 
the  rump  and  tell  him  to  stand  up. 
The  high-lifed  roaders  and  nervous 
horses  were  petted  and  given  a  lump 
or  two  of  sugar.  Mr.  Richardson  had 
an  ox  sling  where  a  ton  or  heavier 
ox  could  be  lifted  by  a  windlass, 
but  he  frankly  said  he  didn’t  care 
much  about  putting  on  the  two  little 
crescents  of  iron. 

The  old  blacksmith  shop  is  gone. 
It  is  a  spic  and  span  garage  today. 
But  there  are  Hancock  men  each 
side  of  the  half  century  mark  who 
think  once  in  a  while  of  those  stormy 
days  when  they  spent  pleasant  hours 
in  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Massachusetts  H.  S.  Pearson 


Photo:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Parsons,  Southampton,  Mass. 

The  Village  Blacksmith  Still  Has  Work  To  Do 


Although  horses  have  been  replaced  by  machinery  on  many  farms,  the 
blacksmith  still  finds  plenty  of  work.  Thirty  years  ago,  most  villages  had 
several  blacksmiths  busily  plying  their  trade,  but  nowadays  one  often  has 
to  cover  the  needed  work  in  several  towns.  Arthur  W.  Stuart,  an  industri¬ 
ous  blacksmith  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  is  here  shown  shoeing  a  horse  on  a 

farm  in  a  neighboring  town. 


News  from 

New  Jersey  wheat  growers  were 
pestered  by  more  than  their  usual 
share  of  disease  this  year.  They  had 
to  contend  not  only  with  powdery 
mildew,  leaf  rust  and  scab,  but  also 
with  anthracnose,  “take-all”  and  a 
disease  not  yet  named.  “Take-all” 
means  just  that,  according  to  John  E. 
Baylor,  assistant  of  extension  in  farm 
crops  at  Rutgers  University.  It  was 
generally  found  in  wheat  fields  in 
spots  from  the  size  of  a  few  feet  to 
areas  50  feet  across.  Plants  were 
stunted,  often  not  growing  to  more 
than  a  foot  high,  no  tillering  oc- 
curred,  and  any  grain  that  formed 
was  small  and  shrivelled.  General 
symptoms  of  “take-all’  ’are  much  the 
same  as  those  that  occur  in  wheat 
growing  on  poorly  drained  soils. 
Most  noticeable  signs,  aside  from 
dwarfing  of  plants,  is  the  blackening 
of  the  roots  and  stems  for  about  an 
inch  above  and  below  the  ground. 
Fungus  grows  on  the  diseased  tissues. 
“Take-all’  can  best  be  controlled  by 
good  cultural  practices. 

Anthracnose  is  a  disease  associated 
with  conditons  of  low  or  unbalanced 
fertility,  open  coarse  soils,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  grass-cereal  culture.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  show  up  as  the  wheat  matures 
and  results  in  a  general  falling  off  of 
vigor  and  premature  ripening  or 
drying.  Many  tiny  black  bodies  start¬ 
ing  at  the  base  of  the  stems  and  de¬ 
veloping  later  on  the  lower  leaf 
sheaths  also  indicate  the  disease, 
Anthracnose  attacks  rye  as  well,  also 
barley,  oats  and  other  grasses.  This 
disease,  says  Baylor,  can  be  reduced 
by  proper  crop  rotation,  including  the 
use  of  legumes  and  plenty  of  fertil¬ 
izer. 

But  the  most  widespread  of  the 
diseases  is  the  one  that  is  yet  uni¬ 
dentified.  It  was  generally  spotty 
through  entire  fields  of  otherwise 
good  grain.  Plants  were  not  stunted, 
but  heads  in  affected  fields  stood 
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straight  up  and  when  they  were 
threshed  out  they  failed  to  produce 
more  than  a  few  shrivelled  kernels. 
Generally  the  heads  were  black  with 
a  fungus  which  attacked  the  heads 
after  the  plants  had  died.  Baylor  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  probable  that  these 
poor  areas  were  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  troubles,  including 
mildew,  rust  and  severe  drought,  all 
of  which  sap  the  life  of  a  plant  and 
force  ripening  ahead  of  time.  Here 
again,  it  is  recommended  that  proper 
rotation  and  fertilization  will  greatly 
reduce  losses. 


The  State  4-H  Dairy  Show  at  the 
Flemington  Fair  which  closed  on 
September  5  was  the  best  yet  for 
size  and  quality.  There  were  250  en¬ 
tries  from  all  over  the  State,  com¬ 
pared  with  200  in  last  year’s  show. 
The  cup  for  the  best  showman  pre¬ 
sented  in  memory  of  the  late  State 
Grange  Master,  David  H.  Agans  of 
Three  Bridges,  awarded  by  the 
Hunterdon  County  Pomona  Grange, 
was  won  by  James  I.  Stryker,  Jr., 
Somerset  County.  The  Artificial 
Breeding  Association  cup  in  honor  of 
E.  J.  Perry,  State  Dairy  Specialist, 
was  won  by  Mary  Ann  Astalosh  of 
Mercer  County.  Amy  Craig  of  Lud¬ 
low  won  the  Hunterdon  Senator 
Samuel  L.  Bodine  cup  for  the  best 
fitted  and  best  shown  animal  from 
Hunterdon  County  and  Richard 
Duckworth  of  Warren  County 
captured  the  cup  awarded  by  Hunter¬ 
don  Assemblyman  Emmert  R.  Wilson 
for  the  club  member  doing  the  best 
work  in  fitting  and  showing  Jerseys. 
Young  Duckworth  also  was  awarded 
the  $5.00  cash  prize  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Clinton  for  being 
the  second  best  showman  in  the  4-H 
Show.  Lee  Robacker  of  Monmouth 
County  took  home  the  $25  Savings 
Bond  by  the  Lambertville  National 
Bank  for  the  best  fitted  animal  in  the 


show,  and  the  George  K.  Large  $25 
Savings  Bond  for  the  best  showman 
amongst  the  beginners  exhibiting 
Guernseys  was  won  by  Jane  Kissman 
of  Monmouth  County.  For  the  best 
all-round  Guernsey  Club  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  for  the  best 
record  in  showing  Guernseys  ■  at  the 
Fair,  Ellis  Croshaw  of  Burlington 
County  was  awarded  a  purebred 
Guernsey  calf  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Wescott  of  Clinton. 


The  fruit  harvesting  season  in  New 
Jersey  continues  a  week  to  10  days 
earlier  than  normal.  Over  90  per  cent 
of  the  peaches  in  the  State  were 
harvested  by  Labor  Day.  McIntosh 
apples  are  being  harvested  about  10 
days  earlier  than  normal.  Some  De¬ 
licious  apples  were  picked  in  South 
Jersey  early  in  September.  McIntosh 
apples  are  of  normal  size  but 
Delicious  and  later  varieties  appear 
to  be  below  normal  in  size  in  most 
orchards.  Staymans  have  cracked 
badly  in  many  orchards  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  more  cracking  will 
occur  as  result  of  the  rain  during  the 
past  week.  This  variety  is  particular¬ 
ly  bad  from  this  standpoint. 


There’s  a  record  crop  of  turkeys 
in  New  Jersey  this  year.  The  num¬ 


ber  of  young  hens  and  toms  is  25 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year  at 
this  time  and  about  two  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  the  average  annual 
production  between  1936-45.  The 
country  at  large  reports  a  bumper 
crop  of  turkeys,  the  second  largest  in 
history.  The  largest  crop  was  in  1945 
but  then  followed  three  years  of 
decreases.  All  States  are  expected  to 
have  larger  crops  than  last  year. 


The  Garden  State  certainly  has 
gone  in  for  hybrid  corn.  Only  15 
per  cent  of  the  corn  acreage  planted 
in  the  State  was  planted  with  the 
old-type  open  pollinated  seed.  New 
Jersey’s  corn  acreage  is  182,000.  It 
leads  the  Northeast  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  its  corn  acreage  planted  to 
hybrid  seed;  Connecticut  is  second. 
The  1949  corn  season  marks  a  six 
per  cent  gain  in  the  proportion  of 
hybrids  over  the  previous  year. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Contentment  consisteth  not  in 
adding  more  fuel,  but  in  taking  away 
some  fire;  not  in  multiplying  of 
wealth,  but  in  subtracting  men’s  de¬ 
sires.  —  Thomas  Fuller’s  The  Holy 
State. 


Feed  Prices  in  the 

Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

September  6,  1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$51.25 

$45.50 

$52.00 

$50.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

.  .  54.75 

47.50 

53.75 

53.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

54.50 

60.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  76.00 

75.00 

71.62 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  .  .  . 

.  .  74.45 

66.50 

74.25 

73.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

. .  96.60 

94.21 

100.50 

- - 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  62.75 

60.44 

— 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  51.75 

51.00 

53.00 

48.62 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  71.60 

70.50 

72.50 

— 

Brewers’  dried  grains . . 

.  .  51.10 

49.00 

51.00 

49.50 
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Look  After  the  Poultry 
House  Roof 

A  good  time  to  look  after  poultry 
house  roofs,  either  for  repairs  or  for 
new  roofing,  is  during  the  Fall  while 
the  weather^is  still  warm.  This  is 
especially  so  with  roll  or  composition 
roofing  because  it  is  less  liable  to 
crack  in  handling,  it  may  be  laid 
more  smoothly,  and  the  cement 
flows  more  readily. 

Roll  roofing  is  commonly  used  on 
poultry  houses  in  the  Northeast,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easily  and  rapidly  applied, 
low  in  first  cost,  and  adaptable  to 
low-pitched  roofs.  It  has,  however, 
certain  characteristics  which  must  be 
respected  when  it  is  laid,  in  order  to 
secure  long  service  and  freedom  from 
annoying  repairs.  Manufacturers’  di¬ 
rections  are  usually  complete  and  re¬ 
liable,  but  often  are  disregarded. 

A  first  essential  is  a  tight  roof  deck, 
especially  important  in  open-front 
houses  without  insulation  or  ceiling, 
for  the  wind  pressuue  through  the 
front  will  lift  and  bulge  the  roofing, 
and  constant  bending  near  the  seams 
finally  results  in  open  cracks  and 
leaks.  Wide  cracks  between  boards 
should  be  covered  with  a  smooth 
piece  of  tin  or  other  material,  se¬ 
curely  nailed,  before  the  roofing  is 
applied.  If  there  are  many  cracks,  as 
in  the  case  of  old  buildings  with 
shrunken  boards,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  cover  the  under  side  of  the  roof 
deck  with  a  sheathing  paper  or  a 
more  substantial  ceiling.  If  the  pre¬ 
caution  is  not  taken,  the  roofing  will 
wear  through  and  will  leak  near  the 
seams  while  there  are  yet  years  of 
use  in  the  fabric. 

In  old  roofs,  leaks  often  develop 
around  the  nails.  When  first  applied, 
the  roofing  is  relatively  plastic  or 
elastic,  and  tends  to  mold  itself 
around  the  shank  and  head  of  the 
nails,  creating  a  watertight  joint. 
Covering  the  seam  and  the  heads  of 
the  nails  with  roofing  cement  pro¬ 
longs  the  period,  but  after  a  time, 
with  weathering  and  temperature 
changes,  these  elastic  qualities  are 
impaired,  and  small  cracks  develop 
around  the  nails,  into  which  water 
seeps,  rusting  the  nails  and  rotting 
the  wood,  until  serious  leaks  occur. 

The  practice  of  blind  nailing  is 
becoming  more  common  and  gives 
good  results.  Roofing  material  with  a 
four-inch  selvage  is  advised.  Nails 
are  staggered  in  the  selvage,  and  the 
next  layer  of  roofing  is  firmly 
cemented  down  over  without  nailing. 
The  cemented  joints  last  indefinitely, 
and  there  are  no  nails  exposed  for 
weather  damage. 

In  old  roofs  where  damage  from 
loosened  nails  is  already  present,  a 
good  repair  is  made  by  renailing  and 
cementing  a  three-inch  strip  of  cloth 
firmly  over  the  top  of  the  nails.  The 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  in  comlpination 
with  the  plastic  cement,  form  a  tight 
and  durable  seal  over  the  nails,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  the  roofing  itself. 
Time  spent  in  finishing  the  seams 
in  this  type  of  roof  is  good  insurance 
against  all  kinds  of  weather. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Big  Poultry  House 

One  of  the  largest  single  poultry 
houses  in  New  England  has  been 
erected  this  past  Summer  at  Royal- 
ton,  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
The  big  structure,  of  cinder  block 
construction,  is  240  feet  long  and  40 
feet  wide  and  was  built  for  the  Ford 
Poultry  Farms.  It  is  five  stories  high 
with  a  capacity  of  15,000  laying  hens. 

The  new  Vermont  plant  incorpo¬ 
rates  all  the  latest  in  laborsaving 
ideas  and  equipment.  An  elevator  in 
the  center  of  the  building  facilitates 
the  handling  of  grain  and  eggs.  Also 
located  in  the  center,  on  each  floor, 
is  a  grain  room,  egg  room  and  toilet, 
leaving  the  large  areas  on  either  side 
for  laying  rooms.  In  addition,  the 
plant  contains  an  egg  grading  and 
packing  room  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  refrigerated  storage 
room.  Grain  is  fed  through  automatic 
feeders. 

The  building’s  ventilating  system 
has  been  designed  to  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  Extending  from  the  ground 
floor  through  to  the  roof,  the  venti¬ 
lators  are  also  utilized  as  cleaning 
chutes.  Droppings  from  the  upper 
floors  are  dumped  into  the  chutes 
and  empty  out  into  trucks  set  be¬ 
neath  the  openings  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  are  large  doors  on  either 
end  of  the  building  to  allow  trucks 


Pleasure  and  Profit  ■  from  Chickens 


There  is  a  lot  of  joy  and  pleasure 
to  be  had  from  a  healthy,  happy 
flock  of  hens  as  they  go  singing  and 
cackling  about  their  egg  producing 
business.  It’s  sweeter  music  to  my 
ears  than  the  canary’s  song  and  has 
the  added  satisfaction  of  bringing  in 
a  nice  nest  egg. 

First  and  foremost  be  sure  the 
chickens  are  from  good  stock  with 
a  high  laying  record.  If  possible,  get 
chicks  from  a  hatchery  that  has  its 
own  laying  hens,  systematically 
checks  the  number  of  eggs  each  hen 
lays,  and  only  hatches  eggs  from 
the  highest  producers.  I  order 
straight-run  chicks;  they  are  a  few 
cents  cheaper  and  that  way  I  have 
the  cockerels  for  frying  and  roasting. 
By  getting  100  chicks,  one  can  usu¬ 
ally  cull  out  so  that  there  will  be 
about  50  or  60  good  type  laying 
pullets  left.  We  keep  the  chicks 
growing  well  right  from  the  start; 
feeding  them  starter  mash  and  inter¬ 
mediate  grain  until  about  three 
months  old,  then  changing  to  grow¬ 
ing  mash  and  coarse  scratch  grain. 
At  five  months  we  separate  the  flock 
and  put  the  pullets  in  the  laying 
house,  changing  their  feed  to  laying 
mash. 

The  laying  house  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  four  square  feet  per 
bird  for  exercise  room  while  they 
have  to  be  shut  in  during  the  cold 
winter  weather.  Provide  plenty  of 
windows  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
to  let  in  as  much  sunlight  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Have  some  type  of  ventilator 
which  can  be  opened  to  let  the 
humidity  out  in  the  Winter,  and  to  be 
kept  open  in  the  Summer  to  keep  the 
house  cool.  Provide  eight  inches  of 
roost  space  per  hen,  with  a  raised 
dropping  board,  so  that  the  space  be¬ 
low  can  still  be  used  for  exercise.  If 
the  dropping  board  is  covered  with 
three  or  four  pieces  of  sheet  metal, 
it  can  easily  be  lifted  out  and 
scrubbed.  We  follow  the  same  sani¬ 
tation  methods  with  the  laying  flock 
as  was  used  while  they  were  growing 
chicks,  only  we  cover  their  chaff 
usually  with  about  four  inches  of 
either  wheat  straw  or  salt  hay.  This 
keeps  the  hens  scratching  and  exer¬ 
cising  so  they  do  not  get  fat  and 
lazy. 

Feeding  the  laying  flock  is  im¬ 
portant  to  produce  large  tasty  top 
quality  eggs.  We  find  that  six  pounds 
of  scratch  grain  per  day  is  about 
right  for  60  birds,  giving  them  two 
pounds  in  the  morning  and  four  in 
the  evening.  Scatter  it  well  all  over 
the  litter  so  they  will  have  to  work 
to  get  it.  Feed  them  all  the  best 
quality  mash  they  will  eat,  fresh¬ 
ening  it  up  real  often  to  tempt  them 
to  eat  more.  Keep  oyster  shell  and 
calcium  grits  scattered  over  the 
mash  to  aid  in  digestion  and  to  form 
strong  egg  shells.  Put  a  rack  along 
one  side  of  the  house  in  the  Winter 
in  which  to  give  them  about  five 
pounds  of  greens  per  day;  your  vege¬ 
table  man  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
carrot  and  beet  tops  and  lettuce  and 
cabbage  trimmings.  Watch  out  for 


to  drive  into  positions  below  the 
ventilating  shafts. 

Construction  of  the  modern  poul¬ 
try  building  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Ford,  a  couple  in  their  early  thirties, 
is  the  result  of  diligent  and  success¬ 
ful  operation  since  their  entrance 
into  the  poultry  business  a  decade 


onion  greens,  though,  as  they  will 
give  the  eggs  an  onion  taste.  Also, 
use  no  potatoes  unless  they  are 
cooked;  they  may  cause  diarrhea. 

In  cold  weather  keep  their  drink¬ 
ing  water  at  about  55  degrees  F.  An 
electrically  heated  fountain  can  be 
connected  to  provide  this;  if  you  do 
not  want  to  go  to  this  expense,  it  is 
not  too  much  trouble  to  add  hot 
water  several  times  a  day. 

During  the  short  days  lengthen 
their  period  of  light  with  electricity; 
we  give  them  enough  to  make  about 
13  hours  of  total  light  per  day.  If 
part  of  this  is  given  in  the  evening, 
some  sort  of  dimming  device  must  be 
arranged  so  the  hens  can  find  their 
way  to  the  roosts  before  it  becomes 
totally  dark.  I  have  ah  electric  clock 
arranged  to  turn  the  light  on  of  a 
morning  which  saves  crawling  out  of 
bed  at  ungodly  hours  to  switch  it  on. 

We  provide  one  nest  for  every 
four  hens;  even  then  it  is  wise  to 
gather  the  eggs  often  to  avoid  break¬ 
age.  Wipe  any  soiled  spots  from  the 
eggs  at  once  and  store  them  in  a 
cool  place  qntil  delivery  day.  Eggs 
can  be  sold  straight  run,  but  I  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  weigh  them 
on  a  small  egg  scale  and  divide  them 
into  five  sizes:  small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large  and  double  yolks. 

I  prefer  the  general  purpose, 
heavier  breeds  such  as  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Rocks.  They  are  good  layers  and  also 
make  a  nice  table  bird.  Of  course,  if 
one  is  only  interested  in  eggs,  the 
Leghorn  strains  are  usually  best. 

To  make  the  highest  profits  it  is 
best  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  fastidious  housewife  is  glad  to 
pay  a  few  cents  more  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  produce 
is  strictly  fresh  and  of  top  quality. 
By  keeping  an  accurate  account  of 
all  income  and  expenses,  I  find  that 
I  average  a  good  profit  on  each  bird. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  quite  right 
to  sum  it  all  up  in  just  dollars  and 
cents,  as  some  credit  should  go  to¬ 
ward  the  pleasure  derived  from  car¬ 
ing  for  such  a  flock.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  3.75 
Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.50 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ago.  Beginning  in  a  modest  way,  the 
Fords  have  continually  increased  the 
size  of  their  flock  until  today  they 
have  40,000  birds.  The  Fords  market 
practically  all  of  their  eggs  and 
poultry  themselves,  owning  a  fleet  of 
trucks  and  making  regular  deliveries 
as  far  away  as  Long  Island.  w.  e.  h. 


The  new,  modern  plant  of  the  Ford  Poultry  Farms  at  Royalton,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England.  Recently  completed, 
the  building  is  240  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide;  its  five  floors  will  accommo¬ 
date  15,000  layers. 


RHODE 


sate, 


A  GREAT  PRODUCTION  STRAIN 

There  s  no  “flash  in  the  pan”  performance 
with  WARREN  REDS.  Year  after 

REDS  prove  their  superlative 
,  by  consistently  being  among  the 

o  t  ,hVnNf  Cial,ia^g  contest;  though! 

out  the  Nation.  It  is  this  proven  oerfov- 

mance-publidy  recorded-that  definitlfy 
establishes  WARREN  REDS  as  one  of 
America  s  truly  great  production  strains. 

LETS  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORDS 
SJ°R*S>  CONN.,  42nd  weeklffigh  Spen 
HiahrpedS:  3341  eggs-3626  points.  2nd 
poSts PCn  A11  Breeds:  3220  eggs— 3488 

F^?iM^GDALE’  40th  week— High  Pen 
All  Breeds:  2840  eggs — 3066  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mass.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

B#x  20  North  Brookfield.  Matt. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


When  You  Buy 

PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing  Equipment 

You  Buy  Quality 

Quality  in  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  the  poultry  you 
dress.  For  greater  profits  be  sure 
you  get  both.  Insist  on  Pickwick 
Pickers,  Scalding  Tanks  and 
Eviscerating  Tables.  A  size  for 
every  need.  Write  now  for  our 
new  catalogue. 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  licensed 
under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent  2,300,157  and 
Canadian  Patent  No.  421,064. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

2J&  Third  St.,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


(HAMBEMIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
tits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  25  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br»«i.b «,*•'.  vt. 

TOLMAN  1  5  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $15  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS’’ 

All  Eggs  used  axe  from  our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

We  Specialize  —  One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F  -----  •  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Turpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcelluc.  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  $12-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched:  25-$3.50  :  50-$6.5C; 

I00-$I2.00.  Prices  at  hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
caponize,  tenderize,  flavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy,  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine,  RN6,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Piigrim  Geese:  Select  your  breeders  early  from  our  fine 
flock.  JOSEF  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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B  A  B  C  O  C 

make  Great 


Babcock's  White  Leg- 
homs  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record:  4057  eggs 
and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
I  bird.  On  July  1,  1949. 

our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
high  three  pens  in  every 
test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 
New  _  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 

Georgia  —  also  high  leghorn  pen  all  tests. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

J 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  .pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


BROWN  CHINESE  GEESE 

Beautiful  mated  trios,  $25.00  a  trio;  full  grown 
young  birds  $18.00  a  trio. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
Full  grown  young  birds  from  beautiful 
prize  breeders,  $18.00  a  trio. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CBICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires.  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


CAPON  PELLETS  100  $6.00:  1000  $47.50;  5000 

$200.00.  IMPLANTOR  $1.75. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  eggs  and 
meat.  Sexed  and  Rock 
chicks  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Boxl2,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

>«*/%*  SPIZZERINKTUM 


FULL  OF 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

xj^TCGoverment  reports  show  steady 
gain  of  breed.  And  SPIZZERINKThM 
strain  leads  the.  trend,  constantly  tax¬ 
ing  our  productive  capacity.  Come  to 

SOUTC6  ! 

N  H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Box  60_ Kingston.  N.  H. 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  .the  'veil  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Rocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State's  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Red  Rocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

0WEG0,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  "White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 

Live  Poultry  W autocl 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  JSSf 
Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Lono  Island  City,  n.y. 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE 
LEGHORNS 

14-16-18-20-24  weeks  of  age.  Range 
Grown.  Contest  matings.  Hanson, 
Ivauder,  Ghostley,  and  Babcock 
strains.  Make  money  out  of  your 
feed.  Inspection  privilege.  Free  3b 
page  catalog; 


i  io4rn  uonziESuiniB 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  RENEWAL 

NOW 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all :  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N%  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  noted  your  reference  to  Harkness 
Wholesale  Company  of  New  York 
City.  My  experience  has  been  very 
similar.  In  the  mail  I  received  a  post¬ 
card  offering  nails  for  sale  and  stat¬ 
ing  terms.  I  mailed  my  check  for 
$192  for  an  order  of  nails.  A  letter 
was  received  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  also  giving  the  shipping 
date.  No  nails  arrived,  and  upon  in¬ 
quiry  was  told  that  there  were  no 
more  available.  After  some  time  half 
the  order  arrived  and  I  was  charged 
for  freight,  which  was  not  in  the 
original  agreement.  They  agreed  to 
refund  this  charge.  To  this  day  the 
rest  of  the  nails  have  not  arrived  and 
no  refund  has  been  made  on  the 
balance  nor  on  the  freight.  Lawyers 
have  met  with  no  success  in  con¬ 
tacting  the  concern,  as  they  have 
moved  and  left  no  trace.  My  loss  is 
$124.70,  which. is  no  small  amount. 

New  York  B.  j.  p. 

We  publish  this  further  experience 
with  Harkness  Wholesale  Company, 
Inc.,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if  any 
of  our  readers  will  send  in  similar 
complaints,  if  they  have  had  the 
same  treatment.  We  are  reporting  the 
matter  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  that  the  concern 
can  be  unearthed  and  some  action 
brought  against  them. 

We  are  considering  selling  some 
property.  The  representative  of  a  real 
estate  agency  has  been  to  see  us. 
Would  a  concern  like  that  do  as  well 
for  us  as  a  local  man,  or  advertising 
in  our  large  county  papers?  J.  p.  k. 

An  established  agency  with  a  large 
organization  would  have  better 
opportunity  to  sell  your  property 
than  a  local  agent  who  had  contact 
only  in  your  own  vicinity.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  always  wise  to  list  property 
for  sale  with  several  different  agents. 
We  would  not  give  exclusive  right 
to  sell  property  to  any  one  agent. 
You  should  have  a  definite  written 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  an  agent 
is  entitled  to  commission  only  in  case 
he  actually  has  a  buyer  who  is  in 
position  to  purchase  the  property.  We 
have  repeatedly  warned  against  the 
advance  listing  fee.  The  fee  is  due 
when  a  sale  is  completed. 

A  company  has  offered  to  advise  as 
to  the  value  of  shares  of  stock,  which 
have  been  declared  worthless.  They 
charge  a  fee  of  $10  and  a  25  per  cent 
share  in  the  proceeds  and  $5.00  each 
if  more  than  five  concerns  are  in¬ 
volved.  Would  you  comment  on  this 
situation?  f.  l.  k. 

Some  licensed  detective  agencies 
endeavor  to  locate  debtors,  heirs  to 
estates  and  investigate  whether  sup¬ 
posedly  dormant  stocks  have  any 
value.  An  advance  fee  is  charged, 
which  is  rather  high,  and  we  feel 
the  service  should  be  paid  for  after 
it  is  rendered  and  not  before.  Some 
clients  complain  that  the  fee  has 
been  paid  and  no  result  or  benefit 
has  been  received.  This  would  be  the 
chance  they  take  when  they  accept 
the  conditions  and  pay  in  advance. 

Last  September  I  paid  $51.15  to 
Class  and  Campus  Customades,  Inc., 
New  York,  for  my  daughter’s  school 
uniform.  I  made  several  calls  and 
each  time  was  promised  that  the  uni¬ 
forms  would  be  sent  the  following 
day.  They  did  not  keep  any  of  their 
promises,  but  some  time  later  they 
sent  part  of  the  outfit.  The  other 
articles  amounting  to  $17.90  have 
never  been  received  and  I  would  like 
to  have  them  or  a  refund  of  the 
money.  I  hope  you  can  help  me. 

New  Jersey  w.  j.  h.  s. 

We  found  the  telephone  of  the 
company  had  been  discontinued  and 
they  had  disappeared.  Other  custom¬ 
ers  had  the  same  complaint  that  their 
orders  were  unfilled  and  they  could 
not  locate  the  concern. 

Operating  under  the  name  of 
Farnsworth  -  Silversmith  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  D.  A.  Youngs  was  arrested  by 
the  FBI  as  one  of  the  nation’s  slick¬ 
est  and  most  fantastic  confidence  men 
and  the  most  wanted  fugitive.  Youngs 
and  a  partner,  Herbert  E.  Silver¬ 
smith,  are  estimated  to  have  picked 
up  between  $80,000  and  $100,000  in 
a  short  time  in  1947.  They  set  out  to 
sell  advertisements  for  a  city  di¬ 
rectory  and  disappeared  after  collect¬ 
ing  the  fees.  Youngs  was  posing  as  a 
cook  under  the  name  of  Bill  Watkins 
when  arrested  in  Birmingham.  He 
is  charged  with  mail  fraud. 


Have  just  received  a  letter  stating 
the  book  concern  has  straightened 
out  my  account  and  closed  it  so  I 
will  receive  no  more  bills  in  the 
future.  Don’t  know  how  to  thank 
you  enough  for  the  trouble  and 
bother  you  have  taken  on  my  be¬ 
half  in  this  small  account.  It  will  be 
a  relief  not  to  receive  bills  and 
threats.  You  are  doing  a  mighty  fine 
job  for  the  farmers  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  and  I  can  truthfully  say  it  is  the 
best  farm  paper  published.  e.  c.  t. 

New  York 

Bad  mix-ups  occur  in  responsible 
houses.  They  follow  a  routine  of 
letters  and  duns  when  a  matter  is 
in  question  and  make  no  discrimin¬ 
ation  as  to  the  exact  status  until  some 
pressure  is  put  on  them  that  takes 
the  complaint  into  the  right  channel. 
The  adjustment  is  then  made,  but  the 
reader  has  a  disgruntled  feeling  be¬ 
cause  his  letters  were  ignored. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Hollywood  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  I  would  like  to 
sew  dresses  for  them  at  home,  but 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  all 
right  to  do  business  with.  mrs.  l.  c. 

This  appears  to  be  a  “home-work” 
scheme.  Anyone  who  responds  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  offering  to  send  a 
“Rap-a-Round”  ready-cut  dress,  with 
instructions  for  sewing  for  $3.00. 
Further  correspondence  is  requested 
if  party  is  interested  in  sewing  in 
their  spare  time.  The  price  paid  was 
originally  50  cents  for  sewing  each 
dress,  but  recently  those  who  take 
up  the  plan  are  asked  to  buy  the 
dresses  outright  and  then  sell  them, 
but  the  price  is  $3.00  for  each  pre¬ 
cut  dress.  This  puts  it  into  a  selling 
plan.  One  party  was  quite  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  cut  and  quality  of  the 
dress  she  received. 

I  sold  hard  maple  trees  for  $750 
to  Arthur  C.  Smith  of  the  Mid-State 
Wood  Working  Company,  Stanley, 
N.  Y.  The  lumber  is  used  for  bowl¬ 
ing  pins.  I  have  received  only  $380. 
Could  you  please  try  and  collect  the 
balance  due?  The  Rural  has  been 
in  our  family  more  than  25  years. 

New  York  mrs.  c.  b. 

We  were  unsuccessful.  The  compa¬ 
ny  claimed  there  was  only  $380.12 
due  and  it  was  paid.  Mrs.  C.  B.  states 
she  sold  the  trees  for  the  lump  sum 
of  $750  by  agreement  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  We  were  advised  that  the 
company  was  inactive  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  put  the  matter 
in  judgment.  Agreements  as  to  price 
and  terms  should  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  both  parties,  but  from  the 
record  it  would  not  be  of  help  now 
to  have  a  signed  agreement. 

My  wife  ordered  some  nursery 
stock  amounting  to  $35.20  from  an 
agent  and  we  decided  shortly  after 
that  we  did  not  want  the  stock,  so 
we  notified  the  company  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  we  wished  to  cancel  the 
order.  The  company  insists  that  we 
must  accept  the  stock.  Must  we  con¬ 
form  with  the  statement  of  their 
letters?  j| 

New  York 

The  order  was  virtually  a  contract 
and  signed,  and  it  definitely  states 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  cannot  be 
cancelled.  If  one  decides  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  stock  when  offered  for  de¬ 
livery,  he  could  be  held  strictly  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  held 
liable  for  the  cost  of  the  stock.  This 
is  true  of  all  contracts  unless  there 
is  misrepresentation  and  that  is  why 
we  emphasize  over  and  over  again 
that  contracts  should  be  read  and 
understood  and  all  the  circumstances 
considered. 

I  sold  five  cows  to  Leonard  Stahl 
of  Hannacroix  and  there  is  now  $245 
due  me.  I  need  this  money  and  would 
appreciate  your  help.  mrs.  l.  b. 

New  York 

This  request  came  in  February 
1946.  We  worked  on  it  strenuously 
with  some  little  success  until  the 
amount  now  due  is  $125.  Payments 
have  been  made  under  pressure  from 
us  and  an  attorney  in  small  amounts 
at  long  intervals.  Mrs.  L.  B.  offered 
to  take  back  one  cow  and  cancel  the 
indebtedness,  but  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  The  debtor  made  many 
promises  to  pay,  but  the  balance  is 
still  due  for  the  cows  he  bought.  We 
are  following  up  on  the  claim,  but 
we  feel  Stahl’s  indifference  should 
be  on  the  record. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figuae  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 

room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 
Elemington,  New  Jersey.  _ . 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

WANTED :  Experienced  reliable  poultryman  to  take 

charge  of  ultra  modern  poultry  farm  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Must  be  experienced  with  broilers  and 
laying  birds.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Elaborate  references  required.  Job  opens  Sept.  1, 
1949,  Write  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. _ . 

WANTED’  Young  woman  for  light  housework  in 

country  home.  BOX  1702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Careful  apple  pickers,  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Heavy  crops,  season  September  to  November. 
Walter  F.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Good  homo,  board,  clothes. 

BOX  1726,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  hay  buyer  to  purchase  hay 
in  carload  lots  for  Southern  shipments.  Reply. 

BOX  1735,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

ARE  you  the  man  I’m  looking  for — can  you  show  a 
profit  managing  a  300  acre  Central  Penna  farm? 
150  acres  high  cultivation,  100  permanent  pasture. 
75  better-than-average  pure  bred  Holsteins,  15  pure 
bred  Hampshire  sows.  All  modem  equipment  and 
buildings.  Unusual  opportunity  if  you  have  what 

it  takes.  BOX  1801,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  worker  for  poultry  farm.  Write  stating 
qualifications  and  length  of  service  at  previous  em- 
ployment.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Foreman:  Permanent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 

perienced,  farm-raised  working  foreman.  Single. 
Qualified  in  handling  all  crops  and  work  with  ma¬ 
chinery.  Must  be  able  to  take  responsibility.  Good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  State  references,  tele¬ 
phone  number,  and  when  available.  Write  today. 
J,  E.  Kleine,  8th  Floor,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
WANTED:  Woman  take  charge  country  home.  Family 
four  children  and  father.  BOX  1803,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _  . 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced  for  commercial  poultry 

farm,  must  know  how  to  milk  and  run  tractor,  five 
room  house  all  improvements,  privileges.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hard  worker  with  initiative,  references, 
state  salary.  Hidden  Valley  Farm,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 

COUPLE:  No  children;  man  gardener  care  crops,  live¬ 

stock,  maintenance;  woman  laundry,  housework.  Own 
car  necessary.  Salary,  quarters  unfurnished  supplied. 

BOX  1809,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ , 

WANTED :  Experienced  assistant  herdsman  for  pure 
bred  herd;  and  two  experienced  farm  hands.  Good 
pay  and  modern  living  quarters.  Must  have  recent 
references.  Call  H.  Rosenthal.  Mamaroneck  9-3350. 

WORKING  manager,  farm  located  South  Jersey,  edu¬ 
cated  and  experienced  In  farming,  charge  three 
employees,  small  herd  pure-bred  Guernseys,  hogs, 
crop  rotation  and  land  clearing.  Excellent  house,  oppor¬ 
tunity  permanent  position  for  married  man,  age  30 

to  40.  BOX  1811,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HANDYMAN  to  keep  grounds,  cut  lawns  and  knows 
something  about  gardening ;  salary  $100  month  with 
maintenance.  BOX  336,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. _ _ 

WOMAN  desiring  good  home.  Cook  one  meal  daily, 

little  housework.  Two  adults;  moderate  salary.  New 
Milford,  Conn.  BOX  1812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALESMAN:  For  permanent  work  in  New  York  State 

by  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  in 
its  industry.  Product  is  sold  through  dealers  to 
farmers.  Men  between  25  and  30  years  old  with 
farm  background  preferred.  Give  complete  details  re¬ 
garding  age.  education,  experience  and  earnings  in 
confidence.  Our  present  organization  knows  of  this 
advertisement.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE,  no  children.  Experienced  gardener.  Driver's 

license.  Wife,  housework  for  two  elderly  Christians, 
often  away.  Furnished  quarters,  comfortable  Summer, 
Winter.  Two  acres.  No  animals.  Near  towns,  bus 
lines.  Only  answer  letters  stating  wages.  Reliable 
references.  BOX  381,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  middleaged.  Catholic  adult  family  of 

live;  other  help  to  assist,  nice  modern  home,  $45 
month.  Write  Mrs.  E.  Jablonski,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  couple,  licensed  driver.  DeLaval  machine,  nice 

house,  good  pay.  I,  Katz,  HoltsviBe,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  farm  family  (3)  near 
Rhinebeck.  Mother  working.  BOX  1821,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ _ _ __ 

YOUNG  woman  with  child.  Household  helper.  Marti, 
Lower  Salem,  Ohio. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  hatchoryman,  expert  in  all  phases 

of  hatching,  capable  take  full  charge  of  two  H-32 
Robbins  incubators.  References,  detailed  information. 
state  when  available.  BOX  1826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Married,  $290  month  and 
apartment.  Breeding  farm.  Thoroughly  experienced, 
ambitious,  trustworthy.  Brenders  Leghorns,  Ferndale, 
New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Permanent  position  for  steady  worker.  Man: 

maintenance  of  grounds  and  general  repairs  without 
additional  help.  Some  hand  scything  and  woodchopping. 
Woman:  occasional  work,  cook-housekeeping.  Separate 
furnished  house,  light  and  heat  supplied.  If  trust¬ 
worthy  and  dependable  reply  stating  in  detail  past  five 
years  experience,  when  available  and  salary  desired. 
BOX  1827,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  farmer,  sober,  trustworthy,  on  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Milk  family  cow.  Good  board.  Write 
giving  age,  farm  experience,  references,  wages.  P.  O. 
BOX  666,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

HORSE  and  hound  man  married,  general  upkeep;  one 
cow ;  comfortable  quarters.  State  wages  expected. 
John  Carroll,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ _ 

YOUNG  single  man  preferably  college  trained  to  help 
with  poultry,  dairy  and  assist  in  general  farm 
work  in  Dutchess  County.  Private  room  and  bath, 
eat  with  manager.  Give  full  particulars  including 
age,  education,  experience,  knowledge  of  machinery, 
references.  BOX  1816,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  aged  30-45  years,  for  general  housework. 

Must  bo  thoroughly  experienced  in  cooking  and 
housework  Highest  personal  references  required. 
Country  the  year  round.  Pleasant  home  and  working 
conditions.  BOX  276,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  wanted  for  doctor's  home  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  All  new  modern  conveniences.  Own 
room.  $80  per  month.  Three  school  children.  Mrs.  Ira 
Wickner,  264  Grand  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
Ployment  Agenft,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

HARM;  estate  superintendent;  dairying,  poultry, 

horses;  landscape  designer:  greenhouses,  orchids. 
BOX  7002,  Roseville,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

BANISH- American  desires  position  as  farm  mana¬ 

ger  or  estate  superintendent;  25  years  experience  in 
large  diversified  farming  enterprises.  Last  position  10 
years  successful  operation  of  large  dairy  farm, 
terminated  when  farm  was  sold.  Refined  family. 
Excellent  references.  BOX  1740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REGISTERED  nurso  with  modern  country  home  wishes 

to  care  for  elderly  or  convalescent  patient.  $25 
weekly,  Lydia  Bouren,  Nineveh  Junction,  New  York. 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  $1,200  year  minimum,  wants 

Permanent  part-time  job,  anywhere.  Competent,  re¬ 
liable.  References.  BOX  1804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN,  26,  single,  desires  work;  farmers  helper, 
by  the  week.  Can  do  painting,  repairing.  Room, 
board  and  $30  (60  hour  week).  E.  Bradley,  care  Kunz, 
It.  2,  Telford,  Pa. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  paiddleaged  married  farmer,  gardener, 
caretaker.  Good  with  stock.  Responsible.  BOX  1813, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  by  elderly  people,  or 
club  house.  Handyman,  cook,  keep  house.  Do  light 
work  for  good  home.  BOX  1814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  caretaker,  childless;  camp,  estate. 
Permanent;  experienced.  BOX  415,  Beacon,  N,  Y. 

CARETAKER  or  any  farm  work,  part  time,  for  rooms. 

Dependable  adults.  Tippin,  545  92nd  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

GRADUATE  agricultural  school  desires  position  on 
dairy,  poultry  or  institutional  farm.  Experienced  with 
all  types  of  farm  work,  theoretical  and  practical. 
Knowledge  of  care  and  management  of  livestock. 
References.  Peggy  Creutzburg,  Emerson  Hill,  Staten 
Island,  New  York, _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  36,  handy,  reliable,  wants  job  dairy  or 
poultry  farm.  No  milking.  Drive  truck,  tractor. 
P.  O.  Box  81,  Westminister,  Mass, _ 

CARETAKER:  Landscape  general  gardener  and  farmer. 

White,  single,  sober  and  does  not  smoke.  Under¬ 
stands  poultry,  animals  and  game.  Drives  and  handy 
with  tools.  Desires  steady  employment  on  private 
small  estate.  References.  BOX  198,'  Stony  Point, 
New  York. _ 

LADY  desires  position  as  clerk  in  office  and  nurse’s 
aid  in  hospital  (not  mental).  Experienced  in  both 
positions.  BOX  1817,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  Middleaged,  active,  dependable,  con¬ 
scientious,  gardener,  small  estate,  handy  tools, 
machinery.  Good  cook,  houseworker.  BOX  1822,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  desires  good  home  with  moderate 
wages,  in  country,  in  road  house  or  tavern.  Herman 
Gardner,  338  Foxhall  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y, _ 

MAN,  single,  23,  experienced  all  phases  poultry,  trap- 
nesting  records;  some  experience  general  dairy.  Two 
years  Cornell,  poultry.  References.  BOX  1828,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1.  Clinton'  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 
lesorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513.  _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farm* 
and  country  hornet  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY -Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St..  Southington. 
Conn.  _ 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7, 
"Eastern''  New  York. _ 

DELAWARE  County  homes,  farms,  stores,  hotels. 

Wants?  Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep.,  Hendrickson 
Bros..  Hobart,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  40  acres,  peach  and  apple  orchard,  road 
stand,  no  dwelling;  $16,000.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York.  _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton.  Vt. _ 

DELAWARE  truck,  grain  or  stock  farm.  Mild 
Winters,  low  taxes.  Henry  Wallace,  Seaford, 
Delaware. _ _ _ _ _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels,  etc.  400  acres  equipped, 
75  head  stock,  220  acres  equipped,  40  stock,  115 
acres,  equipped,  18  stock.  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$7,000.  40  acres  $3,000,  $1,500  down.  Write  C.  M. 
Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N,  Y.  Phone  46-224. _ 

50  ACRES  beautiful  land  on  main  highway,  10  acres 
woodland;  price  $5,000.  Florence  Aarons,  R.  D.  1, 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  T. _ 

MAINE  farms;  Low  prices.  Free  catalogue.  Albert  J. 
Dostio.  Agency.  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta.  Maine. 

WANTED:  Farm  on  main  road.  Cheap.  BOX  1805. 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

10  ACRES  planted  with  335  oranges.  Dandy  5  rooms 
and  bath;  $8,500.  10  acres  all  grove,  665  oranges 

and  grapefruit;  $6,500.  Five  room  house,  three  acres 
garden  land;  $6,500.  L.  J.  Barger,  412  S.  Lake  St., 
Orlando,  Florida.  _ _ 

70  ACRES:  Dairy,  poultry  and  grain  farm,  level 
land,  all  conveniences ;  %  mile  from  town ;  running 
stream  through  farm.  More  particulars  write.  H.  O. 

Churchman,  Hartly,  Delaware. _ 

NICE  village  farm,  100  acres,  9  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  good  barn,  other  buildings,  all  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  25  cows,  team,  good  machinery.  Re¬ 
duced  to  $16,500;  half  down.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney, 
Afton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Charming  colonial  country  home,  1%  acres, 
all  conveniences,  no  repairs,  magnificent  view,  18 
miles  from  Bennington  College;  price  $12,000.  BOX 
1806,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWIN  houses,  also  two-family  apartment  combination 
home  and  investment  property.  Sacrifice  $12,500 
for  all;  Asbury  Park  section.  L.  Lukens,  Ashland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

REASONABLY  priced,  small  farm  wanted  by  elderly 
people.  BOX  1808,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MOVIE  theatre:  Only  theatre  serving  trading  center 
town  and  communities.  Established  over  40  years. 
Operates  seven  days  weekly.  Nicely  equipped.  I  live 
340  miles  away,  cannot  give  it  ray  personal  attention. 
Reasonable  price;  only  $6,000  down.  Will  accept  other 
property  as  full  or  partial  payment.-  Harold  Sheets, 
Owner,  Village  Theatre,  Canaan,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  Albany,  Hoosick  Falls,  Bennington 
area.  150  to  200  acres,  at  least  60  acres  meadow 
land.  Must  have  modern  barn,  25  to  35  stanchions, 
brook  or  pond  located  near  buildings.  Include  pictures 
if  possible.  No  agents.  BOX  1807,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  86  acre  farm,  65  acres  tillable,  21  wood¬ 
land,  all  buildings  on  farm  in  good  shape.  Dwell¬ 
ing,  eight  rooms,  bath,  enclosed  back  and  front 
porches,  electricity,  running  water.  Located  six  miles 
west  of  Felton,  Delaware.  Address  Gilbert  Scott, 
Felton.  Delaware,  R.  D.  2,  Phone  Felton  4732. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


FOR  Sale:  Large  mountain  with  frontage  on  a 
beautiful  lake  in  New  Hampshire.  A  wonderful 
location  for  boys  or  girls  camp  or  for  summer  colony 
developments.  Forest  Dearborn,  East  Candia,  N,  H. 
10  ACRES  in  bearing  orchard,  along  heavily  traveled 
State  road,  suitable  for  building  lots,  home,  or 
business.  Frontage  on  two  roads.  Reasonable  price. 
G.  D.  Weaver,  Realtor,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Poultry,  general  farm  on  good  road; 

Southern  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Priced  within 
reason.  William  Werba,  20  Soundview  Terrace, 
Bronx  61,  New  York. _ 

COLONIAL  (1728)  old  features  intact,  fireplaces, 
Dutch  ovens,  paneling,  cupboards,  Indian  shutters, 
view,  brook,  acreage.  George  Collester,  Springfield 
9,  Massachusetts. _ 

EXCELLENT  development  opportunity  for  people  of 
means.  100  acres,  12  miles  north  Orlando,  “the  city 
beautiful.”  Highway  U.  S.  17-92  and  lake  frontages. 
For  farm,  country  estate  or  sub-division.  Slightly  im¬ 
proved.  Electricity,  buses,  mail,  telephone,  water, 
plumbing.  Write  owner,  Leo  Hannegan,  Rt  2, 
Sanford,  Florida. _ 

LAKE,  highway  frontage.  Summer  resort  and  300 
acre  farm,  northern  New  York;  six  cottages,  club, 
farm  houses,  barn;  long  established,  money-maker. 
Widow  sacrifices,  $28,000.  Feed,  coal,  oil,  building 
supplies.  This  75-year  business  has  stood  "test  of 
time;”  in  fine  town,  on  railroad,  adjacent  milk 
station.  Opportunity  settle  estate.  Swanky  inn,  seven 
acres  land,  on  U.  S.  20,  long  established;  dining  room 
seats  80;  service  bar;  gem  for  business.  Village 
general  store,  home  adjoins;  30-year  ownership; 
'48  grossed  over  $50,000.  Post  Office  in  store.  In¬ 
cluding  dandy  stock,  $38,000.  Farms,  ranches,  homes, 
businesses.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th 
year),  Cobleskill,  "Eastern”  New  York. _ 

BARGAIN  for  someone;  220  acres,  big  barn,  house, 

water,  electricity;  $6,000.  Gas  station,  living 
quarters,  store,  sell  beer,  one  cabin;  $13,500.  Farms, 
businesses.  Wants?  Lists.  LeRoy  Engle,  Rep. 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  Hobart,  Delaware  County.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm,  suitable  for  sheep  raising.  Must 

have  creek.  Give  full  details.  BOX  1810,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

GENTLEMAN'S  estate:  180  acres,  farm  buildings, 

80,000  evergreens  some  15  years  old,  large  private 
lake  teeming  with  fish,  woods  abounding  with  game, 
lovely  cottage  at  lake,  fireplaces,  patio,  etc.  Owner 
leaving  for  West,  will  sacrifice,  for  quick  sale; 
$35,000.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St  , 
Arcade,  N.  Y.  _ 

127  ACRES,  good  house,  barn  fair,  horses,  new 
tractor,  all  machinery,  14  head  of  cattle,  hay  and 
all  crops,  three  acres  of  potatoes.  Elderly  owner  will 
sacrifice ;  $10,500.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

ONE  of  the  highest  producing  farms  in  this  county, 

excellent  dairy  and  potato  farm,  large  drive  thru 
barn,  main  house  has  bath,  furnace,  eight  rooms, 
tenant  house  six  rooms,  private  lake,  maple  grove 
and  other  woods,  some  fruit,  all  machinery  including 
tractor.  Sold  to  settle  estate;  $14,500.  Ernest  F. 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  farm:  12  acres,  hundreds  of  fruit,  and  flower¬ 

ing  trees;  6-room  house,  all  improvements;  moun¬ 
tain  view;  $20,000.  T.  McNicholas.  Windsor  High- 
way,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  Fine  producing  general  farm 

on  macadam  highway  near  Gettysburg.  Lovely  brick 
home,  eight  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  oil  heat, 
shaded-shrubbed  lawn;  new  barn  40x72;  two  poultry 
houses;  brooder  house;  summer  house  and  milk  house; 
115  acres,  68  tillable,  balance  pasture-woods,  family 
fruit;  includes  11  cows,  flock  laying  hens,  Farmall 
tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment;  owner  unable.  Must 
sacrifice.  No.  H-2764.  West’s,  J.  C.  Bream,  Fair- 
field  Road,  Gettsyburg,  Pa.  West's  catalog  free. 

FOR  Sale :  Small  cottage ;  water,  electricity ;  quarter 

acre  lot.  Write  BOX  191,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  County.  Beautiful  107  acre  farm,  15  acre 
stocked  ^  lake.  Ideal  for  camp,  cottage  or  winter 
sports.  Eight  rooms,  modern  bath,  large  living  room 
L.x26,  unfinished  attic,  large  cellar  hot  air  furnace. 
House  on  hill,  landscaped.  Well  water  like  ice.  Large 
orchard,  variety  fruits,  berries  and  grapes.  Large  barn 
with  silo;  garage,  tool  shed,  milk  house  with  hot 
water  heater  and  milk  cooler,  milking  machine.  19 
head  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows.  Nearly  new  Ford 
tractor,  implements.  Must  see  to  appreciate.  Will 
Ion  „wUh  or  without  stock  and  machinery.  $25,000, 
J-O.OOO  bare.  Terms  arranged.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daniels, 
Lakeville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

LONG  ISLAND  farm,  near  Smithtown,  10  acres;  has 

lovely  modern  8-room  house,  orchard,  garden,  woods 
outbuildings;  price  $21,000.  Write  Horticultural 
Realty  Co.,  135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Luxurious  new  trailer  home  25  feet  long. 

with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water.  On  plot 
65x500  feet.  Excellent  garden,  soil.  Fine  location  in 
Delaware  adjoining  Mary  del,  Md.  Write  for  details. 
W,  C.  Jones,  Marydel,  Md. _ 

FOR  Sale:  111  acre  potato  and  dairy  farm  in  Ark- 

port,  N.  Y.  For  information,  write  Mrs  H  E 
Kinney,  P.  Q,  BOX  2292.  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

BUSINESS  property  for  sale  on  U.  S.  20.  65  acres 
level  land,  $5,000.  Will  divide  in  parcels.  Joseph 

Kump,  71-23  66th  St.,  Glendale  27,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  rundown  farm  cheap.  Prefer  with 
buildings,  near  city.  Tippin,  545  92nd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  rent  a  house  near  Kingston.  $20  per  month 

Karl  Weidhase,  387  East  I60th  St-,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  20  acres,  reasonable.  Large  woodlot.  A. 

Willey,  Route  5,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  To  buy  on  milk  contract,  modern  dairy 

farm  fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Del.  Hurlburt, 

Nunda.  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  55  miles  from  New  York  City,  6 -room 
house,  all  conveniences,  modern  equipped  poultry 
houses,  2,000  layers  plus  1,500  chick  capacity  46 

acres,  partly  woods,  creek,  beautiful  view,  suitable 
for  bungalows,  etc.  BOX  1818,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

145^  ACRE  dairy  farm  on  main  highway  near  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  Good  buildings,  nice  location.  Equipped  or 
bare.  Reasonable.  BOX  1819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIX  acres,  6-room  house,  bath,  city  water,  electric, 

2-car  garage  in  basement,  lumber  enough  for  large 
chicken  house,  in  edge  of  nice  village,  through  route. 
Price  $2,800  with  payment  of  $1,200.  Parkers  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

RUSSEL  Tavern  Farm:  15-room  stone  house  in 

which  Geo.  Washington  slept  Oct.  24th  1794.  Bank 
barn  and  all  necessary  buildings.  120  acres,  well 
fenced  for  sheep  and  poultry.  Beautiful  location  on 
main  road  near  Gettysburg.  Pa.  Will  sell  for  less 
than  value  of  house.  H.  J,  Van  Dyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

MAIN  highway  farm,  on  Route  12,  about  18  miles 

from  Binghamton,  New  York,  in  Chenango  County, 
consisting  of  222  acres  including  50  acres  fertile  river 
flats,  %  mile  frontage  on  Chenango  River,  excellent 
10-room  house,  all  improvements,  T  shaped  dairy 
barn,  42  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  ail  in  good 
condition,  price  $11,500;  terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  356 
Main  St,,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on  blacktop  road, 

150  acres,  modern  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions,  poultry 
house,  milk  house,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  modern  6-room  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  completely  stocked  and  equipped  with 
up-to-date  tools  and  machinery,  including  new 
tractor,  an  unusual  farm  property  in  thriving  Penn¬ 
sylvania  village,  complete  details  on  request;  $23,000 
complete.  W.  W.  Werts,  356  Main  St.,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

125  ACRE  abandoned  farm,  wide  stream,  boating,  fish¬ 
ing;  bathing,  nice  landscaped  fields,  swell  scenery, 
near  Route  17,  only  75  miles  out.  For  development  or 
private  use.  $3,500.  Or  will  cut  up  in  four  sections. 
Owner.  BOX  255,  Otisville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  acres,  six  room  house,  bath,  electric, 
gas,  garage,  chicken  coops;  near  churches,  school. 
George  Wodischcck,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. _ 

18%  ACRE  poultry  farm  and  orchard.  Ten  room 
house,  two  poultry  houses  totaling  3,700  square 
feet,  barn,  large  garage,  never  failing  water.  Colony 
houses,  equipment,  batteries,  etc.  Electricity  through¬ 
out.  On  egg  routes,  hard  roads,  village  five  miles, 
wonderful  community  and  scenery.  Howard  Dodds, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

120  ACRE  general  farm  in  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey.  117  acres.  Tillable,  brook,,  dairy  barn,  hay 
barn,  granary,  machine  shed,  work  shop,  poultry 
house,  brooder  house;  7-room  house  with  bath,  forced 
hot  air  furnace,  electricity,  telephone;  $21,000.  BOX 
1825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  General  farm  (30-80  acres,  tractor 

workable)  on  paved  road;  New  Jersey.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  York.  State  details  and  price  lit 
first  letter.  BOX  1823,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  General  farm  about  50  acres.  Must  have 
good  land  and  buildings,  location  preferred,  eastern 
New  York  State  or  southern  New  England.  In  writing, 
please  give  full  description,  location  and  price.  BOX 
1824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential. _ 

NURSING  home:  Elderly  invalids.  Excellent  care.  $30 
and  up.  Norton  Nursing  Home,  5  S.  Main  St 
Castile,  N.  Y.  Phone  163-Y. _ 

WANTED:  Adult  boarders.  Excellent  private  country 

home,  $20  weekly.  Laverne  Horner,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FARM  boarding  school  can  take  two  more  pupils, 

elementary  or  high.  Languages,  music,  crafts. 
Berglihof,  Lower  Salem,  Ohio. _ 

UNWED  mothers  cared  for  in  small  private  upstate 

nursing  home.  State  inspected.  Confidential.  Address 
BOX  1815,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont, 

HONEY:  Clover-raspberry  blend,  delicious:  5  lbs. 

$1.55;  10  lbs.  $3.00  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2  90 
Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y 


MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O.  B. 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B  PA 
Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud’. 
Flordia. _ 

HONEY :  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York’s 

finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60-pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Light  clover  five  pounds  $1.50;  delivered 
third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  Your  health’s  sake,  eat  organically  grown 

vegetables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  used.  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Hoad. 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 


HONEY:  New,  light,  clover;  60  lbs.  $9.00.  Lavem 
Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


FALL  honey  medium,  60  lbs.  granulated  $6  00  • 
liquefied,  $6.50;  5  lbs.  $1.10.  White  honey,  5  lbs’ 
$1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua 
New  York.  ’ 


HONEY,  light  clover-basswood,  5  lbs.  within  third 

zone  $1.40.  Write  for  new  list;  fine  quality  rea- 
sonable  prices.  Ray  Wilcox.  Odessa.  N  Y 


HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60 -lb  can 

Clover  Autumn  flower,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J  G* 
Burtig.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone 

5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 
glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices 
Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York 


TRY  my  grade  A  and  fancy  maple  syrup.  You’ll  like 
it.  Quart,  half-gallon  and  gallon:  $1.75,  $2.90  and 
$5.00.  John  Bacon,  Johnson.  Vermont. 


DAMIO  Persimmons:  Large  as  oranges,  beautiful 

delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  and 
well.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7  00 
half  bushel  $4.00  all  prepaid.  Will  begin  shipping 
about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm,  Route  5, 
Stephenville,  Texas. 


FOR  Sale  Finest  quality  golden  delicious  apples. 

Wholsale,  reasonable.  E.  Steinmeyer,  Pine  Bush 
New  York. 


CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.45,  six  pails 
$7.50  prepaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  F.O.B. 
John  Mosher.  Moravia,  New  York. _ 

FANCY  maple  syrup,  1949,  $5.00  gallon;  delivered 

third  zone;  insured.  Harry  Cook,  Barton,  Vermont. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CIDER  press,  special  built  roadside  stand  hydraulic 

holds  seven  bushels,  engine,  belting,  over  175  jugs, 
caps,  cork9,  cleaning  equipment,  etc. ;  excellent  shape 
asking  $550.  Humphrey.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS:  Select  northern-bred  Caucasian  or  Italian 
by  return  mail  $1.25  each.  Very  gentle  and  pro- 

ductive.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale  or  trade ;  Four  Hawkins  million  dollar 

brooders,  $75  each.  One  Oviat  feed  mixer,  $50. 
One  Brower  four  in  one  growing  battery,  $60.  Four 
Brower  500  chick  capacity  floor  brooders,  $20  each. 
Three  special  made  500  chick  capacity  floor  brooders, 
$15  each.  One  Montgomery  Ward  Hamermill,  (never 
uncrated)  $100.  One  one-horse  sleigh.  $10.  One  1  200 
egg  Brower  incubator,  $75.  450  feet  track  and 

hangers  for  Utter  carrier,  includes  three  switches, 
$50.  One  lot  troughs,  feeders,  heaters  and  mis¬ 

cellaneous  items  too  numerous  to  mention,  $35.  One 
brand  new  leather  tractor  belt,  $20.  Three  steam 

radiators,  $10  lot.  One  rell  top  desk  (good  condition), 
$5.00.  All  of  the  above  poultry  equipment  was  used 
one  season  and  is  in  good  condition.  We  are  willing 
to  accept  baby  chicks  or  poults  or  any  live  poultry 
or  poultry  feed  in  payment  for  any  of  the  items 

listed.  David  Lubben,  Hillsdale,  N.  J.  Phono 
Westwood  5-1005. 

WANTED:  Steins  with  tops.  Write  size,  condition 

and  price.  D.  F.  Mackey.  Post  Office  Box  100, 
Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

HEMSTITCHING:  10  cents  yd.  Edna  Meehan, 

City  Mills,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  Sale  cheap,  fire  pump.  Rebuilt  unit  Pacific 

Handy  Billy  pumper,  superior  piece  of  equipment. 
It  is  a  bargain,  besides  pumper  it  includes  suction 

hose,  strainer,  discharge  hose  and  fog  nozzle.  It 
has  not  been  taken  out  of  crate.  All  for  $160  FOB 
Maryland.  Edward  T.  Bromfield,  Oak  Creek  Farm! 
Newcomb,  Maryland. _ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 

carpet,  rugs.  Price  Ust  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Stand  of  locust  boards  and  lumber.  Name 

your  own  price.  Write  Mrs.  Sara  Bloch,  Hillside 
Park,  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Brewster  583. 

FOR  Sale:  Hay,  barley  and  wheat  at  my  farm  in 

Virginia  about  70  miles  from  Washington;  100  tons 
of  hay,  alfalfa  and  timothy  mixed,  red  clover  and 
orchard  grass  mixed,  and  lespedeza ;  about  1,000  bushels 
of  barley;  and  about  400  bushels  of  feed  wheat. 
P.  A.  Williams,  Professional  Building,  Hempstead, 
New  York. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert!* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE 
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BREAKDOWN  MAY  START  IN  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OILS  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 


HEAT  AND  WEAR  LICK  EVEN  SOME 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 
AFTER  100  HOURS 


BUT  VEEDOL  STANDS  THE  TOUGHEST 
USE  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  FOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


Voodol  is 
available 
in  5-gallon 
pails,  15-,  30-, 
and  50- 
gallon  drums. 


Veedol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell . . . 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
. .  .Trucks . . ,  Tractors. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  .  .  . 

SAVES  OIL — gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVES  FUEL— reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES  TIME— avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


150-Hour  Tractor 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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A  Nice  Bunch  of  Black-and- White  Young  Stock 
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On  A  Dairy  Farm 
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Maine 


dairy  farms,  one  owned  by 
Erwin  W.  Cummings  and  an¬ 
other  by  Arthur  L.  Cummings, 
and  operated  jointly  as 
Cummings  Brothers,  were  once 
an  ocean  bed.  The  sandy 
gravelly  plateau  on  their  300  acres  of  farm 
land  in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  is  topped  by 
some  18  inches  of  originally  fine  loam  and 
kept  this  way  by  intensive  cultivation  and  an 
annual  return  of  the  fertilizing  elements  re¬ 
moved  through  cropping.  The  brothers  keep 
some  75  head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle 
with  an  average  of  about  30  milking  cows. 
They  admit  this  arrangement  is  not  right  but 
explain  it  is  the  direct  result  of  trying  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  after  a  serious  fire  three 
years  ago  when  many  of  their  best  animals 
were  lost. 

The  Cummingses  cash  crop  some  of  their 
fields  by  a  rotation  of  green  peas  and  sweet 
corn;  both  have  a  ready  sale  at  their  road¬ 
side  stand.  The  pea  vines  are  plowed  under 
as  green  manure  and  the  corn  stalks  go  into 
the  silo.  In  many  areas  like  this  where  peas 
are  raised  for  factory  canning,  the  pea  vines 
are  also  largely  used  as  ensilage,  but  the 
Cummings  brothers  prefer  to  return  the  vines 
directly  to  the  land  for  their  humus  and  fer¬ 
tility  value.  Oats  are  sown  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
grass  seed  when  pastures  are  seeded.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  turn  the  cattle  into  the  new  fields 
to  graze  the  oats  once  the  grass 
has  made  a  good  start. 

When  the  Barn  Burned 

A  fire  at  the  original  Cummings 
place  occurred  on  a  windy  last  day 
of  March  three  years  ago.  That 
was  the  year  the  snow  went  off 
early  and  fields  became  dry  when 
ordinarily  there  would  have  been 
snow  on  the  ground.  Erwin 
Cummings  places  the  blame  for 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  cattle 
to  a  lack  of  doors.  At  the  time  of 
the  fire  he  raced  through  the  barn 
and  into  the  tie-up  which  was  in 
a  wing  of  the  main  building.  He 
succeeded  in  releasing  every  cow 
at  her  stanchion  although  he 
burned  his  arms  severely  in 
doing  so. 

In  the  reconstruction  program 
it  was  decided  to  use  a  Quonset 
type  of  barn.  In  their  new  farm 
buildings  the  cattle  are  kept  in 
a  wing  as  before,  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  doors.  In  fact  there  is  a 
large  double  door  between  the  hay  barn  and 
the  tie-up  wing,  and  six  other  doors  on  the 
other  two  sides  and  end  of  the  building.  The 
reason  for  selecting  a  Quonset  type  building 
was  to  save  building  material  and  have  a 
building  which  was  better  adapted  to  their 
working  conditions.  The  results  have  proven 
this  to  be  correct.  The  Cummings  brothers  are 
so  well  pleased  that  any  future  barns  on  this 
place  will  be  of  the  same  type. 

This  structure  has 
no  windows  on  the 
long  sides;  it  is  used 
only  for  hay  and  grain 
storage  with  bins  for 
sawdust  and  shavings; 
it  is  36  x  75  feet,  and 
cost  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000,  and  the 
brothers  feel  it  has 
proven  to  be  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  any  type 
they  could  have  built. 

There  are  no  corners 
in  the  hay  mow  and 
the  storage  of  100  tons 
at  the  far  end  of  the 
big  structure  is  very 
easy.  There  is  ample 
room  for  all  storage 
needed  on  the  farm. 

The  concrete  barn 
floor  is  very  handy. 

However,  it  was  felt 


By  Harry  A.  Packard 

that  another  time  it  would  be  better  to  in¬ 
crease  the  height  to  the  ridge  (in  this  barn 
it  is  30  feet)  and  house  the  cattle  on  the 


Erwin  Cummings  with  one  of  his  most  “promising 
heifers.  This  handsome  Holstein  has  been  a  prize 
winner  since  calfhood. 

ground  floor  with  the  hay  storage  overhead. 
The  cattle  barn  wing  cost  about  the  same  as 
the  main  barn,  making  a  total  of  $12,000  to 
$13,000  for  the  complete  stand.  Some  of  the 
timber  came  from  the  woods  area  on  the  farm 
and  some  costs  of  the  new  barn  were  ab¬ 


Stanchion  section  in  one  of  the  Cummings  Brothers’  farms  at  Oxford,  Maine. 

sorbed  by  cooperative  neighbors.  There  are 
stanchions  for  35  head,  a  bull  pen  and  three 
pens  for  young  stock. 

The  Holstein  Herd 

The  elder  Cummings  left  an  enduring  record 
for  the  Holstein  in  this  area.  He  bought  the 
farm  from  George  Richards  in  about  1895, 
purchased  a  couple  of  heifers  and  worked  up 
an  enviable  herd  in  the  years  that  followed. 


He  always  strove  to  increase  his  herd  and 
stuck  faithfully  to  the  black  and  whites.  One 
of  the  proud  souvenirs  of  his  efforts  in  the 
cattle  business  was  a  large  size  bed  quilt  made 
from  the  blue  ribbons  his  Holsteins  had  won 
in  various  state  and  county  fair  exhibitions. 
The  Cummings  brothers  decline  to  talk  much 
about  their  herd.  What  they  consider  their 
best  cow  at  the  present  time  is  a  four-year- 
old  heifer,  sired  by  the  Cummings’  former 
herd  sire,  His  Nobs.  She  has  milked  over  75 
pounds  in  one  day,  with  a  4.4  per  cent  test. 
This  heifer  has  dropped  three  calves,  two 
heifers  and  a  bull. 

Arthur  Cummings  says  his  idea  of  a  good 
Holstein  for  dairy  farming  is  an  animal  true 
to  type  and  some  1,600  pounds  in  weight  at 
four  years  of  age.  He  feels  that  almost  any 
good  registered  cow,  with  a  fair  record,  say 
of  400  to  600  pounds  of  butterfat,  should  make 
money.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  cow, 
he  says,  than  a  poor  one,  and  the  best  cows 
always  make  the  most  profit.  Breeding,  the 
Cummingses  find,  is  the  most  costly  part  of 
dairy  farming  today.  Many  farmers  are  hav¬ 
ing  about  the  same  experience. 

Fall  Freshening  Best 

The  farm  which  Erwin  Cummings  owns 
and  operates  is  the  one  which  has  been  used 
for  milk  production  for  half  a  century.  The 
former  owners  housed  a  mixed  herd.  Upon 
Cummings’  purchase  this  was 
quickly  changed  to  Holsteins  ex¬ 
clusively.  Their  interest  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  only  from  a  milk 
pail  angle  but  from  the  sale  of 
beef  when  they  cull  their  herd.  At 
the  present  time  the  Cummingses 
own  two  good  bulls  in  which  they 
have  considerable  faith  although, 
since  selling  their  proven  sire,  His 
Nobs,  to  the  Maine  Breeding  Co¬ 
operative,  they  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  partially  by  artificial  methods. 
They  house  and  use  a  four-year- 
old  son  of  Montvick  Lochinvar 
and  a  yearling  son  of  Mont  Aristo¬ 
crat.  To  remain  in  good  standing 
on  these  farms,  cows  must  pro¬ 
duce  400  to  600  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  each  year. 

As  is  common  with  all  dairy 
farms,  the  calves  are  not  always 
born  just  when  they  want  them. 
The  Cummings  brothers  prefer  to 
have  their  cows  freshen  in  the 
Fall  since  there  is  then  a  greater 
demand  and  higher  price  for  milk. 
A  large  winter  production  also  gives  a  better 
labor  distribution.  Producing  the  amount  of 
milk  these  two  farms  must  market  daily  makes 
it  necessary  to  shy  away  from  the  Spring 
surplus  problem  as  much  as  possible. 


The  Milk  Situation 


“Yes,  I  would  build  a  Quonset  type  again ”  says  Arthur  L.  Cummings,  Oxford,  Maine,  dairy  farmer, 
“ except  that  instead  of  the  ‘ wing 3  for  the  25  head  of  cattle.  I’d  build  the  main  barn  higher  and  house 

the  cattle  on  the  first  floor.” 


Erwn  Cummings  has  his  own  ideas  of  what 
dairying  might  become.  He  suggested  that 
were  the  farmer  to  receive  10  cents  a  quart 

for  his  Grade  A  milk, 
and  the  public  were 
as  cooperative  as  they 
have  in  their  power  to 
be,  then  a  12  cent  re¬ 
tail  price  for  milk 
would  put  more  vita¬ 
mins  into  the  diet  of 
the  children  of 
America.  In  talking 
over  these  problems 
he  remarked:  “When 
this  milk  situation 
goes  sour,  we  small 
farmers  won’t  know  in 
what  direction  to  turn. 
If  one  creamery  de¬ 
clines  to  take  our  milk, 
then  no  creamery  will 
take  it.  Milk  has  not 
been  in  as  much  de¬ 
mand  in  the  past  year 
lis  it  was  two  or  three 
(Cont’d  on  Page  605) 
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Red  Caps  and  Rifles— A  Land¬ 
owner’s  Plea 

OUT  where  the  deer  browse  and  the  rabbits 
skip,  a  stalemate  has  developed  between 
those  who  hunt  and  those  who  too  often  pay 
the  damage.  The  country’s  eight  million 
licensed  sportsmen  do  not  prowl  the  woods 
and  fields  without  leaving  such  traces  of  their 
visitation  as  broken  fences  and  maimed  live¬ 
stock.  Yet  theirs  is  a  cherished  right  that  re¬ 
sents  restriction.  Tempers  grow'  warm  on 
both  sides  as  each  year  more  land  is  posted 
to  exclude  hunting,  and  more  areas  pass  into 
the  category  of  public  grounds,  to  be  devoted 
henceforth  exclusively  to  the  wildlife  crop. 

Reprisals  are  not  remedies.  If  conservation 
means  anything,  it  means  that  our  natural 
resources  are  too  meager  to  be  wasted  in  any 
exclusive  use.  Ordinarily  the  farmer  likes 
game  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  it 
about.  Most  farmers  feel,  however,  that  our 
traditional  laws  governing  trespass  place  him 
at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  the  hordes 
of  hunters  that  swarm  over  private  property 
every  Fall.  * 

Bang  Goes  the  Deer  Season! 

In  Central  New  York  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  deer  season  opens  with  not 
one  bang,  but  with  hundreds.  Yet,  for  every 
shot  one  hears  as  the  sun  strikes  a  first  ray 
across  the  landscape,  probably  a  dozen  citizens 
have  left  their  warm  beds,  have  driven  and 
stumbled  through  the  dark  to  where  dawn 
finds  them  shivering  but  hopeful.  Presumably 
each  has  bought  a  license  and  is  therefore 
endowed  with  certain  rights  both  legal  and 
social.  Within  the  limits  set  by  law  he  can 
now  hunt  and  kill  deer  on  unposted  land  in 
whatever  way  his  skill  and  experience  suggest. 
Provided  he  does  no  damage  and  leaves  no 
gate  open,  his  right  to  be  on  such  land  can¬ 
not  be  legally  contested,  at  least  in  New  York 
State.  So  reads  Section  177  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Law.  Other  States  no  doubt  have  other 
laws  but,  in  any  case,  the  exact  provisions  do 
not  make  much  difference. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  peculiar  legal 
status  of '  live  game  whereby  it 
belongs  to  the  State  and  not  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
it  is  found.  As  long  ago  as  the 
eleventh  century,  William  the 
Conqueror  declared  this  rule;  and 
we,  the  inheritors  of  the  English 
Common  Law,  have  not  seen  fit  to 
change  it.  As  the  trustee  of  public 
property,  the  government  may 
license  to  take  and  kill,  but  it 
grants  no  privileges  over  live 
game.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  logic  involved,  this  principle 
is  so  firmly  established  both  in  law 
and  in  the  public  mind  that  it 
has  never  been  challenged. 

Socially  the  deer  hunter  is 
transformed  from  a  staid  citizen  to 
a  hardy  early  American  to  whom 
expense  and  discomfort  are  as 
nothing — a  son  of  Daniel  Boone 
and  mighty  before  the  Lord. 

Special  clothing  ai’e  his,  and  a 
jaunty  swagger.  He  lugs  a  heavy 
rifle  about  and  straps  a  dangerous 
and  uncomfortable  clasp-knife  to 
his  belt.  His  “sees”,  “near-misses”, 
and  “hits”  are  the  subject  of  much 
conversation.  If  the  quarry  is 
brought  low,  his  outward  non¬ 
chalance  and  inward  joy  are  un¬ 
bounded. 

The  Modern  Hunter 

The  fact  is  that  your  modern 
deer  hunter  is  a  different  being 
from  the  food  seeker  or  casual 
idler  of  two  generations  ago.  To¬ 
day  he  belongs  to  a  mechanized 
and  largely  urban  society,  with 
leisure  and  the  means  to  employ 
it  in  hunting.  He  is  not  necessarily 
familiar  with  his  weapons  or  with 
the  countryside  in  which  his  car 
or  airplane  places  him.  A  power¬ 
ful  tradition  has  taught  him  that 
every  American  has  not  only  the 
right  to  hunt  but  the  right  to  kill 
something.  And  kill  something  he 


will.  The  writer  recalls  one  such  sportsman 
who  paid  $75  cash  in  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
pression  for  the  privilege  of  standing  20  feet 
from  a  tame  buck  and  shooting  it  dead. 
Granted  this  was  an  extreme  case,  it  never¬ 
theless  does  show  the  unbearable  pressures 
that  build  up  in  the  hunter  and  tend  to  make 
him  less  than  restrained  toward  wildlife  and 
the  property  on  which  it  is  found. 

To  the  landowner,  then,  the  deer  season 
thus  becomes  very  much  of  a  mixed  blessing, 
with  the  mixture  mostly  on  the  sour  side.  As 
a  citizen  he  may  buy  a  license  and  take  his 
chance.  Otherwise  he  has  no  compensation 
for  the  inevitable  risks  and  annoyances  that 
accompany  the  bright  Autumn  days.  There 
is  in  his  situation  what  statisticians  call  a 
negative  bias.  His  highest  score  is  no  better 
than  zero;  because  any  damage  must  be  made 
up,  in  justice  by  the  doer,  but  usually  in  fact 
by  the  owner. 

Fire  is  the  most  obvious  of  these  hazards 
and  potentially  the  most  dangerous.  For  this 
reason  its  control  has  become  a  public  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
efficient  fire  crews  are  on  call.  Not  so  with 
damaged  fences,  open  gates,  trampled  crops 
and  wounded  livestock.  Urban  intruders 
usually  have  little  idea  of  the  business  of 
farming  and  do  not  realize  what  is  important 
to  it.  Very  often  they  have  less  idea  of  land 
ownership.  Because  a  piece  of  land  is  remote 
does  not  mean  it  is  unattached.  There  is  no 
such  category  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
Every  acre  belongs  to  some  individual  or 
group  and  has  been  surveyed,  mapped,  paid 
for  and,  if  private  land,  taxed.* 

Accident  Liability 

A  further  disadvantage  arises  from  the  con¬ 
cept  of  liability.  An  accident  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  oversight  of  the  owner  can  be 
laid  upon  his  shoulders.  Open  wells,  old  build¬ 
ings  and  unlocked  boats  invite  trouble  and 
ought  not  to  exist.  But  they  do,  and  are 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  about.  As  if  these  woes  were  not 
enough,  the  landowner  has  others  in  store  for 
him.  He  seldom  shares  in  the  prosperity  of 


Although  the  property  was  well  posted  on  this 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  vandal  hunters 
have  deliberately  torn  down  the  fence  and  defaced 
this  posted  sign. 

catering  to  hunters.  His  woods  become 
dangerous;  and  often  he  sees  a  buck  being 
removed  by  strangers  when  he  has  killed  none. 
The  does  and  cripples  are  left  behind. 

Although  the  New  York  law  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  posting  land,  the  chances  that  an 
owner  can  do  so  effectively  are  slim.  Signs 
must  be  placed  at  each  corner  and  along  each 
boundary  every  40  rods.  There  still  remains 
the  question  of  whether  this  troublesome  busi¬ 
ness  can  really  keep  the  public  out.  Probably 
not,  unless  the  owner  is  unusually  determined, 
and  vigilant,  and  has  not  much 
else  to  do. 

Public  and  Private  Land 

Moreover,  to  exclude  the  public 
from  private  lands  is  usually  a 
narrow  and  shortsighted  policy. 
The  desire  for  outdoor  recreation 
is  a  healthy  and  legitimate  one, 
and  one  that  must  be  met  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  compatible  with 
other  land  uses.  The  point  of  view 
represented  by  the  landless  but 
voting  city  population  has  become 
dominant.  Unless  the  farmer 
listens,  he  may  not  only  lose  what 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue 
but  he  will  drive  more  and  more 
private  land  into  state  ownership 
as  wildlife  refuges. 

This  alternative  has  long  been 
advocated  and  has  been  adopted 
to  the  extent  of  .some  68  million 
acres.  Nevertheless  it  fails  on  two 
counts.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
literally  impossible  to  solve  the 
hunting  problem  by  land  purchase. 
If  all  the  land  available  in  the 
country  were  bought  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of 
wildlife,  the  insatiable  public  de¬ 
mand  would  not  be  satisfied.  Nor 
does  a  change  in  ownership  of  it¬ 
self  guarantee  anything.  In  the 
second  place  hunting  and  other 
uses  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
To  consider  them  so  results  in  in¬ 
tense  competition  among  various 
landowning  interests,  with  the 
government’s  share  inevitably  in¬ 
creasing  as  the '  public,  excluded 
from  private  land,  clamors  for 
more  parks  and  hunting  grounds. 
This  is  patent  folly  in  a  country  of 
decreasing  natural  resources  and 
increasing  population.  Surely  27 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  in  public 
ownership  is  enough.  But  if 
private  ownership  is  to  survive, 
(Continued  on  Page  595) 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  farmers  resent  having  hunters  trespass  on 
their  property  is  careless  handling  of  fire  and  the  tossed  burning  cigarette. 
The  result  is  often  a  destructive  fire,  without  any  hope  of  compensation  by 
the  owner.  Hunters  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  prevent  this  hazard,  and  at  all 
times  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others,  if  they  expect  to  be  alloived  to  hunt 

on  private  property. 


A  trespassing  hunter  has  carelessly  left  this  gate  open  on  a  New  York  State 
farm.  Snow  drifted  in  before  it  was  discovered  with  the  result  that  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  labor  will  be  required  to  close  it.  Enclosed  stock  had 
strayed  causing  additional  worry,  expense  and  time  lost  for  the  owner. 
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October  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  Keeping  cows  quieter  at 
milking  time. 

2.  A  quick  way  to  clean  the 
crankcase. 

3.  A  new  kind  of  grease. 

4.  A  free  booklet  with  some 
unusual  information. 


1  Keeping  cows  quieter 
•  at  milking  time. 


This  is  the  month  when  the  weather 
starts  to  get  a  little  bite  in  it. 

And  as  always,  the  chilly  weather 
sends  those  pesky  flies  scurrying  into 
the  barn.  Bothering  and  pestering  cat¬ 
tle.  Making  your  cows  switch  and  fuss. 

That’s  why  we  suggest  that  every 
morning  and  every  night  (right  at  milk¬ 
ing  time)  you  spray  your  herd  with 
quick-acting  Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 

For  this  spray  kills  the  flies  and  insects 
enveloped  in  its  mist.  Keeps  many 
others  away  with  its  repellent  action. 

Used  as  directed,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
will  not  spoil  milk.  Has  no  strong  odor 
or  taste.  Will  not  bum  or  blister  healthy 
cattle.  Usual  price  only  $1.49  a  gallon. 


A  quick  way  to 
clean  the  crankcase. 


Here  it  js,  step  by  step:  1.  Run  the 
motor  until  the  oil  is  warm.  2.  Stop  motor 
and  drain  oil.  3.  ReplacS  drain  plug  and 
fill  crankcase  about  %  full  with  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil— the  regular  grade,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  engine. 

Now  run  the  motor  at  moderate  speed 
for  four  minutes.  Drain  again  and  refill 


with  fresh  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  Takes 
maybe  10  minutes  in  all. 


A  new  kind  of  grease. 


Starting  now,  you  can  do  all  your  greas¬ 
ing  with  just  one  grease— a  new  kind  of 
grease  called  Gulf  All-Purpose  Grease. 


No  matter  what  kind  of  a  grease  job 
comes  up,  this  grease  will  do  it.  Any¬ 
thing,  everything  from  preventing  rust 
on  machinery  to  greasing  tractor  dis¬ 
tributor  shafts. 

That  means  you  only  need  to  store 
one  can  of  grease.  Also  means  that  you’ll 
be  using  a  grease  you  can  really  count 
on— for  Gulf  All-Purpose  Grease  has 
passed  every  test  in  the  book.  It  took  4 
whole  years  to  develop.  Ask  any  Gulf 
Dealer  about  it. 


4  A  free  booklet  with 
•  some  unusual  information. 

We’ve  done  quite  a  bit 

of  talking  in  the  past 
about  Gulf’s  free  Farm 
Tractor  Guide  —  and 
how  it  can  help  you  run 
your  tractor  much  more 
efficiently. 

But  we’ve  never  told 
you  of  some  of  the  other  worthwhile  in¬ 
formation  you’ll  find  in  this  booklet.  For 
example,  you’ll  find  a  chart  showing  the 
capacity  of  cisterns  —  the  quantity  of 
seed  required  for  an  acre — the  capacity 
of  silos,  etc. 


Might  be  wise  to  have  a  couple  of 
copies  of  this  book  around.  It’s  free — 
just  mail  the  coupon. 


i - '* 

|  To  Golf  Farm  Aids 

•  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pilfsburgh  30,  Pa. 

!  Send  me  (FREE)  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor 
I  Guide.” 

■  Name _ 

I  Address _ _ 

j  Type  of  Tractor 


New  York  State  Fair 


After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  the 
New  York  State  Fair^was  resumed 
last  month  with  outstanding  success. 
The  quality  and  number  of  exhibits, 
particularly  with  livestock,  were  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  former  years.  On 
the  opening  day,  Labor  Day,  a  total 
of  103,650  persons  was  admitted 
through  the  gates,  compared  with  the 
previous  high  of  78,299  on  Labor 
Day  in  1938.  The  total  attendance  for 
the  six-day  fair  was  346,784;  the 
largest  attendance  was  380,054  in 
1941,  but  for  a  nine-day  fair. 

In  his  address  at  the  Farm  Dinner 
on  September  7  and  also  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  the  following  day,  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  stated  in  part:  “If 
we  continue  the  trend  toward  con¬ 
trol,  our  people  will  be  no  better  than 
slaves.  If  we  insist,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  everything  government  does, 
it  leaves  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizen;  if  we  insist  that  with  every 
new  program,  we  advance  on  enlarg¬ 
ing  instead  of  restricting  individual 
freedom,  then  we  will  preserve  our 
liberty.” 

Great  Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  Holstein  show  was  the  largest 
so  far  held  in  the  United  States  with 
a  total  of  318  black-and-whites  enter¬ 
ing  the  ring  and  being  judged  by 
C.  L.  Goodhue,  Vaudreuil,  Quebec, 
Canada.  Superintendent  K.  L.  Turk 
and  his  corps  of  able  assistants 
handled  the  rings  and  ribbons  in  a 
most  capable  manner. 

Tops  in  the  various  Holstein  classes 
were  as  follows:  Bull  calf,  won  by 
Shelter  Valley  Farm  (James  H. 
Stone),  Marcellus;  junior  yearling 
bull,  Council  Rock  Farm  (Paul  and 
Nathan  Mesher),  Verona;  senior 
yearling  bull,  first  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion,  Wait  Farm  All-Var  Laddie, 
owned  by  Wait  Farms  (J.  Reynolds 
Wait),  Auburn;  two-year-old  bull, 
first,  senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
Smithland  Supreme  Champion, 
owned  by  Smithland  (Orson  D. 
Smith),  Canastota;  reserve  champion 


bull,  Monte  Brae  Rag  Apple  Sover¬ 
eign,  owned  by  Clarence  C.  House, 
Avon.  Junior  heifer  calf,  William 
Gifford  &  Sous,  Deposit;  senior  heifer 
calf,  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga 
(this  was  a  notable  class  with  a  total 
of  63  entries  competing)  ;  junior  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  Donald  F.  House,  Avon; 
senior  yearling  heifer,  first  and 
junior  champion,  Hedge  Acreston 
Isis,  owned  and  exhibited  by  a  Steu¬ 
ben  County  4-H  Club  boy,  Bruce  E. 
Ketch  of  Bath;  two-year-old  heifer, 
Warren  M.  Wigsten,  Pleasant  Valley; 
three-year-old  cow,  Wyndyhyl  Farm 
(S.  J.  Mauhs),  Cobleskill;  four-year- 
old  cow;  Harden  Farms  (E.  S.  Harri¬ 
son  Mgr.),  Camden;  mature  cow, 
first,  senior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  Big  Elm  Rag  Apple  Bonheur, 
Breese  Farm  (LaMotte  Breese),  El¬ 
mira;  res^  champion  female, 
Hickoryvale  Mooie  Canary,  Harden 
Farms;  best  udder  in  milk,  Breese  on 
their  champion.  Groups — dairy  herd, 
Harden  Farms;  best  three  females, 
Cornell;  get-of-sire,  Harden;  produce 
of  dam,  Cornell;  county  herds,  Finger 
Lakes  Holstein  Club. 

The  Ayrshire  classes  were  well 
filled  with  excellent  entries  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country. 
Preston  J.  Davenport,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  awarded  the  blues  and  purples 
as  listed:  Bull  calf,  Spruce  Ayr  Farm, 
Jordan;  jr.  yr.  bull,  Ever  Green 
Homestead,  Bullville;  sr.  yr.  bull, 
first,  junior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
Mary-Ayr  Tom,  Mary-Ayr  Farm, 
Canandaigua;  bull,  two  yrs.,  R.  L. 
Squires,  MaSsena;  mature  bull,  first, 
senior  and  reserve  champion  bull, 
Glengarry  Britain  Imp.,  Arnold 
Bros.,  Canandaigua.  Jr.  heifer  calf, 
Phyllis  Hotaling,  Auburn;  sr.  heifer 
calf,  first,  junior  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  Sandy  Springs  Artis,  Sandy 
Springs  Farm,  Elnora;  jr.  yr.  heifer, 
H.  D.  Putnam  and  Sons,  Gouverneur; 
sr.  yr.  heifer,  Mary-Ayr  Farm;  heifer, 
two  years,  Robert  Loomis,  Greene; 

(Continued  on  Page  604) 
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The  New  York  State  Cherry  Growers  booth  made  an  attractive  display  in 
the  Horticulture  Building  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 


The  cattle  show  at  the  1949  New  York  State  Fair  was  the  largest  in  tts 
history  and  of  an  exceptionally  high  order  throughout.  The  Ayrshire  mature 
cow  class  parades  at  right,  with  Angus  heifers  being  lined  up  at  the  left. 
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GOODYEAR  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  tire! 

•  S.  '  <1 


FIRST  CHOICE  ON 
AMERICA’S  FARMS! 


GOODYEAR 
SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 
GIVE  "THE  GREATEST  PULL 
ON  EARTH  I 


KEEPS  TRACTORS 
WORKING  WHERE  THEY 
WOULDN’T  WORK/} 
BEFORE! 


You  can’t  fool  the  American  farmer.  He  knows 
from  his  everyday  experience  which  tractor 
tires  give  him  more  traction,  smoother  riding, 
longer  wear.  * 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  recent  nation-wide 
farm  survey,  farmers  picked  Goodyear  SUPER- 
Sure-Grips  as  their  first  choice  among  all  tractor 
tires — with  a  vote  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  next 
two  makes  combined!  And  that  big  margin  is 
rapidly  getting  bigger! 

The  fact  is,  more  and  more  farmers  have  learned 
that  Goodyear  tells  the  truth  about  this  amazing 
tire’s  traction — that  it  pulls  where  other  tires  won’t 
— that  it  has  no  equal  for  day-in-day-out  farm  work. 


And  the  reason  for  this  proved  superiority  is  found 
in  the  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  tread  design. 
There’s  lots  more  rubber  in  the  lugs  —  which 
means  lots  more  rubber  in  the  ground .  More 
important,  these  huge,  high-shoulder  o-p-e-n 
c-e-n-t-e-r  lugs  are  in  perfect  balance,  each  one 
equally  sized  and  spaced.  So  they  dig  in  like  a 
deep-toothed  gear  wheel,  giving  super-long  wear 
and  "the  greatest  pull  on  earth!” 

Remember  that  when  getting  new  tractor  tires. 
And  remember,  too,  that  Goodyear  SlJPER-SuRE- 
Grips — the  tractor  tires  that  pull  where  others 
won’t,  that  ride  smoother  and  last  longer  —  don’t 
cost  you  a  penny  more. 


/,  OPEN  CENTER  GIVES  BITE 
EDGE — so  each  lug  digs 
in  full  depth,  full  length, 
and  grips. 

2.  DEEPER  BITE  FROM  HIGHER 

LUGS  —  extra  rubber  in 
higher,  broader  lugs 
means  more  rubber  in 
ground  for  greater  grip, 
far  longer  wear  at  no 
extra  cost. 

1  3.  WIDE -TR  EAD  TRACTION  - 
MORE  PULL  —  Massive, 
square-shoulder  lugs 
extend  traction  area  full 
width  of  tire. 

AND:  BALANCED  DESIGN- 
EVEN  PULL,  SLOW  WEAR 

—  Four  even-spaced, 
same-sized  lugs  always 
gear  -  meshed  in  ground, 
so  tire  pulls  evenly,  rides 
smoother,  wears  longer. 


We  think  you’ll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD’’— Every  Sunday  — ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Super-Suro-Grip— T.M.  Tbe  Goodyear  Tire  St  KobberCompany 
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What  do  you  want  in  a  tractor  for  handling  all  the  jobs  around  your  farm? 

When  you  make  up  your  list  of  everything  you'd  like  to  have,  the  chances 
are  you'll  write  a  word-by-word  description  of  a  new  John  Deere  Generali 
Purpose  Tractor. 

These  tractors  are  conceded  to  be  the  last  word  in  modern, 

pleasing  design. 

Put  them  up  against  anything  in  their  power  classifica¬ 
tion.  Measure  power  converted  from  the  engine  to  the  drawbar.  Measure 
amount  of  work  performed  in  a  given  time — that's  what's  important  to  you. 
And  that's  where  John  Deere  Tractors  step  out  in  front. 

When  you  price  these  tractors,  consider  what  you  get  as  regular 
equipment — power  take-off  .  .  .  adjustable  cushion  seat  .  .  .  electric  starter 
and  battery  .  .  .  standing  platform  . .  .  and  many  other  comfort  and  convenience 
features  included  in  first  cost. 

But  it's  in  the  field  that  the  true  economy  of  a  John  Deere — the  day-after¬ 
day  lcw-cost  operation — really  shows  itself,  as  John  Deere  owners  everywhere 
will  testify. 

Main  ten-:,  ce?  The  remarkable  ease,  simplicity,  and  speed  of  daily 
servicing  is  a  John  Deere  feature  that  means  extra  minutes  of  production 
work  each  day. 

Equipment  You  choose  the  equipment  you  need  from  a  full  line  of  Quik- 
Tatch  iools  .  .  .  plow's  .  ,  .  planters  .  ,  .  fertilizing  equipment  .  .  .  cultivators, 
and  many  others. 

Investigate  Nov.  ..make  arrangements  with  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
a  free  demonstration.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  literature  00 
the  tractor  that  matches  your  farming  needs. 


One-row.  For  smaller 
/arms;  helper  on  larger 
farms. 


Full  2-plow  power, 
Choice  of  gasoline  or  all¬ 
fuel  engine. 


2-3-plow  power.  Choice 
of  gasoline  or  all-fue: 
engine. 


-  Smooth,  positive,  hydraulic 
power  control  is  a  real  time- 
and  money-saver.  Whether 
you  use  Powr-Trol  or  single 
or  dual  Touch-o-matic,  a 
touch  of  the  hand  on  the  con¬ 
venient  control  raises,  lowers, 
or  depth-adjusts  working  tools 
automatically.  Hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  is  but  one  of  many  out¬ 
standing  John  Deere  Tractor 
features.  Investigate  them  all 
.  .  ,  nowl 


power, 


TRACTORS 


JOHN 
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Awards  in  New  England’s 
Green  Pasture  Contest 

New  England’s  best  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  for  1949  was  found  on  the  dairy 
farm  of  Beverly  P.  Rand,  Sherman 
Mills,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
Many  counties  had  farmers  do  the 
preliminary  judging  with  State  com¬ 
mittees  selecting  three  for  consider¬ 
ation  in  the~New  England  Contest.  No 
placings  other  than  the  top  three  were 
made  in  county  or  State  judging.  The 
New  England  judges  selected  only 
State  winners  and  one  for  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Rand  was  the  Maine  winner  as 
well  as  the  New  England  winner.  In 
all,  2,767  farmers  participated.  Maine 
had  a  total  enrollment  of  344.  The 
Rhode  Island  winner  was  the  Ashton 
Keynes  Farm  of  Little  Compton, 
Randolph  Blackmer,  manager.  There 
were  101  farmers  enrolled  in  that 
State.  Massachusetts’  winner  was 
Donald  Worthington  of  Great 
Barrington  —  873  enrollees;  New 
Hampshire’s  winner  was  Chester 
Noyes  of  Colebrook — 481  enrollees; 
Vermont’s  winner  was  Elmer  Towne 
and  Son  of  Montpelier — 702  en¬ 
rollees;  and  Connecticut,  Bahler 
Brothers  of  Ellington — 265  enrollees. 

Runners-up:  Massachusetts  were 
Ray  White,  Acushnet;  and  John 
Holopainen  and  son  Weikko,  Hub- 
bardston.  For  Vermont:  Stronghold 
Farm  operated  by  Horace  and  Bur¬ 
ton  Strong,  sons  of  T.  W.  Strong, 
Craftsbury  Common;  and  Glen 
Button,  Chelsea.  For  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  Sumner  Brown,  West  Swan¬ 
sea;  and  the  Reed  Brothers,  Elroy  and 
Wallace,  Claremont.  For  Maine: 
Fred  Todd,  Brooks;  and  Philip  G. 
Andrews  and  Sons,  Fryeburg.  For 
Connecticut:  George  Merrill,  West- 
view  Orchards,  Plainfield;  and 
George  Clark,  Orange.  For  Rhode 
Island:  Fred  L.  Bascombe  and  son 
Willard,  Ashton;  and  Burton  Fro- 
berg,  Lafayette. 

The  New  England  Green  Pasture 
Contest  started  as  a  State  event  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1947,  but  the 
past  two  years  has  been  New 
Englahd-wide.  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  farm  groups,  and  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  cooperate  whole¬ 
heartedly  on  the  program.  More  than 
200  commercial  concerns  have  con¬ 
tributed  financial  support.  The  New 
England  committee  is  headed  by 
Louis  Zehner  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Boston,  which  donated  a  car 
for  the  New  England  judging  tour. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield, 
furnished  the  second  car  with 
Samuel  Foster  as  driver.  The  judges 
were  George  Simpson,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  farmer  and  New  England  1948 
Green  Pastures  champion;  Warren 
Brockway,  Milo,  Maine,  who  was 
honorable  mention  winner  ’48;  Ralph 
Littlefield,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Herbert  Allbritten,  R.  I.  State 
College;  Warren  Dodge,  University  of 
Vermont;  and  Stanley  Gaunt,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts. 

While  new  in  the  dairy  business, 
Mr.  Rand  is  by  no  means  new  to 
farming.  He  still  owns  and  operates 
the  home  farm  along  with  his  present 
one.  Three  years  ago  he  started  de¬ 
veloping  a  herd  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins.  He  now  has  22  milking  cows 
and  12  head  of  young  stock.  This  past 
year  his  herd  average  was  around 
9,000  pounds  of  milk  with  close  to 
320  pounds  of  fat.  Mr.  Rand  has  no 
permanent  pasture.  All  the  pasture 
land  is  his  best  and  most  productive 
land  and  is  used  in  rotation  with  his 
potato  and  peas.  This  year  he  had 
63  acres  of  potatoes,  55  acres  of  can¬ 
ning  peas  and  800  to  900  hens  which 
produced  hatching  eggs.  His  grain- 
milk  ratio  before  pasture  season  was 
1  to  2.7.  During  June,  July,  and 
August  the  ratio  was  1  to  8.8  or 
better. 

All  New  England  pastures  suffered 
from  drouth  this  Summer,  though 
some  areas  had  more  rain  than 
others.  Finalists  in  the  New  England 
contest  were  quick  to  admit  that 
without  this  new  pasture  program 
things  would  have  been  much  worse. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc. . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Bedding  Down  the  Garden 
for  Winter 

Cleaning  up  the  garden  in  the  Fall 
and  putting  all  the  old  stalks  and 
rubbish  on  the  compost  pile  will 
make  the  garden  look  much  neater 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  help  to  re¬ 
duce  disease  and  insect  pests  next 
Summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  stalks  are  Nature’s  method  of 
Winter  protection.  They  serve  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaves  that  drift  in  from 
packing  over  the  crowns  of  the 
perennial  plants  and  hold  them;  these 
with  the  snow  serve  as  a  blanket 
when  cold  winds  howl.  Of  course  in 
Spring,  there  is  that  much  more 
cleaning  up  to  do,  as  the  work  must 
be  done  sometime,  but  it  is  a  cheer¬ 
ing  thought  that  if  you  don’t  get 
your  garden  cleaned  this  Fall,  the 
plants  will  probably  do  as  well  with 
Nature’s  bedding  as  with  yours. 

If  you  want  to  do  the  job  properly, 
however,  the  first  .thing  is  to  clean 
the  beds.  All  annuals  should  be 
pulled.  Don’t  be  too  careful  about 
knocking  all  the  dirt  off  the  roots  as 
a  little  in  the  compost  pile  is  an 
advantage.  Because  the  compost  will 
eventually  be  returned  to  the  garden, 
nothing  will  be  lost.  Cut  back  dead 
stalks  of  perennials  to  the  ground 
and  put  the  tops  on  the  compost  pile. 
After  everything  has  been  removed 
and  the  ground  is  frozen,  you  are 
ready  to  apply  the  covering.  For 
this  some  light  material  that  will 
not  pack,  and  which  will  admit 
plenty  of  air,  is  best.  Old  hay  and 
clean  oat  straw  have  been  our  stand¬ 
bys  for  years.  If  these  are  carefully 
stored  under  cover  during  the 
Summer,  they  may  be  used  for 
several  years,  particularly  salt  hay. 
Excelsior  has  also  been  used  but,  at 
present,  is  rather  difficult  to  get.  It 
makes  an  excellent  covering  material. 
Glass  wool  is  one  of  the  newer  ma¬ 
terials  that  seems  to  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  it 
will  last  almost  indefinitely  as,  of 
course,  it  does  not  decay. 

Most  of  these  materials  should 
have  something  to  prevent  their 
blowing  off.  Evergreen  boughs,  if 
they  are  available,  are  fine  and  give 
added  protection.  Some  advocate  the 
use  of  cornstalks.  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  mistake  since  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  introducing  com  borers. 
After  what  they  did  to  my  colum¬ 
bine  last  Spring,  I  don’t  care  to  take 
any  chances.  Chicken  wire,  laid  flat 
on  top  of  the  covering,  is  very  good. 
You  may  also  save  the  prunings  from 
your  shrubs  and  put  them  on,  but 
they  are  generally  too  light  in 
weight  to  do  much  good. 

The  cover  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  ground  is  frozen,  otherwise 
mice  and  moles  in  the  vicinity  are 
apt  to  move  into  the  comfortable 
Winter  home  you  have  created  for 
them.  They  will  damage  the  plants 
during  the  Winter.  The  purpose  of 
the  covering  is  to  keep  the  ground 
frozen.  It  is  the  heaving  of  plants, 
with  consequent  breaking  of  their 
roots  when  the  ground  thaws  during 
warm  spells  in  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring,  that  causes  most  of  the  dam¬ 
age.  If  plants  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures,  they  had  better  be  lifted  and 
wintered  over  in  a  cool  cellar  or  a 
pit. 

Roses  of  course  require  special 
care.  Most  of  the  species  and  shrub 
roses  that  we  grow  will  need  no 
extra  protection.  Let  the  leaves  drift 
in  under  their  branches  to  cover  the 
ground  and  let  them  stay  there  next 
Spring;  they  will  help  the  plants 
immensely.  Teas,  hybrid  teas  and 
floribundas  need  special  care  and 
should  be  attended  to,  before  the 
ground  has  frozen,  by  heaping  soil 
eight  or  10  inches  up  on  the  stalks 
of  the  plant.  The  dirt  may  be  taken 
directly  from  the  bed  between  the 
plants  but  it  is  better  to  bring  it 
from  outside,  for  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  exposing  the  roots.  After 
the  ground  has  frozen,  additional 
covering  may  be  added,  using  the 
same  material  that  you  used  on  the 
perennial  beds.  E.  T.  Latting 


Natural  Pollen  Best  for  Bees 

Still  another  need  is  a  subdivision 
of  the  stores  problem.  Bees  cannot 
breed  without  pollen,  whether 
natural  or  a  substitute,  and  natural 
Pollen  is  better  than  any  substitute 
so  far  discovered.  Like  honey,  either 
Pollen  or  a  substitute  can  be  fed  in 
the  Spring,  but  it  is  far  better  to 


have  the  hives  plentifully  stocked 
in  the  Fall.  Then,  you  do  not  have 
to  disturb  the  bees  in  order  to  feed 
them,  and  the  less  you  disturb  them, 
the  better  off  they  are.  This  really  is 
a  subject  for  Spring  management, 
but  now  is  a  good  time  to  talk  about 
it  too,  for  many  beekeepers  talk  of 
“pollen  clogged  combs.”  A  man  need 
never  feel  concerned  about  having 
too  much  pollen.  The  more  pollen 
that  is  piled  in  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall,  the  better  the 
bees  will  be  able  to  build  up  their 
forces  in  the  Spring.  They  often  fill 
the  bottom  part  of  a  cell  with  pollen, 
and  the  top  half  with  honey.  This 
seems  to  preserve  the  pollen  more 
to  their  liking,  as  they  have  less 
work,  and  their  supplies  are  gener¬ 
ally  entirely  within  the  cluster  on 
the  cold  Winter  days  when  they  start 
brood  rearing.  If  they  run  out  of 
pollen,  you  have  the  same  gaps  in 
brood  rearing  that  you  have  when 
they  run  low  on  honey  stores.  That 
can  fool  you,  for  it  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  have  loads  of  honey, 
but  brood  rearing  is  interrupted  just 
the  same  because  of  a  lack  of  pollen. 

There  is  not  much  you  can  do  in 
the  Fall  about  giving  your  bees  a 
pollen  supply  because  they  will  not 
take  any  substitutes  when  there  is 
natural  pollen  in  the  fields.  What  you 
can  do  is  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
take  out  pollen  clogged  combs,  unless 
a  hive  has  so  much  that  you  are  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  they  will  not 
run  short.  In  that  case,  the  combs 
taken  out  should  be  given  to  other 
colonies  that  are  not  so  wealthy.  It  I 
takes  a  lot  of  judgment  to  be  right  on  ! 
the  excess  pollen  question. 

There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  learned 
about  the  wintering  of  bees.  Give 
them  the  ways  and  means  of  doing 
their  job,  and  they  will  do  it  better 
than  you  think.  I  do  not  condemn 
progress,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  anything  that  forces  bees  to 
breed  up  too  fast  generally  results  in 
having  a  ravenous  horde  of  workers 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  work,  with 
nothing  to  work  on  in  the  fields. 
When  this  happens,  they  generally 
start  to  think  that  perhaps  they 
would  be  better  off  some  place  else. 


Perennial  Onions 

Do  perennial  onions  last  for  more 
than  two  years?  What  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment  should  they  receive?  Any  other 
suggestions  you  may  have  about  them 
would  be  appreciated.  mrs.  e.  l.  r. 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

Perennial  onions  should  last  for 
many  years  if  grown  on  good  soil  and 
fertilized  moderately.  A  5-10-10 
fertilizer  used  at  the  rate  of  30 
pounds  for  each  1,000  square  feet  is 
adequate.  Onions  are  frequently  in¬ 
jured  by  thrip  and  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dust  the  plants  with  DDT.  It 
is  advisable  to  remove  the  small  sets 
from  the  tops  of  the  plants  as  these 
fall  to  the  ground  and  may  start  to 
grow. 


Winter  Radish  Storage 

Please  tell  me  how  to  store  and 
handle  my  winter  radishes.  T.  p.  b. 

Hampshire  County,  Mass. 

Winter  radishes  should  be  stored  in 
the  same  way  as  turnips,  although 
they  do  not  keep  as  well.  They  should 
be  left  in  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze,  then  dug  and  the  tops  cut  off. 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool 
vegetable  cellar  or  buried  outdoors 
in  a  pit  and  covered  with  hay  or 
leaves  so  that  they  will  not  freeze. 
Small  lots  of  root  crops  can  be 
washed  clean  and  placed  in  covered 
stone  jars  where  they  will  keep  fairly 
well  for  two  or  three  months. 


FRICK- ROSENTHAL  CORN  HUSKER-SHREDDERS 


Frick-Rosenthal  "Steel-40" 
Corn  Husker-Shredder 


Have  back  of  them  over  50  years’ 
experience.  Two  sizes:  'both  ma¬ 
chines  keep  going  under  difficult 
conditions,  handling  wet,  dry  or 
frozen  corn.  They  do  a  clean  job  of 
husking  and  highly  satisfactory 
shredding.  Harvesting  corn  by  this 
method  is  the  best  known  way  to 
check  the  corn  borer.  Thousands  in 
use.  Get  full  facts  and  figures  from 
your  Frick  Dealer  or  Frick  Branches 
at  Canandaigua  and  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  among  other  principal 
cities.  New  England  Represen¬ 
tative,  Mr.  Thomas  Peddle,  Box  332, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning,  Ice -Making  and 
Refrigerating  Machinery 


BUIE  Jf 

spruce! 

10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yt. 
transplanted.  3  to  6  in.  toll  —  only 
91  postpaid,  33  only  $3  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  40  Evergreens, 
93  postpaid ;  ail  transplanted. 4'  to 
1®  tall.  Ten  each  Scotch  Pine, 
Balsam  Fir  .Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  40  for  93.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  35c.)  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  R- 1019,  FRYEBURG.  MAINE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


GAIN  A  SEASON 

Plant  Nursery  Stock  this  Fall. 
New  Catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut.  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
leading  Nurseries. 
Write  today! 

es.  Box  Rl  19,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees,  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons.  Chinese, 
___  large  as  turnips.  American,  sweet  as  maidens. 
r—  Blueberries  highbush  hybrids.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  white  Oak.  Riches  without  plowing  booklet  25e. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  Now. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  BoxR,  Downington,  Pa. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Gateneau,  Monroe,  Eary  Sunrise,  Indian  Summer 
Everbearing  also  Eldoro  Blackberry:  25-$3.50;  I00-SI2. 
Shipment  prepaid.  Cultivated  Blueberry  list  on  request. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


AN  ODDITY:  The  "Aerophyte”  a  rare  botanical 
specimen,  grows  indefinitely  without  soil  water, 
or  sunshine;  producing  from  a  single  leaf  several 
identical  plants.  Send  25c  and  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  samples.  J.  Baker,  Box  14,  Tavernier,  Fla. 


-MUSHROOM  SPAWN- 

92. oo  per  unit  —  sufficient  for  40  sq.  ft.  bed. 

Instructions  accompany  each  shipment. 

W.  F.  GUTHRIE,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Eicher  and  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2,  Pa. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices.. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


AFRICAN  VlfHFTS  New  Hybrid  Blooming 

/irnlLnll  Y LULL  10  Varieties.  Strong.  Healthy 
LEAVES  $1.00  POSTPAID. 
TUXEDO.  NEW  YORK 


FIVE  DIFFERENT 
H.  B.  MORELAND, 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  —  Blue  Mill  Farm  offers  for 
sale  10  to  15  year  old  cultivated  plants.  Must  be  moved. 
$2.00  each  at  farm.  Early,  Midseason,  late  varieties, 
Write  or  call.  K.  H.  Andersson,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


For  Sale:  Fine  CHESTNUT  TREES 
PLANTING  $1.00  Each;  ALSO  CH 
VAN  REYNOLDS,  ELKT0N. 


for  FALL 
ESTNUTS. 
MARYLAND 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor.  Milton.  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn 


LIVING  FENCES  of  Ufe-tlme  Multiflora  Bose  low 
cost,  stock-tight,  no  upkeep,  protects  wildlife,  beauti¬ 
ful.  Send  for  "Living  Fence  Facts”  and  prices 

TUCKAMONY  NURSERY,  Doylestown,  R-2,  Penna) 


YES  SIR! 

Ail  Royster  Fertilizer  is  top  quality! 
. . .  the  finest  that  64  years  of  labora¬ 
tory  research,  factory  experience 
and  field  testing  can  produce.  Since 
1885,  the  name  “Royster”  has 
meant  honest  value,  top  quality. 


Family  Seeks  Myron  Kelsea 

Because  of  the  illness  of  George 
Kelsea,  Georgetown,  Maine,  his 
family  is  anxious  to  locate  his  son, 
Myron  Kelsea,  formerly  of  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  whose  last  known 
address  was  10  Swan  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

If  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  knows 
Myron  Kelsea’s  present  whereabouts, 
he  would  be  rendering  a  real  service, 
either  by  communicating  directly 
with  Mrs.  Chester  Kelsea,  Seguinland 
Road,  Georgetown,  Maine  or,  if 
practical,  advising  Myron  Kelsea  of 
his  father’s  illness. 


it 


LIVING  FENCE”. . . 

Imagine  a  permanent,  stock-proof,  easy-to-care-for,  fence  for 
just  6Y2  cents  per  running  foot!  Our  Rosa  Multiflora  japonica  will 
do  this  and  in  addition  form  an  excellent  game  refuge. 
10-15  inches,  conservation 
grade:  1000  plants  for  $50, 

500  plants  for  $32.50.  (NEW 
LOW  PRICE!) 

Write  for  Catalog 


fio^ci:y 
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NURSERY, 

Box  31,  EAST  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Grange  News 


AT  lay-up  time  this  Fall— you  cart  help  prevent  the  winter  rust 
that  costs  thousands  of  farmers  the  use  of  valuable  farming 
equipment...//  you  use  Esso  Rust-Bans. 

Esso  Rust-Ban  347  protects  all  kinds  of  exposed  machinery 
metal.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  applied  with  brush  or  cloth, 
and  readily  removed  at  any  time  with  kerosene.  For  plpws, 
cultivators,  disks,  and  other  exposed  implements. 

TO  stop  the  attack  of  rust  on  the  insides  of  idle  engines,  use 
Esso  Rust-Ban  603.  It  has  special  properties  that  combat 
rust,  and  a  protective  film  adheres  to  inside  engine  surfaces, 
affording  important,  winter-long  protection.  In  the 
Spring,  the  Rust-Ban  is  replaced  with  motor  oil. 

Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  will  gladly  tell  you  about  other 
Esso  Rust-Ban  products  for  specific  purposes  that  can  provide 


A  rapidly  spreading  movement  in 
rural  areas,  in  most  cases  following 
Grange  leadership,  is  the  demand 
that  the  tax  on  gasoline,  when  used 
for  the  operation  of  farm  machinery, 
be  removed.  This  movement  now 
covers  a  considerable  number  of 
States,  growing  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  for  which,  in  many  instances, 
Pomona  Granges  were  responsible. 
The  arguments  against  taxing  the 
gasoline  used  for  farm  machinery 
operations  are  threefold:  (1)  such 
machinery  is  essential  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food;  (2)  it  is  not  used  on  the 
public  highways;  (3)  very  little 
danger  to  the  public  is  involved,  since 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  create  highway  hazards. 
In  some  States  decided  progress  has 
been  made  by  complete  elimination 
of  the  tax;  in  others  recent  statutes 
have  provided  that  one-half  the  tax 
on  farm  used  gasoline  be  abated. 
Farmers  without  exception  believe 
that  no  tax  at  all  should  be  levied 
and  the  sentiment  that  their  cause  is 
just,  is  apparently  growing. 

The  present  season  has  seen  a  large 
number  of  Grange  hall  mortgage 
burnings  throughout  the  country, 
with  correspondingly  jubilant  occa¬ 
sions.  In  some  cases  the  work  of  se¬ 
curing  a  Grange  home  has  been  in 
progress  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and 
represents  a  continuing  program  of 
work  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Grange  members.  Of  the  nearly 
4,000  Grange  halls  now  owned 
thi’oughout  the  entire  nation,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  have  resulted  from 
remodeling  buildings  which  have 
been  abandoned  from  their  original 
use.  Many  of  these  are  former  church 
edifices,  unused  schoolhouses  and 
even  -  small  factory  buildings. 

Sometimes,  when  another  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  forced  to  give  up  its 
building,  the  Grange  has  imme¬ 
diately  taken  over,  doing  an  exten¬ 
sive  remodeling  job.  One  recent  case 
was  the  purchase  of  a  complete  army 
barracks,  which  required  only  mini¬ 
mum  remodeling  to  fit  them  for 
Grange  purposes.  A  Connecticut 
Grange  now  has  fine  meeting 
quarters  in  what  was  formerly  a 
barn,  housing  fine  blooded  horses 
whose  ownership  constituted  the 
hobby  of  a  wealthy  man  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity.  While  the  mortgage.,  some¬ 
times  looks  forbidding  at  the  start, 
very  rarely  does  a  Grange  fail  to 
liquidate  the  obligation.  The  success 
of  such  an  attempt  usually  marks 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
experience  of  that  subordinate. 


The  men  and  women  who  have 
been  working  hard  to  improve  the 
building  facilities  of  their  Grange 
hall  at  Hillsdale  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  are  beginning  to  reap  some 
rewards  in  the  form  of  more  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  and  the  ability  to 
handle  large  crowds  more  easily. 

The  Hillsdale  Grange,  P.  of  H. 
No.  933,  was  originally  organized 
back  in  1902  under  the  leadership  of 
Wallace  Darrow  and  Ashley  Hawes. 


There  was  a  charter  membership  of 
70  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in 
October,  1902  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall.  It  was  not  until  1928  that  the 
Hillsdale  Grange  had  its  own  Grange 
building.  In  that  year  the  former 
Baptist  Church  was  given  to  them 
and  it  is  still  the  Grange  home. 

Many  improvements  have,  of 
course,  been  added  in  the  past  20 
years.  Only  recently,  a  fully  equipped 
kitchen  and  stage  were  installed, 
as  well  as  rest  rooms,  and  the  entire 
hall  was  redecorated;  a  lot  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Grangers 
themselves. 

There  are  now  230  members  in 
the  Hillsdale  Grange.  Present 
officers  include:  Hiram  Johnson, 
Master;  Howard  Chappuis,  Over¬ 
seer;  Curtis  Chappuis,  Steward; 
Ernest  Hilpertshauser,  Asst.  Steward; 
Geraldine  Bielefeldt,  Lady  Asst. 
Steward;  John  Gold,  Gate  Keeper; 
Marie  Dodds,  Lecturer;  Irene  Klitsch, 
Chaplain;  Edna  Smith,  Secretary; 
Robert  Dawson,  Sr.,  Treas.;  William 
Dodds,  chairman  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  Charles  Ostrander,  Warren 
Hoffman,  executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers. 

West  Pomona  Grange,  Tallman, 
N.  Y.,  recently  presented  Arthur  and 
Elizabeth  Sarson  with  50  yellow 
roses,  a  crystal  vase  and  a  wedding 
cake  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 

Warren  Grange  recently  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  celebration  of  the  55th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Young  of  Warren.  Mrs.  Young  was 
the  first  Juvenile  Grange  deputy  of 
Herkimer  County  and  the  first 
Juvenile  Grange  matron  of  Warren 
Grange.  Mr.  Young  was  for  19  years 
deputy  state  master  of  Herkimer 
County  Pomona  Grange  and  for 
eight  years  master  of  the  Warren 
Grange. 


Otter  Creek  Grange,  North  Claren¬ 
don,  Vt.,  has  recently  conferred  de¬ 
grees  on  26  candidates,  and  has  made 
donations  to  the  Educational  Aid 
Fund,  Vermont  Tuberculosis  Assn., 
Vermont  Children’s  Aid  Society  and 
the  Veterans’  Hospital.  This  Grange 
is  also  a  100  per  cent  subscriber  to 
The  National.  Grange  Monthly. 

Waterbury  Grange,  Waterbury,  Vt., 
has  recently  held  a  past  masters’ 
night  with  nine  of  the  13  living  past 
masters  in  attendance.  Gifts  were 
presented  to  each  past  master  and  a 
memorial  service  was  held  for  those 
who  had  passed  on. 

Grandview  Grange,  Addison,  Vt., 
has  added  $331  to  the  treasury  since 
last  December.  They  have  also  organ¬ 
ized  a  Juvenile  Grange,  which  re¬ 
cently  conferred  their  degrees  on  a 
class  of  candidates  for  inspection. 


Rhode  Island  Granges  have  started 
a  Grange  broadcast,  the  first  and 
third  Saturday  of  each  month,  for 
a  noon  period  of  30  minutes,  12:30  to 
1:00  o’clock.  The  first  broadcast  re¬ 
cently  was  very  well  presented  and 
received.  D. 


money-saving  protection  for  farm  equipment.  Also  ask  him 
for  a  FREE  subscription  to  Esso  Farm  News,  or  write  direct  to: 
Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

PRODUCTS 


you  can  depend  on 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL 


COMPANY 


This  side  view  of  the  Hillsdale ,  N.  Y.,  Grange  Hall  shows  the  rear  extension 
recently  built  to  house  a  spacious  stage  and  fully  equipped  kitchen  quarters 

underneath. 
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Optimism  at  Sprucetip  Farm 


While  the  work  at  Sprucetip  Farm, 
year  after  year,  falls  into  a  pattern, 
we  cannot  always  do  things  in  just 
the  same  way,  and  we  do  not  always 
get  the  same  results.  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  All- Wise  Creator 
planned  it  that  way  to  save  us  from 
living  lives  of  boredom,  but  in 
moments  of  discouragement  I  often 
find  myself  wondering  if  He  didn’t 
slightly  overdo  it. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
give  detailed  directions  by  which  a 
family  could  fully  guide  its  first 
efforts  toward  self  sufficiency  on  a 
subsistence  farm.  That  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  no  two  years  will  give  exactly 
the  same  results.  Each  year  has  a 
personality,  just  like  a  child.  You 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  no  two 
children  are  alike;  neither  are  any 
two  leaves  on  a  tree;  nor  any  two 
years.  We  cannot  plan  with  absolute 
certainty  in  the  Spring  what  we  are 
going  to  live  on  during  the  coming 
Winter.  Life  becomes  a  series  of 
gambles,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
and  from  the  results  of  these 
gambles,  we  obtain  our  Winter’s  food 
supply.  The  Old  Testament  writer 
showed  his  knowledge  of  farming 
hazards  when  he  wrote:  (Ecclesiastes 
11:6)  “In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand:  for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.”  To  this,  he  might  have  added, 
“It’s  a  good  idea  to  sow  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed  too.” 

Adverse  weather  may  ruin  any 
particular  crop,  or  even  a  number  of 
crops  at  one  time.  In  Northern  New 
England,  we  fear  frost  as  the  farmers 
of  the  Prairie  States  fear  drouth.  If 
the  season  is  cold  and  backward,  one 
is  almost  certain  to  hear  some  old 
timer  remark,  “I  sure  hope  this 
won’t  be  another  year  without  a 
Summer,”  and  we  know  what  is 
meant.  We  have  heard  about  the  year 
1816  when  this  part  of  the  country 
had  frost  in  every  month  of  the  year 
except  one.  That  year  lingers  in  local 
annuals  as  “Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Froze  to  Peath.”  We  are  thankful 
that  this  has  happened  only  once 
since  the  white  man  came  to  New 
England.  But  there  have  been  years 
since  we  came  to  Sprucetip  when 
Erland  rose  at  midnight  in  June  to 
start  smudges  along  the  edge  of  the 
garden.  For  us,  a  frost  late  in  the 
Spring  is  irretrievable  because  we 
are  virtually  certain  to  have  frost  all 
too  early  in  the  Fall. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  “If  Winter’s  snow  goes  off  in 
a  rain,  the  year  will  be  wet;  if  the 
sun  melts  the  snow,  look  out  for  dry 
weather.”  Both  are  possibilities. 
There  was  a  year  when  we  planted 
our  potatoes  in  dust  and  carried 
water  from  the  brook  to  wet  a  spot 
in  each  hill  as  we  planted  them. 
There  have  been  years,  too,  when 
planting  was  delayed  because  it  was 
too  wet  to  plow  and  harrow.  It  may 
be  wet  in  the  Spring  and  dry  in  the 
Fall,  or  vice  versa,  though  it  usually 
seems  that  it  just  gets  around  to  pour 
in  haying  season.  Each  one  of  these 
variations  raises  its  own  problems, 
and  one  must  be  alert  to  keep  dam¬ 
age  at  a  minimum.  There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  weather.  The 
same  rain  that  encourages  blight  on 
the  potatoes  makes  the  berries  hang 
on  the  bushes  luscious  and  juicy.  The 
point  of  view  depends  upon  whether 
you  are  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist. 

The  pessimist  says,  “Every  year 


some  crop  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.” 
The  optimist  replies,  “Every  year 
most  of  your  crops  will  be  successes.” 
Both  will  be  right. 

Besides  the  weather,  a  new  and 
unconquered  pest  may  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to  put  our  hopes  to  flight. 
This  is  a  hazard  we  try  not  to  take. 
Our  12  standbys  were  chosen  with 
this  in  mind.  If  one  crop  fails,  we 
aim  to  have  a  substitute  to  take  its 
place.  A  dietitian  has  said  that  life 
and  health  can  be  maintained  on  as 
simple  a  diet  as  whole  wheat,  whole 
milk  and  tomatoes.  Another  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  milk,  eggs,  cabbage, 
carrots,  potatoes  and  bread  and 
butter  are  entirely  adequate  for 
physical  well  being.  We  believe  in 
simplicity,  but  we  allow  ourselves 
considerably  more  latitude  than  this 
so  as  to  make  sure  we  have  enough 
home  raised  food  of  the  proper  kind 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  food  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  family  in  spite  of  the 
hazards  of  weather  and  pests.  In  our 
gardens  and  fields  we  raise:  hay,  rye, 
yellow  field  corn,  flint  variety,  yellow 
sweet  corn,  potatoes,  carrots,  beans, 
string,  field,  and  sometimes  soy, 
onions,  tomatoes,  beets,  turnips  and 
winter  cabbage.  Add  a  few  luxuries 
of  which  we  are  especially  fond,  and 
a  succession  of  salads  for  Summer 
eating,  and  we  have  a  good  Summer’s 
work  cut  out  for  us. 

There  are  those  moments  of  dis¬ 
couragement  when  it  seems  as  if  all 
Nature  has  ganged  up  on  us,  crying, 
“Feed  us  or  fight  us.”  From  crows 
cawing  defiantly  in  the  tree  tops  to 
the  sluggish  cut  worms  at  our  feet, 
from  chewing  insects  to  sucking  in¬ 
sects,  from  rabbits  and  woodchucks, 
from  deer  and  coon,  we  must  defend 
our  plantings  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  if  we  expect  to  harvest  a 
Winter’s  food  supply.  Last  but  not 
least,  we  must  mention  the  fungi,  the 
blights,  the  mildews,  which  are  so 
much  more  insidious  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  overlook  their  beginnings  and 
so  difficut  to  thwart  their  tenacity. 
But  there  is  a  law  of  Nature  on 
which  the  discouraged  may  rely.  I 
call  to  mind  one  year  when  our 
tomato  plants  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  while  very  small 
by  the  wilt  fungus.  Out  of  a  plant¬ 
ing  intended  to  supply  us  with  75  or 
100  healthy  tomato  plants,  a  bare 
dozen  survived.  The  natural  thing  to 
do  would  have  been  to  give  up  hope 
of  saving  seed  from  these  survivors, 
feeling  that  the  seed  would  have 
been  infected  with  wilt  from  the 
start.  But  we  reasoned  that  this  was 
the  time  of  all  times  to  save  seed, 
because  these  plants  had  proved 
themselves  immune  to  wilt  infection 
and  could  pass  on  this  characteristic 
to  the  next  generation.  Acting  on  this 
hunch,  we  had  unusual  luck  the  next 
year,  and  as  long  as  we  saved  seed 
from  this  strain  of  tomatoes. 

We  therefore  do  not  get  too  excited 
about  crop  failures,  figuring  that,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  next  year  may 
bring  us  the  best  season  we  have 
ever  had.  The  weather  has  a  way  of 
righting  itself  over  the  years,  and 
the  pests  we  worry  about  are  wiped 
out  in  turn  by  their  own  enemies. 
Looking  back  over  22  years  here  at 
Sprucetip  in  which  our  solvency  as  a 
family  has  depended  upon  our  rais¬ 
ing  virtually  every  thing  we  eat,  we 
contemplate  this  kind  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  Nature  with  a  benevo¬ 
lent  eye  and  so  we  relax. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

New  Hampshire 


Reduce  Belting  Costs 

Belting  is  still  being  used.  In  fact 
it  is  being  used  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  despite  the  belief  20  years  ago 
that  power  transmission  belting  was 
going  out-of-date.  Today  its  appli¬ 
cation  is  more  scientific;  in  manu¬ 
facture  belting  has  been  improved  in 
numerous  ways. 

Here  is  a  sketch  that  shows  how 
the  cost  of  belting  can  often  be  cut 
almost  in  half,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  drive.  It  shows  that  belt 
pull  on  the  bearings  is  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys. 
The  larger  the  pulley,  the  less  the 
pull.  Thus  this  drawing  shows  that 
if  the  pulley  is  one  foot  in  diameter, 
a  10-inch  belt  will  be  required  at  a 
speed  of  2,000  feet  per  minute.  The 
belt  pull  on  the  bearings  will  be  400 
pounds.  Now,  in  place  of  the  small 
pulley,  let  us  substitute  one  that  is 


twice  as  large,  namely,  two  feet  in 
diameter.  A  five-inch  belt  will  now 
do  the  same  work  and  will  do  it 
better  because  the  pulley  is  larger. 
The  belt  speed  will  then  be  4,000  feet 
per  minute,  which  is  not  excessive, 


and  the  belt  pull  on  the  bearings  will 
be  only  200  pounds.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  cutting  belt  costs,  power  is  saved 
by  reducing  the  belt  pull  to  the 
minimum.  That  is,  there  will  be  that 
much  less  bearing  friction — about  50 
per  cent  less. 

This  principle  applies  both  to  flat 
belts  and  V-belts.  W.  E.  Schaphorst 


Increase  your  farm  profit  with 


electric  barn 

ventilation 


•  Greater  livestock  production 

•  Reduced  building  decay 

•  Improved  working  conditions 

•  Easy  to  install,  low  operating  cost 

Tests  show  5l/2%  more  milk,  V/2%  more  hog 
height,  far  greater  egg  production  when  proper 
ventilation  gives  fresh  healthful  air.  This  soon  pays 
for  Clay  ventilation  and  brings  you  added  profit. 


Also 


COMPLETE 


LIVESTOCK 

BUILDING 


EQUIPMENT 


Bam  cleaners, 
windows,  stalls. 


You  protect  building  investment,  too,  by  preventing 
decay  from  excessive  moisture.  Working  conditions 
are  healthier,  more  pleasant.  Foul  air  and  bad 
odors  are  eliminated.  Thousands  in  use. 


Year  'Round  Benefits 
WINTER  SPRING -FALL  SUMMER 


pp 

\''J 

9 

1 

1 

Ifpper  door  closed, 
pull*  from  floor  and 
preserve*  room  heat. 


Upper  door  partly 
closed,  both  floor  and 
ceiling  circulation. 


Floor  outlet  closed, 
upper  door  opened  to 
remove  hot  ceiling  oir. 


With  Clay  positive  air  control,  automatic 
exhaust  and  air  intakes,  your  livestock  .  .  .  , 

benefits  the  year  ’round  from  dry,  clean.  Air  Intakes 
healthful  air.  Possibility  of  disease  is 
greatly  reduced.  Easy  to  install  at  any 
season.  Fully  automatic,  thermostat 
control.  Three  sizes  cover  every 
requirement. 


Write  for  new  ventilation  section  of  general  catalog  for 
detailed  information  on  electric  and  gravity  ventilation 


and  exhaust  fans. 


pens,  bowls,  etc 

Ask  for  FREE 
Catalog 


EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

1092  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
"■obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Duly 
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OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costa  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  Engines  burn  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4 .000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow.  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-977  Garden  St..  Ottawa.  Kan. 


—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Freshly  emptied.  50  gallon.  Prices:  I  —  barrel  $5.00, 
5  —  $23.75,  10  —  $45.00,  20  barrels  up  to  truckloads 
$4.00  each.  Minimum  carload  200  barrels  $3.75  each. 

All  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  Peoria,  Ill.,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Terms  —  Certified  Cheek.  Draft  or 
Money  Order  with  order.  We  do  not  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  Draft  attached. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phono  4-4128 


—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Fresh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7.00 
each;  2  for  $13.50:  5  for  $32.50:  freight  prepaid. 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  $1.00  each  barrel. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used.  /''v  -wr-  o 

hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound  XV 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


in  2  Minutes! 


LITTLE  GIANT 


D 

BODY 

HOIST 


Low  Cost  -  Easy  to  Install 


Takes  the  heavy  work  out  of  unloading  —  gets  the 
job  done  fast!  Any  farmer,  trucker,  etc.  can  afford 
one.  Fits  all  trucks  —  ail  beds.  Simple  to  attach  — 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  Does  not  change  the 
chassis  in  any  way.  No  hydraulic  cylinder*to 
adjust  and  service  —  LITTLE  GIANT  works 
equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  Easy-crank 
operation.  Only  $70  and  up.  More  LITTLE 
GIANTS  in  use  than  any  other.  Absolutely 
guaranteed .  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


LITTLE  GIANT  PRODUCTS,  INC, 

15S8  N.  Adams  St.,  Peoria,  III, 


*  FOR  RELIEF  OF  * 


ASTHMA 


brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00— No 
c.o.D.  s— We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept  3 


JOHN  1C  BRATER  AND  CO., Inc. 
369  Third  Ave„  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOO! 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  2*"?“ h£SL£S?m. 


-  ELECTRIC  DRILLS  - 

•/ 4"  $10:  %"  $22.50;  '/a*  $26.  New.  C.O.D.  AC- DC. 
110-120  V.  WALTER’S.  210  S.  Ilth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOB  STONE, 


Phone  838 


CHARITON. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  ouick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Shown  with  a  Super¬ 
charger  to  prevent 
tank  "water- logging." 


50-120-150-200-300  ft. 

or  even  greater  depths 


NO  MATTER  HOW 


YOUR  WELL . . . 


DEPTH  IS  NO  OBSTACLE 


for 


/Z*vr' 

SELECTIVE  STAGE 

JET  PUMP 


Jacuzzi,  originator  and  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  jet  type  pumps  for 
over  2  5  years,  offers  a  highly  efficient  jet  pump  for  lifts  to  300  feet  and  greater. 
Many  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States.  Your  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer 
will  gladly  furnish  you  with  complete  details  on  a  Jacuzzi  jet  type  pump  for 
your  individual  requirements.  For  trouble-free  service,  for  economy,  for 
efficiency  on  practically  any  depth  well,  investigate  the  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Discharge  jet  pump. 


Send  for  FREE  bulletin  and  name  of  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer 

|  JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 
i  Binghamton,  New  York 

i  Please  send  me  your  free  bulletin  "Automatic  Water”  and  name 
;  of  my  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer. 

:  NAME _ 

!  ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 


ALSO  AT  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA  and  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Catches 

more 


Protect  grain  and  poultry  with  a  Havahart  rat  trap. 
Cannot  hurt  children,  pets.  No  springs,  rustproof, 
durable.  Other  traps  for  many  animals.  Send  coupon 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 


HAVAHART,  510  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N,  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


nnrnl  l/IlUll"’  Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
AEVUL.V  111|U  snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
liner  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Pat’d.) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfor.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


‘No  Trespassing,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Prohibited,  etc.* 
Eight  weatherproof  cloth  signs  9x11  $2.00'  postpaid. 
T.  HOLM,  CARESWELL  ST.,  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


Genuine,  Heavy  Grain 
Leather,  double-tan¬ 
ned  to  resist  wear 
and  corrosive 
acids. 

ONLY 


{  plus  25 1  for  mailing 
*  Because  America’s  foremost  work  shoe 
0  manufacturer  was  overstocked,  these  high 
0  quality,  long-wearing  shoes  can  be  yours  at 
0  a  great  saving.  Normally  sold  for  over  $7.00. 
0  Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  composition  sole 
0  and  heel  stands  up  under  hard  wear.  Full  oak- 
0  tanned  midsole.  Double  and  triple  sewed. 
0  Double  •  thick  leather  garrison  back,  with 
0  roomy  toe. 

0  Sizes  6  to  12,  whole  and  half  size.  Army 
0  russet  tan  color:  wide,  comfortable  widths. 
#Wby  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

W  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  > 


J™ ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT™ 

t  Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  0 

*  471  Mill  St.,  Dept.  A,  Check  0 

Worcester,  Matt.  C  O.  D.  0 

p  Send  me  ......  pairs  of  shoes  ol(4.23(includet 

0  mailings  costs) 

0  My  size  is  ... .  Send  free  literature  0 

t  Name 

0  St.  er  R.  F.  D. _ , _ 

0  Town _  Stale _ 


PREVENT  MUD 


at  Entrance  Roads! 


Muddy  ditches  and  streams  no  longer 
need  bog  down  your  car,  truck  or  equip¬ 
ment — at  entrance  road  or  anywhere  on 
your  farm.  Just  put  Penco  Corrugated 
Metal  Pipe  in  ditch,  stream  or  under 
road  and  cover  with  shallow  earth  fill. 
Carries  water  off  and  makes  a  strong, 
low-cost  bridge  at  the  same  time!  One 
man  can  install  this  inexpensive,  dura¬ 
ble  drainage  pipe-bridge  in  less  than 
a  day.  Also  used  to  prevent  field  ero¬ 
sion,  to  line  wells,  to  make  inexpensive 
cattle-pass,  etc.  The  same  Penco  pipe  is 
used  on  state  and  county  roads.  Comes 
in  diameters  from  8  in.  to  8  ft. — lengths 
up  to  20  ft. !  Stop  your  mud  problem  now, 
the  economical  way  that  farmers  praise. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  information 
on  how  to  drain  your  farm  properly  with 

Penco  Corrugated  Metal  Drainage  Pipe 


PENN  METAL  Corporation  of  Penna. 

Founded  1869  by  L.  lewis  Sagendorph 

62  Oregon  Avenue,  Philadelphia  48,  Pa. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PiARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


Waste  Land  Can  be  Made 
Productive 

When  I  purchased  my  farm  in 
1928,  it  was  very  much  run  down; 
not  all  of  it,  but  certain  areas.  There 
was  a  gravelly  knoll  near  the  woods 
which  looked  as  if  it  never  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  any  value,  only 
briars  and  clumps  of  low  brush. 
Another  nearby  area  apparently  had 
been  productive  once,  but  the  soil 
had  an  exhausted,  runout  look.  There 
wore  also  odd  corners  here  and  there 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
with  sumachs,  bull  briars,  and  other 
useless  truck. 

It  struck  me  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  with  these  unpromising 
sections  was  to  cover  them  with 
trees.  Accordingly  I  began  with  the 
gravelly  knoll,  about  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent.  There  I  set  out  a  thousand  red 
pine  seedlings,  which  since  have 
grown  into  a  very  respectable  forest, 
many  of  the  trees  being  25  or  30  feet 
high.  A  little  later  I  did  the  same 
with  the  other  area,  about  three 
acres,  setting  out  there  a  thousand 
red  pine  and  a  thousand  Norway 
spruce.  Then  I  attacked  the  odd  cor¬ 
ners,  cleared  out  the  sumachs  and 
briars,  and  in  their  stead  set  out 
more  pines  and  spruces.  In  one  end 
of  an  old  orchard  lot,  where  the  soil 
looked  none  too  good,  I  set  out  five 
hundred  Douglas  fir.  Altogether  I 
have  during  the  past  20  years  set 
out  about  6,000  seedlings,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  “took,”  and  now 
those  areas  which  used  to  produce 
nothing  worth  a  hoot  .are  covered 
with  forests  of  growing  trees. 

I  regard*  this  as  good  husbandry, 
for  it  is  turning  waste  areas  into 
profitable  ones.  It  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  labor  and  a  little 
money,  although  as  yet  I  have  reaped 
no  financial  returns.  Perhaps  I  never 
shall  reap  any  because  wood  grows 
slowly,  but  somebody  should  do  so. 
Meanwhile  these  6,000  evergreeens 
have  increased  the  potential  value  of 
the  farm  and  improved  its  looks.  I 
submit  that  growing  spruces  and 
pines  are  an  adornment  to  any  piece 
of  land,  far  more  so  than  brush  and 
bull  briars.  » 

Although  I  have  transplanted  the 
majority  of  these  trees  with  my  own 
hands,  I  have  never  found  the  work 
laborious,  nor  have  the  trees  been 
expensive.  With  one  blow  of  a  pick 
I  have  a  hole  in  the  ground,  insert 
the  rootlets  in  it,  then  tread  the  earth 
round  them  firmly,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Unless  I  have  to  clear  away 
weeds  or  brush,  I  can  set  out  a  seed¬ 
ling  tree  in  less  than  a  minute.  I  have 
hired  help  once  or  twice,  mainly 
when  other  duties  were  pressing,  and 
then  the  work  has  gone  very  fast 
indeed.  Two  men,  one  to  open  up  the 
ground  and  to  clear  it  if  necessary, 
and  one  to  set  in  the  seedling,  can 
create  the  beginning  of  quite  a  forest 
in  a  day.  And  the  young  trees  are  not 
expensive,  considering  what  they 
may  amount  to  eventually.  I  used  to 
get  them  from  the  State  nursery  at 
25  per  cent  off  the  list  price  of  $12. 
Now  that  list  price  is  around  $16  or 
$18  per  thousand;  but  even  so  I  don’t 
regard  that  as  excessive. 


October  l,  1949 

Hitherto  I  have  always  planted  my  l 
evergreen  seedlings  in  rows,  spacing  ! 
both  trees  and  rows  just  about  so  far 
apart,  from  six  to  eight  feet,  thus 
forming  solid  blocks  of  trees.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  do  that  where  you 
have  an  open  bit  of  pasture  land  to  ) 
work  on,  but  last  Spring  I  adopted  a 
different  arrangement.  Wishing  to  fill 
up  certain  open  areas  in  my  woods,  j 
where  the  hurricane  had  tipped  over 
numbers  of  trees  or  I  had  cut  some  “ 
out  for  firewood,  I  paid  no  attention  i 
to  rows  or  accurate  spacing  but  set 
out  my  little  trees  here  and  there 
which  is  the  way  trees  naturally 
grow  in  the  woods.  There  are  no  l 
straight  lines  or  even  spacing  in  the 
plantations  of  God.  Now  when  these  ! 
transplants  develop,  they  will  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  trees  about 
them,  and  the  entire  forest  will  have  5 
a  natural  look.  My  solid  blocks  of  I 
pines  and  spruces  look  well  of  course 
now  that  they  have  attained  suffi-  • 
cient  growth,  but  to  my  thinking  ? 
they  never  have  looked  quite  natural,  ; 

For  these  woodlot  plantings  I  am  1 
using  spruce  and  hemlock  only,  no  I 
red  pines.  The  latter  require  too  . 
much  sunshine  to  do  well  near  or 
under  other  trees;  it  does  not  take 
much  shade  to  retard  their  growth,  j 
But  Norway  spruce  and  our  native 
hemlock  are  fairly  tolerant  of  shade  1 
and  are  therefore  adaptable  to  my  j 
purpose.  Every  piece  of  cut-over 
woodland,  unless  designed  for  an-  ; 
other  purpose,  should  be  replanted 
with  good  timber  trees,  or  it  will  tend  ■ 
to  clothe  itself  with  useless  brush 
and  brambles,  or  with  trees  of  no 
great  value  such  as  gray  birch,  iron- 
wood,  wild  cherry,  and  so  on.  I  have  [ 
seen  too  many  such  areas,  and  they 
are  neither  pretty  nor  profitable.  : 
They  are  a  waste  of  land  and  of  i> 
opportunity.  Our  forests  have  always  | 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  this  east-  1 
ern  country,  and  so  far  as  possible 
we  should  strive  to  keep  them  going. 
We  who  live  on  farms  here  try  to 
keep  our  fields  and  pastures  in  good 
productive  condition;  among  other  \ 
things  by  reseeding  them.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  should  do  somewhat  the 
same  with  our  woodland  areas;  re¬ 
seed  them  where  necessary,  not  let 
them  run  out  or  become  a  shambles,  j 
Our  woods  are  not  only  fine  to  look 
at,  but  are  an  excellent  ground  cover, 
and  have  a  definite  cash  value. 
Figuratively  speaking,  they  are 
money  in  the  bank.  H.  J.  Fenton 
Connecticut 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25, 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 


Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  Brown,  Wells,  Rutland  County,  Vt., 
have  their  own  heifer  calves  to  raise  and  care  for.  William  (11)  on  ti Qk 
with  his  Holstein  and  his  brother  Selden  Jr.  (13)  with  his  Jersey  are  bot 
members  of  the  Haystack  Hustlers  4-H  Club.  Little  sister,  Audry,  (4)  thinks 
her  Holstein  calf  is  the  very  best  of  all. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


In  my  book  of  experience,  there 
are  many  pages  that  tell  of  bad 
times.  We  had  awful  droughts  when 
for  week  after  week  a  blazing  sun 
burned  our  crops,  and  it  seemed  that 
it  would  never  rain  again.  Springs 
ard  creeks  went  dry,  wells  and  cis¬ 
terns  failed,  and  it  did  seem  as 
though  the  world  were  burning  up. 
Yet  it  always  did  rain,  the  fields  did 
turn  green  again,  we  did  manage  to 
salvage  enough  to  carry  us  through 
the  year.  There  are  pages  which  tell 
of  awful  floods  when  it  rained  day 
after  day  until  the  farm  was  a  sea 
of  mud,  creeks  became  rivers,  rivers 
became  vast  inland  seas  of  water 
with  thousands  of  acres  flooded,  and 
it  did  seem  as  though  the  sun  would 
never  shine  again.  Yet  it  always  did 
stop  raining,  the  water  did  run  off, 
the  fields  did  get  dry  again,  and  by 
using  emergency  crops  we  managed 
to  have  a  fairly  good  year.  Then 
there  are  accounts  of  terrible 
blizzards,  when  a  howling  wind  kept 
piling  up  the  snow  until  all  roads 
were  blocked,  and  it  was  a  big  job 
even  to  keep  a  path  open  to  the  barn. 
The  old  thermometer  flirted  with  zero 
for  such  long  spells  that  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  never  get  warm 
again.  Yet  the  wind  did  stop  blow¬ 
ing,  the  snow  did  vanish,  Spring 
came  as  usual  and  we  had  a  fine 
crop  year. 

There  are  pages  which  tell  of  sor¬ 
row  and  sadness  when  time  after 
time  I  stood  by  an  open  grave  and 
watched  dear  ones  laid  away  in  the 
last  long  sleep.  Sometimes,  it  seemed 
that  the  burden  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  It  seemed  that  I  could 
never  smile  again,  that  I  could  never 
again  have  a  happy  day.  Yet  kindly 
time  healed  the  wounds  and  left 
only  blessed  memories,  so  that  once 
again  life  realy  became  worth  living. 

Look  into  your  own  book  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  you  will  find  many 
pages  just  like  these.  Like  myself, 
you  will  have  met  many  people  who 
moaned  and  groaned  even  to  the 
extent  of  predicting  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  '  Always, 
though,  no  matter  how  bad  things 
were,  good  times  came  again.  From 
all  this,  I  learned  one  great  lesson 
and  it  is  that  no  matter  what  comes 
of  weal  and  woe,  I  have  only  to  wait 
in  patient  and  sincere  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  providence  and  say  to 
myself,  “This,  too,  will  pass.”  It  al¬ 
ways  does  pass,  it  never  fails  and, 
no  matter  what  comes,  it  is  all  a 
part  of  His  great  plan. 

I  learned  another  lesson,  too,  but 
learned  it  the  hard  way  and  learned 
it  too  late.  In  my  book  of  experience, 
there  is  a  little  page  known  so  far 
only  to  myself.  Along  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Pike,  across  the  valley  from 
Allentown,  there  is  a  high  hill  and  on 
that  hill  a  jumble  of  immense  rocks, 
towering  high  into  the  air.  Climb  to 
the  top  and  you  can  see  mile  after 
mile  of  the  only  land  I  know  where 
heaven  and  earth  meet,  the  great 
star  of  Bethlehem,  in  symbolic 


ceremonial,  each  year  telling  its  story 
of  faith  and  hope.  I  refer  to  that  be¬ 
cause  to  me  that  is  the  old  home 
place,  but  for  you  it  may  be  any¬ 
where.  It  is  great  to  follow  the  wind¬ 
ing  trails  which  lead  to  other  lands. 
The  snow  white  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  the  golden  glory  of  ripening 
wheat  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the 
windswept  prairies  of  the  Dakotas, 
the  tall  corn  of  Iowa,  the  fertile 
fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  But  the 
best  trail  of  all  is  the  one  which  leads 
back  home. 

Yes,  I  learned  my  lesson  too  late, 
for  I  know'  now  that  I  shall  never 
again  see  the  things  I  loved  so  well 
in  that  little  valley  of  the  Lehigh.  I 
learned  too  late  because  no  one  ever 
told  me  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  as 
I  am  telling  you  now,  how  much  the 
old  home  means. 

Turning  back  to  Michigan,  you 
people  in  the  East  will  wonder  when 
I  tell  you  that  out  here  in  the  Central 
West  we  have  too  much  of  every¬ 
thing.  Day  after  day,  the  big  whole¬ 
sale  market  at  Benton  Harbor  is 
jammed  to  the  limit  with  hundreds 
of  loads  of  produce  which  many 
times  cannot  be  given  away,  let  alone 
sold  for  a  profit.  If  a  grower  does 
make  a  sale,  the  chances  are  10  to 
one  that  he  must  sell  his  load  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production.  Every  day,  at 
the  close  of  trading,  many  a  farmer 
takes  his  load  back  home  because 
there  was  no  sale  at  any  price. 
Judging  by  reports  from  Washington, 
this  season  we  will  also  have  too 
much  corn  and  too  much  wheat,  too 
much  oats,  too  much  cotton  and  too 
many  potatoes.  Have  people  stopped 
eating?  What  is  the  reason  that  we 
must  either  dump  our  produce  or 
sell  it  below  cost  of  production? 

Generally,  we  are  lucky  to  have 
two  good  cuttings  of  alfalfa.  This 
year  we  will  get  at  least  four,  and 
tractors  do  not  eat  hay.  On  the  other 
hand,  living  costs,  that  is,  for  things 
which  we  must  buy  from  the  store, 
are  actually  rising.  It  is  all  far  too 
deep  for  me.  But  it  does,  in  my 
opinion,  portray  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  our  econo¬ 
my.  Back  in  the  old  days,  distribu¬ 
tion  was  difficult  because  we  had 
only  the  railroad  and  the  steamship. 
Now'  we  have  millions  of  miles  of  hard 
paved  roads,  millions  of  trucks  which 
overnight  can  transport  a  load  of 
produce,  yet  we  cannot  sell  our  stuff 
here  at  the  cost  of  transportation  and, 
in  many  cases,  cannot  sell  it  at  all. 
Evidently  something  is  wrong  some¬ 
where. 

As  I  write,  the  Missus  is  on  a  visit 
to  our  oldest  son  in  New  Jersey  while 
Loretta  and  I  carry  on  here  at  home. 
Calvin  and  wife  come  out  each  night 
to  pick  and  pack  many  baskets  of 
pickles  which  sometimes  cannot  even 
be  given  away.  So  go  things  on  Long 
Acres.  Once  again  I  say  to  you  that 
-whatever  comes,  you  will  be  all  right 
if  you  just  join  me  in  saying:  “All 
things  come  to  pass  —  and  pass 
away.”  L.  B.  Reber 


Red  Caps  and  Rifles  —  A 
Landowner’s  Plea 

(Continued  from  Page  587) 
it  must  justify  itself  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  social  functions. 

Therefore,  in  the  theory  of  multiple 
use  joined  with  multiple  payment 
perhaps  lies  the  solution.  Of  course, 
some  values  will  provide  no  revenue. 
No  woodland  owner  can  expect  pay¬ 
ment  because  his  trees  stop  water  or 
because  they  are  aesthetically  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  upon.  But  if  wildlife 
must  be  forever  considered  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  State,  logically  the  land- 
owners  should  in  all  fairness  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  State  for  the  risk  of 
allowing  hunters  on  his  property. 
If  he  goes  further  and  takes  special 
pains  to  increase  and  care  for  the 
State’s  property,  his  reward  should 
be  proportionately  greater.  However, 
an  individual  attempting  to  charge  a 
private  hunting  fee  is,  except  in 
special  cases,  in  a  difficult  position. 
He,  or  his  representative,  must  be 
present  to  patrol  and  direct  the  hunt¬ 
ing — in  itself  a  full  time  job.  For  an 
absentee  owner  it  is  impossible. 
Moreover,  hunters  would  probably 
not  in  all  cases  promptly  report  to  the 
farmhouse  to  pay  out  more  money 
in  proportion  to  the  game  killed. 

More  wisely,  groups  of  proprietors 
have  banded  together  to  form  asso¬ 
ciations  whose  objectives  should  be 


as  follows:  (1)  to  control  pro¬ 
miscuous  and  careless  hunting;  (2)  to 
receive  some  compensation  for  the 
risk  and  damage  hunters  bring;  (3) 
to  promote  the  use  of  land  for 
recreation  by  game  management 
practices.  For  these  purposes  fees 
must  be  charged  in  a  number  related 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land, 
and  in  amount  to  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  efficient  posting  and  patrols. 
As  the  system  becomes  effective,  the 
need  for  compensation  will  decrease, 
and  a  fund  for  the  third  purpose  and 
for  distributing  revenue  can  be  built 
up. 

If  associations  of  this  type  are 
formed  merely  to  exclude  the  public, 
they  will  fail  in  their  social  purpose 
and  will  become  justifiably  unpopu¬ 
lar.  If,  however,  they  make  good 
use  of  a  natural  resource,  they  can 
reasonably  expect  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  and  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partments  alike.  Here  is  a  common 
ground  upon  which  the  interests  of 
the  owner  and  hunter  can  meet.  This 
solution  is  offered  on  the  supposition 
that  game  is  a  harvestable  crop 
secondary  to,  but  not  incompatible 
with,  agriculture  and  forestry;  that 
the  basis  is  proper  environment;  and 
that  its  management  is  primarily  the 
concern  of  the  landowner,  to  whom 
it  should  be  a  source  of  revenue  and 
not  an  annoyance,  or  worse. 

Henry  S.  Kernan 


MODERN  CENTRALIZED 
HEATING  WITH  WOOD! 


// 


mm  m  wood  a  burning  an 
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WARM  AIR  FURNACE 


Gives  you  clean,  safe,  central  heating. 

Stoke  only  twice  a  day  in  coldest  weather. 

Burns  any  kind  of  fuel  wood. 

Fire  always  under  automatic  (mechanical)  thermostatic 
control,  giving  you  even  heat  with  a  minimum  of 
creosote. 

Rugged,  heavy,  welded  corrosion-resistant  steel 
construction. 

No  electricity  required. 

7  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS 
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P  A  N  T  E  X 

MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

BOX  660-A.  PAWTUCKET.  RHODE  ISIAND 


NOW!  New  Motorized  Seaman 
Tiller  equipped  with  gear  shift 
transmission  to  control  speeds  of 
tillage  rotor.  Produces  tilth  ideally 
suited  to  every  soil  and  crop, — me¬ 
dium,  fine,  or  coarse.  That’s  the 
big  success-secret  of  SEAMAN 
rotary  tillage  even  in  hard  soils, 
rocky  fields! 

MORE!  Works  spectacularly  in 
PASTURE  RENOVATION.  Pro¬ 


motes  greater  AERATION.  Higher 
MOISTURE  RETENTION.  Pro- 
duces  perfect  MULCH  or  uniform 
“MIX-IN”,— ALL  at  LOWER  COST! 

Finish  fall  tillage 
with  a  SEAMAN 


Send  today  for  free  book 
let  “Benefits  of 
Tillage.  "Pack¬ 
ed  with  facts, 
figures 
pictures. 


TILLER. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  *?KC. 


393  No.  25th  St. 
Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


WET  CELLAR? 

Labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

LABAWCO  Type  P 
Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently, 
ildeal  for  -wash 
trays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  '/» 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50<. 

L.  R.  H.  LAB  AW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY _ 

Know  Your  Legal  Rfgths 

THE  HUNTING  SEASON  IS  HERE 

Send  10c  for  pamphlet  of  excerpts  of  New  York  Con¬ 
servation  Law  on  proper  posting  of  your  property. 

Protect  Your  Game  and  Property!  Post  it  according 
to  law.  “Posted  —  No  Trespassing"  durable  cardboard 
U"xir  signs.  10,  $1.00  :  25.  $2.00:  50.  $3.00:  100.  $5.00 
EK0N0M1K  PRESS 

524  UNION  BLOG.,  SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 


rite  for 
to  take 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Pries  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  i 
information  on  steps 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


The  FAMOUS  MULKEY 

*  All-Steel* Portable* Balanced  * 


•  ELEVATOR  with  9  Big  Features  * 

*  •  »##■**••*** 


HANDLES 


EAR  CORN 

Baled  Hay,  etc. 


AVAILABLE  IN  24', 
32'.  40'  LENGTHS 


Nothing 

Else 

To 

Buy'- 


Complete  with 

Speed  reduction,  tires,  tubes,  wheels  • 
5"  straight  sides  •  16 %"  wide  •  3"  flights  •  Roller 
at  top  •  Shelled  corn  screen  •  Double  chain  •  Slip 
clutch  •  Rust  resistant  paint  •  One  man  can  handle. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-NY  Locust  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
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Gorgeous  floral  patterns  that  look  like  expensive 
tapestry.  Sturdy  drapery  and  cretonne  for  long 
wear,  attractively  lined.  Beautiful  matching  han¬ 
dles  and  safety  catch.  Holds  many  small  pack¬ 
ages,  knitting,  etc.  A  bargain  at  $1.49  with 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  SHOWING  IT  TO  FRIENDS 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  of  quality  products  in 
year  ’round  demand.  Make  nice  earnings  for 
yourself,  church  or  organization. 

SEND  ±m AA  for  sample  bag  and  FREE  cata- 
ONLY  ▼  I**  log  of  many  appealing  articles. 

I  Backed  by  40  years'  reputation. 

GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

Oept.  10.  2733-35-37  N.  12th  St  Phita.  33,  Pa. 


ENJOY  A  BETTER  COFFEE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  ROASTER.  5  lbs.  $3.25  postpaid 
State  perculator,  drip  or  silex.  HALL  COFFEE 
CORP.,  424  BROOME  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  new,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N,  J. 


FREE  SNAPSHOT  MAGAZINE.  Photofinishing  List. 
Mailers.  HENRY  HOUGHTON'S,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


THIS  GORGEOUS 

CRETONNE 
KNITTING  BAG 

AND  DOZENS  OF 
OTHER  8IG  VALUES 

BRING  BIG 
PROFITS 

FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME 


vv  hen  you  write  advertisers  me 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you 1 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  a  littJe  $cjcmfr 
takes  the 
out  of  friction 


Pulling  a  train  around  a  curve  takes  extra  locomotive  power 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  wheels  against  the  rails. 

But  another,  and  more  serious,  effect  of  this  friction  was 
the  way  steel  wheel  flanges  ground  off  the  rail  head,  making 
it  necessary  to  replace  the  rail  on  sharp  curves  every  few 
years. 

So  railroad  research  engineers  developed  an  ingenious 
“flange-lubricator”  which  is  installed  on  curves.  As  the  train 
approaches  the  curve,  the  car  wheels  come  in  contact  with 
a  tripper  bar  which  automatically  squirts  a  measured 
amount  of  lubricant  against  the  flanges.  Friction  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum . . .  the  locomotive  load  is  lessened . . .  and  the 
outside  rails  on  curves  wear  two  or  three  times  longer. 

Finding  new  ways  to  make  every  detail  of  railroad  opera¬ 
tion  more  efficient  calls  for  continuous  research  on  hundreds 
of  projects.  It’s  typical  of  how  American  railroads  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  cut  the  cost  and  to  improve  the  service 
of  the  nation’s  most  economical  transportation  system. 

To  keep  improving  America’s  railroad  transportation  net¬ 
work  means  constant  investment,  both  in  developing  new 
and  better  ways  of  railroad  operation  and  in  the  actual 
installation  of  research-proved  innovations.  And  because 
the  railroads  have  always  given  the  “green  light”  to  con¬ 
tinuing  improvement,  the  American  people  increasingly 
benefit  from  the  thriftiest  mass  transportation  in  the  world. 
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WASHINGTON  6,  D  C 


Announcing  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 
Every  Monday  evening  now  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Network. 
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A  recent  pleasure  for  the  Parson 
was  a  trip  on  the  Hudson  River.  The 
day  had  been  most  carefully,  selected 
as  one  when  there  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  on  the  boat. 
Thousands  of  others  selected  it  just 
as  carefully.  With  so  many  faster 
means  of  travel  at  hand,  rivers  do 
not  mean  as  much  to  men  as  they 
once  did.  One  must  go  back  to  former 
times  to  find  the  reason  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  towns  which  no  longer  have 
urgent  cause  for  being.  There  are 
many  sleepy  little  Hudson  Valley 
communities  which  once  bustled  with 
excitement  as  teamsters  brought  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  back  country  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  York.  Old  barrel  head¬ 
ers,  still  to  be  found  among  the 
oddities  at  auctions,  attest  the  time 
when  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples 
left  the  valley  for  European  markets. 

Romance  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
Hudson,  although  the  casual  traveler 
is  quite  unaware  of  it.  To  those  whose 
eyes  are  strengthened  by  a  love  for 
the  valley,  it  unveils  a  kaleidoscopic 
vision  of  a  virile  people  and  a  lustily 
growing  nation. 

Once  the  Hudson  offered  the  finest 
highway  for  communication  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  greatest  barrier 
thereto.  Knowing  these  two  truths, 
an  enemy  struggled  mightily  to  con¬ 
trol  the  river.  Beneath  these  waters, 
great  chains  were  once  stretched  to 
bar  passage  to  the  enemy;  and  the 
first  recorded  attempt  at  submarine 
warfare  was  made  on  the  Hudson.  It 
is  but  a  short  span  in  time  since 
the  night  when  a  small  boat  slith¬ 
ered  stealthily  across  the  waters  of 
the  river  bearing  Benedict  Arnold  to 
ostracism  and  disgrace.  A  far 
worthier  man  was  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  this  infamy,  in  his  stead.  How 
easy,  on  the  broad  stretches  of  the 
river,  to  understand  why  Henry 
Hudson  thought  its  brackish  waters 
led  to  the  western  ocean;  or,  in  the 
narrow  passages,  to  understand  why 
the  Dutch  sailors  superstitiously 
peopled  the  hills  with  gnomes  and 
dwarfs.  The  mythical  bowlers  of 
Irving’s  tale  can  easily  be  called  to 
mind  as  the  thunder  rolls. 

A  rubble  of  stones  still  marks  the 
dock  where  Robert  Fulton  moored 
the  Clermont  on  that  first  steamboat 
trip  upstream.  A  little  farther  on 
West  Camp  and  Germantown  tell  the 
story  of  the  disastrous  turpentine 
venture,  and  the  resultant  settlement 
of  Eagles’  Bridge,  Palatine  Bridge, 
and  other  Mohawk  Valley  towns. 
Here  too  lies  the  island  where  the 
Mohicans  suffered  annihilation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hurons,  and  gave  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  a  basis  for  his 
novel;  and  houses  built  in  whaling 
days  that  bear  witness  to  the  time 
when  the  city  of  Hudson  was  a 
whaling  center. 

Great  bridges  cross  the  river  now, 
providing  a  convenient  highway  for 
migrating  squirrels  in  years  of  food 
failure.  In  such  years  thousands  of 
them  will  troop  across  the  bridges. 
Telltale  hoofprints  at  the  water’s 
edge  reveal  that  the  deer  need  no 
such  modern  highway;  the  river  has 
never  been  much  of  a  barrier  to 
them.  Names,  ancient  manor  houses, 
and  here  and  there  a  boundary  mark, 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  original 
grants  which  ceased  with  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  rules  of  primogeniture. 

Each  Spring,  the  blossoming  of  the 
shadblow  informs  the  nature-wise 
native  of  the  valley  that  the  shad  are 
running  in  the  river.  This  same  sign 
sent  the  Redman  hurrying  to  the 
shores  for  a  supply  of  fish  to  be  dried 
and  stored  against  future  need. 

The  fossil  seashells  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Delaware  County 
around  Roxbury,  and  the  deep  under¬ 
water  channel  which  is  known  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  50  miles  seaward  beyond  the 
present  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River, 
add  mystery  to  its  story.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  this  day  of  river  trips  is  but 
a  passing  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
mighty  river.  Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  trom  factory.  Save  50%.  Brand  new,  water 
proof,  complete  with  all  necessary  eyelets  and  rein 
-  "  Foot,  12 

Size 


forcements.  8  ounce,  6c 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
6x8  $  2.88  $  3.84 
8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 
Money-back 


14x18 

15x20 

16x24 

20x20 

20x30 

CLOTH, 


_ _ _  guarantee.  C. 

accepted.  Send  for  catalogue 


ounce, 

8  Oz. 
$16.12 
18.00 
23.04 
24.00 
36.00 

9x12,  $4.32 
0.  D.  orders 
B”  and  samples 


8c  Foot. 
12  Oz. 
$20.16 
24.00 
30.72 
32.00 
48.00 


UPTON 


SALES 
C  O  R  P 


351  W.  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  C. 


BR  9-4285 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug- 
fists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mall  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4903-J,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


NOW!  SMOOTH,  CLOSE  SHAVES ...  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO 
SHAVES  ONCE  A  DAY  —  OR,  ONCE  A  WEEK 

Barbers  know  a  good  shave  when  they  see 
one.  That’s  why  they  recommend  and  sell 
WhiskER.  WhiskER  whisks  away  any  length 
beard,  clean  as  a  whistle,  without  pulling  or 
stalling.  It  uses  a  time-tested  hair  clipping 
principle,  with  an  extremely  close-shaving 
blade.  Operates  quietly  on  1 10  v,  60  cycle  AC; 
no  radio  interference.  The  next  time  you  visit 
your  barber  or  beautician  ask  to  see  the 
WhiskER.  If  he  does  not  have  WhiskER,  he 
can  order  it  for  you  on  a  5  day  trial. 

MADE  BY  WELL  KNOWN  MANUFACTURER 
OF  QUALITY  BARBER  AND  BEAUTY  TOOLS 

...that’s  your  guarantee  of  a  precision  prod¬ 
uct  and  long,  satisfactory  performance 
Ladies:  Buy  WhiskER  at  your  favorite  beauty 
shop  for  gifts  or  for  personal  depilatory  use. 

ELECTRO  TOOL  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  869-K  •  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


\. .  PAYS  BIG  MONEY 

<=arn  UP  to  $500 


in  one  season! 

Be  a  «pare-lime  trapper 
right  around  home 


There’s  valuable  fur  on  nearly  every  farm.  But  just  putting 
traps  around  and  trusting  to  hick  Is  not  enough.  Traps 
must  be  used  RIGHT.  I’ve  been  trapping  31  years.  Let 
me  help  you  get  started.  Send  TODAY  for  complete 
booklet,  "Trapping  Farmland  Furbearers”, 
with  full  defails  on  6  easily-made,  sure-fire 
sets  for  skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  mink,  coon  and 
possum.  Only  25  cents!  Money-back  guar¬ 
antee! 

FREE  — New,  1950  catalog 

listing  200  trappers’  items.  ^  i 


Yours  lor  +be  asking. 


S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 


DEPT  F  P 


FORT  LOUDON.  PA 


*  PvukuuU  PHOTO  * 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


From  your  favorite  negative 

Including  Envelopes 


Yulecards  are  handsome  photo  Christmas  cards 
made  from  your  favorite  photo.  Send  us  snapshot 
negative  of  child,  family,  home,  pet,  etc.  with  3^ 
return  postage  (after  Nov.  15  send  < H  for  1st  class 
return  postage).  We  send  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
deluxe  Photo  Christmas  Card.  You  see  before 
you  buy.  No  obligation.  If  without  negative,  send 
snapshot  with  50^  and  we  will  make  one.  All  neg- 
atives  safely  returned  with  sample. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Offer 
expires  Nov.  30.  Write  today. 

V’ULECARDS,  Dept.  38,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


A  $50  A  DAY  BUSINESS 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


TakeBEL^^nPortableSswrmUright  to 
the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  for 
local  yards  — do  “custom  sawing”  for 
neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts 
{a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed. 
Power  with  old  anto  en¬ 
gine.  Beginners  get  excel- 
......  results.  $62.60  down.  Send  postal 

for  FREE  BOOK.  “How  To  Make  Lumber.  ” 

-  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

829X  Field!  Bldg.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


TOP 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ■’ 
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New  Type  Wood  Furnace 

Hal  von  Linden  started  something 
with  his  article  on  “Wood  Stoves  Will 
Do  It,”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
last  November.  At  the  office  of  our 
Northeastern  Wood  Utilization  Coun¬ 
cil  in  New  Haven,  it  looked  as  if  he 
had  released  an  avalanche.  People 
began  to  write  in  for  our ’handbook 
on  “How  to  Bum  Wood,”  which  was 
out  of  print.  Over  1,600  requests  to 
date,  and  they  are  still  coming  in. 
But  to  those  who  know  rural  Ameri¬ 
ca,  this  interest  was  not  surprising. 
We  have  plenty  of  wood  which  we’d 
like  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  use  material  from  the  weed¬ 
ing  that  is  needed  in  our  woodlands. 
Wood  is  relatively  cheap,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  coal  and  oil.  The  reason 
why  people,  even  if  they  had  plenty 
of  wood,  have  been  shifting  to  these 
other  fuels,  is  that  the  old-fashioned 
under-draft  stove  or  furnace  did  not 
do  a  good  job.  It  had  to  be  stoked 
too  often.  And  it  used  >*^  too  much 
wood  for  the  results  achieved.  In 
the  farm  home,  you  came  down  in 
the  morning  to  a  cold  living  room  or 
kitchen. 

The  typical  wood  burner  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  not  changed  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  except  to  dress  up  the 
outside  so  it  will  look  like  a  piece  of 
furniture.  Back  in  1936,  a  group  of 
us  started  work  on  wood  fuel.  We 
needed  to  find  profitable  uses  for 
low-grade  wood,  and  better  ways  of 
burning  it  must  be  explored.  We 
found  that  engineers  in  Europe  had 
been  working  on  this  problem  of 
domestic  fuel.  They  had  developed  a 
method  of  wood  distillation,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  our  wasteful  under¬ 
draft  method,  where  so  much  of  the 
heat  goes  up  the  chimney.  The  wood 
is  placed  in  a  fuel  magazine  and  falls 
by  gravity  into  the  combustion  zone. 
There  it  is  distilled  into  charcoal  and 
gas,  which  in  turn  are  converted  into 
heat.  A  stove  or  furnace  of  this  type 
is  much  more  convenient  to  operate, 
and  gives  more  heat  with  less  wood. 
For  over  a  dozen  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  interest  manufacturers  in 
this  wood  distillation  method  for  do¬ 
mestic  heating.  That  was  why  the 
response  to  Hal  von  Linden’s  article 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  so 
helpful.  It  demonstrated  a  demand. 

The  first  fruit  of  our  long  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  warm-air  furnace  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  by  various  members  of  the 
Council.  We  trust  that  it  is  thp  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  long  line  of  efficient 
wood-  burning  stoves  and  furnaces. 
The  first  model  of  this  new  furnace 
is  designed  to  heat  a  house  of  about 
eight  rooms.  It  can  be  used  either 
with  ordinary  warm-air  flues,  as  a 
one-pipe  furnace,  or  as  a  space  heat¬ 
er.  Five  samples  were  placed  out  for 
trial,  .with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Council,  and  appeared  to  work  well. 
The  one  exception  was  the  unit 
placed  in  a  logging  camp  in  New 
Hampshire,  replacing  two  chunk 
stoves.  It  suited  the  operator  because 
it  saved  him  the  frequent  stoking. 
But  it  gave  too  much  heat.  A  furnace 
of  this  size,  used  as  a  space  heater 
in  a  long  room,  would  have  to  have 
an  electrically  operated  blower  to 
circulate  the  warm  air.  Or  it  could 
be  placed  in  a  cellar  as  a  one-pipe 
furnace. 

This  new  model  takes  sticks  two 
feet  long  and  up  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  fuel  magazine  holds 
about  an  eighth  of  a  cord.  Refueling 
is  necessary  only  twice  a  day  in  ex¬ 
treme  weather.  In  mild  weather,  a 
full  charge  in  the  fuel  magazine 
should  last  for  24  hours  or  more. 
After  setting  the  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  damper  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  desired,  the  furnace  gives  an 
even  heat  without  further  attention. 
The  danger  of  a  deposit  of  creosote 
and  soot  in  the  flues  &nd  chimney, 
which  comes  from  burning  wood  at 
too  low  a  temperature  and  creates  a 
nuisance  and  a  fire  hazard,  has  been 
minimized,  if  not  avoided,  by  an 
automatic  bi-metal  thermostat.  This 
introduces  secondary  air,  whenever 
it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  the 
combustion  zone  always  at  a  high 
enough  temperature  to  consume  all 
the  gases. 

Any  kind  of  wood  can  be  used, 
even  pine  slabs  and  wood  waste, 
but  such  material  would  consume 
more  quickly  and  require  more  fre¬ 
quent  stoking.  The  best  results  are, 
of  course,  obtained  with  seasoned 
hardwood,  which  may  be  of  any 
shape  or  size  to  fit  the  feed  door  in 
the  fuel  magazine.  E.  L,  Heermance 


THEY  6UARO  SERVICE 


/A 


ON  YOUR 


TELEPHONE  HIGHWAYS 


Dell  workmen  build  good  service  into  your  telephone  line.  They 
put  in  good  materials,  and  use  all  the  skill  they  have  gained  in  doing  the  job 
often  and  well. 

But  they  don’t  stop  there.  They  are  on  the  job  every  day  to  make  sure 
that  your  line  continues  to  give  the  good  service  that’s  built  into  it. 

In  the  central  office,  and  on  the  line  itself,  they  make  frequent  tests. 
Often  they  spot  trouble  while  it’s  still  in  the  making  and  fix  it  before  it 
interferes  with  your  service. 

And  in  times  of  flood  or  storm,  Bell  linemen  are  on  the  scene  in  a  hurry 
— with  enough  men,  enough  tools  and  enough  equipment  to  quickly  make 
repairs. 

Throughout  the  rural  areas  served  by  the  Bell  telephone  companies, 
we  are  working  to  bring  telephones  to  more  and  more  farms  and  to  make 
these  telephones  serve  you  well. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


To  Tighten  Loose  Parts 

Anchor  the  part  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement.  It  will  hold  tight,  because  Smooth-On 
expands  slightly  in  hardening.  Use  Smooth- 
On,  too,  to  stop  leaks,  seal  cracks,  tighten 
loose  parts  in  boilers,  furnaces,  piping,  farm 
equipment  etc.  Get  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  1-lb. 
size  at  your  hardware  store. 


FREE  Repair  Handbook 


40  pages,  filled  with  time-sav¬ 
ing,  money-saving  Smooth-On 
uses.  170  illustrations.  Send 

today. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Aw.  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J. 


®°!U  SM00TH0N 


THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  OOO  USES 


Cut  cordwood 
and  pulpwood 

for  winter  income  !. 

Add  to  your  income  . 
this  winter  by  cutting 
wood  for  yourself 
and  your  neighbors. 
New  Holland's  Port¬ 
able  Tractor  Saw  hitches  to  your  tractor 
for  sawing  wherever  timber  grows — 
easily  detaches  for  stationary  sawing. 
See  your  New  Holland  Dealer  or  write 
for  free  catalog. 


New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS*  DESMOINES*  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO 


for  BETTER 

FRUIT  &  FLOWERS 

FASTER  with  o' 

UN  ERL 


Tine  alloy  steel  V-blade 
snips  */. »"  branches  with  ease. 

Streamline  aluminum  body,  light,  comfortables 
No.  419,  8“  length,  $2.50;  No.  118,  6".  $1.75-3 
at  your  dealer's.  10%  higher  Denver  &  West.. 


PRUNING  MANUAL  GIVEN  without  charged 
with  any  Seymour  Smith  garden  tool;  or  sent/ 
ppd.  for  25c.  40  pages  by  noted  authority.? 

•» 


•$EYmOUR-$miTH 


FINE  PRUNING  TOOL'S 

CRASS  &  HEDGE  SHEARS  Since  1850 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Gives  you  more 
mileaqe  between 

and  '  . 


let  the  "First  Extra  Quart”  Test  prove 
you  go  jarther  per  quart  with  Quaker 
State  Motor  Oil.  First,  drain  the 
crankcase.  Refill  with  Quaker  State. 
Note  the  mileage.  Then  see  how  far 
you  can  go  before  the  man  says, 
"You  need  a  quart.”  See  if  it  isn’t 
farther  than  you’ve  ever  gone  on  a 
single  quart  of  any  other  motor  oil! 

Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  made  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil,  world’s  finest,  and  refined  by  the 
world’s  most  advanced  processing 
methods — a  combination  which  results 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  finest  motor 
oil  produced  anywhere  in  the  ivorld! 
Try  it! 


QUAKER 

STATE 

/Motor  0# 


40/  per  U.  S.  Quart  including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax 


QUAKER  STATE  Oil  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY*  PA. 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 


September  in  Washington  was'  a 
month  devoted  to  the  international 
scene,  and  all  developments  affected 
farmers  fully  as  much  as  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  population. 

The  administration  won  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  on  its  own  terms, 
with  no  amendments  aimed  at  cur¬ 
tailing  administration  authority  to 
negotiate  treaties.  Republicans 
wanted  to  continue  the  “peril  point” 
provision  which  was  tacked  on  by 
the  80th  Congress.  This  provision  set 
up  a  board  of  tariff  experts  whose 
duty  was  to  set  minimum  points  at 
which  tariffs  could  be  dropped  with¬ 
out  danger  to  American  industry. 
Then,  if  the  administration  still  de¬ 
cided  to  negotiate  trade  treaties  at 
tariff  rates  lower  than  the  “peril 
point,”  the  President  would  have  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  so  doing  to 
Congress. 

Republicans  claimed  that  many 
U.  S.  industries  had  already  been 
hurt  and  that  farmers  might  be 
faced  with  ruinous  importations  of 
the  things  they  produce.  Democrats 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  increas¬ 
ing  world  trade,  promised,  care  in 
negotiating  treaties,  and  also  said 
that  U.  S.  farmers  are  our  biggest  net 
exporters  and  thus  stand  to  gain  most 
from  free  world  trade. 

Republicans  said  that  the  “peril 
point”  would  not  hurt  the  program 
but  would  merely  give  the  adminis¬ 
tration  pause  before  the  concluding 
of  a  treaty  damaging  to  any  U.  S. 
industry.  Democrats  retorted  that  the 
negotiators’  hands  would  be  tied  by 
the  restriction. 

Farm  organizations  generally  were 
on  the  administration  side,  one  of 
the  few  times  when  this  has  been  the 
case.  The  Grange  was  the  only  major 
farm  group  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  British-U.  S.  financial  talks 
produced  an  agreement  whereby 
Marshall  Plan  dollars  could  be  used 
more  freely  for  purchases  outside  the 
U.  S.  First  result  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Great  Britain  would  buy 
wheat  in  Canada  with  175  million 
dollars  of  Marshall  Plan  money. 
Wheat  Belt  Republican  Senators  were 
outraged,  arguing  that  we  are 
presently  cutting  our  own  acreages 
and  at  the  same  time  our  own  dollars 
are  being  used  to  buy  from  a  com¬ 
petitive  nation.  To  which  ECA,  the 
Marshall  Plan  agency  replied  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Plan  is  not  to  dump 
U.  S.  surpluses  abroad,  but  to  build 
recovery  in  the  aided  nations  so  that 
they  can  become  paying  customers 
for  U.  S.  grain,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruit,  etc.,  after  the  Plan  has 
run  its  course.  They  point  out  that 
the  Marshall  Plan  has  only  a  few 
years  to  run  and  that  purchases 
under  it  cannot  aid  U.  S.  farmers  too 
much.  Allowing  Britain  and  the 
others  to  buy  more  freely  outside  the 
U.  S.,  they  contend,  will  enable  these 
nations  to  build  up  their  dollar  re¬ 
serves,  thus  contributing  to  their  re¬ 
covery  and  aiding  to  find  a  perma¬ 
nent  market  for  U.  S.  farm  products. 

Since  Britain  is  a  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  nation  which  cannot  grow 
enough  of  anything  it  wants  to  eat, 
that  nation  is  a  good  illustration  of 
a  possible  future  foreign  market  for 
almost  anything  U.  S.  farmers  pro¬ 
duce.  England  did  import  a  great 
deal  from  us  in  the  so-called  normal 
years  before  the  war.  In  fact,  almost 
all  of  Britain’s  imports  from  us 
would  be  agricultural. 

Less  publicized  was  a  meeting  of 
experts  in  economics  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  meeting,  held  in  Washington 
over  a  period  of  about  five  weeks, 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  figur¬ 
ing  out  ways  that  “have-not” 
nations  can  pay  for  U.  S.  farm  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  best  the  experts  could 
do  was  to  suggest  a  sort  of  world 
“brokerage  house”  arrangement, 
under  which  surplus  commodities 
would  be  bought  in  exporting  nations 
and  sold  to  importing  nations.  All 
participating  countries  would  sub¬ 
scribe  money  to  a  fund.  Importers 
would  pay  in  their  own  currency 
and  exporters  would  be  paid  in  their 
own  currency.  The  weakness  is  that 
surpluses  are  almost  entirely  in  the 


dollar  area  and  shortages  are  all  out¬ 
side  this  area.  Thus  the  dollars  would 
quickly  flow  back  to  this  country  and 
would  have  to  be  re-subscribed.  We 
would  wind  up  paying  for  our  ex¬ 
ports  instead  of  being  paid  for  them. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  (D., 
Miss.)  approaches  the  same  problem 
in  a  slightly  different  manner.  He 
would  institute  what  would  amount 
to  a  barter-and-exchange  plan.  East- 
land  proposes  a  revolving  fund  to  buy 
up  U.  S.  farm  surpluses.  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  trade  these  surpluses  for 
commodities  needed  in  the  United 
States,  especially  strategic  defense 
materials  which  we  do  not  produce 
ourselves.  The  fund  would  amount 
to  1.5  billion  dollars. 

Eastland  thinks  that  the  fund 
would  at  least  partially  replenish  it¬ 
self  through  sale  of  the  commodities 
which  CCC  obtained  in  barter  for 
U.  S.  farm  surpluses.  He  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  disposal  of  these  over¬ 
supplies  in  international  trade  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  supporting 
domestic  farm  prices. 

***** 

It  was  a  letter  written  in  pencil 
on  cheap,  lined  paper.  There  were 
grammatical  errors  and  misspellings. 
It  didn’t  mention  votes  or  pressure 
groups,  and  it  consisted  of  less  than 
200  words.  But  it  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Written  by  a  veteran,  injured  on 
a  war  construction  project  and  un¬ 
able  to  work,  the  letter  asked  simply 
why  the  two  billion  dollars  worth  of 
food  owned  by  the  government  and 
for  which  the  government  has  no 
market  could  not  be  turned  over  to 
“we  who  have  no  purchasing  power” 
rather  than  permitted  to  rot.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  it  caught  the  eye  of  the 
clerk,  Miss  Joy cette  Jones  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Impressed  by  the  simple 
honesty  of  the  letter,  she  turned  it 
over  to  Senator  Thomas.  Thomas  was 
equally  impressed. 

When  discussion  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  turned  to  the 
“dried  eggs  rotting  in  a  Kansas  cave,” 
the  potatoes  spoiling  or  being  burned, 
the  pork  which  may  be  bought  but 
for  which  there  will  be  no  outlet, 
Senator  Thomas  read  the  letter.  What 
about  the  Indians,  some  of  them  near 
starvation  as  “wards”  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  What  about  people  who  are 
old  and  destitute?  What  about  the 
infirm,  such  as  the  veteran  who  wrote 
the  letter?  Could  price  support  stocks 
which  would  otherwise  rot  be  turned 
over  to  them? 

Senator  Thomas  contended  that 
disposition  of  food  in  this  manner 
would  not  interfere  with  ordinary 
marketing,  since  the  people  to  be 
benefitted  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
food  and  hence  are  not  now  cus¬ 
tomers.  Nobody  disagreed.  So  Senator 
Thomas  introduced  a  bill  saying, 
"that  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
food  commodities  acquired  through 
price  support  operations  and  in 
danger  of  loss  through  deterioration 
or  spoilage  and  to  assist  needy  per¬ 
sons,”  such  commodities  should  be 
used  for  needy  Indians  and  other 
needy  persons.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  would  determine  the  need 
and  distribute  the  food,  so  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  bill  would  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  surpluses.  Probably  Congress, 
itself,  will  fail  at  that  chore.  But  one 
thing  to  look  for  very  definitely  in 
the  next  session  are  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  question.  The  Senate,  at 
least,  is  extremely  worried  about 
surpluses  and  they  are  also  worried 
about  whether  or  not  price  support 
programs,  unless  carefully  drawn  and 
carefully  administered,  might  not 
actually  create  surpluses. 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  (R.,  Vt.) 
has  a  stamp  plan  for  disposition  of 
surpluses.  But  this  is  rather  compli¬ 
cated  and,  although  approved  in 
principle  by  most  legislators,  has 
been  hanging  around  Washington  for 
(Continued  on  Page  612) 
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Rivers  of  grass . . . 


Quotes  of  the  Month 


"Rivers  of  grass”  flow  across  this  country. 
Millions  of  cattle  and  lambs  have  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  turning  grass  into  meat. 
Now  they  are  ready  for  round-up  and  ship¬ 
ment.  So  in  October  they  move  to  the  mar¬ 
kets — in  a  great  flood  of  livestock.  Many  go 
direct  from  the  range  to  meat-packing  plants. 
Others  go  to  the  feed  lots  to  be  grain-finished. 
But,  either  way,  these  meat  animals  are 
mostly  grass — which  folks  cannot  eat — con¬ 
verted  into  appetizing,  nourishing  meat  for 
people.  They  are  adding  greatly  to  the  health 
and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Without  this 
"livestock  economy,”  in  which  you  and  we 
are  engaged,  779,000,000  acres  of  our  United 
States  would  produce  little  food  for  human 
use. 

Whether  you  ship  your  cattle  and  lambs 
early  or  late— whether  it’s  to  Chicago,  Ft. 
Worth,  Denver  or  any  of  scores  of  other 
markets — you’ll  find  buyers  there  to  bid  for 
them.  With  many  others,  Swift  &  Company 
helps  provide  the  year- ’round  daily  market 
which  is  as  essential  to  your  business  as  it  is 
to  ours. 

Your  grass,  turned  into  meat,  is  a  vital 
raw  material  of  all  meat-packing  operations. 
There  is  keen  competition  for  it.  Every 
meat  packer  and  commercial  slaughterer 
(and  there  are  more  than  18,000  of  them  in 
the  United  States)  must  have  a  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  animals.  Each  buyer  knows  the 
high  bid  gets  the  animals.  He  knows  also 
that  his  own  price  range  is  set  by  supply  and 
demand.  He  sees  your  steers  and  lambs  as 
so  many  pounds  of  meat  and  by-products. 
The  price  you  are  offered  for  your  livestock 
is  governed  by  what  the  meat  packer  can 
get  for  the  meat  and  the  by-products. 

f— — —  Soda  Bill  Sex  .  .  .  ■ 

The  communist  believes  no  man  should 
be  rich;  the  capitalist  believes  no  man 
should  be  poor. 


Your  Markets 
for  Meat 

In  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  livestock  was  pro¬ 
duced  close  to  the  point 
where  it  was  eaten.  But  as  the  population 
grew,  those  conditions  changed.  Today  two 
thirds  of  the  people  live  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  while  two  thirds  of  the  livestock  is 
produced  west  of  that  river.  To  bridge  that 
gap  of  more  than  1,000  miles  is  no  small  job. 
Millions  of  head  oC livestock  must  be  proc¬ 
essed  and  the  meat  distributed  to  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  facilities  of  nationwide  meat 
packers  provide  you  with  markets  for  your 
meat  animals;  move  the  meat  to  cities  and 
towns  where  it  is  in  demand. 

Swift  &  Company,  and  other  nationwide 
meat  packers,  sell  meat  to  retailers  wherever 
there  are  people  who  want  to  buy  it  ...  no 
matter  how  far  that  may  be  from  your  farm 
or  ranch.  We  bring  you  the  benefit  of  na¬ 
tional,  rather  than  local,  demand.  This  means 
that,  in  selling  your  livestock,  you  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  price  created  by  local  demand,  or 
the  price  created  by  the  national  demand  of 
millions  of  meat  eaters. 

We  work  hard  to  encourage  people  to  serve 
meat  oftener — to  eat  more  of  it  .  .  .  And  we 
are  proud  that  our  nationwide  system  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  low-cost  food  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  United  States. 

P.  M.  JARVIS 
V  ice- Pres  ident, 
Swift  &  Company 


i/dabl/ia  SBopcm  4  £Reci/ie  faob 

SAUSAGE  AND  CORN  BREAD 

(Yield:  6  servings) 


1  lb.  pork  sausage  meat 
V/x  cups  corn  meal 
Vx  cup  sifted  flour 
Vx  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 


1  tsp.  soda 
1  cup  sour  milk 

1  egg 

2  tbsp.  pork  sausage 

drippings 


Brown  pork  sausage  meat  thoroughly  in  heavy  skillet  (about  9 
inches  in  diameter).  Drain  off  drippings.  Sift  together  corn  meal, 
flour,  salt,  baking  powder,  and  soda.  Combine  egg  and  milk  and 
heat  until  well  combined.  Add  2  tablespoons  drippings  to  milk  and 
egg  mixture.  Pour  liquid  into  dry  ingredients  and  stir  just  until  well 
mixed.  Pour  batter  over  pork  sausage  in  heated  skillet.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (450°F.)  until  well  browned,  about  30  to  35 
minutes.  Serve  hot  as  main  luncheon  dish. 


"We,  as  ranchers,  are  not  sufficient  unto  ourselves. 
In  fact,  we  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  beef  line. 
Of  equal  importance  are  the  feeder,  the  processor, 
the  distributor  and  the  consumer.  Disregard  the 
rights  or  welfare  of  any  of  these,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  suffer.”  Sam  R  McKelvie 

Pres.  Sandhills  Cattle  Ass'n 

"He  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.” 

Gulliver’s  Travels  ( written  in  1 726) 

Supplement 
that  Poor  Forage 

by  Robert  D.  Rasmussen 
New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College 

Dried-up  pastures  and  winter 
weather  create  the  same  feeding 
problem  for  the  cattleman.  They  simply  mean  that 
you  have  lower  quality  feed  and  less  of  it.  And  you 
have  little  choice  as  to  what  you  can  do  about  it. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  eat  what  they  can  find.  In 
this  case  you’re  likely  to  take  a  weight  loss  on  your 
cows.  You’ll  also  take  a  chance  on  a  weak  calf  crop. 
Or  you  can  feed  a  supplement.  If  you  feed  enough  of 
the  right  kind,  your  cows  and  unborn  calves  will 
come  through  in  good,  healthy  condition. 

California  experiments  on  deficient  range  showed 
the  cow  herd  that  got  a  protein  supplement  pro¬ 
duced  a  91%  calf  crop.  Cows  on  similar  range, 
without  a  supplement,  produced  a  61%  calf  crop. 
Arizona  found  that  feeding  supplement  increased 
the  weight  of  the  calves  at  birth  by  10  pounds. 

The  amount  of  supplement  needed  varies.  Cows 
carrying  calves,  and  young  stock  require  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  open  cows  or  mature  animals.  A  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  stock. 
Keep  them  healthy  and  thrifty. 

Research  by  the  New  Mexico  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  shows  that  during  the  winter  months 
range  forage  is  most  crically  short  of  phosphorus 
as  well  as  protein.  While  some  of  the  cake  supple¬ 
ments  are  high  in  phosphorus  as  well  as  protein, 
most  ranchers  over  the  state  are  using  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  for  year- ’round  use.  A  mineral  supplement 
containing  at  least  6%  phosphorus  should  be  made 
available  at  all  times  to  range  cattle.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  year- ’round  use  is  better  and  more 
profitable  than  seasonal  use. 

Here’s  a  goal  for  cattlemen.  Use  whatever  kind 
and  amount  of  supplement  is  necessary  to  keep 
your  cattle  healthy  and  thrifty.  ( Editor's  Note:  The 
principles  of  animal  nutrition  discussed  above  apply 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.) 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Milk  Prices  and  the  Hyde  Report 

I  am  writing  you  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
you  may  be  able  to  clarify  for  me  some  of  the 
questions  I  have  about  the  milk  situation  as  it 
stands  today  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

I  am  a  producer,  delivering  milk  to  a  Sheffield 
Farms  plant.  I  am  a  member  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Assn.,  and  have  bved  in 
my  present  location  since  a  small  boy,  wnicn  is 
more  years  than  I  like  to  count.  All  during  this 
time  our  farm  has  produced  milk  for  the  New 
York  market. 

This  New  York  market  has  seen  many  changes 
down  through  the  years,  probably  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Federal  Order  No.  27. 
In  due  time  the  large  dealers  apparently  found 
ways  in  which  to  manipulate  so  that  at  tne 
present  time  this  Federal  Order  appears  to  be 
doing  an  excellent  job  for  them  and  a  somewhat 
mediocre  job  for  the  man  on  the  faim  milking 

the  cow.  .  „ 

The  last  hearings,  at  which  the  price  for  manu¬ 
factured  milk  was  arrived  at,  is  an  indication  of 
the  trend  I  have  in  mind.  The  dealers’  witnesses, 
and  Dr.  Blanford’s  witnesses,  submitted  testimony 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  was  very  similar; 
at  least  it  added  up  to  about  the  same  thing.  As 
a  result,  the  producers  in  this  milkshed  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  manufacturing  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  producers  in  the  Midwest  are  receiving 
for  the  same  class  milk.  Western  milk  can  no 
longer  be  a  threat  in  the  New  York  market.  With¬ 
out  doubt  this  has  helped  the  dealers  make  nice 
big  profits,  while  the  farmer  has  been  receiving 
less  for  his  milk  and  paying  the  long  price  for 

what  he  buys.  ,  „  ,  .  ,  .  „  .  , 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Blanford,  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity  as  Milk  Market  Administrator,  announced  a 
program  to  investigate  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 
milkshed  to  see  if  they  were  fulfilling  their  duties 
to  producers.  This  investigation  was  conducted  by 
G.  Osmond  Hyde,  a  very  able  man.  What  I,  and 
many  other  producers,  would  like',  to  know  is 
what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Hyde’s  report?  Cer¬ 
tainly  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  its  com¬ 
pletion,  but  where  is  it? 

I  believe  Dr.  Blanford  could  do  something  of 
real  value  for  producers  if  he  released  this  report 
now.  If  there  are  defects  and  weaknesses  in  our 
cooperatives,  and  we  suspect  there  are,  we  pro¬ 
ducers  want  to  know,  and  get  a  chance  to  correct 
them  if  we  can.  The  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more 
suspicious  I,  and,  I  am  sure,  other  producers,  will 
be  of  its  motives  and  purposes.  Is  there  some 
reason  why  the  Hyde  Report  on  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  in  this  milkshed  has  not  been  released? 

Pennsylvania  Dairyman 

The  six  months’  experiment  with  the  new 
Class  III  pricing  formula  for  milk  used  in 
manufacture  is  now  finished  and  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  milkshed  are  disgusted  with  the 
results.  The  remarks  of  “Pennsylvania  Dairy¬ 
man”  are  typical  of  producer  sentiment  on 
this  question. 

Yet,  while  this  really  profitable  milk  is  being 
handed  to  dealers  on  a  silver  platter,  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  clamor  for  an  increase  in  the  fluid 
milk  price.  Although  the  declared  aim  of  the 
hearings  now  in  progress  is  to  obtain  a  new 
formula  for  pricing  fluid  milk,  the  actual  in¬ 
tent  is  to  increase  the  present  Class  I  price.  It 
is  a  case  of  fools  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 

For  too  long  a  time  now,  bogus  farm  leaders 
and  milk  dealers  who  specialize  in  manufact¬ 
uring,  have  preached  that  the  main  source  of 
farm  revenue  is  fluid  milk  and  that  therefore 
any  agitation  about  the  low  farm  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  is  groundless.  Of  course, 
fluid  milk  sales  account  for  the  largest  part  of 
farmers’  return,  but  not  because  an  exorbi¬ 
tantly  high  price  is  placed  on  that  milk. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  rep'ort  on  August  milk  utilization 
demonstrates  this  point  quite  clearly. 

The  total  value  of  all  August  1949  milk  was 
$3,850,500  less  than  in  August  1948.  The  loss 
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in  Class  I  value  accounted  for  $1,390,000  of  this 
drop,  or  36.1  per  cent,  while  the  loss  of  value 
in  the  manufacturing  classes  accounted  for 
$2,324,000,  or  60.34  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
although  the  fluid  price  range  fell  from  $5.40- 
$5.90  in  August  1948  to  $4.38-$5.24  in  August 
1949,  this  drop  accounted  for  only  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  loss  in  value. 
The  sharp  fall  in  manufacturing  prices,  with 
the  same  percentage  of  this  lower  class  utili¬ 
zation  in  both  Augusts,  was  the  main  reason 
why  August  milk  this  year  returned  $1.00  a 
cwt.  less  to  producers  than  August  milk  last 
year. 

The  more  milk  consumed  in  fluid  form,  the 
less  milk  there  is  available  for  manufacturing. 
And  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  greater  consumption  is  to  avoid  over¬ 
pricing  the  product.  Beginning  in  May  of  this 
year — for  the  first  time  in  19  months — the  daily 
fluid  consumption  showed  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  trend  has  been  on  the  upturn  ever  since. 
Class  I  utilization  in  May  wa£  up  .3  per  cent; 
in  August  the  increase  had  jumped  to  5.5  per 
cent.  During  this  period  Class  I  prices  were 
lower  than  last  year. 

The  simple  moral  of  all  the  foregoing  is  that 
the  price  boost  must  come  from  the  milk  used 
for  manufacture.  That  is  where  the  real  profit 
lies,  and  the  producer  is  certainly  entitled  to 
his  fair  share  of  that  profit. 

The  comments  of  “Pennsylvania  Dairyman” 
on  the  Hyde  report  are  equally  timely.  Per¬ 
haps  the  report  is  ready  now.  If  it  is,  it  should 
be  released.  If  it  is  not  yet  complete,  some  ex¬ 
planation  should  be  made  to  dairymen.  That 
is  the  least  they  are  entitled  to. 


A.  &  P.  Sued  as  Monopoly 

THREE  years  ago  the  New  York  A.  &  P. 

holding  company,  together  with  12  of  its 
subsidiaries  and  16  of  its  officers,  were  con¬ 
victed  as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
fined  $175,000.  An  appeal  by  the  defendants 
resulted  in  an  affirmance,  early  this  year,  of 
the  lower  court  conviction. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  has  filed  civil 
suit  to  break  up  the  6,000-store  A.  &  P.  food 
chain  into  seven  separately  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  divisions,  to  separate  the  manufacturing 
and  processing  business  of  the  New  York 
A.  &  P.  from  its  buying  and  selling  operations, 
and  to  dissolve  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co., 
A.  &  P.’s  purchasing  and  selling  agent. 

The  government  charges  that  A.  &  P.  secures 
from  growers  systematic  price  and  quality  ad¬ 
vantages  over  its  competitors  by  threatening 
to  withhold  its  patronage;  that  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Co.  is  a  direct  buyer  for  A.  &  P.  and 
at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  selling  agent  for 
the  same  shippers  to  A.  &  P.  competitors;  and 
that  the  unfair  trade  practices  used  by  A.  &  P. 
have  the  effect  of  setting  up  a  two-priced 
structure  in  the  food  industry,  the  lower  price 
available  to  A.  &  P.,  and  the  higher  paid  by 
A.  &  P.  competitors. 

A.  &  P.,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  if  the 
government  suit  is  successful,  the  A.  &  P.  setup 
will  be  destroyed,  consumers  will  be  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  their  food,  and  farmers’ 
returns  will  be  less  in  the  absence  of  fast,  low- 
cost  distribution.  It  is  argued  that  A.  &  P.  is 
being  attacked  by  the  government,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  monopoly,  but  because  it  is  big. 

The  best  thing  that  can  possibly  happen  is 
to  have  this  issue  of  bigness  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  people  feel  that  big¬ 
ness  in  itself  is  an  economic  evil  —  first  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  monopoly  and  a  throttling  of 
competition,  and  second,  because  bigness 
breeds  more  bigness,  terminating  finally  in  big 
government  and  possibly  a  welfare  state. 

Whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  sacrifice  compe¬ 
tition  and  individual  liberties,  in  exchange  for 
the  services  that  A.  &  P.  claims  it  renders  to 
farmer  and  consumer,  is  the  real  issue  in  this 
new  monopoly  lawsuit. 


Fire  Prevention  on  the  Farm 

THIS  year  Fire  Prevention  Week  will  be 
observed  from  October  9  to  October  15. 
Fire  being  one  of  the  most  constant  hazards 
on  the  farmstead,  the  annual  observance  of 
Fire  Prevention  Week  is  a  salutary  program. 
For  those  who  have  installed  the  necessary 
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safeguards,  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
check  on  their  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  a  little  lax,  it  serves  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  do  today  what  should  not  be  left 
until  tomorrow. 

On  the  preventive  side,  chimneys  and  roofs 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  missing 
pieces  of  mortar.  Oil  should  not  be  stored  in 
the  cellar  but  in  a  building  or  enclosure  with 
a  dirt  or  concrete  floor,  and  even  then  it  is  a 
good  precaution  to  set  the  drum  on  a  raised 
metal  or  brick  platform.  The  removal  of  paint 
with  a  blow  torch  is  another  common  fire 
hazard.  Scraping  old  paint  or  using  a  paint 
remover  may  be  a  slower  process,  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  safer.  For  a  lightning  rod  system  to 
be  effective,  all  metal  fittings  in  the  building 
should  be  tied  to  it  with  proper  bonding  wires 
and  the  system  adequately  grounded.  Last  but 
not  least,  leaves  and  trash  should  never  be 
burned,  not  even  on  a  windless  day.  The 
proper  place  for  these  materials  is  in  the  com¬ 
post  heap. 

For  purposes  of  protection,  the  farm  pond 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  constructive  mea¬ 
sures  ever  taken  to  combat  farm  fires  prompt¬ 
ly  and  adequately.  Chemical  extinguishers 
should  be  kept  handy  to  combat  any  sudden 
flare-up.  Another  valuable  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  is  the  all-purpose  farm  spray  unit 
which  provides  a  mobile  fire-fighting  appa¬ 
ratus  that  can  be  rushed  to  the  scene  of  any 
blaze  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Some  farmers 
keep  their  spray  tanks  filled  with  water  on  a 
standby  basis  at  all  times  as  a  fire  control 
measure.  Winter  freezing  can  be  avoided 
either  by  the  use  of  salt  or  by  anti-freeze 
fluids.  Rural  fire  districts  should  be  set  up 
wherever  possible.  They  furnish  the  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  modern 
fire-fighting  equipment. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  is  a  sound  institution 
but  it  can  be  effective  only  in  its  careful  ob¬ 
servance. 

Home  From  the  Fairs 

BOTH  county  and  state  fairs  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  farmers  to  exhibit  the 
products  of  their  own  effort  and  ingenuity. 
Such  exhibits  are  both  educational  and  help¬ 
ful  in  that  they  make  possible  the  presentation 
of  the  best  in  crops  and  livestock  and  aid  in 
stimulating  wholesome  competition. 

With  the  fairs  over  and  the  ribbons  won, 
there  are  some  very  practical  considerations  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  No  matter  how  stringent  the 
sanitary  measures  observed  at  the  fairs,  any 
animal  or  poultry  shown  should  be  subse¬ 
quently  handled  on  the  supposition  that 
they  may  well  have  been  exposed  to  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  important  that  upon  their 
return  to  the  home  farm  from  the  fair 
circuit,  all  livestock  and  poultry  be  quaran¬ 
tined  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days 
before  they  are  allowed  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
farm  herd  and  flock.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that,  while  these  exposed  individ¬ 
uals  may  appear  perfectly  healthy,  they  may 
be  harboring  disease  germs  contracted  from 
equally  healthy  appearing  animals  or  birds  at 
the  various  shows. 

It  is  wise,  too,  to  have  a  physical  check-up 
made  by  the  veterinarian  as  soon  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  arrive  back  home,  followed  by  a  second 
check-up  before  they  are  placed  in  the  home 
herd.  This  practice  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 
First,  it  will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  second,  it  will  permit 
corrective  treatment  in  sufficient  time  to  in¬ 
sure  best  results  in  the  event  an  infection 
should  exist. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  are  they  that  keep  judgment,  and  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times.”  —  Psa. 
106:3. 

One  of  the  best  customers  for  retail  merchan¬ 
dise  this  year  is  the  farmer  and  his  family.  He 
needs  new  things  and  has  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  It  pays  to  give  prompt  and  courteous  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farmers. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  the  only  three 
necessities  in  life.  All  other  things  are  luxuries, 
even  though  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
possessing  them  that  we  often  think  we  could 
not  live  without  them. 

Good  old  Yankee  ingenuity  is  something  to  be 
proud  of.  The  first  New  England  brass  was  rolled 
in  1802  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  a  factory  owned 
by  Abel  and  Levi  Porter,  and  they  initiated  it  by 
the  direct  fusion  of  copper  and  zinc. 
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Pennsylvania 

Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Hollidaysburg, 
Blair  County,  was  reelected  to  his 
2ist  consecutive  term  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders’  Assn,  at  their  recent  annu¬ 
al  picnic  meeting  at  State  College. 
Other  officers  elected  are  R.  C. 
Hutchinson,  Smethport,  McKean 
County,  vice-pres.;  and  Earl  Nicolls, 
Conneautsville,  Crawford  County, 
secy-treas.  Emerson  Suder,  Myers- 
dale,  Somerset  County,  and  Carl 
Henry,  New  Bethlehem,  Clarion 
County,  were  named  directors-at- 
large.  Other  directors,  and  vice- 
presidents  for  their  respective  can¬ 
tons,  were  elected  as  follows:  Francis 
Kennedy,  Valencia,  Butler  County; 
r  F.  Lohr,  Stoystown,  Somerset 
County;  Dr.  E.  A.  Marshall,  Holli¬ 
daysburg,  Blair  County;  Charles 
Haring,  Perkasie,  Bucks  County;  Ray 
Pickel,  York  County;  and  Howard 
Johnson,  Catawissa,  Columbia 
County. 


Faye  Curfman,  15,  member  of  the 
Sarver  (Butler  County)  4-H  Pig 
Feeding  Club,  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  recent  10th  annual 
Western  Pennsylvania  Pig  Roundup 
and  Sale  at  Pittsbugh.  This  gave  her 
county  the  third  championship  in  as 
many  years  at  the  Pittsburgh  Show, 
her  brother,  Marvin,  having  won  in 
1947,  and  William  Kline,  Mars,  last 
year.  All  are  4-H’ers,  as  is  Leroy 
Blowser,  Oil  City,  Venango  County, 
who  took  the  1949  reserve  champion¬ 
ship.  His  pig  and  the  grand  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  last  three  years  were  all 
purebred  Hampshires.  Miss  Curf- 
man’s  pig,  first  in  the  light  heavy¬ 
weight  class,  weighed  240  pounds; 
Blowser’s  first  in  the  medium  weight 
class,  weighed  235  pounds. 


Franklin  County’s  4-H  Club  and 
two  F.  F.  A.  pig  feeders,  largest 
county  group  of  this  kind  in  the 
State,  sold  459  animals  for  a  total  of 
$23,460.05  at  their  recent  annual 
roundup  and  sale  at  Chambersburg. 
The  '  sale  averaged  $24,865  per 
hundred  pounds,  as  compared  with 
$31.20  paid  at  the  1948  roundup.  Top 
price  was  $25.40. 

Club  members,  ranging  in  age  from 
10  to  18  years,  had  from  one  to  18 
pigs  each  on  feed.  Multiple  projects 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Franklin  4-H  Club  pig  feeders  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  theory,  is  that 
the  program  is  sound  educationally 
and  economically,  and  can  be  applied 
on  a  commercial  basis.  Parental 
interest  and  able  local  leaders  have 
been  big  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  work.  The  largest  club  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  on  feed  was  the  Peters 
Township  Club  whose  24  members 
reared  213  hogs.  One  boy,  Elton 
Shelly,  fed  18.  Two  sons  of  the  club 
leader,  John  and  Edward  Brake,  had 
14  each.  N.  M.  Eberly 


The  past  Summer  was  one  of  the 
hottest  we  ever  had  here  in  Western 
Pennsylvania;  and  not  only  hot  but 
most  of  the  time  very  dry  as  well. 
We  had  some  rains  but  many  of  them 
came  either  too  late  or  too  far  apart. 

The  oat  crop  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  too  much  dry  weather  and 
oats  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
very  much  of  a  crop.  Oats  that  were 
put  in  quite  early  made  much  better 
yields  and  some  of  these  fields  made 
50  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  late  sowings  were  much  below 
that.  The  variety  generally  planted 
this  year  was  Clinton  and,  while  it 
made  good  yields  for  the  amounts  of 
straw,  many  farmers  are  not  just 
sure  whether  it  is  the  variety  best 
adapted  to  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Vicland,  sown  so  largely  in  the  two 
previous  years,  has  been  largely  dis¬ 
continued.  Wheat  was  a  fairly  good 
crop  and  the  yields  quite  satisfactory. 

The  hay  crop  was  light  on  account 
of  the  very  dry,  hot  weather,  though 
the  second  cuttings  were  fairly  good. 
Fields  that  were  cut  early  the  first 
time  have  made  as  much  in  the 
second  cutting  as  the  first.  The  com 
crop,  as  a  general  rule,  was  good. 

Prices  of  livestock  and  produce 
havd  not  changed  much  the  past 
month  or  more.  Fresh  cows  are  in 
demand  but  not  near  as  high  as  last 
year,  most  of  them  bringing  $100  to 
$125  and  others  not  even  that  much. 
Milk  is  still  too  low  in  price.  One 
company  that  gets  a  lot  of  local  milk 
paid  $3.96  the  last  two  weeks  in 
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August  for  a  4.8  per  cent  test.  Eggs 
are  bringing  a  fair  price,  about  54 
cents  at  the  stores  and  nearly  eight 
to  10  cents  higher  at  the  egg  auctions. 
Chickens  are  lower  than  for  several 
years,  anywhere  from  18  to  35  cents 
and  there  is  such  a  variation  of  price, 
as  well  as  kind  and  quality,  that  it  is 
hard  to  arrive  at  any  set  price. 
Grain  prices  are  about  as  follows  — 
oats  70  cents  per  bu.,  ear  corn  70  to 
75  cents  per  bu.,  wheat  $1.60,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality  and  moisture  content. 
Beef  cattle  are  in  pretty  good  demand 
at  fair  prices.  Bulls  bring  20  to  22 
cents  at  the  public  auctions  for  the 
ones  in  best  flesh  with  medium  to 
thinner  ones  lower.  Horse  shows 
have  been  numerous  and  saddle 
horses  and  ponies  have  crowded  the 
big  horses  pretty  much  off  the  map. 
Good  ponies  bring  good  prices  and 
good  saddle  horses  are  also  in  de¬ 
mand  at  fair  prices.  P.  McCullough 


The  Bucks-Montgomery  Coopera¬ 
tive  Wool  Pool  this  year  at  Doyles- 
town  broke  its  11-year  record  when 


approximately  26,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  handled.  It  was  only  one  of 
the  30  pools  to  be  conducted  in  the 
State  this  year  for  some  4,500  farm¬ 
ers  in  45  counties  as  the  result  of  a 
movement  started  31  years  ago  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to 
give  sheep  raisers  a  better  market 
for  their  wool.  Fleeces  came  to  the 
Doylestown  Pool  from  Northampton, 
Chester,  Lebanon,  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  Counties,  and  from  New 
Jersey.  Ludwig  A.  Fetzer,  Hartsville, 
lead  the  Bucks  County  list  with  652 
pounds  and  J.  H.  Smedley,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  with  669  pounds.  Of 
the  16  grades,  the  majority  of  the 
wool  graded  either  one-quarter  or 
three-eighths  blood.  L.  C.  Madison, 
State  College  specialist,  aided  Bucks 
County  Agent  W.  F.  Greenawalt  and 
Montgomery  County  Agent  R.  G. 
Waltz  and  their  assistants.  T.  h.  w. 


More  than  2,400  farmers  and  other 
land  owners  of  Jefferson  and  nearby 
counties  attended  the  Field  Day 
events,  recently  held  on  the  farm  of 
Maurice  Haugh,  near  Brookville, 
Jefferson  County.  Various  soil  con¬ 
servation  practices  were  witnessed  on 
the  farm  where  the  operator  is  co¬ 


operating  in  the  district  program. 
These  included  dynamiting  for  a 
drainage  ditch,  work  on  a  farm  pond, 
drainage  ditch,  drainage  terraces, 
post-hole  digger  in  operation,  mark¬ 
ing  woodlot  for  selective  cutting, 
blister  rust  control,  power  chain  saws 
in  operation,  tree  and  shrub  plant¬ 
ing,  and  pasture  improvement. 


Recent  Federal-State  surveys  gave 
an  estimated  crop  of  2,194,000  bushels 
for  Pennsylvania,  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ing  State  in  the  Northeast  and 
seventh  in  the  nation.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  total  is  12,000  bushels  more 
than  last  year  and  276,000  above  the 
1938-47  average. 


10  calvings 
147,110  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
113,477  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
104,903  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
122,503  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
100,511  lbs.  milk 


10  calvings 
106,407  lbs.  milk 


8"  calvings 
101,825  lbs.  milk 


11  calvings  9  calvings 

147,190  lbs.  milk  124,700  lbs.  milk 


10  calvings 
128,478  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
115,254  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
108.930  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
103,423  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
116,529  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
111,969  lbs.  milk 


7  calvings 
100,862  lbs.  milk 


8  calvings 
110,475  lbs.  milk 


9  colvings 
128,436  lbs.  milk 


9  calvings 
110,304  lbs.  milk 


SEE  THE 
DIFFERENCE 
Pu»'NA  makes 


Purina  Research  cows  show  the  way  for 
high  production  and  long  life 


Through  21  years  of  operation,  19 
Purina  Research  Farm  cows  have 
each  given  over  100,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  Each  has  dropped  from  7  to 
1 1  husky  calves.  And  each  has  made 
$2,000  or  more  in  profit  above  all 
feed  costs. 

These  cows  have  averaged  almost 

PURINA  BODY  CHOWS 

build  condition  into  dry  cows 
for  easy  calving  and  more  milk. 


V2  can  of  milk  a  day  through  7  to 
1 1  milking  periods.  All  were  han¬ 
dled  under  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  They  show  more  than  any¬ 
thing  we  could  possibly  say  that 
Purina  dry  cow  rations  and  Milking 
Chows  can  build  up  cows  for  heavy, 
profitable  production  plus  long  life. 

PURINA  MIIK  CHOWS 

get  top  milk  flow  and  hold  up 
body  condition  while  milking. 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO.  Wilmington,  Del.  •  S».  John*bury,  Vl.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PURINA  . 

dairy 

CHOWS 
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Feeding  wear /prou/te/ 
protects  against 

"ft/DPEM Hunger. 

In  the  pasture  ...  in  the  barn  ...  in  the  exercise  yard — keep  Near’s 
MinRaltone  before  your  stock  year  round.  Free  access  feeding,  com' 
bined  with  the  hand  feeding  and  premixing  methods,  will  safeguard 
stock  health  and  profits  from: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone  protects  against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D  added.  Write  for  free 
information  on  minerals  and  the  MinRaltone  plan  of  year  round  free 
access  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HAND  FEEDING 


<Sv  40  POUNDS 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A.  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


^mi 


Siphon-flow  valve 
leaves  less  than  table¬ 
spoon  miltf  unused! 


Insist  on  the 

GUARANTEED 

NIPPLE  PAIL 


Calf-Teria 


GUARANTEED  TO  SAVE  100  LBS.  WHOLE  MILK  PER  CALF  FED  over 
any  other  pail  I  At  hdwe.,  feed,  dairy,  imp.,  iarm  stores  or  write— 
CALF-TERIA.  INC..  Deot.  RNT  FT.  WAYNE  3.  IND 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  7,  N.Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  wprk.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  lameness  due  to 


I  use 


ABSORBINE 


•  A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  especially  helpful  in  relieving  com¬ 
mon  congestive  troubles.  It  works  by 
increasing  local  circulation  ...  tends 
to  prevent  stiffening  or  chilling.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  $2.50  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Grain  Mixture  for  Growing 
Pigs 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  care  to  make  in  regard 
to  a  mixture  of  the  following  grains: 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  to 
be  fed  to  young  growing  pigs. 

Virginia  a.  g.  c. 

In  addition  to  the  grains  men¬ 
tioned,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
supplement  them  with  some  suitable 
high  protein  feed  of  animal  origin, 
such  as  tankage  or  fishmeal.  This 
high  protein  feed  should  form 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
feed  mixture.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
use  much  buckwheat  for  pigs  because 
of  its  relatively  high  fiber  content, 
and  its  tendency  to  make  a  soft  oily 
fat,  called  soft  pork.  However,  when 
ground,  it  can  be  used  with  good 
results  to  form  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  hog  feed  mixture.  Based  on 
the  feeds  you  mention,  a  good  combi¬ 
nation  to  use  for  young  growing  pigs 
in  dry  lot  would  be:  ground  wheat 
30  lbs.,  ground  corn  30  lbs.,  ground 
oats  15  lbs.,  ground  buckwheat  10 
lbs.,  either  tankage  or  fishmeal  10 
lbs.,  and  alfalfa  meal  five  lbs.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  about  five 
pounds  of  alfalfa  meal  be  included  in 
each  100  pounds  of  feed  for  all  hogs, 
even  when  they  are  on  pasture.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  pigs  are  on  good 
pasture,  the  other  high  protein 
supplemental  feeds  can  be  reduced 
by  about  two  per  cent  and  the  corn 
or  wheat  correspondingly  increased. 

Roughage  and  Grain  Values 

How  do  present  prices  of  hay  and 
grain  compare  for  economy  of  feed¬ 
ing,  with  hay  at  $40  per  ton  and  16 
per  cent  dairy  feed  at  $60  per  ton? 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  w. 

On  the  average,  good  quality  hay 
contains  about  1,000  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  per  ton. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  16  per 
cent  dairy  feed  will  contain  1,500 
pounds  or  slightly  more  of  t.d.n.  per 
ton  of  feed.  It  can  therefore  be  seen 
that  in  terms  of  t.d.n.,  at  the  prices 
mentioned,  the  feed  value  of  good 
quality  hay  as  compared  with  a  16 
per  cent  dairy  feed  would  be  the 
same. 

There  are,  however,  certain  con¬ 
siderations  in  addition  to  the  t.d.n. 
values.  Principal  among  these  is  the 
matter  of  bulk  and  roughage  needed 
by  dairy  cows.  The  usually  recom¬ 
mended  rates  of  feeding  for  roughage 
are  one  pound,  of  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  silage  for  each  100  pounds 
of  bodyweight.  At  present  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  reduce  the  hay 
and  increase  the  silage  in  case  of  a 
hay  shortage,  if  plenty  of  silage  is 
available.  This  substitution  could  be 
made  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the 
hay  allowance  approximately  one- 
half,  at  the  ratios  mentioned,  but 
tests  at  various  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
reduce  the  hay  much  below  this. 

Weight  Gains  of  Pregnant 
Ewes 

About  how  much  should  a  preg¬ 
nant  ewe  gain  in  weight  during  the 
Winter?  Will  they  need  any  grain? 
If  so,  please  tell  me  a  good  grain 
mixture  to  feed.  e.  w. 

If  the  pregnant  ewes  are  in  medi¬ 
um  flesh  when  they  are  housed  for 
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the  Winter,  they  will  need  to  gain 
about  20  pounds  per  head  during 
pregnancy.  However,  if  they  are  thin 
when  taken  off  pasture,  a  total  gain 
of  30  pounds  will  be  better;  the 
ewes  should  not  be  made  excessively 
fat  but  the  general  tendency  for  the 
average  farm  flocks  is  to  keep  them 
too  thin  rather  than  too  fat.  They 
will  not  need  any  grain  up  to  about 
one  month  before  lambing  time,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  allowed  all  the  good 
quality  legume  hay  they  will  eat 
plus  some  silage  or  roots.  A  good 
grain  mixture  to  feed,  allowing  about 
one-half  quart  per  head  daily,  is  one 
consisting  of  either  whole  corn  or 
barley  50  pounds,  whole  oats  20 
pounds,  wheat  bran  20  pounds,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  10 
pounds.  Let  the  pregnant  ewes  have 
constant  access  to  a  commercial 
mineral  mixture  at  all  times. 

Color  of  Beef  Fat 

Is  the  yellow  fat  in  beef  always  s 
sign  that  cattle  are  extremely  old’ 
Why  is  some  beef  fat  yellow  and 
some  white?  f  c  s 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  presence  of  either  yellow  or 
white  fat  on  mature  cattle  is  not 
an  indication  of  their  age.  Yellow  fat 
is  usual  on  dairy  cattle  after  they  are 
about  six  months  of  age  or  older,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  they  are  fed;  on 
calves  the  fat  is  white.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  beef  type  cattle  are  fed  very 
little  grain  on  pasture,  their  fat  will 
become  yellow  in  color.  This  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  carotene,  and  it  is 
not  objectionable.  White  fat  which  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  carcass,  as  well 
as  that  interspersed  with  the  muscle 
fibers,  indicates  a  well  finished  beef 
carcass  of  the  best  quality.  It  is 
more  attractive  in  appearance  and 
imparts  to  the  meat  a  tender  quality 
as  well  as  high  palatability.  Yellow 
fat  on  a  carcass,  while  not  objection¬ 
able,  indicates  that  the  beef  carcass 
has  not  been  as  highly  finished  on 
gram,  and  therefore  is  usually  not  as 
tender  and  palatable  as  one  contain- 
mg  plenty  of  white  fat. 

Holstein  -  Friesian 
Convention 

The  64th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
America  was  held  recently  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  S.  B.  Hall,  Trout- 
dale,  Oregon,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  president  by  accla¬ 
mation  to  succeed  Owen  D.  Young 
who  declined  to  accept  a  second  term. 
Harold  J.  Shaw,  Sanford,  Me.,  re¬ 
tiring  as  a  director  after  serving  two 
terms,  was  elected  vice-president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  also  by  acclamation. 
A  roll  call  vote  for  directors  for  the 
four-year  term  elected  Merrill  N. 
Warnick,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah; 
Richard  N.  Wills,  McDonogh,  Md.; 
Fred  J.  Nutter,  Corinna,  Me.,  and 
Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  executive  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  presented  figures  summarizing 
the  breed’s  progress  during  the  past 
50  years.  More  animals  are  now 
registered  in  one  week  than  in  the 
entire  year  of  1898.  The  ten  thou¬ 
sandth  Junior  Membership  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  issued  during  the  past  year 
and  active  Junior  membership  en¬ 
rollment  exceeded  3,200. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  totaling  $836,420, 
against  expenses  totaling  $822,679. 
Total  surplus  or  net  worth  of  the 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  year 
stood  at  $912,498.91,  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 
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AYRSH1RES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


TALISMAN  FARM,  WED.,  OCT.  12, 
At  12:00  P.  M.  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

80  HEAD 

"One  of  the  broeds  very  best  herds" 

4?  Cows  —  9  Bred  Heifers  —  II  Yearlings 
10  Heifer  Calves  —  3  Bulls. 

35  Daughters  of  Approved  Sires  Sell 

16  cows  freshened  from  June  1  thru  Aug.  3  are 
due  in  Sept.,  6  in  Oet.,  2  in  Nov.,  2  in  Dec., 
5  in  Jan.,  3  in  Feb.  The  bred  heifers  are  due 
from  sale  date  on.  Bulls  include  a  maternal 
brother  to  the  National  Champion  HTL  Senior  4 
yr.-old,  with: 

17307  lbs.  M.  792  lbs.  F.  @  4  yrs.  M.E.3  05  days 

Herd  is  Bang’s  Certified.  All  cattle  TB  and 
Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
"The  finest  herd  selling  this  Fall." 


—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sale*  Service  Boa  95,  Brandon,  Vt. 


1 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 


Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today’s  modern  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen-Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Oeot.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  IIImioi* 

Registered  Angus  Bulls 

From  Highlands’  General  10th.  Beady  for  service. 
Sale  or  trade  for  registered  heifers.  WHITE’S  FARM, 
BOX  235,  NORTH  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


"BREEDING 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE' 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
991  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  AUCTION— Barns  Born 

Indian  Ladder  Herd  of  108  Registered  Guernseys 
to  be  sold  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8  at  10  A.M. 
at  ALTAMONT  FAIR  G BOUNDS.  Lunch  served. 
50  Milking  Cows,  A.R.  or  DH 1 :  24  Bred  Heifers, 
many  close  up:  30  Open  Heifers,  calfhood  vacc.; 
4  Flying  Horse  Bred  Bulls. 
Catalogues  at  Sale  or  Mailed  on  Request. 
DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y„  SALES  MANAGERS 


FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS 


-  nth  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE  - 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  I 
Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y.  which  is  17 
miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 
(Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many 
eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State.)  An  all-hand 
picked  offering  from  leading  herds  of  Eastern  New 
York  featuring  fresh  and  close  springing  young  cows 
and  first  calf  heifers.  Sale  held  under  cover  at  1 1 :00  A.M. 
HUNTTING  C.  WINANS,  Chairman,  Sale  Comm. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

-  4th  DELAWARE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE  - 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  Fair  Grounds,  WALTON, 
N.  Y„  which  is  20  miles  southeast  of  Sidney,  N.  Y. 
60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 
57  Fresh  and  Close  Springers — about  one-half  first  calf 
heifers;  3  Service  Age  Bulls.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
calfhood  vaccinated,  many  can  go  anywhere.  A  per¬ 
sonally  selected  offering  by  Adrian  Personius  and 
local  sale  committee.  Very,  Very  Choice  for  Quality, 
several  with  production  records  from  400  to  over  500 
lb.  fat.  Sale  at  11:00  A.  M.  in  big  tent. 
Sheldon  Merritt,  Chairman  Sale  Committee,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


245th  Big  Earlville  Sale 

Wed.  and  Thnrs.  October  5  and  6 

250  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many 
eligible  for  shipment  anywhere.  IT’S  THE  BIG¬ 
GEST  SALE  EVEtNT  IN  THE  EAST  THIS  FALL. 

—  200  fresh  and  close  springers, 

—  30  bulls,  ready  for  service, 

—  20  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

many  young  calves  sell  following  their  dams  of 
both  sex.  AMERICA’S  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
HOLSTEIN  MARKET  PLACE.  Such  a  large 
number  guarantees  you  many  bargains.  All  sell 
to  be  as  represented.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 
each  morning. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


2nd  H0LSER  VALLEY  SALE  2nd 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1949 

Fair  Grounds,  SCH  AG  HTICOK  E,  N.  Y. 
Rensselaer  County — 10  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
85  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  85 
T.  B.  Accredited.  Bang  Certified,  can  go  anywhere. 

Consigned  from  6  good  herds  of  Eastern  New  York 
and  Mass.  Featuring  the  famous  ORMSBY  SEN¬ 
SATION  45th  blood  lines,  nearly  all  strictly  fresh 
or  close,  majority  have  production  records  from 
400  lb.  to  600  lb.  fat  on  2  time  milking.  Offering 
includes  35  head  from  the  noted  herd  of  R. 
WALTER  HULBERT,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

Sale  must  start  at  11:00  A.  M.  in  big  tent. 
THIS  IS  A  MARVELOUS  OFFERING 
OF  THE  BREED’S  BEST. 

JOHN  H.  HOLSER,  Mgr.,  Route  4,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


FOR  SALE :  BULL  BORN  DEC.  1948 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER, 
158  AR  daughtors,  made  11345M;  571F,  Jr  2  on  2 
times  milking,  and  is  Vs’s  sister  to  National  Record 
Jr  3  and  National  Record  Sr  3  305C.  Sire  is  son  of 
DOUGLASTON  LADY  AUGUSTA.  12106M;  607F; 
Jr  3  .  Classified  excellent  with  4  excellent  daughters 
and  5  daughters  have  records  averaging  over  700  lbs. 
A  choice  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPR0VERS- 

More  milk  and  buttorfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calTes  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  FRESH  AND  NEARBY 
GRADE  AND  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS.  Reason 
(or  selling— no  help.  CLARENCE  G.  BARBER. 
TEL.  7-385,  MIDDL.EBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

_ HEREFORDS _ 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HEREFORD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Bold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitelaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V.  POELL.  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDING  BULLS 

Accredited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  avorago  farmer.  Milking 
fihorthorns  aro  unbeatable.  Produc® 

4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  to 
producing  milk  and  txicnt  from  borne* 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  - __ — - 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  Jl-W:  Per 

war;  3  years.  S5.O0.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SH3RTH0RM 
SOCIETY  Dent.  RN  5. 4122  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


~  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
Wed.  and  Thurs.  Oct.  12  and  13 
160  Registered  Holsteins  160 

H.  J.  ROTHENBURGH  selling  his  famous  herd 
at  farm  3  miles  south  of  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 
en  Route  416. 

Offering  includes  40  Cows  and  heifers  with  2  time 
milking  records  from  500  lb.  to  615  lb.  fat. 
70  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers, 
fresh  or  due  at  sale  time. 

40  Beautiful  heifers  from  6  months  to  2  years, 
4  Herd  Bulls  by  famous  sires. 

Balance  of  herd  in  all  stages  of  lactation  and 
heifer  calves.  The  selling  of  these  famous  cattle 
will  start  each  morning  at  11:00  A.M.  in  big  tent. 
PLAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS  — 
GOOD  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

H.  J.  ROTHENBURGH,  Owner,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15 
Fair  Grounds,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 
55  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  55 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Carefully  selected  from  30  leading  herds 
of  this  great  dairy  county  featuring  fresh  and  close 
springers.  Many  have  excellent  production  records. 
Everyone  will  appeal  to  you.  DON’T  MISS  THIS 
BIG'  EVENT,  starting  at  11:00  A.M.  in  big  tent. 
Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Pres,  of  Club,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  W.».;r  Mexico,  N.Y. 


n  _  UJ.f.;..  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Aeeredi- 

Keg.  noisieins  ed.  Certified.  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


INCREASE  YOUR  MILK  PROFITS  WITH 


BROWN 

SWISS 


%  it 


G  BROWN  SWISS 

6  Production  Bred  Bulls 
50  Production  Bred  Females 

EASTERN  BREEDERS’  SALE 

COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.  FAIRGROUNDS 
Saturday,  October  22nd  12  Noon 
56  head  from  38  top  herds.  All  cows  have 
records — all  heifers  from  record  dams 
Again  this  year,  a  heifer-  calf  sale  will  be  a 
special  feature.  All  calves  from  tested  dams 
and  sired  by  the  breed’s  top  bulls. 
Sale  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Breeders’ 
Association.  Write  for  Catalog. 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


10  to  14  oz.,  60c;  16  oz.,  90c.  Selected  Stock. 
f°E  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  6,  ERIE,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  Guinea  Pigs  in,  quantities.  Cheap. 
WILLIAM  M.  SEYMOUR,  ClARVEL,  NEW  YORK 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


ANGUS 

OPPORTUNITY 

SALE 


THERE’S 

"FARMERS’  GOLD" 
IN  ANGUS  CATTLE 


Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Association 
offers  you  Pedigreed  Animals  to  suit  your  pocketbook. 

Your  opportunity  to  start  raising  and  feeding 
good  quality  Angus  cows  and  steers — 

HEIFERS  Open  and  bred 

COWS  All  with  calves  at  foot  ....  Some  rebred 
BULLS  Two  excellent  herd  sire  prospects 
STEERS  25  to  30 — all  Connecticut  raised  some  ready 
for  the  locker.  .  .some  nearly  ready.  .  .some  feeders. 

Come  to  this  Angus  Opportunity  Sole.  Cattle  will  be  in 
place  for  inspection  by  noon  on  October  11.  Sale  begins 

1  P.M.  October  12,  1949 
West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


ORKIL  FARMS 


OVERSTOCKED 


Fine  opportunity  to  purchase  10  well  bred  HEIFERS 
at  reasonable  price>— $275  each.  Sired  by  Pride  Eric 
of  Whitegates.  His  sire  sold  for  $25,000.  Call  or  write 

HALCYON  FARM,  E.  T.  CLARK,  Owner 
GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  154 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


SHEEP:  REG.  DORSETS 

ONE  RAM;  NINE  EWES;  WILL  LAMB  THIS 
FALL.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Pure  bred  registered  breeding  stock.  Yearling  rams 
and  yearling  ewes  of  best  type  and  breeding. 
*  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


—  REG.  OXFORD  RAMS  — 

Choice  selected  yearlings.  Best  of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


^HRAP^HIRF^  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  stock. 
UimUltJUiniaJ  Yearling  rams  from  $75.90.  Yearling 
ewes  from  $65.00.  Write  now  for  best  selection. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKTII  FWF<lReady  breed  $70.00  each. 
DnnniVUL  15  If  fcORams  $55.00.  Ewes  and  Bams 
ready  about  December  $65.00  and  $45.00.  F.  O.  B.  RR 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
Sired  by  275-lb.  Renk  Ram.  Large,  growthy 
rams  ready  fer  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 


-  Registered  Corriedales  - 

Bams  and  Ewes,  rich  in  imported  bloodlines.  Priced 
right,  E.  H.  BITTERMAN,  &  SON,  AKRON,  N:  Y. 


I  am  purchasing  a  registered  flock  of  Shropshires  and 
will  sell  a  flock  of  15  grade  Shropshires.  Contact 

GEORGE  E.  FOSS,  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 


Reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  Yearling  rams.  Well 
grown  rugged  fellows  of  the  best  type  and  breeding 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


Hog 


Sell  -  Feeders  ?.!3- and  up 


C0RRIEDALE  RAMS,  EWES  &  LAMBS 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS;  Yearlings  and  Lambs,  registered. 

KING,  Leesome  Farm,  R.F.D.  I.  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Reg.  CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  Lehigh 
Portland  Farms,  M.  P.  Tait,  Supt.,  Stetlersville,  Pa. 


Small  flock  of  Registered  Corriedale  Sheep  for  sale. 
E.  L.  Rogers,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  Mechanicsville  785-M-l 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams.  Good  quality,  well  boned. 
Iroquois  breeding.  ELLIS  KEAN.  FRANKLIN.  PA. 


DOGS 


COLLIES,  ALL  REGISTERED  &  PEDIGREED 

Sable,  bred  daughter  of  Champion  the  Duke  of  Silver 
Hoe,  C.  D.  White,  bred  to  a  son  of  Champion  the 
Duke.  Very  special;  two  Tri  females  whelp  June,  sired 
by  Ch,  Parader’s  Golden  Image.  Dam  is  sired  by  Ch. 
The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe.  Will  make  grand  broods  or 
pets.  Have  a  few  $50  and  $75  pups  left,  reduced  to  $20. 
V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


FUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOG 8. 

Is on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V. J5 ,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIES  For  Work,  Show  or  Breeding.  Special 
Excellent  Sable  dam  of  show  winners — 2  years.  Bred  or 
open.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H 


COLLI E-SHEP  PUPS:  3  months.  Most  colors.  Wormed, 
inoculated.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Snapshots.  $15.00 
either  sex.  HIGHLAND  ACRES,  FABIUS,  N.  Y 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES;  MALE  AND 
FEMALE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 

D.  F.  MACKEY,  P.  0.  Box  190,  POND  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 


_  J.o.b.  Plant 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  Pascack  Road,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y„  Write,  or  Phone:  Nanuet,  N.  Y.  2063 

SWINE 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroe  eross.  Please  state  seeond  choice. 

6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . 10.00 

9-10  weeks . 11.00 

12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
more.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

WflltPr  T  11V  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

XaUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  $10.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75e  extra  for  each. 

•  PIGS  FOR  SALE* 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wk*.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
to Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocs  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R,  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F„  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

-  CHOICE  PEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS.  Also  August 
PIGS.  Both  Sexes.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

200  Purebred  Chester  White  Fall  Pigs.  Reduced  prices, 
prompt  shipment.  Write  for  circular.  WOODLAWN 
FARMS,  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

—REG.  BERKSHIRE  S — 

WEANLING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
I ‘/a  Year  Old  Herd  Sire,  Son  of  MODERN  TREND 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

O.  D.  TANNER  (Owner),  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’%  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

- —  Ilerefords  Hoes  — 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  and  sow  pigs. 

VlALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 


NOXON  ROAD, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 

Males  $15;  Females  $12.  J.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


- SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  AND  COLLII 

ALL  AGES.  REDUCTION  PRICES. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Pooltry  F,rm 


Grove  City,  Penns. . 


For  Sale — (AIREDALE!  PUPPIES  with  papers.  $35  up. 
H.  ARMSTRONG,  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


-COLLIE  PUPS:  Tokalon  Champion  Bloodlines- 


CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES;  COCKERS;  BEAGLES;  MINATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES  —  Beautiful,  Healthy,  Pedigreed  Puppies. 
Reasonable.  PROUT,  Rt.  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPS  $25  - 

MRS.  ALTON  LAFAYETTE,  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  REG.  BEAUTIFUL 
Stewart  Gay,  Summit  Ave..  Monticello.  N.Y.  Tel.  2099 

Beautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


- FIVE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE - 

BOARS,  BORN  MARCH  ANI)  APRIL.  $100  each. 

WOODACRES  FARM 
560  Bedford  Street  North  Abington,  Massachusetts 


X  A  M  W  ORTH<t  Eight  weeks  old. 

Anweev!  111:5  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


—  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  — 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  GILTS  AND  BOARS 
Choice  Breeding.  Cholera  inoculated.  Reasonable  Prices 
YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS— America’s  high  winning  herd 

..  .  1948,  Illustrated  Circular 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM.  Peoria,  Illinois. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONY  MARES.  Bred  to  Reg.  Stallion 
good  on««;  *3«>  »  few  Welsh  Pony  Mares,  colts  by  side! 

A.  8.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  ATWATER,  OHIO 


UTften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HARDEN  FARMS  HERD  MAKES 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 
ON  BEACON  FEEDS 


Alcartra  Bessie  Ormsby  Korndyke  of  Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.  Alcartra  is 
one  of  the  many  good  cows  in  this  Beacon  fed  herd.  Read  about  her  below. 


Take  a  glance  at  these  production  records  made  by  the  herd 
at  Harden  Farms  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
“Ed”  Harrison. 


1947— 68  tows  averaged  14,085  lbs.  milk— 517  lbs.  butterfat 

1948— 78  cows  averaged  14,585  lbs.  milk— 533  lbs.  butterfat 
1949  (first  six  months) — 85  tows  have  already  averaged  289 
lbs.  butterfat. 

Alcartra — pictured  here — has  made  two  records  above  900  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  successive  lactations. 


The  whole  herd  has  been  fed  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds  over  this 
period.  Feed  is  not  the  only  factor  in  making  production 
records  like  these.  But  such  production  is  not  possible  without 
a  good  feeding  program.  So,  why  take  chances?  Report  after 
report  tells  of  year  after  year  records  of  high  sustained  butter¬ 
fat  and  milk  production — by  Beacon  fed  cows.  That’s  because 
Beacon  Dairy  Feeds  offer  high  feeding  values  and  consistently 
uniform  quality — the  result  of  long,  painstaking  research.  See 
your  Beacon  dealer  about  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds. 


@ayuyci,  7t. 
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Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the  new 
Sunbeam  Stewart  electric  Clipmaster.  It’s  the 
clipper  with  the  quiet,  30%  more  powerful,  air¬ 
cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  inside  the  cool  Easy- 
Grip  handle.  Has  anti-friction  tension  control 
that  assures  perfect  tension  between  blades  and 
provides  easy  adjustment.  $32.50.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  clipping  equipment. 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
( formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,111. 


Pittcide  kills  bacteria.  Safeguards  milk 
from  contamination  with  its  50%  avail' 
able  chlorine.  Simplifies  dairy  farm  sani¬ 
tation  for  low  bacteria  count  milk  that 
brings  top-of-market  prices.  At  your 
dealer's  in  economical  1  44  lb.  bottles. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Fifth  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  1  3,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Prize  Winner  and  Her  Calf 

During  State  Fair  Week  WNDR,  Syracuse  radio  station,  conducted  a  50- 
word  letter  contest  on  “Why  I  Like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  Pro¬ 
gram,”  broadcast  each  morning,  six  days  a  week,  on  WNDR.  The  winner 
Mrs.  Fay  Reed  of  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  here  with  the  contest  prize  — 
a  purebred  Holstein  calf,  raised  on  Beacon  Milling  Company’s  Research 
Farm, at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Left  to  right:  Carl  Swanson  of  the  team  “ Jane  and 
Carl,”  who  are  a  feature  of  this  farm  program;  Henry  Hardwick,  circulation 
manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  made  the  award;  Mrs.  Reed ;  Lem 
Lemmon,. “Your  Country  Neighbor”  on  the  program;  and  finally,  in  the 
foreground,  the  calf,  Beacon  Sensation  Pet. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  588) 
cow,  three  years,  Winford  Cheese- 
man,  Ellenburg  Depot;  cow,  four 
years,  Sandy  Springs  Farm;  mature 
cow,  first,  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  Andrew’s  Cupid  Jean,  Sandy 
Springs  Farm;  best  udder  in  milk, 
Frederick  Buell,  Holcomb.  Groups — 
dairy  herd,  Sandy  Springs;  three  fe¬ 
males,  Craigy  Burn  Farm,  Spencer; 
get-of-sire,  Craigy  Burn;  produce- 
of-dam,  Mary-Ayr;  county  herds, 
Ontario  County  Ayrshire  Club. 

Guernseys  were  judged  by  Del¬ 
bert  H.  Kingston,  Cary,  Ill.  In  the 
two-year-old  bull  class  McDonald 
Farms  Ideal  Mars,  the  entry  of 
Clarence  J.  Marsh,  Canandaigua,  won 
senior  and  grand  championship 
honors;  the  reserve  champion  bull 
was  McDonald  Farms  Jerry,  owned 
by  George  Hinds  and  J.  M. 
McDonald,  Cortland.  In  the  female 
Guernsey  classes  the  senior  yearling 
heifer,  Yoemans  Elmcrest,  owned  by 
John  and  Bertha  Yoemans,  Cox- 
sackie,  won  first.  All  the  rest  of  the 
classes  and  championships  were  won 
by  the  entries  of  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland;  their  jr.  champ,  bull  being 
Me.  F.  High  North  Star;  jr.  champ, 
female,  Me.  F.  B.  B.  Noble  Girl;  sr. 
and  gr.  champ,  female,  Me.  F.  Honey 
Bloom;  res.  champ,  female,  Me.  F. 
Della.  Wayne  County  breeders  won 
the  Guernsey  county  class. 

Competition  was  close  with  many 
outstanding  entries  in  the  Jersey 
classes,  which  were  judged  by  G.  H. 
Beck,  Manhattan,  Kans.  Awards  for 
firsts  and  championships  were:  Bull 
calf,  first,  jr.  and  res.  champ.,  Design 
Glamour  Boy,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.  bull,  George 
Ballantine,  Andes;  sr.  yr.  bull,  Silver 
Spring  Farms,  Syracuse;  bull,  two 
years,  Silver  Spring;  mature  bull, 
first,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Ashley  Vic¬ 
torious,  Pioneer.  Jr.  heifer  calf,  Silver 
Spring;  sr.  heifer  calf,  first  and  jr. 
champ.,  Sybil  Design  Etta,  W.  L. 
Johnson,  Vestal;  jr.  yr.  heifer,  W.  L. 
Johnson;  heifer,  two  yrs.,  Silver 
Spring;  cow,  three  yrs.,  Silver 
Spring;  cow,  four  yrs.,  Pioneer;  ma¬ 
ture  cow,  first,  sr.  and  gr.  champ., 
Sybil  Design  Etta,  Johnson;  res. 
champ.,  Dreaming  Bell  Rosetta, 
Silver  Spring.  In  the  udder  alone 
class  and  group  classes  all  the  tops 
were  won  by  the  entries  of  Silver 
Spring  Farms  owned  by  John 
Luchsinger  &  Sons.  County  herd  was 
won  by  the  Central  N.  Y.  Jersey 
Cattle  Club. 

Brown  Swiss  classes  were  well 
filled  with  superior  individuals 
throughout;  placings  were  made  by 
E.  C.  Scheidenhelm,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  The  firsts  and  championships 
included:  Bull  calf,  Goodwin  Bros., 
Guilford;  jr.  yr.  bull,  first  and  jr. 
champ.,  Kilravock’s  Snowman, 
Cornell  Univ.;  mature  bull,  first,  sr. 
and  gr.  champ.,  Jessiccio  Prince  of 
Parris  Hill,  owned  by  Donald  Good¬ 
rich,  Owego;  the  other  bull  classes 


were  won  by  the  entries  of  Walhalla 
Farms,  Rexford,  their  first  prize  two- 
year-old,  W.  Thunder  Whirl,  being 
awarded  the  reserve  purple.  Jr.  heifer 
calf,  J.  Sanford  Cross,  Jr.,  Kyserike; 
sr.  heifer  calf,  first  and  jr.  champ.,  W. 
Mirinda  Lullaby,  Walhalla;  jr.  yr. 
heifer,  Cornell;  sr.  yr.  heifer,  Cornell; 
heifer,  two  yrs.,  L.  G.  Boyd  and 
Jennie  L.  Drain,  Canandaigua;  cow, 
three  yrs.,  Mapledale  ^JSwiss  Farm, 
Lowville,  they  also  winning  the  best 
udder  class.  The  rest  of  the  cow 
classes,  as  well  as  all  of  the  groups, 
were  all  won  by  the  entries  of  Wal¬ 
halla  Farms,  their  mature  cow;  W. 
Whirly  Milady,  winning  the  sr.  and 
gr.  _  champ,  ribbons,  and  their  W. 
Whirly  Della  taking  the  res.  purple. 

Milking  Shorthorns  presented  an 
impressive  array  of  strong,  deep 
bodied  cattle,  combined  with  large 
milk  production.  L.  V.  Tirrell,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  made  the  following  top 
awards:  Bull  calves,  first  and  jr. 
champ.,  Marbert  Senator,  Robert  J. 
Brew,  Bergen;  jr.  yr.  bull,  Oscar  E. 
Hendrickson,  Cobleskill;  sr.  yr.  bull, 
Grassy  Lane  Farm,  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  M.  Edwards)  Cazenovia;  bull,  two 
yrs.,  first,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Grassy 
Lane  Prince,  Leo  Olds,  Dryden;  ma¬ 
ture  bull,  Grassy  Lane.  In  the  fe¬ 
male  classes  the  entries  of  Last 
Chance  Ranch  (Katherine  P.  Mills) 
Lake  Placid,  were  first  for  three 
under  five  yrs.;  two-yr.-old  heifers; 
dry  record  of  merit  cows;  and  sr. 
yr.,  their  sr.  yr.,  L.  C.  Anna  Q.  M., 
winning  the  jr.  purple,  and  their  two- 
yr.-old  heifer,  Maidstone  Dairy 
Queen,  winning  the  sr.  and  gr. 
champ,  purples;  Grassy  Lane  won  jr. 
yr.  heifer;  Le  Ghorn  Farm  (John 
Smigel) ,  Preston  Hollow,  won  the 
mature  cow  class. 

Outstanding  Angus  Classes 

The  bonny  blacks  presented  an  ar¬ 
ray  of.  outstanding  merit  and  top 
quality  in  beef  cattle.  The  placings 
were  nip  and  tuck  throughout  and 
judge  E.  A.  Livesay,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  performed  an  excellent  job 
in  making  his  difficult  decisions. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  has  such  an  im¬ 
pressive  assemblage  of  thick  fleshed, 
deep  bodied  Angus  cattle  paraded  the 
tan  bark. 

In  the  bull  classes  the  entry  of 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm  (Myron  Fuerst), 
Pine  Plains,  won  first  for  bulls  calved 
between  Jan.  1,  1948  and  Apr.  30 
1948;  this  bull,  Globe  Hill  Black 
Bandolier,  went  on  to  win  the  re¬ 
serve  junior  championship.  In  the 
class  for  bulls  calved  between  May  1. 
1947,  and  Dec.  31,  1947,  Elbonier  3rd 
O.  S.  owned  by  White  Tail  Farm 
(Tilden  W.  Southhack),  Sharon, 
Conn.,  won  first  and  also  the  reserve 
senior  championship.  All  the  other 
bull  classes  and  championships  were 
won  by  the  entries  of  Rally  Farms 
(Frederic  H.  Bontecou),  Millbrook; 
their  senior  and  grand  champion  bull 
being  Rally  Zar  Eric  11th,  while  their 
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iunior  and  reserve  grand  champion 
was  a  bull  calf,  Ellerslie  Prince  25th. 
The  group  classes  for  bulls  were  also 
topped  by  Rally. 

The  female  classes  for  Angus  were 
even  stronger,  with  placings  being 
even  somewhat  closer  than  in  the 
bull  classes.  White  Tail  Fa£m  won 
the  two-year-old  heifer  class.  Rally 
Farms  came  to  the  front  again  in 
the  next  class  with  their  Rally  Black¬ 
cap  27th,  a  senior  yearling  cf  great 
depth,  smoothness  and  thick  fleshing 
throughout;  she  going  on  to  win 
senior  and  grand  championship  hon¬ 
ors  in  a  closely  contested  battle  with 
Myron  Fuerst’s  great  junior  cham¬ 
pion  female,  Evergreen  4th  of  Globe 
Hill.  Reserve  senior  championship 
was  won  by  Edella  of  R.  L.  S.,  the 
entry  of  Cochran  Farm  (Gifford  A. 
Cochran),  North  Salem.  Reserve 
junior  championship  purple  was 
awarded  to  Ess  Kay  Blackbird  Lady, 
an  entry  of  Ess  Kay  Farm  (Myndert 
Pangburn  Mgr.),  East  Aurora.  The 
champion  Angus  steer  and  grand 
champion  steer  of  all  breeds  was  a 
Summer  yearling  owned  by  Hagan 
Farm  (John  Hagan),  Poughkeepsie. 

Herefords  and  Shorthorns 

Judge  Livesay  also  made  the  plac¬ 
ings  on  Herefords  and  Shorthorns.  In 
the  Hereford  classes,  Powisset  Farm, 
Dover,  Mass.,  had  the  gr.  champ,  in 
their  mature  bull,  Plus  Tradition. 
Cornell  showed  the  res.  champ.,  a 
calf,  Meteor  Corneller  3rd.  Highlawn 
Farm,  North  Rose,  won  tops  in  the 
other  bull  classes.  The  gr.  champ,  fe¬ 
male  was  C.  U.  Starlight  6th,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Cornell.  The  jr.  champ,  fe¬ 
male,  shown  by  Highlawn,  was  H.  L. 
Miss  Mixer  4th.  Cornell  won  the 
Hereford  steer  class. 

In  the  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Short¬ 
horn  classes  the  competition  was  keen 
between  the  two  excellent  herds 
owned  by  Sperry  Farms,  Greenwich, 
and  Hi-Ho  Farm,  Phoenix,  Md.  H.  L. 
Straus,  Glyndon,  Md.,  also  showed 
some  good  entries,  taking  several 
blues.  Sperry  Farms  won  sr.  and  gr. 
champ,  bull  with  their  Cherry  Hill 
Adroit,  and  res.  champ,  bull  with 
their  calf,  Greenwich  Sensation.  Hi- 
Ho  Farm  won  female  sr.  and  gr. 
champ,  with  their  Hi-Ho  Rosewood 
Lassie,  and  res.  champ,  with  their 
calf,  Hi-Ho  Secret  Paddy  A.  2nd. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

The  sheep  classes  were  well  filled 
with  good  entries.  Championship 
awards  to  exhibitors  were  as  follows: 
Shropshire  ram  and  ewe — Andrew  J. 
Cochrane,  Ripley.  Hampshire  ram — 
Cornell;  ewe — Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Dorset  ram — Stepping 
Stones  Farm,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn.;  ewe — J.  R.  Henderson,  Hick¬ 


ory,  Pa.  Suffolk  ram — Van  Vleet 
Bros.,  Lodi;  ewe — Charles  W.  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.  Corriedale  ram  and 
ewe — Cornell.  Cheviot  ram —  Collins 
and  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision;  ewe  —  “4 
Winds,”  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Oxford 
ram  and  ewe — Van  Vleet.  Southdown 
ram  and  ewe  —  S.  Bewitt  Stewart, 
Bath.  Tunis  ram — Charles  W.  Smith; 
ewe  —  James  McGuire,  Oakfield. 
Rambouillet  ram — I.  Krantz  &  Sons, 
Dover,  Ohio;  ewe — Twin  Pine  Farm, 
Nichols.  C-Merino  (Delaine)  ram — 
Krantz;  ewe — George  Deeds,  Dover, 
Ohio.  B-Merino  ram  and  ewe — 
Krantz.  Karakul  ram — Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville;  ewe — R.  L. 

•Harris,  Fabius.  Wether  and  pen  of 
wethers — E.  S.  Cable  and  Son,  East 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Excellent  entries  prevailed 
throughout  the  swine  classes.  Gr. 
champ,  awards  were:  Berkshire  and 
Chester  White  boar  —  Marion  B. 
Tyler,  South  Byron;  sow — Sunny- 
bank  Farm,  Jordan.  Duroc  boar  and 
sow — Allen  H.  Post,  Auburn.  Hamp¬ 
shire  boar — Duane  H.  Ford,  Elba; 
sow — Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca. 
Poland  China  boar  and  sow — Cable 
&  Son.  Yorkshire  boar  and  sow — 
Arlen  Farms,  Skaneateles.  Barrow 
and  pen  of  three — Cornell;  res. 
champ.,  Post. 

4-H  Club  Exhibit 

In  keeping  with  the  other  exhibits, 
the  4-H  Club  entries  of  livestock 
were  of  an  exceptionally  high  order, 
with  over  500  animals  being  shown 
in  the  various  classes.  Champion¬ 
ships  to  exhibitors  were  as  follows: 
Holstein,  senior  and  grand  champion, 
Oscar  King,  North  Bangor,  Franklin 
County;  junior  and  reserve  grand 
champion,  Bruce  Ketch,  Bath, 
Steuben  County.  Ayrshire,  sr.  and 
gr.  champ.,  Robert  Loomis,  Greene, 
Chenango  County;  jr.  and  res.  gr. 
champ.,  Donald  Putnam,  Gouver- 
neur,  St.  Lawrence  County.  Guernsey, 
sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Robert  Carey, 
Lock,  Cayuga  County;  jr.  champ., 
Delbert  Ripley,  Dresserville,  Cayuga 
County;  res.  gr.  champ.,  Clyde  Winne, 
Jr.,  Feura  Bush,  Albany  County. 
Jersey,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Ralph 
Taylor,  Walton,  Delaware  County;  jr. 
and  res.  gr.  champ.,  Tommy  Spink, 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County.  Brown 
Swiss,  jr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Leon  W. 
Button,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  County; 
res.  jr.  and  res.  gr.  champ.,  J.  San¬ 
ford  Cross,  Jr.,  Kyserike,  Ulster 
County.  Champ,  lamb  and  champ, 
pen  of  lambs,  Samuel  Adams,  Sodus, 
Wayne  County.  Champ,  barrow, 
Stewart  Anderson,  Mt.  Morris, 
Livingston  County;  champ,  pen  of 
barrows,  Robert  Reed,  Mt.  Morris. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Part  of  the  huge  crowd  that  witnessed  the  contest  award  ceremonies  in  front 
of  WNDR’s  booth  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  month. 


On  a  Dairy  Farm  in  Maine 

(Continued  from  Page  586) 

years  ago;  not  that  there  are  any 
less  little  throats  down  which  whole 
milk  should  be  trickling,  but  because 
of  the  retail  price.  Production  has 
caught  up  with  demand  but  the  so¬ 
lution  is  not  to  decrease  production. 
To  increase,  through  a  reduction  of 
retail  price,  the  consumption  of 
whole  milk  and  milk  products  would 
he  much  better. 

“Pasture  land?  A  man  never  has 


too  much  but  pasture  land  in  my 
opinion  does  not  mean  a  woodlot.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  pasture  is  a  grass 
growing  area;  if  there  is  too  much 
grass  for  the  cattle  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to,  then  it  can  be  mowed  and 
stored.” 

On  the  question  of  partnership 
squabbles,  Arthur  Cummings  smil¬ 
ingly  explained:  “Of  course  we  have 
different  opinions  and  different 
ideas,  but  we  iron  these  matters  out. 
Naturally  we  don’t  always  think 
alike,  but  isn’t  it  to  our  better  inter¬ 
ests  that  each  has  ideas  of  his  own?” 


Costs  fiolfos  Much 


us  the  Milk  you  feed 


At  last!  A  milk  replacement  for  calves  that’s  safe 
and  sure  because  it’s  made  of  milk — over  98  % 
milk  serum  solids.  KAF-KIT  supplies  all  the  milk 
protein,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  growth 
factors  your  calves  need — at  big  savings! 

BUILDS  BIG,  STURDY  HEIFERS— KAF-KIT  has  been 
proven  on  more  than  1,000  calves.  Tests  show 
that  at  6  weeks  calves  raised  on  KAF-KIT  are  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  calves  raised  on  a  milk  feed¬ 
ing  program. 

ONE  42-LB.  KIT  REPLACES  336  LBS.  MILK— Just  one 
kit  of  KAF-KIT  will  raise  a  calf  to  6  weeks.  It’s 
easy  to  feed.  Palatable.  See  your  KAF-KIT  dealer. 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  CO. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin  •  Son  Francisco,  California 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


-  - - - 
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..JPSIlijPPEiK. 

>GRO-QUICK#e^  HEATING  CABLE 

Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for  ' 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe- . $1.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe - $1.80 

M2&  60  w.  for  6  to  1 2  ft.  pipe..s__..$2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe - $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe . $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It........  $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  I2‘  of  pipe  $1.00 
[qyl  We  refer  inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

/  GR0-QUICK,  361  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10.  Ill, 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton  II 


BROWER 


i  WhMwiid 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  B«x  11(2,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
in  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


GREA  TER  COMFORT 

united  LARGER 
MILK  CHECKS 


•  •  •  OncS 

LOUDEN 

EQUIPMENT 

is  designed 
for 

GREATER 

COMFORT 


Right!  Louden  pioneered  Barn 
Equipment  in  1867,  built  the 
first  All-Steel  Stall,  is  best  qual¬ 
ified  by  experience  to  build  the 
most  comfortable  cow  stall.  Pas¬ 
ture  comfort  in  Louden  Stalls 
and  Stanchions  means  more 
milk,  larger  milk  checks,  more 
profitable  farming  for  you. 


NEW!  Barn  Cleaner  &  Hay  Drier 

Now  —  see  the  only  Barn 
Cleaner  worthy  of  the  name 
Louden,  and  the  Hi-Dri  Hay 
Drier.  Outstanding  features 
of  the  Barn  Cleaner  include 
Du-All  Drive,  MasterLink 
Chain,  Prefab  Corners,  The 
Hay  Drier  eliminates  weather 
hazards,  makes  better  hay. 


Your  Louden  dealer  has  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  other  items  of  Barn 
Equipment,  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Barn  Cleaners,  Hay 
Driers,  and  famous  Louden  Barn 
Plan  Service.  See  him  TODAY. 
If  you  don’t  know  his  name, 
write,  without  obligation,  to: 


trmft  carriers 


WATER  BOWLS 


CAXN  CLEANERS 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Established  1867 

2410  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  la.  Branch:  Albany,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~ N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. v®  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TOUR 
HELPER 
— THE 

UNADILLA  SILO 

A  good  dependable 
Unadilla  Silo  helps 
YOU  earn  more  money 
every  year. 

Then  too,  your  Unadilla  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  convenience, 
safety  and  wind-proof  struc¬ 
ture,  all  of  which  mean  even 
snore  Silo  for  you. 

See  your  Unadilla  dealer  now 
for  information  about  the 
best  in  silos.  Famous  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  ^ 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


lUe  BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 

§reen,  wet  or  dry. 

napped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  In  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12 -Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
taster,  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten  -  day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee.  Air  Gauge  $2.60  extra. 


On* 
Wheel 
Truck  if 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


•  Authoritatively  dis¬ 
cussed,  beautifully  illus-. 
trated  in  Farm  Quarterly.! 
Read  by  progressive,  sin-! 
cere  farmers.  Sweet  clover.  \ 
“Queen  of  Pastures;’’  gets** 
the  A  to  Z  treatment  in 
the  new  Autumn  issue. 
Send  60c  for  one  copy, 
$2.25  for  one  year. 

,The  Farm  Quarterly 

2  E  12th  St..  Cinti  10.  O. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
iFOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI- 
f  LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder- 
j  ful  for  tired,  aching  feetl  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

O  n  T  H  O,  IN  c. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5  M,  New  York  City  25 


ASTHMA 


FREE  TRIAD  —  WRITE  TODAY 
SPASMS  IIRONCHIAL-ASTHMA  RELIEV¬ 
ED  QUICKLY,  usually  within  1  minute,  by 
.NEPHRON  Inhalation  Therapy.  Does  not 
wear  out.  No  habit  forming  drugs.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  have  tried  or  horw  hope¬ 
less  your  case  do  not  give  up.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL.  Caution:  use  only  as  directed. 
NEPHRON  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Tacoma  3,  Wash. 


News  from  New  Jersey 


Insufficient  funds  in  the  treasui'y 
of  a  township  committee  of  Hunter¬ 
don  County  to  cover  the  loss  of  over 
800  pullets  on  a  poultryman’s  range 
this  Spring  was  the  subject  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject  at 
last  month’s  meeting  of  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
George  C.  Skillman,  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Division  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  for  New  Jersey,  was  on  hand  to 
describe  the  workings  of  the  present 
dog  licensing  act  which  a  few  years 
ago  replaced  the  $1.00  per  head  dog 
tax  collected  by  the  assessor.  He 
pointed  out  that  townships  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  in  the  dog  fund  a  sum 
no  greater  than  an  amount  equal  to 
two  years’  collections .  on  licenses. 
Beyond  this,  these  funds  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  general  treasury  of 
the  township  and  cannot  be  with¬ 
drawn  to  cover  large  damages; 
claims,  however,  may  be  held  over. 
Many  representatives  to  township 
governments  were  present  and 
pointed  out  the  cost  of  administering 
the  dog  license  act  and  the  problem 
with  excessively  appraised  claims. 
The  farmers  pointed  out  that  the 
meat  value  is  not  a  fair  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment  for  breeding  stock  as  is  the 
practice  followed  in  many  townships. 
William  Watson,  secretary  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau,  was  present  and 
was  instructed  to  make  a  study  of 
the  problem  to  determine  if  some 
legislative  changes  were  needed  to 
make  the  program  of  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  farm  property. 


The  Hunterdon  County  Board  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  fire  com¬ 
mittee,  is  making  an  effort  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  water  supply  on 
farms  extended  to  residents  five  miles 
from  a  fire  company  instead  of  three 
as  is  now  allowed.  This  action  is 
based  on  better  service  from  fire 
fighting  equipment  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
proved  highways,  better  snow  re¬ 
moval  program  and  faster  equipment 
than  existed  when  the  ruling  was  first 
made  effective  several  years  ago.  The 
proposal  of  the  local  board  is  being 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Fire 
Insurance  Rating  for  the  State.  In  a 
county  such  as  Hunterdon  this  ex¬ 
tension  of  provision  will  practically 
cover  the  entire  county.  The  five 
miles  is  an  airline  measurment.  The 
county  is  rapidly  developing  a  system 
of  fire  ponds  on  farms  to  provide  a 
standby  supply  of  water.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  county’s  rural  fire  pre¬ 
vention  program  which  was  instituted 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  includes  a  fire 
block  number  system  as  the  means 
of  aiding  fire  companies  to  quickly 
locate  the  fire.  It  also  involves  the 
zoning  of  the  county  so  that  each  fire 
company  is  responsible  for  certain 
definite  area  of  the  county. 


New  Jersey  dairymen  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  about  a  third  less  in¬ 
come  in  1949  according  to  estimates 
made  by  John  W.  Carncross,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economist  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  sharp  drop  in  dairy¬ 
men’s  net  returns  is  attributed  to 
the  sharp  decline  in  price  of  milk 
this  year  and  continued  high  cost  of 
many  items  used  for  producing  milk. 
Increased  amounts  of  feed  required 
by  the  drought  is  another  contribut¬ 
ing  factor.  There  has  been  a  21  per 
cent  drop  in  the  price  of  milk  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  from  January  to 
May  of  this  year,  the  greatest  sea¬ 
sonal  drop  between  these  two  months 
for  any  year  since  1932.  True,  milk 
prices  did  recover  some  in  July  but 
they  are  still  15  per  cent  under  this 
year’s  January  price.  A  favorable 
factor  has  been  the  20  per  cent  re¬ 


duction  in  feed  prices  but,  to  over¬ 
balance  this,  farm  machinery  prices 
were  11  per  cent  higher  and  fertilizer 
prices  were  up  five  per  cent.  Real 
estate  taxes  wei'e  also  higher  this  i 
year  than  last  and  farm  wage  rates  1 
are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
but  three  times  above  the  pre-war 
average. 


Of  the  $48,275,000  placed  in  farm 
mortgages  in  New  Jersey,  78  per  cent 
are  held  by  private  companies  as 
against  only  22  per  cent  on  file  with 
federal  loan  agencies.  In  a  break¬ 
down  of  figures  released  by  the 
USDA,  the  State  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  points  out  that  14  per  cent  of 
the  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  is 
in  the  hands  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  64  per  cent  with  other 
lender  groups  such  as  banks  and 
private  individuals.  On  the  other  ; 
hand,  Federal  Land  Banks  hold  16 
per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  farm 
mortgages;  another  three  per  cent 
being  placed  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  re¬ 
maining  three  per  cent  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Huntei'don  County  poultrymen 
spent  a  very  interesting  day  in  Ocean 
County  visiting  farms  where  new 
types  of  poultry  housing  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  use.  They  saw  round 
houses  and  square  houses  with 
capacities  of  several  thousand  birds; 
houses  "where,  the  birds  are  kept 
penned  in  their  laying  quarters  with¬ 
out  roosts  and  others  where  roosts 
are  arranged  one  over  the  other.  They 
saw  cafeteria  type  feeding  of  grain 
and  mash  and  automatic  feeders. 
They  came  home  convinced  that 
poultry  keeping  in  Ocean  County  is 
really  big  business  and  is  being 
operated  on  production  line  scale. 


The  State  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  reports  that  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  cattle  population  of  the  State 
has  been  vaccinated  as  calves  against 
brucellosis  or  infectious  abortion  as 
a  means  of  immunizing  them  against 
the  disease.  Vaccinations  are  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  State  at  the  rate  of  1,400 
calves  per  month.  To  date,  3,937 
dairymen  have  subscribed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Vaccination  is  done  by  private 
veterinarians  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Bureau.  The  calves  are 
vaccinated  between  four  and  eight 
months  of  age. 


Rutgers  will  open  its  44th  session 
of  Short  Courses  in  Farming  on 
October  17.  The  course  will  run  for  a 
10-week  period  and  the  topics 
covered  are:  dairy  husbandry,  fruit 
growing,  vegetable  production,  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry, 
turf  management  and  landscape 
maintenance.  The  courses  are  taught 
by  members  of  the  regular  college 
faculty.  Detailed  information  on  en¬ 
rollment  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
Prof.  Frank  G.  Helyar,  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick. 


New  Jersey  dairymen  imported 
fewer  cows  during  the  year  ending 
last  July  1  than  at  anytime  in  the 
past  20  years.  The  high  peak  in  im¬ 
portation  was  for  the  year  ending 
June  20,  1946  when  there  were  30,811 
cattle  brought  in.  Last  year’s  total 
was  21,445  head.  The  downward 
trend  in  the  importing  of  cattle  is 
due  to  the  uncertainty  with  which 
New  Jersey  dairymen  have  viewed 
the  milk  market  as  well  as  the  high 
price  of  cows.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


There  is  more  to  life  than  increas¬ 
ing  its  speed.  —  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

September  20,  1949: 

New  York  Buffalo 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$55.00 

$49.00 

$53.50 

$53.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

.  .  59.88 

55.00 

62.50 

59.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

•  • 

57.50 

— 

64.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. .  73.25 

72.50 

71.38 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein. . . . 

. .  76.75 

68.50 

75.00 

73.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

. .  84.85 

83.21 

85.50 

— 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

. ,  62.75 

57.70 

60.52 

— 

White  Hominy  feed . 

. .  57.50 

55.50 

56.75 

52.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

. .  70.00 

71.50 

69.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

. .  51.25 

49.00 

53.00 

50.00 

$12.75 

Value 


*5 


.99 


FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ! 

....  Life-like,  all  plush,  excelsior-stuffed 
stroller  horse.  20”  high,  19"  long,  9"  wide.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  all-metal  wheel  base  —  rubber  tire  steel 
wheels.  Horse  wears  a  simulated  leather 
saddle  and  bridle.  Sturdily  built. 

No  COD’s.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Pay  shipping  charge  on  arrival.  You 
must  say  this  is  an  exceptional  “buy”  or 
your  money  back  at  once. 

GUARANTY  SALES  COMPANY 


226  IV.  42nd  St.,  Dept.  62,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


PROVED  on 

thousands  of  farms! 


New  Holland's  Combination 
Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter  J 
Delivers  Top-Quality 
Silage  at  Low  Cost 

Feeds,  cuts  to  desired  length — 
blows  corn,  hay  or  other  crops  to 
silo  or  mow.  Up  to  20  tons  of  silage 
per  hour  on  only  1 0  to  20  h.p.  See 
your  New  Holland  Dealer  or  write 
for  free  catalog. 


®  New  Holland 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sparry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS*  DES  MOINES  •  KANSASCITY  •TORONTO 


Modern  .  .  .  Revolutionary 

CESSPOOLS  &  SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED  J 


NO  PUMPING— NO  ODORS — NO  DIGGING 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth,  etc. 
Quick  and  efficient  results  In  12  to  34  hours.  No 
SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while  chemical  is 
working.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Large  15-lb.  can  Camp  Cleaner..... . $5.49 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send  check 
or  money  order. _ _ 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560 -62nd  Street  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


AMERICAN 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

1  Threshes  all  varieties  of 
I  beans  and  peas.  Choice  of 
thousands  of  growers  be- 
acause  double  cylinders  operat¬ 
ing  at  low  speed  results  in 
clean,  thorough  separation  with 
ta  minimum  of  split  seeds.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices. 
AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  Slreet,  S:  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own. 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se 
elusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Qld  time  raealsa 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  inree 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
BOX  940,  SW1FTWATER,  PENN  A. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 

25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea^ 

sonable  Including  50  T.  International,  45  T..  Job" 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Sheer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Alse  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 

X  CHYg.TT0rCTwt  Km  83* 

baling  w  nnr 

each.  ^Galvanized  *  wire, 

trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment.  |0 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  O  ' 

TrknI  c  TOYS,  GADGETS.  Sensational  savings. 

I  I  II  11  .S  park  PR-3.  Hoboken.  N.  J- 


RAISE  MINK! 

FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pelts  sold  as  high  as  $8t  in 
March  ’49 — can  be  raised  easily  and 
successfully  on  your  farm.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  assures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 

John  P.  Marx,  owner. 

United  Mink  Ranch.  206  E.  Second  St.,  Elmira, 
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Drawn  by  Carolyn  Robinson,  13,  Connecticut 
MEMORY  VERSE 
WILD/  GEESE 

Your  lonely  crying  as  you  fly, 

Your  moving  wedge  of  tireless  wings. 
Press  hard  against  the  sunset  sky 
For  hearts  that  seek  far,  stark  things. 
Oh  wild  gray  geese  guided  high 
Through  vistas  of  the  sky’s  shining  dome. 
Give  me  brave  wings  that  I  may  fly 
By  my-  trackless  sky-bridge  home. 

—  By  Ruth  Vail 


Drawn  by  Marion  Goldsmith,  18,  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  One  of  the  weekends 
recently  was  grand  and  glorious  for  me: 
four  of  my  pen  pals  were  here  at  my  home. 
We  really  enjoyed  ourselves,  or  at  least  I 
did.  I  truly  hope  that  all  of  you  others  can 
soon  enjoy  such  happiness,  and  I  hope  that 
we  four  can  all  be  together  again  next  year 
or  perhaps  before.  It  would  be  fine  if  we 
all  could  meet  more  of  our  pen  pals.  I 
wonder  how  many  really  have  done  this. 
—  Gertie  Wheaton,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  live  on  a  small  farm  and 
have  a  dog,  cat,  chickens  and  rabbits.  In 
the  warm  Summer  nights  we  sleep  in  the 
big  Navy  tent  which  is  in  our  woods.  It’s 
lots  of  fun  and  nice  and  cool.  One  of  my 
hobbies  is  reading  which  I  do  a  lot  of,  and  1 
would  like  to  discuss  good  books  with  some 
of  you  who  like  them  too.  I  also  collect 
dog  pictures.  Who  else  does?  —  Betsy  Fuchs, 
13,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Our  farm  is  150  acres. 
We  have  15  cows  and  some  horses.  I  have 
had  rheumatic  fever  for  about  two  years  now 
and  I  can’t  walk  and  can’t  write.  But  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  from 
all  the  States  if  they  would  write  to  me.  It 
would  make  me  feel  very  happy.  —  Evelyn 
Leaves,  19,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  another  letter 
from  a  horse  lover.  As  you  can  probably 
guess  my  hobby  is  collecting  horse  pictures 
and  statues.  I  would  like  to  get  letters  from 
other  horse  lovers.  I  live  near  a  small  town 
but  I  would  give  almost  anything  to  live 
on  a  large  ranch  in  Montana  or  Wyoming. 
My  only  pet  is  a  fox  terrier  who  is  white 
with  black  ears.  My  favorite  subjects  are 
literature,  English  and  gymn.  —  Gladys 
Mechtel,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page.  I  live  in  a  small  town. 
We  have  two  cats,  a  rabbit  and  a  few  bees. 
We  own  a  large  farm  where  we  raise 
Christmas  trees.  We  also  own  an  orchard 
in  another  farm.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
pennies  and  glass  skunks,  playing  the  piano 
and  reading.  I  like  writing  letters  and  will 
answer  everyone  who  writes  me.  —  Ronald 
Thomke,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written 
before  but  a  friend  of  mine  gets  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  One  day  while  I  was  visiting 
her,  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
magazine.  I  think  it  is  wonderful.  I  am 
interested  in  farms  but  mostly  horses  and 
dogs.  I*  would  like  to  have  a  farm  some  day 
with  50  horses,  12  cows  and  six  dogs,  three 
collies  and  three  German  Shepherds.  I 
love  to  write  letters  and  receive  them.  — 
Marilyn  Santiago,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Fxiends:  Well,  we’ve  all  been  back  to 
school  again  for  grand  times  with  friends. 
Here  are  some  of  my  hobbies.  Writing  letters, 
drawing  pretty  girls,  listening  to  cowboy 
music  and,  best  of  all,  I  like  playing  my 
guitar  and  singing  songs.  I  practice  singing 
and  playing  every  day  for  about  an  hour. 
My  favorite  song  is  “Candy  Kisses.”  If  any 
of  you  boys  and  girls  like  guitar  playing 
and  songs,  and  if  you  write,  enclose  a  photo 
of  yourself.  —  Leslie  Nudd,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  think  Our  Page  is  a 
wonderful  way  for  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  country  to  get  together  and  know  each 
others’  hobbies.  Although  I  am  not  much 
for  letter  writing,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
a  pen  pal  who  loves  horses  and  collects 
pictures  of  them.  I  love  all  kinds  of  horses; 
someday  I  hope  to  raise  harness  horses.  I 
am  a  junior  in  high  school.  During 
summer  vacations  I  stay  with  my  grand¬ 
parents  on  the  farm.  They  have  two  horses 
that  I  have  charge  of  all  summer.  One  is 
24  years  old  and  the  other  is  28.  They  have 
about  65  head  of  cows.  I  help  milk  by  hand 
and  machine. — Nancy  Viall,  14,  Rhode  Island. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dear  Friends:  Some  time  ago  I  asked  for  a 
pen-pal  from  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  letters  and  I  thank  everyone 
of  you.  I  like  America  very  much  and  would 
like  to  see  it.  —  Peter  Bakker,  14,  Holland. 


RAISES  TWO  GUERNSEY  CALVES 

Hello,  Boy  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  have  been  getting  this  paper  ever  since 
I  can  remember  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  live  on  a  110  acre  farm  and  belong  to  the 
4-H  Dairy  Club.  My  hobbies  are  taking  care 
of  my  two  purebred  Guernsey  calves.  I  am 
going  to  enter  them  in  the  County  Fair. 
How  are  you  doing  on  your  projects?  — 
Alice  Pheshanski,  12,  New  Jersey. 


ENJOYS  4-H 

Dear  4-H  Friends:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  quite  some  time  and  decided 
I  would  write.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  live  on  a  small  farm.  We  have  a  cow, 
calf  and  a  few  chickens.  We  also  have  a  pet 
dog  and  cat.  Let’s  exchange  4-H  letters.  — 
Carolyn  Robinson,  13,  Connecticut. 


PHEASANTS  AND  CHICKENS 

Dear  4-H’ers:  I  have  been  in  the  4-H  Club 
for  three  years  and  have  enjoyed  it  greatly. 
This  year  I  received  35  pheasants  and  25 
chickens.  One  of  my  hobbies  is  horses,  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  own  one.  —  Phyllis  Beer,  14, 
New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  FLOWER  PROJECT 

Dear-’ 4-H  Friends  :This  is  the  first  letter 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page,  though  I  have 
been  reading  it  for  years  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  52  acre  farm  and  belong 
to  the  Newtown  4-H  Club.  We  have  lots  of 
fun  at  meetings.  For  a  project  this  year  I 
am  taking  strawberries  and  flowers.  I  won 
first  prize  on  my  flowers  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  4-H  members  and  others. 
—  Louise  Taylor,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


HAPPY  WORKERS  4-H  CLUB 

Dear  4-H  Workers:  I  am  a  freshman  in 
high  school  and  belong  to  the  Happy  Work¬ 
ers  4-H  Club.  My  projects  are  canning, 
gardening,  sewing  and  forestry.  My  brother 
and  I  take  care  of  a  garden  for  4-H.  It  is 
hard  work  at  times  but  it  is  worth  it.  I  am 
canning  the  food  we  get  out  of  it.  Our  4-H 
Club  is  a  small  one  of  10  members.  I  think 
the  4-H  is  a  nice  organization.  I  would  en¬ 
joy  hearing  from  some  of  you  in  4-H  all 
over  the  country.  —  Alice  Wilbur,  13,  New 
Hampshire. 


BEAVER  POND  4-H’ER 

Dear  Forum  Readers:  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  for  quite  a  while  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  help  with  the  work.  I  wish  some 
boys  and  girls  who  live  on  farms  and  who 
are  in  4-H  would  let  me  know  what  they 
are  doing.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Beaver 
Pond  4-H  and  enjoy  being  a  member  every 
much.  —  Ruth  Firsching,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


A  VARMINT  ON  THE  LOOSE 
John  Boyd,  a  hard  working  dirt  farmer 
who  lived  near  the  small  town  of  Cherry- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  seemed  in  a  highly  irri¬ 
table  state  as  he  stomped  from  his  chicken 
coop  on  a  hot  July  morning.  Upon  seeing 
his  son  sitting  in  the  barn  entry  adjusting 
the  sights  on  a  sorry  looking  little  22-rifle, 
he  snapped  impatiently! 


Drawn  by  Connie  Tapley,  16,  New  York 


is  the  third  time  this  week  that  sneakin’ 
fox  has  run  off  with  some  of  our  hens.  I’ll 
go  get  the  hound,  so  we  can  track  down 
that  slippery  varmint  and  stop  him  for 
good.” 

Soon  the  farmer  and  his  son  with  a 
wiry  little  hound  were  in  speedy  pursuit  of 
the  illusive  old  fox.  The  fox’s  trail  led  down 
the  hillside  and  ran  parallel  with  a  small 
brook  which  flowed  a  mile  or  so  only  to 
lose  itself  in  a  densely  overgrown  swampy 
area.  All  day  the  two  men  and  the  dog 
continued  the  chase  occasionally  catching 
a  glimpse  of  a  tawny  red  form  slinking 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  swamp.  But 
never  did  they  get  a  shot  at  it.  Slowly,  as 
the  sun  flooded  the  west  with  its  flame  of 
red  light,  the  weary  hunters  turned  home¬ 
ward  satisfied  that  they  had  run  the  fox 
away  from  their  farm.  By  the  time  they 
had  come  home  and  done  their  chores  it 
was  very  late. 

After  supper  the  Boyd  family  sat  on  the 
back  porch  and  intently  listened  to  Mr.  Boyd 
relate  the  events  of  the  hunt.  At  that  very 
moment,  unknown  to  the  tired  but  content 
farmer  Boyd,  a  somewhat  bedraggled  fox 
still  panting  from  his  long  flight  into  the 
swamp  and  his  cunning  backtrack  to  the 
farm  again,  lay  by  the  chicken  coop  watch¬ 
ing  and  waiting  for  night  —  and  for  his 
turn  to  become  the  hunter.  —  By  William 
Whyte,  15,  New  Jersey. 


HALLOWE'EN 

It’s  time  for  ghosts  and  mysteries, 

Of  haunted  house  and  shadowed  trees 
And  big  black  cats  with*  eyes  of  green; 
The  time  has  come  for  Hallowe’en! 

—  By  Ann  Dillon,  12,  Pennsylvania 


HERE’S  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Here’s  to  Our  Page  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  too; 
Words  cannot  express  what  I  think  of  you. 
Three  cheers  for  Our  Page,  and  the  girls 
and  boys 

Who  keep  it  growing  with  pictures  and 
stories. 

Three  cheers  for  Elsie  Unger 
Whose  arrangements  are  so  good; 

She  would  print  your  items, 

I  just  know  she  wquld! 

—  By  Joanne  Mussi,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Edna  Freestone,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Clotelde  Sousa,  18,  Massachusetts 


FARM  TREES 

Have  you  ever  seen  farm  trees 
Whose  beauty  grows  with  every  breeze. 
Whose  lovely  branches  dip  and  sway 
With  the  shower’s  hardest  spray? 

These  majestic  trees  live  on 
Bringing  beauty  never  gone. 

—  By  Janet  Lenser,  16,  New  Jersey 


THE  FARM  IN  THE  FALL 

Oh,  I’d  love  to  see  the  farm  in  the  Fall, 
The  rustic  beauty  of  it  all; 

I  softly  hear  the  ol’  farm’s  call 
I'd  love  to  see  the  farm  in  the  Fall! 

How  vividly  I  now  recall 

The  squeak  of  the  bam  pump’s  rise  and  fall; 

’Twas  by  that  familiar  sound 

I  knew  my  father  had  made  the  night  round. 

I  want  to  view  the  old  scarcrow 

Standing  alone  where  the  corn  would  grow. 

Just  keeping  watch  over  the  stubble 

With  no  more  crows  to  give  him  trouble. 

And  I  want  to  feast  my  eyes  upon 
The  ol’  farm  at  the  break  of  dawn; 

Want  to  stand  alone  and  quietly  gaze 
At  the  wonders  of  God’s  unfathomable  ways. 
—  By  Frank  West,  Jr„  14,  Penna. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  intended  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  Then  this  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  The 
addresses  will  be  completed  and  mail  for¬ 
warded.  UNSTAMPED  LETTERS  WILL  NOT 
BE  MAILED. 

New  York:  Leslie  Nudd,  17;  Dorothy 
Moore,  18;  Ruth  Woodward,  14;  Elaine 
Stauss,  15;  Helen  Stauss,  8;  Marian  Schink, 
11;  Virginia  Tui,  13;  Marilyn  Santiago,  16; 
Doris  Schram,  16;  Elaine  Wias,  14;  Jean 
LaBrake,  14;  Eileen  Nowak,  14;  Betty  Fuchs, 
13;  Marian  Goldsmith,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Louise  Taylor,  15;  Ethel 
Kisch,  17;  Susan  Kisch,  15;  Shirley  Woods, 
15;  Nancy  Williamson,  16;  Donald  Williams, 
12,  Florence  Randall,  18;  Ronald  Thomke, 
12;  Ruth  Firsching,  13;  Mary  Scott,  12; 
Gladys  Barnhardt,  15;  Violet  Wescott,  16; 
Judy  Crowther,  9;  Janet  Crowther,  12; 
Evelyn  Leaves,  19. 

New  Jersey:  Alice  Pheshanski,  12;  Betty 
Buss,  15;  Marian  Schumann,  15;  Ruth  Lat- 
shaw,  16;  Gail  Seidler,  13;  Janet  Lenser,  16; 
Margurite  Zangrando,  12. 

Connecticut:  Doris  Rhoades,  12;  Joyce 
Goodby,  12;  Gloria  Levesque,  16;  Carolyn 
Robinson,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Kathie  Bryan,  10;  Joey 
Bryan,  7;  Robert  Haskins,  13;  David  Wilson, 
10;  Joanne  Fraser,  13;  Dorothy  Alden; 
Barbara  Charsky,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Edwina  Rocha;  Nancy  Viall, 
14. 

New  Hampshire:  Alice  Wilbur,  13. 

Ohio:  Bonita  Evans,  13. 

Holland:  Peter  Bakker,  14. 


LETTERS  WANTED 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  12,  N.  Y. 


Next  month  is  the  thirtieth  birthday  of 
Our  Page.  November  in  past  years  has  been 
a  month  when  former  Our  Pagers  con¬ 
tributed  once  again  as  a  sort  of  hello  to  us 
all.  It  is  a  nice  gesture,  I  think,  to  let  them 
know  they  are  still  a  part  of  the  page 
which  they  helped  to  make,  even  though 
they  are  now  over  the  age  limit  to  con¬ 
tribute.  So  if  any  of  ypu  people  who  used 
to  contribute,  would  like  to  write  a  letter 
or  submit  a  poem  or  drawing,  we  would 
all  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Also  in  the 
past  when  one  reached  the  age  limit  of  20, 
it  was  customary  to  write  a  farewell  letter 
to  the  Page  and  its  contributors.  We  all 
regretted  to  see  them  leave  but  always 
welcomed  them  back  again  in  November.  In 
30  years  there  has  been  a  long  list  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  participated  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Our  Page. 

How  do  you  like  the  story,  “Varmint  on 
the  Loose”?  And  the  poems  on  this  Page.  I 
think  they  give  real  pictures  of  our  farm 
life  in  prose  and  verse.  I  enjoyed  them  very 
much.  Also  the  4-H  Forum  is  giving  us  an 
idea  of  actual  club  projects  which,  of  course, 
are  especially  interesting.  Let’s  give  more 
details  of  our  4-H  work. 

Right  after  you  read  this  issue  of  Our 
Page,  why  don’t  you  sit  down  and  prepare 
your  contributions  for  the  November  birth¬ 
day  page?  Then  you  will  be  sure  that  they 
will  arrive  in  time.  In  November  we  also 
have  Thanksgiving  Day.  So  how  about  an 
extra  fine  celebration,  all  of  you? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  address,  state  and  age.  Number  of 
contributions  is  not  restricted.  E.  U. 
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October  1,  1949 


Latest  and  com¬ 
pletely  revised  edition  of  a 
recipe  booklet  that  has  been 
popular  with  housewives 
everywhere  for  75  years!  More 
than  100  recipes  for  dishes  that 
bring  you  new  menu  variety; 
dishes  that  save  you  food  dol¬ 
lars;  dishes  that  are  appetizing 
and  nutritious;  festive  and 
practical  dishes;  hot  and  cold 
dishes;  dishes  for  every  meal 
and  practically  every  occasion. 
All  made  with  Gorton’s  famous 
Sea  Foods.  36  Pages.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Yours  for  only  one  label  from 
any  Gorton  product.  Send 
to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton’s 

*  ioMOdi- 

SEA  FOODS 


A  century  of  expe¬ 
rience  producing 
finest  sea  foods. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
H4  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Place  in  Life 

Like  rain  at  the  flood,  there  runs 
through  my  mind  each  Fall  the 
words  of  the  song,  “Don’t  Fence  Me 
In.”  I  love  the  feeling  it  gives  to  cut 
across  lots  through  Parson  Gibbs’ 
pasture  adjoining  mine,  and  find  no 
fence  blocking  my  way.  As  I  watch 
the  great  river  flowing  down  into  my 
little  town,  I  am  almost  envious  of 
its  power  to  aid  man.  Then  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
and  their  part  in  the  needs  of  the 
world.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  rural 
folk  are  really  appreciated. 

Take  one  day  out  of  life  here  on 
the  farm  and  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  At  the  crow  of  the  first  rooster 
my  feet  are .  out  from  under  my 
favorite  patchwork  quilt,  reaching 
for  the  warm  lambswool  slippers 
Aunt  Mary  gave  me  at  Christmas. 
From  then  on,  to  the  time  I  kick 
them  off  at  bedtime  and  climb  back 
into  the  comfort  of  warm  bedding,  I 
am  constantly  coming  in  contact  with 
something  that  farm  families  con¬ 
tribute.  The  wool  for  those  slippers 
is  just  a  single  item. 

Once  up.  I  pad  back  and  forth  from 
the  refrigerator  to  the  kitchen  table, 
enveloped  in  the  cheering  warmth  of 
the  old  wood  stove,  full  to  bursting 
with  red  hot  chunks  of  our  old  apple 
tree.  Even  old  Tobias  the  cat,  curled 
up  in  front  of  the  heat,  uncoils  his 
relaxed  body  and  moves  farther 
away  from  it  —  then  falls  asleep 
again.  Wood  for  numberless  uses  is 
another  item. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  this 
morning,  of  the  millions  of  families 
the  world  over  who  were  probably 
eating  bacon  and  eggs  too,  and  I  felt 
kind  of  proud  to  have  a  part  in 
supplying  them.  While  I  hurried 
around  the  house  putting  things  in 
order  after  the  children  had  left  for 
school,  I  kept  right  on  this  trend  of 
thought.  After  lunch,  dressing  for  an 
afternoon  of  shopping  in  town,  other 
things  popped  into  my  mind. 

Changing  into  my  best  calf-skin 
shoes  I  wondered  how  long  ago  the 
little  calf  had  kicked  up  his  merry 
heels  on  somebody’s  farm,  not  know¬ 
ing  or  caring  that  he  might  be  keep¬ 


ing  my  feet  warm  and  comfortable 
today.  I  glanced  at  the  blackboard  by 
the  sink  before  making  out  my  shop¬ 
ping  list.  Tommy  had  scrawled  in 
large  letters  across  the  top  “Don’t 
forget  to  call  for  my  films  today!” 
Flim.  Gelatin.  Gelatin  from  animal 
tissue. 

At  Newberrys  I  noticed  they  had  a 
new  lot  of  hairbi'ushes  in.  I  bought 
one  for  Jeanie’s  birthday,  knowing  it 
would  do  a  fine  job  and  bring  a  shine 
to  her  hair  when  she  remembered  to 
do  her  100  strokes  at  night.  The  pig’s 
bristles  felt  firm  and  strong  to  my 
hand,  they  would  be  stimulating  to 
her  scalp  too.  Jack  wanted  her  to 
have  a  box  of  her  favorite  soap,  and 
there  it  was  on  the  counter  near  the 
birthday  candles.  Tallow  in  both  of 
them!  Again  the  farm  was  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

After  I  finished  my  shopping  I 
found  the  pastor  waiting  at  the 
corner  drugstore.  He  is  always  such 
good  traveling  company.  We  were 
talking  about  fences  again,  and  he 
said  it  was  the  subject  for  his  Sun¬ 
day  sermon.  It  was  wonderful,  he 
thought,  to  have  neighbors,  but  it 
was  also  good  to  be  independent  and 
enjoy  freedom  to  live  one’s  own  life. 
Too  close  living  warped  a  man’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  made  for  cramped 
thinking;  that  was  not  the  farmer’s 
way.  His  industry  is  as  far  reaching 
as  the  unbounded  fields  that  stretch 
beyond  sight  linking  our  country 
with  many  others.  He  is  not  hemmed 
in. 

We  rounded  the  curve  in  the  road 
that  brings  our  farm  into  view.  It 
was  good  to  see  the  smoke  curling 
up  out  of  my  chimney  and  know 
that  there  were  many  more  chunks 
of  the  old  apple  tree  stored  up  in  the 
woodshed.  Also  I  was  reminded  of 
what  our  orchards  mean  to  health 
and  nourishment. 

I  will  never  leave  the  farm!  It  is 
my  heritage.  It  is  the  thing  that  will 
draw  my  children  back  when  they 
are  grown  men  and  women.  On  days 
of  family  reunion,  when  the  old 
homestead  represents  security  of  love 
and  warmth,  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation  of  farm  people  know  that  they 
are  vital  to  the  world.  M.  s. 


Fot  tUemm ( 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


TALKING-  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


SO— Buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


STAYS  FULL  STRENGTH 
YOU  CAN  COUNTON  IT 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


To  Iron  Men’s  Shirts 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
women  who  dread  to  iron  a  man’s 
shirt,  here  are  a  few  hints  to  make 
that  task  less  irksome. 

First,  iron  the  collar  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  then  on  the  right,  pulling 
the  opposite  corner  taut  as  you  woi'k, 
to  prevent  wrinkles.  Do  the  sleeves 
next,  ironing  the  cuffs  first,  wrong 
side  out  and  then  right  side,  holding 
the  corner  taut  as  with  the  collar. 
Lay  sleeve  straight  along  the  under¬ 
arm  seam,  placket  side  up.  Press 
lengthwise  from  the  shoulder  down. 
Turn  and  press  the  other  side  the 
same  way. 

Now  press  the  yoke  of  the  shirt 
over  the  end  of  the  ironing  board, 
smoothing  first  the  one  end  to  the 
middle  and  then  the  other.  Turn  the 
shirt  inside  out.  Press  pockets,  fac¬ 
ings,  and  seams,  beginning  with  the 
side  where  the  buttons  are.  Turn 
right  side  out  again.  Iron  front  side 
of  pocket,  facings,  and  underarm 
seam,  doing  the  button  side  of  shirt 
first.  Iron  the  whole  right  front,  then 
the  back.  Now  do  the  left  pocket, 
facings',  seams,  and  whole  front  in 
the  order  named. 

A  shirt  ironed  in  this  way  will 
look  well,  and  is  much  less  work, 
because  you  are  not  constantly 
rumpling  the  work,  that  you  have 
already  done,  as  you  take  the  next 
step.  c.  E.  p. 

New  Needlework  Book  Now 
Ready  —  Don’t  Miss  It! 


The  New  Needlework  Book,  1949-1950,  is 
ready  for  you  to  order.  And  only  15c. 

The  special  thing  about  this  new  catalog 
is  that  all  the  patterns  you  see  on  the  picture 
above  are  free,  with  full  instructions  printed 
on  inside  pages.  In  addition  to  these  “free” 
patterns,  100  other  designs  are  new  and  at¬ 
tractive,  so  you  can  order  the  patterns  from 
us  early  and  get  a  fine  start  on  Christmas 
gifts;  also  for  lovely  things  for  your  home, 
the  family  and  yourself.  There  is  nothing 
like  handmade  needlework. 

Our  new  book  contains  instructions  not 
only  for  making  slip  covers  for  a  chair,  but 
for  love  seat,  settee  and  accessories  for  the 
home:  lamp  shades,  pillows,  and  draperies. 
Also  free  instructions  for  a  smart  crocheted 
hat,  rose  slippers,  tablecloth,  8-point  star 
doily,  pot  holders,  a  party  apron,  handker¬ 
chief  edgings,  a  hug-me-tight,  a  rug,  and  a 
fan  doily.  Do  not  miss  these,  plus  the  100 
new  designs  from  which  to  order  as  .usual 
for  fall  and  winter  needlework.  Price  15c. 
..Send  orders  (PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS)  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  shocks  of  corn 
in  uellow  .rows,  . 
With  pumpkins  siffina 
at  tfie’.r  Y  toes.  ,  ,  ^ 

when  all  the  world 
is  Q'olden  browned. 
And  leaRj  cap  pet  s 
on  th  e  qro  uh  d. 
Make  li^ht  one's  tread 
qnd  in  ~the  sku. 
Bird  s  5«nq’  their 
-farewell  soncfs  and 
hie  Qwau  to  warmer 
Sunnier  climes. 
Ducks  softlq  whistle 
overhead. 

And  field  mice  scurru 
off  to  bed. 


RoH£K.7]j  Q 


Apples  and  Boiled  Cider  in  Fall  Treats 


It’s  Harvest  Apple  Time  and  that, 
to  us  in  the  country,  means  apple 
pie!  One  of  our  favorite  recipes  is 
for  “Macaroon  Top  Apple  Pie,” 
simple,  delicious. 

Macaroon  Top  Apple  Pie  —  York 
State 

,  Grease  an  eight  or  nine  inch  pie 
pan  and  fill  with  three  cups  of 
sliced,  peeled  cooking  apples.  Add  V2 
cup  of  sugar  and  %  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Set  this  aside  while  you  cream 
together  cup  sugar,  one  large 
tablespoon  vegetable  shortening,  one 
beaten  egg,  %  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  *4  teaspoon  salt  and  Vz  cup 
of  flour.  Spread  this  creamed  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  sliced  apples  and  bake 
until  apples  are  tender  and  crust  a 
nice  light  brown  in  a  375  degree 
oven.  Cool  and  serve.  This  looks  es¬ 
pecially  nice  when  baked  in  a  glass 
pie  pan.  l.  m.  c. 


New  Hampshire  Apple  Pudding 

Here  is  a  wonderful  pudding  treat 
to  serve  with  foamy  sauce.  Grease 
sides  and  bottom  of  pudding  dish  or 
casserole.  Use  as  much  sliced  apples 
as  will  cover  sides  and  bottom 
generously.  First  sprinkle  bottom  of 
dish  with  V\  cup  sugar  and  nutmeg 
to  taste.  Cover  bottom  with  apples; 
arrange  slices  around  the  sides,  up 
to  the  top  of  dish.  Sprinkle  another 
V4  cup  sugar  over  apples.  Now  put 
dish  into  350  degree  oven  while  pre¬ 
paring  the  batter.  This  gives  the 
apples  a  start  in  cooking  and  heats 
them  through  to  give  an  even  baking 
to  the  pudding  and  to  prevent  soggi¬ 
ness. 

Batter:  Melt  %  cup  butter  in 
measuring  cup  and  let  it  partially 
cool.  Break  into  this  cup  two  eggs 
and  fill  the  cup  with  milk.  Now  mix 


and  sift  twice,  the  following:  -One 
cup  of  pastry  flour,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  %  cup  sugar.  Add  the 
cup  of  liquids  and  beat  the  mixture 
well  five  minutes  by  hand,  or  two 
with  a  mixer.  Now  pour  the  beaten 
batter  over  the  hot  apples  and  bake 
from  one  to  1*4  hours,  depending  on 
size  of  dish  used.  Give  ,the  pudding 
the  cake  test:  when  tester  comes  out 
clean,  it  is  done.  Turn  pudding  onto 
a  round  platter  and  serve  from  it 
with  the  following  sauce. 

Foamy  Sauce:  Separate  two  eggs. 
Beat  yolks  and  whites  separately; 
then  combine,  and  add  Vz  cup  sugar. 
Beat  till  thick.  For  a  nice  foamy 
sauce,  you  need  lots  of  beating.  Add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  a.  s.  t. 


Vermont  Recipes  Using  Cider 

Cider  makes  fine  apple  sauce,  of 
course.  But  did  you  ever  try  a  cider 
pie?  We  like  this  very  much. 

BOILED  CIDER  PIE:  Ingredients 
are  one  cup  sugar,  %  cup  flour,  *4 
cup  boiled  cider  (thick  as  molasses), 
butter  size  of  a  walnut,  and  one  cup 
boiling  water.  Add  a  few  butternut 
meats  if  you  have  any.  Combine  the 
above  and  put  mixture  into  an  un¬ 
baked  pie  shell.  Cover  with  a  lattice 
top,  and  bake  at  450  degrees  for  10 
minutes  and  then  at  350  degrees  for 
30  minutes. 

Boiled  cider  is  made  by  boiling 
down  sweet  cider  until  it  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  molasses. 

BOILED  CIDER  APPLE  SAUCE: 
Use  two  quarts  of  Tolman  Sweet  (or 
other  sweet)  apples,  and  Vz  cup  thick 
boiled  cider.  Peel  and  quarter  the 
apples  and  just  cover  them  with  hot 
water.  Add  cider  and  let  it  all  simmer 
until  the  apples  are  done.  mrs.  a.  w. 


Fresh  Cabbage  Recipes 

You  can  count  on  fresh  cabbage 
to  give  you  a  "variety  of  good  tasting, 
healthful  table  delicacies.  Now, 
when  it  is  abundant  and  at  its  best, 
is  the  time  to  toss  together  a  few  of 
these  slaws  and  salads. 

Pennsylvania  Cabbage;  Sour  Cream 
Dressing 

Use:  Two  cups  shredded  cabbage; 
one  green  or  red  pepper  cut  fine;  one 
teaspoon  salt;  %  cup  sour  cream 
salad  dressing.  Mix  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  pepper  and  salt;  pour  dressing 
over  cabbage  and  mix  well.  Serve  at 
once.  Makes  six  portions.  To  make 
the  sour  cream  salad  dressing,  mix 
thoroughly  one  cup  of  sour  cream, 
one  teaspoon  salt;  one  tablespoon 
sugar;  y8  teaspoon  cayenne;  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  two 
tablespoons  vinegar.  This  makes  one 
cup. 

Cabbage  Aspic  Salad 

Use  one  head  of  cabbage  and  one 
Package  of  lemon  gelatin.  Cut 


cabbage  into  halves  and  slice  it  from 
the  cut  edge  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
slaw  cutter.  Prepare  gelatin  as  di¬ 
rected  on  the  package,  and  fold  in 
the  cut  cabbage.  Turn  into  a  mold 
and  chill.  Unmold  and  garnish. 
Shredded  Cabbage  and  Carrot  Salad 

Mix  four  cups  total  of  shredded 
cabbage  and  carrot  with  this  dress¬ 
ing:  %  cup  Undiluted  evaporated 
milk,  three  tablespoons  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  Vi  teaspoon 
mustard,  pepper  and  %  teaspoon  salt. 
Excellent  with  meats. 

Country  Slaw 

To  one  small  head  cabbage  add  one 
tablespoon  celery  seed  and  use  a 
boiled  dressing  made  as  follows  for 
this  slaw:  Two  tablespoons  flour; 
one  tablespoon  mustard;  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar;  salt  and  dash  of 
cayenne.  Mix  ingredients  together  in 
top  of  double  boiler.  Add  34  cup  milk, 
one  beaten  egg  and  two  tablespoons 
butter.  Cook  over  boiling  water  until 
thick,  stirring  constantly.  Add  !4  cup 
vinegar;  chill.  d.  e.  s. 
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ReJ‘JfV.e.S  CrouPy  Coughs, 
of  Colds  With  Everv  Sinnl 


Stuffiness 


Put  a  spoonful  or  2  of 

Vicks  VapoRub  in  a  va¬ 
porizer  or  bowl  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  as  directed  in 
package.  Then  . . . 


valors  Ththe  soothing  Every  si"g!e  'breath  re- 

direct  to  colLo“gS  eais’stSfi”*  T™’ 
breathing  passage! 


You  mothers  know  what  grand  relief 
you  get  when  you  rub  on  Vicks 
VapoRub  to  relieve  miseries  of  colds. 

Now— whenever  there’s  congestion 
in  upper  bronchial  tubes— or  if  there’s 
much  coughing  or  stuffiness— use 
VapoRub  this  special  way,  too  . .  .  in 
steam!  It  brings  relief  in  a  hurry! 


To  keep  up  the  relief,  rub  VapoRub 
on  throat,  chest  and  back,  too.  It 
works  for  hours  to  bring  relief  .  .  . 
even  while  you  sleep.  Grand  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  grownups. 

(Jse  if  in 

fi,bitoa,foo! 


WapoRub 


✓ 

[  SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  MOTHERS 
v 

_ 


Get  “YOUR  CHILD  FROM  1 
TO  5”— a  big  new  digest  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  child  care  from  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine  specially  edited 


for  Vicks!  Send  name,  address,  ^ 
20£  in  coin,  and  a  VapoRnb  t  * 
boxtop  to  Premium  Dept.  84,  I 
Box  1813,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  / 


Make  money 
by  playing 


Today  hundreds  of 
women  like  you  are 
happily  earning  money 
for  their  churches, 
clubs,  favorite  chari¬ 
ties — and  themselves — 
thanks  to  four  delight¬ 
ful,  practical  books  by 

Edith  Flack 


DOLLS  TO  MAKE 
TOR  FUN  AND  PROFIT 

Mrs.  Ackley  shows  you  how  to  make 
the  following  doll  types:  baby,  little 
girl,  little  boy,  large  doll,  clown,  gypsy, 
doll-house  dolls,  characters  and  cos¬ 
tume  dolls,  and  the  dressing  of  an  old- 
fashioned  doll.  “The  subtitle  is  ‘For 
Fun  and  Profit’  and  the  book  cer¬ 
tainly  lives  up  to  it . . .  the  directions 
are  explicit  and  friendly.” — N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune.  109  pages,  7%xl0. 

-  *  $2.50 

PAPER  DOLLS: 


A  DOLL  SHOP  of  TOUR  OWN 

Based  on  Mrs.  Ackley’s  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  A  DOLL  SHOP  OF  YOUR 
OWN  shows  you  how  to  conduct  a  real 
doll  business  .  .  .  how  an  attractive 
one-room  shop  can  be  made  in  your 
home.  It  shows  what  dolls  to  make 
and  how  to  make  them,  and  is  full 
of  ideas  for  attractions,  display,  and 
the  decoration  of  a  shop.  With  draw¬ 
ings  by  Telka  Ackley  and  Mrs. 
Ackley’s  clear  directions  you  need 
nothing  but  the  “will  to  go  ahead  and 
do  it”  to  set  yourself  up  in  a  profitable 
business.  118  pages,  7%xl0.  $2.75 


Their  History  and  How  to  Make  Them 

The  practical  directions,  illustrations 
and  patterns  appear  in  this  as  in  all 
Mrs.  Ackley’s  books.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  basic  models  and  new  designs 
and  costumes  for  every  sort  of  paper 
doll.  The  history  section  of  the  book  is 
fascinating  and  contains  faithful 
copies  of  many  charming  collectors’ 
dolls  by  Telka  Ackley.  You  will  find 
that  paper  dolls  are  fun  to  make  and 
sell  well  in  shops.  112  pages,  7%xl0. 

$2.50 

At  all  bookstores,  or 

Send  for  your 


MARIONETTES: 

Easy  to  Make,  Fun  to  Us* 

Mrs.  Ackley,  whose  all-cloth  and  cot¬ 
ton  stuffed  marionettes  have  en¬ 
chanted  people  of  all  ages,  shows  you. 
just  how  to  make,  string,  and  costume 
marionettes.  Also  included  are  direc¬ 
tions  for  manipulating  and  staging, 
and  suggestions  for  programs.  Excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  by  Marjorie  Flack 
make  every  step  easy  and  show  the 
delight  of  this  ancient,  popular  art. 
117  pages,  7%xl0.  /  $2.75 

__  Mail  this  coupon  for  FREE  examination  copy  ^ 


f  REE 

examination  copies 

Study  these  four  books  for 
10  days,  try  a  few  of  the 
dolls  and  other  plans.  Then 
decide  for  yourself  whether 
they  have  either  entertain¬ 
ment  or  profitable  ideas 
that  you  can  use.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  today  and 
.start  on  a  career  that  has 
already  proved  profitable 
for  hundreds  of  women. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

I  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  book  ( s )  checked  below 
for  examination  and  approval.  Within  10 
days  I  will  send  the  purchase  price  of  the 
book(s),  plus  postage  or  will  return  the 
book(s)  postpaid. 

□  A  DOtL  SHOP  OF  YOUR  OWN  $2.75 

□  DOLLS  TO  MAKE  FOR  FUN  AND  PROFIT  $2.50 

□  PAPER  DOLLS  $2.50 

□  MARIONETTES  $2.75 

Name _ _ _ . _ 

Address _ _ 

City - Zone _ State _ 


SAVE!  □  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will 
pay  mailing  costs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back. 


my  IO 
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Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

Over  3,000  retailed  in  one 
city.  Many  users  report  more 
than  50%  savings  in  fuel  costs, 
still  enjoying  safer  thermostat- 
controlled  24-hr.  heat.  Should 
build  but  one  fire  per  season. 
Many  heating  entire  homes. 


Far  More  Heat  .  ,  Cleaner  Heat  .  . 
Safer  Heat  .  .  . 

Compare  with  any  kind  of  home 
w  heater  at  any  price. 


1 

Guaranteed  1 
.  Good  Housekeepii 


DOWNDRAFT  > 
THERMOSTATIC 

WOOD  HEATER 


Wood  burns  dean.  Lets  soot 
end  grime.  Saves  walls,  drapes. 

Most  types  wood  successfully 
used.  No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Remove  ashes  on 
average  of  3  times  monthly. 

Ash  leys  are  patented.  7  types 
and  prices.  If  no  dealer  near, 
we  will  ship  immediately  from 
nearest  warehouse  and  pay 
freight. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  details. 

Choice  Dealerships  Available. 

ASHLEY  AUTOMATIC 
WOOD  STOVE  CO. 
Dept.  F-3,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


the  “Best  . 

r-  Line  for  ’49”  Christmas  • 

_  Cards  bring:  you  the  extra  ' 
dollars  you  needl  It’s  enjoyable,  and 
so  easy,  to  sell  our  LEADER  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  storming  Christmas  Fold¬ 
ers  for  just  $1.  Friends,  others  will 
admire  the  smart  designs,  rich 
adornments,  warm  colors  and  amaz-  _ 

ing  low  price.  They’ll  buv  quickly.  .  gw 

You  make  up  to  100%  CLEAR,  CASH  Of  for4  *1 
PROFIT  on  each  box.  vu,w 

big  line  of  fast- sellers  Assortment 

Includes  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift  I 
Wraps.  Silverglo  Christmas,  Every-  n  DEDCnuAI 
day,  27  others  .  .  .  Also  Name- I 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  j  STATIONERY 

as  50  for  $1,  Imprinted  Floral  L - - 

Notes,  Personal  Stationery,  Deco¬ 
rated  Napkins.  Send  for  Free  Imprint 
Samples,  LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  It  NOW! 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC.  tT. 


non ■ 
s/^/& 


CATS PAW 

ftubber\\  EELS  &Soles 


riNisr  v. *oi" 


Ger  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


_  FLYING 
SHELLS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Craeker  Co. 
i  N.  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  "or  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name'  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approvsl,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  C0„  891  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN!  EARN  MONEY— BIG  PREMIUMS! 

You  can  have  home  appliances  at  cost  (elec,  refrig., 
washer,  range,  sewing  mach.,  rugs)  or  cash  for  operat¬ 
ing  simple  merchandise  club  with  10  or  more  friends. 

Write  For  Complete  Details.  No  Obligation. 
George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  78  Kingsley  St.,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 
C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25e.  Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 

POSTED— NO  TRESPASSING! 

SIGNS  12-X12"  —  Cardboard:  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00. 

LINEN:  25-$8.00.  Name  and  address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


About  Deafness 

Before  many  decades  go  by,  I 
venture  to  say  that  hearing  aids  will 
be  worn  with  as  little  concern  as  eye 
glasses  are  today.  No  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  a  person  with  a  hear¬ 
ing  aid  than  is  now  paid  to  those  who 
wear  bifocals.  When  that  time  comes 
everybody  will  be  happier.  The  time 
to  make  it  begin  to  come  true  is  in 
1949!  Too  many  hard  of  hearing  folk 
are  losing  a  great  deal  day  by  day 
through  prejudice  or  embarrassment 
about  hearing  devices.  Consult  your 
doctor. 

There  are  too  many  people  who 
are  deaf,  who  do  not  need  to  be. 
And  among  this  number  are  young¬ 
sters  as  well  as  middle  aged  and  old. 
It  has  been  found  that  children  in 
school  aften  are  called  uncoopera¬ 
tive,  mischievous  or  stupid  when 
actually  it  is  because  they  don’t  hear 
well.  Such  a  handicap  in  youth  can 
affect  the  entire  lifetime.  An  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  secured  success¬ 
fully  under  such  circumstances.  A 
child  who  does  not  hear  well  does 
not  keep  up;  he  looks  around  for 
distraction;  he  gets  into  mischief  or 
into  a  slump. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  over  ten  million  hard-of-hearing 
people  in  America  today  and  that  one- 
third  of  these  are  school  children. 
This  startling  fact  has  increased  the 
use,  in  large  schools,  of  hearing  tests 
made  by  experts  aided  by  instru¬ 
ments  which  detect  lack  of  sound 
comprehension.  Deafness  may  be 
caused  by  adenoids  which  obstruct 
proper  breathing,  sinus  trouble,  dis¬ 
eased  tonsils,  a  crooked  bone  in  the 
nose,  decayed  teeth,  even  a  diseased 
gall  bladder. 

About  four  per  cent  of  all  deaf¬ 
ness  starts  when  a  child  has  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  pnuemonia,  scarlet  fever, 
meningitis  or  measles.  Some  children, 
however,  are  born  deaf.  If  a  baby 
gets  no  pleasure  from  the  sound  of 
a  rattle,  or  does  not  turn  his  head 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  hear  his 
parents  speak,  then  he  should  be 
carefully  tested.  It  may  be  a  correct¬ 
able  condition  if  taken  in  time.  Many 
cases  of  deafness  in  infants  and  older 
youngsters  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  early  examination  been 
made  by  competent  doctors. 

The  ear  is  made  like  an  expensive 
watch.  Its  construction  is  delicate;  it 
is  wonderfully  built  to  furnish  pro¬ 
tection.  The  eardrum  cannot  endure 
severe  blows  or  puncture  by  a  sharp 
foreign  body.  But  an  instrument 
carefully  handled  by  an  expert 
physician  can  be  of  great  benefit.  Ear 
abscesses  are  often  prevented  from 
developing  into  mastoiditis  by  a 
properly  punctured  eardrum  which 
allows  pus,  pressing  on  the  mastoid 
bone,  to  be  released. 

During  the  war  many  soldiers  were 
deafened  by  blasts  of  sound;  ear¬ 
drums  were  punctured  by  explosions. 
Did  the  men  stay  deaf?  A  British 
doctor  has  declared  that  many  of 
those,  who  did  become  deaf,  could 
have  regained  their  hearing,  had 
they  adopted  a  better  mental  atti¬ 
tude.  If  they  had  not  “resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  deafness,”  some  of  them 
could  have  recovered  completely. 

There  is  a  device  now  which,  when 
attached  to  a  telephone,  doubles  the 
sound  of  the  other  person’s  voice. 
This  is  splendid  for  those  who  must 
use  the  telephone  often.  Moreover, 
modern  hearing  aids  to  wear  are 
constantly  being  improved.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  person  is  handicapped 
through  poor  hearing,  he  should  see 
a  doctor.  How  much  better  to  wear 
a  hearing  aid  than  to  grow  to  feel 
out  of  things,  or  have  to  be  shouted 
at.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upped  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 


I  have  slips  of  white  double  and 
single  lilac,  chrysanthemums  or 
begonias  to  mail  for  small  glass 


dessert  dishes  or  pitchers  for  my 
collection.  —  mrs.  e.  ,p.  s.,  Penna. 


I  would  like  knicknacks,  small 
china,  or  any  old  and  odd  bricabrac 
in  exchange  for  rock  garden  plants, 
iris  or  chrysanthemums.  —  mrs.  a.  f. 
c.,  N.  Y. 


WHEN . . . 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


I  offer  my  glad  and  narcissus 
bulbs,  nice  percale  remnants,  maple 
wood  salt  and  pepper  sets  (in  shape 
of  buckets,  jugs  and  lamps),  new 
and  old  buttons  for  your  pretty  china 
cups  and  saucers  or  odd  colored 
tumblers.  —  mrs.  r.  l.  b.,  Mass. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  other 
widows,  55  to  65,  who  are  left  to 
live  alone,  a  living  somehow  to  make, 
and  treasures  shared  for  years  now 
too  dear  to  lose.  How  have  you 
mastered  the  problem?  I  feel  at  sea 
and  wonder  what  others  have  done. 
—  mrs.  e.  b.  b.,  Conn. 


Will  exchange  my  perennial  pea 
seeds,  ivy  slips  or  blue  cornflowers 
for  slips  of  Margery  Daw,  called 
Lorraine  begonia.  —  mrs.  m.  b.  c., 
New  York. 


Will  exchange  my  iris  for  your 
epiphyllum  (a  cactus)  or  rooted  rose 
cuttings.  —  mrs.  m.  b.  n.,  Me. 


I’d  like  rabbit  foot  fern  gloxinias 
or  Calla  begonia.  What  would  you 
like?  —  mrs.  v.  e.  n„  N.  H. 


Will  send  perennial  or  house  plant 
slips  for  unusual  geranium  or  begonia 
slips.  —  mrs.  h.  h.,  Penna. 


I  have  over  300  varieties  of  glads, 
and  will  gladly  exchange  these  bulbs, 
also  seeds  of  delphinium  and  lupin, 
for  various  house  plants,  especially 
ivy  types.  —  mrs.  p.  r.  s.,  N.  Y. 


Would  like  slips  of  various  gerani¬ 
ums  or  begonias  for  new  Christmas 
cards  or  coleus  grown  this  year  from 
seed.  —  mrs.  d.  f.  w.,  N.  J. 


Will  exchange  African  violet  leaves 
with  others  who  haye  the  same 
hobby.  —  mrs.  r.  l.  p.,’  Pa. 


Will  exchange  African  violets  or 
house  plants  with  anyone.  —  mrs. 
i.  s.,  Pa. 


A  Patch  Pocket  Dress  And 
Pet  Patch  Quilt 


2488  —  PICK  A  POCKET  FROCK  with 
sparkling  buttons  marching  across  new 
shoulder  closing.  Sizes  12-20;  36  to  40.  Size 
16  takes  ZV»  yds.,  35  in.  20c. 

E-612 — APPLIQUE  PETS  on  child’s  patch- 
work  quilt  from  scrapbag  pieces.  Warm  iron 
transfers  for  12  cute  motifs  to  fit  5-inch 
squares.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

BRAND  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME,  address,  and  style 
numbers  plainly;  don’t  forget  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 
West  30th  St.f  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City 
residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  over  16c; 
2c  tax  over  67c.) 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not _ 

that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
1004-R,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure"  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


For  Yourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to: 

Charles  S.  Burns,  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 
▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ ▼▼▼▼▼  ' 


1950 


WALLPAPER 


y&nericas  Outstanding  Value" 
Send  25^  tor  an  80  page] 

CATALOG  CONTAINING  A 
25 C MERCHANDISE  COUPON 

Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Cclihc 

BOX  27  NIAGARA  SQ-  STATION,  BUFFALO  IN*  g 


—MAKE  MONEY  EASILY— 

New  spare  time  plan.  Up  to  100%  profit.  No  experi- 
ence.  Show  unusual  Christmas,  Kveryday  card  assort¬ 
ments,  Plastics.  Gleam  and  Glo,  Kiddies  Caras, 
Wrappings.  Attractive  gift  items.  Bonus.  SPecia; 
offers.  Send  today  for  free  samples  30  different 
Christmas  cards  with  name.  50  for  $1.00  up.  Stationery. 
Coasters.  THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS. 

102  UNION  AVE.,  WESTFIELD,  MASb. 

JERSEY  IN  THE  FASHION  SPOTLIGHT  FOR  FALL 
AND  WINTER  100%  Virgin  Wool  Tubular  Jersey  »- 
in.  wide,  any  colors  desired— ideal  for  stoles,  dr®s.se3,: 
blouses,  and  turbans.  Colors — $1.35  per  yard,  inacs. 
$1.00  per  yard,  parcel  post  collect. 
N0RTHB0R0  WOOLEN  MILLS.  INC.  „ 

N0RTHB0R0  :-:  MASSACHUSETTS 


YARN 


BARTLETT  YARN 


FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  u 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 

ARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony, 
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PERFORMANCE— PROOF— PROFITS 

PERFORMANCE — Year  after  year  WAR¬ 
REN  REDS  show  consistently  high  per¬ 
formance  in  laying  contests  throughout 
the  country. 

PR 9 0  F—Av®ilable  to  everyone.  Simply 
°£?lc*a*  laying  contest  reports. 
riR9FIT®-TProductlon  means  profits  and 
mat  s  what  you  should  get  with  WARREN 

xviLDo. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  45th  week — High  Pen  All 
Breeds:  3555  eggs— 3859  points.  2nd  High 

FiRMiMrriAfl:'  eBgs — 3676  points. 

FARMINGDALE,  45th  week — High  Pen  All 
Breeds;  3064  egg — 3309  points.  Also  4 
High  Hens  All  Breeds. 

*™™*DON.  N.  Y..  High  Red  Pen: 
3313  eggs — 3451  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per- 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Beds  and  Barred  Cross  Chiehs  are  contest 
vvhl?h77fltnd,  Pro™— lla'f  been  tor  many  years. 

n,  w buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
\\  arren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood— same 
®fm?  Quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field  WHY 
_  .  __  SETTLE  FOR  1-ESS  ? 

R*  '•  „  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mata.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Year*  without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J*  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Matt. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


WHITLOCK 


PER  100 


I 

I 


CHICKS  18*00 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  TOL- 
JJAN  9  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGO  YIELD 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

&  SONS.  INC. 


CHAMBffUM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  Quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  25  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bratt'ubo£.  vt, 


NO  MORE 

FROZEN  WATER  PIPES 


•  .  .  SG  Thermotope  keeps  eaves-lroughj, 
downspouts  and  pipes  open  <s(l  winter.  Also 
used  as  a  source  of  heat  in  hot  beds. 


20%  MORE  EGGS 

70  THIS  WINTER... 


if  you  use  the  SG  Poultry 
Water  Warmer— that  gives 
warmed  water  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  to  the  most 
productive  temperature. 
Three  styles  —  immersion 
and  platform  types  to 
meet  every  need  effici¬ 
ently  and  at  LOW  COST. 


keepsstock  tanks  open  even 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Other 
warmers  for  managed 
milking,  semi-scalding 
poultry  and  egg  cleaning. 


SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


THE  SMITH-GATES  CORP. 

PLAINVIUE,  CONNECTICUT 
Please  send  literature  on  the  SG  line 
of  Electrical  Aids  for  Progressive  Farmers: 


Nome . _ 

Street _ 


City. 


State  ... 


j 


Merchandising  Poultry 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  buy¬ 
ing  chicken  for  a  meal,  where  would 
you  purchase  it  locally?  Most  poul- 
trymen  never  have  to  face  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  great  numbers  of  house¬ 
wives  do  each  week.  In  some  com¬ 
munities,  certain  farms  or  retail 
markets  have  established  reputations 
for  excellent  products.  In  other 
areas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  source  of  locally  grown  birds. 
Many  poultrymen  have  neither  the 
time,  facilities  nor  inclination  to 
deal  directly  with  the  consumer  and 
consequently  turn  away  potential 
customers  of  poultry  each  week.  As 
a  result,  some  give  up  their  quest  for 
poultry  and  turn  to  competing  pro¬ 
ducts. 

In  the  Northeast,  most  poultrymen 
are  concerned  with  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  New  York  market. 
Only  recently  some  loads  of  broilers 
were  sent  back  home  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  because  the  demand  was  sup¬ 
posedly  satiated.  Whereas  this  situ¬ 
ation  does  not  develop  very  often, 
some  concerted  action  might  be  taken 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  it  entirely. 
This  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
different  approach  to  stimulate  sales 
locally.  It.  might  well  be  that  an 
energetic  and  interested  poultryman 
in  each  locality  could  be  induced  and 
assisted  by  other  poultrymen  in  the 
area  to  really  set  out  to  do  a  good 
job  o'f  merchandizing  poultry  meat. 

In  some  certain  markets  handling 
a  variety  of  meats,  it  may  be  easier 
to  cut  a  three  of  four  pound  roast 
from  a  loin  of  pork  than  it  is  to 
draw  a  five  pound  roasting  chicken 
or  to  split  a  broiler.  There  may  be 
more  profit  in  the  operation.  It  would 
be  worth  the  time  to  look  into  the 
frozen  food  cabinet  in  your  local 


market  and  see  how  prominently 
chickens  are  displayed  amid  the 
packages  of  peas,  corn  and  concen¬ 
trated  orange  juice.  A  poultryman, 
as  a  merchandiser  of  nothing  but 
poultry  and  eggs,,  could  and  should 
do  considerably  better  with  fresh  or 
frozen  poultry. 

The  power  of  suggestion  can  work 
wonders.  The  term  “oven  ready” 
may  stimulate  the  sale  of  roasters 
and  turkeys  at  certain  seasons,  but  be 
utterly  worthless  in  the  effort  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  broilers  on  a 
warm  Spring  day.  “Ready  for  your 
broiler”  might  suggest  a  delicious 
meal  that  could  be  prepared  in 
minimum  time  during  warm  weather. 
It  takes  but  30  minutes  from  the 
package  to  the  table.  Some  people  re¬ 
frain  from  buying  poultry  because  of 
the  time  consumed  while  waiting  for 
it  to  be  drawn,  split  or  cut  up.  Those 
.poultry  meat  retailers,  who  have 
some  birds  prepared  in  advance  and 
in  attractive  moisture  proof  cello¬ 
phane  wraps,  have  found  that  it  in¬ 
creased  sales.  Interest  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  reach-in 
type  of  display  refrigerator,  which 
allows  the  potential  consumer  to  se¬ 
lect  the  packaged  poultry  which  has 
appeal. 

The  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
can  and  will  remain  at  a  high  level 
when  the  consumer  is  induced  to  buy. 
Proper  use  of  the  power  of  suggestion 
at  the  point  of  sale,  through  signs, 
sales  talk,  and  recipes  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  buying.  Better 
breeding,  better  feed,  better  manage¬ 
ment,  better  marketing  of  live  poul¬ 
try  will  help  the  producer  up  to  a 
point,  but  better  merchandizing  is  a 
must,  ^t  may  be  that  men  with  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  are  just  the  persons  for  the 
job.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


These  healthy,  well  grown  Rock-Red  cockerels  are  busy  at  the  feed  hopper 
on  the  farm  of  Thomas  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt.  They  are  just  right  to  sell 

as  roasters. 


Looking  Ahead 

Poultrymen  who  attend  the 
NEPPCO  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  October  4-6,  will 
be  privileged  to  take  a  long  look  in¬ 
to  the  future  of  their  industry. 
Sponsored  by  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  the  annual  event 
has  special  significance  this  year  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  an  apportunity  to 
look  ahead  into  1950  and  the  second 
half  of  the  commercial  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  century.  Here  is  what 
NEPPCO-goers  will  see,  hear  and  do 
when  they  attend  the  many-sided 
poultry  affair  in  Pennsylvania’s 
mammoth  Farm  Show  Building  early 
this  month. 

The  many  new  ideas,  products  and 
equipment — all  to  make  the  poultry- 
man’s  chores  easier,  his  products 
better,  his  future  more  secure — are 
lined  up  for  the  big  show.  They  will 
include  such  things  as  radiant  heat 
brooding,  automatic  feeding,  elec¬ 
tronic  slaughtering  equipment,  inno¬ 
vations  in  incubation,  the  latest 
methods  and  devices  for  better 
quality  and  marketing,  and  some  of 


With  NEPPCO 

the  breed  improvements  that  market 
egg  producers,  broiler  and  turkey 
growers  will  be  following  in  the 
future — all  of  these  and  many  more 
features  will  be  there.  New  breed 
developments,  alongside  of  sample 
flocks  from  outstanding  Northeastern 
breeders,  will  provide  poultrymen  an 
opportunity  for  practical  compari¬ 
sons.  There  will  be  a  new  Columbian- 
pattern  breed  just  released  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  specimens  of  the  19  varie¬ 
ties  of  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow” 
(which  will  also  be  eaten  at  the 
annual  NEPPCO  banquet),  and  even 
those  widely  publicized  “wingless 
chickens.” 

Youth  activities  the  first  two  days 
include  contests  for  4-H  and  Future 
Farmers,  and  selection  of  the  “Best 
Poultry  Boys  of  the  Year.” 

Many  special  events  are  listed,  in¬ 
cluding  selection  of  the  “Hen  of  the 
Year,”  national  champion  of  the  egg- 
laying  contests;  and  an  Egg-to-Chick 
Contest,  in  which  eggs  submitted  by 
leading  breeders  will  be  centrally 
hatched  and  judged.  A.  E.  Danish 


HUBBARDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Use  your  empty  brooder  houses  and 
grow  some  out  of  season  chicks  for  quick 
meat  and  heavy  layers.  Select  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires — the  high  pro¬ 
duction  strain  that  set  a  new  all-time 
high  egg  record  for  the  breed . 

Developed  by  21  years  of  careful  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding,  these  early  maturing 
New  Hampshires  have  the  extra  vital¬ 
ity  and  stamina  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  production. 

Get  this  high-producing  strain  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  30-day  satis¬ 
faction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  chicks  and  Cross¬ 
breds  available.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ALGER 


THE  IDEAL  STRAIN 
FOR 


BROILER  RAISER 


Combines  all  the  qualities  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  more  profitable  broiler  pro¬ 
duction:  High  Livability,  Fast  Growth 
and  Feathering,  Uniformity,  Superior 
Meat  Quality,  and  Light  Golden  Color. 


Alger  Golden  Hamps  are  good  also  for 
egg  production.  A  recognized  dual-pur¬ 
pose  strain — originated  and  bred  by  me 
since  1939.  Now  sold  out  thru  October 
— order  now  for  later  delivery. 


All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000  Breeders. 
Mass.  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jp. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Write  Today  For 
FREE  Catalog. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  manv 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  &3Sft.*5B2. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 

Size  20  x20' 


—  Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

#  %uot SPIZZERINKTUM 


IDMUKIVUW  S  GnlOIVO 

for  25  Years  Christie  SPIZZKR- 
_;INKTUM  Chicks  have  been  out 
in  front  for  25  years.  Inherent  health, 
stamina,  livability,  fast  growth  and 
production  of  superior  meat  and  large, 

_ brown  eggs  of  unexcelled  hatchability 

have  mdae  them  leaders.  Place  your  order  early. 

N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  _  Eggs 
Christie  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston, N.H 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Roek-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  0AKM0NT,  PA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


T'he  Henyard 

- By  C.  S.  Platt - 


Damp  Cement  Floor 

I  have  a  damp  cement  floor  in  my 
brooder  house.  Should  I  put  two  by 
si"  es  edgewise  and  mesh  wire  over 
it  so  that  the  droppings  go  through 
the  wire?  In  that  way,  I  could  get 
away  with  litter  and  clean  out  the 
manure  by  removing  the  wire.  What 
is  your  suggestion  for  keeping  the 
floor  dry?  s.  g. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  con¬ 
struct  a  wire  floor  over  your  present 
cement  floor  in  the  brooder  house. 
Chickens  maintained  on  wire  will 
generally  be  free  of  coccidiosis,  but 
eventually  they  '’must  be  removed 
from  the  wire  to  ordinary  floor  con¬ 
ditions  and,  when  this  is  done,  the 
infection  from  coccidiosis  is  often 
con  siderably  aggravated.  Chickens 
never  acquire  any  immunity  with 
age;  they  must  get  coccidiosis  in 
small  amounts  and  develop  an  im¬ 
munity.  For  t&at  reason  it  is  best  to 
keep  them  under  regular  floor  con¬ 
ditions  at  all  times. 

The  dampness  in  the  floor  can  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  use 
of  a  relatively  deep  litter,  perhaps 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  rather  than 
a  light  scattering  of  litter  which 
often  is  used.  Hydrated  lime  may  be 
sprinkled  in  the  litter  from  time  to 
time,  scattering  it  lightly  over  the 
surface  and  then  raking  it  in.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  should  be  made 
lightly  and  at  intervals  of  one -or  two 
weeks,  depending  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  litter. 


The  Animal  Protein  Factor 
(APF)  for  Poultry 

Kindly  discuss  the  so-called  pro¬ 
tein  factor  (APF)  as  it  relates  to 
poultry  feeding.  J.  B. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  animal  protein  factor  (APF)  is 
the  specific  portion  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  that  definitely  is  required  in 
order  to  properly  supplement  vege¬ 
table  proteins  in  the  poultry  ration. 

Recent  research  has  indicated  that 
the  vitamin  B12  may  be  a  part  of  this 
factor;  in  some  cases  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  definitely  was  the 
specific  factor.  At  the  same  time, 
there  apparently  is  something  in 
some  feeds,  such  as  dried  whey  when 


it  is  fed  in  connection  with  vitamin 
B12,  that  increases  growth  rate  in 
chicks.  One  is  therefore  not  justified 
in  assuming  that  all  the  qualities  of 
the  animal  protein  factor  are  found 
in  vitamin  B12. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  it 
is  still  more  feasible  to  add  some 
meat  or  fish  scrap  in  the  poultry 
ration  rather  than  to  depend  entirely 
on  a  synthetic  animal  protein  factor, 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  due  course  of  time  this 
factor  will  be  completely  isolated  and 
identified,  and  then,  no  doubt,  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  in  poultry  feeding. 


Spots  from  Scalding 

I  have  a  few  five  to  six  pound 
roasters  which  I  have  been  dressing 
off  each  week  for  my  customers.  No 
matter  how  careful  I  am  they  still 
show  scald  spots.  I  dip  them  first  in 
hot  water,  then  in  cold.  Would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  tell  me  what 
temperature  to  have  scalding  water; 
also,  anything  else  that  may  help. 

Connecticut  mrs.  c.  s. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  for 
scalding  chickens  should  be  185  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  quick  scalding; 
in  the  process  of  semi-scalding,  a 
temperature  of  128  degree  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  At  the  latter 
temperature  the  bird  must  be  held 
in  the  water  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  until  the  feathers  can  'be  re¬ 
moved  easily.  If  the  water  is  actu¬ 
ally  boiling,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  overheating  some  of  the  skin 
surface,  which  results  in  darkening 
or  discoloration. 


The  Jersey  Black  Giant 

Years  ago  my  father  bought  a  few 
hundred  Jersey  Black  Giant  chick¬ 
ens.  Are  they  a  breed  of  chicken  that 
can  be  raised  without  too  much  fuss? 

Connecticut  a.  v.  s. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  were  very 
popular  in  Central  Jersey  some  30 
years  ago  and  still  are  raised  to  some 
extent  in  small  flocks  where  they  can 
have  ample  range.  Commercially,  the 
Jersey  Black  Giant  has  not  proven  to 
be  as  satisfactory  to  raise  in  large 
flocks  as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  or  New  Hampshires. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  1  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  11th  Southeastern  New  York, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  New  York 
Production,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Pa.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  3  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Mflose  Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Oct.  3  —  Holstein  Sale,  4th  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Jersey  Sale,  Vermont 
State,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Oct.  5  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Breeders,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. 

Oct.  5  —  Guernsey  Sale,  8th  Annu¬ 
al  Butler-Lawrence  Counties  G.B.A., 
Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  5-6  —  Holstein  Sale,  245th 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Maryland 
State,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  6  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Howick- 
Huntington  Club,  Ormstown,  Que., 
Canada. 

Oct.  8  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Maine 
State,  Monmouth,  Me. 

Oct.  8  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Indian  Ladder  Farm,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Sale,  Second 
Holser’s  Valley,  Schagticoke,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Clinton- 
Franklin  -  Essex  County  Breeders, 
Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Sale,  Onondaga 
County  Farm,  Onondaga  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Sale,  Grand 
View  Farms,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Oct.  12  —  Guernsey  Sale,  11th 
Annual  Pennsylvania  State,  Lan- 

Oct.’  12-13  —  Holstein  Sale,  H.  J. 
Rothenberg  Farm,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  —  Guernsey  Sale,  5th  Invi¬ 
tational,  Glenburnie  Farm,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Oct.  14  —  Jersey  Sale,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  14  —  Jersey  Sale,  Capitol  Dis¬ 
trict,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  598) 
some  time.  Aiken’s  bill  would  do 
much  more  to  move  surpluses  than 
would  the  Thomas  bill,  since  Aiken’s 
idea  is  give  people  discounts  gauged 
according  to  their  income  on  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  surplus  supply. 
This  would  touch  a  large  segment  of 
the  population. 

Senator  Thomas’  bill  is  frankly 
aimed  at  correcting  an  embarrassing 
situation.  The  United  States  buys 
food  and  lets  it  go  to  waste  while 
people  go  hungry  within  our  borders. 
The  case  of  the  Indians  is  a  national 
disgrace  which  has  frequently  been 
denounced  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
.  .  .but  without  a  sign  of  corrective 
action.  Observers  are  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  it  could  be  so  horri¬ 
bly  wicked  or  socialistic  to  take  food 
before  it  rots  and  to  turn  it  over  to 
those  who  are  destitute  and  who  will 
always  be  destitute.  .  .through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Late  last  month  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Guy  M. 
Gillette  (D.,  Iowa)  began  looking 
into  that  intriguing  old  question: 
what  becomes  of  the  consumer’s 
food  dollar?  The  subcommittee 
specifically  wants  to  know  why  re¬ 
tail  prices  remain  high,  though  prices 
at  the  farm  have  dropped  consider¬ 
ably.  Background  is  the  fact  that  in 
August  farmers’  cash  receipts  from 
marketings  were  down  18  per  cent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  preliminary 
estimates  for  September  show  that 
once  more  the  month  was  18  per 
cent  below  the  same  month  last 
year. 

Gillette  said:  “Support  prices  for 
farm  products  have  received  much 


criticism  from  consumers  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  far  more  important 
item  taken  from  the  consumer’s 
dollar  than  the  support  price  which 
the  farmer  receives.”  He  did  not 
identify  the  “far  more  important 
item,”  but  pparently  feels  that  there 
is  too  much  spread  between  prices 
paid  to  farmers  and  prices  paid  by 
consumers. 

#  #  *  *  # 

The  House,  its  long  vacation  ended, 
found  that  some  of  the  farm  bills 
it  had  passed  were  changed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  clipped  authori¬ 
zation  for  a  study  of  feasibility  of 
government  livestock  insurance  from 
the  crop  insurance  bill.  It  elimin¬ 
ated  an  expansion  in  the  number  of 
farm  foresters,  on-the-farm  tree  ad¬ 
visors,  from  the  Forest  Service  bill. 
It  added  safeguards  against  compe¬ 
tition  with  existing  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  to  the  rural  telephone  bill.  The 
first  two  were  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  second  only  reported  out  of 
Committee  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Harry  Lando 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1949,  are  as  follows: 


Per 

100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op. 

$5.20  $.1106 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

4.73 

.1006 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

4.64 

.0987 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

4.40 

.0936 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

4.29 

.0928 

Four  County  Creameries. 

4.24 

.0902 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. . 

4.22 

.09 

Bovina  Center  Co-op . . . . 

4.205 

.0895 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .... 

4.205 

.0895 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

4.195 

.0892 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

4.18 

.089 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.18 

.089 

Grandview  Dairy . 

4.18 

.089 

Cohocton  Creameries.... 

4.18 

.089 

Arkport  Dairies . 

4.18 

.089 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

4.18 

.089 

Sheffield  Farms . 

4.17 

.0887 

Dairymen’s  League ...... 

4.07 

.0866 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.18; 
Buffalo,  $4.25;  Rochester,  $4.51. 


MAKE  MONEY  BROKERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  I 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment 
"cash  in"  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment.  £ 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Tells  about  sensational,  broad- 
breasted,  meaty  Delaware  River 
Cross.  Shows  your  best  buys  in 
other  crosses;  also  pure  breeds. 
Rush  name  today  for  this  FREE 
picture  catalog  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  chicks.  Earl  W. 
Garrison,  Dept.  121,  Bridgeton, N.J. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


CAPON  PELLETS  100  $6.00:  1000  $47.50  ;  5000 

$200.00.  IMPLANTOR  $1.75. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,-  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


KABBITS 


ANGORA  &  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

liaise  prize  winning  English  Angoras  and  Standard 
Chinchillas.  Top  wool  production.  Best  Angora — Madison 
Square  Garden  1948.  Beautiful,  gentle,  easy  to  raise. 
Paying  hobby.  Best  Chinchilla  New  York  Poultry  Show 
1948  and  1949.  Standard  Chinchillas — best  for  meat, 
fur,  laboratory,  pets.  Buy  from  reliable  breeders. 
CARVER’S  RABBITRY 

1175  HILLSIDE  AVE.,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  Weeks. 
Beady  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America's  largest  Rabbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


N.  Z.  WHITE  RABBITS— QUALITY  STOCK 

8-12  weeks  $3.00  each.  $8.00  trio;  white  rats  jrs.  $9.00 
doz. ;  white  mice  breeders,  $6.00  per  24;  Albino  Guinea 
pigs;  lab.  prices  upon  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sno-Wyte  Breeders.  Box  502,  Nanuet,  N.Y.  Est.  1924 


New  Zealand  Whites — 3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Aoor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits  3-4  months.  $5.50  each,  trio 
$14.  Excellent  for  meat,  fur,  breeders.  No  experience 
needed.  Write  R.  C.  Wright,  Box  43,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KID  $35 

Sired  by  our  noted  herd  sire  Ludwig’s  Captain  of 
Sunnyslope.  Young  does  bred  for  Dec.  &  Jan.  freshen, 
ing  $45.  Ralph  Knickerbocker,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMRIA  2IA,  MO. 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — — 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RO„  STATEN  ISLANDS,  N.  Y. 


GOATS — Buck  and  bred  doe,  Nubian  cross,  good 
milker.  Moving,  must  sacrifice.  VOTAPKA,  42  Drum- 
goole  Blvd.  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Tel.Honeywood  6-08I8M 


October  1,  1949 


SPRINKLE 
ON  FEED 


JUST 

HAND-MIX 


OR.  SALSBURY'S 


Wormix 


Removes  Large  Round* 
worms  and  Cecal  Worms  For 
Greater  Egg  Production. 


•  Helps  keep  worms  from  lowering 
egg  production  and  profits.  Just  "hand- 
mix”  in  a  bucket  and  sprinkle  evenly 
on  top  of  feed.  Economical.  Costs  less 
than  a  cent  a  bird,  in  the  average  flock. 
Palatable.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Gives  test- 
proved  effectiveness  with  no  loss  in  egg 
production  or  rate  of  growth.  Buy 
WORMIX  at  your  local  hatchery,  drug 
*  or  feed  store,  now.  Dr.  Salsbury’S 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


ask  for 


SALSBURYS 

NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  ECO  R.O.P.  SIREO 


Chkks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying, 
strains. 


CROSSBREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
eggs.  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
Indian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 


FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


BITTNER'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


fl  IB. 
COCKEREL 


CHICKEN-OF-TOMORROW 
CONTEST  WINNERSI 

Mammoth  Hamps  unequalled  for  fast 
growth  and  large  size.  -lop  Hamps  _ 

In  New  England  Regional  Contest — customer^  had 
heaviest  entries  in  4  states — the  average  live 
weight  was  over  5%  lbs.  at  12  weeks,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  as  low  as  2.7  lbs.  per  lb.  of  gain. 
Also  had  first  Hamps  In  3-year.  C.  O.  T.  Con¬ 
test  ;  top  entry  at  Morris  Test  I 
14.000  N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULL0RUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS.  Never  a  reactor  in  15  years 
of  testing.  New  catalog  now  available. 

BOX  R 

’  r/\  DMG  Westmoreland  Depot 
rnA/f/i/  New  Hampshire 


CHAPB^ 

Vt^MSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean  Writs  for  folder.  244  Warren  SL 
CHAPMAN  FARMS.  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J* 


rnttBOOK^-r- 

for  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H,  St.,  Melrose, 


25  days 

i 


Mass 


THE  AMERICAN  WATERFOWL  ASSOCIATION 

WILT.  SECURE  INFORMATION  AND  LOCATE  ALL 
BREEDS  OF  DUCKS  AND  GEESE  FOR  YOU 

New  Listings  of  Breeding  Stock, 
Market  Stock  and  Collections 
Write:  Laura  B.  Ganse,  Upperco,  Maryland 


tE  ADY-TO  -ILAY-  PULLETS— 

flrntl'P  TTnvnA  el>nln  Ji'.nnl  T>  T  itc  l 


Grown.  Harco 
i's  N.  H.  Beds 


strain  direct  B.  I- 
Quality  at  reasonable  prices. 


Pilgrim  Geese:  Select  your  breeders  early  from  our  trn° 
flock.  JOSEF  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS,  W-  J’ 


lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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When  the  Pullets  Are  Housed 


While  the  pullets  are  on  range,  we 
use  the  hopper  equipment  that  we 
plan  to  use  in  the  laying  house.  In 
this  way  the  feeders  and  waterers  are 
not  strange  to  the  pullets  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  losing  weight 
when  they  fail  to  eat  after  they  are 
housed.  At  the'  time  of  housing  the 
pullets,  we  make  certain  there  are 
enough  feeders  and  waterers.  We 
know  we  can  get  more  eggs  if  we 
supply  enough  feeders  so  that  all  of 
the  pullets  can  eat  at  one  feeding. 

Ten  Feeders  Per  Unit 

For  our  20x20  foot  unit,  we  use 
at  least  10  five-foot  feeders.  Three  of 
them  are  without  legs  and  set  on  the 
roosts  where  the  lazy  hens  can  eat 
from  them  at  all  times.  In  this  way 
the  lazy  hen  is  more  apt  to  eat  than 
if  she  got  down  from  the  roost  and 
was  frightened  away  from  the  feeder 
by  the  bolder  biddy.  We  use  seven 
feeders  with  legs  in  the  space  in  front 
of  the  roosts.  We  like  to  divide  the 
feeders  in  three  sections,  using  one 
third  of  the  feeder  space  for  oats,  the 
second  third  for  corn  and  the  re¬ 
maining  third  for  the  26  per  cent 
balancer  ration.  In  this  way,  the  birds 
have  free  choice  at  mealtime  or 
whenever  they  wish  to  eat.  Most  im¬ 
portant  is  to  keep  these  feeders  filled 
at  least  half  full  at  all  times.  It  never 
pays  to  let  them  get  low  or  empty. 
Several  oyster  shell  containers  also 
are  placed  here  and  there  in  each 
unit. 

We  use  trough-like  feeders  so  that 
the  hens  can  eat  freely  from  each 
side  without  bumping  their  combs 
on  either  side  or  against  any  part  of 
the  feeder  while  eating.  Since  a  hen 
will  eat  almost  continually  during  the 
day,  the  feeders  which  you  do  not 
have  may  mean  less  eggs  in  your 
basket.  Have  plenty  of  feeders  al¬ 
ready  installed  when  you  house  your 
pullets. 

We  Cull  When  We  House 

When  we  are  ready  to  place  our 
pullets  in  the  laying  house,  we  cull 
them  at  the  same  time.  We  select 
only  birds  with  good  body  size,  large 
enough  to  lay  good-sized  eggs  and 
therefore  able  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  continuous  production.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  unit,  you  can 
house  the  smaller  birds  in  the  second 
unit.  Continue  to  watch  and  cull  regu¬ 
larly  for  these  smaller  birds  may 
weaken  under  the  laying  strain  and 
should  be  taken  out  before  they  go 
to  pieces.  Culled  early,  they  are  still 
good  meat  birds.  However,  if  the 
birds  were  not  too  crowded  in  the 
brooder  house,  and  have  had  a  good 
balanced  ration  and  plenty  of  it,  be¬ 
sides  fresh  water  at  all  times,  you 
will  not  have  many  undersized 
pullets  in  the  Fall.  By  sorting  the 
pullets  for  same  size  and  maturity 
in  each  unit,  we  find  it  is  much 
easier  to  handle  them.  This  is  more 
work,  but  the  increase  in  production 
more  than  repays  us  for  the  extra 
work  in  handling. 

We  like  to  leave  our  pullets  out  on 
range  until  they  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  as  they  seem  to  be  easier  to 
handle  and  lay  better.  They  are 
quieter  and  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
nervous  and  flighty  as  when  they  are 
immature.  However,  with  later 
hatched  pullets,  one  may  have  to 
house  them  before  they  are  ready  to 
lay;  grading  them  as  to  size  will  help 
in  this  case  too.  Our  600  pullets  for 
the  past  number  of  years,  when 
hatched  the  second  week  in  April,  are 
housed  from  the  middle  to  the  later 
part  of  October.  By  Thanksgiving 
each  year,  they  are  laying  at  least  a 
30  dozen  cases  of  eggs.  Those  Fall 
eggs  really  bring  a  nice  profit  and 
are  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Careful  Handling  of  Pullets 

We  try  not  to  scare  or  injure  the 
pullets  when  we  place  them  in  the 
laying  house,  and  we  never  shut  them 
up  too  tightly.  We  have  a  pen  made 
in  front  of  each  unit  where  they  can 
run  in  and  out  of  the  laying  house  in 
nice  weather.  Each  pen  is  at  least 
20  feet  square.  Around  the  bottom 
of  the  pen  are  foot  boards.  On  top  of 
the  boards,  we  have  five-foot  poul¬ 
try  netting  and  on  top  of  that  is 
two-foot  fine  poultry  mesh  netting. 
Next  to  the  coop,  we  have  large  gates 
that  will  swing  either  way.  By  open¬ 
ing  these  three  gates,  we  can  drive 
through  with  a  tractor  and  manure 
spreader  which  makes  cleaning  the 
laying  house  much  easier.  The  center 
gate  is  also  used  to  swing  into  either 


pen  and  swing  back,  so  that  it  makes 
a  smaller  pen  in  which  we  can  trap 
a  few  hens  at  a  time  for  individual 
culling.  This  method  :,./oids  rough 
handling  and  consequent  internal  in¬ 
juries.  Moreover,  handling  the  pullets 
carefully  may  prevent  a  molt. 

Pullets  that  are  kept  shut  in  an 
overheated  coop  can  be  thrown  into 
a  molt  and  out  of  production.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  placing  only  a  few 
pullets  at  a  time  into  the  laying 
house.  In  this  way  the  heat  is  gradu¬ 
al.  Ventilation  is  very  important  too 
at  this  time  of  year.  Our  ventilation 
system  is  simply  10-inch  boards, 
nailed  into  a  plain  square  box  shaft. 
We  have  this  mounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  wall.  The  lower 
part  is  just  beneath  the  roosts  into 
the  droppings  pit;  the  top  is  at  least 
three  feet  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof.  Two  opposite  sides  extend 
up  eight  inches  higher  than  the  other 
two,  and  a  board  is  nailed  over  the 
top  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow. 
With  early  housed  pullets,  keep  the 
windows  open  or  remove  them  en¬ 
tirely. 

Pellets  for  Pullets 

By  the  time  the  pullets  are  housed 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  pellets. 
We  get  them  acquanted  with  pellets 
while  they  are  on  range.  This  isn’t 
so  hard  to  do  if  they  are  familiar 
with  granules.  Pellets  mixed  with  the 
granules  will  do  the  trick.  With  pellet 
feeding  chickens  cannot  pick  out 
certain  feeds  as  they  can  from  a  dry 
mash;  nor  can  anything  be  mixed 
with  the  pellets  to  unbalance  the 
ration. 

We  like  air  to  circulate  through  a 
sack  of  pellets  so  that  they  cannot 
get  sour,  rancid  or  heated.  There  is 
then  less  chance  of  a  molt  from  the 
feed.  Pellets  do  not  stick  to  a  bird’s 
beak  as  mash  does;  therefore  the 
feed  cannot  be  washed  off  in  the 
waterer.  In  this  way  disease  is  kept 
down  more  easily.  Also,  when  mash 
sticks  to  the  beaks,  the  birds  then 
clean  their  beaks  by  combing  through 
their  feathers.  Other  birds,  seeing  the 
particles  of  feed  on  the  feathers,  will 
start  picking  at  it,  and  before  long 
the  feather  picking  habit  is  formed. 
If  not  stopped  immediately,  there  is 
the  problem  of  cannibalism  to  solve. 
By  feeding  pellets  and  avoiding  the 
cause,  the  tendency  to  cannibalism  is 
minimized.  The  pellets,  being  dry  and 
compressed,  induce  the  birds  to  drink 
more  pure  fresh  water  which  is  very 
essential  to  health  and  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Interior  Arrangement 

We  built  plenty  of  nests  in  each 
end  of  the  room  extending  from  the 
front  roost  to  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  We  purchased  empty  orange 
crates  from  our  grocer  which  make 
ideal  neSts  at  a  small  cost.  We  stand 
the  orange  crates  on  end  on  a  long 
12-inch  board,  then  nail  two  six  inch 
boards  in  front  of  each  row  of  nests. 
Two  perches  built  out  in  front  make 
it  easy  for  the  hens  to  get  into  the 
nests  to  lay.  Each  unit  has  about  20 
orange  crates  or  40  nests  which  will 
take  care  of  the  laying  flock  nicely. 

To  prevent  the  hens  from  roosting 
on  top  of  the  nests,  we  have  nailed 
laths  from  the  front  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  nests  up  against  the  wall, 
slanting  them  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  hens  cannot  cling  to  them.  We 
remove  all  old  nesting  material  and 
spray  inside  and  out  with  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  keep  down  the  mites.  We 
refill  the  nests  every  time  we  clean 
out  the  laying  house  and  add  litter. 
Straw  as  litter  seems  to  get  wet,  so 
we  have  tried  using  ground  corncobs 
and  find  it  very  satisfactory  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  moisture.  The  droppings 
sift  down  between  the  cobs,  which 
helps  to  keep  the  hens  from  picking 
up  germs.  Of  course,  in  the  nests  we 
use  straw,  and  have  found  that 
alfalfa  stems  are  also  good  for  nest¬ 
ing  material.  For  use  of  the  latter, 
we  have  a  wire  container  for  alfalfa 
in  each  coop.  After  the  hens  have 
picked  off  the  leaves,  which  add  to 
their  vitamin  A  supply,  we  place  the 
remaining  stems  in  the  nests.  We  find 
that  this  extra  vitamin  A  in  their 
diet  helps  check  wet  pox.  Pullets, 
when  first  put  in  the  coop  after  being 
on  range,  are  not  so  apt  to  need 
this  extra  vitamin  A,  but  the  longer 
they  are  housed  the  more  need  they 
have  for  it.  Then,  too,  some  feeds 
lose  some  of  their  vitamin  content 
with  age.  o.  c. 


at  40c  per  dozen 

’1.00  WORTH  OF  EXTRA  EGGS  FROM 
EVERY  BAG  OF  LARRO  EGG  MASH 


Address  Dept.  3  at  our  nearest  office 
Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6,  Chicago  4 


-fee/ 


the 


Larro  Way! 


AMAZING  RECORD 
of  Arnold  Whittaker, 
Stratham,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Whittaker  reports  75.4%  average 
production  for  his  New  Hampshires 
for  210  days  of  laying.  Average 
daily  feed  (Larro  and  grains)  was 
36.47  lbs.  per  100  birds.  Profit  over 
feed  cost  per  100  birds  for  210 
days  was  $748.44.  These  birds  were 
housed  in  the  fall  of  1948.  At  210 
days  their  production  was  still  73%. 

1-2515 


Many,  many  poultrymen  are  getting 
it!  Many  are  doing  better! 

Amazing?  No,  it’s  very  simple  when 
you  remember  this.  At  40c  a  dozen 
for  eggs  — just  one  extra  egg  per 
bird  every  30  days  brings  you  an  extra 
income  -of  $1.00  per  bag*  of  Larro 
Egg  Mash. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  the 
egg  mash  with  the  full  nutrient 
balance  to  make  one  extra  egg  every 
30  days  in  the  body  of  the  layer. 
Larro  Egg  Mash  is  designed  to  do 
this  and  reports  from  poultrymen 
show  that  Larro  is  doing  it.  Don’t 
delay.  Prove  to  yourself  that  when 
you  feed  the  Larro  Way,  you  can  get 
$1.00  worth  of  extra  eggs  from  every 
bag  of  Larro  you  buy.  See  your 
Larro  Dealer  today! 

*One  hen  eats  approximately  3.3  lbs.  of 
Larro  Egg  Mash  every  30  days.  One  bag  of 
Larro  will  feed  30  hens  for  30  days.  One 
extra  egg  per  hen  =  214  dozen  extra  eggs 
at  40c  per  dozen  =  $1.00  worth  of  extra 
eggs  per  bag  of  Larro. 


General  Mills 


“Fann-tested" 

EGG  MAS 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE 
LEGHORNS  . 

16-18-20-24  Weeks  of  Age.  Range 
Grown.  Contest  Matings.  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  and  Babcock  Bloodlines. 
Make  money  out  of  your  feed. 
Inspection  Privilege.  Free  36 
Page  Catalog. 

csnEECTma 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year -around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  and  sexed.  Write 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates. 

A.  F.  H0CKMAN,  R-IO,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


DID  YOU  MAKE  ANY  MONEY 
On  Your  Chickens  This  Year 

? 

NEXT  TIME  TRY 

SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

Send  for  catalogue 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
PHONE  8-1611  BOX  2  A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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October  1,  1949 


STORES  UP  'INTERNAL  RESERVES” 

FOR 

Production 


Sustained,  profitable  egg  production 
is  impossible  unless  reserves  of  crit¬ 
ical  nutrients  are  stored  up  in  the 
internal  organs  of  layers. 

Why? 

J 

Because  even  the  best  layers  in.  the 
world  must  stop  laying  once  internal 
reserves  are  exhausted.  They  will  not 
start  laying  again  until  the  feed  re¬ 
stores  internal  reserves  .  . .  they  may 
even  break  down  with  disease.  And 
while  the  birds  are  resting,  they  will 
be  gulping  down  your  profit. 


That’s  why  we  suggest  that  you 
feed  Pratts  Laying  Mash  .  . .  the  feed 
purposely  made  so  richly  nutritious 
that  it  continues  to  build  up  the  in¬ 
ternal  reserves  even  though  the  flock 
is  at  the  peak  of  production. 

Sustained,  highly  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  an  accident.  The  poul- 
tryman  who  enjoys  it  has  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally  built  up  these 
internal  reserves.  Why  not  do  it  pur¬ 
posely?  Just  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  Pratts  Laying  Mash. 


LAY  I NG  M  ASH 


>-*f:  •  •  . 

MATT 
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Feeds  c md  Health  Products  for  Poultry  and  Livestock 
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Babcock's  White  L 
horns  hold  the  ali-t: 
World's  contest  record 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Lay- 
Tests.  Record:  4057  e 
and  4336.25  points  or 
eggs  and  333  points 
bird.  On  August  1,  19 
our  Leghorns  are  in 

,  .  ,  .  „  high  three  pens  in  ev 

test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  West 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California.  i 


PACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 
Bend  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS l 
HATCHERY,  INC., 
Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


HATCHING  THIS  SUMMER 

for  meat  producers,  the  well  known  Nichols  New 
Hamps  and  Christie  Barred  Bocks  in  one  of  New 
York  State’s  cleanest,  best-equipped  hatcheries. 
Also  Bed  Bocks  for  eggs  and  meat.  Write  or  call 
for  dates  and  prices. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

0WEG0,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS.  Chemically 
canonize,  tenderize,  flavorize  all  cockerels.  Treatment  is 
easy.  fast.  Literature  free.  Sine.  RNU,  auakertown.  Pa. 


Publisher's  Desk 


On  January  15,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Newark  Clock 
Clinic,  New  Jersey,  I  sent  a  clock 
(which  came  with  a  gas  furnace  and 
was  valued  at  $46),  anticipating  that 
I  would  receive  a  l'easonable  price 
for  the  clock.  Can  you  ascertain 
whether  this  company  is  responsible, 
or  what  they  will  do  with  the  clocks 
they  receive?  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  reply,  or  the  return  of  the 
clock,  and  would  settle  for  a  reason¬ 
able  price  if  you  can  get  a  reply  from 
them.  s.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

It  was  like  going  up  against  a  stone 
wall  to  send  out  leters  to  the  Newark 
Clock  Clinic.  All  came  back  un¬ 
claimed  and  no  trace  was  found  of 
the  company.  We  hope  none  of  our 
other  readers  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  If  we  can  locate  the 
company,  complaint  will  be  entered 
with  the  postal  authorities. 

I  received  this  card  in  the  mail,  and 
I  am  wondering  if  you  could  figure 
any  way  a  person  could  receive  36 
dish  towels  in  case  they  did  as  the 
card  requested.  f.  e. 

New  York 


HOW  TO  KILL 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

is  the  original  “roost 
treatment”  for  ridding 
chickens  of  lice  and 
mites,  well-known  and 
widely  used  by  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen. 


7^0  ox,  /fyeUZti 

Small  packages  of  Black 
Leaf  40  (up  to  one  pound) 
contain  an  extra  bottle  cap 
with  a  perforation.  With 
this  “cap-brush”  attached, 
to  the  bottle,  it’s  easy  to  tap 
liquid  along  roosts. 


The  card  is  the  usual  chain  letter 
scheme,  and  it  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  selected  a  different  object  for 
the  chain.  Six  copies  are  to  be  made 
of  the  card,  leaving  off  one  name  and 
adding  your  own.  A  dish  towel  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  top  name.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  when  your  name 
reaches  the  top  of  the  list  you  will 
receive  36  dish  towels.  You  are 
asked  to  be  a  “sport”  and  not  break 
the  chain.  The  only  reason  this  card 
got  through  the  Post  Office,  we  as¬ 
sume,  is  that  it  was  not  read.  It  is 
still  illegal  to  send  chain  letters  or 
cards  through  the  mail.  The  general 
rule  is  someone  is  always  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  think  that  it  is  best  to 
abide  by  the  law  and  consign  the 
cards  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 

A  complaint  is  made  that  financ¬ 
ing  charges  are  high  on  automobiles. 
There  is  an  effort  being  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  what  are  called  “packing  prac¬ 
tices”  in  installment  buying  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  When  the  contract  is  signed, 
finance  and  insurance  charges  are 
lumped  and  in  some  cases  the  per¬ 
centage  is  as  high  as  75  per  cent  for 
financing,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for 
interest.  A  conference  is  to  be  held 
and  it  is  hoped  to  clear  up  this  un¬ 
fair  practice. 

In  going  through  some  old  papers  I 
found  a  stock  certificate  of  the 
Copper  King  of  Arizona  which  was 
issued  in  1898.  Has  it  any  current 
value?  I  read  your  column  with  great 
interest.  l.  t.  r. 

Rhode  Island 

• 

We  wish  we  could  reassure  our 
x'eader,  but  our  information  is  that 
this  company  has  not  paid  its  license 
tax  for  several  years  and  is  now  out 
of  existence. 

A  man  boarded  with  us  for  several 
weeks  but  left  without  finishing  pay¬ 
ing  the  bill.  I  have  heard  that  you 
people  collect  bills  like  that.  I  have 
given  him  a  fair  chance  and  he  will 
not  pay  the  balance  of  $64.  Will  be 
glad  of  help.  mrs.  d.  i. 

Vermont 

Wp  have  no  pressure  we  can  bring 
to  bear  on  individuals  who  neglect 
and  refuse  to  pay  their  board  bills. 
We  suggest  giving  such  accounts  to 
your  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  Small 
Claims  Court  if  there  is  one  in  your 
town.  We  are  glad  to  do  anything  we 
can  to  help  our  readers  get  payment 
for  just  accounts,  but  personal  bills 
and  board  bilils  should  be  presented 
to  the  debtors  promptly  and  if 
ignored  turn  the  accounts  over  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  local 
attorney. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commision  re¬ 
ports  that  Joe  Katz,  trading  as 
J.  &  M.  Sales  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  agreed  to  discontinue  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  watches  and 
other  merchandise  by  using  push 
cards  or  other  lottery  devices.  He  is 
prohibited  from  supplying  them  to 
others.  There  is  also  to  be  no  mis¬ 
representation  as  to  earnings  of  those 
utilizing  Katz’s  sales  plan.  The  “plan” 
covered  operations  of  a  game  of 
chance,  gift  enterprise  or  lottery 
scheme,  which  have  been  contrary 
to  public  policy. 
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After  tapping,  smear  liquid 
along  roosts.  When  chickens 
perch  on  treated  roosts, 
their  body  heat  releases 
nicotine  fumes  which  pass 
through  their  feathers  and 
kill  lice  and  feather  mites. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  use  this  simple, 
easy,  economical  method  of  killing 
lice  and  mites.  Usually  one  treatment 
rids  chicken  of  lice.  Feather  mites 
require  three  treatments  three  days 
apart.  One-ounce  bottle  of  Black 
Leaf  40  treats  60  feet  of  roosts  —  90 
chickens.  Five-ounce  bottle  treats  300 
feet  of  roosts  —  450  chickens.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  the  package.  Ask  for 
Black  Leaf  40 — the  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  insecticide. 


Mash-Nic 


BLACK  LEAF  MASH-NIC 

is  another  famous  Black 
Leaf  product  for  poul¬ 
trymen.  Fed  to  chickens 
in  mash,  it  rids  them  of  intestinal 
roundworms  ( Ascaridia  galli)  without 
affecting  egg  production  or  growth. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  and  shockless. 
Full  directions  on  the  package. 


FERTILIZERS 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA _ _ 


LEADER  IN  THE  FIELD  SINCE  1895 
!  V-C  Fertilizers  make  the  good  earth 
1  better  .  .  ,  make  your  farm  a 
better  farm.  Ask  your  V-C  Agent, 


HAWLEY 
WHITE  LEGH0R 


10,000  N.  Y.  -  U.  S. 

PULLORUNI  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today. 


Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  Intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 


HAWLEY 


STOCK  FARMS,  , 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampskires,  Rock* 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  tor  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


«Cfff  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York's 
“***  *  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  188J- 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 


Writ#  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  las.  „ 
Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.t. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  »• 


manager 


ESTATE 
OR  FARM 

Long  experience  in  all  phases  of  farm  and  estate 
management.  Graham  School  Graduate.  Beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  Crop  rotation.  Soil  conservation.  Landscaping. 
Flowers.  Vegetables.  Lawns  and  shrubs.  Can  take  full 
charge  of  large  or  small  farm  or  estate.  Presently 
located  in  Central  New  England.  Excellent  references. 
Write  BOX  1928,  Rual  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bata  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  live  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  1H. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  ef 
subscribers,  but  no  dtaplay  advertiaing  or  adrer- 
tiaing  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  ia  admitted. _ 


help  wanted 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $180  per  month,  pin* 
'room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemlngton,  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. - - - - - 

WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  nurses,  ward  and 
pantry  duties,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Personal 
Executive,  Montefiore  Hospital.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Experienced  hay  buyer  to  purchase  hay 
in  carload  lots  for  Southern  shipments.  Reply. 

BOX  1735,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

ABB  you  the  man  I’m  looking  for — can  you  show  a 
profit  managing  a  300  acre  Central  Penna  farm  ? 
150  acres  high  cultivation,  100  permanent  pasture. 
75  better-than-average  pure  bred  Holsteins,  15  pure 
bred  Hampshire  sows.  All  modern  equipment  and 
buildings.  Unusual  opportunity  if  you  have  what 

it  takes.  BOX  1801,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  couple,  licensed  driver.  DeLaval  machine,  nice 

house,  good  pay.  I.  Katz,  H.1  iltsville,  I*.  I. _ _ 

YOUNG  woman  white,  alert  and  seriously  interested 
in  permanent  position  to  care  for  six  children  who 
need  supervision.  Also  to  assist  in  housework.  Ha'® 
young  housekeeper.  Own  room,  bath,  board  and  $100 
monthly  Pleasant  surroundings,  liberal  time  off.  Call 
Mllect  Jlanhasset  7-3403.  Write  Alla.  Allston  Place. 

Manhasset,  Long  Island. _ _ 

MAN  about  65:  pleasant  permanent  home  Albany 
County  exchange  4-5  hours  daily  u*ll*  J?*™1 
chores.  References.  BOX  1901.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GENERAL  houseworker  for  congenial  adult  family. 

Private  room  and  bath,  good  pay  and  conditions. 
Phone  Riverside  9-4723  or  write  BOX  1902.  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ . — — 

ROOM  board  and  small  salary  for  man  or  woman 

to  assist  with  light  housework.  No  washing  or  cook¬ 
ing.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  for  gardening,  milk  cow,  etc.  Woman 
to  help  with  housework ;  modern  home.  Could  also 
give  employment  to  grown  children,  if  any.  Write 
stating  salary,  ages,  qualifications,  when  available. 
Permanent  home  and  employment  for  right  people. 

j.  c.  Ware,  Jr.,  Saddle  Itiver,  N.  J- _ 

COUPLE,  no  young  children,  preferably  middleaged, 
desiring  permanent  home,  wanted  by  owner  N.  S. 
farm  75  miles  G.  W.  Bridge.  Wife  cooking-housework 
Summer  only.  Husband  light  work  gardening  or 
poultry  on  own  account.  Separate  house.  Give  full 
information.  BOX  1919.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married.  Mu®^  k“°w  iqa0nRd 

Aberdeen  Angus.  Wages  $170  and  house.  BOX  19-6, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  hatcheryman:  Expert  in  all  Phases 

of  hatching,  capable  take  full  charge  of  two  H-32 
Robbins  incubators.  References,  detailed  information, 
state  when  available.  Write  BOX  1927,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ . 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Plain  cooking,  some  clean¬ 

ing;  must  like  children.  Good  salary,  own  room, 

bath  Northern  Westchester.  BOX  1929,  Rural  New- 

Yorker _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  •  Experienced  gardener-caretaker  under  50 

vears  of  age.  Preferably  no  young  children.  Em¬ 
ployer  permits  use  of  cottage  on  property.  References 
required.  John  W.  Doty,  Smith  Ridge  Road,  New 

Canaan,  Conn. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MAN  to  work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Three  room 

modern  cottage  with  gas,  lights,  heat  and  milk 
furnished.  Please  state  age.  Write  Broadstone  Farm, 
Waipaek,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  man  do  outside  work,  care  for  poultry, 
grounds,  etc.  Woman  do  general  housework,  plain 
cooking.  Full-part  time  basis.  State  experience  refer¬ 
ences.  Located  100  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  1930, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-Houseworker,  German,  not  over  45,  for  one 
lady  in  country.  Completely  modern  house.  $120 
month.  References.  Miss  L.  Kay,  11  Riverside  Ave., 
Westport,  1,  Conn, _ 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


WANTED*  Single  farmer,  honest,  sober:  on  poultry 
farm  interesting  work.  Good  board L  State  age  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  666,  Man 
Chester,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Mature  woman,  good  cook, 
fond  of  children.  Offer  good  home  and  pleasant 
surroundings  in  rural  community.  Send  references. 

Write  BOX  1931,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FARM  hand:  Under  40,  married,  two  or  less  children. 

Experienced  dairy  and  particularly  held  work. 
Ability  run  all  farm  machinery.  $140  per  month  or 
more  to  a  really  experienced  young  man.  house  and 
requisites.  Write  BOX  270.  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


FARMER  working  head  two  man  farm,  beef  cattle, 
crops,  machinery.  Write  giving  experience  and 

salary  desired.  BOX  1911,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMER-Gardener.  Gentleman’s  estate.  Current 
wages,  good  cottage.  Thorough  knowledge  gardening, 
cattle,  poultry  required.  Applicant  must  haw  re¬ 
cent  reference  from  suitable  position.  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Fales,  Gladstone.  New  Jersey, _ _ 

COUNTRY  doctor’s  small  family  seeks  good  plain 

cook-houseworker.  35-50;  excellent  health,  quiet, 
eh'an,  intelligent  (assist  phone)  systematic,  cheer¬ 
ful.  Like  little  girl,  pets.  Details  required  salary, 
photo  returnable.  Dr.  Hoffman,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


APPLY  now  for  a  DP  farm  family,  write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Estonian  Relief  Committee,  243  East  34th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  45,  wants  situation.  Excellent  cook. 

experienced,  refined,  intelligent.  Modern  home  with 
pleasant  people.  BOX  1903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER-Gardener:  Couple,  experienced;  best  of 
references.  BOX  1904,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager:  20  years'  experience  with  Guernseys. 

Have  developed  some  of  the  breed’s  best.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  grassland  farming.  Present  employer  dis¬ 
persing  herd.  Available  December  1st.  A.  V. 
Sheppard.  Reinfeld  Farms,  Eatontown,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE:  Swiss-American,  middleaged,  reliable, 

honest.  Cook,  housekeeper,  gardener,  driver.  Good 
references.  BOX  1905,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WOMAN,  50:  Can  drive;  go  South.  Companion,  prac- 
tical  nurse.  BOX  1906,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

POSITION:  Housekeeper  for  individual;  good  cook, 
clean,  refined  Protestant.  Middleaged ;  drive  car. 
Will  go  South.  BOX  1913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER:  Small  chicken  farm  or  some  light  work 
in  the  country.  Sober  and  reliable.  BOX  1914, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

FARM  manager,  33,  beef,  dairy  or  grain  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced  aU  departments.  References.  Consider  lesser 
capacity  provided  chance  for  improvement.  Married, 
one  child.  Salary,  shares.  Kendall  Comstock,  Lincoln, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

MARRIED  man,  sober,  with  references,  one  child, 
with  experience  on  dairy  farm,  seeks  position  prefer¬ 
ably  as  co-worker  with  owner.  BOX  1915,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

GARDENER-caretaker.  married,  no  children,  good 
habits,  references,  dependable.  Available  month’s 
notice.  BOX  1916,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

PORTER,  20  years  experience.  Part  time  evening  job. 
BOX  1917,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  on  estate  or  take  care  of  horses. 
Daniel  Ryan,  Brewster.  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGER:  Excellent  background  breeder,  herdsman, 
production;  Guernseys;  hybrid  hogs;  profitable 
operation.  BOX  1918,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AMERICAN  man  with  good  references,  no  bad  habits, 
wants  work  in  institution  or  private  estate  with  room 
and  board.  Experienced.  BOX  1920,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Housekeeping  position  in  country  home. 
BOX  1921,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CHEESEMAKER:  Cheddar,  process  cottage,  also 
butter.  BOX  1922,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ROBUST  elderly  couple.  Christians;  man  care  for 
premises,  wife  practical  nurse  for  invalid;  light 
housework  or  what  have  you?  BOX  1923,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  policeman,  Protestant.  45,  small  pension, 

married,  good  health,  handy  with  tools,  seeks  job 
on  farm  or  estate,  salary  open.  McKinley,  2158 

Story  Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

AN  American,  67  wishes  situation  on  small  private 
place,  year  round,  vegetable  garden,  lawns,  flowers. 
Handy  around  place,  painting  and  so  forth.  Small 

wages  for  Winter.  Good  reference.  No  cow  or  horse 
man,  BOX  1932,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Middleaged,  American,  cultured. 

Home,  business  background.  Adults.  Salary,  par- 
ticulars  first  letter.  BOX  1933.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUNDAY  night  church  services,  weekday  pastorate, 

wanted  by  magnetic,  stirring  Minister.  Write  BOX 
1934,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  single,  50,  seeks  work  around  small  country 

place.  Honest,  conscientious,  no  tobacco  or  liquor, 
small  wage,  good  home.  BOX  1935,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  with  experience 

desires  position  on  fruit  farm.  References.  House 
preferred  because  soon  to  be  married.  BOX  1936, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretaker's,  complete  charge 
estate,  experienced  superintendent  gaTdener,  farmer, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper, 
furnished  cottage,  references,  P.  O.  BOX  964,  White 
Plains,  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER:  Landscape  general  gardener  and  farmer. 

White,  single,  sober  and  does  not  smoke.  Under¬ 
stands  poultry,  animals  and  game.  Drives  and  handy 
with  tools.  Desires  steady  employment  on  private 
small  estate.  References.  BOX  198,  Stony  Point, 
New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  Jsmes  Williams. 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y.  _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  ail  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co..  159  Main  St..  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7. 
"Eastern"  Now  York. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale,  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt. _ 

FARMS,  gas  stations,  hotels,  etc.  400  acres  equipped, 
75  head  stock,  220  acres  equipped,  40  stock,  115 
acres,  equipped,  18  stock.  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$7,000.  40  acres  $3,000.  $1,500  down.  W’rite  C.  M. 
Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone  46-224. _ 

REASONABLY  priced,  small  farm  wanted  by  elderly 
people.  BOX  1808,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  development  opportunity  for  people  of 
means.  100  acres,  12  miles  north  Orlando,  "the  city 
beautiful."  Highway  U,  S.  17-92  and  lake  frontages. 
For  farm,  country  estate  or  sub-division.  Slightly  im¬ 
proved.  Electricity,  buses,  mail,  telephone,  water, 
plumbing.  Write  owner,  Leo  Hannegan,  Rt.  2, 
Sanford.  Florida. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  cottage:  water,  electricity;  quarter 
acre  lot.  Write  BOX  191,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

MAIN  highway  farm,  on  Route  12,  about  18  miles 
from  Binghamton,  New  York,  in  Chenango  County, 
consisting  of  222  acres  including  50  acres  fertile  river 
flats,  %  mile  frontage  on  Chenango  River,  excellent 
10-room  house,  all  improvements,  T  shaped  dairy 
barn,  42  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good 
condition,  price  $11,500;  terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  356 
Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on  blacktop  road, 
150  acres,  modern  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions,  poultry 
house,  milk  house,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  modern  6-room  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  completely  stocked  and  equipped  with 
up-to-date  tools  and  machinery,  including  new 
tractor,  an  unusual  farm  property  in  thriving  Penn¬ 
sylvania  village,  complete  details  on  request;  $23,000 
complete.  W.»  W.  Werts,  356  Main  St.;  Johnson 
City,  New  York. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try 
a  little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More 
than  300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these 
readers  are  looking  for  just  the  kind  of 
a  place  you  have  to  offer.  Tell  these  read¬ 
ers  about  your  property  and  you  will 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for  it. 
Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write 
a  brief  description  of  your  property,  count 
the  number  of  words  and  figure  the  cost 
at  15  cents  for  each  word.  Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order  with  your  order. 


SARATOGA  Springs  dairy,  poultry,  grain  and  wood¬ 
land  farm  on  main  highway  Route  29,  2%  miles 
from  town.  158  acres,  17-room  dwelling  with  out¬ 
buildings.  2-car  garage.  $12,500  half  cash.  Write 
Albert  Duppler,  3764  80th  St,,  Jackson  Heights, 
N-  Y.  Tel.  NE  9-2392, _ 

70  ACRES:  Dairy,  poultry  and  grain  farm,  level 
land,  all  conveniences ;  %  mile  from  town ;  running 
stream  through  farm.  More  particulars  write.  H.  O. 
Churchman,  Hartly,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Retirement  farm,  Monmouth  County, 
small  house,  all  improvements,  near  transit.  O. 
Bechtoid,  6934  68th  St..  Brooklyn,  27,  N.  Y. _ 

HATCHERY :  Poultry  centre,  hundred  thousand  ca¬ 
pacity,  machinery  perfect  running  condition;  $5,000 
cash  needed,  liberal  financing.  BOX  1907,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  farm.  200 
acres,  colonial  home,  three  tenant  houses,  30  stall 
dairy  barn,  electricity.  Harry  T.  Cottman,  203  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore  17,  Maryland, _ 

WANT  farm,  Milibrook-Amenia- Connecticut  area. 

Write  fuU  details.  DT  Stanley,  4136  Elbertson  St., 
Elmhurst,  L.  L _ 

TOURIST  home:  $9,000.  Lovely  old  Colonial.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Twelve  rooms,  three  baths,  five 
fireplaces.  Beautifully  landscaped,  trees,  flowers,  three 
acres  cherries,  peaches.  Main  highway  near  Watkins 
Glen.  'Red"  Light’s  Realty,  Box  24,  Watkins  Glen, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Village  home  with  acreage,  vicinity 
Schoharie  County,  near  rail  or  bus  station.  State 
price,  layout  of  property.  BOX  1908,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  general  store,  busy  highway.  Log 
cabins.  BOX  282,  North  Creek.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  About  three  acres,  small  house,  on  a  mam 
highway,  suitable  for  overnight  cabins.  BOX  1909, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Few  acres  land  or  farm.  Near  town. 

Reasonable.  BOX  1910,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  22  acres  good  land,  main  highway. 

Thomas  Townsend.  Leesburg,  N.  J. _ 

210  ACRE  Delaware  farm,  level  potato  land,  early 
crops,  about  90  .miles  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

and  Washington,  three  miles  from  town  and  rail¬ 

road  station,  10-room  colonial  house,  electricity,  large 
barn  and  outbuildings.  large  creek  surrounds  half  of 
farm.  Cheap.  Roy  Williams,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FOR  Rent:  A  modern  set  of  dairy  buildings  and  50 
acres  of  very  good  pasture.  Two  barns  with  40 
stanchions  and  29  stanchions  respectively.  Other  suit¬ 
able  buildings  for  young  stock.  Good  legume  hay 
available  at  farm.  Living  quarters  for  one  family  in 
5 -room  duplex  house.  A  fine  opportunity  at  most 
reasonable  prices.  Lu  Shan  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
Jack  Lister.  Manager.  Peapack  8-0172-M. _ 

LARGE  farm  for  rent.  Near  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Suitable  stock  raising.  Modern  house,  good  barns. 
Francis  Chilson,  East  Chatham.  N.  Y.  Chatham  5484. 
THREE  acre  chicken  farm,  rabbitry  and  out  doors 
aviaries  in  production  for  sale,  seven  room  house 
(colonial),  sun  porch,  garage  attached,  central  heat¬ 
ing,  bath,  located  on  corner  of  two  main  roads  in 
Middletown  Township,  Monmouth  County.  N.  J.,  sea¬ 
shore  area,  30  miles  from  New  York  City.  Modern 
chicken  houses,  fully  equipped,  concrete  floors,  running 
water,  electricity;  capacity  laying  1,200  or  broilers 
4,000;  $18,000  (cash).  Owner  J.  K.  Edwards,  Keyport, 
New  Jersey,  BOX  252. _ 

GROCERY,  meats,  general  merchandise*  store  doing 
over  $9,000  a  year.  Well  equipped  building.  $9,500 
plus  inventory.  Ernest  F.  LeMieux.  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

IN  village:  Good  8-room  house  and  bath,  one  acre 
of  land.  Owner  leaving,  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
$4,500.  Ernest  F.  LeMieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St., 
Arcade.  N.  Y. 

HIGHLY  productive  334  acres,  slightly  rolling.  250 
acres  tractor  worked.  Woods,  new  home,  exception¬ 
ally  large  barn,  bull  pens,  steel  tool  shed.  Farm  is 
40  miles  to  Buffalo.  This  farm  is  well  worth  $30,000. 
Owner  is  ill,  now  in  hospital:  will  sacrifice  for  quick 
sale.  $18,000,  with  $5,000  cash,  balance  easy.  Ernest 
LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

193  ACRES:  Dairy  and  potato  farm,  100  acres  till- 
able.  Large  tract  of  timber,  good  big  bam,  .lovely 
7-room  home.  25  cows,  team  of  horses,  tractor,  all 
machinery.  Priced  low  at  $18,500.  Ernest  F. 
LeMieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

107  ACRES  tractor  land,  10-room  house,  flush 
toilet,  running  water,  electric,  concrete  basement 
barn  for  28  head,  drinking  buckets,  barn  full  hay, 
silo  filled,  27  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  necessary 
farm  equipment;  one  mile  from  one  of  State's  nicest 
villages,  all  yours  for  $14,000.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency, 
Greene.  N.  Y. _ 

420  ACRES.  2-family  house  and  tenant  house,  all 

improvements;  modern  hip  roof  barns.  Jamesway 
equipped,  bull  paddocks,  four  silos,  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery.  Reasonably  priced.  128  acres,  7-room  house, 
bath,  furnace.  Good  barns,  20  stanchions,  drinking 

cups;  $7,500.  Frank  D.  Pullen,  Broker,  Fultonville, 
New  York. 

60  ACRES:  Poultry,  dairy.  Good  location,  all  modern 

conveniences;  with  or  without  stock,  equipment.  25 

cows,  800  capacity;  farm  only  $25,000.  Desire  to  re¬ 
tire.  Samuel  Rothman,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.  R.  6. 
Vineland  9-39  38-R-l. _ 

MODERN,  stocked,  equipped.  Excellent  dairy  farm  on 

state  highway  near  Oneida.  Remodeled  home,  eight 
rooms,  tile  bath,  all  improvements,  hot  air  heat,  nice 
shaded  setting.  Cemented  barn  30x60,  "L”  40x28;  21 
cement  stanchions,  water  cups.  Silo,  garage,  milk 
house,  poultry  house.  150  level  acres,  90  tillable, 
balance  pasture,  woods,  family  fruit.  Includes  $8,000 
worth  stock  and  equipment;  19  cows,  team,  truck, 
tractor,  etc.  Income  $7,000;  buildings  alone  worth 
over  $19,000.  Full  price  $16,000,  less  than  half  down. 
No.  C-5548,  West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser.  Madison,  N.  Y. 
On  U.  S.  20  east  of  Madison.  West’s  catalog  free. 


WANTED:  Elderly  man  or  boy  for  farm  work.  No 

alcohol  or  tobacco.  Good  home;  $40  per  month.  BOX 
1912,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  married  man,  capable  of 

developing  Guernsey  herd  and  experienced  in 
general  farm  work.  Must  know  how  to  operate  all 
farm  machinery  and  not  be  afraid  of  working  along 
with  other  men.  Very  desirable  living  arrangements  for 
small  family.  In  reply,  state  age,  number  and  age 
of  children,  and  positions  held  last  five  years.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  1939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliera  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  ElUnger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
MAN  33,  experienced,  work  on  dairy  farm  week-ends. 

No  salary  required;  within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  C. 
"OX  1941,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FARM  teamster  and  general  horseman  available. 

BOX  1940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


FARM:  80  acres,  Cape  Cod  type  house,  electricity, 

fire  places,  adequate  water;  $2,500.  Caterson, 
Damariscotta,  Maine. 

GENTLEMAN’S  estate  at  Canandaigua.  Gem  of 
Finger  Lakes.  15  acres.  Excellent  buildings,  slate 
roofs,  fireplaces,  furnaoe,  modern  conveniences,  fine 
water,  spacious  lawns,  fruits,  own  use.  $14,000  quick 
sale;  reason  buying  farm.  B.  Bossier,  Canandaigua. 
New  York. _ 

1%  ACRES.  20-room  house,  plus  1-room  cottage. 

Garage,  shed,  chicken  house.  Water  and  electricity. 
In  South  Cairo,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  1925, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  127  acre  dairy  farm  80  miles  from  New 
York  City  (State  of  N.  Y. );  electricity.  Contact 
Mertie  Satterley,  145  Conklin  Ave.,  Patchogue, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. _  _ 

EASTERN  SHORE,  Md.,  166  acres,  60  crops,  100 
timber.  Good  soil  and  buildings,  hard  road,  near 
town,  truck  and  grain;  $8,500;  terms,  or  G.  I.  loan. 
G.  W.  Denlston,  R.  1,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


WELL  established  sawmill,  four  houses,  gas  station, 
garage,  repairing.  To  be  sold  as  unit  or  leased  to 
responsible  people.  Reynolds  Realty,  135  Liberty  St., 
Middletown.  Connecticut. _ 

IDEAL  retirement:  10  acres  entirely  fenced.  Woodlot 
600  ft.  on  roadway.  Irrigated  garden  and  lawn. 
Three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  dining  room,  living  room, 
fireplace,  modem  kitchen,  enclosed  porch,  2-car  garage, 
chicken  house,  three  room  bungalow  In  rear,  oil  heat, 
electric,  hot  water,  nicely  furnished;  newly  decorated, 
beautiful  floors,  Venetian  blinds  and  screens  for  all 
windows;  $15,750;  half  actual  value.  A.  C.  Farlow, 

Petersburg,  N.  J.  Phone  Tuckahoe  71-J-4. _ 

25  ACRE  farm,  barn,  chicken  coop,  2-room  cabin,  on 
paved  road;  reasonable.  Frank  Baker,  Cadis  Stage, 
Owego,  New  York, _ 

FARM:  14  acres,  several  hundred  fruit  trees  and 

vines  in  good  bearing  condition,  attractive  8-room 
house,  bam,  three  henhouses,  electricity,  good  well 

and  spring  water.  %  mile  from  village.  20  mile 

view.  Price  $12,000,  Fred  Baxter,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  buy,  small  farm,  minimum  50  acres,  with 
buildings  and  equipment;  within  140  miles  of 
N.  Y.  C.  Give  full  details  first  letter.  BOX  1937, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted:  With  stock  and  equipment. 

Approximately  30  cows,  preferably  vicinity 
Binghamton-Elmira,  in  exchange  for  auto-repair  shop 
on  plot  37%x200.  Excellently  located  main  road  near 
Paterson.  N.  J.  No  agent.  BOX  1938,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

BUSINESS  property  for  sale  on  u!  8.  20;  65 

acTes  level  land;  1.030  foot  frontage;  $5,000.  Will 

divide  in  parcels.  Joseph  Kump,  71-23  66th  St., 
Glendale  27,  New  York. 

TWO:  106-acre  farms  adjoining.  Sell  whole  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Two  sets  good  buildings,  electricity  and 
water.  Ida  B.  Miller,  Real  Estate,  222  Baltimore  St., 
Hanover.  Pa. _ 

ONE  family  farm,  less  than  three  acres,  15  miles 

New  York  City,  30  minutes  Newark  Farmers 

Market,  1%  acres  rhubarb,  irrigated,  four  greenhouses 
42x20,  cold  frames,  150  sash,  four  garages,  shop 

electrically  equipped,  8-room  house,  lavatory  first,  bath 
second,  steam  heat,  coaL  Tools,  fence  around  entire 

property;  $19,800.  Owner  Mrs.  Amiel  Wilkins,  432 
Ridge  Road,  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson™- City,  N^^\ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

NURSING  home:  Elderly  invalids.  Excellent  care.  $30 

and  up.  Norton  Nursing  Home,  5  S.  Main  St 
Castile.  N.  Y.  Phone  163-Y.  _ ’ 

WANTED:  Boarders  on  farm.  Good  beds,  plenty  to 

eat.  Good  deer  hunting  section.  Open  year  around. 
William  Coe,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Windham,  New  York, 

PRIVATE  home  for  elderly  lady.  Oil  heat,  bath, 

hot  water.  No  stairs.  Good  bed,  home  cooking  $25 
per  week.  Mrs.  Sharp,  Germantown,  N.  Y.  Phone 
29  F  12. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY'S  golden  wlldflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 
10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 


3g,oo  not  prepaiq,  Joseph 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2  90 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y 


MAPLE  syrup.  No.  1  grade,  $5.00  gallon  F.  O.  B. 

Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar  $1.00  pound  F.  O  B 
Clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.25  F.  O.  B  PA. 
Reynolds.  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Flordia. 


HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York’s 

finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
five-pound  paiis  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60-pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Light  clover  five  pounds  $1.50;  delivered 

third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Your  health’s  sake,  eat  organically  grown 
vegetables.  No  poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  used.  Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road, 
Staten  Island.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  New,  light,  clover;  60  lbs.  $9.00.  Lavem 

Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY,  light  clover- basswood,  5  lbs.  within  third 

zone  $1.40.  Write  for  new  list:  fine  quality,  rea- 
sonabie  prices.  Ray  Wilcox.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60-lb.  can. 

Clover  Autumn  flower,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J  G- 
Burtis,  Marietta,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone 
5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 
glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices 
Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee.  New  York, 

DAMIO  Persimmons:  Large  as  oranges,  beautiful, 

delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  and 
well.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00 
half  bushel  $4.00  all  prepaid.  Will  begin  shipping 
about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm,  Route  5, 

Stephenvilie,  Texas. _ 

FANCY  maple  syrup,  1949,  $5.00  gallon;  delivered 

third  zone;  insured.  Harry  Cook,  Barton.  Vermont. 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  best  clover  $9.00  by  freight  or 

express,  not  prepaid.  No  parcel  post,  please.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  W,  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 

prepaid)  10  lbs.  $2.10  postpaid.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUEENS:  Select  northern-bred  Caucasian  or  Italian 
by  return  mail  $1.25  each.  Very  gentle  and  pro- 
ductive.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Steins  with  tops.  Write  size,  condition 

and  price.  D.  F.  Mackey,  Post  Office  Box  100. 
Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y.  _ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 

carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St,,  Hazleton,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hay.  barley  and  wheat  at  my  farm  in 
Virginia  about  70  miles  from  Washington;  100  tons 
of  hay,  alfalfa  and  timothy  mixed,  red  clover  and 
orchard  grass  mixed,  and  lespedeza;  about  1,000  bushels 
of  barley;  and  about  400  bushels  of  feed  wheat 
P.  A.  Williams,  Professional  Building,  Hempstead, 
New  York.  _ 

POR  Sale:  LaFrance  fire  truck.  Good  condition. 

Board  of  Selectmen.  Madison,  Connecticut. 

WANTED:  Franklin  stove,  good  working  condition. 

Esmond  Montgomery,  Thieils,  New  York. 

HAY  for  sale.  Mixed  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy, 

June  cut,  field  cured.  $35  per  ton,  F.O.B.  So 
Shaftsbury.  Can  arrange  for  trucking.  Polymeadows 
Farm.  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

HAY  for  sale:  Wire  baled,  delivered.  Robert  Hobart, 

Randall,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Lighting  plant  with  Edison  nickel  alkali 

batteries,  water  cooled  engine.  State  age,  condition 
and  price.  Will  also  buy  batteries  only,  describe  plant. 
Write  or  phone  Mario  Ruffolo.  2047  Gleason  Ave., 
Bronx,  61,  N.  Y.  TA.  2-0775. _ 

60  TONS  of  very  nice  mixed  hay  at  $30;  40  tons  of 

rye  and  wheat  straw  at  $20.  Richard  Wilcox 
Mayville,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lne  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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It  was  in  1 842  —  the  year  that  our  business  was 
founded  —  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  published  a  report  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  Etienne  Jacques  Chossat 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Using  pigeons,  he 
established  the  need  for  calcium  in  building 
bone  structure  and  maintaining  life  and  vigor. 


Across  the  seas  -  through  the  years  — 


CHOSSAT’S  PIGEONS  BRING  YOU  PROFIT 


% 

TODAY  it  is  universally  recognized  that  profitable  feeding  of  poultry  and 
livestock  demands  applied  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  functions  of 
many  important  minerals. 

BUT  IT  WAS  NOT  ALWAYS  SO.  Until  Chossat's  report  of  his  long  and 
persistent  experiments  with  pigeons  was  published  107  years  ago,  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  that  time  had  groped  fruitlessly  for  proof  of  the  importance  of 
minerals  in  nutrition.  Chossat  pioneered  in  a  new  method  of  research:  To 
some  pigeons  he  fed  wheat  only— they  died  within  8  to  10  months  as  a 
result  of  calcium  deficiency,  whereas  this  was  "prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  calcium  carbonate."  Other  pigeons  receiving  the  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate  from  the  beginning  had  strong,  normal,  bone  structure.  Although  this 
is  only  one  of  many  important  mineral  discoveries  made  by  science, 
Chossat's  experiments  eventually  PROFITED  EVERY  FARMER  USING  A 
BALANCED  RATION. 


In  Chossat's  day  scientific  feeding  was  practically  unknown,  and  his 
important  contribution  was  not  immediately  put  to  use,  as  it  would  be 
today.  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  FAILS  TO  ACHIEVE  ITS  PURPOSE  UNLESS  IT 
IS  APPLIED.  Recognizing  this,  we  try  at  all  times  to  keep  pace  with  the 
latest  research  on  minerals,  vitamins,  protein  factors,  and  other  animal 
feeding  essentials  by  constant  experimentation  at  the  Red  Rose  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms.  Research  which  proves  to  be  economically  profitable  for 
the  farmer  is  then  incorporated  in  Red  Rose  Feeds. 

If  you  are  at  present  a  farmer,  a  future  farmer,  a  member  of  4H  or 
FFA,  and  are  interested  in  better  feeding  of  farm  animals,  you  will  find 
our  booklet  on  the  story  of  minerals  and  vitamins  a  valuable  asset.  Send 
the  coupon  below  to  our  office  today.  Learn  how  and  why  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  other  essentials  are  used  in  Red  Rose  Feeds  for  poultry,  live¬ 
stock,  and  dogs.  Then,  like  thousands  of  successful  feeders  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  use  Red  Rose  for  profitable  results. 


POULTRY  FtW  | 
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Send  coupon  to 

JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS,  Oept.  10. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

for  a  free  booklet  on  the  story  of  minerals  and  vitamins 
—  "Essential  Nutrients  In  Animal  Feeding." 


W2  -  john  w.  Sdidmatt,  &  sons -1949  JSll 

UNCASTER,  PA.  / 

Circleville,  0.  York,  Po.  Tampa,  Fla.,  Sanford,  N.C./J™^ 
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IET’S  talk  facts  .  .  .  Here  is  a  tire  that  has 
4  extra  bar  height,  extra  bar  length,  and  a 
curved  bar  design  that  outcleans,  outpulls  and 
outlasts  any  other  tire.  NO  OTHER  TIRE  has 
all  these  advantages. 

The  massive  bars  of  the  Firestone  Champion 
take  a  bigger  bite  and  a  better  hold  —  and 
THAT’S  NOT  ALL.  Because  they’re  curved 
for  self-cleaning,  these  bars  keep  right  on  pull¬ 
ing  long  after  ordinary  tires  clog  and  spin  in 
their  own  tracks. 


And  here’s  another  point  —  Every  inch  of 
tread-bar  length  does  its  share  of  the  pulling 
because  the  low-pressure  design  of  this  tire 
puts  ALL  of  the  tread  in  FULL  ground  contact 
for  a  FULL  TRACTION  BITE.  Because  it’s 
patented,  the  Firestone  Champion  gives  you 
advantages  which  no  other  tire  has.  So  .  .  . 
when  it’s  time  for  a  new  tractor  or  for  new  tires, 
remember  to  use  Firestone! 

•  •  • 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Copyright,  1949,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubbei 


RULES 
FOR 

maximum 

traction 


7.  USE  FIRESTONE  CHAMPIONS 

2.  USE  FIRESTONE  HYDR O-FLA TION 

3.  USE  ONLY  12  LBS.  PRESSURE 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  first  brilliant  glory  of  Autumn 
is  passing  now  as  the  gold-edged 
I  landscape  changes  to  amber  and  the 
amber  changes  to  brown.  Mother 
nature  quickly  discards  the  colorful 
wraps  she  threw  over  the  fields  and 
around  the  hills  and  sprinkles  white 
frosts  upon  them  the  while  she  veils 
the  valleys  in  mists.  The  v-shaped 
flocks  of  wild  geese  fly  low  tonight 
enroute  to  a  rest  upon  Cayuga’s 
waters.  Winter  is  not  so  far  away 
now.  But  all  this  is  only  a  warning  to 
farmers  and  wildlife  alike,  to  heed 
and  prepare  for  the  cold  months 
ahead.  Then,  when  the  work’s  all 
done,  relax  and  miss  not  one  hour  of 
the  hazy,  smoky,  drowsy  days  of 
Indian  Summer.  We’ll  gather  some  of 
the  last  leaves  of  truly  gorgeous 
coloring,  and  put  them  at  once  in 
heavy  books  where  they  will  dry 
within  a  month  retaining  most  of 
their  original  color.  Many  flowers  can 
be  preserved  in  the  same  way,  pan¬ 
sies  being  specially  good. 

The  “No  Hunting”  signs  now  have 
been  placed  and  all  who  post  their 
land  hope  the  hunters  will  heed 
them,  for  surely  there  is  plenty  of 
unposted  land  and  public  hunting 
grounds  for  the  sport  we  grant  is 
grand  when  the  gun  is  held  in  a 
real  sportsman’s  hand.  That  means 
paying  attention  to  a  law  that  may 
not  exactly  suit  everyone.  This  year 
27  counties  in  this  State,  including 
Seneca,  will  have  the  first  open 
pheasant  season  since  1946  of  two 
days  with  only  “one  cock  bird”  a 
day  allowance.  Twenty-three  other 
counties  will  have  five  open  days 
with  the  old-time  “three  cock  bird” 
limit.  We  have  noticed  more  pheasant 
families  in  the  fields  this  Summer, 
probably  because  the  season  was  very 
dry  for  one  thing;  these  birds  do 
not  survive  well  in  a  rainy  season. 
Then,  too,  foxes  have  been  trapped 
and  killed  by  the  hundred  during  the 
past  year. 

Mother  calls  the  newly-spaded 
bulb  patch  our  ‘fall  plowing’  and 
Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel,  has  planted 
it  full  of  butternuts.  She  was  the 
mother  of  11  little  squirrels  this  past 
season.  All  have  scattered  now,  of 
course,  and  many  will  probably  be¬ 
come  a  sportsman’s  prize  as  the  open 
season  begins  the  middle  of  this 
month.  Chatterbox,  the  kingfisher,  is 
missed  now  from  his  perch  by  the 
boathouse  though  the  old  blue  heron 
is  still  seen  in  early  mornings  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  leg  in  the  shallow  water. 
And  the  partridge  pair  again  step 
softly  over  the  fallen  leaves.  We 
think  these  birds  have  very  odd 
characteristics.  Their  history,  too,  is 
interesting  since  it  goes  back  to 
frontier  days  when  they  were  so 
tame  they  could  be  caught  and  killed 
like  farmyard  fowl  today.  Like 
pheasant  and  quail,  partridge  meat  is 
light  in  color  and  very  good.  In 
Springtime  we  have  seen  a  partridge 
drumming,  and  it  is  a  sound  belong¬ 
ing  truly  to  that  season  as  the 
muffled  beat  reverberates  through 
the  awakening  woodland.  The  bird  is 
quite  a  king  as  he  stands  on  some 
fallen  tree  in  the  deep  dark  woods 
and  beats  out  that  thunderlike  rum¬ 
ble  that  is  not  so  easily  traced.  Part¬ 
ridge,  just  as  other  fowl-type  birds, 
like  all  kinds  of  berries,  seeds  and 
wild  grapes.  There  is  one  berry¬ 
bearing  shrub,  however,  that  birds  do 
not  like  and  that  is  the  Winterberry 
growing  in  swampy  places.  These 
small  brilliant  berries  are  thickly  set 
upon  the  shining  branches  and  last 
well  for  winter  bouquets,  and  we  do 
not  feel  we  are  robbing' the  birds  of 
life  saving  food  if  we  gather  them 
heavily. 

Now  the  homing  crows  are  black 
ribbons  fluttering  before  the  copper 
colored  sun  going  down.  The  fire  is 
cheerful  warmth  against  the  Autumn 
night,  and  our  supper  dessert  eaten 
by  its  flickering  light  will  be  peace¬ 
ful  and  pleasant.  Just  a  jar  of  fresh 
buckwheat  honey  Miriam  left  today, 
that  gleams  like  darkest  topaz  in  the 
firelight,  and  many  pieces  of  fresh 
homemade  bread,  the  slices  round  as 
wagon  wheels  as  we  baked  it  in  vege¬ 
table  shortening  tins  just  for  loaves 
that  would  be  different. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  R;  Hawkes 


You  cannot  run  away  from  a 
weakness;  you  must  some  time  fight 
it  out  or  perish;  and  if  that  be  so, 
why  not  now,  and  where  you  stand? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  The 
Amateur  Emigrant. 
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Farm  Killed  Beef  in  the  Freezer 


increased  use  of  quick  freezer 
units  and  freezer  lockers  is 
making  it  possible  and  profit¬ 
able  to  home  kill  and  dress 
more  beef  animals  on  the  farm 
in  order  to  supply  the  family 
table  with  fresh  meat  throughout  the  year  at 
production  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
1949  the  average  total  consumption  of  meat 
per  person  in  the  United  States  will  be  145 


By  R.  W.  Duck  " 

eating  habits.  In'  both  these  latter  countries 
pork  consumption  is  negligible,  while  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  varies  between 
30  and  40  per  cent,  the  rest  being  beef. 

Carcass  and  Cut  Yields 

For  our  home  raised  beef  heifer  or  steer, 
let  us  assume  that  this  animal  weighs  1,000 


pounds,  which  compares  with  146  pounds  in  pounds  liveweight  and  dresses  out  a  carcass 

'  ^  ii  .  _ _  ~  A  _ _ :  ~  _ _  ccr\ _ mu  oTrnrorfn  1  Aoe  in 


farmers,  and  others  who  may  be  interested, 
dealing  with  the  proper  and  easiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  bones  from  the  various  cuts  of  meat,  also 
how  the  meat  should  be  wrapped  and  packaged 
before  being  placed  in  either  the  home  freezer 
or  the  freezer  locker. 

Unless  the  beef  carcass  is  thoroughly  and 
properly  chilled  for  the  first  24  hours  after  it 
has  been  dressed,  it  may  later  develop  bone- 
sour,  especially  around  the  hip  joint.  The  best 
temperature  for  the  cooling  of  a  warm  beef 

1948.  On  the  average,  American  families  di-  weighing  550  pounds.  The  average  loss  in  carcass  is  35  degrees  Fahrenheit.  While  it  is 
vide  their  animal  meat  eating  habits  at  the  trimming  and  cutting  the  carcass  will  be  about  still  warm,  the  carcass  should  be  equally  di¬ 
rate  of  50  per  cent  for  pork,  41  per  cent  for  10  per  cent;  in  addition  there  will  be  an  aver-  vided  into  sides  by  sawing,  using  a  large  bone 
beef,  six  per  cent  for  veal,  and  three  per  cent  age  of  approximately  18  per  cent  bone.  A  good  saw,  through  the  pelvis,  down  the  backbone 
for  lamb  and  mutton.  .  beef  carcass  will  therefore  average  yielding  and  through  the  neck  vertebrae.  After  being 

only  a  little  over  400  pounds  of  edible  meat,  chilled  as  mentioned,  the  beef  carcass  should 
Meat  Eating  and  Incomes  which  for  a  family  of  four  figures  to  only  100  be  allowed  to  hang  in  a  temperature  of  36  to 

Based  on  the  above  figures,  it  can  be  seen  pounds  per  person,  an  amount  that  can  be  38  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  to  age  for  not  less 
that  about  60  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  plus  the  easily  consumed  in  six  months  or  less.  If  the  than  seven  days  before  it  is  cut  and  packaged 
other  meats  mentioned,  will  be  needed  for  one  carcass  is  not  boned,  the  total  dressed  weight  for  placing  in  the  freezer.  The  cuts,  suitable  for 
person  each  year.  For  home  killing  and  pro-  will  be  a  little  less  than  500  pounds.  In  terms  cooking,  should  be  made  according  to  desired 

cessing,  it  is  well  to  note  that  a  beef  heifer  or  of  poundage,  the  various  cuts  from  this  carcass,  size  before  being  wrapped  and  frozen.  Special 

^  treated  and  deodorized  paper,  such 
as  polythene,  a  plastic  material, 


steer,  when  fattened  to  good  con¬ 
dition  of  fleshing,  will  on  the 
average  dress  out  from  55  to  58 
per  cent  of  its  live  bodyweight.  A 
higher  degree  of  fattening  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  of  dressing  per¬ 
centage  up  to  60  per  cent  or  some¬ 
what  more,  but  on  most  farms  the 
preference  is  for  an  animal  just 
moderately  well  finished  instead 
of  one  that  is  simply  rolling  in  fat. 

Meat  eating  habits  vary,  of 
course,  with  individuals  and  are 
controlled  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  most  other  countries  by 
the  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

As  an  illustration,  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
shows  that  comparing  the  years  of 
1942  with  1948  for  over  300 
families,  those  whose  incomes 
were  below  average  in  1942'  pur¬ 
chased  21  per  cent  more  meat  in 
1948  than  they  did  in  1942.  This 
compares  with  a  two  per  cent  in- 
crease  in  meat  purchased  by  those  families  including  bone,  would  each  weigh  about  as 
whose  incomes  were  above  average  in  1942.  follows:  porterhouse  steak,  37  pounds;  snloin 
However,  of  the  families  whose  incomes  were  steak,  46  pounds;  round  steak,  74  pounds;  rib 
below  average  in  1942,  those  having  the  high-  and  rump  roasts,  65  pounds;  chuck  roast,  92 
est  percentage  of  increase  in  income  stepped  pounds;  hamburger  and  stew  beef,  147  pounds; 
up  their  meat  purchases  63  per  cent;-  while  and  fat  trimmings,  34  pounds. 


Many  state  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  now  offer  special  courses  and 
demonstrations  concerning  the  proper  methods  of  cutting,  boning  and  wrap - 
ping  meat  before  it  is  packaged  to  be  put  in  the  freezer  unit .  Professors  G. 
H.  Wellington  (left)  and  H.  A.  Holley  of  the  meat  department  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  show  an  interested  group  of  farmers 
and  locker  operators  how  to  process  meat  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 


those  whose  incomes  were  above  average  m 
1942  and  who  had  the  highest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  income  advanced  their  meat  buying 
by  only  15  per  cent.  These  figures  definitely 
show  that  income  and  the  price  of  meat  are 
the  principal  limiting  factors  regulating  its 
consumption.  In  other  words,  people  would 
eat  a  great  deal  more  meat  than  they  do  if 
they  could  afford  it. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  figures 
given  are  averages  and  that  a  great  many  per- 


Cooling,  Packaging  and  Freezing 

In  most  farm  communities  there  are  cattle 
dealers,  local  butchers  and  other  persons  with 
experience  in  killing  and  dressing  a  beef  ani¬ 
mal,  who  will  do  this  job  for  the  hide.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  it  is  best  to  employ  such  help,  or  else  to 
attend  some  of  the  special  classes  in  butcher¬ 
ing  and  demonstrations  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able  at  any  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
agriculture.  In  addition  to  special  classes  and 


sons  eat  more  than  the  amounts  listed,  while  instruction  in  the  killing  and  cutting  of  meat 
others  eat  considerably  less  or  even  none  at  animals,  many  of  these  state  colleges  and 
all.  It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  this  schools  now  annually  present  special  work  for 

nation  ranks  fourth  in 
the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  meats. 

Argentina  is  first  with 
a  yearly  average  of 
over  300  pounds  of 
meat  per  person,  of 
which  about  90  per 
cent  is  beef  and  veal, 
with  pork,  lamb  and 
mutton  being  about 
equally  divided  for  the 
remainder.  New  Zea¬ 
land  has  a  meat  con¬ 
suming  average  per 
person  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  some  years  it 
is  higher  by  a  small 
amount.  Australia  is 
third  with  a  per  capita 
meat  consumption  of 
between  230  and  250 
pounds.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  availa¬ 
bility  influences  meat 


It  takes  good  type,  blocky  beef  cattle  to  produce  prime  beef.  These  thick  fleshed  Angus  are  being 
judged  by  Milt  Miller  (right),  Angus  Breeders’  Assn.,  Chicago.  Ill,  and  Prof.  Harry  Garrigus,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  at  Orkil  Farms,  West  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 


should  be  used  for  wrapping  the 
meat,  and  each  package  plainly 
labeled,  giving  date,  name  of  cut 
and  its  weight. 

If  the  beef  carcass  is  from  a 
healthy  animal  and  has  been 
properly  handled,-  it  will  keep  in 
excellent  condition  for  from  10  to 
12  months,  and  longer,  if  the 
freezer  compartment  temperature 
is  held  constantly  at  15  degrees 
below  zero  Fahrenheit.  This  hard 
freezing  of  fresh  beef,  in  addition 
to  preserving  it,  acts  to  quite  an 
extent  as  a  tenderizing  agent  with 
good  meat.  It  is  important  to  note, 
after  the  beef  has  been  hard 
frozen,  that  any  change  in  temper¬ 
ature  sufficient  to  cause  thawing 
and  followed  by  later  freezing, 
will  greatly  lower  the  keeping 
quality  and  palatability  of  such 
meat. 

The  old  fashioned  way  to  help  make  beef 
more  tender  was  to  lay  it  on  a  table  or  block 
and  pound  it  either  with  the  edge  of  a  thick 
china  saucer  or  plate,  or  with  a  corrugated  im¬ 
plement  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  This 
has  largely  been  supplanted  today  by  having 
the  retail  counter-man  run  the  tougher  cuts 
through  a  machine  which  will  scarify  them. 
While  such  a  process  makes  the  meat  some¬ 
what  easier  to  cook,  cut  up  and  chew,  it  has 
no  real  tenderizing  effect  on  the  individual 
muscle  fibers. 

It  is  true  that  proper  aging  and  hard  freez¬ 
ing  of  beef  will  make  a  well  finished  product 
more  tender,  but  no  amount  of  such  process¬ 
ing  will  convert  the  meat  from  a  tough  thin 
carcass  into  one  which  is  as  tender  and  tooth¬ 
some  as  that  of  a  fat  carcass.  If  such  a  process 
should  ever  become  perfected,  it  would  make 
it  unnecessary  to  fatten  beef  animals  in  order 

to  attain  best  quality 
and  tastiness.  How 
ever,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sired  to  age  or  ripen 
good  beef  in  order  to 
attain  an  even  greater 
degrees  of  tenderness, 
for  many  prefer  the 
flavor  of  beef  which 
has  been  properly  rip¬ 
ened,  Meat  from  older 
steers  also  has  a  su¬ 
perior  flavor  to  that 
from  beef  calves.  The 
carcass  of  a  prime 
two-year-old  steer  is 
ideal  to  use  for  aging. 
A  temperature  from  35 
degrees  to  38  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  best  for 
aging  beef  and,  for 
superior  results,  it 
should  not  fluctuate 
above  or  below  these 
(Cont’d  on  Page  627) 
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Photo  —  Gordon  Smith,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.' 

The  farm  pond,  of  Ira  T,  Renn,  Sunbury,  Northumberland  County ,  Pa.,  is  near  his  farm  buildings,  and  consequently  provides  excellent  fire  protection. 


E  o  u‘i  s  Kasbohm 
now  knows  the  value 
of  a  farm  pond.  A 
few  months  after  his 
500,000  gallon  pond 
was  completed,  fire  struck  his  5,000  pullet 
poultry  house.  A  call  to  the  Fredonia  volun¬ 
teer  fire  department,  three  miles  away, 
brought  the  pumper  and  company  to  this 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  farm.  Thanks  to 
the  abundant  water  supply,  which  kept  the 
pumper  going  three  hours,  firemen  were  able 
to  save  half  the  four-story  poultry  building 
and  all  of  the  surrounding  farm  buildings  and 
home. 

Today  many  States  have  the  same  laws  to 
establish  local  fire  protective  districts,  as  does 
New  York.  A  majority  of  the  farmers  of  a 
given  area,  or  township,  petition  the  town 
board  to  set  up  the  district,  and  authorize 
collection  of  one  mill  or  more  taxes  to  sustain 
it.  Then  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  the 
local  fire  department  to  serve  the  area,  or 
possibly  a  fire  department  is  organized,  if 
there  be  none. 

Most  of  New  York  State  is  now  organized 
into  these  local  fire  protective  districts,  which 
means  it  is  doubly  essential  that 
farms  have  near  at  hand  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water  to  combat 
fire.  Since  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  usually  allow  a  reduced 
premium  where  there  is  a  water 
supply,  this  saving  helps  pay  for 
the  pond  which  may  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $50  to  $250,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  depth  of  excavation. 

Under  arrangements  between 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  local  town  highway 
departments,  it  is  possible  in  most 
districts  to  secure  the  service  of 
the  town  machinery  to  bulldoze 
and  construct  the  pond.  Or  a  deal 
may  be  made  with  a  local  con¬ 
tractor,  the  farmer  paying  the 
cost.  For  example,  on  the  farm  of 
Floyd  Fisher  near  Stow  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  it  re¬ 
quired  about  30  hours  time  of  the  town  ma¬ 
chinery  at  a  cost  of  $250,  to  excavate  a  pond 
covering  one-third  of  an  acre,  three  feet  deep 
in  the  shallows  and  eight  feet  deep  on  the 
opposite  side. 

By  applying  to  the  nearest  soil  conservation 
office,  the  farmer  may  secure  an  expert  survey 


The  Farm  Pond  Pays  Profits 

pensates  for  loss  from  evaporation.  A  large 
stream  or  volume  of  water  will  demand  strong 
masonry  to  control  the  flow,  and  may  need 
possibly  two  dams  with  adequate  spillways. 

During  this  year’s  severe  Summer  drought, 
farmers  were  able  to  use  their  pond  water 
supply  to  irrigate  or  spray  crops.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  farmers  have  arranged  to  use  pumps 
for  overhead  sprays  on  vine  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  or  to  irrigate  plots  located  to  permit 
of  control  of  water  on  the  surface. 

In  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  several  potato 
growers  experimented  with  irrigation  from 
their  ponds.  Leland  Kreidler  of  Belmont, 
chairman  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Committee,  tried  pumping  water  onto 
his  potato  crop.  A  pump  of  large  capacity  was 
secured  and  connected  with  a- quarter-mile  of 
aluminum  pipe.  Two  revolving  nozzles  were 
used,  the  upper  nozzle  throwing  water  over  a 
radius  of  40  to  50  feet,  the  lower  up  to  about 
30  feet.  Eight  acres  could  be  wetted  down  with^ 


For  several  years  the  large  pond  on  the  farm  of  Robert  F.  Glor,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y .,  has  provided  flood  control  and  water  conservation.  Face  of 
the  dam  is  protected  by  tier  of  stone,  with  spillway  in  foreground. 


one  setup.  The  water  supply  came  from  his 
one-acre  pond. 

F.  T.  Metzer  of  Jamestown  was  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  discarded  factory  sprinkler  system 
which  he  set  up  permanently  on  his  garden 
and  berry  patch,  using  a  three  horsepower 
engine  to  pump.  Since  his  pond  is  supplied  by 
and  engineering  aid,  in  laying  out  the  pond,  a  spring-fed  brook,  he  dammed  the  spillway 
to  insure  the  proper  type  excavation  and  lay-  each  noon  to  accumulate  a  supply  of  water; 
out  for  success.  The  office  furnishes  plans  for  then  after  sundown  he  sprayed  water  on  the 
the  construction  and  will  assist  in  the  stocking  crops  for  one  hour.  This  regular  sprinkler 
of  the  pond  with  fish,  if  desired,  provided  at  system  furnished  an  evenly  distributed  misty 
least  one-third  of  the  pond  has  a  depth  of  six  spray  to  cover  the  entire  area.  The  upright  10- 


Large  mouth  bass, 
bluegills  and  trout 
were  placed  in  the 
pond  in  December 
that  year.  By  the 
Spring  of  1949  nearly  a  dozen  10  and  12  inch 
bass  were  caught,  many  well  developed  blue- 
gills  and  some  20  good  sized  trout. 

“To  avoid  too  many  undersized  fish,  you 
must  stock  the  pond  with  the  right  kinds  of 
fish  and  start  them  off  in  proper  numbers,” 
explained  Verne  E.  Davisbn,  senior  biologist 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Commission.  “The 
supply  of  fish  food  is  limited  in  every  pond. 
Fish  grow  to  pan  size  in  a  single  year  in  a 
pond  that  is  properly  stocked.  With  proper 
care  it  should  continue  to  provide  fish  year 
after  year.  Bluegills  and  large  mouth  bass  are 
best  for  most  farm  ponds, and  the  simplest 
combination  to  manage.  The  bass  keep  the 
little  fish  under  control.  These  fish  require  a 
water  temperature  of  about  70  degrees  for  a 
few  weeks  each  year. 

“The  correct  rate  of  stocking  a  fertilized 
pond  is  100  bass  fingerlings  and  between 
1,000  and  1,500  bluegill  fingerlings  per  surface 
acre  of  water.”  continued  Mr.  Davison.  “But 
this  rate  is  too  great  unless  you 
fertilize  your  pond  properly.  A 
rate  of  400  bluegills  and  30  to  50 
bass  per  acre  is  about  right  for  a 
pond  large  enough  to  maintain  150 
pounds  of  fish.  Bass  feed  on  little 
fish,  including  their  own,  and  do 
not  grow  satisfactorily  unless  they 
have  small  fish  such  as  bluegill 
to  feed  upon.” 

After  the  pond  has  been  proper¬ 
ly  fertilized,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
stock  fish  from  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  service,  the  usual  ratio 
being  10  to  one  of  bluegills  and 
bass.  The  pond  will  never  require 
restocking  unless  it  is  overfished, 
or  something  unusual  happens  to 
the  fish. 

Ordinary  commercial  fertilizer 
is  used  to  fertilize  the  pond.  The 
fertilizer  induces  greatly  increased 
food  for  fish,  controls  submerged 
makes  fishing  more  successful. 


feet  or  more. 

Even  if  you  do  not  have  a  supply  of  run¬ 
ning  water  handy,  it  is  still  possible  to  have  a 
farm  pond.  A  watershed  of  10  to  15  acres  of 
pasture  and  meadow,  or  30  to  35  acres  of 
woodland,  in  most  eastern  districts,  will  pro¬ 


foot  supports,  set  up  in  rows  in  concrete, 
did  not  trouble  in  plowing  or  cultivating.  De¬ 
spite  dry  seasons,  this  farmer  is  able  to  wet 
his  crops  regularly  and  thus  insure  uniform 
yields. 

More  and  more  farmers  each  year  are  stock- 


vide  sufficient  runoff  water  to  maintain  a  pond  ing  their  ponds  with  fish.  In  1947  Robert  A. 
of  one  acre  in  area.  AWeam  or  springs,  how-  Reed,  district  conservationist,  built  a  one  acre 
ever,  is  much  better,  as  one  or  the  other  com-  pond  in  the  Town  of  Almond,  Allegany  County. 


weeds  and 

A  pond  that  is  always  muddy  or  that  becomes 
muddy  with  every  rain  cannot  be  fertilized 
successfully.  Microscopic  algae  are  the  food 
supply  of  fish,  and  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  this  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  fish,  just 
as  it  does  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  Fish  do 
not  depend  on  water  weeds  for  food,  but  on 
these  microscopic  plants  which  grow  exten¬ 
sively  when  fed  sufficient  phosphorus,  potash 
and  other  essential  materials.  Commercial 
fertilizer  may  provide  the  plant  food,  so  that 
each  acre  of  pond  will  support  400  to  600 
pounds  of  fish.  Well  fertilized  waters  contain 
algae  so 'abundantly  as  to  cloud  the  water  at 
proper  depths  with  green  or  brown  color, 
which  is  the  true  guide  for  fertilization. 

The  8-8-4  fertilizer  adds  the  proper  amounts 
of  chemicals  to  pond  water.  By  adding  sodium 
nitrate  or  ammonium  sulphate,  most  common 
fertilizers  may  be  made  the  equivalent  of 
8-8-4,  such  (Continued  on  Page  622) 
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Raising  Winter  Flowers 


It  is  safe  to  say  that,  unless  you 
have  asthma  or  hay  fever,  you  are 
fond  of  flowers.  You  enjoy  seeing 
them  at  any  time  of  year  but  particu¬ 
larly  during  those  months  when  they 
are  scarce.  Thus,  one  rosebud  in 
January  may  create  more  attention 
than  dozens  of  them  in  your  garden 
in  June  or  July.  Seldom  do  you  go 
into  a  home  and  not  find  at  least  a 
geranium,  or  a  cactus  plant  or  two. 
Because  nature  seems  to  speak  to  us 
through  flowers  and  growing  plants, 
it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  real  senti¬ 
ment  for  a  plant  that  depends  upon 
your  care,  and  responds  to  it.  Actu¬ 
ally  it  asks  very  little  of  you — just 
a  few  drops  of  water  daily,  proper 
light,  a  change  of  soil  as  needed. 
You  must  also  remember  that  it  has 
little  natural  defense  against  pests  in 
the  form  of  aphis,  plant  lice  and 
fungus.  A  general  spraying  once  or 
twice  a  month  will  generally  suffice. 

There  are  plants  which  reward  you 
for  your  care  by  producing  flowers; 
others  have  only  their  foliage  to  offer 
in  payment.  If  you  are  interested 
primarily  in  blossoms  and  wish  to 
have  them  during  the  Winter,  con¬ 
sider  the  hardy- bulbs  such  as  daffo¬ 
dils,  hyacinths  and  tulips.  You  may 
not  be  able  at  first  to  produce  the 
handsome  blooms  of  the  professional 
florists  but  with  the  trial  and  error 
method,  you  will  improve. 

If  you  have  a  cellar  cool  enough 
for  storing  winter  vegetables  (45-50 
degrees  F.),  you  have  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  at  hand  for  the 
production  of  flowers  from  bulbs.  If 
you  have  no  cellar,  a  cold  frame 
outdoors  will  do  the  trick.  Then,  too, 
if  your  climate  is  not  too  severe  in 
Winter,  you  can  bury  your  potted 
bulbs  in  a  sunny  spot  and  dig  them 
when  the  weather  moderates  enough 
to  thaw  out  the  soil  around  them. 

In  selecting  bulbs,  buy  only  the 
large  plump  bulbs  recommended  for 
forcing.  If  you  watch  the  market 
closely,  you  need  not  pay  top  prices; 


deal  with  reliable  growers  or  import¬ 
ers,  however,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
force  bulbs  a  second  time  or  expect 
good  results  from  home-grown  stock. 
In  potting  your  bulbs,  use  either  a 
five  inch  or  six  inch  pot.  For  best 
results  plant  the  bulbs  one-half  inch 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pot  and  leave  space 
for'  some  soil  around  each  bulb,  so 
that  no  bulb  touches  another.  Ordin¬ 
ary  good  garden  soil  will  serve  and 
the  addition  of  liquid  plant  food  may 
help  after  vegetation  starts.  The  bulb 
has  enough  stored  energy  to  produce 
the  flower;  all  you  need  to  do  is 
.  supply  the  right  conditions  for 
growth. 

The  time  to  pot  bulbs  is  from  late 
October  through  the  first  week  in 
December,  planting  them  at  10 -day 
intervals.  Keep  them  moist  while 
they  are  in  the  cellar  or  cold  frame 
by  watering  once  or  twice  a  week; 
avoid  excessive  watering  unless  the 
soil  you  have  used  is  very  friable. 
When  the  bulbs  show  sprouts  of  an 
inch  or  more,  you  may  bring  them 
into  a  warmer  room,  a  sunny  window, 
or,  if  possible,  a  glassed-in  area 
where  you  can  keep  the  temperature 
at  55  to  65  degrees  F.  In  the  case 
of  daffodils,  it  will  not  pay  to  bring 
them  into  a  warmer  place  before 
Christmas  as  you  should  not  expect 
blooms  before  January  15.  Hyacinths 
will  respond  about  the  same  as  daffo¬ 
dils,  the  white  ones  blooming  a  week 
or  10  days  sooner  than  the  colored 
ones.  Tulips  require  more  time  to 
process  and  you  should  not  try  to 
have  them  bloom  before  March.  If 
your  plants  appear  to  be  getting  an 
excess  of  leaves,  it  is  likely  due  to 
high  temperature  and  not  enough 
sunlight. 

When  Spring  comes,  take  the  bulbs 
you  have  forced  and  allowed  to  ripen 
off  without  cutting  away  the  leaves 
until  yellow  and  very  dry,  and  plant 
them  in  your  garden  where  they  will 
bloom  again.  j.  e.  r. 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Storage  for  Shell  Beans 

When  should  dry  shell  beans  be 
removed  from  the  pod,  and  what  is 
the  simplest  way  to  protect  them 
from  bean  weevils?  e.  c.  l. 

Dry  shelled  beans  of  all  kinds 
should  be  removed  from  the  pods  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  and  put  into 
tight  containers  to  pro+ect  them  from 
bean  weevils.  The  simplest  way  to 
protect  them  from  these  insects  is  to 
cover  the  seed  with  dry  hydrated 
lime.  They  may  also  be  heated  in 
the  oven  at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  20  minutes  or  fumigated  with 
carbon  disulphide  or  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
in  tight  enclosure,  at  surrounding 
temperature  of  about  75  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Do  not  get  these  ma¬ 
terials  near  a  flame. 


Sea  Plants  for  Fertilizer 

How  do  sea  plants  compare  with 
manure  as  a  fertilizer?  I  am  especi¬ 
ally  interested  in  eel  grass.  f.  m. 

Seaweed,  such  as  kelp,  ribbon  weed 
°r  rock  weed,  compare  quite  favor¬ 
ably  with  manure  as  a  fertilizer. 
They  have  less  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  but  considerable  amounts 
of  potash,  lime  and  magnesium.  Eel 
does  not  pay  as  a  top  dressing,  or  to 
Plow  under,  unless  it  has  been  well 
rotted. 


Poultry  Manure  for  Hotbed 

Is  poultry  manure  satisfactory  for 
making  a  hotbed?  If  not  what  is  best 
to  use?  I  want  to  get  it  ready  for  use 
next  Spring.  c.  l. 

Poultry  manure  is  not  satisfactory 
for  making  a  hotbed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  horse  manure  is  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  give  sufficient  heat 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Market 
gardeners  are  now  using  electric  light 
bulbs  in  the  frames,  or  electric  cables 
in  the  soil,  to  heat  hotbeds,  where 
manure  is  not  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 


Let  Sweet  Potatoes  Cure 

Would  like  to  know  about  digging 
and  curing  sweet  potatoes?  mrs.  w.  c. 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug  on  a 
warm,  sunny  day  and  allowed  to  dry 
•in  the  field.  They  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  from  70  to  80  degrees  F. 
in  a  well  ventilated  place  for  two  or 
-three  weeks  to  go  through  a  curing 
process.  After  this,  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  cool,  dry  place. 
Small  lots  can  be  placed  in  ventilated 
baskets  near  a  furnace  in  a  heated 
cellar  for  two  or  three  weeks.  They 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  coolest 
part  of  a  heated  cellar  where,  if 
handled  as  suggested,  they  should 
keep  satisfactorily  for  several 
months. 


—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — 

New  Hybrid  blooming  Varieties.  Strong,  Healthy.  5 
different  colored  leaves  $1.00  postpaid.  5  strong,  rooted 
leaves,  $2.00  postpaid.  H.  B.  Moreland,  Tuxedo.  N.  Y. 


A  SIGN  of 
GOOD  CORN  HYBRIDS 


WISCONSIN  CORN  HYBRIDS 

ARE  BRED  FOR 

MATURITY  RANGE  from  80  ro  120  DAYS 
COLD  RESISTANCE  omw  GOOD  STANDS  wo 
VIGOROUS  SEEDLING  GROWTH. 
STANDABILITY  ako  STALK  ROT  RESISTANCE 
HIGH  Y'ELO  of  silage 
ho  S'"0/'  HANI)“'  MACHINE. 
SMFiK0'  1 EARS-COfiH  THAT  WILLKEfP. 

5°KERnfk  "m  SMALL  COBS  and  DEEP 
HERN  ELS  gmk  HIGH  SHELLING  PERCENTAGE 


Ull*  lift 


J1YBFMOS. 


The  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  number  of  corn  hy¬ 
brids  bred  especially  to  fit  the 
wide  range  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  the  Northern  Corn 
Belt.  Specify  WISCONSIN 
certified  seed  when  ordering, 
and  look  for  the  big  red  “W”  on 
every  bag  ...  it  identifies  the 
Wisconsin  hybrids. 


WISCONSIN 
CERTIFIED  SEED 
PRODUCERS 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


Wild  Rose  Hedge 

Rosa  Multiflora  japonica.  Forms  permanent  stock 
proof  fence  and  excellent  game  refuge.  10  to  15 
inches  conservation  grade:  1000  plants  for  $65; 
500  for  $40.  FREE  CATALOG. 

FLOWER  CITY,  INC. 

Box  32,  East  Rochester,  New  York 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices.. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  IT.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.0-0  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Gateneau,  Monroe.  Eary  Sunrise,  Indian  Summer 
Everbearing  also  Eldoro  Blackberry:  25-$3.50;  1 00- $  1 2. 
Shipment  prepaid.  Cultivated  Blueberry  list  on  request. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


RASPBERRIES  should  be  planted  in  the  next  50 
days  for  beJt  results.  Latham,  Indian  Summer,  Ever- 
bearing  Reds.  Also  Shuttieworth  Black  Raspberry 
25-$2.00;  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00.  All  Postpaid. 

HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 

LATHAM  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $5.25  per  Too; 

TAYLOR  Reds  $5.25  per  1 00;  INDIAN  SUMMER  Ever- 
bearing  $3.25  per  50.  All  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Newburg,  Taylor,  Milton,  Indian 
Summer.  Circular.  WALBERTA  FARMS,  Clinton,  Conn 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees,  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons,  Chinese, 
large  as  turnips.  American,  sweet  as  maidens. 
Blueberries  highbush  hybrids.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  white  Oak.  Riches  without  plowing  booklet  25c. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  Now. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  BoxR,  Downington,  Pa. 


For  Sale:  Fine  CHESTNUT  TREES  for  FALL 
PLANTING  $1.00  Each;  ALSO  CHESTNUTS. 
VAN  REYNOLDS,  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Eicher  and  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2,  Pa. 


-MUiSHROOM  SPAWN- 

$2.00  per  unit  —  sufficient  for  40  sq.  ft.  bed. 

Instructions  accompany  each  shipment. 

W.  F.  GUTHRIE,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 


-  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips.  Daffodils,  Hyacinths.  Crocus.  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
etc.  Send  for  free  8-page  folder  illustrated  in  natural 
colors.  H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.Y. 


ZLWhat  Well-Fed 
/‘‘  Crops  Can  Do/ 


Test  Your 
Soil  MOW/ 

T^ALL.  is  the  ideal  time  to  test — for 
1  bigger,  better  crops  and  more  in¬ 
come  in  1950!  You‘11  use  your  Sud¬ 
bury  Soil  Test  Kit  every  season, 
know  what  fertilizer  each  crop 
needs  for  top  yield. 

You  can  get  back  up  to  $3.00  or  more  from 
every  dollar  spent  for  fertilizers!  Some  farm¬ 
ers  waste  lime  where  not  needed — others  don’t 
use  enough.  Some  fields  need  twice  as  much, 
phosphate  as  others.  Farm  tests  in  Missouri 
increased  com  yield  from  62  to  151  bu  per 
acre.  Boost  your  crops — all  of  them,  even 
hay  and  pasture! 

Increase  Your  Income 

Save  Money  on  Fertilizer 

You  gain  three  ways — extra  yield,  richer 
land,  and  money  saved  by  not  wasting  ferti- 
lizer.  The  wrong  formula  can  even  hurt  crops. 
Illinois  authorities  say  the  farmers  in  that 
state  who  do  not  test  their  soil  lose  $5,000,000 
a  year  in  added  income  that  could  be  theirs! 

Don’t  gamble  with  your  fertilizer  money — 
test  and  know  what  kinds  to  buy  this  winter. 
It’s  not  too  late  to  do  even  on  fall  planting. 

Easy  To  Do  Yourself 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Test  your  own  soil — no  one  needs  to  show 
you  how.  In  just  10  minutes  with  the  easy 
directions,  you’ll  learn  more  about  your  soil 
than  m  a  lifetime  of  farming.  You’ll  wish  you 
bought  your  Soil  Test  Kit  years  sooner! 

your  kit  by  return  mall.  - — 

Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 

Simplicity  and  reliability  are  the  keynotes  of 
Ms  lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit-jwn  your  fi nt 
tests  will  be  accurate,  dependable.  Full  equip 
^nt  for  hundreds  of  tests:  nitrogen  phosphate, 

*  onH  wpather  lime  is  noodod  (pii)- 

government3  ft  -SET  ^ 

and  progressive  farmers  everywhere. 

SUPER  DELUXE  M  0  D  Ei\» 

time  streamline  welded  $27.50 
steel  chest  with  handle. 

rs  FREE  TRIAL  MONEY-BACK 
delighted.,  re-  GUARANTEE 
•r  refund  in  full 
's  Largest  Mak- 
>jer  too, ooo  Now 

— - 

3BURY  LABORATORY,  Box  14, 
th  Sudbury,  Mass. 

d  me  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  t 
Test  Kit  @  $27.50  y  | 

Inclosed  is  $27.50  andi — i  Send  C.O.D  I 
ou’ll  pay  postage  I — I  plus  postage  j 

.  I 

. I 


or  SI, 


Dealers  Write  for  Special  Offer 


DUICKLY!  DEStROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Our  fruit  trees...  APPLES, 
PEARS,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
PEACHES  are  sturdy,  northern 
grown  stock.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  grow  and  bear  fruit  early.  Ask  for 
our  FREE  Fall  Catalog  in  color. 
Order  FRUIT  TREES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
BULBS,  GRAPES  and  ROSES 
direct  from  it.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed. 

ESTABLISHED  1880 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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New  For  1950 


tmmenie  I  5 1  tquare-ineh 
screen  on  new  16"  metal-glass 
tube  .  .  clear,  steady,  bright 
pictures  .  .  .  Synchrormed 
sound  and  picture  that  a  child 
can  tune  in  perfectly  .  . 

Ixmg  Distance  FM  Circuit... 

Big  1 2"  Electro-Dynamic  ..(v 
Panasonic  Speaker  .  .  Avail-  CAM 
Able  in  beautiful  consoles  or  venue 
Sn  complete  chassis  (not  •  tCisifw' 
kit).  Buy  direct  at  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices,  with  Low  Down 
Payment  and  Long  Easy 
Terms  .  .  .  and  on  30  Days 
Trial!  Send  for  32-page.  * 
color  catalog  today. 

MOONY  AUTHORIZE'  SttVKl 
IN  TBfVTSOHAUAS 


TRIAL 


Send  This 
COUPON 
on  It  Post 
Card  lor 
NfW  19S0 

FREE 

4  Color 
32  Poge 
MIDWEST 
CATALOG 


MIDWEST  RADIO  4  TELEVISION  COM*. 

Dept.X453,*0*  teoAdwwy. Cincinnati  7,  OHIo 
fte«*s  send  ms  you*  new  FIH  1950  Cotwtoq. 

NAMl _ 


ADDRESS.. 
CITY - 


WANTED — New  Com  Pickers  all  makes.  Also  Sbellers. 

BOB  STONE,  Phone  838  CHARITON,  IOWA 


with  all  its  wonderful 
time-and-labor-saring 
vses. 


DO  ALL  THESE 
JOBS  FASTER - 

Kill  weeds  *  Kill  insects 
Spray  Paint 
Disinfect  Barns 
Maw  towns  •  Mow  Hay 
Inflate  Tires 
Fewer  Grease 
Equipment 
Plow  Snow 
Plow  Garden  •  Disc 
Seed  •  Cultivate 


.  .  .  Your  HANDIEST  "HORSE- AND-A-HALF” 
bv  any  check  ...  A  tireless  "hired  man”  for 
about  48tf  a  day,  that  works  the  year  ’round. 
ASK  YOUR  BOLENS  DEALER  FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION,  or  write  for  latest  folders. 


^  ~  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Better  performance,  better  price... your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259- A  PARK  STREET  •  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


SAVE  on  FEED 


Grind  Your  Own 


.  .  .  Pulls  Feed  Thru  Fast 
.  .  .  Shortens  Grinding  Time 
•  •  .  Brings  Feed  Costs  Down 


You  can  meet  today’s  need  to  cut  feeding 
costs.  Grind  your  own  grain,  add  supple¬ 
ments,  save  high  costs  of  shipping  and  han¬ 
dling  feeds.  Case  hammer  mills  save  time 
and  power  because  their  Hi-Suction  fan  gets 
ground  feed  out  instantly— keeps  hammers 
from  "dragging  their  feet,”  grinds  cooler, 
makes  less  powdery  stuff.  Eight  keen  edges 
on  each  hammer  tip  give  8-fold  life.  Three 
mill  sizes,  to  suit  every  tractor;  many  screen 
sizes.  See  your  Case  dealer;  send  for  folder* 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  K-7I,  Racine,  Wis. 


SPEEDY 
STITCHER 

Save  time  and  money  in  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  boots,  leather  jackets, 
gloves,  auto  tops,  saddles  ami 
many  other  things.  Speedily 
sews  grain  bags,  burlap,  can¬ 
vas,  leather  and  heavy  tex¬ 
tiles  and  wire  cuts  on  live¬ 
stock.  Ready  to  use  the  min¬ 
ute  you  need  it.  Comes  with 
reel  of  waxed  thread  and  3 
needles  in  different  sizes. 

Spare  needles  are  carried 
in  handle.  Get  this  handy 
tool  now  so  that  you’ll  have 
it  when  you  need  it,  at, 
home,  on  hunting,  fishing 
or  camping  trips.  Priceless 
when  you  need  it,  but  costs  only  $1.50  postpaid  if 
you  send  cash,  check  or  money  order.  C.O.D.  $1.50 
plus  fee  and  postage. 


ONLY 
$  1 50 

POSTPAID 


i 


SPORTSMEN’S  TRADING  POST 

Dept.  AD,  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  "$16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


WhixJZu/ittd 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  Hit,  Ouincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


•  CUM 

SETTER  job  of 

pISCING- 


Invented  and  made 


MEDIUM  AND 
HEAVY-DUTY 
MODELS 
ALL  SIZES 


*  Tougher*  sharp-edged  blades  last  longer. 

*  Extra-heavy  frame  for  long  service  and  effective 
discing.  Compare  weights! 

*  Large*  heavy  bearings  on  each  gang  for  longer 
wear. 

*  Independent  front  and  rear  gang  ongling.  Screw* 
rope  or  hydraulic  control. 

*  Turns  sharp-cuts  on  the  turns. 

*  Many  other  superior  features  described  In 
literature-write  today. 


only  by  DUNHAM 


THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

S  c.  8-109  BEREA,  OHIO 


CUtTI -  HARROW  •  ••  '•  CULTI-HOE  •  ••  •'CULTI-MULCHEk 
CULT! -TREADtR  ♦  CUlTI-rACKEIJ,  <C0,lT I -PULVERIZER 


CULTbL/NE 


SOLD  THROUGHOUT 
U.  S.  BY  THOUSANDS 
OF  DEALERS. 


Plant  Roses  in  the  Fall 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments 
in  favor  of  Fall  planting  for  roses 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  against 
it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  more 
time  to  do  a  thorough  planting  job; 
second,  Fall-planted  roses  establish 
some  root  growth  before  the  ground 
freezes,  whereas  Spring-planted  roses 
must  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends — 
establish  themselves  and  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  at  the  same  time.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  Fall  there  is  a  better 
selection  of  stock,  and  field-grown 
roses  have  much  better  vitality  than 
those  which  have  been  stored  through 
the  Winter. 

Also,  if  you  contemplate  trans¬ 
planting  roses,  do  it  in  the  Fall,  but 
wait  until  the  plants  have  shed  their 
leaves  before  moving  them.  Cut  back 
the  tops  several  inches  after  replant¬ 
ing. 

If  you  are  making  a  new  rose  bed, 
it  is  desirable  to  prepare  the  ground 
before  the  plants  arrive,  in  order  that 
the  bed  may  have  time  to  settle.  The 
soil  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet.  Place  the  top  soil — the  first 
six  inches — carefully  to  one  side,  then 
take  out  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches  and  loosen  the  soil  below 
that  with  a  spading  fork.  Place  coarse 
cinder  or  rubble  in  the  bottom  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches,  for  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  roses  have  good  drain¬ 
age.  Replace  the  second  layer  of  soil 
taken  out  and  on  top  of  this  place 
about  three  inches  of  compost  or 
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Before  the  ground  freezes,  all 
newly  planted  roses  should  be  hilled 
up  with  dirt  to  a  height  of  six  or 
eight,  inches.  This  dirt  may  be  taken 
from  between  the  rows  or  brought 
from  elsewhere.  If  the  former  plan  is 
followed,  replace  the  dirt  with  well- 
rotted  cow  manure.  Should  further 
protection  seem  necessary,  pine 
boughs  may  be  placed  over  the  tops 
of  the  plants  about  the  middle  of 
December.  This  applies  to  all  except 
hybrid  perpetuals;  they  require  no 
protetion,  being  hardy  everywhere. 

If  you  are  putting  in  rose  plants 
this  Fall,  I  would  especially  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  include  some  of  the 
Floribundas;  they  will  give  you  con¬ 
stant  and  abundant  bloom  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long.  They  are  hardy  plants, 
rather  compact  in  habit  of  growth, 
producing  flowers  resembling  hybrid 
teas  in  clusters.  The  Floribunda  was 
developed  by  crossing  the  latter  with 
the  Polyanthas.  This  class  of  roses 
has  rapidly  grown  in  popularity,  and 
for  excellent  reasons.  The  plants  are 
so  sturdy,  with  such  strong,  attrac¬ 
tive  foliage  that  they  are  practically 
never  troubled  by  disease  or  pests. 

If  you  like  red  roses,  be  sure  to 
include  in  your  Floribunda  order 
Donald  Prior,  a  semi-double  with  a 
center  of  fluffy  yellow  stamens. 
Among  the  pink  varieties,  I  suggest 
both  Betty  Prior  and  Pink  Bountiful. 
Summer  Snow  is  a  fine  white. 

In  early  Spring,  the  rose  bed  will 
need  a  top  feeding  of  rose  food,  two 


Photo 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

A  few  plants  of  the  new  golden  coral  Floribunda,  Rose  Fashion,  at  the  edge 
of  a  pool  provide  brilliant  color  accent  throughout  the  Summer. 


well-rotted  manure;  spade  this  in 
thoroughly  and  soak  it  well.  Then 
return  the  top  soil  and  cover  it  with 
another  three-inch  layer  of  fertilizer. 
If  this  work  is  done  in  advance,  there 
will  be  the  right  amount  of  food  and 
moisture  to  give  the  plants  a  healthy 
start  this  Fall.  1 

When  the  plants  come  from  the 
nursery,  remove  packing  material, 
protecting  the  roots  from  sun  and 
wind  with  moist  earth.  In  addition,  I 
usually  throw  a  piece  of  heavy  can¬ 
vas  over  them.  Remove  the  plants, 
one  at  a  time,  as  ready  to  plant.  Be 
sure  to  dig  the  hole  extra  deep  and 
wide,  sufficiently  large  to  spread  the 
roots  easily  and  naturally.  Much 
failure  in  rose  growing  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  setting  tlie  plants  in  holes 
that  are  too  small.  Long  roots  should 
be  pruned  back  to  about  10  inches, 
removing  completely  all  that  are 
broken  or  injured.  These  cut-back 
roots  will  develop  a  feeder  system 
more  quickly  than  will  long  roots 
crowded  in  planting. 

The  tops  of  the  plants  should  be 
cut  back  to  10  inches  above  the 
“knuckle,”  or  joint  of  stock  and 
scion.  Remove  any  broken  branches' 
and,  if  there  seem  to  be  too  many, 
remove  some  of  the  weaker  ones.  Set 
plants  with  the  joints  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  carefully  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  roots  and  firmly  pack¬ 
ing  the  soil  between  and  around 
them.  Fill  the  hole  with  dirt  to  sur¬ 
face  level,  making  a  shallow  trench 
around  each  plant,  so  that  water  will 
soak  down  to  the  roots  instead  of 
running  off.  Newly  planted  stock 
should  always  be  thoroughly  watered, 
so  that  it.  will  not  go  into  freezing- 
weather  dry.  When  planting  or 
transplanting  climbers  in  the  Fall, 
leave  most  of  the  canes,  allowing 
them  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 


tablespoonfuls  per  plant.  Repeat  the 
procedure  in  mid-June  and  again  in 
mid-August.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
Massachusetts 


The  Farm  Pond  Pays  Profits 

(Continued  from  Page  620) 
as  commercial  4-8-4  with  20  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  added  for  each  100 
pounds.  Use  about  100  pounds  of  this 
per  surface  acre  of  water,  but  it  will 
not  hurt  to  double  this  quantity. 
Many  ponds  are  fed  by  fertilizer  run¬ 
off  from  fields,  from  manure  in  cow 
lots,  and  others  by  fertilizer  runoff. 
The  turbid  color  test  will  tell  when 
to  fertilize  the  pond:  immerse  the 
arm  to  the  elbow  in  the  pond;  if  the 
fingers  can  be  seen  fertilization  is 
needed.  Ponds  must  be  fertilized  be¬ 
fore  fish  are  added,  and  the  process 
must  be  repeated  weekly  until  the 
water  is  clouded  with  algae  to  per¬ 
mit  seeing  only  a  foot  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  Most  ponds  require  three  to  six 
weekly  applications  at  first  to  meet 
the,  color  test.  Broadcast  fertilizer 
from  the  shore,  walking  around  the 
edge.  On  larger  ponds,  pour  the 
fertilizer  into  water  that  is  five  feet 
or  more  deep  from  over  the  side  of 
a  boat.  Wave  action  will  distribute 
the  fertilizer. 

The  farm  pond  may  be  used  as  a 
swimming  pool,  and  made  attrac¬ 
tive  to  young  and  old  alike  with 
diving  boards,  or  an  old  small  scow 
for  a  float.  A  fenced  portion  on  the 
shallow  end  makes  a  safe  bathing 
spot  for  youngsters.  A  good  road¬ 
way  should  lead  from  the  highway 
to  the  pond,  to  permit  a  fire  company 
access  at  all  times.  Experts  advise  it 
is  a  mistake  to  plant  lilies  or  other 
water  plants,  as  these  tend  to  decay 
and  create  undesirable  conditions. 

Earle  W.  Gage 
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Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette  (D.,  Iowa) 
and  a  special  subcommittee  last 
month  began  and  concluded  a  study 
of  margins  between  what  farmers  get 
for  milk  and  what  consumers  pay. 
Eventually  Senator  Gillette  will  delve 
into  all  phases  of  the  price  spread  be¬ 
tween  farm  and  consumers’  table.  A 
conservative  Democrat,  once  a  target 
of  a  Roosevelt  purge,  Gillette  has 
promised  a  thorough  investigation, 
but  has  also  said  that  there  will  be 
no  headline  hunting. 

The  dairy  hearings  brought  out 
little  of  interest,  except  that  the 
Senators  believed  profits  were  too 
large  while  the  dairies  thought  profits 
in  milk  and  dairy  products  were 
modest  indeed.  The  dairies  said  that 
they  make  less  than  three  per  cent 
on  each  dollar  of  sales,  almost  the 
lowest  among  major  industries.  The 
Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
dairies  were  earning  seven  to  10 
dollars  each  year  for  every  $100  in¬ 
vested.  This,  the  Senators  said,  was 
far  too  much. 

Senator  Gillette  pointed  out  that 
farm  prices  have  dropped  20  per 
cent  from  their  peak.  Wholesale 
prices  have  dropped  only  10  per  cent. 
He  said,  “and  astonishing  as  it  may 
seem,  (there  has  been)  only  a  three 
per  cent  drop  in  retail  prices.  This 
lag  in  the  price  of  products  at  retail 
is  not  a  healthy  sign  and  means  either 
that  processors  and  distributors  are 
inefficient  in  their  operations  or  are 
exacting  an  inordinate  profit.  .  .  .” 

Dairies  testifying  were  National 
Dairy  of  New  York,  Borden  Company 
of  New  York  and  Beatrice  Foods  of 
Chicago.  All  testified  that  farmers 
are  getting  much  more  than  the  pre¬ 
war  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
For  instance,  L.  A.  Bomel,  president 
of  National  Dairy,  said  that  farmers 
receiced  63.59  per  cent  of  each  dollar 
consumers  spent  for  National  Dairy 
products  in  1948.  Farmers  received 
only  50.37  per  cent  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  dollar  in  1939  from  National 
Dairy. 

The  hearings  were  inconclusive. 
So  much  so  that  the  Gillette  sub¬ 
committee  is  considering  field  trips 
to  delve  into  the  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  the  hearings  have  been 

adjourned  until  mid-October. 

%  #  *  * 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  Congress 
fails  to  pass  a  farm  price  support 
measure  at  this  session,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  Aiken  flexible  supports  to  be¬ 
come  law  by  default  on  January  1, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
likely  try  out  the  Brannan  produc¬ 
tion  payment  idea  on  eggs  next  year. 

The  Aiken  legislation  gives  broad 
general  authority  for  price  support 
payments  direct  to  farmers,  though 
the  money  to  make  the  payments 
would  have  to  come  through  specific 
Congressional  action  or  from  Section 
32  funds.  Section  32  funds  are  a  por¬ 
tion  of  customs  receipts  from  tariff 
duties  levied  on  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  the  United  States. 
Section  32  funds  are  used  to  expand 
the  market  for  U.  S.  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  Some  of  this  money  has  been 
used  to  subsidize  exports  of  U.  S. 
farm  surpluses;  some  has  been  used 
for  such  pui’poses  as  buying  surplus 
foods  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  reporter  has  learned  that  cer¬ 
tain  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  have  been  pressing  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  to 
use  Section  32  money  in  order  to 
make  direct  payments  to  farmers  on 
eggs  as  a  means  of  price  support  next 
year.  That  is,  of  course,  if  the  Aiken 
Act  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect.  Since 
eggs  will  be  a  difficult  support  prob¬ 
lem  next  year  and  since  Brannan  has 
been  unable  to  gain  direct  permission 
from  Congress  for  a  trial  run  of  his 
subsidy  price  support  method,  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  that  he  will  heed  the 
advice  of  the  officials  under  him. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  forecasts  increased  prices  on 
milk  and  dairy  products  this  Fall, 
due  mainly  to  seasonally  smaller  out¬ 
put.  BAE  also  said  that  by  mid- 
September  USD  A  had  spent  about  92 
million  dollars  in  supporting  dairy 
product  prices.  Total  purchases  con¬ 
sisted  of  76  million  pounds  of  butter, 
332  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,  23  million  pounds  of  cheese. 


In  recent  months,  dairy  product- 
feed  price  relationships  have  been 
lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  about 
average.  Milk  production  per  cow  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a  record 
for  every  month  so  far  this  year. 
Total  milk  production  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1949  was  two  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  same  months 
last  year.  After  declining  for  five 
years,  numbers  of  milk  cows  in  tlft 
United  States  are  levelling  off.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  number 
was  down  one  per  cent  in  mid-1949 
from  a  year  earlier.  But  a  slightly 
greater  number  of  heifer  calves  was 
saved  this  year  than  last. 

On  or  about  October  10,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  begin  slashing 
tariffs  right  and  left.  About  250 
commodities  will  be  affected  by  the 
first  announcement  and  many  more 
cuts  will  follow  at  intervals  there¬ 
after.  President  Truman  got  what  he 
wanted  from  Congress  in  the  way  of 
reciprocal  trade  legislation,  and  his 
administration  now  intends  to  put  the 
free  trade  theory  into  full  practice. 
If  the  theory  works,  farmers  will  be 
the  chief  beneficiaries  because  only 
a  few  tariff  cuts  will  affect  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  will  be  slashes  on  cer¬ 
tain  dairy  products,  seeds,  jellies, 
jams,  candied  fruits,  and  perhaps 
some  other  processed  fruits  and 
foods. 

The  theory  says  that  if  foreign 
nations  are  able  to  sell  more  in  the 
United  States,  then  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  more  here.  Farm  products 
make  up  most  of  our  exports  and  few 
of  our  imports.  So  if  anybody  should 
benefit,  farmers  should. 

%  jj:  sfc 

New  York  State  farm  real  estate 
prices  climbed  one  per  cent  between 
March  1  and  July  1,  at  the  same  time 
that  national  average  farmland 
values  were  taking  their  first  real 
post-war  drop.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  land  dropped  one  per 
cent  in  the  four  months,  while  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Long  Island 
values  were  dropping  two  per  cent, 
as  was  Vermont  average  farm  value. 
Pennsylvania  farmland  dropped  four 
per  cent  in  this  period.  New  Jersey, 
like  New  York,  climbed  one  per  cent. 

Nationally,  farm  land  values 
dropped  two  per  cent  in  the  period. 
Only  six  States  showed  an  increase 
in  land  value,  all  of  only  one  per 
cent. 

***** 

According  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciated  Businessmen,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Assn., 
Senator  Walter  F.  George  (D.,  Ga.) 
has  promised  that  a  bill  to  remove 
tax  exemptions  now  enjoyed  by  farm 
cooperatives  will  be  prominently  con¬ 
sidered  early  next  session. 

The  anti-cooperative  group  claims 
that  hundreds  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  written  letters  to 
constituents  expressing  opposition 
to  cooperative  tax  exemptions.  If 
there  were  a  showdown,  though,  the 
NAB  probably  would  fail  to  produce 
more  than  a  dozen  or  two  such 
letters. 

.^* 

In  a  move  to  ease  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  soon  begin  subsidizing  exports 
of  apples  and  pears,  according  to 
USD  A  officials.  The  Department  will 
pay  subsidies  to  commercial  export¬ 
ers  to  encourage  them  to  sell  apples 
and  pears  abroad  at  reduced  prices. 

USDA  also  intends  to  buy  apples 
and  pears  for  use  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  Purchases  will 
be  made  in  all  important  producing 
areas. 

***** 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  analyzing  12,141  fatal  farm- 
work  accidents,  finds  that  47  per  cent 
were  caused  by  machinery,  19  per 
cent  by  livestock,  and  only  34  per 
cent  by  other  means.  Harry  Lando 
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|C  1  parent.  Ertra  Qear.  Durable  Plas»£. 
"  ]  reinforced  with  V«“  Mesh  Galvanized 
WIRE  Base  -  hooded  <og«t»e*  hr 
[  Warp  Bros  Exclusive  Cushion  Plastic 
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^Top  Quality 
Window  Materials 


Make  .Your  Own 
Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

/  urn  mi 

Every  one  of  Warp’s  Top  Quality  Window 
Materials  are  Cheaper  than  glass  and  easier 
to  install.  Shatterproof,  Weatherproof, 
made  to  give  long  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  Ideal  for  Storm  Doors,  Storm  Win¬ 
dows;  barn,  garage  and  hoghouse  windows 
too.  All  of  Warp’s  Window  Materials  let  in 
the  Sun’s  healthful  Ultra- 
Violet  (Vitamin  D)  Rays. 
!  '  I  Vitamin  D  is  essential  for 

top  egg  production  and 
proper  growth  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  Give 
them  Vitamin  D  nature’s 
way,  raider  one  of  Warp’s 
Window  Materials. 
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I M  PORTANT 

POINTS 


MAKER  —  The  name  "Warp’s"  on  the 
edge  means  it  is  made  by  the  largest 
producers  of  Window  Materials,  with 
25  years  of  experience,  and  that  name 
"W arp’s"  Guarantees  you  Years  of  Sat¬ 
isfactory  Service. 

PRODUCT-  The  Name  of  the  Product, 
also  Printed  on  the  Edge,  Assures  You 
of  Top  Quality  at  a  Standard  Nation¬ 
ally  Advertised  Price. 

PRICE-To  Be  Sure  You  Get  the  Right 
Product  at  the  Right  Price,  Take  This 
Ad  With  You  to  Your  Local  Hardware 
or  Lumber  Dealer. 


Sold  by  Reliable  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere 


lAf  A  DR  DDAf  25  YEARS  OF  PIONEERING  LEADERSHIP  IN  CHICAGO 

VVHIir  DlVwi^a  PRODUCING  FLEXIBLE  WINDOW  MATERIALS  ILL.  *T@ 
WARP  BROS.  Sponsor  the  WLS  National  Barn  Donee  Every  Sat.  Night  at  7:30  p.m.  (C.S.T.)-Tune  In! 


L^pays  big  honey 

jjjflttEarn  up  to  $500 


in  one  season: 

i  Be  a  spare-lime  trapper 
right  around  home 


There's  valuable  fur  on  nearly  every  farm.  But  just  putting 
traps  around  and  trusting  to  luck  is  not  enough.  Traps 
must  be  used  RIGHT.  I*ve  been  trapping- 3  I  years.  Let 
me  help  you  get  started.  Send  TODAY  for  complete 
booklet,  ’’Trapping  Farmland  Furbearers", 
with  full  details  on  6  easily-made,  sure-fire 
sets  for  skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  mink,  coon  and 
possum.  Only  25  cents!  Money-back  guar¬ 
antee! 

FREE  — New,  1950  catalog 

listing  200  trappers'  items.  V. j 
Yours  for  the  asking.  )lty 

£ '  _ 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBARER  &  SONS 

DEPT  FP  FO'RT  LOUDON.  PA 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9 ’4 feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEViA,  OHIO 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
itop!  ,  , 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
—one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers.  ... 

Further — Carter's  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33)!  today. 
Y ou’il  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


GET  THE  FACTS  FIRST 

and  you'll  get  Gravely! 


One  Small 
Gravely  Trac¬ 
tor  Can  Do 
the  Work  of 
8  Men  or  2 
Horses ! 


Yes  .  .  .  RESULTS  go  up,  COSTS  come  down  quickly 
when  you  put  the  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY  TRACTOR 
to  work  for  you  .  .  .  Whether  it  be  small  jobs  on  a 
big  farm,  all  the  jobs  on  a  small  farm,  complete 
grounds  maintenance  on  an  estate,  or  suburban 
home  grounds  upkeep,  one  man  with  one  handy,  hard¬ 
working  Gravely  can  easily  do  more  and  better  work, 
quicker  and  cheaper,  than  eight  men  with  hand 
equipment! 

Offering  19  quick-change  attachments,  the  Gravely 
can  do  your  Plowing  (power-driven  rotary  plow  pre¬ 
pares  seed  bed  in  one  operation).  Seeding,  Cultivat¬ 
ing,  Fertilizing,  Lawn  Grass  and  High  Grass  and 
Weed  Mowing,  Hauling,  light  Bulldozing,  Snow  Plow¬ 
ing,  Power  Brushing,  Spraying,  Wood  Sawing,  Brush 
Land  Clearing,  etc.  Riding  sulky  available  .  .  .  Small 
and  compact,  it  handles  easily,  works  where  big 
tractors  can’t.  Because  of  low  center  of  gravity  and 
swivel  action  of  attachments,  it  works  handily  on 
steep  slopes  or  hillsides. 

Remember  .  .  .  the  GRAVELY  is  no  ordinary 
tractor  —  no  post-war  experiment  —  but 
is  backed  by  28  years  of  proven  service 
the  world  over.  Has  auto-type  differen¬ 
tial,  two  speeds  forward  and  reverse, 
direct  gear  drive  to  attachments  — 
no  belts,  no  chains  —  and  POWER 
TO  SPAREI  It  is  built  to  DO  THE 
JOB  RIGHT  .  .  .  Nation-wide 
sales  and  service  .  .  .  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  and 
name  of  nearest  distributor. 

GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULT.  CO. 
BOX  1021,  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA. 
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THE  POWERFUL  5'HP 


iLmniifiWin 


WORLD’S  FINEST  SMALL  TRACTOR 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
wood  lot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood- 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord.  Posts, Pulp  Wood,  etc. Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N - 1 1 ,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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<Px  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Shreds  the 
Toughest  Manure 


It’s  the  MASSEY-HARRIS  SPREADER 


THE  Massey-Harris  Spreader  is 
built  to  handle  even  tough,  mat¬ 
ted  bedding  ...  to  tear  it  apart  for 
even,  uniform  spreading.  It’s  a  fast 
operating  spreader  that  pays  its  own 
way  with  richer  soil  .  .  .  better  crops 
.  .  .  greater  profits. 

Loading  is  easy.  The  new,  low- 
slung  body  cuts  the  extra  work  out 
of  loading  .  .  .  makes  a  speedier  job 
of  it.  You  make  every  trip  to  the 
field  count.  The  flared  sides  of  the 
big,  sturdy  box  let  you  pile  it  on! 

Out  in  the  field,  the  Massey-Harris 
can’t  be  beat  for  fast,  efficient  un¬ 
loading.  Staggered  cylinder  teeth 
do  a  complete  job  of  shredding  .  .  . 
feed  an  even  flow  to  the  distributor 
.  .  .  two  piece  auger  spreads  the 
manure  in  a  wide,  even  blanket. 
Ends  of  cylinder  are  protected  from 


clogging  or  wrapping.  No  exposed 
gears. 

Control  levers  are  convenient  .  .  . 
easy  to  reach.  Powerful,  effective 
drive  moves  angle  slat  apron  .  .  . 
carries  manure  to  the  beaters  at  a 
smooth,  regular  speed.  With  a  choice 
of  five  adjustments,  you  can  spread 
just  as  heavy  or  light  as  you  want. 

Years  of  service  are  built  into  the 
acid-resistant  wood  box.  Husky 
frame  stands  the  jar  and  jolts  of  fast 
hauling  with  heavy  loads  over  frozen 
ground.  Screw-type  jack  hitch  makes 
hookups  faster  .  .  .  safer  .  .  .  easier. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Let 
him  give  you  all  the  facts  about 
Massey-Harris  Spreaders.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  the  complete 
line  of  modern  Massey-Harris  farm 
equipment.  For  free  folder  on  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders,  mail  coupon  below. 


Mb  fo  Msay-faris 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 
Quality  Avenue,  Racine.Wis.,  Dept.  J-  40 

Please  send  FREE  copy  of  latest  folder  on  Manure  Spreaders. 


NAME  (Please  Print) - 

TOWN - - 


COUNTY—. 


- R.F.D _ 

- STATE _ _ 


Cut  down  feed  costs 

(hy  grinding  your  own! 

•  This  New  Holland 
Hammer  Mill  cuts  feed 
costs  right  to  the  bone. 
Twelve  reversible  ham¬ 
mers  swinging  at  2200 
to  2400  RPM  on  1 0  to 
25  horsepower  give 
top-quality  feed  in  a 
fast,  economical  oper¬ 
ation.  See  your  New 
Holland  Dealer  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 

New  Holland 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSASCITY  •  TO  RON  TO 


You  can  tighten  loose  hinges,  clothes  hooks, 
bathroom  fixtures,  shelf  brackets,  drawer  pulls, 
casters,  door  handles,  tool  handles  and  other  loose 
parts  around  the  house,  garage,  bam,  etc.  to 
STAY  tight.  Just  use  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement,  famous  for  repairs  over  50  years. 
Simple  to  apply,  hardens  quickly  and  makes 
lasting  repairs.  Buy  it  In  134-oz.,  7-oz.,  1-lb. 
or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven’t  It,  write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Write  for  this  helpful  practical  guide 

to  repairs  of  all  kinds.  170  pictures. 

Send  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 

S70  Cemmunipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 


^  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1000  USES 


October  15,  1949 


Victim  of  Progress- 

The  old  covered  bridge,  symbol  of 
an  age  of  serenity  and  soundness,  is 
fast  being  relegated  to  memory’s 
book  of  last  chapters.  Recently,  the 
Vermont  legislature  appropriated 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  of 
modern  spans  to  replace  some  of  the 
quaint  covered  structures  which  still 
remain  on  the  State  highways.  Con¬ 
sidered  unsafe  for  today’s  high-speed 
traffic  and  heavy  trucks,  two  bridges 
at  Cambridge  and  one  at  Townshend 
are  about  to  disappear  from  the 
Green  Mountain  countryside.  In  Ver¬ 
mont,  long  a  stronghold  for  the 
covered  bridge,  over  20  of  the  rustic 
grossings  have  fallen  prey  to  progress 
in  the  last  two  years;  and  a  number 
of  others  are  earmarked  for  replace¬ 
ment  soon.  However,  the  State  still 
has  close  to  150  covered  bridges, 

The  wooden  bridge,  with  the 
cover  on  top,  flourished  in  New 
England  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  the  first  ones  in 
America  were  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  State  which  still  preserves  many  of 
this  type  today.  Considered  un¬ 
fashionable  and  backward  was  the 
village  which  could  not  boast  a 
handsome  covered  bridge  across  its 
principal  stream  in  the  mid-1800’s. 
It  is  to  be  regi’etted  that  many  of  the 
bridges  which  embodied  skilled 
workmanship  and  were  show  places 
in  their  era,  are  now  sadly  neglected. 
Yankee  reasoning  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  heavy  timbers  of  the 
bridge  truss  be  boarded  up  on  the 
sides  and  roofed  over  on  top  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  weather.  Like  the 
cases  of  early  grandfather  clocks, 
covered  bridges  were  individual  in 
design.  Built  by  local  carpenters 
whose  knowledge  of  engineering 
was  limited  to  a  few  simple  princi¬ 
ples,  they  were  invariably  con¬ 
structed  to  no  other  specifications 
than  “a  load  of  hay  high  and  wide.” 


-The  Covered  Bridge 

Many  of  Vermont’s  best  examples  of 
the  covered  bridge  are  well  over  a 
century  old.  In  most  instances  their 
original  timbers  are  intact  and 
sound.  The  State’s  youngest  bridge  is 
already  50  years  old.  A  bridge  census 
compiled  by  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  lists  140  road  bridges,  seven 
railroad  bridges,  and  two  private 
farm  bridges.  One  railroad,  the  St. 
Johnsbury  and  Lamoille  County,  a 
short  line  serving  a  rich  agricultural 
area,  numbers  five  covered  spans  on 
its  line,  more  than  any  other  rail¬ 
way  in  the  United  States.  Several 
communities  have  come  to  recognize 
their  old  bridges  as  living  antiques 
and  tourist  attractions,  and  have 
worked  diligently  to  preserve  them 
even  after  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  One  town  relocated  a 
new  bridge  nearby  and  closed  the 
old  one  to  traffic,  although  continu¬ 
ing  to  maintain  it  as  a  relic  and  using 
it  as  storage  space  for  road  machin¬ 
ery  and  snow  fencing.  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  recently  spent  several 
thousand  dollars  rebuilding  one  of  its 
two  remaining  bridges.  Crumbling 
stone  abutments  were  replaced  with 
concrete  and  the  truss  was  reboarded 
and  reroofed,  assuring  the  bridge  of 
a  useful  life  for  many  years  to  come. 
Montgomery,  in  Franklin  County, 
maintains  eight  covered  bridges  in 
fine  condition.  Scores  of  tourists, 
artists  and  photographers  visit  the 
community  each  Summer  to  delight 
in  the  charm  of  the  old  structures. 
Lyndonville,  Rockingham  and 
Weathersfield  each  have  six  covered 
bridges  in  good  condition.  The 
bridges  which  remain  are  for  the 
most  part  on  the  less  traveled  roads 
and  should  survive  for  many  more 
years  if  properly  cared  for.  The 
various  towns  whose  responsibility 
they  are  should  take  active  steps  to 
preserve  them  for  posterity. 

W.  E.  Herwig 


This  covered  bridge  at  Wdodstock,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  was  recently 
completely  rebuilt.  Besides  adding  charm  to  the  countryside,  it  should  serve 

a  useful  purpose  for  years  to  come. 


Milk  is  Like  Model  T  Ford 

I  have  enjoyed  your  articles  on 
this  “Milk  for  Health”  racket  very 
much.  It  seems  there  is  never  any 
end  to  the  scheming  of  some  folks  to 
work  the  hard-working  farmer  out 
of  his  hard-earned  pay. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  local 
dairymen  here  in  Otsego  County,  Ed 
Harmon  and  several  officials  of  the 
organization  tried  to  put  across  their 
“Milk  for  Health”  scheme  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  they  didn’t  meet 
with  much  success.  Their  main  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  since  big  business  uses 
advertising — cigarette  manufacturers, 
meat  packers,  automobile  business, 
soft  drink  interests,  etc.  —  we  dairy 
farmers  should  do  likewise.  True,  the 
cigarette  manufacturers  do  advertise, 
but  they  don’t  ask  the  tobacco  farm¬ 
ers  to  pay  part  of  their  bill.  The  meat 
packer's  likewise  don’t  ask  the  hog 
and  cattle  raisers  to  pay  for  any  of 
their  advertising.  The  automobile 
business  also  does  a  lot  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  only  when  they  have  compe¬ 
tition.  The  Ford  Company  produced  a 
million  model  T’s  and  grew  to  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  single  owned  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  because  the  buyers  were  there 
to  take  away  the  cars  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished. 

Milk  is  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Model  T.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
There  is  only  one  milk  and  even  the 
milk  companies  cannot  claim  their 
milk  is  better  than  their  competitors’ 


because  it  is  all  the  same.  All  they 
can  advertise  is  their  service.  If  a 
customer  asks  for  a  glass  of  milk,  he 
is  not  asked  whether  he  will  have 
Borden’s,  Sheffield’s  or  Dairymens 
League’s,  because  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  is  that 
some  dealers  will  contribute  to  the 
fund  but  not  all  of  them.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  any  of  them 
will  contribute.  Of  course,  they  are 
willing  to  wrap  up  the  package  and 
make  it  look  nice  with  a  label  “Milk 
for  Health,”  and  then  try  to  make 
us  think  they  are  doing  us  a  kind¬ 
ness  by  letting  us  pay  half  their 
advertising  bill.  This  whole  “Milk  for 
Health”  scheme  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  making  a  big  thing  out 
of  it  for  themselves,  not  for  the 
dairymen. 

I  can  well  understand  a  coopera¬ 
tive  being  in  favor  of  it  when  it  is 
engaged  in  distribution  as  well  as 
production.  Their  activities  in  retail¬ 
ing  would  warrant  advertising.  But, 
since  that  part  of  their  activities 
should  be  profitable  (other  compa¬ 
nies  are  getting  rich  at  it),  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  them 
to  come  back  to  their  members  for 
another  slice.  That  would  be  double 
taxation.  If,  of  course,  they  can  in¬ 
fluence  other  cooperatives  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  it,  that  would  be  smart  busi¬ 
ness. 

Here’s  one  producer  who  refuses  to 
be  the  victim  of  smartness.  s.  k. 
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Farm  News 


Pennsylvania 

Grand  championship  honors  at  the 
annual  York  County  4-H  pig  roundup 
and  sale  held  last  month  at  the  York 
Livestock  Market  in  Thomasville, 
went  to  10-year-old  James  Parlett, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parlett, 
of  Woodbine.  Young  Parlett  showed 
Chester  Whites  and  won  first  places 
for  a  pen  of  10,  first  place  in  light¬ 
weight  class,  and  first  place  in  the 
mediumweight  class.  His  medium- 
weight  pig,  weighing  220  pounds,  won 
the  Chester  White  breed  champion¬ 
ship  and  then,  in  competition  with  all 
the  other  seven  breed  champions, 
took  the  grand  championship.  It  sold 
for  83  cents  a  pound  a  total  of 
$182.60.  Total  sales  amounted  to 
$6,617.19  or  an  average  of  23.9  cents 
per  pound. 

Betty  Arnold,  13,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Arnold,  of  Red 
Lion,  won  the  reserve  championship 
of  the  show  with  her  225-pound 
Spotted  Poland  China  which  had 
taken  the  championship  of  that  breed 
after  finishing  first  in  the  medium- 
weights  of  that  breed. 

The  breed  champions  and  reserve 
champions  were:  Berkshire  —  cham¬ 
pion,  Robert  Harbaugh,  Fairfield, 
Adams  County;  reserve  champion, 
John  Marstellar,  Stewartstown.  Here¬ 
ford  —  champion,  Dale  Strickler, 
Hellam.  Spotted  Poland  China  — 
champion,  Betty  Arnold;  reserve 
champion,  David  Deller,  York. 
Chester  White  —  champion,  James 
Parlett;  reserve  champion,  John 
Little,  Jr.,  Hanover.  Yorkshire  — 
champion  and  reserve  champion,  Leo 
Deller,  York,  who  won  first  place  in 
all  three  weight  classes.  Duroc  — 
champion  Paul  Ebaugh,  Stewarts¬ 
town.  Hampshire — champion,  Preston 
Bankert,  Felton;  reserve  champion, 
Shirley  Cramei',  Glen  Rock.  Cross 
Breed — champion,  Ralph  McGregor, 
East  Berlin;  reserve  champion,  Rich¬ 
ard  Lanius,  Stewartstown.  Pens  of  10 
—  first,  James  Parlett,  Chester, 
Whites;  second,  Arthur  Hieland, 
York,  Spotted  Poland  Chinas;  third, 
Glen  McGregor,  East  Berlin,  Cross 
Breeds. 


Boys  and  girls  from  all  seven 
participating  counties  shared  in  the 
honors  at  the  third  annual  Central 
District  4-H  dairy  calf  show  held 
last  month  at  the  Lewisburg  Armory. 
In  number  of  entries,  Montour 
County  led  with  17  out  of  a  total  of 
55  animals.  The  other  counties  and 
number  of  animals  from  each:  Ly¬ 
coming,  eight;  Centre  and  Juniata, 
seven  each;  Perry,  six;  Clinton  and 
Union,  five  each.  This  was  the  fourth 
of  five  district  4-H  dairy  shows  held 
in  the  State  this  Fall,  and  as  at  all 
others  held  thus  far,  competition  was 
unusually  close  because  of  the  uni¬ 
form  high  quality  of  all  entries. 

Winners  of  the  breed  .  champion¬ 
ships  were:  Holstein,  Mona  Hoster- 
man,  Aaronsburg,  Centre  County; 
Guernsey,  Richard  F.  Campbell, 
Catawissa,  Montour  County;  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Janet  Shearer,  Perulack,  Juni¬ 
ata  County;  Jersey,  Elwood  Winter, 
Muncy,  Lycoming  County. 


Beef  cattle  production  is  getting  a 
new  high  record  as  a  4-H  project  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  check  of  the  29 
county-wide  4-H  Baby  Beef  Clubs 
operating  in  the  State  discloses  a 
total  of  841  steers  on  feed.  This  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  reflects  continued 
growth  in  the  beef  cattle  industry 
and  increasing  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  provided  by  the 
4-H  Clubs.  Both  members  and 
parents  recognize  the  long  range 
benefits  from  this  training.  Typical  of 
the  attitude  of  parents,  who  want  this 
training  for  their  boys  and  girls,  is 
the  comment  by  the  father  of  one 
Club  member.  He  said:  “Steer  prices 
may  come  back  but  even  if  they 
should  go  down,  one  steer  won’t 
break  us  up.  I  want  these  youngsters 
to  get  something  in  beef  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  N.  M.  Eberly 


It’s  October  1  and  as  yet  we  have 
had  no  killing  frost.  It  has  been  a 
very  nice  Fall  and  the  trees  and 
woods  are  showing  the  signs  of  colors 
that  only  Autumn  can  bring.  Farm 
work  has  been  progressingly  nicely, 
although  we  have  had  rain  nearly 
every  day  in  the  past  week.  Crops 
are  generally  good  and  silos  are 
mostly  filled,  with  a  few  late  ones 
still  to  fill  at  this  writing.  With  the 
frost  staying  off  so  late,  all  the  corn 
got  ripe,  even  the  late  plantings,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  corn  crop,  not 


only  in  acreage  but  also  in  yield  per 
acre. 

Some  wheat  is  drilled  but  the 
greater  part  is  to  go  in  yet.  Most 
farmers  did  not  want  to  sow  until 
September  26  or  after  on  account  of 
the  Hessian  fly  and,  as  there  has  been 
considerable  rain  the  past  week,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  it  in 
sooner.  As  a  rule,  wheat  is  put  in 
somewhat  later  in  the  Fall  than  was 
the  case  25  years  ago.  Then  most 
farmers  sowed  around  September  10 
to  15;  now  it  is  usually  the  very  last 
of  the  month,  sometimes  later. 

Young  seedings  of  clover  have 
showed  marked  improvement  in  the 
past  six  weeks.  What  was  seeded  on 
oats  was  very  sickly  looking  when 
the  oats  were  cut  but,  after  the  oats 
were  taken  off  and  with  several  good 
rains  during  August  and  September, 
it  has  come  right  along.  Some  fields 
where  there  was  very  little  clover 
are  now  showing  excellent  catches. 

Potato  digging  is  well  under  way, 
with  the  earlier  varieties  practically 
all  dug.  The  yields  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  though,  perhaps,  not  up  to 
last  year’s  record  crop. 

Some  public  sales  are  now  being 
held.  Prices  for  most  everything  have 
declined  a  little,  though  good  fresh 
cows  still  bring  $150  each  or  more. 
Prices  of  grain  have  not  changed 
much  in  the  past  two  months  and 
wheat  is  still  around  $1.60  a  bushel, 
oats  70  cents,  ear  corn  65  cents  or 
near  there.  Young  chickens  are 
plentiful  and  rather  low  in  price. 
Eggs  are  scarce  right  now,  bringing 
60  to  70  cents. 

Taxes  are  higher  than  for  years  and 
our  school  taxes  ace  more  than  all 
other  taxes  combined.  It  shows  you 
cannot  haul  children  to  school  and 
do  away  with  our  country  schools 
without  paying  the  piper. 

Not  many  farms  are  being  sold  but 
a  great  many  townspeople  are  build¬ 
ing  new  houses  out  in  the  country 
where  they  purchase  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground,  build  a  home  on  it,  and 
then  work  in  some  of  the  mills  or 
factories  in  the  cities.  They  seem  to 
think  the  country  is  a  good  place  to 
live  but  are  a  little  afraid  to  risk 
trying  to  make  a  living  of  it. 

Much  n6w  machinery  is  being  pur¬ 
chased  and  many  -farmers  have  al¬ 
most  as  much  invested  in  machinery 
as  they  have  in  their  farms  —  corn 
pickers,  combines  and  field  ensilage 
cutters,  and  field  balers  as  well,  have 
been  in  good  demand  and  are  outsell¬ 
ing  grain  binders,  hay  loaders  and 
some  other  implements  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  all  thought  were  such  a 
real  necessity.  P.  McCullough 

Hats  Off  to  Monroe  County 
(Pa.)  Dairy  Co-op. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  pieces  of 
news  I  have  read  in  your  publication 
in  a  long  time  was  the  name  of 
the  Monroe  County  Milk  Producers 
Assn,  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  milk 
prices  paid  to  farmers.  It  recalled  to 
mind  the  struggle  we  had  in  getting 
the  co-op  started  and  in  keeping  it 
alive  until  proper  marketing  methods 
could  be  woi’ked  out.  You  will  recall, 
through  our  many  contacts  with  you, 
the  number  of  trips  we  made  to  New 
York  and  vicinity  to  try  and  estab¬ 
lish  suitable  marketing  connections. 
I  can  remember  the  trials  and  errors 
of  management  until  we  secured  Mr. 
Gearhart  through  the  item  you  placed 
in  your  paper  for  us. 

Strangely  enough,  the  four  of  us 
who  worked  so  hard  and  long  to 
get  this  organization  started  no  longer 
have  any  connection  with  it.  Amos 
Kresge,  whom,  you  will  remember, 
has  passed  away  to  his  rewai'd  which 
I  hope  will  include  the  excellent  and 
untiring  service  he  perfomed  for  the 
cooperative.  James  A.  Gould,  the 
first  president  and  manager  until  his 
entrance  into  naval  service  on  a 
mine  sweeper,  has  entered  business 
for  himself.  T.  J>  Thompson,  who 
worked  so  many  long  and  hard  hours 
for  the  organization  until  I  was  afraid 
his  wife  would  consider  herself  a 
“milk  widow,”  now  has  an  excellent 
small  herd  and  is  selling  his  milk  to 
Mr.  Gould.  I  myself  am  in  a  different 
county  working  with  and  teaching  a 
group  of  veterans. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  the  hard 
feelings  that  go  with  the  birth  of  a 
cooperative  have  died  down.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  milk  received 
here  in  Juniata  County,  our  Monroe 
County  group  should  have  good  cause 
for  rejoicing.  H.  E.  Davis 


Farmers  all  over  America  call  Quonsets  the  most  useful  build¬ 
ings  on  their  farms  .  .  .  ideal  for  grain,  corn  and  other  crop 
storage — just  the  thing  for  animal  shelter — equipment  and 
implement  storage — dairy  barns — plus  dozens  of  other  uses. 


mum  usable  floor  space. 

For  a  durable,  versatile  building  of  “101  uses1” 
choose  Quonset — now  immediately  available 
at  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer’s.  See  him  today 

#  Stran-Steel  and  Quonset 

or  write  us  for  further  information.  R«g.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  7  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Quonsets  are  permanent  all-steel  buildings  designed  to  give 
long  years  of  enduring  service  with  a  minimum  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  They  go  up  fast .  .  .  are  fire-resistant,  wind  resistant .  .  . 
have  famed  clear-span  design  permitting  maxi- 
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Easiest  Handling...Fastest  Cutting 
Lightest  Weight...Lowest  Maintenance 


LITE 

CHAIN  SAWS 

GASOLINE  - ENGINE  - DRIVEN 


Straight  Blades 
or  Bow  Saw 

Complete  Saw 
•  •  •  33  pounds 


Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of 
over  275,000  GASOLINE  ENGINE  DRIVEN  UNITS 

\ 

Ask  us  for  a  FREE  ON-YOUR-JOB  Demonstration 

.  ■  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION,  MAIL  TODAY  ■  ■■■■—— 

HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2600  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN  . COUNTY . STATE . 


DOUBLE 

SIZE 

PRINTS 


REPRINTS  -  4c  each 
I  Free  Mailers  Sent  on  Request 

I  VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO  IN  COIN 

BM  Dept.  R  P.0.Box7- RICHMOND, VA. 


DEVELOPED 

s? 

50c 


Iff 


—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  I  —  barrel  $5.00, 
5  —  $23.75,  10 —  $45.00,  20  barrels  up  to  truckloads 
$4.00  each.  Minimum  carload  200  barrels  $3.75  each. 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Peoria,  Ill.,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Terms  —  Certified  Check,  Draft  or 
Honey  Order  with  order.  We  do  not  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  Draft  attached. 

SH0-0FF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria  2,  III.  Phone  4-4128 


Tke  BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  In  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  Information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


N0W--This  Fall-Make  Excellent 
WINE  and  CIDER  at  HOME! 


MAKING  really  good  wine  and  cider  at 
home  is  quite  simple  —  if  you  know 
how!  So  here’s  good  news  —  a  fine  new 
manual  of  simplified  instructions  which 
tells  you  just  how  to  make  not  only  red, 
white,  sweet  and  dry  grape  wines,  but 
also  dandelion,  elderberry,  blackberry, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  wines.  Also  the  best 
sweet  and  hard  cider  you  ever  tasted!  This 
new  manual  outlines  all  the  equipment 
you’ll  need.  The  authors  advise  you  to  buy 
some  of  it  but  the  only  expensive  item  — 
a  wine  press  —  is  described  in  such  a  way 
that  anyone  handy  with  tools  can  easily 
make  one  at  home  at  very  little  cost.  This 
manual  is  particularly  valuable  because 
of  the  unique  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  its  two 
authors.  The  first  — 


$ioo 


John  Gourlie  is  a  home  wine  enthusiast 
and  knows  the  problems  of  the  amateur. 
The  second.  Dr.  Donald  K.  Tressler,  is  a 
national  authority  and  consultant  on  wine¬ 
making  and  food  chemistry.  Together  they 
have  certainly  done  a  wonderful  job  for 
the  home  wine-maker!  Even  more  good 
news!  The  price  is  only  $1.00  postpaid! 
So  just  send  one  dollar  now  and  receive 
your  copy  of  HOME  WINE  AND  CIDER 
MAKING  SIMPLIFIED  by  return  mall. 
If  you  aren’t  delighted,  we’ll  send  you 
DOUBLE  your  money  back! 

THE  COUNTRY  BOOKSTORE 


Box  8210, 


Noroton,  Conn. 


I 


PREPAID 


I  The  Country  Bookstore 

I  Box  8210,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  HOME  WINE  AND 
CIDER  MAKING  SIMPLIFIED,  by  return  mail. 
Enclosed  is  $1.00.  I  understand  you’ll  give  me 
DOUBLE  my  money  back  if  I'm  not  delighted. 


Your  Name. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Address. 


City. 


Zone  No .  State. 


Animal  Neighbors  at  Dobbin 
Hollow 

When  my  wife  and  I  told  our 
friends  we  were  going  to  spend  the 
Summer  back  in  the  mountains  in 
an  old  farm  house,  they  seemed  to 
pity  us.  Even  though  we  had  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  painting,  putty¬ 
ing  windows,  ceiling  an  old  attic  and 
repairing  the  old  water  system,  they 
seemed  to  think  that  in  between  jobs 
and  when  we  were  resting,  we  would 
be  bored  to  death  by  the  monotony 
of  country  life.  We  saw  right  then 
and  there  that  we  had  a  chance  to 
prove  that  this  was  not  the  case.  We 
realized  also  that  many  folks  who 
are  now  contemplating  moving  to  the 
country,  have  asked  themselves  this 
same  question. 

Aside  from  daily  household  duties 
and  chores,  what  does  the  country 
offer  to  the  average  man  and  woman? 
Is  there  anything  interesting  going 
on?  We  now  feel  that  anyone  that 
does  not  get  a  great  thrill  for  living 
out  of  country  life  has  only  half  lived 
himself.  Conversely  also,  if  he  has 
not  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  new  environment  and  go  around 
the  hills  and  fields,  and  forests  full 
of  intellectual  curiosity  to  learn  more 
about  the  living  things  which  sur¬ 
round  him,  he  has  no  business  trying 
to  live  in  the  country. 

We  know  that  most  well  rooted 
folks  in  the  country  have  developed 
this  curiosity  to  know  their  animal 
neighbors.  I  have  known  a  lot  of 
country  boys  and  girls,  and  the  in¬ 
sight  they  have  of  plant  and  animal 
life  is  sometimes  astonishing.  In  their 
high  school  work  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  they  have  brought  from  60  to 
70  flowering  plants  to  class  and  they 
have  brought  in  the  names  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  from  40  to  50  native 
birds  before  the  middle  of  June.  To 
these  boys  and  girls  (many  belong¬ 
ing  to  4-H,  FFA,  and  FHA  groups), 
God’s  great  out-of-doors  is  a  real, 
live,  interesting  adventure.  It  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  their  every  day  life 
and  it  gives  them  Nature-awarenes 
that  lasts  throughout  life.  I  have 
learned  much  from  them.  The  only 
place  I  ever  drew  the  line  was  when 
one  of  them  wanted  to  bring  a  real, 
live  skunk  in  a  cage  to  Biology  class. 
Charlie  was  ready  to  guarantee  that 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  to 
his  great  disappointment  I  could  not 
agree.  (I  think  maybe  Charlie  was 
interested  in  seeing  school  let  out 
early.) 

During  the  first  really  warm 
Spring  days,  one  marvels  at  the  re¬ 
birth  of  bird  life.  They  hurry  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  Their  mating 
calls  and  songs,  their  love-making, 
and  their  dancing  and  pirouetting  to’ 
attract  mates  are  most  fascinating. 
Soon  bits  of  paper,  cloth,  moss  li¬ 
chens,  leaves  and  other  materials  are 
being  carried  about.  We  see  some 
with  mouthfuls  of  mud,  others  with 
shreds  of  bark,  last  year’s  milkweed 
down,  and  feathers  and  fur  from  no 
one  knows  where.  A  big  building 
program  is  under  way. 

Of  course,  during  the  entire  season 
we  studied  many  common  birds — 
crows,  hawks,  eagles,  starlings,  spar¬ 
rows,  woodpeckers,  blackbirds,  and 
so  on  down  through  the  list.  We 
could  say  a  lot  about  each  one.  The 
ones  that  interested  us  most  were  the 
busy  little  insect  eaters:  warblers, 
wrens,  j  uncos,  chickadees,  tanagers, 
flycatchers,  cuckoos,  and  orioles.  We 
were  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  with 
our  field  glasses  and  our  bird  book 
to  try  to  identify  what  we  saw.  An¬ 
other  bird  that  was  a  thrill  to  see  was 
the  ruby-throated  hummingbird.  If 
you  have  a  bed  of  showy  flowers 
near  the  house,  you  surely  will  have 
visits  from  this  beautiful  creature.  If 
you  scan  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  pines  and  spruces,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  creepers,  nuthatches, 
flycatchers  and  other  birds  scurrying 
around  after  insects  picking  up  in¬ 
sect  eggs  and  adults  of  aphids,  scales, 
and  other  pests  or  catching  them  on 
the  wing.  Nuthatches  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  spiraling  down  a  tree  in  an 
upside  down  position.  Cfeepers,  on 
the  other  hand,  crawl  or  creep  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Incidentally, 
our  very  existence  would  be  threat¬ 
ened  if  it  were  not  for  these  insect¬ 
eating  birds.  They  are  the  greatest 
insurance  policy  the  farmer  has. 

We  have  learned  to  love  all  the 
birds  with  possibly  one  exception — 
the  kingfisher;  although  I  suppose  he 
has  his  place  in  Nature’s  scheme  of 
things.  Early  in  the  Summer  we 
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noticed  near  the  brook  in  front  of 
the  house  a  pair  of  large,  dove-like 
grayish  blue  birds.  The  large  head 
and  pointed  bill  soon  identified  them 
as  kingfishers.  Day  after  day  thev 
seemed  to  frequent  the  same  trees 
and  bushes  along  the  brook.  We  soon 
discovered  they  were  snatching  our 
little  trout  from  the  brook.  They  are 
rascals  for  dragging  out  the  little 
rainbows  that  are  planted  so  care¬ 
fully  by  the  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  We  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Summer  that  the  kingfisher 
has  two  kinds  of  vision,  one  for 
above  water  and  one  for  below  water. 
In  the  air  he  has  monocular  vision* 
using  one  eye  at  a  time.  When  he 
cocks  his  saucy  head  to  give  you  an 
inquisitive  stare,  he  uses  either  one 
eye  or  the  other  depending  on  which 
side  of  him  you  are  on.  After  he  dives 
under  water,  and  they  sometimes  go 
clear  out  of  sight,  he  locks  straight 
ahead  at  the  fish  he  is  after  and  the 
front  of  each  eye  is  so  modified  for 
underwater  seeing  that  he  has  what 
is  known  as  binocular  vision — like 
humans— using'both  eyes  at  once,  the 
brain  fusing  the  two  images  into  one. 

The  mammals  that  live  around  a 
farm  are  also  an  interesting  group. 
Some  of  them  are  a  downright 
nuisance,  as  any  farmer  can  testify. 
The  damage  done  by  some  of  them 
gives  the  farmer  his  biggest  head¬ 
aches  and  he  certainly  is  entitled  to 
protect  himself  against  them  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  Deer  do  a  lot 
of  damage  to  gardens  near  us.  Mr. 
Groundhog  got  a  large  share  of  our 
vegetable  plants  before  we  got  busy 
with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  on 
the  leaves  of  the  tomato  plants.  We 
found  him  dead  along  the  road  a 
few  days  later.  Rabbits  and  deer  will 
nibble  off  young  carrots,  beets,  and 
lettuce,  etc.,  just  as  though  you  had 
pushed  a  lawn  mower  over  them. 
Chickens  must  be  protected  from 
weasels,  skunks  and  foxes.  A  bear 
came  down  to  my  neighbor’s  place 
and  got  away  with  a  beehive.  We 
have  muskrats  and  mink  nearby 
which  can  be  trapped  in  season. 

So  far  as  animal  life  in  the  country 
is  concerned  there  is  never  a  dull 
moment.  For  good  or  for  evil  there 
they  are,  and  we  have  to  adjust  our 
life  to  them.  Many  of  these  animals 
keep  in  check  insect  and  rodent 
pests  which  must  be  weighed  against 
the  harm  they  do.  For  example,  owls, 
crows  and  hawks  feed  on  rodents  and 
other  vermin;  cougars  and  other  pre¬ 
dators  feed  on  deer,  aided,  of  course, 
by  man  with  his  gun.  Game  laws  aim 
to  keep  all  the  wild  animals  in  a 
definite  numerical  ratio  to  one  an¬ 
other  so  that  no  one  of  them  gets  too 
plentiful.  If  we  eliminated  all  the 
predators  of  deer  and  let  them  go 
unmolested,  these  animals  would 
soon  reach  such  great  numbers  that 
they  would  be  destructive  to  farms, 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  would  eventually  perish  for 
lack  of  food  to  feed  their  great 
numbers. 

Then  there  are  the  forests  in  which 
most  of  these  animals  secure  feed, 
shelter,  breeding  places  and  the 
clear,  pure  water  which  only  a  well 
forested  region  can  furnish.  The 
stream  in  front  of  our  door  runs 
pretty  steadily  all  Summer.  It 
furnishes  water  to  thirsty  cities  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  as  well  as  to 
metropolitan  New  York.  A  spring  in 
the  woods  on  a  side  hill  near  the 
house  furnished  us  with  clear  cold 
drinking  water  all  Summer.  It  was 
just  as  full  in  September  as  it  was 
in  April,  thanks  to  the  large  forested 
area  in  back  of  it  and  above  it.  Fully 
90  per  cent  of  our  township  is 
covered  with  forests,  which  accounts 
for  the  good  water  supply.  So,  while 
I  sat  on  the  big  rock  by  the  brook 
and  thought  about  farms  and  their 
water  supply,  I  said  to  myself  “God 
bless  the  forests,  they  give  us  our 
water.”  Too  few  people  realize  that. 

R.  H.  D.  Boerker 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Killed  Beef 

(Continued  from  Page  619) 
limits.  If  the  entire  side  of  beef  is 
aged,  there  will  be  less  loss  in  trim¬ 
mings  than  if  either  wholesale  or 
individual  cuts  are  used.  Two  to  six 
weeks  are  considered  a  long  enough 
period  for  aging  beef;  any  mold 
which  develops  can  then  be  readily 
trimmed  off  without  affecting  the 
taste  of  the  meat. 

New  Methods  of  Tenderizing 

Studies  on  the  chemistry  of  meat 
have  established  the  fact  that  its 
fibers  are  held  together  by  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  collagen,  usually 
referred  to  as  connective  tissue.  It 
has  been  further  shown  that,  when 
beef  is  allowed  to  age  properly,  this 
connective  tissue  becomes  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  enzymes,  with 
the  result  that  its  tenderness  is  in¬ 
creased.  During  the  past  few  years 
various  enzyme  products  have  been 
marketed  which,  when  applied  to  the 
surface  of  beef,  hasten  and  improve 
its  tenderizing.  Among  these  en¬ 
zymes  are  two  of  vegetable  origin, 
known  as  bromelin  and  papain, 
which  have  proven  helpful. 

The  use  of  ultra-violet  light, 
which  retards  and  inhibits  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bacteria  but  allows 
meat  to  be  aged  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  than  usual,  permits  an  in¬ 
creased  enzyme  action  because  of  the 
more  favorable  temperatures;  this 
process  is  now  being  used  com¬ 
mercially.  The  most  favorable 
tenderizing  and  keeping  qualities 
with  beef  cuts  have  been  obtained 
by  exposing  the  meat  to  ultra-violet 
light  for  a  period  of  three  days,  with 
the  temperature  held  constantly  at 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  humidity 
from  85  to  90  degrees. 

If  beef  should  become  dark,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
below  par  for  tenderness  and  quality. 
Older  beef  as  well  as  aged  beef  is 
always  much  darker  in  color  than 
that  from  young  animals  which  has 
been  cut  for  a  short  time.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  beef  animal  regardless  of  age 
will  be  darker  than  normal  in  its 
meat  coloring,  and  for  no  known 
reason.  However,  the  meat  from  such 
individuals  is  equally  good  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  comparable  con¬ 
ditioned  animals. 

Vitamins  in  Meat 

In  addition  to  its  great  nutritive 
value,  meat  ranks-  high  in  both 
amount  and  quality  of  vitamins.  As 
a  result  of  numerous  investi¬ 
gations,  it  has  been  established  that 
meat  is  an  excellent  to  good  source 
for  most  of  the  known  vitamins 
needed  in  human  nutrition.  The 
vital  organs  of  all  animals  are  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  most  of  these  vita¬ 
mins.  Pork  is  very  high  in  thiamin 
(B,),  which  is  needed  in  regular 
amounts  by  humans  for  health  and 
well  being.  A  lack  of  this  vitamin 
causes  the  oriental  disease  known  as 
beri-beri.  An  average  size  pork  chop 
contains  enough  of  this  vitamin  to 
meet  the  daily  requirements  for  one 
mature  person.  Liver  is  also  high  in 
the  newly  discovered  vitamin  Bi;. 

The  vital  organs  of  animals  are 
likewise  high  in  the  other  B-com- 
plex  vitamins,  all  of  which  are 
needed  to  keep  the  human  body 


functioning  normally.  Meat,  of  all 
foods,  most  nearly  approximates 
living  tissue.  Therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  regularly  to  eat  this  food  in 
order  to  repair  and  rebuild  the 
tissues.  No  substitute  has  ever  been 
found  that  replaces  good  red  meat  in 
the  diet  of  man. 

Relation  of  Udder  to  Milk 
Production 

We  have  several  dairy  cows  with 
high  production  in  their  pedigrees 
that  freshen  with  huge  udders  but 
are  disappointing  in  the  amount  of 
milk  they  give.  After  milking  with 
machine  and  hand  stripping,  their 
udders  look  and  feel  as  though  they 
hadn’t  been  milked  at  all,  yet  22  to 
25  pounds  of  milk  have  been  taken. 
The  bags  continue  in  this  large  fleshy 
state  during  the  entire  lactation,  but 
their  milk  production  drops  to  about 
15  pounds  after  a  few  weeks.  My 
husband  declares  that  the  udder  is 
all  right  but  that  the  cow  is  no  good. 
We  have  others  which  freshen,  with 
udders  not  so  huge,  that  give  large 
production  and  continue  high  for  six 
or  seven  months;  in  fact,  never  drop 
to  a  low  until  time  to  dry  off.  Right 
from  the  beginning  the  udder  milks 
out  and  collapses  real  soft  with 
folds  and  no  core  as  these  others 
seem  to  have.  As  my  husband  sees  it, 
the  size  of  the  udder  means  nothing. 
What  is  your  opinion?  mrs.  e.  b.  b. 

Your  husband  is  correct  in  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  size  of  the  udder 
is  not  always  an  indication  of  the 
production  ability  of  the  cow.  The 
udders  you  speak  of  are  what  is 
termed  meaty  in  their  cell  structure. 
There  is  no  one  single  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  dairy  cow  which  indicates 
high  production.  It  is  only  by  a 
combination  of  characteristics  in  her 
physical  makeup  by  which  one  can 
estimate  what  she  is  approximately 
capable  of  doing  for  milk  secretion. 
However,  even  the  best  judges  go 
wrong,  and  official  testing  is  the  only 
way  of  proving  a  dairy  cow’s  real 
ability.  A  wide,  broad  escutcheon, 
combined  with  an  udder  that  is  at¬ 
tached  well  forward  and  high  in  the 
rear,  and  which  is  soft  and  pliable 
when  milked  out,  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  good  production,  provided 
the  cow  has  a  deep  body,  possesses 
good  dairy  temperament  throughout, 
and  is  well  fed  and  'cared  for.  The 
dairy  cow  can  be  compared  to  a 
chain  because  she  is  only  as  good  as 
her  weakest  characteristic,  while  the 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  link. 


“Ton-of-Gold”  Jerseys 

John  Luchsinger  and  Sons  are 
owners  of  three  Jersey  cows,  each  of 
which  has  been  awarded  a  Ton-of- 
Gold  Certificate  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  in  recognition  of 
their  production  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  Edgeley  Standard  Lucky 
Girl,  with  a  production  of  2,057 
pounds  butterfat  at  eight  years; 
Alfalfa  Noble  Katinka  with  2,647 
pounds  butterfat  at  nine  years;  and 
Just  So  Joan  with  2,164  pounds 
butterfat  at  nine  years  of  age.  During 
this  period  their  production  aver¬ 
aged  over  500  pounds  of  fat  per  year, 
two  and  one-half  times  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  average  dairy  cow  in 
the  United  States. 


Oscar  Hanson,  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  is  able  to  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature  in  his  milk  house  without  operation'  cost,  except  for  small 
current  consumption,  with  this  wall  type  radiator.  He  connected  the  radiator 
to  the  hot  water  outlet  of  a  50 -gallon  automatic  hot  water  heater,  and  the 
return  line  from  the  radiator  was  in  turn  connected  with  the  cold  water 
inlet  to  the  hot  water  heater.  The  radiator,  mounted  on  the  wall  above  the 
hot  water  heater,  made  it  a  gravity  system. 


YOUR  BARN  IS  CLEANED 


with  the 


ELECTRIC 

Barn  Cleaner 


In  5  to  10  minutes,  manure  is  in  the  spreader 


—gutters  cleaner  than 

*-p 

J-his  amazing  Clay  "Magic  Shoveler" 
revolutionizes  barn  cleaning  methods  with 
these  important  benefits  for  you: 

•  Helps  keep  better  dairy 
labor  on  your  farm. 

Eliminates  "back-breaking”  dirty  chore- 
no  need  to  lift  a  shovel.  Saves  vine  for 
other  work. 

•  Quick/  easy,  low-cost. 

Cleaning  time  for  30-cqw  barn  about  8 
minutes!  Easily  installed  in  new  or  old 
barns.  Only  one  motor,  one  continuous 
chain,  no  pit  required. 

•  Take  pride  in  cleaner, 
more  efficient  barn.  .  % 

Bedding  that  falls  in  gutter  acts  as  a 
broom,  leaving  gutter  cleaner  than  with 
shoveling.  No  manure  scattered  on  litter 
alley. 


with  hand  shoveling 

•  No  foul-smelling  pit, 
less  odor  at  cleaning  time*. 

Doesn't  turn  manure  during  cleaning) 
Carries  directly  to  spreader  outside.  Low 
in  cost— simple  to  install— full  guarantee 
backed  by  50  years  of  quality  equipment 
experience. 


Chute  and  motor  cover  shown  as  paddles 
push  manure  up  chute  and  into  spreader,, 


■■■■■I 

'  A 1  C  ttY  Equipment  Corp.,  1091  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  g* 

Please  send  me  detailed  Barn  Cleaner  bulletin) 

Also  complete  livestock  Number  of  stalls  in  my  barn - — 

building  equipment.  Name_____ _ _  ™ 

-  i  Check  your  interest  below:  t 

i  DAIRY  BARN . □  Post  Office - State - - 

HOG  HOUSE . □ 

,  POULTRY  HOUSE . □  _  Box _ Route - Township - 

§1  H3  £21  S5  HI  Ei'B  T3  R3  H  fT  r~ 
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"POWER  OPERATION" 


MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 
100  Bushels 


Fill  out  and  RETURN 
THIS  COUPON  today 
-  get  a  demonstration 
from  vour  dealer 


MODEL 

100 


-G/VES  YOU  THE  BEST  VALUE 
-DOES  THE  MOST  FOR  YOU 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  you  top  performance- 
12  months  out  of  the  year  over  snow,  ice  or  mud. 

The  Cobey  Spreader  works  perfectly  over  any 
surface  which  permits  your  tractor  on  the  field. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  complete  shredding.  ■  ^'r; 
High-speed  shredders,  driven  direct  from  tractor 
power  toke-off,  makes  it  the  only  spreader  which 
really  shreds  the  manure.  Fine  shredding  means 
the  best  fertilizing  benefit;  stops  clogging  of 
tillage  tools. 

POWER  OPERATION  gives  better  v 

spreading  control.  Eight  speeds  permit  f 
exact  amount  of  manure  best  for  your  *',?.!  ~ 

soil  needs.  Ideal  for  spot  spreoding.  ' 

Spreads  perfectly,  even  when  spreader  is 
standing  still. 


patents  granted 

AND  PENDING 


A  > 


!T  P 


COMPETITIVE  TEST  PROVES  COBEY  BEST  I 


TRADE  J*A*KS  REG. 
U.  1  PAT.  OFF 


m 


Tested  with  three  competitive  spreaders,  the  spread 
pattern  of  the  Cobey  was  easily  distinguished  by  its 
finely  shredded  manure  and  wider,  more  uniform 
distribution. 

Remember,  the  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader  gives 
you  the  best  value--and  does  the  most  for  you! 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  NY-109  Galion,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 
Dept.  NY-109  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

□  Power  Driven  Spreader  Dll -A,  Wagon  Gear 

□  si-A,  Dump  Wagon  O  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

U21-A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  d2-Wheel  Trailer 

02-Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


I 

Name 


Entirely  different  in  design 
end  function  from  any  otheron 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  •  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry’’ 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  'nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  flue  caps.  Keeps  rain  and 
snow  out  of  chimneys,  avoids  back 
draft,  saves  fuel,  prevents  chimney  fires  and  creosote. 
Galv.  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes  pipe,  brick  and 
finer  models.  Also  Automatic  heat  regulators  (Pat’d. ) 
Thermostatically  controlled.  CATALOG  FREE. 

G.  D  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Keep  Your  Guns 
Protected  with 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
§2  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  TOUGH 

comfortable,  too 


REAL  GRAIN  LEATHER 

COMBAT  type  ROOTS 

Yankee  craftsman¬ 
ship  brings  you  out¬ 
standing  quality  at  a 
rock  bottom  price.  tpoid 
Double  oak  leather  v 
sole  with  thick  rub¬ 
ber  half-soteand  heel. 

Brass  buckles  and  eye¬ 
lets.  Rivet  reinforced 
at  points  of  strain. 

Double  tanned  grain 
cowhide  uppers.  Made  on 
modified  army  last  for  com¬ 
fort.  Adjustable  straps.  Out¬ 
side  counter,  and  garrison 
reinforced  back.  You  can’t 
lose— your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

f™ORDER  TODAY 

Real  leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  Q 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A  Check  0 

Worcester,  Moss  C  O.D.  (Postage  Extra)  □ 
Please  rush  me  pairs  of  Combat 

type  Boots  at  $6  95  postpaid.  Size  - 

Name  _ _ 


SIZES: 

6  to  12 

WIDE  WIDTHS 
Goodyear  construction 
—  can  be  repaired  — 
dry  out  soft.  Color: 
Army  tan. 


A  GREAT  BUY! 
DIRECT^ 


Street  . 
City  _ 


_  State . 


HOPPE’S  No  9 

Rust  can  start  in  a  jiffy  and  quickly 
ruin  your  gun.  Don’t  take 
chances.  Keep  YOUR  gun 
thoroughly  clean  and  pro¬ 
tected  with  Hoppe’s  No  9. 

Your  dealer  sells  it  or  send 
us  10c  for  sample.  Write  for 
our  FREE  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  — get  all  the  facts. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

Z33Z  North  8tb  Street.  Phila.  33,  Pa 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  strong,  form  fitting, 
washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps 
up  in  front.  Adjustable 
leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support. 

For  men,  women  and  children.  Mail  orders  give 
measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Specify  right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s,  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
308  East  12th,  Dept.  RY-10,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


LIVING  FENCES  of  life-time  Multiflora  Rose  low 
cost,  stock-tight,  no  upkeep,  protects  wildlife,  beauti¬ 
ful.  Send  for  “Living  Fence  Facts"  and  prices. 
TUCKAM0NY  NURSERY,  Doylestown,  R-2,  Penna. 


HAY  CONSUMERS:  If  you  feed  during  summer 
months  or  want  to  save  handling  expense  get 
In  touch  with  —  J.  W.  CHRISTMAN, 

R.  D.  4.  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  TEL.  48-282 


Nature’s  Golden  Ball 

From  the  fields  of  the  thrifty  farm¬ 
er  come  the  pumpkins,  from  which 
come  the  pies  of  Autumn.  The  golden 
pumpkin  (from  the  Greek  “pepon,” 
meaning  “cooked  in  the  sun”)  that 
blends  so  well  with  bright  Fall  colors 
has  been  a  favorite  vegetable  for  pies 
since  Colonial  days.  The  pumpkin  is 
of  the  gourd  family  which  originally 
came  from  East  Asia. 

The  pumpkin  in  the  cornfields  of 
early  America  was  used  in  making 
pumpkin  butte^  when  mixed  with 
corn  meal  and  boiled,  it  made  a  good 


bread.  Some  pumpkins  grow  to  great 
size,  even  to  95  pounds  and  more; 
one  that  size  would  sure  make  a  lot 
of  pies.  Year  after  year,  many  pump¬ 
kins  go  into  Jack  O’  Lanterns  to 
make  children  happy  on  Hallowe’en. 

•  O.  P.  Fox 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

What  Is  Farming? 

'  Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 

Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Acta  of  March  3.  1933,  and  July  2,  1946 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  at  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1949 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  F. 
Berghold,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following  Is  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforeiald  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold.  333  W.  S'Oth  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Managers:  John  J.  Dillon  and  William  A. 
O’Brien.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

William  A.  O'Brien,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Estate  of  Mary  D.  Walsh.  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 

Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  alao.  In  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  bolder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  Reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  Interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
malls  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  Is  - .  (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of 
September,  1949. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York.  No.  03  - 20 50500. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clerk.  Bronx  and  N.  Y.  Co.  Registers.  Term  expires 
March  30,  1951. 


in  your 
home.  . 


Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


full  information 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Rem  o  va  I 
filter  takes  out 
all.rust and  other 
^foreign'  ma’tter, , 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and. 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-* 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,lnc. 
369  Third  Ave„  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Professional  DYEING 


tor  FADED  CLOTHES,  HOME 

Don’t  discard  faded  or  ’’wrong- 
color”  clothing  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Send  them  to  us  for  non-shrink, 
color-fast  dyeing.  Choose  from  36 
beautiful  colors  or  submit  sample. 

Size  and  style  retained — no  "dyed 
look.”  Returned  pressed,  ready  to 
wear.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  for  COLOR  CHART,  circular  and  Price  List 

mu  COLOR  DYE  WORKS,  Atlas  Term.,  B'klyn  27,  N.Y. 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Cracker  Co. 

)  N.  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


UNADILLA 
•  •  SILOS  •  • 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  PAINT 

Bright  Red — Tinner’s  Rod  for 
Bams,  Silos,  Fences,  Gutters 
Metal  Roofs  and  Structural  Steel 

$1.93  GALLON  I  $2.25  GALLON 
in  5  gal.  cans.  I  in  1  gal.  cans 
Send  50c  For  Quart  Sample 
Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  27,  Niagara  Square  Station 
Buffalo  I,  New  York 


-  REFRESHING  CUPS  OF  HERB  TEA  - 

USED  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS. 

4  Boxes  More  Popular  Herbs  $1.00  Plus  15c  Postage. 
GRANDMA  BULLARD,  Box  475,  Now  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Will  Purchase  Letters  Containing  Stamps  1840  to  1869 
TARTORIA,  1993  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Trenton  Fair 

The  1949  New  Jersey  State  Fair 
at  Trenton  was  well  attended  with 
over  300,000  persons  going  through 
the  gates  between  September  25  and 
October  2.  In  his  message  to  fair- 
goers  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
mentioned  in  part  that  “The  State 
Fair  once  again  reminds  us  how  much 
we  are  interdependent  upon  one  an¬ 
other  —  the  farmer  upon  the  factory, 
the  factory  worker  upon  the  farmer, 
and  how  greatly  the  interest  of  each 
group  is  the  interest  of  the  other.”  ’ 

Good  Dairy  Cattle  Show 

Tops  and  championships  were: 

Jerseys  —  bulls,  mature,  senior  and 
grand  champion,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  senior  yearling  and 
junior  champion,  Paul  Spann  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Morristown;  junior  yearling, 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown;  calf, 
Ehrlich  &  Whittaker,  Yarmouth, 
Novia  Scotia.  Females,  mature,  best 
udder,  senior  and  grand  champion, 
Boncrist  Farm,  Newton;  four  under 
five  years,  Falklands  Farm,  Schells- 
burg,  Pa.;  three  under  four  years, 
Paul  Spann  &  Sons;  two  under  three 
years,  Falklands;  senior  yearling  and 
junior  champion,  Twin  Oaks;  junior 
yearling,  Falklands;  calf,  Twin  Oaks. 
Groups,  dairy  herd,  Boncrist;  best 
three  females,  get  of  sire  and  junior 
get  of  sire,  Twin  Oaks;  produce  of 
dam,  Vaucluse  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

GuernseyS  —  bulls,  mature,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Glenburnie,  Trenton;  sr.  yr„ 
Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton;  calf  and 
jr.  ch.,  Woodacres.  Females,  four 
under  five,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Woodacres; 
three  under  four,  two  under  three 
and  best  three  females,  Glenburnie; 
the  other  female  classes  including 
groups  were  won  by  the  entries  of 
Woodacres. 

Holsteins  —  bulls,  mature,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Rolling  Knoll  Farm,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.;  sr.  yr.,  Pine  Entrance 
Farm,  Harrisonville;  jr.  yr.,  J.  Irving 
Stryker,  Neshanic;  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
Pine  Entrance.  Females,  mature,  sr. 
and  gr.'ch.,  Wood  view  Farm,  Somer¬ 
ville;  three  under  four,  jr.  yr.,  John 
I.  Stryker,  Jr.,  Neshanic;  all  other 
female  classes  and  groups  won  by  the 
entries  of  Rolling  Knoll. 

Ayrshires  —  bulls,  all  competing 
classes,  including  the  champions  won 
by  the  entries  of  Wauwatosa  Farm, 
Woodbine,  Md.  Females,  three  under 
four,  jr.  get  of  sire,  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
Cove  Creek  Farms,  Bedford,  Pa.;  jr. 
yr.,  Gem  Dairy  Farms,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.;  all  other  female  classes, 
groups,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  Wauwatosa. 

Brown  Swiss  —  bulls,  all  classes 
including  both  champions  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  Active  Acres  Farm,  Prince¬ 
ton.  Females,  all  classes  and  both 
champions,  Active  Acres.  Groups,  all 
classes,  Active  Acres. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  departments  of  beef  cattle,  as, 
well  as  sheep  and  swine,  were  under 
the  direction  of  Wm.  Skelley,  Neyv 
Brunswick.  Competition  in  the  Angus 
classes  was  close  throughout,  with 
entries  from  the  well  known  breed¬ 
ing  establishments  of  Shadow  Isle 
Farms,  Red  Bank;  White  Gates 
Farms,  Flanders;  Alan  McGregor  & 
Son,  Worton,  Md.;  and  Downsbragh 
Farm,  Far  Hills.  Senior  champion 
bull  was  won  by  the  entry  of  Shadow 
Isle,  with  junior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  going  to  White 
Gates.  Shadow  Isle  won  the  sr.  fe¬ 


male  purple,  and  McGregor  the  jr. 
purple.  White  Gates  was  first  on 
Angus  steers. 

The  Hereford  classes  were  well 
filled  with  excellent  white-faced 
cattle,  the  ribbons  being  awarded  to 
entries  from  the  herds  of  Birdwood 
Farms,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Chino 
Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md.;  and  E. 
Robert  Durand,  Freehold.  Champion 
bull  and  champion  female  were  both 
won  by  the  entries  of  Birdwood;  the 
res.  championships  were  won  by  the 
entries  of  Chino.  The  entry  of 
Patricia  Stellatella,  New  Brunswick, 
won  first  for  Hereford  steers,  and  her 
Shorthorn  won  the  fat  steer  cham¬ 
pionship. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

In  the  sheep  show  the  following 
exhibitors  were  prominent  winners 
in  the  various  breeds  as  listed: 
Shropshires  —  Lehigh  Portland, 
Stetlersville,  Pa.;  Charles  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.  Hampshires  — 
Sheepsfield  Farm,  New  Vernon;  Wm. 
Epple,  Chatham;  Juilus  Gehrer,  New 
Vernon;  Smith.  Cheviots — Portland; 
Lewis  Nichold,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.; 
Francis  King,  Westfield;  Mrs.  D. 
Heldt,  Boonton.  Dorsets  —  M.  C. 
Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa.;  Cam¬ 
bria  Farm,  Phoenix,  Md.  Suffolks  — 
Smith;  Whitney;  F.  E.  Busier,  Peach- 
bottom,  Pa.  Southdowns  —  Portland. 
Corriedales  —  Smith. 

The  grand  championships  in  the 
swine  breeds  went  as  follows:  Durocs 
—  boar  and  sow,  King  Farms  Co., 
Morrisville,  Pa.  Chester  White — boar 
and  sow,  Quakertown  High  School 
Farm,  Quakertown,  Pa.  Berkshire — 
boar  and  sow,  C.  R.  Galbreath  & 
Sons,  Street,  Md.  Poland  China — 
boar,  Vernon  Light,  Annville,  Pa.; 
sow,  Porter  Ellis,  Iona.  Hampshire — 
boar  and  sow.,  Stauffer  Homestead 
Farm,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

Poultry  Show 

The  poultry  show,  under  direction 
of  Harry  W.  Sterling,  Bordentown, 
presented  its  usual  good  exhibit  of 
over  3,000  birds.  Consistent  winners 
in  the  various  classes  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Pleasant  View  Farm,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.;  Myown  Farms, 
Grahams ville,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Braun  & 
Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Milton  Hoke, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.;  John  C.  Kriner, 
Stetlersville,  Pa.  Turkeys,  Royal 
Palm,  John  C.  Covert,  South  Amboy; 
Slates,  Pleasant  View.  r.  w.  d. 

Winners  in  N.  J.  Green 
Pasture  Program 

Franklin  Rue  and  Sons  of  Imlays- 
town,  Monmouth  County,  won  first 
place  in  New  Jersey’s  Green  Pasture 
Program.  Second  place  went  to 
Eugene  K.  Denton’s  White  Gates 
Farm,  Flanders,  Morris  County,  and 
third  to  Owlhurst  Farms,  Medford, 
Burlington  County.  Two  hundred 
seventy  farms  in  17  counties  partici¬ 
pated. 

The  Green  Pasture  Program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  Rutgers  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  number  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  Pastures  were  judged  on 
production,  quality  and  management. 
County  winners  were  picked  by  local 
committees  of  farmers  and  the  final 
judging  was  done  by  A.  R.  Merrill, 
former  head  of  the  Dairy  Department 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  H. 
R.  Cox,  former  extension  agronomist 
at  Rutgers,  and  R.  A.  Briggs  of  the 
Farm  Crops  Department  at  Rutgers. 


It  was  a  sad  day  in  one  dog’s  life  when  Calvin  Brueckner  had  to  return  to 
school  early  last  month.  Promise,  his  collie,  is  giving  him  one  last  piece  of 
advice  in  the  dooryard  of  the  Brueckner’s  home  in  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


McCulloch 


You  can  turn  any  kind  of  tree  or 
scrap  lumber  into  cordwood  in  a 
hurry  with  the  powerful,  new  light¬ 
weight  McCulloch  chain  saw.  On  any 
farm  with  timber,  the  McCulloch  will 
pay  for  itself  quickly  in  time  and  labor 
saved.  Beside  cordwood,  you’ll  save  money  making  posts,  felling  and 
bucking  logs  for  sale,  tree  maintenance,  and  rough  construction  sawing. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  the  McCulloch  3-25 
portable  saw  ideal  for  all-around  farm  use :  weighs  only  25  lbs.,  develops 
full  3  hp.,  automatic  clutch,  built-in  chain  oiler,  kickproof  rewind 
starter,  and  special  McCulloch  gasoline  engine  that  permits  sawing  at 
full  power  in  all  angles  and  positions. 


18"  blade . $295 

24"  blade . $305 


14"  bow 

All  Prices  F.O.B. 


$315 

Lo,  Angeles  | 

McCulloch  motors! 

CORPORATION 

4101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Dept.  CR 
los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE 

[  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  Dept.CR 
•  6101  West  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

.  Please  send  me  immediately  complete  in- 
J  formation  on  the  new  McCulloch  light-weight 
J  portable  farm  saw.  Also  send  name  of  nearest 
I  dealer,  where  I  can  see  demonstration. 


I  Address 

I  _ 


I  City 


Zone  State 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  Inland  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disk  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  Pedal  driven.  Mock  four-way 
gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments  also  avail¬ 
able.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old  TRACTALL  is 
the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  at  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulletin 
“ Play  Days  Unlimited ”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-10 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.”  Send  only  $1.98 
for  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 
ORTH  O,  I  TXT  CD. 
2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5  MA,  New  York  City  25 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  157-D  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


WITH  THE 

HARVEST-HANDLER, 


j  SPECIAL 
|  FEATURES 

J  Removable  4  -  ft. 
i  midsection.  Quick- 
|  detachable  power 
i  unit.  Rubber  belt  or 
S  chain  and  flights.  Re- 
J  movable  hopper  sides. 
|  Aluminum-alloy  con- 
i  struction. 


Use  lightweight  Model  "C”  Harvest-Handler  for  moving 
feed,  grain,  ear  corn  in  hammer  mill,  feed-grinding 
and  corn-shelling  operations,  filling  feed  burks, 
cleaning  chicken  houses  and  for  dozens  of  other 
cold  weather  chores.  Model  "C"  weighs  119 
lbs.,  16-ft.  length,  2  HP  engine,  90  lbs.  with¬ 
out  quick-detachable  power  unit  on  rubber 
belt  model,  95  lbs.  on  chain-flight  model. 
Model  ”B”  sells  for  less,  performs 
efficiently  where  smaller  capacity  is 
■--^required. 


rc** o*a  rtc* 


7314  Stahl  Rd. 
Orient,  Ohio 


20-ft.  Model  **CM 
Harvest-Handler  illus¬ 
trated  with  4-ft.  mid* 
section  in  position. 

Patent  Pending 


October  15,  1949 
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'  Make  Extra  Money 
This  Winter 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so  fast-cutting, 
so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees, 
cut  logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or 
cross-cut  saws.  And  it's  safe  —  safe  and 
easy  to  use,  safe  and  easy  to  carry. 

Make  Extra  Money.  Get  a  Precision 

Saw  and  clean  out  down  timber  in  your 
own  woods,  cut  logs  and  firewood  to  sell, 
cut  on  contract  for  others.  "Two  men,” 
writes  a  user,  "cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6 
cords  per  day.” 

SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  free 
folder  telling  all  about  the  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Saw  and  how 
it  can  save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 

AGENTS  WANTED - 

Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 

Box  168B2,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . state . 

If  interested  in  becoming  agent,  check  □ 


OFF  THE  COB 
INTO  THE  BAG 


•  New  Holland's  High-Capacity,  Low- 
Cost  Corn  Sheller  delivers  100  to  200 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  hour  from 
husked  ears.  See  your  New  Holland 
Dealer  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

i|§|  New  Holland 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSASCITY  •  TORONTO 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue;  tremendous  Bar¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRJACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Korok  Tile  Silo — 
More  For  Your  Money 

A  Korok  tile  stave  silo  will  give  you 
more  of  what  you  want  most.  Insu¬ 
lation  against  freezing.  Convenient 
doors.  Extra  strength.  Better  silage¬ 
keeping. 

Korok  silos  are  built  of  the  most  dur¬ 
able  material  ever  used  in  silo  con¬ 
struction.  No  mortar.  .  .no  cement.  .  . 
acid-proof.  Rust  and  rot-proof. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  its  rugged  beauty, 
if  you  choose  a  Korok  —  and  proud  of 
your  judgment  in  making  the  soundest 
silo  investment. 

Write  us  now  for  full  details  on  the 
Korok  and  other  popular  silos  in  the 
Craine  line.  Easy  terms  available. 

I 

|  Craine  Inc.  1029 Taft  St.,  Norwich, N.Y. 


KOROK  NATC0  W00DSTAVE  TRIPLEWALl 


GR0-QUICK ijflfittrio  HEATING  CABLE 

Prevent  freezing  of  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe_ . $1.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe„ . $1.80 

M2&  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe..s_..$2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  1 2  to  25  ft.  pipe - $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe - $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  12'  of  pipe  $1.00 
B  We  refer  Inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

/  GR0-QUICK  364  W.  Huroa  St..  Chicago  10,  III. 


Eastern  States 


Exposition 


The  28th  annual  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  well  attended  during  the  week 
of  Sept.  18  to  24;  total  paid  ad¬ 
missions  were  approximately  350,000, 
which  compares  with  352,152  last 
year  and  the  record  high  of  385,612 
in  1947. 

Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  daii’y  cattle  show  was  of  a 
high  order,  with  excellent  individ¬ 
uals  of  each  breed  parading  the  tan 
bark  before  discriminating  judges. 
Tops  and  championships  for  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  as  follows:  Holstein 
bull  calf,  Bayfield  Farm,  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  junior  yearling,  James  K. 
Howe  &  Sons,  Tunbridge,  Vt.;  senior 
yearling,  junior  and  grand  champion, 
Aldo  Panciera,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  two 
and  under  three  years,  Nutter, 
Butters,  Eaton  and  Dunton,  Corinna, 
Me.;  three  years  and  over,  senior  and 
reserve  champion,  Rolling  Knoll 
Farm,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  Holstein  fe¬ 
males  —  udder  alone,  Harden  Farms, 
Camden,  N.  Y.;  entries  from  this 
noted  Holstein  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  also  won  cow  three  under  four 
years,  four  under  five  years,  senior 
and  grand  champion  female,  dairy 
herd,  the  association  special  award, 
and  the  Baker  perpetual  trophy; 
heifer  calf,  Osborndale  Farm,  Derby, 
Conn.;  junior  yearling,  Warren  Wig- 
sten,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  senior 
yearling  and  junior  champion,  Edith 
Dilworth,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  two  under 
three  years,  Warren  Wigsten;  mature 
cow,  Hartsbrook  Farm,  W.  Hadley, 
Mass.;  get  of  sire,  best  three  females, 


and  winner  of  the  Knowles  memorial 
sire  trophy,  Rolling  Knoll  Farm;  pro¬ 
duce  of  dam  and  Knowles  trophy, 
Skyway  Farm,  N.  Clarendon,  Vt.; 
State  herds,  New  York. 

Ayrshire  Bull — calf,  two  under  three 
yrs.,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Lippitt  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I.;  jr.  yr.,  Meadowcroft 
Farms,  Granby,  Mass.;  sr.  yr.  and  jr. 
champ.,  Craigy  Burn  Farm,  Spencer, 
N.  Y.;  mature  bull,  Anchor  Mere 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Ayrshire  fe¬ 
males  —  udder  alone,  mature  cow, 
Clover  Meadow  Farm,  Ballston  Lake, 
N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  champ.,  Meadow¬ 
croft;  two  under  three,  produce  of 
dam,  Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington, 
Vt.;  all  other  female  classes,  includ¬ 
ing  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  were  won 
by  Lippitt;  State  herds,  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bulls  —  calf,  Woodacres 
Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr. 
and  jr.  champ.,  Wethersfield,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Mass.;  two  under  three,  Harry 
M.  Pate,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  mature  bull, 
sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  High  Hill  Farm, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  Guernsey  fe¬ 
males  —  udder  alone,  mature  cow, 
Woodacres;  calf,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  get  of 
sire,  jr.  champ.,  Kitchener  Farm, 
Billerica,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Sheldegren 
Farms,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  two  under 
three,  Bain  Ridge  Farm,  Frances- 
town,  N.  H.;  three  under  four,  dairy 
herd,  best  three  females,  get  of  sire, 
Mt.  Araret  Farm,  Port  Deposit,  Md.; 
four  under  five,  sr.  and  gr.  champ., 
Flying  Horse  Farm,  South  Hamilton, 
Mass. 

Jersey  Bulls  —  calf,  E.  W.  Files, 
Portland,  Me.;  jr.  yr.,  two  under 


Four-H  Club  members  literally  live  with  their  animals  during  the  time  they 
are  on  the  fair  circuit.  Here,  John  Vollinger  (12),  Northampton,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  is  taking  a  well  earned  rest  between  his  two  nice  Jersey 
heifers  which  have  been  groomed,  bedded  and  blanketed  to  the  Queen’s  taste. 


New,  sensational,  shuttle-action 

once-a-day  barn  cleaner  frees  dairymen  of  daily 
drudgery.  Just  flip  the  switch  —  it  cleans  your 
barn  cleaner.  Easy  to  install.  Fits  any  gutter  — 
any  barn.  No  indoor  pits  or  cross  gutters  to  col¬ 
lect  filth.  Eliminates  dirt-catching  stable  drag 
lines  . .  .  endless  chains  .  . .  idlers  .  . .  gear  boxes. 

Saves  valuable  stall  space.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer.  Write  for  free  folders.  Learn  how  you 
can  cut  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  chores — save 
up  to  3  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year. 

dhpt.  Jamesway 

RN-1049  v  - -  df 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

Elmira,  New  York  Los  Angeles  33,  Calif. 

World’s  Largest  Maker  of  TIME-SAVING  EQUIPMENT  for  Cows,  Hens,  Hogsgj 


The  Grand  Champion  4 -H  baby  beef  at  the  1949  Eastern  States  Exposition 
sold  for  $1.55  a  pound  liveweight.  This  Angus  steer  weighed  965  pounds,  and 
is  being  held  by  his  proud  owner  and  exhibitor  Henry  Kading  (17)  of  Mill- 

brook,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
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three,  jr.  champ.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  other  bull  classes, 
incl.  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.  Jersey  females —  udder  alone, 
mature  cow,  sr.  and  gr.  champ., 
Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.;  calf, 
jr.  champ.,  W.  L.  Johnson,  Vestal, 
N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  Falkland^  Farm, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  get  of 
sire,  best  three,  Twin  Oaks;  three 
under  four,  Paul  Spann  &  Sons,  Far 
Hills,  N.  J.;  four  under  five,  Upwey 
Farms,  S.  Woodstock,  Vt.;  dairy  herd, 
get  of  sire,  produce  of  dam,  Pioneer; 
State  herds,  Conn. 

Brown  Swiss  Bulls  —  calf,  Ethan 
Allen  Farms,  Burlington,  Vt.;  jr.  yr., 
Rollwood  Farms,  Guilford,  Conn.;  sr. 
yr.,  jr.  and  res.  champ.,  Hycrest 
Farm,  Leominister,  Mass.;  two  under 
three,  Sunset  Farms,  Woodstock,  Vt.; 
mature  bull,  sr.  and  gr.  champ., 
Comoco  Home  Farm,  Milton,  Mass. 
Brown  Swiss  females — udder  alone, 
four  under  five,  dairy  herd,  Comoco; 
calf,  jr.  champ.,  Betsey  Ann  Alfred, 
Burlington,  Vt.;  jr.  yr.,  Paul  Little, 
Bedford,  Mass.;  sr.  yr.,  Kilravock 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  jr.  get  of 
sire,  produce  of  dam,  Hycrest;  two 
under  three,  Ethan  Allen;  three  under 
four,  High  Meadow  Farm,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  mature  cow,  sr.  and  gr. 
champ.,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  —  calf,  jr. 
yr.,  jr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  Anderson 
Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  two 
year  old  bulls,  sr.  champ.,  C.  H. 
Mallory,  Strong,  Me.;  mature  bulls, 
Jesse  E.  Oakley,  Signal,  Ohio.  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  females — calf,  pair  of 
calves,  yearling  herd,  dry  record  of 
merit  cow,  trio  in  milk,  premier  ex¬ 
hibitor  and  breeder,  Mystery;  jr.  yr., 
Philo  T.  Withington,  N.  Hartland, 
Vt.;  sr.  yr.,  two  yr.,  get  of  sire,  jr. 
champ.,  sr.  and  gr.  champ.,  Last 
Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.; 
mature  cow,  pair  of  cows,  Mallory; 
three  to  four  yr.,  Wilder  Farm, 
Lyndon ville,  Vt.;  graded  herd,  D.  T. 
Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.;  champ.  Shorthorn  steer, 
Mystery. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  beef  cattle  show  was  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  Tops  and  champion¬ 
ships  for  exhibitors  were  as  follows: 
Angus  Bulls  —  sr.  and  gr.  champ., 
Blackbrier  Farm,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
res.  sr.  champ.,  jr.  champ.,  res,  gr. 
champ.,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N. 
Y.;  res.  jr.  champ.,  Bethel  Farm,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Angus  females — sr.  and 
gr.  champ.,  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.;  res.  sr.  champ.,  res.  jr. 
champ.,  Rally;  jr.  champ.,  res.  gr. 
champ.,  Northhill  Fai'm,  Bethel, 
Conn.;  get  of  sire,  pair  of  females, 
Rally;  pair  of  yearlings,  Bethel;  pair 
of  calves,  produce  of  dam,  Rally; 
premier  exhibitor,  Rally;  champ. 
Angus,  and  gr.  champ,  steer,  Mole’s 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Hereford  Bulls — jr.  yr.  and  champ., 
Geo.  H.  &  C.  E.  Bortz,  Uniontown, 
Pa.;  three  bulls,  Bird  Wood  Farms, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  two  bulls,  get  of 
sire,  Chino  Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md.; 
sr.  yr.  and  res.  champ.,  Morlunda 
Farms,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  Hereford 
females — jr.  yr.  and  champ.,  Frank 
Whitehair,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.;  two 
yr.  old  and  res.  champ.,  Essar  Ranch, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  champ.  Hereford 
steer,  Leroy  Stevens,  Turner,  Me. 

Sheep  and  Draft  Horses 

The  sheep  classes  were  well  filled 
with  good  entries  from  the  New 
England  States.  Champion  rams  and 
ewes  by  breeds  were  as  follows: 
Cheviots —  ram  and  ewe,  Four  Winds 
Farm,  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dorsets — 
ram,  Burnap  Brook  Farm,  Andover, 
Conn.;  ewe,  Stepping  Stone  Farms, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.  Shrop- 
shlres — ram  and  ewe,  Fred  K.  Yale, 
Meriden,  Conn.  Southdowns  —  ram 
and  ewe,  Luther  A.  Belden,  N.  Hat¬ 
field,  Mass.  Suffolks — ram  and  ewe, 
Hob  &  Nob  Farm,  Francestown,  N. 
H.  Champ,  wether,  Shrop.,  Daniel  T. 
Garland,  N.  Hatfield,  Mass. 

Percherons  were  the  only  breed  of 
draft  horses  shown.  Excellent  entries 
were  made  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Floyd  Hill,  New  Woostsock, 
N.  Y.  Mass,  won  sr.  and  gr.  champ, 
stallion,  with  Conn,  winning  sr.  and 
gr.  champ,  mare. 

Poultry  Exhibit 

The  poultry  classes  were  filled  with 
superior  birds  throughout.  Sweep- 
stake  awards  were:  Best  Bird,  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte,  pullet,  Stanley  H. 
Gaida,  Northfield,  Mass.;  Best  Ban¬ 


tam,  Black  Breasted  Red  Modern 
Game,  pullet,  Mrs.  Charles  Palmer, 
E.  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  Best  Water- 
fowl,  African,  old  goose,  L.  H.  Miner 
&  Sons,  N.  Stonington,  Conn.;  Best 
Turkey,  Bronze,  yearling  tom,  Elsie 
.Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn.; 
Best  Standard  Trio,  Dark  Cornish, 
young  trio,  W.  W.  Bunnell,  M.  D., 
Unionville,  Conn.;  Best  Bantam  Trio, 
Black  Breasted  Red  Modern  Game, 
young  trio,  Mrs.  Charles  Palmer. 

4 -II  Club  Show 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  is 
famous  for  its  outstanding  livestock 
4-H  Club  show,  particularly  on  baby 
beeves.  This  year’s  entries  were  on 
a  par  with  the  best  of  former  years. 
Winner  of  the  grand  championship 
in  the  4-H  baby  beef  contest  was  the 
entry  of  Henry  Kading,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.  This  965  pound  Angus  steer  was 
Henry’s  second  championship  at  the 
show  in  three  years,  his  first  being 
also  an  Angus  in  the  1947  contest. 
The  champion  steer  sold  at  auction 
for  $1.55  a  pound,  which  compares 
with  $1.00  last  year  and  the  all  time 
high  of  $11.15  a  pound  in  1933.  The 
average  price  obtained  for  the  120 
baby  beeves  at  this  year’s  auction  was 
40  cents  a  pound  which  compares 
with  a  little  over  45  cents  last  year, 
and  an  all-time  high  of  46  cents  in 
1946.  In  the  baby  beef  showmanship 
contest  Peter  Miller,  also  of  Mill¬ 
brook,  won  first  in  the  junior  classes, 
while  in  the  senior  classes  Maurita  A. 
Dunn,  Derby,  Conn.,  won  the  blue 
ribbon. 

In  the  dairy  classes,  the  entry  of 
Ronald  Reed,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  took 
top  honors  in  the  Holstein  division; 
with  the  entry  of  Elsie  Allen,  Pena- 
cook,  N.  H.,  winning  the  purple  in 
the  Brown  Swiss  classes.  The  grand 
champion  Jersey  was  fitted  and 
shown  by  Allan  Kern  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.  Gwendolin  Jewett  of  Gardiner, 
Me.,  won  championship  honors  with 
her  Ayrshire  heifer.  John  Hesketh  of 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Me.,  showed  the 
grand  champion  Guernsey  heifer;  and 
Ruth  Withington  of  North  Hartland, 
Vt.,  won  championship  honors  with 
her  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer.  The 
4-H  dairy  showmanship  contest  in 
the  senior  division  was  won  by  Allan 
Kern,  Wallingfoi'd,  Conn.,  and  the 
junior  division  was  won  by  Vernon 
Blackadar,  Ward  Hill,  Mass. 

A  4-H  Club  poultry  show  was  held 
for  Massachusetts  members.  Top 
awax’ds  were  as  follows:  Best  Hen,  R. 
I.  Red,  Phillip  Rimbach,  Acton;  Best 
Cock,  New  Hampshire,  Donald  Archi¬ 
bald,  Townsend  Harbor;  Best  Pullet, 
White  Plymouth  Rock,  Ralph 
McLeod,  W.  Deerfield;  Best  Cockerel, 
White  Leghorn,  Lynn  Anderson, 
Blandford;  Best  Trio,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Robert  Nimmo,  W. 
Springfield;  Best  Bantam,  cockerel, 
Joseph  McDaniel,  Taunton. 

Roy  Sauter,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  won 
in  tractor  operation.  R.  W.  Duck 


I  WHEN  YOU  BUILD  YOUR  BARN  WITH 

RILIO  Rafters 


WE  DO  HALF  THE  WORK! 


■  es,  we  at  Rilco  do  half  of  your 
barn-building  work  for  you  by  making 
glued-laminated  wood  rafters  that  are 
pre-engineered  and  pre-fabricated  for 
your  barn — all  ready  to  put  up. 

You  don’t  waste  costly  man-hours 
measuring,  sawing,  fitting  and  nailing. 
Nearly  half  your  barn  building  work  is 
already  done  for  you.  Think  of  the  time 
and  construction  money  you  can  save. 
Rilco  Rafters  are  glued-laminated  fram¬ 


ing  members  bonded  with  modern 
structural  glues  into  continuous  struc¬ 
tural  units  without  a  joint  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  ridge.  Consider  the  advantages 
of  Rilco  construction  in  building  time, 
in  strength,  in  permanent  value  before 
you  build  your  barn.  And  remember 
that  Rilco  Rafters  will  help  you  with 
your  other  farm  buildings  too.  For  there 
are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  Insist  on  genuine  Rilco  Rafters. 
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lamwOett.  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Central  Division:  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


L 


- 1 

RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC.  J 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  | 


Please  send  me  information  on  Rilco  Farm 
Buildings.  I  am  interested  in  Q  Machine  Sheds 
l~J  Barns  Q  Poultry  Houses  Q  Hog  Houses 

FI  Com  Crib  and  Granaries  Q _ _ 

Name _ _ 

Address  ( RFD  No.) _ 


City 


State. 
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CANVAS  TARPAULINS 


Direct  irom  factory.  Save 
proof,  complete  with  all 
forctments.  8  ounce.  6c 
Size  8  Oz.  12  Oz. 

6x  8  $  2.88  $  3.84 

8x  9  4.32  5.76 

9x12  6.48  8.64 

9x16  8.64  11.52 

10x18  10.80  14.40 

PAINTER’S  DROP 
Money-back  guarantee. 


50%.  Brand  new,  water- 
necessary  eyelets  and  rein- 
ounce,  8c  Foot. 
8  Oz.  12  Oz. 
$16.12  $20.16 
18.00  24.00. 

23.04  30.72 

24.00  32.00 

36.00  48.00 

9x12,  $4.32 


Foot.  12 
Size 
14x18 
15x20 
16x24 
20x20 
20x30 
CLOTH, 
C.  0. 


accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  “R’ 


D.  orders 
and  samples. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30I  2nd  St.,  HackwuacK.  N.  J. 


351  W.  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  BR  9-4285 


‘No  Trespassing,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Prohibited,  etc.’ 
Eight  weatherproof  cloth  signs  9x11  $2.00  postpaid. 
T.  HOLM,  CARESWELL  ST.,  MARSHFIELD.  MASS. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Concrete  is  ideal  for  many  money-making,  mon¬ 
ey-saving  farm  improvements — floors,  walks, 
flumes,  water  tanks,  to  name  a  few.  Your  Lehigh 
Dealer  can  start  you  right,  show  you  how  to  keep 
costs  down.  See  him  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


•  Typical  farm  pond,  showing  con¬ 
crete  weir  notch  spillway  in  back¬ 
ground  and  at  right. 


2  men  and  a  boy . . .  Q?)  in  2  days . . .  with  sacks  * 
of  Lehigh  Cement . .  ./XX2  cu-  sand  and  214  cu.  yds.  gravel 
. . .  with  a  concrete  mixer ...  CAN  BUILD  A  DAM  LIKE  THIS. 


5 

rra 

p 

CEMENTSf 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


•  More  and  more  farmers — 28,568  last  year — are 
discovering  the  many  advantages  of  a  farm  pond. 
It  provides  on-the-spot  fire  protection  .  .  . 
water  for  livestock  and  irrigation  .  .  .  boating 
.  .  .  swimming  .  .  .  even  fish  for  the  table. 

Water  may  be  obtained  from  springs,  drainage 
areas  or  by  damming  up  a  stream.  Excavating  or 
filling  can  often  be  done  with  standard  farm 
equipment.  The  run-off  dam  or  spillway  of  con¬ 
crete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement,  is  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  build — and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
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was  plenty  of  it  exhibited  at  Syracuse  last 
month  —  will,  we  believe,  be  equally  effective 
in  blocking  and  killing  the  unnecessary, 
grandiose  and  impractical  proposal  to  shift 
future  fairs  to  Mattydale.  May  it  also  be 
effective  in  inducing  State  officials  to  action  so 
that  the  people’s  claims  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  can  be 
.  promptly  and  satisfactorily  settled. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cent*. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  »2.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  b?f 
nible  Derson  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  oi 
reliable houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ^respon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  °"r  columns,  and  any 

such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  nonest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wc  protect  subscriber  against  rogues,  but  m  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  ^e  courts 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tmieof 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  KoraL  w- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Don’t  Move  the  State  Fair 


School  Group  Meets  Oct  21-22 

DURING  the  past  year  we  have  regularly 
reported  the  activities  of  the  Kiantone 
School  Committee  which  was  born  out  of 
spontaneous  farm  opposition  to  the  steamroller 
tactics  of  the  State  Education  Department  in 
its  school  centralization  program  out  in 
Western  New  York.  The  sympathetic  interest 
aroused  in  other  rural  areas  of  the  State  since 
last  January  has  been  very  significant  and, 
because  of  it,  the  Kiantone  School  Committee 
decided  to  sound  out  sentiment  for  a  statewide 
organization.  The  response  was  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  an  organization  meeting  was 
held  in  Syracuse  last  June  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Citizens’  Society  for  Better 


A  GREAT  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  everyone 
who  had  a  part  in  arranging  the  1949  State 
Fair  held  in  Syracuse  last  month.  Revived  re¬ 
luctantly  as  far  as  official  headquarters  were 
concerned,  and  without  the  full  support  of  the 
usual  exhibitors,  the  Fair’s  successful  return, 
after  eight  years’  absence,  justified  farmers’ 
demands  for  its  continuance  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  It  also  demonstrated  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  that  the 
present  fairgrounds  are  the  appropriate  site 
for  the  Fair,  that  only  $330,000,  and  not 
$2,000,000  as  the  Commission  stated,  were 
needed  to  properly  rehabilitate  the  grounds 
and  buildings  for  a  full-scale  fair,  and  further, 
that  with  but  few  changes  and  improvements, 
and  therefore  at  comparatively  little  expense, 
the  present  grounds  can  handle  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  fairs  planned  for  the  future. 

Those  few  who  still  cling  to  the  idea  that 
the  fair  site  should  be  removed  to  the  airbase 
at  Mattydale  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $52,000,000, 
cite  the  bad  traffic  jam  on  Labor  Day,  the  first 
day  of  the  Fair,  as  evidence  of  the  present 
fairground’s  inadequacy.  Investigation  dis¬ 
closes  that  this  congestion  was  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that,  out  of  a  total  of  20  gates  provid¬ 
ing  car  entry  to  the  grounds,  only  seven  were 
actually  used  on  the  opening  day.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  argue  whether  or  not  this  situ¬ 
ation  was  planned  so  as  to  arouse  public 
opinion,  because  additional  gates  were  there¬ 
after  opened  and  there  was  no  further  traffic 
problem. 

Obviously,  the  approaches  to  the  Fair  ard 
inadequate  but,  equally  obviously,  new  roads 
can  be  built  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  Mattydale  program.  Apart  from  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  money  outlay  for  a  new  fairgrounds 
and  the  difficulty  in  erecting  new  buildings  on 
a  soft  subsoil,  there  would  never  be  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  a  lakefront  site  as  can  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  present  fairgrounds. 

The  people  of  Nevw  York  State  have  a  claim 
against  the  Solvay  Process  Company  for  the 
damage  done  to  their  fairgrounds  and  their 
highway  by  the  breakthrough  of  Solvay’s 
waste  beds  in  1943.  The  people  have  a  further 
claim  for  91  acres  of  State  land  at  the  foot  of 
Onondaga  Lake  that  have  been  held  illegally 
by  the  Solvay  Process  Company  since  1906. 
Most  of  the  land  between  the  fairgrounds  and 
the  lake  is  owned  by  Solvay  and  is  now 
nothing  but  an  abandoned  waste  bed.  This  land 
could,  and  should,  be  acquired  by  the  State 
either  in  condemnation  proceedings  or  by  way 
of  settling  its  damage  and  land  claims  against 
the  Solvay  Process  Company. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  farmers’ 
interest  in  the  State  Fair  was  the  superlative 
livestock  exhibits.  Day  after  day,  the  cattle 
building,  89,000  square  feet  in  area,  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  It  would  be  much  more  feasi¬ 
ble  to  build  an  addition  to  this  building  than 
to  let  the  Fair  Commission  go  ahead  with  its 
Mattydale  plans  which  include  a  cattle  build¬ 
ing  with  only  50,000  square  feet  of  space. 

The  good  support  of  Empire  State  farmers 
of  their  own  Fair  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  success  of  this  year’s  full-scale  fair.  Farm 
sentiment  to  retain  and  improve  the  present 
site  as  a  permanent  fairgrounds  —  and  there 


Education. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  organization 
is  now  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Syracuse  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  October  21  and  22.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Potter,  R.  D.  3,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  the  following  call  for  the  meeting: 

“The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Citizens’  Society  for  Better  Education  will  be 
held  in  Syracuse  on  Friday,  Oct.  21,  and  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  22,  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga. 
Registration  will  be  at  6: 00  P.  M.  on  Friday, 
the  21st. 

“The  chief  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Citizens’  Society  for 
Better  Education  will  be  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  its  final  form  and  formulation 
of  the  legislative  program  we  want  to  push  in 
the  Legislature  during  the  coming  season. 

“If  a  chapter  of  this  organization  has  been 
or  is  being  started  in  your  area,  but  no  officers 
as  yet  reported  to  State  headquarters,  will  you 
please  send  immediately  the  names  of  your 
officers,  number  of  members  and  delegate’s 
name  to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Heffer,  Hayes  Road, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  who  will  then  prepare 
certification  for  your  chapter  and  delegate.” 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Potter 
Temporary  Chairman 

It  is  always  better  to  have  a  strong,  in¬ 
telligent  and  vocal  opposition,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  needed  than  in  matters  pertaining 
to  government.  The  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  is  typical  of  a  government 
agency  that  has  ridden  herd  far  too  long  on 
the  people  of  this  State,  often  against  the 
people’s  own  best  interests.  It  is  therefore  time 
—  long  overdue,  in  fact  —  for  the  taxpayers 
themselves  to  let  their  sentiments  be  known 
as  a  group.  They  are  the  ones  who  pay  the 
freight.  They  should  therefore  be  the  ones  to 
see  that  the  train  goes  in  the  right  direction, 
and  no  further  than  desired. 

On  its  record  of  sincerity  and  perseverance, 
the  Kiantone  group  is  entitled  to  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  all  rural  taxpayers  and  parents. 


Utica  Milk  Meeting  Oct.  20 

Because  they  are  convinced  that  dairymen 
are  entitled  to  receive  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit  for  their  Class  I  milk,  instead 
of  having  their  price  geared  to  an  arbitrary 
butter  price  or  a  butter- skimmilk  formula, 
or  to  a  wholesale  price  index,  four  milk 
producers  have  undertaken  the  courageous 
task  of  arranging  a  producer  mass  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Utica  on  October  20.  The  four 
men  —  Mark  Lindley,  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
Carl  Odell,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Kenneth  Shaul, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  R.  Smith,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  —  state  their  position  thus: 

“We  want  a  cost  of  production  formula.  We 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  it  just  as  much  as  in¬ 
dustry  works  on  a  cost  plus  profit  basis,  just  as 
much  as  the  laborer  receives  a  fair  minimum 
wage.  We  believe  that  a  cost  of  production 
formula  can  be  made  to  work  a  lot  better  than 
the  proposed,  present  or  previous  formulae. 

“It  is  evident  to  us  that  our  request  for  fair 
play  will  be  shelved  unless  we  give  some  over¬ 
whelmingly  concrete  evidence  of  full  farm  support 
of  a  cost  of  production  formula.  To  think  about 
it  at  chore  time  is  pleasant,  to  talk  about  it  with 
fellow  farmers  at  the  local  creamery  or  feed  store 
is  interesting,  but  that  is  not  what  produces  re¬ 
sults. 

“Dairymen  can  get  results  —  what  we,  as 
business  men,  believe  we  should  have  —  but  only 
by  concerted  action,  firmly  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced.” 

The  producer  mass  meeting  is  being  held 
on  Thursday,  October  20,  at  the  Hotel  Utica, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  beginning  at  12:30.  An  out¬ 
standing  list  of  speakers  is  being  arranged, 
and  every  producer  present  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  William  F.  Berghold, 
Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


October  15,  1949 

Mr.  Truman’s  Court  Appointments 

IF  there  is  one  tribunal  of  government 
which  people  generally  feel  has  stood  up 
pretty  well  against  the  social  and  economic 
upheavals  of  the  past  16  years,  it  is  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Even  the  men  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  after  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  “pack”  the  Court  in  1938,  seem  to 
have  imbibed  some  of  the  independent 
judicial  spirit  so  necessary  under  our  form  of 
government. 

However,  because  of  the  selections  made  by 
President  Truman,  it  may  be  asking  too  much 
for  people  to  continue  their  respect  for  this 
group  of  judges.  With  apparent  disregard  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  Supreme 
Court  judge,  Mr.  Truman  has  named  four  men 
to  the  highest  bench  in  as  many  years,  none 
of  whom  have  been  especially  renowned  for 
their  legal  learning  or  experience.  The  latest 
two  appointees,  Tom  Clark  and  Sherman 
Minton,  hardly  meet  the  test  at  all.  Judge 
Clark  has  served  in  the  Truman  cabinet  as 
attorney  general  with  little  distinction  and 
Judge  Minton  is  a  former  rabid  New  Deal 
Senator  who,  after  his  defeat  for  reelection 
some  years  ago,  was  rewarded  with  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Federal  Bench.  Although 
their  basic  philosophies  are  reported  to  be 
quite  different,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to 
the  left,  both  men  lean  too  much  to  the 
political  side,  too  little  to  the  judicial. 

That  they  also  will  gradually  conform  and 
become  respected  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine.  It  would  be  much  safer  for 
the  proper  administration  of  government  and 
justice  if  Supreme  Court  appointments  were 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  wide  legal  experi¬ 
ence  and  demonstrated  ability  at  the  bar.  Any 
other  method  —  such  as  paying  off  political 
debts  and  hewing  close  to  the  party  line  — 
involves  too  much  risk. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  “What  Farmers  Say”  column  is  always 
interesting,  and  especially  interesting  have  been 
the  letters  about  the  school  problem.  The  school 
problem  should  interest  everyone,  parents  or  non¬ 
parents,  because  the  children  of  today  will  be 
the  voters  of  tomorrow.  Whether  we  realize  it  or 
not,  centralized  schools  mean  centralized  govern¬ 
ment.  Centralized  government,  eventually  means 
—  what? 

History  repeats  itself  and  we  are  fast  drifting 
towards  the  loss  of  our  vaunted  American  liberty 
unless  we  can  bring  the  home  and  school  back  to 
the  moral'  standard  on  which  our  government 
was  founded. 

You  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  farmers. 
Keep  at  it  and  may  God  bless  your  work. 

Massachusetts  b.  h.  q. 


I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  enjoyed  the 
Grange  News  page  in  your  September  3  edition. 
We  appreciate  very  much  the  kindly  feeling  which 
the  press  has  toward  the  Grange  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  feature  will  interest  a  great  many 
of  your  readers. 

The  Grange  is  working  for  a  better  rural 
America  and  we  appreciate  your  contribution  to 
our  efforts.  L.  Roy  Hawes 

Massachusetts  State  Master 


My  husband  and  I  were  so  pleased  with  the 
editorial  in  the  September  17  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  “What  Price  Security?”  that  we  have 
sent  it  on  to  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  Washington. 

As  New  England  Yankees  we  cannot  believe  the 
country  really  wishes  to  sell  its  birthright  for  a 
press  of  pottage. 

More  power  to  you  and  your  excellent  paper. 

Rhode  Island  mrs.  r.  b. 


Brevities 

“Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine;  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou,  art  exalted  as  head 
above  all.”  —  1  Chron.  29:11. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  insect  con¬ 
trol  in  the  garden  is  Autumn  spading  or  plowing, 
as  it  breaks  up  the  normal  life  cycle  of  many  pests. 
Turning  over  the  soil  in  the  Fall  interferes  with 
all  insect  groups  which  live  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  ground. 

A  safe  rule  when  hunting  is  to  treat  all  guns 
as  if  loaded,  and  be  positive  of  the  target  before 
shooting:  another  excellent  precaution  is  to  carry 
a  gun  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle  can  be  controlled  if  you  should  stumble 
or  fall.  Above  all,  don’t  drag  a  gun  by  the  muzzle 
through  a  fence. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  kind  of  rat  bait  for  poisoning  purposes  that 
will  not  freeze.  Good  winter  baits  to  mix  with 
rat  poison  are  either  dry  dog  food,  four  pounds  oi 
corn  meal  and  one  pound  of  peanut  butter,  or  10 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  one  pound  of  crude  cod 
liver  oil. 
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You’ll  get  30%  more  glass  area  all 
around  with  Chevrolet’s  new  curved 
windshield,  larger  windows  and  thinner 
windshield  pillars.  Greater  visibility — 
greater  driving  pleasure — greater  driv¬ 
ing  safety. 


The  Fleetline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan 


For  a  car  that  really  earns  its  keep, 
farmers  agree  Chevrolet  is  the  most 
beautiful  BUY  of  all! 


On  a  farm,  a  car  really  must  earn  its  keep.  A  car  must  serve 
as  a  carryall  during  the  day  and  a  family  car  at  night.  Well, 
that’s  where  Chevrolet  shines.  When  it  comes  to  versatility, 
Chevrolet  stands  alone  in  its  field.  Chevrolet  has  power  and 
stamina  for  back  roads  and  steep  hills  .  .  .  sound  and  sturdy 
construction  to  withstand  jolts  and  bumps  .  .  .  exceptional 
economy  that  keeps  operating  costs  at  rock-bottom. 


The  smooth  power  and  sparkling  per¬ 
formance  of  Chevrolet’s  World  Cham¬ 
pion  Valve-in-Head  engine  will  conquer 
the  roughest,  most  rutted  road  .  .  .  give 
you  economical,  dependable  service  for 


Yes,  a  Chevrolet  will  stand  up  to  the  most  rugged  farm 
work  and  when  the  working  day  is  done,  you’ll  be  proud  to  ride 
into  town  in  style.  Power  with  economy,  beauty  that  lasts,  and 
ease  of  handling  all  add  up  to  Chevrolet,  the  car  that  farmers 
agree  is  the  most  beautiful  BUY  of  all ! 


years. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


Plenty  of  room  in  the  luggage  compart¬ 
ment  for  all  the  bundles  you  want  to 
crowd  in  on  your  trips  to  town.  And 
there’s  plenty  of  room  for  the  tools  and 
equipment  you  want  to  haul  to  the  back 
of  your  farm. 


O 


EVRO 


Dollar  for  dollar,  Chev¬ 
rolet  gives  more.  Just 
count  the  extra-value 
features!  Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic  Brakes  with 
Dubl-Life  Rivetless 
Brake  Linings;  push¬ 
button  starter;  Hand- 
E-Shift  Gearshift;  Unit¬ 
ized  Knee-Action  Ride; 
Box  Girder  Frame. 


The  smart,  up-to-the- 
minute  style  of  your  new 
Chevrolet  will  always 
be  a  source  of  pride  to 
you  and  your  family. 
Your  Chevrolet  is  the  last 
word  in  smartness  and 
good  looks  that  will  be 
in  style  for  many  years 
to  come  ...  as  modern 
tomorrow  as  it  is  today. 
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MAPLE  VIEW  FARMS,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 

MERRILL  S.  BRODRICK,  Owner 

•  We  are  rightfully  proud  of  this  Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Ration  feeding  record  because  here 
at  Maple  View  are  78  head  of  registered 
Jerseys,  many  known  throughout  the  East  for 
their  accomplishments  in  the  show  ring. 
Maple  View  calves  are  started  on  Bull  Brand 
Calf  Starter.  Heifers  and  dry  cows  are  fitted  on 
Bull  Brand  Dry  and  Fresh  Cow  Fitting  Ration. 
Producing  cows  are  fed  Bull  Brand  20%  Dairy  Ration.  Much  credit  for 
the  success  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  herd  can  be  credited  to  his  recognition 


II  YEARS... 
faedu?  BULL  BRAND 

DAIRY  RATIONS 


the  importance  of  complete  and  balanced  nutrition. 


MAPLE  VIEW  R.B.  DREAMER 

Registry  No.  1627086 


"Dreamer”,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  had  been  fresh  40  days  with 
a  record  of  1,756  lbs.  of  milk, 
105.4  lbs.  of  fat.  2nd  Prize  aged 
cow  and  member  of  1st  Prize  senior 
get  of  sire  at  1949  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show.  Her  son,  being  raised 
on  B-B  Calf  Starter,  is  expected  to 
become  a  junior  herd  sire. 


There  must  be  good  reasons  why  the  owner 
of  a  fine  herd  like  this  has  been  following  the 
Bull  Brand  Dairy  Program  for  21  years.  Send 
a  postcard  for  this  FREE,  40  page  illustrated 
Feeding  Guide.  It  will  tell  you  why  Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Rations  can  help  build  milk  production 
and  profits. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT  ROYAL  BLITZKRIEG 

Registry  No.  413100 

"Blitzkrieg”  is  the  sire  of  Dreamef 
and  was  grand  champion  at  the 

1940  New  York  State  Fair  and 

1941  Pennsylvania  Farm  Shows. 
Blitzkrieg  was  bred  at  Maple  View 
and  raised  on  Bull  Brand  Rations. 
His  sire,  Right  Royal  Volunteer, 
was  3  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  same  two  shows. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  RPODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3- way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Dry  Starters  for  Dairy  Calves 


The  raising  of  heifer  calves  for  re¬ 
placement  purposes  is  an  important 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  successful 
herd  management  on  most  dairy 
farms.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
raising  our  replacements  is  good 
business,  and  we  have  learned  that 
it  costs  but  little  more  to  do  a  good 
job  of  rearing  young  stock  than  to  do 
it  in  an  inefficient  manner.  We  all 
appreciate  the  decided  advantage 
there  is  in  having  a  heifer  well  grown 
by  the  time  she  freshens  for  the 
first  time. 

On  farms  where  whole  milk  is  sold, 
skimmilk  is  not  available,  and  dairy¬ 
men  frequently  question  the  economy 
of  raising  heifers  under  conditions 
where  whole  milk  is  so  valuable  a 
product.  The  need  for  some  special 
method  of  raising  calves  in  market- 
milk  areas  has  resulted  in  consider¬ 
able  research  work  being  conducted 
with  one  of  two  objectives  in  mind: 
(1)  To  develop,  in  a  system  of  rear¬ 
ing  calves  with  a  minimum  of  whole 
milk,  a  dry  calf  starter  that  will 
quickly  replace  the  milk,  or  (2)  To 
develop  a  milk  substitute.  Calf- 
starters  are  special  concentrate  mix¬ 
tures  designed  to  be  highly  nutriti¬ 
ous,  digestible,  and  palatable  to  very 
young  calves. 

At  the  outset  we  should  recognize 
some  conditions  that  exist  which 
make  the  development  and  use  of 
calf  starters  a  problem.  In  the  first 


Experience  with  calf  meals  showed 
that  young  calves  differ  from  babies 
and  their  preference  for  strained 
foods  by  preferring  relatively  coarse 
feeds.  This  led  to  the  study  of 
pelleting  and  partial  pelleting  of 
Concentrates  for  calves  vs.  no 
pelleting.  Even  the  size  of  pellets 
received  some  attention.  Although 
conflicting  results  were  obtained 
a  majority  of  commerical  calf 
starters  now  are  at  least  partially 
pelleted.  The  difficulty  encountered 
was  that  calves’  preferences  differ; 
some  like  pellets  while  others  do  not 
particularly. 

The  physical  nature  of  the  calf 
starter  has  a  definite  effect  on  its 
palatability.  Within  limits,  the 
coarser  a  starter  is,  the  more  pala¬ 
table  it  is  to  calves.  For  instance, 
cracked  corn  is  preferred  to  ground 
corn.  Crushed  oats  are  equally  as 
tasty  to  calves  as  rolled  oats  and,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  the  former  are 
recommended.  For  the  most  calves 
the  dustier,  more  finely  ground  parti¬ 
cles  are  less  delectable.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  reason  why  starters  contain¬ 
ing  more  generous  amounts  of  mo¬ 
lasses  are  more  palatable.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  palatability  of  the 
molasses  itself  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  showing  greater  consumption 
of  a  calf  starter  containing  12.5  per 
cent  of  molasses  in  a  Cornell  study 
than  of  one  containing  only  five  per 


The  use  of  a  good  commercial  dry  calf  starter  is  economical  as  it  saves  feed¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  more  expensive  fluid  milk.  Proper  amounts  of  suitable 
calf  starters  result  in  good  thrift  and  growth,  as  shown  by  this  nice  Jersey 
calf,  raised  on  a  dry  calf  starter,  owned  by  Chadwick  Arms,  20  years  old. 
Arms  is  a  4-H  Club  member  in  Burlington,  Vermont.  His  father,  W.  C.  Arms , 
carries  a  herd  of  over  100  registered  Jerseys  on  his  310 -acre  farm. 


place  it  is  not  natural  for  the  very 
young  calf  to  change  from  a  milk  diet 
to  a  dry  feed  diet  at  such  a  tender 
age.  The  implication  is  not  that  this 
is  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  but 
it  is  a  definite  hurdle  to  be  taken. 
Anyone  who  has  taught  a  calf  to 
drink  from  the  pail  knows  that 
“bucking  nature”  sometimes  is  done 
with  difficuty.  Secondly,  physiologists 
have  shown  that  the  calf  at  birth  is 
not  equipped  with  a  digestive  system 
to  handle  large  amounts  of  bulkier, 
less  easily  digested  feeds  than  milk. 
Although  the  rumen  starts  to  function 
and  develop  at  an  early  age,  approxi¬ 
mately  a  month,  it  does  not  start  off 
in  high  gear.  Recognition  of  these 
basic  facts  will  help  one  appreciate 
that  the  transition  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude. 

Good  Calf  Starters 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a 
number  of  very  satisfactory  calf 
starters,  nutritionally  speaking,  that 
have  been  developed.  In  the  light  of 
current  knowledge,  it  was  learned 
relatively  early  what  would  make 
calves  thrive  and  develop  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  the  past  few  years,  much 
of  the  experimental  work  on  calf 
starters  has  been  directed  towards 
finding  out  what  would  improve  the 
palatability  of  the  starter.  It  is  one 
step  to  develop  a  nutritious  starter 
and  another  step  to  make  it  pala¬ 
table  enough  to  be  consumed  in 
liberal  quantities.  One  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  in  early  investigations  was 
that  in  spite  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  dried  skimmilk  too  much  of  this 
ingredient  reduced  the  palatability  of 
the  feed. 

Some  of  the  work  at  Cornell  on 
calf  starters  concerned  palatability. 


cent.  Recently  in  calf  starter  work, 
before  various  feeds  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  as  ingredients,  they 
have  had  to  pass  the  palatability  test. 

Ingredients  for  Calf  Meal 

A  mixture  containing  seven  per 
cent  of  soybean  oil  meal  (expeller 
process)  proved  to  be  more  palatable 
than  one  containing  a  like  amount  of 
peanut  oil  meal.  The  addition  of 
about  five  per  cent  of  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  to  a  mixture  tended  to  improve 
palatability.  The  addition  of  two  per 
cent  or  three  per  cent  of  various 
strains  of  brewers’  yeast  apparently 
in  the  final  analysis  had  no  effect  on 
palatability.  Some  early  studies 
showed  a  slight  advantage  in  growth 
obtained  with  starters  containing 
yeast  but  later  studies  at  the  same 
station  failed  to  substantiate  these 
findings. 

The  recent  wartime  shortages 
necessitated  the  replacement  of  dried 
skimmilk  with  more  readily  available 
dried  whey.  Fortunately  this  sub¬ 
stitution  was  very  successful.  In  calf 
starters  dried  whey  was  apparently 
as  palatable  and  nutritious  as  dried 
skimmilk  when  composing  five  per 
cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
mixture. 

Recent  research  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  demonstrated  the 
nutritive  value  of  distillers’  dried 
solubles  and  distillers’  dark  grains 
in  concentrate  mixtures  for  calves. 
Five  mixtures  consisted  largely  of 
standard  ingredients:  crushed  oats, 
cornmeal,  soybean  oil  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  linseed  meal  plus  minerals 
and  vitamins  A  and  D.  Mixtures  con¬ 
taining  7.5  per  cent  and  15  per  cent 
of  distillers’  dried  solubles  and  mix- 
(Continued  on  Page  637) 
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_ SWINE _ 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6  weeks . ,...$9.00 

7-8  weeks . ...10.00 

9- 10  weeks . 11.00 

12  weeks  started  shoates,  $  1 5.00)  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
more.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD.  MASS,  TEL.  807-J. 


IX/nltpn  Inv  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
waiter  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. 
8  to  10  weeks  old  $10.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


•  PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-  CHOICE  PEDIGREE  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS.  Also  August 
PIGS,  Both  Sexes.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  llurocs  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  OUROCS:  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


•  Registered  Berkshlres  • 

Top  quality  breeding  stock,  ready  for  service,  pure¬ 
bred  registered  Berkshire  boars,  vaccinated  against  hog 
cholera  and  hemoragghic  septicaemia,  $50.00  each. 
Write:  E.  I.  HATFIELD,  QUAKER  LANE  FARMS, 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


-REG.  BERKSHIRE  S — 

WEANLING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
|i/2  Year  Old  Herd  Sire,  Son  of.  MODERN  TREND 
TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  TANNER  (Owner),  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  GILTS  AND  BOARS 
Choice  Breeding.  Cholera  inoculated.  Reasonable  Prices. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


TAMWORTHS  Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HEREFORD — Service  age  boars  and  weaned  pigs. 

Best  bloodlines.  CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt, 
STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  Hereford  Hogs  - 

Bred  gilts  for  Fall  farrowing.  Boar  ana  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MO. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

II  A.  M  r*  JS  XX  I  H  33  s 

spring  Boars.  Improved  Blood  Lines.  Vaccinated  and 
Bangs  Free.  Fall  Boar  Pigs  after  December  1st. 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  EAST  EARL. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  - 

8  Weeks  Either  Sex.  Top  Blood  Lines 
Without  Papers  $15.  With  Papers  $20. 
LESTER  BARTLES.  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ DOGS _ 

For  Sale  —  Several  litters  AKC  registered  ST.  BER¬ 

NARDS,  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  COLLIES.  Also 
a  few  cross-bred  COLLIE- BERNARDS.  Must  dispose 
of  them  before  winter.  Reduced  prices,  convenient 
terms.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  have  been 
wormed  and  distemper  innoculated. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Phone  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 


T~1B REBRED  COCKF.K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  N  on  -  Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 


NOXON  ROAD, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES:  MALE  AND 
FEMALE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK 
D.  F.  MACKEY,  P.  0.  Box  100,  POND  EDDY,  N.  Y. 

REG.  COLLIES  For  Work,  Show  or  Breeding.  Special: 
Excellent  Sable  dam  of  show  winners — 2  years.  Bred  or 

open.  COLUNETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 

WANTED  _  Well  trained  two  to  three  year  old 

BEAGLE  or  small  RABBIT  HOUND  (Male). 
FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE,  West  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


DANDY  BEAGLE  PUPPIES 


$10.00  Each.  Also  FOX  TERRIERS,  older. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Collie-Shepherd  Pups.  6  wks.  to  6  months  $10  up.  Most 
colors,  wormed,  inoculated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
snap  shots.  HIGHLAND  ACRES,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  FEMALE  BULL  TERRIER 
PUP,  UNREGISTERED,  $20.00. 

BURTON  LA  DUKE,  R.  F.  D.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Venn*. 

For  Sale — AIREDALE  PUPPIES  with  papers.  $35  up. 
H.  ARMSTRONG,  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Beautiful,  Healthy,  Pedigreed  Puppies. 
Reasonable.  PROUT,  Rt.  I,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  REG.  BEAUTIFUL 
Stewart  Gay,  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.Y.  Tel.  2099 

Beautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 

Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

Purebred  Reg.  Bloodhound  Pups  For  Sale  At  Reason¬ 
able  Prices.  DOUGLAS  GORSLINE.  BLAUVELT,  N.  Y. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

A  meeting  of  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders 
Assn.,  attended  by  80  people,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dinner  served  by  Stanton 
Grange  at  the  Grange  Hall  on 
September  28.  C.  M.  Lamason  of 
Round  Valley,  vice-president,  pre¬ 
sided  and  introduced  the  guest  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening,  W.  B.  Connell, 
head  of  the  Extension  Division  of 
Animal  Husbandry  of  Penn  State.  B. 
L.  Coleman,  county  agent  of  North¬ 
ampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  been  active  in  the  operation  of  a 
Pennsylvania  wool  marketing  pool 
was  also  a  guest.  Dwight  M.  Babbitt, 
county  agent  of  Hunterdon  County 
welcomed  the  association.  The  guest 
speaker  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  sheep  as  a  supplement 
to  farm  income  on  the  general  farm. 
He  felt  that  there  was  no  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  that  had  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  in  more  in¬ 
come  any  quicker  than  commercial 
sheep  production.  He  also  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
dog  law  which  he  felt  was  the  most 
effective  of  any  he  knew  about. 


The  13-bird  entry  of  J.  A.  Hansen 
of  Corvallis,  Orgeon,  won  the 
Hunterdon  Egg  Laying  Contest  at 
Flemington  and  also  broke  all 
official  pen  records  for  the  State  with 
3,776  eggs  that  scored  4,034.6  points. 
A  bird  in  this  White  Leghorn  entry 
also  broke  all  previous  records  for  in¬ 
dividual  bird  production  by  produc¬ 
ing  349  eggs  in  357  days.  Her  point 
score  is  376.65  points.  The  previous 
record  for  individual  bird  production 
was  held  by  a  Leghorn  from  Rapp 
Poultry  Farm  at  Farmingdale  with  a 
production  of  340  eggs  back  in  1941 
and  a  point  score  of  373.35.  The 
previous  pen  record  was  held  by 
R.  I.  Reds  of  Thomas  E.  Metier  of 
East  Millstone,  which  produced  30 
more  eggs  than  the  Hansen  entry  but 
with  20.15  fewer  points.  Second  place 
winner  in  the  New  Jersey  Contest 
was  a  pen  of  Leghorns  by  Howard 
Woodward  of  Englishtown;  third 
place  a  Leghorn  entry  of  the  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  the  State’s  Flock  Mating  Test, 
Woodward  won  first,  with  Forsgate 
Farm  of  Jamesburg  second  and 
Martin  Schubkegel,  Lakewood,  third. 
The  winners  in  this  test  are  decided 
by  net  returns  over  feed  costs.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  score  was  $131.37,  Forsgate 
$125.48,  and  Schubkegel  $114.99. 

In  the  Vineland  Hen  Test  the  two- 
year  old  -Leghorns  entered  by 
Schubkegel  came  in  first  with  2,567 
eggs  and  2,780.9  points.  In  second 
place  were  Leghorns  from  Forsgate 
Farms  and  in  third  Cedarhurts  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Rahway. 

Three  of  the  nine  units  of  Artificial 
Breeding  organizations  in  New 
Jersey  are  considering  joining  forces 
as  the  State’s  first  move  toward 
centralization.  The  proposal,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  membership  of  the 
three  units,  No.  1  Clinton,  Burlington 
and  South  Jersey,  will  result  in  an 
over-all  cooperative  organization  of 
the  three  units  and  take  over  the 
property  of  Unit  No.  1  and  produce 
all  semen  for  the  three  units  from  the 
No.  1  headquarters.  The  proposal 
calls  for  shipping  semen  three  days 
per  week  by  bus  from  Clinton.  The 
sires  of  the  four  breeds  used,  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Brown 
Swiss,  will  be  selected  by  Bull  Com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  three  units. 
If  the  merger  is  approved  and  be¬ 
comes  a  reality,  it  will  involve  the 
breeding  of  approximately  20,500 
cows  per  year  of  the  State’s  37,800 
cows  which  will  be  bred  artificially 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  nine  units  this 
coming  year. 


The  sale  of  products  of  poultry 
flocks  and  dairy  herds  ranks  higher 
than  does  the  income  of  farmers  from 
truck  crops  and  fruits.  So  New  Jersey 
can  no  longer  justly  be  called  the 
Garden  State.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  cash  receipts  from  farm  market¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  during  the  first 
half  of  1949  represented  sales  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  hen  and  the  cow.  It  is 
reported  that  a  similar  trend  is  ap¬ 
parent  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast  with  each  State  reporting 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  her  income 
from  livestock  operations. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


The  whole  history  of  civilization  is 
strewn  with  creeds  and  institutions 
which  were  invaluable  at  first,  and 
deadly  afterwards.  —  Walter 
Bagehot’s  Physics  and  Politics 


8TH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER  SALE 

SAT.  OCT.  29th  12  Noon:  PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 
Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 

(Mostly  calves  —  a  few  yearlings) 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  Directors  and  Extension  Agents 
All  cattle  vaccinated  against  shipping  fever. 


(They  come  from  17  counties) 

Grading  according  to  quality  1  'till  4  Friday  afternoon 
Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8  ’till  noon  Saturday. 
SALE  SPONSORED  BY 


N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project. 
RAY  WATSON  —  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE  —  PALMYRA,  N.  Y.  —  CLERK  &  CASHIER 
Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  —  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N  Y 
Write  for  free  catalog  to  New  York  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Wed.,  Oct.  26,  at  12:30  P.M.,  30th  Annual 
Allegany-Steuben  Sale  at  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.Y.  50  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers,  fresh  or  due 
soon,  after  sale;  3  Yearlings  and  2  Bulls,  all 
representative  of  the  breed's  best  bloodlines.  All 
from  TB  aecrcL  herds;  tested  for  TB  and  Bangs 
within  30  days  of  sale.  Many  Bang's  accrd.  and 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

“*FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  *“ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  »  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  Individual  Ready  For  Service 

Dam  made  410  lbs.  P  Jr2  machine  milking  305  days, 
is  a  granddaughter  of  the  two  leading  Century  sires, 
and  Is  from  a  proven  cow  family.  Sire’s  dam  has  two 
records  averaging  814  lbs.  P  and  2  high  record 
daughters.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifer  calves,  yearlings 

on  4  hrpjl  hpifprQ 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


I 


HEREFORD S 


REGISTERED  POLLED  BULLS 

of  breeding  age.  Prom  present  day  top  homed  ancestry. 
Also  5  bred  heifers  (homed)  from  polled  ancestry. 

FRANK  H.  MERCHENT,  Owner  and  Breeder 
118  West  81st  Street.  New  York  24,  N.  Y.  _ 
Snowden  A.  Moyer,  Mgr.,  Shepherdstown,  West  Virginia 

STOCKER  STEERS  FOR  GRAZING 

HKREFOBD  STOCKER  STEERS  500-700  pounds. 
Sold  in  truck  loads  of  20  head  or  more.  Also  some 
Shorthorn  steers  available. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  _ PHONE:  54 

Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDING  BULLS 

Accredited  and  Approved.  Ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


—  REG.  DORSET  RAMS  — 

CHOICE  AND  SIRED  BY  CORNELL’S 
OLYMPUS  74287 

WE  CARRY  100  BREEDING  EWES 
HILLSIDE  FARMS,  INC 
TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


>ure  bred  registered  breeding  stock.  Yearling  rams 

^VcUThWbT  5^88^6.”%%^ 

-  REG.  OXFORD  RAMS  — 


'UDADCUIDCC  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  stock. 
mnUroniKIlO  Yearling  rams  from  $75.00.  Yearling 

iiSiWSls 

KARAKUL  EWES  S,1’.::.8™’ 

Others  ready  about  Dee.  $75  &  $55.  Delivered  Railroad. 


HOLSTEINS 


9TH  ONEIDA  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE  9TH 

65  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  65 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1949 

Paris  Hill  Fair  Grounds,  10  Miles  From 
Utica  on  Route  12. 

60  FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS  50 

3  TOP  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS  3 

Offering  pcrsonaRy  selected  by  HUGH  M. 
HUGHES.  All  outstanding.  Healthy  on  all 
tests,  many  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
EDWARD  E.  BENSON,  Secy., 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


r  u  mnnur..  c.annooa  vaccinated. 

.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  FOUR  YEAR  OLD 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BELL 

The  successful  sire  of  the  first  prize  group  of 
calves  in  the  1948  New  York  State  Beef  Pro¬ 
duction  Contest,  himself  by  an  International  Grand 
Champion.  Also  six  months  to  two  year  old  vac¬ 
cinated  heifers  and  a  few  older  cows. 

„  All  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited. 
KENRIOGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 
E.  L.  Zuill,  Manager 


JS l  TNT 


Yearling  and  Service  Bulls  for  sale.  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bangs  Certified.  Pride  Eric  and  Magic  Master 
Breeding.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

WANTED:  Reg.  Black  Angus  bred  heifers  or  youna 
cows.  P„  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
fihorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds-  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn*  Journal.  Sir  month*.  Sl.OO:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dent.  RN5,  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-REG.  TENNESSEE  WALKING  MARE- 

Lucy  O’Neil,  very  gentle  and  fine  action,  has  been 
ridden  by  children.  She  is  a  steel  grey,  four  white 
socks  and  white  blaze  on  face.  She  has  been,  bred  to 
a  registered  stud.  On  account  of  business,  I  have  to 
sell  her  Price  $300  or  nearest  offer.  W.  R.  MARDEN 
54  SCHOOL  ST..  HINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz.,  60* ;  16  oz„  90c.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  6,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  —  Willowbrook  Strain.  Ped. 
Jr.  Trio  $15.  Trio,  not  ped.  $10  ASTOLAT  FARM, 
EFFORT,  PENNA.  (95  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.) 


GOATS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
Sired  by  275-lb.  Renk  Ram.  Large,  growthy 
rams  ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 


-  Registered  Corriedales  - 

Rams  and  Ewes,  rich  in  imported  bloodlines.  Priced 
right.  E.  H.  BITTERMAN,  &  SON,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


C0RRIEDALE  RAMS,  EWES  &  LAMBS 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  :-:  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ewes  with  size  and  Quality  sired  by  a  230  pound 
prize  ram.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Dorset  Ewes  and  Rams.  Rock 
Hill,  Brice.  Green  and  Willitts  Bloodlines. 
GLENN  A.  BASS  &  SON,  R.  3,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


CHEVIOT  RAMS:  Yearlings  and  Lambs,  registered 

KING,  Leesome  Farm,  R.F.O.  I,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams.  Good  quality,  well  boned 
Iroquois  breeding.  ELLIS  KEAN.  FRANKLIN,  PA 


MINK 


Raise  Mink  for  Extra  Profits.  Offering  fine  breeders 
from  my  "Selectively  Bred"  Herd.  Dark  mink  $25:  also 
Mutations  (Siiverblu).  Write  for  information.  Stan 
Seides  Mink  Ranch,  Box  247,  Center  Moriches,  L.I.N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  NUBIAN  DOE  - 

Black  tan,  hornless.  Bred  to  son  of  Cyrus  of  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Hill.  Due  Jan.  Very  reasonable.  ASTOLAT 
FARM,  EFFORT,  PENNA.  (95  mi.  west  N.Y.C.) 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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-INSURANCE  AGAINST  MASTITIS 

g— AGENT  —  YOUR  LOCAL  VETERINARIAN 


Mastitis  can  spread  rapidly  and  endanger  your  entire  herd.  Check  this 
spread  with  MASTICS®  containing  penicillin  which  is  fatal  to  Strept. 
agalactiae,  the  causative  agent  in  most  cases  of  contagious  mastitis. 
MASTICS  are  relatively  inexpensive  insurance  as  measured  against  the 
loss  of  a  single  quarter — or  perhaps  several  cows. 

MASTICS — the  original  penicillin  bougies — are  slender,  wax-like 
sticks  with  special  tapered  points,  each  containing  an  effective  dose  of 
penicillin  "G."  Inserted  into  the  teat  cavity,  MASTICS  dissolve  in  the 
milk  to  medicate  all  parts  of  the  teat  lining,  cistern  and  large  ducts. 
And  their  foil-seal  prevents  breakage  and  contamination;  also  acts  as 
an  applicator.  One  or  more  treatments  in  each  quarter  were  reported 
in  Veterinary  Medicine,  Dec.  1946,  to  cure  92.6%  of  the  cases  treated. 

Get  MASTICS  from  your  Veterinarian.  He  is  best  qualified  to  advise 
you  of  the  most  effective  way  to  use  them  in  your  herd.  And  in  case 
other  complications  set  in,  he  will  be  ready  to  check  them.  Have 
MASTICS  on  hand  at  all  times  to  use  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis  trouble. 
There  is  nothing  better ; 

Don't  take  chances — get  the  full  protection  that  only  MASTICS  and 
^your  veterinarian  can  give. 


MASTICS  are  available  as  Regular 
MASTICS  (25,000  units  each)  and  HIGH 
POTENCY  MASTICS (100,000units each). 


The 


MASTICS 


Men,Women!01d? 
Get  New  Pep,  Vim 

Feel  Years  Younger 

Do  you  blame  exhausted,  worn-out  feeling  on  age? 
Thousands  amazed  at  what  a  little  pepping  up  with 
Ostrex  has  done.  Contains  tonic  many  need  at  40, 
60,  60,  for  body  old  Just  because  low  In  Iron;  also 
supplementary  doses  Vitamin  Bi|  calcium.  New 
“get  acQuainted"  size  only  60c.  Try  Ostrex  Tonic 
Tablets  for  pep;  younger  feeling,  this  very  day. 
For  sale  at  all  drug  stores  everywhere. 


the  LOUDEN 

BARN 

CLEANER 


ITS  PITLESS,  M] 
easier  to  install  / !{  I 
ond  costs  less  j 
to  operate  /Jgfe 


•  ^uden— pioneer  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment  in  1867— now  offers  the  barn 
cleaner  worthy  of  the  name 
“LOUDEN.”  Outstanding  features 
insure  longer  life,  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  lower  maintenance  and 
operating  cost.  “DU-ALL”  DRIVE 
of  low  friction  design — a  1%  hp 
motor  operates  both  the  cleaner 
and  discharge  elevator.  Eliminates 
extra  transmission,  extra  motors. 
No  pits  required.  MASTER-LINK 
CHAIN — of  die-formed  high  tensile 
strength  steel.  Non-freezing,  seif- 
cleaning.  Less  friction  loss.  No 
pins  or  cotter  keys.  PRE-FAB 
CORNERS  —  factory  aligned  for 
perfect  trouble-free  operation.  No 
skilled  installation  labor  required. 
EVERYTHING  YOUR  BARN  NEEDS 


Louden  sets  the  pace,  has  intro¬ 
duced  more  items  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Today  —  Louden  offers  the 
complete  line  for  all  barn  require¬ 
ments  including  Hay  Driers,  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls, 
Litter  Carriers,  plus  a  complete 
Barn  Plan  Service.  See  your  Loud¬ 
en  Dealer  for  full  information.  If 
you  don’t  know  his  name,  write 
address  below. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Established  1867^ 

2401  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch — Albany,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  coys 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to -gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  ond  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
eaves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired— low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-1029,  UNADILLA,  N.Y.  *„ 


WET  CELLAR? 

labawco  Pump  Keeps 
your  Cellar  dry 

IABAWCO  Type<P 
(Pump  drains  cellars 
quickly,  efficiently,  , 

(Ideal  for  wash 
(frays,  garden  pools, 
etc.  Has  year  ’round 
use.  ONLY  $6,501 
Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Capacity:  1500 
Gals,  per  hr.  Uses  ’/e 
to  1/3  H.P.  motor. 

West  of  Mississippi,  edcJ  50(. 

«..  R.  H.  LABAW  &  CO. 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 
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25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  Including  50  T.  International,  45  T„  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline ' Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland.  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mas*. 


Sheep  Raising  Possibilities 

After  reading  your  article,  “Help 
Stop  the  Sheep  Decline”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  country  will 
be  short  of  lamb  and  wool  for  a  long 
time.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  with 
some  sheep  experience  could  buy  a 
farm,  say  200  to  300  acres,  in  New 
York  State  and  make  a  good  living 
raising  sheep?  Where  could  one  pur¬ 
chase  sheep  in  the  event  one  wanted 
to  go  into  the  sheep  business?  What 
part  of  New  York  State  do  you  con¬ 
sider  good  for  sheep  raising?  We  tried 
raising  sheep  once,  but  vicious, 
sheep-killing  dogs  were  too  plenti¬ 
ful  for  us  to  do  much.  Could  electric 
fences  be  used  for  sheep?  Should 
appreciate  any  information  regarding 
this  venture.  b.  p. 

A  person  could  make  a  reasonable 
rofit  by  raising  sheep  in  New  York 
tate  under  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned.  Naturally  location  and  price 
of  land  would  be  important  factors 
and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
variation  with  different  conditions. 
There  are  more  sheep  being  raised 
and  fattened  successfully  in  Western 
New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  Contributing  factors  to  this 
are  the  accessibility  to  Buffalo  mar¬ 
kets,  and  opportunities  of  purchasing 
by-product  feeds  from  some  of  the 
large  milling  companies  in  Buffalo  at 
comparatively  favorable  prices. 

Different  kinds  of  sheep  farming 
should  be  considered.  One  is  raising 
registered  sheep  largely  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes;  another  would  be 
sheep  production  on  a  commercial 
scale.  For  the  beginner  it  would  be 
best  to  buy  only  a  few  head,  includ¬ 
ing  a  registered  ram  and  not  over 
40  to’  50  breeding  ewes,  and  then 
grow  -'■"to  the  business  by  raising 
your  own  replacements.  Experience 
could  thus  be  gained  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes  prevented.  x 

If  it  were  desired  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  registered  sheep,  breeding 
ewes  could  be  added  a  few  at  a  time 
with  lower  immediate  expense  and 
less  risk.  As  stated  in  our  article  of 
August  20,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
obtain  healthy,  young  breeding  ewes 
at  their  actual  commercial  value.  One 
of  the  best  methods  would  be  to  buy 
western  ewe  lambs  in  the  Fall  at  the 
Chicago  market  and  breed  them  the 
following  Fall.  This  is  advantageous 
in  that  young,  healthy  foundation 
ewes  can  thus  be  obtained  at  a 
commercial  market  price,  plus  the 
cost  of  raising  them  for  only  one 
year.  This  program  was  followed 
with  success  by  the  Kenwood  Mills 
sheep  project  at  Springwater,  N.  Y. 
If  one  desires  to  purchase  a  registered 
ram  and  registered  breeding  ewes, 
he  can  do  so  through  an  association 
of  sheep  breeders  in  New  York  State, 
which  acts  through  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  Secretary 
George  R.  Johnson,  Wing  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  information  re¬ 
garding  reliable  sheep  breeders  who 
have  both  registered  and  grade  sheep 
of  various  breeds  -for  sale  in  New 
York  State. 

As  you  state,  the  menace  of  sheep¬ 
killing  dogs  is  very  real,  and  this  has 
been  an  important  contributing  factor 
in  the  sheep  decline.  If  one  or  two 
well  trained  sheep  dogs  are  kept, 
they  will  help  to  keep  away 
marauding  animals,  as  well  as  make 
the  sheep  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  dogs.  If  an  Angus  cow  with  calf  at 
foot  is  put  into  the  pasture  with 
sheep,  she  will  help  protect  them 
against  dogs  and  other  predatory 
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animals.  Electric  fences  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  controlling  sheep,  but  the 
animals  should  be  introduced  to  such 
fences  shortly  after  they  have  been 
shorn.  Dog-proof  fencing  material 
can  also  be  used,  but  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  commercial  project. 


Champion  Pulling  Teams 

Draft  horses  may  be  passing  out 
of  the  picture  on  some  farms  in  New 
York  State,  but  thousands  of  people 
are  still  interested  in  good  horse 
pulling.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
contests  held  at  many  county  fairs, 
as  well  as  those  held  at  the  recent 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  At 
Syracuse  40  teams  pulled.  Twenty  of 
these  were  in  the  contest  for  teams 
weighing  under  3,000  and  a  like 
number  in  the  class  for  those  weigh¬ 
ing  over  3,000. 

Ray  Kessler  of  Millville,  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  won  the  first  place  in 
the  light-divisjon  with  Martin  Berg 
of  Conewango  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
County,  taking  second  place,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  David  Chambers  of  Una- 
dilla,  Otsego  County,  who  placed 
third.  The  pull  of  3,250  on  the  draw¬ 
bar,  equivalent  to  a  21-  ton  wagon 
load  equaled  the  State  Fair  record 
for  that  weight  team.  Ironcially 
enough,  after  the  contest  was  over, 
the  Chambers  team  on  a  trial  pull 
drew  3,275  the  entire  distance  of 
27  y2  feet. 

Milton  Hibbard  of  Greene, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  with  a  4,000 
pound  team,  won  the  heavyweight 
contest;  David  Chambers’  heavy 
team  placed  second;  and  a  team 
owned  by  Bruce  Faltz  of  Utica  was 
third.  The  weight  on  the  drawbar  for 
heavyweight  teams  was  3,900  pounds, 
equivalent  to  a  load  of  some  25  tons 
on  a  wagon.  E.  C.  Grant 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  fifth  Schoharie  County,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Brown  Swiss  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Second  Annual  Keystone 
State,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  15  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Mass.  State,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  11th  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Oct.  17  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  first  Crawford  County,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 

Oct.  19  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  34th  Annual  Allegany-Steuben 
Counties,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  21  —  Holstein  Sale,  Annual 
New  England  Fall,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  22  —  Holstein  Sale,  First 
Roundout  Bull  Assn.,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Hermon  Hossler,  Annville,  Pa. 

Oct.  23  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Jacob  S. 
Horst,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  24  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Merry- 
man’s  71st,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  25  —  Holstein  Sale,  Peter 
Martens,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  26  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  23rd  New  England,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Oct.  26  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Club,  Hor¬ 
nell,  New  York. 

Oct.  27  —  Holstein  Sale,  80th 
Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oct.  28  —  Holstein  Sale,  first  Key¬ 
stone,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Nov.  2  —  Holstein  Sale,  246th  Earl- 
ille,  New  York. 


Winning  Team  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
The  heavyweight  farm  team  owned  by  Milton  Hibbard  of  Greene,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  carrying  Percheron  and  Shire  breeding,  weighed  4,000  pounds 
and  pulled  a  drawbar  weight  of  3,900  pounds,  equivalent  to  a  load  of  some 

25  tons  pn  a  wagon. 
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pry  Starters  for  Dairy 
Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  634) 

tures  containing  like  amounts  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  dark  grains  were  compared 
with  a  control  containing  the  same 
basic  ingredients  plus  dried  whey  and 
brewers’  yeast.  The  results  of  these 
trials  which  extended  over  an  eight 
months’  feeding  period  showed  no 
differences  in  growth  of  the  calves  as 
measured  by  gain  in  bodyweight, 
gain  in  height  at  withers  or  gain  in 
chest  circumference.  No  difference 
in  palatability  of  the  mixtures  was 
observed,  but  distillers’  dried  solu¬ 
bles  and  distillers’  dark  grains  pro¬ 
duced  more  economical  gains  than 
the  mixture  containing  dried  whey, 
brewers’  dried  yeast,  and  linseed 
meal. 

Banana  Meal  for  Calves 

In  another  study,  Pennsylvania 
workers  studied  the  value  of  dehy¬ 
drated  banana  meal.  Using  Holstein 
male  calves,  mixtures  containing  five 
per  cent,  20  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent 
of  banana  meal  were  compared  with 
a  basic  concentrate  mixture  for  a 
period  of  24  weeks.  Banana  meal  was 
of  interest  as  an  ingredient  because 
of  its  palatability  aand  high  pectin 
content  which  is  helpful  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  diarrhea.  A  summary  of  the 
results  concluded  that,  although 
banana  meal  proved  palatable,  its 
inclusion  in  grain  rations  did  not 
increase  significantly  the  rate  of 
growth.  Adding  banana  meal  to  the 
milk  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight 
ounces  per  day  per  calf  did  not  re¬ 
duce  the  incidence  of  scours.  It  was 
suggested  that  banana  meal  could  be 
used  to  replace  part  of  the  corn  meal 
and  rolled  oats  in  dairy  calf  rations. 
Availability  of  banana  meal  and  its 
relative  cost  would  determine  the 
advisability  of  this  substitution. 

Distillers’  Solubles  for  Calves 

Recent  experiments  at  Cornell  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  the 
value  of  distillers’  solubles  when 
added  to  a  calf  starter  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
concentrate  mixture  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  dried  skimmilk  and  brew¬ 
ers’  yeast.  The  experimental  calves 
were  fed  a  limited  amount  of  whole 
milk  and  were  continued  on  experi¬ 
ment  for  16  weeks.  A  summary  of 
results  showed  that  the  inclusion  of 
distillers’  grain  solubles  did  not  affect 
the  palatability  of  the  starter  ma¬ 
terially.  The  calves  ate  somewhat 
less  starter  containing  solubles  but 
slightly  more  hay,  but  the  differences 
were  not  significant.  There  were  no 
differences  among  the  groups  in  gain 
in  bodyweight,  heart  girth,  or  height 
at  withers.  There  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  appearance  and 
physical  condition  of  the  calves  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  starters.  It  was  concluded  that 
distillers’  grain  solubles  could  re¬ 
place  all  of  the  dried  skimmilk,  dried 
brewers’  yeast,  and  a  portion  of  the 
cracked  corn  and  crushed  oats.  Using 
feed  costs  that  were  current  at  the 
time  the  study  was  made,  it  was 
calculated  that  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $12.75  per  ton  could  be  real¬ 
ized  in  making  the  substitution. 

Should  a  Calf  Be  Fat? 

The  question  of  how  fat  a  calf 
should  get  or  how  fast  it  should  gain 
during  its  early  development,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered 
as  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  longevity.  Herein  lies 
the  answer  to  what  is  optimum.  Re¬ 
search  workers  are  all  guilty  oF  the 
same  omission  in  their  experimental 
work  on  feeding  calves,  which  is 
namely  this:  Conclusions  have  been 
drawn  much  too  soon  with  a  failure 
to  follow  through  sufficiently.  If  a 
heifer  is  below  normal  in  weight  and 
size  at  10  weeks,  six  months,  or  one 
year  of  age,  but  finally  develops  fully 
when  mature,  does  she  make  as  good 
a  cow  as  a  heifer  fed  more  or  less 
liberally?  No  one  has  been  able  to 
pursue  these  experiments  to  this 
point.  Yet  herein  lies  the  real 
answer  to  this  question. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
using  a  nurse  cow  is  not  the  most 
desirable  system  of  raising  calves  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  fatten  excessively 
and  fail  to  body  down  like  calves 
that  get  an  abundance  of  roughage. 
A  study  is  now  being  set  up 
at  Cornell  to  measure  the  effect  of 
different  levels  of  feeding  on  the 
lifetime  breeding  performance  and 
Production  of  dairy  cattle. 

Roughage  for  Calves 

No  discussion  of  calf  starters  could 


be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
other  important  part  of  the  ration — 
the  roughage.  Although  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  fortify  the  calf  starter  with 
vitamins,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  roughage  supplies  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  some  vitamins,  particularly 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Aside  from  the 
viamins  it  supplies,  however,  good 
quality  hay 'is  a  necessity  for  dairy 
calves.  It  is  usually  consumed  in 
amounts  proportional  to  its  quality, 
hence  the  need  for  good  hay.  It  has 
been  observed  in  several  studies  that 
where  hay  quality  was  poor,  more 
starter  was  consumed  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Nutrients  are  generally 
much  cheaper  in  roughages  than  in 
concentrates.  Poor  hay  will  make  the 
best  calf  starter  do  a  mediocre  job. 

In  practice  oftentimes  the  results 
obtained  are  more  dependent  upon 
how  a  feed  is  fed  than  on  the 
character  of  the  feed  itself.  Earlier 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  change 
over  to  dry  feeding  is  a  big  one  for 
the  young  calf.  Too  often  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  is  too  ambitious  for  his 
calves  and,  when  the  calf  begins 
eating  calf  starter,  he  may  feed 
enough  at  the  start  to  last  for  a  week 
instead  of  a  day  or  two.  The  starter 
may  become  wet  or  moist  with  saliva, 
mold  as  a  result,  and  give  digestive 
troubles. 


One  needs  continually  to  stress  the 
importance  of  proper  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  calves  if  the  calf  starter 
is  to  perform  as  expected.  Good 
quality  hay  is  so  important  in  a  good 


feeding  program  that  no  calf  starter 
should  be  expected  to  supply  all  the 
needed  nutrients.  The  calf  starter 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  hay 
that  is  fed.  C.  L.  Norton 


Well  grown  dairy  heifers  are  the  result  of  proper  and  adequate  feeding  as 
calves.  These  nicely  developed  Holstein  heifers  are  owned  by  Ulrich  Oertle 

in  Oneida  County,  New  York. 


"OUR  GOAL says  Ed.  Ashton,  "is  to  breed  only  the  best  cows  and 
reproduce  heifers  capable  of  high  production.  We  have  three  bulls 
from  high  producers  and  we’re  working  on  a  systematic  herd  improve¬ 
ment  program.  A  couple  months  ago  we  were  third  highest  producing 
Ayrshire  herd  in  the  country  (75  to  100  cow  class)  despite  the  fact  we 
have  a  large  percentage  of  first  calf  heifers.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  bull  and  heifer  calves  from  our  proven  stock  .” 


Ed.  Ashton 

Ash  Grove  Farms 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


(rWe  have  good  roughage  and  believe  in  full  feeding 
of  concentrates  to  develop  each  cow’s  inherited 
capacity  to  produce.  We  start  with  the  calf  to  grow 
a  large  bodied  animal  which  means  more  milk  later 
on.  It’s  well  known  to  be  poor  economy  to  skimp  on 
either  quantity  or  quality  of  the  cow’s  ration.” 


"We  use  a  lot  of  feed  and  have  given  the  subject 
much  serious  study  and  testing.  W e? ve  been  using 
Milk-Maid  Dairy  Rations  for  about  15  years.  We’ve 
tried  other  feeds  but  always  come  back  to  Milk-Maid. 
We  think  it  can’t  be  beat  for  high  production  and 
keeping  the  herd  in  top  physical  condition.” 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSN. 


Ash  Grove  Roe  Arabelle 
Ash  Grove  Douglas  Queenly 

Ash  Grove  Lucky  Anna  . 

Ash  Grove  Rising  Alma  L 


Martin  Cavelty,  herds¬ 
man  at  Ash  Grove  Farms 
is  responsible  for  the 
breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  program  of  this 
outstanding  herd. 

305  DAY  TESTS 


MILK 

FAT 

11822 

513 

11889 

494 

10928 

509 

12790 

548 

Typical  Ayrshire  at  Ash  Grove  Farms 


TEST  COW 


Why  You’ll  Like  MILK-MAID  Test  Cow  Ration 


Test  Cow  is  a  bulky  feed  of  coarser, 
more  granular  texture  and  is  parti¬ 
ally  pelleted. 

Many  leading  dairymen  have  said, 
"Heavy  producers  will  stay  on  their 
feed  —  and  stay  in  top  condition. 
You  can’t  beat  Milk-Maid  for  high 
milk  production.” 


MILK-MAID  STARTER  MIX 

Everything  in  one  bag  makes  this 
calf  starter  MIX  an  easy-to-use  way 
of  raising  superior  calves.  You 
save  on  expensive  milk,  yet  have 
all  the  feeding  values  to  grow  a 
vigorous,  large  bodied  heifer. 
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I  f  a  head  cold  clogs  up  your  nose  .  . . 
if  stuffy  congestion  makes  it  hard  to 
breathe,  put  a  few  Vicks  Va-tro-nol 
Nose  Drops  in  each  nostril  and  feel  re¬ 
lief  start  instantly!  You  get  such  fast, 
comforting  relief  because  Va-tro-nol 
works  right  where  stuffy  trouble  is! 

It  relieves  head -cold  congestion, soothes 
irritation,  opens  up  cold-stuffed  nose 
vajVHj  gm  MM  OS  and  lets  you  breathe 
VICKS  again.  Try  it! 

VA-TRO-NOI  drops 


Inderau 


‘  dress-up 
lo  a  smart  warm-up'.! 

*i,h  Indera)® 

FIGURFIT 

PRSUp!SS 
AND  PETTICOATS 

•  INDERA  keeps  you 
snugly  warm!  Knitted 
to  fit,  in  cotton,  cotton 
and  wool  or  100%  wool! 

Patented  No-Bunch, 

No-Crawl  bottom  bor¬ 
der  .  . .  exclusive  Sta-up 
shoulder  straps!  Adjusta¬ 
ble  neckline.  A  size  for 
every  figure,  and  wide 
choice  of  weights  and 
dainty  colors.  At  stores 
throughout  the  nation! 

Write  for  Style 

Folder  NoJU4 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Indera’s 
smart  and  practical 
KNEE  WARMERS! 

. .  ..... .  v . ... .  . . . 

Jtf&JRA  MJLLS'CO  > ,  yptnalo  n-$«i  *  » ,  H.  C.: 


‘The  RURAL  NE 


/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  F/ovor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 

THERMOSTATIC  WOOD  HEATER 


Over  3000  retailed  in  one  city. 
Many  users  report  more  than 
50%  savings  in  fuel  costs,  still 
enjoying  safer,  thermostat* 
controlled  24-hr.  heat. 

Should  build  but  one  fire  pet 
season.  ' 

Many  heating  entire  homes! 
Unbelievable  heating  capacity. 

’Truly  The  Salaried  Man's  Heater 

ASHLEY  WOOD  STOVE  CO, 


No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Burns  clean  .  .  .  less 
soot  and  grime.  Saves  walls, 
drapes.  Most  types  wood 
Successfully  used.  Remove  ashes 
on  average  of  3  times  monthly. 
7  types  and  prices.  If  no  dealer 
near,  we  will  ship  immediately 
from  nearest  warehouse  and  pay 
freight.  Write  TODAY  for  free 
details. 


Choice  dealerships  available. 

Dep».  F-4  COLUMBIA,  $,  C 


W-YO  RK  ER 


Exile  From  Our  Autumn 


My  sinuses  no  longer  ache,  I  feel  no  twinge  of  pain: 

In  Arizona’s  high  dry  air  increasing  health  I  gain; 

But  how  my  heart  would  leap  with  joy  if  I  could  see  again 
A  field  of  York  State  goldenrod  drenched  by  autumn  rain! 

—  Naomi  Reynolds  Hess 


“ Jack  o’  Lanterns”  Good  to  Eat 


Jack  Frost  is  painting  pumpkin  vines, 
And  Winter’s  on  its  way . 

Although  pumpkins  should  go  into 
a  few  Jack  o’  Lanterns  for  Hallow¬ 
e’en,  there  are  several  ways  to  cook 
them  for  good  eating  all  Fall  and 
Winter.  Here  are  four  recipes  we  use, 
any  one  of  which  will  also  be  a  treat 
for  your  Hallowe’en  supper  and  for 
any  meal.  Besides,  this  golden  fruit 
of  the  vine  fairly  shouts  “Vitamin  A” 
from  field  and  bin  and  on  your 
table. 


Pumpkin  Biscuits 

Ingredients:  Vi  cake  yeast;  Vi  cup 
lukewarm  water;  1  cup  stewed 
pumpkin;  1  egg,  well  beaten;  Vz  cup 
sugar;  Vi  teaspoon  salt;  1  tablespoon 
butter;  1  cup  milk,  scalded;  1  cup 
sifted  flour. 

Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm  water. 
Rub  pumpkin  through  a  strainer  and 
add  egg,  sugar,  salt,  butter  and  milk. 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  softened 
yeast  and  flour.  Cover  and  let  rise  in 
warm  place  overnight.  Shape  into 
biscuits  and  let  rise  about  20  minutes. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  about 
1%  dozen. 

Pumpkin  Souffle 

One  cup  mashed  cooked  pumpkin; 
Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon;  Vz  cup  brown 
sugar;  3  egg  whites;  Vs  teaspoon  salt. 

Rub  pumpkin  through  a  colander, 
add  cinnamon  and  sugar  and  mix 
well.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff,  add 


salt  and  fold  into  pumpkin  mixture. 
Fill  greased  baking  dish  or  individ¬ 
ual  molds  not  more  than  %  full  and 
set  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
about  40  minutes  for  a  large  mold, 
25  to  30  minutes  for  individual  molds. 
Serves  6. 

Pumpkin  Preserves 

Ingredients:  Five  pounds  pumpkin; 
4  pounds  sugar;  3  lemons,  sliced  thin; 

1  orange,  sliced  thin. 

Remove  peel  and  cut  raw  pumpkin 
in  slices  Vi  inch  thick  and  1  or  2 
inches  long.  Place  in  stone  jar  or 
earthen  utensil  and  add  sugar.  Let 
mixture  stand  overnight.  Drain 
pumpkin  from  liquid  and  boil  liquid 
until  it  spins  a  thread.  Add  sliced 
pumpkin,  lemons  and  orange  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  Cook  until  thick 
and  clear.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal. 

Pumpkin  Butter 

Use  6  pounds  pumpkin  or  winter 
squash;  2  tablespoons  ground  ginger; 

2  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon;  1 
teaspoon  allspice;  5  lemons;  1  pint 
water;  5  pounds  light  brown  sugar. 

Peel  pumpkin  and  put  through  food 
chopper.  Add  spices  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  with  lemon  juice,  and  rinds  of 
lemons  that  have  also  gone  through 
chopper.  Let  this  mixture  stand  over¬ 
night.  In  morning,  add  to  mixture  1 
pint  water;  boil  all  gently  until 
pumpkin  is  clear  and  soft  and  mixture 
thick.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and 
seal.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


“Delmarvalous”  Broiled 
Chicken 

This  chicken  ought  to  be  good!  For 
the  recipe  was  first  prize  winner 
when  142  women  with  142  recipes 
got  together  recently  for  five  hours 
of  a  chicken  cooking  contest.  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Karlik  of  Salisbury,  Maryland,  was 
the  countrywoman  taking  top  honors 
with  her  broiled  chicken,  called 
Delmarvalous,  at  the  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  at  Salisbury. 

Simple  to  prepare  and  not  depend¬ 
ing  upon  fuss  and  feathers  for  fancy 
effects,  the  recipe  is  as  follows: 

Use  one  plump,  tender  chicken,  not 
over  2V2  lbs.,  dressed;  2  teaspoons 
salt;  Vi  teaspoon  black  pepper;  Vz 
teaspoon  paprika;  melted  butter  or 
margarine;  granulated  sugar;  1 
lemon.  Select  plump  tender  young 
chicken,  8  to  12  weeks  old,  weighing 
not  over  2y2  lbs.  dressed.  Split  in 
half,  clean  thoroughly,  and  wipe  as 
dry  as  possible.  (Breaking  joint  and 
removing  wing  tips  make  chicken 
easier  to  manage  on  plate).  Rub  en¬ 
tire  surface  with  cut  lemon,  occa¬ 
sionally  squeezing  lemon  slightly  to 
obtain  plenty  of  juice.  Sprinkle  with 
a  mixture  of  approximately  2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  Vi  teaspoon  black  pepper 
and  Vz  teaspoon  paprika,  depending 
on  size  of  chicken.  Coat  well  with 
melted  butter  and  sprinkle  lightly 
but  completely  with  sugar. 

Lay  chicken  on  broiler  pan  (not 
rack),  skin  side  down,  and  flatten  it 
as  much  as  possible.  Then  place  in 
broiler  as  far  from  heat  as  possible 
for  approximately  10  minutes,  to  al¬ 
low  seasonings  to  penetrate  chicken. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  chicken 
will  begin  to  brown  slightly.  There¬ 
after,  it  may  be  raised  somewhat  to 
within  4  inches  of  heat.  It  should  be 
broiled  slowly,  turned  occasionally, 
and  basted  to  insure  even  browning. 
A  2-lb.  chicken,  dressed  weight,  will 
need  about  35  minutes  to  cook  even¬ 
ly;  it  is  done  when  meat  on  the 
thickest  part  of  the  drumstick  cuts 
easily,  and  there  is  no  pink  color 
visible  at  the  bone. 


Kitchen  Stool  Made  Over 

Have  you  ever  answered  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  find  that  you  are  being 
called  by  your  very  talkative  Cousin 
Ellie?  Well,  I  have.  And  I  used  to 
paw  the  air  frantically  behind  me  for 
a  non-existent  chair  on  which  to 
listen  to  Ellie’s  endless  discourses! 
One  of  these  wild  moments,  and  a 
long  period  of  standing  in  one  spot, 
became  my  last.  That  was  when  I 
decided  to  bring  down  from  the  attic 
that  old  kitchen  stool.  What  better 
use  to  put  it  to,  I  thought,  than  to 
make  it  into  a  telephone  stool?  Then 
I  could  face  Ellie  on  the  telephone 
without  dread. 

My  old  kitchen  stool  happened  to 
be  just  the  right  height  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  shorten 
wooden  legs  if  need  be.  Give  the 
stool,  for  a  kitchen  telephone,  a  coat 
of  gleaming  white  paint,  pad  the  top, 
and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  the  new 
printed  washable  plastic  material,  or 
with  oilcloth. 

If  your  telephone  is  in  the  hall  or 
livingroom,  you  will  want  a  dressier 
stool.  Using  the  same  type  of  kitchen 
stool  as  a  base,  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  slip  cover  or  upholstery  material. 
Pad  it  and  tuft  the  top,  give  it  a 
floor  length  circular  skirt  of  the  same 
material  or  of  a  solid  harmonizing 
color.  A  fringe  or  braid,  to  trim  the 
edge  of  the  seat  and  the  hem  of  the 
skirt,  makes  a  nice  finish.  For  a  bed¬ 
room,  adopt  the  similar  method  using 
materials  to  fit  the  general  scheme. 

Fall  housecleaning  may  unearth  in 
the  attic  other  old  but  adaptable 
things  for  your  comfort  and  daily 
use.  M.  H. 


Ben  Franklin  (the  fifteenth  of 
seventeen  children  in  the  family) 
was  the  son  of  a  soapmaker,  and 
wrote  that  he  regarded  that  industry 
as  not  only  a  profitable  enterprise 
but  also  as  “a  means  of  improving 
human  welfare.”  One  of  his  Thirteen 
Rules  of  Conduct  was:  “Tolerate  no 
uncleanliness  in  body,  clothes,  or 
habitation.” 
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aids  in|ured  or 
Deformed  Back 


“Almost  helpless  from  a  weak  back,” 
says  an  elderly  woman,  "your  appliance 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  I  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back.” 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentle,  uplifting  support,  relieving  down¬ 
ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortable 
than  Plaster  Casts,  Leather  or  Celluloid 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  "Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter;  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  "Aspinal suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt, 
and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed. 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


PHILO  BURT  CO. 


44-22  PHILO  BURT  BLDG. 
JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


LIGHTER, 
MORE  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly 
ingredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  deli¬ 
cious  homemade  cake  that’s 
light  as  a  feather  every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


I 


50 


for 


NAME 


WITH 


c.aras  Dnng  you  uie  -  - 

dollars  you  need!  It’s  enjoyable,  and 
so  easy,  to  sell  our  LEADER  Assort¬ 
ment  of  21  stunning  Christmas  Fold¬ 
ers  for  just  $1.  Friends,  others  will 
admire  the  smart  designs,  rich 
adornments,  warm  colors  and  amaz¬ 
ing  low  price.  They’ll  buy  quickly. 

Y  ou  make  up  to  100%  CLEAR,  CASH 
PROFIT  on  each  box. 

BIG  LINE  OF  FAST-SELLERS 

Includes  Religious,  Humorous,  Gift  j 
Wraps,  Silverglo  Christmas,  Every-  I 
day,  27  others  ,  .  .  Also  Namo-I 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  low  1 
as  50  for  $1,  Imprinted  Floral 
Notes,  Personal  Stationery,  Deco- 
rated  Napkins.  Send  for  Free  Imprint 
Samples,  LEADER  Box  on  approval.  Do  It  NOW! 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  INC.  Ilm^ra^n.1^ 


21-Card  *1 

Assortment 

PERSONAL 
I  STATIONERY 


-  SELLING  -  <  ► 


t  MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS  |j 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN  <  * 

< >  For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to: 

Charles  S.  Burns.  Asso. 

< ’  1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa.  <  ► 

<♦ •♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+ 

—  WHISKEY  BARRELS  — 

Fresh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7.00 
each ;  2  for  $J3.50;  5  for  $32.50:  freight  prepaid. 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  $1.00  each  barrel. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Hotel  Blend. 

.00  Postpaid, 
p  or  Percolator. 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


fArTirT1  Finest  Tasting 

^UrrliiLi  i'/*  Pounds  *' 

7?.  *  *  a-ja-‘  State  Silex,  Drii 

AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant 


Handmade  Christmas  Gifts  are  Best — Early  Start 

Saves  Rush  and  Money 


E-1170  —  HANDKERCHIEF  GIFTS  WITH  MONOGRAMS  AND  EDGINGS 

Embroider  the  comer  with  initials;  crochet  the  edges,  and  you  make  a  lovely  handker¬ 
chief  gift,  dainty,  personal  and  inexpensive.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

E-1060  —  ROSE  CENTER  BEAUTIFUL  DOILY 

Fourteen-inch  doily,  for  dining  table  centerpiece  or  dressy  table  comer,  in  favorite  rose 
cluster  and  pineapple  designs  combined  for  a  perfect  gift.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

E-1125  —  SLIPPERS  MAKE  A  WARM  WINTER  GIFT 

Colorful  bedroom  slippers  in  the  ballet  fashion  can  be  trimmed  with  bows  in  contrast¬ 
ing  wool,  ribbon  or  velvet;  add  sequins  for  the  young  girls.  Complete  instructions.  Sizes: 
Small,  Medium,  Large.  15c. 


E-697  —  MOTTO  SAMPLER  FOR  SPECIAL  GIFTS 

Easy  to  do  and  pretty  too!  Colonial  samplers  are  back  again.  Cross-stitch  in  pastel 
shades  of  floss  this  cordial  oldtime  motto  and  garden  scene.  Transfer;  instructions.  15c. 

E-1210  —  IT’S  FUN  TO  MAKE  AND  DRESS  A  DOLL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Huggable  adorable  doll,  21  inches;  so  inexpensive,  such  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  little 
girls  to  find  beneath  the  Christmas  Tree.  Make  and  dress  doll  out  of  materials  on  hand  or 
new  pieces.  Full  instructions  for  doll  and  her  clothes.  15c  ’ 


E-408  —  WHO  DOESN’T  LOVE  A  LACY  APRON? 

Surprise  someone  with  this  handsome  gift.  Made  in  crochet  fan  and  pineapple  design- 
a  ribbon  to  run  through  the  beading  belt.  Full  instructions.  15c.  B  ’ 

DON’T  MISS  CHRISTMAS  IDEAS  IN  OUR  TWO  NEW  PATTERN  BOOKS. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  1949-50:  Many  other  gift  suggestions.  15c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK:  Has  four  Christmas  pages  on  gifts  to  sew.  20c. 
PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  address  and  style  numbers  plainly;  do  not  foraet  to  in¬ 
clude  size!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St  New  York  1 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c  )  ’ 


Homemade  Hop  Yeast 

When  properly  prepared,  a  batch 
of  homemade  yeast  is  usable  for 
about  four  weeks  when  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar.  I  have 
just  taken  some  delicious  (looking 
and  smelling)  bread  from  my  oven 
made  from  the  following  recipe  used 
for  years. 

Simmer  1  cup  of  loose  hops  in  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil,  in  another  pot, 
1  quart  of  potatoes,  sliced  thick,  in 
enough  water  to  cover  them.  Drain 
each  pot;  save  the  water  from  each. 
Discard  the  hops,  but  keep  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  mash  them  well.  Now 
combine  hop  water  with  potato 
water,  and  add  enough  fresh  hot 
water  to  make  one  quart  of  liquid 
total.  Add  the  mashed  potatoes  to 
liquid  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Stir  in 
at  once  V4  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
salt,  3  tablespoons  of  flour  moistened 
with  water.  Cook  this  mixture  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
to  cool. 

When  the  mixture  is  lukewarm, 
add  1  dissolved  small  cake  of  regular 
compressed  fresh  yeast.  (If,  at  this 
point,  you  wish  to  use  dry  yeast,  in¬ 
stead  of  compressed  yeast,  use  the 
equivalent  amount  of  the  dry,  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  on  dry  packages 
for  activating  it.) 

Now,  after  yeast  is  added  to  your 
batch,  beat  it  well  and  let  it  rise 
about  3  hours  in  a  warmish  place. 
Stir  it  down  occasionally  and  let  rise 
up  each  time.  Then  put  your  yeast 
batch  in  a  clean  crock  or  container 
and  store  in  place  that  is  constantly 


cool.  It  should  keep  in  usable  con¬ 
dition  for  about  a  month.  Before  this 
batch  is  all  gone,  use  1  cup  of  it  to 
leaven  a  new  batch,  following  above 
directions  as  before,  but  using  the 
cup  of  homemade  yeast  instead  of  the 
compressed  or  dry  yeast. 

For  bread  that  is  to  rise  overnight, 
use  homemade  yeast  at  the  rate  of 
V4  cup  to  each  cup  of  liquid  in  bread 
recipe.  For  quick  rising  bread,  rolls, 
etc.,  use  Vi  cup  of  the  yeast  batch. 

This  yeast  recipe  I  found  in  an 
old  New  England  cook  book.  h.  a.  j. 


Baby  Gift  to  Grow  With 

Upon  the  birth  of  a  baby,  gifts 
are  in  order.  Usually  relatives  and 
friends  rally  around  the  little  arrival 
with  dainty  sweaters,  bonnets,  and 
toys  or  money.  But  grandparents,  and 
many  parents  too,  realize  that  toys 
break,  clothing  wears  out,  and  money 
is  oftimes  easily  spent,  even  though 
such  gifts  are  much  appreciated. 

So  why  not  try  this  idea  for  a 
growing  gift,  every  so  often?  We  like 
to  set  out  a  tree,  shrub,  or  grapevine 
for  Junior  or  Little  Sister.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the 
children  can  hear  the  story  of  its 
planting,  and  can  see  this  living  gift 
change,  with  them,  from  year  to 
year. 

The  youngsters  also  get  the  feel  in 
early  life  of  the  care  and  ownership 
of  growing  things,  and  become  more 
closely  bound  to  the  home  place  in 
later  years.  l.  a.  b. 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 
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Gorgeous  floral  patterns  that  look  like  expensive 
tapestry.  Sturdy  drapery  and  cretonne  for  long 
wear,  attractively  lined.  Beautiful  matching  han¬ 
dles  and  safety  catch.  Holds  many  small  pack¬ 
ages,  knitting,  etc.  A  bargain  at  $1.49  with 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  SHOWING  IT  TO  FRIENDS 

Write  for  FREE  catalog. of  quality  products  in 
year  ’round  demand.  Make  nice  earnings  for 
yourself,  church  or  organization. 

SEND  £*AA  for  sample  bag  and  FREE  cata- 
ONLY  log  of  many  appealing  articles. 

I  Backed  by  40  years’  reputation* 

GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

Dept.  II,  2733-35-37  N.  12th  St.  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


THIS  GORGEOUS 

CRETONNE 
KNITTING  BAG 

AND  DOZENS  OF 
OTHER  BIG  VALUES 

BRING  BIG 
PROFITS 

FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  Etc. 


Guaranteed 
Housekeeping 


.  Good 


Your  members  simply  self*  to  focal 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate, 
advertising  space  on  the  fop  of 
the  tables.  YOU  KEEP  $100  of  the 
money  you  collect.  1  send  you  the 
24  tables.  No  risk — nothing  to  pay, 
not  even  shipping  charges.  SIX 
different  plans — CASH  ond  tables 
\or  CHAIRS  and  tables.  Write  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS 
Dept.  Y  t  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


1950 


WALLPAPER 


Americas  Outstanding  Value" 
Send  25^  eor  an  80 page 

CATALOG  CONTAINING  A 
25C MERCHANDISE  COUPON 


Mail  Order  Wallpaper  Co,  we. 

BOX  27  NIAGARA  SO-  STATION. BUFFALO  1  NY. 


Honeymoon  For  You  Alone 

Your  first  home  a  cottage  all  your  own, 
automatically  heated  with  bath.  Perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  or  the  congenial  company  of  other 
newlyweds,  exclusively.  Old  time  meals  at 
our  mountain  guest  house  (breakfast  until 
11:00).  Mention  dates  if  you  wish  our  “Three 
Honeymoon  Plans”  and  other  folders. 
BOX  942,  SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 


Finely  spun.  Batoy-soft.  New 
low  mill-to-you  prices.  Write  for 
free  samples  of  114  vibrant  colors 
and  Christinas  idea  booklet. 

Friendship  House,  148  Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


RAH-H  RIITTftNS  0ver  300  Plastic  But- 
DAU-V/-DU1  lUItO  tons  in  assorted  colors, 
patterns  *nd  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets.  $1.00  postpaid. 
750  or  more  $2.00  postpaid.  C.  O.  I>.  You  pay  postal 
fees.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

MARW00D,  P.O.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  SShAX 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


V  ADM  EREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
I  rt  fill  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un¬ 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony.  Maine 

ENJOY  A  BETTER  COFFEE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  ROASTER.  5  lbs.  $3.25  postpaid 
State  perculator,  drip  or  silex.  HALL  COFFEE 
C0RP.,  424  BROOME  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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*  Probably  not . .  .  but  with  a 
“Challenger”  Freezer  in  your 
home  the  choicest  cuts  of  beef 
are  ready  for  eating  anytime 
and  at  amazing  savings. 

This  lower-priced  Steinhorst 
Freezer,  made  in  both  12 
and  20  cu.  ft.  sizes,  sets  new 
standards  in  performance, 
economy,  and  beauty. 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers 


HA VI A  STEW 

liliiii 

CUPBOARD 


WOMEN  EARN  MONEY 

BIG  PREMIUMS 

You  can  have  home  appliances  at  cost  (elec, 
refrig.,  washer,  range,  sewing  mach.,  rugs)  or 
cash  for  operating  simple  merchandise  club  with 
10  or  more  friends.  Write  For  Complete  Details. 
No  Obligation. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRBY  COMPANY 
76  KINGSLEY  ST.,  BUFFALO,  8,  NEW  YORK 


ROLL 

Developed 

FREE  ALBUM 

StZES  —  135,  127,  120, 
620,  616,  and  116 

SNAP  SHOTS 

P.  O.  Box  20-R, 
Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


AMAZING'  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boles  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new.  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  891  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used. 
hard -covered,  cloth  -  bound  *-* 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  O.  BOX  1199.  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


NAME - 

STREET  OR  R.F.D. 


RNY-10-49 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


P.O.. 


Genuine  OLD-FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

Remember  that  zippy  unforgettable  taste?  Those 
OLD  -  TIME  gastronomic  delights?  Five  pound 
packages  $1.50  postpaid  anywhere  United  States. 

Full  directions.  Order  today. 

LARR0WE  MILLS,  COHOCTON  15,  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25c.  Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Years  ago  in  a  little  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,  as  the  visitors  entered 
the  living  room,  they  were  greeted 
by  the  old  time  worsted  motto,  “After 
clouds,  sunshine.”  And  now  this  Fall 
the  reverse  is  true,  “After  sunshine, 
clouds.”  However,  Jack  Frost  leads 
the  way  across  woodland  and  field 
to  carry  us  with  flying  colors  through 
October. 

We  were  interested  in  reading  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  the 
praying  mantis,  because  they  are 
paying  our  Green  Mountain  section 
a  visit  for  the  first  time.  One  day  the 
family  found  three  mantises.  We  all 
wonder  how  they  will  winter  here 
where  it  often  reaches  20  below  zero; 
also  do  they  ever  turn  vegetarian? 
They  are  perfectly  welcome  to  our 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 

It  is  in  Autumn  that  we  appreciate 
colorful  shrubs  and  in  the  little  hur- 
sery  we  just  set  21  Euonymus  elatus, 
or  cork  bark  euonymus,  which  is 
brilliant.  A  friend  brought  a  branch 
of  tree  cranberry,  new  to  many  here. 
The  shrubs  are  loaded  with  berries 
and  bending  down;  leaves  are  green 
and  garnet.  There  were  42  shining 
red  berries  in  just  an  average  cluster. 
I  plan  to  plant  some  of  the  fruit,  but 
they  are  said  not  to  germinate  until 
the  second  year.  They  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  jelly  of  a  real  cranberry  red. 

Fairs  started  early  and  have  been 
well  attended.  We  went  to  two, 
Townshend  and  Rutland.  We  missed 
on  going  to  Bondville  Fair,  still  kept 
as  a  typical  old  time  country  fair.  The 
place  is  a  tiny  mountain  hamlet  but 
it  draws  a  crowd  of  more  than  2,000 
people  from  many  States.  Such  a 
gathering  place  for  old  friends! 

Fall  bulb  planting  reminds  me  that 
one  year  I  received  12  dozen  crocus 
for  Christmas.  Snow  was  a  foot  deep 
and  the  ground  had  a  frozen  crust 
inches  deep.  What  could  we  do? 
There  came  a  sunny  day,  when  we 
shovelled  the  snow  from  around  the 
bed,  used  a  pick  to  crack  up  the 
crust  and  put  it  to  one  side.  The 
crocus  were  planted,  covered  perhaps 
with  an  inch  of  potting  soil  along 
with  the  crust,  broken  up.  Then  the 
whole  was  covered  with  fine  manure 
an  inch  deep.  Finally  we  shovelled 
back  the  snow.  .  .But  it  was  worth 
it  all.  You  should  have  seen  the  gay 
flowers  the  next  April.  Crocus  are 
such  a  joy  and  the  seed  ripens  and 
selfsows  and,  first  you  know,  you  are 
greeted  with  crocus  in  all  sorts  of  out 
of  the  way  places. 

And  did  you  ever  raise  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit  for  indoor  winter  bloom¬ 
ing?  If  not,  you  surely  have  missed 
a  treat.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry 
your  container  to  the  woods  and  dig 
up  your  “wild  turnip,”  filling  the  con¬ 
tainer  with  soil  from  the  spot  and 
plant  your  bulb  right  then.  Keep  it 
cool  when  you  bring  it  home,  and 
reasonably  moist.  In  due  time  the 
brownish  green  point  will  appear,  so 


I  ALWAYS  USE 

fleischmann's 

PRY  YEAST— IT'S 

SUCH  A  FAST  , - 

RISER  , - 1  /I 


NO  FILLER  IN  IT 
TO  SLOW  IT  POWN 


Fot  CUtnnm 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


TALKING  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


SO — Buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANNS  YEAST 


October  15,  1949 

use  an  east  or  west  window  where 
Jack  will  be  partially  shaded  by 
other  plants;  it  will  also  grow  in  a 
north  window.  A  little  later  your 
preacher  will  stand  in  his  pulpit  to 
deliver  a  sermon.  When  you  bring 
him  out  on  parade  he  will  bring  a 
delighted  grin  to  any  face.  Every  one 
loves  Jack,  for  he  goes  about  doing 
his  best  even  if  not  allotted  the  best 
of  everything. 

Old  folks  used  to  make  a  cough 
syrup  from  these  bulbs, .  dried  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  then  cooked  in 
West  India  molasses.  Thank  you,  I 
think  I  would  rather  cough  than  take 
Jack  in  this  way.  Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please)  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower.  —  p.  s.] 


Can  someone  send  me  dried  Sum¬ 
mer  Savory?  I  can  send  some  new 
egg  cartons  with  no  printing  on.  — 
mrs.  c.  t.,  New  York. 


Have  various  perennials  to  send 
for  your  tulip  bulbs,  especially  Rem¬ 
brandt.  —  mrs.  j.  a.  c.,  New  York. 


I  have  some  seeds  and  iris  bulbs 
to  exchange  for  African  violet  leaves. 
—  mrs.  g.  k.,  New  York. 


Would  like  home-cured  sage  or 
flower  seeds  for  my  quilt  pieces.  — 
mrs.  e.  s.,  New  York. 


I  have  lots  of  orange  day  lilies  to 
send  you  for  English  ivy  or  peonies. 
—  mrs.,  s.  c.,  Penna. 


I’d  like  calla  begonias  or  bluebells; 
will  send  glads,  ground  ivy  or  house 
moss.  —  miss  j.  e.,  Penna. 


I’ll  trade  my  spider  plants  or 
purple  gloxinias  for  your  white 
Oriental  poppies  or  red  phlox.  — 
mrs.  j.  h.,  Penna. 


Has  anyone  slips  or  roots  of 
scented  geranium,  spotted  leopard  or 
Creeping  Charlie?  I  will  return  favor 
in  any  way  I  can.  —  mrs.  a.  l.  k., 
New  Jersey. 


I  will  exchange  Blue  Boy  African 
violet  leaves  for  other  leaves  you 
have;  also  purple  dahlias,  goldenglow 
and  spearmints.  —  mrs.  o.  c.  c.,  N.  Y. 


Will  send  my  peony  roots  for  roots 
of  Oriental  poppy,  gloxinias,  Baby- 
tear  fern,  etc.  —  mrs.  a.  t.,  Iowa. 


Have  you  yellow  blossom  begonias, 
Black  Knight  or  Midnight  Rex  be¬ 
gonias  to  trade  for  fibrous  rooted, 
angel’s  wing  or  pink  rosebud  be¬ 
gonias?  —  mrs.  l.  w.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  my  calla  begonia 
or  “yards  of  lace”  begonia  for  your 
poppies  or  other  perennials  to  start 
my  garden.  —  mrs.  s.  f.,  New  York. 


As  a  shut-in,  flowers  and  plants  are 
my  life.  I’ll  send  house  plants  and 
perennials  for  your  African  violets, 
house  ferns,  variegated,  scented  or 
apple  blossom  geraniums,  or  pansy 

seeds.  —  mrs.  n.  h.,  Maine. 

✓ 

I  offer  my  patience-plant  (sultani), 
red  geraniums,  narcissus  bulbs  for 
your  Hoya  vine,  daphne,  euonymus 
shrub,  calla  begonia.  —  miss  h.  h., 
New  York. 


Recipe  for  ^  Home 

“Take  half  a  cup  of  friendship  and 
a  cup  of  thoughtfulness,  creamed  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pinch  of  powdered 
indulgence.  Then,  in  a  bowl  of 
loyalty  beat  very  lightly  one  cup  of 
faith,  and  one  of  hope  and  one  ol 
charity.  Be  sure  to  add  a  spoonful 
each  of  gaiety  that  sings,  and  also 
the  ability  to  laugh  at  little  things. 
Moisten  with  sudden  tears  of  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy;  bake  in  a  good- 
natured  pan  and  serve  repeatedly.” 
From  an  old  cook  book.  mrs.  m.  h. 


Cook  double  the  recipe  of  creamy 
tapioca  pudding.  Store  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  in  a  covered  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  pan.  Serve  the  first  day  with 
a  butterscotch  sauce  and  a  day  later, 
topped  with  fresh  fruit  or  berries. 
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These  are  the  first  prize  winners  in  the  junior  division  of  the  annual  square 
dance  festival  recently  held  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  in  Storrs.  In  the  hack  row,  ( left  to  right),  are:  Marilyn  Main, 
Christine  Danka,  Cecile  Bromley,  and  Jacqueline  Taylor;  in  the  front  row 
( left  to  right ) :  Robert  Hauptman,  James  Smith,  Harley  Duffy,  and  Richard 
Cray.  All  the  youngsters  are  members  of  the  Double-D  4 -H  Club  of  North 
Stonington,  New  London  County,  Connecticut. 


Over  250  registered  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  4-H  Short  Course  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs.  During  the  week 
instruction  was  given  to  4-H  boys 
and  girls  by  University  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  representatives  of  other 
organizations.  Among  the  courses 
offered  were:  truck  driving,  includ¬ 
ing  practice  in  driving  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  in  rules  of  the  road;  tractor 
driving  and  care,  which  concludes 
with  a  driving  contest;  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home,  including 
the  use  of  a  small  electric  motor; 
news  writing;  selection  of  poultry  for 
the  laying  house  and  show;  dairy 
herd  management;  general  livestock 
management;  conservation,  including 
problems  of  soil,  forests,  water  and 
wildlife;  dancing;  conducting  a  meet¬ 
ing;  song  leadership,  and  recreation¬ 
al  leadership.  Courses  offered  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  girls  included:  home 
nursing,  hair  styling,  posture,  care  of 
clothes,  and  selection'  of  becoming 
colors  in  dress,  care  of  children,  food 
for  fun  and  health,  getting  canned 
products  ready  for  the  fair,  and  home 
furnishings. 

Young  square  dancers  of  the 
Double-D  4-H  Club  of  North  Ston¬ 
ington,  New  London  County,  Conn., 
showed  the  older  folks  how  it’s  done 
during  the  recent  annual  square 
dance  festival  on  the  University  of 
Connecticut  campus  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  The  youngsters  were 
part  of  a  group  of  more  than  1,200 
couples  who  danced  under  a  New 
England  moon  before  a  crowd  of 
5,000  spectators.  This  group  won  first 
prize  in  the  junior  division  of  the 
festival;  another  group  of  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  same  club  took  second 
place  honors. 


Each  year  several  outstanding  boys 
and  girls  are  selected  from  the  State 
of  Maine  to  attend  Camp  Vail  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  The  se¬ 
lections  are  based  on  project  work 
accomplishments  and  leadership 
ability.  This  year  the  representatives 
were  Natalie  Swain,  Cumberland 
Center;  June  Potter,  Bucksport; 
Carolyn  Noyes,  East  Bethel;  Mary 
Sargent,  Dexter;  Eini  Ruitta,  Warren; 
Howard  Holmquist,  Edwin  Wixon, 
and  Richard  Cole,  all  of  Bryant  Pond; 
Faleen  Farrar,  Dexter;  and  John 
Keen,  Belfast.  Members  were_ 
chaperoned  by  Kenneth  Lovejoy, 
State  Club  Leader;  Catherine  P. 
Baird,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader; 
Madeline  Stephenson,  Club  Agent  in 
Hancock  County;  and  John  Whitten, 
Aroostook  County  Club  Agent. 

The  Jolly  Workers’  Club  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  County,  with  40  members,  have 
grown  vegetables  that  will  go  into  a 
hot  lunch  program  at  the  Vassalboro 
Cross  High  School.  Mrs.  Everett 
Steeves,  group  leader,  said  that  the 
club’s  project  started  with  a  pie 
social;  with  the  profits,  the  Jolly 
Workers  bought  seed,  fertilizers  and 
implements  to  use  in  this  project. 
I’hey  planted  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
shell  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  dry 


beans  and  cucumbers.  Once  a  week 
the  club  members  showed  up  for  a 
weeding  party  and  a  little  cultivating. 
When  the  vegetables  were  ready  to 
harvest,  the  Farm  Bureau  women, 
assisted  by  the  club  members,  canned 
the  foods  which  were  to  be  used  later 
for  the  school  children’s  hot  lunches. 

The  annual  4-H  Field  Day  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Parson’s  Beach,  Kenne- 
bunk,  York  County,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  125  club  members,  parents 
and  friends  attending.  Games  were 
played  in  the  forenoon  with  a  score 
card  for  each  contestant.  The  award 
to  the  boy  receiving  the  highest 
score  went  to  George'  Ellis,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Busy  Beavers  of  Bidde- 
ford.  Shirley  Huff,  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  4-H  Club  of  West  Hollis,  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  the  girl  having 
the  highest  score. 


A  total  of  $25,280  will  be  awarded 
4-H  Clubs  this  Fall  for  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  recreation.  The 
1949  National  4-H  Recreation  and 
Rural  Arts  program,  a  newcomer  in 
the  field  of  sponsored  4-H  activities, 
is  well  under  way  in  45  States.  In¬ 
troduced  only  last  year,  the  program 
has  already  chalked  up  an  unusually 
good  score  which  includes  training 
7,150  junior  and  4,390  adult  4-H 
Club  leaders  in  recreation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  1,005  clubs  were  awarded  blue 
ribbons  for  outstanding  performance; 
350  county  awards  were  $25  each  in 
cash  toward  buying  recreational 
equipment;  in  21  States  $50  each 
were  received  for  crafts  premiums, 
while  five  boys  and  three  girls  were 
sent  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago,  with  expenses  paid. 

Awards  are  based  on  well  rounded 
recreation  activities  developed  and 
carried  out  by  local  4-H  Clubs.  The 
eight  trips  are  provided  for  4-H’ers 
who  have  excelled  in  recreational 
leadership.  Among  events  designed 
for  club  groups  are  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  games,  dances,  festivals,  tours 
and  plays.  For  members  there  ’are( 
numerous  types  of  hobby  recreation' 
such  as  leather,  metal  or  woodcraft, 
stage  and  set  designing,  sports  and 
hobbies,  singing  or  dancing  leaders, 
and  serving  as  a  committee  member. 


National  membership  in  Future 
Farmers  of  America  has  increased  to 
a  total  of  279,946.  The  1949  member¬ 
ship  total  is  a  new  record  for  the  21- 
year-old  organization  of  farm  boys 
who  are  students  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  rural  public  high  schools. 
The  F.  F.  A.  is  active  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  48  States,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Two  factors  are  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  organi¬ 
zation.  The  first  is  the  general  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  nation’s  vocational 
agricultural  education  program  in 
rural  public  high  schools;  the  second 
is  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
F.  F.  A.  by  those  students  who  are 
eligible  for  membership.  d. 


For  Better  Living . . .  Better  Eating  - 


get  a  big 


[Mg 


FREEZER 


Don’t  be  fooled  on  capacity; 
You’ll  need  at  least  5  cu.  ft.  per 
member  of  your  family.  ESCO 
gives  you  big,  roomy  capacity 
to  fit  your  needs.  Standard 
Models  of  10,  12,  16,  20,  24, 
32,  and  40  cu;  ft.  for  your 
selection; 

5-year  food  warranty 


Your  Freezer  is  an  important 
investmfent.  You’llwantESCO’s 
dependability  .  .  .  big  capacity 
s ; .  quick  freezing  . . .  efficiency 
;  .  .  handsome  modern  design; 
With  an  ESCO  Freezer  you’ll 
get  tops  in  better  eating,  better 
living,  the  year  ’round; 

5 -year  protection  plan 


Write  or  send  postal  today  for  descriptive  booklet. 


ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester;  Penna. 


Also  ask  about  the  famous  ESCO  "Nl-AG-RA"  fey-Wall  Milk  Cooler  .  .  .  with  the 

patented  "Neck-High”  Water  Leveler. 


DOWN  COMES  the  COST 


of  KOW-KARE  conditioning 

Dairymen  by  the  hundreds  have  asked  for  a  larger  size  of  Kow-Kare, 
at  a  volume  cost.  Here  it  is  .  .  .  at  a  whopping  saving  of  a 
third,  when  you  buy  the  50  lb.  economy  drum.  Not  all  farm 
supply  dealers  will  have  it  yet;  but  they’ll  get  it  in  a  hurry  if  you 
ask.  Or,  we  will  ship  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $16.50.  Get  aboard 
now  and  let  Kow-Kare  be  working  for  you  month  in,  month  out. 
The  CONCENTRATED  Iron,  Drugs,  Minerals  and  Vitamins  in 
Kow-Kare  really  vitalize  your  grains  and  roughage.  DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


SAVE  SEED  and 
HOURS  of  LABOR 


Jt 


* 


PULVERIZES 
AND 
PACKS 
THE 
50IL  „ 

mi*1 

ri,ae 

sim 


SURE- STAND 

yusst 

packer 


SAVE  SEED 
AND  HOURS 
OF  LABOR 
With  the  only  machine  that  is 
two-seeders-in-one  plus  a  soil 
pulverizer  and  packer.  You  act¬ 
ually  can  save  5  to  13  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre,  as  thousands  of 
farmers  have  done  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  .  .  .  and  save  hours 
of  hard  work,  too,  (once  over 
the  field  and  you  have  a 
mulched  seed  bed  without  lumps 
or  hard  clods).  While  doing  this 
you  get  a  good  catch — a  "sure 
stand"  ...  all  these  savings 
soon  add  up  to  paying  its  initial 
cost  .  .  .  and  go  on  saving  you  money 
for  many  seasons,  because  Brillion  SURE- 
STAND  is  made  to  last  ...  to  "take" 
today's  high  tractor  speeds.  There  are 
4  models  to  select  from — made  in  8'  3" 
and  10'  8"  rolling  widths. 

Write  today  for  the  complete  story  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


Here  s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  /l 

fers  and  you’ll  M 

make  your 
next  buy  a  W'A 
Smoker. 


Mail  coupon 
for  free  A 
folder.  ../A 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name _ 

Address 
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Elect  John  Foster  Dulles 

REPUBLICAN  CANDIDA  TE  FOR  THE  U.  S.  SENA  TE 

( Now  Serving  Under  Appointment  by  Governor  Dewey ) 

And  Keep  in  the  Line-Up  the  Man  Who  Knows  the  Score 

Alert,  Aware,  and  Aggressive — 


John  Foster  Dulles!  Who  for 
most  of  his  61  years  has  been 
a  worker  for  world  peace  and 
human  freedom,  years  ago 
saw  and  exposed  communist 
Russia's  plan  for  world  domi¬ 
nation.  Ever  since,  he  has 
fought  it  openly  and  coura¬ 
geously  with  vote,  voice  and 
pen. 

HIS  OPPONENT  SAYS 
Communism  is 

A  "Phantom  Issue" — 

Herbert  H.  Lehman,  71- 
year-old  opponent  of  Senator 
Dulles,  says  communism  is  a 
"Phantom  Issue"  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  has  referred  sar¬ 
castically  to  Senator  Dulles 
as  a  modern  Paul  Revere  "Spreading  the  alarm."  That  is 
neither  as  inappropriate  nor  quite  as  humorous  as  Mr. 
Lehman  hoped  it  would  sound. 

Probably  many  who  also  dreamed  blissfully  the  night 
of  Revere's  ride  saw  the  danger  of  such  as  a  "Phantom 
Issue."  The  U.  S.  Senate,  however,  must  not  become  a 
slumber  chamber  for  those  who  doze  under  the  delusion 
that  communism  is  ever  a  "Phantom  Issue." 

Consider  these  facts  carefully.  Vote  your  answer.  The 
communist-dominated  American  Labor  Party  did  not 
name  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Why? 
Obviously,  to  help  defeat  Senator  Dulles.  Where  will  the 
ALP  votes  go?  Three  years  ago,  435,846  ALP  votes  went 
to  Herbert  H.  Lehman  in  his  first,  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  Senate.  Those  are  the  facts.  With  the  recent 
news  of  an  atomic  explosion  in  Russia  stabbing  all 
freedom-loving  nations  with  near  fear,  do  they  add  up, 
in  your  mind,  to  a  "Phantom  Issue"? 

They  add  up,  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  voter,  to 
dire  need  for  the  overwhelming  election  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  — 

Vote  for  Dulles.  To  help  Curb  a  Power  Hungry  Federal 
Government  That  Could  Snap  a  Leash  on  its  Citizens. 


John  Foster  Dulles,  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  Minister,  spent 
a  typically  American  boyhood 
in  upstate  New  York.  Vener¬ 
ating  the  tradition  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  for  Americans, 
he  has  in  this  campaign,  de¬ 
clared,  clearly  and  force¬ 
fully,  that: 

Accumulation  of  Federal 
Power  already  is  near  the 
point  of  no  return.  If  Congress 
were  now  to  grant  the  new 
powers  which  the  President 
already  has  asked  for,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  government 
so  powerful  that  there  could 
be  no  turning  back.  We 
would  then  be,  not  a  self-reliant  people,  but  a  dependent 
people  —  on  leash,  from  birth  to  death,  to  a  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Farm  Price  Supports  are  a  necessary  and  a  just  de¬ 
vice  for  protecting  efficient  farmers  from  disaster  in  the 
event  of  drastic  price  declines.  They  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  high  enough  to  insure  such  protection. 
They  should  not  be  high  enough  to  encourage  speculative 
planting  with  the  aim  of  marketing  supported  crops 
with  the  government. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  is  an  entering  wedge  to 
a  most  dangerous  invasion  of  liberties.  We  do  not  need 
to  turn  our  money  over  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  of  it  back  —  plus  super¬ 
imposed  Government  controls.  Do  you  really  wish  to  risk 
having  government  control  of  education?  Should  it  be 
permitted  to  plan  the  thinking  of  our  youth?  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

Socialized  Medicine  is  not  the  answer  to  placing  good 
medical  care,  as  of  course  it  should  be  placed,  within  the 
reach  of  every  American's  income.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  through  Blue  Shield,  Blue  Cross,  and  other  plans, 
is  providing  its  own  answer. 


We  Urge  You  to  Cast  Your  Vote — and  Get  out  Another — For 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Republican  Candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate 
RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  DULLES  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 


CHECK  ON 

Executive  Committee: 

Assemblyman  Harold  L.  Creal,  Cortland  County,  Chairman 

VOTE  ON 

OCTOBER  15 

Fred  Fallon,  Franklin  Co.  Monroe  Babcock,  Tompkins  Co. 

Election  Day 

1  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  — 

William  Hotaling,  Broome  Co.  Harold  Peet,  Wyoming  Co. 

To  Be  Sure  You  Are 

Mrs.  Edith  Cheney,  Chautauqua  Co.  Mrs.  Martin  Lind,  Cayuga  Co. 

November  8 

Registered 

Andrew  Danish,  Rensselaer  Co.  J.  Dwight  Reeve,  Suffolk  Co. 
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Report  on  Sulfaquinoxaline 

Nineteen  hundred  forty-nine  was 
the  first  year  that  sulfaquinoxaline 
was  made  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  by  poultrymen,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  get 
field  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the 
results  of  the  use  of  this  drug.  With 
that  thought  in  mind  here  is  a  re¬ 
port  on  two  broods  of  chickens  that 
I  reared  this  year.  With  the  first 
brood,  300  straight-run  crossbreds, 

I  used  a  commercial  starter  without 
any  drug.  The  brooder  house  had 
been  used  for  many  years  and  there 
had  been  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis  in 
previous  years,  so  I  was  not  surprised 
to  have  a  few  bloody  droppings  show 
up  when  the  chickens  were  around 
eight  weeks  old.  Immediately  I  began 
feeding  them  mash  containing  sulfa- 
guanidine.  Mortality  was  limited  to 
a  couple  of  birds.  Because  the  disease 
was  caught  in  its  primary  stage,  there 
was  no  falling  off  in  the  appetite  of 
these  chickens,  and  no  appreciable 
slowing  down  in  their  growth. 

The  second  brood,  300  cockerels, 
arrived  the  third  week  in  April, 
about  eight  weeks  after  the  first 
brood;  and  the  chickens  were  housed 
in  a  brooder  house  that  had  been 
used  for  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  first  one.  However,  I  began  feed¬ 
ing  these  chicks  starter  mash  con¬ 
taining  sulfaquinoxaline  and  con¬ 
tinued  feeding  it  until  they  were  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  weeks  old  when 
they  weighed  between  two-and-a- 
half  and  three  pounds  apiece.  This 
second  brood  was  a  little  more  uni¬ 
form  in  growth  than  the  first  brood, 
and  they  ate  well  and  grew  more 
rapidly.  When  they  were  about  six 
weeks  old,  two  birds  died.  An 
examination  of  the  dead  birds  re¬ 
vealed  quite  an  amount  of  blood  in 
the  intestines  of  one  bird,  indicating 
coccidiosis;  but  the  absence  of  blood 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  other 
suggested  that  it  might  have  died  of 
suffocation.  One  thin  bird  was  re¬ 
moved  from  this  flock  a  week  or  two 
later.  This  bird,  together  with  the 
two  previously  mentioned  and  a  few 
weaklings  disposed  of  in  the  first  few 
days  of  brooding,  constituted  the  total 
mortality  of  this  brood  up  to  the 
writing  of  this  article,  when  more 
than  half  of  these  chickens  had  been 
disposed  of  as  broilers,  fryers  and 
small  roasters. 

Undoubtedly  the  exceedingly  dry 
Summer  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Northeast  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  low  mortality  from  coccidiosis 
and  respiratory  diseases;  but  we  also 
owe  much  of  our  success  to  the  sulfa 
drugs.  By  checking  the  disease  in  its 
initial  stages,  the  growth  of  the 
chickens  is  not  retarded  and  there  is 
not  the  irregularity  in  size  that  used 
to  be  so  noticeable  in  a  flock  that  had 
recovered  from  an  outbreak  of  this 
disease.  Sulfaquinoxaline  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  more  effective  in 
checking  cecal  coccidiosis  than 
sulfaguanidine;  I  was  able  to  observe 
that  clearly  in  the  chickens  that  I 
killed.  In  some  of  the  birds  from  the 
first  brood  the  ceclim  or  blind  gut 
was  sometimes  hard,  filled  with  a 
cheesy,  acrid-smelling  substance  that 
apparently  had  not  been  passed  out 
into  the  large  intestine;  and  the 
cecum  was  often  enlarged  and  dis¬ 
tended.  However,  the  birds  were  in 
good  flesh  and  otherwise  appeared 
healthy.  Perhaps,  if  these  birds  had 
been  kept  long  enough,  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cecum  might  have 
cleared  up.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of 
the  birds  killed  from  the  second 
brood  had  healthy-looking,  soft, 
pliable  ceca;  they  were  in  excellent 
flesh,  and,  as  I  said  before,  more 
uniform  in  growth  than  thos^  which 
were  given  the  sulfaguanidine  treat- 

From  this  experience  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  pay  to  start  chicks 
on  sulfaquinoxaline  and  continue  this 
feeding  until  the  birds  have  passed 
the  critical  eight-weeks  stage.  Should 
an  outbreak  occur  later,  sulfaquinox¬ 
aline  mash  can  be  started  again  and 
fed  according  to  the  manufacturer’s 
directions.  The  slightly  higher  cost  of 
this  mash,  only  a  few  dollars  per  ton, 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  uni¬ 
formly-developed,  plump  birds  that 
have  built  up  an  immunity  to  the 
costly  poultry  disease,  coccidiosis. 

Vermont  T.  Foster 


The  life  of  the  husbandman  —  a 
life  fed  by  the  bounty  of  earth  and 
sweetened  by  the  airs  of  heaven.  — 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  The  Husbandman’s 
Life, 


AMAZING  NEW  FORMULA 


enriched  with 


new  APF  &  Concentrated  Spring  Range* 


Yes  . . .  it’s  true!  Ful-O-Pep 
Laying  Mash  is  now  better 
than  ever  before!  Actually  im¬ 
proved  .  . .  even  though  for 
many  years  Ful-O-Pep  has  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  top  egg  production  and  for 
top  egg  profits! 

Look  at  this  line-up  of  special  ingre¬ 
dients  Ful-O-Pep’s  new  formula  gives 
you:  amazing  new  Animal  Protein  Fac¬ 
tor  .  .  .  D-Activated  Animal  Sterol  .  . . 
top-quality  proteins  .  .  .  organic-source 
minerals  .  .  .  all  carefully  blended  into 
Laying  Mash  to  help  keep  your  flock 
in  top  production,  the  year  ’round. 


And  no  other  feed  .  .  .  only  Ful-O-Pep 
...  is  enriched  with  Concentrated  Spring 
Range*— Nature’s  Richest  Vitamin 
Combination  for  flock  health  and  vigor. 
It  helps  keep  mortality  low  and  egg 
production  high! 

What’s  more,  you  feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Laying  Mash  half  and  half  with  your 
grain.  It  really  makes  eggs  at  low  cost. 

All  these  advantages  are  worth  a  trip 
to  your  local  Ful-O-Pep  Dealer.  Why 
not  see  him  soon?  Ask  him  about  Ful- 
O-Pep  Laying  Mash  and  other  profit¬ 
able  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  for  poultry  and 
livestock.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Listen  to 

MAN  ON  THE  FARM 

every  Saturday  at  noon 
over  your  local  Mutual  Statioi 


Let  us  send  you  this  famous  poultry 
management  plan  .  . .  proved  by 
research  to  boost  egg  production. 


fUL-QPEp 

©  FEEDS  ©  J 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY t 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Oept.J-26 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  rae  FREE  Ful-O-Pep’s  practica 
used  by  many  top  poultrymen. 


Name 


It  identifies  your  local  Ful-O- 
Pep  Dealer  . . .  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  sells  Ful-O- 
Pep  Poultry  and  Livestock 
Feeds.  You  can  rely  on  him 
for  practical  advice  on  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  Visit 
him  soon. 


Address 


Town. 
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Light  for  Poultry 


A  rtifwial 

Egg  production  of  fowls  functions 
best  when  the  birds  receive  not  less 
than  13  hours  of  light.  That  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  peak  of 
egg  production  in  a  flock  exposed 
only  to  normal  hours  of  daylight 
comes  during  the  Spring  months.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
situation  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
hen  to  produce  at  a  high  rate  in  the 
Spring,  such  as  a  more  desirable 
temperature  at  that  time  in  com¬ 
parison  with  temperatures  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  January  and  February.  Yet, 
even  if  the  warmer  weather  were  not 
a  part  of  the  general  condition,  egg 
production  still  would  increase  in 
the  Spring  as  the  days  become  longer. 
In  making  use  of  artificial  light  for 
poultry,  therefore,  we  are  only  fol¬ 
lowing  a  natural  course  in  that  the 
fowls  are  given  longer  hours  of  light 
a  little  ahead  of  schedule. 

Light  Is  A  Stimulant 

What  is  the  effect  of  longer  hours 
of  light?  Why  does  light  in  itself 
cause  the  hen  to  produce  more  figgs? 
The  answer  appears  to  be  ih  the 
stimulating  effect  of  light  upon  the 
pituitary  gland,  and  the  evidence  for 
this  seems  to  be  quite  conclusive.  One 
trial  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  station  demonstrated  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  light  when 
the  chickens  were  simply  exposed  to 
the  faint  glow  of  a  dim  red  light 
that  shone  on  them  all  night  long. 
The  light  was  furnished  by  ordinary 
10- watt  red  bulbs  that  were  hung 
over  the  roosts  about  12  inches  above 
the  heads  of  the  birds!  The  bulbs 
were  kept  burning  all  night,  but  the 
light  was  so  dim  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  bother  the  birds  in  any  way.  In 
their  behavior  the  chickens  acted  the 
same  as  those  not  given  any  artificial 
light,  going  to  roost  at  sunset  and 
leaving  the  roost  at  daybreak. 

As  far  as  egg  production  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  dim  red  light  produced 
the  same  results  as  the  ordinary 
bright,  white  light.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  the  light  was  apparent  even 
though  the  birds  never  left  the  roosts 
throughout  the  night.  With  such 
evidence  one  can  hardly  doubt  the 
fact  that  basically  what  is  taking 
place  under  exposure  to  extra  light 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  is  the 
stimulation  of  the  egg  productive 
organs.  As  these  organs  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  activity  of  the  pituitary 
gland,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  light  is  the  first  step 
in  such  stimulation — the  end  result 
being  the  production  of  more  eggs. 

More  Light,  More  Feed 

When  artificial  light  was  first 
found  to  be  of  value  in  increasing  egg 
production,  the  inference  was  that 
the  birds  could  consume  more  feed 
because  of  the  longer  hours  in  which 
to  eat  and  therefore  produce  more 


eggs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  obser¬ 
vations  made  of  birds  under  light 
seemed  to  prove  the  point,  as  they 
invariably  did  eat  more  feed  when 
exposed  to  the  longer  hours  Of  light. 
Actually,  however,  the  increase  in 
feed  consumption  came  about  from 
the  fact  that  the  birds  had  to  have 
more  feed  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  outgo  and  intake. 
They  were  stimulated  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction  whether  they  ate  or  not,  but 
the  natural  appetite  of  the  fowl  took 
care  of  the  situation  when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  increased  and  more  feed  was 
needed. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
know  which  comes  first,  namely 
stimulation,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  hens  given  artificial 
light  need  more  feed.  One  hundred 
heavy  brepd  fowls  may  be  eating 
30  pounds  of  feed  a  day  and  main¬ 
taining  their  normal  body  weight, 
but  if  given  extra  light  they  will 
lose  weight,  and  perhaps  molt,  if  not 
given  a  chance  to  eat  from  35  to  38 
pounds  of  feed  daily.  With  Leghorns 
the  amount  will  be  about  25  pounds 
a  day  for  birds  not  given  light,  and 
30  pounds  for  those  getting  the  extra 
light.  The  difference  in  feed  require¬ 
ments  will  be  chiefly  in  the  grain 
portion  of  the  diet,  although  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  mash  con¬ 
sumption  as  well.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
feed  an  additional  three  pounds  of 
grain  daily  for  each  100  birds  when 
the  artificial  lighting  is  started,  with 
a  total  of  not  more  than  15  pounds 
daily  for  Leghorns  and  18  pounds  for 
heavy  breeds. 

When  Light  Should  Be  Started 

In  view  of  the  stimulating  effect 
of  light,  pullets  usually  should  not 


be  given  more  than  the  normal  day¬ 
light  hours  until  they  have  started 
egg  production  naturally.  An  excep¬ 
tion  might  be  noted  for  pullets  that 
have  been  hatched  late  in  the  Spring 
and  have  not  developed  very  well  by 
the  time  Winter  sets  in.  Such  birds 
will  respond  very  quickly  when  given 
the  benefit  of  longer  days  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  However,  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  they  will 
show  an  adverse  effect  in  the  Spring 
and  produce  less  eggs  at  that  time, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  handicap 
considering  the  usual  price  relation¬ 
ship  between  Winter  and  Spring  eggs. 
With  pullets  beginning  to  lay  in 
September  or  October,  the  need  for 
light  is  not  felt  until  they  have  been 
producing  for  several  weeks,  and  it 
is  well  not  to  force  them  to  a  high 
rate  of  production  too  soon;  this 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  given 
an  excess  of  artificial  light  just  as 
they  were  starting  to  lay. 

Pullets  that  are  between  seven  and 
eight  months  old  generally  are  in  a 
condition  requiring  12  or  13  hours  of 
light  daily  if  maximum  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  realized.  Ordinarily,  they 
will  not  be  benefited  by  artificial 
light  until  they  have  reached  the  age 
indicated,  and  then  only  if  there 
are  less  than  13  hours  of  normal  day¬ 
light.  Hens  that  are  two  or  three 
years  old  will  benefit  from  the  extra 
light  after  they  have  completed  their 
annual  Fall  molt,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  light  during  the  molting 
period  however.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
new  coat  of  feathers  has  been  grown, 
the  birds  are  in  a  condition  to  resume 
egg  production,  and  under  natural 
conditions  are  waiting  only  for  longer 
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days  as  far  as  that  phase  of  their 
activity  is  concerned.  Giving  old 
hens  artificial  light  after  the  molt 
is  completed — or  about  December  15 
— will  bring  them  back  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction  quickly.  This  practice  is 
particularly  desirable  if  hatching  eggs 
are  needed  in  January  and  February. 

Lighting  Systems 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  need 
of  fowls  for  a  13 -hour  day,  which 
means  that  extra  hours  of  artificial 
light  must  be  added  to  natural  day¬ 
light  when  the  latter  is  less  than 
that.  However,  the  age  of  the  bird 
also  must  be  considered.  In  most 
cases  artificial  light  will  not  be 
needed  until  middle  or  late  October, 
the  exception  being  with  pullets 
hatched  in  January  or  February  and 
in  heavy  production  by  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  Such  pullets  may  need  extra 
light  about  October  1,  although  there 
would  be  no  point  in  giving  them  the 
light  if  egg  production  was  satis¬ 
factory  without  it.  As  to  the  best 
method  of  providing  the  light,  the 
practice  that  seems  easiest  to  follow 
is  to  start  lights  at  5  a.  m.  in 
October,  moving  them  back  to  4  a.  m. 
in  November,  and  3  a.  m.  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  keeping  the  light  on  until  day¬ 
break.  Under  this  system,  artificial 
light  is  not  needed  in  the  evening. 
The  3  a.  m.  lights  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  February  and  then 
gradually  reduced  during  March,  and 
finally  discontinued  April  1.  There 
are,  however,  many  modifications  of 
this  standard  system  as,  for  instance, 
dividing  the  time  between  morning 
and  evening,  or  giving  all  the  arti¬ 
ficial  light  in  the  .evening.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  results  if  the  total 
hours  of  light  remain  the  same.  The 
morning  light  just  seems  tp  be  more 
convenient,  at  least  where  electricity 
is  available. 

Intensity  of  Light 

One  40-watt  Mazda  bulb  will  pro¬ 
vide  enough  light  for  200  square  feet 
of  floor  and  roost  space  if  the  bulb 
is  located  about  six  feet  above  the 
floor.  Note  that  the  roosts  should  be 
lighted  as  well  as  the  floor.  The 
chickens  must  be  in  the  light,  which 
means  that  no  dark  areas  should  be 
permitted  in  the  pen.  If  in  doubt  as 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  being 
furnished,  an  ordinary  light  meter 
may  be  obtained  and  a  reading  taken 
in  foot-candles  of  light;  there  should 
be  one  foot-candle  of  light  at  the 
floor.  Present  evidence  suggests  that 
this  amount  is  in  excess  of  actual 
needs,  but  at  least  it  is  a  safe  recom¬ 
mendation.  With  sufficient  intensity, 
proper  length  of  day,  and  well- 
matured  pullets,  artificial  lighting 
can  be  depended  upon  to  increase  egg 
production  during  the  Winter  months. 
Returns  from  the  greater  number  of 
eggs  secured  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  expense  of  lighting.  The  practice 
is  practical  and  economically  sound. 

C.  S.  Platt 


The  present  trend  is  to  house  poultry  in  big  units.  This  modern  laying  house 
will  accommodate  5,000  layers  on  the  700  acre  farm  of  F.  C.  Baker ,  South 
Shaftsbury,  Bennington  County,  Vt.  This  is  a  Hubbard  Assn,  breeder  flock 
using  Barred  Rock  cockerels  on  New  Hampshire  hens  and  also  straight 

New  Hampshires. 


The  FaU  Molt 

From  the  middle  of  October  until 
the  end  of  November,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  several  inquiries  concerning  a 
Fall  molt  and  a  slump  in  production 
in  early  hatched  pullets.  The  reason 
and  nature  of  this  slump  appear  to 
be  little  understood. 

The  Fall  molt — false  molt  or 
partial  molt  —  is  a  condition  experi¬ 
enced  by  early  hatched  pullets,  and 
comes  during  the  first  Fall  the  birds 
are  in  laying  condition.  This  means 
that  pullets  have  been  laying  for  a 
period  varying  from  three  to  five 
months.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  annual  molt,  which  is  complete 
in  nature  and  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  first  laying  year.  This  first  laying 
year  may  be  12  months  in  length  or 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  16  months. 

In  connection  with  the  seasonal 
molt,  birds  usually  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  when  they  molt,  although 
many  birds  will'  molt  and  lay  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  reason,  we  think 
of  the  period  of  seasonal  molt  as  the 
proper  time  to  cull  non-layers.  Then, 
when  the  pullets  experience  a  Fall 
molt,  the  question  arises  whether 
they  also  should  not  be  culled.  The 
answer  is  positively  “no.”  These 
pullets  have  laid  for  a  few  months 
and,  after  the  partial  molt  is  over, 
they  will  go  back  into  production 
again  and  should  lay  well  into  the 
next  Summer  and  Fall.  The  Fall  or 
partial  molt  is  a  matter  of  four  to 
six  weeks.  Everything  possible  to  en¬ 
courage  activity  and  feed  consump¬ 


tion  should  be  considered.  In  some 
cases  that  have  come  to  our  attention, 
the  mash  has  been  taken  away  from 
birds.  This  is  decidedly  wrong,  as  the 
birds  need  the  mash  in  order  to  use 
the  nutrients  in  growing  new 
feathers. 

As  to  what  causes  Fall  molt,  the 
answer  is  not  known,  although  it  can 
be  safely  stated  that  the  poultry- 
man  who  can  bring  early  hatched 
pullets  through  the  Fall  without  a 
molt  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  it  is 
the  birds  which  have  lost  weight 
during  the  first  months  of  laying  that 
go  into  the  molt.  However,  this  does 
not  indicate  why  some  birds  lose 
weight  while  others  gain  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay. 

Can  Fall  molt  be  prevented?  Nor 
can  this  question  be  answered  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  because  there 
are  flocks  which  have  received  the 
best  management  possible  that  have 
been  victims  of  this  Fall  slump.  At 
any  rate,  the  fact  that  early  hatched 
pullets  molt  should  not  prevent  one 
from  buying  some  of  his  chicks  early 
in  the  Spring,  as  these  birds  have  a 
longer  total  laying  year  than  the  late 
hatched  ones.  Data  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  February  hatched 
pullets  lay  an  average  total  of  208 
eggs  in  16  months;  March  hatched, 
193,  and  May  hatched,  169  in  13 
months.  Furthermore,  the  February 
hatched  pullets  cost  only  four  cents 
per  pullet  more  to  raise. 


In  spite  of  the  Fall  molt,  early 
hatched  birds  are  a  good  investment, 
as  they*  lay  quite  a  number  of  eggs 
during  the  season  of  highest  prices 
and,  in  addition,  they  serve  to  give 
the  poultryman  a  more  uniform 
quantity  of  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  D.  H.  Horton 

Northeast  Winners  in 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Contest 

Statewide  winners  for  the  North¬ 
east  in  the  current  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest  have  recently 
been  announced  as  follows:  Con¬ 
necticut,  Arbor  Acres  Farm,  Glaston¬ 


bury,  White  Plymouth  Rocks;  Maine, 
Wilmot  Dow,  Waldoboro,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red-Barred  Rocks;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Nichols  Poultry  Farm,  King¬ 
ston,  New  Hampshires;  Vermont,  C. 
H.  Palmer,  New  Haven,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks;  Massachusetts,  Albert 
G.  Brace,  Bay  Road,  Amherst,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks;  Rhode  Island, 
George  M.  Cusson,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island  Reds;  Connecticut,  Arbor 
Acres  Farm,  Glastonbury,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks;  New  York,  West 
Hill  Farms,  Camillus,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires;  New  Jersey,  Charles  Newton 
and  Vineland  Farms  Hatchery,  Vine- 
land,  California  Fryer  Cross;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Mrs.  Helen  Shearer, 
Wernersville,  White  Rock  -  White 
Cornish. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices 

reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

October  4, 

1949: 

New  York  Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$53.00 

$46.50 

$53.75 

$51.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

.  ;  60.50 

52.00 

57.00 

57.75 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

58.50 

63.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  71.75 

72.00 

70.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.  .  .  . 

.  .  76.50 

70.00 

75.50 

75.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  .  85.60 

86.71 

86.00 

— 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

.  .  62.75 

57.70 

60.52 

White  Hominy  feed . 

55.50 

59.00 

58.00 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  71.00 

71.50 

71.50 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  56.10 

52.00 

56.00 

54.25 
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The  Henyard 

- By  C.  S.  Platt 


SUPPLIES  THE 


Wingless  Chickens 

Do  you  consider  that  the  wingless 
chickens,  which  are  now  being  pro¬ 
moted  and  shown  by  some  firms  and 
breeders,  have  sufficient  future  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities  to  make  it  a  good 
investment  to  raise  them?  Would  like 
to  have  you  tell  me  something  about 
them,  their  characteristics,  and  by 
whom  they  were  developed.  a.  s. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  _ 

The  wingless  chicken  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Peter  Baumann  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  from  chicks  that  were 
wingless  at  hatching  time.  This  con¬ 
dition  represents  a  so-called  sport 
(spontaneous)  in  the  breeding  sense, 
and  is  not  uncommon.  Fomerly  most 
hatcherymen  destroyed  such  chicks 
as  being  undesirable.  This  variety  or 
strain  is  now  receiving  considerable 
attention  and  is  being  exploited  for 
its  publicity  value.  Economically,  I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  to  this  type 
of  chicken  except  for  small  flock 
owners  who  want  to  keep  the  birds 
closely  confined  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  constructing  a  high  fence. 
Nests,  waterers,  feeders  and  roosts 
for  laying  stock  need  to  be  low.  At 
present  I  understand  that  the  original 
owner  of  the  variety  has  only  40  or 
50  birds,  so  considerable  time 'will  be 
needed  before  we  know  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  wingless  chicken.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  immediate  future  will 
see  considerable  interest,  and  those 
who  have  the  stock  may  reap  a 
financial  reward,  but  the  long  range 
view  of  this  type  of.  chicken  is 
problematical. 


Wet  Litter  Prevention 

I  plan  on  using  the  second  floor 
above  a  garage  for  a  poultry  house. 
Do  you  think  wet  litter  will  bother? 
How  can  wet  litter  be  prevented? 
Would  you  recommend  using  a  de¬ 
humidifier?  If  not,  what  would  you 
suggest?  j.  f.  m. 

The  problem  of  wet  litter  should 
not  be  too  serious  with  poultry  on 
the  second  floor  above  a  garage,  al¬ 
though  you  may  have  trouble  if 
proper  ventilation  is  not  provided  as 
that  is  the  basic  cause  of  wet  litter 
under  many  conditions.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  dehumidifier  will  be  effective 
unless  you  intend  to  close  up  the 
room  completely  and  restrict  all 
ventilation,  which  I  would  not  con¬ 
sider  desirable.  A  fan  to  circulate  air 
and  move  it  out  of  the  house  would 
be  more  likely  to  maintain  the  litter 
in  good  condition  than  the  use  of  any 
product  to  absorb  the  moisture.  The 
building  up  of  several  inches  of  fine 
dry  litter  before  cold  weather  also 
would  be  desirable,  as  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  good  floor  insulation. 


that  takes  the  t$luwip$  out  of  Egg  Production 


Retailing  Poultry  on  Your 
Own 

Do  you  think  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  retail  store  for  eggs  and 
poultry  on  a  highway  has  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  success?  How  about  invest¬ 
ment?  Would  like  to  see  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  matter.  r.  m. 

New  York 

The  establishment  of  a  retail  store 
for  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  directly 
on  a  rural  highway  certainly  has  con¬ 
siderable  possibility  of  success,  judg¬ 
ing  by  conditions  that  exist  in  some 
sections  of  New  Jersey.  In  a  particu¬ 
lar  instance  I  know  of,  the  grower  is 
not  only  selling  his  dressed  poultry 
but  also  has  frozen  poultry  available 
so  that  customers  can  pick  up  any¬ 
thing  they  want  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Be  very  certain,  however,  that 
the  highway  you  select  is  well 
traveled  so  that  you  will  have  as¬ 
surance  of  a  buying  public. 

Considerable  capital  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  the  purchase  of  one  acre  of 
land  in  a  desirable  place  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  or 
more.  The  necessary  buildings  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  cost  $20,000,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  have  in  mind  a  store 
that  will  provide  facilities  for  freez¬ 
ing,  etc.;  in  fact,  even  $20,000  might 
not  be  enough.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
attempt  to*  raise  all  the  poultry  on 
the  premises,  but  to  have  a  small 
poultry  plant  and  then  buy  additional 
poultry  of  high  quality  so  as  to  have 
an  ample  supply  at  all  times. 


Best  Breed  for  Layers 

I  intend  to  start  a  poultry  business. 
Kindly  advise  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  breed  for  layers,  and  how 
old  they  should  be.  g.  r. 

The  best  breed  for  layers  in  your 
locality  probably  will  be  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  New  Hampshires,  al¬ 
though  the  White  Leghorns  will  be 
satisfactory  if  you  find  a  suitable 
outlet  for  white  shell  eggs;  generally 
the  brown  shell  eggs  bring  a  higher 
price  in  Connecticut.  You  should 
start  with  baby  chicks  unless  you 
are  particularly  anxious  to  have  lay¬ 
ing  fowls  this  Winter.  In  the  latter 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
pullets  that  are  three  months  of  age 
or  older.  In  buying  pullets  that  have 
been  started,  it  would  be  well  to 
know  something  about  their  back¬ 
ground  so  that  you  will  be  certain  of 
getting  birds  that  have  been  properly 
brooded  and  not  diseased  in  some 
manner.  Obtaining  them  from  an 
individual  farm  where  you  can  see 
how  they  have  been  raised  would  be 
very  desirable.  c.  s.  p. 


Home  on  the  Range 

Would  like  to  put  100  one-fourth 
to  one-half  grown  chicks  out  in  a 
Fall  sown  wheat  field.  How  should  it 
be  done  so  they  stay  and  feel  at  home 

or  not?  M.  M.  E. 

A  flock  of  100  growing  chickens 
could  be  housed  quite  satisfactorily  on 
a  range  in  a  building  or  shelter  10x12 
feet  in  size,  with  roosts  spaced  across 
the  house  at  intervals  of  12  inches. 
The  cheapest  type  of  a  structure 
would  be  one  with  a  solid  roof  and 
wire  sides.  If  moved  occasionally,  no 
floor  would  be  needed.  When  first 
placed  in  the  house,  the  chickens 
should  be  kept  indoors  for  three 
days,  with  all  feed  and  water  placed 
inside.  After  that  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  house,  but  all  feed 
and  water  should  be  placed  near  the 
building  to  keep  birds  nearby.  Doors 
should  be  locked  at  night. 


Sustained,  profitable  egg  production 
is  impossible  unless  reserves  of  crit¬ 
ical  nutrients  are  stored  up  in  the 
internal  organs  of  layers. 

Why? 

Because  even  the  best  layers  in  the 
world  must  stop  laying  once  internal 
reserves  are  exhausted.  They  will  not 
start  laying  again  until  the  feed  re¬ 
stores  internal  reserves  . . .  they  may 
even  break  down  with  disease.  And 
while  the  birds  are  resting,  they  will 
be  gulping  down  your  profit. 


LAYING  MASH 


u  FACT0RPS.0TOll 
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CHAMBCRUM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Healthy,  quick  growing  chicks 
that  will  make  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
fits  under  average  farm  conditions. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  25  years 
careful  breeding. 

6,000  VT.-U.9.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight  -  run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for  free 
booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  £.«i *Ji.  vt. 

BABY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  and  sexed.  Write 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red-Roeks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentior 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  ge\ 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Set 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


uj-  7  ...  Photo  —  Dailey  Mills,  Inc. 

tail ?\iS-S  chlcke™>  such  «s  th*  specimens  above ,  have  been  shown  at  several 
vnlnthlS  Vear •  Th-e  econonnc  future  and  position  of  these  birds  in  any  sound 
-FJ°9ram  is’  however,  still  problematical.  They  can  be  reZilu  con- 
-d  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  constructing  a  high  fence  but  the  nests 
waterers,  feeders  and  roots  for  this  type  chicken  need  to  be  low 


That’s  why  we  suggest  that  you 
feed  Pratts  Laying  Mash  . .  .  the  feed 
purposely  made  so  richly  nutritious 
that  it  continues  to  build  up  the  in¬ 
ternal  reserves  even  though  the  flock 
is  at  the  peak  of  production. 

Sustained,  highly  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  an  accident.  The  poul- 
tryman  who  enjoys  it  has  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally  built  up  these 
internal  reserves.  Why  not  do  it  pur¬ 
posely?  Just  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  Pratts  Laying  Mash. 


LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box 


1104RN 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE 
LEGHORNS 

16-18-20-24  Weeks  of  Age.  Range 
Grown.  Contest  Matings.  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  and  Babcock  Bloodlines. 
Make  money  out  of  your  feed. 
Inspection  Privilege.  Free  36 
Page  Catalog. 


HOLLAND,  MICH 
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PERFORMANCE — Year  after  year  WAR¬ 
REN  REDS  show  consistently  high  per¬ 
formance  in  laying  contests  throughout 
the  country. 

PROOF — Available  to  everyone.  Simply 
read  the  official  laying  contest  reports. 
PROFITS — Production  means  profits  and 
that’s  what  you  should  get  with  WARREN 
REDS. 

LATEST  CONTEST  REPORTS 
STORRS,  CONN.,  45th  week — High  Pen  All 
Breeds:  3555  eggs — 3859  points.  2nd  High 
Pen  All  Breeds:  3393  eggs— 3676  points. 
FARMINGDALE,  45th  week — High  Pen  All 
Breeds:  3064  egg— 3309  points.  Also  4 
High  Hens  All  Breeds. 

HUNTERDON,  N.  Y.,  High  Red  Pen: 
3313  eggs — 3451  points. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

W  arren  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest 
proven  field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 

hether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
>' arren  Chicks  you  get  the  same  blood— same 
breeding— same  quality  that  consistently  scores  so 
heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field  WHY 
„  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

Mau.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
18  Years  without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Matt. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


WHITLOCK 

|  BABY  $4  0  Aik 
|  CHICKS  XOeUU 


t 


PER  100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Our  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut:  TOLL¬ 
MANS  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


EH33D” 


TOLMAH 

L  SONS.  INC. 


E  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, ONE 
RADE.  THE  BEST  at  ONE  PRICE 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


21  years  pedigree 
breeding  gives  you 
big  bodied  vigorous 
chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  become  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  eggs  and 
meat.  Sexed  and  Rock 
chicks  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BoXl2,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

‘iultoi  SPIZZERINKTUM 


■1  ( 2ru,ic-.va tut'  i  rut.  U,  / /. 

TOMORROWS  CHICKS 

for  25  Years  Christie  SPIZZER- 
fcCINKTUM  Chicks  have  been  out 
iu  front  for  25  years.  Inherent  health. 
Stamina,  livability,  fast  growth  and 
production  of  superior  meat  and  large, 
ip,  ,  'j.,  brown  eggs  of  unexcelled  hatchability 
have  mdae  them  leaders.  Place  your  order  early. 

N  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  E9gs 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc-  Box 601 Kyn£stmLN;H;- 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Etock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
tVhite  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birdB.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Rock- 
Bed  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Tho  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcello*.  N.  Y. 


1500  Pullets  for  Sale.  Imperative  sell  immediately  to 
liquidate  estate.  Hubbard  Strain,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
tlso  Sex  Linked  Cross  Breds.  Some  laying,  others  ready 
.0  lay.  Vaccinated  for  Fox  and  Newcastle.  Well  fleshed, 
lealthy.  range  grown  stock.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Call  T.  C.  HAMBLING,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 
Telephone  143.  If  no  answer  call  871-M. 


RUSSIA’S  FUTURE 

A  timely  Bible  exposition  of  the  Red  Menace. 
More  up  to  date  than  the  daily  newspapers.  You 
will  enjoy  the  easy  to  understand,  plain  revelation, 
of  Russia’s  position  in  the  present  and  future  of 
the  nations.  $1.50  post  paid. 

THE  MONTROSE  SCHOOL  Book  Dept. 

ESSEX  FELLS,  “NEW  JERSEY 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  writing  you  this  letter  hop¬ 
ing  you  can  print  it  and  save  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  caught  as  I 
have  been.  Up  to  a  year  ago  I  carried 
a  policy  issued  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
At  that  time  I  refused  to  renew  it  be¬ 
cause  I  had  a  claim  that  they  would 
not  settle.  I  was  injured  early  in 
1948  by  a  tractor  tire  falling  on  me 
as  I  was  putting  it  on  a  tractor.  I  had 
both  medical  and  bone  doctors  for 
six  months,  but  I  finally  became  so 
bad  that  in  June  1948  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  several  specialists  who  de¬ 
termined  I  had  a  broken  disc  in  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra.  My  surgeon 
was  called  away  and  could  not  oper¬ 
ate  on  me  until  September  1948.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  14  days  and  could 
not  work  for  five  months  after. 
The  North  American  Insurance 
Company  had  three  claims  on  file 
from  six  months  to  a  year  apart. 
They  claimed  they  wanted  to  settle 
immediately,  but  that  one  claim  was 
lost.  The  claims  were  all  alike  and 
I  believe  a  good  insurance  company 
could  have  settled  on  the  first  claim 
I  sent  in  and  the  hospital  and 
doctors’  reports  without  asking  for 
them  three  times.  It  should  not  have 
taken  nearly  two  years  to  investigate. 
Now  the  insurance  company  tells  me 
that  because  I  was  -not  killed  or 
totally  disabled  on  the  spot,  I  am 
not  entitled  under  their  policy  to  any 
compensation.  I  have  paid  on  this 
policy  only  15  years  and  wish  that 
I  had  the  money  back  that  I  paid  for 
premiums,  as  the  policy  is  no  good 
to  me  whatever.  This  is  my  story  and 
I  hope  other  people  will  realize  how 
valueless  the  limited  policy  is  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  d.  s.  k. 

New  York 

This  story  speaks  for  itself  and  is 
the  reason  why  we  inveigh  against 
limited  policies  and  reiterate  that  all 
policies  should  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood.  The  company  advised  our 
reader  that  “there  was  no  imme¬ 
diate  total  disability”  following  his 
accident  and  he  was  not  entitled  to 
benefits.  The  policy,  they  say,  “pro¬ 
vides  benefits  for  only  immediate  and 
continuous  disability.”  This  point  is 
not  emphasized  when  the  policy  is 
sold. 

A  U.  S.  marshall  has  arrested 
two  persons  on  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  The  man  and 
woman  allegedly  ran  a  cattle  sales 
agency  from  an  Elmira  address.  This 
is  none  other  than  Charles  W.  Ellis 
of  McGraw,  New  York,  about  whom 
we  have  had  complaints  dating  back 
many  years.  His  companion  is  Betty 
J.  Jones.  The  present  case  covered 
operation  of  the  Jones  Cattle  Agency 
in  Elmira.  In  advertisements  the 
couple  are  accused  of  offering  “very 
clean”  cows  for  sale.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  collected  $5,000  in  orders 
ranging  from  $100  to  more  than  $900 
and  have  made  no  attempt  to  fill 
them.  This  fraud  has  been  going  on, 
it  is  alleged,  for  a  year.  When  ar¬ 
raigned,  Ellis  asked  time  to  “think  it 
over,”  and  the  hearing  was  ad¬ 
journed.  He  was  held  in  the  county 
jail  in  lieu  of  $5,000  bail.  His  past 
history  showed^  that  he  operated 
under  Homestead  Farms,  Maple 
Lawn  Farms,  Cortland,  New  York; 
Pastime  Farms,  Unadilla,  New  York; 
and  the  Sayre  Dairy  Cattle  Company 
at  Sayre,  Pennsylvania.  In  1925  he 
was  convicted  of  selling  tubercular 
reactors.  He  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary.  We  trust 
he  will  be  given  sufficient  time  now 
to  reflect  on  the  error  of  his  ways. 
We  see  no  hope  for  refund  of  the 
money  to  those  whom  he  has  de¬ 
frauded.  His  record  is  definitely  bad 
and  seems  to  repeat  itself  at  intervals. 

In  today’s  mail  I  received  a  check 
for  $1.50  with  a  nice  letter  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  negligence.  It  appears  that 
“Publisher’s  Desk  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  magic  word  that  settled  the 
trouble.  I  am  sure  the  concern  would 
have  continued  to  ignore  my  letters 
if  I  had  not  advised  them  I  was 
going  to  place  it  in  your  hands  if  I 
did  not  get  a  settlement.  g.  x.  h. 

New  York 

Frankly  we  feel  sure  this  adjust¬ 
ment  would  have  been  made  without 
our  help,  as  the  company  is  highly 
responsible,  but  some  slip-up  oc¬ 
curred  and  as  soon  as  the  proper  in¬ 
dividual  had  the  correspondence  the 
check  was  sent.  It  is  well  to  check  up 
on  any  company  if  there  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  delay.  It  helps  them  as 
well  as  yourself. 


I  bought  a  vacuum  cleaner  from 
Darus,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
They  promised  they  would  bring  the 
necessary  attachments  in  two  days. 
They  never  returned  and  I  have 
never  received  the  attachments.  I 
paid  $14.95  for  same.  The  vacuum  is 
not  much  use  without  attachments 
and  I  advised  them  that  if  they  could 
not  furnish  the  attachments  I  wanted 
my  money  refunded  and  I  would  re¬ 
turn  the  vacuum  to  them.  I  have 
never  seem  them  since,  and  cannot 
get  any  word  from  them.  I  would 
appreciate  anything  you  could  do. 
Vermont  mrs.  e.  l. 

The  Darus  Company  has  gone  out 
of  business,  and  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  locate  the  former  owner, 
Howard  Davidson.  There  had  been 
several  similar  complaints  against 
him  for  failure  to  fulfill  contracts.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  the  address 
of  Mr.  Davidson  we  would  be  glad 
if  they  would  send  it  on. 

Twenty  years  ago  you  helped  us  to 
a  good  reliable  egg  market  in  New 
York  and  we  never  lost  a  penny  all 
the  years  we  shipped  eggs.  Thank 
you  again  for  all  your  service  to  us. 
Pennsylvania  h.  j.  g. 

We  like  to  get  a  report  of  this  kind. 
Some  20  years  ago,  we  had  numerous 
complaints  against  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  but  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants’  law  was  passed  and  many  of 
the  objectionable  practices  were 
eliminated.  We  are  very  glad  our 
reader  has  had  such  good  service.  It 
is  a  compliment  for  the  merchant  that 
he  retained  a  customer’s  goodwill. 

In  July  1949  Theodore  K.  Siegel 
was  appointed  trustee  for  the  Mahl- 
zeit  Foods  Inc.,  which  declared  itself 
bankrupt  on  March  8,  1949.  The 

Nutritia  Foods  Corporation  claims  all 
the  assets  of  the  Mahlzeit  Foods  Inc. 
The  trustee  has  retained  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Dengler,  170  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  regain,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
assets  for  the  benefit  of  Mahlzeit 
creditors.  There  are  legal  difficulties 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  venture  any 
opinion  as  to  the  result.  We  can  only 
hope  something  can  be  salvaged  for 
those  who  paid  for  parcels  of  food  to 
be  sent  abroad  through  Mahlzeit 
Foods,  Inc. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General  against  Fowler 
and  H.  A.  Fowler,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
who  advertised  and  offered  for  sale 
through  the  mails  a  course  of  in¬ 
structions  in  “Genuine  Hypnotism.” 
It  was  alleged  that  there  were  false 
and  fraudulent  representations  made 
in  the  literature.  The  “course”  cost 
one  dollar  and  consisted  of  a  single 
cheaply  printed  64  page  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “25  Lessons  in  Hypnotism.”  It 
was  claimed  that  with  the  booklet 
anyone  could  “easily”  learn  to 
hypnotize.  Qualified  medical  experts, 
asserted  this  was  untrue.  Fowler 
denied  the  charges,  but  the  fraud 
order  was  issued. 

Daniel  Platt  has  been  charged  with 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the 
sale  of  an  appliance  to  be  attached  to 
cold  water  faucets  for  the  purported 
purpose  of  producing  hot  water.  It  is 
said  that  Platt  did  business  as  Kem 
Company  and  Marvel  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Complaints  were  received 
from  almost  every  State  and  from 
Canada  and  Hawaii  to  the  effect  that 
the  appliance  did  not  work,  or  no 
merchandise  was  received  and  remit¬ 
tances  were  not  refunded  when  re¬ 
quested.  We  had  many  complaints. 

Operating  under  the  name  of 
Farnsworth-Silversmith  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  D.  A.  Youngs  was  arrested  by 
the  FBI  as  one  of  the  nation’s  slick¬ 
est  and  most  fantastic  confidence  men 
and  the  most  wanted  fugitive.  Youngs 
and  a  partner,  Herbert  E.  Silver¬ 
smith,  are  estimatted  to  have  picked 
up  between  $80,000  and  $100,000  in 
a  short  time  in  1947.  They  set  out  to 
sell  advertisements  for  a  city  di¬ 
rectory  and  disappeared  after  collect¬ 
ing  the  fees.  Youngs  was  posing  as  a 
cook  under  the  name  of  Bill  Watkins 
when  arrested  in  Birmingham.  He  is 
charged  with  mail  fraud. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  and 
answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 


Babcock’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Teste.  Record:  4057  eggs 
and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  August  1,  1949. 

Leghorns  are  in  tho 
high  three  pens  in  every 
test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon).  Western 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 

Georgia. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM  „ 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns;  600  to  1,000  Barred 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 

Send  for  our  Now  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


brid  Corn 


o  Average  of  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

*  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOG  TODA  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CR0SS  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

ISO  Swamp  Road,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/REP 1 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 

Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying 
strains. 

IROSS BREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
:ggs.  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
ndian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 

MEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ITS 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

A  FAMOUS  NAME  -  A  FAMOUS  STRAIN 
OUTSTANDING  IN  THE  MEAT  FIELD 

Atk  Your  Hatcheryman  or  Writ •: 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 
BOX  30  KINOSTON,  N.  M. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10  000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Ileds  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Serpeantsville,  N.  J 


— RE ADY-TO  -  LAY-  PULLETS - 

ssr 


jCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  —  $8.00.  100  -  $30.00. 

ADOWBROOK  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


4AM  MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Ouickly 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  t. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) _ 

Ijivo  Poultry  W «.utod 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  In*. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  }883.  M  v 
Dent.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  ».v  ■ 

-  CAPON  PELLETS  — -~ZT 

100,  $6.00:  1000,  $47.50:  5000,  $200.  Implantor 
Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000.  $2.50.  Pliers  50c.  Lea® 
heating  cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00. 
cable  O’  to  60’.  CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY.  N.  y- 


•A 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  In  this  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 

axed,  figure  Are  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 

room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc., 

Flemington,  New  Jersey.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  hay  buyer  to  purchase  hay 

in  carload  lots  for  Southern  shipments.  Reply. 
BOX  1735,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  married.  Must  know  machinery  and 

Aberdeen  Angus.  Wages  $170  and  house.  BOX  1926, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

COUPLE:  Able-bodied,  middleaged.  Man,  handy  with 
tools,  garden.  Woman,  part  time,  no  regular  cook¬ 

ing.  $150  plus  completely  furnished  apartment.  BOX 
2001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Capable  woman  as  cook  in  country  home. 

Some  houeswork  required.  No  laundry.  Good  salary 
and  working  conditions.  BOX  2002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Creamery  man  for  private  estate.  Must 

have  churning  and  pasteurizing  experience.  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Preferably  a  married  man. 
Write  giving  experience,  age,  etc.  BOX  2003,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Rectory,  Episcopal  Church,  Cherry 

Valley,  New  York.  Call  6151  or  write. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  modern  dairy  farm.  Should  have 

experience  machine  milking,  care  and  feeding  of 
purebred  Guernseys.  State  age,  references,  salary. 
Philghent  Farms,  Ghent,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  working  herdsman  for  purebred  Guornsey 

farm.  Experienced  with  milking,  feeding,  breeding, 
young  stock.  Wife  help  in  farm  house.  State  age, 
experience,  references  and  salary.  Philghent  Farms, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  person  to  assist  with  housekeeping  and 

children.  Private  room,  bath,  meals  and  salary. 
Write  Mrs.  Joseph  Russ,  West  Point.  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  famly.  Capable  hand¬ 

ling  35  cow  dairy.  Surge  milkers.  Mild  climate. 
Saturdays,  Sundays  off  except  chares.  Modem  farm 
equipment,  good  schools.  Comfortable  4-5  room  house, 
electricity,  wood,  garden,  other  privileges.  35  miles 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  water.  Good  wages  plus  protit  shar¬ 
ing  plan  right  party.  Tice  Brothers,  Moyock,  North 
Carolina. 

RESIDENT  Gardener:  Rare  opportunity  for  an  able 

and  thoroughly  experienced  gardener,  wanted  for 
year-round  position  on  small,  highly-modern  estate 
just  outside  Albany,  N.  Y.  Must  be  dependable,  sober 
and  of  good  character;  care  for  lawns  and  flower 
gardens  in  Summer  and  operate  small  family  green¬ 
house  in  Winter.  Estate  is  completely  equipped;  pro¬ 
duces  for  needs  of  owner’s  family  only;  has  resident 
farmer  and  other  help  on  the  place.  All  employees 
are  covered  by  compensation  insurance,  and  by  un¬ 
employment  insurance  under  N.  Y.  State  Laws.  Lo¬ 
cation  is  convenient  to  churches,  markets,  shops,  and 
buses  to  Albany  and  Troy.  Beside  good  salary, 
gardener  will  have  rent-free  use  of  a  modern  house 
with  all  conveniences,  free  electric  light,  use  of  land 
for  own  truck  gardening,  etc.  Reply,  with  full 
details,  to  BOX  2001,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple,  no  children,  for  steady 
position  at  beautiful  year  round  resort  on  Delaware 
River.  Man  must  be  handy  with  tools,  and  act  as 
bartender  occasionally.  Woman  must  assist  in  general 
duties  of  hotel  work.  Must  have  good  references. 
Pleasant  environment  and  living  conditons.  $175  per 
month,  room  and  board.  BOX  2024,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOULD  like  a  middleaged  couple  to  tend  place.  It 
is  17  acres,  has  chicken  coops  with  capacity  for 
6,000,  much  chicken  equipment  and  many  fruit  trees. 
All  these,  provided  place  is  kept  up.  Louis  Biondo, 
West  Summer  Avg.,  Roselle  Park,  N,  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  for  good  plain  cooking  in 
country  home  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accompany  family  of  two  adults  to  apartment 
in  Boston  during  January,  February  and  March.  Wages 
$150  monthly.  References  required.  Write  BOX  2025, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ . _ 

HOUSEWORKEK,  cook  for  family  with  children  on 
Long  Island.  45  minutes  from  New  York.  $80  per 
month  to  start.  Answer  air  mail  BOX  2,  East 
Williston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Enclose,  references  and 
picture. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work;  steady 
employment;  understand  milking;  good  wages, 
room,  board.  Louis  Zeblo,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Single  test  cow  milker.  Excellent  working 

and  living  conditions.  Good  pay  for  the  right  man. 
Write  or  telephone  Falrlawn  Farms  Company,  King 
Street,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  Phone  Port  Chester 
5-1936. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency.  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


MANAGER:  Excellent  background  breeder,  herdsman, 
production;  Guernseys;  hybrid  hogs;  profitable 
operation.  BOX  1918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROBUST  elderly  couple,  Christians ;  man  care  for 
premises,  wife  practical  nurse  for  invalid;  light 
housework  or  what  have  you?  BOX  1923,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 
estate,  experienced  superintendent  gardener,  farmer, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper, 
furnished  cottage,  references,  P.  O.  BOX  964,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  wants  to  learn  bakery  trade.  Room, 

board,  small  salary.  BOX  2005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  boy  17,  motherless,  healthy,  tall,  slim,  inex¬ 
perienced,  wants  permanent  job  farm  home.  BOX 
2006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  42  years,  desires  domestic  work.  Kindness. 

Wages  arranged.  BOX  2007,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wants  job  as  caretaker  or  light  work. 

Can  milk  and  care  for  garden.  BOX  2027,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  veteran,  recently  hospitalized,  seeks 
position  firm  worker.  Room,  board,  no  salary.  I. 
Sahn,  152  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  farmer,  best  references,  seeks 
position  as  farm  supervisor.  Immediately  available. 
BOX  2028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW,  Catholic,  seeks  housekeeping  position  in 

country,  near  New  York  City.  BOX  2029,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPANION  lady,  couple.  Mature,,  cultured.  Light 

housework,  supervise.  Assist  anywhere.  BOX  2014 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  nurse,  40,  licensed  by  New  York  State; 

willing  to  travel.  BOX  2015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY.  35,  13  years  actually  operating  own  livestock 

farm,  two  years  college,  spinal  injury,  unable  to 
do  heavy  work,  desires  agricultural  position,  with 
future.  Suggestions  appreciated.  BOX  2016,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Position  caretaker  or  maintenance.  Married 

man  skilled  carpentry,  repairs,  farming.  Roy  Russell, 
Jacksonville,  Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED  teachers  desire  rural  positions.  BOX 

2017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Stocked  dairy  farm  on  shares,  or  farm 

manager  job.  Ralph  Compton,  Box  113,  Circieville 
N.  Y.  Tel:  Middletown  96-2434. 


CARETAKER,  48,  experienced,  $1,200  year,  desires 

position  on  gentleman's  estate  or  institution.  Fine 
references.  BOX  2034,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  thorough  knowledge  beet  cattle  and 

general  farming,  desires  position.  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  character,  sober,  industrious.  First 
class  references.  Available  at  once.  Raymond  Dangler, 
Stone  Hill  Farm.  R.  D.  1,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  registered  Holsteins,  nice 
location,  good  working  conditions,  private  house, 
garden,  privileges.  Graham  student  preferred.  State 
age,  family,  experience,  salary,  when  available,  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  2026,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  nurse,  licensed,  as  nurse-companion.  Ex- 

perienced,  refined.  BOX  2038,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  57,  wishes  work  on  modem  poultry  farm  BOX 

2039.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middleaged  married  farmer,  gardener, 

general  stock  man;  responsible.  BOX  2040,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  lilt.  June*  Williams 
B.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  .Y. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage,  Sommer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante.  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington, 
Cpnn. 


WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 

camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding;  stock 

farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleskill  7, 

‘‘Eastern’’  New  York. 


WANTED:  Distributor  having  good  contacts  in  the 
agricultural  field  for  marketing  bulk  lubricants, 
soaps,  cleaners  and  detergents.  Seventy  year  old 
manfacturing  concern  offers  protected  territory,  to 
reliable  party.  Baum’s  Castorine  Co.,  Inc.,  Rome, 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  home  in  country  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  All  modern  home,  one  adult 
during  school  season,  -two  for  the  Summer.  State  age, 
references,  experience  and  wages  expected.  Apply 
BOX  2011,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Protestant  boy,  sensible,  that  wants  to 
make  dairy  farming  his  ambition.  Obedient,  clean, 
reliable.  Board,  clothing  and  allowance.  R,  Hezel, 
Johnsonburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Must  have  health  certificate  and  pasteruizing 
license.  Married  man  with  small  family  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cash  salary,  house  and  other  perquisites. 
Osborndale  Farm.  P.  O.  Drawer  469,  Derby,  Conn. 


FOREMAN  and  dairyman,  married,  gentleman's  farm 

near  Cornell  University.  Permanent  position.  20 
milkers,  all  mechanized  equipment.  New  modern  5- 
room  bungalow,  heat,  water  and  electricity.  School 
bus.  Good  salary  or  share  basis.  Write  experience, 
size  of  family,  age,  references,  when  available.  BOX 
2012,  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


CARETAKER,  beautiful  farm  estate  in  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Few  cows,  livestock,  flowers,  light  farming.  Write 
BOX  2013,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  highly  experienced  chicken  man. 

Thoroughly  familiar  in  raising  and  care  of  4,000 
laying  chickens.  College  or  agricultural  school  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred.  References  as  to  past  employment  and 
experience  requested  in  first  letter.  To  such  a  man  we 
will  furnish  room,  board  and  excellent  wages.  BOX 
$032,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  help  farmers  wife  with  general 

housework  and  care  of  children  on  Long  Island 
farm.  Own  room  and  salary.  Reply .  BOX  2033, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  cook,  serve,  care  for  fim  floor. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Three  adults,  one  four- 
year  child.  Someone  who  will  appreciate  good  home 
and  consideration  .Own  car  desirable.  Westover  Hills 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estate*,  home*. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house.  2 -car  garage,  barna  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  seres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt. 


REASONABLY  priced,  small  farm  wanted  by  elderly 
people.  BOX  1808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  farm,  Millbrook-Amenia-Connectlcut  area. 

Write  full  details.  DT  Stanley,  4136  Elbertson  St., 
Elmhurst,  L.  I. _ 

210  ACRE  Delaware  farm,  level  potato  land,  early 

crops,  about  90  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  three  miles  from  town  and  rail¬ 
road  station,  10-room  colonial  house,  electricity,  large 
bam  and  outbuildings,  large  creek  surrounds  half  of 
farm.  Cheap.  Roy  Williams,  Dover,  Delaware. 

73  ACRE  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  40  acres  meadows 

in  high  state  of  cultivation.  30x65  modem  bam.  20 
stanchions  with  water  cups,  three  stalls,  new  silo, 

other  buildings,  garage,  poultry  house,  brooder  house, 
tool  house,  milk  house.  Tools,  milking  machine, 
electric  cooler,  tractor  on  rubber  with  plows,  cultivator, 
mowing  machine,  sulky  plow,  grain  drill,  disk,  drags, 
wagons,  bobs,  potato  hlller,  hay  forks  and  ropes, 
hay  loader,  manure  sled,  s.  d.  rake,  dump  rake, 

weeder.  Most  every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  13  extra 
fine  milking  cows,  three  young  stock,  two  horses,  bull. 
Milk  check  average  over  $300  per  month.  Modern  7- 
room  dwelling,  complete  bath,  fine  heating  plant, 
good  cellar.  wonderful  water.  drlve-in  garage. 
Property  located  close  to  thrifty  village.  Sacrifice 

price  for  quick  sale  $12,000  takes  everything.  If  you 
have  $5,500  to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance. 
Another  one  mam  farm :  64  acres  on  good  route,  25 

acres  meadow.  Well  built  9-room  dwelling,  electricity, 
fine  water.  50x50  cement  basement  bam,  15  stanchions 
with  water  cups,  silo,  three  stalls.  Other  buildings. 

Seven  fine  milking  cows,  yearling,  two  horses,  bull. 
Milk  check  close  to  $300  per  month.  Farm  will 
winter  and  summer  20  cows,  young  stock.  Good  set 

of  horse  drawn  tools.  Priced  to  sell.  $9,500  takes 
everything.  If  you  have  $4,000  to  pay  do\sn  we  can 
finance  the  balance.  For  more  Information  call,  write, 
wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150 

North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  586J.  Ask 

for  new  Fall  farm  catalogue.  Over  300  listings. 


WANTED:  Chicken  farm  or  small  house.  State  price. 
BOX  2041,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  rent  chicken  farm  or  small  house.  BOX 
2042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm:  479  acres.  House  Improvements.  70 

cow  barn.  Two  full  silos.  Lots  of  hay.  Machinery. 
Large  fields;  pond.  Price  $16,000.  Terms.  Many  other 
good  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  100  acres  of  farm  and  woodland;  about  50 

acres  tillable.  Carl  Erioson,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

7-ACRE  muck  farm;  two  homes.  Joan  Eskow,  Great 

Meadows,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  CabinB  on  state  highway  with  house  and 
about  100  acres  or  more  of  woodland  suitable  for 
hunting.  With  or  without  gas  station.  BOX  2008. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

1 5  ACRE  dairy,  poultry  farm,  Schoharie  County;  mile 

from  town.  Woodlot,  excellent  house,  electricity, 
running  water,  1,000  New  Hampshire  layers.  Chick 
capacity  1,500.  $4,000  down.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  284  acre  farm,  100  tillable,  8-room  house, 
modern  bath,  furnace^  Good  buildings,  45  tie  ups, 
drinking  cups,  53  head  stock,  modern  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  49  G.  M.  C.  truck,  new  Farmall.  Enough 
hay  for  Winter,  two  silos  corn,  430  bushels  oats,  rat 
proof  granary.  Price  $27,000.  Leonard  Taylor, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AYFLT'8.  Aolden  wlIdflower  honey;  5  lb».  $1.65; 

10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-Ib.  can 

Vermont  tVe"’  *4’00,  Cert  Pre,cott-  E»«e*  Junction. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2  90 

®uck"heat  5*.  *1-25;  10a,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Bomulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  user*  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  colonial  homestead  near  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  106  acres,  one-third  timber,  creeks,  hard 
road,  mail  delivery,  school  bus,  modernized,  good 
condition.  Photos  on  request.  Grace  L.  Williams 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  few  acres,  at  building;  New  York  State. 
Lease.  BOX  533,  Woodstock.  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  640  acres  in  Poconos;  suitable  for  camp  in 

Summer.  Ideal  for  hunting  in  Winter.  If  interested 
inquire  particulars  to  J.  Dietrich,  163  Austin  Ave., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Penna. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  retirement,  village  home,  all 
improvements,  some  acreage.  Full  details  in  first 
letter  please.  BOX  2030,  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  112  acres,  productive,  tractor 

worked;  good  buildings;  free  gas;  telephone.  On 
mail  route.  BOX  2031,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  it  is  a  farm  you  are  looking  for,  visit  W.  R. 

Pitts,  Scottsville,  Va.  He  has  the  farm  you  want. 
Let  it  be  $860  or  up  to  $75,000.  Regardless  of  price 
it  will  be  a  bargain.  Write  or  visit  me  today. 


143  ACRES  good  productive  farm  In  good  shape. 

Cement  floor  in  barn,  29  stanchions,  two  silos,  milk 
house,  two  milking  machines,  water  buckets,  poultry 
house  broocter  house,  2-car  garage,  lights  in  house 
and  barn,  tractor  and  all  other  tools  go  vrtth  this 
farm;  9-room  house,  very  good  shape,  lights,  telephone, 
running  water,  toilet  and  bath.  Deep  well.  20  cows, 
one  bull,  two  yearlings,  four  calves,  go  with  the  farm’ 
Owner  wants  to  retire.  Price  $16,500;  $7,000  cash. 
°wnej;  "  U  „,carry  mortgage.  For  appointment  call 
83  F  22  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y.  or  write  Mrs 
Postupack,  Triangle,  New  York. 


FARM:  220  acres,  Allegany  County;  two  bams,  9- 

r,00m_  h011®6.  water,  electricity,  school  bus ;  $2,500 
cash.  Eugene  Rathfon,  Whites viUe,  New  York. 


17  ACRES,  profitable  poultry  farm,  1,600  laying 

capacity,  lights,  running  water;  borders  river;  8- 
room  house,  improvements.  $11,000  with  equipment. 
Terms.  John  Schmitz,  Hope  Valley,  B.  I. 


11  ACRES  with  large  6-room  house,  sun  parlor  hot 

water,  heat  with  oiL  Bath,  fireplace,  3-car  garage 
pond,  greenhouse,  fruit  trees ;  on  State  highway  and 
™s.“ B_on®  “iIe  from  Bridgeport.  Otto  Vogel,  188 
Shelton  Road.  Nichols.  Conn.  Bridgeport  18. 


WANTED:  Producing  apple  orchard.  Duchess  County 

preferred.  If  you  plan  retirement  soon,  could  work 
out  mutual  advantage.  Give  details,  property,  price 
terms.  BOX  2018.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOVELY  modem  home  and  3-room  cottage.  20  acres 

rich  level  land.  Huntington-Babylon  area.  $40,000. 
Good  value.  Write  Horticultural  Realty  Co.  138-18 
Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  farm.  17  acres,  3,000  chicks,  modem 

equipment.  Real  bargain,  Putnam  County.  Write 
Broker  Ed.  McGarry,  R.  F.  d.  2,  Carmel  N  Y 


22®  A,c®-E  dairy  farm,  Chester  County,  30  miles  west 

Philadelphia;  three  modem  houses,  30  stanchions 
Owner  injured.  Write  BOX  2019,  Rural  New-Yorker' 


FOR  Sale:  7-room  house,  hardwood  floors,  electric 
Btove,  light  and  water  heater.  Hot  air  furnace 
overflowing  spring  water,  nice  bathroom,  large  open 
porch,  one  acre  ground,  two  chicken  houses  and  one 
wood  house,  3-car  garage.  Price  $7,500.  Combination 
storm  and  screen  windows.  Mrs.  James  Rogers, 
Westfort,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  income  farm  on  heavily  traveled 

road  near  New  York  or  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
where  dog  kennels  permitted.  BOX  2020,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE!  Southern  Vermont  farm;  75  acres,  8 -room 

house.  Nice  view,  secluded.  Electricity,  running 
water,  timber,  phone.  Roy  Russell,  Jacksonville, 
Vermont. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm  near  Westhampton  Beach.  50 
acres.  Raise  potatoes,  lima  beans,  cauliflower.  Build 
summer  houses  or  divide  into  small  plots.  15-minute 
drive  to  ocean.  Electric  light,  telephone.  Write  BOX 
542.  Center  Moriches.  N.Y. 


DAIRI  or  stock  farm  of  175  acres.  Good  running 
water  through  pasture.  Please  write  for  description 
of  farm.  Harry  E.  Wampler.  Freeland.  Maryland. 


FOR  Sale:  20  year  old  business  place  between  Dan- 
bury-Hartford.  Good  for  restaurant,  store,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  cabins.  400  foot  frontage  Route  6.  Business  and 
5-room  living  quarters;  $10,500  ready  to  take  over 
Dugway  Restaurant.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
WANTED:  3;5  acre  modem  farm,  modern  6-room 
house,  near  water.  H.  Carter,  3400  Wayne  Ave  , 
New  York  City. 


LONG  established  tourist  house  on  Route  1  in  village, 

furniture  included,  21  bedrooms,  seven  baths  hot 
water  heat,  village  water,  three  acres  for  cabins; 
$21,000.  Caterson,  Damariscotta,  Maine. 


NORWICH,  N.  Y. :  196  acre  dairy  farm  and  board¬ 
ing  house;  30  stanchion  barn,  cemented  basement, 
stone  silo,  two  more  barns,  garage,  valuable  timber; 
13-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  bungalow  maca¬ 
dam  road.  Formerly  $15,000,  now  asking  $9  500 
Craven.  153  West  15  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  ' 


334  ACRE  dairy  farm,  highly  productive,  all  con¬ 

veniences,  40  stanchions,  excellent  buildings, 
$13,500.  American  Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  County  dairy  farm,  macadam  road.  192 

acres,  100  tractor  worked;  30  stanchion  barn,  block 
silo,  large  colonial  house,  furnace,  bath,  electricity 
$12,000.  Ayer  Real  Estate,  South  Plymouth.  New  York. 

60  ACRE  farm.  7-room  house,  good  bam,  electric; 
$2.850.  Barbee,  Kennerdell,  Penna. 


POULTRY  farm  hatchery!  Near  Elmira;  includes 
3,500  New  Hampshire  Bed  layers.  150  breeding 
cockerels,  cow,  Jamesway  electric  incubator  6.000 
capacity,  John  Deere  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
modern  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat- 
beautiful  lawn;  cemented  barn  30x40;  garage; 

modern  poultry  house  4,000  capacity;  incubator  house; 
also  tenant  house;  other  buildings;  63  acres.  Bargain. 
Stock  and  equipment  worth  $20,000 ;  income  $33  000 
Buildings  worth  over  $26,000.  Full  price  $40,000 
Owner  retiring.  No.  D-5636.  West’s.  J.  M.  and  C.  D. 
Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  New 
York.  Bargain  list  free! 


WANTED:  Small,  Inexpensive  farm  near  stores.  Cash 

for  real  bargain.  Hilliard,  545  92nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 


BEEF  cattle  or  dairy  farm,  near  N.  J.  State  Farm. 

250  acres,  well  fenced;  modem  residence,  eight 
rooms,  central  heat;  large  Jamesway  barn;  76 
stanchions:  two  metal  silos;  other  buildings;  tenant 
house  with  second  group  of  farm  buildings ;  bus  to 
school.  Will  divide  into  two  farms  or  both,  $62,000 
Illustrated  brochure.  5%  to  brokers.  Sir  Parker 
Joseph  P,  Day,  Inc,  7  Dey  St.,  N  ,Y,  C.  7.  BI  9-2000 

FLORIDA  Homesites  in  City  of  Oakland  Park,  beauti- 

ful  suburb  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  25  miles  north  of 
Miami.  Only  20  of  these  very  desirable  locations  avail¬ 
able.  ranging  from  $300  to  $500  each,  40  by  135  feet. 
Extremely  low  taxes.  Winter  economically  on 
Florida’s  "Gold  Coast."  Sunbathe  and  relax  under 
the  palms  and  enjoy  fishing  in  Florida’s  coastal  waters 
while  Northerners  shiver.  We  will  take  a  small  down 
payment  and  arrange  convenient  terms.  It’s  easy  to 
arrange;  just  drop  a  card  to  Sir.  &  Mrs.  Harold, 
Slontauk  Highway,  Lindenhurst.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

109  ACRES:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  about  70  tillable, 

near  state  highway,  school  bus,  etc.  at  farm;  7- 
room  house,  electricity,  etc.,  barn,  silo,  poultry 
house  (extra  house  and  bam)  other  buildings,  three 
cows,  three  heifers,  bull,  team  horses.  Lots  tools  and 
crops.  Full  price  $2,8QG.  Free  list  other  bargains. 
Jackson  Realty.  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

ORLANDO:  Delightful  homesites  $750;  terms.  James 

Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  130  acres  with  basement  barn,  pine  timber, 

80  acres  tillable  or  50  acres  with  bam.  in  Wells- 
boro.  E.  O.  Mudge,  Malnesburg,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Stocked  and  equipped,  ready  to  do  business, 

gas  station  and  luncheonette.  Modem  7- room  house 
on  very  busy  highway.  BOX  2035,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COLONIAL  stone  house,  -  96  acres ;  state  road  farm, 

mile  frontage;  poultry  house  for  1,000  hens,  barns, 
electric,  artesian  well;  $9,000.  Also  boarding  farm  49 
acres;  excellent  17-room  house,  bath,  electric,  barn, 
garage;  $9,000.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  owner,  Catskill, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED :  House,  near  village,  improvements ;  60 
miles  New  York;  $4,000.  Christians.  216  Brooklyn 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2W  lbs. 

Flordia86  Pald  *1’90’  Ne!son  B.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud) 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop.  New  York's 
finest  flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six 
DaiIa  *7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60-pound 
can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N,  Y. _ 

.Y/).ur  health’s  sake,  eat  organically  grown 
poisonous  sprays  or  artificial  fertiii 

Staten  Wan^w  ZoT'  2876  ArthUr  KiU 

“SI  Auburn.18??,*  Y^  6°  $9’°°-  LwrB 

H9N,P  J :  tPuJf  li®ht  *mbj*  clover,  postpaid  third  rone, 

ciL  ;f4:  10„lbs’  $319:  30  lbs-  *7’98-  10  **» 

wwLrf  cd  41"  Packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices. 
Wixson  s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York. 

D  HpHI^...PerSim?1?ns LarRe  as  oranges,  beautiful,  1 

wen  UTW  .1,1“  tr°?1Cal  J™11’  Good  for  fi<*  and 
P1?  ,wiI*  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00 

about  bn£el  ooIh0  t?1.1  Prepaid-  Will  begin  shipping 

sSphenvilie,  Texas  ZgeraldS  FrUit  Farm’  Boute  S’ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 

faction*  Cem-cro  w®’  i2’,?0  P°stPaid-  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NEW  crop  Shelibarks  in  the  shell:  25  lbs.  $3.25 
collect.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 

TTi£ fnLOu.hr,oey:JiVe,  lbs’  *2-50’  0rafige  Blossom') 

tti ° ° tt  100%  white  Clover  $1.75,  liquefied;  postpaid 
L  I  N**1?  Alemll,  307  Seaford  Ave.,  Massapequa, 

H<rr).?3:  ,Fancy  wblte  oI°ver  $8.50  per  60-lb.  can. 

Clover  Autumn  flower;  good  flavor  $7  00  t 
Burns,  Marietta,  New  York.  *  * 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  buckwheat,  wlIdflower.  Five 

Mansfield,  Pen*^1"**1  tWrt  Ztme’  E’  G’  Cornwell, 

maple  syrup  A  grade.  Excellent  flavon 

°r  ®ore  gallons  $4.50  per  gallon  FOB 
Milton  E.  Elliott,  Bristol.  Vermont. 


F<IotriSal^rm0id,?D  apples.  Bushel  or  truck 

New  dYoi*  pnces*  E-  Steinmeyer,  Pine  Bush, 

?veotoZnr,S;%^nrre 

Joseph^ Fekelf  ^ia^°  $9°°  n0t  Drepa!d- 


C?-^5S'  Cl0T  honey’  thB  same  unsurpassed 

,tr  '  C  ,D  ,£ry-„shQrt’  Whi10  ^  lasts,  one  case  of 
j*L  5,:Ib-  pails  one  5-lb.  pail  $1.50  postpaid 

U^  NeTlork  LaWr8DCe  K1V6r  VaUey  Abiaries* 


HUDSON  Valley  apples,  McIntosh,  Cortland.  Baldwin 
I.^oniPe.  Spy,  Rome,  Red  Delirious,  Golden  De- 
iir  il'  ?ne„  °r  aw  combination  of  two  varieties  $2  25 

wne  ^Satisfarti  *4'“5  P®r  b^SheL  P°atpaid  *»>  second 
Sland  N  Y  guaranteed,  gunny  Ridge  Farm, 


D9I'7C,1,0 UfLbo'ley '  clover  or  buckwheat:  5  lbs.  $1  35‘- 

Arkportb*N$7Y°;  6°  ^  pre£>ald’  Fred  Wright.’ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SP2IN'G:B5,Privato  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N 

*£™oJd£ti£atemitr  cm-  “ 


BOARD  elderly  people,  excellent  private  country  home; 
^n^nveniences.  $18  weekly.  Laveme  Hamer.' 


WANTED:  Retired  handyman,  small  place.  Sullivan 
Yoriter  y'  ^  S°me  b°ard'  BOX  2010,  Bural  New” 


HlS«.aSem0d*ted'  MrS-  Hariy 


WANTED  Winter  guests :  Restful  ilid  quiri  Ml 

modern  ^conveniences ;  on  eastern  shore  beautiful 
Lake  Apopka  Free  picnic  grounds  and  dock  fishing 

Apopka  ^lor^T8’  FlSherman’s  paradise.  Route  1, 


PJ^ATE  boarding  house  for  elderly  people  near 
_3hiftebouse’  ,,New  Jersey.  Charming  surroundings, 

Reddil^’p80??  oarT  F°r  d6txiIS  Write  t0  Miss  Helen 
Reading,  R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


ROOM  and  board  for  retired  man ;  well  kept  country 

oofi£r  a,?d,  g00d  “eals’  Rate  ?12-50  weekly.  BOX 
296,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTHY  board:  House,  steam  heated,  bath,  elec- 

Yorker*7’  Ph°ne'  *50  monthly-  BOX  2022,  Rural  New- 


WANTED :  Pleasant  room  with  board  for  elderly 
woman;  state  monthly  rate.  BOX  2036,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REGISTERED  nurse  with  modern  country  home  wishes 

to  care  for  elderly  or  convalescent  patient.  $25 
weekly.  Lydia  Bouren,  Nineveh  Junction.  New  York. 


ENJOY  crisp  mountain  Mr)  wood  fires,  beautiful 
scenery  on  Penna.  farm.  Comfortable  home,  modern 
conveniences,  wholesome  meals,  any  age  Mrs  B  I, 
Frymire,  Trout  Run,  Pa.  ... 


WILL  give  permanent  home,  board.  Lady  or  coupleT 
AH  conveniences.  Adult  family  on  beautiful  farm 
AJbany  County.  References.  Single  $100;  couple  $180 
monthly.  BOX  2037,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  wishes  room  and  board  on  farm  70 

New  YorkeWCi5°rk  ^  V0“  HaUS'  60  LaSaiie'St-- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Steins  with  tops.  Write  size,  condition 
Pondd  EPdX  £  F;  Macitey’  Po,t  °®«  Box  100, 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rac 

carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


FOB  Sale:  LaFrance  fire  truck.  Good  condition. 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Madison.  Connecticut. 


HAY  for  sale:  Wire  baled,  delivered.  Robert  Hobart. 

Randall,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Used  laying  and  broiler  batteries.  State 
make,  dimensions,  condition,  price  in  first  letter 
Harold  E.  Haar.  174-35  125th  Avenue,  Jamaica’ 

New  York. 


WANTED:  Hay,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa;  also 
mixed  hay  (clover  or  alfalfa)  wheat  straw  Wire 
bales  only.  BOX  2023,  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED:  Hotbed  sashes;  radius  of  100  miles  of 

Boston.  Allan  Loostgian.  Lowell  St..  Andover.  Mass. 


FOR  Sale:  Fort  Wayne  milk  bottle  filler  and  cappm) 

good  condition.  Fills  and  caps  two  bottles  at  once 
quarts,  pints  and  half-pints.  Cost  $325.  will  sell  for 
$175.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  R.  D.  2.  Plainfield  N  J 


FOR  durability  use  Northern  Red-Heerted  cedar  posts' 

grapestakes.  Poles  all  sizes,  lengths.  Lumber  De- 
livery.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


ROTOTILLER,  new  1949  model,  run  five  hours,  26”, 

free  wheeling,  seven  horsepower.  First  offer  above 
$450.  List  priced  $560.  Harbrook,  Amherst.  N.  H. 


MOVIE  Theatre.  Only  theatre  serving  trading  center 
town  and  communities.  Established  over  40  years. 
Operates  seven  days  weekly.  Nicely  eauipped.  I  live 
340  miles  away,  cannot  give  it  my  personal  attention. 
Reasonable  price;  only  $6,000  down.  Will  accept  other 
property  as  full  or  partial  payment.  Harold  Sheets. 
Owner,  Village  Theatre,  Canaan.  N.  H. 


LINCOLN  incubator,  2,400-egg  capacity;  used  once 

Practically  new.  $200  complete.  Ten  gas  broedei 
stoves  by  Wood,  8  ft.,  used  once,  $30  each.  Stock- 
well  Farms,  Amawalk,  New  York. 


SALE:  Quilts,  $5.98;  tops,  $3.00;  aprons,  SOcT 

spreads,  $3.00;  surprise  packages  75c;  chair  sets 
$1.50.  Iola  Stevens,  R.  2,  Groton,  Vermont. 


THAT’S 


ALL  RIGHT  FOR  60-70  HOURS 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 


REASONABLY  GOOD  FOR  100  HOURS 
THAT’S  SOME  OF  THESE  SO-CALLED 
"PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS 


SAFE  FOR  150  HOURS  OF  TOUGH  USE  . 
THAT’S  THE  ADVANTAGE  YOU  GET,  AT 
NO  EXTRA  COST,  WITH  VEEDOL 
IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 


Voodol 
Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars 
. .  .Trucks . .  .Tractors, 


Veedol  is 
available 
in  5>gallon 
palls,  15-,  30-, 
and  55* 
gallon  drums. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


VEEDOL 

150-Hour  Tractor 


Veedol  actually  saves  you  money 
in  five  ways  . . . 

SAVES  OIL — gives  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 
SAVES  FUEL — reduces  power  blow-by 
SAVES,  TIME — avoids  breakdown  delays 
SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — resists  heat  and  wear 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— protects  engine  parts 


Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL 
BY  THE  CLOCK 


^^A/rov  h  OjA 


Re-entered-  as  Second  Class  Master  September  6,  1945,  at  the 
Post  OfiRce  £t  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Vm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


There9 s 


Rabbit  in  the  Trap! 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 


HEN  Autumn  comes  along  with 
its  frosts,  pumpkins  and  fodder 
shocks,  many  a  farm  lad’s 
thoughts  turn  to  rabbit  trap¬ 
ping.  It  is  then  that  boys  in  the 
rural  districts  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  making  of  box  traps  suitable  for 
taking  rabbits.  Orchardists  too,  noticing  a 
barked  fruit  tree  now  and  then,  will  plan  a 
Fall  trapping  campaign  to  rid  their  premises 
of  this  noxious  little  animal.  In  fact,  among 
the  masculine  element  of  farm  folk  there  are 
few  persons  who,  at  some  time  during  life, 
have  not  trapped  rabbits  either  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit.  And  this,  of  course,  has  led  to 


The  old-fashioned  or  single-end  box  trap  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  works  on  a  trigger  arrangement;  it  is 
simple  to  construct  as  it  has  but  few  working  parts. 


the  making  of  many  kinds  of  rabbbit  traps; 
some  good,  some  not  so  good.  Standing  out 
above  all  other  kinds,  however,  are  the  old- 
fashioned,  reliable  box  traps,  which  are  as 
effective  in  taking  rabbits  today  as  they  were 
back  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers. 

There  are  many  types  of  box  traps.  These 
have  all  sorts  of  trigger  arrangements,  from 
the  common  figure-four  trigger  to  the  me¬ 
chanically  complicated  tripping  arrangements 
of  some  of  the  garrote  traps.  But  the  common 
types  with  simple  triggers  are  best  for  general 
rabbit  trapping.  They  are  easy  to  make,  con¬ 
venient  to  set,  certain  in  their  action,  and  they 
operate  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  Too,  they  can  readily  be  made  from 
materials  picked  up  about  the  farm  home, 
they  can  be  used  most  any  place  where  trans¬ 
portation  is  not  too  much  of  a  problem. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Trap 

Among  the  many  types  of  box  traps,  not 
one  is  better  known  or  more  widely  used  than 
the  old-fashioned  rabbit  trap  or  single-end 
box  trap.  It  is  easy  to  construct,  has  a  very 
simple,  yet  thoroughly  effective,  trigger  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  there  are  but  few  working 
parts. 

To  construct  this  trap,  make  a  box  from 
boards  cut  eight  inches  wide  and  20  inches 
long,  nailing  the  side  pieces  against  the  edges 
of  the  bottom  piece,  and  letting  one  of  the  end 
pieces  extend  some  eight  or  10  inches  above 
the  upper  edges  of  the  side  pieces.  This  end 
piece  may  be  beveled  at  its  top  almost  to  a 
point.  The  other  end  piece  is  cut  to  fit  the  box 
inside,  less  the  thickness  of  the  lid.  The  lid, 
which  should  fit  not  too  snugly  between  the 
side  pieces,  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  this  end 
piece.  Do  not  nail  the  lid  to  the  side  pieces, 
but  use  one  large  nail  at  each  side  near  the 
end  next  to  the  tall  end  of  the  trap,  driving  it 
in  not  quite  to  the  head.  These  two  nails  form 
hinges  for  permitting  the  free  up-and-down 
movement  of  this  part  of  the  trap. 

The  trigger  arrangement  for  this  trap  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bait-stick  the  size  of  one’s  little  finger, 
and  eight  or  10  inches  long;  a  string-piece  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
flattened  at  each  end;  and  a  piece  of  stout  cord 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
movable  lid  farthest  from  the  hinges  to  a  point 
just  a  few  inches  beyond  the  topmost  part  of 
the  trap.  Sharpen  the  bait-stick  to  a  point  at 
one  end,  cut  a  wide-shouldered  notch  three 


inches  from  the  other  end,  and  make  a  some¬ 
what  smiliar  notch  very  near  this  end.  Now 
bore  a  hole  in  the  tall  end  piece  of  the  trap 
large  enough  to  take  this  bait-stick,  locating 
it  in  the  center,  and  at  a  point  some  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 
Fasten  one  end  of  the  piece  of  cord  to  the  end 
of  the  door  or  lid  farthest  from  the  hinges. 
Thread  this  cord  through  another  staple  which 
has  been  driven  at  the  beveled  top  of  the  tall 
end  of  the  trap.  Now  tie  the  free  end  of  the 
cord  to  the  string-piece  at  a  point  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  from  one  of  its  ends.  Drive  a 
small  nail  in  the  tall  end  of  the  trap  at  a  point 
about  four  inches  above  the  hole  that  was 
previously  made  there,  leaving  half  an  inch 
of  it  protruding  from  the  wood.  This  completes 
the  trigger  arrangement, 

To  set  this  trap,  put  a  bait  on  the  sharpened 
end  of  the  bait-stick,  insert  the  notched  end 
of  the  latter  in  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  box; 
allow  the  wide  notch  to  catch  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole,  thus  permitting  the  notched  end  of 
the  stick  to  project  three  or  four  inches  out¬ 
side  the  box.  Pull  down  the  string-piece  until 
its  short  end  catches  under  the  nail  and  the 
longer  end  fits  into  the  notch  in  the  end  of  the 
bait-stick.  The  weight  of  the  lid  or  door  holds 
the  parts  firmly  together,  but  causes  them  to 
fall  apart  at  the  slightest  touch  at  the  baited 
end  of  the  bait-stick. 

The  Double-Ender  Trap 

Another  very  effective  trap  for  catching 
rabbits  is  the  double-ender  box  trap.  Simply 
described,  it  is  a  long,  narrow  box  with  a  drop 
door  at  each  end.  These  doors  are  operated  by 
a  set  of  triggers  with  a  bait-stick  protruding 
upward  through  a  hole  in  the  top  board  near 
the  center  of  the  trap.  This  bait-stick  is 
notched  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
single-end  box  trap,  except  that  the  protrud¬ 
ing  end  is  notched  on  both  sides  and  held  in 
place  by  trip-sticks  that  engage  these  notches 
and  act  as  levers  for  holding  the  doors  open 
when  the  trap  is  set.  These  sticks  are  fastened 
by  short  cords  to  the  tops  of  the  doors,  and 
work  in  fulcrumlike  manner  over  the  notched 
tops  of  two  posts  set  in  the  top  board  at  points 
midway  between  the  bait-stick  and  the  ends 
of  the  trap.  The  length  of  the  trip-sticks  and 
the  height  of  the  posts  are  such  that  the  doors 
are  held  at  proper  height  when  the  triggers 
are  arranged  in  set  position.  The  slightest 
touch  at  the  baited  end  of  the  bait-stick  re¬ 
leases  both  doors,  which  drop  at  the  same  time. 
This  trap  has  the  advantage  of  being  open  at 
both  ends,  making  it  more  inviting  for  rabbits 
to  enter. 

The  Figure-Four  Trigger 

Among  the  various  arrangements  used  for 
tripping  box  traps,  none  are  more  reliable  than 
the  figure-four  trigger  and  its  many  modifi¬ 
cations.  This  trigger  is  best  made  of  squared 
sticks  of  suitable  size,  although  round  sticks 
may  be  used  if  the  shoulders  of  the  notches 
are  flattened.  Three  pieces  constitute  the 
trigger  —  the  bait-stick,  the  trip-stigk,  and 
the  supporting  post.  The  bait-stick  is  eight  or 
10  inches  long,  sharpened  at  one  end  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bait,  notched  near  the  other  end,  with 
a  wide,  square-shouldered  notch  cut  in  its  side 
some  three  or  four  inches  from  this  latter 
notch.  This  notch  engages  the  supporting  post 
when  the  trigger  is  arranged  in  the  set  po¬ 
sition.  The  trip-stick,  which  is  only  five  or  six 
inches  long,  is  cut  wedge-shaped  at  both  ends, 
being  provided  with  a  shallow  notch  very  near 
one  end  to  fit  on  the  upper  end  of  the  support¬ 
ing  post.  This  latter  part  of  the  trigger  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stick  six  or  seven  inches  long  which 
has  been  cut  wedge  shaped  at  one  end.  It  is 
used  for  the  upright  supporting  stick  of  the 
trigger.  Its  wedge-shaped  end  engages  the 
shallow  notch  in  the  trip-stick,  while  its 
squared  side  fits  into  the  wide,  square¬ 
shouldered  notch  in  the  bait-stick.  When  these 
pieces  are  put  together,  they  form  a  support¬ 
ing  trigger  which  very  much  resembles  the 
figure  four,  hence  its  popular  name. 

This  type  of  trigger  is  used  much  for 
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supporting  the  box  and  slat  housing  units  of 
several  kinds  of  rabbbit  traps.  Modifications 
of  it  are  often  used  for  operating  doors  and 
drop-boards  in  a  wide  variety  of  box  and  slat 
traps.  Perhaps  its  simplest  use  is  that  of  sup¬ 
porting  an  ordinary  box  to  form  a  drop-box 
for  catching  rabbits.  When  used  in  this 
connection  with  light-weight  boxes,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  weight  the  box  with  a  stone  to 
keep  the  captured  animal  from  lifting  it  and 
escaping.  It  is  also  advisable  to  use  boards 
beneath  the  box  to  prevent  the  captured  rabbit 
from  digging  its  way  out.  * 

Bait  and  Location 

One  might  think  that  the  use  of  box  and 
slat  traps  for  catching  rabbits  consists  simply 
of  baiting  the  trap  and  setting  it  in  most 
any  location,  giving  little  or  no  thought  to 
the  kind  of  bait  used  or  to  the  location  of  the 
trap.  However,  there  is  more  to  successful 
rabbit  trapping  than  this.  The  kind  of  bait  is 
important;  and  the  location  of  the  trap  is 
equally  important. 

Rabbits  are  at  home  in  thickets,  brier 
patches,  bush-grown  fence  rows,  near  orchards 
or  tracts  of  brushy  woodland,  usually  near 
some  source  of  food  supply,  such  as  cornfields, 
orchards,  grain  fields,  and  the  like.  They  travel 
much  on  runways  and  worn  paths  in  thickets 
and  brier  patches.  During  cold  spells  or  in 
stormy  weather  they  often  hole  up  in  dens, 
hollow  logs,  beneath  overhanging  banks,  and 
in  all  similar  sheltered  places.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  most  active  on  frosty,  moonlit  nights, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  breeze  stirring.  They 
feed  largely  on  grains,  barks  and  fruits,  with 
succulent  plant  foods  forming  much  of  their 
diet  during  the  Summer  months.  All  such 
things  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  the  rabbit  trapper,  especially  in  choosing 
baits  and  in  locating  traps. 

One  of  the  best  locations  for  a  rabbit  trap 
is  at  a  place  in  a  thicket  where  a  number  of 
much  used  trails  or  runways  converge  upon  an 
open  space.  Rabbits  like  such  a  place  and  will 
visit  it  regularly  as  they  travel  from  one  part 
of  the  thicket  to  another.  A  briery  fence  row 
or  a  used  runway  in  a  brier  patch  makes  a 
good  location  for  a  rabbit  trap.  Other  good  lo¬ 
cations  are  to  be  found  at  the  edges  of  wood¬ 
lands,  in  old  brier-grown  pastures,  and  near 
brush  heaps  or  log  heaps,  or  about  haystacks 
or  strawstacks.  Traps  set  at  such  locations  may 
be  baited  with  pieces  of  turnip  or  apple.  Short 
sections  of  ears  of  corn  make  good  baits,  too, 
especially  when  trapping  in  thickets  or  wood¬ 
lands.  Apples  or  pears  may  often  be  used  to 


The  double-ender  box  trap  is  especially  inviting  to 
rabbits  because  they  can  see  through  it.  It  looks 
easy  to  eat  the  bait  and  get  out.  The  slightest 
touch  at  the  end  of  the  bait  stick  releases  both 

doors. 

good  advantage.  These  make  the  best  baits 
when  cut  in  suitable  pieces,  as  they  seem  to 
attract  rabbits  more  than  when  the  whole 
small  fruits  are  used. 

A  rabbit  which  is  thin  or  sickly  in  appear¬ 
ance  should  not  be  dressed.  Wearing  rubber 
gloves  when  killing  and  dressing  rabbits  will 
prevent  contracting  tularemia.  This  disease 
sometimes  occurs  in  wild  rabbits  and  can  be 
transmitted  to  man  through  skin  abrasions. 
Cooking  kills  the  organism  completely. 

Almost  everyone  likes  fried  or  stewed 
rabbit,  and  this  wholesome  dish  when  well 
cooked  makes  an  economical  and  pleasing 
change  in  the  farm  meat  menu. 
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Unbreakable 

CONTAINER 


ENTIRE  CONTENTS 
G  ECONOMY  JARS 


•  Just  what  you  need  for  your  re¬ 
frigerator  !  Safer — more  sanitary  and 
easier  to  store  than  cumbersome, 
breakable  milk  bottles  and  other 
makeshift  containers.  Full-size  snap-on 
lid  hermetically  seals  without  screw¬ 
ing;  ends  spills.  Goes  on  or  off  in  a 
jiffy.  Small  secondary  cap  provides 
•  easy-pouring  spout.  This  sanitary,  un¬ 
breakable  container  makes  an 

IDEAL  MIXER-SHAKER  for  drinks  or 
recipes.  Use  it  for  juices,  ice  tea,  pan¬ 
cake  batters,  syrups,  etc. — hot  or  cold. 
Withstands  near-boiling  heat  and  be¬ 
low  freezing. 

KEEPS  FLAVORS  IN!  ODORS  OUT! 

Stores  compactly.  Easy  to  handle. 
Gives  years  of  service  because,  if 
dropped,  won't  break,  crack  or  chip. 
Nothing  else  like  it.  NEW !  Exclu¬ 
sive.  Made  of  wonderful  DuPont  ma¬ 
terial.  You'll  be  amazed — delighted 
at  its  marvelous  convenience.  Show  it 
to  neighbours  .  .  . 

So//  if  fo  Friends  for  NICE  PROFIT 

for  yourself,  church  or  organization. 
Send  now  only  SI. 00  for  yours  and 
free  illustrated  catalog  of  our  other 
household  conven¬ 
iences  that  you  and 
your  friends  will 
I  want  at  our  money- 
1  saving  prices. 


free 

CRTM-OG 


Dept.  RH- 1 ,  1611  Walnut  St.,  Pbila.  3,  Pa. 


METAL 

REPAIRS 

That  Hold  Tight 


SM00TH0K 


When  your  tractor,  truck,  tank,  heater, 
piping,  tools  or  other  farm  or  household 
equipment  develops  cracks,  leaks  or  loose 
parts,  do  as  professional  repair  men  do — use 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Famous  over 
50  years.  You  use  it  like  putty,  it  hardens 
like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Keep  Smooth-On 
handy  for  emergencies.  Get  it  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  1%;  7-oz.  or  1-lb.  or  larger  size.  If  your 
store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

PDI?r  REPAIR 
F  If.  Hi  111  HANDBOOK 

40  pages  filled  with  time -and 
money  -  saving  repairs  that 
you  can  make.  170  illustra¬ 
tions.  Send  today. 

SM0GTH-0N  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  39 

570  Ceonmmipav;  Ave„  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J. 


Try  DR.  BARRON’S 
New  FOOT 


Do 


LIKE  WALKING 

your  loot  hurt  '^unnmimo'  ON  A  PILLOW! 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
Pressure  from  CALLOUSES.  CORNS,  SORE 
HEELS.  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  solea  of  your 
feet — help  support  WEAK  .ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  tody  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
in  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
f0  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet."  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
nave  disappeared.  .  arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
.  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours." — T.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98.  we 
Pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron's  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE"  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mall  NOW! 

ORTHO,  INC.,  DEPT.  5  P, 

2700  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Coats  too  little  to  do  without. 
_  _  Engines  bum  gasoline  or  ker¬ 
osene.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4 ,000  in  world- wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow. 
Plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 2-977  Garden  St,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Mice  Control  in  the  Orchard 

Reputation  of  the  cat  as  a  mouse 
killer  is  strongly  disputed  by  Prof. 
W.  Robert  Eadie  of  the  conservation 
department  at  Cornell,  who  says  that 
a  good  dog  can  kill  as  many  as  75 
field  mice  in  an  afternoon,  while  a 
cat  is  playing  with  the  one  she 
killed.  Pointing  out  that  the  use  of 
dogs  is  one  of  the  many  methods  of 
counteracting  the  destruction 
wrought  by  field  mice  in  orchards 
throughout  the  State,  Eadie  warned 
fruit  growers  to  take  precautions  to 
prevent  damage  to  their  trees  this 
Winter. 

Farmers  spray  their  orchards  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  often 
they  fail  to  take  preventive  measures 
against  the  field  mouse  until  the 
damage  has  been  done.  Losses  in  New 
York  State  alone  have  amounted  to 
half  a  million  dollars  in  a  single 
Winter.  A  good  time  to  start  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  is  as  soon  as  the 
Fall  fruit  crop  has  been  harvested. 
The  most  practical  means  is  by 
poisoning.  The  common  control 
method  is  to  use  diced  app’es  rolled 
in  arsenic  or  zinc  phosphide  to  be 
distributed  directly  in  the  mice  run¬ 
ways.  However,  a  method  of  machine 
baiting  of  large  orchards  has  been 
developed  recently. 

This  new  method  involves  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  grain  bait  very  thinly 
along  the  tree  rows  by  means  of  a 
garden  seeder  which  places  the  bait 
deep  in  the  grass  where  the  mice  can 
find  it  and  where  it  is  out  of  sight  of 
other  wildlife.  By  this  method  or¬ 
chards  can  be  treated  at  a  rate  of  20 
to  30  minutes  per  acre,  with  labor 
costs  greatly ‘reduced.  ExceLent  con¬ 
trol  was  obtained  by  this  method  in 
experimental  orchard  blocks. 

Another  measure  to  reduce  the  field 
mouse  population  in  small  orchards  is 
by  trapping,  using  rolled  oat  flakes 
as  bait.  Wire  guards  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  are  also  effective. 

Clearing  dead  grass  from  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  any  other  measures 
which  prevent  the  formation  of 
nesting  sites  will  tend  to  protect  the 
orchard.  Many  predatory  animals  and 
birds  reduce  the  field  mouse  popu¬ 
lation,  but  the  mice  are  such  prolific 
breeders  that  the  farmer  must  con¬ 
tinually  take  measures  to  prevent 
damage  by  them. 


Good  Potato  Crop 

Henry  A.  Durepo  is  easily  potato 
king  of  the  latest  “Little  Maine” 
growing  section  to  be  opened  in 
Western  New  York  by  growers  who 
came  from  Aroostook  County.  On  his 
190-acre  potato  planting  this  season 
in  Wyoming  County,  Mr.  Durepo 
averaged  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
first  field  of  spuds  harvested  aver¬ 
aged  535  bushels  per  acre,  lower  pro¬ 
duction  on  other  fields  pulling  down 
the  average. 

Although  yields  of  400  to  500 
bushels  per  acre  are  not  considered 
uncommon  in  Western  New  York, 
commercial  districts,  especially  on 
muckland,  250  to  300  are  about  the 
average  for  commercial  growers.  Mr. 
Durepo  attributes  his  high  yield  to 
the  excellent  soil  of  his  recently  ac¬ 
quired  farm.  After  touring  some 
10,000  miles,  seeking  a  new  farm,  he 
purchased  his  present  farm  in  the 
Wethersfield,  Hills  district  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  County  near  Hermitage. 

About  50  men  are  employed  at 
harvest  time  digging,  hauling,  grad¬ 
ing  and  packaging  potatoes  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Two  warehouses  have  been  taken 
over  for  storage,  one  having  a  50,000- 
bushel  capacity  for  storage,  the  other 
being  used  for  grading  and  bagging 
operations.  About  a  month  is  re¬ 
quired  to  harvest  the  crop,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3,750  bushels  a  day  going  to 
the  graders. 

Mr.  Durepo  is  the  first  Maine 
grower  to  locate  in  Wyoming  County, 
although  some  50  Aroostook  growers 
settled  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1938,  and  have  developed  the  hills  of 
this  county  into  a  real  “Little  Maine.” 

E.  VV.  G. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett . $4.75 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 4.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 4.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  SAY 


44 With  prices  of  farm  products 
declining,  the  only  way  to  keep 
farm  income  up  is  to  get  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  That  means 
plenty  of  Royster  6-Plant-Food, 
Free-Flowing  Fertilizer!  It's  the 
farmer's  best  investment  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  at 
market  time .  . 


4I0W I  MAKE 
MORE  MONET 
EACH  SEASON 


O' 


nly  Field-Tested  Royster 
Fertilizer  gives  you  chemically 
controlled  amounts  of  all  six 
plant  foods:  Nitrogen  for  rapid 
growth;  Phosphoric  Acid  for 
maturity  and  yield;  Potash  for 
health  and  quality  .  .  .  PLUS 
Calcium  for  sturdy  plants.  Sulfur 
for  vigor  and  tone.  Magnesium 
for  color  and  snap.  These  are  plant  foods  most 
soils  lack  and  all  crops  must  have ! 

Royster’s  helps  you  get  full  value  from  every 
acre  you  cultivate.  For  65  years  Royster  has 
made  only  one  quality  fertilizer — the  finest. 
Order  today  from  your  Royster  Agent! 

WARNING:  Order  early  fo  be  sure  you  have  Royster's  when 
you  need  it. 

Contact  your  State  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  for  information  about  proper 
use  of  fertilizer  and  other  aids  to  better  farming . 

ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

in  major  farming  areas 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Addressed  to  Just  One  Man.. And  One  Only.. 
Somewhere  in  This  Area, 

Are  YOU  That  Man? 

IF  you  are  aggressive — active — in  reasonably  good 
health,  with  some  farming  knowledge 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  good  permanent  income  year 
after  year,  and  drive  your  own  car  „ 

IF  you  want  pleasant ,  healthy  and  not  too  strenuous 
work,  in  which  you  can  render  a  real  service  to  agri¬ 
culture 

IF  you  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  your  community 

IF  you  desire  to  earn  at  least  $50  to  $100  per  week — 

OUR  PROPOSITION  WILL  SURELY  INTEREST  YOU 

No  investment  required.  Nothing  for  you  to  handle  or  deliver.  Full  or  part 
time.  Straight  commissions— advanced  weekly.  Your  own  boss— operating 
your  own  business.  If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  a  profitable  agency 
connection — with  an  old  and  well  established  seed  house — you  are  the 
man  we  want  to  contact. 

Once  established,  our  representatives  stay  with  us  for  years,  and  are 
given  every  possible  protection  and  cooperation.  That  is  why  a  "GROW- 
MORE  SEED  SELLING  FRANCHISE"  is  available  only  now  ond  then  in  a 
lifetime.  Our  line  works  in  unusually  well  (and  does  not  conflict)  with  other 
seasonal  lines  like  silos,  lightning  rods,  farm  equipment,  nursery  stock, 
fertilizers,  feeds,  etc.  It  appeals  greatly  to  experienced  farmers,  semi- 
retired  or  active,  especially  men  in  their  50's  or  older. 

Remember — just  one  franchise  open  in  your  territory.  Write  us  at  once 
giving  full  particulars  about  yourself  and  a  personal  interview  will  be 
arranged.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 

WRITE  DEPT.  R 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  937  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 

Established  1895 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices.. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


GAIN  A  SEASON 
Plant  Nursery  Stock  this  Fall. 
New  Catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
America’s  leading  Nurseries. 

Write  today! 

urseries.  Box  RI29,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees,  all  kinds.  Honey 
Hocust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons,  Chinese, 
large  as  turnips.  American,  sweet  as  maidens. 
Blueberries  highbush  hybrids.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  white  Oak.  Riches  without  plowing  booklet  25c. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  Now. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  BoxR,  Downington,  Pa. 


For  Sale:  Fine  CHESTNUT  TREES  for  FALL 
PLANTING  $1.00  Each;  ALSO  CHESTNUTS. 
VAN  BF’.  NOLDS,  ELKTON,  MARYLAND 


-  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Dutch  Iris,  Lilies, 
etc.  Send  for  free  8-page  folder  illustrated  in  natural 
colors.  H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.Y. 


Tyler  Hoses 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "Hints 
on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.” 
Trial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  Wanted  within  200  miles  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Balsam,  Spruce  or  Scotch  Pine. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


This  power-packed  tool  fills  a  long  stanc 
ing  need  for  a  strong  one-hand  wire  cutt< 
,  M  .  .  ,  on  farms>  ranches,  orchards,  in  garage 

and  m  the  home.  This  handy  tool  cuts  soft  wires,  rope  and  rods  up  to  3/11 
to  V*"  annealed  bolts  in  the  thread,  cotter  *pins  and  similar  metals  with  ne 
ease  and  speed.  Lightweight  and  easy  to  carry.  Hook  nose  pulls  fence  stap.e 
lifts  clenched  nails.  A  time  saver  on  bale  wires.  Tool  only  8" 
long.  Adjustable.  $4.75.  Ask  for  HandKliP  circular. 


YEAR-ROUND  TOOL 


For  year-round  use  get  the  Porter  Forester  —  a  rugged 
tool  usable  365  days  of  the  year.  A  top  favorite  for  brush 
cutting  and  seasonal  heavy  pruning  on  farms,  ranches  and 
orchards.  Knife-edge  blades  cut  cleanly.  Patented  3-Power 
Slot  increases  power  at  will.  Cutting  capacity  —  2"  green 
wood  (No.  3  size  $9.75,  No.  2  size  cuts  IV2"  greenwood 
$8.50).  Ask  for  folder  describing  complete  line  of  profitable  Porter  Pruners. 
If  your  implement  or  hardware  store  cannot  supply  —  send  direct  to  us. 


H.  K.  PORTER,  INC  i/  Somerville  43,  Mass. 


The  Garden  in  the  Late  Fall 


Between  the  first  killing  frost  until 
the  ground  freezes,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done  in  the  garden,  and 
this  is  usually  the  nicest  time  of  the 
year  to  work  outdoors.  Much  can  be 
done  at  this  time  to  make  gardening 
easier  next  year. 

First  of  all  is  a  general  clean  up 
and  storage.  Any  produce  that  is 
worth  saving  should  be  put  away  for 
Winter  use.  Small  heads  of  Savoy 
cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale  and 
coLards  will  endure  much  freezing 
weather  and  can  be  left  outdoors  for 
early  Winter  use  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  in  Southern  New 
England.  In  fact,  kale  and  collards 
are  good  only  after  hard  freezing 
weather  and  remain  in  good  eating 
condition  up  to  January  or  February. 
If  covered  by  snow,  or  with  a  light 
covering  of  hay  or  corn  stalks,  they 
can  be  used  all  Winter. 

Parsnips,  leeks  and  bunching 
onions  should  be  dug  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  placed  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  covered  with  leaves 
or  hay.  In  this  way  they  are  avail¬ 
able  any  time  during  the  Winter  and 
will  remain  in  good  condition.  A.l 
of  these  crops  are  better  after  freez¬ 
ing.  Young  carrots  and  '  turnips  can 
be  handled  in  the  same  way.  They 
will  not  withstand  as  much  freezing 
but,  if  well  covered,  should  remain 
in  good  condition  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Winter.  Overgrown  roots 
of  carrots  and  beets  can  be  fed  to 
livestock  and  poultry,  but  they  are 
not  suitable  for  eating  and  are  not 
worth  saving  for  that  purpose. 

Use  Refuse  as  Manure  or  Mulch 

Any  plant  refuse  and  weeds  may 
be  turned  under  or  removed  and 
used  for  mulching  perennial  crops 
such  as  berry  bushes,  grape  vines, 
asparagus  and  rhubarb,  or  added  to 
the  compost  pile.  Plant  diseases  sel¬ 
dom  survive  after  processing  in  a 
compost  pile,  especially  those  that 
infect  plants  above  ground.  Root 
diseases  such  as  club  root  on  cabbage 
and  related  plants  and  crown  rots 
may  survive  composting  and  diseased 
plants  should  be  burned. 

♦  All  kinds  of  leaves,  weed  clippings 
and  small  brush  are  va.uable  sources 
of  organic  matter  and  should  never 
be  burned.  This  material  can  be 
added  to  the  compost  pile  or  raked 
into  piles  and  allowed  to  decompose 
partially  before  using  as  a  mulch  or 
turning  under.  When  used  as  a  mulch 
leaves  have  a  tendency  to  b.ow  and 
should  be  covered  with  hay  or  straw. 

Part  of  the  garden  should  be  set 
aside  for  early  planting  next  year. 
This  section  can  be  turned  over  as 
late  as  possible,  usually  about 
Thanksgiving  time  in  Southern  New 
England,  and  the  ground  left  rough 
over  Winter.  This  will  ki.l  many  cut 
worms  and  put  the  soil  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  early  sowing.  In  the  Spring 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  rake  the 
ground  smooth  and  it  is  ready  for 
planting  during  those  few  nice  days 
in  late  March  or  early  April. 

Now’s  the  Time  to  Fertilize 

Stable  manure,  compost  and  lime 
are  best  applied  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  usually  before  the  ground  is 
turned  over,  although  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  organic  matter  is 
turned  under  or  left  on  top  of  the 
soil.  The  important  thing  is  to  get 
them  on  the  soil.  Poultry  manure  is 
high  in  soluble  nitrogens  and  should 
therefore  be  applied  either  shortly 
before  or  shortly  after  planting.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  some  form  is  essential 
for  the  best  growth  of  nearly  all 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  This 
material  not  only  promotes  vigorous 
growth  but  makes  the  soil  easy  to 
work.  A  good  garden  soil  should  be 
mellow,  free  from  c.ods,  and  easily 
turned  over.  Soil  with  a  high  organic 
content  does  not  have  to  be  turned 
over  every  year.  If  the  surface  is 
free  from  grass  and  perennial  weeds, 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  light  stirring 
of  the  surface.  But  regardless  of  how 
much  organic  matter  is  used,  pro¬ 
duction  will  usually  be  increased 
with  a  judicious  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  applied  at  the  time  the 
seeds  are  sown,  or  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  If  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  is  properly  maintained,  the 
soluble  chemical  fertilizers  are  most 
effective.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  injurious  when  used  in  the 
right  amounts. 

The  farm  garden  should  be  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  with  the  usual 


farm  machines  available.  Both  annu¬ 
al  and  perennial  crops  should  be 
grown  in  long  rows  of  standard  width 
so  that  all  of  the  garden  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  without  changing  the  setting 
of  the  cultivator.  Small  garden  trac¬ 
tors  are  widely  used  and  where  avail¬ 
able  the  rows  should  be  spaced  to  fit 
the  machine  even  if  this  requires 
more  land  than  is  needed  for  the 
small  vegetables.  On  the  farm  where 
there  is  mulching  material  in  the 
form  of  strawy  manure  and  spoiled 
hay,  much  of  the  garden  can  be 
covered,  thereby  saving  much  time 
in  cultivation  during  the  busy  part 
of  the  season.  All  of  the  bush  fruits, 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  grow  well 
under  a  mulch.  The  tall  growing  and 
vining  vegetables  such  as  corn, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  pole  beans, 
squash,  cucumbers  and  melons  all 
thrive  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  material  that  is  thick 
enough  to  keep  down  weeds.  Mulch¬ 
ing  not  only  saves  time  and  labor, 
but  these  organic  materials  eventu¬ 
ally  decompose  and  are  added  to  soil, 
improving  its  physical  condition  and 
water  holding  capacity.  Mulching 
materials  need  not  be  turned  under 
to  benefit  the  soil.  Where  they  are 
used  on  perennial  crops,  and  the  soil 
continuously  covered  year  after  year, 
this  organic  matter  will  gradually 
work  its  way  down  into  the  soil.  The 
improvement  in  the  me. lowness  of 
the  soil,  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  worked,  and  its  ability  to  grow 
good  crops  will  soon  be  apparent. 
Perennial  plants  that  are  continu¬ 
ously  mulched  need  little  additional 
fertilizer.  But,  when  the  mu  ch  is 
first  put  on,  it  is  important  that  the 
soil  be  well  limed  and  liberally 
fertilized  with  a  mixture  that  has  a 
high  proportion  of  nitrogen.  This 
fertilizer  should  be  put  on  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  by  leaching 
over  Winter. 

Rotate  the  Garden 

Soils  that  are  cropped  year  after 
year  with  the  same  kind  of  plants 
accumulate  insects  and  diseases  that 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Club  root  on  cabbage  and 
related  plants,  root  rot  of  peas  and 
onions,  mosaic  and  other  diseases  on 
the  vine  crops,  wire  worm  on  po¬ 
tatoes  and  bulb  crops  can  prevent 
successful  growth  of  these  plants,  and 
many  of  these  diseases  and  insects 
are  not  contro  led  by  any  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  pests  of  this  kind  get  out 
of  hand,  to  give  the  soil  a  rest  by 
changing  locations,  seeding  the 
garden  plot  to  grass  or  clover  for 
several  years.  If  the  garden  plot  can 
be  fenced  and  used  as  a  poultry  run, 
or  as  a  pasture  for  farm  animals,  so 
much  the  better.  If  the  garden  is  to 
be  used  as  a  poultry  yard,  it  should 
not  be  fertilized  with  pou  try  ma¬ 
nure,  otherwise  the  soil  may  be  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  organisms.  But 
rotating  the  garden  with  a  poultry 
pasture  is  beneficial  to  both. 

It  is  not  practical  to  build  fences 
high  enough  to  keep  out  deer.  By 
locating  the  garden  near  the  house, 
these  animals  will  seldom  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest.  The  only  kind  of  a  fence 
that  wi.l  keep  out  deer  is  two  elec¬ 
trified  wires,  with  the  first  placed 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  and 
the  other  about  10  feet  higher.  A 
planting  of  soy  beans  near  the  garden 
will  be  more  attractive  to  rabbits 
than  most  garden  plants  but  this  does 
not  help  in  the  early  Spring  when 
protection  is  most  needed,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  rabbits  as  a 
future  problem.  Dusting  plants  with 
lime  or  nicotine  will  he  p  to  prevent 
rabbits  eating  but  these  materials 
are  washed  off  by  every  rain.  The 
only  satisfactory  solution  to  the  small 
animal  problem  is  a  tight  woven  wire 
fence.  This  will  also  keep  out  dogs, 
chickens  and  other  animals  that  may 
do  much  damage.  Fences  are  excel¬ 
lent  to  use  as  a  trellis  for  growing 
vines  of  many  kinds. 

Donald  F.  Jones 
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Here’s  the  tractor  tire 


GOODYEAR 
OPEN  CENTER 
GIVES  BITE  EDGE 


TREAD  TRACTION 
MORE  PULL 


NO  NOOKS 

DEEPER  PENETRATION 


BALANCED  LUGS 
-  EVEN  PULL 
-LONGER  WEAR 


want 


most  farmers 


IN  a  recent  Maine -to -California  survey, 
farmers  everywhere  voted  Goodyear 
Super -Sure -Grips  as  their  first -choice 
tractor  tire — for  two  important  reasons. 

1—  Deeper  soil  penetration— greater 
pull.  Goodyear’s  exclusive  open  center 
tread  design  gives  lugs  a  deeper,  wider  bite. 
Goodyear  lugs  have  no  hooks,  knobs  or 
elbows  to  blunt  their  bite.  They  penetrate 
soil  and  sod  full-depth  and  full-length — take 


a  firmer  grip — exert  a  stronger  pull — keep 
tractors  working  where  other  tires  slip. 
Twelve  years'  farm  experience  proves  it! 

2  —  Balanced  tread  design  — longer 
wear.  Note,  too,  that  the  Goodyear  open 
center  tread  lugs  are  all  equal  size  and 
equal  spaced — there  are  no  'Tongs”  and 
"shorts.”  This  means  every  lug  works 
equally,  pulls  equally,  wears  evenly.  It 


means  a  smoother,  steadier  pull — less 
vibration — an  easier  ride — plus  longer  life. 

Remember,  tractors  pull  only  as  well  as 
their  tires  penetrate  and  grip  the  soil.  That’s 
why  Goodyear  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r  Super- 
Sure-Grips  are  America’s  most  wanted 
tractor  tires  because  farmers  know'  they  give 
"the  greatest  pull  on  earth!”  They  last 
longer,  too — but  you  pay  no  more  for  them. 


We  think  you'll  like  "  THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD ’'-Every  Sunday- ABC  Network 


GOODYEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Supor-Sure-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Compear 
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The  Farmer-Hunter  Problem 

My  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Kernan  for 
his  fine  article,  “Red  Caps  and  Rifles” 
— a  landowners’  plea  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  1. 

I  am  a  landowner  and  have  recent¬ 
ly  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several 
deer  running  in  the  fields  in  front  of 
my  home.  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  buck  this  Fall  but,  as  Mr.  Kernan 
points  out,  my  chances  are  slim.  I 
have  not  gotten  around  to  posting  my 
property  simply  because  I  have  not 
decided  what  reading  matter  should 
be  printed  on  the  sign.  I  have  many 
friends  who  would  like  to  hunt  on  my 
property;  these  friends  are  welcome. 
I  thing  my  posted  sign  will  read 
something  like  this: 

“This  land  is  posted  to  all  persons 
who  own  land  and  have  their  land 
posted.  This  land  is  posted  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  cut  fences,  shoot  doe  and 
other  game  not  in  season.  It  is  re¬ 
quested  that  you  don’t  shoot  cows, 
horses  or  other  livestock.  Use  com¬ 
mon  sense.” 

I  personally  know  of  farmers  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  livestock.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  hijackers 
(those  who  hunt  deer  at  night  with 
a  spotlight)  shot  a  heifer  in  a  farm¬ 
er’s  front  yard.  Of  course  this  farmer 
is  bitter  and*  has  a  right  to  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  all  deer  hunters. 

In  regard  to  posting  property  I 
have  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  and  landowners  will  admit 
hunters  to  their  property  if  the 
hunters  will  ask  permission.  The 
landowner  is  proud,  and  he  likes  to 
feel  that  he  is  the  boss.  I  know  of 
one  large  landowner  who  recently 
told  me  that  the  only  reason  he 
posted  his  land  was  for  his  own 
safety.  I  asked  him  to  explain  and 
he  said  that  he  likes  to  hunt.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  a  hunter  coming  to  his  door 
and  asking  permission.  He  would 
then  tell  the  hunter  which  body  of 
woods  was  open.  The  landowner 
would  then  feel  free  to  hunt  in  an¬ 
other  area. 

There  are  a  few  things  the  hunters 
should  do  to  help  improve  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  hunter  and 
the  landowner:  First  —  The  hunter 
should  call  in  person  on  the  land¬ 


owner  and  ask  for  permission  to 
hunt  on  his  property.  (I  have  done 
this  and  actually  had  the  landowner 
take  a  walk  with  me  and  point  out 
several  deer  runs.)  Second  —  He 
should  treat  the  property  as  he 
would  his  own.  Third  —  He  should 
inform  the  landowner  of  anyone  seen 
damaging  the  property.  Fourth  —  He 
should  shoot  only  legal  game.  Should 
he  accidently  shoot  a  doe,  this  should 
be  reported.  Fifth  and  last  —  he 
should,  if  convenient,  return  by  way 
6f  the  house  and  thank  the  farmer 
or  landowner  for  his  kindness.  If  the 
hunter  has  killed  a  buck,  then  he 
should  offer  part  to  the  land  owner. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  h.  d.  r. 


Commenting  on  Henry  Kernan’s 
article,  “Red  Caps  and  Rifles”  in 
your  October  1  issue,  I  believe  that 
he  has  grossly  misjudged  sportsmen 
as  a  group  by  the  conduct  of  a  few. 
This  has  been  common  practice  down 
through  the  years  and  has  resulted 
in  the  posting  against  hunting  of  a 
great  number  of  acres  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
as  a  wildlife  biologist,  that  when 
some  farmer  does  suffer  isolated 
damage  at  the  hands  of  a  careless  or 
ignorant  sportsman,  his  neighbors 
immediately  post  their  lands  as  a 
preventive  measure.  The  farmer  can 
certainly  not  be  blamed  for  taking 
this  form  of  insurance  against  dam¬ 
age  to  his  property,  but  the  numbers 
of  posted  signs  are  certainly  no  in¬ 
dication  that  all  of  those  people  have 
suffered  either  land  or  livestock 
damage  at  the  hands  of  sportsmen. 

On  the  contrary,  most  sportsmen 
today  are  well  aware  of  the  farmers’ 
feelings  on  the  subjects  of  open  gates, 
cut  fences  and  riddled  livestock  — 
through  the  mediums  of  their  own 
sporting  publications.  Most  of  them 
treat  the  farmers’  property  as  they 
would  treat  their  own,  knowing  full 
well  that  carelessness  on  their  part 
will  result  in  freshly  posted  land  an¬ 
other  year.  There  will  always  be, 
however,  a  minority  of  people  who 
care  nothing  for  the  property  of 
others,  and  these  people  will  continue 
to  give  the  hunting  and  fishing  a 
black  eye  with  the  farmer  by  care¬ 
less  or  willful  damage. 


Many  farmers,  and  apparently  Mr. 
Kernan,  believe  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  sportsmen  is  to  get  into  the 
field  and  kill.  After  many  seasons  in 
the  field  rubbing  elbows  with  all 
types  of  sportsmen,  I  do  not  find  this 
to  be  true.  The  “blood  lust”  theory, 
which  holds  that  the  sportsmen  get 
out  into  the  field  during  the  wee 
small  hours  to  be  sure  to  get  their 
limit  and  shoot  at  anything  in  sight, 
is  all  wet.  I  dare  say  that  the  sports 
of  hunting  and  fishing  would  have 
died  out  long  ago  if  it  depended  on 
every  sportsman  getting  his  deer  or 
even  getting  shots  at  them.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  true  sportsmen  go 
into  the  field  to  enjoy  good  com¬ 
panionship  with  partner  and  dog,  and 
to  enjoy  nature  at  its  best,  s.  g.  e. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


As  one  who  has  suffered  long  and 
patiently  from  the  ravages  of  tres¬ 
passers,  both  two  and  four  legged, 
where  do  I  stand?  The  wonder  is  I 
stand  at  all.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
October  1,  “Red  Caps  and  Rifles.” 
My  300  acres — what  a  battleground 
for  hunters,  fruit  thieves  and  those 
just  plain  walking  through  one’s 
property! 

There  is  a  Riverhead  Town  Ordi¬ 
nance  which  a  law  enforcement 
officer  once  told  me  was  the  only 
trespass  law  that  has  teeth  in  it.  This 
is  the  ordinance: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  trespass  upon  private  property 
within  the  Town  of  Riverhead  or 
upon  public  property  of  the  Town  of 
Riverhead,  except  such  public 
property  of  the  Town  which  shall 
be  specifically  designated  for  use  of 
the  public. 

“Every  violation  of  this  ordinance 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fifty  ($50)  dollars  and  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
thirty  (30)  days,  or  both.” 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  g.  e.  h. 

Ed.  —  If  there  were  more  town 
ordinances  like  this,  and  continuous 
rigid  enforcement,  instead  of  the 
loose  trespass  provisions  of  the  State 
Conservation  Law,  with  little  or  no 
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enforcement,  trespass  problems 
would  be  greatly  minimized.  Equally 
important,  relations  between  hunter 
and  landowner  wou'd  be  improved 
because  a  specific  law  usually  pre¬ 
vents  a  lot  of  misunderstandings. 


I  was  very  interested  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  “Rabbits  Worse  Than  Deer,” 
in  your  September  17  issue.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  we  were  not  troubled 
much  with  rabbits.  In  recent  years, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  they  have 
multiplied  and  what  a  havoc  they 
can  make  with  a  growing  crop! 
Rabbits  have  preferences.  Plant  a 
field  of  beans,  and  then  go  out  some 
morning  to  find  that  they  have  nipped 
off  the  sprouts.  Some  plants  like 
tomatoes  they  don’t  bother.  Of  course, 
young  lettuce  is  much  to  their  liking. 

We  have  an  open  hunting  season 
but  the  rabbits  seem  to  disapear  soon 
after  it  starts.  A  good  deal  of  the 
land  is  posted  because  hunters  in  the 
past  were  not  too  careful  what  they 
shot  at.  A  stray  hen  was  quite  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  their  bag. 

To  hunt  rabbits  a  good  rabbit  dog 
is  importaht.  Ordinary  dogs  are  too 
clumsy  and  don’t  know  what  it  is  all 
about,  so  the  rabbits  get  away.  You 
can  spray  growing  plants  with  poison 
if  you  can  get  them  far  enough  out 
of  the  ground  to  spray.  After  that 
the  rabbits  will  leave  them  alone. 

Massachusetts  w.  h.  p. 


of  dotted  swiss  trimmed  in  red 
brocatelle” 


OMELITE 


Easiest  Haitdliitg««*Fastesf  Cutting 
Lightest  Weight»««Lowest  Maintenance 


Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of 
over  275,000  GASOLINE  ENpINE  DRIVEN  UNITS 


Ask  us  for  a  FREE  ON-YOUR-JOB  Demonstration 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION,  MAIL  TODAY  — . — 

HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2600  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . .' . 


Studded  “T"  Post  with  wire  clip 


Bethlehem  Steel  Posts  are  strong  and  durable,  and  easy  to  install. 
No  sawing  .  .  .  treating  .  .  .  digging  ...  or  tamping  .  .  .  when  you  use 
these  steel  posts.  They  save  time  and  back-breaking  labor.  Two  men 
working  together  can  drive  from  350  to  500  steel  line  posts  in  a  day 
under  good  conditions,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  husky  posts  stay  firm  and  erect,  hold  fence  tight  year  after 
year.  Each  has  a  wide  anchor  plate,  solidly  attached  to  hold  posts 
steady  and  upright.  Bethlehem  Steel  Posts  are  painted  red  and  come 
in  lengths  of  from  5  to  8  ft. 

Use  strong,  long-lasting,  easily-installed  steel  posts  on  your  next 
fencing  job.  And  be  sure  to  ask  for  Bethlehem  Fence  and  Barbed 
Wire.  They're  top-quality  steel,  too. 


*  f  ‘ 


BETHLEHEM  FENCE 

BARBED  WIRE  •  STEEl  FENCE  POSTS 


TOWN 


COUNTY 


STATE 


'l*i  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


655 


FOR  QUICK,  CLEAN 

PRUNING! 


They  SLICE! 

It’s  snip,  snip,  snip  for  clean,  healthy  cuts 
— without  bruises  or  splits — without  brute 
force  or  time-wasting  slips — thanks  to  the 
scientific  slicing  action  of  Tiffany  Pruners. 
Hardened,  ground  blades  stay  sharp  long¬ 
er — specially  designed  jaws  hold  lai'ge 
limbs  close  to  joint  for  greater  leverage, 
easier  cutting.  Blade  points  slim  and 
narrow  for  small  shoots — extra-strong 
hammer-forged  handles  with  comfortable, 
stay-tight  wood  grips.  Easily  sharpened — . 
do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 

Three  convenient  sizes  .  .  .  1"  and 

lVa"  cutting  capacity. 

Available  at  regular  supply  houses. 

Additional  information  and  prices 
sent  pn  request. 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


25-27  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


*  NOW! - H£R£  IT  IS!  * 

4  NEW PRACTICAL 

ROTARY  SAW 


&  GRAVELY  trac 


NOW  .  .  .  clear  your  land 
for  productive  crops  and 
pasture !  Fell,  trim  and  cut 
trees  18"  or  more  with  this  POWER-DRIVEN 
Rotary  Saw  —  make  cash  profit  from  your  wood¬ 
land  !  .  . .  Improve  the  appearance  and  the  value 
of  your  land  —  remove  unsightly  trees,  saplings, 
brush.  One  man  can  do  the  work  of  eight  with 
the  GRAVELY  1 

ONE  OF  19  ATTACHMENTS! 

Rotary  Saw  is  but  one  of  19  quickly  changed 
attachments  for  year-round  work  —  Sickle 
Mower,  Lawn  Mower,  Cart,  Rotary  Plow,  Cul¬ 
tivator,  Snow  Plow,  etc.  also  available. 

POWERFUL  5-HP.  GRAVELY 

Plenty  of  power  for  the  toughest  jobs. 

Reverse  gear  makes  work  easier.  Rug¬ 
ged  construction,  completely  gear- 
driven,  the  GRAVELY  will  do  the 
job  right !  k 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET, 

"Power  vs  Drudgery”,  telling 
how  you  can  save  time,  work 
and  money  with  GRAVELY 
Power  Equipment. 

GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULT.  CO. 

BOX  1121  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA. 


0 


THE  POWERFUL  5-HP 


imiamnni 


WORLD’S  FINEST  SMALL  TRACTOR 


3 


GREENHOUSE 

*425 


Cmnes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws,  10  by  11  ft. 
shown,  is  all  ready  to  put  on  foundation 
prepared  by  you.  Automatic  electric 
ventilation  and  heat  available.  Other 
greenhouses  and  lean-tos  for  the  home 
garden  from  $190.  Also  larger  sizes  for 
the  farm.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or 
business.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  91. 


Fascinating  Hand  Book  “Greenhouse 
Gardening  for  Everyone,”  266  pages. 
P.  P.  $4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON  ,  N.  Y.  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 

,  •  r  -■  .  ;  ~.S 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1-  they  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  In  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  In  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
ewt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read- 
*ug.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery, 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

African  violets- 

&  flood  Leaves,  $1.00.  How  To  Grow  A.  Violets.  Copy 

10«'  H,  B,  MORELAND,  TUXEDO,  NEW  YORK 


Gardening  Year  Round 
Under  Glass 

The  true  gardener  experiences  a 
sad  feeling  every  Autumn  when  it 
comes  time  to  put  his  garden  away 
for  another  year.  Little  wonder  that 
more  and  more  plant  lovers  have 
turned  to  a  greenhouse,  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  the  home  or  garage,  as  the 
best  means  of  beating  Old  Man 
Weather.  They  can  bridge  the  gap 
from  Fall  to  Spring  with  a  little  in¬ 
door  garden,  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  thrill  of  watching  flowers  and 
plants  grow  under  glass.  Gardening 
under  glass  is  less  expensive  and 
strenuous,  and  presents  fewer  prob¬ 
lems,  than,  outdoor  gardening.  The 
basic  essential  work  may  be  done 
quickly  and  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  rest  and  enjoy  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  miracles  on  earth.  What  a  thrill 
it  is  during  a  blizzard  to  open  the 
greenhouse  and  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  growing  plants  and  blooming 
flowers,  see  the  blazing  colors  and 
feel  the  humid  warmth. 

No  longer  is  the  small  greenhouse 
for  the  ultra  wealthy.  There  was  a 
time  when  someone  had  to  be  on 
hand  to  watch  the  ventilation,  heat¬ 
ing  and  watering,  but  these  incon¬ 
veniences  have  been  eliminated 
through  automatic  heating  and  venti¬ 
lating  controls;  even  automatic 
watering  devices  are  now  available. 
New  materials  and  manufacturing 
processes  have  reduced  costs,  and  an 
excellent  greenhouse  measuring  12 
by  16  feet,  equipped  with  these  auto¬ 
matic  controls,  may  be  had  for  less 
than  a  popular  priced  car. 

With  even  a  few  gardening  hours 
each  week,  spent  when  you  have  the 
j  time  and  desire,  the  greenhouse  may 
i  be  kept  filled  with  your  favorite 
|  plants  and  flowers.  In  gardening 
under  glass,  storms  and  weeds  no 
longer  bother,  rainfall  is  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  hose,  and  the  insect 
problem  is  eliminated  with  areosol 
type  spray  bombs.  Everything  is 
within  arms’  length — pots,  flats,  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  cuttings,  seedlings,  and 
bulbs — ail  in  one  climate  and  at  one 
time. 

There  are  numerous  sizes  and  types 
of  greenhouses  adapted  to  the  home, 
but  the  wise  man  will  not  bite  off 
more  than  he  can  chew.  Just  as  in 
outdoor  gardening,  it  is  better  to  do 
a  good  job  with  smaller  space  than 
a  smppy  job  with  larger  space.  You 
will  find  it  good  advice  to  place  your¬ 
self  in  the  hands  of  the  experts  in 
greenhouses,  when  you  select  and 
build  the  home  indoor  garden.  These 
men  are  experienced  and  coopera¬ 
tive  in  aiding  you  to  select  the  type 
and  size  house  best  adapted  to  your 
needs. 

Developing  a  home  greenhouse 
know-how  need  not  puzzle  you  with 
so  many  splendid  garden  books  and 
magazines  available.  One  of  the  best 
books  is  “Greenhouse  Gardening  for 
Everybody,”  by  Ernest  Chabot,  while 
other  books  are  available  on  flowers, 
plants  and  bulbs.  Most  neighborhoods 
have  commercial  greenhouses,  whose 
owners  are  more  than  glad  to  give 
the  home  indoor  garden  a  helpful 
word,  and  from  these  you  may  also 
secure  a  supply  of  plants  adapted  to 
your  need. 

One  of  the  best  spots  for  the  green¬ 
house  is  beside  the  garage,  as  this 
will  permit  using  a  heater  which  will 
keep  both  buildings  warm.  A  25  by 
11  foot  house  provides  space  for  two 
benches  running  east  and  west,  with 
a  southern  exposure.  Hot  water  heat 
is  usually  used,  to  have  what  is . 
known  as  a  cool  house,  where  the 
night  temperature  is  never  more  than 
50  degrees.  Such  a  house  will  provide 
a  place  to  enjoy  year  round  continu¬ 
ous  bloom,  which  any  gardener  may 
easily  accomplish  with  a  little  plan¬ 
ning.  In  such  a  greenhouse,  while  ice 
and  snow  rule  without,  one  may  find 
in  full  bloom  snapdragons,  sweet  peas 
the  narcissus  and  tulip,  azalea  and 
camellia  plant,  dwarf  lemon  trees 
with  real  lemons,  cyclamens,  be¬ 
gonias,  Easter  lilies,  amaryllis  and 
geraniums.  During  the  Summer  the 
house  may  be  filled  with  geraniums, 
fuchsia,  gloxinia  and  tuberous  be¬ 
gonias.  In  the  Fall,  it  can  be  a  blaze 
of  co  or  from  hundreds  of  hardy  and 
greenhouse  “mums.”  And,  here  is  an 
excellent  place  to  start  the  many 
seedlings  needed  to  supply  the  out¬ 
door  garden.  Earle  W.  Gage 


To  remove  burnt  food  from  en¬ 
ameled  utensils,  add  two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  baking  soda  to  each 
quart  of  water  and  boil  until  the  food 
is  loosened. 


Growers  all  over  America  are  making  extra  bushels  of 
smooth,  top  grade  potatoes  with  Armour’s  Big  Crop*Fertil- 


izers  because  Armour’s  supplies  the  nourishment  potatoes 
need.  You  can  always  rely  on  Armour  quality,  backed  by 
over  half  a  century  of  plant  food  experience.  Armour  stands 
ready  to  serve  the  nation’s  growers  from  28‘  conveniently 
located  plants.  Order  early — get  the  analyses  you  need 

from  your  Armour  Agent  now. 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

Vertagreen  — Armour’s  complete,  balanced 
plant  food  made  especially  for  high-income 
crops. 

Double-Strength  — More  plant  food  units 

per  bag  at  lower  cost  per  unit  with  Big  Crop 
high  analysis  double-strength  fertilizers  and 
Big  Crop  45%  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Save  on 
handling,  transportation,  storage. 

♦Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Christmas  Rose 


So  called  because  it  actually  bears 
large,  waxy,  white,  blossoms  under  snow 
of  late  Fall,  at  Christmas,  and  right  up 
until  Spring.  $1.50  ea.;  3  for  $3.95 


Flou^‘% 


Box  33, 


NURSERY, 

EAST  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STOC* 


__  pebilndipii 

GR0-QU1CK ijafibie  HEATING  CABLE 

Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for  1 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe- . ST.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe _ $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  1 2  ft.  pipe - $2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe _ $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe _ $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  12’  of  pipe  $1.00 
iapi  VVe  refer  Inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

/CR0-QUICK  ,  364  W.  Here*  St..  Chicago  10,  III, 


HANDI  GROMMET  KIT 

PROFESSIONAL  REPAIRS  AT  HOME 

Replace  those  torn  out  Grommets  or  Eyelets.  Kit  i 
complete  with  tools  and  grommets  for  repairs  to  ol 
camas,  or  for  making  new  canvas  or  plastic  cover: 
Sizes:  /,"  hole  $2.00;  5/16"  $2.25;  %"  $2.3E 

i  nor.  »  7/16"  $2.50  plus  postage. 

LORD  &  HODGE.  MIDDLETOWN,  C0NNECTICU 


DOGWOOD  WANTED:  Will  buy  by  the  cord  or~by 
weight.  Must  be  4 and  up  thick  and  21"  and  up 
long.  For  more  information  write  to  — 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORPORATION, 
NANUET,  N.  Y.  A.  HENRY  LADENBERGER 


LIVING  FENCES  of  life-time  Multiflora  Bose  low 
cost,  stock-tight,  no  upkeep,  protects  wildlife,  beauti¬ 
ful.  Send  for  "Living  Fence  Facts"  and  prices. 
TUCKAMONY  NURSERY,  Doylestown,  R-2,  Penna. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  ! 

HARDY  NUT  TREES 

Make  Wonderful  Shade  Trees 

Here’s  the  ideal  combination!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an 
abundance  of  healthful,  nutritious  food.  Require  no  care,  no  spraying. 
Fully  resistant  to  pests  and  blights.  So  easy — when  nuts  are  ripe  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating. 
No  home  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful  trees. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT — Guaranteed  to  hear  the  second  year  planted. 
Nuts  are  large  and  sweet.  Mature  trees  grow  to  30-40  feet.  Ex¬ 
tremely  hardy.  Blight  resistant.  Plant  2  for  pollination.  A  beautiful  tree. 
ENGLISH  WALNUT  —  These  are  unusually  hardy  trees.  Propagated 
from  trees  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  area  that  survive  extremely  cold  winters 
yet  have  produced  big  crops  continuously  for  50  years.  Maturity  height 
40  to  50  feet.  A  stately  shade  tree.  Self-fruitful. 

STRONG  TREES  2  for  5  for  10  for 

Finest  No.  1  Quality  . . .  $5.00  $1 2.00  $23.00 

PLANTING  NO  RISK!  UNCONDITIONAL  12-MONTH  GUARANTEE! 

Vital  first  year  of  life  is  insured  by  Stern’s  famous  unconditional  money-back 
guarantee.  Your  nut  tree  must  live  and  thrive — or  your  money  promptly  refunded. 

ORDER  NOW  for  Immediate  Delivery.  Send  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Add  5%  if  you  want  us  to  prepay  shipping  charges. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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November  Farm  Bulletin 


This  Month: 

1.  An  important  job  for  No¬ 
vember. 

2.  Easy  way  to  fuel  your  trac¬ 
tor. 

A  good  start  for  the  winter. 

4.  A  free  book  that  tells  how  to 
cure  tractor  troubles. 


IAn  important  job 
*  for  November. 


perfect  for  the  stilts.  Saves  a  lot  of  time 
during  spring  plowing,  and  all  through 
the  year. 


Now  that  the  heavy  work  is  done,  there’s 
a  little  breathing  spell  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Might  be  a  good  time  to  check 
over  your  truck  and  tractor. 

When  you  change  to  winter  grade  oil, 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  flush  2  or  3  quarts  of 
clean  oil  through  the  motor  to  remove 
every  bit  of  sludge.  Then,  for  easier 
winter  starting  and  real  bearing  protec¬ 
tion,  fill  up  with  winter  grade  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil. 

It’s  refined  from  the  finest  paraffin 
crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  exclusive  Multi- 
Sol  Process. 

Something  extra,  too.  You  can  buy 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil  in  a  5-gallon  utility 
can.  This  is  a  rugged  all-metal  can,  with 
spout,  screw  cap  and  bail  handle.  Use 
the  oil — keep  the  can.  It’s  a  good  deal. 


For  easy  starting,  be  sure  to  clean  spark 
plugs  and  set  the  gaps.  And  if  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  weak,  don’t  take  a  chance  on  it. 

Get  yourself  a  new  Gulf  battery  so 
you’ll  have  plenty  of  starting  power  on 
those  cold  mornings.  You  get  a  good, 
solid  warranty  with  any  Gulf  battery 
you  buy,  too. 

Reminder:  Winter  usually  sneaks  in 
overnight.  Don’t  let  an  early  freeze-up 
cost  you  a  cracked  block  or  leaking  ra¬ 
diator.  See  your  Gulf  dealer  for  the  type 
of  Antifreeze  that  suits  you  best  and 
get  it  at  a  sensible  price. 


Winter  Care  of  Farm  Machinery 


Farmers  are  not  exactly  careless 
individuals  but  some  of  them  do 
have  careless  habits  about  storing 
machinery.  That  same  carelessness 
costs  them  a  tremendous  sum  every 
year,  shortens  the  effective  life  of 
their  equipment,  and  often  leads 
them  to  think  that  the  equipment 
costs  more  to  own  than  it  is  worth. 
No  one  knows  the  actual  total  per¬ 
centage  of  repair  parts,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  labor  needed  to  install  them  as 
a  direct  result  of  being  careless  about 
winter  storage,  but  it  will  add  up  to 
a  staggering  figure  for  the  farms  in 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

Things  To  Do 

If  you  want  to  save  some  of  that 
cost  and  have  a  better  machine  left, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  a  farm 
equipment  dealer  would  suggest  that 
you  attend  to: 

First,  you  should  house  every  im¬ 
plement  before  snowfall.  Rain  on 
equipment  is  bad  enough  but  snow 
blows  in  where  rain  cannot,  and  then 
the  rust  cycle  starts  —  internally. 
Housing  equipment  is  not  the  costly 
job  some  might  think.  Most  Eastern 
farms  are  over-barned,  and  some  of 
the  unused  space  might  well  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  equipment  storage.  If  that 
does  not  work,  then  the  erection  of  a 
pole-type  shed  is  not  expensive. 
Either  your  Farm  Bureau  manager 
or  the  extension  department  of  your 
Agricultural  College,  or  the  farm  en¬ 
gineering  division,  will  plan  it  for  you 
and  tell  you  how  to  erect  it  in  com¬ 
plete  detail,  for  free. 

Second,  every  machine  being 
housed  for  the  Winter  should  be  care- 


ing  heavy  equipment  should  be 
blocked  up  so  that  the  tire  itself  does 
not  carry  the  whole  load.  This  block¬ 
ing  up  job  needs  some  good  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  better  to  use  a  heavy-duty 
jack  and  be  sure  that  the  blocking 
is  stable,  otherwise  *  the  machine 
might  topple  over  on  you  or  on 
children  climbing  over  the  machine. 

Fifth,  an  adequate  cleaning  job  will 
probably  disclose  some  parts  that  are 
worn  enough  for  replacement  before 
the  next  season  of  use.  List  down 
those  parts  (usually  they  have  the 
part  number  cast  into  or  punched 
right  on  the  piece),  and  then  obtain 
the  parts  on  your  next  unhurried 
trip  to  your  equipment  dealer.  By 
ordering  early,  the  dealer  can  get  the 
part  in  time  if  he  does  not  have  it  on 
hand. 

Check  the  Tractor 

The  problem  of  winter  care  and 
storage  may  not  apply  to  some  of 
your  machines;  the  tractor  and  the 
manure  spreader,  for  instance.  They 
should,  however,  be  housed  as  much 
as  possible  the  year  round.  Any  of 
the  machines  used  during  the  Winter 
should  be  specially  serviced  for 
operation  in  cold  weather  with  plenty 
of  the  right  grade  of  grease  and  oil. 
Probably,  sometime  during  the  year, 
your  tractor  will  need  a  thorough 
checkover  or  overhaul  job.  Your 
farm  equipment  dealer  can  best 
schedule  that  work  during  December, 
January  and  February.  If  you  must 
have  a  tractor  to  use  daily,  probably 
he  can  arrange  to  loan  you  one  while 
yours  is  in  the  shop. 

Profit  from  farming  depends  to  a 


One  of  the  most  important  needs  for  good  tractor  maintenance  is  proper 
lubrication.  The  right  lubricant  at  the  right  time  is  an  excellent  slogan  for 

the  tractor  operator.  ' 


2  Easy  way 

•  to  fuel  your  tractor. 


An  elevated  fuel  tank  for  filling  your 
tractor  will  let  the  delivery  truck  do  the 
work,  instead  of  you. 

The  drum  you’re  using  now  will  do 
for  the  tank.  Use  halves  of  wagon  rims 
for  hangers,  and  if  you  have  a  couple 
of  Model  T  frames  lying  around,  they’re 


A  free  book  that  tells  how 
to  cure  tractor  troubles. 

If  you  don’t  have  a 

Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide,  you  couldn’t  pick 
a  better  time  to  send  for 
it  than  right  now.  It’s 
free. 

It’s  a  big  booklet, 
ibout  the  size  of  a  magazine.  It  tells  you 
low  to  lubricate  your  tractor,  how  to 
:ure  hard  starting  and  excess  fuel  con- 
iumption.  In  fact,  it  has  58  solid  pages 
>n  how  to  get  better  performance  out  of 
four  tractor. 

When  you  fill  out  the  coupon,  be  sure 
;o  give  the  make  and  model  of  your 
;ractor.  Why  not  clip  the  coupon  and 
nail  it  right  now,  so  you  don’t  forget  it? 


fully  cleaned,  particularly  seeders, 
grain  drills,  fertilizer  drills  and  at¬ 
tachments,  and  lime  or  phosphate 
sowers.  Fertilizer  and  lime  draw 
moisture.  Moisture  rusts  steel  or 
furnishes  the  water  required  to  make 
strong  acids  from  the  fertilizer 
chemicals;  those  acids  quickly  eat 
steel.  If  you  cannot  do  a  satisfactory 
job  with  the  cleaning  tools  that  you 
have,  load  the  machine  on  your  truck 
and  take  it  in  to  your  equipment 
dealer.  He  will  have  a  steam  cleaner 
that  will  blast  all  of  the  old  dirt  and 
grease  off  your  equipment.  Then  you 
can  take  your  machine  back  home 
and  apply  a  healthy  coat  of  imple¬ 
ment  paint.  Cleaning  and  a  coat  of 
paint  cost  but  litt  e  and  protect  irom 
rust  the  machine  that  helps  you  make 
a  profit.  Just  for  the  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship,  it  is  good  business  to  keep  your 
equipment  cleaned  and  painted. 

Third,  every  housed  machine 
should  have  an  adequate  greasing 
of  every  moving  part,  thus  keeping 
moisture  out  of  expensive  bearings. 
Tool  parts  that  come  in  contact  With 
the  earth  should  be  cleaned  of  dirt 
and  rust,  then  buttered  with  grease 
of  a  particularly  sticky  nature.  Most 
of  the  oil  companies  have  developed 
this  type  of  waterproof  grease  which 
does  not  cost  much — far  less  than  the 
steel  it  protects.  If  you  te.l  your 
equipment  dealer  what  you  want  to 
protect,  he  will  recommend  the 
specific  grades  of  oil  and  grease  for 
the  job. 

Fourth,  most  of  the  newer  equip¬ 
ment  is  mounted  on  rubber  tires. 
While  rubber  will  take  a  lot  of  abuse, 
it  will  fatigue  under  load  at  a  fast 
rate  in  cold  weather.  Tires  support- 


great  extent  on  how  well  farm  pro¬ 
duction  operations  can  be  mechan¬ 
ized  economica. ly.  Good  management 
will  see  to  it  that  the  farm  operation 
is  as  completely  mechanized  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Good  management  calls  for 
specialization  in  some  product  or 
crop,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
special  machinery  that  raises  that 
product  or  crop  most  economically. 
If  good  farm  management  is  special¬ 
ized,  than  farm  management  should 
realize  that  there  is  no  time  to  be¬ 
come  a  specialist  in  machinery  over¬ 
haul  and  service.  Profit  comes  from 
sticking  to  the  job  you  know  and  can 
do  best;  that  goes  for  farmers  and 
for  equipment  dealers  or  anyone  else. 

To  summarize,  good  farm  manage¬ 
ment  will  protect  the  investment  in 
farm  equipment  by  housing,  clean¬ 
ing,  painting  and  adequate  greasing 
of  the  equipment,  and  by  planning 
for  worn  parts  replacement,  plus  an 
overhaul  well  before  the  next  sea¬ 
son  of  use.  Robert  C.  Burnette 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm,  . 

Mack  Jones . 3.50 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.25 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
SsIgs  ci x  ) 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  V. 
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NOW!  SMOOTH,  CLOSE  SHAVES ...  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO 
SHAVES  ONCE  A  0_A_Y  —  OR,  ONCE  A  WEEK 

Barbers  know  a  good  shave  when  they  see 
one.  That’s  why  they  recommend  and  sell 
WhiskER.  WhiskER  whisks  away  any  length 
beard,  clean  as  a  whistle,  without  pulling  or 
stalling.  It  uses  a  time-tested  hair  clipping 
principle,  with  an  extremely  close-shaving 
blade.  Operates  quietly  on  1 10  v,  60  cycle  AC; 
no  radio  interference.  The  next  time  you  visit 
your  barber  or  beautician  ask  to  see  the 
WhiskER.  If  he  does  not  have  WhiskER,  he 
can  order  it  for  you  on  a  5  day  trial. 

MADE  BY  WELL  KNOWN  MANUFACTURER 
OF  QUALITY  BARBER  AND  BEAUTY  TOOLS 

...that’s  your  guarantee  of  a  precision  prod¬ 
uct  and  long,  satisfactory  performance 
Ladies:  Buy  WhiskER  at  your  favorite  beauty 
shop  for  gifts  or  for  personal  depilatory  use. 

ELECTRO  TOOL  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  869-K  •  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


f^HELP  DAD 
[  STAY  YOOHO 

. .  .jitafa 

HOW-TIM6 

Hydraulic 

Tractor  Seat 

•  Watch  Dad  beam  when  he  tries 
the  spring-hydraulic  “comfort  har¬ 
mony”  of  his  Flow-Ting  Tractor  Seat ! 
He  adjusts  it  instantly  to  his  weight! 

Flow-Ting  will  float  him  in  health¬ 
saving  comfort  across  roughest 
ground.  No  more  ills  and  aches  and 
pains  from  tractor  jolts  and  bumps. 
He’ll  keep  his  pep  in  busiest  times! 

Your  dealer  will  help  surprise  fc>ad 
and  install  the  moderately-priced 
Flow-Ting  on  the  sly! 


r 


Knoedler 


l  SAY  -  'NEED- LEW) 


Write  today  for 
l  dealer’s  name  and 
'  free  literature 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

'  DEPT.  S-7  STREATOR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


SADDLES 


GENUINE 
McClellan 

1^95 

I COMPLETE 

Express  collect. 

Normally  worth  $75  to  $90— 
these  wonderful  Army  Surplus  —— — 

Saddles  of  finest  first-quality  top-grain  select  cowhid 
Complete  with  braided  horsehair  cinch,  metal  stirrups, 
russet  saddle  leather.  Send  check  or  money  order, 

NATIONAL  STORES 


War  Surplus 


200  SMITH F4 ELD  SH,  06FT.  KB 
PITTSBURGH  22.  PA. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


7  MODELS— $99  up 

greatest  offer  ever  made  by 
rwt1  and  krgest  firm  in  L™1 

w-  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-hov 
your  needa  and  your  pocketbook. 
«orsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FI 
*ewuls.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

**TAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-977  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kai 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PAI 

*Sh  tension  magneto  and  bracket  asseiri 
Fj  . 1  rojjJPt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  Ms 

r'*k,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39, 


A  Farmer  Now 

It’s  a  farmer’s  life  for  me,  by  heck, 
Since  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I’m  going  to  burn  my  city  boots, 
And  roam  among  the  rye. 

No  more  for  me  the  office  pen, 

No  more  the  blotting  pad, 

I’ve  read  enough  of  country  life, 
And  on  farming  I  am  mad. 

In  mind  I’m  truly  rural  now 
And  nature  calls  me  “Chum,” 

I’ve  bought  a  pair  of  breeches  green, 
I  chew  straw  instead  of  gum. 

My  mental  balance,  wifey  thinks, 

Is  going  wrong  in  places; 

When  I  dive  into  the  garbage  bin 
And  pack  the  stuff  in  cases. 

The  Missus  says,  “Go  wary,  lad, 
And  look  before  you  leap.” 

My  answer  is  a  sausage  flung 
Into  my  compost  heap. 

I’m  reading  now  of  garden  pests, 

Of  crawly  things  like  slugs,  * 
And  whether  rooks  are  useful  birds 
Or  just  as  bad  as  bugs  — 

How  to  deal  with  thieving  pests 
I’ve  a  book  and  lots  of  stuff, 

I’ve  pinched  the  wifey’s  perfume 
spray 

And  also  powder  puff. 

I’m  thinking  of  a  cottage  wee 
With  roses  round  the  door, 

Of  mooing  cows  and  bleating  sheep, 
And  honey  bees  galore, 

Homemade  cakes,  a  buxom  wife, 

A  dog  with  happy  tail, 

And  toddlers  two,  our  family  crew, 
Grinning  through  the  rail. 

I’m  coming  to  the  final  stage, 

I  guess  you  know  the  rest, 

I’ve  bought  a  piece  of  luscious  land, 
Way  in  the  Golden  West, 

Of  all  seeds,  I  have  pocketfuls, 

My  room  is  full  of  hoes, 

My  fingers,  they  are  turning  green, 
There’s  heather  ’tween  my  toes. 

My  grips  are  packed,  my  trunks  are 
full, 

The  truckman  called  today. 

He  sniffed  a  bit  and  spat  a  bit, 

And  took  the  “smells”  away. 

The  station’s  full  with  waving  hands 
Just  like  a  field  of  rye  — 
Well-meaning  friends,  .they  recognize 
A  farmer  now,  am  I. 

Archibold  Wilkie 

Ed.  —  It  wasn’t  long  ago  that 
David  Wilkie,  an  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber, 
had  the  happy  thought  that  his 
brother  over  in  Scotland  might  like 
to  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  So, 
A.  Wilkie  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
was  entered  on  our  subscription  list. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Wilkie, 
American,  sent  us  a  poem  that  Mr. 
Wilkie,  Scotsman,  had  written  and 
mailed  to  him.  Although  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  impossible  to  find  space  for 
poems  and  rhymes  in  our  columns, 
we  feel  that  Mr.  Wilkie’s  effort 
should  be  made  the  exception  to 
prove  the  rule — not  only  because  it 
has  real  intrinsic  merit,  but  especi¬ 
ally  because  of  the  happy  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  every  line — never  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  unfortunately,  except  in  Mr. 
Wilkie’s  imagination.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  in  which  he  served 
with  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  in 
Palestine,  Mr.  Wilkie  has  been  in  a 
wheelchair  for  30  years. 


Book  Note 

Country  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them:  This  practical  com¬ 
pilation  of  blueprints,  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  discussions  of  13  types  of 
farm  homes  is  complete  from  the 
little,  cottage  type  with  two  small 
bedrooms  to  the  two-story  house  of 
two,  three  and  four  bedrooms. 
Llewellyn  Price,  a  practicing  archi¬ 
tect  of  long  experience,  presents  these 
plans  and  designs.  In  this  book  there 
is  the  latest  in  farmhouse  design 
with  special  reference  to  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  needs  of  the  farm 
family.  The  homes  in  this  book, 
whatever  their  size,  are  all  designed 
from  an  economic  viewpoint.  All 
the  houses  in  their  straightforward 
simplicity  are  good  to  look  at  with 
restful  pleasing  lines,  and  compo¬ 
sitions  suited  to  the  rural  scene.  They 
have  a  homelike  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions,  there  is  an  interesting 
article  on  home  building  in  general, 
which  is  carried  through  the  pages 
of  the  book.  A  simple  cubic  foot 
method  for  preliminary  cost  compu¬ 
tations,  or  general  estimates,  is  in¬ 
cluded  and  is  an  extremely  valuable 
feature  for  the  home  builder.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.25.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  three  cents  sales  tax). 


Protect  it 
with  the  strength 
of  steel  with 


Channeldrain 

ROOFING 


SCO.  U.  •.  PAT.  OF*.  NO.  1,939,4*s 


Wind  and  snow  pressures  up  to  40  pounds 
per  square  foot  tear  at  your  roof . . .  threaten 
costly  leaks  and  damage  to  your  crops,  stock 
and  equipment.  Get  the  double  protection 
of  Wheeling  Super -Channeldrain  Roofing. 
Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  Steel  that’s 
heavily  galvanized,  it  resists  weather, 
corrosion,  lightning,  fire  and  time. 
Ask  your  dealer  too  about  the  Chan¬ 
neldrain  feature  that  covers  sidelaps 
. . .  drains  off  water. 


A  finer  seed  bed  with 

THE  WHEELING 
DIAM0NDRAG 


Farmers  report  fine  stands  of  crops 
when  they  use  Wheeling  Diamon- 
drag.  Each  section  is  a  mesh  of  steel 
diamonds  that  cut  up  clods  and  lumps 
like  tiny  plows.  Gives  a  harrowing  or 
a  rolling  action  to  produce  an  ideal, 
evenly-pulverized  seed  bed. 


Wheeling  Ware  lasts  longer 

Every  piece  of  Wheeling  Ware  —  tubs, 
pails,  baskets,  garbage  and  feed  cans  —  is 
hand  -  dipped  in  Wheeling's  exclusive 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy,  that  seals  every  seam 
and  crevice  against  rust  and  weather.  Look 
for  the  famous  Red  Label 


j  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
|  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


^  |  - -  —  t  ”  -  —  -  -  *•  Jxa 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES:  I  Pleasesend  information  regarding  items  checked.  I 
Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  -  Buffalo  |  □  Oiamondrag  □  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling  | 

Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Cniumiui*  .  nutmit  ■  Roofing  Ware  i 


Columbus  •  Detroit 


I  NAME. 

Kansas  City  •  Louisville  *  Minneapolis  •  Now  Orleans 
Now  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis  *  Street 


CITY 


I _ 


-STATE. 


I 

_  f 
'  I 
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|  InOnlylOMoreYears 
|  I  Can  Retire 

Yes ,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and 
I  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will 

■  retire  at  the  age  of  65  with  an 
I  income  that  will  permit  me  to  live 
I  comfortably  and  to  travel  when 
I  and  where  I  please. 

*  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
I  if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 

*  the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
I  policy  that  combines  retirement 
J  and  family  protection  in  one  low- 

■  cost  policy. 

1 

*  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

>"  % - % 

*  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


R-ie 

J  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation.  | 
complete  information  about  your  Retire*  ■ 
mem  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

j  Name . . . Age....  | 

I  I 

|  St.  or  RD. . . . .  | 

! 

|  City . .  .State . Jf 

S.— mr 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Writa  for  Prlee  List  and  Samples.  ATW00D8 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


CONTROL 

MANGE 


Containing  New 


'T'ESTS  an^_J>eraC^oOT!'Pthat 
lo&TWy  Spray, 

'  con—  mange 
mites.  Lice  are ala° .fc  1948  it 
treating  wg  sprayed  in 

was  found  tha  ere  mange- 

f rly  ntilSch.  One  application 
free  until  lviaroi  q  „v  gave 

of  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray 

good  lice  '™tre0'  were  Wiled 
Adult  lice  and  eggs 
at  the  same  time.  x 

Farmers  rep^tf£hI  their  cows 

srs  — 


mmm 


IT’S 

HERE  NOW 

1-LB.  CANS 
4-LB.  CANS 
20-LB.  PAILS 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corp. 

LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  147  Railroad  Ave.  Phone:  6871 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.,  150  Bayway,  1  Phone  2-2279 


ING  FEATURE 


SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


Compare  this  sturdy,  new 
Eureka-Cockshutt  “30”  with 
any  other  tractor.  You’ll  find 
the  “30”  has  MORE  work-sav¬ 
ing,  dollar-saving  features.  All 
told,  ten  great  features  like  the 
optional  live  hydraulic  line  .  . . 
an  exclusive  system  that  gives 
you  1200  lbs.  of  power  per  sq. 
in.  to  raise  or  lower  your  im¬ 
plements  whether  you  have 
your  “30”  in  motion  or  stand¬ 
ing  still. 

Your  Eureka-Cockshutt  dealer 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  the 
many  back-saving  ways  this 
new  tractor  can  help  you.  Ask 
him  ...  or  mail  this  coupon  to¬ 
day  .  .  . 


THE 


EUREKA-COCKSHUTT 

TRACTORS  •  POTATO  MACHINERY  •  HARROWS  •  HAYING  MACHINERY  •  CULTIVATORS  •  PLOWS 
CORN  &  BEAN  PLANTERS  •  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

I - 

I  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1525,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Send  me  immediately  full  details  about  the  new  Eureka-Cockshutt  “30“  and  the  name 
of  my  nearest  dealer. 


Name . . . 

Address . 

|  City . State . 

MOWER  COMPANY  •  UTICA,  NEW  YORK  j 


The  new  farm  price  support  law, 
in  a  great  many  ways,  is  like  the’ 
Aiken  Act  which  it  supplants. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  authority  to  lower  levels  of 
support  as  low  as  75  per  cent  of 
parity  when  there  are  large  sur¬ 
pluses.  But  the  Secretary  is  also 
given  power  to  support  at  90  per  cent 
almost  anything  grown  or  produced 
on  a  farm.  The  75-90  per  cent  flexi¬ 
bility  is  something  of  an  illusion,  as 
was  the  60-90  in  the  Aiken  Act.  Both 
pieces  of  legislation  merely  set  floors 
below  which  support  levels  cannot  be 
lowered.  In  other  words,  under  the 
Anderson  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  go  on  supporting  prices 
at  the  same  levels  and  in  about  the 
same  way  as  now,  except  for  a  new 
parity  formula. 

The  list  of  commodities  given 
mandatory  supports  has  been  short¬ 
ened  by  the  elimination  of  hogs,  eggs 
and  poultry.  This  caused  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  and  especially  bitter 
protests  from  virtually  all  of  Iowa’s 
eight  Congressmen.  But  the  Secretary 
may  continue  at  his  discretion  to 
support  these  and  all  other  farm 
commodities  at  levels  not  higher  than 
90  per  cent  of  parity.  About  the  only 
thing  which  the  bill  makes  impossi¬ 
ble  is  the  Brannan  production  pay¬ 
ment  method  of  price  support,  and 
this  was  done  very  deliberately  and 
concurred  in  by  administration  Con¬ 
gressional  leaders. 

The  new  law  is  a  most  indefinite 
affair.  It  represents  the  absolute 
minimum  of  legislating  by  Congress 
and  the  absolute  maximum  of  dele¬ 
gation  of  responsibility  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  department.  These  are  the 
exact  words  used  by  Rep.  Stephen 
Pace  (D.,  Ga.)  chairman  of  the 
House  price  support  subcommittee, 
in  explaining  the  new  law  to 
Congress: 

n  “The  bill  breaks  down  the  some 
200  or  more  agricultural  commodities 
into  four  classes:-  the  basics,  the  stor¬ 
able  non-basics,  some  five  or  six 
special  non-basics,  and  then  all  other 
agricultural  commodities. 

“Now,  as  to  the  basics,  which  are 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco 
and  peanuts,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  producer  shall  enjoy  a  support 
price  not  in  excess  of  90  per  cent, 
with  some  exceptions  which  I  will 
mention,  nor  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  parity.  Then  there  are  inc  uded  in 
the  bill,  to  be  found  in  sections  101 
(a)  and  (b)  on  page  2  ol  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  certain  tables  which 
fix  minimums  between  75  and  90 
per  cent,  depending  upon  the  supply. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point,  and  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refer  to  it  later,  that  it  is 
the  distinct  purpose  of  the  tables  to 
do  no  more  than  fix  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  minimum  levels  of  support  and 
not.  the  maximum. 

“As  to  the  basics,  the  bill  provides 
that  next  year,  1950,  the  support 
prices,  when  they  are  under  control, 
that  is,  under  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas,  shall  be  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  Then  in  the  next  year, 
1951,  if  still  under  controls,  it  shall 
be  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  parity. 
That,  of  course,  was  done,  as  was 
stated  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  cushion  the 
fall  in  the  support  level  under  the 
general  terms  of  the  bill. 

“A  new  parity  formula,  which 
goes  into  effect  under  this  bill, 
known  as  the  10-year  moving  aver¬ 
age,  would  drastically  cut  the  parity 
price  of  some  commodities  and  to 
keep  that  from  coming  about  imme¬ 
diately,  the  bill  provides  that  for  the 
basic  commodities  during  the  next 
four  years  the  Secretary  shall  use  as 
the  support  price  the  parity  index 
which  is  the  highest  under  either  the 
current  parity  formula,  or  under  the 
new  parity  formula  contained  in  the 
bill.  That  is  a  further  cushion  against 
any  drastic  drop  in  prices. 

“The  bill  then  provides  that  if  the 
producers  are  asked  to  go  under 
marketing  quotas  and  they  disap¬ 
prove  by  two-thirds  majority,  then 
their  support  prices  will  drop  to  50 
per  cent  of  parity. 

“We  also  have  in  the  bill  what  is 
a  new  grouping  of  commodities, 
which  has  not  been  in  previous  legis¬ 
lation,  known  as  storable  non-basic 
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Drill  Your  Own  Wells! 

Sturdily  Made — Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Purchased  and 
used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Forestry.  U.  S.  Navy 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price  Complete  $385.00. 

Less  Motor,  F.  0.  8.  Factory.  Price 
includes  drill.  Bailer  and  100  foot 
cable,  200  feet  of  additional  length 
available  at  extra  cost. 

Drill  your  own  wells  for 
that  needed  water  —  as 
many  as  you  need — out¬ 
side  —  tn  the  cellar  —  In 
the  bam.  The  new  Im¬ 
proved  CONSOL  Driller 
-  1949  Model  —  Is 
equipped  with  a  special 
replaceable  Drill  Head. 

It  will  drill  through 
many  feet  of  solid  rock 
without  resharpening. Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  easy  to 
set  up.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self  at  small  cost.  _ 

A  ^,AVY.  .““I*  MJ?°£L  ,or  e"  casings  also 
aval  able  at  $1295.  F.  O.  8.  Factory,  equipped  with 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  for  free  Information  and  booklet  Dept  R 

~  .CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

We$t  Cheshire,  Conn. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Trass  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R  ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
©f  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  $1000  A  MONTH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  GIVES 
YOU  EXTRA  CASH  IN  “OFF¬ 
SEASON”.  Take  your  BEL- 
SAW  Portable  Sawmill 
right  to  the  trees — turn  out 
valuable  lumber  for  local 
yards, all  kinds  of  building  material — do  “custom  saw¬ 
ing’’  for  neighbors.  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners. 
One  writes:  I  make  $1000.00  a  month,  and  do  it  easy.” 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine  or  trac¬ 
tor.  Fast  mechanical  feed,  positive  top  dogs,  steel 
construction,  safety  features.  Beginners  get  excel¬ 
lent  results  at  once.  BEL- 
SAWS  last  a  lifetime.  Low 
faetory-to-you  price  . .  .  pay 
only  $62.50  down.  Build  a 
big-profit  business.  'Send  post¬ 
card  for  valuable  FREE  BOOK. 
"How  To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

u  8  2 9  Y  Field  Bids.,  315  Westport  Rd.,  rtansas  City  2,  Ml 


The  BEAR  CATa~'"  , 

_  COMBINATION  Lop-Apror 

Gram  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 
Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  Information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write  — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


non * 
stijb 


CATS  PAW 

jfcMcrH  E  E  LS  &  Soles 


“P  I  N I  S  T  MAO!" 

’  ”  *.  -  >  V  ' 


MIDIS 

CLIPPER 

REPAIRS 


Have  your  A  N  D  I  S 
Electric  Clippers  in 
good  repair  so  you  can 
keep  your  stock  clean 
with  minimum  work. 
Save  costly  repairs 
later  by  having  your 
Andis  Clipper  serv.ced 
at  the  factory  now. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO. 

Dept.  50-L,  Racine.  Wisconsin 


commodities.  While  I  shal  not  try  to 
mention  them  all,  they  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  such  commodities  as  oats,  rye, 
barley,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans 
and  commodities  which,  like  wheat 
and  cotton,  can  be  stored  without 
serious  loss. 

“As  to  those,  the  bill  provides  that 
when  production  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties  is  either  under  marketing 
quotas  or  under  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  or  order,  they  too  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  not  in  excess  of  90  per  cent 
of  parity  nor  less  than  the  level 
shown  in  the  table  which  you  will 
find  in  section  302  on  page  4  of  the 
conference  report.  I  think  I  should 
add  that  the  bill  does  not  contain 
provisions  setting  up  authority  for 
either  marketing  quotas  or  marketing 
agreements  for  the  storable  non- 
basic  commodities,  and  that  is  the 
job  which  remains  for  the  committee 
on  the  convening  of  the  next 
Congress. 

“Then.  there  are  certain  non-basic 
commodities  which  are  specially 
treated  in  the  bill.  The  first  is  wool. 
Its  support  price  shall  be  from  60 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  the  level  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secrtary  as 
neessary  to  encourage  the  production 
of  360,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool 
in  this  country, 

“The  next  three  commodities  are 
honey,  Irish  potatoes,  and  tung  nuts. 
The  bill  provides  that  they  shall  be 
supported  at  from  60  to  90  per  cent. 

“The  next  are  dairy  products, 
which  are  of  great  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  value  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States.  Whole  milk,  butterfat  and  the 
products  thereof  shall  be  supported 
at  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  the  level 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply. 

“Then  there  remains  that  great 
field,  ail  other  commodities,  such  as 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  com¬ 
modities  of  that  kind.  They  are  to  be 
supported  at  from  zero  to  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  The  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  the  level  of  support,  the  terms 
and  the  conditions  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  operations  'are  to  be 
carried  out  in  this  type  of  support- 
price  program. 

“Here  are  the  other  principal  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill:  The  Secretary 
may  raise  the  support  above  90  per 
cent  in  only  two  instances,  in  both 
of  which  there  must  be  public  hear¬ 
ings.  One  is  where  it  is  essential  in 
order  to  secure  an  increased  supply 
for  the  national  welfare,  and  the 
other  is  to  increase  and  maintain 
higher  production  in  the  interest  of 
national  security;  for  example,  in 
time  of  an  emergency  or  war, 

“The  bill  provides  that  the  com¬ 
modity  shall  be  the  sole  security  for 
loans  under  the  support  program.  If 
practicable,  that  is,  if  he  has  the 
information  as  to  the  approximate 
acreage  to  be  planted,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  yields  in  the  past,  or  other  means 
of  estimating  the  anticipated  yields, 
the  Secretary  must  announce  to  the 
producers  the  support  price  before 
planting  time.  After  being  so  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  producers,  the  sup¬ 
port  may  not  be  reduced.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  producers,  in  order  that 
they  may  know  before  they  pitch 
the  crop  what  the  support  levs,  will 
be. 

“The  question  was  raised,  ‘What 
is  the  Government  going  to  do  with 
the  surpluses  they  now  have  on 
hand?’  The  bill  authorizes  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
commodities  it  has  acquired  and  have 
not  deteriorated.  It  sets  up  the 
pattern  under  which  they  may  be 
sold.  They  might  sell  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  but  in  doing  so  they  must  es¬ 
tablish  policies  that  will  not  discour¬ 
age  or  deter  manufacturers,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  dealers  from  acquiring 
and  carrying  normal  inventories  of 
the  current  crop.  So,  in  selling  these 
commodities  back  into  the  market, 
the  price  must  be  fixed  at  a  high 
enough  level  that  buyers  will  not 
stand  by  and  let  the  Government 
take  over  the  whole  crop  and  then 
come  to  Washington  to  get  then- 
supplies.  It  must  be  maintained  at 
a  level  where  the  ordinary  business¬ 
man  will  buy  his  own  needs  in  the 
market. 

“The  bill  does  something  that  this 
committee  has  been  seeking  for  the 
last  10  years;  it  provides  that  in 
determinations  under  the  new  parity 
formula,  in  arriving  at  the  parity  in¬ 
dex,  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  wages  paid  hired  workers.” 

Harry  Lando 


NEW 

AND  EVEN  BETTER 
MILK  PRODUCTION 


DOUBu^iaMOND 


HIGH-CflLORIE  FEEDS 


TEST  RATION 


BODY  BUILDER 

NOW  for  the  first  time  in  feeding  history  dairymen 
can  buy  feeds  with  guaranteed  productive  energy 
....  guaranteed  caloric  content! 

HIcal 


MEAN 

HIGHER 

PRODUCTION 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new.  .  .  .simplified 

. easy-to-follow  HIcal  feeding  program  for 

greater,  safe  milk  production.  .  .  .for  more  profit! 
Or  for  complete  information  write  — 

DAILEY  MILL$,  INC.,  0LEAN,  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  YOURSELF  WORK 


GOOD  PASTURE  will  save  you  a  lot  of  work. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  feed 
livestock.  Keep  your  pasture  producing  high  qual¬ 
ity  feed  by  fertilizing  with  mixtures  containing 
enough  potash  to  maintain  a  good  growth  of 
clovers  and  other  legumes.  Pastures  should  be  well 
fertilized  each  year. 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  about  having 
your  soils  tested  and  the  right  amount  of  plant  food 
to  be  applied.  Write  us  for  free  information  and 
literature. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. •  Washington  6,  D.  C: 

Member  Companies: 

AMERICAN  POTASH  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
POTASH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
UNITED  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 


Grange  News 

In  Pennsylvania  the  goal  has  been 
set  to  increase  the  Grange  member¬ 
ship  of  the  State  by  a  net  of  at  least 
5,000  members;  the  campaign  toward 
that  end  has  been  laid  out  in  very 
definite  fashion.  An  exact  allotment 
of  the  expected  gain,  by  counties,  has 
been  made  and  the  respective 
Pomona  Granges  are  taking  the  lead 
in  the  project.  Deputies  are  also 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
assigned  gains  in  the  several  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  under  their  juris¬ 
diction,  and  a  long,  hard  pull  all 
down  the  line  indicates  that  the  goal 
set  is  likely  to  be  achieved.  The  past 
few  years  have  seen  the  Keystone 
State  membership  steadily  climb¬ 
ing;  its  leaders  are  all  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  100,000  some  day. 

Elk  County,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange 
members  passed  a  motion  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  organization  that  a 
resolution  be  drawn  up  requesting 
that  a  three-day  period  be  included 
in  the  1949  deer  season  for  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  antlerless  deer.  It  was  reported 
at  the  meeting  that  many  farmers  are 
complaining  of  deer  damage  to  crops 
and  seedlings.  Following  a  short 
business  meeting,  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session,  the  members 
were  entertained  with  vocal  solos  by 
Norman  Cypers,  and  piano  solos  by 
Miss  Leah  Rydquist,  both  Ridgway 
Centennial  High  School  students.  At 
the  evening  session,  it  was  reported 
that  the  subordinate  Grange  at 
Rasselas  has  been  reorganized  and 
that  the  Grange  hall  is  being  re¬ 
paired.  Miss  Gloria  Johnson,  lecturer 
of  Montmorency,  the  host  Grange, 
presented  a  musical  program. 

Overseer  A.  B.  Craig,  Sigel,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Pa.,  reports  that  the 
Grange  visiting  program  got  off  to 
a  successful  start  with  Hemlock 
Grange  visiting  Elder  Grange  at 
Oliveburg.  This  was  followed  by 
Elder  Grange  visiting  the  Roseville 
Grange.  At  the  close  of  the  social 
gathering  there  was  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Pomona,  attended  by  the  Pomona 
officers  and  the  subordinate  Grange 
Masters. 


Can’t  Rot  •  Swell 
Can’t  Stick -RafM» 


No-Draft 

BARN  WINDOWS 


m 


> 


BARN 

EQUIPMENT 

□  Stalls 

□  Bowls 

□  Pens 

□  Electric 
Ventilators 

□  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Hog  House 
Equipment 


Protect  Your  Livestock, 
Your  Income 


No  chilling  drafts  —  plenty  of  vitalizing  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  for  more  productive  livestock* 

•  Puttyless  glazing  —  quick,  easy  to  install 

•  Bonderized —  baked  enamel  finish 

•  Tilting,  no-draft  ventilation 

•  Easy  to  open  even  when  frozen 

•  One  inch  to  full  opening  for  any  weatHet 

•  Steel  frames,  easier  to  clean,  more  light  ( 

•  Tilting  sash  channels  air  upward 

•  Install  in  masonry  or  wood  wall  _ 

Also  ventilating  steel  window  frames,  roof  windows, 
basement  windows — complete  window  requirements  for 
all  your  needs. 

Writ©  US  today  for  new  window  section  of  our 
general  catalog.  Check  particular  interest  at  left. 


Legislative  -  minded  Vermont 
Granges  have  recently  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  asking  that  farmers  be  given 
more  consideration  by  State  fish  and 
game  laws,  and  that  distribution  of 
State  funds  for  secondary  roads  be 
made  equitable.  Killington  Pomona 
has  sponsored  an  open  meeting  at 
the  Grange  hall  for  public  discussion 
of  grade  and  high  school  consoli¬ 
dation  proposals.  Bomoseen  Grange 
has  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  a 
bill  before  the  State  Legislature  to 
remove  restrictions  from  use  of  slot 
machines.  Warren  Grange,  deciding  a 
personal  check-up  was  a  good  thing, 
discussed,  “Are  we  following  the  ob¬ 
jectives  as  planned  by  the  founders 
of  the  Order?”  Beatrice  French, 
enterprising  lecturer  of  Stoddard 
Pomona  No.  30,  organized  a  one-act 
play  contest  among  the  subordinates, 
with  Starkboro,  Florona,  Hinesburg, 
La  Platte  and  Charlotte  participating. 
First  prize  went  to  Charlotte. 

Vernon  Grange  No.  228,  Vermont, 
at  its  60th  anniversary  meeting,  re¬ 
enacted  its  first  meeting,  with  the 
men  wearing  cutaways  and  the  ladies 
long  ruffled  skirts.  Greetings  were 
read  by  Vernon  Grange’s  first  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Julia  Tyler  Stockwell  of 
West  Brattleboro,  who  is  83  years  old. 
Present  Secretary  Mrs.  Mildred 
Dunklee  presented  the  Grange  with  a 
beautiful  new  Bible. 

While  a  decade  is  not  a  long  time 
to  some  Granges,  it  is  everything  to 
Black  River  Grange  No.  535,  of  Lud¬ 
low,  Vermont.  This  young  organi¬ 
zation  celebrated  its  10th  birthday 
with  all  the  gusto  of  its  seniors  who 
might  never  have  missed  a  decade 
or  two  in  their  long  histories..  Mrs. 
Hope  Warren,  Home  and  Community 
Chairman,  reflects:  “Black  River 
Grange  may  be  only  10  years  old,  but 
we  have  a  fine  record  and  are  very 
active.  We  have  160  members  and  our 
financial  condition  is  good.”  D. 


Over  50  years'  experience  In  building  QUALITY 
barn  equipment  for  lifetime  service. 

EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

1193  Taylor  Street 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


CRAINE-NATCO  TILE 
FOR  PERMANENCE 
AND  VALUE 

You  see  them  everywhere  . . .  the 
Natco  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 
Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 
tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 
beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 
by  silage  acids! 

WRITE  us  now  for  details  on  the 
Natco  and  other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices,  despite  highest 
quality,  are  lower  than  you  may 
think.  Easy  terms  available. 
Craine  Inc.,  1119  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


K0R0K  )  W00DSTAVE  TRIPLEWALL 


HOME  GROUND  FEEDS 
COST  LESS  WITH  A 

PAP 


X 


You  can  save  money  and  have  better 
feed  by  grinding  your  own  home  grown 
grains  and  roughage  with  a  Papec  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill.  You  get  fresh  feed  ground  to 
just  the  degree  of  fineness  you  want. 
Stock  clean  up  coarse,  unpalatable 
roughage  when  ground  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted. 

And  remember,  every  Papec  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill  is  GUARANTEED  to  grind 
any  dry  feed  to  any  desired  fineness 
faster  and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill 
in  the  same  power  class. 

Investigate  Papec  before  you  buy.  See 
your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name 
on  margin  of  this  ad  for  folder  describ¬ 
ing  the  Papec  Model  X  Hammer  Mill. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


ILLS 


n  A  TT*  AT'T'O  without  obligation,  write  for 
* *  /Blr*  I  X  information  on  steps  to  take 
R  il  R  lii  I  R  LJ  to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  R*g.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Big  Free  1949  Catalogue:  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 
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TOASTER 


T  makes  tasty,  toasted 

^SANDWICHES 

and  PIES 

with  sealed-in 
goodness 


29 

postpaid 


formerly  $1.98 


You’re  often  wondered 
how  chefs  in  expensive 
restaurants  make  such 
scrumptious  toasted  snacks. 

Now  you  can.  too.  and  be 
the  enry  of  all  your  guests. 

It’s  so  easy  with  Little  Chef! 
•Two  slices  of  bread,  your 
favorite  filling — meat  or  creamed 
fish,  cheese,  fruit,  hot  dogs, 
hamburgers,  and  leftovers  too  — 
and.  in  a  jiffy  you  have  delicious 
sandwiches,  yummy  rarebits, 
individual  mouth-watering  pies 
with  the  flavor  and  goodness— 
and  the  filling — sealed  ini 
There’s  no  end  to  the 
tempting  treats  you  can  whip 
up!  Little  Chef  is  drip- 
proof.  made  of  long-life 
aluminum,  and  can  be  used 
over  any  type  of  heat  —  gas, 
electricity,  or  open  flame  out¬ 
doors.  At  this  never-before  low 
can’t  afford  to  do  without  itl 


price,  you  simply 


USE  10  FULL  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Send  Check,  Money  Order,  or  Cash  and  we’ll  pay 
postage.  On  C.O.D’s..  you  pay  postage.  If  not  100% 
delighted,  return  in  10  days  for  full  purchase  price 
refund.  Mail  your  order  todayl 

NU-FLEX  CORP.  DEPT.  TR-II _ 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


AirC0MPRESS0RS 

Brand  New  Reg.  $60.50 
Westinghouse 
Model  T-1 
Complete 

Surplus  Specie!  at  an  amazing  low  price. 
Westinghouse  Double-piston  type,  6.54 
volume.  Mounts  on  truck  or  car  engine,— or  oper-' 
ate  with  Vi  HP  motor.  For  farm,  home,  industry. 
Instructions  and  spare  parts  kit  included.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Weight  26  lbs. 

Descrip  five  Literature  on  Regs  e»f 


NATIONAL  CO. 


200  Smithfield  St..  Dept.  <0 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Writ e  for  Folder 


.  OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SAVE,0:  $16  a  Ton  if 


BROWER 


Whwumd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MF&  CO.,  Bex  I1M,  Quinsy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


HI-C0MPRESSI0N 

FOR  ALL  MODELS 

John  Deere  Tractors 

Write  Today  For  Details 

ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ft  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used. 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fletion  —  Classic*. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
Write  for  particulars  —  No  obligation 
.  BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 

G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


Know  Your  Legal  Rights 

Protect  Your  Game  and  Property — Post  According  to 

Law!  Send  10c  for  pamphlet  of  New  York  Conservation 
Law  on  proper  posting.  “Posted — No  Trespassing’’ 
durable  cardboard  llin.xllln.  signs  10-SI.0O;  25-$2.CK>: 
a0-$3.O0;  100-$5.00.  EKONOMIK  PRESS 

S24  Union  Building,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 


OKS 


IT  GOULD 
MEAN  THIS 


Loss  of  a  Whole  Year's 
Income  From  Your 
Dairy  Herd 

Loss  of  a  Year's  Profits 
From  Your  Poultry 
Flock 

Or  Even  Loss  of 
Your  Farm 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  person  who  first  used  the  ex¬ 
pression,  train  of  events,  coined  a 
very  apt  phrase  for  the  twentieth 
century.  Events  surely  have  a  way  of 
coupling  together,  one  after  the  other, 
until  they  form  a  train.  Indeed,  some¬ 
times  the  first  part  of  that  train  is 
long  since  out  of  sight  and  mind  be¬ 
fore  the  last  part  comes  into  view. 

Some  while  ago,  the  Parson  men¬ 
tioned  having  discovered  the  grave 
of  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran  in 
the  churchyard.  Mrs.  Howard 
DuBois,  having  read  the  Parson’s 
column,  phoned  to  say  that  she  had 
certified  four  other  such  graves.  Out 
of  that  came  the  gift  of  the  13-starred 
flags  for  decoration  of  the  graves,  and 
a  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Red 
Mill  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  to  the  Old 
Stone  Church.  Then,  through  the 
interest  of  the  members,  Mrs.  Adele 
Hunt,  who  conducts  the  “Hunt  For 
Happiness”  program  on  a  local  radio 
station,  visited  the  church  bringing 
a  tape  recorder,  in  order  to  record 
an  interview  with  the  Parson  on  the 
subject  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 
This  was  to  be  just  one  program  in 
a  series  on  subjects  of  historic  inter¬ 
est  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey  and  nearby  New  York. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  stories 
connected  with  every  historic  build¬ 
ing.  Some  are  true,  and  some  are 
sheer  fable.  The  task  is  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction,  lest  the  whole  be¬ 
come  a  fabric  of  nonsense.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  persistent  tale 
which  circulates  about  the  Old  Stone 
Church  to  the  effect  that  Washing¬ 
ton’s  soldiers  stabled  their  horses  in 
the  basement  at  one  period  of  the 
war.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
Washington’s  soldiers  did  stray  into 
this  area  in  their  search  for  food  and 
supplies.  However,  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  so.  Even  if  they  were 
in  the  vicinity,  they  never  saw  the 
Old  Stone  Church  for  it  was  not 
built  until  1819;  moreover,  neither  it, 
nor  its  predecessor,  ever  had  a  base¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  repetition  of  this  sort 
of  baseless  story  that  has  made  them 
live  as  seeming  truth. 

The  following  week,  the  Parson 
went  to  the  local  radio  station  for 
a  broadcast  of  a  personal  interview 
on  Mrs.  Hunt’s  program.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  a  few  minutes  were  spent  in 
elaborating  upon  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  recorded  interview,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  was  given 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Parson’s 
column  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
He  could  speak  with  enthusiasm 
through  the  many  letters  received 
from  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Perhaps  this  broadcast  will  lead  to 
others.  Even  if  it  does  not  that  train 
of  ours  continues  to  add  “cars”  to 
itself,  for  the  Parson  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  to  a  D.  A.  R.  gathering 
very  soon  on  similar  matters  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  Meanwhile,  he  will  en¬ 
joy  gathering  and  sifting  such  stories 
of  local  history  as  may  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  to  his  hearers. 

A  few  magazine  articles  which  he 
has  had  a  desire  to  write,  and  several 
other  addresses  which  he  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  this  Fall,  are  all  part 
of  the  series  of  events  the  first  of 
which  turns  the  memory  far  to  New 
Jersey’s  part  in  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Book  Note 

Grass  Silage  and  Dairying:  By 
Ray  W.  Ingham.  This  little  book  has 
all  the  answers  that  dairymen  need 
in  the  preparation  and  preservation 
of  grass  silage.  The  publication  pre¬ 
sents  a  well  rounded  account  of  all 
phases  of  grass  silage  work  and  its 
practical  significance.  It  also  presents 
the  entire  picture  of  the  place  of 
grass  silage  and  grassland  farming  in 
general  in  modern  dairy  farming,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  applies  to  Northeastern 
conditions.  The  various  chapters 
cover  such  matters  as  modern  dairy 
feeding,  taking  into  consideration 
both  roughage  and  grain  as  well  as 
practice,  theory  and  proof  of  various 
combinations  of  feeds  when  used  with 
the  dairy  herd.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  special  chapter  dealing  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  grass  silage;  other  chapters 
cover  harvesting,  cutting  and 
gathering,  as  well  as  possible  returns 
which  may  be  expected  from  the 
various  kinds  of  grass  silage.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  three  cents  sales  tax). 


Almost  two  million  accidents  happen 
on  farms  each  year — with  a  cost  to 
farmers  of  some  thirty-six  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  next  accident  may  happen 
on  your  farm.  Think  what  a  lawsuit 
resulting  from  a  farm  accident  may 
mean  to  you  in  terms  of  lost  milk 
checks,  profits  from  poultry  or  crops — 
or  even  the  loss  of  your  farm  itself. 
Even  though  you  may  have  no  legal 
liability,  it  may  cost  $2,000  to  $3,000 
to  defend  yourself  and  to  prove  that 
you  were  not  negligent  or  that  your 
hired  man  was  not  negligent. 

You  can't  afford  to  gamble!  With 
National  Grange  Insurance  you  are 
protected  from  these  costly  risks —  de¬ 
fended  in  law  suits  brought  by  your 
employees  or  the  public.  You  get  these 
PLUS  VALUES  with  Grange  Insurance 
protection: 

SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS— Grange 
Insurance  Policyholders  have  enjoyed 
savings  of  over  $6,000,000. 

PLANNED  PROTECTION— Grange 
Insurance  is  especially  designed  to  fit 


your  farm  because  National  Grange 
is  a  company  that  knows  farming  and 
the  specific  insurance  needs  of  farmers. 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE  —  Grange 
Insurance  protects  you  three  ways: 

(1)  You  are  defended  in  suits 
brought  by  your  hired  man  or 
the  public. 

(2)  You  are  protected  against  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  personal  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Medical  costs  are  paid  for  you 
for  injuries  to  employees  or  the 
public. 

PROMPT  SERVICE— Your  local  agenl 
is  always  available  to  give  you  help 
in  planning  your  protection  program 
.  .  .  and  claims  are  handled  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

DEPENDABLE  INSURANCE  —  Your 
Grange  policy  is  backed  by  the  largesl 
and  oldest  fraternal  organization  of 
American  farmers  through  a  strong, 
sound  company  working  for  your 
protection. 


"Dedicated  To  The  Service  Of  Agriculture” 

National  Grange 

Mutual  Liability  Company  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  State  Office 

State  Tower  Building  Syracuse  2,  New  York 


x  '1 

\V*4^**J 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Dept.  NYGN  1,  State  Tower  Building 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new 
National  Grange  Insurance  Companies'  1950  Yearbook  and 
Almanac,  "THe  Farmer's  Best  Friend”,  which  will  be  off  the 

press  about  December  1. 

Name  _ _ _ _  _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

Occupation  _  _ 
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NOW  you  can  get 
MORTON'S  SUGAR  CURE 


Sip'  -As*,  smoke  flavor 


Take  your  pick!  If  you  like  a  cure  that  puts  a  rich,  old-fashioned 
smoke  flavor  into  your  meat,  get  Morton’s  Regular  Sugar  Cure.  If 
you  prefer  to  smoke  the  meat  yourself  —  or  do  not  want  smoke 
flavor  —  get  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  without  smoke.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  both  kinds.  Choose  either  one  —  you’re  sure  of  mild,  deli¬ 
ciously  cured  meat. 


It's  Easy  to  Cure  Better-Tasting,  Longer-Keeping 
Hams  the  Safer,  Surer  Morton  Way 


1  START  THE  CURE  INSIDE.  Dis¬ 
solve  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  in 
water  and  pump  along  the  bones. 
This  fast  curing  pickle  helps  pre¬ 
vent  bone  taint,  undercured  spots. 


2 


RUB  THE  OUTSIDE  WITH  MOR¬ 
TON’S  SUGAR  CURE,  which  strikes 
in,  curing  toward  the  center.  This 
assures  a  uniform,  thorough  cure, 
delicious  flavor  from  rind  to  bone. 


You’ll  get  more  enjoyment,  more  good  eating 
when  you  cure  your  meat  the  Morton  Way. 
It  brings  out  all  the  natural  flavor,  improves 
color.  And  it’s  so  easy  —  because  every  Mor¬ 
ton  product  is  ready-mixed,  ready  to  use.  No 
undercured  spots.  No  waste. 
Try  the  surer,  easier  Morton 
Way.  It’s  preferred  by  more 
than  a  million  farm  families. 

MEAT  CURING  BOOK  10c 

Write  for  this  valuable  meat- 
curing  book.  200  pictures.  Easy 
directions  on  how  to  butcher  and 
cure.  Send  only  10c  Worcester 
Salt  Co.  40  Worth  St.,  New  York 
12,  New  York. 

Cure  your  meat  the  improved 


MORTON 


Morton’s 


Write  for  this  Valuable  FREE  Folder 


Shows  New,  Easy  Way  to  Cure 
Boneless  Hams  and  Shoulders 

Now  you  can  cure  boneless  hams  and 
shoulders  at  home!  Ready  to  eat  in  12 
to  14  days.  So  easy  to  slice.  Mild  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  Free  folder  gives  easy 
step-by-step  directions.  Write  for  your 
copy  today!  Address —  Worcester  Salt 
Co.,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Milk  &  Dairy  News 


700  AT  UTICA  MILK  MEETING 

Over  700  dairymen  met  in  Utica  on 
Thursday,  October  20,  in  response  to 
a  meeting  call  previously  issued  by 
four  New  York  milkshed  producers 
for  farm  support  of  a  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  profit  formula  in  the 
pricing  of  Class  I-A  milk  under  the 
Federal  Milk  Order.  The  meeting 
call  was  published  in  the  October  15 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

This  formula  is  being  sponsored  by 
four  farm  groups  as  a  permanent 
formula  for  fluid  milk  pricing  in 
place  of  the  present  formula  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Boston  milkshed 
Class  I  price.  The  four  gi'oups  are 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative, 
Mutual  Cooperative  of  Independent 
Producers,  United  Dairy  Farmers 
District  50,  and  Lowville  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  included 
Assemblyman  Sharon  J.  Mauhs, 
Cobleskill;  Frank  A.  Emma,  Utica, 
former  member  of  the  State  Assem¬ 
bly;  Kenneth  Eldred,  feed  dea.er  of 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.;  and  John  C.  York, 
economist,  of  Syracuse.  William  F. 
Berghold,  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  presided  as  chairman. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Berg¬ 
hold  emphasized  that  the  meeting 
was  aimed  solely  at  constructive 
action  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  Order.  He  approved  the 
principle  of  recognizing  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  reasonable  profit  in  the 
pricing  of  farmei's’  milk  and 
questioned  why  this  logical  formula 
:  should  not  be  given  as  much  of  a 
i  trial  as  other  less  worthy  ideas  had 
been  before  they  were  discarded. 

Mr.  York,  who  appeared  at  last 
month’s  hearings  as  economist  for  the 
four  groups  sponsoring  this  cost  of 
production  formula,  explained  by 
means  of  a  large  chart  just  how  cost 
of  production  would  be  determined 
and  the  items  to  be  included  in  de¬ 
termining  an  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  figure.  The  proposed  profit 
would  be  23  cents  a  cwt.  above  this 
average  cost  of  production  figure, 
i.  e.  half  a  cent  per  quart. 

Reviewing  his  own  record  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  and  also 
of  the  Erwin  Commission,  Mr.  Emma 
claimed  that  dairymen  were  on  the 
right  track  in  asking  for  a  milk  price 
based  on  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  “If  that  goal,”  he 
said,  “could  be  attained,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  investigate  the  dealer’s 
spread,  no  need  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  to  find 
out  why  the  consumer  has  to  pay  so 
much  and  why  the  producer  always 
receives  so  little.”  He  argued  that  the 
milk  industry  should  follow  the 
pattern  of  other  industries  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  return  on  its  investment 
and  its  labor. 

Mr.  Eldred  gave  a  good,  straight- 
fi’om-the-shoulder  talk  in  which  he 
took  farmers  to  task  for  not  making 
their  views  known  more  effectively.  He 
approved  the  meeting  as  evidence  of 
solid  farmer  action  and  suggested 
that  similar  gatherings  could  be  held 
in  the  future  to  the  further  advantage 
of  milk  producers. 

The  final  speaker,  Assemblyman 
Mauhs,  criticized  the  complexity  of 
the  pricing  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Order,  pointing  out  that  he  was 
interested  in  getting  at  some  fair  base 
for  milk  pricing.  Mr.  Mauhs  ex¬ 
plained  that  for  the  past  11  years 
under  the  Federal  Order  fluid  milk 
had  been  priced  first  on  butter,  then 
later  on  a  combination  butter- 
skimmilk  formula,  and  most  recently 
hooked  to  the  so-called  Boston 
formula.  He  criticized  the  continuous 
emergency  petitions  and  emei-gency 
price  suspensions.  He  urged  that  the 
Utica  meeting  be  considered  as  a 
starting  off  point  to  give  strength  to 
the  voice  of  the  farmer  himself  which 
was  rarely  heard  at  the  milk  hear¬ 
ings,  or  in  Washington  or  Albany. 

The  speaker  program  was  followed 
by  a  Question  and  Answer  Forum 
which  evoked  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  the  audience  and  brought 
forth  several  probing  questions.  Some 
of  the  questions  were  handled  by  the 
chair,  some  by  Edmund  F.  Cooke, 
counsel  for  the  four  producer  groups, 
but  most  were  answered  spontane¬ 
ously  by  farmers  in  the  audience. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by 
Senator  Paul  Graves,  Gouverneur, 
Senator  John  McKennan  of  Utica, 
and  Thomas  Lawrence,  manager, 
United  Dairy  Farmers  of  New  Jersey. 


FULL  OR 
PART  TIME 


Become  ci 
"Tiger"  Garden 
Tractor  Dealer 

New  opportunity  to  earn  big  money  .  .  .  experience 
unnecessary.  A  tremendous  market  for  Tiger  Garden 
Tractors  is  waiting  for  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
Sells  to  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen,  estates] 
golf  courses,  public  parks,  municipalities,  industrial 
plants — thousands  of  uses — complete  line  low  cost 
attachments  available:  moldboard  plow,  cultivator 
unit,  disc  harrow,  dump  trailer,  cutter  bar,  lawn 
mowers,  snowplow  bulldozer. 


BIG  monEV  ITIRKER 


The  Tiger  Garden  Tractor  is  America’s  only  5  HP 
with  full  chain  drive.  Many  other  exclusive  features, 
including  the  amazingly  low  selling  price  of  only  $423. 
Nationally  advertised.  Leads  furnished.  Protected 
territories  available. 

Write  Today  For  Full  Details 

PIEDMONT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

FORT  LEE,  NEW  JERSEY 


IF  IT  SLIPS  ...IF  IT  CHAFES 
IF  IT  GRIPES  -.  i ;  THEN 

THROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 

Where  other  trusses  have 
failed,  we  have  often  had 
our  greatest  success.  The  Brooks  Appli¬ 
ance  actually  helps  Nature  support  weak¬ 
ened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  It  has  been  ordered  or  recom¬ 
mended  by  more  than  18,000  doctors. 
Thousands  have  written  us  their  thanks 
for  relief  from  pain  and  worry — for  re¬ 
sults  beyond  their  expectations.  Sani¬ 
tary,  comfortable,  low-priced  .  .  .  never 
sold  in  stores  or  by  agents,  but  specially 
made  to  fit  you.  Sent  on  Trial!  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Learn 
what  the  genuine  Brooks  may  mean  to 
you.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Proof 
of  Results.  Ready  Now!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential! 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  227-G  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


(THIS  GORGEOUSI 
CRETONNE 
KNITTING  BAG 

AND  DOZENS  OF 
OTHER  BIG  VALUES 

BRING  BIG 
PROFITS 

FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME 


Gorgeout  floral  patterns  that  look  like  expensive 
tapestry.  Sturdy  drapery  and  cretonne  foe  long 
wear,  attractively  lined.  Beautiful  matching  han¬ 
dles  and  safety  catch.  Holds  many  small  pack¬ 
ages,  knitting,  etc.  A  bargain  at  $1.49  with 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  SHOWING  IT  TO  FRIENDS 

Write  for  FREE  catalog. of  quality  products  in 
year  ’round  demand.  Make  nice  earnings  for 
yourself,  church  or  organization. 

SEND  tor  sample  bag  and  FREE  cata* 

ONLY  !?*  of  many  appealing  articles, 

f  Backed  by  40  years’  reputation* 

GEO.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

Dept.  II,  2733-35-37  N.  12th  St.  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  «-% 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.B RATER  AND  CO.,lnc 
369  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


BURNCLEAN 

For  Kerosene  Burning 
Cooking  and  Heating  Units 

Amazing  Miracle  Liquid  saves  fuel,  gives  hotter  flame. 

.  Frees  and  dissolves  carbon  and  sludge  from 
storage  drum,  tank,  lines,  burners,  etc. 

•  HcIpb  to  prevent  soot. 

•  Prevents  wick- gumming. 

•  Changes  yellow-carbon  flamo  to  blue-heat  flame. 

•  Emulsifies  water  and  moisture  in  tank  and  line- 

Special  Offer 

1  pint  of  concentrated  Bumclean  f  1  CA 
treats  twenty  55  gallon  drums.  ▼  *  ■  * w 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

1560-62  Sixty -Second  St.,  Brooklyn,  19,  N.Y. 
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satisfoct.on! 

Why:  Correct 
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9-  ,Ygr eater 
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22  YEAR 
SERVICE 
RECORD! 


NO  Maintenance  Cost! 

GET 

MM  1 < ■ 


■v 


'  . 

_ 

~r  "  -  - 
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Mr.  "Bud"  Herrington,  Meridian,  N.  Y., 
standing  by  the  Grange  Silo  erected  22  years 
ego  says,  "Never  a  cent  spent  on  mainte¬ 
nance.  THAT'S  TRUE  ECONOMY!!" 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  and  SAVE! 


|  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

|  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Name . . . . 

|  Address . 

I  No  down  payment  required  on 

GRANGE  Easy  Finance  Plan. 
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I 

I 
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PURE  CANE  SYRUP 
From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 
Please  Send  Check  With  Order. 

SI. 25  For  25  fl.  or.  No.  2'/a  Can 
$2.00  For  52  fl.  oz.  No.  5  Can 
Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

0.  BOX  3357-R,  SHREVEPORT.  LA. 


350  Cuts  Por  Minute— cuts 

- -  down,  saws  them  op.  one  roan  operates. 

Thousands  in  use.  stiff  heavy  Madto,  bailt  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clntch  control,  asc^  nower  tako-off  of  any  tTactor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-977  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


700  NEW  BUTTONS  700 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  beautiful  but¬ 
tons  —  all  colors,  -  designs  and  sizes. 

You  can  have  dozens  of  “sets”  for 
dresses,  etc.  These  are  “left  overs” 
of  large  manufacturers  who  make  but¬ 
tons  for  makers  of  exensive  blouses, 
dresses,  shirts  and  other  fine  garments. 

Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.$1  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  postman. 
If  not  pleased,  return  for  money  back.  I  pay 
postage  on  cash  orders.  Clip  this.  GRAND¬ 
MA  GOODWIN,  Dept.  13A,  GIRARD,  ILL. 


RurpeeSe 

**  for  the  Burpee 

L  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO 


edsGrow 

Send  postcard  or  letter 
Seed  Catalog  I 


374  Burpee  Building, 


FREE 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


3  nice  clean  books,  delivered  for  only 

5100.  W.  C.  McCURDY,  FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 


good  money  in  WEAVIlt 

r  ar°  m°ney  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  fron 
!  a»™  Q, Ja,rn‘:ln  y,°?r  community!  No  experience  ne 
SJ’OOO  dring  it  with  easy  running  Union  Looms  < 
U Hint? ^  Send  for  our  free  booklet  todt 
NION  LOOM  WORKS,  30  Faotory  SI.,  BOONVILLE,  ft 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
three  resolutions  were  presented,  as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  price  of 
fluid  milk  under  Order  27  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December 
should  be  not  less  than  $5.68  per 
hundredweight; 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  Federal  and 
State  hearing  be  called  immediately 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  on  a  proper  competitive  basis; 
and 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  pricing 
formula  for  fluid  milk  under  Order 
27  shall  be  the  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  dollars  and  cents  plus  a 
profit  of  23  cents  per  hundredweight.” 

All  three  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  those  present  except 
the  last  resolution,  to  which  there 
was  one  dissent.  The  producer  dis¬ 
senting  explained  that  he  felt  the  23- 
cent  profit  per  cwt.  was  too  small. 

The  chairman  was  directed  by  the 
meeting  to  forward  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  Secretary  Brannan 
and  Commissioner  DuMond. 


SHEFFIELD  FAI^MS  CUTS  PRICES 
IY2-ZV2  CENTS  A  QUART 

In  the  face  of  official  findings  that 
the  dealers’  price  spread  on  a  quart 
of  fluid  milk,  before  taxes,  ranged 
from  .2  of  a  cent  (Erwin  Com¬ 
mission)  to  .9  of  a  cent  (Dr.  Leland 
Spencer,  Cornell  University),  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  has  reduced  its  retail 
price  on  store  and  home  delivered 
milk  from  IY2  to  2Y2  cents  per  quart, 
depending  on  grade.  The  reduction, 
in  effect  October  13,  was  made  possi¬ 
ble,  according  to  Sheffield,  by 
“economies  in  plant  operation.”  All 
other  dealers  followed  Sheffield’s  lead. 

The  effects  resulting  from  this  un¬ 
expected  price  slash  were  electric. 
Producers  and  consumers,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Murtagh  as  well,  reasoned 
that  at  last  one  of  the  big  milk 
companies  realized  the  bad  public 
relations  in  an  unjustifiably  large 
price  spread,  and  decided  to  cut  this 
profit  margin.  Producers,  however, 
did  not  see  why  Sheffield  could  not 
have  given  one  of  the  two  cents  to 
them  in  the  form  of  an  increased  farm 
price,  instead  of  reducing  the  spread 
only  at  the  consumption  end. 

The  reaction  from  other  dealers, 
including  Borden  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  was  much  more  violent. 
Promptly  they  gained  an  audience 
with  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  DuMond  on  October  18  and 
asked  him  to  use  his  powers  under 
Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  and  revoke  Sheffield’s 
license  on  the  ground  that  it  was  en¬ 
gaging  in  destructive  competition.  To 
date,  the  Commissioner  has  re¬ 
frained  both  from  action  or  comment. 

Independent  Milk  Marketers,  a. 
group  of  small  metropolitan  dealers/ 
have  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  relief  under  the 
anti-trust  laws.  Their  claim,  based  on 
the  premise  that  Sheffield  will  be 
forced  to  sell  its  milk  at  a  tremend¬ 
ous  loss  under  the  new  price 
schedules,  is  that  it  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  a  parent  company,  such 
as  National  Dairy,  to  subsidize  its 
local  subsidiary,  Sheffield,  with  the 
firm  intent  of  driving  Sheffield’s  com¬ 
petitors  out  of  business.  Nor  has  any 
action  yet  resulted  from  this  plea. 


CLASS  I-A  HEARING  IN  ALBANY 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Paul 
E.  Fitzpatrick,  Democratic  State 
Chairman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  called  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  of  producer  groups  to  fix  a 
higher  Class  I-A  price  for  November 
and  December  milk.  The  hearing, 
previously  refused  by  the  Secretary, 
was  held  in  Albany  on  October  19. 
Most  groups  requested  a  minimum 
Class  I-A  price  of  $5.68  a  cwt.  for 
the  two  months  in  question.  The 
present  price  is  $5.24. 

As  we  go  to  press,  no  decision  had 
been  made  by  Washington. 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Easy 

to 


use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  grain  and  poultry  with  a  Havahart  rat  trap. 
Vatln°t  hurt  children,  pets.  No  springs,  rustproof, 
durable.  Other  traps  for  many  animals.  Send  coupon 
or  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  511  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Marne  _ _ 

Acid  res  s  _ 


ASKS  FOR  HEARING  ON 
CLASS  III  PRICE 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
State  Assemblyman  from  Schoharie 
Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  has  petitioned  Washington 
and  Albany  for  a  prompt  hearing  to 
revise  the  formula  for  pricing  Class 
III  milk  (milk  for  manufacture) 
under  the  Federal  Order.  It  is 
Mauhs’  contention  that,  at  the  very 
least,  this  Class  III  milk  should  be 
priced  at  its  proper  competitive 
levels,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present,  and  thus  return  to  producers 
a  higher  blend  price  for  their  milk. 


SEE  THEM  ALL 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 

I 

Ready  for  your  inspection  are  six  new  farm 
home  designs — offering  the  best  in  modem 
living  comforts.  Now  farm  families  can 
really  enjoy  pleasant,  practical,  convenient, 
up-to-date  homes. 

Home  planning  authorities  designed 
these  homes.  Experienced  architects  work¬ 
ing  with  demonstration  agents  and  home 
economists  have  provided  features  that  ful¬ 
fill  the  desires  for  better  living  on  the  farm. 

The  kitchens  have  been  thoughtfully 
planned  for  brightness  and  step-saving 
convenience.  Everything  is  close  at  hand 
. .  .  storage  space  is  abundant .  .  .  working 
surfaces  are  of  proper  height  and  well 
lighted  .  .  .  refrigerator,  range  and  sink  are 
ideally  positioned. 

These  model  kitchens  are  easy  to  keep 
immaculate  because  an  adjoining  service 
room  provides  needed  space  for  laundering, 
canning  and  other  chores  .  .  .  facilities  for 
the  men  to  clean  up  and  a  place  to  leave 
work  clothes  and  boots.  Halls  leading  to 
bedrooms  and  bath  keep  family  traffic  out 
of  kitchen  and  living  room. 

The  bathrooms  are  truly  modern  .  .  .  the 
bedrooms  are  airy  and  cheerful  with  good 
closet  space  .  .  .  and  the  living  rooms  are 
planned  for  happy  family  life  and  pleasant 
entertaining. 

Your  local  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  has 
the  six  new  homes,  with  illustrations  and 
floor  plans  ready  for  your  study.  He  invites 
you  to  use  them  freely.  Blueprints  are  avail¬ 
able  when  you  decide  to  build. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


L. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO.  RNYl  149 
2338  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

•  We’re  interested  in  modern  farm  homes.  Send 
free  booklet  illustrating  houses  and  floor  plans. 

Name _ ! _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cent*  a  Year— Three  Year*  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Fire  Cent*. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  "Universal  Postal  Union,  $C0C 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Hatter. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  thk  Rural  nkw- 
Y OKKKR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Successful  Milk  Meeting 

IN  point  of  attendance  and  genuine  producer 
interest,  the  milk  meeting  at  Utica  on 
October  20  was  an  outstanding  success.  Many 
dairymen  were  heard  to  comment  that  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  they  had  attended  such 
a  constructive,  informative  farm  meeting.  The 
report,  on  page  662,  confirms  this  opinion. 

The  Utica  meeting  was  one  of  the  few  farm 
sessions  where  knives  were  buried  and  no 
special  axes  were  ground,  although  every  farm 
organization  was  represented.  Nor  did  anyone 
attempt  to  turn  the  meeting  to  their  own 
personal  benefit. 

The  most  important  resolution  adopted  at 
the  meeting  was  in  support  of  a  fluid  milk 
pricing  formula  based  on  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit  of  23  cents  a  hundredweight. 
There  was  no  dissent  raised  to  this  method  of 
pricing  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  charge  of  revising  the  Federal 
Order  to  take  special  note  of  the  unanimity 
of  farm  sentiment  on  this  point. 

For  years,  these  officials  have  expressed 
concern  at  the  lack  of  farmer  participation  in 
Federal  Order  hearings.  Various  methods  have 
been  tried  to  stimulate  interest,  but  none  has 
been  particularly  successful.  The  reason,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  complexities  of  the  Federal 
Order  itself  and  the  legal  maneuvers  at  the 
hearings.  If  these  government  officials  want 
some  real  evidence  of  dairy  farmer  sentiment, 
the  Utica  milk  meeting  supplies  plenty  of  it. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise  for  them  to  give 
heed  to  the  resolutions  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  They  have  the  virtues  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  logic  and  directness.  Coming  from  a 
representative  cross-section  of  farm  sentiment, 
they  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 


It  Takes  Two  to  Play  Ball 

THE  latest  proposal  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  for  a  shorter  work  day  and 
a  shorter  work  week  highlights  a  double  evil. 
The  first  is  the  obviously  selfish  motive  on  the 
part  of  labor  leaders  to  retain  their  own 
positions  of  power  and  their  substantial 
salaries.  The  union  movement  has  degenerated 
to  such  a  point  that  today  success  is  measured 
solely  by  a  continuous  round  of  wage  increases, 
many  of  them  unwarranted. 

Not  quite  as  obvious  but  an  even  greater 
evil  is  the  failure  of  the  unions  to  see  beyond 
their  noses  in  their  everlasting  drive  for  more 
money  and  more  leisure.  Where  will  this 
“shorter  work  day”  business  lead?  A  few  years 
ago  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  40 -hour  week  was 
finally  achieved.  Yet  at  the  present  time  it  is 
even  shorter  in  many  industries.  If  this  work 
week  is  again  shortened,  what  next?  Inevit¬ 
ably,  higher  wages  and  then  shorter  hours,  and 
later  on,  still  higher  wages  and  still  shorter 
hours.  And  along  with  it,  more  power  in  the 
leaders,  more  grumbling  among  the  workers. 

Because  labor  has  become  a  very  potent 
political  force,  it  is  likewise  inevitable,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  that  government  must 
work  hand  in  hand  with  labor  leaders.  Then, 
when  the  end  is  reached  —  wages  too  high, 
hours  too  few — the  only  alternative  is  a  social¬ 
istic  welfare  state,  with  all  the  benefits  and 
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gains  obtained  by  labor  erased  with  one  quick 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  Farmer  Labor 
Conference  in  Syracuse  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Democratic  Committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  the  common  interests  of 
farmer  and  worker.  That  the  meeting  had  a 
political  slant  does  not  take  away  from  the 
potentialities  of  such  a  gathering  for  good. 
Farmer  and  worker  have  so  many  mutual 
interests,  so  many  of  the  same  problems,  that 
it  is  only  right  for  each  to  better  understand 
the  other  and  explore  the  logical  possibility  of 
working  together  for  the  good  of  both. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  engender  much 
farm  sympathy  or  support  of  labor’s  relentless 
drives  for  more  pay  and  less  work.  Though 
he  knows  his  own  shortcomings  better  than 
anyone  else,  the  farmer  is  still  no  laggard 
when  it  comes  to  work.  His  is  a  seven-day 
week  and  a  14-hour  day,  and  it  will  always 
be  thus.  The  farmer  accepts  this  and  does  not 
complain.  All  he  wants  is  a  fair  break  on  the 
things  he  sells  and  what  he  must  buy  to  keep 
him  and  his  family  in  essential  comfort.  He 
still  firmly  believes  that  honest  toil  never 
killed  anyone  and  that  the  devil  will  always 
find  work  for  idle  hands.  On  the  record  that 
the  unions  are  making  for  themselves,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  the  farmer  of  labor’s 
desire  to  cooperate  with  him. 

Labor’s  new  demands  will  therefore  make 
it  very  difficult  to  weld  any  sort  of  common 
bond  between  agriculture  and  labor.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  will  serve  to  widen  the  breach  from 
which  neither  the  producer  nor  the  consumer 
will  derive  any  benefits. 


The  End  of  the  Communist  Trials 

FTER  nine  months  of  listening  to  legal 
jousting  and  technicalities,  a  Federal 
Court  jury  in  New  York  City  found  11 
communists  guilty  of  advocating  and  teaching 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  by  force  and  violence.  The  sentences, 
with  one  exception,  were  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  $10,000  fine  in  the  case  of  each 
defendant. 

The  verdict  was  obviously  a  popular  one. 
As  the  trial  dragged  on  week  after  week,  the 
average  citizen  became  more  and  more  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  delaying  tricks  and  oratory 
of  the  defendants’  attorneys,  and  the  proof 
offered  by  the  government  was  never  squarely 
met  by  the  opposition. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  this  case  than 
that.  The  statute  under  which  the  indictments 
and  convictions  were  obtained  is  known  as 
the  Smith  Act,  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  near-war  period  of  1940,  aimed  at  ferret- 


(. Milk  and  Dairy  News  on  Page  662 ) 


Dairymen  Who  Issued  Milk  Meeting  Call 
Left  to  right :  Carl  Odell,  Honesdale,  Pa.;  E.  R. 
Smith,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  K.  A.  Shaul, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  and  Mark  Lindley,  Canastota, 

New  York. 


Speakers  at  Milk  Mass  Meeting 
Left  to  right:  Assemblyman  Sharon  J.  Mauhs, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Berghold,  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  who  acted  as  chairman;  Frank 
A.  Emma,  Utica,  former  member  of  Assembly;  and 
Kenneth  Eldred,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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ing  out  nazis  and  fascists.  The  communists 
will,  of  course,  appeal  their  convictions  on  the 
ground  that  the  Smith  Act  abridges  a  citizen’s 
right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  to  him  under 
the  Constitution.  While  such  an  argument 
coming  from  such  men  may  appear  ridiculous, 
nevertheless  they  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  their  case  before  the  higher 
courts. 

Whether  prohibitive  legislation  is  the  most 
effective  means  to  stop  communism  —  in  other 
words,  by  putting  communists  in  jail,  is  open 
to  serious  question.  Ordinarily  it  is  that  kind 
of  law  or  rule  which  is  used  in  the  totalitarian 
countries  to  throttle  democracy.  It  can  well  be 
argued  that  we  should  find  some  better  model. 
The  constitutional  issue  is  also  debatable  as 
a  matter  of  law. 

The  major  satisfaction  that  Americans  can 
justifiably  derive  from  this  communist  trial 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  No 
praise  is  too  great  for  Judge  Harold  Medina 
who  presided  through  the  entire  trial  with  in¬ 
telligence,  patience  and  fairness.  The  de¬ 
fendants  will  now  have  additional  time  within 
which  to  argue  their  appeals.  Our  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  a  great  deal  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  farcical  proceedings  in  communist 
Hungary  where  only  recently  a  top  official  was 
indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  executed — all 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Justice  in  America  may  be  slow,  but  no  one 
can  be  heard  to  claim  that  it  is  not  fair  to  all. 

Too  Much  Bread  and  Circuses 

IN  this  age  of  speed  and  change  it  may  not 
be  popular  to  comment  —  especially  in  a 
farm  paper  —  on  the  pretty  senseless  exhi¬ 
bition  staged  for  President  Truman’s  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  U.  N.  buildings  in  New  York 
City  last  week. 

We  cannot,  however,  regard  with  much  com¬ 
fort  the  unnecessary  escort  of  107  motorcycles 
that  accompanied  the  President  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  with  their  sirens 
shrieking  full  blast.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
politicians  feel  that  most  people  love  a  parade, 
and  therefore  that  the  people  must  be  satis¬ 
fied,  especially  with  election  day  only  just 
around  the  corner. 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  President 
Truman  needed  those  107  motorcycles.  Who¬ 
ever  arranged  such  a  display  is  not  worthy  of 
the  public  office  he  holds,  however  small. 
Deliberately  or  not,  he  added  more  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  emotions  that  tends  to  burn  out  what  is 
left  of  sober  intelligence.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  breed  public  indifference  to  funda¬ 
mental  issues  involving  state  and  nation,  which 
should  be  the  direct  concern  of  every  citizen, 
than  by  submerging  the  mind  and  catering  to 
the  imagination  with  frenzied  displays  of  flags, 
bunting,  ticker  tape,  whistles — and  107  motor¬ 
cycles. 

The  trend  is  not  good;  it  is  even  a  little 
frightening  when  one  thinks  back  to  the 
“bread  and  circuses”  displays  in  ancient  Rome. 
It  was  not  healthy  then.  It  is  not  healthy  today. 

Good  Apple  Year 

THE  commercial  apple  crop  this  year — some¬ 
thing  like  130  million  bushels — is  almost 
50  per  cent  above  last  season’s  relatively  small 
crop.  It  will  be  the  largest  harvest  since  1939. 
The  estimated  total  apple  crop  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  will  come  to  almost  39  million 
bushels,  compared  to  last  year’s  production  of 
23  million.  In  New  York  State  the  apple  har¬ 
vest  is  now  figured  at  18,620,000  bushels,  58 
per  cent  above  last  year. 

Though  pretty  old  now  and  somewhat 
hackneyed,  the  advice,  “An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away,”  is  still  good  sound  advice. 
No  other  fruit  is  so  typically  native, 
economical  and  suited  to  such  a  wide  variety 
of  table  use  as  the  apple.  The  varieties  grown 
today  were  largely  developed  from  seedling 
trees  which  happened  to  produce  superior 
fruit.  The  characteristics  sought  for  and  at¬ 
tained  by  growers  in  the  development  of  this 
“King  of  Fruits”  have  been  increased  pala- 
tability  and  cooking  quality,  improved  size  and 
color,  together  with  a  wide  range  of  ripening 
and  adaptability  from  midsummer  to  late  Fall. 

With  such  a  good  quantity  of  superior  apples 
from  which  to  select,  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  most  discriminating  housewife  can  be 
easily  satisfied  this  year. 
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Comments  on  Milk  Meeting 

It  appears  quite  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  is  under  way  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  in  regard  to  better  milk  prices 
for  the  dairyman.  While  I  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  be  an  advocate  in  this 
vicinity,  I  couldn’t  get  to  first  base 
due  to  lack  of  cooperation.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  farmers  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  thing  ride  and  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  just  talking  and  griping  about 
the  prices  they  receive. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  attend  the  producers’ 
mass  meeting  I  want  you  to  know 
how  I  feel  about  milk  prices. 

The  first  thing  a  person  must  do 
to  be  a  farmer  is  to  acquire  a  farm. 
As  one  knows,  a  good  producing 
farm  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  five 
and  dime  store,  they  cost  money.  So 
first,  there  is  the  initial  investment. 
Then,  the  machinery  to  run  the  farm 
which  also  runs  into  money.  Third, 
he  needs  his  stock.  This,  all  totaled 
together  on  my  particular  farm, 
represents  an  investment  of  around 
$12,000.  Granted,  I  only  have  11  cows, 
which  cost  me  an  average  of  $160 
each,  but  still  the  man  who  works  in 
industry  and  earns  anywhere  from 
$60  on  up  a  week,  need  make  no  in¬ 
vestment  whatever. 

A  farmer  works  and  works  hard  to 
maintain  an  existence.  Still,  the 
peop  e  in  the  city  are  led  to  believe 
the  farmer  is  rolling  in  money.  In  my 
case,  my  day  starts  at  5  a.  m.  and, 
there  always  being  something  need¬ 
ing  attention,  my  day  ends  after 
chores  at  7  p.  m.  —  14  hours  a  day 
for  a  “profit  ”  of  $5.00.  Remarkable! 

I  do  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
serve  to  break  the  ice  toward  better 
milk  prices.  E.  C.  Hayden 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


I  read  the  notice  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  about  the  producers’ 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  Utica  on 
October  20.  I  feel  that  the  nail  has 
been  hit  square  on  the  head.  Every 
producer,  regardless  of  what  he  pro¬ 
duces,  sets  a  price  on  his  product  and 
that  is  what  you  pay  —  for  shoes, 
clothing,  furniture,  etc.  I  feel  that 
every  county  should  form  a  producers 
organization. 

I  am  sorry  that  conditions  don’t 
permit  me  to  go  to  the  meeting,  much 
as  I  would  like  to.  We  have  a  herd 
of  32  Holsteins  and  at  present  have  to 
sell  our  milk  at  manufacturing  price. 
We  have  been  waiting  four  weeks 
for  the  New  York  inspector  to  O.  K. 
our  barn,  so  we  can  ship  to  the  Hills¬ 
dale  Cooperative. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
a  great  help  to  farmers.  Wish  I  could 
get  up  there  to  Utica.  J.  Cascioli 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


I  must  express  my  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  meeting  at  Utica. 

To  my  mind  the  Federal  Market¬ 
ing  Order  has  not  been  a  satisfactory 
method  of  pricing  milk  but,  inasmuch 
as  no  other  method  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory  at  the  time,  to  those  in 
authority,  we  were  practically  forced 
to  accept  it.  The  idea  of  basing  a 
Class  I  price  on  the  price  of  butter, 
with  mostly  uninterested  persons  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  butter,  always  seemed 
ridiculous  to  me.  The  only  right  way, 
the  only  fair  way,  would  be  to  fix 
the  price  based  on  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit, 

I  have  also  observed  that,  while  the 
farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the 
country  without  whom  none  of  us 
could  survive,  let  alone  succeed, 
they  are  the  first  to  take  a  loss  and 
the  last  to  reap  benefits.  In  my 
opinion,  a  dairy  farmer  today,  in 
order  to  do  any  appreciable  amount 
of  business,  must  have  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $25,000.  Sure¬ 
ly  with  such  an  investment,  together 
with  a  12  to  14  hour  day,  365  days  a 
year,  he  should  be  able  to  own  a 
good  home  plus  savings  to  take  care 
of  him  in  his  declining  years. 

I  am  very  certain  from  observation 
that,  unless  we  have  a  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  price  of  milk, 
many  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  The  only  other  alternative 
is  a  very  substantial  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production.  W.  J.  Berner 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
E.  R.  Smith,  Seneca  Falls,  NT  Y.,  one 
of  the  four  producers  who  issued  the 
call  for  the  October  20  meeting: 
“We  heartily  uphold  your 
efforts.  Best  success  to  your 
committee.  F.  Peck,  Secy., 

Castle  Grange  No.  359 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.” 


11,201  lbs.  milk,  loot 

1 1,20 1  lbs.  milk,  testing  6.7‘ 
lbs.  fat.  Her  only  gram 
Ful-O-Pep  16%  Dasry  Ration 
,  Mr.  Poliak! 


iss  Fat  Champion  produces 

IS  Marlu  Farm,  Lin-  N/Wgave 

\mando  Jester  Nina  duang  7  5  5 

mtterfat  record  for  the  test  was 

breed.  In  305  days  gratulations, 
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Switch  your^herd  to  vitamin-rich  Ful-O-Pep 
for  top  milk  production ...  long-milking  life! 


YES  , . .  for  heavy  milk  flow  and  big  milk  checks, 
month  after  month  .  .  .  switch  your  herd  to 
dependable  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Ration.  For  Ful-O-Pep 
promotes  top  milk  production  from  commercial 
herds  . . .  helps  make  records  for  cows  on  test! 

FEEDS  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  RUMEN  TO 
PROMOTE  EFFICIENT  DIGESTION  OF  FEED! 

One  reason  for  Ful-O-Pep's  outstanding  success  . . , 
it  stimulates  the  activity  and  multiplication  of  micro* 
organisms  in  the  cow’s  rumen!  These  friendly  little 
"busybodies”  help  the  cow  break  down  the  cellu¬ 
lose  and  fiber  of  grain  and  roughage  into  sugars 
which  she  can  digest  and  make  into  milk.  However, 
rumen  micro-organisms  should  be  plentiful  and 
vigorous  to-do  their  job  well.  Otherwise  much  of 
the  feed  may  pass  through  the  cow  undigested  .  . , 
feed  wasted  that  costs  you  money! 

You  see,  ONLY  Ful-O-Pep  contains  Concentrated 
Spring  Range*.  Like  lush  green  grass  itself,  this  Vita* 
min  Boost  supplies  many  nutrients  rumen  micro¬ 
organisms  need  to  thrive  and  multiply.  Ful-O-Pep 


contains  molasses,  proteins,  cobalt  and  other  trace 
minerals  these  helpful  little  "busybodies”  need  to 
work  and  grow  in  numbers. 


In  the  cow’s  rumen  ore  billions  of  micro-organ* 
Isms  that  convert  cellulose  and  fiber  of  grain 
and  roughage  Into  sugars  which  the  cow  can 
digest  and  make  into  milk. 


Since  all  these  ingredients  help  promote  top 
milk  production,  too  .  .  .  it’s  no  wonder  many  top 
dairymen  feed  Ful-O-Pep  to  help  boost  dairy  profits! 

So  benefit  from  Marlu  Farm’s  profitable  expe¬ 
rience,  Switch  your  herd  to  dependable  Ful-O-Pep 
Dairy  Ration !  *r$q.  u.  s.  pat.  oi 


Listen  to 

"MAN  ON  THE  FARM** 
every  Saturday  at  noon 
over  Mutual! 


S/6/V 

It  identifies  your  local  Ful-O- 
Pep  Dealer  .  .  .  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  sells  quality 
Ful-O-Pep  Feeds.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  him  for  practical  dairy 
feeding  advice.  Visit  him  soon. 
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Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But . . .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month — next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stoc\  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  yea* AMU#/ 


40  POUNDS 

Z 

i 

\ 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


w 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

^  HEALTH 


PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


Y  cups  > 

Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  j 
foster,  better  I 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 

Suibeam  ^ 

StewarT 

CLI  PM  ASTER  jfe/ 


A  Perfect 
XMAS  GIFT 
for  the 
Dairy 
Farmer 


Clip  your  animals  the  fast,  easy  way  with  the  new 
Sunbeam  Stewart  electric  Ciipmaster.  It’s  the 
clipper  with  the  quiet,  30%  more  powerful,  air¬ 
cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  inside  the  cool  Easy- 
Grip  handle.  Has  anti-friction  tension  control 
that  assures  perfect  tension  between  blades  and 
provides  easy  adjustment.  $32.50.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  clipping  equipment. 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  82 , 5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Chicago  50,  III. 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low- priced  * 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  cni9  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
nc  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar— $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


November  5,  1949 

Animal  Protein  Factor  for  Hogs 

By  R.  W*  Duck 


Farmers  may  not  know  the  scien¬ 
tific  answers  to  all  their  problems, 
but  they  are  keen  observers.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  often  years  ahead 
of  experiment  station  investigators 
in  arriving  at  practical  solutions  to 
many  of  their  situations.  Long  be¬ 
fore  vitamins  were  recognized,  hog 
farmers  had  observed  that  fattening 
pigs,  especially  in  dry  lot,  were 
healthier  and  made  much  greater 
gains  when  they  were  fed  yellow 
corn  instead  of  white  corn.  Chemi¬ 
cally  there  is  no  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  corn,  and  some 
nutritionists  were  inclined  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  contentions  of  hog  farmers 
that  yellow  corn  was  more  efficient 
for  pork  production.  However,  subse¬ 
quent  scientific  findings  have  shown 
that  farmers  were  right  all  the  time 
because  of  the  higher  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  of  yellow  corn,  particularly  for 
carotene  and  vitamin  A. 

Now  comes  another  of  these  ob¬ 
scure  nutritional  propositions.  Our 
most  successful  hog  men  have  long 
preferred  to  use  high  protein  feeds 
derived  from  animal  origin,  in 
preference  to  those  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  animal  protein  feeds  cost 
more  per  ton,  but  practical  obser- 


resulted  in  increased  efficiency  for 
pork  production,  as  contrasted  to  the 
vegetable  proteins. 

The  Animal  Protein  Factor  (APF) 

A  recent  report  from  the  Iowa 
Station  by  Damon  Catron  and  C.  C. 
Culbertson  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  animal  proteins  have  long  been 
known  to  contain  some  unidentified 
factor  or  factors  which  are  essential 
for  maximum  growth  and  repro¬ 
duction.  One  of  these  factors,  and 
probably  the  key  one,  has  recently 
been  isolated  and  produced  syn¬ 
thetically.  It  is  known  as  the  Animal 
Protein  Factor  (APF). 

In  a  series  of  experiments  at  the 
Iowa  Station  it  was  found  that  con¬ 
centrated  APF  produced  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  21  per  cent  faster  gains  on 
fattening  pigs  than  when  they  were 
fed  a  standard  ration  of  corn,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  and  alfalfa  (the  usual 
percentage  ratio  of  these  feeds  for 
hog  fattening  is  corn  85,  soybean  oil 
meal  10,  and  alfalfa  five).  These 
tests  showed  that  the  feeding  of  con¬ 
centrated  APF  finished  pigs  to  a 
suitable  market  weight  approxi¬ 
mately  three  weeks  earlier  than  those 
fed  the  usual  standard  feeds.  When 
compared  with  what  had  long  been 


New  findings  in  animal  nutrition,  such  as  the  recently  discovered  animal 
protein  factor  (APF),  are  of  practical  value  in  keeping  hogs  healthy  and  in 
increasing  rapidity  and  economy  of  gains  and  growth.  This  smooth  bodied, 
deep  hammed  Minnesota  No.  2  gilt  illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished 

with  good  feeding  and  breeding. 


vation  has  caused  farmers  to  realize 
that  they  are  well  worth  the  extra 
expense. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Protein 
Feeds 

The  commonly  used  high  protein 
feeds  of  animal  origin  include  such 
products'  as  fish  meal,  condensed  fish 
solubles,  tankage,  meat  scraps,  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk,  and  meat  and  bone 
meal;  while  those  of  vegetable  origin 
are  represented  by  linseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed  .and 
similar  by-product  grain  feeds.  Early 
scientific  investigators  when  making 
comparisons  between  these  two 
general  classifications  of  high  protein 
feeds  did  not  consider  such  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  factors  as  vitamin 
and  mineral  differences  in  the  feeds 
being  compared.  Therefore  those  tests 
are  of  no  practical  value  as  related 
to  present  feeding  practices  on  the 
farm.  In  fairness  to  the  scientists, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that,  at 
that  time,  vitamins  had  not  yet  been 
discovered;  neither  had  the  im¬ 
portance  and  need  for  certain 
minerals  in  the  animal  diet  been 
clearly  established. 

In  later  tests  the  known  vitamins 
and  mineral  elements,  which  had 
been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  best 
growth,  health  and  gains,  were  added 
to  various  all-vegetable  hog-  rations 
in  an  effort  to  try  and  improve  their 
efficiency.  Such  tests  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  conducted  at  many  State 
stations,  with  both  breeding  and 
fattening  pigs  on  pasture  in  dry  lot. 
In  these  experiments  much  better 
gains,  growth  and  health  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  pasture  than  when  the  hogs 
were  in  dry  lot;  but  in  all  the  tests 
the  use  of  an  animal  protein  feed  at 
comparable  levels  of  nutrition  has 


considered  to  be  properly  balanced 
hog  rations,  concentrated  APF  pro¬ 
duced  100  pounds  of  pork  with  seven 
to  10  per  cent  less  total  feed.  This 
means  that,  from  a  nutritional  stand¬ 
point,  concentrated  APF  can  be  used 
to  successfully  replace  this  factor,  as 
commonly  found  in  its  natural  form 
in  standard  animal  by-product  pro¬ 
tein  feeds.  However,  the  investigators 
point  out  that  the  natural  animal  by¬ 
product  protein  feeds  usually  con¬ 
tain  more  complete  amino  acids,  the 
building  stones  of  the  proteins,  than 
the  synthetic  APF.  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that  it  will  probably  be 
advisable  to  continue  feeding  ani¬ 
mal  by-product  protein  feeds  in  their 
usual  forms,  plus  some  additional 
APF,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
gains  and  growth. 

What  Is  APF? 

Catron  and  Culbertson  point  out 
that  the  animal  protein  factor,  now 
commonly  called  APF,  is  really  not 
a  protein.  APF  is  a  combination  of 
vitamins,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  the  newly  discovered  vitamin  B,2, 
now  known  to  be  the  long  sought, 
anti-pernicious  anemia  factor  for 
humans.  APF  got  its  name  because 
the  factor  or  factors  was  found  in 
animal  proteins  such  as  liver  meal, 
condensed  fish  solubles,  fish  meal, 
tankage,  and  meat  and  bone  scraps. 
Several  pharmaceutical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratories  are  now  producing 
APF  synthetically.  It  is  also  now 
possible  to  obtain  vitamin  BJ2  in  pure 
form. 

Livestock  and  poultry  nutritionists 
as  well  as  farmers  have  known  for 
some  time  that  animal  proteins  con¬ 
tained  something  helpful  to  animals 
and  poultry  that  was  lacking  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  669) 
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GUERNSEYS 


WELL  BRED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS 

NEGATIVE  ACCREDITED 


Three  months  to  eighteen  months 
old.  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


ADDRESS 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE!:  BULL  BORN  AUG.  1948 

Dam,  a  daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  161  AR 
daughters  Including  2  World  Records,  made  8100  lbs. 
M  422  lbs.  F  Jr2  2x  machine  milking  305  days  and 
has  2  good  AR  daughters.  Sire's  dam  made  12859  lbs.  M 
713  lbs.  F  Sr2.  A  good  individual  from  an  outstanding 
cow  family.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves,  yearlings 
and  bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FAtRMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


—GUERNSEY  HERD  IMPROVERS- 

Jlore  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  R.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  interested 
in  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


WANTED:  Vaccinated  Reg.  Guernsey  heifers.  Reason¬ 
able.  Freshen  soon.  Harold  Peck,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THE  TREND  IS 
TOWARD  ANGUS 


Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  the  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today’s  modem  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen-Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Yearling  and  Service  Bulls  for  sale.  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bangs  Certified.  Pride  Eric  and  Magic  Master 
Breeding.  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULLS 

Out  of  Champion  Stock,  ages  7  months  to  one  year 
and  6  months.  Sale  or  trade  for  registered  heifers. 

E.  BAERENFAENGER,  R.F.D.  I,  CASTLETON,  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  - - - 

2  Yrs.  Old.  Halter  Broken.  Located  at  Fairfax,  Vt. 
DR.  STUART  ORTON,  193  Elm  Ave.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Reg.  Black  Angus  bred  heifers  or  young 
cows.  P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 


Feeder  Cattle  Whftefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  - 

T.  B.  Blood  Tested.  3  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  4 
heifers  to  freshen  soon;  5  yearling  heifers;  several 
bulls.  BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  Wolcott,  New  York 


Polled  Hereford  Bull.  Reg.  3  yrs.  8  excellent  cows  bred. 

GREEN  ACRES  FARMS,  RICH  MON  DV ILLE,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


IHoruert  Aiders  herd  in  North  Collins,  N.  Y.  | 
Sat.,  Nov.  19,  at  1 :0Q  P.  M.  22  Cows,  3  Bred  I 
Heifers,  10  Open  Heifers  and  calves,  I  Bull.  I 
5  of  above  are  grades.  Majority  of  cows  are  ■ 
fresh  or  due  soon.  Herd  is  calfhood  vaecinatod  I 
and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  I 
Owner  must  sell  because  of  poor  health.  ■ 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - I 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vt.  J 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Rhorthorns  ar©  unbeatable.  Produca 
A  7o  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  u» 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 

(jrovrn  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

Farm!  Free  facta.  Or  subscribe  to  '  '  '  »  ,  ^ - 

Milking  Shorthorn*  Journal.  Si*  months.  Sl.OO:  12.00  per 
year;  3  yeara.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MIIIUN6  SH9RTH0RM 
tOCIETV Deni.  RN5.  4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  9.  ailNOIS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1949,  are  as  follows: 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .... 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op . 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. . . . 
Bovina  Center  Co-op. . . . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.31 

Four  Co.  Creameries.... 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. . 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 


Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

Grandview  Dairy . 

Cohocton  Creameries. . . . 


Rose  Lake  Dair 
Sheffield  Farms . 
Crowley’s  Milk 
Chateaugay  Co- 


100  Lbs. 

Per  Oft. 

$4.76  $.1012 

4.66 

.0991 

4.60 

.0979 

4.51 

.0959 

4.51 

.0959 

4.325 

.092 

4.31 

.0917 

4.26 

.0906 

4.23 

.09 

4.225 

.0898 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.19 

.0891 

4.18 

.0889 

4.12 

.0876 

4.09 

.087 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than,  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.20; 
Buffalo  $4.36;  Bochester  $4.58. 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  HOUR 

Your  time  may  be  worth  more  so  don’t  waste  it  year 
after  year  watching  for  the  mailman  because  you  can 
get  a  MAIL’S  COME  SIGNAL  that  automatically 
signals  you  when  mail  arrives.  For  end  opening  rural 
boxes  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
MAIL’S  COME  SIGNAL  COMPANY 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Pig  Saver  ELECTRIC  PIG  BROODERS 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  Pascack  Road,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y„  Write,  or  Phone:  Nanuet,  N.  Y.  2063 


DOGS 


Two  beautiful  black -  blanketed  with  white  and  tan 
trimmings,  10  week  old  registered  BASSETT  HOUND 
puppies  of  good  hunting  and  show  stock,  1  female  at 
$35.  and  1  male  at  $50.  2  registered  BASSETT  brood 
bitches  of  good  hunting  and  show  stock,  1  bred  to  my 
good  registered  BASSETT  stud  dog  and  the  other  due 
in,  season,  will  breed  to  my  dog  at  no  extra  charge. 
Your  choice  at  $100.00. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


For  Sale  —  Several  litters  AKC  registered  ST.  BER¬ 
NARDS.  COCKER  SPANIELS  and  COLLIES.  Also 
a  few  cross-bred  COLLIE-BERNARDS.  Must  dispose 
of  them  before  winter.  Reduced  prices,  convenient 
terms.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  have  been 
wormed  and  distemper  fnnoculated. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Phone  2161,  ANDES.  N„  Y. 


-  EIGHT  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

Genuine  natural  bom  strike  heeling  dogs.  Kalsed  and 
worked  every  day  on  farm.  Beady  to  ship;  each  $10. 
5  males,  3  females.  Also  one  7  mo.  old  $25.  Also  2 
reg.  Go'den  Sable  Collie  Pups,  males,  $10.  We  ship 
same  day  order  received.  A  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  please.  V.  M. . KIRK,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


priced. 


CREBKED  COCKF.l:  PI  PS  AND  DOGS. 
Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIES  For  Work,  Show  or  Breeding.  Special: 
Excellent  Sable  dam  of  show  winners — 2  years.  Bred  or 
open.  COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Collie-Shepherd  Pups.  6  wks.  to  6  months  $10  up.  Most 
colors,  wormed,  inoculated.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
snap  shots.  HIGHLAND  ACRES,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


— LYNBURY  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  LITTER  REG. — 
Also  breeding  stock  on  lease  basis. 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R-4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES:  MALE  AND 
FEMALE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK. 

D.  F.  MACKEY,  P.  0.  Box  100,  POND  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  Six  Males,  Two  Fe¬ 
males.  Good  Cow  Dogs.  Kind  Nature.  Price  $5  to  $10.  > 
MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SCOTTISH  TERRIER,  female,  3  years;  house  broken 
No  papers.  Not  spayed.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted 

JAMES  BURGGRAF,  SAMSONVILLE,  N.  Y 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


For  Sale— Al  R EDALE  PUPPIES  with  papers.  $35  up. 
H.  ARMSTRONG,  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS  \ 


Big  Broome  County  Dispersal 

SATURDAY/  NOVEMBER  19 

80  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  80 

Two  Complete  Herd  Dispersals:  HEARTHSTONE 
FARM  and  McCLURE  BROS.  Sale  at  HARRY  C. 
W  00  D  F I  ELD,  Jr.  farm  one  mile  north  of 
WINDSOR,  just  off  Route  17,  18  miles  East  of 
Binghamton.  Both  herds  Accredited,  Blood  tested, 
calfhood  vaccinated.  DHIA  records  on  Loth  herds 
up  to  754  lb.  fat  2X,  many  fresh  and  springers. 
20  yearlings,  choice  group  of  heifer  calves,  2  Herd 
Sires  with  generations  of  4%  breeding.  It’s  a 
big  sale,  farm  equipment  sells  at  10:00  A.  M., 
cattle  follow. 

H.  C.  WOODFIELD,  Jr.,  and  McCLURE  BROS. 
Owners,  WINDSOR,  NEW  YORK. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


HER-DA  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

105  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

Owner’s  Farm,  6  miles  from  SOMERVILLE, 
New  Jersey  on  Route  29. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  for  New  York  and  most  New  England 
States.  A  931  lb.  and  1022  lb.  fat  record  cow 
sells.  Many  others  with  good  production  records. 
42  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  nearly  all  sired  by  a 
son  of  National  Champion  1022  lb.,  4.6%  fat  cow. 
Cows  in  all  stages  of  lactation  including  several 
fresh  and  close.  It’s  an  absolute  dispersal  of  a 
real  good  herd.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Young  cattle  are  especially  choice. 

MR.  &  MRS.  H.  K.  KUTHE,  Owners, 
NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


D.„  Hnlctnin*  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
*»"&•  nOlalcUlS  ed.  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 

—FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL— 
THREE  YEARS  OF  AGE 
VOLKERT  BAAR,  R.F.D.  I,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 


WANT  A  SHEEP? 

Then  plan  to  attend  or  send  your  bid  to 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

Purebred  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

Judging  Pavilion,  State  College,  Penna. 

NOV.  18,  1949  1:00  P.  M. 

70  HAND  SELECTED  EWES 

DORSET,  SUFFOLK,  CHEVIOT, 
CORRIEDALE,  SOUTHDOWN 
SHROPSHIRE,  HAMPSHIRE, 

SPONSORED  BY 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHEEP 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

For  Catalog  Address 

J.  R.  HENDERSON 

Hickory  Pennsylvania 


Snropsliires 

Pure  bred  registered  breeding  stock.  Yearling  rams 
and  yearling  ewes  of  best  type  and  breeding. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-  Registered  Corrf  edales  - 

Rams  and  Ewes,  rich  in  imported  bloodlines.  Priced 
right.  E.  H.  B1TTERMAN,  &  SON,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  FIVE  CHOICE  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

1-3  years  old.  Ram  and  4  ewes  of  breeding  age.  These 
are  the  right  kind  of  animals  to  start  a  flock  with.  All 
five  are  registered.  Also  one  aged  registered  Shropshire 

ram.  FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  R.D.  BREWERTON,  N.Y. 
Brewerton — Cicero  Road  Phone:  Cicero  2316 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  IRISH  TERRIERS— BEST  FARM  DOG 

E.  A.  BENNETT,  MANASQUAN,  NEW  JERSEY 


COLLIE  PUPS.  TOKALON  CHAMPION  SIRED. 
REASONABLE.  C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


PART  BEAGLE  FOXHOUND  PUPPIES,  Hunting 
Stock.  Reasonable.  James  Burggraf,  Samsonville,  N.  Y. 


-  GREAT  DANE  PUPS  $25  - 

FEATHERFIELD  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Cocker  Spaniels,  Fox  Terriers,  Reg.  Great  Danes. 
Catalog  10c.  KITTREDGE  PETS,  Framingham,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  BOSTON  BULL  PUPPIES  REGISTERED 
JOHN  KLINGLER,  MORRISONVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


B.eautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


KARAKUL  EWES 

Others  ready  about  Dec.  $75  &  $55.  Delivered  Railroad. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


-  CORRIEDALES  - 

Choice,  Registered  Bred  Ewes  $40.  Ewe  and  Ram 
Lambs  $35  to  $40.  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY  SHEEP 
FARM,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENNA. 


OXFORD  RAMS  YEARUNGS6' 

GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ewes  with  size  and  Quality  sired  by  a  230  pound 
prize  ram.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS,  EWES  &  LAMBS 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


LYNBUBY  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
MONCREIFFE  BREEDING 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R-4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Certified  and  accredited,  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS, 
S.  K.  NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  *.  SON,  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Four  pound  fryers  in  eight  weeks. 
Ready  market  for  meat-fur-wool.  Illustrated  book,  de¬ 
scribing  leading  breeds,  housing,  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing.  By  America's  largest  Rabbit  Association. 

10  cents.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  23  AR  &  CBA 
BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  17,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  SUPPLY:  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  Breeding  stock  in  New  Zealand  Whites,  Hima- 
layans  and  Checkered  Giants.  Pedigreed  and  Regis¬ 
tered  10  to  13  Lb.  Breeders.  Priced  right.  Write  for 
list.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattlefcoro,  Vt. 


MINK 


RAISE  MINK! 

FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pelts  sold  as  high  as  $81  in 
March  ’49 — can  be  raised  easily  and 
successfully  on  your  farm.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  assures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 
John  P.  Marx,  owner. 


United  Mink  Ranch,  206  E.  Second  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  From  show  stock,  2% 
months  old  $5.00  each.  Also  guaranteed  breeding  stock. 

P.  S.  PALMER,  Route  3,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


FLEM-G I  ANTS  TWO  MONTHS  $5.50  Pair.  About  4 
lbs.  Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAM  240  LB.  $100. 
CHARLES  E.  SCHAFER,  White  Oak  Shade  Road. 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  Phone:  9-1162 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Dorset  Ewes  and  Rams.  Rock- 
Hill,  Brice,  Green  and  Willitts  Bloodlines. 
GLENN  A.  BASS  &  SON,  R.  3.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  KlABAKUL  SHEEP,  Registered  stock. 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams.  Good  quality,  well  boned. 
Iroquois  breeding.  ELLIS  KEAN.  FRANKLIN,  PA. 


GOATS 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — — 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz„  60c;  16  oz.,  90c.  Selected  Stock. 

JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  6,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


_  SWINE _ 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . 10.00 

9- (0  weeks . n.oo 

12  weeks  started  ghoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
more.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

Walfpr  I  nv  44  Arlington  road 

VV€XAK«^1,  iiUZL,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone;  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $9.00  ea. 
8  to  10  weeks  old  $10.00  ea.  12  weeks  old  $13.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C,  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 

•  PIGS  FOR  S  ALE  • 

Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks. 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in- 
dude  yaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
I5.  Pi 88.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 

SAMUEL  RUG6IER0,  P.O.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass, 

Purebred  Chester  White 

l’lgs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
ror.  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

-  ? LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

—  „C”2,CE  PEDI6REE  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

SE»Y!SE  „B(>AR8>  OPEN  GILTS.  Also  August 
„  f  ,Bo<h  8*xes.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  A  SONS,  B,  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

200  Purebred  Chester  White  Fall  Pigs.  Reduced  prices, 
shipment.  Write  for  circular.  WOODLAWN 
FARMS,  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Bred  gilts  and  weanling  pigs  from 
large  litters.  Canadian  breeding. 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
\  Isit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 


g1*  ODD  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

GARNER  B.  KELLEY,  R.F.D.  I,  North  Bangor,  N.Y. 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

^ALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated 
_,„ED-  BAY-  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45,00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocs  have  pleased 
buyers  in  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


- REGISTERED  DUROCS  40  FALL  PIGS - — 

Sired  by  our  Son  of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion. 
. „  Ten  open  Spring  gilts. 

HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 


SJaplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F,  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


A.  3VE  r*  J5f  H  x  XX  33  S 

Spring  Boars.  Improved  Blood  Lines.  Vaccinated  and 
Pal:  Boar  pi83  after  December  1st. 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  EAST  EARL. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

20  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  20 

Out  oi  Ho  ler  stock.  Either  sex.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Winston. 
Pascack  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  Phone:  Nanuet  2063 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


?,„^'eek*^Elther  Sex-  Toh  Blood  Lines 
,  Without  Papers  $15.  With  Papers  $20. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.  ,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


—  Hereford  Hoes  — 

farrowing.  Boar  and  Sow  pigs. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  BALTIMORE  9,  MD. 

H E REFORD — Service  age  boars  and  weaned  pigs. 
Best  bloodlines.  CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt. 
STEWABT8T0WN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•an 

REG.  SPOTTED  POUND  CHINA  FAU  PIGS 

We  have  the  easy  feeding  type.  Prolific.  Cholera  im- 
rnune.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Write — CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  NA. 


WEANLING  PIGS 

OPEN  AND  BBJSD  GILTS 

„  „  _  TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  Tanner  (Owner)  Holland,  New  York 


YORKSHIRE  H0G8 — America’s  high  winning  herd 
.  1948.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

TAMWOR1HS  Eight  weeks 

TAMWORTH  FARM, 


Genuine  Bacon  Br 

MILTON,  DELAWA 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  GILTS  AND  BftARC 
Choice  Breeding.  Cholera  inoculated.  Reasonable  Prices, 
or.,  ..y^KEE:  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE^— Spring  and  Fall  Pigs  from 

F  B5l*Fns«fkR  P°nSl?  old‘  Reas<>nable. 

F’  B~  F0S,S>  R.F.D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

~  HORSES  AND  PONIES  ‘ 

PONIES  For  ehild’s  Christmas  present.  Beserva  them 

.W'1J  ®h5p  a.*  Christmas  by  express  in  light  crates 
u’ml  tiin  bU  ‘h  ,0t  \h,is  purpose.  Weanling  colts,  $100. 
?•  ,il,m  chu’  5entle  mares  bred  t0  our  outstanding 
Shetland  pony  stallion,  $150  and  $200  each 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA*. 

RACE  HORSE  “Clyde  Cash’’  207.3  b.  g  12  good 

sound  pacer  winner  Roosevelt,  Saratoga  now  racing 
Harrington,  Delaware.  Also  50"  new  steel  sulky, 
Haughton  cart,  A-l  racing  harness,  trunk,  blankets 
etc.  Price  $1,250.  Horse  alone  $800.00  no  trades 
B.  JAN  DAK,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N^Y  Phone:  5-9158 


PONY  COLTS,  SADDLE  HORSES  AND  COLTS 

A  FEW  PALOMINO  COLTS.  VERY  REASONABLE 
SHEEP.  DAIRY  GOATS.  WILL  DE¬ 
LIVER.  100  miles.  R.  L.  HARRIS,  FABIUsTm.  Y» 
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I  Livestock  and  Dairy 

of  KOWKARE  Conditioning 


See  that  new  jumbo  drum  of 
Kow-Kare?  It’s  sensational  news 
for  average-to-large  dairies  and 
for  cattle  feeders  as  well.  Pack¬ 
aging  and  quantity  economies 
bring  the  per-pound  cost  of  Kow- 
Kare  ’way  down  from  49^  to  33^! 
No  longer  any  grounds  for  deny¬ 
ing  hard-worked  or  freshening 
cows  the  Kow-Kare  benefits. 

From  here  on  Kow-Kare  condi- 

6 

tioning  is  a  “must”  in  the  feeding 
program.  For  cows  in  average 
condition  the  one-week-a-month 
Kow-Kare  buildup  is  usually 
enough;  for  freshening  cows,  a 
month’s  preparation  is  wise  in¬ 
surance  against  disorders  and 
run-down  resistance. 

Helps  Solve  Feeding  Worries 
High-cost  grains,  low  quality  or 


short  supply  of  roughage  .  .  . 
either  or  all  of  these  factors  can  be 
countered  by  lending  to  the  cow’s 
digestion  and  assimilation  the  in¬ 
vigorating  effects  of  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  that 
make  up  the  famous  Kow-Kare 
formula. 

Remember  this  *.  .  .  ANY  size  of 
Kow-Kare  is  an  investment,  not 
an  expense.  If  the  large  drum  is 
what  you  need,  your  dealer  will 
either  have  it  or  get  it  quickly. 

FREE  COW  BOOK— write  today  for 
new  edition,  24-page  guidance  in 
treating  common  cow  ailments. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

LYNDONVILLE  9,  VERMONT 


4* 


o^CEN^ 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


•The  FAMOUS  MULKEY • 

*  All-Steel* Portable* Balanced  * 

•  ELEVATORwi*h9  Big  Features  * 


HANDLES 

EAR  CORN 

Baled  Hay,  etc. 


AVAILABLE  IN  24', 
32',  40'  LENGTHS 


Nothing 

Else 

To 

Buy! 


Complete  with 

Speed  reduction,  tires,  tubes,  wheels  • 
5"  straight  sides  •  16%"  wide  •  3"  flights  •  Roller 
at  top  •  Shelled  corn  screen  •  Double  chain  •  Slip 
clutch  •  Rust  resistant  paint  •  One  man  can  handle. 

Write  fot  FREE  Literature  and  Prices 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621- NY  Locust  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


<*r/ 


•  Experienced  horsemen  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  By  speeding  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  con¬ 
gestion  . . .  usually  brings  swellings  down  in 
a  few  hours!  Won’t  blister  or  remove  hair. 
A  stand-by  for  over  SO  years,  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  of  Absorbine  costs 
only  $2.50.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA.  OHIO 


ELECTRIC  DRILLS 


•A"  $10;  3/a"  $22.50;  '/i"  $26.  New.  C.O.D.  AC-DC, 
110-120  V.  WALTER’S.  210  S,  I  Ith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PlARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


PREVENT  CONTAMINATION  from 
BACK-SIPHONING  with  the  .  .  . 


LOUDEN 

Now — stop  disease-spread  from 
water  bowl  back-siphoning  by 
installing  the  new  improved 
Louden  Mastermade  Water 
Bowl.  Water  enters  bowl 
ABOVE  water  line,  diseased 
animals  can’t  spread  infection 
throughout  the  water  system. 


MASTERMADE 
Water  Bowl 


NEW!  Barn  Cleaner  &  Hay  Drier 

Louden  —  pioneer  in  barn 
equipment  in  1867  —  offers 
a  Barn  Cleaner  worthy  of 
the  name  “Louden”,  and  a 
prefabricated  Hay  Drier. 
Outstanding  Barn  Cleaner 
features  insure  longer  life, 
greater  efficiency,  less  main¬ 
tenance.  The  all-steel  Hay 
Drier  saves  every  crop, 
makes  more  nutritious  hay. 


utter  carriers 


Your  nearby  Louden  dealer  has 
complete  information  about 
the  new  Barn  Cleaner  and  Hay 
Drier,  all  Louden  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Barn  Planning  Ser¬ 
vice — see  him  today.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name  write  to: 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Established  1867 

911  N. Court,  Fairfield,  la.  Branch:  Albany,  N.Y. 

(Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  Fairfield) 


«ARN  CLEANERS. 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

With  anchored  hook-up,  two  speeds,  steel  castings  and 
gears,  heavy  duty  double  tube  roller  unit.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  see  It  at  — •  Booth  33  -  34, 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICH. 


Your  Leather  Jacket  renovated  by  our  craftsmen  expert¬ 
ly,  reasonably.  Request  Free  descriptive  circular. 

BERLEW  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Will  you  please  advise  me  about 
giving  copperas  to  my  pigs  to  elimin¬ 
ate  roundworms?  What  benefit  is 
copperas  to  them  except  for  the 
worms?  My  pigs  have  a  dry,  raspy 
cough,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  it  nor  find  the  cause  of  it.  There 
are  no  colds  in  my  stock.  c.  b. 

Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

Copperas  is  the  common  name  of 
iron  sulphate,  also  known  as  green 
vitriol.  Several  years  ago  it  was  used 
in  the  treatment  of  roundworms  with 
some  beneficial  results  although  it 
was  not  generally  very  satisfactory. 
Its  most  efficient  use,  which  has  been 
determined  during  the  past  few  years, 
is  to  treat  and  prevent  anemia  in 
pigs.  This  is  administered  by  making 
a  saturated  .solution  and  then  paint¬ 
ing  the  udder  of  the  sow  about  once 
a  week  when  she  is  nursing  pigs.  It 
is  also  offered  to  pigs  in  the  form 
of  a  mineral,  allowing  them  to  eat 
it  as  desired,  or  used  in  small 
amounts  in  mineral  mixtures. 

The  coughing  you  mention  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  lung  stage  of  the  hog  round- 
worms.  A  highly  effective  treatment 
in  use  at  the  present  time  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  phenothia- 
zine.  Directions  for  its  use  are  given 
on  the  container.  It  can  be  mixed  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  feed,  and  starving  the 
animals  is  unnecessary.  It  can  be 
ordered  through  your  local  druggist. 

Sheep  Are  Profitable 

Will  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 

mation  about  raising  sheep?  I  should 
like  to  know  if  there  would  be  any 
profit  in  having  some  on  a  19-acre 
place.  j.  p. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass. 

For  the  past  several  years  sheep 
raising  has  been  one  of  the  most 

profitable  livestock  enterprises.  It  is 
basically  sound  because  at  the 
present  time  there  are  fewer  sheep 
and  lambs  in  the  United  States  than 
we  have  ever  known.  The  question 
of  individual  profit  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
tingent  on  many  factors.  Nineteen 

acres  of  good  pasture  land  will  sup¬ 
port  about  five  breeding  ewes  per 

acre.  However,  you  would  have  to 
plan  to  raise  hay  and  grain  on  some 
of  this  acreage,  or  else  purchase  these 
items. 

In  general,  farmers  raising  sheep 
find  that  the  wool  from  a  ewe  will 
just  about  pay  for  her  keep  during 
the  year.  This  leaves  her  lamb  or 
lambs  as  an  item  of  net  profit.  This 
past  year  good,  blocky,  mutton  type 
lambs  at  weaning  time  sold  for  an 
average  of  $20  per  head.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  start  the  flock  with  proli¬ 
fic,  deep  bodied,  heavy  milking  ewes, 
and  then  breed  these  continuously  to 
a  good  mutton  type,  registered  ram. 

Weights  for  Colts 

On  the  average  how  much  should 
a  good  draft  horse  colt  weigh  at 
birth,  and  for  each  six  month  period 
thereafter  until  it  is  mature? 

New  York  k.  a.  e. 

Records  kept  at  some  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  show  that  a  draft 


150 

pounds  at  birth.  Average  weights  for 
each  six  month  period  thereafter 
should  be  not  less  than  750  pounds 
at  six  months;  1,020  pounds  at  one 
year;  1,350  pounds  at  18  months; 
1,485  pounds  at  two  years;  1,635 
pounds  at  30  months;  1,790  pounds 
at  three  years;  1,840  pounds  at  42 
months;  and  1,890  pounds  at  four 
years. 

These  weights  are  for  heavy  horses 
of  real  draft  type.  Farm  chunks  and 
lighter  horses  often  used  for  farm 
work  will  usually  weigh  between 
1,400*  and  1,500  pounds  at  maturity, 
but  with  birth  weights  only  slightly 
less  than  those  mentioned. 


Dairy  Feed  Mixtures 

I  have  on  hand  plenty  of  corn  and 
oats  and  would  like  to  make  up  a 
24  per  cent  dairy  feed,  using  distill¬ 
ers’  grains  (corn),  soybean  oil  meal, 
and  wheat  bran.  How  much  of  each 
of  these  feeds  should  I  use,  to  make 
up  one  ton  of  dairy  cow  feed,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  desired  protein  content  men¬ 
tioned?  s»  M. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  ingredients 
mentioned,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
add  20  pounds  of  salt  and  40  pounds 
of  steamed  bone  meal.  In  order  to 
make  one  ton  of  a  24  per  cent  dairy 
ration,  using  the  feeds  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  salt  and  bone  meal,  the 
following  amounts  would  be  neces¬ 
sary:  distillers’  dried  grains  (corn) 
560  pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  500 
pounds,  ground  corn  380  pounds 
ground  oats  300  pounds,  wheat  bran 
200  pounds,  steamed  bone  meal  40 
pounds,  and  salt  20  pounds. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

An, audience  of  over  900  persons 
witnessed  the  recent  245th  Earlville 
Holstein  Sale.  A  classification  of  the 
sale  averages  was  as  follows:  107 
cows  averaged  $400;  32  bred  heifers 
$330;  24  open  heifers  $178;  26  bulls 
(12  months  old)  $325;  37  orphans 
(three  months  old)  $71;  24  baby 
calves  $60.  W.  W.  Burtis,  Cortland, 
had  20  milking  cows  in  this  sale. 
G.  A.  Benson,  Keedysville,  Md., 
bought  17  full-age  animals  and  three 
calves  for  a  total  of  $8,275.  The  top 
bull  from  Osbornedale  went  to 
Benjamin  Ballard,  Tonawanda  at 
$1,010.  Top  cow  from  Butterfly 
Farms  to  W.  K.  Green,  Sayre,  Pa., 
for  $800.  David  Watkins,  Canastota, 
took  10  head  for  $2,715.  j.  r.  p. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

For  sale,  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  Harry  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Maine 

Left:  Elsie  Colby ,  Bucksport,  Maine,  with  her  Black  Angus  which  was  judged 
best  of  its  breed  and  prize  winner  among  the  83  4-H  Club  contestants  at  the 
Fryeburg  Fair.  Right:  Best  steer  raised  by  members  of  Maine  4-H  Clubs  this 
year.  Caroline  Davis,  New  Sharon,  school  girl  with  her  1,060  pounds  of  Here¬ 
ford  and  Joe  Jordan,  who  purchased  the  animal  at  the  auction  for  a  record 

top  of  91  cents  a  pound  liveweight.  » 
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The  Animal  Protein  Factor 
for  Hogs 

(Continued  from  Page  666) 
plant  proteins.  However,  some  scien¬ 
tists  noted  during  recent  years  that 
when  pigs  had  access  to  cow  manure, 
it  improved  their  rate  of  growth  and 
health.  Similarly,  farmers  and  cattle 
feeders  have  known  for  many  years 
that  pigs  which  were  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  did  much 
better  than  those  kept  on  usual  feeds 
in  dry  lot.  Runty  and  poor  doing  pigs 
were  consequently  often  placed  with 
catt  e  as  a  corrective  measure  for 
their  condition,  usually  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  helpful  factor  is  also 
present  in  the  manure  of  cattle,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  is  identical  to  vita¬ 
min  Bia. 

The  Iowa  tests  show  that  when 
standard  hog  rations  were  fortified 
with  0.5  per  cent  vitamin  Bi2  or  with 
0.5  per  cent  APF  concentrate,  they 
increased  both  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains  produced  on  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs.  In  view  of  these  tests  and 
others  now  in  progress  at  Iowa  and 
other  stations,  it  is  probable  that 
commercial  hog  feeds  of  the  near 
future  will  contain  needed  amounts 
of  either  concentrated  APF  or  vita- 
man  Bu,  or  probably  both.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  high  protein  feeds 
of  animal  origin  will  be  entirely  dis¬ 
continued,  but  rather  that  they  will 
be  bolstered  with  the  concentrate 
forms  mentioned,  which  may  in  turn 
permit  some  reductions  in  the 
amounts  of  animal  protein  feeds 
needed,  as  compared  to  present 
usage. 

Runty  Pigs  and  B -Vitamins 

According  to  recent  findings  at  the 
Michigan  Station,  pigs  which  do  not 
grow  and  develop  at  normal  rates, 
commonly  called  runts,  are  fre¬ 
quently  suffering  from  a  lack  of  the 
various  B-vitamins.  The  B-vitamins 
needed  by  pigs  include  thiamine, 
riboflavine,  pantothenic  acid,  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  and  pyrodixine.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  advisable  for  best  nu¬ 
tritional  results  that  B12,  as  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  be  used. 

Most  of  the  animal  protein  feeds 
are  comparatively  high  in  all  these 
B-vitamins,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  cereal  grains  are  relatively 
low  in  them.  Although  some  of  the 
grain  by-product  feeds,  such  as  bran, 
are  considerably  higher  in  their  B- 
vitamin  content  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  whole  grain,  it  is  advisable  to 
supply  an  animal  protein  feed  for 
growing  pigs,  even  when  wheat  bran 
forms  part  of  their  feed  mixture.  In 
the  Michigan  work  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  is  a  frequent  farm  practice  to 
put  weanling  pigs  on  a  diet  of  corn 
alone,  and  worse  yet  to  feed  too  little 
of  this  one-sided  ration.  Tests  show 
that  young  pigs  should  receive  a 
ration  containing  about  20  per  cent 
protein. 

The  discovery  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  for  regularly  supply¬ 
ing  hogs  with  sufficient  amounts  of 
the  B-vitamins  and  APF  does  not 
mean  that  their  total  nutrient  intake, 
as  well  as  needed  minerals  and  other 
vitamins,  can  be  neglected.  The  most 
economical  and  efficient  feed  form  to 
supply  vitamins  A  and  D,  as  well  as 
considerable  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  to  hogs  in  dry  lot  is  to  allow 
them  constant  access  to  best  quality 
field  cured  alfalfa  hay.  In  addition, 
even  when  on  legume  pasture,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  addition  of 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent  of  their  grain  feed  will 
be  beneficial. 

Feed  Mixtures 

It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to 
mix  the  high  protein  feed,  as  well  as 
any  other  supplemental  feeds,  in  with 
the  grain  rather  than  to  permit  the 
hogs  to  help  themselves  to  each 
separately.  The  reason  is  that  at 
times  some  hogs  will  eat  more  of 
the  more  expensive  protein  feeds 
than  they  actually  need  and  will 
consequently  increase  the  cost  of 
their  feeding  operation. 

A  good  feed  mixture  for  breeding 
hogs  in  dry  lot  is  one  consisting  of 
either  ground  corn  or  ground  barley 
55  pounds,  ground  oats  25  pounds, 
any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  protein  feeds  15  pounds,  and 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  five  pounds.  In 
addition,  allow  all  breeding  as  well 
as  fattening  hogs,  when  in  dry  lot, 
constant  access  to  field  cured  alfalfa 
hay  in  slatted  racks;  removing  the 
stemmy  part  each  day.  The  same  feed 
ingredients  are  suitable  for  breeding 


hogs  when  on  pasture;  however,  they 
should  be  changed  some  in  their 
ratios  to  each  other.  The  following 
amounts  have  been  found  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory:  either  ground 
corn  or  ground  barley  70  pounds, 
ground  oats  15  pounds,  animal  pro¬ 
tein  feed  10  pounds,  and  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  five  pounds.  No  legume  hay 
need  be  fed  unless  pasture  gets  short. 
If  either  skimmilk  or  buttermilk  is 
available,  they  may  be  used  to  the 
extent  of  about  four  quarts  daily  for 
each  mature  sow  or  150  pound  fatten¬ 
ing  shoat,  to  replace  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  animal  protein  feed. 

Fattening  pigs  weighing  less  than 
150  pounds  per  head  wi.l  need  a 
higher  protein  feed  than  those  of 
heavier  weights.  From  weaning  time 
until  they  weigh  about  150  pounds,  a 
good  combination  for  their  feed 
mixture  can  be  made  by  using  either 
ground  corn  or  ground  barley  75 
pounds,  animal  protein  feed  20 
pounds,  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal  five 
pounds.  From  the  weight  mentioned, 
decrease  the  animal  protein  feed  by 
10  pounds  and  correspondingly  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  or  barley.  Allow  salt, 
a  mineral  mixture  and  water  to  all 
hogs  at  all  times. 


Brahmans  on  Chemung  Co., 
New  York,  Farm 

Mr.  John  Vargo  of  Horseheads, 
New  York,  is  the  first  farmer  in 
Chemung  County  to  try  the  Brahman 
breed  of  cattle.  Mr.  Vargo  owns  five 
head  which  hq  purchased  early  last 
Spring  from  a  ranch  in  Sarasota, 
Florida.  Of  the  five,  a  bull  and  three 


heifers  are  purebreds;  the  other,  a 
grade  heifer.  Mr.  Vargo  expects  to 
cross  the  Brahmans  with  his  Here- 
fords  to  produce  beef  animals  on  his 
240  acre  dairy  farm. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  Brahmans  are  used  for  beef 
production.  They  stand  heat  better 
than  the  other  beef  breeds  and  are 
not  affected  as  much  as  other  breeds 
by  ticks.  e.  g. 


Young  Brahmans  on  the  Varga  Farm  in  Chemung  County,  New  York. 


FARM 

A 

B 

C 


No.  Cows 

36 

33 

13 


Av.  Milk 
Per  Cow 
8527 
10709 
12196 


Av.  Fat  Feed  Concentrate 
Per  Cow  Ratio  Cost  Per  Cow 

323  1:5.3  $  64.30 

376  1:4.7  $  91.20 

440  1:3.5  $137.80 


Total  Feed 
Cost  Per  Cow 

$125.10 

$161.20 

$189.80 


Return  Per  Cow 
Above  Feed  Cost 
$281.11 
$331.00 
$375.20 


Herd  A  is  not  far  from  the  average 
production  of  the  average  herd.  But 
look  what  it  would  mean  if  every 
average  herd  could  produce  $94  more 
“profit  per  cow ”  above  feed  cost. 

What’s  Wrong  with  A? 

“A”  has  some  marginal  producers 
that  should  be  sold.  He  also  has  some 
very  good  cows  that  could  produce 
much  more,  if  properly  handled.  His 
problem  is  NOT  inheritance. 

Take  a  cow  capable  of  giving  12,000 
lbs.  of  milk.  Cut  her  formula  concen¬ 
trate  to  half  of  what  she  needs.  She 
not  only  cuts  her  milk  production  for 
this  lactation  —  she  will  calf  in  such 
poor  body  condition  that  her  second 
year’s  lactation  will  be  even  less. 

Notice  the  feed  ratio  of  Herd  A  is 
1  lb.  of  formula  concentrate  to  5.3  lbs. 
of  milk.  Here  is  a  herd  being  under¬ 
fed.  This  same  herd  —  properly  fed  — 
could  probably  produce  12,000  lbs. 
average  instead  of  8527  lbs.  Look  at 
these  two  typical  examples: 


Where  is  “break-even”  Point? 

✓ 

Some  say  300  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow  is 
the  break-even  point.  It  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  milk  market,  indi¬ 
vidual  herd  overhead  and  many  other 
factors.  If  300  lbs.  IS  the  break-even 
point  —  Herdsman  A  has  little  profit 
left  after  paying  his  hired  man,  over¬ 
head,  replacement  costs,  etc.  Over  half 
his  herd  averaged  less  than  300  lbs. 
of  fat. 

What  Should  He  Do? 

First,  you  can’t  tell  how  much  milk  a 
cow  is  capable  of  giving  until  she  is 
handled  and  fed  to  bring  out  her  best  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  cull  this  herd  oh  the  basis  of 
present  production  would  be  a  serious 
error. 

These  cows  should  be  properly  fed  for 
a  full  year  or  more  to  see  what  they  can 
do  before  low  producers  are  discarded. 
Onl’y  6  or  8  of  the  36  milking  cows  are 
so  poor  that  they  are  obvious  culls  at  the 
present  time. 


than  he  formerly  made  from  18.  He 
expects  to  enlarge  his  herd  only  as  fast 
as  he  can  produce  cows  of  good  in¬ 
heritance. 

His  roughage  is  “average”.  His 
equipment  and  bam  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  (and  cost)  of  either  A  or  B.  Do¬ 
ing  all  the  work  himself,  his  real  “take 
home  profit”  is  probably  as  much  as 
either  A  or  B  with  their  larger  herds 
and  hired  labor  costs. 

You  can  summarize  his  methods  in 
these  proven  practices: 

1.  Feed  all  the  roughage  the  cow  will 
eat,  as  good  as  the  season  can  produce. 

2.  Feed  a  good  formula  concentrate 
according  to  proven  and  profitable 
standards.  (Dairyman  C  feeds  Milk- 
Maid  Test  Cow  Ration  using  the  Milk- 
Maid  feeding  chart.) 

3.  Feed  each  cow  according  to  her  in¬ 
dividual  production.  $ 

4.  Dry  the  cow  off  so  she  has  at  least 
a  6  weeks  dry  period  to  build  her  body 
for  the  next  lactation. 

5.  Feed  the  dry  cow  well  with  Fitting 


Days  in 

Concentrate 

Ratio 

Amt.  Needed 

Kation  so  sne  calves  m  good  Doay 
dition. 

Cow  No. 

Lactation 

Fat 

Lbs.  Milk 

Fed 

Fed 

at  1 :3.5  Ratio 

6.  Breed,  when  practical,  for 

26 

191 

3.4 

5440 

810  lbs. 

1:6.7 

1550  lbs. 

freshening. 

19 

110 

3.68 

7380 

1070  lbs. 

1:6.9 

2100  lbs. 

Still  Not  Satisfied 

We  like  that  number  19  cow.  Given 
half  a  chance  she  might  produce  17,000 
lbs.  of  milk,  maybe  19,000.  But  fed  on 
a  1  to  6.9  ratio,  she  gave  out  in  the 
middle  of  her  lactation  —  ended  305 
days  with  12,208  lbs.  She  was  the  best 
cow  in  the  herd,  but  far  short  of  what 
she  could  have  done. 


Different  Problem  with  B 

Herd  B  has  better  than  average 
roughage  which  is  a  big  help.  His  herd 
average  is  no  disgrace.  He  made  $50 
per  cow  more  than  Herd  A.  But  he  is 
still  underfeeding  with  a  ratio  of  1 
lb.  formula  concentrate  to  4.7  lbs.  of 
milk.  He  could  cull  4  to  6  cows  and 
with  adequate  feeding  probably  raise 
his  herd  profit  another  $40  per  cow. 

Getting  Those  Extra  $$$ 

Herd  C  is  run  by  a  TOP  dairyman. 
He  has  studied  his  milk  production 
figures  and  profited  thereby. 

His  first  decision  was  to  feed  ade¬ 
quately  and  discover  the  ability  of  each 
cow  to  produce.  Then  he  sold  5  mar¬ 
ginal  producers.  He  is  now  making 
more  “ profit  money”  from  13  cows 


hopes  to  raise  his  fat  average  to  5 00  lbs. 
He  says  if  Marshfield*  can  do  it  so  can 
he. 

*Elmer  Marshfield,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — 
522  lbs.  fat  herd  average  for  6  years. 
( Also  a  Milk-Maid  feeder.) 

It’s  the  Truth 

Cows  supplied  with  amounts  of  nu¬ 
trients  below  their  needs,  will  produce 
on  a  level  with  those  nutrients  rather 
than  on  a  level  with  their  inherited 
ability. 

Your  herd  average  is  the  best  over¬ 
all  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  your 
dairy  business.  They  sum-up  your 
breeding,  feeding,  culling  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices. 

Full  feeding  of  the  herd  brings  the 
largest  profit  for  your  labor. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
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YOUR  OWN  WOODLOT 


Here’s  the  most  modern  wood- 
burning  furnace  you’ve  ever 
known!  Offers  clean,  safe,  cen¬ 
tral  heating,  needs  stoking  only  once  or 
twice  a  day,  even  in  coldest  weather. 

Burns  every  kind  of  fuel  wood.  Needs  no 
electricity  yet  gives  you  complete,  automatic  ( 
thermostat  fire  control  at  all  times  with  minimum  creosote.  Of 
rugged,  long-lasting,  (corrosion  resistant)  welded  steel  con¬ 
struction,  the  WOODOMAT  offers  clean,  trouble-free  heat  at 
a  reasonable  price. 


WRne  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS 


ICTUtING  CORPORATION 
BOX  660-E,  PAWTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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R-L  ARMY  GARRISON  TYPE  SHOES 

PROVE  THEIR  WORTH 

A  customer  has  written  us 
about  these  work  shoes: 
‘•They’re  the  first  pair  of  really 
comfortable  shoes  I've  ever 


worn.  Send  me  four  more 
pairs." 

Try  a  pair  of  these  R-L  Army 
Garrison  Type  Shoes  for  your¬ 
self.  They  are  extra  long-wear¬ 
ing,  extra  comfortable,  an  extra 
good  buy. 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  com¬ 
position  sole  and  heel  stands 
up  under  hard  wear.  Full 
oak-tanned  midsole. 
Double  and  triple 
sewed.  Double-thick 
leather  garrison 
back  and  roomy 
coe.  Sizes  6  to  12 
whole  and  half 
size.  Army  rus¬ 
set  tan  color; 
wide,  comfort¬ 
able  widths. 


Br.rHitCT 

l*y£flUMhlTflnl 


Why  Pay  More?  Save  The  Difference 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


i  ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT-— 

g  Reel  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □ 

g  471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A-1  Cheek  □ 

g  Wortetfer,  Mat*.  C  O.D.  (Postage  Extra)  Q 

0  Send  me - pairs  of  shoes  at 

0  find,  mailing  costs)  Send  Free  Literature  □ 

if  Name  —  _ 

0  Street _ _ _ 

#  City _ State _ 


e' 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

Ifor  Rug  Braiding.  Large  pieces.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 
Please  specify  colors.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  RUG- 
CRAFT  CO.,  1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


—Pure  Buckwheat  Flour— 

FIVE)  POUNDS  $1.00  POSTPAID,  ORDER  TODAY 

DUNHAM  MILLS,  WELLSBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
SleeplessNights 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 


CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  0.  D. 
Saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Cracker  Ce. 

9  N.  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


ROLL 

Developed 

FREE  ALBUM 
SIZES  —  135,  127,  120, 
620,  616,  and  118 

SNAP  SHOTS 

P.  O.  Box  20- R, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


enjoy  a  rnrrrr  direct  from 

BETTER  LUff  LL  THE  ROASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.25  Postpaid.  State  percolator,  drip  or  Stlex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


PEPPERELL  •  BATES  •  CAMFIELD  •  WEAREVER 


HERE’S  HOW  TO  GET 


AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU! 


Steam-O-Matic 

Iron 


Introduce  Colonial  Club  Plan  to  friends.  Your 
reward:  $25  worth  beautiful  gifts,  YOUR 
CHOICE1  Free  Premiums  for  members  .  .  .  Famous  brands  on 
easy  payments.  Special  reward  for  promptness.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  Catalog,  Secretary’s  book,  details! 


St.  Marys  Blanket  J 


PRESTO 


ST.  MARYS 


DUNDEE 


MONARCH 


CLUB 

PLAN 


67  High  Street,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Camden 

Pop-up 

Toaster 


November  5,  1949 


Climax  to  Climate 


A  thing  to  remember  when  deep  in  November 
With  frost  on  the  window  pane: 

“Ten  degrees  colder,  you’ll  live  ten  years  older’' 

—  They  reach  a  round  hundred  in  Maine! 

—  Margery  Mansfield 


Christmas  Shopping  Through  TheR.N.-Y. 


When  it  comes  to  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping,  nothing  is  quite  so  simple  as 
shopping  by  mail.  This  year  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  offers  to  its 
readers  four  choice  gift  items  for 
ordering  by  mail.  And  if  we  seem  a 
bit  enthusiastic  about  them  all,  it  is 
because  each  one  will  make  a  Yule- 
tide  gift  that  any  woman  can  be 
happy  to  give  or  to  receive — women 
and  girls  as  well. 

Now  let  us  tell  you  what  they  are. 
Pictured  above  (we  wish  we  could 
show  its  coloring)  is  one  of  three 
unusual  little  Americana  Handibooks. 
This  one  is  the  Shopping  Book,  with 
its  good  white  box;  the  other  two  are 
the  Address  Book  and  the  Greeting 
Cards  Record  Book,  also  boxed. 
Handy  indeed,  they  live  up  to 
“Americana”  because  the  cover  de¬ 
signs,  front  and  back,  on  all  three 
books,  are  reproduced  in  colors  taken 
from  actual  early  American  pieces  of 
needlework.  The  covers  are  cloth 
bound  with  the  look  of  linen  home- 
spun,  in  pastel  shades,  the  paper  of 
pages  is  excellent,  the  books  are  ex¬ 
pertly  made.  The  old  saying,  “Gems 
come  in  small  packages,”  holds  good. 

The  fourth  Christmas  order  item 
is  the  Flowers  of  America  1950 
Calendar  Engagement  Book. 

Shopping  List  Handibook 

From  an  actual  quilt  made  in  the 
early  1800’s  by  Ann  Walgrave 
Warner,  this  New  England  needle¬ 
woman’s  work  is  adapted  to  the 
Shopping  List  cover  design.  Some  60 
pages  are  fastened  by  looseleaf  em¬ 
bedded  plastic  rings,  and  give  space 
for  lists  of  all  kinds.  Convenient  for 
carrying  in  the  purse  or  keeping  at 
hand  at  home.  Light  in  weight  for 
mailing.  Boxed.  Price  $1.00. 

Americana  Address  Book 

Again  the  pastel  cover  designs  of 
the  Address  Book  are  taken  directly 
from  an  1800  Satin  Flower  picture 
embroidered  by  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Ma¬ 
son,  another  New  Englander  whose 
fine  work  with  needle  and  floss  lives 


on.  The  book’s  100  pages  are  in 
alphabetical  order  for  entering 
names  and  addresses  in  clearly 
ruled  sections  (plus  phone  number). 
In  addition,  all  the  pages  are  deco¬ 
rated  in  attractive  colors.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  which  of  these  books  is  more 
appealing  than  the  other.  Boxed 
also.  Price  $1.00. 

Greeting  Cards  Record  Handibook 

A  garland  of  morning  glories,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  cream  yellow  center, 
furnishes  the  pastel  design  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Greeting  Cards  Record 
Book’s  covers.  The  original  design 
comes  from  a  piano  stool  top  em¬ 
broidered  in  New  York  State  in  the 
1800’s.  Ruled  spaces  opposite  entries 
give  a  four  year  record  of  cards  sent 
and  received.  Boxed.  Price  $1.00. 

1950  Calendar — American  Flowers 
—  Engagement  Book 

This  year  we  offer  the  “Flowers  of 
America”  Calendar  Engagement  Book 
for  1950.  With  looseleaf  plastic  rings 
in  the  upright  back  binding,  the 
Calendar  Book’s  handsome  cover 
shows  sprays  of  peach  blossoms 
against  a  background  of  Spring  in  deep 
blue.  The  weeks  of  the  year  appear 
on  its  52  pages,  each  ruled  off  for 
the  seven  days.  Opposite  each  week 
is  a  full  page  halftone  picture  of 
America’s  flowers,  in  bud,  bloom  and 
fine  photography.  Each  day’s  space  is 
for  making  any  note  you  wish  to 
record:  not  only  engagements,  but  the 
flowering  of  your  own  garden,  visits 
of  birds,  anniversaries  of  all  kinds, 
“things  to  do,”  and  the  host  of  memos 
every  woman  likes  to  keep.  In  open 
faced  box.  Price  $1.25. 

These  four  items,  one  or  all,  as 
desired,  may  be  ordered  by  enclos¬ 
ing  cash,  money  order  or  check 
in  a  letter  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Early  mailing  is  advised. 
Please  name  the  four  different 
books  as:  Americana  Shopping  List, 
Americana  Address  Book,  Americana 
Greeting  Card  Record  Book,  and 
1950  Flower  Calendar.  p.  s. 
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Four  Nice  House  Plants  I 
Like  to  Care  For 

Your  house  plants  have  all  been 
brought  indoors  by  this  time,  of 
course.  October  is  a  good  month,  be¬ 
fore  central  heating  is  on,  to  get  the 
plants  accustomed  to  living  in  rooms 
without  having  to  endure  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  heat  without  humidity. 
The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  change  from  outside  to  inside 
conditions. 

To  be  successful  with  plants  de¬ 
pends  on  six  factors:  temperature, 
light,  humidity,  insects,  water  and 
feeding.  These  are  the  important 
points  in  caring  for  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  house  plants.  Every  room  is 
different,  of  course,  but  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  atmosphere  indoors,  I  find 
most  of  the  usual  house  plants,  such 
as  African  violets,  gloxinias,  begonias, 
and  ivies,  normally  use  up  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  water  every  two 
days  for  a  four  and  one-half  inch 
pot. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  many  plant 
pests  from  getting  started,  by  dusting 
them  every  other  week  with  an  in¬ 
secticide.  Plants  should  be  fed  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  is  my  rule  for  success. 

African  Violets 

In  growing  African  violets  I  avoid 
direct  sunlight;  east  and  north 
windows  are  to  be  preferred.  I  turn 
the  plants  every  day  to  keep  them 
growing  straight,  and  keep  them 
away  from  excessive  heat  and  drafts. 
My  practices  are  these:  the  plants 
should  be  watered  from  be  ow  in  a 
saucer;  do  not  give  too  much  water; 
the  plant  normally  uses  up  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  water  every  two 
days  in  a  four  and  one-half  inch 
flower  pot.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
in  humus,  not  especially  acid.  Once 
a  month,  put  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
plant  food  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
use  this  liquid  when  watering  plants. 
If  water  should  get  on  the  leaves,  it 
turns  them  yellow. 

If  there  are  cotton-like  specks  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  they  are  likely 
mealy  bugs.  Just  touch  these  specks 
with  a  piece  of  cotton,  wrapped  on  a 
toothpick,  dipped  in  alcohol.  Remove 
the  cotton  specks. 

Gloxinias 

Gloxinias  are  grown  practically 
the  same  as  tuberose  begonias.  But  I 
avoid  getting  water  on  gloxina  leaves, 
which  are  fuzzy  and  veivety  like  the 
African  violet.  In  the  Winter  they 
can  be  stored,  as  with  begonias,  or 
kept  dry  in  their  pots.  If  you  started 
the  gloxinias  in  August,  they  will 
flower  in  late  Winter.  The  soil  potting 
mixture  should  be  dark  and  coarse 
leaf  mold,  and  a  generous  mixing  of 
sand;  it  should  feel  light  in  the  hand. 

English  Ivy 

The  most  common  ivy  to  florists  is 
called  Oxl  English  Ivy,  an  exception- 
aly  vigorous  variey.  All  indoor  ivies 
should  be  given  sun  at  least  once  a 
week.  I  keep  them  moist  and  cool  at 
40-50  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the 
winter  months.  Spray  them  with 
water  as  often  as  you  can,  and  give 
them  a  real  bath  once  a  week,  by 
spraying  them  with  water  from  the 
kitchen  or  bathroom  hose,  taking  care 
to  clean  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 
This  prevents  spots  by  spider  mites, 
and  scale  insects,  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  ivy. 

The  English  Ivy  is  suitable  for 
growing  in  a  well  lighted  north 
window.  It  should  be  kept  moist  at 
the  roots  at  all  times,  does  well  in 
a  cool  room,  and  can  endure  zero 
weather  without  much  damage.  When 
new  growth  begins,  water  freely,  re¬ 
pot  and  fertilize  if  necessary. 

The  Begonias 

A  collection  of  begonias  is  almost 
never  without  some  of  the  plants  in 
bloom.  Wax  begonias  flower  freely 
from  October  to  June,  if  pinched 
back  to  keep  them  stocky.  Use  the 
same  soil  mixture  as  you  use  for 
African  violets.  Begonias  do  not 
tolerate  gas  in  the  air.  They  grow 
best  in  a  north  or  west  window. 
Avoid  bright  sunshine;  keep  them 
constantly  moist.  I  find  that  the  foli¬ 
age  should  be  sprayed  with  water 
daily,  if  possible. 

When  begonia  plants  are  given 
cleansing  treatment  by  thoroughly 
spraying  them  with  plain  water,  and 
if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  disease  and 
insects  before  they  make  headway, 
then  little  trouble  is  experienced. 
When  these  plants  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  gradually  withhold 
water.  Agnes  Tieck 


Easy,  too.  Just  shape  into  cakes 
and  pan-fry,  or  shape  into 
small  balls,  fry  in  deep  hot 
fat,  and  serve  crisp,  and  plump 
and  sizzling  hot.  Gorton’s 
makes  tasty  and  wholesome 
main  dishes  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner.  Also  ask 
for  GORTON’S  FROZEN  FISH 
FILLETS. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  G or ton-Pew  Fisheries,  Glou~ 


’’A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
e*t  seafoods. 


cester,  Mass. 


COFFEE 


Finest  Tasting  Hotel  Blend. 
I  Vi  Pounds  $1.00  Postpaid. 
State  Silex,  Drip  or  Percolator. 
AMERICAN  FINE  FOODS,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 

WOOD  HEATER 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 


AW.  ^ 

fv  Guaranteed  by 
l  Good  Housekeeping  ) 

g  4py»mto 

THE 

FUEL-SAVING 

SENSATION 


Over  3000  retailed  in  one  city. 
Many  users  report  more  than 
50%  savings  in  fuel  costs,  still 
enjoying  safer,  thermostat- 
controlled  24-hr.  heat. 

Should  build  but  one  fire  pep 
season. 

Many  heating  entire  homes! 
Unbelievable  heating  capacity. 


No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Burns  clean  .  .  .  less 
soot  and  grime.  Saves  walls, 
drapes.  Most  types  wood 
successfully  used.  Remove  ashes 
on  average  of  3  times  monthly. 
7  types  and  prices.  If  no  dealer 
near,  we  will  ship  immediately 
from  nearest  warehouse  and  pay^ 
freight.  Write  TODAY  for  fre© 
details. 


"Truly  The  Salaried  Man's  Heater"  Choice  dealerships  available. 


ASHLEY  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 


Dir  ft  DTTTTniUC  Over  300  Plastic  But- 
DAU-U-OUI  1UHO  tons  in  assorted  colors, 
patterns  and  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets.  $1.00  postpaid. 
750  or  more  $2.00  postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  You  pay  postal 
fees.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

MARWOOD,  P.0.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay. 
Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to  meet 
farmers’  credit  needs.  Without  obligation  write  for 
further  details  to — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2.  MASS. 


PeP».  F-5  COLUMBIA,  S.  C 

Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 

Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  info  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  -tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


AT  LAST!  Make  your  own  work  GLOVES  &  MITTENS 
from  cast  off  materials.  SAVE!  Easy  instructions  with 
durable  patterns.  $1.00  Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

ELI  VAN  BROCKLEN,  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


<r£AZ?  77&//V&S  / 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  yeast 


For  Women  cmo  Only 


ALWAYS  PEPENPASLE 
BECAUSE  IT'S  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE 


you  CAN  COUNT  ON  FLEISCHMANN'S 
PR y  YEAST  F OR  PASTES 
RISINSS  EVERY  TIME 


LOOKIT- buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 
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WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset"  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 


IRENE  RICE 


(Designing  Director) 


WJWAVAVAYV^AVAVli 


FLUFFY,  TENDER 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients  ...  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  biscuits 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time  .  .  . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Dough 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 
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Genuine  OLD-FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

Remember  that  zippy  unforgettable  taste?  Those 
OLD  -  TIME  gastronomic  delights?  Five  pound 
packages  $1.50  postpaid  anywhere  United  States. 
Full  directions.  Order  today. 

LARROWE  MILLS,  C0H0CT0N  15,  NEW  YORK 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C,  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


V  ADM  FREE  samples.  Knitting  &.  Rug  Yarns. 
I  Allll  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un- 
*  surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Cranberries  and  Raisins  in 
Thanksgiving  Pie 

Mince  is  always  mighty  fine  for 
pie.  But  before  Thanksgiving  comes 
this  year,  try  a  cranberry  and  raisin 
filling  and  see  what  happens  by  No¬ 
vember  24! 

Use  either  your  own  pie  crust  of 
a  package  of  pie  crust  mix,  following 
container  directions  for  a  9-inch 
ho  iday  dessert.  For  the  filling  use: 

2V2  cups  sugar;  2  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch;  y2  cup  water;  1  cup  raisins; 
4  cups  cranberries;  1  tablespoon 
grated  orange  rind. 

Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch  in 
saucepan;  mix  thoroughly.  Add  water 
and  cook  five  minutes.  Add  raisins, 
cranberries  and  orange  rind.  Bring 
to  rapid  boil.  Cover  saucepan  and  re¬ 
move  from  stove;  cool.  Pour  cooled 
mixture  into  prepared  pie  shell. 

For  a  fancy  crust  topping,  roll  out 
remaining  crust  and  cut  into  leaf 
shapes.  Arrange  cut-outs  over  sur¬ 
face  of  pie  and  brush  with  melted 
butter.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(400  degrees  F.)  35  minutes.  Makes 
one  9-inch  pie. 


Good  Eating  in  November 

Fried  nuts  (roasted,  really)  or 
what  is  called  toasted  nuts,  such  as 
almonds,  etc.,  are  done  this  way: 
Put  %  cup  of  oil  in  a  small  sauce¬ 
pan;  heat  to  where  it  will  brown  an 
inch  bread  cube  in  one  minute.  Then 
into  the  hot  oil  put  the  nuts,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  at  a  time.  Give  them  a 
minute  or  two  to  brown;  drain  on 
unglazed  paper. 

When  adding  nuts  to  a  cake  batter, 
dip  them  in  flour  to  prevent  their 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  To 
chop  nuts,  place  them  in  a  wooden 
bowl  and  chop  with  a  vegetable¬ 
chopping  knife  for  best  results,  b.  c. 

According  to  etymologists,  the 
English  word  “bath”  comes  indirectly 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  “to  drive 
sadness  from  the  mind.”  The  Greeks 
laid  great  stress  on  the  relaxing  and 
revivifying  effect  of  bathing. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  - —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upper  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 


The  following  four  ladies  desire 
cups  and  saucers,  dishes,  etc.  They 
wili  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  they 
can  send  in  exchange  if  you  write  to 
them:  a.  m.  h.,  Mass.  —  Mrs.  g.  j., 
N.  Y.  —  Mrs.  h.  e.  w.,  Mass.  —  Mrs. 
E.T.,  R.  I. 


These  two  readers  collect  pepper 
and  salt  shakers.  Mrs.  r.  a.  c.,  N.  Y., 
will  send  you  quilt  pieces  in  ex¬ 
change.  Mrs.  h.  c.,  N.  Y.,  will  send 
other  shakers. 


Can  you  send  old-fashioned  flat¬ 
iron  stands  (trivets)  to  these  ladies? 
Miss  e.  d.  m.,  N.  J.,  will  mail  you 
crocheted  potholders;  p.  p.  g.,  N.  Y., 
will  send  new  apron  material  in  ex¬ 
change. 


Do  you  wish  to  trade  scenic  post¬ 
cards?  Just  write  to  "Mrs.  c.  s.,  N.  Y., 
and  to  f.  t.  h.,  R.  I. 


Have  you  buttons  you  don’t  need? 
Mrs.  h.  p.,  Vt.,  will  send  you  pocket 
book  mysteries  or  cancelled  stamps 
for  ypur  old  or  odd  buttons.  Mrs. 
n.  g.,  N.  Y.,  will  send  what  she  can 
that  you’d  like  for  your  hobbies 
(from  various  States)  for  her  button 
map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


Many  nights  on  the  farm  I  am  here 
by  myself.  I’d  love  to  hear  from 
women  of  35  or  over  who  like  to 
write  of  anything  they  enjoy  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  g.  l,,  Ohio. 


November  5,  1949 


NEW  RELIEF! 

When  Colds  Cause 


Mother,  you  know  what  wonderful 
relief  you  get  when  you  rub  on 
Vicks  VapoRub! 

Now  . . .  when  your  child  wakes 
up  in  the  night  tormented  with 
a  croupy  cough  of  a  cold,  here’s  a 
special  way  to  use  Vicks  VapoRub. 
It’s  VapoRub  Steam — and  it  brings 
relief  almost  instantly! 

Put  a  spoonful  of  VapoRub  in  a 
bowl  of  boiling  water  or  vaporizer. 
Then  . : .  let  your  child  breathe  in 
the  soothing  VapoRub  Steam. 
Medicated  vapors  penetrate  deep 
into  cold-congested  upper  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and 
bring  relief  wit h 

every  breath!  _w  Vap6RU~8 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  KITCHEN  WITH 
BORTEN’S  COLORFUL  BRUSHES 

Match  your  kitchen  color  scheme.  Bo  first  in  your 
community  to  display  these  colorful  brushes. 

•  Highest  Quality  Brushes — Meet  all  Kitchen  Needs. 

•  Non-Inflammable  Plastic  Handles  In  Marbelized 
Decorator  Colors:  Red,  Green,  White,  Burgundy. 

Send  for  set  of  six  brushes.  UTILITY,  SINK, 
PASTRY,  POT,  PERCOLATOR  and  BOTTLE. 
Tremendous  value  at  factory  saving  price  of  only 
$1.50  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

NO  C.  0.  D.'s  STATE  COLOR. 

WALTER  BORTEN  COMPANY 
PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Are  You  Sewing  for  Christmas?  Fine  Ideas  in  Our  Patterns 


PRETTY  BLOUSE  FINE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


2472  —  Scallops  cn  Sleeves — this  simple  but  dressy  blouse  is  just  the  gift  for  young  girls  and  anyone  wearing  a  suit.  New  dropped 
shoulders  and  smart  round  yoke.  Sizes  10-20;  36-40.  Size  16,  IVx  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

CLOVER  POCKET  APRON  PLUS  CLOVER  POT  HOLDERS 

3088  —  What  a  Pretty  Package  this  combination  wili  make!  Both  patterns  in  this  number.  Attractive,  practical,  quick  to  sew. 
Sizes:  Small,  medium,  large,  extra  large.  Medium  size  2%  yds.  35  in. ;  *4  yd.  contrast.  20c. 

SOFT  LINED,  LONG  NIGHTGOWN  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

2863  —  Simple  to  Sew  and  lovely  to  wear,  this  gown  has  waistline  tucks  and  bow-band;  armholes  with  smooth  edging,  or  ruffled. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  sleeveless  or  ruffled,  3(4  yds.  39  in.  20c. 

“YULE”  LOVE  THIS  HEART  AND  ARROW  APRON! 

3067  —  Dainty  and  Useful,  this  apron  is  dressed  up  with  narrow  ruffling  (lace  or  embroidery)  for  top  and  bottom  edgings.  Then 
put  a  heart  upon  the  pocket!  Cut  in  one  size  only;  one  yd.  35  in.  20c. 

DRESS  UP  HER  FAVORITE  DOLL  IN  RED  RIDING  HOOD  OUTFIT 

209  —  That  Little  Girl's  Pet  Doll  will  look  brand  new  in  this  hooded  cape  and  sweet  dress  ensemble.  Pattern  comes  in  four  sizes  for 
dolls  14,  16,  18  and  20  inches  long.  Yardage  on  pattern.  20c. 

GIFT  PANSY  PARTY  APRON  TO  CROCHET 

E-996  —  Lovely  Apron  to  work  on  and  to  wrap  up  for  Christmas.  Simple,  effective  to  crochet  in  filet,  with  waist  band  making  a  pretty 
fullness.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

ALWAYS  POPULAR  —  PINEAPPLES  IN  A  CHAIR  SET 

E-1183  —  Three  Pieces  for  triple  protection  and  an  ample  gift  indeed!  Complete  instructions  for  Pineapple  Chair  Set.  15c. 

DON'T  MISS  SCORES  OF  CHRISTMAS  IDEAS  IN  OUR  TWO  PATTERN  BOOKS! 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c  —  1949-50  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  for  over  67c.) 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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can  braid  a 


braiders  for  COTTON 
braiders  for  WOOL 
easy  miracle  Lacer 

PLUS 

8-page  BRAIDING  MANUAL 

10  PIECES  $' 
for  only 


125 

JL  p°s 


postpaid 


NEVER  BEFORE  could  you  braid  NYLON,  SILK  or 
COTTON  with  complete  satisfaction  I  Now.  with  this 
new  10-ploce  braiding  kit,  it’s  easy!  You  get  one  set 
of  metal  braiders  for  thinnest  NYLON  or  SILK ;  an¬ 
other  for  medium-weight  fabrics  like  COTTON ;  the 
third  for  WOOL.  Imagine!  You  can  take  all  your 
odd  nylon  stockings,  old  clothing,  blankets  and 
braid  beautiful  rugs,  bedspreads,  handbags,  etc. 


YOU  CAN  BRAID  A  RUG  IN  A  DAYI 


Attach  strips  of  any  fabric  you  choose  to  braiders 
specially  designed  for  it,  and  Just  braid!  No  .more 
folding,  creasing,  sewing;  no  raw  edges  or  seams.., 
amazing  new  lacer  threads  rug  invisibly,  makes  it 
reversible.  As  simply  and  economically  as  this,  you 
can  braid  any  and  every  fabric  into  beautiful  articles 

to  give,  use  in  your 
own  home,  or  seif  for 
extra  money  I 


- YOUR  GIFT - 

FOR  PROMPTNESS 

8-pag« 

BRAIDING  MANUAL 

If  you  speed  your 
order  NOW,  we’ll  in- 
elude  at  no  extra 
charge  famous  Nu-Flex 
BRAIDING  MANUAL 
with  easy-to-follow  in¬ 
structions  . . . profusely 
illustrated  with  pat¬ 
terns  and  designs  for 
rugs,  bedspreads, 
handbags,  etc. 

BUT  YOU  MUST 
ORDER  NOW I 


Essential  to  Good 
Rug  Making 

STURDY  NU-FLEX 
RUG  THREAD 

110  Yard  Spool 
50c  each 


WONDER  VALUE 

in  NEW  WOOL! 

only  1c  per  foot 

assorted  colors  cut  to 
exact  tested  width  — 
1 1/2"  —  most  suitable 
for  braiding.  275  ft. 
minimum.  475  ft. 
makes  3x5  rug. 


USE  10  FULL  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Send  Check,  Money  Order,  or  Cash  and  we’ll  pay 
postage.  ON  C.O.D.’S,  YOU  PAY  POSTAGE.  If  not 
kill  n  rv  rnnn  delighted,  return  In 

NU-FLEX  CORP.  10  days  for  full  pur- 

_ _  chase  price  refund. 

DEPT.  BR-II  Mail  your  order  today) 

1133  Broadway  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SERRATED  JAWS  FO“ 
POSITIVB 


A  plier,  wrench,  clamp;  1000's  of 
uses  in  garage  and  home.  Heavy  INSTANT 
pressed  steel  body,  rugged  tool  release 
steel,  replaceable  jaws.  7"  size, 

$1.75;  10",  $2.25  (10%  higher, 

Denver  &  West).  At  dealers  every- 
,  where. 


SWIVEL 

JAW/ 


ALL-NICKEL 

FINISH 


CAPACITY 

INDICATOR 


Only 
Locking  Plier 
with  All  These  Features 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 
Quality  Tools  Since  1850 


Seed 
Catalog 
FREE r 


TOMATO 

THE  amazing  new  Tomato 
all  America  is  talking 
about!  BetterquaJity,  bigger 
yield— as  much  as  20%  more 
than  Marglobe  or  Rutgers. 
Begins  earlier,  bears  longer. 
Smooth,  round,  heavy,  ecar- 
,  let,  delicious.  Very  costly 
seeds,  but  we’ll  mail  10  FREE 
to  try;  send  stamp  for  postage. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

375  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

?40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  $1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  in¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  062.  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


At  NEPPCO’S  Annual 
Exposition 

The  12th  annual  Poultry  Industry 
Exposition  of  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  (NEPPCO), 
recently  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  had 
a  record  attendance  of  7,500  members 
and  visitors.  John  V.  B.  Rice, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  was  reelected 
president.  Other  officers  are:  First 
vice-pres.,  Waldo  Chick,  Wells, 
Maine;  second  vice-pres.,  Max  de 
Jonge,  Ringoes,  N.  J.;  third  vice- 
pres.,  Samuel  Ahmuty,  Odenton,  Md., 
succeeding  Walter  Spearin  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.;  secy.,  Frank  H.  E-lis,  III, 
Elverson,  Pa.;  and  treas.,  J.  C.  Weisel, 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farm,  Rosemont, 
N.  J.  Harry  Rieck,  Preston,  Md.,  is 
Neppco’s  representative  on  the  Poul¬ 
try  Committee  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  while  Leslie  S. 
Hubbard  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  represents 
Neppco  on  the  National  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Prince  or 
Pauper?”,  Dr.  Earle  L.  Butz,  head  of 
the  Purdue  University  agricultural 
economics  department,  declared  that 
for  two  centuries  America’s  national 
po.icy,  both  public  and  private,  has 
been  one  of  expanded  output.  He 
stated  in  part: 

“American  greatness  is  largely  thb 
result  of  the  traditional  American 
willingness  to  work  applied  to  the  re¬ 
sources  we  have.  Our  foundation  of 
a  strong  economy  is  threatened  by 
the  newer  philosophy,  held  by  many 
individuals  and  economic  groups  in 
our  country,  that  they  will  prosper 
most  through  a  policy  of  restricted 
output.  This  type  of  reasoning  may 
sometimes  be  valid  for  a  few  individ¬ 
uals  or  for  a  few  industries,  but  when 
it  becomes  general  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  must  be  a  lowered  standard  of 
living  for  everyone.  If  we  would  have 
more,  we  must  produce  more.  There 
is  no  other  short  cut  to  added  luxury, 
leisure,  or  conveniences.” 

According  to  Andrew  Christie, 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  president  of  the 
International  Baby  Chick  Assn., 
“Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  poultry 
business  during  the  past  ten  years 
and  has  done  a  good  job  of  manage¬ 
ment  has  made  a  good  living.  This 
will  continue  to  be  the  case.  We  have 
by  no  means  reached  the  limit 
poultry  and  egg  consumption.”  \ 

Leslie  S.  Hubbard,  president  of  the  ^ 
National  Poultry  Producers  Feder¬ 
ation,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  pointed  out  that 
while  “the  long  term  trend  of  a.l 
prices  is  down,  with  improved  breed¬ 
ing,  nutrition  and  management  we 
in  the  poultry  industry  continue  to 
maintain  an  advantageous  position 
and  continue  to  supply  a  better  value 
to  our  consumer.” 

Five  of  America’s  leading  poultry 
pathologists  extended  hope  that  the 
great  economic  diseases  of  poultry 
will  be  under  control,  if  not  elimin¬ 
ated,  as  a  result  of  modern  research 
and  discoveries,  some  in  virus  labora¬ 
tories — as  in  the  case  of  infectious 
bronchitis  and  Newcastle  disease, 
some  in  the  breeding  of  resistant 
strains  of  poultry — as  range  paralysis 
or  “big  liver  disease.” 

On  the  subject  of  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  it  was  brought  out  that  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  feared  by  the  poultry- 
man  who  follows  the  reconpmen- 
dations  of  recognized  pathologists  on 
preventive  vaccinations.  Dr.  Beau- 
dette’s  research  at  Rutgers  University 
led  to  the  development  of  tl>e  first 
successful  vaccine  for  this  first- 
ranking  economic  disease  of  chickens 
and  turkeys.  Millions  of  chicks 
perished  and  egg  production  was 
greatly  inhibited  during  the  war 
when  the  disease  struck  in  epidemic 
proportions.  Dr.  Beaudette  isolated 
several  hundred  strains  of  the  virus, 
and  screened  these  by  testing  first  in 
embryonated  eggs,  then  in  experi¬ 
ment  station  flocks,  until  he  found 
one  mild  strain  from  which  the  live 
virus  vaccine  is  now  being  prepared 
in  millions  of  doses  annually. 

Francis  A.  Ryan,  University  of 
Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  Hen- 
of-the-Year  Committee,  announced 
J.  J.  Warren,  Brookfield,  Mass.,  as 
the  winner.  This  is  the  second  year 
in  which  a  bird  owned  by  Mr. 
Warren  carried  away  top  honors  in 
the  Hen-of-the  Year  Contest. 

Mount  Norwottuck  Hatchery,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  produced  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  that  were  judged  best 
of  20  championship  flocks  entered  in 
a  special  growing  contest  from  the 
13  Northeastern  Council  States.  The 
birds  were  entered  by  Albert  G.  Brace. 
John  W.  Schoonmaker,  hatchery 
owner,  accepted  the  award. 


HUDSON  Makes  a  Full  Line 
of  Barn  Equipment . . . 

Stalls  of  every  type:  lever  operated, 
arch,  tie,  continuous  top  rail;  water 
bowls;  pens;  ventilators.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  free  catalog. 


HUDSON  STANDARD  STANCHION 

(above)  A  favorite  with  thousands 
of  dairymen.  Easy  to  install.  Latch 
is  easy  to  operate,  trouble-proof  and 
cow-proof.  Hinge  never  wears  out. 
Made  of  high  carbon,  rust-resisting 
steel,  with  heavy  steel  fittings. 


HUDSON  MASTER  STANCHION  Very' 
strong.  Impossible  for  cows  to  open, 
yet  easy  to  operate.  Simple  squeeze 
of  one  hand  will  open  or  close.  Com¬ 
plete  cow  freedom;  single  chain.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  any  size  cow.  Comes  with 
or  without  wood  liner. 


HUDSON  STEEL  WATER  BOWLS 

Step  up  milk  yield— experiments 
at  Iowa  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station  show  that  10  cows  with 
5  water  bowls  equal  11  cows 
without  any!  This  bowl  is  made 
of  deep  drawn  steel,  hot  gal¬ 
vanized.  Easy  to  clean.  Bowls 
nest,  easy  to  sterilize.  Hudson 
Perfect  Valve  won’t  rust— gives 
no  trouble  —  no  pounding  —  no 
splashing,  Cast  iron  bowl  model 
also  available. 


HUDSON  BARN  SCRAPER  For  cleaning 
barn  floors,  poultry  houses,  garages, 
creameries;  also  scraping  snow. 
Heavy  gauge  steel.  Reversible  blade. 


NEVER  TRUST  A  BULL  Use  a  Hudson 
Bull  Staff,  Pull  on  ring  near  head 
of  staff  hooks  bull’s  nose.  To  release, 
simply  pull  on  snap  ring  in  handle. 
Made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing. 

HUDSON  MILK  STOOL  Also 
for  use  in  garages,  camps, 
stores  and  around  the 
home.  Comfortable;  will 
not  tip. 


BALL  BEARING  LITTER  CARRIER 

Moves  on  track  at  touch  of  a 
hand.  Can  be  pushed  by  a  10 
year  old  boy!  Six  inch  wheels 
means  slower  wear  on  tread; 
much  longer  wheel  life.  Each 
wheel  rolls  on  two  annular  ball 
bearings.  Operates  on  rigid 
track.  Six  bushel  and  twelve 
bushel  models. 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


*7t4ted  <t  nt( 

SPRAYLRS  AND  OUSTERS 

hay  tools  and  barn  equipment 

LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
Farm  ventilation  equipment 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

598  i.  Illinois  Street  •  Chicago  11,  III.  •  Dept,  rniis 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  all  HUDSON 
BARN  EQUIPMENT. 


Name  of  My  Dealer. 
My  Name _ 


Address  (RFD  No.). 
Town _ 


-State. 
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Many  come  and  all  are  chosen 


Now,  by  road  and  rail,  the  meat  animals 
roll  to  market.  To  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis — to  Ft.  Worth,  and  Denver  and  Chi¬ 
cago — to  hundreds  of  other  markets.  But  no 
matter  whether  they  come  to  local  markets 
or  larger  central  markets — no  matter  in  how 
great  numbers — there  is  a  demand  and  a 
buyer  for  every  single  head. 

In  every  livestock  market,  there  is  keen 
buying  competition.  Omaha,  for  example, 
has  14  meat-packing  plants.  They  have  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  Omaha  yards.  They  bid  against 
one  another.  But  do  those  packer-buyers 
"have  it  all  their  own  way”?  Not  on  your 
life!  Last  year  buyers  for  meat  packers  in 
250  other  cities  bought  and  reshipped  almost 
Vz  of  Omaha’s  total  livestock  receipts.  Still 
another  800,000  head  were  bought  and 
shipped  out  again  to  farmers  and  feed  lot 
operators  in  27  states  . . .  You  bet  there’s  all 
kinds  of  competition— in  Omaha  and  every¬ 
where  else. 

In  that  intense  buying  competition  across 
the  nation,  Swift  &  Company  plays  its  part. 
Your  livestock  is  the  "raw  material”  which 
we  must  constantly  buy,  to  stay  in  business. 
One  place  or  another,  all  meat  packers  bid 
against  18,000  other  firms,  large  and  small, 
which  slaughter  livestock  commercially  in 
the  United  States. 

Making  a  market  for  your  animals  is  one 
of  the  many  links  between  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  meat  packers.  Your  animals  must 
be  "manufactured”  into  meat — transported 
to  the  places  where  the  meat-eating  millions 
of  people  live — distributed  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retail  stores  where  they  can 
buy  it ...  In  all  of  these  activities,  vital  to 
your  business,  the  people  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  play  a  hard-working  part. 


SPREAD? 


If  a  steer  were  all  steak 

From  his  rump  to  his  head, 
Few  people  would  worry 

About  what’s  called  "spread.” 


Spread  is  the  difference 

’Tween  what’s  paid  for  a  steer 
And  meat  price  at  retail. 

Some  cuts  are  quite  dear. 

All  meat  cuts  are  sold 

At  so  much  for  each  pound: 
But  brisket  brings  in 

Much  less  than  the  round. 

Stew  beef  and  other  cuts 
Must  sell,  without  fail. 

And  often  bring  less  than 
The  meat  cost,  wholesale. 

In  figuring  "spread” 

And  what  each  of  us  makes, 

Be  sure  to  remember  .  .  . 

Your  steers  aren’t  all  steaks! 


UR  CITY  COUSIN, 


What  are  the  people  laughing  for? 
And  why  is  City  Cousin 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Our  Marketing 
Services 
Benefit  YOU ! 


In  your  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  livestock,  it  is  necessary  to  work  hard 
and  be  a  good  manager  if  you  are  to  come 
out  with  money  ahead  on  your  operations. 
You  plan  the  best  pasture  and  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  number  of  head  you  intend  to 
carry.  Operating  costs  are  kept  down  by  full 
utilization  of  labor  and  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

We  have  similar  problems  at  Swift — keep¬ 
ing  operating  costs  down  in  processing  plants 
and  sales  units.  Not  only  must  we  be  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  processing  and  distributing  of 
our  products.  We  must  also  turn  every  waste 
product  into  something  of  value — "use  every¬ 
thing  but  the  squeal.”  Swift  research  scien¬ 
tists  develop  new  products,  find  new  uses  for 
others.  Our  home  economists  experiment 
with  all  meat  products.  They  pass  informa¬ 
tion  to  home  makers  which  aids  in  cooking 
methods.  Swift  sales  people  use  effective 
merchandising  campaigns  to  stimulate  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  products  .  .  .  and  to  assist 
retail  meat  dealers  in  selling  more  meat. 

In  order  best  to  serve  producers  of  live¬ 
stock  and  consumers  of  meat,  we  must  be 
efficient.  Our  system  of  refrigeration  and 
marketing  makes  it  possible  to  transport 
meat  at  low  cost  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  cannot  produce  their  own  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  the  same  marketing  system  that 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  a  nation-wide  market 
.  .  .  and  thus  helps  increase  the  value  of 
your  livestock. 


Vice  President, 
Swift  &  Company 


tyf/al/Aa  Sftypcwi  fot 

OLD-FASHIONED  TURKEY  STUFFING 

(Yield:  5  cups) 


114  tsp.  salt 
Vs  tsp.  pepper 
14  tsp.  poultry  seasoning 
1  egg 


Quotes  of  the  Month 

"We  take  meat  on  the  table  for  granted.  But  it  re¬ 
quires  a  complex  and  highly  efficient  supply  service 
to  bring  it  to  us.” 

Industrial  News  Review 

"Livestock  contributes  to  soil  building  and  im¬ 
proved  land  use,  better  nutrition,  less  dependency 
on  foreign  outlets  for  a  market  for  grain  products, 
and  serves  as  a  cushion  against  food  shortages.” 

Robert  J.  Eggert,  Economist 


Soda  Bill  Sez 


The  feller  who  says,  "/  was  wrong,”  is 
making  progress — he’s  smarter  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

If  you  want  your  married  life  to  be  a  har¬ 
mony,  be  prepared  sometimes  to  play  second 
fiddle. 

It’s  short-sighted  to  be  long-winded. 


Mineral  for 
Dairy  Cattle 

C.  F.  Huffman,  Michigan  Ag. 
Experiment  Station 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


C.  F.  Huffman 


2  cups  chopped  onion 
214  cups  diced  celery 
14  cup  butter  or  margarine 
12  slices  white  bread 
%  tsp.  nutmeg 

Fry  onion  and  celery  in  butter  or  margarine  until  tender.  Toast  bread 
until  dry  and  golden  brown  in  a  slow  oven  (325°F.).  Soak  bread  in 
cold  water  until  soft.  Remove  bread  from  water  and  squeeze  until 
dry.  Tear  into  small  pieces  and  put  into  bowl.  Add  onion,  celery, 
and  butter.  Sprinkle  with  seasonings  which  have  been  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Combine.  Add  slightly  beaten  egg  and  toss  together  with 
forks.  This  makes  a  moist  and  fluffy  dressing.  Stuff  bird  just  be¬ 
fore  roasting. 


For  growth,  reproduction  and 
milk  production,  dairy  cattle  require  a  dozen  min¬ 
eral  elements.  But  the  need  for  mineral  supple¬ 
ments,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
feed  (forage  or  concentrate),  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season. 
Roughages,  grains  and  grain  by-products  are  all 
usually  low  in  the  elements  found  in  common  salt, 
so  it’s  best  to  mix  1  per  cent  salt  with  the  grain, 
and  also  allow  free  access  to  salt. 

Dairy  cattle  seldom  need  a  supplement  supplying 
calcium,  since  as  a  general  rule  roughages  are  rich 
in  this  element.  On  the  other  hand,  roughages  are 
frequently  low  in  phosphorus.  Cattle  suffering  from 
a  mild  phosphorus  deficiency  may  show  an  abnor¬ 
mal  craving  for  things  such  as  wood  and  bones.  But 
in  marked  phosphorus  deficiency,  the  only  abnor¬ 
mal  symptom  is  a  reduced  feed  intake.  No  phos¬ 
phorus  supplement  is  needed  when  milking  cows 
are  fed  liberal  amounts  of  commercial  dairy  feeds; 
or  when  the  grain  mixture  contains  at  least  one- 
fifth  mill  feed  by-products,  or  protein  concentrates. 
When  legume  roughage  furnishes  the  principal 
source  of  protein,  allow  free  access  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  odorless  steamed  bone  meal  and  salt. 

Three  trace  mineral  elements — iodine,  cobalt, 
and  copper — are  needed  as  supplements  in  certain 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Consult  your  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  trace  mineral 
element  recommendations. 


&  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Handling  the  New  Layers 


The  first  few  weeks  in  the  laying 
house  are  very  important  for  the 
range-grown  pullet.  There  are  habits 
to  be  broken — less  ventilation,  differ¬ 
ent  feeds,  and  in  some  cases,  strange 
caretakers  to  get  used  to.  On  the 
whole,  though,  she  is  ever  willing  to 
learn  and  become  friendly.  It  is  said 
that  nothing  scares  as  easily  as  a 
chicken.  This  may  be  true  but,  once 
used  to  her  surroundings,  nothing  is 
as  friendly  as  a  heavy  laying  pullet. 
An  inexperienced  operator  will 
frighten  the  layers  a  dozen  times  a 
day  through  ignorance.  One  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  gift  of  observation 
will  have  them  eating  out  of  his  hand 
in  no  time.  It  all  depends  on  real¬ 
izing  the  birds’  predicament,  and  act¬ 
ing  accordingly. 

Chickens  Scare  Easily 

Newly  housed  layers  are  ever  alert 
to  strange  noises  and  colors.  Some¬ 
times  I  forget  to  don  my  chore  shirt 
or  jacket  when  starting  my  chores, 
and  there  is  immediate  confusion 
upon  my  entrance.  At  such  times  I 
talk  to  them,  or  sing,  or  merely  grunt; 
anything  to  let  them  realize  I’m  not 
a  stranger.  Even  old  hens  become 
skittish  when  in  strange  surround¬ 
ings.  Shifting  a  batch  of  layers  to  an¬ 
other  floor,  especially  if  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  different,  is  quite  a  problem. 

Recently  I  had  to  make  room  for 
several  hundred  pullets  and,  not 
wishing  to  practically  give  the  old 
hens  away  on  a  glutted  market,  I 


in  unsalable  eggs.  Misshapen  eggs 
break  very  easily  and  must  be  sold  at 
a  discount.  Once  frightened,  the  birds 
get  the  tendency  to  scare  easily.  One 
time  a  weasel  got  into  one  of  my 
henhouses  and,  although  I  trapped  it 
the  next  day,  those  chickens  refused 
to  be  pacified  for  many  days. 

Sometimes  it  is  better  to  enter  the 
laying  house  often  when  housing 
pullets,  other  times  it  is  the  other 
way  around.  It  depends  whether  the 
caretaker  is  the  same  who  took  care 
of  the  flock  on  range  or  not.  A  strange 
caretaker  should  make  as  few  trips 
as  possible  the  first  few  days,  not 
disturbing  the  layers  more  than 
necessary,  while  an  operator  familiar 
to  the  birds  should  let  himself  be 
seen  and  heard  more  often  to  quieten 
the  birds’  fear. 

Birds  Like  Familiar  Surroundings 

Anything  familiar  will  help  to 
orient  them  to  their  new  surround¬ 
ings.  The  same  type  of  pails,  a  range 
hopper  or  two  on  each  floor,  or 
merely  the  presence  of  their  regular 
attendant.  Once  I  placed  a  small 
bush,  roots  and  all  in  the  corner  of 
the  laying-house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  area  was  crowded.  This 
bush  was  familiar  to  them;  they  had 
sat  under  it  all  Summer,  and  had 
confidence  in  its  protective  qualities. 

Newly  housed  pullets  like  to  lay  in 
secluded  spots.  That  is  why  the  com¬ 
munity  nests  have  become  popular. 
They  have  no  open  fronts,  and  the 


Photo  —  Ernest  Grant 

The  White  Leghorn  pullets  at  Merritt  Means  Farm,  Marion,  Wayne  County, 
N .  Y.,  are  enjoying  some  late  sunshine  on  range  just  before  being  housed. 


■  shifted  them  to  the  top  floor,  or  the 
loft.  Although  the  floor  space  was 
adequate,  the  rafters  prevented  the 
hens  from  spreading  their  wings  near 
the  eaves,  and  the  resultant  furore 
caused  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  misshapen  eggs  for  days  thereafter. 
The  roosts  also  had  to  be  arranged 
differently  and  for  the  first  few 
nights  there  were  as  many  birds  on 
top  of  the  nest  boxes  and  hoppers  as 
there  were  on  the  roosts  provided  for 
them. 

In  time,  birds  will  settle  down  to 
a  regular  routine;  that  is,  if  the 
operator  knows  the  value  of  regular 
hours.  I  can  handle  almost  any  bird 
without  frightening  her  when  feed¬ 
ing  or  gathering  eggs,  but  it  is  a 
different  story  at  other  times.  The 
birds  become  suspicious  and  wary, 
and  their  fright  reacts  to  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  detriment.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  discern  fright  in  a  bird’s 
eyes.  A  layer  may  set  quietly  until 
the  eggs  under  her  are  gathered  or 
disturbed,  then  whoosh,  up  and  out 
she  flies,  sometimes  right  in  my  face, 
and  sometimes  right  in  the  egg 
basket,  causing  me  tears  of  conster¬ 
nation  and  a  big  amount  of  unneces¬ 
sary  labor.  At  times  the  layer  will 
seem  calm  and  unconcerned  while  the 
eggs  are  being  taken  from  under, 
until  the  very  last  egg,  then  she  be¬ 
gins  to  protest  this  highway  robbery. 
Canvas  gloves  are  a  protection  in  this 
case,  the  only  drawback  to  wearing 
them  is  that  the  eggs  tend  to  slip. 

Take  it  Slow  at  the  Start 

The  best  method  I  have  learned  is 
to  take  it  nice  and  slow  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  give  the  skittish  birds 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Even 
when  pressed  for  time,  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  rush  through  the  chores.  When 
young  layers  get  scared,  they  fly  in¬ 
discriminately  in  all  directions,  not 
caring  where  they  land  eventually. 
Yolk  sacks  can  thus  be  broken,  which 
means  death  in  most  cases.  For  days 
afterwards  the  egg  basket  will  suffer, 
not  only  in  a  drop  in  production,  but 


birds  feel  safer  in  them  than  they 
would  in  any  other.  I  like  to  try  out 
new  methods  and  equipment.  I  have 
installed  several  types  of  laying 
nests.  On  one  floor  I  have  one  end  of 
the  house  partitioned  off,  building 
shelves  along  the  wall  one  over  the 
other.  Screening  off  the  entrance  with 
a  canvas,  the  narrow  room  remains 
quite  dark.  One  advantage  of  this  is 
that  the  darkness  prevents  the  birds 
from  running  wild  at  gathering  time. 
Another  point  is  that  the  eggs  can 
be  gathered  quicker  and  more  easily. 
Of  course,  there  ai’e  many  types  of 
arrangements  which  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose  just  as  well  or  better,  but  the 
point  is  to  make  it  easier  not  only  for 
the  layers,  but  also  to  save  on  labor. 

When  housing  new  pullets,  I  like  to 
start  the  lights  immediately.  They  re¬ 
ceive  a  shock  anyhow  by  the  transfer 
from  range,  so  I  figure  they  might  as 
well  get  used  to  the  lights  too.  Be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  them 
on  range,  my  pullets  do  not  get  into 
production  until  they  are  five  months 
old.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  develop  and  get  prepared  for  their 
long  stint. 

I  have  also  found  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  house  all  pullets  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  There  are  always 
some  individuals  that  mature  later 
and  these  birds,  if  housed  with  their 
sisters,  will  be  robbed  of  the  chance 
to  develop  properly.  If  left  on  range 
for  a  few  more  weeks,  these  weak¬ 
lings  in  most  cases  develop  into  good 
layers  and  confident  individuals.  For 
there  is  no  place  where  peace  with 
one  another  plays  as  important  a 
part  as  in  a  chicken  house.  Birds  will 
respect  each  other  only  if  they  de¬ 
mand  respect,  so  it  is  important  to 
house  only  pullets  that  have  combed 
out  well,  and  have  a  job  to  do. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


George  Washington  was  very  fas¬ 
tidious  about  soap.  He  had  a  soap 
factory  on  his  plantation,  but  used  to 
send  to  England  for  toilet  soaps  for 
himself  and  Martha. 


World  Record  For  Breed 
Sto rrs,  Conn. 

Breeding  pays  Let’s  look  at  the  record 
Final  Scores 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed 
High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  US  _ 

also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
ixri^^roven — ^ave  keen  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
Kw?Jand  Wai?cn  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
Diood— same  breeding— same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 

FORMLESS?  ^  thC  fiCld'  WHY  SET^L^ 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Bex  20  North  Brookfield.  Mut. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


CHAMBOUl V 

I BARRED  ROCKS 


The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
egg  and  meat  profits.  Chicks  are 
healthy,  quick  growing  —  backed 
by  25  years  breeding  for  all 
the  profitable  characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B»uiebo£.  vt 


Flash  in  the  Pan 

Hall’s  279.7  HOP  qualifying  production 
average  for  4-year  span  tops  all  strains 
and  breeds.  Large  birds  that  feather  early; 
highly  resistant  to  Leucosis.  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Certified-Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  profit- 
aoie  market  egg  and  hatching  egg  production.  In 
demand  —  play  safe  by  ordering  early.  Write  ■ — 


RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BR!  M  FI  ELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AT, 


*7 (uvtt&etuCi 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 

For  best  profits  in  hatching  eggs  buy 
Townsends  New  Hampsh-res,  Good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  high  quality  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  buy.  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean,  light  colored,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast  feathering,  fast  growing. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD.  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7!  MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


RAISING 

BROILERS 


B 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  In 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  auality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

"cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter  1  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment.  Q 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


brid  Corn 


•  Average  of  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

•  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODA  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CR0SS  HATCHERIES,  INC 

85  Swamp  Road,  Doylettown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

EC  YOUNG  CO  l®  Depot  street 

.  V*  IvUNU  VU.  Randolph,  Mass, 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


ORDER  NOWJ  ej. 

"  The  Finest  In  The  East " 

Certified  Wh.  Leghorns 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Broad 
Breasted  Meat  Hamps 


BEACON  HATCHERIES 

R.  D  3,  PATERSON,  N.  d. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Serfleantsvllle,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA, 


M AHERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires.  Rock- 
Ued  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks$10-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshire*,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  100-SI0.0O.  Prices  are 
at  hatchery.  A,  F.  HOCK  MAN,  R-10,  Bellefonte,  Pa.. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y 


-  CAPON  PELLETS  - 

100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey 

Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


CHI  n  Live  Poultry  and  RabDits  to  New  York’s 
*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883, 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instnse- 
tlons.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  las. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANT  A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SOME  REAL  MONEY? 

THEN  BUY 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS 

WE  HAVE  SOME  DANDIES  ! 

4-12-14-16  Weeks  up  to  Ready-to-Lay 

Also  CAPONS  4-6-8  weeks  in  the  HEAVY  BREEDS 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  A  TTRACTIVE  FALL  PRICES 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 
PHONE  8-1611  BOX  2  A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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A  REAL  ONE-MAN  SAW 

You  can  lift  the  new  McCuUoch  3-25 
with  your  little  finger!  Yet  it  h« ^ 

three  horsepo w  er.  j  more 

through  timber  two  feet 

^nyTimes  oveTJnVbor  saved 
and  money  earned. 

LABOR  SAVING  FEATURES 

.  weighs  less  than  25  lbs.  complete  , 
.  .  is"  blade  and  chain  ★  3  hp., 

fog  at  any W<=. in  “7  P05'"0”’ 
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3  Models  Available 
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f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 
SEND  COUPON  TODAY 
for  full  information 

_ nivd..  Dept.Cl 
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*  T°r  you. 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 


McCulloch  motors  corporation.  Dept,  cr 

6101  West  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information 
McCulloch  light-weight  portable  farm  saw.  Also  se: 


SEND  COU  irinhl  *  P'ease  send  me  immediately  complete  information  on  the  new 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  J  McCulloch  light-weight  portable  farm  saw.  Also  send  name  of 
_,  j  nent  CR  i  nearest  dealer,  where  I  can  see  demonstration. 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd..  ^  _  J 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calit.  ,  _ ___ 


McCulloch  motors 


Name 
Address 


CORPORATION 
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BABY  $4  Q  A  A  Per 
CHICKS  lOiUU  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
•  Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
«fTHE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 
Dept.  F,  ~ 

|  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

u  SONS,  Inc 
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en’s  Large  Leghorns 


Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Fens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


Tells  about  sensational,  broad¬ 
breasted,  meaty  Delaware  Kiver 
Cross.  Shows  your  best  buys  in 
other  crosses;  also  pure  breeds. 
Kush  name  today  for  this  FREE 
picture  catalog  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  chicks.  Earl  W. 
Garrison,  Dept.  122,  Bridgeton, N.J. 


NEW. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FEED  MACHINERY?  IF  SO 
ADVISE  US  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Sprout-Waldron  Feed  Grinder,  size  20 
1  Eureka  Separator  1  Cob  Grinder 

1  Sprout-Waldron  Com  Cracker  and  Grading  Outfit 
Several  feet  of  Elevator  chain  with  buckets  and  spirals. 

YOUNG  AND  HALSTEAD  COMPANY,  3  East  Main 
Street,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York  Telephone:  4104 


SALEMEN:  As  County  Distributors  in  New  York  State, 
Nationally  Advertised  ELEVATORIZED  BABY  BUT¬ 
LER  Safety  Chair  for  Infants.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Hard 
work,  well  paid.  Experience,  Life  Insurance,  Hoofing, 
Book  sales  desireable.  Opportunity  also  for  School 
teachers.  Bank  employees.  Nurses,  Part  Time  Work. 
Car  needed.  Permanent,  Married  men  with  children 
given  preference  .  For  information,  write  giving  full 
details  past  experience  to  HOWARD  MINOR, 
244  Speedwell  Avenue,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Babcock's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  all-time 
World’s  contest  record  for 
all  breeds  at  Egg  Laying 
Tests.  Record :  4057  eggs 

and  4336.25  points  or  312 
eggs  and  333  points  per 
bird.  On  August  1,  1949. 
our  Leghorns  are  in  the 
.  .  .  .  „  high  three  pens  in  every 

test  entered:  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon),  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and 
Georgia. 


PACTS  ABOUT  OUR  FARM  ^ 

Wc  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red  Rock  Cross, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  own  200 
acres,  15,000  layers,  and  mate  up  56  indi¬ 
vidual  pedigree  pens.  We  trapnest  over 
4,000  White  Leghorns:  600  to  1,000  BsuTed 
Rock  pullets  yearly.  We  have  468,000  egg 
capacity  in  our  two  hatchery  plants. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalog 


36  pages  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Describes  our  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  Leghorns, 
Dryden  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  R.I.  Reds  and 
Cross  breeds. 


II  LB. 

COCKEREL 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


CHICKEN-OF-TOMORROW 
CONTEST  WINNERS! 

■Mammoth  Hamps  unequalled  for  fast 
growth  and  large  size.  Top  Hamps 
in  New  England  Regional  Contest — customer  had 
heaviest  entries  in  4  states — the  average  live 
weight  was  over  5!4  lbs.  at  12  weeks,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  as  low  as  2.7  lbs.  per  lb.  of  gain. 
Also  had  first  Hamps  in  3-year.  C.  O.  T.  Con¬ 
test;  top  entry  at  Morris  Test! 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS.  Never  a  reactor  in  15  years 
of  Resting.  New_catalog  now  available. 

BOX  R 

Westmoreland  Depot 

New  Hampshire 


The  6  Mistakes  to  Avoid  on 
a  One  Man  Poultry  Farm 

Considering  the  hours  you  work  and  the 
money  tied  up  in  buildings  and  birds,  are 
you  making  the  profits  you  should?  If  the 
answer  is  no,  you  could  be  making  these  6 
costly  mistakes.  •  The  NEW  One  Man  Poultry 
Farm,  report  No.  4  in  our  Country  Living 
Series,  offers  no  magic;  only  solid  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  kind  that  has  helped  us  sell 
our  books  and  reports  throughout  the  world 
for  15  years.  We  want  to  introduce  our 
Series  to  you.  So  we  offer  report  No.  4, 
regularly  50c,  for  25c.  Send  coin  to  — 
HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS, 

52  PARKWAY  GREENLAWN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  for  sale:  Singles,  Pairs,  Trios. 
JOHN  HENNING.  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

DAIRY  farm  and  milk  route  located  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  excellent  barn,  tractor  drawn  equip¬ 
ment,  pasteuring  plant,  walk  in  delivery  truck,  20 
head  cattle,  delivering  700  quarts  every  other  day, 
60  acres  tillable  land.  Beautiful  modern  seven  room 
home.  Price  $37,500.  Terms.  For  full  particulars  write 
The  Benway  Agency,  Derry,  N,  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  165  acre  dairy  farm  located  just  outside 

Andes  village  on  Route  28.  Will  sell  bare  or 

equipped.  Buildings  in  excellent  condition,  oil  heat 
in  bouse.  Tenant  house  nearby.  Reasonable  terms. 
Walter  B.  Gladstone  and  Son,  Andes,  New  York. 

Sunday  callers  discouraged.  Telephone  2161, _ 

14  ACRES,  rolling  land,  two  brooks,  six  prefab 

cottages  ready  to  erect.  Clapboard  siding,  insu¬ 
lated,  3-ply  roofing,  double  flooring.  Cement  blocks, 
sand,  gravel,  and  cement  mixer  included.  Cletrac 
tractor  with  hydraulic  bulldozer,  rollover  scraper, 
plow,  disc  harrow  and  mower.  Good  well,  electricity 
and  telephone  available.  Palm,  31  Alta  Drive,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York. _ 

POULTRY  farm  wanted.  Orange  County  or  vicinity. 
August  Schwab,  245  E.  93rd  St.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  near  stores,  under  $6,000. 

Cash  for  real  bargain.  BOX  2137,  Rural  Netv- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  Saratoga,  Washington, 

Rensselaer  Counties,  or  close  to  Albany,  Troy.  Give 
full  details  and  price.  BOX  2156,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  to  rent,  fruit  farm,  50  acres,  apples  or 
peaches;  within  70  miles  radius  of  New  York  City. 
Parkinson,  567  Broadway,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  Small  income  farm  on  heavily  traveled 
road  near  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  metropolitan  area  where 
dog  kennels  permitted.  BOX  2157,  Rural  New-YSrker. 

WANTED:  Buy  or  rent,  farm.  Very  reasonable.  Im¬ 
provements  not  necessary.  BOX  2158,  Rural'  New- 
Yorker, _ 

MUCK  land,  25  acres,  undeveloped,  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities,  tested,  cheap,  have  other  interests  and 
must  sell.  L.  B.  Florv.  285  Washington,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa, _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  lbs,  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

Vermont.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s.  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 

zone.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs,  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 

funded,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia. 

HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone, 

5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 

glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices. 
Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee.  New  York, _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons;  Large  as  oranges,  beautiful, 
delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  and 
well.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00, 
half  bushel  $4.00  all  prepaid.  Will  begin  shipping 
about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm,  Koute  5, 
Stephenville,  Texas. _ 

TUPELO  honey:  Five  lbs.  $2.50.  Orange  Blossom, 
$2.00.  100%  white  clover  $1.75,  liquefied;  postpaid 
third.  Harry  Merrill,  307  Seaford  Ave.,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60-lb.  can. 

Clover  Autumn  flower,  good  flavor,  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta.  New  York. _ 

HONEY;  Light  clover,  buckwheat,  wildflower.  Five 
pounds.  $1.50  delivered  third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

HUDSON  Valley  apples,  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Spy,  Rome,  Red  Delicious,  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  One  or  any  combination  of  two  varieties  $2.25 
per  %  bushel;  $4.25  per  bushel,  postpaid  to  second 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sunny  Ridge  Farm, 
Highland,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat:  5  lbs.  $1.35; 

6  5-lbs.  $7.50;  60  lbs.  $10  prepaid.  Fred  Wright, 
Arkport,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Medium  60  lb.  can  $6.00;  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Light  medium  60  lbs.  $7.50;  5  lbs.  $1.25.  White 
60  lbs.  $9.00;  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Edw.  Hogan.  210  Gibson 
St.,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. _ 

HONEY.:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  lb.  can. 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta.  New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup:  $5  50  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  Karl  Wheeler.  Barton.  Vermont. _ 

HONEY :  Our  finest,  60  lb.  can  not  prepaid,  white 
clover  $9.60;  mixed  clover  or  basswood  $8.40; 
dark  honeys  less.  Five  pounds  within  third  zone  white 
$1.55;  mixed  $1.40.  Complete  list  on  request.  Ray 
Wilcox,  Odessa.  N.  Y. _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid  insured.  Gift  wrapper  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover  60  pounds  $9.00;  darker  clover 
$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  mild  buckwheat  $6.00.  Com¬ 
plete  quantity  prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  pounds  $8.40  (not 
prepaid)  10  pounds  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  old  fashioned  buckwheat.  New 
crop.  Five  pounds  $1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
five-pound  pails  $6.00;  60  pound  cans  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.35;  six  pails 
$7.50.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  $8.00 
F.O.B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia.  N.  Y, _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  grown  shelled  peanuts:  5  pounds,  $3.75; 

10  pounds,  $7.00  prepaid-.  Packaged  for  Christmas 
gifts  and  shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Harvey  Lank¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  Franklin,’ T  Virginia. 

MILD  extracted  honey:  Five  pound  tin,  $1.50. 

Creamed  honey,  i%  pounds,  $1.85.  Comb  honey, 
6  for  $3.60.  Prepaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont,  _ 

PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower,  buckwheat,  five 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.75;  30  pounds  $7.50. 
Pure  buckwheat  flour  $1.60  10  pounds  delivered  third 
zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 
at  home.  All  recleaned  selected  stocks.  Make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts.  Five  pound  bag  $2.25;  10  pounds 
$3.75  prepaid.  25  pounds  $7.50;  100  pounds  $25  ex- 
press  collect.  J,  P,  Councill  Co.,  Franklin.  Virginia. 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits,  expressed  in  natural 
condition.  Seventh  season  supplying  rural  New 
Yorkers.  First  shipments  about  Thanksgiving.  List 
mailed  on  request.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7190,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

ACCOMMODATE  few  weekly  guests  on  modern  farm. 

All  conveniences.  Near  Middletown.  Home  Ilka 
surroundings,  good  food.  $25  weekly.  BOX  2116,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Gentleman  boarder  appreciating  clean, 

pleasant,  private  country  home.  BOX  2107,  Rurai 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

PERMANENT  home,  board,  with  adult  family  on 

beautiful  farm,  Albany  County.  All  conveniences. 
Lady  or  couple.  Rates  $25  single;  $45  double,  weekly. 
BOX  2129.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA  country  home  has  furnished  apartments  for 

rent.  A.  Schneider,  Route  1,  Box  166,  Palatka, 
Florida. _ 

LADY  would  like  to  hoar  from  middleaged  lady  or 

gentlemen  wanting  nice  new  home;  references. 
Mrs.  King.  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Refined  middleaged  people  to  board  in 

restful  country  home.  November  1.  M.  Marden, 
Apopka.  Florida. _ 

WANTED :  Boarders  during  deer  hunting  season. 

Write  Perry  Coe,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED:  Steins  with  tops.  Write  size,  condition 

and  price.  D.  F.  Mackey,  Post  Office  Box  100. 
Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  stair,  hall,  kitchen  rag 

carpet,  rugs.  Price  list  free.  John  Roman,  531  West 
First  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. _ 

FOR  durability  use  Northern  Red-Hearted  cedar  posts. 

grapestakes.  Poles  all  sizes,  lengths.  Lumber.  De- 
livery.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood.  N,  Y. _ 

PRINCESS  Pine:  Fresh  picked  and  bunched  $15  per 
100  pounds.  Prepaid.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Mount  Gilead  hydraulic  cider  press,  $125; 

wood  planer,  20-inch,  $100;  Kohler  light  plant, 
2,000  watt  automatic  power  pulley,  $125.  All  in  good 
condition.  J.  H.  Elder,  B.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WANTED :  Orchard  sprayer  50-100  gallons.  State 

make,  condition,  price.  Golden  Dawn  Farm, 

Box  344,  Hicksvllle,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Iron  butchers  kettle  30  to  50  gallon  ca- 
pacity,  coal  heat.  Also  lard  press.  Greenbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Gould  Ave.,  No.  Caldwell,  N.  ,T. 
Tel,  Caldwell  6-0370. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Marot  winnower,  new  condition.  Houpert, 

Clinton,  Conn. _ 

FOR  quick  cash  sale,  one  stack  of  baled  hay,  four 
hundred  New  Holland  bales.  Timothy-clover  mixture 
twenty-five  per  cent  clover.  At  farm  one  mile  from 
Manassas.  Ya.  J.  B.  Johnson.  B.  1,  Manassas.  Va. 

WANTED:  200  Christmas  trees.  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 

Central  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Henry  Boyd. 
Boonton,  N  ,J,  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Selectomatie  egg  grader.  Hunter. 

Walton  and  Company.  164  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
7.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  “Only”  cage  laying  batteries:  These  cages 

are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  now  in  use  on 
our  farm  but  because  we  require  additional  breeder 
space  we  will  sell  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  32  cages 
of  60  birds  each.  Llnwood  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

CONCESSIONS  at  Marine  Gardens,  Florida : 

Restaurant,  souvenirs,  antiques,  pottery,  etc.  Apply 
immediately.  BOX  2130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  retail  feed  and  seed  business;  Northern 

Jersey.  Owner  must  move  west.  Truck,  fixtures, 
lease  on  buildings  with  living  quarters.  Ideal  for 
young  energetic  couple.  $5,000  will  take  small 
mortgage.  BOX  2138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GET  Christmas  orders  early.  Kitchen  sets  $1.69; 

one-half  dozen  ladies’  hankies  crocheted,  $2.50, 
$3.50;  ladies’  silk  scarf,  sequins,  $1.75,  $2.75.  Re¬ 
quest  list  more  items.  Mrs.  Hugh  Jones,  Box  471, 
St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Garden  tractor  with  reverse;  also  Atwater- 

Scott  outboard.  Year,  model,  both.  BOX  2146.  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Used  riding  tractor,  5-6  horsepower,  with 

attachments.  Give  details  and  price.  P.  Fransen, 
Landon  Hill  Road,  Chestertown,  N,  Y. _ 

USED  poultry,  turkey  picker;  $150.  C.  Loomis, 

Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  New  hand  peaced,«  hand  quilted  lovers 

knot  quilt;  also  peaced  basket  quilt  tied  off. 
Reasonable.  Sturm.  Box  258,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Pine  cones,  all  sizes.  C.  Buetzow,  Platt 
Ave,,  Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Kozy  Nook  Apiary  (bees  state  inspected). 

15  colonies  in  double  wall  hives.  26  standard  10  fr. 
hive  bodies,  some  covers  and  bottom  boards.  20 
shallow  ex.  and  50  c.  h.  supers,  queen  excluders, 
electric  uncapping  knife.  2  fr.  reversible  extractors, 
45  gal.  storage  tank.  All  this  and  more.  A  bargain 
at  $250.  L.  E.  Washburne.  West  Falls,  N  Y 
Phone  East  Aurora  215  F  2-2. 

Personal  Pf\oto 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

WITH  ENVELOPE 

10  For  $1.00 

(Plus  10c  Postage) 
Christmas  cards  mad« 
from  your  favorite  photo. 
Send  us  negative  or  snap¬ 
shot  with  3c  for  Free 
Sample. 

Highest  Quality — No  Copy  Charge 

XMAS  CARDS 

50  Shawmut  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  $3^0 

F.  O.  B.  Amston,  fresh  emptied,  50  gallon  used 
,  barrels,  direct  from  distillery. 

UNITED  DISTILLERS,  AMSTON.  CONNECTICUT 


FROM  POVERTY  TO  MUCH  OVER  $200,000  ON 
AN  OLD  FARM.  WONDERFUL  BOOK  OF  EN¬ 
COURAGEMENT.  TRUE  AND  INTERESTING  PRO¬ 
CEEDS  FOR  BENEVOLENCE.  $1.00  POSTPAID. 
J.  W.  TURMAN,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PENNA. 


YOUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  ON  21  BEAUTIFUL  French 
fold  Christmas  Cards  $1.00.  Gift  paper,  ribbons, 
seals  free  with  order.  Immediate  delivery.  METRO 
STATIONERY,  50  South  Street,  Boston  II,  Mass. 
- - -  .  _ _ _ _ ■ _ 

ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25c.  Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVJCE.  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


Will  Purchase  Letters  Containing  Stamps  1840  to  1869 
TARTORIA,  1993  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
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My  Turkeys  Aren’t  Dumb 


Maybe  my  turkeys  are  different; 
perhaps  even  special.  But,  at  any 
rate,  my  turkeys  don’t  deserve  the 
maligning  they  will  take  from  most 
every  turkey  authority.  These  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  poults  are  too 
dumb  to  eat.  My  poults  are  not  that 
dumb.  They  are  near-blind  at  birth 
and  near-sighted  for  a  short  time 
afterward.  A  poult  is  curious,  though, 
to  compensate  for  this  nearsighted¬ 
ness.  That’s  why  bright  colored  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  marbles  or  white  rolled 
oats  on  top  of  the  food,  will  help  the 
poult  locate  its  food.  I  always  start 
my  poults  off  with  a  good  luck  omen, 
such  as  a  bright  finger  ring  in  the 
water  to  entice  them  to  drink.  Bright 
lights  over  the  food  and  water  will 
attract  attention,  and  start  the  poults 
to  eating  and  drinking.  My  favorite 
trick  is  to  start  a  few  ducklings  along 
with  the  poults.  The  gaiety  of  the 
ducklings  arouses  the  curiosity  of  the 
poults  and  they  quickly  join  in  the 
merriment  of  food  and  drink.  With 
this  little  fuss  to  get  them  started  to 
eating  and  drinking,  they  will  soon 
turn  food  into  meat. 

Turkeys  love  music.  My  turkeys 
do,  anyway,  and  will  join  in  with 
their  own  little  whistle.  To  some  this 
may  be  a  dumb  sound,  but  to  the  ears 
of  the  turkey  farmer,  it  is  bread  and 
butter  because  it  denotes  fine  healthy 
turkeys,  the  kind  that  brings  a  good 
price  at  market  time.  Telling  time 
is  a  special  trick  of  my  turkeys.  They 
know  exactly  when  it  is  time  to  eat; 
if  I  am  not  there  to  set  their  table, 
they  come  after  me. 

My  turkeys  are  raised  with  our 
two  springer  spaniels.  They  all  love 
each  other.  The  dogs  will  fight  to 
protect  the  turkeys  and  the  turkeys 
will  follow  the  dogs  around,  pecking 
and  chirping  at  them.  But  let  a 
strange  dog  enter  the  pasture  and 
there’s  a  terrible  noise.  Would  a 
dumb  creature  know  the  difference  in 
dogs?  My  turkeys  know  our  dogs 
even  at  night  when  they  can’t  see  to 
distinguish  them.  Perhaps  they  have 
a  smell-sense. 

On  this  matter  of  discrimination, 
I  have  a  goose  tale.  We  had  one 
gosling  that  was  hatched  off  alone.  I 
put  it  in  the  brooder  with  some  day- 
old  turkeys,  who  readily  accepted  it 
as  one  of  their  own.  Time  passed  and 
the  goose  apparently  thought  it  was 
a  turkey;  it  always  pined  if  I  tried 
to  separate  it  from  the  turkeys  to 
put  it  in  with  the  geese.  So  to  keep 
peace  in  the  family,  I  let  the  goose 
stay  with  the  turkeys.  This  goose 
could  run  with  them  all  the  time 
with  no  ill  effects,  but  the  turkeys 


would  allow  no  other  goose  in  their 
pen. 

A  favorite  tale,  often  told  to  prove 
that  a  turkey  is  dumb,  is  that  he 
will  starve  to  death  with  food  in 
front  of  him.  The  fact  is  that  turkeys 
know  what  they  want  when  they 
want  it.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
turkeys  will  merely  look  at  corn, 
with  nary  a  bite,  while  I  am  wishing 
they  would  get  busy  and  eat  the  corn 
to  give  them  that  coveted  yellow  look 
that  all  good  turkeys  should  have. 
If  the  weather  suddenly  turns  cool, 
corn  goes  like  mad.  In  our  turkey 
dealings,  we  introduce  at  an  early 
age  all  foods  which  the  turkeys  are  to 
eat  during  their  lifetime.  Turkeys 
are  like  human  beings  in  that  re¬ 
spect  and  will  eat  only  the  food  they 
are  familiar  with. 

Turkeys  love  their  keepers  and 
would  prefer  that  we  never  leave 
them,  but  they  can  manage  alone  if 
they  are  familiar  with  the  surround¬ 
ings.  When  moving  the  turkeys  to 
new  pasture,  we  stay  around  until 
they  have  become  familiar  with 
every  part  of  it.  Turkeys  will  run  for 
cover  at  the  sight  of  hawks,  but  they 
love  the  guineas  that  we  raise  along 
with  them  to  act  as  sentinels  for 
hawks  and  stray  pigeons.  The 
guineas  eat  peacefully  along  with  the 
turkeys,  but  pigeons  are  not  allowed 
any  such  privilege.  We  who  raise 
turkeys  call  that  a  smart  trick  as 
the  ordinary  pigeons  that  just  fly 
about  consume  considerable  food  and 
also  spread  lice  and  disease. 

Chickens  and  turkeys  do  not  mix, 
though  the  chicken  is  the  carrier  of 
the  deadly  disease,  blackhead,  which 
is  the  dread  of  all  turkey  ranchers. 
Blackhead  is  caused  from  a  micro¬ 
scopic  germ,  carried  by  the  cecal 
worm  and  its  eggs.  The  disease  is 
being  somewhat  controlled  now  by 
the  use  of  phenothiazine,  which  is 
not  a  cure  in  itself  but  quite  effective 
in  removing  the  worm.  As  in  all 
dealings  with  young  growing  things, 
cleanliness  and  good  nutrition  are  the 
keynote  to  success.  That,  and  love,  a 
x-eal  love  of  fooling,  around  with  the 
young  ones,  watching  them  grow, 
and  feeling  a  part  of  Nature’s  grow¬ 
ing  program. 

Maybe  the  other  fellow’s  turkeys 
are  dumb,  but  mine  are  not.  The 
only  dumb  thing  they  do  is  come 
running  to  us  for  the  axe  at  holiday 
time,  anxious  to  ,  please.  And  we 
suffer  remorse  for  a  full  year  for 
killing  them,  just  getting  over  it  to 
a  small  degree,  when  it  is  time  to 
market  the  next  year’s  crop. 

N.  Evans 


Time  Savers  on  the  Poultry 
Farm 

A  major  expense  involved  in  the 
production  of  eggs  is  the  cost  of 
labor.  At  the  moment  it  is  high  and  it 
is  necessary  to  make  every  man-hour 
count,  otherwise  the  enterprise  can¬ 
not  be  profitable.  Most  poultrymen 
have  started  a  new  lot  of  pullets. 
Thus  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  simple  ways  of 
saving  labor. 

A  great  many  establishments  can 
save  labor  by  rearranging  feeders. 
This  involves  the  use  of  feeders  eight 
feet  long,  so  situated  that  they  can 
be  serviced  with  a  minimum  number 
of  steps.  Usually  the  feeders  are 
perpendicular  to  the  windows  with 
one  end  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
path  of  the  feed  carriers.  Another 
possible  approach  to  saving  labor  is 
the  use  of  the  community  nests. 
These  should  be  located  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  pen  and  in  all  cases 
convenient  to  entrances  and  exits. 
Using  this  nest  saves  labor  two  ways, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  aid  in  producing 
clean  eggs  and  it  is  also  arranged  for 
quick  servicing  when  eggs  are  picked 
up  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  condition  of  the  litter  in  the 
laying  pen  can  affect  to  a  marked 
extent  the  time  involved  in  cleaning 
and  grading  eggs.  Therefore  it  is 
necessai'y  that  consideration  be  given 
the  requirements  of  a  built  up  litter. 
A  good  built  up  litter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  continually  adding  more 
straw  or  other  litter  as  the  old  litter 
becomes  pulverized.  As  the  Winter 
approaches,  it  should  be  well  pulver¬ 
ized  and  at  least  one  foot  deep.  *To 
facilitate  the  drying  of  litter  in 
winter  weather,  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  should  be 


added  each  month  or  so  for  each 
square  foot  of  floor  area. 

Conversion  of  the  old  style  drop¬ 
ping  board  to  a  dropping  pit  offers 
another  possible  source  for  saving 
labor  inasmuch  as  pits  are  cleaned 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year  and 
are  sprinkled  with  hydrated  lime 
every  second  or  third  week.  This  is 
a  great  deal  faster  and  less  laborious 
than  the  old  operation  of  cleaning 
dropping  boards  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Only  a  few  poultrymen  have 
round  laying  houses,  whereby  the 
operator  ends  up  at  the  starting 
point  when  a  job  is  completed.  Since 
most  farms  have  long  laying  houses, 
it  means  that  the  return  trip  from 
the  job  is  wasted  time,  unless  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  are  combined  so  that  work 
is  done  as  the  operator  goes  in  both 
directions.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  the  various 
jobs  done  in  the  laying  house  be  com¬ 
bined  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  operator  will  never  walk 
through  the  laying  house  idle. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  of  saving  labor  on  a  poultry 
farm.  As  a  progressive  poultryman, 
why  not  stop  and  examine  your 
plant’s  operation  and  take  steps  to 
ixxcrease  its  labor  efficiency? 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Scratch  Mixture  for  Hens 

What  is  a  good  scratch  mixture  to 
use  for  my  hens?  r.  s. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

A  scratch  mixture  can  be  varied 
according  to  price  and  availability  of 
the  various  common  grains.  However, 
a  good  one  to  use  consists  of  50 
pounds  of  yellow  coni,  25  pounds  of 
oats,  and  25  pounds  of  wheat. 


WHY  carry  water  to  your  poultry  all  winter?  An  auto¬ 
matic,  electrically  heated  poultry  watering  system  will 
save  you  time  and  will  help  to  keep  up  egg  production 
by  giving  your  laying  hens  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink. 

Heating  cable  on  the  water  pipes  and  water  warmers  for  thf 
drinking  fountain  help  prevent  freezing  of  the  water  supply. 

Your  County  Agricultural  Agent  or  your  electric  company’s 
Rural  Service  Representative  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  witl) 
bulletins  on  watering  poultry  in  winter  weather. 


HI  AGARA  |H4*UDSON 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  A  LIGHT  CORPORATION 


Grow  Royal  squabs 
in  only  25  days, 
they  sell 

for  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  IR,  NEWTON,  CONN. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  THAT  LAY  EGGS 

Wooltop  PB  New  Hampshires — the  heavy  laying, 
practically  non -broody,  big,  fast  feathering,  early 
maturing  strain.  All  breeders  Mass.,  XT.  s. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean — and  inoculated  for 
Newcastle  Disease.  Writ6  for  Catalog. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

»  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


.  .  .  SG  Thermotape  keeps  eaves-troughs, 
downspouts  and  pipes  open  all  winter.  Also 
used  as  a  source  of  heat  in  hot  beds. 


HIGH  PRODUCING 


Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster ,  Pa. 

H  U  B  B  A  R  D’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


if  you  use  the  SG  Poultry 
Water  Warmer — that  gives 
warmed  water  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  to  the  most 
productive  temperature. 
Three  styles  —  immersion 
and  platform  types  to 
meet  every  need  effici¬ 
ently  and  at  LOW  COST. 


SG  STOCK  TANK  WARMER 


keepsstock  tanks  open  even 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Other 
warmers  for  managed 
milking,  semi-scalding 
poultry  and  egg  cleaning. 


SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

THE  SMITH-GATES  CORFV 

PLAINVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 
Please  send  literature  on  the  SG  Iine| 
«f  Electrical  Aids  for  Progressive  Farmers: 


Name. 


Streets 


City.., 


..Slate.... 
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STORES  UP  "INTERNAL  RESERVES 


Sustained,  profitable  egg  production 
is  impossible  unless  reserves  of  crit¬ 
ical  nutrients  are  stored  up  in  the 
internal  organs  of  layers. 

Why? 

Because  even  the  best  layers  in  the 
world  must  stop  laying  once  internal 
reserves  are  exhausted.  They  will  not 
start  laying  again  until  the  feed  re¬ 
stores  internal  reserves  .  .  .  they  may 
even  break  down  with  disease.  And 
while  the  birds  are  resting,  they  will 
be  gulping  down  your  profit. 


That’s  why  we  suggest  that  you 
feed  Pratts  Laying  Mash  . .  .  the  feed 
purposely  made  so  richly  nutritious 
that  it  continues  to  build  up  the  in¬ 
ternal  reserves  even  though  the  flock 
is  at  the  peak  of  production. 

Sustained,  highly  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  an  accident.  The  poul- 
tryman  who  enjoys  it  has  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally  built  up  these 
internal  reserves.  Why  not  do  it  pur¬ 
posely?  Just  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  Pratts  Laying  Mash. 


pf$& 

LAYING  MASH 
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and  Health  Products 


and  livestock 


PHIL A06LPHIA,  iPA.  BUFFALO,  N,  Y.  HAMMOND,  fND. 


jf^^Ch  r  1st  ies  NE  W  HA  MPSHIRES 

IT  SPIZZER1NKTUM 


KANSAS  t.USIUIVItK 

GETS  86%  HATCH 

'‘And  1  can  truthfully  Bay  I  have 
never  seen  finer  chicks1'  writes  Mr.  C. 
H.  of  Kinsley.  Kansas.  Many  others 
report  from  80%  up.  SPIZZERINKTUM 
chicks  are  famous  for  health,  livability 
and  fast  growth.  Order  your  Christie  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  early. 

N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  H  AM PSH I  RES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston, N.H. 
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IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE*, 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON, 


■>.  IT'S 

'ON,  N.  H.  y 


A  FAMOUS  NAME  -  A  FAMOUS  STRAIN 
OUTSTANDING  IN  THE  MEAT  FIELD 

Atk  Your  Hatcheryman  or  Write: 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

BOX  30  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N,  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Eg®  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.> 


ALGER 


Qold&n  eMamfhi 


YOUR  GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


to  greater  livability,  better  broil¬ 
ers,  steady  egg  production — of¬ 
fered  by  Alger  Golden  Hamns. 
Originated  and  bred  by  me  since 
1939.  Customers  in  many  states 
benefit  by  Golden  Hamps’  10 
Profit  Factors  —  you  should  too! 
All  eggs  from  our  own  9,000 
breeders. 

MASS.-U.S.  APPROVED— 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

-  Investigate  Golden  Hamps 

.  — then  reserve  yours 

“  A  early.  Full  story  in  free 

kr  catalog  g—  Write. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  TJ.S.  Pat.  Off. 


I 
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November  5,  1949 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  item  appeared  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  News,  Penna.; 

“Farmers  in  this  section  are 
warned  concerning  gangs  of 
itinerant  painters  travelling 
about  the  country  fleecing  farm¬ 
ers  by  contracting  to  spray  barns 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  painters  carry 
cans  of  first  quality  paint  for 
“bait”  to  get  contracts  and  then 
apply  a  mixture  of  old  motor  oil, 
kerosene,  red  brick  powder  and 
carbon  which  is  washed  off  by 
the  first  rain.  The  gang  reported¬ 
ly  travels  in  trai.ers  and  has 
been  spotted  moving  toward 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.” 

This  may  or  may  not  be  one  of 
the  fraudulent  enterprises  you  have 
referred  to.  It  would  seem  that  these 
rural  racketeers  must  quote  a  price 
below  any  possible  competition  for 
an  honest  job,  and  if  they  actually 
apply  the  so-called  paint,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  getting  away  with  more  than 
wages  for  the  job — wages  that  might 
just  as  well  be  earned  at  some  honest 
job.”  ~  J.  c.  c. 

The  above  item  and  comment  are 
very  timely  and  we  publish  both  as 
a  warning  to  readers.  We  are  having 
many  complaints  of  unsatisfactory 
painting,  roofing  and  tiling  jobs  by 
itinerant  concerns  and  salesmen.  It 
will  be  wise  to  inquire  into  the 
credentials  of  a  concern  or  individual 
before  entering  into  a  contract  with 
them.  Often  local  concerns  can  do  a 
better  job  at  less  cost. 

We  took  up  the  proposition  made 
by  the  Plastex  Industries  of  New 
York  and  bought  materials  and 
moulds  from  them  to  make  imi¬ 
tation  marble,  called  “Marblite.” 
They  so’d  us  the  materials,  and  we 
have  been  working  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs  that  we  are  supposed  to  make 
from  the  moulds  for  two  years  now, 
but  they  keep  sending  them  back, 
and  in  the  two  years  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  that  were 
satisfactory  to  them.  We  only  bought 
three  moulds  and  the  material  it 
takes  to  make  the  Marblite,  but  it 
seems  strange  that  they  do  not  find 
our  work  satisfactory,  as  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  good.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  this?  MRS.  K.  H. 

It  is  an  old  custom  with  many 
companies  to  sell  moulds  and 
patterns  and  material  and  agree  to 
buy  back  the  product,  but  the  general 
report  is,  just  as  in  this  case,  that 
the  articles  sent  in  are  never  good 
enough  for  the  company  to  accept, 
and  they  throw  them'  back  on  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser  to  dispose  of 
in  any  way  that  he  can.  It  is  just  the 
ordinary  buy-back  proposition, 
against  which  we  have  warned  so 
many  times. 

A  juror  became  ill  and  was  ex¬ 
cused  for  the  day.  Two  strangers 
stopped  him  on  his  way  home  and 
offered  to  sell  him  a  new  automobile 
at  a  great  bargain.  The  juror,  being 
in  the  market  for  a  car,  agreed  to 
buy  the  one  his  new-found  “friends” 
offered  him.  He  drew  $1,740  from  his 
bank  and  went  with  the  strangers  to 
a  notary  to  sign  the  “papers,”  But 
the  strangers  took  a  lonely  toad, 
stopped  the  car  and  ordered  the 
juror  to  hand  over  the  $1,740  and  get 
out,  which  he  did  under  pressure. 
The  men  stepped  on  the  gas  and  were 
out  of  sight  before  Mr.  Juror  re¬ 
covered  his  breath.  Now  he  was  sick 
indeed.  Beware  of  Greeks  bearing 
gifts. 

About  a  year  ago  we  purchased 
six  aluminum  storm  windows  from 
the  Chemung  Bui  ding  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  The  screws  rusted  in  six  months 
and  the  joints  were  cracking.  We  ad¬ 
vised  them  of  these  defects  and  they 
said  the  rust  would  polish  off  but  it 
did  not.  We  told  them  this  did  not 
work  and  asked  for  other  suggestions 
or  some  redress.  We  made  a  special 
trip  and  they  promised  to  come  the 
next  day.  They  did  not  come  and  do, 
not  keep  any  promises.  These  alumin¬ 
um  windows  are  expensive  to  buy 
and  should  not  rust  in  six  months. 
Could  you  put  any  pressure  on 
them?  h.  o.  e. 

We  had  no  success  and  no  reply 
to  a  half  dozen  letters.  The  final  in¬ 
formation  is  that  the  Post  Office  can 
not  locate  them  though  they  tried 
several  different  addresses.  We  would 
like  to  locate  them.  We  urge  our 
readers  to  deal  with  reliable  houses 
and  get  a  written  contract  covering 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Do  not  sign 
“completion  certificates”  until  all 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 


Vitamin-Mineral  Supplement 

.  ■  «  v  •  .  '  j  *  J.-.  1 

STEPS  UP 
RESISTANCE! 


For  complete  information 
write  to 


p_  .  j  v‘  ”•  A*  nave  Wene  8  Proved  Pr 

*  rouucing  Chicks  for  over  a  Quarter  century. 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  ZS 


rhiolrs  fmm  m  ri  I  “  .  viuuuciiun  puuet 

crucKE  rrom  B.  0.  P.  sired  breeders.  (30%  Wene 
Breeders  are  B.  O.  P.  Sired) 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  K-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wane  is  a  D.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  SIRED, 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 
Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshres,  White  Rocks. 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying 
strains.  .  I 


CROSSBREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
eggs.  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
Indian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL.  BROTHERS) 
HATCHERY,  INC., 4 

Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer's  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A- 1  condition.  Red -Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALI  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


vM*iMSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSH I  RES 
N,  Y.  -  U.  8.  Approved  —  Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  for  folder.  244  Warren  St. 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Parks’ gw  ^ 

R.  O.  P.  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Highest  possible  rating  by  TJ.S. 

Hept,  of  Agriculture.  Rugged, 
mountain-grown  stock  that 
can  take  it  I  Hatches  every 
week. 


Write  for  Catalog. 


OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  c.  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


-  RELTSVILLE  WHITES  — - 

Available  from  January  thru  season.  Cur  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  body  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  ago.  U.8.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  MAR8T0N8  TURKEY  LAND, 

R.  D.  No.  I.  HEBRON,  MAINE 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 
KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


J 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  la  thlt  department  15c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addreaa,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbe  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  >180  per  month,  phis 

room  and  board*  Apply  Johanna  ITarmB  Inc., 
Flcmlngton,  New  Jersey.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  {2,208  per 

ye&r  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  K.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ . 

WANTED:  Capable  woman  as  cook  in  country  home. 

Some  houeswork  required.  No  laundry.  Good  salary 
and  working  conditions.  BOX  2002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOULD  like  a  middleaged  couple  to  tend  place.  It 

is  17  acres,  has  chicken  coops  with  capacity  for 
6,000,  much  chicken  equipment  and  many  fruit  trees. 
All  these,  provided  place  is  kept  up.  Louis  Biondo, 
West  Summer  Ave.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Single  highly  experienced  chicken  man. 

Thoroughly  familiar  in  raising  and  care  of  4.000 
laying  chickens.  College  or  agricultural  school  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred.  References  as  to  past  employment  and 
experience  requested  in  first  letter.  To  such  a  man  we 
will  furnish  room,  board  and  excellent  wages.  BOA. 

2032,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  help  farmers  wife  with  general 
housework  and  care  of  children  on  Long  Island 
farm.  Own  room  and  salary.  Reply  BOX  -033, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED'  Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm,  hand 
milking  Give  qualifications  and  salary  expected 
with  room  and  board.  R.  P.  Zelley,  Wrightstown, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  A  herdsman  and  milker,  one  who  can 

handle  a  string  of  Holsteins.  Edelweiss  Farms, 
Wickatunk,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ . 

HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly,  room  board  exchange  light 

housekeeping  services ;  two  aduks ;  ^se 

suburbs;  good  home,  own  room,  radio.  BOX  18b, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Christian  woman  45  to  60,  to  keep  my 

home.  Friday  free  and  Sunday  P.  M.  free.  Wee* 
ends  free  occasionally.  No  preparation  of  noon  meal. 
$22  per  week.  References  required.  Mrs.  Eloise  M. 

Olin,  Coblesklll,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Good,  fast  hand  m i lker  for  test  cows,  three 
time  milking.  Want  single,  sober,  industrious  man 
of  good  character.  Good  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Location  Western  New  York.  BOX  2109.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  single  dairy  farmer  of  settled 

habits  for  general  work.  Desirable  place  for 
qualified  man.  Holsteins.  Upstate  New  York.  State 
age,  wages,  etc.  BOX  2108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FEMALE,  middleaged,  exchange  housekeeping  ser¬ 
vices  for  room  and  board,  two  adults,  small  modern 
home  in  Connecticut.  References  required.  BOX  2117, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HANDYMAN,  good  home.  Small  salary.  BOX  2118, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _  . 

COTTAGE,  three  rooms,  modern  improvements,  light 

and  fuel  furnished,  two  miles  from  village.  Rent 
in  exchange  for  few  hours  housework  in  mam  resi¬ 
dence'  will  pay  for  additional  work;  ideal  for  young 
couple  desiring  to  get  a  start  or  for  a  widow.  Em¬ 
ployment  In  vicinity  for  man.  Will  be  away  Nov  8  to 
13  Do  not  phone  during  those  dates.  Mrs.  btanley  B. 

Johnson,  WashingtonviHe.  N.  Y.  Telephone  4611. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Highly  experienced.  3,000  Leghorns. 
Modem  coop.  Good  dwelling.  Salary,  bonus.  Norman 

Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

MIDDLEAGED  unattached  farm  hand  for  small  dairy 
farm.  A  fine  home  for  the  right  man.  No  heavy 
held  work.  Further  information  call  Lansdale,  491*0  or 
write  Mapine  Farm.  Moyer's  Road,  Lansdale.  Pa. 
CARPENTER :  All  around  A- 1.  Good  habits.  No 
children.  Maryland  farm.  Detail  reply.  Nash,  1816 
Bryant.  N.  E..  Washington,  D.  C.  Also  need  compe¬ 
tent  active  maintenance  man  on  city  property,  able 

plumber. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  men  (two) :  Intelligent,  resourceful,  and 
willing,  with  sound  education  and  farm  background, 
to  train  for  supervisory  positions  on  extensive  Central 
Jersey  commercial  broiler  farm.  Write  full  details  of 
previous  experience  and  education  in  first  letter.  BUX 

2119,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

GREENHOUSE  man  to  take  charge  of  small  green¬ 
house  occasional  help  in  garden  at  large  resort  year 
round  maintenance  provided.  Lake  Mohonb  Mountain 

House.  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y-,  New  Paltz  2211. _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  in  kitchen.  Private  school.  Good 
home.  Northern  N.  J.  Write  Post  Office  BOX  222, 
South  Orange,  N,  J.  _ _ _ 

WANTED'  Woman  to  take  care  of  small  home  on 

Long  Island.  BOX  2132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  fully  experienced,  with 

grown  sons  to  operate  60'  cow,  300  acre  farm  in 

North  Jersey.  BOX  2131,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  single  or  married  with 
small  family,  hand  and  machine  milking,  artificial 
insemination  and  collection  of  semen.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  wanted  to  Laurel  Ridge,  Brown  Swiss 

Cattle  Breeder.  Litchfield,  Conn.  _ _ 

WANTED'  Single  farmer,  sober,  trustworthy,  help 

generally  on  2,500  layer  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 
State  age  recent  farm  experience,  references,  wages. 
Post  Office  BOX  666,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  married  man  for  year  around  job. 

Mechanically  Inclined,  run  tractors  and  milk.ng 
machines.  No  liquor;  $150  month;  five  room  house, 
bath,  furnace.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton.  N.  J. 
WANTED :  Experienced  working  farm  manager. 

Commercial  dairy.  Honest,  sober.  Modern  cottage. 
good  wages.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  New  York. 
SINGLE  experienced  man  for  work  with  registered 
Holsteins  on  official  test.  Good  wages  and  excellent 
living  conditions.  References.  Holland  Acres,  New 

Milford,  Connecticut. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  between  50  and  60.  Modern  poultry 
farm.  Trapnest  and  care  for  chickens.  Room,  board, 
laundry  furnished.  Reply  with  full  details.  George 
Parks,  East  River  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  2352- 
32. _ _ _ _ _ 

NURSES,  practlcals  and  nurses  aids;  day  duty,  private 

sanitarium;  give  age  and  experience.  P.  O.  BOX 

336,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  _ 

COOK,  light  downstairs  work,  under  45.  home  Inter¬ 
ested  only.  Country  liivng,.  close  to  transportation, 
all  modern  equipment,  own  room,  bath;  two  adults, 
two  school  girls,  other  help.  $175.  Full  details  Includ¬ 
ing  age.  nationality,  experience,  references.  BOX  492, 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  wanted.  Must  he  experienced  in  taking  care 
of  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment,  ideal 
working  conditions  and  vacation  with  pay.  Un¬ 
furnished  apartment  available  on  farm,  and  board  ng 
house  for  single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass. _ 

WOMAN  to  do  housework  and  wait  on  table  in 

private  home,  two  miles  from  city.  No  cooking.  Two 
adults  BOX  224.  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  farmer  to  help  manager  care 
for  purebred  Holstein  herd  and  general  farm  work. 
Good  room,  board,  and  wages.  Leo  Paquette,  Mahopac, 
New  York  24. 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Must  have  health  certificate  and  pasteruizing 
license.  Mgrried  man  with  small  family  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cash  salary,  bouse  and  other  perquisites. 
Oshorcdale  Farm,  P.  O.  Drawer  469,  Derby,  Conn. 

WOMEN,  21  years  or  older,  assist  nurses,  ward  and 
pantry  duties,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Salary  $95  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Personnel 
Executive,  Montefiore  Hospital,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  woman  to  care  for  invalid  woman. 

Mrs.  Will  Place,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Orleans,  Vermont. 
WANTED:  Couple.  Man  general  utility,  woman  house¬ 
work,  good  cook.  Living  quarters  in  main  house  or 
adjacent  cottage.  References  required.  Westover  Hills, 
Montour  Falls,  N,  Y. _ 

PSYCHOLOGIST,  resident  Brooklyn,  elementary 
grades  slow  children;  also  teachers.  28  East  16th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER8:  Couple,  single.  Furnished  apart¬ 
ment,  board,  salary.  28  E.  16  th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

TEACHERS,  assistant,  houseparents,  director  agri¬ 

culturist,  small  school,  retarded  children.  600  acres, 
Connecticut.  School  28  East  16th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
SALESMEN :  Wanted  by  established  firm  to  sell 
quality  line  of  mineral  feed  supplements,  dairy 
cleansers,  disinfectants,  fly  sprays,  udder  ointments, 
etc.  Knowledge  of  livestock  essential.  Full  or  part 
time,  liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.  Inc., 
Irving  Ave,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook.  Protestant.  Doctor’s  home.  Two 

adults.  Modern  conveniences.  Give  age,  experience, 
salary  expected.  Highest  personal  references  required. 
Mrs.  John  Dlngman,  Central  Ave.,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York.  _ 

GENERAL  housekeeper  for  family  of  two  and  two 

young  children  in  southern  Vermont.  Small  modern 
home.  Permanent  position.  References  required.  High 
wages  to  right  person.  BOX  2151,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  woman  between  30  and  50  for 
general  housework  in  quiet  family  of  three.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Pleasantville,  New  York.  State 
wages  expected  and  previous  experience  with  references. 
BOX  2152,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  40-acre  estate.  Good 
home.  Can  learn  two  or  more  good  trades  Good 
tips  In  Summer.  Hidden  Brook  Haven,  North  Main 
St,,  Nanuet,  New  York. 

COUPLE :  Middleaged,  no  children,  man  work  on 
poultry  farm;  wife  assist  housework  and  egg  pack¬ 
ing.  Three  room  house  and  salary.  State  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  particulars,  wages  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  253 
Millville,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
FARM  manager,  thorough  knowledge  beef  cattle  and 
general  farming,  desires  position.  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  character,  sober,  industrious.  First 
class  references.  Available  at  once.  Raymond  Dangler, 
Stone  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Freehold.  New  Jersey. 

YOUNG  widow,  intelligent,  co-operative,  excellent 

health,  work  indoors  or  out,  conscientious;  with 
Christian  family  on  farm.  Non-smoker.  BOX  2101, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  with  two  children  and  high  school  boy  who  is 
capable  working  part  time  desires  position  on  large 
dairy  within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  At  present  has 
charge  of  small  dairy,  BOX  2102.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FORMER  estate  superintendent,  landscaper,  golf 

course  superintendent,  understands  livestock  care, 
equipment;  desires  position  caretaker  small  estate. 
BOX  2103,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

VETERAN  38,  single,  sober,  reliable,,  agriculture 

school  and  some  college  training ;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  handling  poultry  for  egg  production;  desires 
position  on  small  poultry  farm.  Joseph  Wile,  care 
B.  F,  Wright,  65  Catherine  St.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

MAN :  Stone  deaf,  wants  good  home,  small  wages  in 

return  for  light  duties.  Poultry  farm,  estate  or? 
Don’t  drink,  smoke.  Robert  Bacon.  2066  E.  Fletcher 
St.,  Philadelphia  25,  Pa. 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  married,  no  children,  good 

habits,  references.  Handy  repairs.  Chauffeur's  li- 
cense.  BOX  2X10,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE,  efficient,  want  position  on  chicken  farm. 

Working  now.  Experienced.  BOX  2111,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

INTELLIGENT,  versatile  city  man,  50,  well  read, 

jack  of  all  trades,  good  plain  cook,  offers  services 
to  middleaged  person  or  semi  invalid  in  exchange  for 
room,  board  and  working  clothes  as  needed.  City  or 
country.  Not  interested  in  commercial  farms.  Character 
references.  BOX  2112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  19,  would  like  a  position  on  a  poultry 

farm.  18  months  experience  with  last  employer. 
Sober  and  reliable  with  good  reference.  Write  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  2113,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  mature, educated,  intelligent.  Cook¬ 
ing,  light  housekeeping.  Modern.  Adults.  Anywhere. 
BOX  2120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  manager,  now  managing  large  dairy 

operation.  200  head,  profitable,  wishes  to  make  a 
change  for  larger  operation.  Salary  and  living  eon- 
ditions  in  first  letter.  BOX  2121,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WHICH  farmer  will  make  the  papers  out  for  young 

Dutch  couple,  who  want  to  come  over.  Man 
operating  milking  machine,  tractor,  etc.  Wife  good 
housekeeper.  BOX  2122.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  with  full  knowledge  of  repair  work, 
gardening,  fruit,  poultry,  etc.  Start  at  $80  with 
room  and  board.  BOX  2123,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HERDSMAN,  manager,  experienced,  responsible; 

small  family,  house,  usual  privileges  expected.  New 
Jersey  preferred.  BOX  2124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION-Housekeeper:  Refined  Protestant  lady 

with  son  15  years,  desires  position  in  respectable 
home.  Have  driver's  license.  BOX  2125,  Rural  New- 
Yorkor. 

SINGLE  man.  55,  reliable,  experienced  in  farm  and 
estate  work,  desires  position  of  any  kind.  BOX 
2126.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  life  experience  farm, 
bam,  dairy,  BOX  2127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ELDERLY  widow  housekeeper,  one  adult.  New  Jersey 
preferred.  BOX  2133,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 
WANTED:  Job  operating  farm  equipped  for  one  man 
operation.  Dairy  up  to  25  cows  or  beef  cattle.  Small 
family,  congenial  and  able.  BOX  2134,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 
estate,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener,  farmer, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper; 
furnished  cottage;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  964, 
White  Plains,  New  York. 

MARRIED  couple  wants  position  on  private  school  or 
estate.  Wife  good  c"k,  man  good  herdsman.  BOX 
2139,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANGER  estate  or  farm,  long  experience  all  phases 
farm  and  estate  management,  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  forestry,  landscape,  tree  surgery,  flowers, 
vegetables,  lawns,  shrubbery,  evergreens,  nurseries.  Can 
take  full  charge  large  or  small  estate  and  manage 
any  amount  of  help.  BOX  2140,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  man,  21,  veteran.  Christian,  desires  position 
on  modern  farm.  Have  worked  on  good  dairy  farms. 
Agricultural  high  school  background.  Likes  working 
with  stock  very  much.  Understands  trucks  and 
tractors.  Can  start  work  immediately.  Will  be 
married  this  Spring.  George  McNamara,  132-32 

219th  St.,  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Experienced,  married,  responsible, 
handy.  Decent  house  and  wages  expected.  BOX  2141, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  middleaged,  experienced,  2,000  layers, 
steady,  sober,  honest;  $125;  small  house,  water,  elec- 
trlcity.  Wood's  Poultry  Farm,  Green  lawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
COOK,  Houseworker  job  with  single  farmer  or  city 
bachelor  by  sober,  trustworthy,  refined  man. 
Christian  home.  BOX  2147,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER,  single,  desires  year-round  position 
small  estate.  Handyman,  vegetable,  flower  gardens. 
Good  health  and  references.  Congenial  surroundings 
offset  high  wages.  BOX  2148,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MANAGER:  Valuable  experience;  available  to  owner 
desiring  businesslike  profitable  farming  operation. 
BOX  2149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  reliable.  Caretaking,  gardener, 
repairs,  general  care  small  place;  cook,  houseworker. 
BOX  2159,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

APPLY  now  for  a  single  man,  DP  farm  worker.  Write 
for  information.  Estonian  Belief  Committee,  243 
East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE,  ex-G.I.  desires  work  on  modern  dairy  farm. 

Experienced.  College  trained  in  animal  husbandry 
and  dairy  work.  BOX  2153,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANTED :  Position  with  one  or  two  elderly  people. 

No  objection  going  to  Florida.  R.  F.  D.  116, 
Canterbury,  Cohn. _ 

YOUNG  man  34,  capable  good  work  but  wanting 
guidance  asks  job  small  chicken  farm  not  farther 
than  four  hours  from  New  York  with  understanding 
couple  against  board  and  small  remuneration.  BOX 

2154,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  bufineatea  it  my  buaineif.  I  ban  them 

from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  lift.  James  William*. 

B-  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farm*,  dwelling*,  acreage.  Summer 
lesorta,  buaineig  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrsnte,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
6-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY -Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  bouses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  8outhington, 
Conn. _ 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotela,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  atock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleakill  7, 
‘'Eastern"  New  York. _ _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt, _ 

WANTED:  Producing  apple  orchard.  Duchess  County 
preferred.  If  you  plan  retirement  soon,  could  work 
out  mutual  advantage.  Give  details,  property,  price, 
terms.  BOX  2018,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LOVELY  modern  home  and  3-room  cottage,  20  acres 
rich  level  land.  Huntington-Babylon  area,  $40,000. 
Good  value.  Write  Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  138-18 
Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y, _ 

GENERAL  store  in  small  village  38  miles  to  Buffalo, 
lovely  modern  7 -room  apartment,  large  store  space, 
over  $20,000  stock.  Doing  over  $125,000  yearly  busi-. 
ness.  Excellent  buy  at  $35,000.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

INCOME-bearing  home:  Best  residential  section  of 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  House  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Near  buses,  trains,  stores.  Two  apartments. 
Private  drive.  Garage.  BOX  2104,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FOR  Rent:  Beautiful  estate  farm.  30  acres.  Eastern 
Long  Island  on  Peconic  Bay.  Dairy  with  silo  and 
barn  for  20  cows.  Chicken  house  for  4,000  chickens. 
All  buildings  and  main  house  fireproof.  Fertile  land. 
Dock  for  boating  and  fishing.  Guaranteed  market. 
Wonderful  proposition  for  right  party.  Only  sub¬ 
stantial  and  experienced  people  need  apply.  Reply  by 
letter  only.  Henry  F.  Geils,  Jr.,  87-19  143rd  St., 
Jamaica,  2,  New  York. 

239  ACRES.  30  cow  barn,  silo,  horse  barn,  12  room 
house,  improvements;  $8,000.  Terms.  Owner  W.  G. 
Giles.  Greene.  N.  Y. _ 

14  ROOM  hotel,  one  acre,  $3,900;  terms.  BOX  121, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

SERVICE  Station,  gas,  Kaiser  Fraser  dealership,  on 
edge  of  village  on  main  highway.  Sacrifice  price 
$18,500.  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St., 
Arcade,  N,  Y. _ 

WANT  to  rent  chicken  farm;  must  be  room  for  1000 
layers.  BOX  2105,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

80  ACRES,  four  miles  from  Owego.  Hard  road, 
timber,  modern  house,  good  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Pratt,  R.  D.  2,  Owego,  Tioga 
County.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  six  room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Outbuildings.  Five  acres  productive.  Three 
minutes  town;  trains.  30  miles  Philadelphia.  $9,500. 
Sabonjian,  353  S.  Chew  Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
SPLENDID  50  acre  farm  on  paved  road.  Two  barns, 
excellent  7-room  house,  furnace,  running  water, 
telephone,  newly  decorated.  Good  buy  at  $6,300. 
Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. _ 

185  ACRES:  Fertile,  level,  five  miles  from  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  school  bus.  mall  delivery,  milk  pick-up, 
electricity,  10-room  house.  Also.  8-room  house,  furnace, 
running  water,  cow-barn  34x60  with  40  T-wing, 
equipped  with  30  steel  stanchions,  drinking  cups, 
milker  pipe  line,  new  sealed  milk  house  12x14,  granary, 
garage,  horse  barn  24x36  with  stalls.  10  stanchions, 
new  equipment  shed  24x40.  Semi-private  virgin  lake 
of  15  acres  bordered  three  sides  by  woods;  bass,  pike, 
bullheads,  ducks,  mink,  muskrats.  Dairy  now  run¬ 
ning  $1000  monthly  milk  checks.  $6,700  includes  75 
tons  hay.  Livestock  and  machinery  extra..  J.  B. 
Silverstein,  Nineveh.  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm.  Young  man  desires  to  leave  employ¬ 
ment  for  good  renting  proposition.  BOX  2106, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  modern  buildings,  located  on 
hard  surface  road,  near  village  within  150  miles 
New  York  City.  Must  have  stream  or  small  lake 
near  buildings.  Give  full  description  and  lowest 

price.  BOX  186,  Sheffield,  Mass. _ 

143  PRODUCTIVE  acres,  good  large  bam,  modern 
house,  eight  rooms,  26  head  of  cattle,  all  grain,  hay, 
machinery;  $17,500.  Ernest  Le  Mieux  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N  Y. 

INCOME  producing  5-apartment  estate  on  Route  17K. 

Excellent  condition.  Could  increase  income  with 
cabin  and  tearoom.  Oil  heat,  four  bath  rooms,  double 
garage,  two  chicken  houses,  pond,  10  acres  of  land. 
Owner  S.  Lofgren,  Montgomery,  N  .Y. _ 

WANTED:  10-15  acre  farm,  coops,  6-9  room  house, 
preferably  Connecticut  100  miles  New  York  City. 
Reasonable  price.  M.  Pappas,  571  Academy  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  farm  within  20  miles  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  on  or  near  bus  line.  What  have  you?  BOX 
2114,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania:  300  acres  mountain 
land,  adjoning  State  lands;  $10  acre.  BOX  2115, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FRUIT  and  dairy  farm:  57  acres,  30  In  fruit.  Essen¬ 
tial  equipment.  Modern  home.  $15,000.  C.  Van 
de  Water.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Culpeper,  Va.,  179  acre  farm  in  pro¬ 
duction,  growing  grasses,  alfalfa,  ladino.  Will  carry 
a  lot  of  cattle.  Nice  home,  modern  conveniences.  Out¬ 
buildings,  silo  and  silage.  Price  $31,500,  Desirable 
location.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency.  Second  National 
Bank  Bu  Id’ng,  Culpeper.  Virginia.  Phone  8502, 

236  ACRE  farm,  30  acres  new  seeding,  land  tractor 
worked.  Electricity,  drilled  well,  water  cups, 
milking  machine,  cooler,  tools.  Furnace,  school  bus,  mall 
route,  pair  horses.  Quick  sale  $7,900,  terms.  50  ton 
hay  optional.  Also  100  acre  farm  adjoining,  barn,  silo, 
house  phone,  electric,  furnace.  $3,250,  terms,  or  trade 
for  property  in  Connecticut.  Harry  J.  Frank,  R.  D. 

1,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.  Phone  10  F  15. _ 

WANTED:  Small  country  store,  grocery  and  general 
merchandise,  with  garden  land  and  barn.  Down 
payment  up  to  $4,000.  P.  O.  Box  216,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Small  farm  on  good  road,  southern  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania;  price  reason¬ 
able.  Fred  Hladun,  710  S.  17th  Street,  Newark  3, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  general  stores,  taverns  and  gaso¬ 
line  stations.  We  have  clients  interested  in  buying 
country  places  If  price  is  right.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  Kulow,  Broker,  Room  905,  127  West  26th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

84  ACRES,  close  in  to  village  15  from  city,  river 

frontage,  barn  has  good  concrete  Btable,  chicken 
house,  macadam  road,  school  bus  and  mail  delivery. 
Price  $4,250;  one-half  cash;  balance  terms.  Parker's 
Farm  Agency,  Greene.  N,  Y. _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  40  acres  tillable,  balance  pasture, 

woods.  Four  room  bungalow,  outbuildings.  28  miles 
Albany.  Immediate  possession.  $6,500,  half  cash.  Also 
ash  and  garbage  collecting  business  averaging  $200 
monthly.  Price  $1.200 .  BOX  21 2 8 .  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUNTRY  town  location  for  doctor  or  dentist,  none 
now.  Modem  home,  office,  garages,  landscaped 
grounds:  $11,000.  George  Collester,  Springfield  9, 
Massachusetts.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  lake,  good  fishing.  135  acres 

timber,  good  hunting.  35  acres  small  timber.  All 
on  hard  road.  15  miles  Scranton,  Honesdale;  seven 
miles  Archibald.  J.  D.  Kizer,  R.  D.  3,  Lake  Ariel, 
Penna. 


ORLANDO:  Delightful  home  sites  $750;  terms, 

James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

MODERN  equipped  poultry  farm,  fertile,  well  drained 
clean  20  acres,  more  can  be  had.  Wide  stream  for 
ranges  and  shelters.  Laying  capacity  for  2,000.  Nice 
six  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heat,  all  in  sound  con¬ 
dition.  Only  55  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Rock  bottom,  $13,500, 
includes  all  equipment.  Fred  Schoelkopf,  Realtor, 

Otisville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm  adjacent  to  village  In 

Tioga  County.  Barn  40x150  ft.  with  50  stanchions; 
concrete  floors,  box  stalls,  DeLaval  milk.ng  machine; 
two  18x40  ft.  silos.  Modern  7-room  house,  furnace 
heat,  drilled  well,  electric  range.  Some  200  acres 
about  as  follows :  tractor  land  about  90  acres,  pasture 
100  acres,  woodland  10  acres.  About  250  tons  corn 
and  grass  silage  now  in.  Large  quantity  alfalfa, 
clover  and  mixed  hay  and  straw  now  in  barn.  Large 
quantity  tools  includes  John  Deere  "A"  tractor, 
plows,  harrows,  mower,  loader,  silage-cutter,  electric 
motor,  etc.  Dairymen's  League  plant  adjoins  farm. 

Immediate  possession.  $26,000;  one-half  cash.  The  8. 
Alfred  Seely  Co.,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  _ 

60  ACRES;  Gentleman's  estate,  nearly  all  in  fruit. 

Located  in  unspoiled  Columbia  County  near  a 
quaint  old  village  steeped  In  American  tradition,  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  9.  Modern  12  room  house,  beautiful 
setting,  spacious  lawn  with  large  shade  trees.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Price  $24,500.  Eugene  J.  Tardiff. 
Realtor.  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Phone  33  L. _ 

347  ACRE  sugar  grove!  Only  $6,700  for  huge  dairy- 

fruit  farm  on  macadam  highway  close  to  village; 
buildings  alone  worth  over  $10,000;  home  In  fine  con¬ 
dition,  10  rooms,  bath,  utilities,  hot  air  heat,  two 

porches,  shaded- shrubbed  lawn;  barn  30x40,  "L" 

26x40,  17  stanchions;  poultry  house;  new  milk  house; 
347  acres,  90  tillable,  balance  pasture-woods,  esti¬ 
mated  $1,500  worth  timber  when  cut,  5,000  sugar 
maples,  100  fruit  trees;  real  value;  offered  for  less 

than  $20  per  acre.  Must  sell  quick!  No.  B-8747. 
West’s,  W.  H,  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  West's  Catalogue  Free! _ 

2%  ACRES  on  state  highway  corner,  near 
Patchogue;  54  miles  New  York  City  on  Long 

Island.  Two  family  house,  good  income,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Two-car  garage,  chicken  coop  20x60,  all 
good  condition.  Terms.  M,  J.  Morgan,  Medford,  L.  L 

FARM,  135  acres  creek  flats,  good  production,  carry 

30  cows.  Barn  fair,  good  house,  running  water, 

light,  bath,  seven  cows,  John  Deere  tractor,  plows, 
mowing  machine,  rake,  other  tools.  Seven  miles  north 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  $8,000;  one-third  down.  Clyde 
E.  Barrett,  R.  D.  3,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  12  room,  three  bath,  country  residence, 
large  porches,  outbuildings,  eight  acres  farm  land, 
near  Dover,  Delaware.  All  conveniences.  Ideal  for 
convalescent  home.  Contact  Mrs.  Irving  Boggs,  334 
Paxinosa  Ave.,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

RENT  with  option  to  buy  house  with  improvements, 
suitable  for  retirement;  some  acreage.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  2135,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  five 
acres,  up;  six  rooms,  up,  all  inside  conveniences; 
2,000  up  broiler  capacity,  good  road,  near  village; 
$2,000  cash,  balance  must  finance.  Or,  desire  cabin 
place  same  conditions  and  terms.  What  have  you  to 
offer  now  or  within  next  four  months?  BOX  2136, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

187  ACRES,  12-room  home,  bath,  furnace,  telephone. 

Approved  dairy  barns,  steel  stanchions,  drinking 
cups,  tile  silo;  65  ft.  hog  house,  three  car  garage, 
poultry  houses,  level  tillage,  excellent  water.  State 
highway,  $16,500.  47  acres,  seven  rooms,  newly 

decorated;  barns,  >2  stanchions;  $2,250.  Frank  D. 
Pullen,  Broker,  Futtonyille,  N.  Y. _ 

WAYNE  County  Implement  business.  Complete  line 

farm  tools.  Yearly  gross  about  $100,000.  Large 
warehouse  and  repair  shop.  Most  complete  line  parts 
in  area.  ,  Territory  covers  over  400  square  miles  of 
prosperous  farming  country.  Worth  Investigating. 
Good  terms.  L.  M.  Warner,  Realtor.  Williamson. 
New  York. 


dairy,  muck,  and  cash  crop  farms.  Acres  eight  to 
1,000.  Advise  requirements.  L.  M.  Warner.  Wayne 
County's  Leading  Farm  Broker,  Williamson,  N  Y 


ONE  of  the  best  buys  on  my  list.  165  productive 

almost  level  acres,  two  houses,  one  has  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  bath  and  seven  large  rooms;  other  is 
smaller,  five  rooms,  water,  electricity;  good  barn,  silo, 
26  cows,  seven  yearlings,  all  machinery  including  new 
Allis  Chalmers  tractor  with  all  attachments.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  paved  road  half  mile  from  viHage.  Price 
$21,000  Ernest  F.  Le  Mieux,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade. 
New  York. 


VIRGINIA:  For  sale,  five  acres  with  trailer  park; 

small  tourist  court;  service  station;  tearoom-  lovely 
living  quarters.  Direct  from  owner  $15,000  C  Bird 
Dinwiddle,  Va. 

FOR  Sale:  Eight  acres  $600.  Also  seven  acres,  five 
room  furnished  house,  can  food,  dry  cleaning  plant 
In  rear;  reasonable.  Costigan,  FrankllnvHle,  N.  J. 

ADVANTAGES  you  will  purchase.  Fifty  acres  on 

state  highway.  Beautiful  modern  house,  best  ma¬ 
terial,  every  convenience.  Large  orchard,  young,  bear¬ 
ing  apples  and  peaches.  Berries.  Vineyard.  Hickory 
grove.  Other  woodlot.  Unfailing  water  supply.  Garage 
Colored  slate  roofs,  porches,  walks.  Plenty  building 
lots,  BOX  2142,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMS  for  sale  from  $6,000  up.  Restaurant,  bowling 

alley,  road  stand,  hardware  store,  lumber  yard. 
Nursery,  7,500  feet  of  glass,  eight  acres,  house,  store 
facing  main  road.  Boarding  house,  fishing  station 
diner,  gas  station  with  repair  shop  with  six  room 
house  at  very  reasonable  price  and  easy  terms. 
Summer  bungalows,  furnished,  $1,700  and  up.  Ali 
year  around  homes  for  sale  or  rent.  Joseph  Fortuna. 
Mastic  Beach.  L.  I.  Center  Moriches  842- 

WANT  to  rent  dairy  farm  for  60  head  of  milkers  and 

10  head  of  dry  stock.  Must  have  silo  and  good 
water  system,  land  for  tractor,  200  acres  Prefer  New 
York  State.  BOX  2143,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Five  to  10  acres  land,  6-7  room  house, 
possibly  brook.  Reasonably  priced.  State  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Prefer  Connecticut.  A.  Konstantin, 
80-54  89th  Ave.,  Woodhaven  21,  N.  Y. 

160  ACRE  Pennsylvania  farm,  20  miles  north  of 

Reading.  120  level,  tractor- farmed  acres,  balance 
woodland  and  pasture;  nice  trout  stream,  good  build¬ 
ings,  newly  painted,  all  conveniences;  wonderful 
summer  home  or  chicken  farm,  bordering  macadam 
road.  If  interested  write  for  further  Information. 
BOX  2144,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

CHICKEN  farm:  17  acres,  two  story  concrete  hen 
house  28x60,  with  or  without  stock,  tractor  and 
truck.  Putnam  County.  Write  Ed.  McGarry,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

GOING  tourist  business,  North  Central  Pennsylvania- 

very  busy  U.  S.  highway.  Cabins,  Sunoco  gas  sta¬ 
tion  with  apartment.  Souvenirs.  Excellent  condition, 
modern  natural  gas,  city  water.  Completely  furn  shed 
and  equipped.  Edge  of  town.  Price  $15,000  Direct 
from  owner.  Write  for  details.  BOX  2145,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


500  ACRES  stocked  and  equipped.  Exceptionally  fine 

2-home  dairy  farm  on  macadam  highway,  near  New 
York-Pennsylvania  State  line;  600  acres,  300  tillable 
150  pasture.  150  woodland,  family  fruit.  300  straw¬ 
berry  plants;  includes  30  head  cattle,  poultry,  tractor 
all  tools,  equipment,  crops ;  master  home  of  eight 
rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  gas  heat;  also  5-room 
tenant  house  with  utilities;  fine  cemented  barn  40x60 
24  stanchions;  silo;  poultry  house;  other  buildings; 
real  bargain.  Stock  and  equipment  alone  worth 
$16,000.  Full  price  $27,000!  No.  A-11,502.  West's 
East  State  Street  at  City  Line,  Olean,  New  York. 
West's  Catalogue  Free! 


FOR  rent  or  shares,  family  fruit  farm.  Cherries, 

peaches  and  apples  well  producing.  Private,  whole¬ 
sale  and  cannery  outlets  established.  Water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  all  equipment  and  house  furnishings.  Surety 
deposit  and  references  required.  Write  BOX  2155. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SEAFORD;  Pre-war  5-room  bungalow,  Hollywood 
shower,  extra  lavatory,  full  basement,  steam  oil, 
garage,  beautiful  secluded  locale;  $10,500.  3991' 

William  St..  Wantagh  2-2996-R. _ 

HOUSE,  few  acres,  outbuildings;  New  York  State 

Lease.  BOX  533,  Weodstock.  New  York. 

FARM  and  cabins  for  lease.  70  acres,  fresh  water 
pond,  one-half  m’le  from  ocean.  On  route  1, 
Charlestown,  R.  I.  BOX  2150.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  676. 
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Keep  Out  Cold  -  Hold  In  Heat 

♦a*  0e*ue*M& Top  Quality 

Window  Materials 


ON  STORM  DOORS  &tuC  WINDOWS 
•  FOR  ENCLOSING  PORCHES 


They//  Keep  You  Snug  as  a  Bug  /n  a  Rug 
Cheaper  than  Glass -Cut  with  Shears  Tack  On 


Let  in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D 


5  Eggs  Every  6  Days  (86%  Egg  Production)  All  Winter  Long 

>up  of  Hiline  hens,  kept  under  Warp  Brothers  sincerely  believe  that 

>thers  Window  Material  from  their  Window  Materials  offer  the  best  and 
>  April,  averaged  5  eggs  every  cheapest  way  to  give  your  laying  hens 

ill  winter  long.  That  s  86%  egg  necessary  Vitamin  D  for  producing  eggs  .  . . 

.  .  a  near  record  ...  in  an  un-  ancj  af  the  same  time  help  keep  your  hens 
louse,  too.  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable, 

ens  were  fed  a  prepared  farm 

tly  lacking  in  Vitamin  D)  and  DON’T  WAIT! 

^o!gbaWoyr^W,"„dot'JL"  ONE  OF  WAIFS  WINDOW  MATERIALS 

ded  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  IN  YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  RIGHT  AWAY! 


WARP'S  WrR-O-GLASS— Trans¬ 
parent.  Extra  Clear,  Durable  Plastic, 
reinforced  with  W*  Mesh  Galvanized 
WIRE  Base  —  bonded  together  by 
Warp  Bros.’  Exclusive  Cushion  Plastic. 
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War p  Brothers  are  continuously  Testing  their  Products  in  Actual  Farm  Use,  so  as  to  Give  You  the  BEST  that  Money 
can  buy.  For  Long  Years  of  Satisfactory  Service,  be  Sure  You  See  the  Name  Warp's"  printed  on  the  Edge  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  Materia!  you  select.  To  be  Sure  you  get  the  Right  Product  at  the  Right  Price  take  this  Ad  with  to  your  Dealer. 


SOLD  BY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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The  Time  Has  Now  Come! 
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The  Profitable  Turkey 

Is  the  Best  Turkey 

By  Mack  O.  North 


When  Do  Turkeys  Grow  Most? 

First,  consider  growth  rate.  Most  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  turkeys  grow  at  their  fastest  rate 
near  market  age.  This  is  a  fallacy:  turkeys 
grow  at  their  fastest  rate  during  the  middle  of 
the  growing  period.  They  grow  at  a  slower 
rate  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  Feed 
consumption,  however,  does  increase  with 
older  turkeys.  During  the  first  week,  a  turkey 
will  normally  eat  only  0.2  of  a  pound  of  feed, 
but  during  the  28th  week  will  be  eating  five 
and  a  half  or  six  pounds  of  feed.  The  fact, 
then,  that  growth  decreases  and  feed  con¬ 
sumption  increases  as  market  time  approaches, 
means  that  gains  produced  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  period  require  more  feed 
per  unit  and  consequently  are  more  costly. 
Feed  efficiency  decreases  so  rapidly  as  the 
bird  reaches  maturity  that  market  time  is 
more  precisely  set  than  most  people  believe. 

These  facts  can  be  more  closely  visualized 
by  looking  at  the  following  table  which  shows 
growth,  feed  consumption  and  feed  efficiency 
of  a  mixed  flock  of  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
turkeys  raised  on  range:  * 

APPROXIMATE  GAIN  IN  WEIGHT  Aim  FEED  CON¬ 
SUMPTION  OF  TURKEYS  RAISED  ON 
VEGETATED  RANGE 


(only  erery  fourth  veek  la  shove) 


Veek 

Average 
Weight  of 
Tone  and 
Bene 

By  Weeks 

Gain 

Per 

Veek 

Feed  C< 
Petr 

>nsumed 

Jird 

Feed  Per  Pound 

Ve  light 

Per  Week 

CuBulatlw 

Per  Veek 

CumulatlTe 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbe. 

lbe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4 

‘  1.2 

.4 

.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.66 

8 

3.5 

.7 

2.2 

8.6 

3.1 

2.45 

1 2 

6.9 

.9 

2.9 

19.5 

3-3 

2.82 

16 

10.5 

•9 

3.2 

32.0 

3-5 

3.04 

20 

14.1 

.9 

3.8 

46.1 

4.2 

3.26 

24 

17.3 

.7 

4.6 

63.0 

6.5 

3.64 

28 

20.0 

«6 

5.6 

84.0 

9.0 

4.20 

32 

22.3 

6.8 

109.4 

13.6 

4.90 

The  important  consideration  in  the  above 
table  is  the  increasing  amount  of  feed  required 
per  pound  of  weight  as  the  bird  increases  in 
age.  This  figure  rises  rather  slowly  until  about 
the  fifth  month.  After  that  time,  however, 
it  increases  rapidly.  This  rapidity  is  brought 
about,  not  because  of  greater  increments  in 
feed  consumption,  but  because  increases  in 
weight  are  not  as  great. 


Assume,  for  example,  that  feed  is  worth  five 
cents  a  pound.  It  will  then  require  but  10  cents 
worth  of  feed  to  put  on  the  first  pound  of  gain, 
but  will  require  almost  45  cents  worth  to  put 
on  the  20th  pound.  To  put  on  the  23rd  pound 
will  take  almost  75  cents  worth  of’  feed,  and 
feed  is  not  the  entire  cost.  Thus,  one  can 
visualize  that  at  a  certain  weight  a  nice  profit 
may  have  been  established,  but  by  carrying 
the  birds  on  to  larger  weights,  much  or  all 
of  this  profit  might  be  cancelled. 

Time  to  Market  Turkeys 

Turkeys  should  be  marketed  when  top 
market  grade  is  established.  It  will  never  pay 
a  turkey  producer  to  put  his  birds  on  the 
market  before  they  are  finished.  Besides, 
throwing  unfinished  birds  on  the  market  will 
do  more  to  decrease  consumption  of  turkey 
meat  than  anything  that  has  been  done  to  get 
people  to  eat  more  turkey. 

This  year  when  the  prices  of  turkeys  are 
not  as  high  as  in  some  past  years,  it  has  been 
very  important  to  keep  the  weight  and  feed 
chart  in  mind.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
tell  every  individual  producer  when  he  should 
market  his  birds.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  type  of  bird,  age,  local  demand  and  price. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  a  turkey  producer 
could  carry  his  birds  to  larger  weights,  and 
still  realize  a  greater  profit,  than  he  will  be 
able  to  do  this  year. 

To  establish  an  additional  important  fact, 
we  have  transposed  the  figures  into  the  amount 
of  live  turkey  meat  that  might  be  produced 
from  100  pounds  of  feed  at  various  ages  near 
market  time.  The  following  table  gives  this 
information : 


APPROXIMATE  MEAT  PRODUCTION  OF  TURKEYS 
RAISED  ON  VEGETATED  RANGE 


Veek 

Heat  Per  Bag 

To  End  of  Veek 

From  day-old 

20 

30.67 

21 

30.03 

22 

29.23 

23 

28.49 

24 

27.47 

25 

26.52 

26 

25.64 

27 

24.75 

28 

23.80 

29 

22.93 

30 

22.07 

31 

21.05 

32 

20.40 

33 

19.56 

34 

18.79 

Tables,  Courtesy  of  Ralston  Purina  Comany. 


T  takes  only  two  pounds  of  feed 
to  put  the  first  pound  of  weight 
on  a  turkey,  yet  it  takes  nearly 
nine  pounds  to  put  on  the 
twentieth,  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much.  This  fact  of 
nutrition  also  represents  a  basic  economic 
principle  that  may  mean  profit  or  loss  in  the 
turkey  enterprise.  Let  us  see  how  this  may 
affect  the  turkey  grower’s  income. 


On  the  average  12-week-old  turkeys,  like  those  shown  here,  gain  almost  one  pound  each  per  week 
and  consume  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  of  feed  per  bird.  Turkeys  on  range  make  best  use  of  their 

feed  and  are  more  easily  and  economically  cared  for. 


Well  fitted  tom  turkey,  in  prime  condition  and 
ready  for  the  holiday  table. 


* 

From  this  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the 
entire  flock  were  sold  at  20  weeks  of  age,  30 
pounds  of  live  turkey  meat  for  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  would  be  produced.  However,  if  the 
same  flock  were  kept  until  34  weeks  of  age, 
only  a  little  over  18  pounds  of  meat  would  be 
produced  for  each  100  pounds  of  feed.  Every¬ 
one  will  see  the  implications  of  this.  These 
figures  also  clearly  show  that,  unless  groups  or 
flocks  of  birds  are  sold  at  exactly  the  same  age 
and  weight,  it  becomes  impossible  to  compare 
them  accurately  on  the  basis  of  feed  efficiency. 
To  compare  one  flock  which  was  sold  at  20 
weeks  with  another  which  was  sold  at  30 
weeks,  for  example,  is  impractical. 

Toms  Grow  Faster  Than  Hens 

These  facts  and  figures  have  been  based  on 
a  mixed  flock  of  turkeys  consisting  of  half  toms 
and  half  hens.  However,  on  careful  analysis 
of  additional  data,  we  find  that  growth  and 
feed  efficiency  in  toms  and  hens  are  not  identi¬ 
cal.  Toms  grow  faster  than  hens  but  a  com¬ 
parable  stage  in  maturity  is  reached  sooner  by 
hens.  The  important  question,  however,  is 
which  of  the  sexes  is  the  more  efficient  in 
utilizing  feed,  and  when  should  each  be  sold 
for  most  profit. 

The  following  table  shows  individual  data 
for  toms  and  hens  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  growing  period.  It  is  during  this  time  that 
the  figures  are  most  important  because  this 
is  when  birds  are  killed  or  marketed. 

APPROXIMATE  GAIN  IN  WEIGHT  AND  FEED  CON¬ 
SUMPTION  OF  TOM  AND  HEN  TURKEYS 
RAISED  ON  VEGETATED  RANGE 


Week 

TOMS  1 

HENS 

Live 

Weight 

Feed 

Consumed 
From 
Day  old 

Feed  per  IbvGain 

Live 

Weight 

Feed 

Consumed 

From 

Day  old 

Feed  Der  lb.Gai 

For 

Week 

Day  old 
to  Date 

For 

Veek 

Day  old 
to  Date 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

20 

17.3 

56.1 

4.2 

3.2 

10.9 

36.1 

4.7 

3.3 

21 

18.3 

60.6 

4.5 

3.3 

11.6 

39.4 

5.1 

3»4 

22 

19-3 

65.4 

4.3 

3*4 

12.2 

42.8 

5.5 

3.5 

23 

20.3 

70.5 

5.1 

3.5 

12.3 

46.3 

5.9 

3.6 

24 

21.3 

76.0 

5.5 

3.6 

13.3 

50.0 

6.9 

3.8 

25 

22.3 

81.9 

6.0 

3.7 

13.3 

53.9 

7.8 

3.9 

26 

23.2 

88.0 

6.6 

3.3 

14-3 

58.0 

8.8 

4.0 

27 

24.1 

94.5 

7.1 

3.9 

14.7 

62.3 

10.7 

4.2 

28 

25.0 

101.3 

7.6 

4.1 

15.0 

66.7 

13.6 

4.4 

29 

25.9 

108.6 

8.1 

4.2 

15.3 

71.3 

15.3 

4.7 

30 

26.8 

116.3 

8.3 

4.4 

15.6 

76.1 

16.0 

4.9 

31 

27.6 

124.3 

9.7 

4.5 

15.9 

81.1 

16.7 

5.1 

32 

1 

|  28.4 

132,5 

10.3 

4.6 

16.2 
i . . 

86.3 

17.3 

5.3 

In  this  table  you  will  first  observe  that 
hens  grow  rather  slowly  after  they  reach  20 
weeks  of  age  in  comparison  with  toms  which 
continue  to  grow  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  If  one 
were  to  observe  the  maturities  of  toms  and 
hens,  he  would  find  that  comparable  periods 
would  be  about  two  to  four  weeks  later  for 
the  toms  than  hens.  In  other  words,  if  the 
hens  in  a  flock  were  completely  feathered  and 
prime  at  22  weeks  of  age,  the  toms  would  not 
reach  this  stage  until  24  to  26  weeks  of  age, 
depending  upon  the  strain  and  breed. 

From  a  feed  efficiency  standpoint  (the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain) 
the  table  shows  that  toms  continue  to  be 
rather  good  converters  of  feed  for  as  long  a 
period  as  28  to  30  weeks.  But  at  this  age, 
hens  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  gain.  In  fact,  the  figures 
are  almost  twice  as  large  as  for  toms. 

(Continued  on  Page  700) 
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That  First  Feast 

TODAY  we  look  forward  to  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  anticipating  the  brown 
turkey,  the  squash,  turnips,  white  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  creamed  onions,  greens  and 
many  other  goodies,  to  say  nothing  of  mince 
and  pumpkin  pies  served  with  chunks  of 
Cheddar  cheese,  perhaps  a  dish  of  ice  cream, 
though  this  last  is  not  traditional. 

The  first  American  historical  Thanksgiving 
feast  was  just  as  much  of  a  big  dinner  to  those 
Pilgrims.  Let  us  see  just  what  they  had  to 
eat.  In  a  letter,  from  one  of  the  Plymouth 
colonists,  to  a  friend  back  in  England,  we  find: 

“Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  governor 
sent  four  men  fowling  so  that  we  might,  after 
a  special  manner,  rejoice  together,  after  we 
had  gathered  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  They 
killed  as  much  fowl  as,  with  a  little  help, 
served  the  company  for  about  a  week.  At 
which  times  we  exercised  our  arms,  many  of 
the  Indians  coming  amongst  us,  and  among 
them  their  greatest  king,  Massasoyt,  with 
some  70  men  whom  for  three  days  we  enter¬ 
tained  and  feasted,  and  they  went  out  and 
killed  five  deer  which  they  brought  and  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us.” 

From  that  letter  we  learn  that  the  first 
Thanksgiving  celebration  was  not  for  one  day 
but  for  several  during  which  time  the  Colo¬ 
nists  played  games,  had  various  contests  of 
skill  and  ate  heartily  of  the  plentiful  food. 
Maybe  they  did  not  have  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  pie  and  the  ice  cream,  but  the 
food  they  did  have  was  more  satisfying  than 
one  may  realize,  for  those  early  colonists  had 
met  and  conquered  hardships  of  the  most 
severe  type.  During  the  previous  Winter  there 
had  been  such  a  serious  lack  of  food  that  it 
had  to  be  rationed.  There  had  been  loneliness, 
sickness  and  many  discouraging  incidents,  so 
it  was  with  grateful  hearts  that  they  were 
thankful  for  the  wonderful  harvest  that  was 
theirs  in  the  Fall  of  1621. 

Of  that  week’s  celebration  then,  the  special 
guests,  the  Indians,  with  their  great  chief 
Massasoit,  stayed  only  three  days.  The  cele¬ 
bration  started  on  Sunday  with  religious 
ceremonies  that  lasted  almost  all  day,  with 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sermons,  as  was 
the  custom.  There  were  special  songs  of  thank¬ 
fulness,  special  exercises  other  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  Sunday  observances  and  in  the  evening  a 
special  gathering  of  the  people  for  talking  and 
planning.  Having  offered  up  their  prayers  on 
the  Sunday,  the  following  days  were  given 
over  to  play  and  competitive  sports.  Happiness 
reigned  and  there  had  to  be  an  expenditure 
of  energy.  Besides  competitions  in  running, 
jumping,  throwing  heavy  weights  and  wrest¬ 
ling,  there  was  target  shooting  with  blunder¬ 
buss  and  bow  and  arrows.  The  white  men  and 
boys  and  the  Indian  braves  and  their  sons  en¬ 
joyed  the  events  together.  There  were  con¬ 
tests  for  women  and  girls,  too,  but  these  were 
more  sedate  and  consisted  in  cooking,  sewing 
and  those  arts  with  which  women  the  world 
over  are  familiar.  Nobody  was  left  out  and, 
while  no  prizes  were  set  up,  the  Indians  took 
home  with  them  many  articles  awarded  for 
what  they  accomplished. 

That  letter,  sent  to  England,  mentioned  only 
five  deer  but  other  old  records  speak  of  other 
game  that  graced  the  Pilgrim  tables  during 
that  first  Thanksgiving.  Large  boys  went  out 
and  got  rabbits,  smaller  boys  fished  in  the 
brooks  and  harbor  waters;  the  girls  went  to 
the  shore  to  pick  delicious  beach  plums.  Nuts 
were  found  in  the  woods  and  there  were  many 
edible  roots,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  that 
were  additions  to  the  feast  days.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  those  Americans,  both  the  new 
immigrants  and  the  native  Indians,  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  common  white  potato.  The 
sweet  potato,  grown  farther  south,  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  North.  In  fact,  between 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  colonies  there  was 
an  immeasurable  distance  in  those  days. 

Although  potatoes,  sweets  and  many  of  the 
present  day  Thanksgiving  foods  were  not  had, 
the  Pilgrim  women  had  made  various  dishes 
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of  corn,  beans  and  pumpkin  which  were  de¬ 
licious.  It  was  the  Indians  who  had  taught  the 
white  settlers  how  to  use  the  pumpkin,  squash, 
beans,  etc.,  the  names  for  which  sound 
strange  to  us  r.ow.  For  example,  the  name 
squash,  (or  asquash,  meaning  green,  raw)  is 
Indian.  But  that  is  only  a  short  form  of  what 
they  called  it.  Since  it  was  difficult  for  the 
white  settlers  to  translate  into  English  the 
gutteral  sounds  of  the  Indian  language,  several 
different  spellings  of  the  long  Indian  name 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  Puritan  minister, 
Higginson,  called  them  squantersquashes; 
Roger  Williams  of  Rhode  Island,  called  them 
askutasquashes  and  the  traveller,  Josselyn, 
wrote  about  squontorquashes.  The  early 
historian,  Wood,  produced  an  even  longer 
name,  isquoukersquashes.  Only  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  finally  was  retained. 

Perhaps  the  pumpkin  held  a  much  higher 
place  as  a  main  food  for  those  early  Pilgrims. 
One  colonial  poet  gives  the  pumpkin  this 
tribute: 

“We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and 
pumpkins  at  noon; 

If  it  were  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be 
undone.” 

And  so,  at  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast,  we 
find  the  pumpkin  in  its  glory.  Deep  pumpkin 
pies  were  a  dessert  but,  strange  to  us  of  to¬ 
day,  was  the  pumpkin  bread  made  of  half 
Indian  meal  and  half  stewed  pumpkin,  baked 
into  loaves.  Later  travelers  refered  to  this 
pumpkin  bread  as  “awkward  food”  and  it  was 
just  that  —  awkward  to  handle  because  it 
crumbed  so,  and  awkward  to  get  to  the  mouth 
for  the  same  reason.  Instead  of  fruit  dishes, 
the  good  housewives  of  Plymouth  made  plump 
English  tarts  from  wild  fruits,  and  there  were 
sauces  from  barberries  and  elder  buds.  Bever¬ 
ages  were  made  from  various  roots  and  berries. 

All  in  all,  it  w'as  indeed  a  feast  fit  for  a  king 
and  the  people  gave  sincere  thanks  for  the 
preservation  of  their  colony.  They  had  come 
to  America  to  gain  religious  freedom.  With 
supreme  courage,  during  that  first  year  of 
hardship,  they  had  won  not  only  that  freedom 
but  their  fight  to  survive.  Walter  K.  Putney 


What  Money  Could  Not  Buy 

'"P'RUMAN  STONE  told  this  story  to  his 
*  children  and  grandchildren  every  Thanks¬ 
giving  until  he  died,  or  so  says  an  old  history 
recently  found  in  Warsaw,  New  York.  It  is 
as  American  in  its  simplicity  as  was  the  first 
Thanksgiving.  In  the  Fall  of  1949  our  grana¬ 
ries  are  bulging  wrth  the  gold  of  grain.  It  is 
not  always  so.  Truman  Stone  never  forgot 
the  famine  which  struck  Western  New  York 
in  1807.  He  lived  at  that  time  in  Orangeville, 


Genesee  (now  Wyoming)  County.  He  was  but 
one  of  many  settlers  that  year  who  set  out  on 
horseback  in  search  of  grain.  Fields  every¬ 
where,  he  found,  were  like  his  own,  drought- 
parched  and  barren  with  only  an  occasional 
tuft  of  grain  or  ear  of  corn.  No  one,  anywhere, 
had  grain  enough  for  his  own  use,  much  less 
to  spare,  at  any  price. 

As  he  traveled  up  the  Genesee  River, 
hungry,  discouraged,  two  days  from  home, 
Truman  chanced  upon  the  cabin  of  Mary 
Jamison,  near  the  present  site  of  the  new  Mt. 
Morris  Dam.  Mary,  who  had  been  captured  as 
a  child  by  the  Seneca  Indians  and  raised  as 
one  of  them,  became  famous  as  the  “White 
Woman  of  the  Genesee.”  Her  long  life  was 
filled  with  such  hardship,  tragedy,  and  gentle 
courage  that  she  became  the  legendary  link 
between  the  white  man  and  her  adopted 
Indian  race  (a  statue  of  her  now  stands  in 
Letch  worth  Park). 

Truman  told  her  he  would  give  five  dollars 
for  a  bushel  of  corn.  Her  reply,  according  to 
the'  early  account,  was  that  she  would  not 
sell  him  a  bushel  of  corn  for  a  bushel  of 
dollars.  So  saying,  she  asked  Truman  if  he 
was  hungry.  He  had  not  eaten,  he  said,  since 
breakfast  the  day  before.  The  “pagan”  white 
woman  invited  him  into  her  humble  cabin, 
swung  a  kettle  over  the  fire  and  made  an 
Indian  cake  of  salted,  cracked  corn.  She  then 
broke  a  goose  egg  into  the  kettle  and  served 
it  with  the  cake  on  a  wooden  platter.  “While 
I  was  eating,”  Truman  Stone  later  told  his 
grandchildren  over  their  own  Thanksgiving 
board,  “the  White  Woman  went  up  the  log 
stairs  to  the  attic  and  brought  down  a  pillow¬ 
case  full  of  shelled  corn”  from  her  own  meager 
store.  When  he  offered  to  pay  for  it,  she 
answered  with  quiet  dignity,  “No,  I  will  take 
no  pay.  Take  this  to  your  starving  family.” 

When  Truman  returned  the  25  miles  to 
Orangeville,  he  found  a  thin  scattering  of 
wheat  ripening  in  his  field.  Carefully,  he 
reaped  a  few  bundles,  dried  them  around  the 
fire,  thrashed  them  and,  putting  the  wheat 
in  a  pillowcase,  sent  his  brother  Jason  on  foot 
five  miles  to  Vary’s  mill  in  Varysburg  to  get 
it  ground.  As  there  had  been  no  grain  at  the 
mill  in  many  weeks,  Jason  was  “obliged  to 
watch  the  old  man  at  the  hopper,  the  old 
woman  at  the  bolt,  and  the  pet  lamb  at  both.” 
That  night  as  related,  the  family  had  “one 
good  square  meal  of  shortcake  and  butter 
before  sleeping.”  With  their  bit  of  wheat  and 
Mary’s  corn,  they  survived  the  famine. 

Truman  Stone  always  said,  however,  that 
“The  best  meal  of  victuals  I  ever  ate  was  the 
one  cooked  by  Mary  Jamison.”  She  gave 
away  what  money  could  not  buy. 

Jeanne  P.  Rindge 


Old  Print— The  Bettmann  Archive,  New  York 


Asking  God’s  blessing  upon  family  and  food,  the  Puritan  gives  thanks  for  his  household  gathered 
round  the  Thanksgiving  board  in  the  New  World  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  custom  that  might  well 

be  followed  by  more  people  today. 
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If  you  haven’t  looked  into  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  recently 
you’ve  got  a  big  surprise  coming.  New  varieties  developed 
through  years  of  constant  research  are  the  last  word  in 
better  corn.  And  when  it  comes  to  performance  in  the 
field,  farmers  say  they  are  positively  sensational. 

Today,  we  have  new  early-maturing  varieties  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS  (G-6  and  G-IO)  that  were  especially  bred  for  high 
altitude  areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short.  While 
cold  nights  of  an  early  fall  may  stop  other  corn,  these  G-6 
and  G-10  hybrids  ripen  to  full  maturity  every  time. 

Then,  too,  we  have  2  new  varieties  (G-98  and  G-99)  that 
have  the  long-ear  characteristics  of  the  famous  Lancaster 
County  Sure-Crop  variety  plus  the  standability  and  disease 
resistance  you  can  always  depend  on  in  a  FUNK  G  HYBRID. 
Some  of  these  ears  measure  as  much  as  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  No  wonder  their  yields  are  amazing  farmers 
wherever  they  are  grown. 

Hoffman’s  research  program  to  find  new  and  better  varieties 
of  hybrid  corn  is  never  ending.  If  you  want  to  keep  pace 
with  the  leader,  decide  now  to  plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 
We  have  varieties  for  both  husking  and  silage  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  your  local  soil  and  climate  conditions. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  our  beautiful  booklet  printed 
in  full  color  describing  these  and  other  new  5-Star  varieties 
of  FUNK  G  Hybrids.  It’s  FREE.  There’s  no  obligation. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  311,  Londisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  24  page  booklet  describing  the  new 
5-Star  varieties  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 


Name. 

Route. 

Town. 


.State. 


WARNI-NGt  Beware  of  imposters  who  may  attempt  to  trade  on  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  and  Funk  G  Hybrids.  To  get 
genuine  Hoffman  quality  farm  seeds  and  genuine  Funk  "G"  Hybrids  look 
for  the  name  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa.  We  have  been  serving 
farmers  with  dependable  farm  seeds  for  more  than  50  years. 
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Conservation  of  Our  Soil  Resources 


In  this  atomic  day  and  age  we  are 
inclined  to  look  with  horror  upon 
the  destruction  that  can  be  wrought 
by  atomic  bombs,  as  demonstrated  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  But,  sad  to 
say,  very  few  people  realize  that  a 
single  flooding  rain  removes  in  a 
few  hours  or  even  minutes  countless 
tons  of  fertile  topsoil,  which  required 
many  centuries  to  form.  The  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  made 
headlines  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
world,  but  very  little  attention  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  fact  that  each  year 
inestimable  amounts  of  the  very  soil 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  world 
subsist  is  being  lost.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  done  quickly,  if  we 
hope  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and 
for  future  generations  the  oldest 
possesion  in  the  world,  the  soil.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as 
the  “breadbasket  of  the  wor.d,”  we 
must  begin  at  once  to  follow  a  rigid 
system  of  soil  saving  operations. 

Terracing  and  contour  farming  are 
two  of  the  most  important  means  of 
checking  water  erosion.  Both  of  these 
methods  lead,  the  runoff  water  to  a 
gentler  slope,  where  its  progress  will 
be  much  slower  and  consequently 
will  do  much  less  damage.  The  grass¬ 
ing  of  field  water  ways  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  convenient 
methods  of  stopping  the  small 
amount  of  washing  that  might  result 
from  terracing,  or  of  holding  the  soil 
in  water  ways  where  terracing  is  not 
practical.  Hand  in  hand  with  these 
operations  go  the  practices  of  mulch¬ 
ing  to  prevent  run-off,  and  the  re¬ 
grassing  of  slopes  too  steep  to  be 
farmed  without  serious  depletion  of 
the  soil  by  erosion.  The  practice  of 
allowing  crop  residue  or  mulch  to 
remain  on  top  of  the  ground  is  a 
comparatively  simple  one.  The  sub 
surface  is  tilled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  the  bits  of  stalks  and  stubble 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
they  act  as  a  “buffer”  to  break  the 
force  of  the  raindrops  and  as  a  filter 
to  hold  back  the  soil  particles  if  run¬ 
off  occurs.  The  grassing  of  steep 
slopes  in  many  cases  increases  the 
value  of  the  farm  by  giving  it  an 
increased  livestock  capacity  as  well 
as  preventing  erosion.  Strip  cropping, 
as  well  as  mulching  and  grassing,  is 
an  effective  means  of  combating  that 
other  great  element  of  erosion,  the 
wind. 

The  other  highly  important  factor 
with  which  we  must  contend  is  the 
depletion  of  our  soil  resources 
through  unwise  cropping  methods.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  richest  bottom 
land  contains  enough  nitrogen  to 
grow  a  sixty  bushel  to  the  acre  corn 
crop  for  sixty  five  years,  if  it  is 
cropped  continuously  and  nothing 
put  back.  This  example  shows  us  that 
we  must  expect  to  put  something 
back  into  the  soil  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  profitable  yields. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  to  the  farmer  in  main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  rely  on  them  too  com¬ 
pletely.  There  is  an  old  Flemish  pro¬ 
verb  that  says  “Without  forage,  no 
cattle;  without  cattle,  no  manure; 
without  manure,  no  crops.”  If  it  was 
true  then,  it  certainly  is  true  now. 
Farmers  that  specialize  in  selling 
only  cash  crops,  and  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  their  land 
through  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone,  are  not  adequately 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  soil. 
A  soil  that  is  in  good  condition 
possesses  not  only  abundant  fertility, 
but  a  satisfactory  tilth  as  well.  A 
good  tilth  can  be  maintained  only 
by  plowing  under  from  time  to  time, 
a  liberal  supply  of  barnyard  manure 
as  well  as  any  crop  residue  that  re¬ 
mains  on  the  land.  Tilth  is  one  of  the 
most  important  determining  factors 
in  the  ability  of  a  soil  to  hold  water, 
and  hence  to  check  erosion. 

A  good  farmer  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
soil  fertility  by  means  of  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  especially  a  rotation  that  in¬ 
cludes  legumes.  A  well  inoculated 
legume  crop  serves  a  threefold  pur¬ 
pose;  it  greatly  increases  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil;  it  helps  pulverize 
the  subsoil  by  means  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  tap  roots  which  it  sends  down, 
and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  soil’s  tilth. 

The  idea  of  the  conservation  of  our 
soil  resources  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
it  is  certainly  more  important  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Our 
nation  and  the  world  must  realize 


now  that  a  high  standard  of  living, 
and  a  healthy  economic  status  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  if  our  oldest  and 
most  important  natural  resource  is 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  Only  through 
an  intelligent  system  of  terracing, 
contouring,  crop  rotation,  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  can  our  present  methods  of 
intensive  agricultural  production  be 
maintained  and  improved. 

Wilfred  M.  Schutz 

[Ed.  —  This  article  won  first  prize 
in  the  nationwide  essay  contest  on 
conservation,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Grange  and  American  Plant 
Food  Council,  Inc.  The  winner,  Wil¬ 
fred  M.  Schutz  ,19,  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Schutz,  Eustis, 
Frontier  County,  Nebraska.  His  prize 
was  a  Buick,  super,  four-door  sedan. 
The  article  commends  itself  to  all 
thoughtful  farmers.] 


Seeks  Bullock’s  Pippin 

The  recent  success  of  your  readers 
in  locating  two  fine  old  apples  leads 
me  to  seek  their  help  in  locating  one 
of  the  very  best  apples,  Bullock’s 
Pippin,  also  called  American  Golden 
Russet.  This  variety  originated  in 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  and  was 
grown  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
also  to  some  extent  in  Southern  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  last  known  plant¬ 
ings  were  in  the  Hudson  and  Cham¬ 
plain  Valleys.  Too  sma.l  and  dull  for 
a  commercial  fruit,  the  Bullock  was 
judged  by  experts  to  be  a  superb  va¬ 
riety  for  the  home  garden. 

This  russet  is  distinct  from  the 
English  Golden  Hunt  and  Roxbury 
russets.  The  tree  is  upright  and  com¬ 
pact  and  the  bark  rather  dull.  The 
fruit  is  small,  roundish  conic  to  ovate 
(narrowing  toward  the  eye),  and  the 
stem  is  long  and  slender.  The  skin  is 
pale  or  greenish  yellow, '  thinly 
russeted.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  and 
the  core  and  seeds  rather  large.  The 
flesh  is  described  by  Beach  in  the 
Apples  of  New  York  as  “firm,  fine, 
crisp,  very  tender,  juicy  with  an 
agreeable  rich,  mild  subacid  flavor.” 
The  season,  October  to  January,  is 
considerably  earlier  than  the  other 
russets  mentioned. 

The  Bullock  is  far  too  good  an 
apple  to  lose  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  source  of  scions  would  be 
much  appreciated.  R.  F. 

New  York 


Charles  Sammis,  McAfee,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  daughter,  Nancy >  with  their 
17  foot  seven  inch  corn  plant  which 
beats  the  15 -foot  corn  displayed  by 
Erwin  Willson,  Taberg,  New  York  in 
the  September  17  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Now  the  weatherbeaten  month  of 
November  is  well  on  its  way.  Frosts 
have  followed  thunderstorms,  and 
vice  versa,  as  the  freakish  year  has 
continued.  But  today  has  been  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  season  that  has  after  all 
a  strange  beauty  of  its  own.  The 
clouds  have  seemed  like  old  gray 
fish  nets  hung  on  hidden  rings  to 
dry  and  the  lake  has  worn  a  Pil¬ 
grim’s  gown,  to  be  sure,  of  true  rock 
gray  trimmed  with  spotless  white,  as 
the  northeast  wind  has  swept  over  it. 
Along  the  shore  the  waves  leave  dark 
rolls  of  the  loosened  eel  grass  and 
annual  vegetation  that  is  killed  on 
the  bed  of  the  lake  at  about  the  same 
time  the  ki.ling  frosts  visit  the  land. 
We’ll  miss  tonight  the  friendly  farm¬ 
er’s  lights  across  the  lake;  they  are 
obscured  by  the  heavy  mists  but  we 
know  they  are  there — in  the  house, 
the  barn  and  all  night  in  the  chicken 
houses.  On  clear  nights  they  seem 
like  a  cluster  of  fallen  stars  in  the 
corner  of  the  big  field  of  winter 
wheat.  All  farmers  have  had  good 
weather  for  plowing  and  planting 
this  Fall  and,  though  the  government 
again  restricts  the  wheat  acreage, 
there  is  much  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the 
lake  country  as  well  as  many  acres 
of  winter  barley. 

Of  course,  we  have  our  usual 
flocks  of  feathered  friends  all  around 
us  each  day  now,  and  at  this  time 
enjoy  seeing  the  little  golden  crowned 


There  weren’t  many  nuts  this  year 
from  the  o  d  shagbark  hickory  along 
Seneca  Lake,  but  the  few  that  were 
picked  were  large  and  good.  Old 
hickory  trees  seem  to  be  a  symbol  of 
Thanksgiving  time  in  America.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  they  are  found  only 
in  this  country. 

kinglets  who  have  come  down  from 
the  North  to  stay  a  while  before 
going  on  South.  The  winter  wren  is 
back,  too,  but  seems  to  prefer  stay¬ 
ing  by  the  boathouse  this  year  where 
we  see  her  darting  about  eating  in¬ 
sects  on  a  sunny  day.  She  is  certainly 
no  longer  than  one’s  thumb  and 
seems  just  like  another  acorn  that 
has  fallen  down  from  the  old  red  oak 
and  bounces  along  the  beach.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  coax  her  to  become  less 
shy  as  Winter  settles  down. 

Chick  and  Dee  had  rather  bad 
luck  with  their  first  family  last 
Summer  as  the  bluebirds  did  not  like 
them  so  close  to  the  house  they  had 
chosen  so  they  upset  the  chickadee’s 
little  nest  with  a  round,  cherrybark 
shelter.  But  they  just  moved  farther 
away  and  finally  returned  with  five 
tiny  chicks  and  dees,  the  cutest  little 
black-capped  fellows  ever,  and  ail 
are  together  now  with  several  strays 
as  usual  making  their  flock  number 
about  a  dozen.  We  have  just  given 
one  of  Chick’s  youngsters  an  odd 
name  perhaps,  but  it  seems  in  tune 
with  the  month  and  to  fit  the  little 
scamp  who  acts  as  no  other  chicka¬ 
dee  we’ve  ever  had.  Somehow  he 
manages  to  arrange  the  feathers  on 
his  back  to  look  like  a  bustle,  drags 
his  pointed  wings  and  spreads  his 
tail  like  a  fan,  then  struts  about  on 
the  edge  of  the  feeder  boxes,  along 
a  map  e  twig  or  the  windowsills. 
Oddly  enough  he  doesn’t  attract  any 
attention  at  all  from  the  other  birds 
and  not  even  Nosey  the  nuthatch 
deigns  to  notice  “Little  Turkey.” 

Time  to  light  a  little  fire  now. 


Some  shavings  from  dad’s  mill,  a  few 
sticks  of  driftwood  bleached  white  as 
bone,  a  stick  of  cherry  and  some  pine 
cones,  then  a  small  match  to  set  all 
roaring.  And  it  seems  to  bring  to 
mind  the  fact  that  gossip  and  fire  are 
much  alike,  both  can  so  easily  be¬ 
come  demons  of  destruction.  Anyway 
it’s  a  good  night  to  get  mom  and  dad 
to  come  to  supper.  We’ll  make  up  a 
big  kettle  of  oyster  stew  the  way  we 
all  like  it.  Spread  the  oysters  in  a 
long-handled  pan  and  hold  them 
over  the  fire  just  until  the  edges 
curl  a  bit,  then  plop  them  quickly 
into  the  kettle  of  steaming  top  milk 
well  seasoned.  Let  set,  then  let’s  eat! 
The  big  Macintosh  apples  are  a  treat, 
too,  this  year.  Polished  and  gleam¬ 
ing  as  the  knobs  on  an  old  cherry 
four-poster,  and  they  spit  at  you 
with  every  bite;  good  with  sharp 
cheese.  Then  there’s  a  hickory  nut 
cake  also.  There  were  not  many  nuts 
from  the  old  shagbark  hickory  this 
year,  but  the  few  were  large  and 
good.  Somehow,  the  old  hickories 
seem  a  symbol  of  Thanksgiving  time; 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  truly 
American,  being  found  only  in  this 
country.  They  all  belong  to  the  wal¬ 
nut  family  and  the  shagbark  of 
course  gives  us  the  finest  edible  nut 
though  there  are  two  cousins,  the 
bitter -nut  or  broom  hickory  and  the 
true  white  hickory  or  mockernut  of 
the  moist,  swampy  locations. 

Now  we  must  get  busy  for  it  is 
close  to  five.  And  how  lovely  those 
net  clouds  are  in  the  West!  Why  they 
might  hold  dozens  of  pink  roses  for 
they  seem  lined  with  the  delicate 
color!  But  it  is  quickly  fading  as  the 
gray  grows  suddenly  darker  and  we 
know  another  November  day  is  end¬ 
ing  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Storing  Vegetables 

Potatoes,  onions  and  apples  require 
cool  and  moderately  moist  conditions 
for  proper  storage.  They  cannot  be 
kept  in  a  heated  cellar  and  should  be 
put  in  a  special  cool  storage  room  or 
in  a  pit  outside  the  house.  Sweet 
potatoes,  winter  squash  and  pump¬ 
kins  require  moderately  warm  and 
dry  storage  conditions.  When  first 
gathered,  they  should  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  degrees  F.  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  a  dry,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place,  to  go  through  a  curing 
process.  This  enables  them  to  heal 
over  their  cuts  and  bruises  so  that 
the  organisms  that  cause  decay  can¬ 
not  enter.  After  this  curing  process, 
these  products  keep  best  at  a  lower 
temperature  in  a  place  where  they 
are  dry,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  shrivel  from  an  excessive  loss  of 
moisture.  They  usually  keep  wed  in 
the  coolest  part  of  a  heated  cellar. 

Celery  and  cabbage  are  difficult  to 
store  in  small  lots.  They  can  be  kept 
in  a  pit  or  trench  outdoors  but  may 
freeze  if  not  well  covered  with  soi  , 
leaves  or  hay.  However,  if  covered 
too  deeply  and  not  well  ventilated, 
they  rot.  In  either  case  the  plants 
are  difficult  to  get  at  during  the 
Winter.  If  brought  inside,  they  should 
be  dug  with  the  roots  left  on  and 
transplanted  into  moist  soil  or  sand 
in  a  cool,  moist  storage  room. 


Mulch  for  Strawberries 

Strawberries  need  mulch  for 
Winter  protection  and  it  should  be 
in  place  before  the  temperature 
drops  below  20  degrees.  Wheat  straw 
makes  an  excellent  mulching  ma¬ 
terial  for  strawberries,  and  oat  and 
rye  straw  are  also  satisfactory. 
Leaves  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  home  garden.  A  fairly 
heavy  covering  of  the  mulching  ma¬ 
terial  is  advised  so  as  to  give  the 
p  ants  protection  against  heaving 
from  frost  during  the  Winter.  Leaf 
mulch  must  not  be  too  heavy  as  it 
may  smother  the  plants. 

In  the  Spring,  just  as  the  new 
leaves  are  coming  through  the 
ground,  usually  about  the  middle  of 
April,  part  of  the  mulch  should  be 
pulled  off  the  plants  into  the  space 
between  the  rows,  leaving  a  thin 
covering.  The  blossoms  and  leaves 
will  come  up  through  this  covering, 
and  the  berries  will  rest  on  it  and 
remain  clean.  The  mulch  also  helps 
to  hold  down  weed  growth  and  tends 
to  keep  the  soil  surface  cool  and 
moist.  Sawdust  has  been  used  as  a 
mulch  for  strawberries  in  home 
plantings  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  should  be  applied  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  inches,  and  with  it  some 
nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  250 
pounds  for  each  ton  of  sawdust  ap¬ 
plied. 
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AMAZING  SOOT  DESTROYER 
SAVES  MONEY  ON  FUEL  BILLS 


"CHIMNEY  SWEEP ”  destroys  soot  in  furnaces ,  flues  and 
chimneys—  helps  produce  more  heat  on  less  fuel! 


Heating  engineers  agree  that  a  soot- 
clogged  heating  system  can  be  the 
cause  of  excessive  fuel  consumption. 
Heavy  layers  of  soot  serve  as  a  veri¬ 
table  barrier  between  the  heat  from 
the  fuel  and  the  ducts  or  pipes  which 
carry  the  heat.  Accumulation  of  soot 
in  flues  or  chimneys  interferes  with 
proper  draft  necessary  for  efficient 
combustion. 


Get  Rid  of  Soot  to  Save  Fuel! 


Chimney  Sweep,  the  modern  soot  de¬ 
stroyer,  goes  to  work  on  soot  in  much 
the  same  way  that  soap  goes  to  work 
on  dirt.  Chimney  Sweep  loosens  or 
“fluffs  up”  the  soot  so  that  it  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  course  of  normal  com¬ 
bustion.  Regular  use  of  Chimney 
Sweep  helps  to  keep  heating  systems 
clean  and  more  efficient— cuts  down  on 
fuel  bills. 

Easy  to  use  in  Coal,  Coke,  Wood 
or  Oil  Furnaces! 

Two  types  of  Chimney  Sweep  are 
available  —  Powder  for  coal,  coke  and 
wood-burning  furnaces,  stoves  and 
fireplaces— and  Liquid  for  oil  or  kero- 


chofo  GRIND 


save  labor 

and  power 


Here’s  the  way  to  get  more  money 
for  your  corn  and  roughage.  Chop 
grinding  makes  feed  more  palatable 
and  digestible  than  powder*fine 
grind.  Smalley  rotor  has  both  knives 
and  hammers.  Chop  grinds  ear  corn, 
fodder,  hay,  grain,  faster  than  usual 
hammer  mills.  Takes  less  power. 


WRITE  — 


NEW  BIG  THROAT  feeder  hop¬ 
per  handles  large  corn  bundles, 
chunks  of  square  bales,  or  split 
rolled  bales.  Safe  pneumatic  feed. 

HET 

HAMMER  MILL 


7/ 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


577  YORK  ST.  •  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Distributor  —  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  34th  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Stocks  at  Oneida,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Mass.;  and  Downington,  Pennsylvania. 


-MUSHROOM  SPAWN- 

$2.00  per  unit — sufficient  for  40  sq.  ft.  bed.  Culture 
pamphlet  free  with  order.  Culture  pamphlet  separate  25c. 
W.  F.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  R.D,  2,  Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


sene -heating  units.  Powder  Chimney 
Sweep  is  thrown  directly  on  the  fire, 
according  to  simple  directions  printed 
on  every  package.  Liquid  Chimney 
Sweep  is  poured  into  the  oil  or  kero¬ 
sene  storage  tank.  No  other  work  is  re¬ 
quired— Chimney  Sweep  does  the  rest! 


CLEAN  OUT  DANGEROUS, 
HEAT-STEALING  SOOT 


. . .  ask  for 


CHIMNEY 
SWEEP 


AT  ALL  HARDWARE  AND 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 


POWDER  j  lib.  Box  49* 

FOR  COAL,  COKE,  WQ0D  I  3  lb.  Box  $1.29 

LIQUID 

FOR  OIL,  KEROSENE  J  Quart  $2.29 
Made  by  G.  N.  C0UGHLAN  CO.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Smooth,  Round,  Scarlet-Red  and  Delicious 

Thick-meated  heavy  fruits  {YiVo.  or  more  each), 
outstanding  in  quality  and  rich  flavor,  wonderful 
for  salads,  canning  and  every  family  use — profit¬ 
able  to  grow  for  market.  Excels  on  stakes  or  grown 
naturally.  Offer  good  for  limited  time  only — send 
stamp  for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE. 


Also  F roe 

Burpee 
Seed  Catalog: 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

375  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 

BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years.  Certified.  Early 
M  i  d  season  and  Late  Varieties.  Bargain  Price*. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers. 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


NUT  TREES:  Chinese  Chestnuts 

Hardy  grafted  nut  trees,  all  kinds.  Honey 
Locust  for  cattle  feed.  Persimmons.  Chinese, 
large  as  turnips.  American,  sweet  as  maidens. 
Blueberries  highbush  hybrids.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  white  Oak.  Klches  without  plowing  booklet  25c. 
Catalog  FTee.  Write  Now. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  BoxR,  Downington,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quart3.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COM"«NY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


—  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  — 

5  Good  Leaves,  $1.00.  How  To  Grow  k.  Violets.  Copy 
10c.  H.  B.  MORELAND,  TUXEDO,  NEW  YORK 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

New  Kardinal  King.  A  great  big  sweet  b:rry.  Catalog 
free.  SUNNYSItJE  NURSERY  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  Wanted  within  200  miles  of 

Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Balsam,  Spruce  or  Scotch  Pine. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  use 


you  will  know 
what  tire  chains 
can  really  do 
for  you 

on  hard-packed 
snow,  or  ice 

THEY  .  . . 

•  START  easier  •  STOP  shorter 

•  HOLD  stratghter  •  LAST  longer 

BECAUSE  OF  .  .  . 

•  Two-Way  Grip — 

Right  and  Left  Hand  Twist 

•  288  Gripping  Points 

•  Heel-and-Toe  Action 

Ask  for — insist  upon  — 

WEED-AMERICAN  V  BARS  by  name 

Remember  .  .  .  Drive  Sofely  .  .  . 

"The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own" 

—NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 


ACCO 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 
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Fun  With  a  Terrarium 

If  you  have  never  had  a  terrarium, 
do  try  one  this  Fall.  You’ve  no  idea 
how  much  fun  you’ll  get  from  it  all 
Winter  long.  Putting  one  together  is 
a  very  simple  matter — inexpensive, 
too,  especially  if  you  use  native 
planting  material. 

Take  an  old  fish  tank — the  larger 
the  better,  then  go  to  the  woods  for 
leaf  mold  moss  and  plants;  you  will 
need  some  sharp  white  sand,  too.  In 
arranging  these  little  gardens,  it  is 
quite  important  to  provide  the  right 
growing  conditions;  otherwise  the 
plants  will  soon  languish  and'  die  in 
this  more  or  less  artificial  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  terrari¬ 
um  is  placing  an  inch  or  two  of  fine 
white  sand  on  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  to  provide  drainage.  Over  the 
sand,  put  a  layer  of  chopped  char¬ 
coal  (charred  wood  from  the  fire¬ 
place  may  be  used) ,  then  a  deep  layer 
of  leafmold.  If  this  is  not  available, 
peat  moss  may  be  substituted.  Now 
you  are  ready  to  set  the  little  plants 
and  vines  in  place,  using  plenty  of 
its  own  soil  with  each  plant  to  allow 
for  root  growth  and  to  provide 
nourishment.  Be  careful  to  set  the 
plants  on  top  of  the  sand,  don’t  press 
them  down  into  it,  as  it  is  for  drain¬ 
age  only.  Keep  the  number  and  size 
of  plants  used  in  scale  with  the  size 
of  the  container;  they  must  not  be 
crowded,  as  they  will  need  room  for 
growth. 

The  range  of  planting  material  is 
abundant,  and  those  who  cannot 
readily  procure  native  material,  can 
buy  little  plants  that  are  suited  to 
this  type  of  gardening.  Wild  plants 
include  hepatica,  partridge  berry, 
rattlesnake  plantain,  trailing  arbutus, 
checkerberry,  wood  violets,  tiny  ferns 
and  any  small  bog  plants  or  vines. 
The  common  polypody  and  maiden¬ 
hair  ferns  are  especially  desirable. 
Use  some  tiny  maple  and  white  pine 
seedlings,  not  over  three  inches  tall. 
A  few  underground  stalks  of  false 
Solomon’s  seal  will  usually  start  to 
grow  within  a  week,  as  will  small 
clumps  of  ferns,  new  crosiers  unfurl¬ 
ing  with  surprising  rapidity.  When 
gathering  partridge  berries,  don’t 
take  up  clumps  of  old  plants.  These 
do  not  transplant  readily;  moreover, 
you  will  leave  many  little  runners  to 
die.  Short  pieces,  with  berries,  broken 


off  the  plants  will  root  very  quickly 
and  make  nice  little  new  plants.  In¬ 
clude  a  plump  acorn  or  two,  for  they 
will  sprout  entertainingly.  Lichens, 
too,  are  lovely  in  a  terrarium;  set 
them  around  and  between  other 
things.  Bits  of  tree  fungi  provide 
interest,  and  don’t  overlook  the 
mosses — tree  moss,  emerald  moss,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  sphagnum.  Only  a 
bit,  however,  for  it  holds  too  much 
water  for  the  health  of  the  terrarium. 

If  you  must  use  cultivated  plants, 
entirely  or  in  part,  here  are  some 
varieties  that  should  prove  success¬ 
ful.  Wandering  Jew,  small-leaved 
ivies,  peperomia,  moneywort,  grape 
ivy,  pothos,  prayer  plant — its  spotted 
leaves  add  interest — and  practically 
all  of  the  large  and  varied  family  of 
succulents.  Keep  in  mind  that  ail  of 
these  must  be  very  small  specimens. 

After  the  plants  are  in  place, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  a  fine  spray, 
and  do  not  put  the  cover  on  until 
the  foliage  has  dried.  However,  if  the 
venture  is  to  be  successful,  a  few 
important  instructions  must  be 
followed.  Always  use  a  fine  spray  for 
watering;  water  must  never  stand  in 
a  terrarium!  This  type  of  garden 
must  not  be  kept  in  direct  sunlight 
unless  planted  entirely  with  succu¬ 
lents.  A  cool  north  window  is  an 
ideal  location  for  it,  and  place  it 
low  enough  so  you  can  look  down 
into  it.  If  mold  should  appear,  re¬ 
move  the  affected  plant  at  once,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cover  off  for  a  time  to  dry 
out  the  atmosphere.  Should  the  glass 
become  covered  with  condensed 
moisture  at  any  time,  allow  more 
ventilation;  a  certain  amount  of  air 
is  always  necessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  specific  di¬ 
rections  for  regulating  these  con¬ 
ditions,  as  size  of  container  and  other 
factors  are  involved  in  indivdiual 
cases.  However,  with  a  little  experi¬ 
ence,  you  will  learn  whether  the 
cover  should  be  kept  on  tight,  partly 
off,  or  entirely  off,  for  a  part  of  the 
time  at  least. 

Half  of  the  fun  of  a  terrarium  are 
the  fascinating  surprises  it  may 
spring  on  you.  A  lovely  fragile  blos¬ 
som  may  greet  you  some  morning 
where  there  was  no  sign  of  one  the 
night  before.  And  one  snowy  day,  a 
friend  of  mine  was  thrilled  beyond 
words  to  find  a  dainty  butterfly 
fluttering  among  the  plants! 

Massachusetts  E.  M.  Eaton 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Uneven  Ripening  of  Grapes 

I  have  100  12-year  old  grape  vines, 
one  half  White  Niagaras,  the  other 
half  Concords.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
ripen  unevenly.  From  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  bunch  will  be  ripe 
and  the  remainder  of  the  grapes  on 
the  same  bunch  will  be  green.  By 
the  time  the  green  ones  ripen,  the 
grapes  which  ripened  -first  will  be 
starting  to  decay.  This  condition  oc¬ 
curs  more  on  the  Concords  than  the 
Niagaras.  All  of  the  above  vines  are 
planted  in  adjacent  rows  on  ground 
sloping  very  slightly  to  the  east. 

Early  each  Spring  the  vines  are 
fertilized  with  approximately  half  a 
pound  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  to  each 
vine;  in  addition,  the  litter  from  the 
chicken  coop  is  spread  along  the 
rows.  I  use  a  deep  litter  of  straw  and 
leaves  in  the  chicken  coop.  The 
grapes  are  sprayed  with  a  1-2-12 
copper  sulphate  and  lime  solution. 
Spraying  starts  when  the  shoots  are 
one  to  two  inches  long  in  the  Spring, 
and  continues  until  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  uneven  ripening  occurs  on 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  wire  sup¬ 
ports,  as  well  as  on  the  bunches  in 
the  more  shaded  locations  beneath 
the  leaves,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
supports.  This  past  Summer  was  very 
dry.  I  had  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes 
that  matured  wed.  but  the  uneven 
ripening  was  more  pronounced  than 
usual.  However  I  have  this  same 
difficulty  in  years  of  normal  rain¬ 
fall.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to 
remedy  this  trouble?  h.  m.  s. 

Uneven  ripening  of  Concord  is 
usually  more  severe  in  more  southern 
climates,  such  as  Oklahoma;  it  is 
not  a  commercial  problem  in  the 
major  grape  areas  along  the  Great 
Lakes 

Usually  a  large  leaf  area,  for  a 
given  weight  of  fruit,  will  produce 
more  even  coloration  than  a  small 
leaf  area.  Hence,  more  severe  prun¬ 
ing,  more  liberal  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  (400-800  pounds  of  a 
10-10-10  per  acre)  and  the  use  of 
non-caustic  spray  materials  will  pro¬ 
mote  a  large  leaf  area. 


There  are  years  during  which  even 
these  practices  will  not  produce  per¬ 
fect  maturity  but  they  will  reduce 
the  severity  of  the  trouble.  n.  s. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

We  have  some  young  peach  trees 
that  were  doing  fine  last  Spring  but, 
as  Summer  advanced,  the  leaves 
curled  up  and  the  small  peaches 
dropped  off.  What  can  we  do  to  stop 
this?  Some  have  told  us  to  use  a 
spray  in  the  Fall.  If  so  what  should 
we  use?  a.  c.  b.. 

It  would  seem  that  peach  leaf  curl 
is  causing  the  injury  on  your  peach 
trees.  This  disease  is  relatively  easy 
to  control  with  a  late  Fall  or  very 
early  Spring  spray  of  lime  sulfur 
applied  thoroughly  to  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  Use  one  and  one-half  quarts  of 
liquid  lime  sulfur  or  three  pounds 
of  dry  lime  sulfur  to  10  gallons  of 
water.  If  spraying  in  the  Fall,  wait 
until  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped 
so  that  you  can  hit  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  If  spraying  in  the  Spring,  be 
sure  to  spray  before  the  buds  start 
to  swell.  H.  A.  R. 


Control  of  Black  Knot  on  Plums 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for 
black  knot  on  plum  trees?  c.  c.  s. 

The  best  control  for  black  knot  on 
plum  trees  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  all 
diseased  parts  during  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  It  may  also  help  to 
check  black  knot  on  other  trees  in 
the  general  area  as  it  spreads  from 
one  tree  to  another. 

The  pruning  tools  and  the  tree 
wounds  should  be  disinfected  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
tablet  to  one  pint  of  water.  h.  a.  r. 


Winesaps  Subject  to  Cracking 

Why  do  my  Winesap  apples  split 
open  before  they  ripen?  h.  g. 

The  Winesap  variety  of  apple  is 
subject  to  cracking  when  we  have 
excessive  rains  just  prior  to  harvest. 
It  is  a  variety  weakness  that  shows 
more  generally  on  Winesap  than  on 
most  varieties.  As  the  apple  grows 
rapidly,  the  skin  cracks  rather  than 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  flesh. 

H.  a.  r. 


Give  theWorldsMost  Useful 

Hand  Tool  l 


•  “He’ll”  be  thrilled 
to  receive  this  mar¬ 
velous  new  VISE- 
GRIP!  Most  useful 
tool  he  can  own! 

Gives  his  hand 
More  than  TON 
Gripping  Power! 

Does  difficult  jobs 
like  magic!  Power¬ 
ful  LOCKED  grip  turns  stubborn  nuts,  studs, 
screws  with  work  slot.  .  .pulls  headless  nails 
.  .  .holds  smallest  parts  for  grinding,  filing, 
sawing.  .  .does  repair  jobs  usually  impossible 
outside  a  well  equipped  machine  shop! 

New  Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all  shapes — 
nuts,  rounds,  irregular  shapes,  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  ease.  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  prevent  slipping. 
Has  Thin  Nose  Super  Wire-Cutter.  Fine  alloy- 
steel.  Specially  hardened.  Nickel  plated  finish. 

WITH  Cutter  —  No.  7W  —  7-in.,  $2.25 
No.  I0W  —  IO-in„  $2.50 

WITHOUT  Cutter— No.  7C  —  7-In.,  $1.85 
No.  IOC  —  10-in.,  $2.25 


Also  world  famous  original  model: 

No.  7  —  7-in.,  1.65 

No.  10  —  10-in.,  1.95 

t  If  not  at  your  dealers ,  order  direct- 
postage  paid  if  price  accompanies  order. 


Dept  K-11 


DeWitt,  Nebr. 


help 

stay  young 

FLOW-TIMG 

Hydraulic 

Tractor  Seat 


•  Watch  Dad  beam  when  he  tries- 
the  spring-hydraulic  “comfort  har* 
mony”  of  his  Flow-Ting  Tractor  Seat ! 
He  adjusts  it  instantly  to  his  weight ! 

Flow-Ting  will  float  him  in  health¬ 
saving  comfort  across  roughest 
ground.  No  more  ills  and  aches  and 
pains  from  tractor  jolts  and  bumps. 
He’ll  keep  his  pep  in  busiest  times! 

Your  dealer  will  help  surprise  Dad 
and  install  the  moderately-priced 
Flow-Ting  on  the  sly! 


Knoedter 


(SAY-  N6ED-LEJ*:) 


Write  today  for 
|  dealer’s  name  and 
[  free  literature 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC, 

■  DEPT.  S-7  STREATOR.  ILL.,  U.  5.  A,1 


rSORE  MUSCLES- 


Sore  muscles  are  quickly  relieved  with 
EN-AR-CO.  Apply  without  rubbing. 
Used  for  more  than  60  years. 
EN-AR-CO  is  also  fine  for  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  druggists  60£. 
Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
Ask  for  EN-AR-CO  in  the  blue  carton. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  The  Truth 
About  the  Hair,  written  by  a  doctor. 

NATIONAL 
REMEDY  CO. 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


EN-AR-CO 


DEVELOPED 


.DOUBLE 

size 

V  PRINTS 


12  EXPOSURE  ROLLS  -  50c 

REPRINTS  •  4c  each 
Free  Mailers  Sent  on  Request 

VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO  IN  COIN 

Dept  R  RO.Box  7- RICHMOND.  VA. 


Iff 


ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25c.  Personalized  Photo  Christmaa  Greeting  Cards  made 
from  your  negatives  6c  each  including  envelopes. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43-H,  ALBANY  2,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Here  is  something  for  you  old 
bachelors  to  think  about.  Winter  has 
been  peeping  around  the  corner  and 
it  did  seem  that  all  of  my  heavy 
work  clothes  were  wearing  out  at 
once.  Then  I  passed  another  mile¬ 
stone  on  my  trail,  and  here  came  the 
children  with  gifts.  So  when  it  was 
all  over,  I  had  everything  I  needed 
from  top  to  toe,  plus  some  more  per¬ 
sonal  gifts.  Little  Janet  is  only  one 
day  ahead  of  me,  so  we  teamed  up 
on  the  ice  cream  and  cake.  Her  cake 
had  only  one  candle  but  there  would 
not  have  been  room  for  all  of  mine. 
Just  to  show  you  how  time  flies, 
when  I  first  contacted  my  Rhode 
Island  R.  N.-Y.  friends,  their  twins 
had  not  even  been  born;  now  they 
play  in  the  high  school  band. 

Out  here,  eggs  are  79  cents  a 
dozen  and,  as  soon  as  our  hens  heard 
about  that,  they  stopped  laying.  My 
mother  used  to  have  the  same 
trouble,  but  she  knew  what  to  do 
about  it.  She  would  go  out  into  the 
yard,  pick  up  the  hens  one  at  a 
time,  give  each  a  spanking,  and  tell 
them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Sure  enough,  a  few  days 
later,  she  would  come  in  with  an 
apron  full  of  eggs.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  that,  for  she  was  the  only  one 
I  never  knew  who  could  get  eggs  by 
supplementing  mash  with  smash. 

I  said  in  a  previous  piece  that 
something  was  wrong  with  our 
economy.  Here  are  a  few  examples. 
We  have  a  tremendous  apple  crop  all 
through  the  country.  Only  the  best 
can  be  sold,  at  a  low  price,  while 
thousands  of  bushels  rot  on  the 
ground  because  it  does  not  pay  to 
pick  them.  At  the  same  time,  our 
local  grocery  stores  are  charging  10 
cents  a  pound  for  apples.  This  is  also 
a  tomato  growing  section.  We  pack 
them  in  12-quart  baskets  and  market 
about  half  a  million  baskets  during 
the  season.  The  baskets  cost  about  15 
cents  and  the  average  selling  price 
was  about  60  cents.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  our  local  lunchrooms  were 
charging  five  cents  for  one  very  thin 
slice  of  tomato.  An  R.  N.-Y.  friend 
who  lives  near  Buffalo  wrote  that  the 
market  in  that  city  was  jammed  to 
the  limit  with  all  kinds  of  farm  prod¬ 
uce  but  at  a  very  slow  sale.  House¬ 
wives  were  paying  six  cents  a  pound 
for  stale  tomatoes  at  the  store  when 
tlje  market  price  was  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes  and 
often  there  was  no  sale. 

By  the  way,  we  have  a  new  grand¬ 
daughter,  so  you  may  as  well  meet 
Lois  Jane.  She  is  a  husky  young  lady 
for  she  wiggled  the  scales  past  the 
nine  pound  mark  and  is  so  fat  that 
Calvin  calls  her  “Butterball.”  Karen 
stayed  with  us  while  our  daughter 
was  in  the  hospital,  so  she  and  the 
Missus  had  a  big  time.  Among  other 
things,  they  picked  up  a  lot  of  English 
walnuts  and  hazlenuts  from  under 
the  trees  and  bushes  we  planted  so 
long  ago.  I  planted  them  for  our 
children,  little  dreaming  that  our 
grandchildren  would  get  the  benefit. 

You  eastern  poultry  and  dairy  men 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  lay  in 
a  big  stock  of  feed,  for  I  think  prices 
will  come  down.  We  have  a  tremend¬ 
ous  crop  of  grain  here  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  If  you  have  ever  traveled  by 
train  across  the  Corn  Belt,  you  will 
remember  seeing  many  batteries  of 
huge  steel  corn  cribs  along  the  track. 
Last  Fall,  corn  was  a  dollar  a  bushel 
but  Uncle  Sam  loaned  the  corn  grow¬ 
ers  $1.30  a  bushel  and  stored  the  corn 
in  these  cribs.  Naturally,  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  lose  money  by  paying  off 
the  loan,  so  they  did  not  pay.  Now, 
Uncle  Sam  is  stuck  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  old  corn  and  must  get 
rid  of  it  to  make  storage  room  for 
the  new  crop.  The  shelters  are  busy 
with  this  old  corn.  That  means  that 
the  supply  will  be  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  that  again  means  lower 
prices  for  feed.  On  our  place,  we 
had  only  a  small  piece  of  corn  but 
it  made  a  fine  yield.  We  cut  it  in 
shocks,  then  husked  it  by  hand  and 
tied  the  fodder  in  bundles  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  sniff  at  corn  fodder  and  say  it 
has  little  feed  value,  but  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  many  times  that  our  cow  will 
give  a  third  more  milk  on  fodder 
than  she  will  when  fed  the  best 
alfalfa  hay.  Furthermore,  if  given 
hoth  at  the  same  time,  she  will  not 
touch  the  hay  until  the  fodder  is 
eaten  to  the  last  shred.  Nearly  all  of 
°ur  neighbors  have  their  corn  picked 


by  machine  but,  when  the  picker 
gets  through,  the  field  is  a  wreck 
with  not  enough  fodder  to  feed  a 
rabbit.  A  fierce  gale  in  October 
flattened  thousands  of  acres  of  corn 
in  the  Central  West,  so  many  men 
had  to  husk  that  corn  by  hand.  I  have 
done  that  in  such  fields,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  back-breaking 
job. 

Now  that  the  tractor  has  replaced 
horses,  I  find  many  farms  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  no  stock  of  any  kind,  not 
even  one  cow.  The  milkman  delivers 
milk  along  our  roads  as  though  it 
were  a  city  street.  These  farmers  de¬ 
pend  upon  mineral  fertilizers,  but  I 
can  see  disaster  ahead  unless  they 
grow  heavy  cover  crops  to  turn  under 
in  Spring.  Many  of  them  do  not  grow 
such  crops  and  the  continued  use  of 
mineral  fertilizers  means  a  dead  soil 
which  bakes  under  a  Summer  sun. 

Rambling  back  to  those  grand¬ 
children,  if  Janet  and  Lois  Jane  live 
as  long  as  I  have  so  far,  and  the 
world  advances  as  fast  as  it  has  dur¬ 
ing  my  lifetime,  they  will  see  many 
things  which  we  would  now  consider 
impossible.  Just  to  mention  a  couple, 
folks  will  escape  the  heat  of  Summer 
by  having  cottages  near  the  North 
Pole  and  commuting  back  and  forth 
to  work  in  our  big  cities.  Probably  at 
vacation  time  they  will  go  on  a  trip 
to  the  moon.  Yes,  I  passed  another 
milestone  and  there  are  so  many  be¬ 
hind  me  that  they  stretch  back  to 
ox  team  days  when  nearly  all  of  the 
things  which  we  now  take  for 
granted  would  have  been  considered 
impossible.  This  last  milestone  just 
means  that  I  am  that  much  richer, 
for  I  have  added  more  pages  to  my 
book  of  experience  and  more 
treasures  to  my  storehouse  of  memo¬ 
ries. 

One  last  thought  —  all  the  old- 
timers  out  here  wag  their  heads  and 
predict  a  terrible  Winter,  but  I  shall 
risk  my  reputation  and  predict  a  mild 
Winter  with  not  much  snow.  Now 
remember  that  and  check  me  on  it! 
So  it  goes  at  Long  Acres  as  we  carry 

on*  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


How  I  Clean  My  Tractor 

Keeping  the  tractor  free  from  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  mixture  of  dirt  and 
grease  is  important  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  It  reduces  the  fire  hazard,  for 
a  tractor  is  not  so  apt  to  catch  fire 
if  the  exterior  of  the  machine  is  kept 
free  from  grease  and  dirt.  If  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  kept  clean,  the  dirt  which 
collects  on  it  may  work  into  the  bear¬ 
ings  or  between  other  friction  sur¬ 
faces  and  cause  unnecessary  wear 
Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  a 
broken  or  loose  part  of  the  machine 
is  hidden  by  a  coating  of  grease  and 
dirt,  eventually  resulting  in  damage 
if  not  discovered.  Frequent,  system¬ 
atic  cleaning  will  do  away  with  possi¬ 
ble  damage  from  this  source.  Finally 
the  effect  of  a  clean  tractor  on  the 
morale  of  the  man  or  boy  who  oper¬ 
ates.  it  is  of  no  small  importance. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  more 
farmers  do  not  take  pains  to  keep 
their  machines  clean  is  because  of 
the  labor  and  time  needed  for  the 
task.  The  usual  method  of  scraping 
and  wiping  the  greasy  coating  from  a 
tractor  not  only  takes  a  lot  of  time, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  disagreeable  job 
at  best.  This  therefore  is  the  way  I 
do  my  job,  which  I  call  the  “shower 
bath  method.” 

Into  one  end  of  a  10-gallon  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  tank,  built  to  stand  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square 
inch,  I  have  fitted  a  valve  and  hose 
connection.  I  fill  the  tank  about  two- 
thirds  full  with  kerosene.  Then  by 
means  of  a  tire  pump  I  force  air  into 
the  tank  until  a  pressure  of  about  50 
pounds  is  reached.  The  valve  is  then 
closed,  the  pump  connection  removed, 
and  a  length  of  spray  hose  10  feet 
long  and  fitted  with  a  spray  nozzle  is 
attached.  The  kerosene  with  a  50- 
pounds  pressure  behind  it  cleans  off 
the  dirt  and  grease  accumulations 
easily  and  quickly.  In  fact,  this 
method  is  so  effective  that  the  en¬ 
tire  tractor  can  be  cleaned  in  a  very 
short  time  with  a  comparatively 
small  cost  in  kerosene.  It  looks  like 
new  and  runs  like  a  top,  and  pays 
me  well  in  the  end.  c.  a.  u. 

New  Jersey 


NO  MATTER  HOW 


YOUR  WELL . . . 


DEPIH  IS  NO  OBSTACLE 


for  a 


SELECTIVE  STAGE 

JET  PUMP 


50-120-150-200-300  ft. 

or  even  greater  depths 


Shown  with  a  Super¬ 
charger  to  prevent 
tank  "water-logging." 

Jacuzzi,  originator  and  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  jet  type  pumps  for 
over  2  5  jrears,  offers  a  highly  efficient  jet  pump  for  lifts  to  300  feet  and  greater. 
Many  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States.  Your  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer 
will  gladly  furnish  you  with  complete  details  on  a  Jacuzzi  jet  type  pump  for 
your  individual  requirements.  For  trouble-free  service,  for  economy,  for 
efficiency  on  practically  any  depth  well,  investigate  the  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Discharge  jet  pump. 

Send  for  FREE  bulletin  and  name  of  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer 


sgteoS#' 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  free  bulletin 
of  my  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer. 


'Automatic  Water”  and  name 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


ALSO  AT  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA  and  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


HOW 

TO  MAKE 

LOOSE 

FIXTURES 
STAY  TIGHT 


You  can  tighten  loose  hinges,  clothes  hooks, 
bathroom  fixtures,  shelf  brackets,  drawer  pulls, 
casters,  door  handles,  tool  handles  and  other  loose 
parts  around  the  house,  garage,  bam.  etc.  to 
STAY  tight.  Just  use  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
•Cement,  famous  for  repairs  over  50  years. 
Simple  to  apply,  hardens  quickly  and  makes 
lasting  repairs.  Buy  it  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1-lb. 
or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven’t  It,  write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Write  for  this  heilpful  practical  guide 
to  repairs  of  all  kinds.  170  pictures. 

Send  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  NJ. 


«"i»  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1000  USES 


Easy  and 

Cheap  »o 
Operate  I 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

SSI&W 

and  "PEPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


CULTIVATE 


SHAW 

MFG.  CO 


These  ragged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard, 
poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  disk,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12 H  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheelbase, 
86  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clearance, 
>J\  Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
I  Tractors  1 H  to  6  H.  P. 

_J  FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  1  ist  —  write  today. 
4711  Front  Street,  Galesburg.  Kans. 

G68F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus,  0. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1.001  year  ‘round  uses— 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH.orfrom 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Vs  to  Yi  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi ,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  i. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

old-fashioned  open  kettle  syrup  made 
from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
No  sugar  extracted,  no  chemical  added. 

Please  Send  Cheek  With  Order. 

$1.25  For  25  fl.  oz.  No.  V/z  Can 
$2.00  For  52  fl.  oz.  No.  5  Can 
Delivered.  Write  for  case  lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

P.  0.  BOX  3357-R,  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


BALING  WIRE 

No.  15 — 9%feet  single  loop,  250  wire  bundle  $3.00 
each.  Galvanized  wire,  twine,  chains  for  tractors, 
trucks  etc.  Prompt  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA.  OHIO 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this _ _ _ _ _ 'N 

elusive  j/M'fi 

guide  permits  discharge  /Ml 
to  either  side.  f.M/', 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  l 

fers  and  you’ll  M 

make  your 
next  buy  a 
Smoker. 

Mail  coupon  M^Mjl 
for  free  1 

folder.  I / 


w 


fvv, , 


& 

000 
^  g  iTTlTTt 

s 

% 

- 
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Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 

Name _ 

Address. _ 
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For  Better  Living . . .  Better  Eating - 

FREEZER 


get  a  big 


[MS 


Don’t  be  fooled  on  capacity; 
You’ll  need  at  least  5  cu.  ft.  per 
member  of  your  family.  ESCO 
gives  you  big,  roomy  capacity 
to  fit  your  needs.  Standard 
Models  of  10,  12,  16,  20,  24, 
32,  and  40  cu.  ft.  for  your 
selection; 


Your  Freezer  is  an  important 
investment.  You’llwantESCO’s 
dependability  .  .  .  big  capacity 
s ; .  quick  freezing  . . .  efficiency 
.  .  .  handsome  modern  design. 
With  an  ESCO  Freezer  you’ll 
get  tops  in  better  eating,  better 
living,  the  year  ’round. 


5-year  food  warranty— -5 -year  protection  plan 


[®3 


Write  or  send  postal  today  for  descriptive  booklet. 

,  ESCO  Cabinet  Company 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


Also  ask  about  tho  famous  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA"  ley-Wall  Milk  Cooler  ...  with  th© 

patented  "Neck-High"  Water  Leveler. 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 

NEW,  QUICK, 
CLEAN,  SAFE  WAY 
to  Pat  on  Chains 
No  Jacking 
or  Reaching 
Under  Fenders 
CHAIN  LIGHTNING 
fits  chains  to  both  tires 
in  one  simple  operation. 
Drive  forward  one  revolu¬ 
tion  and  couple  fasten- 

_  _  lings.  No  wasted  time, 

soiled  clothing,  frozen  hands.  Pack¬ 
aged  with  one  GI/J-SLO  Bcotchlite 
Reflector  to  guide  traffic  safely  past. 
Instructions.  Ideal  Xmas  gift.  $1.00 
Postpaid. 

STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  N-3042,  Weetville,  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


s\IHI// 


LOSING  MONEY? 

CONSULT 

FARM  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
28  Sonth  William  Street 
Burlington,  Vermont 

AND 

Box  263,  Providence,  R.  I. 

( We  Make  Farming  Pay ) 


AMAZING 


ao**  CHAIN  SAW  WtICHS  44  L9S. 
Abo  19"  Quo  Mon  So© 


y  £*+ *+*&*£& 

Dealer  opportunity 
Lombard  Gwtnn  Cwporahon.  «lHwt  MauMluautts 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST~  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


DO  ALL  THESE 
JOBS  FASTER - 

Kill  weeds  •  Kill  insects 
Spray  Paint 
Disinfect  Barns 
Mow  Lawns  •  Mow  Hay 
Inflate  Tires 
Power  Grease 
Equipment 
Plow  Snow 
Plow  Garden  •  Disc 
Seed  •  Cultivate 

.  .  .  Your  HANDIEST  "HORSE- AND- A-HALF" 
by  any  check  ...  A  tireless  "hired  man  for 
about  48tf  a  day,  that  works  the  year  round. 
ASK  YOUR  BOLENS  DEALER  FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION,  or  write  for  latest  folders. 


%M\  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

^  -  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Better  performance,  better  price.,  .your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259- B  PARK  STREET  •  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Two  famous  Silos  + 

o* 


CONCRETE 


Long  before  President  Truman  had  or  monthly  installment  payments  on 


some  unnecessary  luxury. 

Before  the  war,  Americans  spent 
only  $23  of  each  $100  of  income  on 
food.  We  are  slow.y  but  surely  slip¬ 
ping  back  to  the  same  ratio.  When 
this  situation  develops,  people 
economizing  on  food  purchases  tra¬ 
ditionally  turn  to  "filling”  and  cheap 
items  like  bread  and  potatoes;  they 
tend  to  skip  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  The 
potato  market,  therefore,  may  be 
bolstered  as  this  tendency  gathers 
steam,  but  the  other  producers  are 
likely  to  be  hurt. 

Drastica-ly  needed  in  the  United 
States  is  a  campaign  of  education 
about  eating  habits.  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  starve  because  of  lack  of 
food  and  in  many  cases  lack  of  money 
to  buy  it  when  available.  In  the 
United  States  almost  everybody  down 
almost  to  the  very  lowest  income 
groups  has  money  to  buy  good  diets 
and  U.  S.  farmers  can  produce  the 
food.  But  the  U.  S.  consumer  seems 
to  prefer  to  gamble  with  his  health 
in  order  to  buy  gadgets. 

***** 

Serious  corn-borer  damage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Iowa,  has  further  re¬ 
duced  prospects  for  the  corn  crop, 
even  since  last  month’s  crop  report. 
But  the  crop  will  still  be  so  huge  as 
to  force  acreage  restrictions.  I  have 
definite  information  that  acreage 
allotments  have  been  decided  on  by 
U.  S.  D.  A.  officials.  They  are  not  so 
sure  about  marketing  quotas,  a  more 
rigid  form  of  control. 

If  the  crop  plus  carryover  produces 
a  total  supply  of  4,200  million 
bushels,  marketing  quotas  will  be 
caked  for.  Until  the  last  few  weeks, 
a  supply  of  that  size  was  considered 
certain.  But  stalks,  weakened  by 
borers,  have  been  falling  down  in 
some  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Even  with  some  unfavorable 
weather  and  grasshoppers  and  tre¬ 
mendous  borer  damage,  the  crop  will 
be  history’s  second  largest.  It  will  not 
fall  below  3.3  billion  bushels,  even 
with  further  deterioration.  With 
favorable  weather  and  no  insect 
damage,  it  would  have  reached  the 
phenomenal  record-breaking  total  of 
3.8  billion  bushels,  an  early  estimate 
of  grain  trade  sources  before  dry 
weather  and  insects  hit. 

***** 

The  price  spread  subscommittee 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


even  signed  the  Anderson  farm  price 
support  bill,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  quietly  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  a  relatively  obscure 
section  —  a  section  which  may  turn 
into  the  most  controversial  part  of 
the  bill.  Introduced  as  an  amendment 
oy  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  (D., 

Oka.),  this  section  opens  a  number 
of  ways  for  disposition  of  surplus 
oods  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  its  price  sup¬ 
port  operations.  Given  first  priority 
on  CCC  food  stocks  is  the  Munitions 
Board,  which  will  be  able  to  trade 
;hem  for  strategic  materials  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  Next 
priority  goes  to  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  fqllowing  that  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  aid  needy 
persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Munitions  Board  has  been 
negotiating  with  India  to  trade  a 
million  tons  of  wheat  for  its  value 
in  much-needed  manganese  and  mica. 

Manganese,  a  critical  war  material, 
is  largely  obtained  from  Russia,  a 
most  unreliable  source  for  defense 
commodities.  Other  such  deals  have 
been  visualized  involving  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  eggs,  fruit  and  milk.  The 
possibi.ities  appear  to  be  unlimited. 

Cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the  fact  that 
foreign  countries,  knowing  that  our 
surplus  stocks  are  piling  up  to  un¬ 
manageable  proportions,  have  been 
jacking  up  their  asking  prices  on  the 
things  we  need. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  very  much  like  to  encourage 
export  of  our  dry  skimmed  milk, 
bought  for  purposes  of  support  prices 
of  manufacturing  milk.  There  has 
been  no  possibility  of  an  outlet,  and 
some  of  the  powder  has  already 
spoiled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
good  only  for  animal  feed.  Dried  eggs 
present  exactly  the  same  problem  for 
the  Department.  In  both  cases,  CCC 
is  on  the  hook  for  tremendous  sums 
and  spoilage  is  bound  to  set  in,  result¬ 
ing  in  totai  losses.  The  school  lunch 
program  will  get  dried  eggs  and 
dried  skimmilk.  That  much  is  defi¬ 
nite.  But  very  little  surplus  can  be 
worked  off  in  this  way. 

At  least  one  Congressman,  Rep.  J. 

Madden  (D.,  Ind.),  representing  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  had  an  idea  of  his 
own.  He  advised  authorities  in  two 
of  his  cities,  Gary  and  East  Chicago,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
to  apply  for  surplus  CCC  foods.  The  QUy  Gillettee  (D.,  Iowa)  resumes 
Madden  plan  was  sure  to  provide  a  its  hearings  on  November  28.  Baking 
political  storm  if  seriously  consid-  industry  leaders  will  be  heard, 
ered.  He  wants  the  two  cities  to  put  u.  S.  D.  A  officials  will  offer  statistics 
steel  strikers  on  relief  and  then  feed  about  margins  in  price  between  the 
them  out  of  price  support  stocks.  This  farm  and  the  consumer’s  home, 
will  add  wind  for  the  sails  of  several  s>  D>  A  wdi  aiso  be  expected  to 
Republicans  who  had  already  been  explain  what  they  have  done  about 
contending  that  the  Anderson  bill  reducing  marketing  costs  of  food- 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  cost  of  all  so-called  “middle 
unheard  of  political  powers.  In  this  man”  services. 

one  section,  the  power  to  determine  j  have  been  told  by  subcommittee 
what  is  surplus  and  who  are  needy  members  that  there  •  is  dissatis- 
people  and  how  much  food  shafi  be  faction  with  the  explanations  of 
given  to  them  carries  political  dyna-  dairy  companies.  The  sub-com- 
mite.  It  will  be  worse  if  Brannan  is  mittee  still  thinks  that  consumers 
ca.led  on  to  decide  whether  strikers  are  paying  too  much  and  that  farm- 
are  needy  people.  .  ers  are  getting  too  little,  and  they 

This  section,  allowing  the  Secretary  wonder  what  happens  “in  between.” 
to  give  away  surplus  foods  practi-  ***** 

cally  at  his  own  discretion,  was  intro-  Around  November  i5j  the  Com- 
duced  as  an  amendment  to  t  modity  Credit  Corporation  was 

m  committee  by  Senator  Thomas  It  glated  t  t  to  seu  back  to  the  trade 
was  not  opposed  by  the  Republicans  gome  of  the  butter  it  had  bought  for 

but  some  of  them  seem  to  h  e  price  support  purposes.  But,  with 

doing  some  thmkmg  since  passage  of  groducti(£  re]atiVely  high  and  de- 
he  bill.  At  any  rate  many  charge  ^and  down>  tfae  ccfc  0|er 

was  not 

that  Brannan  has  been  given  a  tre-  expected  to  do  much  about  moving 


Imogine^^ Youngster  DRIVING  A 

TDBFTttD  Of  his  own f, 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  Inland  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disk  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  Pedal  driven.  Mock  four-way 
gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments  also  avail¬ 
able.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old  TRACTALL  is 
the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  at  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulletin 
"Play  Days  Unlimited”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-11 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


HMtefvt  FREE 
BULLETIN  and 
5-DAYTrial  PLAN 


mendous  political  weapon. 


*1*  H* 

Danger  sign  for  meat  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  is  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
spending  lower  percentages  of  their 
incomes  for  food.  National  income 
has  dropped  only  slightly,  but  food 
expenditures  have  dropped  more. 

In  1948,  Americans  spent  $28  of 
every  $100  they  earned  for  food  and 
food  products.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  they  were  spending  only 
$26  of  every  $100  of  income  for  food. 

With  the  reappearance  of  automobiles  .  . 

and  the  emergence  of  television  sets,  group,  an  offshoot  of  the  National  lax 
as  well  as  the  return  of  all  sorts  of  Equality  League,  was  formed  for  the 
merchandise  to  store  counters,  the  purpose  of  ending  tax  exemptions 
consumer  is  going  back  to  his  pre-  now  enjoyed  by  co-ops,  so  then- 
war  habit  of  eating  less  than  he  suggestion  did  not  exact  y  come  as 
should  so  that  he  can  make  weekly  a  surprise.  Harry  Lando 


the  Government’s  tremendous  100 
million  pound  butter  stocks. 

CCC  was  expected  to  offer  the 
butter  at  prices  allowing  for  adminis¬ 
trative  and  storage  expenses  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Government  the  prices 
it  had  originally  paid  the  trade. 

The  National  Associated  Business¬ 
men,  hearing  that  President  Truman 
plans  to  ask  for  a  tax  increase  next 
year,  had  a  better  idea — simply  get 
a  billion  dollars  from  co-ops  and 
other  tax-exempt  enterprises.  This 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Out  here  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
October  was  a  very  warm  month  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  last  week  when  it 
suddenly  turned  much  colder,  down 
to  20  degrees  at  night  with  heavy 
frost  each  morning.  The  ground  is 
still  very  dry  but  we  have  had 
enough  light  rains  to  start  off  wheat 
and  other  Fall  sown  crops  in  fairly 
good  shape. 

The  hunting  season  came  in  No¬ 
vember  with  many  hunters  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  Quite  a  number  of 
farms  are  posted  which  keeps  some 
off  but  others  pay  little  attention  to 
the  signs  and  walk  right  past  them 
into  the  fields.  Most  farmers  care 
little  for  the  game  these  folks  get  but 
nothing  ires  them  much  more  than  to 
have  a  group  of  four  or  five  hunters 
with  as  many  dogs  march  right  past 
a  “No  Trespassing”  sign  into  a  field 
filled  with  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
start  shooting.  How  long  country 
residents  would  get  away  with  any¬ 
thing  like  this  in  the  city  we  all 
know  very  well. 

Crops  the  past  season  have  been 
fairly  good  and,  while  hay  was  a 
shorter  crop  than  usual  and  in  some 
sections  oats  were  lighter  than  they 
should  have  been,  other  crops  were 
really  good.  Potatoes  are  all  dug. 
Most  growers  finished  digging  about 
the  third  week  in  October  and  they 
harvested  big  crops.  Some  of  the 
best  measured  acres  run  from  500  to 
700  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  many 
fields  made  400  bushels  for  the  whole 
field.  Twenty  years  ago  if  a  farmer 
made  the  400-Bushel  Club,  he  was 
considered  tops  as  a  potato  grower. 
They  are  selling  at  the  farms  at 
around  $1.50  per  bushel  in  small  lots, 
with  dealers  or  truck  loads  getting 
them  in  large  quantities  a  little 
lower. 

Corn  is  a  good  crop.  Quite  a  lot  of 
farmers  are  going  to  be  short  of 
crib  room  because  there  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  old  corn  left  over  and  by 
the  time  the  new  crop  is  all  har¬ 
vested,  storage  room  will  certainly 
be  all  filled  up  and  then  some.  At  this 
time  corn  is  not  in  much  demand. 
Mills  were  paying  65  to  70  cents  for 
ear  corn.  Now,  with  the  new  crop 
coming  on,  they  are  not  buying  much 
if  any  and  farmers  are  refusing  to 
sell  at  a  give-away  price  but  will 
feed  it  up  rather  than  sell  it,  if 
possible.  Wheat  went  into  the  ground 
nicely  and  the  warm  weather  in 
October  gave  it  a  good  start,  so  it 
should  go  into  Winter  in  pretty  good 
shape. 

Apples  are  a  good  crop  this  year 
and  there  seem  to  be  plenty  every¬ 
where.  They  are  selling  at  most  all 
prices — some  bringing  $1.00  to  $1,50 
a  bushel,  and  many  windfalls  selling 
at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Cider  mills  are 
doing  a  big  business  and  fresh  cider 
finds  fairly  good  sale  at  $1.00  per 
gallon.  Other  fruits  were  also  fairly 
plentiful  and  late  pears  which  have 
recently  been  picked  were  a  good 
crop. 

There  have  not  been  as  many 
public  sales  as  usual  for  this  season, 
but  still  the  few  held  each  week 
bring  large  crowds.  Quite  a  few 
farmers  lost  some  cows  in  a  recent 
Bang’s  test  and  had  to  go  out  and 
buy  replacements  —  which  took  up 
many  of  the  fresh  cows  offered  and 
also  upped  the  price  somewhat. 

Chickens  are  still  plentiful  and 
considerably  lower  than  last  year. 
Laying  pullets  are  selling  at  $2,00 
each  and  eggs  are  still  around  60 
cents,  depending  of  course  on  quality 
and  grade. 

Hogs  are  some  lower  and  small 
pigs  selling  at  $20  a  pair  more  or 
less.  Quite  a  few  hogs  are  being  fed; 
it  seems  to  be  a  good  outlet  for  the 
bumper  corn  crop.  P.  McCullough 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 


The  current  Pennsylvania  apple 
crop  is  sufficiently  large  to  rank  the 
Keystone  State  fourth  in  the  nation 
for  1949  production.  Last  year,  when 
late  freezes  damaged  blossoms,  State 
production  was  only  4,520,000  bush¬ 
els,  less  than  half  the  1949  estimated 
production.  In  1948  Pennsylvania 
ranked  sixth  among  all  States,  but 
this  year  the  crop  will  exceed  those 
of  Virginia  and  California, 
Pennsylvania’s  better-than-average 
peach  crop  is  being  followed  close¬ 
ly  by  a  bumper  commercial  apple 
crop  estimated  at  9,350,000  bushels, 
largest  since  1942.  The  1949  crop  of 
2,337,000  bushels  of  peaches  from 
commercial  orchards  compares  with 
2,182,000  bushels  last  year  and  the 
10-year  (1938-47)  average  of  1,920,- 
000  bushels. 


4  UU 

with  DANIELS  IMPROVED 
CHUNK  FURNACES 


And  plenty  of  it! 
Burns  any  size  wood 
and  odd  chunks. 
Efficient  and  easy  to  clean.  Ideal  for  camp, 
ski  lodge,  school  or  home.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat.  Other  models  for  coal  or  wood. 
Full  information  on  request. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canva3.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  j 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


NO 


75 %  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Cracker  Co. 
9  N.  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


FLYING 
SHELLS 


AMAZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  Christmas 
cards.  Also  50  and  25  for  '$1.00  with  or  without 
name.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval,  In¬ 
cluding  entirely  new,  different  de  luxe  assortment 
with  feature  television  card.  Cute  plastic  assortments. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  963  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Aiden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


D  ETET  C  INSURE  BETTER  CROP  POLLINATION. 
l,,fc“t,^make  you  money.  Send  $1.00  for  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
BOX  R-l,  HAMILTON.  ILLINOIS 

YOUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  ON  21  BEAUTIFUL  French 
fold  Christmas  Cards  $1.00.  Gift  paper,  ribbons, 
seals  free  with  order.  Immediate  delivery.  METRO 
STATIONERY,  60  SOUTH  ST.,  BOSTON  II.  MASS. 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 


[f  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
jtop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved  you 
may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish  your 
natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead:  Every 
night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills.  Second  week 
— one  each  night.  Third  week — one  every  other  night. 
Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a  defin¬ 
ite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  break 
the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  Be¬ 
cause  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock’’  the  lower  digestive 
tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its  own  natu¬ 
ral  powers. 

Further — Carter's  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs.  -w 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Pills  .  .  . 
and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporarily. 
And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33<  today. 
Y ou’U  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


HOPPE’S  No  9 

Puts  an  End  to 
Gun  Pitting 

This  gun  cleaner  removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and  metal  foul¬ 
ing  and  prevents  rust  and 
pitting.  Use  it  regularly.  Your 
dealer  has  it  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample.  Write  for  our 
FREE  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
and  learn  how  to  keep  your 
gun  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


AmTONPRESSORS 

Brand  New  Reg.  $60.50 
Westinghouse 
Model  T-1 
Complete 

Surplus  Special  at  an  amazing  low  price. 
Westinghouse  Double-piston  type,  6.54 
volume.  Mounts  on  truck  or  car  engine, - 
ate  with  Zi  HP  motor.  For  farm,  home,  industry. 
Instructions  and  spare  parts  kit  included.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Weight  26  lbs. 

Descriptive  Literature  on  Request 

NATIONAL  CO.  PHT  S  BU  RCUG*’  PENN  A . 


■  oper- 


Personal  Photo 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

WITH  ENVELOPE 

10  For  $1.00 

(Plus  1 0c  Postage) 
Christmas  cards  made 
from  your  favorite  photo. 
Send  us  negative  or  snap¬ 
shot  with  3c  for  Free 
Sample. 

Highest  Quality — No  Copy  Charge 

XMAS  CARDS 

50  Shawmut  Street,.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAINE’S 

THE 


NAME 


When  you’re  choosing  silos, 
Craine’s  the  name  to  remember. 
There  is  a  difference  in  silos — that’s 
why  we  make  four  different  kinds 
(the  four  proven  types  in  wood  and 
tile).  Selecting  the  one  that’s  the 
best  investment  for  you  isn’t  always 
easy. 

But — you  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  re¬ 
member  Craine,  the  greatest  name 
in  silos. 


WRITE  US  details  on  your  loca¬ 
tion,  feeding  problem,  etc.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  help  you  choose — with  no 
pressure,  and  no  obligation — the  silo 
that’s  right  for  your  needs.  But  we 
have  a  hunch  you’ll  want  a  Craine. 
Craine,  Inc.,  1129  Taft  St.,  Norwich, N.Y. 


ROLL 

Developed 

FREE  ALBUM 
SIZES  — 135,  127,  120, 
820,  616,  and  116 

SNAP  SHOTS 

P.  O.  Box  20-R, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

With  anchored  hook-up,  two  speeds,  steel  castings  and 
gears,  heavy  duty  double  tube  roller  unit.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  see  it  at  —  Booth  33  -  34. 

Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO.,  HARBOR  BEACH,  MICH. 


Ifi  W  3  men  and  a  boy 
can  build  a  4-section  imple¬ 
ment  shed  like  this  with  these 
materials: 

FOR  FLOOR  &  APPROACH 

246  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 
2 1  cu.  yds.  sand 
28  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  WALLS 

8  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
1  cu.  yd.  Mortar  Sand 
976  8  x  8  x  16-in.  regular  con¬ 
crete  blocks 

87  8  x  8  x  16-in.  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 

44  8  x  8  x  8-in.  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 


LEHIGH 


•  Protect  expensive  farm  machinery  from  weather  exposure 
and  lengthen  its  service  life  with  a  fully  enclosed  implement 
shed.  By  including  a  heated  shop,  you  can  make  repairs 
and  adjustments  comfortably  ...  at  any  time. 

For  a  fire-safe  structure  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  build 
foundations,  floor  and  outside  approach  of  concrete  made 
with  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  .  .  *  and  walls  of  concrete 
block  bonded  with  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement.  Construction 
takes  little  time  and  cost  is  low. 


Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  show  you  how  to  save  time  and 
money  on  this  and  other  concrete  work.  See  him  next  time 
you  are  in  town. 


,CE  M  ENTS.jj 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 


DOWNDRAFT  %  .  .  ___ 

THERMOSTATIC  WOOD  HEATER 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 


0 

r$  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 

AOVtUTlStP 

THE 

FUEL-SAVING 

SENSATION 


Over  3000  retailed  in  one  city. 
Many  users  report  more  than 
50%  savings  in  fuel  costs,  still 
enjoying  safer,  thermostat- 
controlled  24-hr.  heat. 

Should  build  but  one  fire  pe? 
season. 

Many  heating  entire  homes! 
Unbelievable  heating  capacity. 


No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Burns  clean  .  .  .  less 
soot  and  grime.  Saves  walls, 
drapes.  Most  types  wood 
successfully  used.  Remove  ashes 
on  average  of  3  times  monthly. 
7  types  and  prices.  If  no  dealer 
near,  we  will  ship  immediately 
from  nearest  warehouse  and  pay 
freight.  Write  TODAY  for  free 
details. 


"Truly  The  Salaried  Man's  Heater'*  Choice  dealerships  available. 

ASHLEY  WOOD  STOVE  CO.  DePf- F*6  COLUMBIA,  S.  C 


thid  EaAylVay 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  ft  Faator  to  split  logs  in  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord.  Posts, Pulp  Wood, etc. Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N-12,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo, 


Professional  DYEING 


for  FADED  CLOTHES,  HOME 

Don’t  discard  faded  or  "wrong- 
color”  clothing  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Send  them  to  us  for  non-shrink, 
color-fast  dyeing.  Choose  from  36 
beautiful  colors  or  submit  sample. 

Size  and  style  retained — no  "dyed 
look.”  Returned  pressed,  ready  to- 
wear.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  for  COLOR  CHART,  circular  and  Price  List 

TRU  COLOR  DYE  WORKS.  Atlas  Term.,  B’klyn  27,  N.Y. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FEED  MACHINERY?  IF  SO 
ADVISE  US  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Sprout-Waldron  Feed  Grinder,  size  20 
1  Eureka  Separator  1  Cob  Grinder 

1  Sprout-Waldron  Com  Cracker  and  Grading  Outfit 
Several  feet  of  Elevator  chain  with  buckets  and  spirals. 

YOUNG  AND  HALSTEAD  COMPANY,  3  East  Main 
Street,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York  Telephone:  4104 


BOOKS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good.  used, 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Honey  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Books. 
Write  for  particulars  —  No  obligation 
BAY- PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


CESSPOOLS  & 
SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


Modern  ....  Revolutionary 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 
Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth, 
etc.  Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34 
hours.  No  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while 
chemical  is  working. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Large  15  Lb.  Can  Camp  Cleaner 
and  6  Lb.  Can  Camp  Conditioner 
$8.75  Value  .  .  .  Beth  Only  $6.99 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  any  specific 
problem,  or  send  check  or  money  order. 


CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO..  INC. 

1560-62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


’ll  also  get  Eurpee's 
new  Seed  Catalog  free.) 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

376  Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


\  00 


\S 


\ 


New,  sensational,  shuttle-action 

once-a-day  barn  cleaner  frees  dairymen  of  daily 
drudgery.  Just  flip  the  switch  —  it  cleans  your 
barn  cleaner.  Easy  to  install.  Fits  any  gutter  — 
any  barn.  No  indoor  pits  or  cross  gutters  to  col¬ 
lect  filth.  Eliminates  dirt-catching  stable  drag 
lines  . . .  endless  chains  . . .  idlers  . . .  gear  boxes. 

Saves  valuable  stall  space.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer.  Write  for  free  folders.  Learn  how  you 
can  cut  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  chores — save  # 

up  to  3  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  j 

J5K5.  Jamesway 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

Elmira,  New  York  Los  Angeles  33,  Calif. 

World’s  Largest  Maker  of  TIME-SAVING  EQUIPMENT  for  Cows,  Hens,  Hogs* 


X. 
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Write  for 

FREE 

Time-saving 
Folders 
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Junior  Farmers 


“Make  Safety  Our  No.  1  Crop!” 
That  is  the  slogan-  of  thousands  of 
rural  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
nation  now  participating  in  the 
National  4-H  Farm  Safety  program. 
They  are  not  only  practicing  but 
preaching  it  in  an  all-out,  year 
round  attempt  to  reduce  the  annual 
toll  of  one  and  a  half  million  acci¬ 
dents  to  farm  residents,  a  toll  that 
results  in  an  economic  loss  of  nearly 
one  billion  dollars. 

The  youthful  safety  workers  this 
year  have  been  emphasizing  highway 
safety  in  rural  America  for  three 
very  good  reasons:  (1)  7,300  rural 
people  were  killed  in  1948  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  This  is  more  than 
in  any  other  type — with  falls  in  farm 
work  ranking  second.  More  fatal 
automobile  accidents  occur  in  rural 
areas  than  in  any  other  location. 
(2)  The  16-20  year  old  group  is  in¬ 
volved  in  five  times  as  many  auto 
accidents  as  the  45-50  year  old 
group.  (3)  Walking  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  in  rural  areas  is 
listed  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
as  particularly  dangerous. 

Cooperating  with  the  4-H  Clubs 
in  stressing  highway  safety  are 
State  departments  of  public  and 
highway  safety,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  civic  organizations  and  busi¬ 
ness  corporations.  General  Motors 
Corporation,  donor  of  awards  in  the 
National  4-H  Farm  Safety  program, 
is  urging  its  dealers  throughout  the 
country  to  contact  their  county 
agents  to  offer  cooperation  in  ar¬ 
ranging  highway  safety  meetings  in 
their  communities.  A  typical  example 
of  what  4-H  Club  members  do  to 
promote  highway  safety  is  stated  by 
Charles  *  Hornecker,  of  Cornelius, 
Oregon,  a  national  winner  in  the 
1948  Farm  Safety  program,  in  his 
record:  “Each  year  I  try  to  do  some 
things  which  will  make  my  com¬ 
munity  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 
Many  times  I  have  cut  brush  on 
bad  corners  and  curves  along  the 
road  where  it  has  grown  up  and 
obstructed  the  view,  not  only  of  the 
highway,  but  of  a  stop  sign.  I  have 
often  removed  such  hazards  as 
broken  glass,  boards  with  protruding 
nails,  bricks,  and  old  mufflers  from 
roads.  I  wrote  to  the  county  court 
suggesting  a  stop  sign  on  a  bad  three- 
way  corner  where  several  accidents 
had  occurred,  and  also  to  the  rail¬ 
road  about  a  dangerous  crossing.” 


The  Connecticut  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  winning  trips  to  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  prizes 
for  outstanding  achievement  in 
their  work  during  the  past  year, 
have  recently  been  announced  by 
R.  W.  Whaples,  State  Club  Leader. 

Club  members  taking  the  trip  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 


Chicago  will  leave  on  November  26 
and  return  to  Connecticut  December 
3.  The  winning  4-H’ers  and  their 
projects  are:  Esther  Ofshay,  Marl¬ 
boro,  canning;  Beatrice  Kraus,  New¬ 
ington,  clothing;  Virginia  Easton, 
Harwinton,  dress  revue;  Gail  Craw¬ 
ford,  Mariboro,  food  preparation; 
Gertrude  Platt,  Brookfield  Center, 
girl’s  record;  Paul  Siegel,  Vernon, 
poultry;  Donald  Kelly,  Milford,  farm 
safety;  and  Claude  Knight,  North 
Stonington,  garden.  Other  winners 
announced  will  attend  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
next  June.  Chosen  for  their  all-round 
4-H  Club  record,  achievements  and 
leadership,  they  include:  Joan 

Abbott,  Voluntown;  June  Kelsey, 
Middletown;  Ernest  Staebner,  Frank¬ 
lin;  and  Alfred  Vaill,  Goshen.  Win¬ 
ners  of  gold  watches  included  David 
Dunn,  Stonington,  for  his  meat,  ani¬ 
mal  and  livestock  record;  Arthur 
Sherwood,  Fairfield,  home  grounds 
beautification  record;  Alfred  Gold¬ 
stein,  Amston,  and  Carol  LaBrake, 
Woodridge,  leadership  records. 
Walter  K.  Simmons  of  Windsor  was 
a  watch  winner  last  year  and  will 
compete  in  the  sectional  contest  this 
year.  Fifty  dollar  savings  bonds  were 
awarded  to  Burton  Joyce,  Walling¬ 
ford,  and  David  Dunn,  Stonington, 
for  soil  conservation  work.  Dorothy 
Loveland  of  Bristol  also  won  a  $50 
bond  for  her  work  with  frozen  foods. 


Several  business  concerns  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  are  offering  a  total  of 
$380,000  in  4-H  incentives  this  year 
through  the  National  Committee  on 
boys’  and  girls’  4-H  Club  work.  This 
amount  will  be  presented  to  members 
who  have  outstanding  records  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  28  agricultural 
and  home  economics  programs  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  national  committee  and 
supervised  by  the  cooperative  exten¬ 
sion  service.  Awards  range  from 
county  medals  to  college  scholarships. 
Some  1,800,000  4-H  members  in 

80,000  clubs  from  46  States,  plus 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  are 
taking  part  in  the  activities. 

Climaxing  the  year’s  events  is  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  November  27  to 
December  1.  An  estimated  1,500 
members,  accompanied  by  leaders 
and  other  4-H  workers,  will  attend 
and  receive  well  earned  recognition. 
Nearly  150,000  county  medals  valued 
at  $100,000  are  offered  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  4-H’ers.  State  and  sectional 
awards,  which  include  trips  to  the 
Chicago  Congress,  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  and  gold  watches,  amount  to 
over  $180,000.  National  winners  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Congress  are  eligible 
to  receive  scholarships  totalling 
$40,000.  In  addition,  there  are  cash 
prizes  and  other  benefits  amounting 
to  nearly  $50,000.  D. 


Fitting  and  showing  their  animals  is  all  part  of  4-H  Club  work.  Peter  Van 
Denburg  (15),  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  had  just  finished  grooming 
his  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer  for  the  4-H  Club  show  at  the  1949  State 
Fair  when  this  picture  was  taken.  At  home  Peter  helps  with  their  132  head 
of  Holsteins  on  his  father’s  460  acre  dairy  farm. 
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Hog  Butchering  Made 
Easier 

We  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  the 
hard  work  that  seems  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  butchering  hogs.  Certainly 
we  have  made  the  task  a  great  deal 
faster  and  with  more  uniform  results. 
The  equipment  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  can  be  assembled  or 
put  away  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes.  Best  of  all,  two  men  can 
efficiently  handle  a  hog  up  to  350 
pounds  liveweight  and  strain  nary  a 
muscle  of  their  own  in  the  process; 
by  using  larger  drums  much  larger 
hogs  can  be  taken  care  of  just  as 
easily. 

A  35-gallon  grease  drum,  obtain¬ 
able  at  any  gasoline  station,  is  used 
for  heating  water.  We  use  coal  for 
fuel.  Coal  saves  lots  of  axe  work  and 
the  trouble  of  constantly  replenish¬ 
ing  the  fire  when  a  number  of  hogs 
are  to  be  butchered.  A  55-ga  Ion  oil 
drum,  top  removed  as  in  the  35- 
gallon  drum,  is  used  for  scalding. 
The  stuck  hog  is  hoisted  up  by  means 
of  a  combination  fence-puller  and 
hoist.  The  drum  is  half  filled  with 
hot  water.  Two  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  is  tossed  in  to  make  the  hair 
slip  easier  and  loosen  the  scurf  from 
the  skin,  thus  making  for  a  cleaner 
carcass. 

A  sturdy  hog  hook  is  thrust 
through  the  apex  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone.  The  hook  is  then  set  in  the 
hoist  which  hangs  from  the  stout 


A  35 -gallon  grease  drum  has  been 
cleaned  out  and  used  for  scalding  this 
300 -pound  hog.  Two  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  were  mixed  with  the 
scalding  water  to  make  the  hair  slip 
easier  and  loosen  the  scurf.  Note  how 
clean  the  carcass  is.  John  Krill  is 
butchering  this  hog  on  his  farm  in 
Mahoning  County ,  Ohio. 

limb  of  a  tree  if  a  tripod  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  then  very  easy  for  two 
men  to  haul  the  hog  into  the  air  with 
its  rear  quarters  ready  to  enter  the 
scalding  bath.  We  scald  the  rear 
quarters  first  because  this  leaves  the 
hind  legs  nice  and  clean,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  incision  to  expose  the  tendons 
clean  also.  This  incision  is  made  only 
after  all  hair  and  scurf  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Once  lowered  into  the  drum,  the 
hoisting  rope  is  worked  rapidly  up 
and  down  for  about  two  minutes. 
The  hog  is  thus  kept  in  steady 
motion  in  the  agitated  water,  which 
is  the  secret  of  a  good  scald.  The 
violent  motion  causes  the  water  to 
move  the  hairs  in  all  directions  and 
allows  penetration  of  the  scalding 
water  around  all  submerged  hair. 
This  is  far  easier  than  the  common 
method  of  rocking  a  hog  back  and 
forth  in  a  barrel  set  at  a  45  degree 
angle  by  manpower'  alone.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  a  much  drier  method  to 
boot,  a  great  advantage  on  cold  days 
when  wet  clothes  are  a  hazard  to 
health  and  comfort. 

The  hog  is  raised  from  the  bath  and 
a  few  hairs  are  pulled  by  hand.  If 
they  release  freely,  the  hog  is  then 
lowered  to  a  five  by  five  foot  wooden 
platform  set  on  horses  only  18  inches 
above  the  ground.  Scrapers  are 
brought  into  play  and  the  hair  is  re¬ 
moved  rapidly.  Fine  hairs  yield  to 
the  shaving  edge  of  a  shai'p  knife. 
Only  at  this  point  are  the  tendons 
exposed  in  the  hind  feet.  The  hooks 


of  a  gambrel  are  thrust  through  the 
tendons  and  the  hog  is  hoisted  up 
head  downward.  The  farm  wife  will 
appreciate  the  clean  condition  of  the 
hind  feet  when  preparing  them  for 
use. 

The  scraping  platform  is  made  low 
purposely.  It  prevents  getting  soaked 
about  the  middle  as  in  the  case  when 
leaning  against  the  waist-high  plat¬ 
form.  The  platform  we  use  permits 
bending  over  the  hog  and  scraping 
comfortably  without  the  tiring  reach¬ 
ing  out  of  the  arms  as  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  platform.  The  five  by 
five  foot  surface  permits  rolling  even 
the  largest  hog  and  still  leaves  ample 
room  for  the  tools. 

Hanging  head  downward,  the  hog 
is  lowered  back  into  the  bath  and 
worked  rapidly  up  and  down  by 
means  of  the  hoist.  He  is  then  drawn 
out  and  the  hair  tested  for  easy  re¬ 
moval.  By  letting  the  carcass  remain 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  water 
again,  patches  of  stubborn  hair  will 
be  made  to  yield.  Lowered  to  the 
platform,  all  hair  is  removed.  A 
handy  tool  is  an  alcohol  blow-torch. 
It  will  singe  off  hairs  hard  to  remove 
about  the  eyes  and  ears  and  in 
creases  of  the  face.  Nor  will  it  sear 
the  skin  as  will  a  gasoline  torch. 

Drawn  up  by  the  hind  legs  again, 
and  with  the  .scalding  drum  moved 
aside,  the  hog  is  ready  for  gutting. 
A  clean  wheelbarrow  is  placed  under 
the  hog  and  the  insides  are  dropped 
into  it.  Desired  organs  such  as  liver, 
heart,  and  kidneys  are  removed 
cleanly  from  the  offal  in  the  wheel¬ 
barrow.  The  offal  is  then  wheeled 
away  for  disposal.  This  eliminates 
unnecessary  handling. 

Where  more  than  one  hog  is  being 
dressed,  water  from  the  scalding 
drum  is  dumped  back  into  the  heat¬ 
ing  drum  as  the  final  scraping  is 
given  the  hog.  By  the  time  the  hog 
is  gutted  and  another  killed,  the 
still  hot  water  is  heated  quickly  to 
scalding  temperature.  Thus  the  same 
water  is  used  over  and  over  with  a 
minimum  waste  of  time.  j.  k. 

Ohio 


Grain  Mixture  for  Dairy 
Cows 

Please  advise  me  what  grain 
formula  to  use  for  a  good  dairy  feed 
for  a  mixed  herd,  mostly  Brown 
Swiss.  I  have  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
rye.  What  should  I  mix  with  this  to 
make  a  good  dairy  feed,  and  what 
percentage  of  protein  should  I  use? 
I  have  good  mixed  hay,  consisting  of 
clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  l.  p.  t. 

Corn,  oats  and  barley  can  be  inter¬ 
changed  in  the  dairy  ration  in  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  amounts  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  availability  and  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  rye  should  not 
constitute  more  than  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  grain  mixture,  preferably 
considerably  less  because  it  is  not 
very  palatable.  All  these  grains,  when 
mixed  in  the  dairy  ration,  should  be 
fed  coarsely  ground.  When  used  in 
connection  with  good  hay  such  as  you 
have,  the  fo  lowing  combination  is 
■suggested:  corn  500  lbs.,  barley  500 
lbs.,  oats  460  lbs.,  rye  200  lbs.,  wheat 
bran  150  lbs.,  either  soybean  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  150  lbs.,  salt  20  lbs., 
and  steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs.  This 
figures  to  between  16  and  18  per 
cent  protein  which  is  satisfactory 
with  your  good  hay. 

How  to  Figure  Tonnage  and 
Value  of  Silage 

Could  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
figure  tonnage  for  com  silage  in  a 
silo,  and  its  comparative  monetary 
feed  value?  h.  a. 

To  figure  the  tonnage  capacity  of 
corn  silage  in  a  cylindrical  si.o,  the 
formula  is:  the  square  of  the  radius 
(one-half  the  diameter)  times  3.1416 
times  the  depth  of  silage,  equals  the 
cubic  footage.  On  the  average,  corn 
silage  is  figured  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  case  the 
silo  diameter  is  not  known  and  can¬ 
not  be  taken,  it  can  be  computed  by 
dividing  the  circumference  by  3.1416; 
this  result  gives  the  diameter. 

For  the  monetary  feed  value  of 
silage,  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  devised  a  simple  and  practi¬ 
cal  rule  based  on  the  existing  price 
of  grain  and  hay.  To  compute  silage 
on  a  ton  basis,  use  the  monetary 
value  of  4.6  bushels  of  corn,  and  add 
to  this  the  money  value  of  270 
pounds  of  good  quality  mixed  hay. 
These  figures  together  give  the  com¬ 
parative  existing  money  feed  value 
of  one  ton  of  corn  silage. 


UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 
AGAINST  ROAD  AND  FIELD  HAZARDS 

Now,  the  complete  Pennsylvania 
Line  of  passenger,  truck  and 
farm  tires  is  at  your  command. 

Write  today  for  further  facts  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


CLARK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIV., 

DEPT.  136,  BOX  208,  HARTFORD  1,CONN. 
Please  tell  me  more  about  Pennsylvania  Tires. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


PRESENTS  •  •  • 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARM  D  TIRES 


HEATING  CABLE 


Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  ISw.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe_ . $1.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  &  ft.  pipe - $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe - $2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  1 2  to  25  ft.  pipe - $3.00 

S1 12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe - $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  12'  of  pipe  $1.00 
We  refer  inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

R0-QUICK,  364  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10,  111, 


-The  BEAR  CBbe 

_  COMBINATION  Drop-Apron 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Grinds  any  feed — 

§reen,  wet  or  dry. 

napped  or  ear  corn.  //  . 

roughage  bundles  or  \.  / 
bale  flakes  and  no  ZA-uFI 

monkey  business.  It  „ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


s-t  FOR  RELIEF  OF  4-* 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater's  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.00 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  CO.,lnc  ( 
369  Third  Ave.,NewYork  16,  N.Y.  ! 

.  —  "■■■— JJ 


FIRE!  FIRE! 

FLASHOUT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

A  MUST  for  every  farm  home,  bam, 
garage  and  automobile. 
SIMPLE— SAFE— -EFFECTIVE 
Easy  to  use:  Pull  handle,  release  the 
pressurized  fire  fighting  fluid  to  smother 
all  types  of  fires.  Kills  GAS,  OIL  and 
ELECTRICAL  BLAZES.  Cost  only$2.00. 

Order  Now  For  Sure  Protection. 
CASH  WITH  ORDER  $2.00  POSTPAID 

SAF-WAY  SALES  CO. 

2958-216  Street,  BAYSIDE,  NEW  YORK 


For  blouses,  slips,  curtains,  etc.  Brand  new 
parachute  panels  (16  sq.  yds.)  $5.25.  Free  instruct 
patterns  included.  Whole  parachutes,  nylon  or  s 
(65  sq.  yds.)  $15.95  postpaid.  If  C.O.I).  send  $1 
deposit.  American  Agency,  799-R,  Bway,  N.  Y.  3,  N 


—NAMEPLATE  THAT  GLOWS  IN  THE  DARK— 

An  ideal  gift  16s6  inch  sign  of  Tempered  Masonite 
with  2  Inch  raised  letters.  Price  $2.25  for  8  letter 
sign.  Extra  letters  20  cents  each.  No  C.O.D’s. 
S.  MARCUS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  SUSSEX,  NEW  JERSEY 


'  ’j,  rs 

il»t 


SAFffAKP 

HOME  MILK  AND  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 


Big  cities  have  wiped  out  milk-borne 
epidemics  by  compulsory  milk  pas¬ 
teurization.  Now  rural  families  .  .  . 
YOUR  FAMILY  ...  can  have  that 
same  protection  as  your  city  cousins. 

SAFGARD  —  the  approved  home 
milk  pasteurizer  will  do  the  job  ef¬ 
ficiently,  inexpensively  and  still  re¬ 
tain  the  natural  flavor  of  your  milk. 


1 


C 


A  DAY 

OPERATES 
YOUR  SAFGARD 


Plugs  into  ordinary 
110-volt  line.  Pas¬ 
teurizes  up  to  2 
gallons  of  milk  or 
cream.  Automatic 
cut'*  off.  Nothing 
complicated.  TEN 
DAY  TRIAL  with 
money-back  guar¬ 
antee. 

PASTE  ON 
PENNY  POST  CARD 


„ - ' 

SKUoMI.  1 

11  m.  kow  1  can 
,  milk-borne  diseases.  Sena* 
[OUr  10  DAY  TRIAL  offer. 


Mail  this  NOW 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  onr 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bJ  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tomcot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  Nmw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thanksgiving  Time  1949 

IN  this  year  of  Grace  1949  the  preparations 
for  Thanksgiving  go  forward  as  they  have 
in  all  previous  years.  There  may  be  little 
thought  given  beforehand  on  the  question  of 
what  we  have  for  which  we  should  be  truly 
thankful;  but  the  day  comes,  and  we  shall  ob¬ 
serve  it,  whether  the  harvest  whose  close  it 
signifies  has  been  profitable  or  no. 

Thanksgiving  Day  has  not  been  set  apart 
to  give  thanks  for  the  profit  of  the  year  as 
it  may  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Rather  has  it  been  set  aside  that  we  may  take 
time  to  give  thanks  to  the  Creator  who  has 
provided  bountifully  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Because  of  the  economic  laws  of  trade,  it 
often  happens  that  the  greater  the  harvest,  the 
less  the  trade  value  of  any  given  unit  of  that 
harvest.  The  actual  basic  value  of  that  bounty, 
which  is  God-given,  consists  not  in  the  trade 
value  thereof,  but  in  its  power  to  satisfy  the 
fundamental  needs  of  man.  Out  of  the  earth 
the  Creator  has  given  an  abundant  harvest  for 
man’s  well-being.  For  this  we  can  give  thanks. 
What  man  may  do  with  that  bounty  has  no 
place  in  the  question  of  man’s  responsibility  to 
give  thanks.  Beyond  that  there  is  much  for 
which  we  may  well  give  thanks  —  that  we 
have  homes  in  which  we  find  a  little  that  we 
can  spare  for  others  who  are  cold  and 
hungry;  that  we  have  neighbors  who  are  con¬ 
genial  in  spite  of  the  many  questions  upon 
which  we  differ;  that  we  can  express  our 
thoughts  and  practice  our  religion  without  fear. 

The  freedom-loving  American  can  give 
thanks,  too,  for  the  increasing  tide  of  voices 
raised  against  the  medieval  spirit  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  state.  To  be  the  ward  of  a  state,  by  what¬ 
ever  honeyed  name,  is  not  to  the  taste  of  most 
rural  Americans.  In  this  strife-torn  world  of 
incompatible  ideologies,  nothing  can  be  too 
certain.  But  for  this  we  may  give  thanks,  that 
never  in  the  history  of  man  have  so  many 
great  nations  labored  so  ardently  and  endured 
so  much  to  bring  about  true  peace.  Selfishness 
and  greed  may  darken  the  horizon,  but  the 
light  of  man’s  finer  conscience  has  begun  to 
probe  the  sky,  and  a  new  day  will  dawn,  even 
though  its  full  light  may  not  break  imme¬ 
diately. 

For  these  things  we  may  give  thanks. 


Clean  Your  Own  House  First 

IT  would  be  a  good  idea  if  people  always 
made  sure  their  own  house  is  completely 
in  order  before  they  start  telling  others  how 
to  run  theirs. 

Today  it  makes  good  reading  to  criticise 
government  spending  and  shout  about  freedom 
of  the  individual.  So,  to  make  sure  they  keep 
in  good  step  with  popular  demand,  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  prepared  and 
submitted  two  resolutions  at  the  organization’s 
annual  meeting  last  month  in  Syracuse.  One 
of  the  resolutions  placed  the  League  on 
record  against  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  other  pledged  cooperation 
with  all  groups  whose  purpose  is  to  preserve 
our  freedom.  Both  resolutions  were,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recognized  steamroller  prac¬ 
tices,  ^adopted  unanimously. 


If  the  League  management  were  really 
honest  in  its  relations  with  its  members,  neither 
resolution  would  have  been  offered  and,  if 
offered,  both  should  have  been  defeated  with¬ 
out  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  League  officials  are  probably  the  most 
adroit  and  consistent  deficit  operators  in 
history,  and  for  the  past  25  years  they  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  member.  How  otherwise  can  the 
League’s  membership  contract,  so  called,  be 
explained,  with  the  producer  (1)  agreeing  to 
accept  nothing  for  his  milk  if  the  League  so 
decides,  and  (2)  waiving  all  rights  to  any 
accounting  for  his  own  milk  and  money?  No 
contract  has  ever  come  to  our  attention  that 
so  effectively  forfeits  an  individual’s  rights 
and  precludes  him,  under  penalty,  from  ever 
exercising  them. 

With  such  unlimited  powers  over  the  in¬ 
dividual  members,  deficit  spending  comes  easy 
to  the  League  management  because  there  is 
no  one  who  has  the  right  to  criticize  or  veto. 
The  most  recent  instance  is  the  League’s 
extravagant  fling  in  the  radio  field.  According 
to  a  prospectus  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  have  financed  Rural 
Radio  Network  to  the  tune  of  $375,000  and 
$631,000  respectively.  The  debts  are  evidenced 
by  four  per  cent  demand  notes.  Between 
January  1,  1949  and  April  30,  1949,  Rural 
Radio’s  income  totalled  $19,000,  against  ex¬ 
penses  of  $149,000.  From  the  date  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  June  1947  to  April  30,  1949,  Rural 
Radio’s  deficit  amounted  to  $442,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus,  neither  interest  nor 
principal  has  yet  been  paid  on  the  notes. 

Deficit  spending  is  a  bad  policy,  whether  in 
government  or  in  business.  It  is  a  greater  evil  if 
it  is  being  engaged  in  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  citizens,  stockholders  or  mem¬ 
bers.  Furthermore,  to  restrict  an  individual’s 
right  of  contract  is  undemocratic,  and  this 
principal  likewise  applies  not  only  to  govern¬ 
ment,  but  also  to  business.  In  respect  of 
both  these  vices,  the  unclean  hands  of  the 
League  management  disqualify  them  as  cham¬ 
pions  of  either  economy  or  democracy. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  League  officials  is  not, 
however,  the  point  stressed  here.  What  is  to  be 
deplored  is  the  extent  to  which  they  mislead 
their  own  membership  into  believing  that,  by  a 
criticism  of  the  evils  practiced  by  others,  the 
same  evils  do  not  exist  in  their  own  bailiwick. 


Caution  to  Cattle  Feeders 

LONG  periods  of  rising  prices  are  always 
favorable  for  cattle  feeders.  It  is  also  true 
that  during  such  times  those  who  make  the 
largest  profits  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
efficient  operators,  but  rather  those  who  buy 
the  most  cattle.  The  most  important  factors  in 
a  profitable  fattening  operation  are  the  cost 
of  the  gain  in  weight,  and  the  margin  between 
the  purchase  price  and  the  sale  price.  In 
periods  of  advancing  livestock  prices,  this 
margin  is  nearly  always  favorable  because 
price  rises  for  fat  cattle  are-  usually  greater 
and  quicker  than  the  rise  in  cost  of  gains. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  leveling  off  of  cattle  prices  or  a  sharp 
downturn  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on 
feeders’  margins.  Many  farmers  who  fed  cattle 
last  Fall  and  Winter  know  this  only  to  well. 
For  the  farmer  who  buys  heavyweight  steers 
for  a  short  period,  fed  mostly  on  grain,  the 
result  of  a  price  decline  usually  are  much 
more  severe  than  in  the  case  of  the  farmer 
who  either  raises  or  buys  younger,  lighter 
cattle  and  handles  them  for  a  longer  period 
with  a  minimum  of  grain  and  a  maximum  of 
roughage  and  pasture.  Home-raised,  blocky 
beef  steers,  which  are  wintered  largely  on 
roughage  and  then  pasture  fattened  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  on  grain  raised  by  the  feeder, 
offer  the  best  possibility  for  good  returns. 

Aside  from  the  usual  seasonal  fluctuations, 
cattle  feeders  cannot  look  forward  to  a  rising 
trend  in  cattle  prices  for  the  next  several 
years.  This  means  that  while  the  outlook  for 
cattle  feeding  is  not  completely  foreboding, 
it  is  certainly  less  favorable  than  it  has  been 
recently.  The  present  situation  calls  for  caution 
in  the  purchase  of  feeder  cattle  and  for  a 
recognition  of  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
cattle  feeding  business. 
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Dairy  Barn  Preferences 

DAIRYMEN  who  are  considering  plans  for 
new  barns  or  the  remodeling  of  their 
present  barns,  must  necessarily  keep  every 
phase  of  dairy  cattle  housing  in  mind,  with 
emphasis  on  labor  saving,  herd  safety,  and 
quality  of  milk  produced. 

A  recent  poll  of  dairymen  indicates  a  sharp 
division  of  opinion  on  pen  stabling,  even  on 
the  part  of  men  who  have  adopted  this 
method.  Queried  as  to  the  type  of  barn  they 
would  build  if  they  had  the  chance  to  do  so 
now,  41  per  cent  stated  that  they  would  either 
use  the  conventional  type  barn  and  milk  the 
cows  in  the  regular  stalls,  or  would  build  a 
stall  and  stanchion  barn  with  milking  parlor 
connection,  in  preference  to  the  “loose  housing 
and  milking  parlor”  operation  which  they  now 
have.  A  majority  of  all  dairymen  polled  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  the  stanchion  type 
barn  —  69  per  cent  as  against  31  per  cent 
who  voted  in  favor  of  loose  housing.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  the  greater  possibility  of  udder  and  teat 
injury  in  the  stanchion  type  barn,  with  mastitis 
as  the  end  result,  did  not  outbalance  the 
difficult  problems  raised  by  pen  stabling  on 
some  farms. 

The  selection  of  housing  facilities  is  one 
which  no  dairyman  should  decide  upon  until 
he  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  his  own 
special  situation.  In  all  cases,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  whatever  type  of  dairy  barn  is 
built,  it  must  conform  to  the  health  require¬ 
ments  of  the  market  where  the  milk  is  to 
be  sold. 


Query  on  Co-op.  Payments 

ONE  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
held  in  Utica  last  month,  deserves  special 
mention  and  approval. 

This  resolution  asked  for  a  discontinuance 
of  the  co-operative  payments  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Order.  Doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
whether  these  payments,  totalling  some  $13 
million  dollars  in  the  past  11  years,  have 
brought  “a  single  cent’s  worth  of  better  re¬ 
turn  or  better  marketing  conditions  to  farm¬ 
ers.”  The  resolution  pointed  out  that  although 
this  money  comes  out  of  farmers’  pockets,  they 
have  no  influence  or  control  over  any  of  the 
co-operatives  that  handle  the  money,  nor  do 
they  receive  any  accounting. 

As  mentioned  previously  in  these  columns, 
the  survey  of  co-operatives,  started  last  year 
by  G.  Osmond  Hyde  at  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  request,  is  now  overdue.  The  full  re¬ 
port  should  therefore  be  made  public  so  that 
producers  can  get  some  idea  how  these  millions 
of  “co-operative  payment”  money  have  been 
handled,  and  therefore  whether  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  continue  such  handouts. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  subscription  solicitor  was  here  yesterday 
and  we  talked  about  Publisher’s  Desk,  the  first 
place  I  look  when  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Not  that  I  have  money  to  invest,  but  I 
like  to  see  the  many  schemes  conceived  by  fakers 
to  get  fraud  money.  I  was  telling  your  agent  of  a 
little  chat  I  had  with  a  bond  seller  recently  and  he 
said,  “Why  not  tell  this  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker?” 

A  man  came  to  the  door  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  He  said,  “I  want  to  give  you  some 
good  advice.  You’re  getting  along  in  years  and 
should  be  thinking  about  saving  for  your  old  age.” 
I  said,  “What  have  you  to  offer?”  He  was  selling 
bonds  which  you  had  exposed  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  said,  “Your  advice  is 
good  and  now  I’ll  give  you  some.  Go  to  that  farm¬ 
house  around  the  corner,  and  get  a  pan  of  sour 
milk  and  soak  your  head  an  hour.  Then  subscribe 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  won’t  be  sell¬ 
ing  such  stuff.” 

This  man  surely  was  raw  at  bond  selling  and 
said,  “Honestly,  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  fraud.”  I 
believe  he  told  the  truth.  j.  f.  m. 


Brevities 

“Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  we  ought 
to  answer  every  man.”  — Col.  4-6. 

Early  hatched  chicks  mean  early  egg  producing 
pullets.  It  is  well  to  consider  that  the  highest  egg 
prices  prevail  from  July  to  November.  On  the 
average  it  takes  about  six  months  from  hatching 
time  for  pullets  to  get  into  production. 

The  1949  hay  crop  in  New  York  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  4,510,000  tons  or  28  per  cent  below  that 
of  last  year.  It  seldom  pays  to  sell  hay  from  a 
livestock  or  dairy  farm  in  a  good  season.  A  better 
practice  is  to  store  it  and  feed  it  out  as  later 
needed. 
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4-SPEED  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION 

New  transmission  eliminates  double-clutching — 
enables  driver  to  maintain  speed  and  momentum  on 
grades.  On  series  3800  and  heavier  duty  models. 

STEERING  COLUMN  GEARSHIFT  CONTROL 

Extra  driving  ease  and  convenience  is  yours  with 
Chevrolet’s  new  steering  column  gearshift.  In  all 
models  with  3-speed  transmission. 

FOOT-OPERATED  PARKING  BRAKE 

New  clear  floor  area!  This  unique  brake  provides 
outstanding  safety  and  convenience  in  models  with 
3-speed  transmission. 

IMPROVED  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

Greater  durability  and  efficiency  is  featured  in 
Chevrolet’s  Thrift-Master  and  Load-Master  Valve-in- 
Head  truck  engines,  world  famous  for  their  economy. 

SPLINED  REAR  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION 

Greater  strength  and  durability  in  heavy-duty 
models!  This  important  new  feature  means  a  longer, 
more  economical  life  for  your  heavy-duty  truck. 

NEW  DUBL-LIFE  RIVETLESS  BRAKE  LININGS 

Brake  linings  on  series  3000  models  are  bonded  to 
the  brake  shoes  by  special  “Perma-Bond”  process 
developed  by  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratory.  Thoroughly  tested  and  proved, 
these  rivetless  linings  last  up  to  twice  as  long! 

Cab  that  “breathes,”  All-steel  cab  construction  • 
All-round  visibility  with  rear-corner  windows  •  New, 
heavier  springs  •  Full-floating  Hypoid  rear  axles  on 
3600  series  and  heavier  duty  models  •  Hydrovac 
power  brakes  on  5000  and  6000  models  •  Ball¬ 
bearing  steering  •  Wide  base  wheels 


Advance-Design  Trucks 

FIRST  IN  POPULARITY 
FIRST  IN  USE 
FAMOUS  FOR  THRIFT 


It’S  a  fact  that  Chevrolet  trucks  are  preferred  by  more 
users  than  the  next  two  makes  combined!  It’s  a  fact  that 
there  are  more  Chevrolet  trucks  in  use  than  any  other 
make!  That’s  because  Chevrolet  trucks  have  what  truck 
users  want — solid  quality,  power- packed  performance  and 
handling  ease  combined  with  lower  operating  and  upkeep 
costs  and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the  entire  truck  field! 
Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  soon  and  get  the  complete  facts. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


irpris 


By  R.  W.  Duck 
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Fit  the  Feed  to  the  Farm  Horse 
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To  promote  quick  healing  of  Cuts,  Chaps,  Wire 
Snags,  Sunburn,  Windbum,  apply  lanolin-loaded 
Bag  Balm.  Nothing  better  for  needed  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Spreads  right,  stays  on,  antiseptic 
on  contact.  At  all  farm-supply  dealers. 

Dairy  Ass'n.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  9,  Vt. 

DEMAND  LANOLIN-LOADED 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton 


WhJmwnd 

FEED  MIXER 

Easy  to  use.  3  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

■  _  ■  All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 

ff-bA  Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
i  I  Mu  iJ  for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Bu  3112,  Oastr,  III 


BROWER 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,Box  C,  Unad  ilia,  N.Y. 


Include  Kibble 

more  nutritious 
better  tasting 

Tests  prove  that  Improved  Beacon  Dog  Foods 
are  now  even  more  nutritious  than  ever — better 
tasting — extra  rich  in  Vitamin  B  Complex — thanks 
to  an  exclusive,  scientific  kibble  included  in  all 
Beacon  Dog  Foods.  Use  improved  Beacon  Dog 
Food  to  keep  your  dog  in  A 1  shape  for  work,  show 
or  field.  Use  Beacon  Puppy  Starter  to  help  speed 
development  of  vigorous,  well  -  formed  pups. 
You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  results.  On  sale  at 
all  Beacon  dealers  in  the  Northeast. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


flick  of  the  switch... 
YOUR  BARN  IS  CLEANED 


with  the 


ELECTRIC 


Cleaner 


IN  5  TO  10  MINUTES,  MANURE  IS  IN  THE  SPREADER- 
GUTTERS  CLEANER  THAN  WITH  HAND  SHOVELING. 


THIS  amazing  Clay  “Magic  Shoveler’’ 
revolutionizes  barn  cleaning  methods 
with  these  important  benefits  for  you. 

a  Help*  keep  better  dairy  labor  on  your 
farm.  Eliminates  “back-breaking”  dirty 
ch0re  —  no  need  to  lift  a  shovel.  Saves 
time  for  other  work. 

m  Quick,  easy,  low-cost.  Cleaning  time  for 
9  30-cow  barn  about  8  minutes!  Easily 
Installed  in  new  or  old  barns.  Only 
one  motor,  one  continuous  chain,  no 
pit  required. 


Not  long  ago  while  on  a  trip 
through  central  New  York,  I  stopped 
at  23  farms,  just  as  they  came  down 
the  road,  and  10  of  them  had  from 
one  to  four  head  of  horses;  the  others 
had  been  completely  mechanized.  The 
majority  of  the  horses  were  over  12 
years  old,  and  only  two  were  under 
eight.  None  of  these  farmers  had  any 
coltsv  coming  along  for  replacements, 
and  most  of  them  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  they  could  not  buy 
horses  when  needed,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  they  would  switch  to  an  entire 
mechanized  type  of  farming.  All  of 
the  farmers  visited  owned  one  or 
more  tractors  and  trucks.  The 
significant  fact  was  that,  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farms  where  no  horses  were 
kept,  the  owners  stated  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  a  horse  or  two,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  use  for  work 
which  they  had  found  to  be  unsuited 


Take  pride  in  cleaner,  more  efficient 
barn.  Bedding  that  falls  in  gutter  acts 
as  a  broom,  leaving  gutter  cleaner  than 
with  shoveling.  No  manure  scattered 
on  litter  alley. 

No  foul-smelling  pit,  less  odor  at  clean¬ 
ing  time.  Doesn’t  turn  manure  during 
cleaning.  Carries  directly  to  spreader 
outside.  Low  in  cost  — •  simple  to  install 

_ full  guarantee  backed  by  50  years 

of  quality  equipment  experience. 


Photo  —  Kenneth  F.  Stone 

Many  farmers  find  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  good  team  of  horses  available 
for  the  numerous  jobs  around  the 
place  when  the  tractor  is  needed  for 
other  work.  This  sturdy  team  of 
grade  Percherons  are  being  used  on 
the  mower  by  R.  M.  Haskins,  Oramel, 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y .,  on  his  100 
acre  farm. 

and  not  economical  for  their  tractors. 
They  had  found  that  for  many  of  the 
odd  jobs  on  the  farm,  living  horse 
power  could  not  be  equalled  for 
economy,  such  as  plowing  the 
garden,  hauling  in  hay  and  pulling  it 
into  the  mow  with  a  rope  and  pulley, 
cutting  grass,  hauling  in  fuel  from 
the  woodlot,  and  spreading  out 
manure. 

This  same  situation  is  being  dupli¬ 
cated  on  many  farms  today  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country.  Unless  more 
colts  are  raised,  it  means  that  be¬ 
fore  long  good  horses  are  going  to 
be  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  along  without  them,  but 
a  nice  work  team  is  pretty  good  in¬ 
surance  to  have  around  the  farm  to 
pinch  hit  and  help  get  things  done 
when  work  is  pressing. 

Horses  are  Flesh  and  Blood 

Where  speed  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
the  horse  still  retains  an  important 
place  on  the  farm,  for  it  can  ac¬ 
complish  work  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost  of  operation,  if  properly 
handled.  Experimental  tests  have 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  horses  is 
not  reduced  when  worked  up  to  a 
speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
However,  their  ability  to  perform 
efficiently  keeps  constantly  decreas¬ 
ing  at  higher  speeds  and,  when  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  speed  of  11  miles  per  hour, 
a  horse  is  capable  of  developing  only 
approximately  one-tenth  the  amount 


of  work  it  can  perform  at  three 
miles  an  hour.  Drivers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  limitations  of  horse 
flesh  should  therefore  be  cautioned 
that  horses  cannot  be  pushed  to  their 
limit,  as  can  motors,  because  they 
are  living  flesh  and  blood  and  must 
be  treated  accordingly. 

Farm  surveys  show  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  horse  costs  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  are  proper  feeding  and  ade¬ 
quate  working.  An  idle  horse  makes 
no  return  on  its  feed  and  investment. 
A  horse  is  capable  of  working  eight 
hours  a  day  at  a  speed  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  To  keep  in 
good  condition,  it  should  be  properly 
fed,  and  not  worked  at  excessive 
speeds. 

Hay  and  Heaves 

The  horse  has  only  one  *  stomach 
which  is  comparatively  small;  it  is 
therefore  not  suited  to  handle  large 
amounts  of  hay.  When  horses  are 
being  worked  hard  and  are  allowed 
all  the  hay  they  will  eat  all  the  time, 
it  is  not  good  for  them.  This  feeding 
of  excessive  amounts  of  roughage  is 
not  only  expensive  but  it  greatly 
lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  horse  for 
working.  Horses  which  are  fed  too 
liberally  on  hay  get  big  in  the  middle, 
tire  easily  and  soon  become  short- 
winded  with  profuse  sweating. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
we  get  about  horses  is  what  to  do 
for  a  horse  with  the  heaves, 
commonly  called  a  wind  broken 
horse.  This  serious  disease  of  horses 
is  usually  caused  by  feeding  either 
dusty  or  moldy  hay;  and  the  worst 
offender  in  this  respect  is  clover  hay. 
Timothy  hay,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seldom  excessively  dusty  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  popular  as  a  horse  hay. 
Horses  are  very  fond  of  timothy  hay 
and,  while  it  is  comparatively  low  in 
protein  and  minerals,  these  can  be 
readily  and  cheaply  supplied  in  some 
of  their  numerous  commercial  con¬ 
centrated  forms. 

Heaves  is  a  chronic  condition 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  dust  in 
the  region  of  and  on  the  lungs,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
lung  tissue  involved.  The  character¬ 
istic  muscular  symptoms  of  this  ail¬ 
ment  are  manifested  only  when  the 
horse  expels  the  air  from  its  lungs, 
at  which  time  the  muscles  in  the 
region  of  the  flank  may  be  observed 
to  contract,  and  then  pause  for  a 
moment,  before  completing  the  act  of 
contracting.  In  normal  breathing,  the 
contraction  of  these  muscles  is  even 
and  continuous.  If  the  horse  is  moved 
rapidly,  it  will  often  make  a  wheez¬ 
ing  noise  when  it  breathes.  A  horse 
afflicted  with  heaves  may  have  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  such  as  eating  its 
bedding  and  dirt,  and  it  has  an  un¬ 
thrifty  appearance,  tires  easLy  and 
consequently  is  of  little  value  as  a 
work  animal.  This  ailment  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cure  completely  once  it 
is  well  established,  and  it  cannot  be 
benefited  in  any  way  unless  the 
cause  is  removed. 

Feeding  practices  which  are  he'p- 
ful  include  the  dampening  of  all  hay 
before  feeding,  if  only  dusty  hay 
is  available.  Always  water  the  horse 
afflicted  with  heaves  before  feeding, 
never  shortly  following  a  feeding; 
nor  shou.d  the  horse  be  worked  for 
at  least  an  hour  after  it  has  eaten. 
Turning  out  to  pasture  or  keeping  it 
in  a  roomy  box  stall  with  complete 
rest  for  several  weeks  is  helpful. 
Beneficial  feeds  to  use  are  chopped 
carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes,  mixed 
with  the  grain,  adding  a  pint  of 
molasses  to  this  feed  mixture.  The 
molasses  can  be  diluted  enough  with 
(Continued  on  Page  699) 


Also  complete  livestock 
building  equipment. 

Check  your  interest  below: 

DAIRY  BARN . □ 

HOG  HOUSE . n 

POULTRY  HOUSE... □ 


Clay  Equipment  Carp.,  1191  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  , 

Please  send  detailed  Barn  Cleaner  Bulletin. 

Number  of  stalls  in  my  barn. - - - — -  j 


Name - 

Post  Office- - - 

Box _ Route. 


.State. 


Township 


Horses  are  used  to  advantage  during  the  busy  haying  season  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  farm  in  Durham,  N.  H.  Proper  feeding  and  regular  work 
keep  this  nice  farm  team  in  desirable  condition. 
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GUERNSEYS 


WELL  BRED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS 

NEGATIVE  ACCREDITED 

Three  months  to  eighteen  months 
old.  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ADDRESS 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BULL  BORN  DEC.  6, 1948 

Dam  is  by  Foremost  Peacemaker  161  Ait  daughters 
and  made  11763M  569F  Jr  3  2 x  milking.  Sire,  now 
being  very  satisfactorily  proven,  is  son  of  McDonald 
Farms  Distinction  19  AR  daughters,  and  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta,  Excellent,  5  daughters  with  records 
averaging  722  fab— 4  Excellent.  A  choice  individual. 

Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smfthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Milldi- 

Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers 
GooJ  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


Writ#  for  9ookf«ts  Lift  of 
Brttdtri  r»#«r  you  with  Stock  for  *«!• 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  St,  Brrndon,  Vi 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  FOUR  YEAR  OLD 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 

The  successful  sire  of  the  first  prize  group  of 
calves  in  the  1948  New  York  State  Beef  Pro¬ 
duction  Contest,  himself  by  an  International  Grand 
Champion.  Also  six  months  to  two  year  old  vac¬ 
cinated  heifers  and  a  few  older  cows. 

All  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited. 
KENRIDGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 
E.  L.  Zuill,  Manager 


N  G  U  S 


Yearling  and  Service  Bulls  for  sale.  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  Bangs  Certified.  Pride  Eric  and  Magic  Master 
Breeding  STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
EAST  EARL,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

Registered  Angus  Breeding  stock:  cows;  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  RALPH  AGAN,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


Feeder  Cattle  Whitefaces 

BEST  FROM  THE  WEST.  PRICED  RIGHT 
SEVERAL  SIZES.  ONE  HEAD  OR  A  CARLOAD! 

FREE  DELIVERY  ON  QUANTITIES. 

O.  V.  DOELL, _ CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


T.  B.  Blood  Tested.  3  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  4 
heifers  to  freshen  soon;  5  yearling  heifers:  several 
bulls.  BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  Wolcott,  New  York 


Polled  Hereford  Bull.  Reg.  3  yrs.  8  excellent  cows  bred. 

GREEN  ACRES  FARMS,  RICH  M ON  D  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
fihorthoroa  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4  %  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
oroducing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facte.  Or  subscribe  to _ 

Milking  Shorthorn*  Journal.  Si*  month*.  St.OO;  J2.00  per 
year;  3  yearn.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Oeot.RN 5, 4122  SOUTH  UNION  •  CHICAGO  9,  M1NQ1S 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  Jr.  Yrly.  Bull  (roan)  ’49 
1st  Syracuse,  Altamont!  A  real  BUY! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cebleskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YOFfK 


JERSEYS 


- FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL - 

10  Months.  Solid  Color,  Type,  Production,  $100. 

A.  U  WILKINS,  R.  I,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  — 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD..  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.Y. 

CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 

Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS 


10  to  14  oz.,  60c;  16  oz.,  90c.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO.  ROUTE  6,  ERIE,  PENNA. 

_ RABBITS _ 

Now  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Cood  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS:  2  months,  $5.50  pair  about  4  lbs. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Brown  Swiss  Sale 

At  the  13th  Annual  Eastern  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders’  Sale  held  in  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  on  October  22,  a  total  of 
53  animals  were  sold,  all  outstanding 
cattle  with  production  records  or 
from  dams  with  records  of  better 
than  400  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  highest  selling  animal  was 
Pair  Acres  C.  B.  Jane  156399,  a  four- 
year  old,  consigned  by  Fair  Acres 
Farm  at  Plainsboro,  owned  by  Pau 
B.  Bennetch.  This  brought  to  Mr. 
Bennetch  the  Trophy  award  to  the 
consignor.  This  outstanding  four- 
year  old  was  bought  by  J.  Dayton 
Smith  of  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  for  $660. 

The  second  highest  animal,  Just-A- 
Mere  Winnie-V,  91005,  consigned  by 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  went  to  Stewart 
Bennedict  of  Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  a  bid 
of  $650.  Thirty-three  females  over 
one  year  averaged  $420,  with  seven 
bull  calves  at  an  average  of  $239. 

As  a  feature  of  this  production  sale, 
all  calves  under  one  year  were  sold 
as  a  separate  unit  at  the  close  of  the 
sale.  There  were  13  head,  averaging 
$236,  with  a  top  price  of  $335. 

The  sale  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  George 
Farnan,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  repre 
senting  New  England;  Harold  Mag 
nussen,  Rexford,  N.  Y.,  representing 
New  York;  and  Paul  B.  Bennetch, 
Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  representing  New 
Jersey.  Assisted  by  Fred  Gauntt, 
Fieldman  for  the  Eastern  area,  Tom 
Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt.,  did  the 
selling. 


Aberdeen  -  Angus  Set  New 
Records 

Several  all-time  high  records  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  business  mark  the  end  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  for  the  American 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Assn. 
Frank  Richards,  secretary  of  the 
national  organization,  points  out  that 
average  prices  for  purebred  Angus 
cattle  moved  upward  while  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  cattle  registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  new  ownership  reached 
new  peaks.  More  nevv  breeding  herds 
were  started  this  year  than  in  any 
previous  12 -month  period  in  the 
history  of  the  association  which  was 
organized  in  1883. 

Reflecting  the  trend  to  more  grass¬ 
land  farming  through  the  production 
of  better  beef  cattle  were  the  1,804 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  breeding  herds 
founded  by  new  members  of  the 
association.  This  compares  with  the 
previous  record  high  of  1,758  made 
last  year.  Angus  cattle  registered  dur¬ 
ing  1949  totaled  87,772  head  as  com¬ 
pared  with  84,548  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Transfer  of  ownership  oc¬ 
curred  for  75,076  head  of  purebred 
Angus  this  year  as  compared  with 
73,157  in  1948. 

Auction  receipts  from  bull  sales 
totaled  $2,113,106  with  3,337  head 
averaging  $695.78,  compared  with  a 
1948  average  of  $634.59. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y! 


CHURCHES.  WOMEN’S  CLUBS.  SOCIETIES,  Etc. 


HOLSTEINS 


EASTERN  New  York  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 
53  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

NETHER. W OOD  ACRES,  selling  at  the  farm.  1 
mile  south  of  SALT  POINT,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y„ 
12  miles  northeast  of  Poughkeepsie,  easy  to  reach 
from  ^ew  England.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved, 
calfhood.  vaccinated,  eligible  for  shipment  any- 
where  including  Penna.  29  Cows,  mostly  fresh 
and  close  springers;  15  Bred  and  Open  Heifers; 
8  Heifer  Calves;  4-year-old  Herd  sire,  bred  at 
famous  Winterthur  Farms  of  Delaware  from  801 
u7‘2/“  0,1  2-time  milking.  Several 

daughters  and  all  the  herd  bred  to  him. 
Proven  production  records  on  all  milkers  up  to  535 
[;* ?  years.  A  good  high  producing 
nerd  of  the  finest  breeding.  Sale  at  12:30  P.  IV! . 
in  large  tent,  regardless  of  weather.  IT’S  YOUR 

BUYING  OPPORTUNITY  *  animals  eligible  for 
shipment  into  any  State. 

J.  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  Owner,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  <£.  AUCTIONEER 


Schoharie  County  Dispersal 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 
100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AKER  S  ACRES  NOTED  HERD  —  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible 
for  shipment  into  any  State. 

£3le  J1  0wner's  farm,  outskirts  of  COBLESKILL, 
N.  Y.  on  Route  145,  42  miles  southwest  of 

•^hany,  5  miles  south  of  Route  20. 

60  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  and  heifer  calves. 

35  Cows,  many  fresh  or  close. 

5  Bulls. 

IT'S  A  HIGH  RECORD  HERD  including  a  759 
lb-.  4-year-old;  a  696  lb.  2-year-old;  a  766  lb 
fat  cow,  many  others  with  400  lb.  and  500  lb.  fat 
2  GRAND  CHAMPION  SHOW  COWS,  many 
other  leading  prize  winners — all  seUing.  IT'S  A 
WONDERFUL  HERD.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M., 
held  under  cover. 

FRANKLIN  L.  AKER,  Owner,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

when  born  aa  compared 
with  64  pounds  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  The  HOE. 

STEIN  HANDBOOK 
contains  52  pages  of  in¬ 
formation  on  Holstein 
profits.  Send  25c  for  your 
copy  today.  _ 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  association 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  114 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

254 

Do  Not  Send 
Stamps 


Reg  HfllsfeilK  LJinebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
F  H  rnnrwci  BedH  C£rtified’  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


SHEEP 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
GEORGE  R.  JOHNSON,  Secretary 
WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


—  REG.  DORSET  RAMS  - 

CHOICE  AND  SIRED  BY  CORNELL'S 
OLYMPUS  74287 

WE  CARRY  100  BREEDING  EWES 
HILLSIDE  FARMS,  INC. 
TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OXFORDRAMS  • 

SwrfnS1,  ISf..<8"KV-  best  bmkSSio 

LAWRENCE  L  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


-Registered  Corriedales- 

uSt3  E?J H&VR I TTFP m'a uimr'e„d.. bIo°dlines.  Priced 

ntont.  b.  H.  BITTERMAN,  &  SON ,  AKRON,  N.  Y 


KARAKUL  EWES— -Ready  to  breed  $80.  Rams  $75 

Others  ready  about  December  $75  and  $55.  No  ewes 
sold  without  ram  —  maximum  six  ewes  with  one  ram 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale;  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

and  Ewes  with  size  and  Quality  sired  by  a  230  pound 
prize  ram.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


iC0?Ril?rALE  RAMS’  EWES  &  LAMBS 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  MT.  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

,6.we«ks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks  . (0.00 

9-10  weeks . n  qo 

12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00 
Jioars,  barrows  ^  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
K°re-  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


Walter  Lux  44  ARLINGTON  road 

PhT*  w*..  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone;  Woburn  2-0086 

frorssSorrrhesLCWh-e(r  Cr08s  °r  and  Chester 

8  to  a  if  fVh'te  PUTS  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.00  ea. 
wvi  1  ■  wee*cs  °bi  $8.50  ea.  12  weeks  old  $12  00  ea 

Mder  If\m.ewr  J°0  C-  °-  D-  or  send  check  or' mo  ”y 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Pi°g°s  8  *,^  *oars  '50-200  lbs.  Choice  Young 
pigs  o-o  wks.  $8.25  each;  8- IQ  wks  $8  7*; 

Shipped  C.O.D  Carefully  c^t^'and  se.S 
_ _ _ Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

•PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

$  H  f  SMo P|°o* wdksCh* IT™ .BetoSh Lr9  e/oss’  6  t0  8  *>“• 
75deto Tools'  cro  iran!^^tl0“4’7f°r  P°^S  ^ 

SAM  UEL  «ii«ai.i*&af  {f.iiaiS; 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

Soring  pig,  Wing  .....  „„  J„  Kl“ 
iriu,'  emu.  j?AY ,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY.  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

yerSrn.rii.1lnei  dlffereTlt  states  during  the  past  year 
A!  l  c^  u  sir®6'  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  |,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS  40  FALL  PIGS _ - 

Sired  by  our  Son  of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion. 
Ten  °I>en  Spring  gilts 

HILLTOP  DURQC  FARM,  HORSEHEAPS,  N.  Y. 

RUSSELL*  FDUPA^T?£r;nT0n.B0ars’  Bilts  *nd  Fa"  PiflS. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIQ  CENTER,  N.Y. 

H  j3l.  M  p*  Gt  Hr  I  n  jrj  s 

Free*  “S*  Unes-  Vaccinated  and 

STAUFFER*  HFoaMElTEADPigFARMr  if* 

LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA  ’ 


a  ^gistered  Hampshire  hogs  

toCe,ks  Sex.  Top  Blood  Lines 

.  ^Without  Papers  $15.  With  PaDerv  ton3 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW*JERSEY 


Purebred  Chester  White 

tigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters  large  tvne 

for  breed”efr°am  ““E1  llnes’  boari 

AYRLAWN  r*D2.oialty-  .  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

“aTCifri,  "sV 


TEN  8UFF0LK  GRADE  EWES  TEN 


BRED  FOR  MID-FEBRUARY  4NT)  MABCh“ 

PHILIP  EGAN.  R.  D.  I,  HUDSON  NEW  Y^RK 


DOGS 


r“.s100  CASH 

PLUS  24  WOOD  CARD  TABLES 


Tour  members  simply  self,  to  local 
-  “  merchants  who  gladly  cooperate. 

I  'Y'  1  advertising  spoce  on  the  lop  of 

*  Ihe  tobies.  YOU  KEEP  $100  of  the 

i  money  you  colled.  I  send  you  the 

2-1  fables  No  risk  —  nothing  to  pay, 
noi  even  shipping  charges.  SIX 
IT  W  different  plans— CASH  and  tables 

Guaranteed  by  'A  or  CHAIRS  ond  tobies.  Write  lo 
Good  Housekeeping  F.  W.  MATHERS 

Depf.  Y  ,  Mf .  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


-  CHAIN  SAWS  —  FAA! 

LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


TEL:  8586 


For  Sale  —  Several  litters  AKC  registered  ST  arc 

NARDS.  COCKER  SPANIELS  andCOLLfJs  A  ho 
?e,8.h  cr°s?-bre«  COLLI E- BERNARDS.  Must  dispose 
terms*1"  Re?uc.ed  Prices,  convenient 

wnrntori  .ni f  fluaran teed.  All  have  been 

y,ia"(L^Jt,,stemPer  Innoculated. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Phone  2161.  ANDES.  N.  Y. 


REG  COLLie  PUPS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Bred  for 
Beauty-Intelligence  and  personality.  From  winning 
dams  only.  Studs  available.  Special:  Sable  Show  Win^ 
ner  bred  Nov.  I.  A  Proven  Dam  of  Show  Pups. 
Reasonable.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 

—REGISTERED  COLLIES— 

MaJnewo^S  KGE^ELiablUSBONUFALLbrdMi: 


SCOTTISH  TERRIER,  female,  3  years;  house  broken 
No  papers.  Not  spayed.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted 
JAMES  BURGGRAF,  SAMSONVILLE,  N?  Y. 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES;  MALE  AND 

„  „  FEMALE.  FINE  HEALTHY  STOCK 

D.  F.  MACKEY,  P.  0.  Box  100,  POND  EDDY,  N.  Y. 

JLJ 'm GftEBKED  COCKF.K  PI  PS  AND  DOl.h. 
.  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  ones,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


A.K.C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

from  heel  drivers.  Daddy’s  helper.  Mother’s  protector. 
Sonny’s  pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


For  Sale — AIREDALE  PUPPIES  with  papers.  $35  up. 
H.  ARMSTRONG,  FAYETTEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPS.  TOKALON  CHAMPION  SIRED. 
REASONABLE.  C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


Beautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Bred  gilts  and  weanling  pigs  from 
large  litters.  Canadian  breeding, 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 


-  ARIEN  YORKSHIRES  — 

ABLEN  FARMS,  SK<MEATELe&  N  ?! 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  REASON  ER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.N,  Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America’s  high  winning  herd 

YALEHURST  ;YQ’BKSlHiRE,dFAHMUl’pWria.  IIHnoi,. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  FAU  PIGS 

We  have  the  easy  feeding  type.  Prolific.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Write — CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


TAMWORTHS  Eight  weeks  _  old. 


TAMWORTH  FARM, 


Genuine  Bacon  Breed 

MILTON,  DELAWARE 


—REG.  BERKSHIRE  S— 

WEANLING  PIGS:  OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS 

n  r.  t * ii I. .n  TAN  BARK  FARM 

C.  D.  TANNER,  (Owner)  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 


?hEnto.SRERJ.D  BjF,R1KSHI'RE  GILTS  AND  BOARS 
Choice  Breeding.  Cholera  inoculated.  Reasonable  Prices 
„  „  „  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 
R.  0.  2,  MERCER,  PA.,  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


REG.  BERKSH I  RES— Spring  and  Fall  Pigs  from 

c  oSlxt-oooeks„  5ix  months  old.  Reasonable. 

F-  B’  FOSS,  R.F.D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSH  IRES:  WEANLING  BOARS 

Also  Few  Gilts.  Write  For  Particulars. 
CLARENCE  A.  NASH,  JR.,  WISMER,  PENNA. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  In  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sirs  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD, 


—  Hereford  _ _  — - 

Service  Boars — Open  Gilts— Fall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


HEREFORD — Service  age  boars  and  weaned  pigs. 
Best  bloodlines.  CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt 
STEWARTST0WN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


PONIES  For  child’s  Christmas  present.  Reserve  them 
now,  will  ship  at  Christmas  by  express  in  light  crates 
especially  built  for  this  purpose.  Weanling  colts,  $100. 
and  $150.  each;  gentle  mares  bred  to  our  outstanding 
Shetla«d  Pony  stallion,  $150  and  $200  each 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE  BOSTON  BULL  PUPPIES  REGISTERED 
JOHN  KLINGLER,  MORRISONVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  _ 

TWEED0N  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  LITTER  REGISTERED.  A.  K.  O. 
$25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 
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I  ALWAYS  USE 

fleischmann's 

PRY  YEAST— IT'S 
SUCH  A  FAST  . — - 
RISER  , - 1  /! 


NO  FILLER  IN  IT 
TO  SLOW  IT  POWN 


SO  BE  SURE 
YOUR  SUGAR  IS 


PURE1 

It’:  100 %  Pure  CANE  Sugor 


DELICIOUS,  FLUFFY 


BRINGS  OUT  THE 
fUU,  RICH  FLAVOR 
OF  STEWED  OR 
FRESH  FRUITS! 


>ar 


'nulated 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly  in¬ 
gredients...  no  need  to  dis¬ 
appoint  your  family  in  the 
treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  de¬ 
licious  homemade  muffins 
that  are  light  as  a  feather 
every  time . . . 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


m? 


Plymouth  Rock  of  Faith 

God  lives  and  He  is  good:  That  much  I  know; 

And  that  should  be  enough  to  hold  my  heart 
Rock-steady  and  secure  from  every  blow, 

A  fortress  where  the  mind  can  sit  apart 
And  plan  in  patience  how  to  make  a  dream 
Become  a  purpose,  consecrate  desire 
To  build  a  little  bridge  across  a  stream, 

Or  be  the  backlog  of  a  needed  fire.  .  . 

The  Pilgrims  stood  upon  this  rock.  We  pray 
In  gratitude  on  their  Thanksgiving  Day. 

New  York  —  Betty  Mater 


<j)oiii'0 


-PURE  means: 


1 Energy 
2 Sweetness 

3.  More  Food  Flavor 

4.  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes 
a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.  It 
loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated  membranes, 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready -To-Use  Pinex! 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  KITCHEN  WITH 
BORTEN’S  COLORFUL  BRUSHES 


Match  your  kitchen  color  scheme.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  display  these  colorful  brushes. 

•  Highest  Quality  Brushes — Meet  all  Kitchen  Needs. 

•  Non-Inflammable  Plastic  Handles  In  Marbelized 
Decorator  Colors;  Red,  Green,  White,  Burgundy. 

Send  for  set  of  six  brushes.  VEGETABLE,  POT, 
PASTRY,  SINK,  PERCOLATOR  and  BOTTLE. 
Tremendous  value  at  factory  saving  price  of  only 
$1.69  ppd.  Send  check  or  Money  Order.  State  color. 
WALTER  BORTEN  CO.,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


A  Pilgrim  Mother’s  Pots  and  Pans 


On  second  thought,  Pot  and  Pan 
(no  “s”)  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
in  the  Pilgrim  mother’s  so-called 
kitchen  when  she  helped  with  the 
first  Thanksgiving  feast  over  300 
years  ago.  Her  utensils  were  few;  her 
stove  the  fireplace. 

“Wash  your  turkey,”  says  the 
modern  cook  book,  and  today’s  farm 
wife  can  do  so  with  running  water 
into  a  smooth,  hygienic  white  sink. 
But  back  in  Colonial  times,  a  turkey 
had  to  be  washed  in  a  wooden  bowl 
with  water  from  a  spring,  or  brought 
from  a  pump  outdoors.  It  was  only  a 
special  kitchen  that  boasted  a  wooden 
trough  atop  a  crude  cabinet  with  a 
door.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  trough  through  which  water 
drained  into  a  wooden  pail  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cabinet. 

“Mince  your  citron  for  the  pie,” 
we  say  today.  Pilgrim  housewives 
wielded  a  mincing  knife  resembling 
a  large  and  exceedingly  heavy  saddle 
stirrup,  and  not  every  kitchen  owned 
such.  “Add  sugar  to  your  prepared 
pumpkin-pie  mix,”  advises  the  ultra 
modern  expert.  In  the  early  kitchen, 
the  sugar  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
several  processes.  It  was  bought  in 
conical  lump  form.  A  sugar  cutter 
nipped  off  a  piece  or  two  here  and 
there;  it  then  had  to  be  pulverized 
with  mortar  and  pestle. 

There  was  no  cook  stove  in  a  Pil¬ 
grim  cabin.  Cooking  was  done  in  and 
around  the  fireplace.  This  was  a  space 
eight  to  10  feet  wide  usually  very 
deep,  with  a  stone  floor  in  front  to 
protect  the  cabin  from  sparks.  Kettles 
were  hung  over  the  fire  by  a  stout 
pole,  called  the  lug  pole,  the  ends 
of  which  were  secured  into  the  sides 
of  the  chinmey  high  enough  up  not 
to  catch  fire  along  its  wooden  length. 
The  very  few  wrought  iron  pots  with 


fot  CUotnm 

TALKING-  IT  OVER 


WHO  BAKE 
AT  HOME 


SO — Buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


handles  were  suspended  on  trammels, 
which  were  pieces  of  iron  rods  with  a 
hook  at  each  end.  One  of  these 
reached  nearly  down  to  the  fire,  along 
with  one  or  two  shorter  ones. 

As  for  the  frying  pan,  the  l^ng- 
handled  kind  was  the  common 
utensil.  For  frying  meats,  etc.,  the 
pan  was  held  over  the  fire  by  hand, 
or  set  on  the  coals  with  the  long 
handle  resting  on  a  chair  or  chunk 
of  wood  on  the  hearth.  For  baking 
shortcakes,  the  pan  was  placed  in  a 
nearly  perpendicular  position  before 
the  fire,  leaning  slightly  backward 
(with  wood  coals  under  or  back  of 
it)  to  bake  the  under  side. 

Before  cast  iron  ware  was  avail¬ 
able,  however,  corn  bread  was  made 
in  this  way.  The  dough  was  placed 
on  a  smooth  board,  about  two  feet 
long  and  eight  inches  wide.  Then  the 
board  was  placed  on  the  hearth  in  a 
slanting  position  before  the  fire. 
When  the  upper  side  of  the  dough 
was  baked,  the  bread  was  turned 
over  for  baking  the  other  side.  When 
lard  or  hot  fat  was  plentiful,  the 
bread  was  shortened  and  called 
johnny  cake. 

Indeed,  what  an  amazing  sight 
would  greet  us  of  today  if  we  could 
but  watch  within  the  first  log  cabin 
when  its  floor  was  the  gi'ound  of  the 
wilderness.  Yet  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  feast  was  prepared  and  served 
with  prayer  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Pilgrim  founding  families.  W.  Gage 


Timely  Special  Patterns 


E-II70 


IISB86S888BW  w 


2819 


E-1170.  Theae  are  the  prize-winning 
handkerchiefs  for  embroidered  initials  and 
effective  crocheted  edgings.  If  you  missed 
them  earlier,  here  they  are  again.  Transfer 
pattern  contains  three  sets  of  initials;  also 
complete  instructions.  15c. 

2819.  Flounces  are  back!  This  pretty  be- 
ruffled  ample  apron  carries  a  pretty  flower 
on  its  tulip  pocket.  Sizes  small,  medium  and 
large.  Medium  size,  2%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

NEW  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  V. 
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^  PUT  A  FEW 
DROPS  IN  EACH  NOSTRIL 

Relief  from  head-cold 
stuffiness  starts  instantly! 
You  can  breathe  again!  „ 


dress 


Write  for  Style 
\  Folder  NoJUl  5"~-@ — " 

sBb.  \  Ask  your  dealer  to 

I  show  you  Indera's 
smart  and  practical 
KNEE  WARMERS! 


mfcfcRA  MILLS  CO,,  Winston-Sofem,  N*  C 


For  Yourself  or  Organization 
-  SELLING  - 

MERCHANDISE  &  BLANKETS 

ON  THE  CLUB  PLAN 
For  Details  &  Samples  Write  to: 

Charles  S.  Burns.  Asso. 
1220-24  Centre  Ave.  Reading.  Pa. 


V/ISft 

CHRISTMAS 
SPECIAL 

TWO  GREAT 
GIFT  BOXES 
For  KIDDIES! 

1. 

2. 


BOTH 
GIFTS 
PACKED  It) 
COLORFUL  BOXES 

Five  "Informative  Fun"  coloring  and  cut-out  boots 
with  crayons  and  safety  plastic  scissors  in  one  box. 
Child's  Famous  Classics  including  such  titles  as  Uncle 
Wiggily,  Raggedy  Ann,  &  Peter  Rabbit  in  another  box. 

... $1.40 TOTAL  CHRISTMAS  « 1.00 
RETAIL  FOR  TWO  SPECIAL  PRICE  I 

BEAUTIFUL 6IFTS  Poit,3e  r,i6 

Delivery  will  be  prompt.  Send  a  dollar  bill  for  cocf»  pactct 
cf  two  gifts  with  your  name  and  address  to: 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL  DEPT* 

STEPHENS  PUBLISHING  C0.s<bi,Ul,> 


AN  UNUSUAL  GIFT 

For  Yourself  or  friends  at  Xmas  1  lb. 
Louisiana  French  Roast  Coffee  and 
Drip  Pot  —  $3.00,  Postpaid. 

This  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  _  full  bodied 
Louisiana  French 
Roast  Coffee, 
known  the  world 
over  for  its  rich 
flavor  and  exotic 
Aroma.  Contains 
no  chicory.  The 
enamel  drip  pot  is 
equally  authentic 
and  famous.  In¬ 
structions  included  on 
h°w  to  brew  coffee  just 
as  the  Louisiana  Planta¬ 
tion  owners  have  for  years. 
,T  several  for  Xmas 

gifts.  No  COD  s,  please.  Mail  $3.00, 
check,  cash  or  Money  Order  to  _ 

LA  SAINTS  COFFEE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1353,  Shreveport.  Louisiana 


-TROUT  FOR  YOUR  TABLE 

Native  Berkshire  Trout.  Fresh  caught,  cleaned,  s 
ready  for  use.  Specially  packaged  for  safe  arriv 
Three  Trout  to  the  pound,  round  welg 

$2.00  per  pound  delivered. 
BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  LIGHT 

ORDER  EARLY  BY  MAIL 
DON’T  BE  LEFT  AGAIN  THIS  YEAR 
WITHOUT  LAMPS  AND  DECORATIONS. 
„,...SEND  F0R  CATALOGUE  TO-DAY. 
YULITE  PRODUCTS.  NORTH  HAVEN,  CON 


CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE  $1 

50  Assorted  Christmas  Cards,  I  Package  Christmi 
Wrappers.  I  Box  Seals,  I  Box  Tags.  All  for  $1  0 
No  CO  D.  J.  PUTRIN,  SAND  LAKE,  N.  > 


OVERHEAD  GARAGE  DOORS 

Complete  with  hardware,  8x7  $51.  Write  for  prices  on 
other  sizes  or  send  10c  for  our  Builders  Specialty 
Catalogue.  HOME  FARM  INDUSTRY. 

**• O.  BOX  667-b,  WESTPORT,  CONN. 

— -  W H ISKEY  BA RREL S~ 

Frosh  barrels,  fresh  emptied,  40  or  50  gallon  $7.00 
each;  2  for  $13.50;  5  for  $32.50;  freight  prepaid. 
Shipped  express  collect,  less  $1.00  each  barrel. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


- -  WOOD  SLATS  WANTED,  FOR  CASH  - 

Large  New  York  Company  ready  to  purchase  promptly 
carloads  or  truckloads  of  wood  slats  measuring  7/l6"x 
2  x48".  ADVERTISER  2209,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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With  the  Rest  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Turkey 

“What  am  I  ever  going  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  this  turkey?  It  will  be 
gone  in  one  meal  if  I  slice  it  cold. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  good  way  to 
stretch  the  Thanksgiving  Day  bird 
and  so  straighten  a  bent  budget.”  Yes, 
there  is.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  what 
you  can  do  with  a  bit  of  turkey  for 
several  more  meals. 

Corn  and  Turkey  Scallop 


No#!  Bdietti  Stuffy 
Nose  of  Head  Cold 


Ingredients:  2  cups  turkey  cut  into 
one-inch  pieces;  8  strips  pimento;  1 
tablespoon  chopped  onion;  iy4  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  1  cup  turkey  (or 
chicken)  broth;  %  cup  bread  crumbs; 
*/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery;  iy2 
cups  whole  kernel  corn;  *4  cup 
butter;  3  tablespoons  flour;  cups 
milk;  2  eggs,  beaten;  *4  cup  grated 
cheese. 

Arrange  turkey  in  greased  casser¬ 
ole.  Combine  corn,  celery  and  pimen¬ 
to  and  add  to  turkey.  Have  a  sauce 
prepared  as  foLows:  Melt  three 
tablespoons  of  the  butter,  add  onion 
and  saute  for  three  minutes.  Stir  in 
flour  and  salt,  mixing  until  blended. 
Add  milk  gradually,  stirring  until 
smooth.  Add  broth  and  continue  stir¬ 
ring  until  sauce  thickens.  Quickly  stir 
about  one  cup  of  hot  sauce  into  eggs 
and  return  to  remaining  sauce  in  pan. 
Pour  this  sauce  over  chicken  and 
vegetab  es.  Melt  remaining  butter 
and  add  bread  crumbs,  and  grated 
cheese,  mixing  until  well  blended. 
Sprinkle  over  top  of  casserole.  Bake 
in  moderately  hot  oven,  350  degrees 
for  30  minutes.  Serve  immediately. 
Serves  six. 

Turkey  Chow  Mein 

Use  1  cup  onions,  sliced;  2  table- 
spons  fat;  3  cups  sliced  celery;  2 
tablespoons  corn  starch;  V4  cup  cold 
water;  1  can  bean  sprouts;  y2  cup 
green  pepper  strips;  3  cups  liquid 
(turkey  stock  and  liquid  drained 
from  bean  sprouts  and  mushrooms); 

3  cups  diced,  cooked  turkey;  1  can 
mushrooms;  noodles  and  pimiento 
strips. 

Brown  onions  and  green  pepper 
strips  in  fat.  Add  liquid  and  sliced 
celery  and  simmer,  covered,  until 
vegetables  are  tender.  Thicken  with 
cornstarch  mixed  with  co.d  water. 
Add  diced  turkey,  bean  sprouts  and 
mushrooms.  When  hot  through,  serve 
on  fried  noodles.  Garnish  with  strips 
of  turkey  and  pimiento.  Serves  six. 

Turkey  Mould 

Ingredients:  1  cup  cold  turkey; 
seasoning;  1  egg;  1  cup  turkey  stock 
or  l/z  stock  and  *4  cream  or  milk;  2 
level  teaspoons  gelatin.  Chop  turkey; 
season  delicately  and  add  to  it  the 
egg,  yolk  and  white  beaten  separate¬ 
ly,  and  the  stock  in  which  ge  atine 
has  been  dissolved.  Turn  into  a 
mould  and,  when  cold,  turn  out  and 
slice  thinly. 

Turkey  Souffle 

Use  2  level  tablespoons  butter;  2 
level  tablespoons  flour;  iy2  cups 
mi  k,  or  milk  and  stock;  i/4  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  lemon  rind;  y?  level  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  *4  level  teaspoon  pepper; 

1  cup  minced  turkey;  3  eggs;  cup 
stale  bread  crumbs. 

Blend  the  butter  and  flour  in  a 
saucepan  without  browning;  add  the 
milk  and  stir  until  boiling;  then  put 
in  the  salt,  pepper,  bread  crumbs  and 
lemon  rind.  Cool,  and  then  stir  in 
the  turkey;  beat  and  add  the  eggs— 
the  yolks  beaten  until  thick  and  the 
whites  until  stiff.  Bake  in  a  well- 
greased  pan,  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  about  half  an  hour. 

Turkey  Curry 

Use  6  tablespoons  fat;  %  cup 
onions,  finely  chopped;  1  large  apple, 
peeled  and  diced;  1  large  can  mush¬ 
rooms  or  1  pound  fresh  mushrooms; 

3  cups  turkey,  diced;  3  tablespoons 
flour;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  to  iy2  tea- 
soons  curry  powder;  iy2  cups  turkey 
stock  and  top  milk,  or  cream. 

Cook  onion,  apple,  mushroom,  and 
turkey  in  the  fat  until  onion  and 
apple  begin  to  be  transparent;  10  to 
15  minutes.  If  fresh  mushrooms  are 
used,  saute  several  minutes  before 
adding  to  other  ingredients.  Remove 
from  heat,  add  salt,  flour,  and  curry 
powder  and  stir  thoroughly.  Add 
liquid,  and  cook  until  thickened 
throughout.  Set  over  hot  water,  cover 
and  cook  15  minutes  longer  to  blend 
the  flavors.  Taste  and  add  more  sea¬ 
soning  if  desired.  Serve  with  hot 
boiled  rice.  Add  little  or  no  salt  to 
the  rice.  Doris  E.  Sxebbins 


Yes  . .  .  the  moment  you  put  a 
few  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  Nose 
Drops  in  each  nostril,  you  can 
actually  feel  your  cold-stuffed 
nose  open  up  almost  instantly! 

Relief  comes  so  fast  because 
Vicks  Va-tro-nol  works  right 
where  stuffy  trouble  is!  It 
reduces  sniffly,  sneezy  distress, 
opens  cold-clogged  nose,  makes 
breathing  easier!  Try  it! 


VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL  nose  DROPS 


to  a  smart  warm-u 

’ilh  Indera)® 

FIGURFIT 


™  AND 


PRINCESS 
SLIPS 
AND  PETTICOATS 


Genuine  OLD-FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

Remember  that  zippy  unforgettable  taste?  Those 
OLD  -  TIME  gastronomic  delights?  Five  pound 
packages  $1.50  postpaid  anywhere  United  States. 
Full  directions.  Order  today. 

LARROWE  MILLS,  COHOCTON  15.  NEW  YORK 

V  A  D  KJ  FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns. 
1  xTLIYI*  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un- 

_  _ _  surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 

BAG-O-BUTTONS  400  P,astlc  Buttons, 

U/IU  U-DU1  KUllO  assorted  colors.  pat¬ 
terns  and  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets,  $1.00  postpaid;  1000 
$2.00  P.  P.  These  are  real  usable  buttons,  suitable  for 
most  purposes  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 
If  C.O.D.  delivery  desired  postal  fees  aaded. 
MARWOOD  P.  0.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


•  INDERA  keeps  you 
snugly  warm!  Knitted 
to  fit,  in  cotton,  cotton 
and  wool  or  100%  wool! 
Patented  No-Bunch, 
No- Crawl  bottom  bor¬ 
der  .  .  .  exclusive  Sta-up 
shoulder  straps!  Adjusta¬ 
ble  neckline.  A  size  for 
every  figure,  and  wide 
choice  of  weights  and 
dainty  colors.  At  stores 
throughout  the  nation! 


better  COFFEE  THEERO ASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.25  Postpaid.  State  perculator,  drip  or  Sile 

„  HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  Yoi 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  ■ 

COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSOTt 
MENT.  $1  00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  P 


f.T-LAST!  Make  your  fami'y  WORK  GIOVES  ai 
MITTENS  from  cast  off  materials.  SAVE!  Easy  i 
structions  with  durable  patterns  $1.00  Postpai 
Guaranteed.  ELI  VAN  BR0CKLEN,  Amsterdam,  N.  ’ 


STRIP  CUTTING  MACHINES 

FOR 

HOOK  RUGS  BRAIDED 

PRICE  $7.50  EACH 

(INCLUDE  35o  FOB  TAX  AND  POSTAGE) 


AN  EXCELLENT  GIFT 

MODEL  *‘H”  for  hook  rugs  cuts  4  strips  5/32* 
wide. 

for  braided  rugs  cuts  one  strip 
lyz  wid&-— ju&t  fits  metal  braiders.  » 

ORDER  WITHOUT  RISK  —  if  not  completely 
satisfied  after  a  5  day  trial,  return  machine 
and  money  wifi  be  refunded.  State  which 
model  wanted.  Write  for  circular. 

TRIANGLE  PRODUCTS 

2966  WHITNEY  AVE..  HAMDEN  14,  CONN. 
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PSALM  TWENTY-THREE 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  , 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death, 

I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me; 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies: 

Thou  ano intest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup 
runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life: 

And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever. 


Drawn  by  Roberta  Terboss,  14,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Friends:  My  grandparents,  who  live 
on  a  farm,  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  quite  some  time.  I  live  m 
a  village  with  about  3,500  people.  My  hobbies 
are  writing  letters  and  collecting  snapshots. 
For  the  ages  of  some  of  the  children  who 
have  drawings  published,  I  think  they  are 
excellent.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
Writing  to  boys  and  girls  is  the  best  way  I 
can  think  of  to  make  friends  both  at  home 
and  abroad.— Janet  McKemon,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
taken  this  paper  for  quite  some  time,  but 
only  lately  have  I  begun  to  read  Our  Page 
regularly.  I  am  attending  an  electrical  school 
and  expect  some  day  to  make  this  my  work. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  farm  and  have  most 
everything  needed  for  the  animals  run  with 
electricity.  I  would  enjoy  getting  letters  from 
boys  and  girls  and  will  answer  as  many  as 
I  can.  —  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  written  to  Our 
Page  before  and  have  decided  to  write  again. 
I  enjoy  it  very  much  and  like  correspond¬ 
ing  with  other  people.  My  hobby  is  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  so  when  you  write  me  I  would 
like  to  have  one  of  you.  —  Carl  Sargent,  19, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  interested  in 
Our  Page  for  some  time.  I  live  on  a  24-acre 
farm.  We  have  2,000  chickens  and  one  cow. 
My  father  also  plants  potatoes  on  another 
man’s  farm.  He  has  160  acres.  We  also  have 
a  dog  and  five  cats.  I  have  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and 
like  reading,  swimming,  softball,  other  sports 
and  pen  pals.  — ■  Caroline  Alderman,  11, 
New  York. 


Dear  Contributor:  I  think  it  is  about  time 
I  contributed  to  Our  Page.  I  am  a  Junior  in 
school.  We  have  a  garden  and  vegetable 
roadside  stand.  The  only  animals  on  our 
farm  are  10  chickens  and  nine  dogs.  We 
raise  Cocker  Spaniels.  My  hobbies  are  writ¬ 
ing  to  pen  pals  all  over  the  world  and 
collecting  their  pictures.  I  also  like  sports 
such  as  swimming  and  baseball,  music  and 
reading.  —  Dorothy  Swartzenberg,  16,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Friends:  My  family  has  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  nine  years.  When 
my  mother  was  a  little  girl  her  family  al¬ 
ways  got  this  paper  too.  My  mother  lived  on 
a  large  farm.  I  have  read  Our  Page  for  a 
long  time  and  have  found  it  very  interesting. 
I  like  to  read  and  collect  pictures  of  pen 
pals  and  I  am  interested  in  church  activities. 
— Gladys  Beatty,  12,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page.  My  hobbies  are 
sewing,  gardening,  cooking,  hunting  and 
fishing.  I  love  to  ride  horseback  and  all 
sports  too.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  would  not 
trade  it  for  any  other  kind  of  life.  I  love 
the  outdoors.  I  would  like  to  have  other 
Our  Pagers  write  to  me.  —  Shirley  Wyman, 
18,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends:  Our  family  has  taken  this 
magazine  for  many  years  but  not  until  just 
recently  did  I  notice  Our  Page.  Ever  since 
then  I  rush  for  the  mail  when  it  comes 
time  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  My  hobbies 
are  art  and  stamp  collecting  but  I  also  love 
animals,  horses  and  dogs  mainly.  I  have  no 
pen  pals  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you 
boys  and  girls.  —  Ruth  Parlow,  13,  Conn. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  Our  Page  for  more  than  a  year  but  have 
never  contributed  anything  to  it.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  way  for  boys  and  girls  to 
share  their  opinions  and  talents.  I  live  on  a 
235-acre  farm  and  in  a  large  stone  house. 
It  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  this 
vicinity.  My  hobbies  are  drawing,  collect¬ 
ing  ch  na  animals  and  making  scrapbooks.  I 
have  one  pen  pal  now  and  would  like  more. 
—  Marian  Goldsmith,  18.  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
and  school  Library  Staff,  business  manager 
of  our  school  newspaper  and  a  soprano  in 
the  Glee  Club.  I  like  and  participate  in  al¬ 
most  all  sports  but  my  favorites  are  horse¬ 
back  riding,  skiing,  skating  and  tennis.  I  also 
write  sing,  dance  and  do  a  little  acting, 
also  play  the  piano  and  guitar.  I  especially 
like  to  correspond  with  boys  and  girls  so  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  write  to 
me  —  Helen  Witschard,  New  York. 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  REASON 

Two  youths  of  about  22  or  23  stood  in 
front  of  a  massive  city  church.  Peter  spoke 

first.  .  ,  , 

“Come  in,  Dave,  everyone  is  welcome  to 
our  services.  Perhaps  prayer  will  help  to 
drive  the  hurt  and  shock  of  your  sister’s 
death  from  your  mind.’’  ,  ^  . 

“No,  Peter,  Sarah  is  dead.  God  took  her, 
and  there  was  no  use  for  that.  If  God  loves 
eveyone,  why  did  He  do  that?’’ 


“I  don’t  know  but  surely  He  had  His  rea¬ 
son.  Didn’t  Sarah  leave  a  child,  a  little  girl?’’ 

“Why  that’s  right,  I’d  forgotten  her.  She 
must  be  about  five  now,  and  she’s  all  alone. 
Maybe  I  —  yes,  I  will.”  Without  another 
word  he  turned  and  walked  swiftly  to  the 
busy  street  where  he  called  a  cab.  Peter 
looked  after  him  a  moment  in  surprise,  then 
turned  and  entered  the  church. 

Six  weeks  later  the  two  youths  again  stood 
in  front  of  the  church.  Only  this  time  there 
was  a  third  person,  a  tiny  golden-haired 
girl  hanging  tightly  to  David’s  hand.  Peter 
said:  “It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  just  a 
short  time  ago  you  were  condemning  God 
for  taking  Sarah.  Now  you  are  one  of  the 
most  devout  Christians  of  this  chrurch.” 

“That’s  true,  but  when  Ellen  said, 
‘Mommie  always  took  me  to  a  great  big 
place  to  learn  about  Jesus’,  how  could  I  re¬ 
fuse  her?  Then  something  happened  to  me. 
God  showed  me  his  reason  for  taking  Sarah. 
It  could  be  to  bring  His  teaching  farther 
into  the  world,  and  He  knew  it.  You  see 
I  am  studying  for  the  ministry.” 

“You  are?  Well,  that  is  wonderful.  But. ,  as 
you  know,  it  says  in  the  Bible;  ‘and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them’.” —  By  Violet  Wescott, 
16,  Pennsylvania. 


4-H 


FORUM 


Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  18,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  three  or  four  years.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  a  geat  deal.  I  am  a  4-H’er  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  calf  at  the  Fair  and  won  a  blue 
ribbon.  I  am  very  interested  in  4-H  work. 
Some  of  my  hobbbies  are  writing  letters  and 
trying  new  recipes  and  sports.  I  am  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  would  love  to  receive 
letters  from  boys  and  girls.  —  Beverly 
Guinn,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  my  sixth  year 
in  the  4-H.  I  have  been  reading  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  and  now  I  have 


AND 


Pew  •+-  I  n k 

Drawn  by  Jackie  DeNicola,  12, 
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New  York 


THANKSGIVING 

Drawn  by  Ramona  Plumley,  16,  Connecticut 


FRIENDS 

Drawn  by. Wayne  Umberger,  17,  Pennsylvania 


decided  that  Vermont  should  have  its  name 
in  the  4-H  Column.  My  hobbies  are  skiing, 
skating,  singing,  stamp  collecting  and  play¬ 
ing  the  piano.  I  also  play  the  alto  horn  in 
our  school  band.  I  love  to  write  letters  apd 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  any  of 
the  4-H  boys  and  girls  with  similar  interests. 
—  Beverly  Grow,  16,  Vermont. 


Dear  Friends:  One  of  my  friends  has  made 
me  acquainted  with  Our  Page.  I  think  it  is 
very  interesting.  I  play  the  cymbals  in  our 
4-H  county  band.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  my  ambition  is  to  be  a  singer. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  4-H  boys  and 
girls  around  my  age.  It  will  be  fun  getting 
acquainted  with  you.  —  Joyce  Reginbal,  16, 
Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  have  just  received 
our  first  copies  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
think  Our  Page  is  wonderful.  I  belong  to  the 
Washington  4-H  Club.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  post  cards,  writing  letters  and 
learning  new  folk  games.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  and  would  enjoy  receiving 
letters  from  boys  and  girls  everywhere.  — 
Judith  Lowe,  13,  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  before. 
My  grandmother  has  received  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  many  years  and  I  enjoy 
reading  Our  Page.  We  live  on  a  farm  of 
110  acres.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and 
Senior  Girl  Scouts.  We  have  a  few  chickens, 
ducks,  dogs  and  two  pigeons,  also  a  parrot. 
My  hobbies  are  sewing,  collecting  snapshots, 
and  driving.  I  love  all  kinds  of  sports  even 
going  fishing.  Playing  the  piano  is  some¬ 
thing  I  am  learning  how  to  do.  I  like  4-H 
and  Scouts  very  much.  I  would  lilte  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  around  my  own  age.  — 
Rhoda  Hults,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  One  day  I  asked  my 
mother  where  I  could  find  some  pen  pals. 
She  told  me  to  look  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  then  became  fond  of  Our  Page.  I 
live  on  a  farm.  We  have  42  hens,  a  cow,  a 
pig  and  a  dog  and  a  cat.  My  hobbies  are 
picking  blueberries  and  raspberries  in  the 
summertime,  ice  skating  and  sliding  in  the 
winter.  I  belong  to  the  Growers  for  Victory 
4-H  Club  and  have  been  a  member  for 
about  two  years.  I  hope  that  some  of  you 
4-H’ers  will  write  to  me.  —  Carolyn  Cooper, 
11,  Maine. 


Drawn  by  Ramona  Plumley,  16,  Connecticut 

A  LITTLE  SONG 

A  little  song  can  do  so  much 
When  you’re  depressed  and  blue. 

Just  sing  a  little  song  of  life 
And  smiles  will  come  to  you. 

If  you  are  sad  and  lonesome, 

With  sorrow  in  your  heart, 

Just  think  how  much  a  song  will  help; 
Then  troubles  will  depart. 


WINTER  IS  CLOSING  IN 

Winter  time  is  almost  here. 

The  skies  will  then  be  dull  and  drear  — 
How  I’ll  miss  that  Autumn  sun 
When  the  world  was  full  of  fun. 

By  Ann  Dillon,  13,  Pennsylvania 


THANKSGIVING  FRUIT 
Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


November  19,  1949 

THE  WEST 

Do  you  wonder,  I  long  for  the  untamed 
west? 

With  its  wild  purple  sage  and  sun  baked 

With  its  prairie  wind  that  never  fails? 

The  West,  with  painted  desert  and  ambling 
streams 

With  wild  ’  stallions  and  wagon  teams, 

The  sunsets  rich  in  burning  red, 

The  valleys  and  the  rolling  hills. 

“Land  is  beautiful  where  you  think  it  best”: 
Do  you  wonder  I  long  for  the  untamed  West? 

By  Lynn  Millett,  15,  New  York 


TOO  LATE  TO  BE  ADMIRED 

A  flower  sat  in  the  window  and  was 
Only  looked  upon  each  day. 

People  would  take  just  one  quick  glance 
As  they  went  along  their  way. 

It  wasn’t  a  pretty  flower  at  all 
But  inside  it  was  very  sweet; 

The  sun  shone  on  it  afternoons 
And  it  wilted  from  the  heat. 

It  was  taken  from  the  window 
And  another  put  in  its  place; 

The  people  who  used  to  hurry  by 
Now  changed  a  run  to  a  pace. 

The  people  began  to  wonder  where 
The  other  flower  had  gone. 

The  flower  had  died  and  been  thrown  away, 
Too  late — and  they  wandered  on. 

By  Gertie  Wheaton,  15,  New  York 


FIRST  DAY  OF  HUNTIN’ 

(In  Pennsylvania) 

Huntin’  season  had  set  in. 

The  townsfolk  were  atwitter, 

They  were  out  to  take  a  shot  or  more 
At  every  livin’  critter. 

The  schoolmaster  said,  “No  school  today 
In  honor  of  first  huntin’  day  — 

Go  on,  you  Kids,  now  beat  it  home, 

I’ve  sumpthin’  to  do  I  can’t  post-pone.” 

With  that,  he  jumped  in  his  old  red  coat, 
Tied  a  bandana  ’round  his  throat, 

Hitched  up  his  pants,  grabbed  up  his  gun. 
And  hustled  off  to  the  hills  for  fun. 

Now,  my  Pa,  in  preparation  , 

To  save  himself  much  aggravation, 

Had  posted  up  on  all  his  acres  : 

“No  Trespassing  Here — you  town  beggars.” 

The  hunters  hardly  glanced  at  the  sign, 
And  then  the  fence  began  to  climb ; 

But  they,  alas,  in  their  great  haste 
Knocked  Pa’s  new  insulators  out  of  place! 

Oh!  In  every  nook  and  every  cranny 
Hunters  were  huntin’  in  Pennsylvannie; 
And  all  the  farmers  were  a-wishin’, 

Instead  of  huntin’,  the  hunters  were  fishin’! 
—  Frank  West,  Jr.,  14,  Pennsylvania 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y„  care  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

New  York:  George  Allen;  Janet  McKernon, 
14;  June  Hall,  17;  Beatrice  Gumie;  Don 
Barton,  17;  Verna  Durant,  15;  Carl  Sargent, 
19;  Rhoda  Hults,  17;  Virginia  Hill,  16;  Caro¬ 
line  Alderman,  11;  Dorothy  Swartzenberg, 
16;  Mary  Bentley,  11;  Beverly  Guinv,  15; 
Beverly  Sullivan,  15;  Audrey  Thomas,  14; 
Helen  Witschard.  16;  Barbara  Melvin,  15; 
Marian  Goldsmith,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Carolyn  Limerick,  17;  Gain 
Fisher,  13;  Marie  Pukett,  18;  Sara  Baum,  14; 
Dorothy  Sokolowski,  14;  Gladys  Beatty,  12; 
Lottie  Gray,  14;  Marian  Lane,  15;  Doloris 
Hanlr;  Anne  Baron,  19. 

New  Jersey:  Jules  Girtanner,  14;  Thomas 
Fitzgerald. 

Vermont:  Joyce  „  Reginbal,  16;  Beverly 
Grow,  16. 

Ohio:  Elizabeth  McAdams,  13;  Betty  Fodor. 

Connecticut:  Ruth  Parlow,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Margaret  Wyman;  Shirley 
Wyman,  18. 

Massachusetts:  Anne  Hardy,  14;  Claire 
Cruickshank,  12. 

West  Virginia:  Judith  Loew,  13. 

Maine:  Carol  Cooper,  11. 

England:  Janet  Ricks,  15;  Edna  Dawe,  16; 
Pat  Brown,  15;  June  Gray,  15;  Marg;aret 
Love,  15;  Sybil  Channing,  15. 


Drawn  by  Ramona  Plumley,  16,  Connecticut 


This  November  is  the  thirtieth  birthday 
of  Our  Page.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  in 
wishing  it  a  very  happy  birthday! 

Also  it  is  the  time  for  Thanksgiving. 
That  brings  forth  the  traditional  turkey  with 
all  the  fixings,  the  nuts,  candies  and  the 
family  gatherings.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
first  Thanksgiving  when  the  Pilgrims  were 
starting  life  in  America.  Then,  one  had  to 
go  hunting  for  the  turkey  and  nuts;  the 
corn  had  to  be  ground  from  the  kernels 
for  baking  and  pumpkin  was  made  into  a 
bread.  Even  the  candles  had  to  be  made 
from  tallow  to  give  light.  There  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  travel  but  all  distances  had  to  be 
covered  on  horseback  or  by  ox  cart. 

Just  think  of  all  the  wonderful  things  we 
have  now  that  we  just  take  for  granted,  and 
compare  them  with  what  the  first  settlers 
had.  Aren’t  we  lucky? 

Next  month  comes  the  most  exciting,  and 
the  most  significant,  celebration  of  the  year, 
Christmas. 

But  now,  ihe  best  Thanksgiving  to  you 
all! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  name,  address,  State  and  age. 

E.U. 
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Fit  the  Feed  to  the  Farm 
Horse 

(Continued  from  Page  694) 
warm  water  so  that  it  will  pour  and 
mix  easily  with  the  feed.  If  the 
bowels  are  not  regular,  add  a  small 
handful  of  Glauber’s  salt  (sodium 
sulphate)  once  daily  to  the  feed,  as 
long  as  needed.  Arsenic  in  the  form 
of  Fowler’s  solution  is  the  standard 
medicinal  treatment  for  a  horse  with 
heaves;  however,  this  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  only  under  the  direction 
of  a  veterinarian. 

Easy  and  Hard  Keepers 

A  horse  should  be  fed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  amount  of  work  it  is 
doing;  thus  the  ratio  of  hay  to  grain 
should  always  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly.  Such  a  feeding  practice  will 
not  only  lower  the  feed  cost,  but  it 
will  also  increase  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  animal.  It  is  true 
that  some  horses  are  easier  keepers 
than  others  and,  within  these 
physiologic  differences,  proper  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  exercised.  A  horse  that 
is  compactly  built,  short  in  the  coup¬ 
ling,  broad  and  deep  in  the  chest, 
with  a  clean  well  proportioned  head, 
and  carrying  a  good  width  of  nostril, 
is  almost  invariably  an  easy  keeper. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  hammer¬ 
headed  animal,  narrow  chested, 
shallow  bodied,  and  long  in  the 
coupling  is  always  a  real  hay  burner, 
and  an  inferior  worker. 

Work  and  Feed 

On  the  average,  the  following 
combinatons  will  prove  to  be  suitable 
for  horses,  when  used  with  varying 
degrees  of  work.  Good  quality  rough- 
age  exclusively  can  be  fed  to  idle 
horses,  but  it  should  be  limited  to 
their  size  and  weight.  Assume  for 
example,  an  average  weight  of  1,250 
pounds  for  the  farm  horse.  In  terms 
of  daily  amounts,  18  pounds  of 
timothy  or  grass  hay  and  from  one- 
haif  to  one  pound  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  animal  in  good  condition. 
If  alfalfa  is  fed,  then  18  pounds  will 
suffice  without  any  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  Half  alfalfa  and  half  timothy, 
nine  pounds  of  each,  with  no  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  makes  a  good 
combination  for  the  idle  horse.  Many 
farmers  find  that  this  latter  method 
keeps  the  horses  in  better  body  tone 
and  condition  than  either  a  legume 
or  timothy  hay  alone.  Either  straw  or 
shredded  corn  sta  ks  can  be  used  to 
form  about  one  third  of  the  ration; 
to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  these 
less  appetizing  roughages,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  molasses  will  cause 
them  to  be  eaten  more  •  readily. 

On  days  when  the  horse  is  worked 
occasionally,  such  as  hauling  out 
manure,  it  should  receive  some  grain 
up  to  about  five  pounds  for  oats  of 
four  pounds  of  corn,  with  the  hay 
ration  reduced  by  approximately  two 
pounds.  If  the  horse  is  being  worked 
regularly,  but  at  work  where  stops 
and  rests  are  rather  frequent,  a  good 
ratio  and  amount  to  use  daily  is  14 
pounds  of  hay  and  from  nine  to  11 
pounds  of  grain.  If  the  work  is 
continuous  and  rather  hard,  such  as 
plowing,  the  horse  will  need  about 
12  to  13  pounds  of  hay,  plus  either 
15  pounds  of  corn  or  17  pounds  of 
oats.  A  grain  mixture  of  equal  parts 
corn  and  oats,  fed  to  the  extent  of 
1§  pounds  daily,  is  excellent  to  use 
for  a  horse  at  hard  work.  In  all  these 
considerations,  if  only  timothy  or 
grass  hay  is  used,  then  add  from  one- 
half  to  one  pound,  daily,  of  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  to  the 
grain  ration  of  the  horse.  Keep  salt 
available  in  a  special  container  at 
all  times. 

Experienced  horsemen  have  found 
that  with  horses  at  work  it  is  good 
practice  to  feed  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  hay  allowance  in  the 
morning  and  one-fourth  at  noon, 
giving  the  remainder  at  the  evening 
feed.  Others  prefer  to  allow  no  hay 
or  only  very  small  amounts  at  noon, 
giving  the  work  horses  about  one- 
third  of  their  hay  in  the  morning  and 
the  rest  in  the  evening.  All  are 
agreed,  though,  that  horses  which 
are  being  worked  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fill  up  on  hay  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  at  noon  as  it  tends  to  slow 
them  down  and  shorten  their  breath. 
Idle  horses  should  be  allowed  one- 
half  their  hay  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  half  in  the  evening.  That  is  a 
common  practice  and  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Grain  Feeding 

The  usual  method  of  feeding  grain 


to  horses  is  in  three  equal  feedings, 
and  it  is  a  good  method.  However, 
when  little  or  no  hay  is  fed  at  noon, 
horses  should  be  given  a  somewhat 
more  liberal  allowance  of  grain  at 
that  time,  with  the  night  feeding  re¬ 
duced  by  a  corresponding  amount.  If 
a  horse  is  inclined  to  eat  too  fast, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome  it 
is  to  feed  ear  corn.  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  corn,  two  parts  oats  and 
one  part  wheat  bran,  will  also  make 
for  slower  eating  than  with  straight 
corn.  A  few  corn  cobs  placed  in  the 
feed  box  will  likewise  have  a  help¬ 
ful  effect. 

If  a  horse  wastes  grain  and  seems 
to  have  trouble  eating,  its  teeth 
should  be  examined.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  with  horses  which  are  over 
nine  years  old.  In  many  such  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  outer  edge 
of  the  upper  molars  and  pre-molars 
are  excedingly  sharp,  as  are  also  the 
inside  edges  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  in'  the  lower  jaw.  When  this 
condition  exists,  a  veterinarian 
should  be  called  and  these  sharp 
edges  filed  down.  This  is  commonly 
called  floating. 

Monday  Morning  Sickness 

On  idle  days,  especially  over  the 
weekend,  when  farm  horses  are 
being  worked  regularly,  their  grain 
ration  should  be  either  greatly  re¬ 
duced  or  entirely  eliminated;  better 
still,  turn  them  out  to  pasture.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  give  them  about 
four  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  each  night 
and  morning  on  idle  days,  dampened 
with  a  thin  mixture  of  molasses  and 
water.  These  feeding  suggestions  will 
prevent  the  dread  ailment  known  as 
azoturia,  often  referred  to  as  “Mon¬ 
day  morning  sickness.”  It  is  induced 
most  commonly  in  h»rses  in  good 
health  by  continued  high  grain  feed¬ 
ing  on  idle  days  by  setting  up  a 
toxic  condition  of  the  kidneys  and 
muscles.  The  onslaught  is  sudden  and 
severe,  manifested  by  a  stiffening 
and  paralysis  in  the  region  of  the 
hindquarters,  accompanied  by  sweat¬ 
ing,  trembling  and  the  discharge  of 
dark  colored  urine.  The  common  mis¬ 
take,  when  this  condition  occurs,  is 
to  try  and  get  the  horse  back  to  the 
barn.  The  slightest  exertion  at  such 
a  stage  greatly  aggravates  the  trouble 
and  may  result  in  death.  The  best 
procedure  is  to  unharness  the  horse 
in  its  tracks,  erect  some  temporary 
cover  over  it,  and  call  a  veterinarian; 
after  treatment  and  partial  recovery, 
the  animal  may  be  moved  to  its 
quarters. 

It  has  been  found  that  allowing 
horses  constant  access  to  a r  pheno- 
thiazine-salt  mixture,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  part  phenothiazine  to  each  40 
parts  of  salt,  is  an  easy  and  effective 
way  to  prevent  and  treat  most  of  the 
equine  types  of  internal  parasites. 
Thin  horses  sometimes  react  un¬ 
favorably  to  larger  dosage  with 
phenothiazine,  and  it  is  best  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  only  under  the  direction 
of  a  veterinarian.  With  good  farm 
horses  of  desirable  conformation  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find,  it  will  pay  to  fit  the  feed  and 
the  work  to  the  farm  team,  so  that 
they  will  last  longer  and  perform 
efficiently. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek.  . .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


It's  easy  to  plan  and  install  a  modern 
sewerage  system  with  Robinson  Clay 
Pipe  and  a  Robinson  Clay  Septic  Tank. 
Easy  and  safe!  Robinson  Clay  Products 
are  absolutely  unaffected  by  sewage 
acids,  alkalies,  chemicals  or  rust. 


Send  for  Robinson’s  FREE  booklet, 
"Clay  Products  for  Better  Living  and 
Easier  Farming.”  It  tells  you  how  to 
install  a  modern  disposal  system  and  is 
jam -packed  with  other  money -saving 
farming  hints! 


See  Your  Local  Building  Supplies  Dealer 
For  Robinson  Clay  Pipe 


UDDEROLE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  RPODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udd»r 
badly  swollen,  eaked, 
due  to  ealvlno.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  In  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 


Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
L  DDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores,  also  drug 
and  veterinary  supply  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  send  you  an  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,B«cii29  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Slicer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


Centennial  Issue 


OF  THE 


January  7,  1950 

The  Centennial  Issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
be  by  far  the  biggest  and  most  attractive  issue  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  Centennial  Issue  will  contain  a  wealth  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  historical  information  covering  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  agricultural  methods  and  farm  life  during 
the  past  century.  Writers  of  national  prominence  will  record 
the  scientific  and  technological  developments  that  have 
revolutionized  the  agricultural  industry.  Live  Stock,  Fruit¬ 
growing,  Poultry-raising,  Marketing,  Farm  Machinery,  Soil 
Conservation,  Animal  Nutrition,  Rural  Electrification  and 
Home  Equipment  will  all  be  discussed  by  writers  who  are 
recognized  authorities  in  their  fields. 

The  Centennial  Issue  will  consist  of  at  least  132  pages, 
printed  on  high  grade  paper  with  an  attractive  4-color  cover. 
Because  of  its  attractive  appearance  and  editorial  contents, 
it  will  be  saved  for  reference  in  agricultural  schools,  colleges 
and  libraries,  as  well  as  in  farm  homes. 

Business  houses  that  are  seeking  farm  trade  will  find  an 
attractive  advertisement  in  the  Centennial  Issue  a  most 
effective  and  economical  method  of  placing  their  sales 
message  in  325,000  eastern  farm  homes. 

IT  WILL  BE  NECESSARY  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPT¬ 
LY  TO  REACH  US  BEFORE  THE  ISSUE  GOES  TO  PRESS. 

(References  required  from  new  advertisers.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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PENN  METAL  Corporation  of  Penna 

Founded  J  869  by  L.  Lewis  Sagendorph 

62  Oregon  Avenue,  Philadelphia  48,  Pa 


PREVENT  MUD 


Muddy  ditches  and  streams  no  longer 
need  bog  down  your  car,  truck  or  equip¬ 
ment — at  entrance  road  or  anywhere  on 
your  farm.  Just  put  Penco  Corrugated 
Metal  Pipe  in  ditch,  stream  or  under 
road  and  cover  with  shallow  earth  fill. 
Carries  water  off  and  makes  a  strong, 
low-cost  bridge  at  the  same  time!  One 
man  can  install  this  inexpensive,  dura¬ 
ble  drainage  pipe-bridge  in  less  than 
a  day.  Also  used  to  prevent  field  ero¬ 
sion,  to  line  wells,  to  make  inexpensive 
cattle-pass,  etc.  The  same  Penco  pipe  is 
used  on  state  and  county  roads.  Comes 
in  diameters  from  8  in.  to  8  ft. — lengths 
up  to  20  ft. !  Stop  your  mud  problem  now, 
the  economical  way  that  farmers  praise. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  information 
on  how  to  drain  your  farm  properly  with 

Penco  Corrugated  Metal  Drainage  Pipe 


-GOOD  TROUT  FISHING- 

Big  Trout  —  Game  Trout.  Dne  Dollar  per  Hour. 
Open  7  Days.  No  Limits  on  Catch.  No  License  Re¬ 
quired.  ROUTE  No.  41  between  Salisbury  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PULLETS  —  1200  Mount  Hope  White  Leghorns  5!4 
months.  Vaccinated.  $2.00  apiece  on  entire  lot. 
Walter  Brownsword,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Tel.  9281 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  and  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Choice 
Breeders.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
HARRY  BURNHAM, 


DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


CHILLY  WILLY  REAPS 
THE  HARVEST  OF 
THANKSGIVING 
,_rr  _  EVERY  GAY 


with  a 


FREEZER 


12  cu.  ft. 

*  Challenger 


Every  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  a  Steinhorst  Freezer  in  your 
home  . . .  every  meal  is  a  money¬ 
saving  “feast!”  You’ll  be  proud 
to  possess  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  a  Steinhorst,  yet  its  price  is 
the  lowest.  See  Steinhorst  before 
you  buy! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


> 

Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 


NAME _ 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D 


RNY-II49 


P.O., 


Random  Sample  Tests 

A  comparison  test  of  the  quality  of 
breeder’s  stock  when  reared  under 
identical  conditions  has  been  long  in 
arriving  but  it  is  here  at  last.  A 
Random  Sample  Test  has  been  in 
operation  in  California  for  three 
years  and  New  York  proposes  to  start 
one  in  1950.  The  site  of  the  former 
standard  test  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
will  be  the  location  of  the  new  Test, 
where  the  comparative  quality  of 
hatchery  stock  in  the  State  will  be 
tested.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Random  Sample  Test  is  to  eliminate 
differences  in  the  rearing  environ¬ 
ment,  a  weak  point  in  the  present 
aying  tests.  A  second  purpose  is  to 
determine  the  commercial  quality  of 
each  breeder’s  chicks  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  others,  giving  a  more 
comprehensive  testing  of  the  laya- 
oility  and  the  meatiness  of  the  birds 
entered. 

Under  the  tenative  plan  each  chick 
producer  will  enter  104  commercial 
day  old  chicks  —  52  pullets  and  52 
cockerels  —  hatched  the  last  four 
days  of  March.  Accordng  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  any  popular  purebred 
may  be  entered,  excluding  pedigreed 
or  progeny  test  chicks.  Selection  will 
be  made  at  random  from  the^regular 
sales  hatch  by  the  county  agent  or 
another  approved  person,  who  will 
then  seal  the  chick  box  for  shipping. 
At  Horseheads  the  chicks  become  the 
property  of  the  test  and  will  be 
wing  -  banded  for  further  identifi¬ 
cation. 

Leghorns  and  heavies  will  be 
Drooded  separately  under  coal  brood¬ 
ers  and  under  as  identical  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  as  possible.  For 
the  first  eight  weeks  light  breeds  will 
be  allowed  to  mingle  together  and  all 
heavy  breeds  together.  Leghorn 
cockerels  will  be  sold  at  10  weeks  of 
age  and  heavy  cockerels  at  13  weeks. 
Forty  pullets  will  be  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  each  entry  on  October  1 
and  placed  in  laying  pens.  Surplus 
will  be  sold  for  meat  and  credited  to 
the  entry. 

The  test  of  the  layers  will  be  run 
similar  to  the  present  laying  test 
except  that  the  eggs  will  be  recorded 
for  the  pen  as  a  whole.  There  will 
be  no  trapnesting  and  no  point  scor¬ 
ing.  The  eggs  will  be  graded  and 
returns  will  be  credited  to  each  pen. 
Records  will  be  kept  of  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  gain  in  body  weight,  and 
date  and  cause  of  all  deaths.  At  the 
end  of  50  weeks  all  hens  will  be 
sold  as  meat  with  credits  given  for 
the  amount  received.  Final  rating 
will  be  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  total  credits  and  total 
costs. 

Several  breeders  have  suggested 
that  all  entries  in  the  proposed  test 
be  exposed  to  fowl  leucosis  complex 
in  order  that  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  chicks  may  better  judge 
inherited  resistance  of  various 
strains  to  this  group  of  diseases.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Leland  E.  Weaver, 
extension  poultryman  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  this  would  be  done  by  rear¬ 
ing  the  chicks  close  to  mature  stock. 
Other  tests  have  not  included  this 
and  a  final  decision  has  not  been 
reached  on  this  point. 

The  proposed  Random  Sample 
Test  is  best  suited  for  the  larger 
breeder  with  a  hatchery  production 
of  10,000  chicks  or  more  a  year.  To 
accommodate  as  many  breeders  as 
possible  in  the  limited  facilities  of 
the  proposed  test,  one  entry  per 
breeder  will  be  accepted  first,  before 
a  second  entry  from  the  same  breed¬ 
er  tvill  be  considered.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  test  at 
Horseheads  is  to  insure  that  as  many 
poultrymen  in  the  State  will  benefit 
from  the  results.  To  achieve  this,  it 
is  essential  that  the  large  hatcheries 


take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
compare  their  stock  on  a  practical 
cost  basis.  There  are  the  breeders  for 
whom  the  test  will  be  most  valuable. 

It  follows  that,  if  a  majority  of 
the  large  breeders  compete  and  use 
the  information  learned  to  improve 
the  chicks  in  the  future,  the  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman  buying  chicks 
will  also  benefit.  He  will  know  that 
under  identical  conditions  each 
breeder’s  birds  have  a  certain  rating 
and  can  determine  more  accurately 
how  well  that  stock  will  do  on  his 
farm.  A  random  sample  taken  from 
the  sale  hatch  assures  each  customer 
that  he  is  buying  chicks  of  the  same 
quality  as  is  entered  in  the  test. 
Every  poultryman  will  be  taking  less 
of  a  gamble  when  purchasing  chicks 
from  those  breeders  who  are  win¬ 
ning  at  the  Random  Sample  Test. 

The  proposed  Random  Sample 
Test  will  not  be  perfect  at  the  start 
but  those  men  concerned  with  mak¬ 
ing  it  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  will  continually 
strive  to  improve  it.  With  the 
elimination  of  differences  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  rearing  chicks  and  accurate 
records  of  credit  and  costs,  the 
breeders  will  be  able  to  improve  their 
stock  and  in  turn  be  able  to  offer 
to  their  customers  better  quality 
chicks.  m.  c.  w. 

New  York 

The  Profitable  Turkey  is 
the  Best  Turkey 

(Continued  from  Page  682) 

It  is  often  said  that  because  of  the 
higher  price  usually  received  for 
hens,  they  may  be  fed  longer  than 
toms.  Certainly  one  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  the  most  profit  out 
of  a  turkey  enterprise,  rather  than 
seeing  how  long  the  birds  may  be 
kept  before  losing  money.  From  the 
table  shown  on  page  682,  it  is  seen 
that  it  is  certainly  very  important  to 
market  the  hens  when  they  are 
prime  because  they  become  more 
inefficient  converters  of  feed  earlier 
than  the  toms.  For  instance,  in  the 
30th  week  it  requires  16  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain 
in  the  hens  while  only  8.8  pounds  of 
feed  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in  the 
toms. 

The  Larger  the  Bird,  the  More 

Efficient  the  Feed  Consumption 

These  observations  lead  us  to  make 
a  basic  rule:  “The  larger  the  bird,  the 
more  efficient  it  is  in  converting  feed 
to  meat.”  Thus,  toms,  being  larger 
than  hens,  are  more  efficient  at  the 
same  age  than  hens.  This  rule  might 
be  carried  further.  Large  varieties  of 
turkeys  convert  feed  to  meat  more 
efficiently  than  small  varieties;  rapid 
growing  individuals  (which  are 
larger)  convert  feed  to  meat  more 
efficiently  than  slowly  growing  ones; 
a  healthy  individual  (which  is  usu- 
aly  larger)  is  more  efficient  than  one 
which  is  sick  and  smaller.  At  the 
same  age,  the  rule  will  hold  true 
under  practically  all  conditions. 

The  figures  shown  on  page  682 
have  been  given  for  live  birds  raised 
on  range  which  was  covered  with  a 
good  forage  crop.  For  birds  raised  in 
complete  confinement  or  on  porches, 
the  feed  consumption  figures  should 
be  increased  about  12  to  15  per  cent; 
the  rates  of  growth  are  the  same.  In 
using  the  above  data  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  are,  of  course, 
only  average,  and  there  are  many 
flocks  that  surpass  these  averages. 
The  figures,  however,  can  continually 
be  used  in  determing  the  best  time 
to  sed  a  group  of  birds. 

A  specific  question  is  often  asked: 
“My  turkeys  are  now  prime  and 
ready  for  market.  They  are  24  weeks 
of  age.  Will  it  be  profitable  to  put 
on  another  pound  or  two  of  weight?” 
From  the  table,  one  observes  that  it 


1  Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average 

quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  November 

8,  1949: 

New  York  Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$52.25 

$46.50 

$52.50 

$51.75 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts . . . 

. .  53.12 

46.50 

53.00 

51.75 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts .  .  - 

50.50 

59.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  75.68 

74.00 

74.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein... 

.  .  82.00 

73.00 

82.30 

80.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

.  ..  76.10 

74.96 

77.30 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein - 

.  .  57.06 

54.70 

-  } 

White  Hominy  feed . 

.  .  .  - 

49.00 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  71.80 

70.50 

71.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  .  60.30 

58.00 

61.00 

62.00 

would  require  better  than  seven 
pounds  of  feed  to  put  on  an  addition¬ 
al  pound  of  gain  on  hens  of  this  age. 
At  five  cents  a  pound,  feed  cost  a. one 
would  be  around  35  cents,  and  un¬ 
less  the  selling  price  of  turkey  hens 
was  unusually  high,  this  wou.d  not 
be  profitable.  With  the  toms,  an 
additional  pound  of  gain  could  be  put 
on  for  about  six  pounds  of  feed.  The 
market  price  of  toms  would  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  would  be  profit¬ 
able. 

If  everyone  would  keep  these  fig¬ 
ures  handy,  and  apply  them  when 
the  birds  approach  market  age,  a 
much  greater  profit  might  well  be 
realized  on  many  turkey  farms.  Bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  birds  shou  d  be  sold 
before  they  are  prime,  but  rather  to 
sell  them  at*  a  time,  after  they  reach 
this  top  condition,  when  they  realize 
the  greatest  profit. 


AT  I  ACTI  A  Beautiful  Name  Plate 
#4  I  Lid  I  £  For  YOUR  Mail  Box 

YOUR  NAME  IN  PURE  BRIGHT 
ALUMINUM  LETTERS 

Beautiful,  sturdy  block  letters  of  ever¬ 
lasting  aluminum,  a  full  %th  inch  thick, 
in  a  graceful  mounting  that  fits  any 
standard  mail  box. 

Ends  forever  ugly  hand  lettering  and  con¬ 
stant  repainting.  Smart  practical  and  in¬ 
expensive — simple  to  install. 

ft  III  V  00  Q  E  POSTPAI D  —  Check  or  M.  0. 
viH.1  No  C.  0.  D's  Please 

Please  print  your  name  or  the  name  of  your  farm 
or  estate  plainly.  Limit  fourteen  letters  a"4 
A  GIFT  SENSATION— for  your  family  a 
friend  or  neighbor  on  your  route — it  will 
be  remembered  for  ever  for  it  will  last 
that  long. 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY  ! 

PURCELL  BROTHERS 

DEPT.  R  NARROWSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  BeWare  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227 -H  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ASTHMA 


FREE  TRIAL  —  WRITE  TODAY 
STASUIS  IJRONCHIAE-ASTHMA  RELIEV¬ 
ED  QUICKLY,  usually  within  1  minute,  by 
NEPHRON  Inhalation  Therapy.  Does  not 
wear  out.  No  habit  forming  drugs.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  you  have  tried  or  how  hope¬ 
less  your  case  do  not  give  up.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL.  Caution:  use  only  as  directed. 
NEPHRON  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Tacoma  3,  Wash. 


FREE?  REFERENCE  GUIDE  OF 

MUSICAL  GIFTS  &  TOYS 

Send  Today  For  Your  Copy 

BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


HARMONY  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF  R.O.P.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pullorum  Clean;  U.S.  R.O.P.  Cockerels 
Available  now  from  strain  with 

Highest  N.  J.  R.O.P.  Record 

Also 

Hen-Hatched  Baby  Chicks 


Wanted:  Steam  Boiler 

25  H.P.  or  over.  Can  use  threshing  machine  boiler 
or  any  stationary  or  portable  type.  State  6ize  ana 
condition. 

WOODHAVEN  FLORISTS 
Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - =7" 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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This  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  1.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 


Time  World  Record  for  one  pen. 


WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . , 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity- 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGO  R.O.P.  S/REP 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 
Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying 
strains. 


CROSSBREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
eggs.  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
Indian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 


FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


KERR’S^l/yCHICKS 

'  Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


SPECIALIZE  NOW.  Raise  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.  Bred  to  fit  your  farm  needs.  FOR 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  get  Kerr’s  EGG¬ 
LINE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Sex-Linked 
Cross.  FOR  EFFICIENT  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
raise  Kerr's  BROILER-LINE  Ch  cks.  Real 
meat-bred  type.  Barred  Cross,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Kerr’s  Special  Broad  Breasted 
Broilers.  FOR  MEAT  AND  EGGS  COMBINED 
get  Kerr’s  DUAL-PURPOSE  Chicks.  Top 
meat-egg  strains.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Meat-Egg 
Barred  Cross  Chicks.  FREE 
CIRCULAR.  Write  Today. 


KERR  CHICKER1ES  CO. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests.  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Hay-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Baisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.O.P. 
FLOCK  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Average  production  275  eggs.  En¬ 
tire  flock  individually  pedigreed. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  certified  Pullorum 
Clean.  Place  your  order  now  for 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Folder. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm 

F.  POCH,  BOX  3,  HOLLISTON.  MASS. 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Beds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Baised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


~ -  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

Available  from  January  thru  season.  Our  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  body  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  age.  U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum 

Clean  4th  year.  MARSTONS  TURKEY  LAND, 

R-  D-  No.  I,  HEBRON.  MAINE 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua.  N.  Y. 


Surplus  Clucks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50;  50-$5.50;  I00-$8.00.  Prices  are 

at  hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCK  MAN,  R-IO,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Feeding  Schedule  for  Pullets 

We  propose  the  following  feeding 
schedule  for  our  pullets,  and  would 
like  your  opinion  of  it.  Enough  mash 
to  be  fed  in  the  morning  so  that  it  is 
cleaned  up  by  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  this  leaves  the  feeders 
empty  until  5:30  P.  M.,  thus  giving 
the  pullets  an  appetite;  enough 
scratch  is  then  to  be  fed  so  that  it  is 
cleaned  up  by  morning.  What  are 
your  comments  on  this  schedule? 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  b.  d. 

The  feeding  schedule  you  propose 
will  be  satisfactory  providing  100 
birds  eat  not  less  than  12  pounds  of 
mash  a  day.  The  difficulty  with  trying 
to  control  mash  consumption,  as  you 
suggest,  is  that  the  amount  normally 
consumed  from  day  to  day  varies 
somewhat  and,  unless  the  one  who  is 
feeding  is  a  careful  observer,  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  the  birds  will 
not  receive  a  sufficient  amount.  I 
would  rather  have  some  mash  in  the 
hopper  at  all  times  as  a  general 
routine,  permitting  the  birds  to  eat 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
only  once  a  week  in  order  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  old  mash. 

Your  grain  feeding  program  is 
satisfactory,  although  you  do  not 
want  much  left  over  after  the  night 
feeding.  One  should  not  see  any  grain 
in  the  litter  after  the  first  hour  in 
the  morning. 


Small  Eggs 

My  White  Rock  pullets  are  seven 
months  old,  and  are  laying  very  small 
eggs.  We  have  a  local  trade  selling 
eggs  to  people  who  all  prefer  large 
eggs.  What  can  I  do  to  get  them  to 
lay  larger  eggs;  and  also  how  to  get 
those  started?  They  aren’t  laying 
much  yet.  mrs.  r.  m. 

Young  pullets  generally  will  not 
produce  eggs  of  standard  size  until 
they  are  eight  or  nine  months  old; 
sometimes  even  later  in  the  case  of 
heavy  breed  chickens,  such  as  your 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  larger  eggs,  providing 
you  are  using  a  standard  feeding 
schedule,  as  .  you  apparently  are 


doing.  Egg  production  itself  will  in¬ 
crease  as  the  birds  get  older,  and 
generally  they  can  be  stimulated  to 
a  noticeable  extent  by  using  artificial 
lights  after  October  1.  Do  not  use 
the  lights  before  that  time. 

Feed  Amounts  for  New 
Hampshires 

How  much  feed  will  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  pullet  need  from  one  day  old  to 
six  months  of  age;  also  for  a  New 
Hampshire  cockerel?  How  about  their 
feed  costs  and  weights?  c.  e.  b. 

Lake  County,  Ohio 

A  New  Hampshire  pullet  eats  ap¬ 
proximately  30  pounds  of  feed  from 
day-old  to  six  months  of  age,  when 
it  should  weigh  five  pounds.  A  cock¬ 
erel  of  the  same  breed  eats  about 
35  pounds  of  feed  and  should  weigh 
six  and  a  half  pounds.  You  can  esti¬ 
mate  cost  by  figuring  one  half  of  the 
feed  as  mash  and  one  half  grain  at 
current  prices. 


Pullorum  Free  Chicks 

Last  year  my  chicks  developed 
pullorum  disease.  I  want  to  know 
what  to  do  to  prevent  getting  it  again 
this  year.  g.  m. 

Caroline  County,  Md. 

If  you  clean  out  all  the  old  litter 
in  your  brooder  house,  scraping  the 
manure  off  the  floor,  roosts,  hoppers, 
etc.,  and  then  wash  the  wails,  floor 
and  all  equipment  with  a  standard 
disinfectant,  I  feel  confident  that  you 
will  have  destroyed  any  of  the 
bacteria  of  pullorum  disease  that  may 
be  present  from  this  year’s  chicks. 

However,  be  sure  next  year  that 
you  get  chicks  from  a  source  that  is 
free  of  the  disease  otherwise  the 
cleaning  will  have  been  useless. 


Floor  Space  for  Hens 

How  much  square  footage  of  floor 
space  will  be  needed  for  1,500  lay¬ 
ing  hens?  What  are  your  suggestions 
for  the  dimensions  of  such  a  build¬ 
ing?  A.  G. 

Franklin  County,  Mass. 

A  house  for  1,500  laying  hens  will 
need  to  provide  not  less  than  4,800 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  I  would 
suggest  a  building  30  feet  wide  and 
160  feet  long,  divided  into  four 
separate  sections  or  rooms,  each  30 
feet  by  40  feet  in  size  to  hold  ap¬ 
proximately  400  birds. 


“Chicken  Sense”  —  Some 
Have  It,  Some  Do  Not 

Taking  two  men  as  an  example, 
both  owning  poultry  from  the  same 
source  and  providing  what  appears 
to  be  the  same  environment,  why 
does  it  often  happen  that  one  man  is 
a  failure  as  a  poultryman,  while  the 
other  man  succeeds?  The  difference 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  that  rare 
characteristic  possessed  by  most  truly 
successful  poultrymen  —  “chicken 
sense.”  This  trait  is  often  too  rare  in 
those  engaged  in  raising  poultry,  and 
is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
average  and  below-average  success 
attained  by  many. 

In  the  first  place,  those  possessing 
“chicken  sense”  really  like  chickens. 
Their  liking  is  genuine  and  more  than 
a  fancy,  soon  to  be  lost.  Funda¬ 
mentally  and  wholeheartedly,  such 
men  like  chickens  because  they  are 
chickens,  not  because  they  represent 
so  many  potential  dollars.  Those  who 
enter  the  poultry  business  with  only 
the  dollar  sign  to  guide  them  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

Second,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
one  has  to  be  really  willing  to  work, 
and  work  hard.  The  idea  persists 
among  many  that  almost  anyone  who 
is  a  failure  at  any  other  business  need 
only  try  the  poultry  business  to  find 
success.  Many  failures  in  farming, 
and  poultry  farming  is  no  exception, 
are  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  lack 
of  honest,  efficient,  hard  work.  In 
order  to  provide  the  proper  environ¬ 
ment  for  well  bred  poultry,  many 
hours  of  hard  work  are  absolutely 
essential.  Men  possessing  “chicken 
sense”  really  desire  to  provide  the 
proper  environment  for  their  poultry, 
because  they  enjoy  working  for  and 
with  their  chickens.  Thus  they  work. 

Third,  a  successful  poultryman  is 
alert  and  observing.  His  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  dullard.  Men  possessing  an 
acute  power  of  observation  are  quick 
to  note  a  change  for  better  or  worse 
within  the  flock  and  rapidly  do 
something  about  an  adverse  con¬ 
dition.  This  ability  increases  with 
experience.  Thus,  when  you  have  a 
man  who  possesses  the  combination 


of  genuine  liking  and  understanding 
of  poultry,  plus  the  willingness  to 
work  hard,  plus  the  power  of  obser¬ 
vation,  plus  good  experience,  you 
have  a  man  who  has  developed  the 
characteristic  so  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  poultry  farming  —  “chicken 
sense.”  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


High  Pens  in  N.  Y.  Laying 
Test 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  entry  owned 
by  J.  J.  Warren  of  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  took  first  place  in  the  27th 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Test  which  closed  recently.  This  is  no 
new  experience  for  Mr.  Warren,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  seventh  time  in  11 
years  that  birds  from  his  farm  have 
captured  the  blue  ribbon  at  Farming- 
dale.  These  pacemakers  shelled  out 
3,517  eggs  which  scored  3,804  points. 
Bagby  Poultry  Farm,  Sedalia,  Mo., 
with  an  entry  of  New  Hampshires 
was  second  highest  pen  with  3,608 
points  scored  in  3,346  eggs. 

In  the  White  Leghorn  Division,  Hill 
Top  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  with  a 
score  of  3,136  points  and  2,945  eggs, 
was  the  winner.  Second  place  went 
to  Harry  A.  Schnell,  Huntington,  with 
an  entry  which  scored  3,091  points 
and  3,053  eggs. 

In  the  Hybrid  class,  Sioux  Valley 
Hatchery,  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota, 
was  tops  with  3,053  points  and  2,873 
eggs.  In  White  Wyandottes,  Harvey 
E.  Taylor,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind.,  took  the 
blue  ribbon  with  2,742  points  and 
2,709  eggs.  The  top  Barred  Plymouth 
pen  was  owned  by  Staub  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  Chenango  Forks, 
N.  Y.  Their  entry  scored  2,504  points 
and  laid  2,505  eggs.  Parmenter’s  Reds 
Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  had  a  Sex- 
Linked  entry  which  turned  in  a  top 
score  of  3,214  points  with  2,952  eggs. 
A  Lamona  single  entry  pen  entered 
by  Neil  M.  Jones,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
scored  1,937  points  and  1,874  eggs.  A 
White  Plymouth  Rock  pen  owned  by 
Mrs.  John  M.  Wittmer,  N.  Branford, 
Conn.,  made  a  new  high  Farmingdale 
record  for  the  variety,  with  a  score  of 
2,800  points  and  2,801  eggs. 


HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain  . . . 

22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  THAT  LAY  EGGS 

Wooltop  FB  New  Hampshires — the  heavy  laying, 
practically  non-broody,  big,  fast  feathering,  early 
maturing  strain.  All  breeders  Mass.,  IT.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean— and  inoculated  for 
Newcastle  Bisea se.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


AY, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

One  of  The  Country’s  Top  Broiler  Strains 

For  best  profits  in  hatching  eggs  buy 
Townsends  New  Hampsh-res.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  high  quality  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  buy.  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean,  light  colored,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast  feathering,  fast  growing. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 


P.  O.  BOX  1 
P.  O.  BOX  7! 


BOXFORD,  MASS. 
MILLSBORO.  DEL. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“ruLioF  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Tr cult- Same  Reg.XJ.  ».  t'at.  on  j. 

KANSAS  CUSTOMER 
GETS  86%  HATCH 

'  “And  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
never  seen  finer  chicks’*  writes  Mr.  C. 
H.  of  Kinsley,  Kansas.  Many  others 
report  from  80%  up.  SPI ZZKRINKTT '  M 
chicks  are  famous  for  health,  livability 
and  fast  growth.  Order  your  Christie  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  early. 

N.H.-U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Christie  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  60.  Kingston. N.H. 


PULLETS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rock-Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex-Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Beautiful  sturdy 
birds.  Booking  orders  now. 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Bock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  *  W  Bocks 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum! 
5yi1^„f2.r„Jir<ii,lar  and  Prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


EGGS  WANTED 


bOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 


HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 


164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 
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BABY  $-fl  O  AA  Per 
CHICKS  IO»Uv  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  Ob  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
HfTHE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

|  ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

&.  SONS,  Inc 


•  First  Chicken  Bred  Like  Hy¬ 
brid  Corn 


•  Average  of  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

•  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOG  TOD  A  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CR0SS  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

85  Swamp  Road,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


New  Baby  Chick 
CATALOG  FREE 


Bend  for  your  copy 
today.  It  will  help 
you  make  money 
with  poultry. 

HALL  BROTHERS j 
HATCHERY.  INC* 

|  Box  60,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


CHAMBCRUH 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
egg  and  meat  profits.  Chicks  are 
healthy,  quick  growing  —  backed 
by  25  years  breeding  for  all 
the  profitable  characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br*ui vt. 


NON- broody  hamps 


At  last  a  strain 
of  dual-purpose  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  pedigreed  (IT.S.)  R.O.P. 
New  Hampshires,  with  no  broodiness! 
Send  for  free  circular.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul- 
lorum  Clean  and  approved.  Box  A -7 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - - 

Backed  by  year*  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  RL  IB,  NEWTON.  CONN. 

-  CAPON  PELLETS  . . 

100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey 
Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6’  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIONEY.  NEW  YORK 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Great  excitement  swept  the  West 
when  it  was  reported  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  Alaska.  There 
was  a  frenzied  gold  rush  by  grizzled 
prospectors,  gamblers  and  green¬ 
horns  and  the  City  of  Fishwheel, 
Alaska  became  a  tent  city  when 
streams  of  people  settled  on  the  flats 
of  the  Yukon  River.  There  were 
more  than  a  hundred  tents  ranged  on 
one  bank  for  eight  miles.  The  furor 
arose  because  a  few  pea-size  nuggets 
were  found  and  the  rush  began. 
People  came  in  automobiles  and 
airplanes.  One  company  sent  out  two 
men  with  gambling  paraphernalia. 
The  government  promptly  stated  the 
“gold  rush”  was  a  false  claim,  and 
the  actual  value  of  the  gold  found 
was  not  more  than  $50.  The  only 
people  making  money  were  those 
piloting  the  newcomers  to  the  spot. 
One  veteran  prospector  called  it  a 
hoax  and  believed  the  gold  was 
planted.  Others  believe  it  was  merely 
engineered  by  persons  who  were 
financially  interested  and  wanted  to 
stir  up  a  boom.  We  refer  to  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  many  concerns 
offering  stock  to  the  general  public 
in  gold  mines,  as  well  as  other  metals 
and  oils.  During  the  last  two 
months  we  have  had  at  least  500 
inquiries  about  the  advisibility  of 
putting  money  into  these  ventures. 
Our  advice  is  “DON’T.”  Such  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  for  those  who  have 
money  to  lose  and  want  to  gamble. 
In  the  end  many  of  the  proposed 
stock  offers  will  be  shown  to  be 
hoaxes,  as  this  evidently  was. 

On  October  1st  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Capons,  Inc.  saying  they 
had  shipped  100  capons  as  ordered. 
I  ordered  them  on  April  22  and  they 
had  promised  to  ship  in  two  weeks. 
When  these  chicks  came  I  could  not 
call  them  capons.  They  ranged  from 
one  week  to  four  weeks  in  ages  — 
some  caponized;  some  not.  They  are 
all  breeds,  even  to  Leghorns  and  I 
can  see  some  pullets  in  them.  All  in 
all  I  paid  a  very  good  price  for  what 
I  received.  I  have  had  them  a  week 
and  have  lost  one-third  of  them,  as 
they  were  very  weak.  The  balance 
seem  to  be  taking  hold  and  coming 
on.  I  thank  you  for  your  part  in  this 
matter.  R.  b. 

New  York 

This  report  speaks  for  itself  and 
our  readers  should  have  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  Capons,  Inc.,  of  Commack, 
L.  I.,  and  The  Farmer’s  Outlet  of 
Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  firmly  in 
mind.  We  have  put  them  on  record 
many  times. 

I  work  for  a  small  hatchery.  We 
had  a  few  surplus  cockerels  for  sale. 
We  wrote  National  Hatchery  Outlet, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  they  tele¬ 
phoned  us  they  would  send  box 
labels  and  pay  $4.00  a  hundred  for 
the  chicks.  When  we  received  the 
labels  they  read  “sex  link  chicks” 
and  four  of  them  read  “sex  link 
pullets.”  We  returned  the  money 
and  labels,  as  we  do  not  like  this 
way  of  doing  business  and  such 
practices  are  going  to  hurt  the  hatch¬ 
ery  business.  I  hope  your  readers 
will  take  note  of  this  stunt.  H.  H 

Vermont 

We  have  been  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  these  so-called  “baby 
chick  outlets”  that  advertise  the 
chicks  at  low  rates  and  have  referred 
to  them  in  this  column.  We  have  re¬ 
fused  all  such  advertising  and  warned 
our  readers  against  buying  through 
such  sources. 

I  signed  up  with  the  “Happy 
Marriage”  magazine  and  received  two 
issues.  I  have  not  received  any 
further  issues  and  no  reply  to  my 
letters.  I  paid  $3.00  for  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  get  the 
paper?  l.  r. 

New  York 

The  magazine  “Happy  Marriage” 
suspended  publication  but  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  the  company  is  offering  to  send 
“The  Woman”  for  the  unfilled  portion 
of  the  subscription. 

A  Jamestown,  N.  D.  cattle  dealer 
was  arraigned  in  a  North  Dakota 
court  on  a  charge  of  importing  dwarf 
cattle  into  the  State  without  health 
certificates.  He  admitted  he  had  no 
certificates  and  is  free  on  $200  bail. 
He  claimed  he  had  found  five  dwarf 
Herefords  in  a  lost  canyon  and 
brought  them  out  by  helicopter.  He 
later  admitted  that  he  had  purchased 
them  in  Montana. 


About  three  years  ago  I  sent  $35 
for  Mexican  merchandise  to  Ovadia 
Nathan,  of  Mexico  City.  He  was  an 
exporter  and  importer.  He  wrote  how 
wonderful  his  merchandise  was,  but 
after  I  ordered  it,  sending  the  amount 
requested,  he  kept  asking  for  more 
money  and  still  more  money.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  get  him  to  send  the 
merchandise  ordered  and  covered  by 
my  first  remittance.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  about  this.  c.  s.  p. 

New  York 

We  wrote  Nathan  numerous  times 
without  any  response,  although  no 
letters  were  returned  to  us.  We  then 
applied  to  the  American  Consul  in 
Mexico  to  ascertain  whether  Nathan 
was  in  existence.  He  was  still  in 
business  but  reported  inattentive  to 
complaints.  The  only  possibility  was 
to  enlist  the  services  of  an  attorney, 
which  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
amount  involved.  We  are  sorry  we 
were  unable  to  get  either  the  goods 
ordered  or  the  refund  of  the  $35,  but 
this  published  record  will  prevent 
others  from  losing  money.  Because  of 
the  complaints  we  believe  Nathan 
will  find  his  activities  somewhat  cur¬ 
tailed  as  this  complaint  has  been  en¬ 
tered  with  the  authorities. 

Could  you  help  me  locate  the 
Monroe  Peony  Farm,  operated  by 
Henry  Hoenberger  at  Monroe,  New 
York?  I  mailed  him  a  check  for 
$20.50  for  plants  and  bulbs,  but  only 
received  a  small  portion  of  my  order, 
and  I  cannot  get  any  adjustment 
from  him.  e.  r.  w. 

New  Jersey 

I  sent  $3.00  for  100  gladioli  bulbs 
to  the  Monroe  Peony  Farm.  I  have 
never  received  them.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  warn  your  readers,  as 
I  sent  three  registered  letters,  with 
no  reply  and  no  bulbs.  g.  t. 

New  York 

Monroe  Peony  Farm  is  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Mail  to  them  is  returned  un¬ 
delivered.  The  report  is  that  there 
is  a  foreclosure  action  pending 
against  the  proprietor  and  there  are 
many  judgment  creditors.  The  money 
sent  them  will  have  to  be  charged 
up  to  profit  and  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Wish  you  would  recommend  that 
all  farm  folks  with  property  make  a 
good  will  so  that  their  children  will 
get  what  they  are  entitled  to.  Definite 
provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
disposal  of  assets.  a.  b.  t. 

New  York 

This  is  a  good  suggestion  and  one 
that  everyone,  farmer  or  not,  should 
attend  to  and  protect  themselves  and 
their  heirs.  It  is  queer  how  many 
people  have  an  aversion  to  making  a 
will  but  it  is  the  safest  course  one 
can  pursue  whether  they  have  a  few 
dollars  or  millions.  A  will  can  be 
simple.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  lawyer 
draw  up  the  will,  but  if  one  states  his 
wishes  in  a  clear  manner  and  has  it 
signed  by  witnesses,  it  should  hold. 
If  there  are  any  complications  that 
might  arise,  by  all  means  consult  a 
lawyer.  We  think  it  is  wiser  in  any 
case  to  have  a  lawyer  draw  up  such 
documents. 

The  Mantle  Club  is  again  heard 
from.  In  1943  the  promoter  of  the 
Club,  Hugh  B.  Mon  jar,  was  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  in 
Pennsylvania  and  fined  some  $49,000 
for  mail  fraud  and  violation  of  the 
Securities  Act.  He  appealed,  but  the 
court  sustained  the  verdict.  At  that 
time  the  loss  to  those  who  had  joined 
the  club  was  said  to  be  over  seven 
million  dollars.  The  Club  was  for 
men  only  and  there  was  much  secrecy 
about  the  purposes.  It  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  at  least  one  person  has 
been  invited  to  join  a  local  chapter 
of  the  Mantle  Club,  the  dues  for 
membership  being  $2.00  yearly,  with 
a  $20  initiation  fee.  It  will  be  wise  to 
look  askance  at  such  invitations  un¬ 
less  the  purpose  and  sponsors  of  the 
Club  are  known. 

As  a  ten  year  subscriber  I  follow 
with  interest  everything  about  rural 
life  including  “Publisher’s  Desk”  and 
how  you  deal  with  cheaters.  I  need 
your  help  in  just  such  a  case.  I  sent 
a  check  for  “baskets”  or  “plants”  to 
Sherwood  Bulb  Company,  Sherwood, 
Oregon  but  never  received  them.  Can 
you  look  into  this?  A.  m. 

The  Sherwood  Bulb  Company  are 
out  of  business  and  we  can  get  no 
redress  for  this  reader  and  a  number 
of  others  who  ordered  bulbs  and 
other  goods  from  them. 


World  Record  For  Breed 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Breeding  pays.  Let’s  look  at  the  record 
Final  Scores 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed 
§lgh  AU  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  US  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 

Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven _ 

,  P r0 ven — have  been  for  many  years 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 

seeks  Wa  rJen  £hicks  y°u  ^  same 

breeding— same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 

formless?  the  field'  WHY  settUE 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J.  WAR  REN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mat*. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


When  You  Buy 

PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing  Equipment 

You  Buy  Quality 

Quality  in  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  the  poultry  you 
dress.  For  greater  profits  be  sure 
you  get  both.  Insist  on  Pickwick 
Pickers,  Scalding  Tanks  and 
Eviscerating  Tables.  A  size  for 
every  need.  Write  now  for  our 
new  catalogue. 

Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  are  licensed 
under  Hunt  U.  S.  Patent  2,300,157  and 
Canadian  Patent  No.  421,064. 

The  Pickwick  Co. 

218  Third  St.,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


CUSTOMER  DEMAND  FOR 
THESE  PROFITABLE 
CHICKS  IS  TREMENDOUS! 

Proof  that  for  PROFITABLE  EOO  PRODUC¬ 
TION  you  can  do  no  better  than  buy:  — 
PARMENTER  REDS  —  Breeding  Females 
mated  to  U..S, R.O.P.  males  from  a  dam  with 
an  official  Egg  Production  Record  of  225-351 
eggs. 

PARMENTER  Sex-Linked  CROSS:— A  mating 
of  the  best  Mass.  R.  O.  P.  Rocks  with 
PARMENTER  PEDIGREE  REDS. 

Our  bookings  are  filling  up  fast,  so  send 
for  Catalog  and  Prices  and  ORDER  NOW. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


HAW  LEY  % 

WHITE  LEGH0RNS1 


Through  the  years  trap¬ 
nesting  and  progeny 
testing  have  produced 
our  highly  desirable 
bird  of  today. 

10,000  N.  Y.  •  U.  S. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Bred  for  livability,  rapid  growth,  large 
body  size,  high  production,  and  large 
chalk  white  eggs — our  chicks  assure  you 
better  results  with  less  feed  intake.  Note 
the  contest  results!  Write  today ! 

Also  Red-Rock  Cross  Available. 

U/llI/l  1?V  STOCK  FARMS, 
n/4  ¥  W  l-iH  X  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


THOT  TIP— MONEY  BOTH  WAYS! 

We're  big  birds  and  terrific  layers. 

I  World'*  Oldest  strain.  Largest 
R.O.P.  flock  in  country.  Highest 
ratings  possible  from  U.  S.  Dept. 
1  of  Agr.  Official  records  to  349  eggs. 
.Write  my  boss  today  for  catalog. 


nudes'  BARRED  ROCKS 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  fARM 


ALTOONA. PA. 


lalv©  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  ln». 

Lire  Poultry  Dealer*  Since  1888.  „ 

D.ot.  20,  Liv.  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Uate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  inaer- 
tion.  payable  In  adrance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  word*  tor  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

Thla  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  diaplay  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  phis 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Ine., 

FU-mlngton,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalc  8tate 

School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Good,  fast  hand  milker  for  test  cows,  three 
time  milking.  Want  Bingle,  sober,  Industrious  man 
of  good  character.  Good  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Location  Western  New  York.  BOX  2109,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ -  _ 

GREENHOUSE  man  to  take  charge  of  small  green¬ 

house  occasional  help  In  garden  at  large  resort  year 
round,  maintenance  provided.  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain 

House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  New  Paltz  2211. _ 

GENERAL  housekeeper  for  family  of  two  and  two 
young  children  In  southern  Vermont.  Small  modern 
borne.  Permanent  position.  References  required.  High 
wages  to  nght  person.  BOX  2151,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER":  Live  in.  No  cooking  experience 
necessary.  Two  children  and  family.  Write  Dr.  I. 

Anderman,  51  Linden  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK-Generals,  homes.  Excellent  positions  every¬ 
where.  $25  to  $35  week.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

MAN  and  wife,  not  elderly,  for  small  country  estate. 

vicinity  Utica.  General  care  of  grounds,  chickens, 
two  riding  horses,  cooking  and  help  with  children. 
Give  references.  Write  BOX  2201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  under  50,  housekeeper,  help  with  children; 
vicinity  Utica.  Give  references.  Write  BOX  2202, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Registered  practical  nurse  for  small 
nursing  home.  Mrs.  Jens  Anderson,  Jeffersonville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Jeffersonville  234  W  1. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  fruit  farmer.  Permanent 
position.  BOX  101,  Milton,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  for  small  farm.  Gardening  and  maintenance. 

Give  complete  information  in  letter  to  Aaron 
Lippman,  246  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man.  or  married  with  small  family, 

to  work  with  purebred  Ayrshires.  Must  know  and 
like  cattle.  Good  opportunity  for  right  party.  Thomas 
C,  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  to  work  on  poultry  farm. 

Woman  to  help  in  house  and  grade  eggs.  Sober, 
steady.  References.  Apartment,  farm  produce  and 

salary.  BOX  2220,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  make  herself  generally  useful. 

Must  have  some  knowledge  of  cooking.  Two  in  family. 
Other  help.  Robert  F.  Isham,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  35  to  40,  sober,  trust¬ 
worthy,  hardworking  and  intelligent;  gentle  and 
adept  in  handling  livestock  and  skilled  in  the  use 
and  care  of  modem  machinery;  for  pasture  farm  in 
Northern  Virginia;  15  purebred  Guernseys,  sheep, 
hogs  and  cattle.  New  house  with  central  oil  heat  and 
all  modem  conveniences.  Must  have  had  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  on  farm.  References  necessary.  BOX  2232, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

RELIABLE,  single  farmer-poultryman  on  commercial 

poultry  farm.  Preferably  with  general  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  drive  truck,  tractor.  Good  board  furnished. 
Give  age,  experience,  farm  references,  wages.  Coventry 

Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

CHRISTIAN  couple,  45-50  years  old.  Some  experi- 
ence  in  general  farm  work.  Must  be  responsible  and 
physically  lit.  BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife,  or  single  or  widowed  woman,  to  serve 

as  cottage  parents,  supervising  and  caring  for 
children,  either  boys  or  girls,  at  children’s  school. 
Attractive  salary,  plus  room,  board,  laundry,  month's 
vacation  annually.  Comfortable  and  pleasant  accommo¬ 
dations.  Address  applications  Executive  Director,  St. 
Christopher’s  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman,  general  housework, 

modern  home,  warm  room  and  bath.  Adult  family. 
Northern  New  York.  Permanent  if  satisfactory.  Give 
information  first  letter.  BOX  2230,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ _ _ 

DAIRYWOMAN :  Supervise  women  inmates  in  care 

of  dairy  herd,  piggery,  poultry.  Write  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Clinton  Farms,  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TRADER  thoroughly  familiar  with  grain  and  feed. 

Several  years  experience  trafTc  manager  large  Buffalo 
Mill.  Com  Exchange  Member.  Wants  position  New 
York  State.  Thomas  P.  Edwards,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Bldg.  Buffalo  3,  New  York. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE:  Responsible  caretakers,  complete  charge 

estate,  experienced  superintendent,  gardener,  farmer, 
mechanic;  wife  excellent  cook,  fine  housekeeper; 
furnished  cottage;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  964, 

White  Plains,  New  York. _ 

MANAGER :  Valuable  experience;  available  to  owner 
desiring  businesslike  profitable  farming  operation. 
BOX  2149,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BUSINESS  couple,  refined,  through  fire  lost  their 

life  savings,  desire  employment  as  caretakers;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  housekeeper;  man  former  instructor 
National  Defense;  excellent  mechanic.  Particulars, 
708  Garden,  Titusville,  Pa. _ 

ELDERLY  man  available  December  1 ;  desires  day 

position.  Good  home  preferable  to  high  wages.  Vast 
clerical  and  executive  experience.  Outstanding  refer- 

ences.  BOX  2209,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED.  middleaged  lady  desires  position  in 
country  assisting  care  dogs  or  horses  for  woman 
breeder.  BOX  2210,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  woman,  practical  nurse;  wishes  work  as 
companion  to  lady.  Village,  town.  Can  go  South 
Winter.  Maud  Hurd,  2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

AMERICAN  widower,  70,  would  like  place  on  dairy 
farm,  experienced  in  all  dairy  work,  including 
pasteurizing  and  buttermaking;  strictly  temperate.  No 
smoking.  BOX  2211,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  with  major  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  minor  in  Agronomy,  seeks  position  to  learn 
practical  agriculture.  BOX  2212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Trained  under 
Cornell  graduate.  Will  prove  my  ability  if  given 
chance.  Single.  References  furnished.  BOX  2213,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  horse  breeder  and  groom  desires  position  in 
small  stable.  BOX  2221,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE,  middleaged  couple,  experienced  caretaker, 

farmer,  gardener.  Good  with  stock.  BOX  2225,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager,  now  managing  large  dairy 
operation  200  head  profitable.  Wishes  to  make 
change  for  larger  operation.  Salary  and  living  con- 
ditions  first  letter.  BOX  2224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  seeks  work  as  light-handyman  in 

country  home,  church,  or  school.  BOX  2226,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ _ 

DESIRED  by  Swedish,  middleaged  man,  position  to 

care  for  chickens  or  cows,  dry  hand  milker.  No 
field  work.  Experienced,  with  references.  BOX  2227, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middleaged,  reliable.  Caretaking,  gardener, 
repairs,  gyieral  care  small  place;  cook,  houseworker. 
Good  home  preferable  high  wages.  BOX  2231,  Rural 

New-  Yorker. _ 

ALL  around  handyman,  caretaker.  Good  home  and 
board.  Honest,  trustworthy.  No  liquor.  Wages  open. 
Best  references.  BOX  2233,  Rural  New-iforker. 

1  ALIMS  EOK  SALii,  TO  ilE_\T,  ETC. 


FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  James  Williams, 
R.  D.  1.  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage,  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY-Pouitry  farms.  Acreage,  bonsea  available. 
Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St,,  Southington, 

Conn. _ 

WANTS?  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
camps,  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock 
farms.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr.)  Cobleakill  7, 
"Eastern* 1 * * *'  New  York. _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  bouse,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  sround  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale,  BOX  142.  Castletun,  Vt, _ 

FOR  Rent:  Beautiful  estate  farm.  30  acres.  Eastern 
Long  Island  on  Peconic  Bay.  Dairy  with  silo  and 
barn  for  20  cows.  Chicken  house  for  4,000  chickens. 
All  buildings  and  main  house  fireproof.  Fertile  land. 
Dock  for  boating  and  fishing.  Guaranteed  market. 
Wonderful  proposition  for  right  party.  Only  sub¬ 
stantial  and  experienced  people  need  apply.  Reply  by 
letter  only.  Henry  F.  Geils,  Jr.,  87-19  143rd  St., 
Jamaica,  2,  New  York. 

WANT  to  rent  chicken  farm;  must  be  room  for  1000 
layers.  BOX  2105,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  six  room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Outbuildings.  Five  acres  productive.  Three 
minutes  town;  trains.  30  miles  Philadelphia.  $9,500. 
Sabonjian,  353  S.  Chew  Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm  adjacent  to  village  In 
Tioga  County.  Barn  40x150  ft.  with  50  stanchions; 
concrete  floors,  box  stalls,  DeLaval  milk  ng  machine; 
two  18x40  ft.  silos.  Modern  7-room  house,  furnace 
heat,  drilled  well,  electric  range.  Some  200  acres 
about  as  follows:  tractor  land  about  90  acres,  pasture 
100  acres,  woodland  10  acres.  About  250  tons  corn 
and  grass  silage  now  in.  Large  quantity  alfalfa, 
clover  and  mixed  hay  and  straw  now  in  barn.  Large 
quantity  tools  includes  John  Deere  "A"  tractor, 
plows,  harrows,  mower,  loader,  silage-cutter,  electric 
motor,  etc.  Dairymen’s  League  plant  adjoins  farm. 
Immediate  possession.  $26,000;  one-half  cash.  The  S. 
Alfred  Seely  Co. ,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  County  implement  business.  Complete  line 

farm  tools.  Yearly  gross  about  $100,000.  Large 
warehouse  and  repair  shop.  Most  complete  line  parts 
in  area.  Territory  covers  over  400  square  miles  of 
prosperous  farming  country.  Worth  investigating. 
Good  terms.  L.  M.  Warner,  Realtor,  Williamson, 
New  York, _ 

WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Prosperous  fruit, 

dairy,  muck,  and  cash  crop  farms.  Acres  eight  to 
1,000.  Advise  requirements.  L.  M.  Warner,  Wayne 
County’s  Leading  Farm  Broker.  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  165  acre  dairy  farm  located  just  outside 

Andes  village  on  Route  28.  Will  sell  bare  or 
equipped.  Buildings  in  excellent  condition,  oil  heat 
in  house.  Tenant  house  nearby.  Reasonable  terms. 
Walter  B.  Gladstone  and  Son.  Andes,  New  York. 
Sunday  callers  discouraged.  Telephone  2161, 

FARM  and  cabins  for  lease.  70  acres,  fresh  water 

pond,  one-half  mile  from  ocean.  On  route  1, 
Charlestown,  E,  I.  BOX  2150,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boarding  farm  within  75  miles  New  York 

City,  over  10  bedrooms;  over  30  acres;  woodland, 
scenic;  large  lake,  stream  or  pond  on  property.  BOX 
2203  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  gas  stations.  40  cow  farm,  150  acres 

with  hotel,  gas  station.  Farm  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$6,800.  Farms  300-400  acres.  Terms  given.  C.  M 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone  46-2224. 

WANTED:  Small  cottage  with  improvements,  several 
cabins  within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  2204,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CASH  buyer  wants  small  chicken  farm ;  about 

$15.000,  Write  Ed.  McGarry,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  To  operate  on  share?  15  to  20  cow  dairy 

farm,  stocked,  tractor- equipped.  BOX  2205,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Small,  inexpensive  farm  near  lake.  BOX 

2206, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

LOOKING  for  small  farm,  rundown  or  good.  Cash  for 
bargain.  Give  full  details.  BOX  2207,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ONLY  $1,000!  Takes  productive  120-acre  dairy  farm, 

good  8-room  house,  electric,  bath,  furnace,  26-cow 
barn,  silo,  stream;  $6,000.  Free  list.  E.  W.  Smith 
Realty  Agency,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  175  acre  crop  or  dairy  farm,  timber, 

large  barn,  good  house,  electricity,  tools  horses, 

etc.  One  mile  to  thriving  country  town,  near  city 
market;  $9,500.  Write  Mrs.  Gus  Gill,  Leicester, 
New  York.  _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  Bradford  Co..  Pa.,  on  blacktop  road, 

150  acres,  modern  dairy  barn,  28  stanch. ons,  poultry 
house,  milk  house,  other  outbuildings,  all  In  excel- 
lent  condition,  modern  6-room  home,  all  conveniences, 
completely  stocked  and  equipped  with  up-to-date 
tools  and  machinery,  including  new  tractor,  an  un¬ 
usual  farm  property,  in  thriving  Pennsylvania  village, 
complete  details  on  request.  W.  W.  Werts,  356  Main 
3t.,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

12%  ACRE  farm,  with  buildings.  Mrs.  Katherine 

Bauer.  Manorville,  New  York. 

285  ACRE  dairy  and  beef  farm,  Berks  County.  Three 
houses.  BOX  2214,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VIRGINIA  Farms.  Colonial  homes.  Write  for  list* 

I.  G.  Cleveland,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Farm,  condition  not  important.  Must  be 

cheap.  BOX  2215,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Property  on  highway]  100  in  le  radius 
N.  Y.  C.  Suitable  snack  bar,  gift  shop,  cabins. 
Living  quarters.  BOX  2216,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  104  acre  tractor-worked  farm.  Located 
on  corner  two  good  routes,  one  mile  from  Oxford, 
N.  Y.  In  the  heart  of  cash  crop  and  dairy  section. 
12  room  dwelling,  bath,  modern  heating  plant,  good 
floors.  Six  room  tenant  house,  bath  and  garage.  Well 
built  barn  buildings  (modern),  water  cups.  silo.  13 
extra  fine  milking  cows,  two  horses.  Good  set  of 
horse  drawn  tools.  This  property  has  the  most  perfect 
setting  in  Chenango  County.  Fine  spot  for  cattle  sales 
stable.  Farm  will  carry  35  cows  and  young  stock.  First 
time  offered  for  sale  In  60  years.  Every  thing  goes  for 
$16,500.  If  you  have  $10,000  to  pay  down  we  can 
finance  the  balance  with  terms  easy.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate 
Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone 
586-J,  Ask  for  new  Fall  farm  catalogue. 

MODERN  four  apartment  house  in  thriving  southern 

New  York  city.  Wonderful  income  for  retired  party. 
Jesse  Gillespie,  New  Hampton,  New  York. 

200  ACRE,  highway,  scenic  valley.  Colonial  farm¬ 

stead,  aged,  modernized,  fireplace,  two  baths,  50 
purebred  Holsteins;  illness,  sacrifice,  $47,000.  35 

acres.  Improved  road,  old  house,  retreat,  hunting  camp, 
$1,750.  Dandy  village  store,  living  quarters,  stock, 
$14,500.  Feed,  supply  business,  28  year  ownership, 
$13,500.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (29  year) 
Coblesklll,  "Eastern”  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  112  acres,  productive,  tractor  worked; 

good  buildings;  free  gas;  telephone.  Trout  stream 
through  pasture.  Stocked,  sheep  proof  fenced.  On 
mail  route.  BOX  2217.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  36  acres  land  with  five  cabins;  bordering 
on  private  lake,  ideal  spot  for  Dude  Ranch;  adult 
or  children’s  camp,  cabin  colony.  Louis  Kleinhans, 
Blooming  Grove,  Pennsylvania, _ 

LIST  your  farm  or  business  property  for  sale  with 

us.  We  have  interested  clients.  Send  full  de¬ 
scription.  No  obligations.  Kulow,  Broker,  127  West 
26th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  to  rent;  large  or  small.  Semi  com¬ 

plete  details.  BOX  2218,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


450  ACRE  dairy  farm  will  carry  150  head.  Good 
buildings,  good  location  only  one  half  mile  off 
hard  road.  Very  cheap.  113  acres,  farm  on  Route  12. 
Very  good  soil,  land  practically  level  Extra  good 
house.  42  acre  farm,  good  house,  barns  are  fair. 
Farm  located  on  improved  road.  For  complete  details 
write  Carlton  Maine,  Broker,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
POULTRY  farm,  accommodates  2,506.  Ten  acres, 
pond,  6- room  cottage,  improvements.  50  miles  N.  Y. 
$12,000.  Ol3on,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  2405  Washing- 
tnnvule. 

ORCHARD,  poultry  farm  50  acres  8-room  house,  all 
buildings  in  good  condition.  Room  for  1,000  chick¬ 
en  or  2,500.  Electricity,  running  water,  3,500  young 
peach  and  apple  trees  bearing.  Roadstand  on  U.  S. 
Route  22.  Can  build  restaurant,  garage,  cabins  there. 
11  miles  west  of  Allentown.  Sacrifice  on  account  bad 
health;  $13,800.  Er.ch  Schmiedel,  Brcinigsvihe,  Pa. 

AM  looking  for  a  cheap  farm  for  cash  in  N  Y  -N.  J. 

or  Penn.  I  don’t  care  how  rundown  buildings  are 
have  someone  take  pictures  to  mail  me  with  par¬ 
ticulars,  price  and  d-rections.  No  brokers,  please. 
BOX  2219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

600  ACRES,  gentleman's  snow  place,  productive  farm, 

levei  to  gent,y  rolling  land,  convenient  location. 
Elegant  Colonial  (brick)  dwelling  also  two  tenant 
houses,  barn,  cold  storage  p.ant  and  other  out¬ 
buildings  all  in  excellent  condition.  Superb  setting, 
desirable  neighborhood,  delightful  view,  well  kept 
spacious  lawns,  old  shade  trees.  Historical  Columbia 
County,  steeped  In  early  American  tradi Jon.  Price 
$125,000.  Brochure  on  request.  Eugene  J.  Tardiff, 
Realtor,  Valatie,  New  York.  Phone  33  L. 

FOR  Sale:  in  Miami  Florida,  three  building  lots, 
50x148  each;  located  in  fast  growing  secaon;  pr.ee 
$2,000.  Teschier,  2445  S.  W.  15th  8l.,  Miami,  Flordia. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farmsl 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  I.  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 

wants  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  to  rent  by  woman  nature  lover,  small 
apartment  for  permanent  use  on  quiet  New  York 
farmstead.  BOX  2222, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

151  ACRES,  two  homes,  $6,000!  Ill  owner  compelled 
to  sacrifice  productive  dairy  farm  south  of  Utica; 
nice  6-room  home  with  utilities,  shaded-shrubbed 
lawn;  also  6-room  tenant  house;  nne  cemented  bam 
40x40;  silo;  garage;  poultry  and  brooder  houses;  corn 
crib;  151  acres.  70  tillable,  balance  pasture- woods, 
fruit  orchard.  Terms  to  quick  buyer!  No.  C-5558. 
West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y.  On  U.  S.  20 
east  of  Madison.  West's  ca.alogue  free! _ 

FIVE  acres  complete  with  growing  evergreen  nursery 

stock,  on  a  main  road  to  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  One 
small  building  on  premises,  $4,000.  Henry  M.  Koch, 
Broker,  Central  Islip,  N  Y. _ 

HATCHERY :  35,000  capacity,  38  acres,  main  road. 

Excellent  buildings,  Jamesway  equ  pment.  1,500 
layers  capacity.  Illness  forces  Immediate  bargain. 
Murray,  Realtor,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

BUY  or  rent  small  inexpensive  farm  or  buy  land  with 
bam  and  outbuildings.  Prefer  convenient  N.  Y.  C. 
Cash  for  bargain.  Tippin,  545  92nd  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  64  acres,  with  or  without  equip¬ 

ment.  Six  room  house,  bath,  water,  large  barn ; 
lights  in  all  buildings.  On  black  top  road,  near 

town.  BOX  2228,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Farm,  Schoharie  County.  50  acres  up. 

House,  eight  room  up.  Excellent  condition.  Near 
state  road.  Poultry  houses,  barn.  Photos,  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  Masucci,  48-08  108th  St.,  Corona, 

Long  Island. _ 

BAY  SHORE:  Secluded  coun.ry  home  two  years  old, 
modern  4-room  bunga.ow  fully  insulated,  large  ex¬ 
pansion  attic  for  three  additional  rooms,  built  to 
owner’s  specifications,  extra  heavy  construction  house 
34x34  ft.,  oil  heat,  large  granite  fireplace  in  living 
room,  garage,  land  consists  of  four  acres,  spring  fed 
brook  with  trout.  There  are  fenced  pastures,  wood  lots 
fruit  trees,  duck  and  chicken  coops,  pig  pen,  cater¬ 
pillar  tractor,  garden  tractor,  plows,  harrows,  garden 
tools.  Ford  truck,  etc.  A  real  opportunity  for  either 
retirement  or  the  raising  of  chickens,  ducks  and 

cattle.  Also  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Well  worth 
investigating  at  $19,750.  Olin  E.  Reybert,  Boston 
Road,  Bay  Shore.  New  York.  Tel  B.  S.  4665  W. 

NICE  home  In  the  country.  Eight  rooms,  all  im¬ 

provements,  acre,  shade,  garage,  nice.  $10,800. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N  Y. 

S-^WILLE,  Xj.  I.:  10  acre  farm,  seven  room  house, 
bath,  water,  electric.ty.  330  feet  fronting  main  high¬ 
way.  Ideal  for  chicken  farm.  $8,500.  A  T  Young 

40  Sydney  Ave.,  Malveme,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  general  store,  Socony  gas;  doing 
about  $2,000  month.  New  oil  furnace,  living  quarters; 
$6,500  plus  inventory.  BOX  6,  Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 


_ FRUITS  AMD  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildliower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.85 

10  lbs,  $3,00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon:  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar.  $4.00.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction, 

Vermont. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50:  10-lb.  pall  $2~90 
Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Flordia.  _ 

HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone 
5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 
glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices. 
Wix  son's  Honey,  Dundee.  New  York, _ 

DAMIO  Persimmons:  Large  as  oranges,  beautiful, 

delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit.  Good  for  sick  and 
well.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Bushel  $7.00 
half  bushel  $4.00  all  prepaid.  Will  begin  shipping 
about  Oct.  20th.  Fitzgeralds  Fruit  Farm,  Route  5, 
Stephenviile.  Texas, _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  buckwheat,  wildflower.  Five 

pounds,  $1.50  delivered  third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna.  _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2  90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.00  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup:  $5  50  gallon  delivered 

third  zone.  Karl  Wheeler,  Barton.  Vermont. 

HONEY:  Our  finest,  60  lb.  can  not  prepaid,  white 
clover  $9.60;  mixed  clover  or  basswood  $8.40; 
dark  honeys  less.  Five  pounds  within  third  zone  white 
$1.55;  mixed  $1.40.  Complete  list  on  request.  Bay 
Wilcox,  Odessa.  N.  Y. _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 

paid  insured.  Gift  wrapper  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover  60  pounds  $9.00;  darker  clover 

$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  mild  buckwheat  $6.00.  Com¬ 
plete  quantity  prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  pounds  $8.40  (not 
prepaid)  10  pounds  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY :  Delicious  old  fashioned  buckwheat.  New 
crop.  Five  pounds  $1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
five-pound  pails  $6.00;  60  pound  cans  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  hy  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 

New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  grown  shelled  peanuts:  5  pounds,  $3.75; 

10  pounds,  $7.00  prepaid.  Packaged  for  Christmas 
gifts  and  shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Harvey  Lank- 

ford,  Jr,,  Frrnkltn,  Virginia. _ 

MILD  extracted  honey:  Five  pound  tin,  $1.50. 

Creamed  honey,  4%  pounds,  $1.85.  Comb  honey, 

6  for  $3.60.  Prepaid.  Robert  Ntead.  White  River 
Junction.  Vermont,  _ 

HONEY:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  lb.  can. 

L,  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Black  walnuts  in  shell.  Parkinson,  567 
Broadway,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower,  buckwheat,  five 
pounds  $1  50;  10  pounds  $2.75;  30  pounds  $7.50. 
Pure  buckwheat  flour  $1.60  10  pounds  delivered  third 
zone.  Bill  Sossei.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 

at  home.  All  recleanod  selected  stocks.  Make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts.  Five  pound  bag  $2.25;  10  pounds 
$3.75  prepaid  25  pounds  $7.50;  100  pounds  $25  ex- 
piess  collect,  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grap:fruit,  tangerines,  or 

mixed.  Sh.pped  express  prepaid  same  day  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Delivery  guaranteed.  $5.75  per  bushel.  Newton 

E.  Dubolt,  P. _ O.  Box  641,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  A  grade.  Excellent  flavor.’ 

Four  or  more  gallons  $4.50  per  gallon  F.  O.  B. 
Milton  E.  Elliott,  Bristol,  Vermont. 

TUPELO  honey,  five  pounds  $2.50.  Orange  or  wild 
raspberry  $2.00  liquefied,  postpaid  third.  Harry 

Morf-ll,  307  Seaford  Ave.,  Massapequa,  New  York. 
HONEY:  Med.um  60  lb.  can  $6.00;  5  lbs]  $l~Io7 
Eght  60  lb3’  $7-50>'  5  lbs-  $1-25.  White 

60  lbs.  $9.00.  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson 
St.,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

TBEE  Opened  fruit  Slipping  date  about  November 
2o.  Express  coll  t.  No  color  added.  Oranges,  $2  50 
?ornn  sbei’  tanS-rines,  $3.00  per  bushel;  grapefruit, 
1“  00  Per  bushel.  W.  C.  VanAlstyne,  Shady  Nook 
Grove.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

extracted  honey :  Clover,  raspberry  or 

buckwheat  5  lb.  paid  $1.35;  3  5-lb.  pails  $3.75; 
60  lb.  canJMO  prepaid.  Fr  1  Wright,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
NEW  crop  Shcllbark  meats.  Pound  $L65f  twoliouldl 
Wel.srifle  iVpaP0UndS  $7’75’  Prtpald’  B’  U  Hai™an, 

TREE-ripened  oranges  an!  grapefruit.  Nc  color  added 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 

One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 

One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepa.d.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 

Florida*8*  °rderS  ®arly’  DiUingham  Grove,  Largo, 

expressed  In  natural 
* u Lst  including  holiday  Rems,  mailed 
on  request.  Ordinary  haif-and-half  basket,  bushel  pre- 
paid  average  distances  $5.30,  oranges  WAtn  seed 

llckfton^Uv^h'70  ,seedlesF  grapefruit.  Schuyler 
Jackson, _ \Vabasso,  Florida. 

FLORIDA'S  finest  Indian  River  tree  ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mix.d,  sent  fresh  from  our  groves 
prepaid  to  your  nearest  express  office  for  only  $5.50 
per  bushel,  $8.50  for  90  p.und  crate,  $5.00  for  45 
Pound  crate.  Our  lovely  gift  packages  contain  de- 
lic.ous  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  a  pound  each 
cltru.s  marmaiafie,  tropical  honey  and 
I  aper  -hell  1  ecans.  Let  these  gifts  take  your  message 
of  good  cheer  Intc  the  homes  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
lianciwoven  Mexican  Basket  30  pounds 
bushel  hamper  $8.a0;  45  pound  crate  $7.50. 
Choose  these  gifts  with fullest  assurance  that  they  are 
?.?er,ect  tastt  anci  will  be  long  remembered.  Satis 
I  'H0” ,  euaranteed.  (Add  10%  west  of  the  Miss.) 
Send  for  colored  folder  and  complete  price  list 
Ingram  Groves,  Box  15  RN,_RockIedge.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SI  RINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

kegfeconSi“aternlty  C8re:  Unw*1  ““ 

ENTIRELY  private  home  offers  specific  services 
_  Most  reasonable.  BOX  287,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

LAPYi„WanVS  unfurnisned  room  oil  Protestant  farm 

BOXfi22aQg8:  Rural^New^ort^  Y  C’  Hefer— 

H^T,EIrS *  accommodated.  T.;ree  room  furnished  apart- 
r‘n'h,  for  Party  $25  week.  Extra  sleeping  rooms 

Hampshire  Dl^WsviUe  Manor  Hou3e-  Drewsville,  New 

B9,AiiPEBS,  or  r°omers  wanted  in  country  home 

week  wmfn  "a-  Keas°nable  ™tes;  year"  moMh] 
S®??,*  wniim  walking  distance  stores,  etc.  Mrs 

Phone  ?3*M  C>  47  West  Main  St.,  Clinton,  N.  J.  . 

ROOM  and  board  for  retired  man  In  ud -to-date 

comfortable  house;  fron.  room,  television  and  tele- 
Phone.  Rate  $12,50,  BOX  296,  Hackettstown  N  J. 

WINTER  boarders:  Excellent  farm  meals]  BOX  142' 
Laconia,  New  Hampsaire.  * 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

W^TE1) :  Steins  with  tops.  Writs  size,  condition 

Pond  Eddy^_N.  P°3t  °ffice  Bo1  100' 

FOR  Sale:  "Only"  cage  laying  batteries:  These  cages 
••  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  now  In  use  on 
our  rarm  but  because  we  require  additional  breeder 

of  8«n  WhirHiU  “n  aJ,a  Tery  reasonahl«  figure  32  cages 
of  bO  birds  each.  Linwood  Farm.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

VERY  old  feed  manufacturing  business]  Complete 
molassses  equipment.  Near  siding.  L.  L.  Streeter 
and  Sons,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 

REASONABLY  priced  homemade  articles  foi  Christmas 

_ gffts  Send  for  list,  M,  Blunt,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 

32  VOLT  Delco  light  plant;  1%  kw.  Edison  batteries 

P.  T'B^rViburn.  Nd  Y^8'  $125‘  Brandt 


FOR  Sale:  About  125  tons  of  string  baled  timothy 
and  mixed  hay.  Early  July  cutting.  $25  per  ton 

dam  NewlYor^nth°ny  CzapUnski-  K-  D-  5-  faster 


FOR  Sale:  1949  A.C.  Roto-Ba;er,  sidT delivery  rake 
Lsed  one  season.  Price  $1,000  for  combination 
D.  H.  Faile,_R.  F\JD.  2,  Westport,  Conn. 


1,500  WATT  Kohler  light  plant,  like  new;  reasonable 
Frank  Hiris,  R.  D.  1.  Hawley,  Pa. 

KEYSTONE 


-  well  driller.  consol  well 

George  H.  Steffy.  Route  1.  Jlohnton,  Pa. 


driller 


SELL  new  goat  harness.  $11.00.  K.  C.  Dininny 

Joungsville.  Penna. 


PAPEC  field  chopper  with  Allis  Chalmers  motor  in 
*°°d  C?n<Ptlonu  Eai.llpDed  with  Dick-up  attachment 
only.  Just  the  th.ng  fer  windr,  wed  cr^ps  and  making 
grass  silage  by  the  wilting  method.  Will  sell  for  50 
p  r  cent  or  less  of  the  cost  of  a  new  machine  For 
price  and  location  of  farm  write  tc  John  R.  Franke, 
5*  ^  Oxford,  N«  w  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale;  Incubators;  one  el  ctr  c,  Petersime  No  6' 

^41Ste*m'  Capacity  6,000.  Frankie.’ 

Box  141,  Accord,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Cutter  bar  and  three  gang  lawn  mower  in 
good  condition  for  John  Deere  H  tractor.  Bock 
Ridge  Farms.  MontPrey.  Mass. 

WARDS’  cream  sep-  mor,  400- lb.  capacity,  used  one 
month.  Catalogue  price  $135  my  price  $67  50  V  P. 
Martin,  East  Nassau,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Hay.  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa-  also 
mixed  hay  (clover  or  alfafa),  wheat  straw.  Wire 
bales  only.  State  pric.e  at  farm.  BOX  2229  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ’  1 

B yGKEYE  Cl  pper,  12.600  egg  capacity.  Mereoid  con- 
trols.  Excellent  condition.  Very  reasonable.  Paul 
Steffens,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Orchard  sprayer,  50-100  gallons.  Stlte 
make  condition’  price.  Golden  Dawn  Farm,  Box  344, 
Hicksville.  Jx’ew  York. 

?ale:  „Marot  winnower,  new  condition,  Houpert, 
Clinton,  Conn. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  auickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


iky  blue?  Why  do  we  dream?  Why  is  sugar  sweet? 
What  makes  knots  in  wood?  How  does  television  work? 

Where  does  a  flower  get  its  smell? 

. 
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(Your  Children’s  Questions —How  do  You  Answer  them?  Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Booklet > 
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WHAT  IS  CURIOSITY  TEACHING 


This  boy  has  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  in  his  home.  He  can  explain  to  you 
interestingly  and  correctly  the  familiar  things  he  sees  around  him.  When  his  teacher 
wants  a  quick  and  intelligent  response  from  her  class,  he  is  always  ready  with  the 
right  answer.  He  understands  many  subjects  of  interest  in  the  papers  and  on  the  radio 
and  in  grownup  conversations.  He  has  made  a  long  start  in  the  race  for  knowledge. 


YOUR  BOY  OR  GIRL? 

Do  you  know  any  subject  about  which  your  child  has  not  asked 
you  a  dozen  questions?  Curiosity  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  let  your  children  ask  as  many  questions  as  they  wish, 
but  be  sure  they  are  answered  correctly.  If  you  discourage  a 
child’s  curiosity,  you  stifle  his  desire  to  learn  and  the  bright 
boy  or  girl  soon  becomes  indifferent. 


Answers  Every  Question  A  Child  Can  Ask ••• 


CAPTURES  THE  CHILD'S  MIND 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  LOVES  IT 


15/000  PICTURES  THAT  TEACH 


Do  you  know  how  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  captivates 
your  child’s  mind  and  educates  spontaneously?  The  wonderful 
plan  of  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  the  idea  of  a  father 
who  loved  his  child  and  was  determined  to  give  him  a  really 
useful  all-around  education.  He  drew  to  himself  other  parents  of 
long  experience  in  writing  for  children.  Together  they  studied 
the  thinking  processes  of  a  child  as  he  seeks  to  find  the  answers  to 
everything  he  wants  to  know.  From  their  discoveries  THE  BOOK 
OF  KNOWLEDGE  grew.  Children  do  not  need  to  be  urged  to 
consult  it.  They  recognize  it  as  their  own  book,  really  made  for 
them.  So  captivating  are  its  story-articles  that  children  read  it 
for  hours  at  a  time,  completely  absorbed. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  ITS  PAGES 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  different  from  all  other  books. 
It  is  unique  in  plan,  arrangement  and  style.  It  is  made  for 
children  and  is  designed  to  aid  in  their  school  work,  enlarge  the 
life  of  the  home  and  give  the  child  an  education  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  life.  Think  what  it  means  to  you,  father  and  mother, 
to  know  that  there  has  been  made  for  your  child  a  Great  Treasure 
House  holding  all  the  really  important  things  in  the  whole 
wonderful  world,  written  so  simply,  and  so  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  that  your  boy  and  girl  cannot  possibly  resist  the  magic 
of  its  pictured  pages.  They  will  go  to  bed  with  a  volume  under 
their  pillows  and  remember  in  the  morning  the  pages  where 
they  left  off  reading. 


Not  only  do  the  childen  love  their  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE — 
the  whole  family  uses  and  enjoys  it,  too.  Angelo  Patri,  world 
famous  educator,  says  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  should 
be  “in  the  homes  of  little  and  big  and  young  and  old  searchers 
after  truth.”  A  great  editor  has  said:  “Suppose  a  boy  of  ten 
were  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  a  day  reading  these 
pages  —  he  would  at  thirteen  know  more  about  the 
earth  and  the  life  on  it  than  the  wisest  men  knew  a  few 
generations  ago.** 

OPENS  EVERY  DOOR  A  CHILD  SHOULD  ENTER 

The  18  great  departments  in  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
open  every  door  a  child  should  enter.  Step  by  step  the  children 
go,  from  the  simplest  facts  to  the  more  complex.  Yet  so  gradual 
is  the  slope  and  so  delightful  that  the  young  reader  is  not  aware 
of  the  steady  upward  climb  of  learning.  Here  is  the  simplest  plan 
of  education  ever  presented  to  the  world:  it  shows  the  children 
the  great  spaces  of  the  starry  universe,  the  planets  and  their 
families  of  worlds;  it  leads  them  through  the  mazes  of  atomic 
energy  and  science;  every  step  of  important  industrial  processes 
is  made  clear;  it  takes  them  up  in  jet  planes  and  rocket  ships 
and  down  into  coal  pits,  across  the  ocean  in  modern  liners  and  to 
the  North  and  South  Poles  with  Peary,  Amundsen  and  Byrd: 
whole  series  of  fascinating  pictures  showing  a  hundred  different 
countries  flash  before  their  eyes;  it  acquaints  them  with  the 
lives  and  works  of  great  statesmen,  scientists,  artists,  sculptors, 
authors  and  poets. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  offers  “visual  education  in 
its  finest  form.”  Therte  are  more  than  15,000  illustrations— 
3400  in  brilliant  color  and  gravure.  These  pictures  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  and  science.  X-ray  machinery,  illustrate 
dramatic  scenes  from  history.  They  answer  questions  at  a 
glance.  The  Jessons  your  child  learns  this  easy,  entertaining 
visual  way  will  never  be  forgotten. 


THE  IDEAL  LINK  BETWEEN 
HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  adapted  to  modern  teaching 
methods  and  provides  31,000  references  for  your  child’s  daily 
school  work.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Ph.  D.,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  noted  authority  on  children’s  intelligence  tests  used  in 
schools,  writes:  “The  Book  of  Knowledge  rated  highest 
with  respect  to  popularity  among  children  of  widely 
varying  ages.  A  goodly  proportion  of  the  gifted  children 
I  have  been  studying  seem  to  have  been  ‘brought  up’  on 
THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.”  Children  who  have  THE 
BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  stand  high  in  their  grades  at  school. 
They  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  can  give  quick,  intelli¬ 
gent  answers  in  class  because  they  have  this  help  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  their  home  life. 


IS  YOUR  CHILD  STILL  WAITING? 


FREE 


This  coupon  brings  you  the  36-page  i 
full  color  booklet  and  the  illustrated 
poem  reproduced  in  sepia-tone. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  .  TEL.  VAnderbilt  6-0600 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  36-page  full  color  booklet  taken  from  the 
newest  revision  of  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  the 
illustrated  poem  "A  Little  Fellow  FoIIowb  Me”.  I  under¬ 
stand  both  are  FREE  and  without  obligation  whatsoever. 


There  are_ 
NAME _ 


.children  in  my  family,  ages. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.ZONE 


.STATE 


Q  Check  here  if  you  own  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Rural  New  Yorker  U -19-49 


It  Costs  You  Nothing! 

Your  children  will  be  delighted  with  this 
beautiful  36-page  FREE  booklet  "New 
Worlds  To  Discover!— More  Wonderful  Thon 
Aladdin's  Lamp’’,  which  contains  actual 
pages,  pictures  and  color  plates  from  the 
latest  revision  of  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE.  Send  coupon. 


The  parents  of  over  4,000,000  boys  and  girls  have  placed  THE 
BOOK  Oh  KNOWLEDGE  in  their  homes.  You  can  give  your 
boy  or  girl  nothing  finer  than  the  gift  of  knowledge — the  best 
equipment  for  success  in  grown-up  years.  See  for  yourself  just 
how  the  delightful  conversational  style  and  the  educational  pic¬ 
tures  capture  the  child’s  mind,  and  make  knowledge  attractive. 
Send  for  the  FREE  booklet,  “New  Worlds  To  Discover-More 
Wonderful  Than  Aladdin’s  Lamp.”  See  how  quickly  it  wins  the 
children.  They  will  save  it  and  refer  to  its  vivid,  striking  pages 
again  and  again.  There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  whatever. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon. 


PARENTS!  ACT  NOW  -  RECEIVE  EXTRA  GIFT! 

Every  mother  and  father  will  treasure  the  inspiring  verses  of  the  poem 
" A  Little  Fellow  Follows  Me ",  beautifully  illustrated  in  sepia-tone. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES -APPLY  AT  ADDRESS  SHOWN  IN  COUPON 


If  1  YpJY  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
V  Ol.  AV-1A.  333  w.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year. 
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our  fur  bearers.  Because  it  is 
very  suspicious  of  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  a  trap  must  be 
fixed  just  right  to  take  this 
animal.  The  fox  has  pads  on 
his  toes,  like,  the  dog,  and  a  No.  1  trap  will 
hold  him  if  it  catches  him  above  these  pads. 
But,  as  I  like  to  cover  my  fox  traps  with  dirt 
or  sand,  and  the  small  trap  will  not  rise  high 
enough  out  of  the  covering  to  get  a  good  grip 
on  the  foot,  I  therefore  recommend  nothing 


The  raccoon  is  very  fond  of  fresh  fish,  which 
makes  the  best  bait  when  trapping  this  animal. 
The  big  fellow  shown  weighs  a  little  over  20  pounds 
and  has  just  been  taken  from  a  fish  baited  trap. 

smaller  than  the  No.  2  trap  for  foxes;  the 
No.  3  jump  trap  is  also  a  fine  trap  to  use  for 
these  animals. 

Boil  the  Fox  Traps 

I  boil  my  fox  traps  for  half  an  hour  in  clean 
water  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicious  odors, 
and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  air  out  of  reach 
of  children  and  animals  for  a  few  days  before 
using  them.  I  wear  clean  leather  or  heavy 
canvas  gloves  when  handling  and  setting  traps; 
consequently  the  traps  are  never  touched  with 
bare  hands.  When  covering  traps  with  dirt  or 
sand,  I  use  protectors,  called  pan  covers,  made 
from  canvas  or  other  heavy  cloth  to  keep  dirt 
out  from  under  the  trap  pan.  I  make  them  in 
this  way:  I  set  the  trap  to  be  used  and  turn  it 
bottom  side  up  on  top  of  a  clean  sheet  of  paper. 
I  take  a  pencil  and  mark  clear  around  the  trap 
on  the  inside  of  the  jaws,  and  cut  out  along 
this  mark  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  I  cut  my  pan 
covers  exactly  the  size  of  this  pattern,  and 
these  will  just  fit  inside  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 

When  trapping  foxes,  I  use  a  two -pronged 
steel  drag,  or  a  steel  stake  18  inches  long  for 
fastening  traps,  depending  on  the  locality. 
These  drags  may  be  bought  or  they  can  be 
made  at  home.  The  stakes  may  also  be  pur¬ 
chased,  or  they  may  be  made  from  quarter 
inch  steel  rods.  They  should  have  one  end 
sharpened  to  drive  into  the  ground,  and  an 
eye  or  hole  at  the  other  to  wire  the  trap  chain 
to. 


Scent  Post  Fox  Sets 

One  of  the  best  sets  for  foxes  is  called  the 
scent  post  set.  I  make  it  in  this  way:  I  find  a 
rock,  stump  or  small  bush  near  the  path  where 
the  animal  deposits  urine,  or  I  place  a  large 
rock  near  such  a  path  to  use  for  my  scent  post. 
I  spread  a  canvas  (a  piece  of  cloth  a  yard 
square  which  I  carry  when  trapping  foxes)  on 
the  ground  to  one  side  of  the  trail  and  the 
scent  post;  then  I  dig  a  bed  for  my  trap  di¬ 
rectly  between  my  scent  post  and  the  path, 
and  place  all  dirt  dug  from  the  trap  bed  on 
top  of  the  canvas,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
scattered  around  and  look  suspicious  to  the 
fox.  If  trap  is  set  in  a  brushy  locality  where 
the  animal  will  soon  hang  up,  I  use  the  two¬ 
pronged  drag,  and  I  place  this  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  I  have  dug  for  my  trap.  If  the  trap 


Run  the 

By  B.  G.  Roberts 

is  set  in  open  country,  I  use  the  steel  stake; 
the  trap  chain  is  wired  to  the  stake  and  is 
driven  out  of  sight  into  the  bottom  of  the  trap 
bed.  The  trap  is  set  on  top  of  the  stake 
and  a  pan  cover  placed  over  the  trap  pan. 
Next,  I  cover  the  trap  carefully  with  dirt 
taken  from  the  trap  bed,  pressing  the  dirt 
down  firmly  on  top  of  the  trap,  with  a  small 
stick  or  weed.  Then  I  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of 
fox  urine,  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  dead 
fox,  or  other  fox  scent,  on  the  rock  by  my  trap. 
All  dirt  not  used  to  cover  the  trap  is  carried 
some  distance  from  the  trap  and  the  path,  and 
scattered  out  on  the  ground.  Again  it  is  well 
to  emphasize  that  gloves  are  worn  while  set¬ 
ting  traps;  nothing  near  the  trap  is  touched 
with  bare  hands. 

A  good  place  for  bait  sets  for  foxes  is  under 
cedar  trees.  I  dig  a  bed  about  a  foot  from  the 
tree  and  set  my  trap  in  this  hole.  I  staple  the 
trap  chain  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  cover 
the  trap,  chain  and  staple  with  cedar  needles. 
I  bait  the  trap  by  scattering  pieces  of  lard 
cracklings  around  the  trap  and  between  the 
trap  and  the  tree,  and  next  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  fox  urine  on  the  side  of  the  tree  next 
to  the  trap. 

Opossum  and  Skunk  Traps 

The  No.  1  or  No.  IV2  trap  is  used  for 
opossums  and  skunks  and  either  of  these  traps 
is  all  right,  although  personally  I  like  the 
larger  size  better.  Skunks  often  gnaw  off  a 
foot,  so  a  trap  with  some  kind  of  double  jaws 
will  frequently  prevent  this. 

Skunks  and  opossums  make  their  winter 
quarters  in  holes  in  the  ground.  These  dens 
usually  are  worn  smooth  at  the  entrance,-  and 
often  droppings  containing  hulls  of  insects  and 
long  black  and  white  hairs  may  be  found  near¬ 
by.  I  dig  a  bed  for  my  trap  inside  the  entrance 
to  the  den,  and  fasten  the  trap  to  a  rock,  pole 
or  bush  which  is  laid  to  one  side  of  the  den. 
I  cover  the  trap  and  chain  with  fine  leaves 
or  grass.  Usually,  such  sets  are  made  without 
bait,  but  traps  may  be  set  in  the  den  as  de¬ 
scribed  and  bait  placed  inside  the  den. 

I  also  look  for  hollow  logs  or  trees  with  an 
opening  near  the  ground  and  set  my  trap  in¬ 
side  the  hollow,  covering  the  trap  with  fine 
leaves  or  chaff  from  the  hollow.  The  trap  chain 
is  stapled  to  the  outside  of  the  tree  or  log,  and 
bait  is  placed  back  in  the  hollow  behind  the 
trap.  Because  traps  set  in  hollow  trees  or  logs 
are  protected  from  snow  and  ice,  they  remain 
in  working  order  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Bait  sets  may  also  be  made  by  building  bait 
houses  of  rocks  or  logs  in  the  woods  or  fields, 
covering  these  with  evergreen  boughs  and 
leaving  one  side  open;  the  trap  is  set  in  front 
of  the  open  side.  Rabbit,  squirrel,  chicken, 
fish,  sardines,  cracklings  or  the  carcass  of  the 
skunk  or  opossum  after  the  pelt  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  are  all  good  bait;  and  a  large  bait  is 
better  than  a  small  one.  These  animals  like 
rotten  meat  better  than  fresh,  so,  by  using  a 
large  bait,  it  does  not  have  to  be  renewed  very 
often  and  can  be  smelled  farther. 

Mink  and  Raccoon 

The  mink  and  the  raccoon,  or  coon  as  he  is 
usually  called,  differ  very  much  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  size  but,  since  their  food  and  general 
habits  are  much  .alike,  traps  set  for  one  of 
these  animals  will  often  take  the  other;  so  the 
same  trapping  methods  may  be  used  for  both. 

A  No.  1  trap  will  usually  hold  a  mink  but, 
as  these  are  pretty  valuable  fur  bearers,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  No.  1%  or  No.  2  trap  for  mink.  Either 
size  jump  trap  is  fine  to  use  for  these  animals; 
they  will  also  hold  a  coon  should  one  happen 
along.  However,  for  coons,  I  would  advise 
nothing  smaller  than  a  No.  2  double-spring 
trap;  the  No.  3  jump  trap  is  also  good  for  these 
animals.  The  coon  is  very  strong  for  its  size 
and,  as  it  fights  a  trap  very  hard  and  rarely 
gives  up,  it  will  often  pull  out  of  the  single¬ 
spring  trap. 

Since  both  the  mink  and  coon  are  usually 
found  in  or  near  the  water  when  searching  for 
food,  and  are  sometimes  hard  to  trap,  most 
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traps  set  for  them  should  be  located  in  the 
water  where  all  human  odor  will  be  carried 
away.  I  wear  rubber  boots  when  trapping  these 
animals  and  wade  along  a  stream  until  I  find 
where  they  are  forced  to  go  into  the  water 
when  passing  around  a  rock,  tree  or  drift  on 
the  bank  at  the  water’s  edge.  I  set  my  trap  in 
shallow  wafer  so  that  the  animal  will  go  over 
it  when  passing  through  the  water.  The  trap 
chain  is  wired  to  a  flat  rock  weighing  12  to  15 
pounds,  which  is  placed  in  the  water  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trap  from  the  bank.  I  cover 
both  the  trap  and  chain,  as  well  as  the  rock 
used  for  a  clog,  with  water-soaked  leaves.  I 
stand  in  the  water  all  the  time  while  setting 
the  trap,  and  my  bare  hands  touch  nothing 
near  the  trap  that  is  out  of  the  water.  After 
I  have  finished  making  my  set,  I  wade  some 
distance  from  the  trap  before  returning  to 
the  bank. 

Hole  and  Bait  Sets 

Holes  in  the  banks  near  the  water,  or 
hollow  logs  or  trees  in  or  near  the  water,  holes 
under  drifts,  etc.  —  all  are  good  places  for 
sets  for  mink.  The  traps  are  set  in  front  of 
such  holes  and  carefully  covered  with  wet 
leaves  or  sand.  Hollow  logs  or  trees  in  the 
water  are  good  places  for  bait  sets  also.  I  set 
traps  in  front  of  the  hollow,  stapling  the  trap 
chain  to  the  log  or  tree  and  covering  trap  with 
wet  leaves.  Bait  is  placed  beyond  the  trap  in¬ 
side  the  hollow. 

I  also  make  bait  sets  for  these  animals  by 
building  bait  houses  in  the  shallow  water, 
making  these  of  rocks,  logs  or  brush.  The  bait 
houses  are  about  two  feet  long,  a  foot  wide, 
and  a  foot  high;  they  have  the  top  covered 
over  and  the  end  next  to  the  bank  left  open. 
The  trap  is  fastened  to  a  flat  rock  which  is 
placed  in  the  water  to  one  side  of  open  end  of 
the  bait  house,  and  the  trap  set  in  front  of 
the  open  end,  with  wet  leaves  covering  both 
the  trap  and  the  rock  used  for  a  drag.  A  small 
rock  that  sticks  up  out  of  the  water  is  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  bait  house  opposite  the  trap, 
and  the  bait  is  put  on  top  of  this  rock.  I  stand 
in  the  water  while  making  my  sets,  and 
splash  water  over  everything  I  might  have 
touched  with  my  bare  hands. 

(Continued  on  Page  711) 


While  the  No.  One  steel  trap  is  satisfactory  for  the 
opossum  and  skunk,  nothing  smaller  than  the  No. 
Two  trap  should  be  used  for  trapping  the  fox. 
B.  G.  Roberts  has  just  finished  running  his  trap- 
line  and  has  bagged  a  fox,  an  opossum,  and  a 

skunk. 
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a  piece  of  canvas  spread  on  the  ground. 

The  only  other  grain  crop  raised  is  rye  which 
is  cultivated  and  harvested  by  the  same 
method.  The  straw  is  used  for  thatching  the 
cottages.  On  several  cottages  I  saw  a  fair  crop 
of  rye  growing  out  of  thatch,  a  matter  which 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  the  farmer.  Beets, 
turnips,  cabbages  and  onions  are  the  only 
vegetables  grown. 

All  cattle  are  of  the  shorthorn  type.  They 
are  well  conditioned  and  of  excellent  quality. 
They  are  not  housed,  even  in  Winter,  as  the 


Farming  on  the  Aran  Islands 

Earl  M.  Benson 

IF  at  times  you  are  inclined  to  be  discon¬ 
tented  with  your  farm  and  complain  of 
the  poor  returns  from  your  acres,  you  should 
spend  a  few  days  on  the  Aran  Islands  30  miles 
west  of  Galway  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Here 
you  will  find  a  people  waging  an  incessant 
struggle  to  gain  a  subsistence,  and  often  only 
a  bare  existence  from  the  barren  land  and  the 
rough  seas. 

These  islands  —  Inishmore,  called  the  big 
island,  with  an  area  of  7,760  acres,  Inishmaan 
with  2,349  acres,  and  Inisheer  with  1,448  acres 
— have  a  population  of  only  1,975.  The  in¬ 
habitants  depend  on  fishing  and  agriculture 
for  a  livelihood.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over 
one  third  of  the  surface  of  the  islands  is  barren 
limestone,  the  people  raise  surprisingly  fine 
crops.  There  is  some  arable  land  which  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  sandy  loam.  This,  however,  is 
very  shallow  but^  because  of  the  large  lime 
content,  the  grass  is  excellent  and  cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  on  it.  In  fact,  cattle  raised  on  the 
Arans  bring  much  higher  prices  in  the  Galway 
market  than  those  raised  on  the  mainland  in 
Connemara  where  the  soil  is  peaty. 

The  bulk  of  the  crops  in  the  Aran  Islands 
is  grown  on  land  that  has  been  made  by  the 
islanders.  A  level  space  of  barren  rock  is 
selected  and  all  crevices  are  carefully  filled 
with  broken  stones  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
disappearing.  -Then  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  seaweed  and  sand  are  spread 
on  the  rock.  All  of  this  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  seashore,  some 
in  baskets  or  sacks  slung  across 
the  backs  of  donkeys,  but  in  many 
cases  carried  up  by  the  men  and 
women.  To  this  is  added  any  litter 
that  can  be  scraped  up  along  the 
roads  —  the  droppings  of  horses, 
donkeys  and  sheep.  Practically  all 
‘made’  land  is  composed  of  sand, 
seaweed  and  this  litter.  Natural 
soil  does  exist  in  some  pasture  land 
where  poGkets  of  soil  are  found. 

This  is  caused  by  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  lodged  in 
crevices  of  rocks  and  forms  small 
grazing  areas  for  cattle  ahd  sheep. 

Some  of  these  built-up  fields  are 
centuries  old  having  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for 
generations.  You  never  see  a  “for 
sale”  sign  on  any  of  these  fields, 
because  they  are  priceless.  The 
government  has  recognized  the 
need  for  more  arable  land  on  these 
islands  and  now  pays  a  substantial 
grant  per  acre  to  the  owners  for 
this  work. 

Each  field  is  enclosed  by  a  crude  stone  wall 
about  five  feet  high  to  keep  the  soil  from  being 
washed  or  blown  away  in  a  severe  storm. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  no  gates  in  these 
walls.  One  day  I  rode  down  to  the  western 
end  of  the  island  with  Pat  Mullen,  who  was 
very  helpful  to  Robert  Flaherty  when  he  was 
producing  his  wonderful  film,  “Man  of  Aran.” 
We  went  out  to  the  small  pasture  where  his 
horse  and  sheep  were  grazing.  Pat  vaulted 
over  his  stone  wall  and  put  a  halter  on  the 
horse.  Then,  to  my  amazement,  he  quickly  re¬ 
moved  a  section  of  the 
wall  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  passed  the 
halter  rope  over  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  lead  out 
the  horse.  I  volunteered 
to  help  put  back  the 
stones,  but  Pat  shook 
his  head,  telling  me  that 
there  was  a  knack  in 
doing  this.  Every  stone 
had  its  place  and,  if  they 
were  not  properly  laid, 
all  the  sheep  would 
soon  be  out  in  the  road. 

According  to  Pat,  there 
is  no  wood  to  spare  for 
gates  because  the  only 
trees  on  the  island  are 
four  acres  of  dwarf  ash 
near  Kilronan,  the  larg¬ 
est  village  of  some  300 
inhabitants.  Quantities  of 


A  Pasture  on  the  Aran  Islands. 


climate  is  very  mild  and  snow  and  frost  are 
rare,  thanks  to  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  on  the 
mainland  and  a  very  dry  season  is  sometimes 
fatal  to  crops  because,  with  the  soil  of  such 
shallow  depth,  they  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture. 

The  small  land  owner  usually  keeps  a  cow, 
a  calf,  a  yearling,  four  breeding 
ewes,  a  donkey,  two  pigs,  and  from 
10  to  20  hens.  Most  of  the  larger 
farms  have  a  horse  of  a  small  Irish 
draught  breed  of  an  average 
height  of  14  hands.  After  the  sheep 
are  sheared,  the  wool  is  sent  to 
Galway  to  be  carded  and  spun. 
The  island  women  then  weave  it 
into  a  special  pattern  tweed  and 
make  it  into  clothing.  It  is  a  very 
serviceable  cloth  and  rainproof 
because  the  natural  oils  have  not 
been  removed.  The  yarns  are  dyed 
in  many  colors  with  homemade 
dyes  prepared  by  boiling  local 
plants  and  varieties  of  seaweed. 

The  islanders  depend  largely 
upon  fishing  for  their  cash  income 
and  much  of  their  food.  Herring 
and  mackerel  are  caught  in  nets 
and  bring  good  prices  in  the 
Galway  market.  Much  of  their 
catch  is  sold  to  buyers  who  come 
in  luggers  to  the  islands.  The 
fishermen  also  dry  herring  and 
mackerel  for  their  own  use,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  to  the  thatch  of  their 
cottage  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  dogs.  Plaice,  similar  to  the 
American  flounder,  and  black  sole,  another 
species  of  flat  fish,  provide  them  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  food.  The  black  sole  is 
considered  in  Ireland  as  the  best  sea  food 
available  and  there  is  always  a  good  market 
for  it. 

The  fishermen  use  the  same  type  of  boat  for 
fishing  that  has  been  in  use  for  generations, 
the  curragh.  This  is  a  long,  staunch,  round 
bottomed  boat  of  heavy  canvas  stretched  over 
the  ribs  and  covered  with  a  protective  coating 
of  tar.  It  is  about  twice  the  length  of  a  dory 

and  will  accommodate 
three  oarsmen. 

On  account  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  wood,  the  only 
fuel  of  the  islanders  is 
peat  which  has  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Connemara 
on  the  mainland.  Every 
cottage  requires  about  30 
tons  of  peat  each  year. 

Those  interested  in  life 
on  the  Arans  will  enjoy 
reading  Synge’s  “The 
Aran  Islands,”  and  Pat 
Mullen’s  “Man  of  Aran” 
and  “H  e  r  o  B  r  e  e  d.” 
Mullen’s  books  give  a 
very  intimate  picture  of 
the  people  on  these  iso¬ 
lated  islands  who 
struggle  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  land  and  sea 
(Cont’d  on  Page  712) 


Fish  is  the  Islanders’  Main  Cash  Crop . 


driftwood  are  washed  ashore  but  this  is  heavy 
timber  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  unsuit¬ 
able  for  building  purposes. 

The  most  important  crop  is  potatoes.  They 
are  planted  in  ridges,  which,  including  the 
furrow,  are  about  three  feet  wide.  After  the 
ridge  is  covered  with  seaweed  and  whatever 
farmyard  manure  they  may  have,  the  seed  is 
dropped  and  covered  with  soil  from  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  best  farmers  later  help  along  the 
crop  with  a  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Usually  the  plants  are  sprayed  several  times  to 
prevent  blight.  The  favorite  variety  is  called 
‘up-to-date’  which  looks  much  like  our  Green 
Mountain  variety.  In  a  favorable  season  yields 
as  large  as  20  tons  per  acre  have  been  ob¬ 
tained;  the  average  yield,  however,  is  about 
12  tons.  This  is  not  only  a  very  important  food 
supply  of  the  islanders,  but  it  is  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  and  pigs.  From  500  to  1,000  tons  are 
also  exported  to  the  mainland  each  year. 
Farmers  are  supplied  with  certified  seed  at  a 
reduced  price  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Next  in  importance  is  oats.  A  trench  six 
inches  deep  is  dug  with  a  spade;  modern  farm 
implements  do  not  exist  on  the  Arans.  The 
seed  is  then  scattered  by  hand  and  covered  by 
dragging  brush  back  and  forth  over  the  row. 
The  crop  is  harvested  with  a  reaping  hook  and 
threshed  by  striking  the  sheaves  against  a 
large  rock.  The  grain  is  winnowed  on  a  windy 
day  by  pouring  it  from  a  bucket  on  a 


Drying  Fish  on  Roof  of  Cottage. 
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FARM  SEED 

‘Pete&tai  Service 


GLADLY 

GIVES 

YOU 


CONSULTATION  and 
ADVICE  on  all  FARM 
SEED  PROBLEMS 


NO  PURCHASE  REQUIRED! 

GROWMORE  service  is  CONTINUOUS,  Personal 
Service  —  before  planting,  during  growing  season 
and  at  harvest  time.  If  you  have  ANY  seed  prob¬ 
lem  feel  free  to  call  on  us  and  we'll  do  our  best 
to  assist  you.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  im¬ 
proved  and  better  varieties  of  spring  and  winter 
grains,  grass  seed,  forage  crops  and  Hybrid  corn. 
GROWMORE  selected  and  adopted  seeds  are  the 
best,  hardy  Northern  grown,  approved,  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

BETTER  CROPS,  BIGGER  YIELDS 
Always  Assured... 


Tested!  Tried!  True!  Inspected! 

Certified  FARM  SEEDS 


‘•You’ll  Like  Them” 

The  Choice  Of  Progressive  Farmers  SINCE  1895 

See  Your  Local  Growmore  Representative  Or  WRITE  DEP’T  R-50 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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- - -  CHAIN  SAWS  —  PARTS  - 

C,  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  TEL:  8586 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARA6ES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  2*™!' j. 


YOUR  RENEWAL  INCLUDES 
The  Big  Centennial  Issue 

The  biggest  issue  published  in  100  years!  That’s  what 
you’ll  receive  on  January  7,  1950,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

With  132  pages  and  a  4-color  cover,  this  gala  anniversary 
issue  will  span  a  Century  of  Progress  in  livestock  and  dairy, 
poultry,  horticulture,  soils  and  fertilizers,  field  crops,  and  farm 
machinery. 

You’ll  read  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Grange  and 
4-H,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  important  farm  organizations 
serving  the  Northeast. 

You’ll  see  how  Grandad  farmed  it:  A  Hundred  Years  of 
Farming  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  England  and 
New  Jersey. 

You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  special  “Woman  and  Home” 
Section  covering  a  century  of  life  in  the  farm  home.  Everybody 
will  enjoy  the  fascinating  story  behind  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 

This  big  Anniversary  Issue  will  come  to  you  in  a  separate 
wrapper  as  part  of  your  regular  subscription  at  NO  EXTRA 
CHARGE. 

We  ask  only  that  you  send  your  renewal  remittance  now 
so  you’ll  be  on  the  mailing  list  at  the  time  the  Centennial  Issue 
is  mailed. 

While  you  think  of  it,  enclose  a  bill,  money  order  or  check 
with  the  coupon  below  and — 

Renew  Right  Now! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  . . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 


Books  for  Christmas 


There  is  nothing  more  lasting  than 
a  book.  While  prices  are  still  high, 
one  must  consider  the  value  of  a 
book  to  an  individual  and  to  the 
oldsters  and  youngsters  who  will  read 
them  over  and  over.  Our  choices  may 
not  suit  all  tastes  but  the  books  listed 
here  have  been  selected  from  many 
that  came  to  our  attention  and  to  us 
showed  special  merit. 

Here  is  the  list,  first  a  selection  of 
agricultural  books,  then  the  current 
novels: 

Home  Garden — “Vegetable  Crops”, 
Homer  C.  Thompson,  $6.00;  “New 
Garden  Encyclopedia”,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour,  $5.00;  “10,000  Garden 

Questions  Answered”,  F.  F.  Rockwell, 
$4.95;  “Greenhouse  Gardening  for 
Everyone”,  Ernest  Chabot,  $3.50; 
“Garden  Soils”,  Arthur  Beaumont, 
$3.50;  “Pay  Dirt”,  J.  1.  Rodale,  $3.00; 
“Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs”,  E.  P. 
Felt,  $2.50. 

Fruits  —  “Fruit  Science”,  N.  F. 
Childers,  $5.00;  “Modern  Fruit  Pro¬ 
duction”,  Gourley  and  Howlett,  $4.75; 
“Deciduous  Orchards”,  W.  H.  Chand¬ 
ler,  $4.50;  “General  Horticulture”^ 
Thos.  J.  Talbert,  $4.00;  “Grow  Your 
Own  Fruit”,  M.  B.  Kains,  $4.00; 
“Dwarf  Fruit  Trees”,  Lawrence 
Southwick,  $2.50. 

Livestock  —  “Feeds  and  Feeding”, 

F.  B.  Morrison,  $7.00;  “Bovine  Mas¬ 
titis”,  Little  &  Plastridge,  $7.00; 
“Beef  Cattle”,  Roscoe  Snapp,  $5.00; 
“Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production”, 
Eckles,  Anthony  &  Palmer,  $5.00; 
“Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals”,  E.  J.  Perry,  $4.00;  “Man¬ 
agement  and  Feeding  of  Sheep”,  E.  T. 
Baker,  $3.50;  “Grass  Silage  and 
Dairying”,  Ray  W.  Ingham,  $1.50. 

Poultry  —  “Turkey  Management”, 
Marsden  &  Martin,  $4.50;  “Com¬ 
mercial  Poultry  Farming”,  Charles  & 
Stuart,  $4.00;  “Poultry  Production”, 
Lippincott  &  Card,  $4.00;  “Successful 
Broiler  Growing”,  Hoffman  &  John¬ 
son,  $3.00;  “Backyard  Poultry  Keep¬ 
ing”,  G.  T.  Klein,  $1.50. 

Farm  Shop  —  “Shopwork  on  the 
Farm”,  Mack  Jones,  $3.50;  “Farm 
Machinery”,  A.  A.  Stone,  $3.25; 
“Farm  Tractor  Maintenance”,  Ivan 

G.  Morrison,  $2.50;  “Handy  Farm 
Devices”,  Rolfe  Cobleigh,  $1.50. 

Farm  Buildings  —  “Farm  Build¬ 
ings”,  J.  C.  Wooley,  $4.00;  “Pour 
Yourself  a  House”,  F.  F.  Peters,  $3.95; 
“Standard  Primer  for  Home  Build¬ 
ers”,  Kenneth  Duncan,  $3.50;  “First 
Aid  for  the  Ailing  House”,  Roger  B. 
Whitman,  $2.50;  “Country  Houses 
and  How  to  Build  Them”,  Llewellyn 
Price,  $1.25. 

General  —  “Farm  Management”, 
J.  D.  Black,  et  al,  $5.50;  “Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Soil  Science”,  Millar  & 
Turk,  $4.00;  “Soils  and  Fertilizers”, 
Firman  E.  Bear,  $3.75;  “Elements  of 
Soil  Conservation”,  Hugh  H.  Bennett, 
$3.20;  “Success  on  the  Small  Farm”, 
Haydn  S.  Pearson,  $3.00;  “Buying 
Country  Property”,  Herbert  R.  Moral, 
$2.75;  “Everyday  Farm  Laws”,  Adams 
&  Bedford,  $2.75;  “15  Ways  to  Make 
Money  in  Country”,  Haydn  S.  Pear¬ 
son,  $2.00;  “Farm  Labor  Savers”, 
Robert  L.  Crane,  $2.00. 

Woman  and  Home — “The  Country¬ 
man’s  Cook  Book”,  Haydn  S.  Pearson, 
$3.00;  “The  Joy  of  Cooking”,  Irma 
Rombauer,  $3.00;  “Into  the  Freezer 
and  Out”,  Tressler,  Evers  &  Long, 
$2.50;  “Pressure  Cookery”,  Leone  R. 
Carroll,  $2.00. 

“Seven  Decades  of  Milk”,  by  John 
J.  Dillon  is  the  latest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  reference  book  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  history  in  New  York 
State.  Price  $3.00. 

The  above  books  may  be  purchased 
by  mail  direct  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  the  prices  stated.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  two  per  cent  sales 
tax). 


CHOICE  OF  CURRENT  FICTION 

There  are  many  well  written  books 
this  year  and  they  are  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  A  number  of  outstanding  novels 
in  the  list  are  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts  and  will  be  an  addition  to  any 
library.  Also  included  are  excellent 
books  dealing  with  various  parts  of 
our  country  that  form  a  true  picture 
of  the  history  of  those  times  and  sec¬ 
tions  which  we  probably  have  for¬ 
gotten.  The  religious  subjects  are 
covered  in  outstanding 'books  and  are 
worth  owning.  There  are  some  very 
good  historical  novels.  “A  Moment  of 
Truth”  is  so  realistic  one  almost  hears 
the  people  think.  “The  Conquerors” 
bring  to  mind  a  phase  of  English 
history  much  of  which  may  have 
faded  from  our  minds.  “The  Rock 
Cried  Out”  sheds  new  light  on  the 
Blennerhassett  and  Burr  incident  in 
our  American  history.  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  writing  and  charac¬ 
terizations  than  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
shows  in  “The  P  um  Tree”.  “The 
Square”  ties  up  the  past  with  the 
present  in  a  forceful  way.  Charles 
Morgan’s  “The  River  Line”  is  a  sad 
but  beautiful  story  of  deep  friend¬ 
ship.  “Hunter’s  Horn”  is  full  of  plain 
Kentucky  “swarin’  ”,  but  it  is  a  good 
story.  Some  of  the  books  may  not 
appeal  but  there  are  enough  for  each 
taste.  Haydn  Pearson’s  new  book, 
“Countryman’s  Year”,  in  the  typical 
Pearson  essay  style,  makes  delight¬ 
ful  reading.  Each  season  of  the  year 
is  discussed,  illustrated  copiously 
with  beautiful  photography.  It  makes 
an  especially  nice  Christmas  gift. 

For  adult  reading  we  recommend: 

Autobiographical  —  “The  Man 
Who  Wanted  To  Make  Friends  With 
Himself,  Christopher  Morley,  $3.00; 
“I  Wanted  To  Write”,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  $3.50;  “Fraternity  Village”, 
Ben  Ames  Williams,  (Maine  stories 
well  told),  $3.00;  “Family  Circle”, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  (humorous 
chatty  story  of  her  home  life),  $3.00; 
“Benefits  Forgot”,  Phyllis  Bentley, 
(essays  based  on  her  life),  $3.50;  and 
“The  Land  of  Milk  &  Honey”,  E.  B. 
White  (about  Soviet  Russia),  $3.00. 

Historical— “Dateline  Washington”, 
(journalists  on  national  affairs), 
$4.00;  “The  Spell  of  the  Pacific”, 
Stroven  &  Day  (story  of  the  North¬ 
west)  $6.50;  “Champlain  Road”,  F.  P. 
McDowell,  (Jesuit  Missionaries  and 
Indians),  $3.75;  “Farthest  Frontiers”, 
Sidney  Warren,  (the  Far  West), 
$4.50;  “Prairie  Schooner  Detours”, 
Irene  D.  Paden,  (Calif,  to  Oregon), 
$3.75;  “History  of  Our  Times”, 
Quincy  Howe,  (factual  and  good), 
$5.00;  and  “The  Aspirin  Age”,  Isa¬ 
belle  Leighton,  (well  written  news 
stories  1919-1949),  $3.95. 

Historical  Novels  —  “The  Rock 
Cried  Out”,  Edw.  Stanley,  (Blenner¬ 
hassett  &  Burr),  $3.00;  “The  Con¬ 
querors”,  Thomas  B.  Costain,  (Eng¬ 
land’s  most  colorful  period),  $4.00; 
and  “Dark  Trees  To  The  Wind”,  Carl 
Carmer,  (folklore  tales  of  N.  Y. 
State),  $4.00. 

Novels  —  “Double  Mucscadine”, 
Frances  Gaither,  (forceful  court  room 
literature  at  its  best  in  the  old 
South),  $3.50;  “The  Elephant  Walk”, 
Robert  Standish,  (laid  in  Ceylon — 
dramatic),  $3.00;  “The  God-Seeker”, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  $3.50;  “Doc  Dill- 
ahay”,  Paul  S.  Powers,  (lusty  young 
Dr.  makes  grade),  $3.00;  “The 
Moment  of  Truth”,  Storm  Jameson, 
(quiet  dramatic  characterizations), 
(Continued  on  Page  732) 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices  reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of  November 

22,  1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$49.00 

$54.75‘ 

$53.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts... 

. .  56.75 

51.50 

57.50 

54.50 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

51.50 

55.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. .  .76.50 

78.25 

75.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

.  .  84.00 

75.00 

85.00 

82.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  .  76.17 

75.96 

79.30 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein. . . . 

.  .  57.06 

54..70 

57.52 

White  Hominy  feed . 

55.00 

55.25 

51.00 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  70.25 

72.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  61.75 

58.50 

62.00 

60.50 
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A  Fireproof  Mulch 

New  York  State  farmers  growing 
hops  may  not  know  it,  but  a  very 
practical  use  has  been  found  for  their 
product.  The  hops  previously  dis¬ 
carded  as  waste  material  by  beer- 
makers  is  now  much  prized  as  a 
mulching  material.  This  byproduct 
has  been  found  to  be  the  answer  at 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  to  one 
of  the  most  important  needs  of  any 
city  park — a  mulch  which  is  resistant 
to  fire.  The  stuff  is  simply  the  hops 
which  have  been  emptied  out  of 
brewery  vats.  According  to  Robert  G. 
Williams,  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds  at  this  internationally 
known  and  oldest  of  existing  arbo- 
retums,  the  anti-fire  characteristic  is 
of  major  importance  in  a  public  park 
where  a  carelessly  discarded  cigar¬ 
ette  or  match  can  start  a  quick  and 
costly  conflagration,  particularly 
during  dry,  Autumn  days.  In  the 
past,  Arnold  Arboretum  has  had  as 
many  as  10  fire  alarms  in  a  single 
day. 

A  mulch  such  as  glass  wool  can 
be  fireproof  too,  but  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  does  not  add  fertility 
and  humus  to  the  soil.  Just  why  used 
hops  resists  fire  is  something  of  a 
puzzler.  When  applied  under  a  shrub 
or  tree,  this  plant  material  dries  and 
becomes  a  flaky  layer  which  allows 
air  to  pass  through  it.  Yet  a  burning 
match  applied  to  it  merely  scorches 
the  outer  flakes.  The  flame  dies  out, 
leaving  a  surface  layer  of  singed 
hops  where  the  fire  had  been  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  hops  do  not  burn,  as  would 
hay  or  straw,  nor  is  there  a  danger¬ 


ous  undercover  smoldering  as  can 
happen  with  peat  moss. 

This  feature  paid  dividends  recent¬ 
ly  when  fire  started  in  an  area  of 
flowering  crabapples  at  the  Boston 
Arboretum.  Flames  moved  over  the 
dry  grass  until  they  reached  the 
areas  mulched  with  hops.  There  they 
stopped.  The  crabapples  were  pro¬ 
tected  as  if  by  a  safety  ring.  This  was 
in  contrast  to  a  fire  last  year  in  which 
a  peat  moss  mulch  supported  com¬ 
bustion,  and  consequently  the  Arbo¬ 
retum  lost  15  of  its  precious  dwarf 
conifers,  some  being  specimens  over 
40  years  old. 

Mulching  with  used  hops  was  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Karl  Sax  when  he 
became  arboretum  director  three 
years  ago.  He  knew  that  the  method 
had  been  used  in  England,  and 
wanted  it  tried  here.  Since  then,  the 
Arnold  Arboretum’s  hops-covered 
areas  have  constantly  expanded.  Four 
days  every  week,  a  truck  from  a 
nearby  brewery  brings  in  the  waste 
material.  At  first,  the  mulch  was 
applied  from  three  to  four  inches 
deep,  but  the  layer  deteriorated  too 
quickly.  It  is  now  applied  a  foot  deep, 
over  areas  up  to  25  feet  in  diameter 
around  some  trees. 

When  first  applied,  hop  residue  re¬ 
tains  a  brewery  odor  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  this  is  not  serious  or 
permanent.  Because  it  is  a  decaying 
plant  material,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  of  decomposition  is  created 
which  makes  it  advisable  to  keep  the 
stuff  six  inches  away  from  the  stem 
of  a  shrub.  In  Winter,  however,  it 
can  be  piled  right  against  the  stem. 

Vermont  w.  g. 


Fire  spreading  over  the  ground  will  stop  at  this  mulch,  which  is  being  used 
at  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston .  It  is  nothing  more  than  used  hops  from  a 
brewery.  Superintendent  Robert  G.  Williams  here  shows  some  of  the  mulch 
that  has  been  applied  underneath  a  prized  variety  of  lilac  bush. 


DDT  for  Dutch  Elm  Disease 

Completion  of  the  second  year  of 
experiments  in  Connecticut  using 
DDT  sprays  on  large  street  trees,  for 
control  of  the  bark  beetles  which 
carry  Dutch  elm  disease,  has  shown 
promising  results.  The  experiments 
inolved  213  trees  in  the  Westville 
section  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  which  received 
no  treatment  for  two  years,  while  the 
others  received  DDT  applications  in 
both  1948  and  1949.  Results  just  com¬ 
piled  for  the  two-year  period  show 
that  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  sprayed 
trees  have  contracted  Dutch  elm 
disease  while  39  per  cent  of  the  un¬ 
treated  elms  have  become  infected. 

All  applications  were  made  with 
a  mist  blower  which  put  the  DDT  on 
as  a  highly  concentrated  extremely 
fine  spray.  An  emulsion  was  used 
containing  one  pound  of  DDT  per 
gallon.  The  rate  of  application  was 
one  and  a  half  gallons  per  10  inches 
of  trunk  diameter.  All  the  trees  used 
in  the  experiments  were  big,  the 
average  trunk  diameter  of  the 
terated  elms  being  27.7  inches  and 
the  average  height  60  feet.  Untreated 
checks  were  slightly  smaller.  Most 
of  the  trees  were  located  on  narrow 
streets ^ear  houses  where  thorough 
coverage  was  hard  to  attain. 

If  spraying  for  control  of  bark 
beetles  is  to  be  effective,  enough  ma¬ 


terial  must  be  used  and  twig  cover¬ 
age  must  be  thorough.  This  operation 
is  very  different  from  sprays  put  on 
for  the  control  of  leaf  eating  insects, 
like  the  cakerworm.  Here,  a  small 
amount  of  material  is  adequate  and, 
if  coverage  is  not  complete,  the 
treatment  is  still  effective  enough. 
The  mist  blower,  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  DDT  spray  onto  the  trees, 
has  shown  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
With  this  apparatus,  good  coverage 
was  obtained  even  in  the  crowns  of 
the  trees. 

Besides  these  tests  with  DDT  for 
control  of  the  bark  beetle,  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  is 
also  continuing  its  experimentation 
with  chemotherapy  for  control  of  the 
disease  itself.  For  four’  years  now 
trees  on  the  New  Haven  Green  have 
been  soil  treated  under  pressure  with 
oxyquinoline  benzoate.  Of  53  trees 
receiving  this  treatment  annually 
since  1946,  only  four  have  become 
diseased.  For  comparison,  152  trees 
were  left  untreated;  of  these,  27  have 
now  become  infected  with  Dutch  elm 
disease.  The  search  for  chemothera- 
peutants,  even  better  than  oxyquino¬ 
line  benzoate  for  this  purpose,  still 
goes  on.  All  such  materials  found 
promising  on  other  plant  diseases 
have  now  been  tested  against  Dutch 
elm  disease.  Thus  far,  oxyquinoline 
benzoate  is  still  the  best  one  dis¬ 
covered. 
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ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Feed  your  potatoes  Armour’s  Big  Cropv  Fertilizers  —  and  watch  the 
grader  show  the  difference! 

Armour-fed  potatoes  grow  more  uniformly  in  grade,  with  fewer  culls 
and  small  ones.  Here’s  why:  Armour’s  is  formulated  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  over  half  a  century  of  making  field-proved  fertilizers.  It 
comes  dry  and  drillable  in  an  analysis  exactly  right  for  pota - 
toes.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  crop,  balances 
deficiencies  in  the  soil. 

So  be  sure  your  potatoes  make  the  grade — be 
sure  you  get  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers. 
Order  today  from  your  friendly  Armour  Agent. 

V.nagreen — Armour’s  complete,  balanced 
plant  food  made  especially  for  high-income 
crops. 

Double-Strength _More  plant  {ood  unit5 

per  bag  at  lower  cost  per  unit  with  Big  Crop 
high  analysis  double-strength  fertilizers  and 
Big  Crop  45%  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Save 
on  handling,  transportation,  storage. 

*T.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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EveryAcre 
Do  Its 


Ordinary  Kinds 
Hybrid  vigor  makes 
the  plants  grow  fast¬ 
er.  bear  earlier  and 
for  a  longer  season. 
Better  quality  too! 


Smooth,  Round,  Scarlet-Red  and  Delicious 

Thick-meated  heavy  fruits  0'S  lb.  or  more  each), 
outstanding  in  quality  and  rich  flavor,  wonderful 
for  salads,  canning  and  every  family  use — profit¬ 
able  to  grow  for  market.  Excels  on  stakes  or  grown 
naturally.  Offer  good  for  limited  time  only — send 
stamp  for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE. 
Or.  to  have  more  plants:  30  seeds  36c;  100  seeds  $1. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

377  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Also  Fro® 

Burpee 
Seed  Catalog 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  cur  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  .York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  In  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers. 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


-MUSHROOM  SPAWN- 

$2.00  per  unit — sufficient  for  40  sq.  ft.  bed.  Culture 
pamphlet  free  with  order.  Culture  pamphlet  separate  25c. 
W.  F.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  R.D.  2,  Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Infants  hand  crocheted  bootees, 
mocassins,  sacaues,  and  sacque  bonnet  and  bootee 
sets.  Please  submit  samples  and  quote  prices. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC.,  SYRACUSE  2,  N,  Y. 


-  SEND  FOR  THIS  ATTRACTIVE  GIFT  - 

A  dram  of  oil  of  perfume  "Marigold”  in  hand  painted 
Florida  shell.  To  be  used  sparingly.  Price  $1.00. 

M.  MOORE,  657  E.  29th  St.,  BROOKLYN  10,  N.  Y. 


- -  PAPER  SHELL  PECANS  - 

Delicious,  nourishing.  10  lbs.  $4.25:  25  lbs.  $10.00.  7 
lbs.  Pecans  and  shelled  peanuts  $5.25.  Express  prepaid. 
Nice  Xmas  gift.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga. 


SALLY  &  LOWTHER  Circular  atldDisston  Chain  Saws 
at  REDUCED  PRICES.  H.  E.  ANDERSON. 

21  MAPLE  ST.,  DANIELSON,  CONN.  Tel.  4-5803 


Thin-Shell  Black  Walnuts,  rapid  growers,  beautiful 
shades;  bear  second  year.  Nuts  large,  easily  cracked. 
Catalog  Free.  Corsicana  Nursery,  Corsicana,  Texas. 


—NAMEPLATE  THAT  GLOWS  IN  THE  DARK— 

An  Ideal  gift  16x6  inch  sign  of  Tempered  Masonite 
with  2  inch  raised  letters.  Price  $2.25  for  8  letter 
sign.  Extra  letters  20  cents  each.  No  C.O.D’s. 
S.  MARCUS,  R.  F.  O.  3,  SUSSEX,  NEW  JERSEY 
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BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
B0Y5ENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 

GRAPES  ’ASPARAGUS 

fin  3  a  «»nr  £  mow  to  sromhq 
(JU  9  AWIU9  strrf/t  e£/W£S 

You’ll  find  our  ’50  Berry  Book  and  Cata¬ 
log  both  interesting  and  valuable  .... 
each  variety  fully  described  with  special 
information  on  areas  to  which  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Also  contains  latest  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing  directions.  (Nationwide  Shipments). 
Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 


Salisbury  50,  Maryland 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Years,  Certified.  Early 
Midseason  and  Late  Varieties,  Bargain  Prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  Wanted  within  200  miles  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Balsam.  Spruce  or  Scotch  Pine. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  f.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72 W sit  Markets*.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen’s  Berry  Book. 


Name, 


Street 


Town . State.., 
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Letters  by  the  hundreds  from  successful  farmers  prove  Royster 
6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizer  gives  bigger  yields  per  acre. 

Here’s  what  they  say: 

“Good  and  bad  acres  take  the  same  hard  work.  I  make  every  acre  ™ 
pay  off  with  Royster’s I” . . .  “Royster's  gives  me  bigger  yields 
per  acre.  That's  how  I  beat  declining  prices!’’. . .  "Royster’s  outdrills 
them  all,  makes  better  crops!” 


No  wonder  farmers  report  these  outstanding 
results  from  Field-Tested  Royster  .  .  .  only 
Royster’s  gives  you  chemically-controlled  amounts 
of  all  six  plant  foods:  Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth; 
Phosphoric  Acid  for  maturity  and  yield;  Potash  for 
health  and  quality  .  .  .  PLUS  Calcium  for  sturdy 
plants,  Sulfur  for  vigor  and  tone,  Magnesium  for 
color  and  snap.  These  are  plant  foods  most  soils  lack 
and  all  crops  must  have ! 

That  is  why  the  best  investment  you  can  make  is 
to  use  Royster’s  top -quality  fertilizer  for  better 
crops  at  harvest  time!  Royster’s  helps  you  get  full 
value  from  every  acre  you  cultivate.  For  65  years 
Royster  has  made  only  one  quality  fertilizer — the 
finest.  Order  today  from  your  Royster  Agent! 

uiADMiur.  0rd*r  •or|y*° b#,ur*  yMhort 
YYAItmilU-  Roy  tier's  when  yon  need  IK 

Contact  your  State  Experiment  Station  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  for  information  about  proper  use 
of  fertilizer  and  other  aids  to  better  farming. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

farming  areas 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 

Wire  Worm  Control 

Last  season  I  had  a  great  amount 
of  trouble  from  wire  worms.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  kill  them  and  the 
best  crops  to  grow  to  clean  them  up. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  w.  p.  b. 

Wire  worms  are  the  larvae  of  click 
beetles  of  several  species.  These 
larvae  live  for  several  years  before 
reaching  the  adult  stage,  infesting  both 
sod  land  and  cultivated  ground.  The 
only  common  crops  that  they  do  not 
feed  upon  are  the  legumes.  However, 
in  clover  and  alfalfa  there  is  usually 
enough  foreign  grass  to  maintain  an 
infestation  of  wire  worms.  The  best 
crops  to  grow  to  rid  the  land  of  wire 
worms  are  peas,  beans  and  soybeans. 
Wire  worms  can  be  killed  by  an 
application  of  chlorane,  one  ounce 
per  1,000  square  feet,  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  However,  under 
certain  conditions,  this  material  has 
affected  the  flavor  of  potatoes  and 
it  is  therefore  questionable  if  it 
should  be  used  for  this  crop.  It  can 
be  used  with  other  crops  that  are 
not  to  be  used  for  food  in  order  to 
clean  up  the  land. 


have  to  be  in  a  tight  container,  al¬ 
though  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  or  not  they  have  ventilation, 
provided  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
dried.  A  metal  box  with  a  fairly 
tight  fitting  lid  is  quite  satisfactory. 
A  few  moth  balls  will  keep  away 
insects. 


Lime  for  Compost  Pile 

What  would  be  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  lime  to  use  in  the  com¬ 
post  pile?  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  hy¬ 
drated  or  builders  lime  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  A.  N. 

Ground  limestone  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  form  of  lime  to 
use  in  a  compost  pile  rather  than 
other  forms.  This  material  is  avail¬ 
able  from  nearly  all  dealers  in  farm 
and  garden  supplies.  Hydrated  or 
builders  lime  can  also  be  used  but 
this  is  more  expensive  and  would 
have  no  advantage  in  a  compost  pile. 


Peppers  Did  Not  Set 

My  pepper  plants  grew  well  but 
failed  to  set  fruit.  Please  tell  me 
about  this  and  why?  mrs.  g.  d.  h. 

Peppers  frequently  fail  to  set  fruit 
when  they  are  growing  too  vigorous¬ 
ly.  Peppers  produce  best  on  light, 
sandy  soil  that  is  moderately  fertil¬ 
ized  with  a  formula  such  as  a  5-10-5 
that  carries  a  high  proportion  of 
phosphorus.  This  fertilizer  should  be 
used  not  more  than  30  pounds  per 
each  1,000  square  feet.  The  varieties 
of  peppers  most  commonly  grown  in 
this  area  are  Early  Giant  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder.  There  are,  however, 
many  new  varieties  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logs  that  are  worth  trying. 


Eggplants  Had  Wilt  Disease 

Last  season  my  eggplants  all  had 
the  wilt  disease.  Would  like  to  have 
your  suggestions  for  treatment  and 
prevention  of  this  trouble  in  order  to 
avoid  it  another  year.  h.  j.  c. 

Eggplants  are  quite  susceptible  to 
the  wilt  disease.  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  for  this  disease 
other  than  prevention,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  planting  disease  free  plants 
in  a  location  that  has  not  previously 
grown  eggplant.  You  might  find  it 
safer  to  grow  your  own  plants,  start¬ 
ing  them  in  sterilized  soil,  or  in  soil 
that  has  not  grown  tomatoes,  peppers 
nor  eggplant. 


Keeping  Seeds  Over  Winter 

How  do  you  suggest  keeping  seeds 
over  Winter,  so  that  they  will  come 
through  all  right  to  use  for  planting 
next  season?  h.  j.  m. 

Seeds  that  are  kept  over  Winter 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place  where  they  are  protected 
from  mice  and  insects.  They  do  not 


Honeysuckle  to  Hold  Bank  Soil 

I  have  some  property  with  a 
smooth  bank  which  is  washing  badly. 
What  plant  would  you  recommend 
to  hold  the  soil  in  place?  f.  g. 

The  best  plant  to  cover  a  bank  and 
hold  the  soil,  such  as  you  describe, 
is  honeysuckle;  this  plant  will  grow 
on  poor  soil  so  long  as  it  gets  full 
sunlight.  Some  of  the  spreading 
junipers  are  also  used,  but  these 
plants  are  rather  expensive  and 
would  not  have  the  soil  holding 
capacity  that  honeysuckle  does. 
Honeysuckle  often  grows  wild  along 
banks  and  you  should  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  plants  from  nearby  sources.  If 
not,  they  are  available  from 
nurseries. 


An  Early  Start  on  Holiday 
Greens 

We  have  devised  a  plan  for  early 
gathering  of  Christmas  decorating 
material  which  has  proved  im¬ 
measurably  helpful  during  the  busy 
pre-holiday  season.  This  plan  has 
worked  out  so  satisfactorily  that  I  am 
passing  it  on,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  others. 

In  the  Fall,  we  place  a  large  car¬ 
ton  in  a  cool,  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  house  and  start  filling  it  with 
suitable  material  as  we  find  it,  al¬ 
ways  taking  a  basket  along  on  our 
country  walks  and  drives.  First,  there 
are  cones  of  all  shapes  and  kinds 
(except  the  pitchy  fruit  of  the  white 
pine  which  we  reserve  for  hearth 
fires)  —  hard  pine,  spruce,  clusters  of 
tiny  hemlock  cones  and  acorns  all  go 
into  our  box  in  large  quantities.  The 
spruce  cones  are  tightly  folded  but 
open  up  perfectly  before  we  need  to 
use  them.  In  our  yard,  bittersweet 
grows  abundantly  and  we  cut  sprays 
of  the  berries  just  as  soon  as  they 
“pop,”  tying  them  in  bunches  and 
hanging  by  the  stems  in  a  cool  place 
until  we  are  ready  for  it.  Bayberries 
we  garner,  too,  as  we  come  upon 
them. 

From  the  farm  woodlot,  in  De¬ 
cember,  come  various  greens;  and  we 
always  use  pruning  shears,  a  saw  or 
a  sharp  knife,  never  breaking  them 
to  leave  unsightly  ends.  The  spread¬ 
ing  pasture  juniper  makes  excellent 
material  for  holiday  use,  and  what 
farmer  isn’t  glad  to  get  rid  of  it!  The 
underside  of  this  shrub  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  sheen  which  combines  at¬ 
tractively  with  the  dark  glossy  green 
of  spruce  and  balsam.  Don’t  gather 
hemlock  for  indoor  use,  for  it  soon 
dries  and  sheds  its  needles;  for  out¬ 
door  use,  however,  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  trailing  evergreen  which 
carpets  most  wood.ots  we  find  good 
for  decorating  purposes,  as  are  spruce 
and  white  and  yellow  pine,  also 
cedar  from  the  hillside  pasture.  We 
cut  branches  with  cones  attached 
wherever  possible,  since  Nature’s  ar¬ 
rangement  is  always  superior  to  ours. 
Evergreens  of  varied  texture  and 


color  make  for  interest  in  the  finished 
piece,  so  we  leave  the  pruning  of 
evergreens  around  the  home  grounds 
—  arborvitae,  yew,  rhododendrons, 
etc.  —  until  December,  placing  the 
trimmings  in  a  shady  spot  outdoors 
until  needed. 

Well-shaped,  ruddy  crabapples  and 
large  rose  hips  are  given  a  coat  of 
white  shellac  to  preserve  their 
plumpness  and  color.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  this  must  be  done  before 
heavy  frost.  One  year,  a  neighbor 
gave  us  some  tiny  ears  of  corn  — - 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  long, 
both  yellow  and  red,  with  the  husks 
on.  In  clusters  of  three,  these  worked 
into  sprays  and  wreaths  most  effec¬ 
tively;  and  we  have  continued  to  use 
them  year  after  year,  after  giving 
them  a  coat  of  paraffin.  Strawberry 
com  is  readily  grown  in  the  garden, 
and  the  tiny  crimson  ears  add  a 
charming  bit  of  color  to  holiday 
decorations.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to.  an  artiffcal  touch,  opened  milk¬ 
weed  pods  could  be  added  to  the 
store,  the  inside  painted  gold,  silver, 
blue  or  Chinese  red.  These  are  most 
effective  when  so  treated. 

Other  things  go  into  our  box,  too, 
for  it  is  always  such  a  help  to  have 
everything  ready  when  the  rush 
begins.  There  is  wire,  for  instance, 
both  fine  and  heavy,  and  plenty  of 
stout  green  twine;  red  ribbon  of 
varying  width  for  indoor  use  and 
strips  of  red  oilcloth  to  be  fashioned 
into  bows  for  outside  decorations. 

For  wreaths,  we  make  a  foundation 
of  No.  9  wire,  or  long  shoots  of 
willow,  lilac  or  forsythia  are  shaped 
into  a  circlet  and  wired  together  for 
a  frame.  You  will  need  two  or  three 
shoots  for  each  wreath.  These  make  a 
particularly  good  foundation  for 
swags  or  garlands,  as  they  allow 
flexibility  in  arrangement.  Use  fine 
florist’s  wire  for  binding  the  greens 
to  the  frame.  If  you  wish,  a  wire  coat 
hanger  can  be  used  for  a  foundation, 
first  bending  it  into  circular  shape; 
and  there  is  the  hook  already  for 
hanging.  These  frames  can  be  made 
well  ahead  of  time  and  the  greens 
added  later.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Time  to  Run  the  Trapline 

(Continued  from  Page  706) 

The  Best  Bait 

The  food  of  mink  and  coon  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  water  and  consists 
of  fish,  crawfish,  frogs,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  best  bait  to  use  for  these  animals 
is  fresh  fish,  but  both  sardines  and 
salmon  are  also  very  attractive  to 
the  coon,  and  will  sometimes  attract 
mink  also.  If  one  is  unable  to  secure 
fish  for  bait,  rabbit,  squirrel,  chicken 
or  birds  will  do  but,  when  trapping 
either  of  these  animals,  I  have  found 
that  fish  will  give  better  results  than 
any  other  kind  of  bait.  Also,  unlike 
the  skunk  and  opossum  which  like 
stale  meat  best,  a  fish  or  bait  of  any 
kind  that  has  become  old  and  stale 
offers  very  little  attraction  to  mink 
and  coon,  so  traps  should  be  baited 
anew  every  few  days. 

Muskrats  not  Suspicious 

The  muskrat  is  found  almost  all 
over  the  United  States  and,  while 
the  rat  pelt  individually  is  not  worth 
very  much,  the  value  of  the  muskrat 
catch  in  America  is  greater  every 
year  than  that  of  any  other  fur¬ 
bearing  animal. 

Use  the  Right  Trap 

The  muskrat  is  usually  not  very 
suspicious  of  a  trap,  so  many  a  farm 
boy  has  taken  his  first  lessons  in 
trapping  in  pursuit  of  this  little  ani¬ 
mal.  The  rat  is  easy  to  hold  if  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  so  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  drown  as  soon  as  caught. 
Its  front  feet  and  legs  are  very  frail 
and,  when  trapped  by  a  front  foot, 
the  muskrat  will  often  gnaw  or  twist 
off  a  foot  and  escape  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  trap  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  No.  1  trap  is  large  enough  for 
rats  but,  as  the  No.  1  %  trap  will 
catch  higher  on  the  leg,  this  is  also 
a  good  trap  to  use.  To  prevent  twist¬ 
ing  off  or  gnawing  out  of  the  trap, 
a  special  kind  of  trap  with  double 
jaws  is  used,  which  will  often  pay  for 
its  extra  cost  by  the  number  of  pelts 
it  will  save  over  the  common  trap 
with  sing'e  jaws.  There  are  also  some 
traps  on  the  market  that  will  kill  the 
animal  as  soon  as  it  is  caught;  and 
these  are  good  to  use  when  trapping 
for  muskrats. 

Making  Muskrat  Sets 

Where  rats  are  very  plentiful,  blind 
sets  are  usually  employed.  I  make 
these  by  finding  where  the  animal 
travels  through  the  shallow  water  at 
the  foot  of  high  banks.  Usually  the 
trapper  can  locate  the  routes  of  travel 
by  the  tracks  seen  in  the  soft  mud  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  also  by 
the  marks  made  by  the  long,  flattened 
tail  which  drags  in  the  muddy 
bottom.  In  setting  my  trap  along 
these  travel  routes,  I  often  guide  the 
animal  over  the  trap  by  placing  some 
small  brush  in  the  water  on  each 
side  of  the  trap,  leaving  a  narrow 
passway  where  the  trap  is  located 
through  which  the  rat  must  pass. 

Rats  often  have  “slides”  where  they 
slide  down  steep  banks  when  return¬ 
ing  to  the  water  from  their  feeding 
ground  on  the  bank.  I  set  traps  in 
the  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of 
these  slides,  covering  the  trap  lightly 
with  mud  or  wet  leaves.  Rat  traps 
may  be  wired  to  a  flat  stone  placed  in 
the  water  beside  the  trap,  or  they 
may  be  fastened  to  iron  or  wooden 
stakes  which  are  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  trap  from  the  bank,  with 
the  full  length  of  the  chain  toward 
deep  water.  When  the  rat  is  caught,  it 
makes  a  dive  toward  deep  water;  if 
the  water  is  deep  enough,  the  weight 
of  the  trap  will  drown  it. 

Where  rats  are  not  very  plentiful, 
I  make  bait  sets  for  them  by  setting 
traps  in  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of 
high- banks,  and  then  sticking  a  piece 
of  carrot  or  wild  flag  root  on  a  sharp¬ 
ened  stick  which  is  stuck  in  the  bank 
directly  over  the  trap  and  about  a 
foot  above  it.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of 
catnip  near  the  trap  will  help  attract 
the  animal  to  the  set. 


Phosphorus  for  Potatoes 

Do  potatoes  require  much  phos¬ 
phorus?  It  so,  should  it  it  be  added 
early  or  when,  and  how  much? 

New  York  t.  j.  g. 

Potatoes  do  not  require  much 
phosphorus.  The  usual  fertilization 
for  potatoes  is  the  5-10-10  formula 
used  at  the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  per 
acre,  added  to  the  soil  either  at  time 
of  planting,  or  shortly  before,  apply¬ 
ing  it  in  bands  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  at  least  three  inches  away  from 
the  seed  tubers. 


How  to  make  your  tractor 
run  like  new  next  spring 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

5- STAR 


SERVICE 


Plenty  of  power  . . .  that’s  what  your  tractor  must  have  if  you  are  to  get 
your  heavy  spring  work  done  on  time.  And  now’s  the  time  to  see  your 
International  Harvester  dealer  about  putting  your  IH  tractor  and 
McCormick  equipment  into  topnotch  condition.  Why  now?  Because  you 
can  probably  spare  your  tractor  best  in  winter.  And  because  your  IH 
dealer’s  service  men  aren’t  rushed  now.  They  can  give  your  job  unhurried 
care  in  winter.  Remember,  only  your  IH  dealer  can  give  you  IH  5-Star 
Service  .  . .  with  these  five  important  advantages : 


/.  IH-TRAINED  SERVICE  MEN. 

International  Harvester  engineers  have  worked  out  the 
best  way  to  do  each  job,  and  have  taught  that  method 
to  your  IH  dealer’s  service  foreman  and  service  men. 
Specialized  training  and  experience  mean  better,  lower- 
cost  work. 


2 .  IH-APPROVED  TOOLS. 


First-class  servicing  of  modern  farm  tractors  and  other 
equipment  requires  special  tools  and  testing  equipment. 
When  you  turn  a  service  job  over  to  your  IH  dealer,  you 
know  it  will  be  done  with  the  efficient  aid  of  every 
necessary  precision  tool. 


This  "IH  5-Star  Service”  tag  on  your  machine  means  that 
it  has  been  serviced  according  to  International  Har¬ 
vester’s  high  standards  ...  by  trained  mechanics,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  well-equipped  shop  of  a  reliable,  responsible, 
local  business  man. 


4.  IH  PRECISION  PARTS. 


Every  replacement  part  that  your  IH  dealer  installs  while 
repairing  an  IH  product  is  an  IH-engineered  part,  made 
to  exactly  the  same  specifications  as  the  original  part  in 
the  machine.  Only  IH  parts  always  give  you  McCormick 
farm  equipment  performance^ 


5.  IH  SCHEDULED  INSPECTION. 

Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  examine  any  or  all  of  your 
machines  and  tell  you  what  servicing,  if  any,  they  need. 
He’ll  also  give  you  servicing  cost  estimates,  in  advance, 
and  tell  you  how  long  the  job  will  take.  Call  him  today. 

MAKE  A  DATE  NOW  FOR  TRACTOR  SERVICE 

To  be  sure  that  your  tractor  will  be  ready  on  time,  arrange 
with  your  IH  dealer  now  for  servicing  during  the  winter. 
No  one  else  is  so  interested  as  your  IH  dealer  in  seeing 
that  your  IH  equipment  is  serviced  right.  No  one  else  is 
so  well  prepared  to  give  you  really  expert  work  at  a 
fair  price. 

International  Harvester  Company  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  FarmallTractors...MotorTrucks...  Industrial  Power...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 
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M*W  Power  Unit* 


Frick  27”  and  32”  Edgars 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because 
they  are  precision  machines.  Timken  and 
Hyatt  roller  bearings,  adjustable  carriage 
trucks  without  end  play,  setworks  accurate 
to  1/32",  cut  steel  adjustable  rack  bars  and 
similar  features  make  Frick  Sawmills  the 
choice  of  sawyers  and  owners  alike. 

Square-edged  lumber  means  bigger 
profits.  For  this  operation  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger,  built 
in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch,  with  2 
or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel  trimmers 
are  built  with  2  saws,  are  20  ft. 
long  and  are  of  welded  construction. 

Minneapolis  -  Moline  Powei'  Units  or 
heavy-duty  tractors  are  ideal  drives 
for  this  equipment. 

See  your  Frick  Dealer  today  or  Frick 
Branch  at  Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  Easton,  Penna.  among  other 
principal  cities.  New  England  States 
Representative,  Mr.  Thomas  Peddie, 
Box  322,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Frick  20’  Steel  Trimmers 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Also  Builders  of  Air  Conditioning  Ice-making 
and  Refrigerating  Machinery. 


HELP  US  NAME  HIM 
...WIN  A  PRIZE! 


A  husky  new  baby  has  joined  the  fa¬ 
mous  Craine  Silo  family— and  we’d 
like  you  to  help  us  name  him!  So, 
we’re  offering  prizes — big  money-sav¬ 
ing  credits  from  the  established  price 
of  any  Craine  Silo  bought  in  the  next 
two  years. 

$1000*  PRIZE  CONTEST 

$500  —  1st  Prize 

$200 — 2nd  Prize  $100 — 3rd  Prize 

10  Prizes  of  $20  each 
*  in  full-cash  value  credits 

Win  a  prize  for  your 
name  for  our  rugged  boy  .  . . 

A  NEW  TILE  SILO  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE 

You’ll  want  details  on  his  outstand¬ 
ing  features,  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  win.  We’ll  enclose  your  free  entry 
blank  and  simple  contest  rules.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  Don’t  delay  —  contest 
closes  at  midnight,  February  15th. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS^— Compact.  Superior  to  large 
conventional  size.  Simple  operation  $5.95  postpaid. 
Send  check.  WALTER'S,  210  S.  Ilth  PHILA.,  PA. 


They  SLICE! 

It’s  snip,  snip,  snip  for  clean,  healthy  cuts 
— without  bruises  or  splits — without  brute 
force  or  time-wasting  slips — thanks  to  the 
scientific  slicing  action  of  Tiffany  Pruners. 
Hardened,  ground  blades  stay  sharp  long¬ 
er — specially  designed  jaws  hold  large 
limbs  close  to  joint  for  greater  leverage, 
easier  cutting.  Blade  points  slim  and 
narrow  for  small  shoots — extra-strong 
hammer-forged  handles-with  comfortable, 
stay-tight  wood  grips.  Easily  sharpened — 
do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart. 

Three  convenient  sizes  .  .  .  1"  and 

lVz"  cutting  capacity. 

Available  at  regular  supply  houses. 

Additional  information  and  prices 
sent  on  request. 


FOR  QUICK,  CLEAN 

PRUNING! 


BUCKINGHAM  MANUFACTURINGCO., INC: 


25-27  Travis  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


754 

PKT. _ 

Gorgeous 


FREE 

eous  blooms. 


p  to  6^  in.  across, 
;the  biggest  you’ve 
ver  seen!  New  and 
etter  colors,  too. 
Easy  to  growl  To 
try,  we’ll  mail  you 
big75c-Packet  seeds 
FREE— just  enclose 
Btamp  for  postage. 
.  i’ll  also  get  Burpee’s 

new  Seed  Catalog  free.) 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
376  Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayoer’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

,  Grapes, Blueberries, Raspberries, Boysen- 

berries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 
RAYNER  BR0THER8,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  ORANGES  mixed  bushel  $5.00; 
Express  paid  West  to  Arkansas  and  lower  Michigan. 
OUR  GIFT  SERVICE  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 
PRICES  ON  OUR  FULL  LINE  ON  REQUEST. 

E.  R.  TURNER  AND  SONS,  DEPT.  A 
BOX  1027,  CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA 

Over  96  Years  of  Family  Experience  in  growing  Citrus 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Automobiles  are  so  low  slung  they 
scrape  the  thank-you-marms  on  the 
hills;  periscopes  will  be  needed  soon 
to  permit  a  man  to.  see  where  he  is 
going.  Some  day  a  thimbleful  of 
atomic  powder  may  furnish  power 
for  a  cross-country  trip.  But  no 
matter  what  the  lads  around  the  de¬ 
signing  boards  conceive  or  what 
happens  in  the  laboratories,  no  auto¬ 
mobile  will  ever  be  able  to  nudge  a 
man’s  arm  to  ask  for  a  lump  of  sugar 
or  a  sugar  cooky. 

The  horse  and  mule  population  is 
going  down  hill.  Farmers  no  longer 
can  judge  each  other’s  competence  by 
sleek  teams,  shiny  harnesses,  spark¬ 
ling  phaetons,  fringe-topped  surreys, 
red-striped  pungs  and  stylish  cutters. 
Buffalo  robes  and  Scotch-plaid  buggy 
robes  have  joined  long  underwear 
and  high-button  shoes.  The  high  year 
of  equine  population  was  1915  when 
the  country  reported  21,431,000 
horses  and  mules.  In  1931  the  figure 
was  13,000,000;  in  1942,  12,667,000. 
Today  the  figure  is  9,900,000.  In  1910 
there  were  some  1,000  tractors  on 
6,800,000  farms;  today  there  are 


approximately  3,000,000  on  5,800,000 

farms. 

There  is  no  question  that  tractors 
and  trucks  are  the  modern  source  of 
efficient  power.  Sentimental  die- 
hards  assert  that  big  tractors  don’t 
have  little  tractors,  but  that  is  beg¬ 
ging  the  issue.  It  costs  probably  25 
per  cent  more  per  unit  of  production 
to  use  horses  instead  of  tractors.  It 
requires  time  morning,  noon  and 
night  to  care  for  the  teams.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  teams  are  used  a 
surprisingly  small  percentage  of 
working  days;  but  they  have  to  be 
cared  for  and  fed  just  the  same. 
Tractors  can  chug  along  day  and 
night  in  rush  times.  Horses  can  work 
just  so  long.  Nevertheless  there  are 
men  on  the  farm  — and  men  who  look 
out  city  office  windows  —  who  like 
horses  better  than  the  mechanical 
contraptions  that  plow,  cultivate  and 
harvest  today.  They  remember 
winter  days  when  they  trained  young 
colts  to  lead.  They  remember  putting 
harness  for  the  first  time  on  wide- 
eyed  yearlings  and  the  first  time  the 
blocky  Percherons  and  Belgians  were 
hitched  to  the  front  section  of  a 
bobsled.  They  remember  the  sleek, 
arched-necked  young  Morgans  and 
how  quickly  they  learned  “Get  Up,” 
“Gee”  and  “Haw”.  Peijjaps  they  re¬ 
call  how  a  favorite  colt  followed  them 
over  the  farm  and  the  time  the  year¬ 
ling  came  through  the  ell,  pushed 
open  the  kitchen  door  and  ate  four 
dozen  ginger  snaps  Mother  had  just 
taken  from  the  oven  and  was  cool¬ 
ing  on  the  kitchen  table. 

There  were  stormy  Saturdays  when 
Father  told  a  12  year  older  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  wash  the  harnesses. 
That  was  a  messy  job  although  a  lad 
was  as  proud  as  his  Father  of  clean, 
black  leather,  shiny  buckles  and 
fluffy  red  tassels.  Still,  if  the  weather 
man  was  hurling  cold  rain  at  the 
land  and  sleet  was  playing  tick-tack 
on  the  windows,  the  cluttered  farm 
shop  was  a  comfortable  spat  when 
the  rusty  stove  raised  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  80  degrees.  It  was  puttery 
work  to  take  the  harnesses  apart  and 
wash  the  traces,  crupper,  breeching, 
bellyband,  saddle,  breastband,  neck- 
strap,  cheek  piece,  throatlatch, 
crowpiece,  reins,  overcheck,  choke 
strap,  gag,  noseband  and  winker  stay 
in  hot  soapy  water,  rinse  and  then 
rub  the  harness  oil  into  each  piece. 
It  was  100  per  cent  pleasure,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Father  said  some  evening, 
“Son,  get  out  the  catalogs  and  let’s 
see  what  they  are  offering  in  horse 
blankets  this  season.” 

For  the  benefit  of  urbanites  who 
have  no  roots  in  the  soil,  it  should 
be  explained  there  were  two  kinds 
of  horse  blankets.  The  blankets  worn 
in  the  barn  were  plebeian,  dun- 
coloi'ed  affairs  of  gray  or  brown  bur¬ 
lap,  with  a  blanket  lining.  Many  had 
two  wide  jute  surcingles  running 
around  the  blanket.  There  might  be 
as  many  as  20  rows  of  stitching, 


quilting  the  lining  to  the  burlap. 
Some  barn  blankets  were  made  of 
canvas  duck  with  kersey  lining.  A 
few  farmers  had  special  storm 
blankets  to  use  when  they  hauled 
logs  or  grain  in  nasty  weather:  very 
heavy  canvas,  a  couple  dozen  rows 
of  longitudinal  stitching,  with  leath¬ 
ers  around  tug  straps.  The  other  type 
of  blanket  was  the  one  used  for 
public  appearance  when  one  went  to 
the  village.  This  variety  had  eye- 
arresting,  satisfying  beautiful  color 
patterns.  The  names  were  fun  to  read 
in  the  catalog:  Richfield  Silver  Gray, 
The  Boomerang,  Rossmore  Plaid, 
Jersey  Lily,  and  many  others. 

The  adolescent  females  of  the 
family  offered  advice  freely.  They 
were  at  the  age  when  art  with  a 
capital  “A”  was  vitally  important. 
But  a  young  man  and  his  Father  had 
a  mutually  understood  position.  This 
was  one  area  where  female  opinion 
would  not  prove  a  determining  factor. 
After  as  long  a  period  as  a  lad  could 
prolong  the  vacation  from  homework, 
the  decision  was  made  and  Mother 
made  out  the  order. 

When  a  future  farmer  drove  the 
pair  of  mares  to  town  for  a  load  of 
middlings  and  meal,  he  naturally 
pulled  up  at  the  railing  before  the 
General  Store  —  “Groceries,  Meats, 
Feed,  Notions,  and  Hardware” — and 
tied  the  team  for  a  spell  before  he 
drove  around  back  to  the  grain  shed. 
Calm,  appraising  eyes  of  villagers 
and  farmers  watched  as  the  new 
blankets  were  tossed  over  the  horses 
and  buckled  beneath  their  necks. 
There  wasn’t  much  said  as  a  boy 
went  in  with  the  five-gallon  can  for 
coal  oil,  but  one  could  sense  the 
comfortable  approval  of  his  peers. 

Massachusetts  H.  S.  Pearson 


Farming  on  the  Aran  Islands 

(Continued  from  Page  707) 
but  have  a  welcome  for  any  who  may 
visit  them. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  “Aran” 
is  clouded  by  the  shadows  of  the 
past.  According  to  Muirhead’s  “Guide 
to  Ireland”: 

“Ara  Naoimh,  ‘Ara  of  the  Saints’, 
owes  its  name  to  St.  Edna,  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  the  archipelago 
from  Aengus,  King  of  Munster  in  the 
fifth  century,  evangelised  the  in¬ 
habitants  (who  were  perhaps  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Firbolg)  and 
founded  ten  convents.  Numbers  of 
holy  and  learned  men  were  attracted 
to  the  islands  and  the  convents  in¬ 
creased  and  flourished  while  the 
O’Briens  and  O’Flaherties  were  dis¬ 
puting  possession  of  the  land.  In 
1587  the  English  mastered  the 
O’Flaherties  and  the  monks  were  dis¬ 
persed,  and  after  1651  the  castle  of 
Arkyn,  fortified  by  Clanricarde,  held 
out  for  a  year  after  the  surrender 
of  Galway.  When  it  fell,  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  soldiers  demolished  the 
church  of  St.  Edna  to  construct  a 
strong  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  for 
many  years  after  the  second  capture 
of  Galway  in  1691.” 

In  a  guide  to  Ireland  issued  by  the 
Cliodhna  Press  of  Dublin,  it  is  stated 
that  the  derivation  of  the  name 
“Aran”  is  somewhat  disputed.  It  may 
have  come  from  the  Irish  word 
“Ara,”  meaning  kidney;  support 
being  lent  to  this  claim  by  the  shape 
of  the  largest  island,  Inishmore. 

Maclennan’s  etymological  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Gaelic  language  gives  the 
meaning  of  Aran  as  “bread,”  “liveli¬ 
hood.”  Dineen’s  Irish-English  diction¬ 
ary  gives  “bread”,  “loaf”,  “subsist¬ 
ence”,  “employment.”  There  is  there¬ 
fore  equally  good  reason  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  islands  got  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  suggest 
the  shape  of  loaves  of  bread  as  one 
looks  at  them  from  a  distance. 
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name  of  Zwarte  Piet.  Rather  obvi¬ 
ously,  this  Schmutzli  is  a  relative  of 
the  wild  men  who  haunt  certain 
Swiss  alpine  villages  between  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  New  Year,  and  they  in 
turn  are  obvious  descendants  of  the 
pre-Christian  evil  spirits  which 
threatened  to  swallow  entirely  the 
diminishing  sun,  or  darken  the  al¬ 
ready  too  short  winter  days. 

As  for  Samichlaus,  his  date  is  De¬ 
cember  6,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do 
at  Christmas.  He  has  reported  to  the 
Christ  Child,  who  takes  over  for 
Christmas.  Now  this  Christ  Child  of 
the  Protestant  regions  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  the  little  Jesus.  The  little 
Jesus,  at  Christmas,  is  a  tiny  baby 
in  a  manger  and  quite  unfit,  as  yet, 
to  bring  gifts  or  to  visit  children. 
Therefore,  somebody  else  must  have 
brought  the  tree  and  the  gifts.  In 
Switzerland,  parents  will  keep  the 
presence  of  the  tree,  in  woodshed, 
basement  or  attic,  a  dark  secret,  just 
as  the  decorating  of  the  tree  is  done 
in  secret.  To  Swiss  children,  the  date 
of  Christmas  is  December  24,  for  it 
is  on  that  evening  that  the  main 
event  occurs.  In  the  first  place, 
Christ  was  born  in  the  night,  not  in 
the  daylight  of  December  25.  So,  in 


St.  Nicolas  Day  —  December  6,  When 

Samichlaus  Arrives 


the  late  afternoon  of  December  24, 
one  of  the  parents  will  take  the 
children  for  a  walk,  maybe  in  the 
wintry  country,  or  else  window  shop¬ 
ping.  Preferably  it  is  to  be  a  quiet 
walk,  not  one  of  excitement  but  of 
anticipation.  If  the  weather  is  too 
bad,  this  parent  will  take  the  children 
up  into  a  bedroom  and  tell  them 
stories.  Meanwhile,  the  other  parent 
decorates  the  tree  in  the  living  room 
and  lays  out  all  the  gifts,  none  of 
them  wrapped,  and  all  of  them  in 
little  personal  piles,  one  for  each 
member  of  the  household,  on  chairs 
or  tables  or  maybe  even  on  the  floor. 
Then,  when  dusk  has  turned  into  real 
dark,  and  when  the  children  have 
been  looking  at  the  sky  for  signs  of 
peculiar  stars  and  perhaps  even  for 
traces  of  light  left  by  angels,  a  little 
bell  tinkles  and  everybody  rushes 
downstairs  and  through  the  living 
room  door  now  wide  open.  But  they 
stop  immediately  after  entering,  for 
there  stands  the  tree  all  lit  up  with 
real  candles  and  smelling  just 
heavenly  of  fir  and  needles  and  of 
wax.  The  family  will  then  sing  some 
songs  and  a  child  may  recite  a  poem. 
Then  for  the  gifts,  everybody  show- 


With  us,  December  6  is  St.  Nicolas 
Day  and  having  read  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Herman  A.  Bennink 
on  Yuletide  customs  in  Holland,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
about  a  year  ago,  I  imagine  that  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  might  like  to  hear 
about  the  Yuletide  customs  in  my 
native  country — Switzerland. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Bennink  is 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  “Holland  is 
the  only  nation  which  has  a  Santa 
Claus  absolutely  separated  from  the 
Christmas  feast.”  Switzerland  has  the 
same  in  both  its  Protestant  and 
Catholic  parts.  - 

I  grew  up  in  the  Protestant  Canton 
of  Zurich,  so  I  know  more  about  that. 
When  we  were  little,  Samichlaus 
(corrupted  from  Sankt  Niklaus) 
came  to  visit  us  almost  every  other 
year.  His  main  job  was  to  go  the 
rounds  and  find  out  how  all  the 
children  behaved.  Then,  back  in 
Heaven,  he  would  report  to  the 
Christ  Child  who  could  withhold  all 
Christmas  gifts  if  Samichlaus  was 
sure  some  naughty  child  really  de¬ 
served  none.  Samichlaus  did  not 
actually  have  to  visit  in  order  to 
know;  he  just  knew,  or  maybe  the 
little  angels  told  him. 

At  dusk,  on  December  6,  we  would 
start  peeping  out  through  the 
windows,  perchance  we  might  see,  in 
the  distance,  Samichlaus  and  his  little 
donkey.  He  was  much  too  big  to 
ride  the  little  animal  who  had  enough 
of  a  load  with  all  the  sacks.  We  could 
see  nothing  yet,  so  we  would  eat  our 
supper  and  then  ask  for  permission 
to  wait  up  for  a  little  while  in  the 
living  room.  If  Samichlaus  did  not 
come,  we  understood  that  he  could 
not  possibly  visit  all  the  little 
children  every  year.  . 

But  as  we  sat  and  maybe  listened 
to  a  story  told  by  mother,  there 
might  be  a  big  trampling  on  the 
porch,  a  knocking  at  the  front  door 
which  made  us  fear  that  the  very 
door  would  fall  in.  Father  would  go 
out  to  inquire,  and  then  we  would 
hear  a  very  deep  bass  voice  inquir¬ 
ing  about  our  behavior.  Father  might 
say  we  ideally  had  not  been  too  bad. 
But  Samichlaus  did  not  need  to  ask 
— he  knew.  He  would  come  stomping 
into  the  living  room,  in  clumsy  boots 
or  in  shoes  with  wooden  soles  and 
leather  uppers,  in  heavy  trousers,  a 
thick  brown  overcoat  with  a  rope 
instead  of  a  belt,  in  a  fur  cap  under 
which  his  white  hair  would  show  and, 
of  course,  he  had  a  ruddy  face  and 
a  hugh  white  beard.  The  face  was 
not  unkindly  and  sometimes  even 
seemed  to  repress  a  smile.  He  would 
come  right  toward  us  children,  shake 
hands  and  ask  us  how  we  had  be¬ 
haved.  Of  course,  we  were  tongue- 
tied.  Then  he  would  tell  us  of  our 
evil  doings  of  the  last  weeks  and  re¬ 
mind  us  that,  unless  we  made  a  much 
better  showing  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
there  was  but  a  slim  chance  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Then  mother  would 
encourage  us  to  sing  him  a  little  song, 
or  recite  a  poem  we  had  learned,  and 
she  would  point  out  to  him  that  we 
also  had  our  meritorious  sides.  He 
would  allow  that  we  were  by  no 
means  the  worst  children,  even  in 
the  pai'ticular  town,  and  during  one 
of  his  visits  he  had  us  take  a  look 
at  a  sack  he  had  put  down  right  in¬ 
side  the  door.  To  our  terror,  we  saw 
a  child’s  stockinged  legs  and  feet  in 
shoes  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  this 
tied  sack  which,  Samichlaus  told  us, 
contained  a  really  bad  boy  from  the 
next  town  whom  he  had  “taken 
along”  for  what  dire  punishment,  we 
never  knew.  Finally,  Samichlaus 
would  take  another  sack,  turn  it  up¬ 
side  down  and  let  loose  an  avalanche 
of  apples  and  nuts.  As  we  grabbed 
for  them,  all  over  the  floor, 
Samichlaus  would  slip  out  and,  when 
he  was  gone,  we  would  recover, 
chastened  and  with  very  good  in¬ 
tentions. 

None  of  us  doubted  it  was  the  real 
Samichlaus,  particularly  since  we 
never  saw  another,  Swiss  depart¬ 
ment  stores  having  no  hired  ones. 
Our  country  cousins  had  even  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  real  thing.  They 
would  leave  a  little  bundle  of  hay 
outside  the  front  door  for  the  little 
donkey,  and  when  Samichlaus  was 
gone,  they  would  check  and  find  that 
all  the  hay  was  gone,  obviously  in¬ 
side  the  donkey. 

The  Catholic  custom  I  know  only 
by  hearsay.  On  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  5,  a  very  black  man  would 


appear  in  the  house  looking  like  a 
chimney-sweep,  his  face  blackened 
with  soot,  and  maybe  pulling  a  noisy 
chain,  he  would  first  make  an  awful 
lot  of  noise  in  the  kitchen  and  prob¬ 
ably  leave  smudges  on  the  cook’s 
face,  from  an  attempted  kiss.  Then 
he  would  come  and  threaten  the 
children  with  very  evil  conse¬ 
quences,  should  they  not  have  lived 
a  very  good  life  for  the  weeks'  just 
passed,  and  should  they  not  be  good 
during  the  weeks  to  come.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixth,  St.  Nicolas 
would  come,  in  his  bishop’s  garb, 
with  staff  and  mitre,  and  he  would 
be  all  good,  while  his  predecessor  of 
doubtful  name  was  all  bad.  The 
children  simply  called  him  the  dirty 
one,  or  the  greasy  one  (Schmutzli), 
while  they  called  St.  Nicolas  Sankt 
Niklaus,  or  Samichlaus,  as  we  did. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Bennink’s  tale  that  the  same  custom 
holds  in  Catholic  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  in  Calvinist  Holland,  where 
the  Swiss  Schmutzli  goes  by  the 


What 


the  quality  of  service  has  been  improved.  New- 
type  instruments  have  replaced  older  ones. 
Lines  have  been  reworked,  to  assure  good 
service  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Equipment  has 
been  improved,  to  make  it  easier  to  hear. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  telephone 
people  are  big  reasons  why  the  ratio  of  tele¬ 
phones  to  farms  is  higher  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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That’s  experience. 


It’s  in  the  design  of  special  tools,  like  the 
pole-hole  digger  above.  It’s  in  the  strength  of 
wire,  the  sturdiness  of  poles,  the  precision  of 
machined  parts.  It’s  in  the  head  and  hands 
of  every  man  on  the  job. 


In  the  four  years  since  the  war,  we  have 
added  1,300,000  telephones  in  rural  areas.  And 


Jt 

takes 


One  thing  is  common  to  everything  we  use 
to  speed  work  on  rural  lines. 
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HAKE  CHRISTMAS 
A  YEAR  ROUND 
AFFAIR 


*,ES 

FREEZER 

Every  day  is  Christmas 
with  a  Steinhorst 
Freezer  in  your  home 
.  .  .  every  meal  is  a- 
money-saving  "feast!” 

You’ll  be  proud  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  a  Steinhorst, 
yet  its  price  is  the  low¬ 
est.  See  Steinhorst . . . 
before  you  buy! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 
NAME _ 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D. 
P.  O _ 


RNY-12-49 


If  You  Suffer  From  Some  Of  The  Torture-Like  Kinds  Of 


41 


RHEUMATIC' 


PAINS,™ 

"ARTHRITIS 

LUMBAGO 

SIMPLE  NEURALGIA 
OR  MUSCULAR  ACHES 
PLEASE 


>300 

POSTPAID 


w» 

don'f 
cars  what 
you've  trie<f_ 
before — pat¬ 
ent  medicines, 

_  hot  water  bottles, 

heating  pads,  etc.,  our  ELEC. 
^  SIC  MASSAGER  may  do  for 
you  what  It  hat  done  for  thou, 
of  people  who  suffered  from 
of  the  torture  •  like  pains  of  • 
"RHEUMATIC,  ARTHRITIC  or  NEURITIC 

_ _ TYPES,"  or  from  LUMBAGO,  SIMPLE  NEU. 

RALGiA.  or  MUSCULAR  ACHES  due  to  cold,  eeposura 
or  fatigue  —  or  we  will  refund  your  money!  There  is 
.nothing  mytterioui  about  our  unit.  It  il  e  well-known  feet 
that  heat  has  relieved  the  various  pains  described  above. 
Our  ELECTRIC  MASSAGER  is  the  finest  heating  unit 
over  made  which  enables  you  to  MASSAGE  the  painful 
are*  at  the  same  time  that  invigorating  heat  is  eppiierf. 
You  will  be  emeted  at  the  efficiency  of  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Operates  on  any  1 10-volt  line,  AC  or  DC.  Send* 
$3.00  cash,  cheek  or  Money  Order  end  we  will  ship  pre¬ 
paid  or,  if  you  wish,  we  will  ship  C.O.D,  and  you  pay 
♦he  Postman  $3.00  plus  few  cents  postage.  Order  2  for 
$5.00  end  save  yourself  $1.00.  -A 


HERE’S  PROOF!  From  original  letters  on  f 

0.  J.  W.  OF  MISSOURI  WRITES:  ’  Word*  cannot  •iprtss  th# 
wondtrful  roU’tf  I  hav#  had  In  thi*  short  tlma . . .  you 
can  oxpact  soma  mora  orders  soma  tima  by  doubting 
Thomas'.  I  am  satisfiad.” 

MRS.  N.  M.  W.  OF  TEXAS  WRITES:  "I  purchasad  ona . .  have 
used  l*  many;  many  timas  for  rallaf  of  pains  in  vartoui 

farts  of  my  body  aspaclalfy  for  muscular  backacha . 
wouldn't  ba  with* 


T 


ftout  ona.” 


METROPOLITAN  ELECTRONIC  C0.,0»ptK628 

Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  il,  N.  Y-m 


.GRO-QUICK^fe^  HEATING  (ABLE 

Prevent  freexing  at  jub-xero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  1 5  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe . $1.00 

812  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe - $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe...  _  $2.80 

J56  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe - $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe. . $6.00 

FAT  35°  thermostat  with  pilot  It... . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  12’  of  pipe  $1.00 
liSp  We  refer  inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

P/GR0-QU1CK  ,  364  W.  Huree  St..  Chicago  10.  Ill, 


LADIES!  Hot  Water  Quickly,  with  LUX  ELECTRIC 
HEATER,  only  $2.55  C.  O.  D.  particulars  free. 
CHAS.  LEHMAN,  1125  Evergreen  Ave.,  N.  Y.  59.  N.Y. 


GUARANTEED  . .  . 
to  out-perform  any  chain  saw 


HOMELITE 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  CHAIN  SAW 
only  33  pounds 


Whether  you  want 
to  fell  trees,  buck  logs  or 
cut  cordwood,  the  important 
thing  is  the  performance 
of  the  saw.  You  want  a  saw  that 
is  not  only  light  in  weight 
and  easy  to  handle  . . .  but  also 
one  that  cuts  smoothly  and  fast 
. . .  one  that  cuts  through  an 
18-inch  softwood  tree  in 
18  seconds  . . .  through  an  18- 
inch  hardwood  tree  in  35 
seconds  . . .  and  handles 
up  to  40-inch  trees. 


You  want  a  chrome-plated  chain  that  will  cut  many  times  longer  before  re¬ 
quiring  sharpening  .  .  .  and  much  longer  between  sharpenings.  Above  all, 
you  want  a  saw  that  is  rugged  and  doesn’t  need  babying  ...  a  saw  that  costs 
little  to  maintain  .  .  .  that  can  be  serviced  quickly  and  cheaply  right  on  your 
own  job. 

Before  you  buy  ...  try  a  Homelite  Saw  .  .  .  built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  over  275,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units. 


Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration . 


(  SEND  TODAY ^ 
FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 

J 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 
2600  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-9Q4. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Natne . . . . . 

Address . 

Town . County. . . Stole . 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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ing  his  own  to  everybody  else. 

Every  second  or  third  year,  how¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  the  children  are 
little,  the  Christ  Child  will  come  in 
person  and  bring  the  tree  and  gifts. 
After  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  there 
stands  the  Christ  Child,  not  far  from 
the  tree,  looking  like  a  girl  in  her 
late  teens,  with  rich  blond  hair  fall¬ 
ing  down  on  her  shoulders  and  all 
about  her,  in  a  white  robe  with  a 
golden  belt,  a  long  golden  staff  in  her 
hand  and  a  diadem  with  a  golden 
star  on  her  head.  When  the  children 
are  awed  in  silence,  the  Christ  Child 
will  tell  them  “I  came  from  heaven 
to  visit  you,”  in  a  long  rhymed  story. 
Their  the  children  will  be  invited  to 
recite  their  poems  and  they  will  be 
allowed  to  put  their  hands  in  the 
Christ  Child’s.  And  then  the  Christ 
Child  will  tell  them  they  can  now 
look  at  their  gifts  and  will  vanish. 

We  children  never  raised  any 
question  as  to  the  connection  be- 


December  3,  1949 

tween  the  appearance  of  the  Christ 
Child  and  the  invariable  presence  of 
an  elderly  and  obviously  impecunious 
woman  who,  for  the  10  minutes  of 
the  heavenly  visit,  would  sit  on  a 
chair  near  the  door,  and  who  would 
go  out  when  the  Christ  Child  left. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it 
was  still  considered  necessary,  even 
for  a  poor  girl,  to  be  chaperoned 
after  dark.  We  should  have  been 
crestfallen  had  we  known  that  our 
parents  had  hired  the  Christ  Child. 

As  for  Samichlaus,  my  brother  and 
I  must  have  been  around  10  when,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Samichlaus,  the  god¬ 
father  of  our  sister  rang  our  door¬ 
bell,  was  told  by  mother  that  he 
had  just  missed  the  miraculous  visit, 
and  then  came  in  and,  Swiss  fashion! 
shook  hands  all  around.  My  brother 
and  I  exchanged  but  a  glance— it  was 
the  handshake  of  Samichlaus. 

Ohio  Fritz  Marti 


A  Little  Town  in  Maine 


Among  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Kennebec  County,  Maine,  lies  the 
prosperous  town  of  Albion.  Its  early 
settlement  is  somewhat  shrouded  in 
mystery,  but  it  is  pretty  well  au¬ 
thenticated  that  Rev.  Daniel  Lovejoy 
was  the  first  settler.  He  located  here 
prior  to  1790  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lovejoy  Pond.  The  year  1790  saw 
but  six  families  in  Albion,  among 
them  the  Crosbys,  Shoreys,  Prays  and 
Libbys.  These  people  settled  on  what 
is  known  as  Shorey  Ridge  and  Libby 
Hill;  others  followed  later.  At  South 
Albion,  known  for  over  a  century  as 
“Puddle  Dock”  (so  named  by  the 
town  wit,  Matthew  Hoxie),  quite  a 
settlement  was  made  in  1804  by  the 
Broads,  Reeds,  Webbs,  and  others. 

The  territory  known  today  as 
Albion  was  organized  in  1802  as 
Freetown  Plantation;  in  1804  it  was 
incorporated  as  Fairfax,  the  152nd 
town  in  the  State.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  terminology,  the  inhabitants 
changed  it  to  Lygonia;  finally  in  1824, 
the  name  of  Albion  was  adopted. 
Even  before  the  coaching  days,  be¬ 
tween  Augusta  and  Bangor,  Nathan 
Haywood  kept  a  tavern.  Later  a 
stage  route  was  established  between 
these  towns.  Various  mills  were  con¬ 
structed;  one  was  a  grist  mill  run 
by  William  Chalmers,  erected  on 
Fifteen  Mile  stream  in  about  1800. 
Saw  mills,  fulling  mills,  carding 
mills  and  later  shingle  mills  were 
also  operated  in  the  early  days.  The 
first  store  in  town  was  owned  by  Dr. 
Asa  Quimby  about  1800;  his  princi¬ 
pal  stock  was  tobacco,  rum  and 
molasses  Another  store  was  started 
by  a  Mr.  Wellington,  later  run  by 
Hoxie,  also  a  Mr.  Stratton  and  then 
by  Charles  Drake.  In  1825  the  Post 
Office  was  established,  Jack  Welling¬ 
ton  being  the  first  postmaster.  Albion 
Grange  No.  181,  organized  July  6, 
1875  with  36  members,  was  the  first 
Grange,  with  the  first  Master  Ora 
Crosby  and  Secretary  John  Shay.  The 
first  church  was  the  Friends  Church 
(1815),  but  before  any  formal  shape 
was  given  to  religion  and  religious 
activities,  these  early  pioneers  were 
not  without  group  worship.  Their 
dwelling  houses  were  the  scenes  of 
many  sincere  religious  gatherings. 
Baptists,  a  society  organized  in  1817 
and  in  1825  called  the  Christian 
Church,  later  became  the  Church  of 


Christ,  one  of  the  early  pastors  being 
Rev.  E.  G.  Wing. 

One  of  our  oldest  farm  homes  was 
built  by  the  Chalmers  family  and  is 
still  owned  by  one  of  their  de¬ 
scendants.  Mahlon  Fuller.  This  farm 
is  on  Fifteen  Mile  Stream  where 
William  Chalmers  built  the  first  grist 
mill,  carding  mill,  woolen  mill,  and 
later  a  tannery.  In  the  old  Chalmers 
farm  house  the  old  brick  oven  and 
fireplace  are  still  quite  usable. 

But  when  Winter  came  bringing 
the  heavy  snow,  Merritt  Chalmers, 
Edward  Rich,  Charles  Taylor,  and 
Ora  Buzzell  hitched  horses  to  the  old 
plow  and  kept  the  roads  open  in  fine 
shape.  The  famous  elms  along  the 
Main  Street  of  Albion  have  no  doubt 
attracted  the  attention  of  many.  A 
tale  is  told  about  these  trees.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  1845  when  temperance 
was  advocated  strongly  by  the 
Washingtonian  Society,  members  of 
the  village  organization  challenged  the 
anti-temperance  forces  to  set  out  elm 
trees  along  the  side  of  the  street  to 
see  which  Dame  Nature  would  favor. 
The  Washingtonian  Society  chose  the 
south  side  of  the  street  for  their  ex¬ 
periment  and  the  anti’s  chose  the 
north  side.  Although  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  difference  in  the  size 
of  these  beautiful  elms,  it  seems  as 
though  Dame  Nature  favored  the 
south  side  a  little. 

Frank  Besse,  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan  Besse,  who  operated  a 
tannery  in  Albion  for  many  years, 
later  transferred  his  business  to 
Clinton,  where  he  became  very 
successful.  He  donated  to  his  home 
town  a  beautiful  school  which  carries 
his  name,  Besse  High  School. 

Albion  now  has  a  population  of 
about  1,200  people.  Farming  is  still 
one  of  the  chief  occupations.  There 
are  a  large  creamery  and  a  canning 
factory;  a  carriage  shop;  a  lumber 
mill  owned  by  Dwight  Chalmers; 
John  Harding’s  shingle  mill,  and 
Clyde  Perry’s  printing  shop.  Dr.  Rose 
has  been  the  physician  for  over  35 
years  and  Charley  Besse  has  been  the 
veterinarian  about  the  same  number 
of  years.  There  are  three  garages  and 
one  shingle  mill,  the  latter  run  by 
John  Harding.  James  Sawyer  is 
pastor  of  the  oniy  remaining  church 
which  is  the  Christian  Church. 

Maine  Jessie  R.  Spofford 


The  Rich  Family  Farmstead  in  Albion ,  Maine , 
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Act  Now  for  Adequate  Trespass  Laws 


I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  discussion  of  trespass  and  hunt¬ 
ing  which  has  appeared  in  your 
publication  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
been  headed  up  rather  well  in  re¬ 
cent  issues.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  you  have  seen  the  issue 
clearly  enough  to  make  editorial 
comment  on  the  laissez  faire  policy 
of  present  conservation  law.  Only 
landowners  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  constant  depradations  of 
hordes  of  meat  hunters  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  full  significance  of  the  lack 
of  protection  afforded  conservation- 
minded  farmers. 

When  game  laws  are  made,  they 
are  usually  comprehensive  for  a  large 
area  rather  than  for  spotted  localities. 
Ultimately,  if  we  think  of  game  as 
a  resource,  we  must  concede  that  the 
progressive  farmer  has  a  better  idea 
of  how  much  his  own  “mine”  can 
afford  to  be  stripped.  It  should  be 
the  right  of  the  State  to  say  when 
seasons  for  hunting  game  may  occur, 
but  it  appears  unreasonable  that  ab¬ 
sence  of  “No  Trespass”  signs  gives 
permission  for  entrance  upon  the 
lands  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  appears  communistic  to  a  law- 
abiding  rural  inhabitant. 

What  is  the  solution?  Mr.  Keman’s 
article,  “Red  Caps  and  Rifles”  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  October  1,  stated  that  he 
had  not  explored  laws  of  other  States. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  Ohio 
law,  which  Lester  C.  Bailey,  Chief  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Section,  State 
of  Ohio,  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  says  “has  been  in 
effect  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory.”  It  states  in 
section  1437:  “No  person  shall  hunt 
or  trap  upon  any  lands,  ponds,  lake  or 
private  waters  of  another,  except 
water  claimed  by  riparian  right  of 
ownership  in  adjacent  lands,  or 
thereon  shoot,  shoot  at,  catch,  kill,  in¬ 
jure  or  pursue  a  wild  bird,  wild 
waterfowl  or  wild  animal  without 
obtaining  written  permission  from 
the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent.” 

I  have  been  informed  but  have  not 


yet  received  direct  information  that 
a  similar  law  exists  in  West  Virginia. 

Whether  you  are  among  the  true 
sportsmen,  who  are  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  your  sport,  or  you  are  an 
urban  dweller  interested  in  fair  play 
and  democracy  or  you  are  a  land- 
owner  who  wishes  the  righting  of  a 
wrong,  I  urge  you  to  write  imme¬ 
diately  to  your  State  assemblyman 
and  senator,  urging  adoption  of  a 
law  similar  in  nature  to  that  quoted. 
Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  If  you 
will  write  to  Hon.  Harry  Marble, 
R.  D.,  Holcomb,  New  York,  inform¬ 
ing  of  your  support  it  will  help  also. 
Mr.  -Marble,  Assemblyman  from  On¬ 
tario  County,  has  said  that  he  will  try 
to  institute  such  legislation. 

We  cannot  make  progress  with 
apathy.  Write  now.  H.  E.  Ulrich 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Pay  the  Game  Bill 

I  have  read  with  much  interest 
“Red  Caps  and  Rifles”  in  the  October 
1  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Having  decided  to  post,  I  ordered  100 
posters  and  shall  keep  posted.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  the  Pennsylvania  State 
line,  we  are  well  blessed  with  deer. 
They  tell  me  the  State  owns  the 
game.  Well,  I  am  pretty  good  to  the 
State.  I  pay  for  the  farm,  pay  taxes 
and  pasture  the  State’s  stock  (wild 
game).  If  I  own  any  animals,  I  care 
for  them  but  I,  and  only  I,  pay  the 
bills  and  provide  food.  Neighbors  run 
all  over  the  place,  kill,  eat,  can  and 
sell  the  game  they  kill. 

I’ve  had  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  troopers  after  them.  I’ve 
seen  them  load  and  take  out  deer, 
but,  unless  we  hand  them  the  carcass, 
they  can’t  do  anything.  The  law  is:  get 
hold  of  the  carcass  or  nothing  can 
be  done.  I  have  had  three  horses  shot, 
one  dead,  as  well  as  chickens  shot 
and  stolen.  This  is  not  just  during  the 
deer  season  but  any  time.  Once  a 
nine  months  old  heifer  dropped  out 
of  sight  over  night.  mrs.  g.  e.  g. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


Starting  Diesel  Engines 

Where  temperatures  are  low  in 
buildings  or  outdoors,  difficulty  is 
often  experienced  in  starting  diesel 
engines.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  the 
absence  of  electric  or  other  spark  for 
igniting  the  charge.  The  diesel  engine 
is  dependent  on  the  temperature  re¬ 
sulting  from  compression.  Obviously, 
therefore,  if  the  engine  cylinder  is 
cold,  it  will  absorb  much  of  the  heat 
from  the  compressed  gas. 

In  order  to  ignite  diesel  fuel  oil, 
the  temperature  must  be  as  high  as 
800  to  1,000  degrees  F.  The  com¬ 
pression  corresponding  to  those 
temperatures  varies  from  350  to  500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  All  of  these 
things  are  more  or  less  variable  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  kind  of  fuel,  the 
original  temperature  of  the  fuel  and 
air,  the  type  of  injector  or  atomizer. 

Present  day  diesels  are  equipped 
with  mechanical  starters.  However, 
even  mechanical  starters  sometimes 
have  trouble  and  fail  to  start  the 
diesel  when  weather  is  extremely 
cold.  Under  such  conditions,  if  steam 
is  available,  an  excellent  aid  to  start¬ 
ing  is  to  warm  up  the  diesel  cylinders 
by  blowing  steam  into  the  water 
jackets  and  by  preheating  the  fuel; 
or  by  using  a  blast  of  hot  air,  or  even 
hot  water.  Warmed-up  cylinders  will 
cause  them  to  absorb  less  heat  from 
the  compressed  gas,  and  starting  will 
be  made  decidedly  easier. 

W.  F.  Schaphorst 


Short  Courses  in 
Agriculture 

Short  intensive  courses  in  General 
Farming  and  Dairy  Farming  will  be 
offered  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  during  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February.  These  courses  are 
open  to  all  interested  persons,  both 
men  and  women,  and  will  include 
classroom  as  well  as  laboratory  in¬ 
struction.  Advance  registration  for 
the  above  courses  is  required. 

Write  to  A.  Leland  Beam,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Short  Courses,  State 
College,  Pa.  for  an  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  describing  the  subjects  covered 
in  these  four-week  courses. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley: . $4.00 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.25 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  Sheppard  Diesel  Tractor  is  an  investment  that  produces  immediate 
cash  returns.  It  starts  paying  dividends  from  the  minute  you  step  up  to  its 
easy-riding  hydraulic  seat.  Day  after  day  ...  it  accumulates  extra  farm 
income  from  fuel  cost  savings  .  .  .  cushions  the  squeeze  on  profits  during^ 
poor  crop  years. 


Saving  75%  on  fuel  costs  makes  farming  more  profitable. 

Sheppard  Diesel  fuel  economy  is  the  direct  result  of  2  things.  Starting 
and  operating  on  ordinary  furnace  oil,  Sheppard  Diesels  cut  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  more  than  half  .  .  .  cut  fuel  cost  per 
gallon  nearly  in  half.  This  75%  saving  on  your 
fuel  bill  means  4  times  the  work  out  of  every 
fuel  dollar.  And,  Sheppard’s  full-diesel  operation 
eliminates  spark  plugs,  carburetor  and  magneto 
to  save  on  maintenance  costs,  too. 


A 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER.  Gives  complete  specifications  on  both  2  and  3 
plow  Sheppard  Diesel  Tractors.  A  post  card  will  bring  copy  by  return  mail. 

SHEPPARD  DIESELS/  HANOVER  37,  PA. 


See  vs  at  the  National  Farm  Show ,  Chicago,  Nov.  2 6  to  Dec.  3,  Booths  296  A  299. 

DIESEL’S  THE  POWER  .  .  . 


S%£/6fa?U& 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

3VC  I  3NT  K. 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  Quoted  If  You  Wish. 

IB  ell;.  33  u  t  1  e  r  C  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  cau 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  an  wall  an  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  23c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  It,  don't  wante 
money  on  nubetituten,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  yon  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4903-L,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  I 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


ICE  CREEPERS 

Fits  any  man's  size  artic 
or  rubber.  Protect  yourself 
from  a  Bad  Fall.  Ice  and 
Sleet  Storms  will  bo  with 
us  SOON  PRICE  $1.95 
per  pair.  Postage  Paid. 
Ask  for  latest  circular  and 
dealers  discount. 

Staatsburg  IceTool  Works 

Box  18-S,  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 
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HERE'S 


MONEY  BACK 

GUARANTEE.! 


R-L  ARMY  GARRISON  TYPE  SHOES 
PROVE  THEIR  WORTH 

A  customer  has  written  us 
about  these  work  shoes: 

“They’re  the  first  pair  of  really 
comfortable  shoes  I've  ever 
worn.  Send  me  four  more 
pairs/’ 

Try  a  pair  of  these  R-L  Army 
Garrison  Type  Shoes  for  your¬ 
self.  They  are  extra  long-wear¬ 
ing,  extra  comfortable,  an  extra 
good  buy.  _ 

Nailed  and  sewed.  Thick  com¬ 
position  sole  and  heel  stands 
up  under  hard  wear.  Full 
oak-tanned  midsole. 

Double  and  triple 
sewed.  Double-thick 
leather  garrison 
back  and  roomy 
toe.  Sizes  $  to  12 
whole  and  half 
size,  Army  rus¬ 
set  tan  color; 
wide,  comfort¬ 
able  widths. 

Why  Pay  More? 


GENUINE 


Save  The  Difference 
SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ORDER  TODAY  DIRECT—'—'* 

Real  Leather  Shoe  Co.  Money  Order  □ 

471  Mill  Street,  Dept.  A*1  Check  □ 

Worcester,  Man.  C  O.D. (Postage  Extra)  Q 

Send  me  . .  pair*  of  shoe*  at  $4-23 

(inch  moiling  coils)  Send  Free  literature  Q 

N«mo  .  .  . —  . 

Street  .  -  T 

City _ Stole  _ _ 


for  WINTER  OUTDOORS 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Fishermen,  Policemen 
Truckmen,  Laborers,  Sportsmen,  Firemen 


BEACH 
JACKETS 

Be  comfortable  and 
dry  in  this  warm, 
light  and  durable 
garment,  the  choice 
of  outdoor  men, 
everywhere,  for 
more  than  40  years. 


Style  $124  Style  $324  Style  $524 

Collarless  High  Neck  Low  Neck 

$8.95  Vest  — $4.95  Vest  — $4.95 

Windproof,  weather  resistant, 
patented  fabric  will  not  rip,  tear  or 
snag.  Double  stitched  for  strength. 
Roomy  and  full  cut  for  comfort. 

See  your  deoler 
or  order  direct. 
lUse  this  coupon. 


Number 

Size 

Style 

Price 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
399  Chandler  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Send  me  post¬ 
paid  Jackets 
listed  here. 

Full  payment 
enclosed  (or)  send  descriptive  folder  and  fabric 
samples.  i  1 

Nome 

Address _ 

City  or  Town 

Nome  of 
Local  Dealer 


Stale. 


iMr  n 
wt  mn 


BRIMMS 

PLASTI-LINER 


One  application 
MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  FIT 
for  the  life  of  your  plates 

If  your  plates  slip  or  hurt,  rock  and 
cause  sore  gums... you  need  Brimms 
PJasti-Linerl  Easy  to  use.  Gives  in¬ 
stant  comfort.  Hardens  to  plates 
permanently.  Lets  you  eat  anything, 
talk  freely  without  embarrassment. 
Even  on  old  rubber  plates  gives 
good  results  six  months  to  a  year 
or  longer.  Ends  forever  mess  and 
bother  of  temporary  stickums.  Taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and 
your  plates.  Removable  as  pet  direc¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back. 

SEND  NO  MONEY... pay  postman  when  he  delivers. 
Or  send  money  now  and  save  C.  O.  D.  charges.  Send 
$2.25  for  package  to  reline  both  plates  or  $1.25  to 
reline  one  plate.  Generous  sample  of  special  cleaner 
included  free. 

PLASTI-LINER  CO.,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y„  Dapt.N-65 


For  a  little  girl's  happy 
Christmas  •  •  JW  4* 

^  HER 
OWN 
NAME 

Tax  Inch  ON  A 

BEAUTIFUL  HANDBAG! 

A  littl*  girl — your  little  girt, — will.  »hout  for  joy 
when  she  sees  this  “super”  Christina*  * 

glistening,  beautifully  made  handbag  WUH 
HER  OWN  NAME  on  the  side!  For  age*  I 
to  8 

Shoulder  strap  model  of  genuine  patent  plastic. 
Will  not  crack  or  peel.  Sewed  with  nylon 
thread.  Sire  6"  long,  4%"  deep.  Decorative 
zipper  fastener..  Silk  lining.  Choice,  ol  Red, 
Black,  Kelly  or.  Brown.  $1.50  ea.,  postpaid. 
Specify  color  and  print  name  to  be  personalized* 
Send  payment  (no  stamp*)  with  your  order  today. 

LEE  GIFT  SHOP 

P.  0.  BOX  375,  SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Pre-war  prices.  Special  terms  and  discounts  now. 
Underwriter’s  approved.  Insurance  credits  in  most 
cases.  Write  us  today  for  free  estimate. 

THOR  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY,  INC. 

17  JOHN  ST.,  RENSSELAER,  N.  Y. 
Room  1202,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


OTTAWA  Buzz  Master 


_ Hu 

7  MODELS— $99  up  other 

Greatest  offer  ever  made  by  lib.  m 

oldest  and  largest  firm  in  v  LWB  “* 

the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the  know-how.  A 
model  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Send  for  FREE 
details.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  1-977  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


SAVE?:  $1 6  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


'U/kmi/und 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  B«x  MU,  Q*iB*yt  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


OVERHEAD  GARAGE  DOORS 

Complete-  with  hardware,  8x7  $51.  Write  for  prices  on 
other  sizes  or  send  10c  for  our  Builders  Specialty 
Catalogue.  HOME  FARM  INDUSTRY. 

P.  0.  BOX  667-b,  WESTPORT,  CONN. 


with  # 
these 


DISNEY  GIANT  TOYS 

» SANTA  TALK$...says, "Merry  Christmas!” 
>  MICKEY  MOUSE  &  BUGS  BUNNY,  TOO ! 


•  Vari-colored! 

•  Mickey  Mouse 
approx.  3  ft 
High. 

•  Throw  ’em  up 
. . .  they  land 
on  their  feet. 

•  Latex  takes 
hard  play! 


TOY  SENSATION 

J  OF  THE  YEAR! 

Big  excitement  and  fun  when  kids 
find  these  genuine  Disney  Rubber 
Toys  under  the  Christmas  Tree! 
lust  pul!  the  patent  talking 
tape,  and  Santa  says,  "Merry 
Christmas!”  loud  and  clear.  Bugs 
Bunny  jays,  “What’s  cookin’, 

Doc?’’.  Mickey  says,  "Happy  New 
Year!”  Yes,  all  three  talk  over  and  over  again! 

BIG  3-IN-l  TOY  BARGAIN ! 

Each  toy  in  full  color.  They  stand  on 

special  "feet”,  can’t  tip  over!  Each  toy  j  NOVEL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  N-2412 
inflates  as  tall  as  a  small  child!  Bounce  [3  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y.  _ 

them  around.  They  can  take  it!  Have  hours  {Rush _ set*  of  DISNEY  GIANT  TOYS  @  $1  per  set. 

of  fun!  But  order  fast!  Supply  is  limited!  {  □  Send  C.O.D.  I  pay  postman  full  amount  plus  postage. 

it  I 


Special  Six  Set 
For  $5.00 


SEND  NO  MONEY,  WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 


[H  Full  amount  enclosed.  You  pay  postage.  / 


Name- 


Simply  mail  coupon  now.  Pay  postman  i 
$1  per  set  plus  postage.  OR  SAVEn; . 
POSTAGE,  SEND  $1  per  set  with  this  • 
coupon.  SUPPLY  LIMITED  -  RUSH 
ORDER  NOW!  Order  Several  Sets 


I  City,  Zone,  State. 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee: 

*  r-ftf  1 1  n  ri 


1C 


refund.  Deliveries 


Returned  in  10  days  for 

Guaranteed  Before  Christmas. 


Milk  prices  in  1950  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  80  per  cent  of  parity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sources  close  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the  first 
break  in  the  secrecy  surrounding 
Secretary  Brannan’s  plans  under  the 
new  Anderson  price  support  law. 

Potato  support  levels  were  formally 
announced  at  60  per  cent  of  parity 
for  1950.  This,  however,  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  this  year’s  support 
level,  and  the  potato  action  does  not 
give  a  clue  to  possibilities  on  other 
products. 

The  plan  to  support  milk  at  80  per 
cent  of  parity  is  more  significant.  The 
basic  crops  (corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts  and  cotton)  must  be 
supported  at  90  per  cent  next  year. 
Milk  supports  can  be  dropped  to  as 
low  as  75  per  cent,  or  the  present 
90  per  cent  levels  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  law,  the  Secretary 
having  full  discretionary  authority. 
On  other  important  farm  products 
such  as  poultry,  eggs  and  hogs, 
Brannan  has  authority  to  drop  sup¬ 
port  programs  entirely;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  can  continue  90  per 
cent  Supports. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
about  what  he  would  do,  particularly 
on  the  perishable  products.  On  these 
as  a  whole,  the  new  modernized 
parity  formula  results  in  a  higher 
figure.  Milk  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
80  per  cent  which  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  which  is  quite  definite 
nevertheless,  will  result  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents  price  supports  not 
a  great  deal  different  from  this  year’s 
90  per  cent. 

Brannan  has  contended  that  drop¬ 
ping  support  levels  does  not  actually 
discourage  over-production.  He  is 
pretty  much  on  the  spot,  open  to  at¬ 
tack  whatever  he  does.  If  he  drops 
support  levels,  high  price  support 
Congressmen  will  be  on  his  head;  If 
he  continues  present  levels,  he  will 
be  accused  of  playing  politics  in  an 
election  year.  It  appears  that  Brannan 
intends  to  go  ahead  with  his  own 
ideas  and  to  disregard  criticism.  His 
intentions  on  milk,  certainly,  will 
draw  fire  from  both  extremes. 

Incidentally,  the  Associated  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Industries  has  just  had 
a  conference  in  Washington.  Main  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  call  on  Brannan  with 
a  statement  asking  for  lower  support 
levels  on  poultry  and  eggs.  They 
argued  that  90  per  cent  on  these  pro¬ 
ducts  next  year  would  result  in  a 
vast  over-production  and  asked  that 
price  props  be  pegged  at  between  70 
and  75  per  cent  on  chickens  and  eggs 
and  at  between  75  and  80  per  cent 
on  turkeys.  Brannan  was  cordial  but 
refused  to  commit  himself.  The  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  men  were  also  blocked 
when  they  tried  to  get  information 
from  other  USD  A  officials.  The  story 
was,  “We  are  still  studying  the 
matter,”  which  is  official  “Washing- 
tonese”  for  “We  don’t  want  to  tell 
you  yet.” 

With  the  announcement  of  60  per 
cent  for  potatoes  next  year  came 
tidings  of  more  drastic  acreage  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the 
new  law  results  in  a  lower  parity. 
Where  potatoes  this  year  had  an 
average  support  price  of  $1.08  per 
bushel,  next  year’s  average  will  be 
around  96  cents,  though  the  per¬ 
centage  of  parity  remains  the  same. 
Long  Island  potato  farmers  will  be 
cut  to  44,200  acres,  while  upstate 
New  York  farmers  will  be  held  to 
40,100  acres  of  potatoes.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  will  be  allowed  56,600 
acres;  New  Jersey  farmers  34,900 
acres;  Connecticut  farmers,  7,200; 
Rhode  Island,  3,800;  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  6,800. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization)  of  the  United  Nations 
met  late  last  month  on  the  question 
as  to  what  to  do  about  North  Ameri¬ 
can  food  surpluses.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Commodity  Clearing  House 
idea,  which  started  off  so  bravely  a 
few  months  ago,  had  lost  consider¬ 
able  luster  and  was  not  expected  to 
be  considered  too  seriously. 

FAO  is  also  grappling  with  other 
problems,  among  them  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  10  years  the  gap  between 
the  living  standards  of  rich  and  poor 
nations  has  steadily  widened.  The  well 
fed  are  eating  better,  while  the  poorly 
fed  nations  are  slipping  even  farther 
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backward.  World  food  production  is 
about  at  pre-war  levels,  but  mean¬ 
time  population  has  increased  so 
much  that  there  are  now  10  per  cent 
more  mouths  to  feed. 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
eyeing  export  subsidies  on  such  com- 
modities-as  wheat,  cotton  and  fruit  as 
a  possible  answer  for  a  slump  in 
foreign  buying  after  the  Marshall 
Plan  ends.  It  is  rather  definite  that 
something  along  these  lines  will  be 
done,  beginning  in  1951  or  1952. 
Meanwhile,  the  latest  report  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
is  on  the  gloomy  side.  The  European 
nations  are  booming  insofar  as  in¬ 
dustrial  production  is  concerned,  but 
they  are  selling  less  and  less  in  dollar 
areas.  Consequently,  the  dohar  short¬ 
age  is  getting  worse. 

“In  the  second  quarter  of  1949,” 
the  report  states,  “over  half  of  United 
States  exports  to  Western  Europe  was 
financed  with  ECA  funds.  .  .”  All  of 
which  portends  a  collapse  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  farm  products.  This  is  the 
problem  worrying  USD  A,  and  they 
are  very  frankly  turning  to  subsi¬ 
dies,  at  least  for  a  few  years  after 
the  Marshall  Plan  ends,  as  an 
answer. 

&  4s  ❖ 

Great  Britain  is  using  $4,000,000  of 
Marshall  Plan  funds  to  buy  apples 
in  the  United  States. 

_  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Senate  price-spread  sub¬ 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Guy  M. 
Gillette  (D.,  Iowa),  resumed  on 
November  28  its  quest  for  facts  about 
why  the  consumer  is  paying  almost 
as  much  for  food  despite  large  drops 
in  prices  to  farmers. 

The  first  week  of  hearings  was 
largely  devoted  to  gathering  a  history 
of  price  spreads  between  farmers  and 
consumers  over  the  last  25  years.  The 
subcommittee  wants  to  compare  the 
history  of  this  period  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  present  time. 

&  #  #  ;js  $ 

USDA  made  its  first  sale  of  butter 
in  late  November.  It  sold  a  little  more 
than  30,000  pounds,  but  unfortunately 
on  the  same  day  the  Department  was 
buying  over  300,000  pounds.  USDA 
hopes  to  sell  35  million  pounds  of 
butter  back  to  the  trade  and  to  use 
another  15  million  pounds  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  What 
will  happen  to  the  other  50  million 
pounds  is  strictly  a  Brannan  head¬ 
ache. 

The  Department  has  shipped  two 
and  three-quarter  million  pounds  to 
various  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  add  to  the  three-quarters  of  a 
million  pounds  already  there  because 
it  was  bought  there  in  the  first  place. 
The  hope  is  that  during  the  winter 
season  production  will  be  so  low  and 
demand  so  high  that  this  butter  can 
be  sold  to  the  butter  trade  for  resale 
to  the  public. 

If  it  works,  more  will  be  sent  out, 
But  the  trouble  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  elsewhere  around  the  nation,  is 
that  the  only  offers  to  purchase  have 
been  at  prices  below  what  the  law 
allows  USDA  to  sell  for.  USDA  must 
get  back  all  it  paid,  plus  at  least  a 
small  charge  for  storage  and  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.  Harry  Lando 


Why  are  Barns  Painted  Red  ? 

Please  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
why  so  many  barns  are  painted  red. 
A  certain  party  insists  it  is  because 
red  paint  is  the  cheapest  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  that’s  the  only  reason  he  gives, 
and  he  claims  he  ought  to  know. 
Personally  I  disagree.  I  think  it  is  a 
tradition,  a  custom  more  or  less.  I 
have  seen  many  prosperous  farms 
where  money  is  no  object  and  still  all 
their  barns  were  painted  red. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  h.  w. 

According  to  the  best  information 
available,  the  practice  of  painting 
barns  red  started  very  early  in  the 
development  of  this  country  by 
farmers  who  found  iron  red  oxide  in 
the  soil,  especially  in  New  England. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  same  pigment 
used  by  the  Indians  in  even  earlier 
days  for  war  paint. 

Iron  red  oxide  has  been  found  to 
be  especially  suited  to  resist  the  sun¬ 
shine’s  distinctive  rays.  It  mixes 
readily  with  oil,  brushes  easily  and 
covers  a  surface  very  well  with  one 
coat. 

Red  barns  thus  seem  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  availability  of  the  necessary 
supplies  (which  in  turn  made  it 
cheaper  to  use),  plus  time-tested 
durability. 
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[  STAY  YOUHO 

%>/iwUnui* 

ffflOW-YlH© 

Hydraulic 

Tractor  Seat 

•  Watch  Dad  beam  when  he  tries 
the  spring-hydraulic  “comfort  har¬ 
mony”  of  his  Flow-Ting  Tractor  Seat  l 
He  adjusts  it  instantly  to  his  weight  1 
Flow- Xing  will  float  him  in  health¬ 
saving  comfort  across  roughest 
ground.  No  more  ills  and  aches  and 
pains  from  tractor  jolts  and  bumps. 
He’ll  keep  his  pep  in  busiest  times! 

Your  dealer  will  help  surprise  Dad 
and  install  the  moderately-priced 
Flow-Ting  on  the  sly l 


Knoedler 


(SAY-’NEEO-LEP 


Write  today  for 
|  dealer’s  name  and 
r  free  literature 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC, 

DEPT.  S-9  STREATOR,  ILL,  U.  S.  A. 


This  value  cannot  be  equaled!  Direct 
factory  shipment  saves  you  money. 
Eliminates  middleman.  Complete  with 
bulldozer  snowplow  attachments  $129.50 
F.O.B.  Other  attachments  available. 
Guaranteed.  This  offer  good  for  limit¬ 
ed  time.  Write  for  circular.  Dept.  B, 
DEFIANCE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


iUb  bear  cat 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


_  _  _  _  _ _  any 

position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
fuli  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


An  Unusual  Gift 
for  a  Shooter 

HOPPE  GUN  CLEANING  PACN 

Contains  everything  he  needs  for  the  proper 
care  of  his  guns  —  gun  cleaner,  patches,  oil 

and  grease.  He’ll 
recognize  it  instantly 
by  the  “Hoppe”  trade 
mark  and  he  will 
appreciate  your 
thoughtful  choice.  All 
good  gun  dealers  sell 
it,  or  send  $1.00  to 

Frank  Hoppe,  Inc. 

2332  North  8th  St. 
Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 

NEW,  QUICK, 
CLEAN,  SAFE  WAY 
to  Put  on  Chains 
'  No  Jacking 
or  Reaching 
Under  Fenders 
CHAIN  LIGHTNING 
fits  chains  to  both  tiros 
in  one  simple  operation. 
Drive  forward  one  revolu¬ 
tion  and  couple  fasten¬ 
ings.  No  wasted  time, 
soiled  clothing,  frozen  hands.  Pack¬ 
aged  with  one  GLO-SLO  Scotchllte 
Reflector  to  guide  traffic  safely  past. 
Instructions.  Ideal  Xmas  gift.  $1.00 
Postpaid. 
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STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  N -3042,  Westville.  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Noor  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25*  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Rats— A  Real 

American  farmers,  and  urbanites 
too,  today  are  confronted  with  one 
of  the  greatest  menaces  known  to 
mankind  —  rats.  The  total  rat  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  nation’s  farms  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  60,000,000,  or  twice  the 
human  farm  population.  Adding  to 
the  60,000,000  rats  on  farms,  the 
34,000,000  rats  in  non-farm  country 
residences  and  in  towns  of  less  than 
10,000  population,  also  the  29,000,000 
rats  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over,  the 
estimated  grand  total  rat  population 
in  the  United  States  is  about  140,- 
000,000  or,  approximately,  that  of 
the  human  population. 

Annually,  rats  in  the  nation  are 
responsible  for  $2,000,000,000  worth 
of  damage  of  which  approximately 
50  per  cent  is  in  food  supplies. 
Government  estimates  show  that 
each  year  these  rats  destroy  or 
contaminate  200,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  315 
loaves  of  bread  per  family,  and  tons 
of  other  foods.  Because  of  more 
abundant  food  supplies  and  greater 
opportunities  for  harborage,  there 
are  considerably  more  rats  on  farms 
than  in  cities  and  towns.  Although 
many  farms  are  kept  free  from  rats, 
experience  gained  in  organizing  rural 
anti-rat  campaigns  indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  rat-free  farms  is  small. 

Loss  From  Rats 

Few  persons  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  losses  caused  by  rats. 
Small  daily  depredations  go  un¬ 
noticed,  and  only  the  unusual  cases 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of 


Pictured  above  is  a  typical  scene 
showing  rat  depredations  on  corn 
in  storage. 

government  authorities.  For  instance, 
during  the  past  year  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  poultryman  reported  the  loss 
of  8,000  baby  chicks  in  a  three-week 
period;  in  Massachusetts  a  recent  re¬ 
search  study  demonstrated  that  rats 
consumed  $61  worth  of  feed  per  100 
birds  raised  over  a  nine-month 
period  in  infested  pens — most  poul¬ 
try  farms  have  infestations. 

Imagine  the  loss  at  a  southern 
grain  elevator  which  supported  4,000 
of  these  rodents.  Monetary  values 
are  not  always  easy  to  determine  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  Ohio 
city  which  averages  100  humans 
bitten  by  rates  each  year.  A  grocer 
in  the  same  State  lost  60  pounds  of 
walnuts  in  one  night — stored  in  a 
hollow  wall  by  rats. 

Further  government  findings  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  rat  population  of  farms 
is  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  South  a  larger  proportion  of  non¬ 
edible  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and 
cotton,  are  produced,  that  southern 
farm  families  more  frequently  live  in 
towns,  and  that  their  houses  and 
other  structures  are  often  built  on 
posts  well  above  the  ground,  thus 
eliminating  the  acceptable  under¬ 
floor  rat  harborage.  The  number  of 
rats  on  farms  has  diminished  to  some 
extent  with  the  increased  intolerance 
of  their  presence,  with  the  erection 
of  better  buildings,  with  reduced  use 
of  horses,  and  with  improved  rat- 
control  methods,  but  progress  in 
elimination  has  been  slower  than  in 
cities  or  in  small  towns. 

Taking  all  farms  into  account, 
however,  experience  indicates  the 
annual  loss  to  be  at  least  $10  per 
farm,  or  about  $63,000,000  for  all 
farms  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
basis  of  two  rats  to  each  of  the 
30,000,000  people  living  on  farms,  a 
government  survey  shows  that  this 
would  make  the  annual  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  each  rat  close  to  $1.00 
which  is  probably  a  conservative  but 
dependable  figure. 


Farm  Menace 

Steps  to  Control  Rats 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to 
arrest  this  appalling  damage  by  the 
rat  each  year,  one  might  ask.  And 
justifiably  so.  Many  suggestions  are 
offered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  problem.  Among  the 
many  suggested  methods  offered  the 
people  for  ridding  the  nation  of  this 
No.  1  Public  Enemy,  permanent  con¬ 
trol  is  helc}^  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  rat  problem. 

Successful  procedures  of  rat  con¬ 
trol  include:  Rat  proofing  farm 
buildings;  use  of  poisons  such  as  red 
squill,  antu,  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate,  zinc  phosphide, 
thallium  sulphate,  or  sodium  fluoro- 
acetate,  more  commonly  known  as 
Compound  1080;  trapping;  and  use 
of  poisonous  gases.  Many  other 
methods  or  techniques  are  available, 
but  it  is  generally  concluded  they 
are  not  as  successful  as  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  control  methods. 

Considering  for  a  moment,  one 
successful  method  of  control,  such  as 
rat  proofing  farm  buildings,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  rat  proof¬ 
ing  the  entire  premises  of  many 
American  farms  would  amount  to 
less  than  the  loss  occasioned  by  rats 
on  the  same  farms  during  a  single 
year.  Authorities  point  out  that  in 
no  other  place  is  rat  proofing  more 
badly  needed  or  less  often  accom¬ 
plished  than  on  the  farm.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  examples  of  rat- 
proof  farms  in  nearly  every  county  in 
the  United  States,  and  almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  are  the  more  prosperous 
farms,  for  the  rat  proofing  of  a 
farm  is  an  indication  that  the  farm¬ 
er  has  learned  the  necessity  of  stop¬ 
ping  all  small  leaks,  which  means 
reduced  profits. 

A  rat-proof  farm,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  not  necessarily  one  in  which  the 
entire  farmstead  is  absolutely 
proofed,  but  rather  one  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  unfavorable  for  any 
invading  rats  that  they  either  will 
desert  the  premises  of  their  own 
accord  or  may  be  easily  routed  by 
man  or  dogs.  Such  a  farm  can  be 
had  by  anyone.  The  one  important 
principle,  above  all  others,  is  to  keep 
the  premises  free  of  places  where 
rats  can  find  cover.  This  means  that 
all  lumber,  wood,  small  buildings  and 
junk  of  ariy  sort  must  be  elevated 
far  enough  above  the  ground  so  that 
a  small  dog  may  run  underneath 
them. 

The  second  important  step  is  to  see 
that  all  sources  of  food  are  protected 
from  the  rat.  This  is  not  so  easy  but 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
metal  or  metal  lined  feed  containers. 
Cribs  and  other  places  of  feed  stor¬ 
age  must  be  rat-proofed.  Haystacks 
and  strawstacks  should  be  kept  at 
some  distance  from  buildings  and, 
if  possible,  the  manure  piles  as  well. 
Poultry  houses  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  rats  due  to  the  low  wooden 
floor  and  availability  of  food;  they 
are  also  places  where  rats  do  much 
damage.  The  only  solution  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  wooden  floor  and  replace  it 
with  concrete. 

In  general,  rat-proofing  of  infested 
buildings  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  procedures:  1.  Close  all 
breaks,  cracks,  pipe  openings,  vents 
or  other  openings  in  the  foundation 
with  concrete,  hardware  cloth  or 
sheet  metal.  2.  If  a  building  has  no 
foundation,  or  one  less  than  18  inches 
high,  put  hardware  cloth  down  in  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  entirely  around  the  building. 
The  buried  edge  of  the  cloth  should 
be  bent  at  right  angles  away  from 
the  building.  3.  Screen  all  drains  and 
sewers.  4.  Place  hardware  cloth 
around  outside  corners  of  outbuild¬ 
ings,  as  this  is  a  common  place  of 
entrance.  5.  Repair  doors,  windows, 
and  other  places  where  rats  have 
made  entrance  holes. 

Repellents  of  many  kinds  also  have 
been  suggested  but,  as  they  dissipate 
rapidly,  their  use  is  limited  to  small 
confined  spaces,  and  even  there  they 
must  be  replenished  constantly. 
Furthermore,  it  is  concluded,  they 
bring  about  no  decrease  in  the  rat 
population. 


Children’s  feet  should  be  bathed 
every  day.  A  brush  for  the  toenails 
saves  time.  A  little  baking  soda  in 
the  water  does  a  quicker  job  and 
soothes  the  feet. 


DETROIT 

T.aa*uf  CfAOMd  Cuau  Pa\lt 

First  thing  to  do  in  Detroit  is  check 
In  ot  Hotel  Tullerl  You’ll  enjoy 
every  minute.  Newly  modernized 
Beautifully  decorated.  Within 
walking  distance  of  all  downtown 
stores,  theptres  and  business  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  yet,  you  enjoy  the  ever¬ 
green  atmosphere  of  Grand  Circus 
Park  .  .  .  The  Tutler  Coffee  Shop  or 
Cafeteria  for  excellent  food 
modestly  priced. 

VISIT  OUR 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
ONE  OF  DETROIT  S  FINEST 

800  ROOMS 

from 

FRANK  K  CANNON.  Mg, 


SILAGE 
PRIME 

in  a  dependable  Unadilla 

Only  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
can  you  have  the  sure- 
step,  sure  -  grip,  door- 
front  ladder.  Only  in 
this  famous  silo  can  you  have 
patented  lock  -  dowelling  — 
which  knits  the  thoroughly 
seasoned,  full-thickness, 
Unadilla  staves  into  a  sturdy 
wind  -  proof  structure.  See 
your  Unadilla  dealer  now. 
Learn  more  about  the  favor¬ 
ite  silo  of  the  east.  Manu¬ 
factured  for  over  40  years 
by  the  same  progressive 
management. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 

Box  C.  Unadilla,  N,  Ya 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 


A  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
™  50  years  a  home  repair  standby  for  stopping 
steam,  water,  oil  and  gas  leaks  In  boilers,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stores,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  bJt  oz.,  7  oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  keep  it  handy. 


FREE 


40 

Repair 


handbook 


Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
the  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  DepL  39, 
570  Cenumuiipaw  Are..  Jersey  City  4,  N.  L 

*•5*  SM00TH0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


Change  ot  Address: 


The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 


333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO..  INC. 

1S60-62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  19,  New  York 


..CESSPOOLS  & 
SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  CLEANED 


Modern  ....  Revolutionary 

Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots  and  Grease 

Most  reliable  and  latest  method  to  liquefy,  dis¬ 
solve  and  saponify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth, 
etc.  Quick  and  efficient  results  in  12  to  34 
hours.  No  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or  tank  while 
chemical  is  working. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Large  15  Lb.  Can  Camp  Cleaner 
and  6  Lb.  Can  Camp  Conditioner 

$8.75  Value  .  .  ■  Both  Only  $6.99 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  any  specific 

problem,  or  send  check  or  money  order. 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof 
cutting  head.  Excellent 
for  tight  places  and  close  cutting. 
Light  weight  air  cylinder  re¬ 
quires  only  2.7  C.  F.  M.  —  will 
stand  jip  to  150  lbs.  pressure. 
Cuts  IVz  inch  limbs.  “Priced 
Right.”  Send  for  folder  today. 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CO. 
Gasport,  New  York 


CATS  PAW 

j^^rHEELS  &  Soles 


FINEST  MADE* 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Moke  Extra  Money 
This  Winter 

with  a 

PRECISION 

One-Man  Portable 
Power  Chain  *»dk 
Saw 


This  new  wonder-saw  is  so  fast-cutting, 
so  easy  to  use  that  you  can  fell  trees, 
cut  logs  and  cordwood  3  to  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fashioned  buck  or 
cross-cut  saws.  And  it’s  safe  —  safe  and 
easy  to  use,  sale  and  easy  to  carry. 

Make  Extra  Money.  Get  a  Precision 
Saw  and  clean  out  down  timber  in  your 
own  woods,  cut  logs  and  firewood  to  sell, 
cut  on  contract  for  others.  "Two  men,” 
writes  a  user,  “cut,  split  and  pile  5  to  6 
cords  per  day.” 

SEND  COUPON  or  write  today  for  free 
folder  telling  all  about  the  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Saw  and  how 
it  can  save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Some  good  territories  still  open.  If  in¬ 
terested,  check  bottom  line  in  coupon. 


Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 

Box  168BZ,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Please  send  full  information  about  Precision 
One-Man  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Name . 

Address.. 


Grassland  Farming  in  Our 

" Live-at-Home  ”  Program 


“I  should  think  you  would  keep 
chickens,”  said  a  visitor  one  day 
shortly  after  we  moved  to  Sprucetip 
Farm. 

“I  sure  would  like  to  keep  chick¬ 
ens,”  I  replied,  “but  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  why  it  is  not  advisable 
right  now.  There  is  no  really  good 
chicken  house  on  the  place.  The  one 
used  by  the  former  owner  was  a  tar¬ 
paper  shack  located  right  in  front  of 
my  parlor  windows.  It  was  thorough¬ 
ly  rotted  and  such  an  eyesore  that  I 
persuaded  Erl  to  tear  it  down.  After 
that  I  said  no  more  about  chickens 
for  I  knew  he  would  have  no  patience 
with  hens  and  a  rooster  bivouaced 
in  the  hay  mow.  Besides,  wild  ani¬ 
mals  that  prey  on  chickens  have  been 
running  over  the  place  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  our  losses  would  be 
large  unless  we  put  up  a  high  fence 
of  chicken  wire  to  discourage  them. 
That,  we  can’t  afford  just  yet  and  the 
woods  come  so  close  to  the  house  at 
the  back  that  this  is  all  the  more 
necessary.  I  do  plan  to  keep  chickens, 
but  not  at  the  start.” 

There  was  another  reason,  too. 
Buying  an  abandoned  farm  from 
which  all  equipment  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  sold  and  without  an  adequate 
backlog  of  capital  for  equipping,  we 
found  that  at  the  start  our  plans  had 
to  be  very  simple.  Keeping  chickens 
presented  us  with  two  alternatives, 
neither  one  practical.  Either  we  must 
plan  for  the  raising  of  grain  with  our 
limited  labor  supply  and  lack  of 
equipment,  or  our  credit  at  the  store 
must  be  stretched  to  cover  the  buying 
of  grain.  Since  raising  eggs  to  sell 
was  ruled  out  by  the  inadequacy  of 
our  winter  transportation,  our  back¬ 
log  of  captial  justified  neither.  It 
seemed  wise  for  us  to  get  our  supply 
of  protein  and  amino  acids  in  an¬ 
other  way,  leaving  poultry  and  eggs 
as  more  or  less  luxuries  until  we  had 
our  start.  For  a  better  plan  presented 
itself.  Why -not  concentrate  on  rais¬ 
ing  animals  which  could  get  the 
major  part  of  their  nourishment  from 
hay?  Grass  was  the  outstanding  crop 
of  our  untilled  acres,  and  milk  and 
baby  beef  our  logical  protein  foods. 
We  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  did  not  aim  for  the  production 
of  milk  in  commercial  quantities.  We 
wanted  enough  for  our  own  table  and 
for  the  young  stock,  and  knew  we 
could  get  this  by  feeding  an  ample 
amount  of  good  hay  and  very  little 
grain.  We  had  no  way  to  market  any 
surplus,  being  far  from  the  lanes  of 
travel  where  milk  trucks  might  be 
expected  to  pick  it  up.  The  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  argued  against  the  buying 
of  grain  for  chickens  also  argued 
against  feeding  large  quantities  of  it 
to  stock. 

We  began  by  raising  a  garden  and 
buying  a  cow  about  ready  to  calve. 
We  hired  a  neighbor  to  cut  our  hay, 
paying  him  at  first  in  cash  and  later 
with  labor.  Later  still,  things  over 
which  we  had  no  control  forced  us 
to  cut  our  own,  with  improvised 
equipment — the  hard  way.  But,  by 
hook  or  crook,  we  always  managed 


to  have  enough  in  the  barn  to  see 
us  through  until  the  grass  in  the 
pasture  was  ready  in  the  Spring.  We 
gave  Bossie  all  the  pasturage  or  hay 
she  could  eat,  and  in  the  Winter  some 
succulent  feed  such  as  root  crops  or 
apples  at  the  rate  of  about  one  half 
bushel  per  week.  This  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  rid 
of  surpluses  of  carrots,  beets,  and 
other  garden  products  as  well  as 
second  grade  apples,  of  which  the 
farm  produced  plenty.  Good  baby 
beef  could  be  produced  too,  we  found, 
without  a  great  deal  of  graining. 
Skimmilk,  bran  and  middlings,  in 
varying  amounts  according  to  age 
were  needed  for  the  few  months  of 
calf  hood;  after  that,  little  but  hay, 
and  plenty  of  it.  A  small  daily  ration 
of  home  produced  cornmeal,  and  per¬ 
haps  cull  potatoes,  was  given  for  a 
few  weeks  before  butchering  to  lay 
on  a  little  fat. 

While  the  grass  in  our  meadows 
when  we  first  moved  in  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  choice,  there  was  plenty  of 
it  for  our  immediate  needs.  Most  of 
the  area  had  gone  over  to  “poverty 
grass,”  that  last  ditch  defender  of 
worn  out  soils.  But  there  were  places 
where  quack  grass  grew  thick  and 
tall,  and  others  where  timothy  and 
clover  still  held  their  own.  There  was 
evidently  much  more  than  one  cow 
and  her  calf  would  require.  Should 
we  sell  our  surplus?  We  knew  our 
soil  could  ill-afford  to  part  with  any 
more  of  its  fertility.  But  we  needed 
the  money.  Circumstances,  however, 
protected  the  soil.  We  found  no  buy¬ 
er.  At  the  time,  the  rising  tide  of 
tractors  was  causing  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  number  of  horses.  There  was  a 
widespread  shortage  of  other  live¬ 
stock,  and  bumper  crops  had  made 
hay  a  drug  on  the  market. 

In  building  up  our  herd  to  the  ideal 
size  for  a  live-at-home  family,  two 
cows  (one  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
and  one  to  freshen  in  the  Fall),  a 
heifer  or  two  for  replacements,  one 
steer  for  power,  and  one  baby  beef 
for  the  winter’s  food  supply,  we  have 
used  a  minimum  of  grain,  and  still 
depend  largely  on  hay.  With  luck,  our 
20  acres  of  rocky,  not  too  fertile 
meadow  will  keep  this  much  stock, 
but  in  years  when  the  hay  crop  is 
not  good,  due  to  adverse  weather,  we 
have  found  it  pays  to  supplement  our 
own  hay  rather  than  liquidate  desir¬ 
able  livestock.  This  we  can  do  by 
cutting  in  neighboring  abandoned 
farms  or  summer  places  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  owners,  adding  this  to 
the  crop  of  our  own  now  reseeded 
fields. 

If  you  are  dependent  largely  on 
hay,  it  takes  considerable  of  it.  In  our 
climate,  the  season  for  pasturage  is 
short  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  May,  we  count  on 
feeding  the  stock  in  the  barn.  We 
estimate  that  we  should  have  on  hand 
in  October  for  winter  use,  not  less 
than  three  tons  of  good  hay  per  head. 
In  Winter  we  feed  a  little  bran  and 
ground  oats  to  young  stock  and  milch 
cows  as  a  mineral  supplement.  In 


City . . . ........ . State . . . 

If  interested  in  becoming  agent,  check  □ 


Clipped  cows  mean  cleaner  milk.  These  well  groomed  and  clipped  Guernsey 
cows  are  all  ready  for  milking  at  the  Bolton  Farm  near  Bristol,  Pa, 
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case  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  need 
than  can  be  thus  supplied,  a  good 
commercial  mineral  supplement  con¬ 
taining  the  trace  elements  is  fed  in 
small  quantities  as  a  tonic. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  has 
been  reseeding.  The  dry  years  of  the 
1930’s  injured  the  roots  of  the  grass 
in  our  meadows.  For  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  section,  hay  land 
should  be  reseeded  about  once  in 
five  years  unless  top  dressing  is  used. 
We  resolved  to  reseed.  The  lack  of 
cash,  however,  prevented  us  from 
ripping  up  the  whole  farm  at  once 
and  solving  our  problem  pronto.  Our  , 
best  bet  was  to  tackle  the  job  piece¬ 
meal.  We  moved  our  garden  annually 
and  reseeded  the  old  garden  each 
year.  This  meant  having  a  neighbor 
with  team  plow1  the  new  garden,  since 
we  were  not  equipped  to  break  turf. 
We  could,  however,  save  cash  by 
plowing  the  old  garden  for  reseeding 
ourselves.  A  second  hand  single  horse 
plow  was  acquired,  and  the  steer 
furnished  the  power.  Thus  our  plow¬ 
ing  bill  was  cut  in  two.  An  impro¬ 
vised  harrow,  rigged  up  from  a  de¬ 
funct  two  horse  spade  tooth  harrow, 
made  it  possible  for  Erl  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  seeding  himself.  By 
moving  the  garden  all  over  the  place, 
in  due  time  most  of  the  meadows 
were  reseeded;  also  that  part  of  the 
pasture  which  was  not  rock  and 
brush  land. 

We  tried  both  Fall  and  Spring  seed¬ 
ing.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  garden 
harvested  much  before  the  ground 
froze,  so  Fall  plowing  was  proble¬ 
matical.  But  Spring  is  such  a  busy 
time  that  we  felt  inclined  to  do  all 
possible  in  the  Fall.  We  discovered 
too,  that  in  dry  years,  Spring  seed- 
ings  often  dried  out  too  much;  grass 
seed  and  especially  clover  seed  did 
not  take  root  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  ground  all  Winter  and  been 
soaked  by  the  Spring  thaws.  We 
planted  a  mixture  of  timothy,  big  red 
clover  and  red  top,  an  old  fashioned 
combination  which  did  well  for  us. 
In  Spring  seedings  we  used  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop.  This  was  cut  in  the  milk 
stage  and  cured  as  hay,  thus  giving 
us  a  return  from  the  newly  seeded 
land  the  first  year.  The  oats  gave 
protection  to  the  tender  young  grass 
and  clover  seedlings  when  they 
sprouted  in  the  Spring.  For  Fall  seed¬ 
ings,  we  used  wheat  or  rye  as  a  nurse 
crop,  harvesting  the  grain  the  follow¬ 
ing  July,  and  ultimately  making  it 
into  home  ground  flour  for  use  in  our 
bread. 

With  this  kind  of  crop  rotation  and 
reseeding,  the  fertility  supplied  by 
the  barnyard  dressing  goes  back  on 
the  land  from  which  it  came,  no  part 
of  the  land  is  fertilized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  parts,  and  the  humus 
in  the  soil  is  maintained  more  or  less 
uniformly  over  the  whole  of  our  till¬ 
age.  Cattle  produce  ideal  fertilizer 
and  humus  for  cropland  in  the  form 
of  barnyard  dressing.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  goats  with  which  we  have 
had  no  experience,  cattle  alone,  of 
all  the  farm  animals,  are  able  to 
take  great  quantities  of  the  grass  and 
hay  which  are  the  natural  crops  of 
untilled  acres  and  turn  them  into 
milk,  a  protein  food  almost  necessary 
to  the  young  of  every  other  animal 
domesticated  by  man;  acceptable 
also  to  man  himself  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

That  is  why  I  maintain  that  cattle 
are  the  backbone  of  any  “live-at- 
home”  project  which  includes  an  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  untilled  land. 

Nellie  K.  Wadhams 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October, 
1949,  are  as  follows: 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.86  $.0934 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.64  .0987 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.305  .0916 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.29  .0912 

Four  County  Creameris. .  4.24  .0902 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.22  .0897 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  4.20  .0893 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.195  .0892 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.18  .0893 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.18  .0893 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.18  .0893 

Cochocton  Creameries...  4.18  .0893 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.18  .0893 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.18  .0893 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.17  .0887 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.07  .0866 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  soma 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  eo- operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.18; 
Buffalo  $4.42;  Rochester  $4.67. 
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Grange  News 

The  National  Grange  has  expressed 
the  sound  pholosophy  that  ideas  can¬ 
not  be  fought  with  guns  or  stones  or 
mobs.  Because  they  are  in  the  minds 
of  men,  they  will  survive  to  rise 
again.  Today,  foreign  “isms”  are  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  foremost  concerns 
of  the  America  people.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  sometimes  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  labeling  anything  you  don’t 
like  as  a  discredited  “ism”.  .  .  and 
pro  /ides  a  tool  for  the  greedy,  the 
demagogues  and  the  spokesmen  for 
opposing  “isms”  to  use  for  their  own 
purpose  without  regard  for  truth  or 
justice.  It  is  much  easier  to  call  a 
man  you  don’t  like  a  name,  than  to 
use  the  rational  arguments  of  logic 
to  prove  him  wrong. 

For  some  time  the  National  Grange 
'  has  been  interested  in  farm  youth 
exchange  as  a  means  of  promoting 
international  understanding  and 
good  will  and  sharing  agricultural 
training.  By  living  with  farm  fami¬ 
lies  and  sharing  their  experiences, 
both  sides  gain  much  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems  and  way 
of  life. 


“Maine  Grange,  continuing  their 
Lecturers’  1949  project  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  program  in  every  Grange, 
with  a  gold  bound  spray  of  wheat 
and  its  accompanying  ribbons,  have 
contributed  more  than  $1,000  to 
CARE. 

“The  enclosed  letter  from  Germany 
is  only  one  of  many  which  they 
have  received: 

St.  Josefshaus, 
Kommern,  July  24,  1949 
‘Dear  Mrs.  York: 

‘Our  Josefshaus  in  Kommern  has 
been  the  happy  beneficiary  of  15  seed 
packages;  among  them  Mountain 
Grange  331,  Aroostook  Union  143, 
and  Cushman  Grange,  Gouldsboro; 
and  of  seven  fat  packages,  including 
Ogunquit  Grange  44,  Goodwill 
Grange  44,  Goodwill  Grange  367, 
Otisfieid  Grange,  and  also  from 
Maine,  4-H  Club,  Monroe;  and  F.F.A., 
Troy.  I  think  most  have  come  from 
the  Granges  of  Maine.  We  are  over¬ 
come  by  the  generosity  and  kindness 
shown  us  by  so  many  Granges  from 
one  of  the  States  in  U.  S.  A. 

‘It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
to  you  in  words  how  much  the  help 
of  the  Maine  Granges  means  to  us 
here,  but  as  the  Mother  Superior  of 
the  Josefshaus,  I  wish  to  express  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  all  to  you  per¬ 
sonally,  since  we  owe  our  gbod 
fortune  to  your  wonderful  efforts.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Evans 
of  CARE  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  that 
you  are  the  Lecturer  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange,  and  that  you  have 
worked  hard  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  I  assure  you  we  appreciate 
this  timley  assistance,  particularly  in 
the  interest  of  our  orphans,  to  whom 
the  planting  of  seeds  has  shown  a 
way  to  help  themselves. 

‘The  Josefshaus  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Eifel  Mountains  in 
Western  Germany,  a  region  where 
climate  and  soil  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Maine. 


‘In  years  to  come  the  Josefshaus 
will  always  keep  a  warm  memory 
of  the  Granges  of  Maine. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 
Sister  Clarissa  Folwill’ 
“Might  this  not  be  a  tiny  link  of 
friendship  in  a  chain  of  better 
understanding  between  nations  —  a 
step  toward  permanent  peace? 

Lottie  York,  Lecturer 
Maine  State  Grange” 


Harmony  Grange  No.  12  of  New 
Castle  County,  Del.,  was  recently 
joined  by  Harmony  Juvenile  Grange 
No.  9  and  Grangers  from  15  subordi¬ 
nate  orders  in  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware  to  celebrate 
its  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  celebration, 
attended  by  approximately  275  per¬ 
sons,  was  held  near  Stanton,  Del. 
Harmony  has  in  its  possession  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  minute  books  for  the  75 
years,  and  from  these  records  a 
history  was  written  by  Anna  Denni¬ 
son  Lynam,  showing  that  on  July  1, 
1874,  a  dispensation  or  permit  was 
granted  to  William  Walker,  State 
Deputy  of  Little  Baltimore,  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Grange  to  be  known  as  Har¬ 
mony  Grange  No.  12.  This  Grange 
was  organized  under  Maryland  State 
Grange  with  Joseph  T.  Moore  as 
Maryland  State  Master.  The  first 
meeting,  July  8,  1874,  was  held 

around  a  bench  table  in  what  is  now 
the  L.  H.  Pennington  residence. 

Outstanding  is  the  fact  that  Har¬ 
mony  has  a  living  charter  member, 
Mrs.  Elgarda  Quimby  Derickson  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  aged  95.  She  served 
as  the  first  Flora.  Although  she  was 
unable  to  attend  the  jubilee,  the 
Grange  presented  her  with  flowers 
which  were  accepted  by  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  The  next  oldest  living 
member  is  Hervey  Walker  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  92  years  old. 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  abutting 
property  owners  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  paid  for  all  local  rural  road  im¬ 
provement  either  through  a  tax  as¬ 
sessed  on  their  property  or  by  work¬ 
ing  out  the  tax  on  the  road.  Resi¬ 
dents,  using  their  own  horses,  wagons 
and  farm  equipment,  worked  out  the 
road  tax.  A  return  to  this  method,  in 
part  at  least,  is  being  employed  with 
outstanding  success'  by  a  group  of 
resourceful  members  of  Chichester 
Grange,  New  Hampshire.  This  town 
of  only  500  inhabitants  has  25  miles 
of  town  roads.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  of  its  town 
roads  had  been  hard-surfaced  and 
there  were  surfaced  with  state  aid. 
Realizing  that  it  would  be  several 
years  before  all  the  town  roads 
would  be  improved,  a  group  of 
Grangers  in  one  section  of  the  town 
about  two  years  ago  formed  the 
Community  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chichester.  Its  purpose  was 
to  make  roads  in  its  section  of  the 
town  passable  and  safe  every  month 
of  the  year.  Stock  was  sold  for  $10 
to  $100  a  share.  The  association  now 
has  two  trucks,  a  snowplow  and  bull¬ 
dozer.  d. 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  in  Cayuga  County  are  shown  above  as  they  opened 
the  county’s  Christian  Rural  Overseas  campaign  as  part  of  their  Achieve¬ 
ment  Day  exercises  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre  in  Auburn,  early  last  month. 
Young  people  were  asked  to  bring  a  peck  of  wheat  or  beans.  More  than  3,000 
pounds  of  the  commodities  were  contributed.  Left  to  right  are :  Norma  Van 
Benschoten,  Locke;  Robert  White,  Union  Springs;  Robert  Sanders,  Union 
Springs ;  Laura  Taylor,  Genoa,  ( pouring  in  her  contribution) ;  Allyn  Smith, 
Sherwood;  Robert  Carey,  Locke;  and  Charles  Messer,  Cayuga  County 

agricultural  agent. 


n 


It  takes  plant  food  to  make 
crops,  just  as  it  takes  feed  to  make 
meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Animals  take 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  plant 
food  out  of  their  feed,  according  to 
Ohio  experiment  station  Bulletin 
605.  Most  farms  lose  more  plant 
food  by  waste  from  manure  than  is 
absorbed  by  livestock.  Don’t  cheat 
your  soil  that  way!  Spread  manure 
before  it  is  robbed  by  fermenting 
and  leaching.  For  greatest  gains, 
spread  it  thin  and  even. 


Manure  is  Like  Money 


MAKE  IT  GO  FARTHER  WITH  A  CASE  SPREADER 


No  need  to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  Case  tractor  spreader,  nor  to 
prop  it  up.  The  self-raising  hitch  rests  right  on  the  ground  while 
hooking  up;  lifts  front  of  box  when  tractor  starts.  Sliding  clevis 
makes  hitching  easy,  quick,  safe.  It’s  so  handy  that  daily  spreading 
is  really  practical,  whether  you  have  big  herds  or  only  a  few  head. 

Easy  LOADING 

Low  wheels  and  low  box  make  loading  easier,  faster,  whether  by 
hand  or  by  mechanical  loader.  Self-raising  hitch  lets  front  of  box 
down  for  still  lower  loading.  This  Case  spreader  backs  into  barns, 
pulls  close  to  piles  like  a  two-wheel  cart.  Sturdy  steel  frame,  long- 
lived  bearings  and  good  lubrication  give  it  long  life  with  low  upkeep. 

Sure  SPREADING 

Wheels  are  placed  so  weight  of  load  aids  their  “ground  grip”  until 
unloaded;  full  load  adds  weight  to  tractor  wheels.  Sharp  beater  teeth 
shred  thoroughly;  steadier  apron  travel  assures  even  spreading. 
Geared  for  rubber-tired  speed,  this  spreader  makes  practical  the 
extra  gains  of  thinner  spreading  on  greater  acreage. 


Send  for  free  booklet  "Handling  —t 
Manure  for  Extra  Benefits,”  based 
on  experiment  station  data.  Tells 
how  to  save,  store,  and  use  ma¬ 
nure  for  greatest  gains.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  M-71,  Racine,  Wis. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas.  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable. 

Guaranteed 

WIG,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

With  anchored  hook-up.  two  speeds,  steel  castings  and 
gears,  heavy  duty  double  tube  roller  unit.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  see  it  at  —  Booth  33  -  34. 

Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

BOOMS  SILO  CO..  HARBOR  BEACH.  MICH. 


THF 

l-MULCHER 

(  TILLAGE  COMBINE) 


The  Dunham  CULTI-MULCHER  is  unrivaled 
for  properly  preparing  seed  beds-the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  good  crops.  When  you  start 
the  fitting  job  with  o  CULTI-MULCHER, 
it's  finished  in  ONE  operation!  In  addition, 
it  is  handy  for  leveling  fields,  breaking  ice 
and  soil  crusts,  crushing  clods,  firming  loose 
soil,  mulching,  etc. 

The  CULTI-MULCHER  is  extra-rugged  and 
is  designed  to  ossure  maximum  service, 
minimum  maintenance,  and  superior  per¬ 
formance.  Thousands  in  use^ 


Invented  and  made 
only  by  DUNHAM 


Write  for  complete  Information 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

SEC.  8-129  BEREA,  OHIO 


'unit  am 


CULTI -HARROW  •  •  •  CULTI-HOE  •  •  •  CULTI-MULCHER 
CULTI-TREADER  •  CULTI-PACKER  •  CULTi -PULVERIZE* 


SOLO  THROUGHOUT 
U.  S.  IT  THOUSANDS 
Of  DEALERS 

f 


CULT!’ LINE 


/ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  thb  Rural  Nhw- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  . — 


We  Still  Don’t  Like  It 

IN  the  October  issue  of  The  National  Grange 
Monthly,  Harold  M.  Stanley,  State  Secre¬ 
tary,  takes  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  task, 
no  doubt  severely  in  his  estimation,  for 
criticising  the  Milk  for  Health  program  as 
“another  racket.” 

Mr.  Stanley,  as  the  Grange  representative 
on  Milk  for  Health’s  board  of  directors,  argues: 

1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  editorial  is  a  slur  on  a  forward- 
looking  program,  sponsored  by  leading  dairymen 
of  the  State. 

2.  The  sponsors  of  Milk  for  Health  are  trying 
to  build  a  program* of  selling  dairy  products,  with 
special  emphasis  on  fluid  milk. 

3.  He  is  not  a  “stooge.” 

4.  The  original  ADA  program  did  not  bog  down. 

5.  Last  year  the  ADA  of  New  York  sent  $55,000 
to  the  National  ADA,  .but  $62,905  were  spent  in 
,  New  York  to  promote  sales  of  milk,  cream  and 
‘  ice  cream,  and  an  additional  $64,445  was  spent, 
also  in  New  York,  on  cheese,  butter,  and  evapo¬ 
rated  and  dry  milk  promotion;  further,  research 
is  being  financed. 

6.  Money  should  not  be  spent  to  advertise  milk 
in  farm  magazines. 

7.  Milk  for  Health  is  an  agency  to  collect  money 
from  dairymen  and  then  divide  it  into  the  pro 
rata  share  between  ADA  and  the  local  Dairy 
Council  Producer  Committee;  if  this  Committee 
sets  up  a  Dairy  Council  around  their  market,  the 
dealers  contribute  a  like  amount  of  money,  and 
the  Council  begins  to  operate. 


R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  recall,  as  apparently 
Mr.  Stanley  does  not,  that  the  main  objection 
voiced  in  these  columns  four  years  ago  to  the 
original  ADA  plan  was  that  there  was  too 
little  information  available  to  warrant  any 
investment  whatsoever  by  dairymen,  let  alone 
two  cents  a  hundred  on  June  milk.  No  ad¬ 
ditional  details  were  ever  brought  to  our 
attention  that  made  us  change  our  first  con¬ 
clusion  one  iota. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  full  information 
about  this  so-called  new  Milk  for  Health  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are,  to  make  it  more  suspicious, 
two  additional  weaknesses:  the  much  larger 
levy  on  farmers’  milk  checks  —  one  cent  a 
hundred  on  a  full  year’s  production,  as  against 
the  ADA  plan  of  two  cents  a  hundred  on  June 
milk  only;  and,  second,  the  complete  muddle 
created  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  attempted  expla¬ 
nation. 

To  be  specific  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Stanley: 


1.  There  can  be  no  slur  without  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  All  the  facts  about  Milk  for  Health  were 
not  known  when  the  editorial  was  first  written, 
nor  are  they  yet  known  —  either  to  us  or  to  dairy¬ 
men  with  whom  we  have  been  in  contact.  The 
support  of  the  so-called  “leading  dairymen”  is 
not  impressive. 

2.  Nor  are  there  any  facts  made  available  on 
this  point,  other  than  Mr.  Stanley’s  statement 
(see  his  Point  5)  that  some  $127,350  were  spent 
in  promoting  the  sales  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
$64,445  of  which  was  earmarked  exclusively  for 
cheese,  butter,  evaporated  and  dry  milk,  and  part 
of  the  remaining  $62,905  being  spent  on  fluid  milk. 
Would  Mr.  Stanley  characterize  this  as  “special 
emphasis  on  fluid  milk”? 

3.  We  gladly  accept  the  correction  that  Mr. 
Stanley  is  not  a  stooge,  even  though  he  appears 
to  be  involved  in  a  program  that  was  dreamed  up 
and  is  dominated  by  milk  dealers  interests.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

4.  If  the  original  ADA  drive  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  did  not  bog  down,  then  why  has  it  been 
dressed  up  with  the  new  “Milk  for  Health”  frills? 

5.  This  is  a  real  poser.  If  $55,000  (or  80  per 
cent)  were  sent  to  the  National  ADA  last  year 
that  means  that  a  total  of  $68,750  was  collected 
by  ADA  of  New  York  —  or  two  cents  a  hundred 
on  close  to  3  Vi  million  cwts.  of  June  milk,  more 


than  half  the  amount  handled  by  the  Federal 
Order  pool  in  June  1948.  Only  the  ADA  officials 
^  can  verify  this.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  total  of 
$127,350  were  spent  in  New  York  on  promoting  of 
milk  and  milk  products.  New  York  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  we  are  sure,  would  like  to  know  exactly  how 
this  money  was  spent,  and  ADA  members  from 
other  States  would  like  to  know  why. 

6.  Although  State  milk  advertising  in  farm 
papers  was  not  even  mentioned  in  our  original 
editorial,  evidently  Mr.  Stanley  figured  it  would 
register  a  strong  personal  punch.  He  neglected  to 
state,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  State  appro¬ 
priation  of  $300,000  in  1941  and  also  in  1942,  ex¬ 
actly  $5,800  and  $4,200  respectively,  or  1.9  per  cent 
and  1.4  per  cent,  were  spent  for  advertising  in 
all  farm  papers. 

7.  If  Mr.  Stanley  were  more  explicit  as  to  how 
these  local  committees  work,  his  argument  might 
have  some  little  weight.  What,  for  example,  does 
“pro  rata  share”  mean?  Who  comprises  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  such  a  committee  and  who  controls 
policy?  If  dealers  refuse  to  contribute,  or  if  it  is 
decided  not  to  form  a  council,  What  will  happen 
to  the  moneys  collected?  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  questions. 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  objection  to 
farmer  participation  in  any  milk  advertising 
program,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  and  how  pure  the  motives,  is  that 
until  the  farmer  has  a  hand  in  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  his  own  milk  to  the  consumer,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  contribute  one 
penny  of  his  hard  earned  dollars  to  help  out 
the  dealers  in  a  field  that  the  dealers  insist  on 
controlling  alone  as  their  own  special  province. 

Milk  Prices,  1948—1949 

THE  announcement  by  the  Milk  Market 
Administrator  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Class  III  pricing  early  next  year  is  very 
welcome.  It  is  understood  that  the  date  will 
be  sometime  in  January.  Producers,  with  one 
voice,  answer  —  “It  had  better  be  soon.” 

All  during  1949  the  milk  price  has  been  far 
too  low  in  relation  to  farmer’s  continuing  high 
costs  and,  as  the  pricing  formulae  are 
presently  set  up,  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
price  increase  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1949,  the  aver¬ 
age  uniform  price  for  3.5  per  cent  under  the 
Federal  Order  has  been  $4.10  a  cwt.  Last  year 
the  10-month  average  was  $5.07.  Thus  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  97  cents,  or  19  per  cent. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  severe 
price  decline.  More  producers  are  shipping  to 
the  metropolitan  market  —  44,965  in  January 
1949,  as  compared  with  44,550  in  January  1948; 
and  49,156  in  October  1949,  as  compared  with 
45,402  in  October  1948.  There  has  also  been 
a  rise  in  production  —  302  pounds  per  day  per 
dairy  in  January  1949,  as  compared  with  261 
pounds  in  January  1948;  and  343  pounds  in 
October  1949,  as  compared  with  295  pounds  in 
October  1948.  All  this  means  that  production 
has  increased  13.7  per  cent  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1949.  Conversely,  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption  has  dropped,  but  only  very  slightly 
—  3/10  of  one  per  cent,  even  though  the  aver¬ 
age  Class  I-A  price  has  fallen  from  $5.58  a 
cwt.  to  $5.26  —  31  cents,  or  5.6  per  cent. 

None  of  these  factors,  however,  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  19  per  cent  slump  in 
the  blended  price.  The  real  weakness  has  been 
the  extremely  sharp  drop  in  the  farm  price 
of  milk  for  manufacture.  While  the  wholesale 
price  of  these  products  has  suffered  a  rather 
substantial  decline,  it  has  been  nowhere  near 
as  great  as  the  slash  in  the  Class  III  prices 
under  the  Federal  Order.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  it,  except  to  insure  bigger  profits  for  the 
milk  manufacturer. 

Where  is  the  dairyman  whose  costs  have 
dropped  19  per  cent  under  last  year?  If  there 
is  none — and  there  aren’t,  then  a  revision  of 
manufactured  milk  pricing  had  better  be 
made  quickly. 

Welfare  State  Wins — Temporarily 

THE  disturbing  factor  about  Senator 
Lehman’s  victory  in  New  York’s  sena¬ 
torial  election  last  month  is  the  former 
governor’s  shameless  espousal  of  the  welfare 
state  —  not  after  election,  but  while  he  was 
campaigning. 

While  ft  may  be  difficult  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Lehman  wants  this  new  position,  and 
while  few  can  believe  that,  with  his  back¬ 
ground  of  inherited  wealth,  he  actually  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  welfare  state,  yet  it  is  the  fact, 
first,  that  he  and  his  campaign  strategists  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  it  as  a  vote-getting  scheme, 
and,  second,  that  he  won  the  election. 


We  do  not  believe  that,  were  the  people  fully 
awake  to  all  the  evils  inherent  in  the  sugar- 
coated  concept  of  a  welfare  state,  they  would 
have  voted  the  way  they  did.  Regardless  of  any 
personal  liking  for  Mr.  Lehman  and  his  previ¬ 
ous  record,  or  a  prejudice  against  his  opponent 
and  those  who  worked  with  him,  the  normal 
reaction  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  proud 
of  his  country  and  what  it  stands  for,  should 
not  only  have  refrained  from  voting  for  his 
friend,  but  should  have  cast  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  other  candidate.  In  a  very  apt  and  timely 
statement,  former  Secretary  of  State  James 
Byrne  says  that  today  too  many  people  are 
thinking  of  security  instead  of  opportunity,  and 
that  they  seem  more  afraid  of  life  than  of 
death.  Little  do  they  realize  that  this  security 
can  be  bought  only  with  tax  money  or  curren¬ 
cy  inflation,  and  that  in  either  case  they  are 
the  only  ones  footing  the  bill. 

That  the  new  senator  may  not  mean  what 
he  said  in  favor  of  this  delusive  welfare  state, 
is  immaterial.  What  is  most  disturbing  is  that 
he  said  it,  and  won. 

Fortunately,  he  has  been  elected  to  serve 
for  only  one  year. 


Fair  Income,  Not  Handouts 

ALBERT  S.  GOSS,  National  Grange  Master, 
made  some  forceful  points  in  his  address 
at  the  83rd  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Grange  last  month. 

C|  Stating  that  “farmers  resent  the  implication 
that  th$y  are  not  entitled  to  fair  compensation 
at  the  market  place,  but  must  depend  upon 
public  charity  or  direct  payments  from  the' 
national  treasury  for  a  livelihood,  and 
reiterating  the  Grange’s  opposition  to  subsi¬ 
dies  in  lieu  of  fair  market  prices,  Mr.  Goss  de¬ 
clared  that  “we  are  traveling  a  dangerous 
financial  road  at  best  without  taking  on  any 
additional  burden  such  as  this.” 

The  entire  national  economy,  he  said,  would 
be  better  preserved  by  encouraging  higher 
consumption  than  by  any  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  that  end  he  urged  the  creation 
of  a  federal  farm  board  which  would  keep 
track  of  crop  production  and  movement  to 
market,  recommend  ways  and  means  for 
proper  distribution  practices,  and  confer  with 
the  secretary  of  agricuture,  where  necessary, 
on  measures  designed  to  meet  any  production 
or  marketing  problems  that  may  arise. 

The  Grange  Master  is  on  firm  ground  when 
he  reports  that  what  most  farmers  want  is  a 
reasonable  income  for  their  services,  not 
handouts. 

Such  handouts,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  in¬ 
clude  price  supports  as  well  as  subsidies. 


What  Farmers  Say 

For  many  years  our  family  has  enjoyed  and 
profited  from  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
but  we  cannot  recall  any  article  with  more  truth 
and  common  sense  than  the  editorial,  “Clean  Your 
Own  House  First,”  in  your  November  19  issue.  If 
this  article  could  be  read  by  ten  times  as  many 
people  and  the  truth  realized,  it  would  mean  a 
long  step  toward  better  times  for  the  people  who 
produce  what  it  takes  to  sustain  life.  l.  h.  w. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


I  was  interested  in  the  editorial  in  your  Novem¬ 
ber  5  issue,  “Too  Much  Bread  and  Circuses”  and 
the  107  motorcycles  with  shrieking  sirens  that 
attended  President  Truman’s  dedication  of  the 
U.  N.  buildings  in  New  York  City. 

On  June  22  last  I  watched  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen  of  England  to  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Highland  Cattle  Exhibit  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 
Her  automobile  was  preceded  by  one  silent 
motorcycle.  w.  l.  a. 


We  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  just  as  it  is 
and  we  feel  that  its  management  is  sincere  and 
honest  in  its  criticism  of  government  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  not  serving  the  farm  people 
of  the  State  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  find  that  many  of  your  articles  seem  to  come 
just  when  we  need  them  the  most  and  we  hope 
that  the  fine  personality  of  the  present  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  not  be  changed  for  the  next 
three  years  at  least.  Here’s  my  $1.00  to  renew 
the  subscription.  h.  h.  m. 


Brevities 

“And  above  all  things  put  on  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfectness.” — Col.  3:14. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  now  have  electric  power.  Nothing  else  is  of 
such  help  and  benefit  on  the  farm  as  electricity. 

Soil  conservation  is  worldwide  in  its  scope.  A 
total  of  49  countries  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
soil  conservation  practices  based  on  those  being 
used  in  the  United  States. 
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Dairy  Herd  Management 

I  have  recently  taken  over  the 
management  of  a  herd  of  10  dairy 
cows.  They  have  been  milking  from 
one  to  two  years  without  being  bred, 
and  are  averaging  from  five  to  15 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  These  cows 
were  on  very  poor  pasture  last 
Summer  and,  since  that  time,  have 
had  only  fair  quality  hay  and  some 
corn  silage.  In  addition,  they  are  now 
receiving  a  good  20  per  cent  dairy 
ration  at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  per 
head  twice  daily,  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture  and  salt.  We  are 
milking  them  twice  a  day. 

Most  of  the  cows  have  been  bred 
since  I  have  been  managing  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  would 
you  please  tell  me  how  best  to  handle 
these  cows  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  also  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cows?  How  long  should 
they  be  dry  before  freshening?  A 
few  of  the  cows  show  promise  of 
being  fairly  good  milkers  if  handled 
properly.  H.  c. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

These  cows  are  undoubtedly  good 
individuals,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  producing  at  the  rate  you 
menion.  However,  the  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  which  you  have  instituted  is  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  for  their  present  rate 
of  production.  You  state  that  most 
of  these  cows  have  been  bred  since 
you  have  been  managing  them;  this 
is  desirable.  All  the  cows  should  be 
dried  off  eight  to  10  weeks  before 
they  are  due  to  calve.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  will  dry  off  before 
that  time,  due  to  the  long  period  in 
which  they  have  been  milked.  The 
cows  that  are  milking  as  small  as 
five  quarts  or  less  per  day,  should  be 
dried  off,  because  such  a  small 
amount  of  milk  is  not  economical  to 
produce  and,  in  addition,  it  is  not  a 
desirable  quality  of  milk.  The  sug¬ 
gested  rest  period  for  their  udders 
will  do  them  good  and  bring  them 
into  greater  production  on  their  next 
lactation. 

After  the  cows  are  dry,  they  should 
receive  what  hay  they  will  consume 
and  corn  silage  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  100  pounds  bodyweight. 
In  addition,  a  grain  mixture  of  not 
over  16  per  cent  protein,  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  four  quarts  per  head 
daily,  is  enough  to  keep  them  in  good 
flesh.  When  they  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  again,  the  20  per  cent  dairy 
ration  that  you  are  using  could  be 
fed  in  place  of  the  fitting  ration 
mentioned.  The  dairy  ration  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily,  for  a  milk 
testing  about  3.5  per  cent.  If  the  milk 
tests  higher,  then  more  grain  should 
be  used  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  For 
a  butterfat  production  as  high  as  four 
and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  the  ratio 
of  grain  to  milk  should  be  one  pound 
of  grain '  to  each  two  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
The  normal  daily  ratio  of  roughage 
is  one  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  corn  silage  for  each  100  pounds 
bodyweight.  Continue  to  allow  them 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  and  salt. 


Aureomycin  for  Mastitis 

Aureomycin,  the  latest  new  drug 
in  human  medicine,  can  now  be  used 
for  treating  mastitis,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  affects  each  year  about  one 
third  of  the  nation’s  30  million  dairy 
cows.  Mastitis  lowers  the  milk  yield 
of  an  infected  cow  and  may  render 
the  milk  unsalable. 

Veterinary  authorities  reveal  that 
aureomycin  has  passed  exhaustive 
field  tests  in  treating  cows  with  mas¬ 
titis,  and  that  it  will  be  available 
immediately  to  the  dairy  industry  as 
an  ointment  in  specially  designed 
tubes  for  direct  infusion  into  the 
udders  of  the  infected  cows. 
Aureomycin  has  been  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  penicillin,  heretofore  the 
most  effective  mastitis  treatment,  be¬ 
cause  it  cures  cases  of  mastitis  caused 
by  a  wider  variety  of  bacteria. 
Aureomycin,  in  one  dose,  will  clear 
up  staphylococcal  mastitis  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  time,  and  will  cure 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  cases  caused 
by  streptococcus.  The  exceptional 
effectiveness  of  one  dose  is  achieved 
by  blending  200  mg.  of  a  finely 
powdered  (micronized)  aureomycin 
into  a  special  base  that  is  less  dense 
than  milk.  Thus,  the  lighter-than- 
milk  ointment  floats  up  through  the 
milk  and  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the 
udder.  In  stubborn  cases,  a  second 
application  of  aureomycin  ointment 
after  48  hours  has  usually  been 
sufficient  to  stamp  out  the  infection. 


11,201  lbs.  milk,  too! 

ll  201  lbs.  milk,  testing  6.7' 
lbs  fat.  Her  only  M 

Ful-O-Pep  16%  Dairy  Rauor 
,  Mr.  Poliak! 


SHE  GAVE  755  lbs.  BUTTERFAT 
in  305  days  on  Ful-0-Pep ! 


Switch  your  herd  to  vitamin-rich  Fui-O-Pep 
for  top  milk  production ...  long-milking  life! 


YES  . . .  for  heavy  milk  flow  and  big  milk  checks, 
month  after  month  .  .  .  switch  your  herd  to 
dependable  Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Ration.  For  Ful-O-Pep 
promotes  top  milk  production  from  commercial 
herds  . .  .  helps  make  records  for  cows  on  test! 

FEEDS  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  RUMEN  TO 
PROMOTE  EFFICIENT  DIGESTION  OF  FEED! 

One  reason  for  Ful-O-Pep’s  outstanding  success  . .  * 
it  stimulates  the  activity  and  multiplication  of  micro* 
organisms  in  the  cow’s  rumen!  These  friendly  little 
“busybodies”  help  the  cow  break  down  the  cellu¬ 
lose  and  fiber  of  grain  and  roughage  into  sugars 
which  she  can  digest  and  make  into  milk .  However, 
rumen  micro-organisms  should  be  plentiful  and 
vigorous  to  do  their  job  well.  Otherwise  much  of 
the  feed  may  pass  through  the  cow  undigested  .  . , 
jeed  wasted  that  costs  you  money! 

You  see,  ONLY  Ful-O-Pep  contains  Concentrated 
Spring  Range*.  Like  lush  green  grass  itself,  this  Vita¬ 
min  Boost  supplies  many  nutrients  rumen  micro¬ 
organisms  need  to  thrive  and  multiply.  Ful-O-Pep 


contains  molasses,  proteins,  cobalt  and  other  trace 
minerals  these  helpful  little  “busybodies”  need  to 
work  and  grow  in  numbers. 


In  the  cow’s  rumen  are  billions  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  that  convert  cellulose  and  fiber  of  grain 
and  roughage  into  sugars  which  the  cow  can 
digest  and  make  into  milk. 

Since  all  these  ingredients  help  promote  top 
milk  production,  too  .  ,  .  it’s  no  wonder  many  top 
dairymen  feed  Ful-O-Pep  to  help  boost  dairy  profits! 

So  benefit  from  Marlu  Farm’s  profitable  expe¬ 
rience.  Switch  your  herd  to  dependable  Ful-O-Pep 
Dairy  Ration!  »reg. u.s. pat. oi 


Listen  to 

’•MAN  ON  THE  FARM” 
every  Saturday  at  noon 
over  Mutual! 


stett 

f0R  oepeffMBti  reeiti " 

It  identifies  your  local  Ful-O- 
Pep  Dealer  .  .  .  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  sells  quality 
Ful-O-Pep  Feeds.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  him  for  practical  dairy 
feeding  advice.  Visit  him  soon. 
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KOW-KARE 


at  New  Low  Cost 


Small  herds  of  beef  cattle  can  often  be  kept  to  advantage  on  Northeastern 
farms  to  use  pasture  profitably  by  converting  home-grown  roughage  and 
grass  into  beef.  These  nice  Angus  are  on  pasture  at  the  Walter  S.  Marder 
farm,  Staatsburg,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


Of  all  times  in  the  cow’s  cycle,  calving  time  bears  down  with  severe  demands  on  bodily 
vigor  and  stamina.  And  the  new  Jumbo  Drum  of  Kow-Kare  now  brings  amazingly  low-cost 

to  a  famous  build-up  program.  Valuable  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  promote  appetite 
and  digestion,  provide  necessary  mineral  and  vitamin  replace¬ 
ments,  bring  added  vigor  when  stamina  is  needed  most. 

Remember  this  . . .  ANY  size  of  Kow-Kare  is  an  investment, 
not  an  expense,  but  the  new  bulk  Drum  brings  the  cost  down  from 
490  to  330  a  pound.  There  now  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  Kow-Kare  pre-conditioning  of  all  freshening  cows  for  at  least 
a  month.  With  normal  cows  under  stress  of  heavy  feeding,  a 
one-week-a-month  Kow-Kare  schedule  usually  is  enough.  Your 
dealer  has  OR  WILL,  QUICKLY  GET  the  new  Drum;  or  if  your 
herd  is  small,  there’s  a  smaller  size  Kow-Kare  to  fit  your  need. 


FREE  Write  today  for  new  edition,  24-page  guid- 
COW  BOOK  ance  in  treating  common  cow  ailments. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

LYNDONVILLE  9,  VERMONT 


Increase  your 


•  Greater  livestock  production 

•  Reduced  building  decay 

•  Improved  working  conditions 

•  Easy  to  install,  low  operating  cost 

Tests  show  3V4%  more  milk,  114%  more  hog 
weight,  far  greater  egg  production  when  proper 
ventilation  gives  fresh  healthful  air.  This  soon  pays 
for  Clay  ventilation  and  brings  you  added  profit. 

You  protect  building  investment,  too.  by  preventing 
decay  from  excessive  moisture.  Working  conditions 
are  healthier,  more  pleasant.  Foul  air  and  bad 
odors  are  eliminated.  Thousands  in  use. 

Year  'Round  Benefits 
WINTER  SPRING-FALL  SUMMER 


Wintering  Beef  Cattle 

R.  W.  Duck 


By 


Upper  door  closed, 
pulls  from  floor  and 
preserves  room  heak 


Uppet  door  portly 
doied,  both  floor  and 
ceiling  circulation. 


Floor  outlet  closed, 
upper  door  opened  to 
remove  hot  ceiling  air. 


Air  Intakes 


With  Clay  positive  air  control,  automatic 
exhaust  and  air  intakes,  your  livestock 
benefits  the  year  ‘round  from  dry,  clean, 
healthful  air.  Possibility  of  disease  is 
greatly  reduced.  Easy  to  install  at  any 
season.  Fully  automatic,  thermostat 
control.  Three  sizes  cover  every 
requirement 

Write  for  new  ventilation  section  of  general  catalog  for 
detailed  information  on  electric  and  gravity  ventilation 
and  exhaust  fans. 


Also 

COMPLETE 
LIVESTOCK 
BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT 

Baro  cleaners, 
windows,  stalls, 
pens,  bowls,  etc 

Ask  for  FREE 

Catalog 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1292  Taylor  Street  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


•  Don’t  risk  being 
out  of  Absorbine 
when  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  strikes!  Put  it 
on  your  shopping 
list  now  and  pick 
up  a  long-lasting 

$2  SO  bottle  next  time  you’re  near  a 
store.  With  Absorbine  handy,  you’re 
prepared  to  help  relieve  bruises,  strains, 
puffiness,  lameness,  etc.  ...  in  a  hurry! 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove  hair. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIUA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced  * 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  tn  C1219  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matic,  Case  Sheer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA.  Phone  838 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  most  common  and  seri¬ 
ous  mistakes  made  with  the  beef 
herd,  during  their  Winter  feeding 
period,  is  to  keep  too  many  animals 
on  hand  for  the  amount  of  feed  avail¬ 
able.  Both  beef  breeding  cows  and 
their  calves  can  and  should  be 
maintained  principally  on  roughage, 
but,  if  they  are  not  fed  enough  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition, 
they  are  a  sure  bet  to  lose  money.  It 
is  much  better  husbandry  to  reduce 
the  herd  if  necessary  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  feed  on  hand, 
rather  than  attempt  to  carry  larger 
numbers  on  inadequate  rations  — 
unless  it  seems  desirable  to  purchase 
extra  feed  as  needed. 

Amounts  of  Feed 

If  good  quality  hay  alone  is  to  be 
used  for  wintering  the  beef  breeding 
females,  numerous  feeding  trials  at 
various  experiment  stations  have 
demonstrated  that  on  the  average  20 
pounds  of  hay  daily  will  be  adequate 
for  a  mature  cow.  With  either  mixed 
or  legume  hay  of  good  quality,  when 
fed  in  the  suggested  amount,  no  high 
protein  supplemental  feed  will  be 
needed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hay  used  is  of  medium  to  poor  quality 
and  contains  little  or  no  legumes, 
then  it  will  pay  to  allow,  per  head 
daily,  all  of  the  breeding  animals  in 
the  beef  herd  from  one-half  to  one 
pound  of  some  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate.  An  excellent  combination  to 
use  for  this  purpose  is  a  mixture, 
equal  parts,  of  soybean  and  linseed 
oil  meal.  Assuming  an  average 
wintering  period  of  six  months  for 
the  Northeast,  it  would  mean  that  a 
herd  of  20  mature  beef  cows  will  re¬ 
quire  not  less  than  36  tons  of  hay 
to  carry  them  through  in  good  con¬ 
dition  from  Fall  until  the  next 
pasture  season. 

During  some  years  of  unfavorable 
weather,  such  as  the  past  season,  hay 
may  be  in  short  supply  while  corn 
(silage  is  plentiful.  In  instances  of 
this  kind  the  cattle  may  be  wintered 
i  [to  good  advantage  on  corn  silage 
I  alone.  It  will  take  an  average  daily 
allowance  of  about  50  pounds  of  corn 

1® !  silage  or  60  pounds  of  grass  silage  for 
\  a  beef  cow.  If  the  grass  silage  is 
used  and  it  has  been  made  largely 
jfrom  legumes,  then  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment  will  not  be  required  but,  with 
either  mixed  grass  or  corn  silage,  the 
cattle  should  get  one  pound,  per 
head  daily,  of  the  high  protein 
mixture  just  mentioned.  Experi¬ 
mental  tests  have  shown  that  even 
40  pounds  per  head  daily  of  corn 
silage,  when  made  from  corn  of 
proper  maturity,  plus  one  pound  of 
high  protein  supplement,  will  carry 
beef  breeding  cows  through  the 
Winter  in  sufficient  fleshing  con¬ 
dition  to  insure  the  delivery  of  a 
well  formed,  active  calf,  provided  the 
cow  is  otherwise  healthy  and,  also, 
constantly  supplied  with  salt  and  a 
good  mineral  mixture.  Adequate 
water  and  dry,  well  bedded  quarters, 
free  from  drafts,  are  likewise  essen¬ 
tials  for  the  beef  breeding  herd. 

In  order  to  provide  enough  silage 
for  our  assumed  herd  of  20  beef 


breeding  cows,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  provision  be  made,  if  corn  silage 
alone  is  to  be  fed  during  their 
wintering  period,  of  not  less  than  72 
tons  of  silage.  A  silo,  22  feet  high  and 
14  feet  in  inside  diameter,  will  be 
adequate  in  holding  capacity  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  cows.  In 
the  case  of  grass  silage,  it  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  provision  of  approxi¬ 
mately  108  tons  of  silage  for  a  herd  of 
20  beef  breeding  females.  A  silo  16 
feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high, 
will  on  the  average  furnish  a  holding 
capacity  for  a  little  more  than  this 
amount  of  settled  silage. 

Combining  Hay  and  Silage 

An  excellent  combination  to  use  is 
one  of  hay  and  silage.  When  both  of 
these  are  plentiful,  a  desirable 
combination  to  use  as  a  daily  feed 
per  cow  is  five  pounds  of  good 
quality  legume  hay  and  either  30  to 
35  pounds  of  corn  silage  or  40  to  45 
pounds  of  grass  silage.  For  a  herd  of 
20  beef  breeding  cows,  this  will  take 
three  tons  of  hay  and  54  tons  of  corn 
silage,  or  70  to  80  tons  of  grass  silage. 
If,  as  is  true  on  many  farms  in  the 
Northeast  at  present,  straw  is  avail¬ 
able  and  hay  is  in  short  supply,  it 
may  be  more  economical  to  feed 
straw  than  hay.  In  cases  of  this  sort, 
it  is  a  common  and  satisfactory  prac¬ 
tice  to  allow  the  cows  from  25  to  30 
pounds  of  corn  silage  or  35  to  40 
pounds  of  grass  silage,  plus  straw  as 
desired  from  a  stack  in  the  barn  lot. 
With  this  straw-silage  combination, 
the  cattle  should  also  receive  from 
one-half  to  a  pound  of  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  mixture — soybean  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal — per  head  daily.  The 
use  of  straw  as  the  sole  dry  roughage 
makes  it  especially  important  that 
all  the  cattle  so  fed  be  allowed  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
which  is  high  in  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  A  suitable  home-mixed 
mineral  combination  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  salt  25  pounds  and  steamed 
bone  meal  100  pounds. 

Dairy  Steers 

We  often  receive  questions  as  to 
the  comparative  value  and  merit  of 
dairy  calves  for  fattening  purposes, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  beef  calves. 
The  reason  usually  advanced  is  that 
dairy  calves,  particularly  Holsteins, 
frequently  can  be  obtained  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost  or  are  avaliable  right 
on  the  home  place.  On  the  average 
either  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss  or 
Milking  Shorthorn  calves  will  fatten 
readily  and  make  an  acceptable  car¬ 
cass  for  both  home  butchering  and 
the  local  meat  trade.  The  Island 
breeds,  such  as  the  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  will  often  make  good  gains  in 
the  fattening  pens  but  their  carcass 
will  usually  not  be  of  as  good  quality 
for  meat  as  the  other  dairy  breeds. 
Although  none  of  the  dairy  breeds 
are  capable  of  producing  a  carcass  as 
high  in  quality  as  that  of  comparable 
steers  of  the  beef  breeds,  yet  where 
it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain 
a  few  head  of  good  doing  beef  steers, 
(Continued  on  Page  724) 
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DOG  FOOD 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  KENNEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Will  deliver  to  you  fresh  cooked  horse 
meat.  Ready  to  serve.  6V2  pound  cans 
6  cans  per  case  $8.97  per  case  delivered. 

BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND 


JERSEYS 


HEAVEN  HILL  JERSEYS 


BULL  CALVES  available  by  an  Excellent, 
Superior  Sire  out  ot  high  classified  great 
lifetime  record  dams. 

Write  now  for  One  of  the  Best — Sired  by 
Blpnde  Lad’e  Jest. 


<Jtecuie4>t  c  JhU  fyaAsn 


LAKE  PLACID.  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


INVITATIONAL  SALE 

225  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Wed.  &  Thurs.  December  7-8 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

From  75  leading  Herds  of  New  York,  New 
England,  5  other  States  and  Canada.  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  many  eligible  for  shipment  any¬ 
where,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

SELLING  THE  FIRST  DAY:  80  Head,  selected 
by  Hr.  B.  S.  Harrison  for  type,  high  production, 
and  outstanding  quality.  They  are  the  best. 
SELLING  THE  SECOND  DAY:  145  Head  includ¬ 
ing:  IOO  Fresh  and  close  sprinaers;  35  Service 
age  bulls  sell  during  both  days;  40  young  heifer 
calvos  in  addition  to  the  225  head.  It’s  the  247th 
in  America’s  most  famous  series  starting  at 
12:00  Noon,  first  day;  10:00  A.  M.  second  day. 
Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


n„_  ll-.l-f  •  c  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
l»v&.  nOISIClIlS  ed.  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


THE  TREND  IS 
TO  WARD  ANGUS 

Hemand  for  Angus  cattle  continues 
at  strong,  but  sound  levels.  Every¬ 
where  tlie  trend  is  toward  the  Blacks. 

Generations-  of  selective  breeding 
produced  today's  modem  breed. 

Share  in  this  premium  market  by 
breeding  and  feeding  Aberdeen-Angus.  For  information 
write:  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  RN,  9  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


10  Registered  1949  Heifer  Calves  sired  by  a  1st  prize 
bull  at  1946  III.  &  Mich.  State  Fairs  and  I  Yearling 
Bull  not  closely  related.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Reg.  black  Angus  bred  heifers  or  young  bred 
cows.  FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton,  Pa. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ■■  - - 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  month*;.  $1.00;  SL.OO  per 
year: ^  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETYOept.RNS.  412$  SOUTH  UNION  .  CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


rprr  "BREEDING 
r/\CC  GUERNSEY  CATTLE" 


SEND  for  valuable  booklet  on  profitable 
Guernsey  breeding.  There’s  always  a  ready 
market  for  quality  Guernsey  offspring  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  premium- 
priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
991  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


—GUERNSEY  HERO  IMPROVERS— 

More  milk  and  butterfat  for  your  herd.  Only  bull 
calves  raised  from  pleasing  type  cows  with  official 
A.  It.  records  of  600  lbs.  fat  and  over.  Our  pride  and 
satisfaction  come  from  how  well  these  selected  bulls 
do  as  herd-improvers  for  you.  If  you  are  Interested 
In  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  —  write  and  tell 
us  your  needs.  BRIAN  BORU  FARM, 

BOX  43,  HARLINGEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  :  BULL  BORN  DEC.  1948 

Dam  made  9077  M  488  F  Jr  2  2x  milking.  On  retest 
in  291  days  Sr.  4  has  11838  M  589  F.  Sire  has  II 
AR  daughters,  others  on  test  and  the  highest  records 
of  his  two  nearest  dams  average  19504  M  1061  F.  A 
growthy,  straight  youngster.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.Y. 

HEREFORDS 


REG.  HEREFORDS>— 2  Bred  heifers.  Vaccinated,  T.B. 
tested.  HER-LOU  FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N,  Y. 


Pa.  4-H  Livestock  Winners 

William  Hogue,  Jr.,  14,  4-H  Club 
member  of  Croton,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  who  is  saving  his  money  to  buy 
a  farm  of  his  own  some  day,  won  the 
steer  championship  at  the  recent  17th 
annual  Pittsburgh  Live  Stock  Show 
with  his  1,140-pound,  Roy,' a  purebred 
Hereford.  Roy  topped  the  sale  at  $4.00 
per  pound.  Young  Hogue  received 
$2,728.08  of  the  $4,560  sale  price, 
twice  the  sale  average  plus  half  the 
difference,  an  arrangement  worked 
out  in  advance.  The  balance,  $1,831,- 
92,  was  distributed  as  a  bonus  on  all 
250  steers  in  the  show,  or  $7.33  each. 
This  bonus  was  the  equivalent  of  al¬ 
most  an  additional  cent  per  pound. 

This  was  Hogue’s  fourth  4-H  baby 
beef  as  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Township  Hustlers  4-H  Club,  of 
which  his  father,  William,  Sr.,  is  local 
leader.  He  had  never  shown  before 
at  Pittsburgh,  but  last  August  won 
the  4-H  Hereford  championship  with 
Roy  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  His  prize 
money,  he  said,  would  be  the  down 
payment  when  he  could  buy  a  farm 
of  his  own. 

His  brother,  Richard  Hogue,  11, 
won  the  Aberdeen-Angus  champion¬ 
ship  and  competed  in  the  finals.  The 
reserve  grand  championship  went  to 
Carl  Logan,  16,  4-H’er  of  Irwin, 
Westmoreland  County,  with  another 
Hereford.  William  Hogue  and  Logan, 
reserve  grand  champion  also  at  the 
1947  show,  won  the  Hereford  breed 
championship  and  reserve  titles,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Donald  Divers,  Butler,  Butler 
County,  won  the  Shorthorn  cham¬ 
pionship,  while  Lee  Johnson,  Flush¬ 
ing,  Ohio,  finished  second.  Patrick 
LaRue,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  won  the 
Angus  reserve  title. 

The  lamb  grand  championships — 
pen  and  individual — went  to  Bradley 
Eisiminger,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County  FFA  member.  He  showed 
Southowns,  the  same  breed  which 
won  the  corresponding  reserve  titles 
for  John  Tait,  Mercer,  Mercer 
County,  twice  a  former  winner  of 
the  grand  championship  in  steers. 

The  grand  champion  topped  the 
lamb  sale  at  $3.00  per  pound.  The  135 
sheep  in  the  show  sold  for  $3,356.25, 
an  average  of  30.85  cents  per  pound, 
with  the  grand  chaippion,  and  28.43 
without.  The  steers  sold  for  a  total  of 
$104,146.65,  or  an  average  of  40.36 
cents  with  the  champion,  and  38.66 
without. 

Earl  Wright,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  was 
auctioneer.  Dr.  E.  A.  Livesay,  head 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  8 

12:30  P.  M.  LUNCH  AVAILABLE 

54  HEAD  54 

The  E.  J.  Lamb  &  Son  herd  consisting  of 
44  registered  and  10  grade  Swiss  will  be 
completely  dispersed  under  cover  at  the 
farm  near  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

The  herd  is  headed  by  STANSWISS 
ROYAL  whose  dam  has  a  658  lb.  fat 
record.  These  are  the  money  making 
kind — come  prepared  to  buy! 

CATALOGS  AVAILABLE 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 

LAKE  MILLS  WISCONSIN 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AUCTION 

LONG  ISLAND  DAIRY  CATTLE 

75  HEAD  HOLSTEINS  &  GUERNSEYS  75 
Thursday  Dec.  15,  10  A.  M. 

JOSEPH  KRAUSE  FARM;  Oakwood  Rd. 
at  HUNTINGTON  STATION,  SUFFOLK 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Many  fresh  cows  and  close  springers, 
heavy,  young,  high  producing  herd,  in¬ 
dividual  T.B.  and  mastitis  charts  for  each 
animal.  Also  Farmall  F20,  Manure  Spread¬ 
er,  Milking  Machines,  etc.  Sale  in  Tent. 
Seats  for  all.  JOSEPH  KRAUSE,  Owner 
SALE  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF 

ALBERT  CHESHIRE’S  SONS 

Auctioneers  Since  1890 
OYSTER  BAY,  NEW  YORK 
Phone:  Oyster  Bay  6-0562  or  6-0242 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


AT  STUD  one  of  the  BEST  PUREBRED  SAANEN 
BUCKS  in  the  East;  fee  $5.00.  SIRES  pure  white, 
hornless,  gallon  milkers.  BIG  RUGGED  HORNLESS 
BUCK.  A  BEAUTY,  $35.00. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


-  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  MILKING  DOES  - 

HERBERT  GERICKE 

2876  ARTHUR  KILL  RD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 
Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


of  the  West  Virginia  department  of 
animal  husbandry,  judged  the  steers, 
and  P.  C.  McKenzie,  livestock  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  lambs. 

In  beef  showmanship,  first  place 
was  won  again  by  Wylie  Rittenhouse, 
Smock,  Fayette  County.  He  received 
a  gold  medal,  $8.00  prize  money,  and 
was  entitled  to  a  show  box  as  an 
added  prize,  except  that  he  had  won 
one  previously.  Second  place,  a  silver 
medal,  and  $6.00  cash,  went  to  Peter 
Fenchak,  Clover,  Cambria  County; 
and  third  place,  a  bronze  medal  and 
$4.00  cash  went  to  Patrick  LaRue, 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  Show  boxes,  given 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Hereford,  Angus, 
and  Shorthorn  breed  associations 
went,  respectively,  to  Martha 
McFarlan,  Cadiz,  Ohio;  Peter  Fen¬ 
chak,  and  Albert  Griffin,  Butler. 
Griffin  was  top  Shorthorn  showman. 

Similar  medals  and  cash  in  corre¬ 
sponding  amounts  went  to  the  win¬ 
ners  of  beef  fitting  and  lamb  fitting 
contests.  Beef  fitting  winners;  First, 
Carl  Logan,  Irwin,  Westmoreland 
County;  second,  Patrick  LaRue,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio;  third,  Wylie  Ritten¬ 
house,  Smock,  Fayette  County.  Sheep 
fitting:  First,  Bradley  Eisiminger, 
Waynesburg,  Greene,  County;  second, 
James  Stephenson,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  County;  third,  Paul  Baxter, 
Jackson  Center,  Mercer  County. 

Fitting  and  showing  contests  were 
judged  by  James  A.  Christian,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  Charles 
Peery,  Frederick,  Md.,  fieldman  for 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Business  Bit 

Animal  Feeding  Booklet  —  Pro¬ 
gress  in  animal  nutrition  is  so  rapid 
and  constantly  changing  due  to  new 
discoveries  based  on  scientific  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  that  it  is  smart  busi¬ 
ness  for  farmers  to  keep  posted  on 
such  matters.  The  right  kind  of  feeds, 
minerals  and  vitamins,  so  combined 
that  they  will  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  at  all  times,  means  more  profit 
with  less  effort.  John  W.  Eshelman 
and  Sons  has  just  issued  their  “Red 
Rose”  Service  Bulletin  No.  5,  entitled 
“Essential  Nutrients  In  Animal  Feed¬ 
ing.”  A  complete  discussion  of  both 
vitamins  and  minerals  is  given,  with 
directions  concerning  their  use  and 
need  in  the  animal  body.  The  booklet 
is  free  for  the  asking  by  writing  J.  W. 
Eshleman  and  Sons,  Dept.  R,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 


_ _ DOGS _ 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Bred  for 
Beauty-Intelligence  and  personality.  From  winning 
dams  only.  Studs  available.  Special:  Sable  Show  Win¬ 
ner  bred  Nov.  I.  A  Proven  Dam  of  Show  Pups~ 
Reasonable.  COLLIN ETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 


DUBtKMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS — Westphalia  breed 
ing.  Black  and  Tans  and  a  few  beautiful  reds 
Males  $75.0O;females  $65.00  H.  CALHOUN 
SOUTH  CROSS  ROAD,  STAATSBURG,  N.  Y 


9—^  wvwr.il  ri  rs  anu  UU6! 

■*-  hon-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonabl 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YOR 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  one9,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


A.K.C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

from  heel  drivers.  Daddy’s  helper.  Mother's  protector. 
Sonny’s  pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  or  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  CROSS  PUPS. 
Most  colors,  ages.  Wormed,  inoculated.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Snap  shots.  Hihland  Acres,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES;  A  nice  litter  pure¬ 
bred  "Sourmugs.”  A  loveable  Christmas  gift. 

B.  C.  TODD,  FLEISCHMANNS,  NEW  YORK 


-  IRISH  SETTER  PUPS  - 

REGISTERED  A.  K.  C.  REASONABLE 
FRANK  FILOR,  GARNERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  VJZ' 


Beautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels.  R.D,  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  LITTER  REGISTERED.  A.K.C. 
$25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  EWES— Ready  to  breed  $80.  Rams  $75. 
Others  ready  about  December  $75  and  $55.  No  ewes 
sold  without  ram  —  maximum  six  ewes  with  one  ram. 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


CORRIEDALES  —  CHEVIOTS  —  HAMPSH I  RES 
Choice  registered  bred  ewes.  Ewe  and  ram  lambs  $35.00 
to  $50.00.  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY  SHEEP  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


-  TEN  SUFFOLK  GRADE  EWES  TEN  - - 

BRED  FOR  MID-FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

PHILIP  EGAN,  R.  D.  I,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 
and  Ewes  with  size  and  Quality  sired  by  a  230  pound 
prize  ram.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAM,  (Renk 
Ram)  also  2  Ram  Lambs  sired  by  a  Renk  Ram. 

A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Bred  gilts  and  weanling  pigs  from 
large  litters.  Canadian  breeding. 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS — America’s  high  winning  herd 
1948,  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

YORKSHIRES  —  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Winners.  Young 
boars,  bred  gilts  &  pigs.  Pair  Spotted  Polands. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire -Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 


6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . lo.oo 

9-10  weeks . ||.00 


12  weeks  started  shoates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O.D. 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 

more.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 


Wffltpp  f  ii v  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
WW<14t,=I’  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Woburn  2-0086  ’ 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $8.00  ea. 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $8.50  ea.  12  weeks  old  $12.00  ea. 
Will  ship  one  or  100  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 

DAlILEY  stock  farm 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085 

Good  Grade  Service  Boars  150-200  lbs.  Choice  Young 
pigs  6-8  wks.  $8.25  each:  8-10  wks.  $8.75  each. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Carefully  crated  and  selected. 
Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


Chesters,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  wks 
$11;  9  to  10  wks.  $12.75;  12  wks.  $14.75.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  vaccination.  Free  transportation  for  orders  of 
75  to  100  pigs.  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money  order. 
SAMUEL  RUGGIERO,  P.0.  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  15  carefully  selected  boars  5  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocs  have  pleased 
buyers  In  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Best  blood  lines  from  choice  litters 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Orders 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 
KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE.  PA. 


- REGISTERED  DUROCS  40  FALL  PIGS - 

Sired  by  our  Son  of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion. 
Ten  open  Spring  gilts. 

HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the-  .breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  UUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  Hereford  Hogs  - 

Service  Boars — Open  Gilts — Fall  Pigs  either  sex — un¬ 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 


Hereford  Hogs — Bred  Gilts.  Best  of  Breeding  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  R.  W.  Shellhouse,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for.  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FARMS>  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  :-;  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


200  Purebred  Chester  White  Fall  Pigs.  Reduced  prices, 
prompt  shipment.  Write  for  circular.  WOODLAWN 
FARMS,  BERGNER  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


—REG,  BERKSHIRE  S— 


WEANLING  PIGS:  OPEN  AND 
TAN  BARK  FARM 
C.  D.  TANNER,  (Owner)  HOLLAND 


BRED  GILTS 
.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  GILTS.  BOARS, 
PIGS.  Choice  Breeding.  Qhoiera  Inoculated. 
Prices  Reasonable.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 

R.  D.  2,  MERCER,  PA.  Sherman  V.  Dilley,  Mgr. 


lAlVlVVUKina  Boars  4  Months  Old. 

$40.00  Each.  Cholera  Immune. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Yorkshires,  Weanilng  Pigs,  Open  Gilts 
&  Bred  Sows  from  imported  stock.  Visit  or  write. 
Satisfaction.  Gamer  R.  Kelley,  R.  I,  N.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


■ -  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  - 

-  8  Weeks  Either  Sex.  Top  Blood  Lines 
Without  Papers  $15.  With  Papers  $20. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  BOARS, 
Ready  for  service,  for  sale.  WOODsACRFS  FARMS, 
560  BEDFORD  ST.,  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


MINK 


United  Mink  Ranch,  206  E.  Second  Sf.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


RAISE  MINK! 

FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 


MINK — pelts  sold  as  high  as  *81  in 
March  ’49— can  be  raised  easily  and 
successfully  on  your  farm.  Our  guar- 
antee  assures  production  of  finest 
Mink.  Write  today  for  free  details. 
John  P.  Marx,  owner. 


CAA  Ri*o<1  Min Ir  Production  Guaranteed 
DA  CU  IMlllli  insured  live  delivery, 
valuable  informatve  booklet.  Pen  plans  free 
Lake  Ontario  Mink  Ranch,  Gravel  Road,  Webster,  N.Y, 

 HORSES  AND  PONIES 


ALBINO  SADDLE  PONY  STALLION  3  yrs.,  $600. 
Iron  grey  saddle  mare  in  foal  4  yrs.  $1000. 
Albino  mare  colt  from  above,  8  months. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 


Hampshire,  Southdown.  Shropshire  &  Tunis  rams;  small  SHETLAND  Pony  Colts  $100.  and  $150.  each, 
flock  Cheviots.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.  Y.  FISHER  PAtffMJNO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 
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mineral  elements  -needed  by  livestock  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  pea\  produc¬ 
tion  and  reproduction. 

How  is  the  time  to  help  safeguard  your 
profits  and  the  future  health  and  contfiv 
ued  productivity  of  your  stock.  Protect 
them  against  “Hidden  Hunger” — feed 
Near’s  MinRaltone  year  round.  MinRal- 
tone  is  the  thoroughly  proven  mineral 
feed  supplement  that  contains  11  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  us  for  free  MinRaltone  Feeding 
booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  C0.f  Inc.  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 
Established  1899 


H  EAR'S 

MinRaltone 

^  VITH  VITAMIN  D  ^ 

YEAR  M 

MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

L&*  HEALTH 

0  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 

Silos  may  look  as  like  as  peas  in  a 
pod  —  but  there  is  a  difference.  It 
isn’t  easy  to  pick  the  one  that’s  the 
most  profitable  investment  for  your 
farm. 

!  Craine’s  the  name  that  makes  your 
choice  easier.  Craine  silos  are  made 
in  the  four  proven  types  (of  wood 
and  tile) — and  there’s  a  Craine  that’s 
right  for  you.  No  matter  what  your 
location,  feeding  problem  and  bank 
account,  there’s  a  dependable  Craine 
silo  that’s  your  best  feeding  invest¬ 
ment. 

Send  us  details  on  your  silo  needs. 
We’ll  help  you  choose  your  perfect 
silo  —  by  giving  you  all  the  facts, 
without  obligation.  Easy  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  1219  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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TAKES 4-  GOOD  QUARTERS 

TO  MAKE  A  VOUAR  THESE  DAYS 


Protect  your  cows . .  Keep  them  milking 
with  these  DR.  NAYLOR  products 


FOR  BRUISED  TEATS.  SCAB 
TEATS,  INJURED  TEATS.  OBSTRUCTIONS 

Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


A  profitable  dairy  cow  must  produce  from  all  4  quarters. 
Teat  injuries  lead  to  udder  injuries.  That’s  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen  would  not  be  without  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  ready  to  use  at  the  first  sign 
of  teat  trouble. 

WORK  3  WAYS  ....  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform 
3  distinct  functions: 

1.  Carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  ter  help  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  inflammation. 

2.  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  of  teat  canal. 

3.  Keep  the  teat  open  and  encourage  a  normal 
milk  flow  during  the  healing  process. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit  large  or  small  teats. 


FOR  CAKED  UDDER. 
SORE  TEATS,  CONGESTION 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 

A  fast,  effective  ointment  for  ud¬ 
der  and  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder 
Balm  combines  the  germ  arresting 
action  of  dependable  antiseptics 
with  the  soothing  and  softening 
action  of  Lanolin  and  essential 
oils.  Designed  to  stay  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact  to  reduce  dan¬ 
ger  of  external  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

8  ox.  TIN  604 


LARGE  PKG. 

45  Dilators 

TRIAL  PKG. 

16  Dilators 


$100 

504 


MAIL  COUPON  W,  If  dealer  cannot  supply. 
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Dr.  Nau lor 


Dependable 
Veterinary  Products 
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H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Please  send  me : 

. pkg.  TEAT  DILATORS  ($1.00  sire)  O 

($  .50  sire)  □ 

. pkg.  UDDER  BALM  ($  .60  sire)  □ 

□  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  — 

Name . . . . . . . 


Address . 

Town. . . . . . . State 

Sm  m  m. 


Wintering  Beef  Cattle 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  fatten 
good  dairy  steers. 

A  recent  test  on  this  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  recent  report  from  the 
North  Platte,  Neb.,  sub-station.  Their 
work  shows  that,  when  comparing 
different  groups  of  comparable  Hol¬ 
stein  steer  calves,  the  best  results 
were  obtained  with  those  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
150  pounds  of  ground  yellow  corn, 
150  pounds  of  ground  oats,  six  pounds 
of  steamed  bone  meal,  and  three 
pounds  of  salt,  plus  10  pounds  per 
head  daily  of  skimmilk,  in  addition 
to  good  quality  hay  and  some  corn 
silage,  for  their  first  150  days  on 
feed.  On  this  ration  these  Holstein 
steer  calves  averaged  making  a  daily 
gain  of  1.98  pounds  per  head.  Weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  420  pounds  each 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  they  were 
turned  on  native  grass  pasture  in  the 
Spring  and  grazed  for  184  days  with 
no  other  feeds.  They  came  out  of 
pasture  weighing  an  average  of  618 
pounds  per  head,  representing  an 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.07 
pounds.  The  steers  were  then  placed 
in  dry  lot  and  fattened.  One  group, 
which  did  well,  received  an  average 
daily  feed  for  194  days  as  follows — 
corn  silage  34.5  pounds,  alfalfa  hay 
4.2  pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  0.5 
pounds,  dried  beet  pulp  6.43  pounds, 
and  ground  yellow  corn  1.44  pounds. 
They  had  an  average  final  weight  per 
head  of  1,064  pounds,  and  sold  as 
good  beef  on  the  Omaha  market. 
Methods  of  Handling  Feeder  Steers 

Some  very  comprehensive  tests 
were  initiated  at  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1944  on  methods  of  handling 
feeder  steers.  These  experiments 
showed  that,  under  farm  conditions 
in  the  Northast,  it  is  more  profitable 
to  make  maximum  utilization  of 
roughage  and  pasture,  as  contrasted 
to  buying  feeder  steers  in  the  Fall 
and  immediately  placing  them  in  dry 
lot  to  be  fattened. 
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On  a  recent  trip  to  Ithaca,  I  saw 
the  test  cattle  now  on  feed,  and 
talked  over  results  to  date  with  Prof. 
J.  I.  Miller  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
work.  He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
primary  considerations  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  to  determine 
how  mixed  hay,  corn  silage  and  good 
improved  permanent  pastures  may 
most  profitably  be  marketed  by  fat¬ 
tening  steers  under  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast.  In  this  respect, 
both  beef  yearlings  and  calves  have 
been  wintered  on  corn  silage  and 
mixed  hay,  with  and  without  corn, 
grazed  the  following  Summer  on 
pasture,  with  and  without  corn,  and 
then  fattened  in  dry  lot  on  a  full  feed 
of  grain  until  they  were  finished  to 
a  good  to  choice  condition.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  trials,  steers  wintered 
with  no  grain,  followed  by  grazing 
without  grain  until  August,  and  then 
fed  corn  on  pasture  and  later  in  dry 
lot,  were  more  profitable  than  similar 
cattle  that  received  two  pounds  of 
corn  per  head  daily,  plus  roughage  in 
their  wintering  ration,  and  then  fed 
corn  from  the  start  of  their  pasture 
season. 

The  cattle  which  were  wintered  on 
roughage  and  a  small  amount  of  high 
protein  feed,  were  fed  corn  silage  ac¬ 
cording  to  appetite  until  they  were 
consuming  it  moderately,  after  which 
their  silage  was  limited  to  this 
amount.  The  yearlings  received  six 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  per  head  daily, 
while  the  calves  received  four 
pounds  of  hay,  in  addition  to  the 
other  feeds  mentioned.  As  contrasted 
with  these  cattle,  comparable  year¬ 
lings  and  calves  were  fed  the  same 
amount  of  hay  but  were  allowed  all 
the  corn  silage  they  would  consume, 
plus  two  pounds  of  ground  corn  per 
head  daily.  As  customary,  in  order  to 
prevent  .my  loss  in  weight,  the  cattle 
which  had  received  corn  as  part  of 
their  wintering  ration  were  fed  corn 
from  the  start  of  their  pasture  period, 
and  this  was  continued  until  they 
had  attained  an  acceptable  market 
finish. 


If  a  good  beef  bull  is  bred  to  dairy  cows,  their  calves  will  make  excellent 
gains  while  being  fattened,  and  will  produce  an  acceptable  carcass  for  local 
trade.  Farm  Manager  Albert  Martin  is  holding  a  deep  bodied,  Polled  Here¬ 
ford  bull  that  is  being  used  to  sire  calves  out  of  dairy  cows  on  Upton  Farm, 
owned  by  A.  V.  Phillips  in  West  Peabody,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts . 


Palmyra  Cattle  Sale 

A  new  record  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
cent  eighth  annual  sale  of  feeder 
cattle  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  when  382 
head  were  auctioned  off  for  a  total 
of  more  than  $46,000.  This  more  than 
doubled  the  previous  record,  in  terms 
both  of  cattle  sold  and  receipts. 

Of  the  382  animals  sold,  34  were 
yearlings  and  348  were  calves.  The 
yearlings  averaged  $25.71  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  calves  $28.84.  Zenda 
Farms  of  Clayton  donated  proceeds 
from  their  top  Hereford  calf  to  the 
Carl  E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Cornell.  E.  P.  Forrestal  of  Medina 
paid  85  cents  a  pond  for  the  425- 
pound  heifer.  Cyrus  Packard  of 
Macedon  donated  proceeds  from  one 
calf  to  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program  (CROP),  and  the  buyer, 
Paul  Concannon  of  Lima,  paid  $185 
for  her. 

Top  winners  in  the  grading  contest 
were  Ross  Dennis  of  Canisteo,  L.  W. 
Hooker  of  Hornell,  and  Cyrus 
Packard  of  Macedon.  Top  exhibitors 
were  Manley  Morrison  of  Lyndon- 
ville,  showing  the  champion  Angus 
lot;  Cyrus  Packard,  Herefords;  and 
Ernest  Shellabarger  of  Syracuse, 
Shorthorns.  * 


N.  J.  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
took  several  honors  at  the  recent 
National  Brown  Swiss  Show  held  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  State  herd 
placed  second  in  competition  with 
State  herds  from  nine  other  States. 
Animals  in  the  State  herd  were  from 
the  following  New  Jersey  herds: 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  Morristown;  Fair 
Acres  Farm,  Plainsboro;  Brookfield 
Farms,  Allentown;  New  Haven 
Farms,  Basking  Ridge;  and  Yunker 
Farms,  Johnsonburg.  The  Grand 
Champion  female  award  went  to 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm  on  their  National 
Champion  production  animal,  Royal 
Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill.  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  female  also  went  to  Lee’s  Hill 
on  their  junior  yearling  heifer,  Lee’s 
Hill  Keeper’s  Venture,  185106.  A  total 
of  31  animals  from  New  Jersey  were 
shown  by  five  exhibitors. 

At  the  International  Dairy  Show 
at  Indianapolis,  New  Jersey  Brown 
Swiss  cattle  took  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  Awards  in  the  Bull  Classic 
on  Wonder  Smith  of  Lee’s  Hill;  also 
Junior  Champion  female  award  on 
Mayfair  of  Lee’s  Hill  185102,  a 
Senior  Yearling.  The  above  cattle 
were  owned  by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  18,  Penna. 

MEMORY  VERSE 

CHRISTMAS  CHORISTERS 

Poets  who  have  raised  to  wonder 
What  was  only  sweet  before, 

Who  O’er  earth  with  rouse  of  thunder 
The  quick  rains  of  heaven  pouf. 

If  I  might  but  turn  the  pages 
Heaven  keeps  of  ye,  its  own, 

Ah,  perchance,  for  other  ages 

There  would  be  none  brighter  shown. 

Never  morning  more  star-bringing, 

Than  some  winter  dim  and  early 

When  your  little  breaths  grew  pearly  — 

Children  of  the  Christ-Child  singing! 

—  George  V.  A,  McCloskey 


DraVvn  by  Kay  Keizer,  13,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Friends:  I  agree  with  Gertie  Wheaton 
about  pen  pals  meeting  each  other  some¬ 
time  so  they  can  get  to  be  better  friends. 
I  have  met  a  lot  of  mine  since  I  started  to 
write  to  Our  Page.  I  know  that  I  am  having 
a  good  time  writing.  Sometimes  I  think  how 
good  it  would  be  if  we  could  all  meet  to¬ 
gether.  —  Keith  Ward,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  a  long  time  now  and  I  have 
finally  decided  to  write.  I  have  many 
hobbies  but  my  favorites  are  drawing  and 
riding  horseback.  I  have  a  brown  and  white 
spotted  pinto  pony  of  my  own.  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  other  boys  and 
girls  who  love  horses.  —  Janey  Lafferty,  13, 
New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  love  to  read  Our  Page  and  look 
for  the  drawings  that  have  been  sent  m.  1 
feel  it  is  about  time  and  my  duty  to  write, 
for  what  would  this  paper  be  without  some¬ 
one  to  make  its  contributions?  It  would  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  go  out  and  get  the  mail 
from  you.  —  Marie  Goodwin,  19,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page  although  my 
father  has  been  getting  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  10  years.  My  favorite  sports  are 
baseball,  football,  basketball  and  roller  skat¬ 
ing  I  like  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially 
dogs  and  horses.  I  own  a  dog,  cat  and  a  bird 
and  hope  someday  to  be  able  to  raise  dogs. 
My  favorite  breeds  are  Irish  Setters  and 
Cocker  Spaniels.  —  Marion  McGuiness,  14, 
Massachusetts. 


TWO  GRADUATES  FROM  OUR  PAGE 
—  READERS  WILL  MISS  THEM 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  and  contributed  to  it  every  so  often 
since  I  was  about  15.  During  that  time  I 
have  made  many  new  pen  friends  whose 
letters  I  always  enjoy  very  much.  Its  lots 
of  fun  getting  acquainted,  then  comparing 
drawings  and  sending  each  other  snapshots. 
I  hope  other  young  artists  can  get  a  start 
as  I  have  in  art  work.  I  have  worked  a 
year  in  a  sign  shop  as  a  sign  painter,  and 
now  I  am  employed  by  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company  in  their  store  near  where  I 
live.  I  am  “display  girl”:  I  trim  windows 
and  do  the  newspaper  advertising.  I  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  hope  everyone  who  contri¬ 
butes  to  Our  Page  enjoys  it  as  much  as  I 
did.  Thank  you  very  much,  Elsie.  It  was 
lots  of  fun.  Now  my  little  sister  Valerie 
wants  to  write  to  Our  Page.  —Elaine  Loucks, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  joined  the  Alumni  of 
Our  Page  and  have  made  many  friends  since 
my  letters  were  printed.  I  managed  to 
answer  all  the  letters  I  received.  This  year 
I  am  going  to  a  business  college  but  be¬ 
tween  studying  and  homework  I  still  keep 
up  my  correspondence  with  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
made  through  Our  Page.  —  Alice  Lombard, 
Vermont. 


FROM  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 

Dear  Readers:  I  am  employed  with  an 
engineering  firm  as  an  invoice  typist.  I  like 
dancing  and  pictures  and  nearly  everything 
in  general.  I  have  a  mother  and  father  and 
three  sisters  and  a  brother.  That  is  about 
all  I  can  think  of  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  anyone.  Except  maybe  I’m  a  fan  of  Frank 
Sinatra  and  collect  his  records.  My  favorite 
star,  not  including  a  few  English  ones,  is 
Burt  Lancaster,  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me 
soon.  —  Rose  Tanner,  19,  England. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Central  Youth  Club.  I  would  like  a  pen-pal. 
My  hobbies  are  dancing,  cycling,  table  tennis 
and  all  sports.  My  occupation  is  a  short¬ 
hand  typist.  —  Madeline  Sparks,  18,  England. 
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Drawn  by  Gerry  Ferlito,  13,  Massachusetts 
Dear  4-H  Workers:  I  am  a  freshman  in 
high  school  and  belong  to  the  Jolly  Jingle 
4-H  Club.  I  won  many  ribbons  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse,  and  have  been  in  the 
club  for  two  years.  There  are  eight  members 
in  our  club  but  it  keeps  getting  larger.  I 
live  on  a  farm  where  we  have  26  cows, 
preasants,  chickens,  ducks  and  rabbits.  My 
projects  this  year  were  sewing,  gardening, 
forestry,  flower  raising  and  pheasants.  — 
Beverly  Reddick,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  started  to  get  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  about  two  years  ago  and  I  think 
it  is  grand.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club;  our  pro¬ 
ject  for  this  year  was  making  a  skirt.  Next 
year  we  are  going  to  make  dresses.  I  have 
been  in  4-H  work  about  a  year.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  baseball  pictures  of  the 
Pirates,  mostly.  Would  anyone  who  likes 
baseball  write  me  a  line.  —  Betty  Wuyscik, 
12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  quite  some  time  and  have  de¬ 
cided  to  write.  I  belong  to  the  Grange  4-H 
Club  which  now  has  27  members.  I  have  a 
Grade  Guernsey  cow  and  a  Purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer  in  the  4-H  Club.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  live  on  a  108  acre  farm. 
We  have  28  cows,  two  dogs  and  seven  cats. 
I  am  also  in  the  Pig  4-H  Club;  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  songs  and  writing  to  pen  pals. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone.  —  Doris 
Vasbinder,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  4-H’ers:  I  have  been  a  4-H  member 
for  three  years  and  our  Club  has  had  the 
cup  for  two  years.  We  have  to  get  it  one 
more  year  to  keep  it,  you  know.  Our  4-H 
name  is  Beaver  Busy  Fingers.  I  enjoy  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  lot.  —  Bonita  Evans,  13, 
Ohio. 


One  of  these  cows.  Lady,  is  my  own.  I  have 
had  her  in  the  4-H  for  three  years  and  she 
has  won  a  good  many  ribbons,  I  love  horses 
too.  Although  I  don’t  have  a  riding  horse, 
I  ride  one  of  our  work  horses.  Some  of  my 
other  hobbies  are  reading,  taking  camera 
pictures  and  listening  to  the  radio.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  my  own 
age  or  older  who  are  interested  in  the  same 
things  as  I  am.  Please  send  me  a  photo  if 
you  write.  —  Charlene  McCurdy,  16,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Drawn  by  Gerry  Ferlito,  13,  Massachusetts 
WINTER  PAINTING 


I  see  a  frozen  scene  Jack  Frost  has  painted 
here, 

A  million  fairy  maidens  dancing  far  and 
near; 

The  hills  are  rising  up  and  a  misty  stream 
rolls  on. 

As  if  the  fairy  queen  had  touched  it  with 
her  wand. 

Jack  has  painted  Winter,  bright  and  then  so 
faint. 

On  a  glassy  canvass  with  a  silver  paint! 

—  Mary  Ryan,  14,  New  York 


SUNSET 

Each  evening  when  the  sun  has  set. 
The  day  must  go,  and  we  regret 
To  see  it  sink  beyond  the  hill 
For  soon  the  farmyard  will  be  still. 
The  colors,  as  they  leave  the  sky. 
Call  to  earth  the  sun’s  goodbye; 
And,  when  stars  show,  one  by  one. 
Night  declares  that  day  is  done. 

—  Bud  Umberger,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Our  Page  is  always  the 
first  thing  my  sister  and  I  turn  to  when 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  comes.  I  am  a  senior 
in  high  school  and  am  taking  a  secretarial 
course.  I  live  on  a  97  acre  farm  where  we 
have  15  head  of  registered  Guernsey  cattle. 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  13,  Pennsylvania 


STORM 

Drawn  by  Mildred  Stuart,  16,  New  York 


FORTY  WINKS 

Drawn  by  Edna  Freestone,  16,  Pennsylvania 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

Drawn  by  Gerry  Ferlito,  13,  Massachusetts 


THE  STAG 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Davis,  12,  New  York 


GREETINGS 


Drawn 


by 


SCHOOLMATE 

Arlene  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  16,  Penna. 


BOOKS 

How  I  love  to  read  the  books 
That  take  me  off  to  foreign  nooks 
And  tell  of  lands  with  ice  and  snow 
Over  which  the  huskies  go. 

Or  far  away  to  tropic  lands 

And  deserts  with  their  wasted  sands. 

Histories  of  our  country  dear 

Make  the  years  gone  by  seem  near. 

Some  prefer  to  sew  or  cook 

But  for  me  —  I’ll  take  a  book! 

—  Gerry  Ferlito,  13,  Massachusetts 


WINTRY  WEATHER 

Up  the  hilly  pasture  land 
We  watch  the  line  of  snow  expand. 

It’s  covering  all  the  grass  that’s  green 
And  all  the  earth  that  can  be  seen. 

Oh,  must  we  see  the  Autumn  go 
When  the  storms  begin  to  blow? 

Why  can’t  we  have  our  n  ee  warm  weather 
And  skip  the  Winter  altogether. 

—  Vivian  Orford,  14,  New  York 


Each  letter  to  persons,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into 
an  envelope  that  bears  a  stamp  and  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing.  Then  this  should  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„ 
care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  en¬ 
closed  letter  will  be  forwarded.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be  sure  of  your 
postal  rates  and  stamps  for  mail  going  out 
of  this  country. 

New  York:  Anna  Brown,  15;  Beverly 
Reddick,  14;  Beatrice  Lower,  16;  Marie 
Goodwin,  19;  Agnes  LaBrake,  16;  Norma 

Tipple  16, 

Pennsylvania:  Isabelle  Carlson,  13;  Betty 
Wuyseik,  12;  Susan  Mohr,  16;  Charlene 
McCurdy,  16;  Doris  Vasbinder,  13;  Barbara 
Bechner,  17. 

Maryland:  Bernice  Zimmerman,  15;  Loueila 
Zimmerman.  17. 

New  Jersey:  Zosia  Zaorsky,  18. 

Massachusetts':  Madlon  McGeunniss,  16. 

England:  Madeline  Sparks,  18;  Rose 

Tanner,  19. 


Drawn  by  Bobi  Smith,  16,  New  Jersey 


Merry  Christmas,  everyone!  Happy  New 
Year  too.  To  all  Our  Pagers,  old  and  new. 

Though  we  are  sorry  to  say  farewell  to 
Elaine  Loucks  and  Alice  Lombard,  who  have 
reached  the  20  year  age  limit,  it  is  so  nice 
to  have  their  letters  telling  us  how  much 
they  have  enjoyed  being  members  of  Our 
Page.  Elaine  did  some  very  fine  drawings; 
the  only  thing  wrong  with  them  was  they 
never  came  often  enough!  Best  of  luck  to 
you  both. 

To  get  a  good  start  on  the  New  Year,  I 
need  to  tell  you  about  requests  for  addresses. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  addresses.  It  is  much 
quicker  for  you  to  write  the  letter  and  follow 
the  plan  as  stated  in  the  column.  Letters 
Wanted.  Your  mail  will  be  forwarded 
sooner  than  all  the  time  it  takes  for  mail 
to  go  back  and  forth  between  us  first. 

And  now,  Evelyn  Leaves,  will  you  please 
send  me  your  correct  and  complete  address? 
Mail  forwarded  to  you  has  been  returned 
to  me.  Also  Betty  Ferribee;  I  have  a  stack 
of  mail  waiting  for  you  if  you  will  send 
me  your  correct  address  in  fu’l. 

Next  month  we  start  a  brand  new  year;  a 
new  leaf  in  the  book  of  life.  What  will  you 
write  in  it?  I  suppose  you  have  .vour  new 
resolutions  ail  ready.  January  is  also  the 
time  for  sleigh  rides  and  skating  parties 
and  snowstorms.  See  you  next  year! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age,  complete  address  and  State. 

E  U. 
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let  CUowim  (ws) 


TALKING  IT  OVER 


I  ALWAYS  USE 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
PRV  YEAST— IT'S 

SUCH  A  FAST  , - 

RISER  . _ J 


A  Bow  on  the  Box  and  How  to  Wrap 


All  Wrapped  Up  in  Christmas! 


telling  you  how,  from  A  to  Z,  and 
showing  you  how  with  sketches. 

Just  write  to  Woman  and  Home, 
enclose  a  3c  stamp  (for  mailing 
costs),  and  ask  for  WRAP  for 
CHRISTMAS  free  instructions.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,.  N.  Y. 


scraps  without  creasing,  and  cut  them 
into  strips  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  gift.  Touch  the  end  of  one  strip 
with  paste,  fold  over  or  under,  adding 
more  paste  and  more  strips  as  you 
go.  When  the  bow  becomes  difficult 
to  manage,  smear  a  bit  of  paste  on 
the  wrapping,  press  the  bow  down 
and  begin  on  another.  Press  the 
second  bow  into  the  first;  it  will 
cling  as  if  by  magic.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  size  and  variety  of  these  bows. 

The  color-striped  paper  from  the 
druggist,  cut  diagonally  makes  fine 
bows.  I  even  use  the  clean  parts  of 
the  red  heavy  paper  from  the  butcher 
for  stiff  bows  on  white  or  green 
wrappings. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  gift 
tags  is  to  use  the  Christmas  scenes 
from  last  year’s  finest  cards,  cutting 
all  writing  away,  and  running  ribbon 
in  a  hole  for  tying  on.  Or  just  slip 
the  tag  under  a  fold. 

Don’t  let  1949  wrappings  go  to 
waste.  We  call  our  place  Aching  Back 
Farm  (we  don’t  ache  all  the  time!) 
but  we  aim  to  have  all  the  fun  of 
Christmas  without  heartaches  from 
a  costly  aftermath.  , 

Mary  K.  Brown 


Little  Girls  Love  Surprises 

If  you  have  little  girls  on  your 
Christmas  list,  this  is  an  idea  for 
adding  a  surprise  when  wrapping 
their  gifts.  They  love  it. 

Last  year  I  purchased  ten  cent 
plastic  dolls,  undressed,  about  four 
inches  tall.  I  made  panties,  slips,  and 
toe  length  gowns  for  the  little  ladies, 
some  with  hooded  capes.  It  didn’t 
take  much  material  and  I  sewed  the 
dresses  right  on.  I  wrapped  each 
dressed  doll  in  bright  paper,  so  no 
one  could  guess  what  was  inside. 
When  I  wrapped  my  main  gift  for 
each,  little  girl,  right  in  the  center  of 
the  bow  I  placed  the  small  doll  pack¬ 
age.  That  extra  surprise,  when  she 
untied  the  bow,  was  worth  a  lot  to 
her  and  to  me. 

Such  dolls  are  the  right  size  for 
the  doll  house,  so  that  is  still  more 
fun.  c.  p.  G. 


Accumulated  stains  may  be  re¬ 
moved  quickly  from  enameled  ware 
by  soaking  the  utensils  for  10 
minutes  in  wmter  to  which  household 
bleach  has  been  added.  About  three 
tablespoons  to  each  quart  of  water 
is  the  right  amount.  After  soaking, 
wash  in  soapy  water  and  rinse. 


Easy,  too.  Just  shape  into  cakes 
and  pan-fry,  or  shape  into 
small  balls,  fry  in  deep  hot 
fat,  and  serve  crisp,  and  plump 
and  sizzling  hot.  Gorton’s 
makes  tasty  and  wholesome 
main  dishes  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner.  Also  ask 
for  GORTON’S  FROZEN  FISH 
FILLETS. 

SEND  label  from  any  Gorton 
product  for  105  Deep  Sea  Rec¬ 
ipes.  Gorton-Pexv  Fisheries,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Mass, 


A  century  of 
experience 
producing 
finest  seafoods. 


For  grownups  and  children  alike, 
the  biggest  family  fun  of  the  whole 
years  comes  with  Christmas  tie-up 
time.  Brighten  those  packages  with 
bows,  tape  and  ties;  but  save  work 
and  time  by  using  the  newest  wrap¬ 
ping  tricks,  quick  and  easy  to  learn. 
We  offer  you  two  1949  guide  sheets 


Yuletide  Gleanings  From 
Aching  Back  Farm 

When  December  comes,  I  never 
worry  about  the  expense  of  making 
Christmas  boxes  look  gay.  My  thrift 
makes  me  save  all  the  best  ribbons, 
tags  and  papers  from  last  season. 
Iron  out  the  papers  and  ribbons  and 
use  your  bright  ideas  and  good  hands. 
With  paste,  scissors  and  a  good  time, 
I  make  my  family’s  eyes  pop  with 
things  that  otherwise  might  have 
gone  into  the  fire.  Why  not  see  what 
you  have  on  hand  from  last  year? 

For  instance,  lay  your  gift  on  a 
jagged  (it  will  be,  of  course)  piece  of 
Christmas  paper  and  cut  for  size. 
Fasten  the  edges  and  folds  with  paste; 
you  won’t  need  seals.  For  the  bow, 
fold  the  matching  or  contrasting 


f)Q00‘pw*  means: 

/.  Energy 

2.  Sweetness 

3 .  More  Food  Flavor 

4 .  Cleanliness 

5.  Full  Value 


SO  BE  SURE 


YOUR  SUGAR  IS 


PURE! 


100 % 


It 


Pure 


CANc 


Sugar 


NO  FILLER  IN  IT 
TO  SLOW  IT  POWN 


I  ALWAYS  KEEP  SEVERAL 
PACKAGES  ON  THE  PANTRY 


BAKES  BETTER,  TOO 
GIVES  LIGHT  POUGHS 


SO — Buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  No  refrigeration 
needed.  It’s  made  extra 
active  and  stays  that  way. 


STAYS  FULL  STRENGTH 
YOU  CAN  COUNTON  IT 


3  times  as  many  women 

prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 
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Holiday  Sugar  Plums  Good  Gifts 


“Visions  of  sugarplums,”  in  the 
head  or  in  a  gift  box  are  a  delight 
to  young  and  old.  They  add  in  the 
making  a  grand  holiday  smell  to  whet 
the  family’s  appetite.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  an  experienced  candy  maker 
to  follow  the  recipes  here.  Also  you 
don’t  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
make  fine  gifts  and  have  Christmas 
treats  in  the  house. 

Use  a  large  enough  saucepan  to 
allow  syrups  to  boil  up  high  without 
running  over.  If  you  have  no  cooking 
thermometer,  use  cold  water  method 
to  test  syrup  for  firmness  of  ball.  The 
way  to  get  smooth  creamy  candy 
is  to  wipe  sides  of  pan  frequently 
during  cooking  with  wet  cheesecloth 
around  tines  of  a  fork;  pour  cooked 
candy  from  saucepan  without  scrap¬ 
ing  sides  or  bottom  of  pan. 

Holiday  Coconut  Balls 

Use  Vs  cup  com  syrup;  Vi  teaspoon 
maple  flavoring;  Vi  cup  currants;  V2 
cup  raisins;  1  cup  moist  shredded 
coconut.  Stir  ingredients  together  to 
make  a  stiff  loaf.  Pack  in  a  small 
cake-tin.  Chill  in  the  refrigerator  and 
roll  into  small  balls.  Dust  with  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar. 

Maple  Scotch 

Measure  1  cup  maple  sugar;  Vz  cup 
water;  1  teaspoon  vinegar;  4  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Boil  together  the 
maple  sugar,  water  and  vinegar  to 
the  stiff-ball  stage  (246  degrees  F.). 
Then  add  the  butter  and  cook  to  the 
medium-crack  ball  stage  (280  degrees 
F.).  Turn  into  a  well  buttered  pan. 
Mark  while  still  warm;  when  cold, 
break  into  pieces. 

White  Taffy 

Use  2  cups  granulated  sugar;  Vz 
cup  water;  1  teaspoon  glycerin;  2 Vz 
tablespoons  vinegar;  1  teaspoon 
lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  Boil  the 
sugar,  water,  glycerin  and  vinegar  to 
the  hard-ball  stage  (260  degrees 
F.).  Add  flavoring.  Pour  on  to  a 
greased  platter.  When  cool  enough 
to  handle,  pull  until  very  white, 
stretch  into  a  long  rope,  and  cut  into 
short  pieces.  Use  flour  on  your  hands 
for  the  pulling.  If  you’ve  never  pulled 
taffy,  some  friend  will  teach  you  the 
trick. 

Date-Nut  Squares 

Measure  3  cups  granulated  sugar; 
4  tablespoons  white  corn  syrup;  % 


cup  milk  or  cream;  Vz  cup  chopped 
nut  meats;  Vi  cup  raisins;  Vz  cup 
dates;  Vi  cup  maraschino  cherries;  8 
or  10  marshmallows.  Stir  together  the 
sugar,  milk  and  syrup  until  the 
sugar  has  dissolved.  Cook  until  it 
spins  a  thread.  Add  raisins,  dates  and 
cherries  and  cook  until  syrup  forms 
a  hard  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Add  marshmallows  and  beat 
until  they  melt.  Remove  from  fire, 
add  nuts  and  stir  until  creamy.  Pour 
onto  a  platter  and  allow  to  harden. 
Cut  in  squares.  If  you’ve  gathered 
butternuts,  black  walnuts  or  hickory 
nuts,  they  are  extra  fine  in  candy. 

Pineapple-Cream  Squares 
Cook  slowly,  stirring  occasionally, 
1  cup  granulated  sugar;  Vz  cup  light 
brown  sugar;  Vz  cup  grated  pine¬ 
apple,  juice  and  pulp.  Boil  together 
until  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball  in 
cold  water,  then  add  1  teaspoon 
butter.  Remove  from  fire  and  beat  in 
the  following:  12  marshmallows;  1 
cup  chopped  walnuts;  Vz  teaspoon 
lemon  flavoring.  Beat  until  creamy, 
pour  into  buttered  pan  and,  when 
cool,  cut  into  squares. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Handy  Clothespin  Bag 

A  very  handy  clothespin  bag  is 
one  made  of  a  stout  material  with  a 
pocket  at  each  end.  Take  a  piece  of 
material  about  34  inches  long.  Make 
a  seven  inch  strong  pocket  at  each 
end,  leaving  about  six  inches  in  the 
middle.  The  bag  can  be  hung  over  the 
line  holding  pins  in  pockets  on  each 
side,  then  moved  along  as  you  pin  up 
the  clothes. 

Larger  pockets  in  a  larger  cloth 
piece  serve  big  families.  Denim  is 
good  stuff  to  use,  or  heavy  cretonne 
as  a  gift  bag.  mrs.  d.  t.  k. 


Newcomers  to  the  mountains  often 
do  not  realize  that  the  higher  the 
elevation,  the  cooler  water  is  when  it 
boils.  On  very  high  mountains  water 
will  boll  when  it  is  only  lukewarm, 
so  cooking  has  to  start  much  earlier 
than  at  sea  level  if  foods  are  to  be 
done  on  time.  Pressure  cooking  short¬ 
ens  these  lengthy  cooking  jobs. 


Christmas  Greens 


..eneves  Coughs,  Stuffiness 
of  Colds  with  every  breath! 


IT'S  EASY!  DO  THIS: 


Put  a  big  spoonful  of  Vicks 

VapoRub  in  a  vaporizer 

or  bowl  of  boiling  ( 

•water. 


m -  breathe 

the  vapors. 

,ery  breath 
ings  relief!  ^ 

.Mtratts  ■  »  <=»“• 

congested  bread 

ing  passages  where 

„<,rYY>ntnmS  OI 


You  mothers  know  what  grand  relief  you  get 
when  you  rub  on  Vicks  VapoRub  to  relieve 
miseries  of  colds.  Well  now  .  .  .  whenever 
there’s  much  coughing  or  stuffiness  ...  be  sure 
to  use  Vicks  VapoRub  this  special  way,  too! 

IPs  VapoRub  in  steam!— a  special  way 
to  relieve  croupy  coughs ,  stuffiness,  upper 
bronchial  congestion  of  colds  in  a  hurry! 

See  directions  at  left  and  in  every  VapoRub 
package.  Grand  for  children  and  grown-ups. 

To  keep  up  the  relief,  rub  VapoRub  on 
throat,  chest  and  back,  too.  It  works  even 
while  you  sleep. 


(jserfinsfeam- 
f&brfotT.foof 


Your  Postman  Will  Bring  You 
78  BARRICINI  Selections 


Now  with  the  first  brief  fall  of  snow,  I  take  my  basket  and  knife  and  go 
Across  a  quiet  winter  hill  where  hemlock  trees  are  dark  and  still, 

To  gather  juniper  and  pine  and  branches  of  the  bittersweet  vine, 

And  alder  berries  and  crisp  brown  cones;  the  dry  leaves  whisper,  a  low  wind 
moans, 

These  and  a  bluejay’s  scolding  call  are  the  only  sounds  in  the  woods  at  all; 
Then  I’ll  go  home  to  make  the  house  gay  with  wreaths  and  garlands  for 
Christmas  Day. 

Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Photo:  Harry  A.  Packard,  Norway,  Maine 
Native  evergreens  can  he  gathered  and  arranged  in  any  number  of  ways  to 
give  your  home  the  Christmas  touch.  As  shown  above,  pine  will  stay  green 
long  after  the  holidays  if  kept  in  fresh  water. 


IN  TIME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING— IF  YOU  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


$1.08  (one  pound) 

The  famous  Barricini 
ASSORTED  MINIATURES  or 
the  French  Assortment  or 
Soft-Center  Assortment  or 
Fruits  &  Nuts  (dark  or  milk 
chocolate)  or  Chocolate  covered 
Nuts-  (dark  or  milk) 


$1.18  (one  pound) 
CHOCOLATE  MINT  LEAF 
CORDIALS  Leaf-shaped 
peppermint  creams  in 
molds  of  bittersweet 
chocolate 


$1.57  (one  pound)  BARRI-QUEST 
PACKAGE  Exquisite-looking 
candies  packed  in  the  prettiest 
assortment  you  couid 
want  to  present 


□  Please  send  me  folder RN 
of  all  your  candies. 

Do  you  wish  us  to  send  your 
Barricini  gift  packages  direct 
to  recipients?  Just  sepd  us 
Gift  List  of  names,  addresses, 
your  card  to  be  enclosed  ana 
indicate  the  selections.  We'll 
do  the  rest. 

Christmas  packages  MUST 
BE  MAILED  BY  OECEMBER 
10th. 


How  many? 


Selection 

Assorted  Miniatures  _ 

Choc,  mint  Leaf  Cord.als  W*  **  _ 

Barri-Quest  Package 


JM«  or  wwr  °?'rt j! 


(cnecK  or  mun«j  —  . 

box  .0  X*  «*«• 

6<  postage. 

My  Name 
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WHEN . . . 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


For  the  Medium,  Large 
or  Heavy  Figure  Here  Are 
Some  Important  Facts. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  — 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Garment 
with  a  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
women  FEEL,  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one  who 
believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that 


you  write  at  once  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept. 
I004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  showing  garments  in  full 
color  on  live  models.  This  literature  which 
is  absolutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  and  may  easily  show 
you  the  way  to  the  fashionable  supporting 
protection  you  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front 
development  and  corset  back,  trims  your 
figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that 
“holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging 
abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary  corsets” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  —  and  for 
post  operative  weakness  or  navel  hernia, 
you  will  find  Model  351  has  many  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  extremely 
comfortable  and  dependable  Supporting 
Garment  has  frequently  taken  “The  Prob¬ 
lem”  out  of  a  trouble-some  “figure”  con¬ 
dition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever  —  so,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.  Dept.  1004-R,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(Designing  Director) 


BOOKS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used, 
hard  -  covered,  cloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Flnd  Books. 
Write  for  particulars  —  No  obligation 
BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199.  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup  —  a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup  of 
water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you  feel 
it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  re¬ 
liable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Tyler  Roses 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints 
_  ,  -- — —  on  Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.” 
Th-ial  Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best  varieties 
—  guaranteed.  Address  — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  BOX  275-V  TYLER,  TEXAS 


"GIVE  this  FOR  CHRISTMAS^ 


CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Cracker  Co. 
9-M  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


BAG-0 -BUTTONS 

terns  and  sizes.  Plenty  of  sets,  $1.00  postpaid;  1000 
$2.00  P.  P.  These  are  real  usable  buttons,  suitable  for 
most  purposes  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 
If  C.O.D.  delivery  desired  postal  fees  aaded. 

MARW00D  P.  O.  Box  1502,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

-TROUT  FOR  YOUR  TABLE- 

Native  Berkshire  Trout.  Fresh  caught,  cleaned,  and 
ready  for  use.  Specially  packaged  tor  safe  arrival. 
Three  Trout  to  the  pound,  round  weight. 

$2.00  per  pound  delivered. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ENJOY  A  rArrrF  DIRECT  FROM 
BETTER  V/Ur  TLL  THE  ROASTER 

5  lbs.  $3.25  Postpaid.  State  perculator,  drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York, 

Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0.  C. 


PATENTS i 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

Lingerie  Lengths 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS.  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  $1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH,  BOX  1292.,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


V  I  j)  W  FREE  samples.  Knitting  &  Rdg  Yarns. 
I  At  jl  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un¬ 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 


WOOD  HEATER 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 


Guaranteed  by  °*< 
Good  Housekeeping 

^  ADVtiniMPj*^  ^ 

THE 

FUEL-SAVING 

SENSATION 


Over  3000  retailed  in  one  city. 
Many  users  report  more  than 
50%  savings  in  fuel  costs,  still 
enjoying  safer.,  thermostat* 
controlled  24-hr.  heat. 

Should  build  but  one  fire  pef 
season. 

Many  heating  entire  homes! 
Unbelievable  heating  capacity. 


No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Burns  clean  .  .  .  less 
soot  and  grime.  Saves  walls, 
drapes.  Most  types  Wood 
successfully  used.  Remove  ashes 
on  average  of  3  times  monthly. 
7  types  and  prices.  If  no  dealer 
near,  we  will  ship  immediately 
from  nearest  warehouse  and  pay 
freight.  Write  TODAY  for  free 
details. 


'Truly  The  Salaried  Man's  Heater'*  Choice  dealerships  available. 

ASHLEY  WOOD  STOVE  CO.  De«>*  F  7  COLUMllA.  i  c 


December  3,  1949 

Make  Quick  and  Pretty  Pincushion  Gifts 


Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins; 
Christmas  is  coming  and  trouble 
begins! 

But  no  trouble  with  your  lists,  if 
you  make  gifts  of  these  pincushions, 
quick  and  easy  to  crochet.  The 
woman  who  sews  will  appreciate 
such  handy  gifts  which  you  can 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


How  Some  Foods  Act 

You  have  probably  been  hearing 
about  the  amino  acids  found  in  pro¬ 
teins  in  our  foods.  Let’s  talk  about 
them  today. 

Protein  is  an  essentiaj..  element  of 
all  plant  and  animal  tissue.  Plants 
build  protein  from  the  soil  and  the 
air  but  animals  acquire  theirs  from 
the  food  they  eat.  We,  as  animals, 
get  ours  through  food  too. 

All  proteins  are  made  up  of  acids 
— amino  acids  of  which  there  are  at 
least  22.  The  way  in  which  these 
acids  are  combined  decides  the  type 
of  protein  just  as  combinations  of 
letters  make  words  in  our  language. 
Acidosis  is  a  condition  which  de¬ 
velops  from  too  great  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  acid  in  the  body.  This  is 
not  due  to  eating  foods  which  taste 
acid,  but  results  from  acids  formed 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Every  food,  as  it  is  broken  down 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  (into 
its  waste  products  and  nutritional 
parts)  yields  an  ash  which  is  either 
acid  or  alkaline.  Some  meats  yield  a 
great  deal  of  acid:  dried  beef,  liver, 
round  steak,  young  chicken — broilers, 
are  particularly  acid-producing.  So 
is  leg  of  veah  Certain  fish  when 
eaten  give  off  excessive  acid,  too; 
oysters  lead  the  list.  Salt  codfish, 
frog’s  legs,  haddock  also  form  acid 
ash  to  a  marked  degree;  halibut 
slightly  less.  So  do  fresh  mackerel 
and  whitefish.  Just  be  moderate. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  acid- 
producing.  Their  ash  after  digestion 
is  alkaline.  Citrus  fruits,  including 
grapefruits,  oranges,  lemons  and 
limes,  are  all  alkaline  in  reaction. 
Canned  string  beans,  lettuce,  toma¬ 
toes,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  celery, 
cucumbers,  cabbage,  pumpkins,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  watermelon  have  alka¬ 
line  ash;  milk  likewise.  That  is  why 
fruits,  vegetables  and  milk  should 
form  such  a  large  part  of  everyone’s 
daily  diet. 

There  are  many  medical  discus¬ 
sions  and  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
about  acid-forming  foods  and  their 
effect  upon  the  human  body.  Many 
ills  are  blamed  by  some  upon  too 
much  acid  while  others  argue  that  it 
is  not  food  which  causes  the  con¬ 
dition  but  the  inability  of  the  body 
to  take  care  of  all,  or  even  any,  acids. 
If  a  person  eats  dairy,  garden  and 
orchard  products  for  the  greater  part 
of  bodily  nourishment,  there  need  be 
no  worry  about,  acid-forming  foods 
unless  the  doctor  advises  special  re¬ 
strictions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  a  well-balanced  diet 
is  better  than  one  excessive  either 
in  alkalis  or  acids.  Seldom  are  too 
many  alkali-producing  foods  taken. 
But  too  much  acid  may  cause,  in 
addition  to  acidosis,  severe  head¬ 
aches,  an  upset  stomach  or  rickets. 
A  competent  physican  can  help  with 


make  attractively  and  inexpensively* 
The  flat  case  can  hold  needles  as  well 
as  pins. 

For  leaflet  of  instructions,  simply 
write  for  PINCUSHIONS;  enclose  a 
3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing;  address 
Woman  and  Home  Editor,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  p.  s. 


the  diet  of  a  person  not  in  good 
health. 

Which  foods  are  laxative?  And 
why?  Let’s  tell  “why”  first.  Some 
foods  help  prevent  intestinal  slug¬ 
gishness  because  of  their  bulk.  In¬ 
cluded  among  these  are  bran  and 
whole  grain  products,  as  well  as 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  contain 
a  lot  of  cellulose.  All  green,  leafy 
vegetables  such  as  cabbage  and 
spinach  are  in  this  class.  So  too  are 
“seedy”  fruits  such  as  berries.  Apples 
are  bulky  also.  Dried  fruits  are  help¬ 
ful,  not  only  because  of  bulk,  but 
also  because  they  are  rich  in  laxative 
sugars,  as  is  molasses  also. 

Fats  found  in  cream,  butter,  eggs, 
salad  dressing  and  bacon  help  by 
lubricating  the  bowels.  The  vitamin 
B  in  whole  grain  cereals,  eaten  as 
such  or  made  into  bread,  is  likewise 
useful.  Apple  juice,  cider  and  sauer¬ 
kraut  furnish  chemical  stimulation. 
Water  —  especially  hot  water  with 
lemon  juice  in  it  —  has  a  laxative 
effect. 

Too  much  dwelling  on  diet,  to  the 
point  of  making  it  a  burden  or  an 
obsession,  is  bad  for  anyone’s  di¬ 
gestion.  But  a  little  study  and 
application  of  vital  rules,  and  re¬ 
sults  of  food  eaten  daily,  can  make 
for  the  family’s  health  and  attendant 
well  being.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


On  Buying  Children’s  Shoes 

Shoe  authorities  tell  us  that  when 
your  child’s  feet  are  measured  for 
new  shoes,  be  sure  that  he  is  stand¬ 
ing  with  full  weight  on  both  feet. 
Straighten  his  socks  or  stockings  by 
pulling  at  the  toes  and  adjusting  the 
heels.  Good  rules  to  follow  are: 

1.  When  the  child  is  standing, 
there  should  be  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  from  tip  of  the  longest 
toe  to  end  of  the  shoe. 

2.  The  heel  should  fit  snugly  and 
be  wide  at  the  base  to  provide  a  good 
foundation  for  walking. 

3.  If  the  shoe  is  wide  enough  across 
the  vamp  so  that  you  can  pick  up  a 
slight  wrinkle,  the  child’s  foot  will 
not  be  cramped. 

4.  The  arch  should  conform  to  the 
natural  arch  of  the  foot.  Try  on  both 
shoes. 


Don’t  Cry  Over  Spilt  Milk 

No  need  for  anyone  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk  if  the  floor  under  the 
baby’s  high  chair  is  protected  by  this 
simple  device.  Get  a  yard  square 
piece  of  oilcloth.  On  two  opposite 
sides  make  a  hem,  wide  enough  to 
run  a  narrow  wooden  flat  lath 
through,  or  an  unused  window  shade 
slat.  This  protective  square  can  be 
left  under  the  high  chair  regularly, 
or  rolled  up  between  meals  to  be 
set  in  a  corner  while  not  in  use. 

L.  M.  T. 


Ever  follow  a  four-year-old 
around  for  a  day?  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  child  takes  an  average 
of  30,000  steps  a  day.  What  about 
"Mommie”? 
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Hand  Made  Toy  Chest  for 
the  Toddler 

Toy  chests  that  are  sturdy  as  well 
as  attractive  may  be  manufactured  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  those  offered 
at  the  stores.  We  have  made  two  for 
something  less  than  a  dollar  apiece 
for  paint  and  hardware. 

The  size  of  the  box  can  be  any¬ 
thing  you  decide  on,  made  of  solid 
wood,  or  with  3-ply  veneer  for  a 
cover.  You  may  have  an  old  chest 
that  you  can  dress  up  with  paint, 
decorating  it  with  colored  pictures 
cut  out  of  magazines  pasted  on  the 
top  and  sides.  One  I  made  was  an 
old  shipping  case.  We  removed  the 
boards,  planed  them  on  both  sides, 
and  reassembled  it.  A  coat  of  white 
undercoat  paint  was  used  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  for  24  hours;  then  a 
pui'e  white  enamel  was  applied. 
Decalcomanias,  big  or  little,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  birds  and  figures  delight  a 
child;  or  you  can  get  a  10  cent  paper 
book  and  cut  out  Mother  Goose 
pictures  to  paste  on  the  box.  A  coat 
of  shellac  over  enamel  and  pictures 
gives  good  wear.  Maybe  you  can 
paint  on  your  own  designs. 

Bright  hinges  and  handles  can  be 
bought,  or  found  at  home  and 
painted.  Brass  hinges  and  brass  hook 
and  hasp  are  on  one  of  our  boxes; 
the  other  has  red  cabinet  hinges  and 
red  plastic  handles.  “Domes  of  si¬ 
lence”  are  attached  on  the  bottom 
corners  to  protect  floors  and  let  the 
boxes  slide  easily. 

Children  love  these  chests;  they 
make  a  fine  Christmas  present. 
Toddlers  soon  learn  to  put  their  toys 
inside  and  where  to  find  them  —  a 
help  to  them  and  to  all  the  family. 

Mona  W.  Cole 


December  Dishes 

Green  tomatoes  make  good  dishes, 
baked,  broiled  or  fried.  To  bake,  cut 
green  tomatoes  in  halves  and 
sprinkle  sparingly  with  sugar.  Cover 
the  cut  side  with  buttered  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs.  Bake  in  350  degree 
oven  until  tender,  about  35  minutes. 

To  broil,  simply  put  the  tomato 
halves,  as  above,  directly  under  the 
broiler  flame;  about  eight  minutes  on 
each  side.  For  frying,  brown  the 
thick  green  tomato  slices  (or  small 
halves)  in  frying  pan  with  bqcon  or 


other  fat.  Serve  with  fish,  pork,  veal 
or  chicken.  mrs.  a.  m.  w. 

California  Slaw 

Ingredients:  One  small  head  of 
cabbage;  two  tart  apples,  chopped; 
one  medium  onion,  minced;  two 
pimentos,  minced;  three  hard  cooked 
eggs;  V\  teaspoon  salt;  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar;  one  teaspoon  dry 
mustard;  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter;  V3  cup  lemon  juice;  Vz  cup 
cream,  whipped;  and  parsley. 

Shred  cabbage  and  combine  it  with 
apples,  onion  and  pimentos.  Rub 
yolks  of  hard  cooked  eggs  to  a  paste 
and  add  salt,  sugar,  mustard  and 
butter  and  mix  thoroughly  until 
smooth.  Stir  in  lemon  juice  and  mix. 
Add  whipped  cream.  Combine  with 
the  shredded  cabbage  mixture  and 
garnish  with  the  whites  of  cooked 
eggs  and  bits  of  parsley.  Serves  six. 

Cabbage  and  Sweet  Pickle  Salad 

Combine  four  cups  cabbage  and  Vs 
cup  chopped  pickle  with  mayonnaise. 
Add  salt  and  pepper.  Garnish  with 
sliced  radishes,  or  any  colorful  addi¬ 
tion.  Serve  with  mayonnaise.  d.  e.  s. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  in 
upped  left  corner,  and  then  enclose 
it  in  another  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Or  we  can  send  you  names 
and  addresses;  this  is  slower,  p.  s.] 

These  three  home  folk  just  want 
to  correspond  with  others  who  en¬ 
joy  fancy  work  and  house  plants: 
Mrs.  c.  a.k.,  N.  Y.  —  Mrs.  r.  r.  r..  Pa. 
—  Mrs.  h.  k.  d..  So.  Carolina. 


Mimosa  trees  attract  humming 
birds.  I’ll  mail  Mimosa  seed  to  any¬ 
one  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Mrs.  h.  m.  g., 
New  Jersey. 


I  will  send  crepe  paper  roses  or 
patchwork  aprons  for  your  printed 
feed  sacks.  Mrs.  a.  p.  m.,  Pa. 


I  collect  the  fapcy  buttons  form¬ 
erly  used  on  a  horse's  bridle.  Will 
send  you  something  for  your  hobby 
if  I  can  in  exchange.  Mrs.  r.  g.  e., 
New  York. 


For  Gifts  That  Make  Up  Quickly 


E-1081  —  BRIGHT  COLORS  for  a  crocheted  cap  with  chin  ties:  easy  to  do  in  a  Very 
short  time.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

217  —  FULL  DOLL’S  WARDROBE  that  saves  time;  each  item  cut  in  one  piece!  No 
sleeves  to  put  in;  easy  to  fit.  Order  by  size  for  14,  IS,  18,  20- in.  dolls.  20c. 

216  —  STUFF  STOCKINGS  for  Christmas  from  10  quickly  made  bean  bags.  Bird,  fish 
and  beast — you’ll  want  to  make  them  all.  No  bag  takes  more  than  two  8-in.  squares.  20c. 

3068  —  HEART-BIB  APRON  with  twin  pouch  pockets.  All  from  a  mere  yard  of  35-inch 
material!  One  s  ze  only.  20c.  .  .  ... 

2727  —  DRESS  HER  UP  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Coat  and  dress  companion  set,  perfect  for 
the  tiny  figure.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  coat,  2  yds.  35-in;  dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.;  V*  yd.  con- 
trsst  2.0c 

E_56i‘—  HANDY  MANDY:  She’s  practical.  Holds  needles,  pins,  buttons,  etc.  Hang  her 
right  near  your  ironing  board.  Complete  instructions.  15. 

FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  20c;  1949-50  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK,  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE  NUMBER  PLAINLY;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  or>  orders  over  16c;  2c  tax  over  67c.) 


FIRE  HAZARD  REDUCED  BY 
NEW  SOOT  DESTROYER 


Easy-to-use  “CHIMNEY  SWEEP”  destroys  dangerous, 
heat-stealing  soot  in  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys! 


Every  year  hundreds  of  homes  burn 
needlessly  because  of  dirty,  soot- 
clogged  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys. 
According  to  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  faulty  heating  sys¬ 
tems  cause  21.11%  of  all  home  fires  — 
the  second  biggest  fire  menace! 

Chimney  Sweep,  an  amazing  new 
chemical  compound,  works  on  soot  in 
furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  in  much 
the  same  way  that  soap  works  on  dirt. 
The  exclusive  Chimney  Sweep  formula 
dissolves  or  “fluffs  up”  the  soot  so  that 
it  is  destroyed  in  the  course  of  normal 
combustion.  Regular  use  of  Chimney 
Sweep  goes  a  long  way  toward  keep¬ 
ing  heating  systems  clean  and  more 
efficient— cuts  down  on  fuel  bills! 

Extra  Safety  for  Coal,  Coke, 
Wood  or  Oil  Furnaces 

Two  types  of  Chimney  Sweep  are  avail¬ 
able— Powder  for  coal,  coke  and  wood- 
burning  fireplaces,  furnaces  and  stoves 
—and  Liquid  for  oil  or  kerosene  heat¬ 
ing  units.  Powder  Chimney  Sweep  is 
thrown  directly  on  the  fire,  according 


to  simple  directions  printed  on  every 
package.  Liquid  Chimney  Sweep  is 
poured  into  the  fuel  oil  or  kerosene 
storage  tank.  No  other  work  is  re¬ 
quired— Chimney  Sweep  does  the  rest! 

CLEAN  OUT  DANGEROUS, 
HEAT-STEALING  SOOT 
. . .  ask  for 


SWEEP 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE  AND 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 

POWDER  S  lib.  Box  49< 

FOR  COAL,  COKE,  WOOD  I  3  lb.  Box  $1.29 
_  »  _ 

LIQUID  i  $129 

FOR  OIL.  KEROSENE  |  Quart  $2.29 
Mode  by  6.  K.  COUGHLAN  CO.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  i. 


LIGHTER, 
MORE  TENDER 
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AN  UNUSUAL  GIFT 

For  Yourself  or  friends  at  Xmas  1  lb. 
Louisiana  French  Roast  Coffee  and 
Drip  Pot  —  $3.00,  Postpaid. 


i 


•  No  need  to  risk  costly 
ingredients  .v  .  no  need  to 
disappoint  your  family  in 
the  treat  you  promised!  For 
here  is  your  secret  of  deli¬ 
cious  homemade  cake  that’s 
light  as  a  feather  every  time... 

Double-acting  Davis  gives 
double  protection.  Batter 
rises  in  your  mixing  bowl 
...then  again  in  your  oven. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


m vis, 
Mme 

h  ukle  Acting  - 

rn*.^ 


This  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  full  bodied 
Louisiana  French 
Roast  Cof  fee , 
known  the  world 
over  for  its  rich 
flavor  and  exotic 
Aroma.  Contains 
no  chicory.  The 
enamel  drip  pot  is 
p  equally  authentic 
and  famous.  In¬ 
structions  included  on 
how  to  brew  coffee  just 
as  the  Louisiana  Planta¬ 
tion  owners  have  for  years. 
Order  several  for  Xmas 
gifts.  No  COD’s,  please.  Mail  $3.00, 
check,  cash  or  Money  Order  to  — 

LA  SAINTS  COFFEE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1353,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 


Genuine  OLD-FASHIONED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

Remember  that  zippy  unforgettable  taste?  Those 
OLD  -  TIME  gastronomic  delights?  Five  pound 
packages  $1.50  postpaid  anywhere  United  States. 
Full  directions.  Order  today. 

LARROWE  MILLS,  C0H0CT0N  15,  NEW  YORK 


-  WHITE  PARACHUTE  NYLON  OR  SILK  - 

For  blouses,  slips,  curtains,  etc.  Brand  new.  Six 
parachute  panels  (16  sq.  yds.)  $5.25.  Free  instruction 
patterns  included.  Whole  parachute®,  nylon  or  silk, 
(65  sq.  yds.)  $15.95  postpaid.  If  C.O.D.  send  $1.00 
deposit.  American  Agency,  799-R,  Bway,  N.  Y.  3,  N.Y. 


NOW!  STEAM  HEAT  from  an  ELECTRIC  SOCKET! 

CLEAN,  HEALTHY  LOW-COST  HEAT 


JUST  PLUG  IT  IN! 

•  Drying  Back  and  Carrying  Handle  Included 

•  Choice  of  Ivory  or  Dark  Brown  Finish 

Large  Model  Small  Model 

8  Sections  ONLY  4  Sections  ONLY 

$32.50  $24.50 

F.O.B.  N.  Y.  C.-WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 


„  Large  and  Small  Rooms — Coops — 

fUr  •  •  •  Barns  —  Stables  • —  Workshops 

•  NO  INSTALLATION — No  plumbing!  Self- 
contained,  complete  Electric-Steam  Heater. 
Ready  for  use  .  .  .  just  plug  in! 

•  PORTABLE — Easy  to  carry  from  room  to 

room.  Large  model  weighs  just  38  lbs.  Small 
ifiodel  weighs  only  20  lbs. 

•  INEXPENSIVE  TO  OPERATE — Consumes  no 

more  current  than  your  elctric  iron.  A  Life¬ 
time  unit  ...  no  moving  parts. 

•  EASY  TO  CLEAN — Beautiful,  durable  finish. 

Smooth  enamel,  baked  by  infra-red  heat.  Will 
not  crack  or  peel. 

•  APPROVED  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 

Inc. 

Send  check,  money  order  or  SO°fo  deposit 
balance  C.  O.  D. 

8  BRIDGE  ST. 
New  York  4,  N.Y. 


MARITIME  INTERNATIONAL 
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“HEN  OF  THE  YEAR” 
WARREN  RED  WINS  NEPPCO  AWARD 

For  the  second  time  in  eleven  years  a 
WARREN  RED  has  been  named  “Hen-of- 
the-Year”  at  NEPPCO  —  further  proof 
that  breeding  pays. 

FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed. 

High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 
Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  — 
also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 

When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE 
FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


mmkotK 

mcKS$18.00 
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CHICKS  xv»»vv  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
|THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
I  PRICE 

~ ~  Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

A  SONS,  Inc. 


No  Flash  in  the  Pan 

Hall's  279.7  HOP  qualifying  production 
average  for  4-year  span  tops  all  strains 
and  breeds.  Large  birds  that  feather  early; 
highly  resistant  to  Leucosis.  Mass.,  U.  S. 
__  Certlfied-Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  profit¬ 
able  market  egg  and  hatching  egg  production.  In 
demand  —  play  safe  by  ordering  early.  Write  — 
RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRIM  FIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 


Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  IR,  NEWTON,  CONN. 


For  Those  Who  Like 
REAL  PROFITS 

q  Peck’s  Sex-Links.  Bocks.  Barred 
Crosses  and  Hamps  prove  right  for 


money  seeking  egg  and  broiler  pro¬ 
ducers.  Sex-Link  and  Bock  mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  pedigreed  males. 
6000  Conn.,  IT.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  Clean  breeders  on  our  farm. 
We’ve  grown  on  repeat  orders.  Folder,  free. 
WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

R.  F.  D.  2-A  MADISON.  CONNECTICUT 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CRICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampshires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  A  W.Bocks. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshlres,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-53.50;  50-55.50;  100-58.00.  Prices  are 
at  hatchery.  A.  F.  HOC  KM  AN,  R-IO,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

MINORCAS  —  Americas  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  snow-white  eggs.  Free  colored  literature 
quotes  introductory  offer  on  beautiful  foundation 
pens.  C.  PAPE.  CHURUBUSCO.  INDIANA 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Terms  and  Colors  of 
National  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Plan 

Please  tell  me  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  various  terms  and 
color  designations  as  specified  by  the 
U.  S.  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan.  a.  K.  s. 

The  terms  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan  apply  to 
hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks  and 
indicate  the  quality  of  breeding  stock 
used  in  their  production.  In  all  cases 
the  breeding  stock  must  have  been 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  (bacillary 
white  diarrhea) .  Regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  classes  and  the  colored  labels 
used  in  identifying  them  are  as 
follows:  U.  S.  Approved  Matings 
(green  label)  —  all  male  and  female 
breeders  selected  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  indicating 
health  and  vigor,  the  birds  to  be  good 
specimens  of  the  breed;  U.  S.  Certi¬ 
fied  Matings  (yellow  label)  —  fe¬ 
males  selected  as  for  U.  S.  Approved, 
and  males  pedigreed  from  an  R.  O.  P. 
breeding  flock;  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Matings 
(blue  label)  —  females  must  have 
laid  200  eggs  or  more  in  12  consecu¬ 
tive  months  with  an  average  egg 
weight  of  24  or  more  ounces  per 
dozen,  and  males  must  be  from  hens 
of  similar  productive  quality;  and 
U.  S.  Register  of  Merit  Matings 
(purple  label)  —  females  must  have 
produced  a  minimum  of  four 
daughters  (and  at  least  one  half  of 
all  daughters  tested)  that  have  laid 
200  eggs  or  more  in  12  months,  24 
ounces  or  more  per  dozen,  and  males 
must  have  produced  a  minimum  of 
20  daughters  (and  at  least  one  half  of 
all  daughters  tested)  that  have  laid 
200  eggs  or  more  in  12  months,  24 
ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 

In  addition  to  the  four  classes 
representing  the  breeding  stages, 
there  are  three  classes  to  designate 
the  degree  of  freedom  from  pullorum 
disease:  U.  S.  Pullorum -Controlled 
(yellow  label  —  flocks  containing  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  birds  reacting 
to  the  disease  when  bloodtested,  with 
all  reacting  birds  removed;  retests 
may  be  made  at  intervals  of  30  days 
until  a  flock  qualifies  with  less  than 
two  per  cent  reactors;  U.  S.  Pullorum- 
Passed  (red  label)  —  flocks  contain¬ 
ing  no  reacting  birds  on  the  last  test 
made;  and  U.  S.  Pullorum-Clean 
(blue  label  —  flocks  containing  no 
reacting  birds  on  two  consecutive 
tests  at  least  six  months  apart,  or 
three  consecutive  tests  not  less  than 
30  days  apart. 

There  are  various  details  regard¬ 
ing  appointment  and  approval  of  in¬ 
spectors,  number  of  inspections, 
methods  of  bloodtesting,  age  of  stock, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  fully  described 
in  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  317 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
titled  “Improving  Poultry  through 
the  National  Poultry  Improvement 
Plan.”  Copies  may  be  had  for  10  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Broiler  Farm  Possibilities 

I  want  to  start  up  in  the  broiler 
farming  business.  About  how  much 
will  such  a  farm  cost?  How  about 
possible  profits  and  best  breed  to 
use?  F.  J.  R. 

A  farm  that  will  accommodate 
5,000  broilers  probably  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  on  its  specific  location. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  about 
one  square  foot  of  floor  space  for 
each  broiler  in  planning  for  the 
poultry  houses.  The  profit  per  bird 
varies  tremendously,  depending  on 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
chicks  are  started,  as  well  as  feed 
costs,  mortality  experienced,  and 
eventually  the  market  price.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  the  net  gain  has  approxi¬ 
mated  five  cents  a  pound,  this  repre¬ 
senting  the  farmer’s  labor  return 
after  all  other  costs  have  been  met. 

The  best  breed  to  use  for  broilers 
is  a  cross  between  the  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  New 
Hampshires,  with  second  choice  being 
straight  New  Hampshire  chicks. 


Eggs  Are  Watery 

Could  you  please  tell  me  why  we 
get  eggs  from  our  hens  that  are 
watery  when  dropped  into  a  pan  to 
cook?  We  feed  only  the  best  of  grains 


and  have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Rhode  Island  mrs.  s.  c. 

Eggs  that  are  watery  often  are 
found  when  the  albumen  of  certain 
eggs  is  completely  broken  down  in¬ 
to  a  watery  condition  when  exposed 
to  excessively  high  temperatures.  In¬ 
dividual  eggs  vary  considerably  in 
their  reaction  to  heat,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  individuality  of  the  hen 
producing  them.  The  only  control 
measure  is  to  see  that  the  eggs  are 
kept  as  cool  as  possible  after  they  are 
laid.  The  condition  is  not  in  any  way 
due  to  the  feed  being  used. 

Corn-and-Cob  Meal  for 
Chickens 

How  does  corn-and-cob  meal  com¬ 
pare  with  other  feeds  for  chickens, 
and  what  are  your  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  its  use?  a.  l. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  compares 
favorably  with  corn  and  barley  as  a 
feed  for  chickens.  In  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Station  corn-and-cob  meal, 
medium  finely  ground,  was  about 
comparable  to  ground  corn  when 
used  as  part  of  the  mash  in  the  same 
amount  as  corn.  Their  experiments 
further  show  that  the  bran  and 
middlings  may  also  be  replaced  satis¬ 
factorily  with  corn-and-cob  meal. 
It  is  suggested,  for  best  results,  that 
corn-and-cob  meal  preferably  be  fed 
as  part  of  an  all-mash  feed,  or  as 
part  of  the  mash  in  a  whole  oats- 
mash  combination  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  other  whole  grain. 
Either  of  these  suggested  systems 
should  be  used  with  some  good  high 
protein  feed.  This  procedure  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  preven¬ 
tives  of  feather  picking  and  canni¬ 
balism,  as  contrasted  to  the  common 
practice  of  feeding  whole  corn  in 
liberal  amounts  to  many  farm  flocks. 


House  for  1,000  Hens 

I  am  going  to  keep  1,000  hens  and 
and  would  like  to  know  if  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  one  or  two-story  house  for 
them?  Any  suggestions  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  A.  G. 

A  two-story  house  for  only  1,000 
birds  is  not  recommended.  A  single 
story  building,  about  30  feet  wide 
and  150  feet  long,  would  accommo¬ 
date  these  birds.  A  small  feed  room 
in  the  center  could  serve  to  divide  the 
house  in  two  units  for  500  birds  each. 
Roosting  space  will  need  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  rate  of  eight  inches  per 
bird,  which  will  necessitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  five  perches  the  full 
length  of  each  pen. 


A  Natural  Molt 

I  have  been  feeding  considerable 
fruit  parings  to  my  young  pullets  and. 
they  have  started  to  molt.  Did  the 
fruit  parings  cause  this  or  is  it 
natural  for  them  to  molt  before  start¬ 
ing  egg  production?  How  about  older 
hens  molting?  L.  e.  g. 

The  molting  of  your  birds  is  nor¬ 
mal  in  the  early  Fall  and  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  fruit  parings  being 
fed.  Young  pullets  about  five  months 
old  go  through  a  molt  just  before 
they  start  egg  production,  and  older 
hens  naturally  molt  in  October. 


Breeds  for  Meat  and  Eggs 

What  breeds  of  chickens  are  most 
suitable  for  both  meat  and  eggs? 
What  is  the  best?  d.  w. 

The  breeds  most  suitable  for  both 
meat  and  egg  production  are  the  New 
Hampshire,  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or  a  cross 
between  these  breeds. 


No  one  breed  is  the  best;  the  strain 
is  more  important  than  the  breed 
within  the  specific  needs. 


“I'll  work  overtime  for  Frank  Sinatra, 
but  not  for  that  guy  who  quotes 
the  poultry  market!” 


brid  Corn 

•  Average  of  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

•  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOG  TOD  A  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CROSS  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

85  Swamp  Road,  Doyfestown,  Pa. 
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Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  in  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  largo  eggs.  All 
breeders  on  our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  IT.  S. 
APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Rock 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  folder 
and  prices  today! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAIISER  CHICKS 

200-335  500  R.O.P.  SIRED 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 
Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying 
strains. 


CROSSBREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
eggs  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
Indian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Investigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


NO  MORE 


FROZEN  WATFR  PIPES 


.  .  .  SG  Thermotape  keeps  eaves-troughs, 
downspouts  end  pipes  open  all  winter.  Also 
vsed  as  a  source  of  heat  in  hot  beds. 


if  you  use  the  SG  Poultry 
Water  Warmer — that  gives 
warmed  water  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  to  the  most 
productive  temperature. 
Three  styles  —  immersion 
and  platform  types  to 
meet  every  need  effici¬ 
ently  and  at  LOW  COST. 


SG  STOCK  TANK  WARMER 


keeps  stock  tanksopen  even 
in  sub-zero  weather.  Other 
warmers  for  managed 
milking,  semi-scalding 
poultry  and  egg  cleaning. 


SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


THE  SMITH-GATES  CORP. 

PLAINVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 
Please  send  literature  on  the  SG  line 
of  Electrical  Aids  for  Progressive  Formers 


Name.. 


Street . . . . — City.... 


..State _ 


3 


Tkt  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


731 


Another  Stratton  Story — About  Turkeys 


Mrs.  Norman  Stratton’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  turkeys  back  in  1935 
was  a  100  per  cent  failure  because  of 
blackhead.  She  was  given  10  eggs  and 
hatched  nine  poults,  which  grew  well 
until  they  were  12  to  14  weeks  old 
when  they  all  succumbed  within  a 
week  to  blackhead.  Her  husband 
thought  that  that  ended  the  turkey 
business,  but  Mrs.  Stratton  had  a 
different  idea.  In  the  Spring  of  1936 
she  bought  25  poults  at  39  cents 
apiece;  borrowed  money  from  a  local 
bank  for  equipment  and  feed,  raised 
a  large  percentage  of  her  birds  to 
maturity,  and  made  a  substantial 
profit  that  encouraged  her  to  go  on 
expanding  her  business. 

Since  then  Mrs.  Stratton  has  defi¬ 
nitely  been  in  the  turkey  business  on 
their  small  farm  outside  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  She  keeps  a  breeding 
flock  of  between  75  to  100  birds, 
Bronze  and  Narragansett.  This  past 
season  she  hatched  something  under 
2,000  poults,  of  which  she  sold  1,200 
day-old  poults,  and  is  raising  500 
birds  for  replacement  breeders  and 
for  the  holiday  retail  trade. 

In  1944  Mrs.  Stratton  had  a  dis¬ 
astrous  experience  with  pullorum  in 
her  purchased  turkey  poults.  Out  of 
1,250,  which  had  cost  her  slightly 
more  than  one  dollar  apiece,  she  lost 
all  but  120.  Then  she  decided  to 
raise  her  own.  She  purchased  her 
Narragansett  breeding  stock  from  a 
reliable  poultryman  in  Connecticut 
and  her  Bronze  turkeys  from  a  New 
Hampshire  poultry  farm.  For  her  own 
protection  and  to  enable  her  to  sell 
accredited  poults,  she  has  had  her 
breeders  blood-tested  each  year  by 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Because  of  the  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  Vermont,  both  its  chickens 
and  poults  are  in  great  demand  by 
poultrymen  outside  the  State;  Mrs. 
Stratton  has  had  requests  for  eggs 
and  poults  far  exceeding  her  ability 
to  meet  demands. 

Mrs.  Stratton  picks  out  her  re¬ 
placement  breeders  from  the  entire 
flock  about  the  first  of  November, 
although  it  can  be  somewhat  later 
if  necessary.  She  runs  one  tom  with 
each  10  hens,  and  rotates  the  toms 
every  other  week.  After  much  experi¬ 
mentation  she  has  found  that  the 
hatchability  is  greatly  increased  by 
this  breeding  procedure.  Beginning 
in  January  Mrs.  Stratton  feeds  her 
layers  breeder  mash.  She  also  keeps 
before  the  turkeys  at  all  times,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  hottest  summer  weather, 
a  milk  solid  processed  from  butter- 
mi'  k.  She  begins  feeding  this  milk 
solid,  mixed  in  water,  to  the  baby 
poults  and  feeds  it  up  to  the  hot 
weather.  She  believes  that  this  milk 
solid  has  helped  greatly  in  cutting 
down  the  mortality  of  her  flock  and 
in  maintaining  healthy  birds.  She  has 
also  found  that  feather  picking  is 
substantially  reduced  since  she  be¬ 
gan  feeding  this  milk  so'.id.  However, 
when  any  turkeys  begin  to  pull 
feathers,  she  promptly  fits  them  with 
turkey  bits,  which  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  feather  picking.  Her  March  and 
April  hatchings  Mrs.  Stratton  raises 
for  breeders  and  retail  trade.  Her 
May  and  later  hatches  she  sells  as 
day-old  poults. 


The  poults  are  reared  in  brooder 
houses  with  gas  brooders  until  they 
are  well  feathered  when  the  heat  is 
reduced  and  ultimately  turned  off. 
At  approximately  12  weeks  of  age 
the  poults  are  transferred  to  wire 
cages,  where  they  remain  until  they 
are  marketed.  These  young  turkeys 
are  fed  growing  pellets  until  they  are 
put  on  a  fattening  diet.  Mrs.  Stratton 
does  not  like  to  begin  fattening  the 
turkeys  until  the  cool  nights  begin. 
In  addition  to  the  fattening  pellets, 
she  feeds  whole  corn  and  plenty  of 
oats.  By  keeping  two  breeds,  Mrs. 
Stratton  is  able  to  supply  her 
customers  with  the  size  of  turkey 
they  want.  Her  broad  -  breasted 
Narragansett  hens  will  weigh  from 

11  to  13  pounds,  the  toms  from  15  to 
18;  the  Bronze  hens  will  run  from 

12  to  20  pounds,  the  toms  from  20  to 
30  pounds,  with  a  few  even  heavier. 
Mrs.  Stratton  has  not  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  her  large  birds, 
and  she  says  she  has  a  good  many 
customers  who  want  large  birds. 

All  birds  are  stuck  and  bled,  and 
dry-picked  by  hand.  Mr.  Stratton  is 
home  at  this  time  of  year,  and  helps 
out  with  the  dressing.  Both  he  and 
Mrs.  Stratton  feel  that  a  dry-picked 
bird  makes  the  most  satisfactory 
looking  bird  because,  if  handled  care¬ 
fully,  it  will  be  free  from  bruises  and 
tears  and  the  skin  will  be  firm  and 
dry.  So  far  Mrs.  Stratton  markets 
most  of  her  birds  locally,  and 
customers  return  year  after  year  to 
order  a  holiday  bird.  Because  of  the 
additional  work  and  expense  in¬ 
volved,  Mrs.  Stratton  has  not  pushed 
retail  mail  orders,  though  she  does 
handle  some  each  year.  T.  Foster 

Vermont 


Plentiful  Jurkey  Supply 

Over  41  million  turkeys,  the  second 
largest  crop  on  record,  are  available 
this  year,  not  only  for  the  traditional 
holiday  dinners  but  for  good  eating 
at  any  other  time.  Gobblers  will  be 
of  top  quality  and,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  plentiful  supply,  prices  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  last  year. 

The  modern  turkey  is  practically 
made-to-order  for  consumers.  Its 
meat  is  tender  and  succulent.  It  has 
a  compact  structure  with  a  large 
proportion  of  breast  meat.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  sizes  to  fit  different 
needs:  lightweight  (10  to  14  pounds) 
for  small  famlies;  medium  size  (14 
to  18  pounds)  for  average  purposes; 
and  heavies  (over  18  pounds)  for 
large  family  gatherings  and  for 
restaurant  and  other  quantity  use. 

Heavy  turkeys  look  to  be  an  es¬ 
pecially  good  buy.  Price  decreases  as 
the  weight  goes  up;  and  heavy  toms 
will  cost  so  much  less  per  pound  than 
small  birds  that  they  will  practically 
yie’d  an  extra  meal  at  no  extra  cost. 

“Turkey  parts”  is  a  new  method  of 
selling  turkey  which  an  increasing 
number  of  markets  are  adopting. 
Some  stores  are  selling  half  turkeys 
of  the  larger  sizes  and  others  sell 
“cut-up”  parts  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Turkey  parts  offer  the  consumer  a 
convenient  variation  of  turkey  cook¬ 
ing  to  suit  individual  needs. 


Young  turkeys,  raised  on  wire  by  Mrs.  Norman  Stratton  in  Bennington 
County,  Vermont,  are  fed  growing  pellets  until  they  are  put  on  fattening 
pellets  around  the  middle  of  September,  in  order  to  be  prime  for  the  annual 

holiday  trade. 


RECORD  EGG-PRODUCING  SEX-LINK 
HALLCROSS  CHICKS  RIGHT  NOW! 


* 

$ 

$ 

\ 

# 

$ 


Hens  that  lay  more  and  bigger  eggs  when  egg  prices  are  high  turn 
in  more  than  half  again  as  many  dollars  to  you.  That’s  pure  common 
sense  .  . .  backed  up  100%  by  reliable  statistics. 

And  the  right  chicks  to  start  early  down  the  profit  road  are  Sex-Link 
Hallcross  Pullets!  Along  with  EXTRA  HYBRID  VIGOR  that  makes 
them  live  better  and  grow  faster,  these  birds  are  recognized  as  high 
egg  producers.  In  the  Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest  1944-45  these 
hardy,  rugged  Sex-Link  Hallcross  Pullets  captured  top  all-time  egg 
production  honors  for  Crossbreds. 

On  top  of  this,  in  the  same  contest,  our  Sex-Link  Hallcross  pen  laid 
16  more  eggs  per  bird  than  the  average  of  all  the  standard  test  pullets. 
Figure  for  yourself  at  current  egg  prices  what  this  means  to  you! 
Multiply  by  the  number  of  birds  in  your  flock  and  you’ll  see  that  the 
difference  in  profits  is  amazing.  And  most  important,  this  pen  of 
pullets  were  non-pedigreed,  with  no  family  records  to  base  selection 
on,  and  with  no  previous  trapnesting.  They  averaged  247  eggs  per 
bird  and  257  points.  These  were  the  regular  everyday  chicks  similar 
to  those  we  ship  every  day  to  you  and  other  Hall  customers. 

It’s  an  unbeatable  profit  combination.  An  early  start  and  Sex-Link 
Hallcross  Pullets.  Write  that  order  now. 


BUT  WHENEVER  OR  WHATEVER  YOU  BUY 


BE  SURE  YOU  BUY  HALL  BROTHERS’  CHICKS 


We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS 
and  4  HALLCROSS  .  .  .  every  chick  with 
a  bred-in  profit  record  —  hatched  of 
proved  layers  on  both  sides.  You  can 
honestly  expect  and  get  EXTRA  EGGS 
AND  EXTRA  PROFITS. 


See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  write  direct 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  SO  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAMBCRUm 

I  BARRED  ROCKS 


The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
egg  and  meat  profits.  Chicks  are 
healthy,  quick  growing  —  backed 
by  25  years  breeding  for  all 
the  profitable  characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  vl 


MAKE  MONEY  brohjers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income  1 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  ...  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business— shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


ORDER  EARLY  THIS  YEAR.  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CASH  SAVINGS 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Get  top  production.  Select  from  Wene’s  12  straight  breeds  and  crosses.  R.0.P.SIRED  Pullet  Chicks.  elmer  h.wene 


Wene’s  5-point  breeding  program  assures 
you  of  the  finest  chicks  available.  Birds 
are  selected  for  size,  vigor,  early  maturity, 
top  production  and  meat  characteristics. 
30%  of  Wene  Breeders  are  R.O.P.  Sired. 

U.S.-IU  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 


Section  of  Wene’s  250  Acre  Breeding  Farm 


GET  YOUR  FREE  FOLDER  AND 
PRICE  LIST.  WRITE  TODAY. 


yWENE  CHICK  FARMS 

'box  L-6  VINELAND,  N.J. 
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THE  JUMBO 
TOY  TRACTOR 


H  A  toy  that  can  take  it!  This 
sturdy,  20-inch  wooden  tractor 
brightly  finished  in  yellow  and 
green  will  win  your  youngsters 
heart.  Order  now  for  Xmas. 

$5.50  Postpaid,  Check  or  Money  Order 


TUFFY  TOYS  •  RAMSEY,  N.  J 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Burst  Forth 


SPIIZERINKTUM 


FULL  OF 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


Start  right  with  Kerr’s 
Egg-Line  Chicks.  Proved 
high  production  strains. 

Share  in  benefits  of  Kerr’s 
big  breeding,  proving 
program. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Improved  Livability  and  High  Production 
qualities  of  two  top  strains  now  “fixed” 
in  Kerr’s  Egg-Line  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Flock  averages  near  200  eggr  are  common. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 

One  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
Winners  of  many  Laying  Tests.  Make 
high  flock  averages  in  Livability  and 
Egg  Production. 

sex-licked  cross  chicks 

Kerr’s  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross 
of  high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 
FREE  CIRCULAR  —  Kerr’s  Ega-Line  Chicks 
Describes  new  profit  opportunities  raising 
Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Chicks,  high  production 
strains  and  crosses.  Tells  about  Kerr’s 
Dual-Purpose  and  Broiler-Line  chicks. 
Describes  Kerr’s  New  hi-efficiency  Broad 
Breasted  Broiler  Chicks.  IfKAB'C 
Circular  FREE.  Every 
poultry  raiser  should  have 
it  Write  today! 


KERR  CH1CKERIES  CO. 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


WHICH 
COMES  FIRST 
THE  CHICK 
OR  THE  EGG  ? 


START  19S0  WITH  OUR 
BfOABBRlASUB  BROttZC 

Am  mums 

N.  Y.  TT.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  Day-old  and  Started  Poults. 
All  produced  on  our  own  large  farm, 
from  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Strong,  healthy,  outstanding  for  liva¬ 
bility  and  fast  growth.  Order  eiairly,  write  Now  for  prices. 

McDonald  farms,  Box  57-R 

PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  LONG  ISLAND 


RESULTS  not  claims  have  made 
PARMENTER  REDS  famous  for 

HIGHEST  PROFITS 

Flock  owners,  in  nearly  all  48  states,  year 
after  year  insist  on  Parmeniter  Reds  or  Par¬ 
menter  Sex-Dink  Cross.  Why?  Because  their 
actual  profit  experience  backed  up  by  official 
Egg  Baying  Test  records  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  32  years  of  skillful  breeding  have 
resulted  in  a  strain  of  Reds  that  give  the 
HIGHEST  EGG  Production. 

Find  out  for  yourself  —  order 
chicks  now  to  insure  delivery 
when  you  want  them. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Danish’s  Good  Clucks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Try  DR.  BARRON’S 
New  FOOT 
OJSHIO 


LIKE  WALKING 

Do  your  feet  hurt ON  A  PILLOW! 

When  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Relieve  painful 
pressure  from  CALLOUSES,  CORNS.  SORE 
HEEDS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  Relieve  and  CUSH¬ 
ION  sore,  painful,  burning  spots  on  soles  of  your 
foot— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot 
and  body  shocks.  Bight,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear 
in,  any  shoes.  Get  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes:  “Callouses 
have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong  as  ever 
...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98,  we 
pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN 
OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE. 
Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE — Dr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  free 
with  order,  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
by  mail  NOW! 

ORTHO,  INC.,  DEPT.  5  P. 

2700  Broadway,  Dept.  5-R,  New  York  City  25 


VVD  i  wmbii 

%  HATCH 

“And  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
never  seen  finer  chicks”  writes  Mr.  C. 
H.  of  Kinsley,  Kansas.  Many  others 
report  from  80%  up.  SPIZZERINKTUM 
chicks  are  famous  for  health,  livability 
Order  your  Christie  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  early. 
n  h  ,tj  &  Ad  Droved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW*  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  lne^/Box 60;Kingston1FD lL- 


F  AIRPORT  Q“alit>  CHICKS 

Big  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
r  motors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
I  eghoms  R.  I.  Rods,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

bofa,R4P°rt  hatcheryfan^ 

geese  —  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata-  '  ■ 
logue.  New  Quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch- 

ing,  rearing,  marketing.  _ 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA  J3T 


CAPON  PELLETS 


100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey 

Bits  100,  50c;  iOOO,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  USDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 

Bni miner  1  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland.  Michiaan 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep,  Last  a  lifetime. 

Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1112  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 
Name _ _ _ 


Address- 


No  riddle  at  Ketay’s;  they  both  come  first. 
Scientific  breeding  combined  with  experi¬ 
enced  management  produce  our  hatching 
eggs.  Skillful  incubation  turns  these  eggs 
into  deep-fluffed,  bright-eyed  chieks  that 
LIVE,  LAY  and  PAY. 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
“Black”  Sex-Link  Pullets,  Rock  Hamps 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  Leghorns 
Write  for  free  folder,  prices  and  early 
order  discount.  Order  now  and  save. 

BOX  B 

Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Chick  Producers  in  New  York  State 


KETAY’S 


Books  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  Page  708) 
$2.50;  “Because  of  the  Lockwoods”, 
Dorothy  Whipple,  (meaty  and 
homey),  $3.50;  “The  Plum  Tree”, 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  (one  memorable 
day  in  old  ladies’  home),  $2.00;  “The 
Square”,  Haidee  Terrill,  (old  century 
ended — changes  in  new),  $3.50;  “The 
River  Line”,  Charles  Morgan,  (deep 
friendship — keen  character  anaylsis), 
$2.75;  “Hunter’s  Horn”,  Harriett 
Arnow,  $3.50;  “West  of  the  Hill”, 
Gladys  H.  Carroll  (Maine  farmers  a 
century  ago),  $3.00;  “The  Chain”, 
Paul  I.  Wellman,  (gripping  story — 
town  and  church),  $3.00;  “The  Grey¬ 
hound  in  the  Leash”,  Joyce  Horner 
(what  if  she  had  married  another?), 
$3.00;  “The  Slender  Reed”,  H.  H. 
Lynde  (woman’s  triumph  over  fear), 
$3.00;  “To  Be  A  Pilgrim”,  Joyce  Cary, 
(in  Galsworth  style  —  excellent), 
$3.00;  “The  Happy  Tree”,  Shelia  Kay- 
Smith,  (farm  men  and  women  and  a 
problem),  $3.00;  “Dinner  At 
Antoine’s”,  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes, 
(author’s  best  with  mystery),  $3.00; 
“Four  Square”,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
(group  of  stories),  $3.00;  “Ceremony 
of  Innocence”,  Eve  Webster,  (unusual 
theme),  $2.75;  “Medical  Meeting”, 
Mildred  Walker,  (wife’s  story  of 
doctor’s  life),  $3.00;  and  “Once  Upon 
A  Time”,  Vaughan  Wilkins,  (ad¬ 
venture  and  love),  $3.50. 

Humorous  Novels  —  “Smile 
Please”,  Mildred  S.  Topp,  (a  woman 
photographer),  $3.00;  “Father  of  the 
Bride”,  Edw.  Streeter  (illust.  by 
Gluyas  Williams),  $2.50;  and  “Morn¬ 
ing  Faces”,  John  Mason  Brown,  (for 
parents  and  children),  $2.50. 

Religious  Subjects  —  “A  Pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Palestine”,  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  $2.50;  “Father  Flanagan  of 
Boys’  Town”,  Fulton  &  Will  Oursler, 
$3.50;  “The  Man  From  Nazareth”, 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  $3.00;  “The 
Waters  of  Siloe’,  Thomas  Merton, 
$3.50;  and  “The  Cardinal’s  Story”, 
Stephen  K.  Swift,  $3.75. 

For  the  youngsters: 

10  to  14 — “Cadmus  Henry”,  Walter 
D.  Edmonds,  $2.75;  “Boarding 
School”,  Regina  Woody,  $2.50; 
“Fighting  Southpaw”,  R.  T.  Flood, 
$2.50;  “The  Green  Ginger  Jar”,  Clara 
Ingram,  $2.50;  “Black  Falcon”,  Arm¬ 
strong  Sperry,  $2.50;  “Milo’s  New 
World”,  Betty  M.  Bowen,  (baseball 
story),  $2.50;  “Jan’s  Victory”,  Betty 
M.  Bowen,  $2.50;  “Orange  Fairy 
Book”,  Andrew  Lang,  $2.50;  “Olive 
Fairy  Book”,  Andrew  Lang,  $2.50; 
“Bobcat”,  C.  W.  Anderson,  $2.50; 
“Marian  and  Marion”,  J.  M.  S.  Elout, 
$2.00. 

6  to  10  —  “Miss  Anna  Truly”,  V. 
Drummond,  $2.00;  “Pete  the  Crow”, 
Andre  Dugo,  $2.00;  “The  Bells  of 
Bleecker  Street”,  V.  Angelo,  $2.00; 
“Bixxy  and  the  Secret  Message”,  L. 
Slobodkin,  $2.00;  “At  the  Palace 
Gates”,  H.  R.  Parish,  $2.00;  “River 
Ranch”,  Doris  Gates,  $2.00;  “The 
Sunken  Forest”,  R.  Prud  ’Hommeaux, 
$2.50;  “Great  Grandfather  in  the 
Honey  Tree”,  S.  and  Z.  Swayne,  $2.00. 

4  to  6  —  “Suzie,  the  Cat”,  and 
“Timothy  Turtle”,  A1  Graham,  $2.50 
each;  “Just  Time  for  a  Story”,  Enid 
Blyton,  $1.25;  “The  Box  With  the 
Red  Wheels”,  Maud  and  Miska 
Petersham,  $1.50;  “Hustle  and 
Bustle”,  Louis  Slobodkin,  $1.50; 
“Billy’s  Picture”,  M.  &  H.  Rey,  $1.00. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  fill  your 
orders,  or  give  you  information  as 
to  the  publishers,  so  that  you  can 
send  the  orders  direct.  Be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  to  order  early. 


SAVE  ON  HIGH  PRICES 

BUY  WHOLESALE 

RAIN-GLO 


3  lbs.  $1.00  postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Her 
America’s  greatest  value!  If  you  never  used  RAIN-GI 
before  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  it  now.  Don't  j 
how  we  do  it  —  just  be  thankful  what  your  dollar  c 

buy!  Send  25c  for  sample.  Make  your  own  test _ if  i 

satisfied  money  refunded  at  once. 

EKONOMIK  PRODUCTS 
524  UNION  BLOG.,  SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YOf 


-GOOD  TROUT  FISHING- 

Big  Trout  —  Game  Trout.  One  Dollar  per  Hour 
Open  7  Days.  No  Limits  on  Catch.  No  License  Re¬ 
quired.  ROUTE  No.  41  between  Salisbury  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


WOOL  REMNANTS 

For  Rug  Braiding.  Large  pieces.  3  lbs.  $2.40  Postpaid. 
Please  specify  colors.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  RUG- 
CRAFT  CO..  1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington.  Mass. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  prints  and  two  enlargements 
25*.  Personalized  Photo  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  made 
from  your  negative*  6c  each  including  envelopes. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43-H,  ALBANY  2.  N.  Y. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 


Writ*  for  quotations,  tai 

tlooi.  Ftm  _ _ 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  lie. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.V. 


age.  crate*,  shipping  inetrue- 
holiday  calender. 


HOW  TO  BeSURE  0F^  * 

GOOD  f  •;  4 

Turkey 


depend  on  DeWITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  lorge  volume. 

2.  “On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee 

Super  Broad  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsvilie 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 

A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  —  ask  for  full  details 
TODAY! 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 
in  19 50  |M  Write  Today  for 

your  FREE  Catalog 
Dept.  TR 

Zeeland,  Michigan 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern 
Bred.  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
Wyngarden  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad- 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumlere  White  Hollands,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts- 
ville  Whites.  All  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early 
orders.  Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


-  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

Available  from  January  thru  season.  Our  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  body  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  age.  U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  MARSTONS  TURKEY  LAND. 

R.  D.  No.  I,  HEBRON,  MAINE 


TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted- Bronze,  Improved 
Wh.  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLINE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  and  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Choice 
Breeders.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hems 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Ckls.  Send  for  free  cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th*  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 
Year -around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcetlua.  N.  Y. 


-  BUY  VANTRESS  CROSS  CHICKS  - 

for  specialized  meat  production.  We  are  an  approved 
hatchrey  to  produce  this  national  champion  meat  cross 
in  Pennsylvania.  Make  your  plans  now  for  early 
delivery  dates.  Write  —  RALPH  BOLTON, 
BOX  47,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Par  Mlnut* — cuts 

_  them  down,  saws  them  an,  one  men  operates. 

Thousands  in  nse,  stiff  heavy  Made,  baht  to  (eat  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clntch  control .  nse*  oowe-  t-*— -off  of  anv  tractor.  Low  lines . 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-977  Forest  Ave..  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Th#  art  of  linoleum  block  cutting  it  aduco- 
tional.  fascinating  and  profitable.  Block 
cutting  sat  includes  two  good  Mil  of  tools, 
ink  rollor,  ink  slab,  carbon,  rrocmg  ond  lots 
of  printing  paper*  with  ampto  supply  of  lino- 
ond  woll  illustrotod  instruction  book 
making  fine  prints,  docoroting 
otc.  Special  price  S4.9S  post 
paid  (originally  $5.$Sj 

HERBERT  W.  RAU 

59  East  4th  Street  New  York  3.  N  Y 


6  page  Bulletin.  Advises  easy  J 

■  (*  ■#■■§■  way  to  do  over  120  cleaning  ! 
J  ■  ■■■*■■  jobs  with  New  Safety  Cleaner  • 

■  you  make  with  Powder  and  water.  Mail  J 
•  post  card  only  with  name  and  address  ■ 

printed  plainly. 

SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

■  2103  E.  Somerset  St,  Phils.  34,  Pa.  ■ 

i - ... - - — : — ■ 


(AMAZING  OV  CHAIN  SAW  WIKiMS  44  111 

_  Abo  19**  One  Moo  Sow 

I 


Dealer  opportunity 

Lemhsrd  Covereer  Cerperstlea.  Asklsog.  Meesssheselts 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  52250S 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  MoneyV^p^ 

Makes  Lumber,  ^^sBelsaw  Mo<l4ls 

^  in  10  to  24  foot  raw-  ‘ 

in?  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
FEED,  occoratc  set  works  ond 
positive  doffs.  Use  tractor  or  old  onto 
jnrine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 

^  ae.?$TM$  ' 

booklet,  1  How  To  Mi 
Woodworking  Eqaipm 


ties,  shii 
crati 
•tud< 


lnKl« 
os.  lath. 


dal  sawing-.  Pays  for  lt- 
*  ■  *  v  *  "■"Ell 


pay  tor^FTREfl 


qoipment. 

„  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

etez  Flaw  Bide..  315  Westport  Rd., Kansas  City  2,  MO. 
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POULTRY  HOUSES 


Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write 
today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  ks.?dX'h.SM.S. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks  or  house  120 
to  140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with 
kiln-dried  lumber  in  sections. 


New  Hampshires  That  Lay  Eggs 


Wooltop  PB  New  Hampshires — the  heavy  laying, 
practically  non-broody,  big,  fast  feathering,  early 
maturing  strain.  All  breeders  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean — and  inoculated  for 
Newcastle  Disease.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


JOT, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country's  Top  Broiler  Strains 

For  best  profits  in  hatching  eggs  buy 
Townsends  New  Hampshires.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  high  quality  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  buy.  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean,  light  colored,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast  feathering,  fast  growing. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD,  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7!  MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


C£ 


Irrs 

on,  n.  h.  y 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 

NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON ; 

A  FAMOUS  NAME  -  A  FAMOUS  STRAIN 
OUTSTANDING  IN  THE  MEAT  FIELD 

Ask  Yo or  Hatcheryman  or  Writ e: 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 
BOX  30  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


NON- BROODY  HAMPS 


- -  At  last  a  strain 

of  dual-purpose  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  pedigreed  (U.S.)  R.O.P. 
Vow  Hampshires,  with  no  broodiness! 
Send  for  free  circular.  Vigorous 
day-old  chicks.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  and  approved.  Box  A -7 


A  Challenge  to  Producer- 
Processors 

Many  poultrymen  who  are  selling 
poultry  meat  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  have  to  change  their 
methods  in  order  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  for  their  share  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  Independent  and  coopera¬ 
tive  processing  agencies  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  eye  on  processing  costs,  and  in 
most  cases  the  result  is  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  handling  per  pound  of 
meat  processed.  Through  the  use  of 
labor  saving  machinery  and  large 
volume  per  employee,  larger  process¬ 
ing  plants  represent  very  capable 
competition.  Producer  -  processors 
have  one  big  advantage  in  that  many 
consumers  think  that,  by  driving  out 
to  a  farm  salesroom,  they  will  secure 
a  better  product.  As  the  housewife 
becomes  more  price  conscious,  the 
price  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer-processed  chicken  and  that 
processed  by  the  larger  operators  will 
of  necessity  be  narrowed  down. 

A  survey  by  W.  H.  Dankers,  made 
in  August  1945,'  of  Minnesota  egg  and 
poultry  processing  and  marketing,  re¬ 
vealed  some  interesting  data  for  com¬ 
parison  of  output  per  worker:  “The 
number  of  birds  dressed  per  worker 
per  day  ranged  from  low  of  slightly 
over  100  to  over  260  with  an  average 
very  close  to  200.  The  larger  plants 
with  more  specialization  in  jobs  seem 
to  have  a  higher  output  per  worker. 
However,  the  results  appear  to  come 
more  largely  from  desirable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  equipment  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Several  operators  indicated 
that  considerably  more  leghorns  could 
be  dressed  than  heavies  in  the  same 
period  of  time.” 

A  report  by  E.  N.  Searls  of  process¬ 
ing  operations  on  14  New  York  State 
farms  indicates  that  the  average  time 
used  to  dress  10  chickens  was  33.9 
minutes.  When  birds  were  cut  up, 
drawn  or  split,  the  average  time  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  10  chickens  was  41 
minutes. 

The  Minnesota  survey  indicated 
that  the  evisceration  of  poultry  is  a 
more  time  consuming  operation  than 
dressing.  An  average  of  199  birds 
were  dressed  daily  per  employee, 
while  only  129  were  eviscerated.  The 
output  per  worker  varied  from  a  low 
of  116  to  a  high  of  160  per  day. 

Large  processing  plants  constantly 
scrutinize  the  arrangement  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  methods  used  for  possi¬ 
bilities  of  better  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ators.  Small  operators  will  have  to 
do  likewise  in  order  to  complete 
successfully.  Producer  -  processors 
have  some  advantage  but  only  the 
most  efficient  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  view  of  the  competition. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


HOT  TIP— MONEY  BOTH  WAYS! 

We're  big  birds  and  terrific  layers. 
World's  Oldest  strain.  Largest 
R.O.P.  flock  in  country.  Highest 
ratings  possible  from  TJ.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Official  records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  my  boss  today  for  catalog. 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


HIGHEST  PRODUCING  R.O.P. 
FLOCK  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Average  production  275  eggs.  En¬ 
tire  flock  individually  pedigreed. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  certified  Pullorum 
Clean.  Place  your  order  now  for 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Folder. 

Lake  Winthrop  Poultry  Farm 

H.  F.  POCH,  BOX  3,  HOLLISTON.  MASS. 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  In  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Roeks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  call  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW. 

CHICK 


BOOK 


Tells  about  sensational,  broad¬ 
breasted,  meaty  Delaware  River 
Cross.  Shows  your  best  buys  In 
other  crosses;  also  pure  breeds. 
Rush  name  today  for  this  FREE 
picture  catalog  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  chicks.  Earl  W. 
Garrison,  Dept.  123,  Bridgton,  N.J. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEAgS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chomiwn  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  tor  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


New  Egg  Laying  Champions 

A  pen  of  13  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
owned  by  J.  J.  Warren  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  recently  won 
the  38th  annual  Storrs  Egg-Laying 
Test  just  completed  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  and  has  established  a 
new  world’s  record  for  the  breed.  It 
also  is  the  high  pen  among  all  stand¬ 
ard  egg-laying  tests  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Since  October  1, 
1948,  when  the  test  started,  the  13 
birds  laid  a  total  of  3,966  eggs,  an 
average  of  305  eggs  per  bird.  Their 
total  production  scored  4,309  points, 
the  scoring  including  egg  size  as 
well  as  the  number  laid.  Another  pen 
of  Warren  Reds  placed  second  by 
producing  3,705  eggs  and  4,015  points. 
The  previous  world’s  record  for  the 
breed,  3,919  eggs  and  4,222  points, 
was  held  by  Harco  Orchards  and 
Poultry  Farm  of  South  Easton,  Mass., 
made  at  the  Western  New  York  Egg- 
Laying  Test  at  Stafford,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Cohen  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
was  the  breeder  of  the  winning  pen 
in  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  class, 
his  13  birds  producing  3,273  eggs  for 
3,330  points.  In  1947  Cohen’s  pen  es¬ 
tablished  a  world’s  record  for  the 
breed,  which  still  stands.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  breeder  who  stood  highest 
among  all  breeds  is  S.  McLean 
Buckingham  of  Mt.  Fair  Farm, 
Watertown,  his  entry  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  laying  3,444  eggs  which  scored 
3,683  points.  High  Connecticut  breed¬ 
er  in  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  class 
is  H.  R.  Permelee  of  Rockfall  with  a 
score  of  3,292  eggs  and  3,445  points. 

The  39th  Storrs  test  was  again 
started  on  October  1,  with  104  pens 
of  13  birds  each,  which  is  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  test  plant.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  test  will  include 
pens  of  sex-linked  pullets. 


SUNNYBROOK 


On  our  30th  Anniversary,  Sunnybrook  is 
riding  the  crest  of  a  huge  popularity  wave. 
There  is  no  baby  chick  in  America  that  can 
compare  with  a  Sunnybrook  Chick.  That  is 
why  Sunnybrook  Chicks  enjoy  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  first  choice  of 
successful  poultrymen.  When  you  receive 
yours  you’ll  agree  they  are  the  most  amazing 
baby  chicks  you  have  ever  had. 


JR 


Send  your  reservation  for  any  date  of 
delivery  you  wish.  Do  it  now  ! ! !  We  will 
send  you  our  picture  circular  also  attractive 
spring  prices.  Once  you  try  them  —  you’ll 
always  buy  them. 


From  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course, 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  F1NGAR,  Owner-Manager 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  Hudson,  New  York 


HIGH  PRODUCING 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Plenty  of  eggs— 
quick  meat,  too— 
in  Hubbard’s  Pedigreed 
Strain . . . 


22  years  of  Pedigree-Breeding  have 
fixed  in  this  high  producing  strain  dual 
profit  making  characteristics.  You  get 
more  eggs  —more  meat  —  in  minimum 
feeding  time. 

Take  no  chances.  Try  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  and  compare  them  with 
other  chicks.  30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Chicks  are  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sexed  and  cross-breds 
available.  Be  sure  to  write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


FREE  Book! 


Grow  Royal  squabs 
.  in  only  55  days, 
k  they  sell 

tor  highest  prices,  poultry  tops,  large  profit. 

Write  today  tor  FREE  Book  good  food 
starter  our  prices,  easy  directions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  success  methods  of  money-making 
breeders  in  every  State.  Start  now. 

RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


55  days, 

1 


ALGER 


Q oldest 


THE  IMPROVED 

New  Hampshires 

Livability,  Feather  Color,  Meat 
Qualities,  Production,  make 

the  demand  for  Golden  Hamps  in¬ 
crease  year  after  year." 

Alger  Golden  Hamps  were  originated 
ky  me  in  1939.  Since  then,  we  have 
constantly  improved  and  developed 
them  into  today’s  practical  money¬ 
making  strain. 

All  chicks  from  our  own  9,000  breeders 
MASSES.  APPROVED— PULLORUM 

Learn  more  about  Golden 
0*  ^  Hamps  before  you  order 
^  .  any  chicks.  Full  story  in 
-  our  free  catalog  —  write 

today. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

420  F  TORREY  ST., 
BROCKTON  6,  MASS. 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Otf. 


1 


MOUL’S  Vigor -Rich 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time 
and  constant  culling  all  year  ~  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
_  your  guide  to  profits. 

I"  MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  SRio  by  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


Box  R 


EXETER,  N.  H. 
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High  All-Time  Pen,  Championship  Class  at  California  Test.  Net  Profit  $8.10  per  bird  over  feed  cost. 

How  do  you  like  these  birds?  This  is  our  High  Pen  at  California 
this  year  in  what  California  calls  the  “Championship  Class.”  An 
entry  consists  of  26  pullets  and  the  test  runs  51  weeks.  Here  is 
what  the  official  California  Test  final  report  says  about  this  pen: 
"BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  WIN  NINTH  TEST.  The  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  receives  the  $400  award  for  winning  the  Ninth  Test 
with  an  entry  of  White  Leghorns  showing  a  net  income  of  $8.10 
per  hen,  laying  294.7  eggs  per  bird  and  with  100%  livability. 
This  is  the  highest  net  income  of  any  California  test  year.” 

Note:  The  California  test  is  held  at  Modesto,  California,  and  is  worth  visiting. 


Other  1948-49  Egg  Laying  Test  win¬ 
nings  are: 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  All  TESTS:  This  pen  was 
at  Pennsylvania  Test  and  laid  3815 
eggs  and  4059  points.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  in  eight  years  we  have 
won  high  pen  for  all  tests  in  the  U.S. 
We  had  the  four  high  pens  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  GEORGIA  TEST:  This 
is  the  third  time  we  have  won  high 
Leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test. 

HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  AIL-TIME -ALL  BREEDS: 

Our  Western  New  York  Leghorn  pe^ 
of  1944-45  still  holds  the  all-time  world 
record,  4057  eggs  and  4336.25  points, 
for  all  breeds  all  tests. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  WESTERN  NEW  YORK; 

This  is  the  third  time  in  five  years 
that  we  have  won  high  Leghorn  pen  at 
Western  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  which  describes 
our  stock  in  detail.  We  hatch  baby 
chicks  the  year  around.  Besides  White 
Leghorns  we  produce  good  Red-Rock 
Cross,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks.  We  do  not  sell  started  chicks  or 
grown  pullets. 


VISITORS  WELCOME:  We  own  two  hatch¬ 
eries  here  and  three  poultry  farms  and 
15,000  breeders.  We  carry  on  a  com¬ 
plete  pedigree-progeny  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 


This  is  a  cut  of  the  Poultry  Tribune 
Trophy  which  we  have  just  won  for  the 
first  time.  We  had  twelve  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  entered  in  Official  tests  for 
1948-49  and  they  averaged  273.50 
eggs  and  287.90  points  —  a  new  high 
record  set  for  the  trophy.  This  trophy 
•s  annually  awarded  by  Poultry  Tribune 
to  the  breeder  having  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  per  bird  for  all  birds 
of  one  breed  entered.  All  breeders 
having  five  pens  or  more  in  one  breed 
compete  for  this  trophy.  We  believe  this 
is  the  highest  honor  a  breeder  can  win. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners.  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — -Illinois  Laying  Contests.  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Kaisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Kaised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Sind  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


WUUe 


Jl&fluvwpl 


,,  . .  Increase  your  poultry  income  by  raising 

chicks  that  will  give  greater  egg  pro- 
duction  with  low  feed  intake.  Years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-tost  breeding  have  established 
these  profitable  qualities  in  Hawley  Leghorns :  Strong 
Chicks,  Good  Livability,  Large-typo,  and  High  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  chalk-white  eggs. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Red-Bock  Crosses  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY. POULTRY  FARM 
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DEPT,  ze 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Meyer  Katcher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
distributed  leaflets  on  New  York’s 
busy  streets.  He  offered  a  tranquil 
life  in  the  country  in  a  preposterous 
chicken  farm  promotion  scheme.  The 
profits  promised  would  run  from  $500 
to  $1,000.  The  farm  was  to  be  called 
the  American  Efficient  Farming 
Corporation.  Katcher  proposed  or¬ 
ganizing  a  corporation  and  selling  50 
shares  of  stock  at  $5,000  a  share  with 
interest  at  five  per  cent.  He  pre¬ 
sented  descriptions  of  elaborate  hen¬ 
houses  to  accommodate  60,000  chick¬ 
ens,  that  would  produce  125  crates 
(3,750  dozen)  of  eggs,  which  he 
estimated  would  mean  between  $50 
and  $100  a  day.  An  extra  share- of 
common  stock  would  be  given  to  any¬ 
one  who  bought  four  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  shareholders  could 
purchase  an  additional  share  at  $250 
every  year  for  five  years.  There  was 
no  farm  but  the  early  stockholdei's 
contributed  to  a  station  wagon,  which 
was  used  to  travel  through  the 
country  to  select  a  site  and  possibly 
sell  some  more  stock.  Inquiries  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposition  poured  in 
and  the  Attorney  General’s  investi¬ 
gation  indicated  that  Katcher  was 
fraudulently  misrepresenting  the 
proposition  and  misleading  the  public. 
He  was  also  violating  the  law  in  the 
sale  of  securities.  An  injunction  was 
issued  restraining  him  from  dealing 
in  securities  in  the  State.  We  wonder 
that  anyone  would  fall  for  such  an 
extravagant  proposition.  It  indicates 
the  fertile  mind  that  concocts  such 
schemes  and  the  silvery  tongued 
salesmen  who  peddle  the  wares 
whether  stocks  or  gold  bricks  or, 
as'  in  this  case,  a  non-existant 
chicken  farm. 

This  past  July,  I  sent  away  to  a 
company  by  the  name  of  Capons  In¬ 
corporated,  Commack,  New  York,  for 
an  order  of  100  baby  capons  for  the 
price  of  $49.50.  They  acknowledged 
the  order  and  promised  to  deliver  the 
capons  in  September.  My  bank  state¬ 
ment  showed  that  the  check  I  had 
sent  them  for  $49.50  had  been  cashed. 
Several  letters  and  a  telephone 
call  brought  no  response.  The 
order  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  I 
would  appreciate  your  investigating 
this  situation  through  your  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk.  If  there  is  any  charge  for 
this  service  please  let  me  know.  I 
have  enjoyed  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years. 

New  Jersey  K.  l. 

It  seems  to  be  a  habit  of  Capons, 
Inc.  to  keep  both  the  payment  and 
the  baby  capons.  We  have  warned  of 
this  practice  and  we  trust  readers 
will  take  the  experiences  of  others 
to  heart  and  patronize  those  who  de¬ 
liver  the  goods. 

Sorry  to  say  I  have  had  no  word 
from  the  Animal  Supply  and  Re¬ 
search  Company,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  They  have  promised  and 
promised  to  send  remittances.  The 
last  I  was  to  have  a  check  on 
September  15  for  one-half.  I  have 
not  received  it  and  feel  they  are 
bluffing  for  time.  It  will  be  all  right 
with  me  to  give  this  to  an  attorney 
for  collection.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  had  continued  complaints 
of  delay,  and  we  are  forced  to  advise 
our  readers  to  insist  upon  payment 
on  delivery  for  anything  sent  to  this 
company.  For  years  now  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  promises  that  were  not  kept. 
They  pay  eventually,  but  shippers 
cannot  wait  months  for  their  pay¬ 
ments. 

I  enclose  literature  that  I  have 
received  about  earthworms.  There 
was  a  write-up  about  it  in  a  Sunday 
paper  and  if  I  decide  to  go  into  this 
type  of  farming,  I  would  like  to 
study  up  on  it.  I  sent  for  one  of 
their  books  but  I  failed  to  get  much 
help  from  it.  Would  I  be- better  off 
to  leave  it  alone?  f.  i.  s, 

Maine 

Some  people  are  making  money  on 
the  sale  of  the  books  and  the  earth¬ 
worm  culture,  but  the  prospect  for 
people  who  go  into  it  with  high 
hopes  is  that  they  would  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  loss  to  show  for  the 
venture.  We  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  the  value  or  the  market  for 
everyone  as  outlined,  and  like  every¬ 
thing  else  one  cannot  make  progress 
in  ventures  of  the  kind  without  capital 
and  a  market.  We  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  on  knowledge  gleaned 
from  books  only. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
journal  for  a  good  many  years  and 
like  it  and  enjoy  Publisher’s  Desk 
very  much.  I  have  never  been  caught 
with  any  of  the  rackets  you  exposed. 
I  have  never  used  tobacco  or  liquor 
in  my  71  years  but  I  have  a  few 
friends  who  would  like  to  quit  the 
smoking  habit.  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  regarding  the  “Tobacco  Banish- 
er”  put  out  by  Gustaf  H.  Gustafson 
Co.,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Would 
you  give  me  information  about  the 
concern?  H.  j.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

The  records  show  that  in  August 
1949  a  fraud  order  was  directed 
against  this  company  and  its  officers 
and  agents  as  such.  The  Postmaster 
General  held  "a  hearing  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  evidence  indicated 
the  firm  was  conducting  a  scheme  for 
obtaining  money  through  the  mail  by 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations 
and  promises  in  violation  of  the 
IF  S.  Code.  If  the  inquirer  does  not 
respond  to  Gustafson’s  first  offer  of 
the  book  for  $8.75,  the  price  is  low¬ 
ered  to  $6.75  and  then  $4.75  if  names 
of  other  smokers  are  furnished.  It 
is  said  they  attempt  to  frighten  the 
party  into  a  desire  to  discontinue  the 
habit;  then  refer  to  “mental  power,” 
but  their  “Tobacco  Banisher”  must 
be  used  in  addition  to  insure  perma¬ 
nent  results.  We  think  the  only  potent 
part  of  their  program  is  the  reference 
to  will  power.  At  any  rate  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  advising  our  readers 
to  keep  their  money. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  what 
you  have  done  in  my  case  against  the 
Studio.  After  two  months  I  received 
a  refund  check.  I  feel  that  it  is  only 
through  your  help  that  I  got  it.  We 
always  feel  that  swindlers  cannot  get 
a  hold  on  us  but  I  found  out  it  can 
happen.  I  read  your  column  first  of 
all  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes.  Your 
magazine  is  one  of  the  few  we  have 
not  discontinued.  MRS.  j.  S. 

Pennsylvania 

The  most  alert  of  us  get  caught 
once  in  a  while.  In  this  case  the  con¬ 
cern  could  not  fill  the  order  but  it 
took  three  months  to  get  the  refund. 
A  concern  may  not  be  wilfully  dis¬ 
honest  but  neglect  to  reply  and  to 
make  an  adjustment  does  not  tend  to 
create  good  feeling  toward  them. 

A  New  York  deputy  insurance 
superintendent  has  been  reported  as 
saying  that  20  per  cent  of  all  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  policies  sold  by  mail 
are  written  by  companies  who  mis¬ 
lead  the  buyer  and  neglect  to  pay 
claims.  Not  all  sold  by  mail  are  bad, 
but  many  are  expensive.  Many  agents 
in  their  eagerness  to  sell  a  policy 
exaggerate  the  benefits  and  do  not 
stress  the  limitations.  Some  policies 
contain  fine  print,  which  is  never 
read,  and  later  it  develops  that  this 
same  fine  print  negates  the  promises 
made  by  the  fast  talking  salesman. 
When  buying  an  insurance  policy 
first  be  sure  that  the  company  is 
licensed  in  your  own  State;  second, 
check  with  your  State  insurance  de¬ 
partment  in  the  State  capitol  as  4o 
the  standing  of  the  company;  third, 
read  the  policy  before  signing  or  pay¬ 
ing  any  money.  If  the  agent  does  not 
have  a  copy,  wait  until  he  produces 
one. 

It  behooves  car  purchasers  to  know 
with  whom  they  are  dealing.  Fly-  by¬ 
night  used  car  dealers  are  said  to 
have  swindled  finance  dealers  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  of  as 
much  as  three  million  dollars  a  year. 
Such  dealers  finance  the  cars,  ship 
them  to  other  states,  get  title  there 
themselves  and  sell  the  cars  else¬ 
where.  The  racket  is  said  to  be 
nationwide.  One  used  car  dealer  is 
under  indictment  in  Michigan  and 
the  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
crack  down  on  the  illegal  sale  of 
mortgaged  cars. 

I  know  you  always  caution  readers 
about  signing  insurance  contracts, 
but  can  you  top  this?  T. 

The  clipping  reports  the  slickest 
insurance  racket  we  have  ever  en¬ 
countered  and  we  have  seen  many. 
A  southern  insurance  company 
merely  required  that  the  deceased 
policyholder  must  claim  the  benefit 
personally  within  30  days  of  his 
death.  What  foresight  a  policyholder 
must  have!  We  hope  readers  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  of  reading  their 
policies  and  understanding  the  fine 
print. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Toesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  working  manager  or 
foreman  on  fruit  farm.  BOX  2311,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

11.  P.  FARMER,  with  prime  scientific  agricultural 
knowledge,  30  years  lucrative  farming  experience  on 
own  400  acre  farm  in  Hungary.  Europe,  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  as  agricultural  specialist.  Fifty  years  of  age, 
English  speaking,  now  political  refugee  in  Austria  as 
displaced  person.  Expert  in  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  produce  growing,  irrigation,  livestock,  all 
problems  pertaining  to  farming,  including  machinery. 
Exceptionally  diligent  worker,  effective  organizer.  In 
case  of  contract,  immigration  is  possible  under  D.  P. 
Bill.  Will  pay  own  travel  expenses.  Write  Tibor  B. 
Recsey,  care  Bohacker,  Maxglan,  Weihergasse  2, 
Salzburg,  Austria,  Europe.  (Via  Air  Mail). _ 

MIDDLEAGE1)  man,  caretaker,  light  cooking. 

Gardener,  good  hand  milker.  State  wages.  Board, 
room,  good  references.  Lawrence  Peppin,  109  Orawam- 
pum.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  pitta 

room  and  board.  Apply  Johanna  Farms  Inc,, 

Flemington,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

COOK-Generals,  homes.  Excellent  positions  every¬ 

where.  $25  to  $35  week.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington.  MagB. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Woman  to  make  herself  generally  useful. 

Must  have  some  knowledge  of  cooking.  Two  in  family. 
Other  help.  Robert  F.  Isham,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  35  to  40,  sober,  trust¬ 

worthy,  hardworking  and  intelligent;  gentle  and 
adept  in  handling  livestock  and  skilled  in  the  use 
and  care  of  modem  machinery;  for  pasture  farm  in 
Northern  Virginia;  15  purebred  Guernseys,  sheep, 
hogs  and  cattle.  New  house  with  central  oil  heat  and 
all  modem  conveniences.  Must  have  had  Uteume i  ex¬ 
perience  on  farm.  References  necessary.  BOX  iia. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ — 

EXPERIENCED  family  man;  father  and  son  able 

to  Uke  complete  charge.  Good  hand  miners  crops 

Industrious.  References.  Steady  ^ n oo n /  It S r al 
quarters,  good  wages.  State  salary.  BOX  2301,  Kurai 

New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cook,  under  50  years;  own 
room,  in  country,  N.  J.  Fifty  mUea  New 
Four  in  family.  Good  salary.  BOX  2306,  Rural  New- 

Yorker, - — 

WANTED :  Farm  hand  with  small  family  to  take  care 
of  pig  operation  large  farm.  References  required. 
State  age  and  experience.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  — 

TRAINED  nurse,  under  45,  required  for  farm  estate, 

Goshen  N.  Y.  Please  state  salary  and  give  refer¬ 
ence  8  when  applying.  Write  BOX  270,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  trained  cook-houseworker,  required  for  farm 

•state  Goshen  N.  Y.  Please  state  salary  and  give 
referents  when"' applying.  Write  BOX  270,  Goshen. 
New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ — 

TRAINED  waitress,  willing  to  help  with  house  work, 

wanted  for  farm  estate,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Please  state 
salary  and  give  references  when  applying.  Write  BOX 
270,  Goshen,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WORKING  herdsman  for  modern  dairy  farm.  Ex¬ 

perienced  with  machine  milking,  care  and  feeding  of 
purebred  Guernseys.  State  age,  family,  experience, 
references  and  salary.  Phlighent  Farms,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  chicken  farm.  Man  to  take  care  of 
chickens;  woman  as  housekeeper.  Good  home  and 
pay.  BOX  2308,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WORKING  housekeeper:  Private  room  and  hath, 

modern  home  two  miles  from  village.  Family  of 
tw“  Give  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  335,  New 
^altz,  ■New  York, 


HERDSMAN,  must  know  and  show  Aberdeen  Angus, 
give  salary  expected,  experience  and  references  in 
first  letter.  BOX  2313,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  in  dog  hospital  in  New  York 

City  Live  in,  cooking  privileges;  one  afternoon  a 
week  off  and  two  nights.  Must  like  dogs ;  not  afraid 
of  work  *  be  neat  and  clean ;  able  to  paint  and  scrub 
kenels  *  mop  floors.  Non-drinker  with  good  habits  and 
references.  Salary  $200  per  month.  BOX  2314,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


lOUSEKEEPER,  elderly.  Room,  board,  exchange  light 
housekeeping  services;  two  adults  Small  house^ 
;uburbs ;  good  home,  own  room,  radio.  BOX  13b, 
Chornwood,  New  York. _ 

NURSEMAID:  Competent  and  calm  to  take  charge 

of  children.  Good  home  on  Long  Island,  own  room. 
(OK  a  week  Could  also  place  friend  in  similar  home 
Jose  by.  Write  BOX  2315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V ANTED  •  Elderly  couple  for  small  country  place. 

Man  to  make  himself  useful  in  return  for  modern 
[-room  and  bath  apartment.  10  miles  to  Atlantic  City. 
SOX  2316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


V ANTED:  Practical  nurses  and  trained  attendants. 

Full  maintenance  and  good  salary.  Apply  Super¬ 
ior,  Masonic  Home  Hospital.  Wallingford,  Conn, 
MMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assistant  herds  - 
*  man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  energetic,  ro¬ 
uble,  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
iving  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Don’t 
eply  unless  you  like  working  with  good  cattle  and 
•ant  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  9th  Floor, 
44  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

IALE  help  wanted:  Flour  miller  experienced  with 

Burr  Stones.  For  steady  employment  or  part  time 
dvisory  work.  BOX  431,  Milford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  helper  on  dairy  farm:  $35  per 

month.  No  smoking  or  drinking.  Good  home, 
•ermanent  if  satisfatcory.  BOX  2317,  Rural  New- 
'orker,  _ _ _ 

’OOK-Waitress  for  home  in  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 

family  with  two  children.  Housecleaning  and  ironing 
ut  no  laundry.  References  required.  $110  per  month. 
Leply  to  Mrs.  David  R.  Grace,  270  Kings  Point 

toad,  Great  Neck.  Great  Neck  2-6803. _ 

’OULTRYMAN  Wanted :  Married,  $200  month  plus 
apartment.  Dependable,  thoroughly  experienced.  Large 
cale  brooding,  layers.  Permanent.  Advancement. 
irender's  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Sober  young  man  no  older  than  35.  farm 

background,  to  work  on  poultry  farm,  general  farm 
■ork  included;  good  wages.  BOX  2326,  Rural  New- 
'orker.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  for  general  housework  and 

plain  cooking  for  two  elderly  people.  E.  Schmidt, 
larter  St.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. _ 

lOUSEKEEPER-Farmette,  not  servant  type,  25  to 

40,  one  fond  of  country  living;  pleasant  surroundings, 
mprovements,  automatic  heat;  businessman,  away  part 
ime.  No  objection  to  child.  Particulars.  BOX  2333, 
tural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger'g  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLEAGED 

or  commercial 


experienced  teamster.  Private  estate 

farm.  BOX  2302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARDEN  ER".  caretaker.  References.  Experienced 
lawns  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  repairs.  Married, 
children.  Age  40.  BOX  2303,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LDERLY  man.  single,  temperate,  wants  light  work 
watchman,  poultry,  gardening.  Country  preferred.  Go 
lywhere  Used  to  living  alone.  BOX  2304.  Rural 
ew-Yorker.  


YOUNG  man  21,  anxious  to  get  ahead.  Desires  to 

connect  with  a  concern  serving  farmers.  Interested  in 
research,  selling,  installation  or  assembling  farm 
equipment  or  any  position  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  line.  I  am  willing  to  travel.  Wages  second¬ 
ary  now  but  I  am  lokoing  for  a  future.  Have  an 
agricultural  high  school  background  plus  two  year 
agricultural  course  at  Farmingdale  with  experience  on 
general,  dairy  and  poultry  farms.  Please  send  particu¬ 
lars  to  Kenneth  Ahrweiler,  8745  252nd  St.,  Bellerose, 


New  York.  _ _ _ . 

SINGLE  man  seeks  caretaker’s  position  where  ex¬ 

perience,  good  personality,  reliability  indicated. 

BOX  391,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  single,  no  liquor;  steady, 
reliable,  honest;  best  references;  chauffeur's  license. 
BOX  2309,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

GARDENER,  middleaged,  pleasing  disposition;  wishes 

placement.  Good  home  preferred  to  high  wages.  BOX 
2310.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  55,  reliable,  experienced  in  farm  and 

estate  work;  desires  position  of  any  kind.  BOX 
2318,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  one  child,  experienced  dairy,  poultry 
or  beef  farming  desires  position  or  will  consider 
working  on  shares.  BOX  2319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  position,  dairy  farm  management.  College 

graduate  dairy  production  and  farm  management. 
Lifetime  experience®  cow  testing,  herdsman,  dairy 
management.  Completely  qualified  for  a  top  position. 
Write  fully.  BOX  2320,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ENGINEER  agriculturist,  years  experience  European 
farms;  married;  wants  work  manager  on  dairy  farm. 
Virsolyi,  Genesee  Road,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  36,  no  drinking,  smoking  wants  work  chicken 

farm  for  good  board  with  quiet  people.  BOX  2321, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Graduate  agricultural 

college.  Experienced  diversified  farming.  Would  like 
position  dairy  or  livestock  Farming  and  field  crops. 
Dependable.  References.  Nancy  E.  Bouch,  833  West 
Main  St.,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

MAN:  Porter,  houseman,  kennelman;  country  home; 
school.  BOX  2327,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE :  Middleaged,  no  children,  as  houseworkers, 

caretaker,  gardener,  chauffeur;  conscientious,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Very  best  of  references  as  to  experience  and 
character.  No  liquor.  Dependable  and  steady  You 
won’t  be  sorry  to  investigate.  BOX  2328,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly  man  or  woman,  good 

home,  small  wages  acceptable.  JErome  8-5643. 

SINGLE,  middleaged,  white,  experienced  gardener; 

desires  steady  employment  or  small  private  estate. 
Non-smoker  and  sober,  understands  all  farm  livetock 
in  small  quantity.  Handy  all  around.  Drives  any  car. 
References.  Send  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX 
198,  Stony  Point,  New  York. _ 

CAPABLE,  intelligent,  middleaged  housekeeper-cook; 

no  washing;  driver’s  license;  one  or  two  adults. 
$125  month.  BOX  2332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  is  my  buaineaa.  I  have  them 

from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  list.  Jamea  Williams, 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings,  acreage.  Summer 

resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Btar- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  houses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington. 
Conn.  _ 

NEW  catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt. _ 

WAYNE  County  implement  business.  Complete '  line 
farm  tools.  Yearly  gross  about  $100,000.  Large 
warehouse  and  repair  shop.  Most  complete  line  parts 
in  area.  Territory  covers  over  400  square  miles  of 
prosperous  farming  country.  Worth  investigating. 
Good  terms.  L.  M.  Warner,  Realtor,  Williamson. 
New  York. _ 

WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Prosperous  fruit. 

dairy,  muck,  and  cash  crop  farms.  Acres  eight  to 
1,000.  Advise  requirements.  L.  M.  Warner,  Wayne 
County’s  Leading  Farm  Broker,  Williamson,  N.  Y, 

FARMS,  hotels,  gas  stations.  40  cow  farm,  150  acres 
with  hotel,  gas  station.  Farm  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$6,800.  Farms  300-400  acres.  Terms  given.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone  46-2224. 
VILLAGE  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on  blacktop  road, 
150  acres,  modern  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions,  poultry 
house,  milk  house,  other  outbuildings,  all  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  modern  6-room  home,  all  conveniences, 
completely  stocked  and  equipped  with  up-to-date 
tools  and  machinery,  including  new  tractor,  an  un¬ 
usual  farm  property,  in  thriving  Pennsylvania  village, 
complete  details  on  request.  W.  W.  Werts,  356  Main 
St.,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1.  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware, _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y, 
HATCHERY:  35,000  capacity,  38  acres,  main  road. 

Excellent  buildings,  Jamesway  equipment.  1,500 
layers  capacity.  Illness  forces  immediate  bargain. 
Murray,  Realtor.  Wolcott.  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  or  poultry  farm,  129  acres.  Sturdy  11-room 
house,  newly  sanded  floors,  four  good  sized  farm 
buildings.  Creek  on  place.  $6,000,  half  cash.  Eugene 
Buck,  Milford  Center,  New  York. 

TWO  homes,  two  lots,  also  garden.  Comer  house,  six 
rooms,  porches.  Bungalow  five  rooms  and  store,  well 
established.  Lights,  water,  bath,  both.  Bay  six  miles; 
oysters,  fish,  clams.  Come  see.  Bargain.  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Butcher,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

WANTED  operating  (waterfront)  dairy  farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  York;  must  have  good  home,  farm 
buildings,  stock  and  equipment.  Write  “Horticultural’’ 
135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

ROUTE  6,  fishing,  boating,  7 -room  house,  garage, 
good  well,  electricity;  $1,850.  Harold  Erdman, 
W’ysox.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  lease  with  option  to  buy,  good 
20-25  cow  dairy  farm  in  New  York.  Preferably  50 
mile  radius  Albany.  Write  BOX  84,  Lanesboro,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Property  on  highway,  suitable  restaurant. 

House,  electricity  required.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

POULTRY  farm  and  roadstand,  12  acres  fronting 
seashore  highway ;  close  N.  Y.  C.  and  town.  Modern 
six  rooms,  bath;  1,400  layer  capacity;  pond.  John 
Murren,  Creamridge,  New  Jersey. 

200  ACRES:  Tractor  land,  nice  modern  8-room  house 
and  bath,  large  basement  barn  for  40  head,  silo, 
23  milkers,  six  more  in  Spring,  seven  yearlings,  ser¬ 
vice  bull;  100,000  timber,  all  tools,  good  location. 
Price  $20,000  with  one-half  cash,  all  buildings  are 
good.  Parkers  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  New  York. _ 

ORANGE  County  dairies,  farms.  195  acres.  130  till¬ 
able.  brooks,  large  sites,  two  large  barns,  can  keep 
60  head,  silo,  8-room  sound  home,  improvements,  near 
town  75  miles;  $15,000;  stocked  and  equipped  $24,000 
with  24  head.  Highway  chicken  farms,  one  as  low  as 
$5,200.  write,  give  full  particulars  of  what  you  want, 
some  equipment.  Give  your  price  limit.  Fred 
Schoelkopf.  Otisville,  N.  Y, _ 

DAIRY  and  fruit  farm:  125  acres  level,  stoneless  land; 

mile  from  town;  28  ties;  silo;  7-room  bungalow, 
heat,  bath;  Colonial  main  house,  needs  work.  Tractor 
and  all  equipment;  $21,500.  Taghkanic  Real  Estate, 
Hillsdale,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Hundred  acres,  unimproved  old  buildings 
100  miles  New  York  City.  Reasonable  low  cash 
payment.  BOX  2322.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  Estate:  120  acres,  all  modern  8-room 
house,  only  six  miles  from  Albany,  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  BOX  2323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAN,  50,  skillful,  resourceful,  reliable,  will  rent,  or 
work  on  share  basis,  small  farm  or  country  business. 
Best  references.  BOX  2324,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  couple  want  small  farm  New  York  State. 
Rent  or  lease.  BOX  533,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


FOR  Sale:  Five  room,  bath,  with  store  front;  good 
business  location,  newly  decorated.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Forty  two  hundred  cash.  W.  C.  Jones,  owner, 
Marydel,  Md. _ 

WANTED:  Small  income  farm  on  heavily  traveled 
road  near  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  metropolitan  area  where 
dog  kennels  permitted.  BOX  2325,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
BROILER  business.  Finishes  25  birds  weekly.  Ward’s 
broiler  farm,  200<%chick  capacity.  Practically  new. 
Leaving  state.  Make  offer.  BOX  2329,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

25  ACRE  farm,  20 -room  modern  house,  suitable  for 
summer  boarders.  Barn  would  accommodate  1,000 
layers.  Small  lake,  timber,  main  highway.  Make  me 
an  offer.  BOX  2330,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

PRODUCTIVE  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  120  acres,  good 
7-room  house,  20  cow  barn,  young  orchards,  5,000 
bushels  this  year.  $13,500.  Free  list.  E.  W.  Smith 
Realty  Agency,  Catskili,  N.  Y. 

TWO  homes,  stock,  equipped!  Thriving  dairy  farm  near 
Watkins  Glen.  Complete  with  30  head  Ayrshire 
cattle,  two  tractors,  bulldozer,  truck,  new  J.  D.  loader, 
all  tools  and  equipment:  beautiful  Georgian-style 
master  home,  12  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  also 
6-room  tenant  house;  A-l  barn  32x60,  24  stanchions; 
two  other  barns ;  three  silos ;  double  garage ;  poultry 
house;  other  buildings;  172  acres,  116  tillable,  fruit 
orchard.  Bargain.  Gas  royalty  $113.  Stock  and 
equipment  worth  $18,000;  income  $10,000;  buildings 
worth  $21,000;  full  price  $25,000!  No.  E-5661.  West’s, 
J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Wests  catalog  free. _ 

MODERN  240  acre  stock-equipped!  Beautiful  build¬ 
ings.  First  class  line  of  stock  and  equipment  and 
huge  acreage  makes  this  one  of  finest  dairy  farms 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  includes  72  head  cattle,  team, 
two  tractors,  all  tools  and  equipment;  lovely  master 
home,  18  rooms,  bath  all  improvements,  four  porches, 
landscaped  lawn;  nice  six  room  tenant  house,  with 
one-half  bath;  huge  cemented  barn  50x120,  65 

stanchions,  14  stalls,  automatic  cleaner,  new  vents, 
hoist;  second  barn  30x40,  stable  40x45;  two  silos; 
three  car  garage ;  poultry  house ;  240  acres,  110  till¬ 
able,  balance  pasture-woods.  Real  value.  Master  home 
and  main  barn  alone  worth  $40,000;  stock  and 
equipment  worth  $21,000.  '48  income  $17,000;  could  be 
doubled.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Only  $55,000  complete! 
No.  B-S764.  West's,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  James- 
town  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  West's  catalogue  free! 

ONE  man  farm.  85  acres.  Extra  good  house  with  im¬ 

provements.  Barn  for  22  head.  Poultry  house.  150 
hens.  21  head  stock.  New  tractor.  Equipment.  Con¬ 
crete  highway.  Priced  right.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED :  Low  priced  little  farm  or  land  with 

some  buildings  near  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  2331,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

246  ACRES.  35  stanchiops,  cement  floor,  Delco  electric 

equipment,  silo,  new  milk  house,  poultry  house, 
John  Deere  tractor,  tractor  plow,  tractor  harrow,  snow 
plow,  tooth  harrow,  two  mowers,  hay  loader,  side  rake, 
corn  planter,  cultivator,  wagon  on  rubber,  hay  rig, 
milking  machine,  cooler,  hay  fork,  buzz  saw,  disk, 
tedder,  corn  harvester,  40  ton  hay,  60  ton  ensilage, 
two  horses  and  16  cows  all  for  $9,800.  N.  Postupack 
with  Gordon  Giles,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Whitney 
Point  83  F  22.  _ 

NICE  home  in  the  country.  Eight  rooms,  all  im¬ 

provements,  acre,  shade,  garage,  nice.  $10,800. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey;  5  lb».  $1.65; 
10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  5-lb.  can 

maple  sugar,  $4.00.  Bert  Preacott.  Esse*  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5'lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2$4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordia. 

HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 
glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices. 
Wixson’s  Honey,  Dundee,  New  York, _ 

HONEY :  Light  clover,  buckwheat,  wlldflower.  Five 
pounds.  $1.50  delivered  third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna. 

HONEY:  Our  finest,  60  lb.  can  not  prepaid,  white 
clover  $9.60;  mixed  clover  or  basswood  $8.40; 
dark  honeys  less.  Five  pounds  within  third  zone  white 
$1.55;  mixed  $1.40.  Complete  list  on  request.  Bay 
Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover  60  pounds  $9.00;  darker  clover 
$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  mild  buckwheat  $6.00.  Com¬ 
plete  quantity  prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY :  Delicious  old  fashioned  buckwheat.  New 
crop.  Five  pounds  $1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
five-pound  pails  $6.00;  60  pound  cans  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pall  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  grown  shelled  peanuts:  5  pounds,  $3.75; 

10  pounds,  $7.00  prepaid.  Packaged  for  Christmas 
gifts  and  shipped  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Harvey  Lank- 
ford,  Jr,,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

HONEY:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  lb.  can. 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey:  Clover,  wildflower,  buckwheat,  five 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.75;  30  pounds  $7.50. 
Pure  buckwheat  flour  $1.60  10  pounds  delivered  third 
zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 
at  home.  All  recleaned  selected  stocks.  Make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts.  Five  pound  bag  $2.25;  10  pounds 
$3.75  prepaid.  25  pounds  $7.50;  100  pounds  $25  ex- 
press  collect.  J.  P.  Council!  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 
TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  or 
mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid  same  day  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Delivery  guaranteed.  $5.75  per  bushel.  Newton 
E.  Dabolt,  P.  O-  Box  641,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida. 
TUPELO  honey,  five  pounds  $2.50.  Orange  or  wild 
raspberry  $2.00  liquefied,  postpaid  third.  Harry 
Merrill,  307  Seaford  Ave.,  Massapequa,  New  York. 
TREE  ripened  fruit.  Shipping  date  about  November 
25.  Express  collet.  No  color  added.  Oranges.  $2.50 
per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per  bushel;  grapefruit, 
$2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  VanAlstyne,  Shady  Nook 
Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  extracted  honey:  Clover,  raspberry  or 
buckwheat.  5  lb.  paid  $1.35;  3  5-lb.  pails  $3.75; 

60  lb.  can  $10  prepaid.  Fred  Wright.  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
FLORIDA'S  finest  Indian  River  tree  ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  sent  fresh  from  our  groves 
prepaid  to  your  nearest  express  office  for  only  $5.50 
per  bushel,  $8.50  for  90  pound  crate,  $5.00  for  45 
pound  crate.  Our  lovely  gift  packages  contain  de¬ 

licious  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  a  pound  each 
of  Guava  jelly,  citrus  marmalade,  tropical  honey  and 
Paper  Shell  Pecans.  Let  these  gifts  take  your  message 
of  good  cheer  into  the  homes  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
at  Christmas.  Handwoven  Mexican  Basket  30  pounds 
$7.50;  bushel  hamper  $8.50;  45  pound  crate  $7.50. 
Choose  these  gifts  with  fullest  assurance  that  they  are 
in  perfect  taste  and  will  be  long  remembered.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  (Add  10%  west  of  the  Miss.). 

Send  for  colored  folder  and  complete  price  list. 

Ingram  Groves,  Box  15  RN,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


NEW  crop  shellbark  meats.  Pound  $1.65;  two  pounds 
$3.25;  five  pounds  $7.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville,  Pa. 

TRBE-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 
One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida. 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  10  lbs.  $4.50. 

Shelled  halves  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.00.  Delivered, 
insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower,  Dillon, 
South  Carolina, _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  shipped  pre¬ 

paid  by  express.  Bushels,  five  and  six  dollars.  Half 
bushels,  three  and  four  dollars.  An  acceptable  Xmas 
gift.  C.  R.  Berger,  Box  72,  Plant  City,  Florida. 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover  $8.50  per  60  lb.  can. 

Clover  Autumn  flowers  good  flavor  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 

shipped  from  our  own  groves  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct  90  lb.  box  $7.50;  55 
lb.  bushel  $4.60.  All  grapefruit,  box  $7.00;  bushel 
$4.25,  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island,  Fla. 


COMB  honey:  350  cases;  buckwheat,  $7.50;  amber, 

$8.00  per  case  of  24.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 
New  York. 


GOLDEN  popcorn  shelled.  Guaranteed  to  pop.  Five 

pounds  $1.00  postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York. 


CLOVER  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.35.  Six  pails  $7.00 
prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  $8.00  F.  O.  B. 
Buckwheat  10%  cheaper.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  y! 
SEND  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  Christmas  gifts. 

One  gallon  $6.50;  %  gallon  $3.75;  one  quart  $2.10; 
5  lb.  box,  2  oz.  sugar  $6.50.  We  will  send  direct  for 
you  prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction  Vermont. 

FR ITT  fit  to  eat.  Tree-ripened,  natural  eolor  juice 

oranges  or  grapefruit  or  both,  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Lake  Como, 
Florida.  _ 

BEST  clover  honey,  granulated,  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 

prepaid),  10  lbs.  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazcnovia.  New  York. 


£ar,k*  60  Ib’  can  $6-00;  5  lbs.  $1.10 
W  J&7.50;  5  lbs.  $1.25.  White,  60  lbs 
$9.00,  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St. 
Canandaigua,  New  York 


FOR  Sale:  Butternut  and  hickory  nuts  in  shell- 30c  lb 
Butternut  meats  $1.75  lb.  Hickory  nut  meats  $1.55 
lb.  Corn  J'0  P°P  25c  lb.  P.  O.  money  orders  only. 
Prepaid.  D.  Ripple,  Box  47,  Accord,  New  York. 
INDIAN  Itiver  citrus  fruits.  Holiday  shipments.  Per 
bushel  prepaid  to  average  distances :  Assortment  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  kuraquats,  $6.25;  with 
??v„ei  nanges’  i0}0^  erapefrult  and  lemons  added, 
f£’A5.’  Oranges,  $5.65.  Seedless  white  grapefruit,  $5.75. 

c,olo56d  KUPeiruit,  $6.75.  Extras  (not  shipped 
separately):  honey.  30c;  guava  paste,  40c;  guava  jelly 
45c.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida.  J 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post- 
Be*! low's  FaS!<iVe?montWraPPed  *  destoed-  Wooliey'8- 

Ti^LriDe.ned  !resh  ?icked  fruit:"  Oranges  $2.50 

bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O  B 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y 

ko£Tonl&£aternity  Can,;  unW9d  mo*CT3  8a°*» 

HUNTERS  accommodated.  Three  room  furnished  apart- 

o  Xor  Party.  $25  week.  Extra  sleeping  rooms 

Hampshire  ®rewsv^8  Manor  House,  Drewsville,  New 

ACCOMMODATE  on  modern  farm  near  Middletown 

few  weekly  guests  appreciating  home  like  surround- 

Ruxal  ^New-Yorker™01  r°°mS-  Bat69  *25’  BOX  2305‘ 

LADY  or  gentleman  to  share  our  home.  Good  cook- 

Monfoe.  ^York"000^"83-  ^  B’ 

_ miscellaneous 

REASONABLY  priced  homemade  articles  for  Christmas 

gifts.  Send  for  list,  M.  Blunt,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WATT Kohler  light  plant,  like  new;  reasonable. 

Frank  Hiris,  R.  D.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Hay.  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa;  also 

mixed  hay  (clover  or  alfalfa),  wheat  straw.  Wire 
bales  only.  State  price  at  farm.  BOX  2229,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Orchard  sprayer,  50-100  gallons.  State 

make,  condition,  price.  Golden  Dawn  Farm,  Box  344. 
Hicksville,  New  York. 

FOR  Sal8:  Marot  winnower,  new  condition.  Houpert. 
Clinton,  Conn. _ 

ALUS  CHALMEBS  1948  side  delivery  rake  and 
.  tedder  with  power  takeoff.  Only  used  twice.  Invite 
inspection.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Indian  Hill  Road, 
Shrub  Oak.  N.  Y.  Lakeland  5181, _ 

HEMSTITCHING  10  cents  yard.  Edna  Meehan. 
City  Mills,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  Sale:  Woods  four  sided  eight  inch  molder, 
quantity  knives  $600.  Anderson,  1709  E.  Tremont 
Ave,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUE  cars  wanted.  State  make,  year  and  price. 

Albert  A.  Hood,  425  Franklin  Ave.,  Wyckoff, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  2000  egg  Petersime  electric  incubator.  Used 

one  season.  Kari  Mooney,  Chester.  New  York. 

USED  portable  saw:  Wisconsin  motor,  two  26  in. 
«.ooiadef ’  bari?  rubber  tries.  Fine  for  clearing  land. 
$„-5  plus  freight.  E.  E.  Vail,  Flanders,  New  Jersey. 

GENEROUS  box  of  Christmas  greens  and  berries  or 

bittersweet.  Postpaid  $2.00.  M.  Blunt,  Hillsdale, 
iNew  York. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


why  more  and  more  farmers  want  tins  tractor  tire 


IT  stands  to  reason  that  day-in-day-out  farm  work  shows 
farmers  which  tractor  tire  pulls  better,  saves  time  and 
fuel,  gives  longer  wear. 

That’s  why,  in  a  survey  taken  across  the  nation,  farmers 
everywhere  voted  Goodyear  Super-Sure-Grips  as  their  first- 
choice  tractor  tire— for  two  important  reasons . 

1  —  Deeper  soil  penetration  -  greater  pull.  Goodyear's 
open  center  tread  has  straight  deep-biting  lugs.  No  curves  to 
cut  traction— no  hooks,  knobs  or  elbows  to  blunt  their  bite. 
They  cut  cleanly  into  soil,  penetrate  full  depth ,  full  length. 
Straight  bars  closer  together  at  shoulder  wedge  the  soil 
for  firmer  grip— no  “plowing  out*’  of  soil  at  sides— exert  a 


stronger  pull— keep  tractors  working  where  other  tires  won't. 
Twelve  years'  farm  experience  proves  it! 

2  —  Balanced  straight-lug  tread  design  —  longer  wear. 

Goodyear  open  center  lugs  are  all  straight,  all  equal  in  size 
and  spacing.  That’s  why  every  lug  works  equally,  pulls  fully, 
wears  more  evenly.  This  means  a  smoother,  steadier  pull — 
less  vibration  and  wobble  —  more  riding  stability  —  plu3 
longer  life. 

So  why  take  less  when  you  can  get  longer-lasting  Goodyear 
Super-Sure-Grips  without  a  penny  more  in  price?  They're 
America’s  most  wanted  tractor  tires  because  farmers  know 
they  give  “the  greatest  pull  on  earth"  —  pull  where  other 
tires  won’t!  v 


We  think  you’ll  like  “ THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"— Every  Sunday- ARC  fretwork 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


J  rip— T.  M .  The  Goodyear  Tfre  J|  Rubber  OompftQJ 
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Bo  &  Joan  Steffanson;  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Early  Dog,  Catches  the  Bone — on  Christmas  Morning 
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Ice  Cream  Manufacturer — 
Philanthropist  or  Gouger? 


S  a  result  of  the  editorials  that 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  a  few  months  ago  on 
the  profits  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream,  the  following 
letter  was  recently  received 
List,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  of  New 
York  -  State: 

“Dear  Sir: 

It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  read  the 
recent  series  of  editorials  which  appeared  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  the  subject  of  ice 
cream  manufacturers’  profits  and  the  current 
price  formula  for  milk  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream. 

As  a  representative  of  New  York  City  ice 
cream  manufacturers,  I  vigorously  object  to 
the  conclusions  reached  in  those  editorials, 
because  they  are  misleading  and  obviously 
erroneous. 

For  instance,  your  editorial  of  July  16  stated 
that  last  April  “the  ice  cream  manufacturer’s 
gross  profit  on  every  quart  of  standard  ice 
cream  was  240  per  cent — cost  13  cents  a  quart, 
selling  price  44  cents,  gross  profit,  31  cents.” 
In  the  same  editorial,  you  estimated  that 
manufacturers  were  realizing  a  gross  profit  of 
255  per  cent  on  “tray-pak”  ice  cream. 

According  to  your  editorials,  these  gross 
profit  figures  were  arrived  at  by  comparing 
the  ice  cream  manufacturers’  selling  price  of 
ice  cream  with  the  April  and  May  price  for 
Class  III  milk,  plus  “the  small  charge  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  cents  a  gallon  for  ingredients 
and  packaging.” 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  it  might  well  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the  cost  of  packaging 
materials  alone  average  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
gallon  of  ice  creaih,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  other  ingredients  such  as  sugar, 
flavoring,  fruits,  and  nuts. 

Your  editorials,  however,  gave  no  consider¬ 
ation  to  other  basic  costs  involved  in  manu¬ 
facturing  ice  cream.  In  determining  the  ice 
cream  manufacturer’s  “profit  margin,”  it  would 
seem  only  fair  to  include  such  cost  items  as 
labor,  plant  maintenance,  depreciation  and 
many  other  costs  incidental  to  any  manu¬ 
facturing  business. 

Again  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  such 
additional  costs  as  delivery,  providing  and 
maintaining  refrigeration  equipment  in  deal¬ 
ers’  outlets,  selling  and  collection  expenses, 
advertising  and  administration.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  numerous  taxes — federal, 
state  and  local — which  are  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

In  failing  to  mention  any  of  these  costs  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  ice  cream,  I 
believe  that  your  editorials  on  ice  cream  profits 
can  well  be  described  as  misleading  and  likely 


to  create  gross  misconceptions  in  the  minds 
of  your  readers. 

Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning  pur¬ 
sued  in  your  editorials,  it  could  be  shown  that 
a  dairy  farmer’s  profit  from  a  cow  would  reach 
exorbitant  figures  by  comparing  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  animal  with  the  total  amount  of 
money  received  for  the  milk  it  produced,  with¬ 
out  consideration  for  all  of  the  other  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  maintaining  and  milking  the  cow  and 
delivering  the  milk  to  the  plant.  This,  obvi¬ 
ously,  would  be  unfair  too. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  refers  to  the  in¬ 
creased  utilization  of  pool  milk  by  New  York 
City  ice  cream  manufacturers  in  1949  over 
1948  as  “excessively  large.”  This  completely 
ignores  the  fact  that  in  1948  most  New  York 
City  ice  cream  was  not  made  out  of  pool  milk 
at  all,  but  out  of  butterfat  from  non-producer 
sources.  The  stated  official  purpose  of  the  new 
Class  III  price  formula  was  to  win  back  the  lost 
market  for  producer  milk,  by  obtaining  “maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  (pool)  cream  in  ice  cream.”  Our 
increased  use  of  pool  milk  in  1949  proves  the 
success  of  the  formula  thus  far. 

The  1949  drop  in  manufacturing  milk  prices 
is  nationwide;  and  the  price  resulting  from 
the  Class  III  formula  necessarily  reflects 
changed  national  economic  conditions.  If  the 
old  Class  II-B  formula  had  remained  in  effect, 
the  1949  price  would  have  been  down  $1.69 
from  1948  (July).  All  dairy  products,  on  a 
national  basis,  are  lower  this  year  than  last;  for 
example,  July  midwest  condensary  prices  are 
down  $1.57  per  cwt.  milk.  Since  western  or 
unregulated  cream  suffered  the  greatest  de¬ 
cline  in  recent  history  and  has  been  available 
at  prices  even  less  than  Class  III  cream,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  blame  Order  27  or  local 
ice  cream  manufacturers  for  lower  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  prices.  National  price  and  pro¬ 
duction  trends  are  the  major  factors  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  repeatedly  quotes 
the  higher  price  for  Class  IIB  milk  in  1948. 
This  price  was  largely  fictitious  because  most 
ice  cream  in  1948  was  not  made  from  Class 
II-B  milk.  Regarding  such  price,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Pierce  writes  in  the  Market  Administrator’s 
Bulletin  (June  1949)  as  follows: 

“Most  and  probably  all  milk  producers 
prefer  a  price  that  will  move  the  milk, 
to  a  higher  but  fictitious  price  for  milk 
that  no  one  will  buy.” 

Butterfat  is  the  main  and  most  costly  dairy 
ingredient  of  ice  cream.  The  price  paid  for 
most  of  the  butterfat  used  by  New  York  City 
ice  cream  manufacturers  in  1948  was  not  the 
Class  II-B  price  of  pool  milk,  but  the  price  of 


(THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  COMMENT  ON  MR.  LIST’S 
PROTEST  APPEARS  ON  PAGES  746,  747,  751.) 


December  17,  1949 

non-pool  butterfat  ($3.54,  April-July  average, 
delivered).  The  comparable  delivered  cost  of 
Class  III  pool  butterfat  for  the  same  period  of 
1949  was  $2.68.  Therefore  the  reduction  was 
only  86  cents  per  cwt.  milk,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  $2.00  per  cwt.  “saving” 
erroneously  referred  to  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  •  * 

The  86  cents  reduction  in  butterfat  cost  on 
most  New  York  City  ice  cream  has  not  in¬ 
creased  manufacturers’  profits,  because  it  has 
been  passed  on  to  consumers.  This  86  cents  per 
cwt.  milk  amounts  to  14  cents  per  gallon  ice 
cream.  As  The  Rural  New-Yorker  points  out, 
tl^e  ice  cream  manufacturers  of  New  York 
City  in  April  this  year  reduced  wholesale 
prices  an  average  of  12  cents  per  gallon  of 
bulk  ice  cream  and  16  cents  per  gallon  of 
packaged  ice  cream — thus  passing  on  the  re¬ 
duction  to  retailers.  The  public  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  beneficiary  because  the  manufacturers 
encouraged  the  retailers  to  reduce  their  prices 
to  consumers  and  most  of  them  did  so. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  benefits  to 
producers,  due  to  the  new  Class  III  formula, 
on  which  benefits  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
remained  silent: 

(A)  New  York  City  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  returned  to  Order  27  producers  in 
1949  (April  thru  August)  $6,415,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4,480,000  in  1948.  If  the  formula 
had  never  been  changed,  and  the  downward 
trend  in  utilization  of  Class  II-B  milk  had  been 
permitted  to  continue,  the  return  to  pool  pro¬ 
ducers  would  have  been  about  $2,500,000. 

(B)  Under  the  new  Class  III  formula,  pool 
milk  (April  thru  July)  averaged  nine  cents 
per  cwt.  higher  than  the  price  of  non-pool 
butterfat.  New  York  City  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  bought  pool  milk  even  though  non¬ 
pool  fat  or  western  cream  was  available  for 
less. 

(C)  The  ice  cream  market  was  restored  to 
pool  producers.  Had  it  not  been,  such  pool  milk 
used  for  that  market  would  instead  have  been 
used  in  butter  or  cheese  at  14  cents  per  cwt. 
lower  than  the  Class  III  price. 

In  justice  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturers 
and  to  your  readers,  I  sincerely  believe  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  correct  the  misconceptions  and  wrong  im¬ 
pressions  which  undoubtedly  were  created  by 
your  editorials. 

The  full  truth  shows: 

1.  The  new  Class  III  formula  has  restored  to 
New  York  producers  the  ice  cream  market  as 
an  outlet  for  pool  milk,  bringing  them  greater 
returns  than  they  would  otherwise  have  under 
present  conditions. 

2.  The  lower  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
is  basically  due  to  nation-wide  conditions 
rather  than  to  the  new  Class  III  formula. 

3.  This  lower  price  for  butterfat  is  reflected 
in  lower  ice  cream  prices  to  New  York  City 
consumers. 

We  recognize  that  the  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  dairy  farmers  are  mutually 
dependent  and  essential  parts  of  the  dairy 
industry.  (Continued  on  Page  746) 
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Restoration  Program  for  Our 
Brushland 

WE  were  working  the  brush,  five  of  us  who 
had  come  up  from  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan  for  a  few  days  of  rabbit  hunting. 
Slowly  we  moved  forward,  in  a  long,  wavering 
line,  mashing  our  way  through  the  hardwood 
undergrowth,  our  eyes  on  the  alert  for  any 
movement  ahead  of  us,  or  for  any  patch  of 
white  that  would  show  where  some  snowshoe 
hare  was  hiding.  It  was  in  the  late  Fall  after- 
a  hard  frost,  so  that  all  the  leaves  were  gone 
from  the  trees,  but  before  snow.  Conditions 
were  ideal,  that  is,  for  us,  but  not  for  the 
snowshoes.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  had 
changed  from  summer  gray  and  brown  to  their 
winter  white  before  snow  came,  and  we  could 
spot  them  easily  as  they  sat  hunched  beside 
stumps  or  down  logs.  Every  so  often  there  was 
•  a  shot  and,  if  it  was  a  miss,  like  as  not  some¬ 
one  else  in  the  line  had  a  chance  at  the  snow- 
shoe  before  it  got  clean  away.  We  had  to  call 
a  halt  before  it  was  time  to  go  back  home  be¬ 
cause  we  had  all  the  rabbits  we  wanted. 

The  snowshoe  hares  were  there  in  almost 
unbelievable  numbers.  At  one  time,  I  recall,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  three  of 
them,  each  within  easy  range,  and 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  choosing 
one.  There  was  hardly  a  clump  of 
tree  sprouts,  especially  of  maple, 
that  did  not  show  the  marks  of 
their  teeth.  Later  that  year  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  I  was  up 
at  the  cabin  again,  this  time  alone, 
and  the  snowshoes  were  still  there, 
although  now  much  better  hidden 
because  snow  was  deep  on  the 
ground.  Whenever  I  wanted  rabbit 
meat,  it  was  a  small  matter  to  go 
out  with  a  gun  and  get  it.  Several 
times  as  I  was  tramping  about  in 
the  woods,  I  would  see  a  rabbit,  go 
back  to  the  house  for  the  gun, 
come  back,  and  shoot  my  supper 
meat.  The  snowshoe,  unless  it  is 
too  greatly  harried,  likes  to  stay 
put;  instead  of  running  away  from 
danger,  it  prefers  to  sit  still  and  depend  on 
protective  coloration  for  its  safety. 

In  the  Brush 


poorwills,  safely  hidden,  brooded  their  young 
by  day,  and  spent  their  evenings  whooping  it 
up  in  the  tops  of  dead  trees.  Indigo  buntings 
sang  all  Summer  long  in  the  brush.  Cottontail 
rabbits  had  not  yet  come  into  this  country, 
but  snowshoe  hares  were  numerous.  All  these, 
and  a  host  of  other  forms  of  wildlife,  prospered 
amazingly  because  of  the  security  they  found 
in  the  thick  brush.  And  they  found  not  only 
security;  they  also  found  food — tender  young 
bark  for  the  snowshoes,  browse  for  the  deer, 
pin  cherries  for  the  cedar  waxings,  Juneberries 
for  both  animals  and  birds.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  without  enemies.  Owls,  weasels,  coon 
— these  took  their  toll,  but  it  was  not  great, 
and  escape  from  these  predators  must  not  have 
been  difficult,  as  the  latter  did  not  increase 
materially. 

Since  That  Time 

Since  that  time  I  have  come  here  to  live, 
and  I  have  seen  the  brush  grow  up.  In  the 
space  of  20  years  the  thick  tangle  of  under¬ 
brush  has  become  a  fine  woods.  The  down 
logs,  without  my  being  aware  of  it,  so  slowly 
did  they  crumble  away  into  the  forest  floor, 
have  practically  disappeared.  Thousands  or 


The  forest  fire  is  the  great  timber  enemy.  No  one  wants  to  have  a  forest  fire , 
but  on  scrub  timberland  a  fire  means  that  there  will  be  lots  of  blueberries 

again. 


millions,  I  suppose,  of  the  tree  sprouts  and 
seedlings  died  out  when  they  were  overtopped 
by  more  aggressive  growth,  and  only  the 
strong-growing  trees  remain.  It  has  become  a 
That  was  in  the  late  1920’s,  some  20  years  fine  piece  of  hardwood,  of  red  oak,  beech,  ash 


and  sugar  maple  for  the  most  part.  It  is  open 
and  airy,  and  it  promises  some  day  to  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  source  of  lumber.  But,  and  I  come  to 
my  point,  it  is  no  longer  a  secure  place  for 
wildlife,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  source  of  food. 
Nothing  can  browse  trees  30,  40  or  50  feet 
tall.  The  hazlenut,  Juneberry,  pin  cherry,  all 
have  been  killed  out. 

Four  years  ago,  according  to  a  kind  of  wild¬ 
life  record  that  I  keep,  I  had  some  good  sport 
with  cottontails.  As  the  snowshoe  hares  slow¬ 
ly  disappeared,  these  rabbits  came  in.  And  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  regret  this  much  for 
I  find  the  meat  of  the  cottontail  more  to  my 
taste,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  pheasant, 
than  that  of  any  other  game  animal  or  game¬ 
bird.  I  got  17  that  Winter.  But  I  did  not  shoot 
one  of  them  in  the  woods;  I  got  them  near  my 
woodshed,  near  my  woodpile,  and  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  my  barn.  The  cottontails, 
looking  for  shelter,  found  it  among  my  build¬ 
ings;  the  open  woods  was  a  place  of  deadly 
peril  to  them. 


ago,  and  all  this  part  of  northern  Lower 
Michigan  was  in  brush.  The  final  wave  of 
lumbering,  when  odd  pieces  of  timber  left  over 
from  former  logging  days  were  cleaned  up,  had 
passed  over  my  land  10  years  before.  Thus  the 
land  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
young  trees,  seedlings  and  sprouts  of  trees  that 
had  been  cut  down.  This  growth  averaged 
about  head-high,  so  that  often  one  was  able 
to  look  over  the  top  of  it,  but  just  as  often 
found  it  topping  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could 
look  only  a  short  distance  into  the  dense  leaf¬ 
age.  Down  logs,  rotten,  half  rotten  and  a  few 
almost  sound,  strewed  the  ground,  many  of 
them  completely  hidden  by  the  thick  growth 
of  bracken  fern,  wintergreen,  or  by  plushy 
green  moss.  Scattered  about  were  great 
stumps  , white  and  Norway  pine,  the  hardwood 
stumps  having  mouldered  away  into  the  soil 
years  before.  Not  one  of  these  stumps  had  es¬ 
caped  the  touch  of  forest  fire,  which  had  re¬ 
peatedly  swept  the  cutover  land  after  logging 
was  completed,  so  that  whatever  brushed 
against  them  carried  a 
smudge  of  black. 

In  this  welter  of  young 
trees,  logs  and  stumps, 
wildlife  was  at  home  and 
relatively  secure.  Grouse, 
their  nests  skillfully 
hidden  near  logs,  hatched 
their  chicks  and  by  late 
Summer  brought  out  their 
families  to  feed  in  the  open 
places,  in  clearings,  and 
along  the  sandy  trails  that 
served  us  as  roads.  White¬ 
footed  mice  came  out  at 
night  from  the  woods  and 
raced  on  the  roof  of  my 
cabin.  Towhees  scratched 


like  chickens  on  the 

ground  under  the  thick  Qn  cut-over  country  the  area  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  natural  brush. 
canopy  of  leaves.  Whip-  Land  like  this  affords  excellent  cover  for  wild  life  and  native  fruits. 


Now,  it  is  most  desirable  that  underbrush 
should  develop  into  fine  timberland,  and 
everyone  concedes  that.  This  State,  and  many 
others,  is  pursuing  a  most  successful  program 
of  reforestation.  In  time,  when  these  plantings 
become  large  trees,  they  can  be  logged  off  arid 
so  bring  a  return  on  the  land.  We  are  coming 
to  a  place  where  we  see  that  all  land  which 
can  produce  something  necessary  to  our  living 
should  produce  up  to  its  capacity;  on  millions 
of  acres  the  growing  of  timber  crops  is  the 
one  satisfactory  answer.  Although  this  is  true, 
we  need  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  growing 
forest  damages  and  destroys  many  other  things 
which  have  an  economic  or  recreational  value. 

Wild  Berry  Patches 

For  a  number  of  years  after  I  first  came 
here,  my  land  produced  a  harvest  of  wild  fruit. 
In  midsummer  we,  my  brother  and  his  family, 
who  lived  a  mile  away,  my  other  neighbors 
and  I  went  out  for  wild  raspberries;  usually 
we  found  lots  of  them.  It  was  slow  picking,  and 
the  fruit  often  pulped  down  into  a  juicy  mess 
before  we  got  back  home,  but  it  is  hard  to  beat 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  raspberry  in  jellies  and 
jams,  and  for  eating  fresh  at  table.  Then,  going 
on  toward  Fall,  we  would  go  again, 
this  time  for  blackberries.  We 
came  out  of  the  brush  with  milk 
pails  heaped  full  of  the  rich,  glossy 
berries,  as  large  and  plump  and 
good  as  the  best  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties.  Along  logroads,  and  especially 
where  two  logroads  joined,  on  old 
skidways,  in  any  natural  clearing 
in  the  brush,  these  bramble  fruits 
simply  covered  the  ground.  They 
were  a  real  resource,  both  in  the 
value  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  recre¬ 
ation  we  found  in  our  expeditions, 
for  we  made  the  occasion  some¬ 
thing  of  a  picnic. 

I  know  very  well  where  those 
berry  patches  were,  but  now,  20 
years  later,  I  can  go  into  my  woods 
and  find  no  least  sign  that  they 
ever  existed.  The  trees  have  grown 
tall  and  their  shade  has  killed  all 
underbrush.  But  if  I  should  cut  a  clearing  in 
these  woods,  the  very  next  year  the  brambles 
would  spring  up  again.  The  seeds  of  the  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  are  in  the  woods 
mold,  still  alive,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  strike  down  to  the  earth,  the  seed 
grows.  So  it  is  something  of  a  choice:  if  I  have 
my  trees,  I  lose  my  wild  fruit;  if  I  destroy  the 
trees,  the  wild  fruit  will  come  back. 

Fire  —  The  Timber  Enemy 

Forest  fires  are  the  great  enemy  of  timber, 
and  years  ago  we  had  some  bad  ones  in  this 
section.  But  now  the  Forestry  Division  of  our 
State  Conservation  Department  has  this  men¬ 
ace  pretty  well  under  control.  There  is  a  fire 
tower  some  15  miles  northeast  of  where  I  live, 
and  another  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
southwest.  Let  a  blaze  get  started  in  the  woods 
and  a  towerman  will  spot  it  at  once;  before  it 
can  gain  much  headway,  a  crew  has  been  sent 
out  and  stopped  it.  Here,  again,  the  advantage 
is  clear:  the  maturing  woods  are  too  valuable 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  But  that  is  true  only 
if  the  woods  are  made  up  of  trees  which  will 
be  worth  something  when  they  grow  up. 

A  few  miles  to  the  southeast  of  my  cabin  lies 
a  large  area  of  “plains”  country,  sandy  land  so 

thin  and  poor  that  even 
jack  pine  and  scrub  oak 
make  only  a  scattering 
stand  on  it.  But  the  soil  is 
sour,  and  it  is  on  this  acid 
sand  that  the  lowbush 
blueberry  is  at  home.  All 
of  us  in  this  neighborhood 
used  to  go  there  for  our 
blueberries.  Through  all 
the  long  ripening  season, 
from  July  to  late  Summer, 
there  were  always  cars 
parked  beside  the  twisting 
trails  that  angled  through 
these  jack  pine  plains. 
People  from  100  miles 
down  State  and  beyond, 
came  here  for  their  blue¬ 
berries.  Whole  families 
(Cont’d  on  Page  741) 
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SAVES  YOU  TIME  AND  LABOR 
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1/  ilSf  TO  CONTROL  from  Tractor  Seat 
£  UNIFORM  SPREADING,  fine  shredding 
t/  SELF-ALIGNING  roller  bearmgs 
,/  rfillTlNUOUS  feed  to  beaters 
\/  IhORT  TURN,  no  front  wheels  to  l°m 


YES,  it’s  available  at  last — the 
new  Farquhar  Iron  Age  non¬ 
wrap  Manure  Spreader.  Easier  to 
load,  easier  to  pull  .  .  .  this  modern, 
rugged,  easy  -  to  -  handle  Iron  Age 
Manure  Spreader  always  assures  uni¬ 
form,  continuous  spreading  of  finely 
shredded  manure. 

Both  upper  and  lower  beater.s  and 
axle  have  self-aligning  bearings  .  .  . 
controls  are  conveniently  located 
behind  tractor  seat.  The  easiest 
operating  manure  spreader  you’ve 
ever  seen  is  available  in  50  and  90 
bushel  capacities.  See  the  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Spreader  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  send  coupon  for  full  information! 


'ROOF  that  it’s  positively 
NONWRAP 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  BEATERS  clean  as  a 
whistle  after  load  is  spread.  No  clogging, 
no  wrapping  with  the  new  Iron  Age 
Spreader. 


Complete  line  of 
IRON  AGE  SPRAYERS 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the  facts  on 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  Sprayers.  What¬ 
ever  your  spraying  requirements, 
Iron  Age  offers  you  the  right  orchard 
or  grove  model  to  give  you  more 
coverage  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  from  a 
complete  line  of  conventional  spray¬ 
ers,  available  with  or  without  double 
and  single  automatic  Spray  Heads, 
to  the  sensational  new  Orchard  Mist 
Sprayer  with  high  velocity  air  blast 
for  quick  drive-through  jobs. 


Send  for  FREE 
Information 


YORK.  PA. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WELDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 
I  Farm  Equipment  Division 
|  2719-D  Duke  Street,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
following  Iron  Age  equipment: 

(  )  Iron  Age  (  )  Iron  Age 

Manure  Spreader  Orchard  Sprayer 


Name.. 


Address.. 


Post  Office 


State. 
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The  ladies  of  the  church  are  busy 
in  the  new  basement  kitchen  at  the 
Chapel  today,  for  tonight  is  the  date 
of  the  annual  clam  chowder  supper 
upon  which  they  pride  themselves 
greatly.  It  is  with  good  reason  that 
they  do  so,  since  they  spare  no  effort 
to  provide  a  most  satisfying  meal  of 
the  Manhattan  type  of  chowder. 
Hundreds  of  freshly  opened  clams, 
seemingly  endless  quantities  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  prepared  and  expertly 
blended  for  just  the  right  flavor  and 
consistency.  Hours  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  time  for  the  supper,  the  aroma 
coming  from  the  kitchen  will  have 
whetted  the  appetities  of  all  to  a  keen 
edge. 

Tonight  will  be  a  busy  one  because 
the  room  is  not  too  large  and  table 
after  table  will  have  to  be  reset  to 
accommodate  the  friends  who  gather 
from  far  and  near  for  this,  our  annual 
Christmastime  event.  The  supper  will 
bring  the  neighborhood  together  and 
all  will  linger  long  past  suppertime 
whiling  away  a  friendly  evening.  On 
the  main  floor  of  the  chapel,  tables 
have  been  set  up  and  decorated  in 
Christmas  colors.  Handmade  articles 
and  other  gift  suggestions  will  be 
displayed  to  tempt  the  Christmas 
shopper. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  almost  at  hand. 
It  has  not  come  upon  us  suddenly  or 
without  warning,  for  the  general  drift 
of  the  youngsters’  conversation  has 
given  ample  notice.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  is  always  eagerly  anticipating 
the  holidays  that  lie  ahead,  scarcely 
letting  the  sun  set  upon  one  holiday 
before  they  begin  looking  toward  the 
next.  The  older  generation,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  carried 
along,  almost  reluctantly,  from  one 
holiday  to  the  next.  For  the  younger 
generation  time  moves  all  too  slowly 
while,  for  the  older  generation,  it 
moves  all  too  rapidly.  One  grasps  at 
the  future,  the  other  clings  to  the 
present. 

Whatever  may  be  the  individual  in¬ 
clination,  Christmas  sheds  its  spirit 
over  all  and  we  find  ourselves  in¬ 
creasingly  engaged  in  preparation  for 
its  celebration.  For  the  children,  there 
will  naturally  be  parties.  Many  small 
communities  are  much  more  aware  of 
the  younger  generation’s  needs  than 
they  were  years  ago.  In  many  places 
each  community  organization  feels 
the  obligation  to  do  something  for  the 
children  at  Christmas  so  that  there  is 
a  succession  of  parties  so  numerous 
that  even  the  children  grow  weary 
of  them. 

Fortunately  in  this  neighborhood, 
the  organizations  in  recent  years  have 
combined  their  efforts,  thus  assuring 
a  far  better  Christmas  party  than  any 
one  could  achieve  alone,  as  well  as 
avoiding  useless  repetition.  Once 
again,  the  entire  community  will  be 
drawn  together  in  one  great  effort. 
That  seems  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  having  the  community  divided 
into  several  little  group  parties.  Then, 
for  the  church,  there  remains  the  task 
of  giving,  far  more  definitely  than 
any  other  organization  can,  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  Christmas  to 
a  generation  which  needs  so  desper¬ 
ately  the  calming  assurance  of  the 
first  Christmas  Gift. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Hoae™  Christaas. 
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GRO-QUICK HEATING  CABLE 

Prevent  freezing  at  sub-zero.  A  per¬ 
manent  solution.  One  cable  wrap  per 
ft.  of  pipe  or  bury  with  pipe.  Any  one 
can  install.  Uses  but  little  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Order  shortest  cable  possible  for 
your  length  of  pipe  —  prepaid. 

A6  15  w.  for  I  to  3  ft.  pipe- . $1.00 

B12  30  w.  for  3  to  6  ft.  pipe _ $1.80 

M26  60  w.  for  6  to  12  ft.  pipe..,.„..$2.80 

J5&  140  w.  for  12  to  25  ft.  pipe _ $3.00 

SI  12  280  w.  for  25  to  50  ft.  pipe..._..  $6.00 

FAT  35"  thermostat  with  pilot  It . $4.50 

Wrap-on  Insulation  per  1 2*  of  pipe  $1.00 
lap)  We  refer  Inquiries  to  our  nearest  dealer. 

✓  GRO-QUICK  ,  364  W.  Hura*  $♦..  Chicago  10.  Ill, 


All -America  Gold  Medal  Winner! 

Uconn  Squash, 


and  Topcrop  Green  Beans 
are  just  2  of  many  out¬ 
standing  new  farm  and 
garden  seeds  offered  in 
our  1950  catalog,  ready 
now!  Write  today  for  yours! 


SEED 

FARMS 


BOX  77  »  HALL.  N.Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1950  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


^(^STRAWBERRIES 


i  Every  Grower  should  have  Hay  tier's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
'  Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
r  scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

k  Grapes.Blueberries.Ra&pberries.Boysen- 

MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

$28.3()  per  bu.— A  special  lot  of  sound  quality  seed, 
slightly  mixed  with  other  Clovers.  Alsike  and  Clover 
*2r3'^°  p%,,bu'  Medium  Red  Clover-Alfalfa- 
i.ei  tilled  Ladino  Clover,  highest  quality  new  crop 

nric^  SeudH,dIrfect  *®  you  at  ^est  producing  section 
for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list 

FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  154,  Archbold,  Ohio 

DOGWOOD  LOGS  WANTED:  Will  buy  by  the  cord 

nn  by.  weight-  Must  be  4,/2"  and  up  thick  and  21"  and 
Up,,  For  more  information  write  to  — 

N4HKUnrST0N«rwLLvEaY  LUMBER  CORPORATION 
NANUET,  NEW  YORK,  A.  Henry  Ladenberger 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

T™ifJ8Kt*icI8.tory  °L m,,k  ,n  the  New  y°rk 

milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 

,7rit^f^0nJ  per8onal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years 

k”own1a11  th«  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New, York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
”“°jr™at,on  for  future  generations.  Price 
*3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Restoration  Program  for 
Our  Brushland 

(Continued  from  Page  739) 

made  the  trip;  they  swarmed  every¬ 
where,  shouting  to  one  another  when 
they  found  some  extra  good  patches 
of  fruit.  It  wasn’t  tiresome  work;  it 
was  a  lark,  as  much  an  outing  as  a 
hunting  trip  is  to  the  hunter,  or  a 
fishing  trip  to  the  fisherman.  Then, 
when  they  got  back  home,  they 
canned  the  berries  for  Winter  use. 

Little  by  little  the  supply  of  blue¬ 
berries  on  this  stretch  of  jack  pine 
plains  dwindled.  There  was  just  as 
much  blueberry  brush  as  ever,  but 
the  plants  did  not  bear.  “Run  a  fire 
over  it,”  some  oldtimers  told  me, 
“and  there’ll  be  lots  of  berries  again. 
Blueberries  got  to  be  burned  over 
every  so  often.”  They  were  quite 
right.  Fire  got  into  the  plains,  a  little 
south  of  the  section  where  we  had 
done  most  of  our  berrying,  but  the 
same  kind  of  land  and  the  same  cover 
of  blueberry  brush.  Before  it  was 
brought  under  control,  a  large  area 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  burned 
over.  In  the  following  year  that  land 
produced  a  great  yield  of  blueberries. 
Why  the  blueberry  responds  to  burn¬ 
ing  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
potash  is  released,  and  that  this 
fertilizer  is  necessary  to  the  plant;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  fire,  by  burning 
the  blueberry  brush  to  the  ground,  is 
simply  pruning  it  severely,  and  that 
the  new  growth  which  comes  up  from 
the  undamaged  roots  is  exuberantly 
fruitful  as  a  result. 

Timber  or  Blueberries? 

.  Now,  then.  The  thin  scattering  of 
jack  pine  and  scrub  oak  on  this  land 
grows  slowly.  The  trees  are  branchy 
and  crooked,  so  that  after  all  the 
work  of  sawing  down  a  tree  and 
trimming  it,  the  stick  that  remains 
rarely  produces  a  piece  of  lumber 
worth  the  work  expended  on  it. 
Which  is  the  more  valuable  resource 
here — timber  or  blueberries?  If  it  is 
the  latter,  wouldn’t  occasional  burn¬ 
ing  of  such  land,  carefully  controlled 
and  supervised  by  the  Forest  Service, 
be  a  sound  practice? 

We  see,  then,  that  the  him  ter  and 
those  people  who  go  to  the  woods  for 
food — berries  or  whatnot — gain  little 
benefit  from  a  reforestation  program 
whose  aim  is,  finally,  to  convert 
brushy  areas  into  mature  woodland. 
There  still  remains  one  other  class  of 
outdoorsman  whose  interests  should 
be  considered.  We  have  them  by  the 
thousands,  and  their  numbers  are  in¬ 
creasing,  people  who  tramp  the  out¬ 
doors,  not  to  hunt  or  fish,  not  to  pick 
berries  or  mushrooms,  or  to  gather 
anything  of  any  sort.  They  find  their 
enjoyment  in  seeing  and  hearing  and 
identifying  what  lies  about  them, 
the  call  of  a  bird,  the  form  of  a  tree, 
the  track  of  a  wild  animal,  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  wild  flower — all  the  infi¬ 
nite  complexity  of  impressions  that 
come  to  one  who  takes  a  tramp  in  the 
woods.  They  like  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  deep  woods,  but  they  also  like  the 
native  shrubs  and  vines  and  small 
ground  cover  plants  —  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  the  ferns,  the  baneberries, 
and  the  rest  of  the  low-growers  that 
leave  when  a  woods  grows  up. 

In  this  connection  I  again  turn  to 
my  own  woods.  In  what  is  now  a 
stand  of  hardwoods  with  an  open 
floor,  thei'e  used  to  be  a  host  of  things 
which  are  no  longer  there — the  bank 
of  sumac  which  in  the  Fall  used  to 
give  a  fine  dab  of  color  on  the  hill¬ 
side;  the  witch  hazel  with  its  stringy 
yellow  bloom  long  after  the  first 
autumn  frost;  the  hazelnut,  har¬ 
vested  by  fox  squirrel  and  red 
squirrel;  the  wild  plums;  the  fra¬ 
grant  white  violet  and  the  downy 
woods  violet,  an  innumerable  growth 
that  was  shaded  out  by  the  growing 
trees.  They  have  not  disappeared 
completely  but  they  have  retreated 
to  places  where  they  can  get  at  least 
a  little  sunlight,  to  the  edges  of  the 
woods,  to  the  roadside.  Animals  and 
birds,  too,  draw  away  from  heavy 
woods,  especially  such  tracts  of  tim¬ 
ber  as  are  kept  clean,  where  old  and 
defective  tree  are  taken  out  for  fire¬ 
wood,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  litter 
the  ground. 

The  Way  of  Nature 

The  way  of  nature,  and  the  way  of 
forest  control  as  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  do  not  entirely  coincide. 
Under  the  best  and  strictest  forestry 
practice  a  piece  of  timber  has  no 
hollow  trees,  because  such  trees  are 
cut  down  and  made  into  firewood. 
So  there  is  no  place  for  a  swarm  of 
wild  bees  to  find  a  new  home,  no 


place  for  the  coon  to  have  a  den. 
There  are  no  down  logs,  because 
mature  trees  are  harvested  for  lum¬ 
ber  long  before  they  grow  so  old 
and  weak  that  a  windstorm  can 
topple  them.  So  a  hiding  place  for 
rabbits  and  a  nesting  place  for 
grouse  are  gone.  There  is  no  brush 
in  the  deepening  gloom  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  forest.  So  browse  is  lost  to  all 
woods  life  that  feeds  on  it.  No  forest 
fire  is  allowed,  rightly,  of  course*. 
Finally,  nothing  remains  but  the 
trees. 

The  way  of  nature  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  In  the  forest  a  tree  grows  old. 
Its  heartwood  rots  away,  leaving  a 
hollow  trunk  that  will  serve  for  years 
as  a  home  to  the  wild  bee  and  the 
coon,  and  as  an  occasional  shelter  to 
most  woods  animals.  In  time  a  high 
wind  gets  hold  of  it  and  brings  it 
down.  Its  trunk  and  broken  branches 
once  more  serve  as  home  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  wildlife.  Into  the  space 
the  tree  occupied,  sunlight  pours 
down.  All  the  shrubs  and  wood 
plants,  whose  seed  in  the  woods 
mold  has  been  lying  dormant  for 
years  and  years  springs  into  life: 
wintergreen,  bunchberry,  trillium, 
willow — food  for  birds  and  animals. 
Every  year  a  great  many  of  these 
trees  come  down,  and  in  each  empty 
space  a  new  cycle  starts.  Small, 
creeping  growth  gives  way  to  shrubs 
and  seedling  trees;  seedling  trees 
grow  tall  and  kill  out  the  under¬ 
growth  beneath  them.  By  that  time, 
however,  many  other  trees  have 
fallen  to  start  new  cycles.  In  nature, 
a  forest  rarely  is  made  up  of  evenly 
mature  trees;  it  is  a  great  mixture  of 
old  trees  and  young  trees,  places  of 
dense  shade,  half  shade,  and  patches 
where  the  sun  can  get  down  to  the 
ground. 

That  covers  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  that  nature,  in  an  apparently 
haphazard  fashion  and  often  waste- 
fully,  brings  to  an  area  of  wooded 
country  the  richest  possible  diver¬ 
sity  of  animal  life  and  plant  life.  In 
our  conservation  work,  we  have 
started  with  the  word  “reforestation” 
when  we  should  have  started  with 
the  much  broader  term  “restoration.” 
Reforestation  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  restoration,  but  it 
does  not  cover  the  situation  com¬ 
pletely.  It  does  not  recognize  the 
sportsman’s  interest  sufficiently,  or 
it  would  long  since  have  realized  that 
the  creation  of  dense,  low  cover  for 
wildlife  is  as  necessary  and  valid  a 
part  of  restoration  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  merchantable  timber.  It  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  thousands 
of  outdoorsmen  who  want  to  find  as 
wide  a  range  of  discovery  as  possible 
in  woods  country — people  who  take 
pictures,  people  who  are  amateur 
botanists,  people  who  are  just  plain 
unabashed  nature  lovers. 

Nature  can  be  copied  without  too 
much  difficulty,  I  think.  Nature  may 
even  be  improved  upon.  The  ideal 
restoration  program  would  be  one  in 
which  every  thing  that  had  ever  been 
native  to  a  tract  of  wild  land  would 
be  brought  back  to  it,  every  species 
of  tree,  shrub,  vine,  fern,  herbaceous 
plant.  Every  watercourse,  runlet, 
brook  or  river,  would  be,  if  at  all 
possible,  purified  and  renewed.  All 
the  animals  and  birds  which  had 
ever  lived  on  the  land,  except  those 
dangerously  predatory,  should  be  re¬ 
established  on  it.  Such  a  program,  of 
course,  would  be  difficult  to  achieve 
in  its  entirety  but,  if  it  were  only 
approximately  successful,  it  would 
serve  the  varied  interests  of  all  those 
who  find  their  first  pleasure  in  the 
outdoors.  Walter  J.  Muilenburg 
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quality  P°stUfe  fertilixer 


gives  you  extra  value 


Generous  fertilization  of  pastures  with  International  Crop-Producing 
Plant  Foods  of  high  phosphate  and  potash  content  is  doubly  profitable. 

It  is  an  effective  means  of  producing  thick,  high-quality  stands  of 
legumes  and  grasses  to  provide  your  livestock  with  abundant,  money* 
saving,  nutritious  forage.  And  it  helps  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for 
healthy  growth  of  the  cultivated  crops  in  your  rotation. 


When  you  order  fertilizers  for  your  pastures— or  for  any  other  crops— 
it  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  International  Fertilizers.  You’ll  be  sure  of  fine  qual* 
ity  and  excellent  mechanical  condition,  together  with  the  tonnage  you 
need  of  the  grades  recommended  for  your  individual  crops  by  your  local 
extension  service  and  experiment  station. 


Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  is  ready  now  to  help  you  select  your 
plant  foods.  See  him  soon,  won’t  you,  so  you  can  be  sure  to  have  ample 
supplies  of  high  quality  International  Fertilizer  for  satisfaction  at  harvest  time. 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


STRAWBERRIES 

for 

Every  Need,  Soil ’  Location ,  Climate 

ALL  VARIETIES  Blueberries  8l(r  PROFIT  MAKERS 


Our  1950  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 


Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Boysenberries,  Black¬ 
berries  and  Asparagus. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 

SINCE  1931 


OUTSTANDING  PERFORMERS  FOR  EARLIEST  TO 
LATEST  MARKETS  —  TOP-QUALITY  HYBRIDS  FOR 
MOST  DISCRIMINATING  TRADE  —  TEST-PROVEN 

NEW  PRODUCTIONS. 

Mail  post  card  for  descriptions  and  latest  price  list. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Smooth,  Round,  Scarlot-Red  and  Delicious 

Thick-meated  heavy  fruits  04  lb.  or  more  each), 
outstanding  in  quality  and  rich  flavor,  wonderful 
for  salads,  canning  and  every  family  use — profit¬ 
able  to  grow  for  market.  Excels  on  stakes  or  grown 
naturally.  Offer  good  for  limited  time  only — send 
stamp  for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  seeds  FREE. 
Or.  to  have  more  plants:  30  seeds  35c;  100  seeds  $1. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

377  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  CROW 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early, 
midseasen  and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

CALLETTA  BROS.  -  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  They  need  no  spray  for  blight.  (2)  Out  yielded  all 
varieties  in  New  York  1947.  (3)  Out  yielded  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania  1948.  (4)  Out  yielded  Cobblers, 
150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the  south  1949.  (5)  We  have 
Certified  Essex  that  were  clean  on  the  last  field  read¬ 
ing.  (6)  Booking  now  for  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


GENUINE  LADINO  CLOVER  SEED 

99%  Pure  including  5%  Timothy  and  Alsike — care¬ 
fully  recleaned  to  highest  standard  of  quality — good 
germination.  1  lb.  $1.95;  5  Itw.  $9.50:  10  Iba.  $18.50; 
20  lbs.  $36.00.  Prices  postpaid.  Check  with  Order  or 
seed  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Order  NOW. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  254,  Arehbold,  Ohio 


Also  Fres 

Burpee 
Seed  Catalog 


742 
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GUARANTEED 
to  out-perform  any  chain  saw 


HOMELITE 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  CHAIN  SAW 
only  33  pounds 


Whether  you  want 
to  fell  trees,  buck  logs  or 
cut  cordwood,  the  important 
thing  is  the  performance 
of  the  saw.  You  want  a  saw  that 
is  not  only  light  in  weight 
and  easy  to  handle  . . .  but  also 
one  that  cuts  smoothly  and  fast 
. . .  one  that  cuts  through  an 
18-inch  softwood  tree  in 
18  seconds  . . .  through  an  18- 
inch  hardwood  tree  in  35 
seconds  . . .  and  handles 
up  to  40-inch  trees. 

You  want  a  chrome-plated  chain  that  will  cut  many  times  longer  before  re¬ 
quiring  sharpening  .  .  .  and  much  longer  between  sharpenings.  Above  all, 
you  want  a  saw  that  is  rugged  and  doesn’t  need  babying  . .  ♦  a  saw  that  costs 
little  to  maintain  .  .  .  that  can  be  serviced  quickly  and  cheaply  right  on  your 
own  job. 

Before  you  buy  .  .  .  try  a  Homelite  Saw  .  .  .  built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  over  275,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units. 

Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration . 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  COMPUTE 
INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 
2600  Riverdale  Ave.,Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 


Name 


County . State. 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

FP  C*  IT  7B  Leaflet,  also 
^  40-page  Handbook 

Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SNOOntOM 

CEMENTS 


*»“• 

Matw  Car  teat 
Ham  IfeclMy  x 

Power  PUnt 


®*J*  SMOOTH-ON 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


CHAIN  LIGHTNING 

NEW,  QUICK, 
CLEAN,  SAFE  WAY 
to  Put  on  Chains 
No  Jacking 
or  Reaching 
Under  Fenders 
CHAIN  LIGHTNING 
fits  chains  to  both  tires 
in  one  simple  operation. 
Drive  forward  one  revolu¬ 
tion  and  couple  fasten- 
_  'ings.  No  wasted  time, 

1 1 1  //  soiled  clothing,  frozen  hands.  Pack- 
'  aged  with  one  GLO-SLO  Scotchlite 
7  Reflector  to  guide  traffic  safely  past. 
Instructions.  Ideal  Xmas  gift.  $1.00 
Postpaid. 

STODDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Int. 

Box  N-3042,  Westville,  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

_ _ _ _ _  Write  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Keep  Your  Roads  Open 
Get  Children  to  School 
Keep  Barnyard  Clear 
Plow  Snow  Fences 
Fits  Most  Tractors 


•  When  the  snow  piles  up,  thousands  of 
farmers  would  give  almost  anything  for  a 
Morrison  SNO-DOZER.  You  can  protect 
yourself  now  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
Morrison  Universal  SNO-DOZER  fits 
better  than  91  makes  and  models  . . .  more 
than  95%  of  all  tractors  built  today.  The 
sturdy  SNO-DOZER  is  Hydraulically  oper¬ 
ated,  either  hand  or  power,  and  is  equipped 
with  either  5,  6  or  7-foot  blade  with  rever¬ 
sible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings  28  degrees 
to  right  or  left.  In  summer,  use  it  for  ditch¬ 
ing,  levelling,  terracing,  crowning.  Built  for 


SNOfVOZER 


a  lifetime.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Sno- Dozer  Jrs.  also  available  for  Cub, 
Pony-A  and  Super-A. 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
34  34th  Street,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 

- - 

|  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
j  34  34th  Street,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y, 

I  Please  send  me  SNO-DOZER  literature  | 
|  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  t 

J  Name -  | 

II  Address _  I 

I  I 

l|  Type  of  tractor _ — _  | 


Pennsylvania 

Farm  “face  lifting”  for  soil  im¬ 
provement  and  erosion  prevention 
can  be  practical  on  small  scale.  In 
fact,  J.  Wilson  McClenahan  and  his 
son,  Henry  W.,  have  proved  the  point 
on  their  farm  near  New  Wilmington 
in  Lawrence  County.  Increasing 
erosion  on  the  home  farm  and  a 
brushy  wilderness  on  adjoining  land 
presented  them  with  a  double  prob¬ 
lem  when  they  bought  a  neighboring 
farm  in  1947.  They  solved  both  prob¬ 
lems. 

First,  they  counseled  with  Lewis 
C.  Dayton  of  New  Castle,  their 
county  agricultural  agent.  He  sug¬ 
gested  contour  strip  cropping  to  stop 
the  erosion  which  already  had  de¬ 
veloped  deep  gullies  across  one  of 
the  fields,  and  showed  them  how  to 
install  this  system  of  farming.  Two 
fields,  the  eroded  land  and  the 
“wilderness,”  were  combined  inito 
one.  The  McClenahans  hired  a  bull¬ 
dozer  and  also  got  to  work  with  their 
tractor  to  rip  out  a  line  fence  row 
which  had  overgrown  into  a  20-foot 
wooded  strip,  and  to  clear  brush  and 
trees,  some  of  them  30  feet  tall,  from 
the  rest  of  the  new  tract. 

They  started  two  years  ago.  Today 
winter  wheat,  barley  and  other  crops 
grow  in  bands  on  the  contour. 
Straight  rows,  which  paralleled  the 
highway  for  easy  operation,  and  in 
running  up  and  down  grade  contri¬ 
buted  to  washing,  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Erosion  has  been  checked, 
gullies  are  grassed  over  and,  where 
trees  and  brush  grew  wild,  good  crops 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  have  been 
produced.  The  McClenahans  are 
pleased  with  the  results,  particularly 
because  they  were  able  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 

Part  of  the  second  farm,  too  steep 
for  cultivation,  has  been  seeded  for 
dairy  pasture.  Development  of  this 
phase  of  the  farming  program  has  in¬ 
creased  the  live  stock  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  land.  Half  of  their  herd 
of  24  milk  cows  freshened  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  thereby  contributing 
to  a  more  nearly  even  flow  of  milk 
throughout  the  year. 

In  addition,  they  raise  70  head  of 
hogs,  fatten  a  dozen  steers,  and  feed 
450  laying  hens.  Forage  and  grain 
produced  on  their  own  land  and  on 
a  nearby  place,  which  they  farm  on 
the  shares,  gives  them  more  then 
enough  home  grown  feed.  They  sold 
part  of  their  1948  corn  crop,  and 
this  year  the  corn  yield  was  even 
better. 

Soil  fertility  on  the  McClenahan 
acres  is  maintained  largely  by  the 
liberal  use  of  barnyard  manure,  a  by¬ 
product  of  their  livestock  program. 
This  is  fortified  with  superphosphate 
and  supplemented  with  regular  row 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Lime,  to  sweeten  the  land,  goes  on 
as  needed. 

The  McClenahan  farm  philosophy 
of  father  and  son,  in  their  words,  is 
to  “take  one  step  at  a  time.”  They 
solve  their  farm  problems  in  this  way 
and,  in  doing  the  work  themselves, 
experience  added  satisfaction. 


A  visit  with  the  farm  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Forbes  and 
their  three  children,  Marlyn,  17, 
Lorraine,  13,  and  Hugh,  Jr.,  16,  at 
their  New  Castle  home  in  Lawrence 
County  is  sure  to  be  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience.  Before  long  the  conversa¬ 
tion  will  veer  to  4-H  Club  work,  and 
soon  the  impression  begins  to  take 
shape  that  this  family,  all  of  them 
in  4-H  activities,  provides  its  own 
definition  of  what  4-H  is.  The  Forbes 
family  is  now  in  its  third  generation 
in  4-H. 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Forbes’  father, 
Frank  T.,  was  persuaded  to  head  up 
a  new  boys’  club  program  in  their 
community.  Formal  organization  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1920  as  the  McCaslin  4-H 
Pig  Breeding  Club.  It  was  the  first 
such  club  in  the  State,  and  Hugh,  Sr., 
then  only  eight  years  old,  became  the 
first  member  and  bought  the  first  pig. 
Composed  of  more  than  a  dozen  farm 
boys  of  the  McCaslin  community  in 
Scott  Township,  the  club  flourished, 
stimulating  interest  generally  in 
better  swine  breeding,  and  the 
Forbeses,  father  and  son,  continued  in 
their  respective  roles  as  leader  and 
club  member  for  the  next  seven 
years.  From  pig  breeding,  young 
Forbes  and  other  members  of  the 
initial  club  branched  out  to  include 
projects  in  pig  feeding,  dairy  calves, 
and  other  projects. 

Since  1946,  Hugh  Forbes,  now 
with  a  family  of  his  own,  has  been 
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local  leader  of  the  club  which  mean¬ 
while  took  in  the  whole  township  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Scott  Booster 
4-H  Club.  Even  earlier,  the  present 
Mrs.  Forbes,  a  former  4-H  girl,  be¬ 
came  local  leader  of  the  4-H  home¬ 
maker  club  in  their  community,  a 
position  she  has  filled  the  last  six 
years. 

Both  parents  are  members  of 
Liberty  Grange,  1780,  of  which  Mr. 
Forbes  formerly  was  master.  He  has 
served  six  years  as  township  school 
director  and  last  November  was  re¬ 
elected  for  six  more.  He  is  elder  in 
his  church.  Interest  developed  as  a 
4-H  pig  breeder  has  stuck  with  him. 
He  breeds  purebred  Berkshires  and 
is  a  director  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Berkshire  Breeders  Assn.  Other 
members  of  that  initial  1920  McCaslin 
4-H  Pig  Breeding  Club  are  filling 
positions  of  leadership. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  we 
need  heavy  rains  badly  as  we  have 
had  nothing  but  light  showers  all 
Fall,  and  the  wells  and  springs  on 
many  farms  are  very  low.  If  we 
don’t  have  some  rain  before  real 
winter  weather  comes,  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult  for  many  farmers  to  have 
enough  water  for  their  livestock.  In 
fact,  even  now  some  of  them  have 
hardly  enough  to  get  along  on. 

Deer  hunting  came  in  on  November 
28  and  for  a  few  days  the  roads  were 
filled  with  cars  carrying  hunters  to 
the  big  woods,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trucks,  trailers  and  small  houses,  all 
on  their  way  to  the  counties  where 
deer  are  most  plentiful.  While  the 
extreme  western  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  not  as  a  rule  classed  as 
deer  country,  there  have  been  a  few 
deer  migrating  into  these  counties  the 
past  few  years  and  it  is  nothing  un¬ 
common  to  see  one  or  two  along  the 
road  or  in  some  one’s  field  from  time 
to  time. 

Farm  work  is  pretty  well  caught 
up  with;  practically  all  the  corn  is 
picked  and  stored.  Corn  has  been  a 
big  crop  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  surplus  as  the  statistics 
would  have  us  believe.  There  is  very 
little  being  sold  and,  as  the  price 
range  is  only  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  farmers  are  not  going  to  sell 
it  if  they  can  find  something  to  feed 
it  to.  Oats  were  a  lighter  crop  and  at 
this  time  they  are  paying  70  cents  per 
bushel  for  it  at  the  mills,  but  not  a 
great  amount  is  being  sold. 

Prices  of  livestock  are  little 
changed  the  past  month  unless  it  is 
hogs  which  have  gone  considerably 
lower.  We  see  small  pigs  advertised 
for  $20  a  pair,  which  seems  plenty 
considering  the  price  of  pork  at  this 
time.  Eggs  have  been  scarce  but  are 
now  getting  more  plentiful  as  pullets 
come  into  heavier  production.  They 
are  now  selling  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  dozen  depending  on  grade  and 
quality.  Many  turkeys  were  sold  for 
Thanksgiving  and  many  others  are 
being  kept  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good 
supply  of  them  and  they  sold  at 
various  prices,  'anywhere  from  40  to 
50  cents  per  pound  liveweight,  and 
60  to  75  cents  dressed.  Other  poultry 
was  plentiful  and  therefore  brought 
a  lot  less  per  pound  than  last  year. 

Veal  calves  are  in  good  demand 
and  the  very  tops  bring  around  30 
cents  at  the  community  sales,  with 
some  of  the  medium  and  inferior 
grades  down  to  about  half  that  price. 

A  countywide  rat  poisoning  cam¬ 
paign  is  under  way  at  the  present 
time  and  farmers  all  over  the 
county  are  asked  to  buy  the  bait — 
ground  horse  meat  mixed  with  the 
poison.  The  day  scheduled  as  rat  ex¬ 
termination  day  is  December  13. 

The  price  of  dairy  cows  continues 
fairly  high  and  good  fresh  cows  or 
springers  are  in  demand.  Milk  prices 
have  improved  but  very  little.  One 
creamery  paid  $3.90  for  five  per  cent 
milk  the  past  month.  This  is  not 
enough  the  way  labor  is  getting  paid 
in  other  industries.  P.  McCullough 
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Junior  Farmers 


John  Castroginni  (22)  of  Montrose, 
Pa.,  has  recently  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  regional  Star  Farmers  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA) 
program.  The  Star  Farmer  award  is 
the  highest  degree  of  achievement  in 
the  organization  and  carries  a  $500 
cash  prize  with  it.  John,  who  owns 
180  acres  of  land  and  rents  an  addi¬ 
tional  140  acres  for  his  farming 
operations,  specializes  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  and  owns  51  head  of  Holstein 
cattle  valued  at  $9,800.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alberto  Castroginni. 

The  FFA  regional  winner  for  the 
North  Atlanti-c  States  for  best  soil 
and  water  management  was  Kenneth 
Gifford  (18)  of  Medusa,  N.  Y.;  he 
won  a  cash  prize  of  $200.  Kenneth, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayland  Gifford, 
has  worked  with  his  father  helping  to 
adopt  soil  and  water  management 
practices  that  have  resulted  in  more 
than  tripling  the  value  of  the  home 
farm  in  the  last  two  years.  They 
havev  removed  old  stone  walls  to 
allow  use  of  larger  fields  and  con¬ 
tinuous  contour  lines,  using  the 
stones  for  foundation  and  fill  for  a 
new  dairy  barn  and  to  fill  and  level 
the  barnyard.  They  use  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  to  provide  good  legume  pasture, 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  gain  valuable 
experience  on  the  show  circuit  by 
assisting  with  exhibitors’  animals  as 
well  as  working  with  their  own. 
William  Bennett  (14),  South  Willing- 
ton,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  is  hand¬ 
ling  a  Hereford  bull,  Royal  Essar,  for 
Chinco  Farms,  Church  Hill,  Md.  At 
the  1949  Eastern  States  Exposition 
this  deep  bodied  bull  placed  first  in 
class  and  was  later  made  junior 
champion  at  the  New  Jersey  Fair. 

renovating  old  fields  that  previously 
had  been  abused.  Considerable  use 
has  been  made  of  limestone  and 
fertilizers  to  bring  the  land  into 
pi'ofitable  pasture  and  forage  pro¬ 
duction.  Cover  crops  and  contour 
farming  have  stopped  erosion. 

Another  North  Atlantic  regional 
FFA  winner  was  Robert  H.  Wood 
(18)  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  in  Farm 
Mechanics  with  its  $250  cash  award. 
Robert  is  particularly  proud  of  his 
farm  shop  which  he  developed  from 
a  building  that  was  erected  originally 
for  a  two-car  garage.  He  installed 
shelves,  cupboards  and  workbenches, 
wired  it  for  electricity,  and  equipped 
the  shop  with  hand  and  power  tools 
for  easy  farm  machinery  repair  and 
construction.  He  has  repaired  and 
serviced  much  equipment:  milking 
machines,  tractors,  mowing  machines, 
a  sprayer  and  a  truck;  he  owns  about 
$2,500  worth  of  machinery. 


At  the  recent  Windsor  Dairy  Show 
in  Maine  the  boys  and  girls  brought 
their  carefully  raised  and  trained 
dairy  animals  from  several  counties. 
Names  of  the  prize  winning  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  their  breeds  are:  Ayrshires 

—  Douglas  Shores  and  Gwendolyn 
Jewett,  Kennebec  County;  Guernseys 

—  Pricilla  Cook,  Dale  Eastman  and 
Wendell  Eastman  of  Penobscot 
County,  and  John  Hesketh,  Piscata¬ 
quis  County;  Holsteins  —  Laurette 
Castonguay,  Maurice  Keene  and 
Verge  Forbes,  Twin  County;  Pauline 
Cobb  and  Iva  Bragg,  Oxford; 
Charles  Merrill,  Penobscot;  and 
Richard  Emery,  Somerset.  Milking 
Shorthorns  —  Mildred  Bean,  Frank¬ 


lin;  and  Richard  Webster,  Kennebec; 
Jerseys — Clarence  Gordon,  Cumber¬ 
land;  David  Luce,  Franklin;  Robert 
and  David  Rowe,  Penobscot;  and 
Albert  Dow,  Piscataquis. 

Laurence  Caldwell,  Jr.,  and  Jean 
Sennett,  both  of  Willing  Dairy  Work¬ 
ers  4-H  Club,  Turner,  Androscoggin 
County,  recently  won  first  and  second 
place  in  a  Holstein  calf  classification 
event.  Caldwell  also  got  second  place 
in  a  fitting  contest.  The  following 
4-H  boys  and  girls,  accompanied  by 
their  leader,  Norris  Stevens,  exhi¬ 
bited  dairy  cattle  at  the  Skowhegan 
Fair:  Leroy  Stevens,  Gordon  Twitch- 
ell,  Jean  Sennett,  Laurence  Ca.d- 
wel,  Jr.,  Arthur  Pearl,  Jr.,  and  Leslie 
Pearl. 

Franklin  County  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Skowhegan  Fair  in  both 
the  dairy  and  beef  classes.  In  the  beef 
show,  14  of  the  21  entries  were  from 
Franklin  County.  Pauline  Small  of 
Mosher  Hill,  a  first  year  member, 
won  first  place  for  her  baby  beef. 
Herbert  York  of  Mosher  Mill  won 
second  and  fourth  places  with  his 
two  steers,  and  Carolyn  Davis  of 
New  Sharon  took  third  place.  All 
other  animals  placed  high  in  the  large 
class.  In  the  dairy  class,  David  Luce 
of  Mosher  Hill  placed  first  with  his 
Jersey,  and  also  won  the  showman¬ 
ship  prize.  George  Bryant  of  East 
Wilton  was  first  in  the  Ayrshire  class; 
David  Pike  and  Douglas  Fletcher 
placed  high  in  the  Guernsey  class. 

Over  200  parents  and  friends  re¬ 
cently  gathered  at  the  Caribou  High 
School  to  attend  the  joint  local  ex¬ 
hibition  of  five  4-H  Clubs  —  The 
Pioneer  Club,  Woodland,  Frank  C. 
Underhill,  leader;  Maple  Leaf  Club, 
Washburn  unit,  Arthur  Plissey,  lead¬ 
er;  Merry  Workers’  Club,  Caribou, 
led  by  Mrs.  Alice  Blackstone;  the 
Wade  Along  Club,  Wade,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Henry  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  the  Good  Luck  Club,  Wood¬ 
land,  whose  leader  is  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Underhill. 


Barbara  Spink  of  Western  ville, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Genevieve 
Zombek  of  Oriskany  Falls  were  blue 
ribbon  winners  at  the  recent  District 
4-H  Dress  Revue  ih  Morrisville. 
Barbara  belongs  to  the  Westernville 
4-H  Club  and  Genevieve  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hilltop  4-H  Club.  Other 
district  winners  were  Ella  Burger, 
an  individual  member  from  Oneida; 
Lorraine  Beagle  of  the  Remsen  4-H 
Club;  and  Nancy  Cox  and  Maxine 
Cunningham  of  the  Durhamville 
Happy  Workers. 

The  following  recently  installed 
officers  are  now  officiating  at  the 
Onondaga  County  4-H  Clubs  as 
listed:  Jamesville,  Pres.,  Bobby 

Puffett;  Vice-pres.,  Alyce  Mincey; 
Secy.,  Lorraine  Lenz;  Treas.,  Ray¬ 
mond  Bishop;  News  Reporter,  Joyce 
Mincey;  Song  Leader,  Donald  Love; 
Cheerleader,  Peggy  P.uffett;  Leaders, 
Mrs.  L.  June  Plumpton  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Lenz.  Fabius  Future  Home¬ 
makers,  Pres.,  Sally  Campbell;  Vice- 
pres.,  Betty  Duba;  Secy.,  Helen  June; 
Treas.,  Nancy  McManus;  Leaders, 
Mrs.  Donald  Duba  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Campbell.  Plainville  4-H,  Pres.,  Tracy 
Smith;  Vice-pres.,  Wendel  Powers; 
Secy.,  Charles  Rogers;  Treas., 
Roderick  Beebe;  Cheei’leader,  Earl 
Rice;  Song  Leader,  John  Horner;  Flag 
Keeper,  John  Horner;  Leader,  Rev. 
Rudolph  Grossman.  Lakeside  Juniors, 
Pres.,  Richard  Cherney;  Vice-pres., 
Dick  Clark;  Secy.,  Eddie  McCarthy; 
Treas.,  Larry  Walters;  News  Re¬ 
porter,  Richard  LaPine;  Cheerleader, 
John  McCarthy;  Leader,  Mrs.  Rita 
Walters. 

A  lemon  meringue  pie  baked  by 
a  New  York  State  4-H  Club  girl  was 
judged  the  winner  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council 
regional  consumer  demonstration 
competition  at  the  poultry  exposition 
here.  Jane  Pagnella,  Hamlin,  N.  Y., 
with  a  masterful  use  of  eggs  in  both 
pie  filling  and  meringue,  took  this 
honor. 


“Our  Future  in  a  Rural  Com¬ 
munity”  was  the  theme  of  the  recent 
annual  New  York  State  Older  Rural 
Youth  Conference  held  in  Watkins 
Glen.  On  the  opening  day  Daniel 
Carey,  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  Brannan,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  symposium  on  “Pros¬ 
pects  for  Agriculture  in  the  Future.” 
Other  contributors  were  the  Rev. 
Dutton  Peterson  of  Odessa;  Drs.  C.  A. 
Bratton  and  Herrell  DeGraff  of 
Cornell;  and  R.  C.  S.  Sutliff,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Albany.  »  D. 


Allis-Chalmers 


demonstrates  new 
earth-gripping  traction 


r 


More  than  any  development  since  Allis-Chal- 
mers  introduced  the  first  tractor  with  rubber 
tires  in  1932,  the  hydraulic  Traction  Booster 
increases  the  usefulness  and  pulling  power 
of  the  farm  tractor. 

Its  4-cylinder  hydraulic  pump  mechanism 
automatically  shifts  weight  to  the  rear  wheels 
as  the  load  increases.  The  WD’s  quick- 
mounted  plow,  with  two  full  16-inch  bottoms 
at  your  control,  bites  deep  and  stays  deep. 
Disc  plows  and  mounted  bedders  and  listers 
are  also  operated  by  the  WD  hydraulic 
Traction  Booster  system. 


lei  WD  engine 
power  do  it 

POWER -ADJUST¬ 
ED  WHEEL  SPAC¬ 
ING — uses  power  of 
the  engine  to  change 
rear  wheel  width. 

Seventeen  new  fea¬ 
tures  include  new 
hydraulic  Traction 
Booster,  Touch  Hy¬ 
draulic  System,  Two 
Clutch  Power  Control, 
hydraulic  comfort  seat, 
light-pressure  foot 
brakes,  low  pitch 
muffler. 

WIDE-ADJUST¬ 
ABLE  front  axle, 
dual  or  single  front 
wheels  available. 


The  WD  actually  gives  new  meaning  to 
the  word  "tractor.”  Not  only  does  it  pull . . . 
the  WD  boosts  traction  when  you  need  it. 
Adjusts  its  own  rear  wheel  spacing  with  en¬ 
gine  power.  Lifts  and  lowers  implements. 
Operates  power  take-off  and  belt-driven  ma¬ 
chines  .  .  .  and  through  its  new  two-clutch 
system,  controls  the  power  take-off  driven 
machines  independent  of  forward  travel. 

Here  is  down-to-earth  power  for  your 
family  farm.  It's  years  ahead.  It's  priced 
sensibly.  It's  Allis-Chalmers! 


LLIS- CHALMERS 
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The  Senior  and  International  grand  champion  Guernsey  female  at  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Dairy  Exposition  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
McDonald  Farms  Pre  Karen,  owned  by  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

At  the  International  Exposition 


The  first  show  of  the  International 
Dairy  Exposition,  recently  held  in  its 
permanent  home  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  well  attended  with  a  record 
number  of  entries-  in  all  classes  of 
2,633  animals.  The  second  annual  ex¬ 
position  of  this  corporation  will  be 
held  October  7-14,  1950. 

Champions  in  the  various  classes 
were  as  follows: 

Ayrshire  —  Bulls:  Sr.  Ch.,  True 
Banker,  Greenfield  Farms*  West  Allis, 
Wise.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Cluoran  Glencoe,  Imp., 
Robert  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wise.;  Gr. 
Ch.,  Cluoran  Glencoe,  Imp.,  Robert 
Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wise.;  Res.  Ch., 
Pennyfadyeoch  Perfect  Blend,  A.  H. 
Hatch,  Granby,  Mass.  Females:  Sr. 
Ch.,  Glen  Campbell  Lou  Burton,  Imp., 
Robert  Seitz;  Jr.  Ch.,  East  Rams  Win¬ 
some  6th,  A.  H.  Hatch;  Gr.  Ch.,  Glen 
Campbell  Lou  Burton,  Imp.,  Robert 
Seitz;  Res.  Ch.,  East  Rams  Winsome 
6th,  A.  H.  Hatch. 

Brown  Swiss  —  Bulls:  Sr.  Ch., 
Wonder  Smith  of  Lee’s  Hill,  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Jr.  Ch., 
Benedale  Symphony,  Benedale  Farm, 
Lisle,  Ill.;  Gr.  Ch.,  Wonder  Smith  of 
Lee’s  Hill,  Lee’s  Hill  Farm;  Res.  Ch., 
Benedale  Symphony,  Benedale  Farm. 
Females:  Sr.  Ch.,  Maide  of  Judd’s 
Bridge,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New 
Milford,  Conn.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Royal’s  May- 
fair  of  Lee’s  Hill,  Lee’s  Hill  Farm; 
Gr.  Ch.,  Maide  of  Judd’s  Bridge, 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farm;  Res.  Ch.,  Royal’s 
Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill,  Lee’s  Hill 
Farm. 

Guernsey  —  Bulls:  Sr.  Ch.,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  Ideal  Mars,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Jr.  Ch., 
Boulder  Bridge  Prize,  H.  C.  Hanson, 
Barnum,  Minn.;  Gr.  Ch.,  McDonald 
Farms  Ideal  Mars,  McDonald  Farms; 
Res.  Ch.,  Boulder  Bridge  Forestor, 
Jesse  E.  Tuttle  &  Son,  West  York,  Ill. 
Females:  McDonald  Farms  Pre 

Karen,  McDonald  Farms;  Jr.  Ch., 
Northern  Conrads  Mollie,  Brays 


Island  Plantation,  Inc.,  Yemassee,  S. 
Car..;  Gr.  Ch.,  McDonald  Farms  Pre 
Karen,  McDonald  Farms;  Res.  Ch., 
McDonald  Farms  D.  Monogirl, 
McDonald  Farms. 

Holstein  Friesian  —  Bulls:  Sr.  Ch., 
Chip  of  Nettie  &  Aagie,  Franlo 
Farms,  Hopkins,  Minn.;  Jr.  Ch., 
Golden  Dairy  King  Wayne,  Haw¬ 
thorn  Mellody  Farms,  Liberty ville, 
Ill.;  Gr.  Ch.,  Chip  of  Nettie  &  Aagie, 
Franlo  Farms;  Res.  Ch.,  Golden  Dairy 
King  Wayne,  Hawthorn  Mellody 
Farms.  Females:  Browns  Mistress 
Corrine,  Franlo  Farms;  Jr.  Ch.,  La 
Princess  Margaret  Pabst,  Wern 
Farms,  Waukesha,  Wise.;  Gr.  Ch., 
Browns  Mistress  Corrine,  Franlo 
Farms;  Res.  Ch.,  Crescent  Beauty 
Lady  Gloria,  Allen  Hetts,  Ft.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Jersey  —  Bulls:  Sr.  Ch.,  Ashley’s 
Victorious,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Jester  Prince  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Lock  Lee  Jersey  Farms, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.;  Gr.  Ch.,  Ashley’s 
Victorious,  Pioneer  Farm;  Res.  Ch., 
Ena  Fillpail  Design,  Happy  Valley 
Farms,  Rossville,  Ga.  Females:  Imp. 
September  Girl,  Folly  Farm,  Sims¬ 
bury,  Conn.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Draconis  Sport¬ 
ing  Dust,  Donald  D.  Black,  Mexia, 
Texas;  Gr.  Ch.,  Imp.  September  Girl, 
Folly  Farm;  Res.  Ch.,  Sybil  Design 
Etta,  W.  L.  Johnson,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorn  —  Bulls:  Sr. 
Ch.,  Cheapside  Matchless  Prince, 
W.  C.  Woods  and  Son,  Pendleton, 
Ind.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Fox’s  Roan  Prince,  John 
Garetson,  Copeland,  Kan.;  Gr.  Ch., 
Fox’s  Roan  Prince,  John  Garetson; 
Res.  Ch.,  Cheapside  Matchless  Prince, 
W.  C.  Woods  and  Son.  Females: 
Rosemont  Cherry,  John  Thomas  Ad¬ 
kins,  Prentice,  Ill.;  Jr.  Ch.,  Loneview 
Princess,  Loneview  Farms,  Chestnut, 
Ill.;  Gr.  Ch.,  Rosemont  Cherry,  John 
Thomas  Adkins;  Res.  Ch.,  Rosebelle’s 
Queen  6th,  Dairylou  Farm,  Herndon, 
Virginia. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  pump¬ 
kin  pies,  cider  and  doughnuts.  Cold 
weather  drives  the  family  inside 
early;  perhaps  Mom  will  make  a  big 
panful  of  popcorn.  The  holiday  sea¬ 
son  is  at  hand  so  I  open  my  book  of 
memories  and  tread  again  the  wind¬ 
ing  trail  that  leads  to  Christmas. 

Let  us  picture  Christmas  in  a  great 
city,  a  trained  choir  singing  with 
mathematical  precision,  the  preacher 
standing  at  the  carved  pulpit  and  in 
unctuous  tones  telling  the  old  story 
while  his  richly  clad  audience  sits  in 
frozen  silence.  I  have  found  myself 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  the 
door  were  to  open  and  in  would  come 
a  plainly  dressed  carpenter,  by  his 
side  a  modest  young  woman  carrying 
in  her  arms  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 
Would  the  frock-coated  usher  escort 
them  to  a  seat  of  honor  while  the  en¬ 
tire  congregation  knelt  in  humble 
adoration? 

Consider  another  Christmas  in  the 
cutover  lands  of  northern  Michigan, 
a  section  so  new  that  the  fields  were 
still  thickly  dotted  with  stumps  and 
the  people  so  poor  that  a  dollar 
looked  as  big  as  a  cart  wheel.  The  log 


schoolhouse  served  also  as  a  church 
and  there  was  a  tree  gaily  decorated 
with  strings  of  popcorn  and  cran¬ 
berries.  There  were  animal  cookies 
and  sticks  of  candy  hung  on  strings 
and  there  were  gifts,  mostly  home¬ 
made  by  toilworn  hands  after  the 
children  had  gone  to  bed.  One  by  one, 
the  little  ones  marched  bravely  to  the 
front  and  spoke  a  piece.  Someone  sat 
at  the  little  organ  and  two  teen-age 
girls,  dressed  in  white,  sang  a  hymn 
in  a  harmony  that  went  straight  to 
the  heart.  This  time,  I  did  not 
wonder.  I  knew  exactly  what  would 
happen  if  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  a  carpenter,  and  by  his  side  the 
maid  of  Nazareth  and  in  her  arms 
the  Blessed  Christ  Child. 

I  remember  one  Christmas  in  a 
county  seat  town  of  Alabama  where 
I  was  amazed  to  find  the  people  cele¬ 
brating  with  firecrackers.  There  were 
roman  candles,  skyrockets  and  the 
crackle  and  boom  of  fireworks.  It 
seemed  a  strange  way  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Another 
time  there  was  Christmas  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  schoolhouse  in  the  piney  woods 
of  Mississippi,  30  miles  to  the  near¬ 
est  town.  Northern  people  had  settled 
these  lands  and  their  coming  was 
partly  resented  by  the  oldtime 
Southerners.  But  that  night  there  was 


no  South  and  no  North,  just  one 
group  of  people  gathered  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  celebrating  this  happy 
event. 

Then  again  it  was  Christmas  in  a 
little  town  in  Missouri,  a  town  so 
small  that  you  could  stand  on  Main 
Street,  throw  a  stone  in  almost  any 
direction,  and  it  would  land  in  a 
corn  field.  But  there  were  three 
churches  and  there  was  a  fine  pro¬ 
gram  in  one  of  them. 

So,  it  will  be  in  your  own  farm 
community,  either  at  the  schoolhouse 
over  at  the  corners  or  in  the  nearby 
village  church.  There,  you  will  greet 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  Together 
you  will  applaud  as  the  children  put 
on  their  Christmas  program,  for  this 
is  the  one  holiday  which  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  children.  There  will  be 
friends  scurrying  to  carry  gifts  and 
there  will  be  a  happy  time  for  all. 
May  we  hope  that  when  you  go  home 
from  church,  you  will  carry  with  you 
much  more  than  just  an  armful  of 
gifts.  May  we  hope  that  you  will  take 
with  you,  and  keep  with  you  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  greatest  lesson  ever 
taught  by  the  greatest  teacher  that 
ever  lived,  the  lesson  of  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc . $5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson .  3.45 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


7541 

Gorgeous- j 
ip  to  6)£  in.  across, 
Ithe  biggest  you’ve 
ver  seen!  New  and 
letter  colors,  too. 
Easy  to  growl  To 
try,  we’ll  mail  you 
big75c-Packet  seeds 
FREE— just  enclose 
r  stamp  for  postage. 
(You’ll  also  get  Burpee’s 
new  Seed  Catalog  free.) 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
376  Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


I  »]  f  1  '  [♦]  '  I  Removes  iron  and 

other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 

I"--1.1'-'.:. '  . . — ■  or  cloudy,  leaves 

-  |  p  A  M  vif  crystal-dear  and 

— - T.~.  palatable.  Moder- 

Ssr-' 

9'v'n9  Wil 

I  -  information. 

ilJL*  ,  OSHKOSH  FILTER 

. . . b  SOFTENER  CO. 

^ —  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

I.ABAWCO  Pump  Ha®  1,001  year  ’round  uses— 
house, garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  GPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  Ze  to  HP  motor. 

DOES  NOT  CLOG! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  SOc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


West 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

_ _ _  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WE  CAN  SELL  TO  YOU  CHEAPER  THROUGH 
CATALOGUES  than  by  operatine  retail  stores.  We 
pass  this  savings  on  to  you.  Order  direct  from  our  free 
catalog,  containing  hundreds  of  farm  and  household 
items,  all  at  discounts,  all  carrying  our  money  back 
guarantee.  CONSUMER  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  444,  LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


AT  LAST!  Make  your  family  WORK  GLOVES  and 
MITTENS  from  east  off  materials.  SAVE!  Easy  in¬ 
structions  with  durable  patterns  $1.00  Postpaid. 
Guaranteed.  ELI  VAN  BROCKLEN,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Infants  hand  crocheted  bootees, 
mocassins,  sacques,  and  sacque  bonnet  and  bootee 
sets.  Please  submit  samples  and  quote  prices. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC.,  SYRACUSE  2,  N,  Y. 
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with  all  its  wonderful 
time-and-labor-saving 
uses. 


00  ALL  THESE 
JOBS  FASTER  - 

Kill  weeds  •  Kill  insects 
Spray  Paint 
Disinfect  Barns 
Mow  Lawns  •  Mow  Hay 
Inflate  Tires 
Power  Grease 
Equipment 
Plow  Snow 
Plow  Garden  •  Disc 
Seed  •  Cultivate 


.  .  .  Your  HANDIEST  "HORSE- AND- A-HALF’ ’ 
by  any  check  ...  A  tireless  "hired  man”  for 
about  48tf  a  day,  that  works  the  year  ’round. 
ASK  YOUR  BOLENS  DEALER  FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION,  or  write  for  Latest  folders. 


Cm)  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

^  “  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

Better  performance,  better  price. ..jour  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


259- C  PARK  STREET  •  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-GOOD  TROUT  FISHING- 

Big  Trout  —  Game  Trout.  One  Dollar  per  Hour. 
Open  7  Days.  No  Limits  on  Catch.  No  License  Re¬ 
quired.  ROUTE  No.  41  between  Salisbury  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  LAND  BANK  MORTGAGE 

Gives  extra  safety  and  extra  service.  Long  time  to  pay. 
Low  interest.  Other  advantages  all  geared  to  meet 
farmers’  credit  needs.  Without  obligation  write  for 
further  details  to — 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
310  T  STATE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magneto  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


QUICKLY!  DESTROY  WEEDS,  stumps,  roots,  stalks 
with  genuine  Aeroil  kerosene  torch.  750,000  users. 
Valuable  information  free.  SINE,  RN2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


- -  CHAIN  SAWS  —  P1ARTS  - 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y.  TEL:  3586 


D  ETC  O INSURE  BETTER  CROP  POLLINATION, 
DGGvnake  you  money.  Send  $1.00  for  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Frte  literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
BOX  R-2,  HAMILTON.  ILLINOIS 


It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this _ - — '  " 

.  Exclusive  MSM 

guide  permits  discharge  il 
to  either  side.  Mm 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  J 
fers  and  you’ll  M 

make  your 
next  buy  a  WMk 
Smoker. 

Moil  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  JmBM  !/ 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


'Name _ 

Address. 


ma 
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Being  tagged  with  the  designation, 
“riparian  owner,”  when  your  land 
borders  upon  or  includes  a  water¬ 
course  or  lake,  a  primary  consider¬ 
ation  raised  by  the  law  has  to  do 
with  the  extent  of  your  ownership, 
that  is,  how  far  out  do  you  own  from 
the  water’s  edge?  One  legal  rule  that 
should  be  noted  at  the  outset  in  re¬ 
spect  of  your  ownership,  is  that  you 
do  not  own  the  waters  themselves; 
your  interest  in  them  consists  of  a 
right,  sometimes  a  preferred  right, 
to  use  them. 


navigable  river  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  the  title  ends  at  high 
water  mark.” 

Even  as  to  navigable  waters,  how¬ 
ever,  a  riparian  owner  has  certain 
rights  not  shared  by  others,  whether 
his  ownership  be  considered  as  going 
to  low  or  high  water  mark.  He  has  a 
right  to  unhindered  passage  from  his 
shore  line  out  to  the  navigable  part 
of  the  stream,  and  to  construct  piers, 
wharves,  or  booms  out  to  that  line, 
with  the  limitation  that  his  structure 
must  not  keep  the  water  from  flow¬ 
ing  past  his  place,  nor  interfere  with 
navigation.  In  times  of  recession  of 
the  water,  he  has  a  right  to  use  the 
space  between  low  and  high  water 
marks,  and  to  keep  others  off. 

Where  the  land  is  adjacent  to 
creeks  or  unnavigable  rivers  or  lakes, 
the  owner’s  title  extends  to  the 
middle.  Only  as  recently  as  last  year, 
a  New  York  court  declared  that,  “In 
land  bounded  by  small  and  unnavi¬ 
gable  streams,  the  owner  of  the  banks 
takes  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  if  he  owns  land  on  both  sides, 
his  title  is  to  the  entire  bed  of  the 
stream.” 

There  are  some  techincal  terms  to 
be  mentioned  here,  which  have 
connection  with  the  extent  of  owner¬ 


ship.  An  “accretion,”  for  example,  is 
an  increase  or  addition  to  riparian 
land  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
made  by  alluvial  formations  of  soil 
or  sand,  occasioned  by  the  water  to 
which  the  land  is  contiguous,  through 
either  natural  or  artificial  causes. 
Land  newly  formed  by  accretion  be¬ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  title  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Sometimes 
a  boundary  stream  suddenly  aban¬ 
dons  its  old  bed  and  seeks  a  new 
course.  The  process  is  known  as 
“avulsion”  and,  when  it  occurs,  the 
boundary  remains  where  it  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  channel,  whether 
this  is  dry  or  not.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  “reliction,”  the  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  made  by  the  recession 
of  the  water  by  which  it  was  previ¬ 
ously  covered.  If  the  addition  takes 
place  suddenly  and  perceptibly,  the 
ownership  remains  according  to  for¬ 
mer  boundaries;  but  if  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  the  dry  land  belongs 
to  the  riparian  owner  from  whose 
shore  or  bank  the  water  has  receded. 

With  these  prelimary  explanations 
made,  consideration  here  will  turn  to 
details  of  the  legal  privileges  and 
duties  which  arise  from  your  po¬ 
sition  as  a  riparian  owner. 

(To  be  Continued) 


This  privilege  of  use  inures  to 
owners  along  a  watercourse  to  the 
exclusion  of  proprietors  of  lands  that 
do  not  touch  the  stream;  and  the 
rights  of  each  riparian  proprietor  are 
theoretically  limited  to  such  use  of 
the  stream  as  will  permit  a  propor¬ 
tional  use  by  all  other  owners  on  it. 
In  other  words,  the  right  to  use  the 
water  is  considered  by  the  law  to  be 
the  common  property  of  all  riparian 
owners  and,  if  one  fails  to  use  it,  or 
discontinues  its  use,  his  proportion 
falls  into  the  common  lot  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others,  and  he  can¬ 
not  transfer  it.  All  private  interests 
in  waters  that  are  navigable  are,  of 
course,  subordinate  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  public  navigation. 

What  a  landowner  gets  on  a  water¬ 
course  by  reason  of  his  location  is  the 
right  to  use  the  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  or  for  irrigation  where  that 
is  appropriate;  for  power  purposes  if 
it  is  returned  to  the  stream  within 
his  boundaries;  and  to  convert  a 
reasonable  amount  into  steam  for 
manufacturing.  He  is  also  entitled  to 
have  the  stream  remain  in  place  and 
flow  as  nature  made  it,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  owner  above  him  from 
changing  the  stream,  consuming  the 
water  for  other  than  riparian  uses, 
polluting  it  excessively,  or  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  flow  in  a  manner  to 
materially  injure  the  lower  owner. 

A  few  examples  will  show  some 
uses  that  courts  have  held  reason¬ 
able,  even  though  the  results  may  be 
detrimental  to  a  lower  owner.  A  mill- 
owner,  for  instance,  was  accustomed 
to  All  a  reservoir  for  his  mill.  An¬ 
other  farther  down  had  a  paper  mill 
which,  for  successful  operation,  re¬ 
quired  a  full  flow  day  and  night.  This 
latter  party  sued  the  upper  owner  to 
enjoin  him  from  detaining  the  water 
to  fill  his  reservoir,  but  the  court 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
miller’s  use  'was  a  reasonable  one. 
The  Massachusetts  court  held  a 
riparian  owner  authorized,  over  pro¬ 
tests  of  another  farther  down,  to 
take  water  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
to  flood  his  cranberry  meadow;  and 
another  to  dam  the  water  to  make  a 
fish  pond.  The  New  York  court  per¬ 
mitted  an  upper  owned  to  withdraw 
water  for  a  pond  from  which  ice 
could  be  cut  and  removed. 

But  courts  are  firm  in  prohibiting 
any  wanton,  malicious,  vexatious,  or 
unnecessary  use  or  detention  of 
waters  to  the  injury  of  lower  owners. 
As  an  instance,  a  New  York  court 
once  prohibited  a  party  from  erecting 
on  a  stream  machinery  requiring 
more  water  than  the  stream  ordin¬ 
arily  furnished,  and  to  operate  the 


The  Law  for  Riparian  Owners 


Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Landowners 


By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


Individuals  or  corporations  owning 
lands  along  watercourses  and  lakes 
ai'e  in  law  designated  as  “riparian 
owners  or  proprietors.”  The  Con¬ 
necticut  court  gave  the  definition: 
“A  riparian  proprietor  is  an  owner 
of  land  bounded  by  a  watercourse  or 
lake,  or  through  which  a  stream 
flows.”  So,  you  are  included  as  a 
riparian  owner  or  proprietor  if  your 
land  touches  a  river  or  lake,  or  has 
a  lake  within  its  borders  or  a  stream 
flowing  through  it. 

Having  brought  you  within  that 
designation,  the  law  confers  specific 
rights  upon  you,  and  saddles  you  with 
special  duties  and  liabilities,  not 
shared  by  landowners  whose  hold¬ 
ings  are  entirely  away  from  water. 
In  the  terminology  of  the  law  to  fit 
your  rights  and ’plights  as  a  riparian 
owner,  you  will  encounter  such  high- 
sounding  but  really  understandable 
words  as,  “diversion,”  “diminishing,” 
“obstruction,”  “acceleration,”  “pol¬ 
lution,”  of  the  river  or  lake  or  the 
flow  of  water,  and  “accretion,” 
“avulsion,”  “reliction,”  in  the  channel 
of  a  stream. 


Take  a  look  at  the  all-new  Oliver  Model  8  Bale 
Master  now — and  you’ll  look  forward  to  your  next  hay* 
ing  season  .  .  .  profitably!  For  you’ll  quickly  see  how  this 
modern,  completely  automatic  baler  can  handle  your 
crop  faster  *  *  •  and  save  more  of  it! 

Ask  your  neighborhood  Oliver  dealer  to  show  you  the 
reliable,  simply  designed  mechanism  that  ties  the  wire 
in  short,  firm-holding  knots  and  tucks  the  ends  into  the 
bale.  Get  the  story  on  how  the  "big  beat”  feeder  head 
helps  produce  smooth,  neat  bales  that  come  apart  in 
large-sized,  sliced  sections  for  convenient  feeding  ,  •  , 
enables  you  to  turn  out  4  or  5  tons  of  hay  per  hour 
under  normal  conditions. 

This  trim,  one-man  Model  teatiied\wlth  a  brisk 
6-cylinder  Oliver  Row  Crop  "77” — provides  the  finest 
haymaking  combination  you  can  choose. 


An  Oliver  automatic  wire-tying  unit  is  easy 
to  service  . . .  easy  to  get  at.  You  can  replace 
a  spool  of  wire  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Tying 
units  are  enclosed  . . ,  fully  protected.  Knot* 
ter  box  can  be  detached  by  merely  removing 
four  bolts.  Produces  bales  in  3  lengths — 36t 
40  or  44  inches. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 

OLIVER 

"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  literature  describing  the  new, 
fully  automatic,  one-man  Oliver  Model  8  Bale 
Master. 


Oliver  “66 “77'*  and  Tractors  are  built  in  6  basic  types  and  6  variations 


Name . . . . . 

Post  Office . . 

li 

Rural  Route . State . 

F8-12  .*•? 


machinery  by  ponds  full,  discharging 
the  water  upon  those  below  in 
damaging  quantities. 

Extent  of  Your  Ownership 

Legal  rules  concerning  waters,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East,  are  generally 
grounded  in  the  common  law.  Under 
that  law,  title  to  lands  bordering  on 
a  navigable  river  or  lake  gives 
ownership  to  the  low  water  mark. 
But  the  courts  of  some  States  have 
declared  that,  where  title  deeds  de¬ 
scribe  land  as  bounded  by  a  named 
navigable  river,  the  person  taking  the 
land  gets  title  to  the  high  water 
mark.  Such  a  ruling  has  been  made 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York;  and 
the  New  York  court  emphasized  as 
important  the  question  whether  the 
boundary  river  was  one  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  that  matter 
haying  effect  on  navigability.  The 
court  said:  “When  lands  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  deed  as  bounded  by  a 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  PUMP 
OR  WATER  SYSTEM  .  .  . 


Check  with 

^  The  largest  line 
of  jet  pumps  in  America 


You’re  sure  to  find  the  most  satisfactory 
pump  for  your  particular  needs  in  Jacuzzi’s 
vast  line,  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Inventor  and  chief  developer  of  the  injector 
(jet)  pump,  Jacuzzi  builds  a  pump  for 
every  well  depth,  capacity  and  pressure  re¬ 
quirement.  Construction  is  rugged,  of  finest 
materials  throughout.  Operation  is  simple 
and  silent,  no  moving  parts  below  ground. 
Nothing  to  lubricate.  You  get  more  water, 
more  pressure,  more  service  per  horse¬ 
power,  with  a  Jacuzzi.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  soon. 


For  depths  to  300  ft.,  Jacuzzi  se¬ 
lective  stage  discharge  injector-type 
pump.  Capacities  to  13,000  gals,  per 
hr.  Any  desired  pressure! 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  BULLETIN 

Full  details  on 

construction  and  performance. 


Jacuzzi  Bros.,  Igc. 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  free  bulletin  on: 

□  Selective  Stage  Pumps  □  Ever-Prime  Water  Systems 

□  Other.  (Write  description)  _ 


Name. 


Address. 


|  For  shallow  wells,  Jacuzzi's 
|  compact,  efficient  Ever-Prime 
injector-type  water  system 
with  capacities  to  680  gals, 
per  hr.  Afore  water  per  horse¬ 
power! 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.  SINCE  1915 
Plants  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Calif. 


CANVAS  COVE 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CORRECT  HEALING 

OF  THE  VITAL  MILK  DUCT 


demands,  above  all  else,  that  the  shape  of  the  duct  be  held 
in  exact,  normal  position  during  healing.  No  device  does 
this  like  scientifically-shaped,  ivory-like  BAG  BALM  Dilators. 
Smooth,  flexible,  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  oint¬ 
ment.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
LyndonviIle49,  Vermont 


TEAT 

DILATORS 


MODEL 


PORTABLE 


PRACTICAL 


POWERFUL 


Smaller 
copacity  Model 
*'B"  also  available. 


HARVEST-HANDLER 

teTfa) uwi&i,  evened  Eaitez,/ 


1.  Easily  carried  and  placed  in  operating  position  by 
one.  man.  Can  be  transported  on  truck  ready  for 
instant  use. 

2.  Adaptable  to  dozens  of  |obs  on  even  the 
smallest  farm.  Saves  hours  and  dollars,  quickly 
pays  for  itself.  4-ft.  midsection  increases  16-ft. 
length  to  20  ft. 

3.  Chain  model  moves  380  bu.  of  ear 
corn  per  hour  operating  at  35° 
angle.  Quiet-operating  rubber 
belt  model  has  almost  equal 
capacity  for  ear  corn,  greater 
capacity  for  small  grains. 
Choice  of  electric  motors  and 
gasoline  engines. 

Write  for  literature. 


THI 

ORIGINAL 

RORTABLI 

UtVATOR 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 
7314  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


Potent 

Pending 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  *’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ice  Cream  Manufacturer — Philanthropist 

or  Gouger? 

(Continued  from  Page  738) 


We  regret,  therefore,  any  misunder¬ 
standings  and  misconceptions  which 
might  affect  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
all  segments  of  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  contained  in  your  editorials 
and  the  amount  of  detail  required  to 
reply  to  them,  this  letter  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  of  space  you  nor¬ 
mally  would  allot  to  a  “letter  to  the 
editor.”  However  I  think  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  herein  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  by  the  use 
of  this  letter  in  its  entirety. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  List,  Jr.,  Secy. 

Assn,  of  Ice  Cream  Mfrs.  of 
New  York  State.” 


THE  R.N.-Y.’s  COMMENT 

For  two  very  good  reasons,  there 
is  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  publishing 
Mr.  List’s  letter  in  its  entirety.  First, 
it  would  be  against  our  firm  editorial 
policy  not  to  do  so.  Second,  the 
opportunity  for  frank  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  with  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  is,  because  of  the  latters’ 
reluctance,  so  rare  that  we  welcome 
Mr.  List’s  attempt  to  open  an  hitherto 
closed  book. 

At  the  outset,  we  stand  four-square 
behind  every  statement  we  made  in 
our  three  articles  on  the  exorbitant 
profits  made  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  ice  cream.  There  was 
nothing  misleading  nor  erroneous, 
nor  anything  to  create  gross  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  There  was,  at  the  time 
those  articles  were  written,  an  ad¬ 
mitted  lack  of  information,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  ice  cream 
business  is  one  of  the  most  secret  and 
jealously  protected  industries  we 
know  of.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  List’s 
letter  of  protest  does  not  furnish 
much,  if  any,  of  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation. 

PROFIT  MARGIN  ON  ICE  CREAM 

FROM  240  TO  255  PER  CENT 

We  are,  for  example,  taken  to  task 
for  concluding  that  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer’s  gross  profit  on  bulk 
ice  cream  is  240  per  cent,  and  on 
“tray-pak”  ice  cream  255  per  cent.  Mr. 
List  complains  that  no  items  of  basic 
costs,  other  than  packaging  and  in¬ 
gredients,  were  included  by  us  in 
arriving  at  these  spread  figures.  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  because 
neither  we  nor  anyone  else,  except 
the  ice  cream  manufacturer  himself, 
knows  anything  about  these  costs, 
they  could  not  be  included  in  making 
our  estimates.  Besides,  our  estimates 
were  specifically  of  gross  profit,  not 
of  net  profit,  and  nowhere  does  Mr. 
List  deny  that  gross  profits,  in  the 
amounts  figured  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  were  earned. 

If  we  are  furnished  with  these 
various  items  of  costs,  we  will  ana¬ 
lyze  them  and  publish  the  analysis 
in  these  columns. 

Our  10-cents  per  gallon  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  packaging  and  in¬ 
gredients  was  obtained  from  reliable 
sources.  Mr.  List  claims  that  the 
packaging  materials  alone  cost  10 
cents,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  ingredients.  He  omits  to  state, 
however,  the  total  cost  of  all  these 
items.  Until  such  information  is 
forthcoming,  we  stand  on  our  10-cent 
estimate. 

That  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
ice  cream  made  out  of  butter  than 
Class  II-B  milk  prior  to  the  new 
Class  III  pricing  formula,  no  one 
will  deny — 64  million  pounds  from 
April  to  Jilme  1948,  compared  with 
115  million  pounds  from  April  to 
June  1949.  Nor  will  anyone  deny  that 
this  shift  to  butter  had  been  made 
by  ice  cream  manufacturers  because 
they  were  looking  for  a  cheaper  pro¬ 
duct.  The  declared  purpose  of  the 
new  pricing  formula,  effective  last 
April,  was,  according  to  Mr.  List,  “to 
win  back  the  lost  market  for  producer 
milk.”  According  to  everybody  else, 
the  declared  purpose  was  “to  win 
back  the  market  that  had  been  de¬ 
liberately  deserted  by  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer  in  his  selfish  quest  for 
greater  profits.” 

It  is  also  true  that  the  new  Class 
III  formula  has  achieved  its  purpose. 
From  April  through  October  1949, 
326  million  pounds  of  pool  milk  have 
been  utilized  for  ice  cream,  as  against 


only  136  million  pounds  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

BIG  DEALERS  PROFIT  AT  PRO¬ 
DUCERS’  EXPENSE 

But  at  whose  expense?  Solely  and 
completely  at  producers’  expense! 
The  attempt  may  have  been  well  con¬ 
ceived,  but  much  too  much  has  been 
sacrificed  in  the  experiment.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
manufacturing  milk  prices  in  the  past 
year,  but  the  drop  in  the  Federal 
Order  price  of  milk  for  ice  cream 
has  been  much  greater.  As  a  result, 
the  handling  and  processing  of  the 
so-called  surplus  milk  has  become  a 
highly  profitable  operation.  Either  the 
ice  cream  handling  charge  should  be 
lower,  or  the  plus  differential  over 
butter  should  be  higher,  or  both. 
Until  and  unless  this  is  done,  the  New 
York  milkshed  producer  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  the  greatest  profits 
in  the  history  of  the  ice  cream  busi¬ 
ness.  If  Mr.  List  cares  to  dispute  that 
point,  we  will  publish  his  figures. 

Mr.  List  challenges  our  statement 
that  product  cost  to  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer  has  dropped  $2.00  a 
cwt.  He  says  that  the  difference 
amounts  to  but  84  cents,  all  of  which 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

That  statement  is  simply  not  true. 
In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  II-B 
milk  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturer 
under  the  Federal  Order  did  drop 
$2.00  a  cwt.  from  the  Spring  of  1948 
to  the  Spring  of  1949.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  did  not  claim  that  all 
the  ice  cream  milk  cost  the  manu¬ 
facturers  $2.00  a  cwt.  less,  because 
we  did  not  know  how  much  butter 
was  reconstituted  into  manufactur¬ 
ing  cream.  But  we  do  know,  and  so 
does  Mr.  List,  that  the  price  reduction 
in  cost  was  not  86  cents  a  cwt.  on  all 
the  ice  cream  milk  purchased,  as  he 
implies.  Admittedly,  a  large  part  of 
the  product  was  bought  outside  the 
pool  (the  amount  is  neither  known 
nor  is  it  furnished),  but,  as  to  the  64 
million  pounds  bought  at  the  pool’s 
II-B  price  between  April  and  June 
1948,  that  amount  was  bought  by  ice 
cream  manufacturers  for  $2.00  a  cwt. 
less  a  year  later.  Obviously  then,  the 
full  reduction  in  product  cost  was  not 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

Mr.  List  then  proceeds  to  indulge 
in  some  fancy  guesswork.  Pointing 
out  that  ice  cream  milk  returned 
$6,415,000  to  producers  for  the  period 
April  through  August  1949,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  $4,480,000  last  year, 
he  says  that,  if  the  formula  had  not 
been  changed,  producers’  returns 
would  have  only  been  $2,500,000. 

It  could  be  just  as  forcefully 
argued,  and  with  a  lot  more  basis  in 
fact,  that  producers  might  have  been 
better  off  if  the  old  formula  had  been 
continued.  Assuming  the  same 
amount  of  II-B  milk  in  1949  (April- 
August)  as  in  the  corresponding  1948 
period,  i.e.,  117  million  pounds,  at  a 
II-B  price  reduced  25  per  cent  under 
last  year,  producers  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $3,872,700  for  this  II-B  milk. 
Assuming  further  that  the  remainder 
of  1949’s  ice  cream  utilization  for  that 
five  month  period  —  270  million 
pounds  less  117  million  pounds,  or 
153  million  pounds,  had  to  be  sold  at 
the  average  butter  price,  the  returns 
to  producers  would  have  been  $3,816,- 
800.  Therefore,  the  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  270  million  pounds 
under  the  old  formula  would  have 
been  $7,689,500,  or  $1,200,000  more 
than  producers  actually  did  receive 
accoi'ding  to  Mr.  List’s  own  analysis. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  ice  cream  industry,  pro¬ 
ducers  recognize  that  the  ice  cream 
market  should  be  a  good  market  for 
their  milk  and  they  desire  to  hold  it. 
But,  as  previously  stated,  the  cost 
they  have  to  pay  for  this  return  of 
the  ice  cream  manufacturer  to  the 
fold  of  the  New  York  milkshed  is  far 
too  great  for  them  to  shoulder,  with 
far  too  much  “gravy”  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

CONSUMER  PAYS  20  CENTS  — 

PRODUCER  GETS  IVz  CENTS 

Producers  received  $2.86  a  cwt.  for 
Class  III  milk  in  October.  In  every 
hundredweight  of  this  milk  used  in 
ice  cream  manufacture,  there  were 
4%  pounds  of  skimmilk  powder, 
currently  valued  at  46  cents.  Thus  the 
farm  price  of  100  pounds  of  milk  for 
ice  cream,  i.  e.,  the  Class  III  price  of 
$2.86  less  the  skim  powder  value  of 
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BLACKHAWK  SNOW  PLOWS 

Backed  By  30  Years  of  Snow 
Equipment  Manufacturing 


46  cents — was  $2.40  a  cwt.  Six  gallons 
of  ice  cream  were  made  out  of  this 
milk,  sold  in  bulk  to  restaurants  and 
soda  fountains,  and  in  turn  dispensed 
to  customers  at  a  minimum  charge 
of  20  cents  per  dish  for  two  scoops. 
There  being  312  scoops  of  ice  cream 
in  six  bulk  gallons,  or  156  orders,  the 
dairy  farmer  received  exactely  $.0154 
out  of  every  20  cent  sale  of  a  dish 
of  ice  cream. 

Never  has  there  been  a  shorter 
end  to  any  stick! 


JOHN  DEERE  “MC”  With  6'  V-PLOW 


DEALERS  REPORT  RECORD  PRO¬ 
FITS,  PAY  EXTRA  DIVIDENDS 

The  latest  dividend  declarations 
and  profit  reports  of  the  various  milk 
companies  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
their  present  profitable  operations, 
much  of  it  derived  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  ice  cream. 

The  Borden  Company,  with  a  13 
per  cent  increase  in  gross  profit  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  is 
paying  an  extra  30  cents  per  share 
dividend,  bringing  total  dividend 


6'  BLADE  PLOW  ON  FARMALL  “H” 
Supplied  for  FARMALL  M,  H,  C.  A  and  Cub 
JOHN  DEERE  A,  B,  G  &  MC  —  ALLIS 
CHALMERS  B  —  Jeep  and  4  WD  Truck. 
For  Your  Nearest  Dealer,  Write 

BENJAMIN  EVANS 

28  LENNOX  AVE.,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

Mfd.  by  ARPS  CORPORATION 
NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WISCONSIN 


lUe  BEAR  CATLis,, 

.  COMBINATION  Drop-Apron) 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill  \  feeder 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DFI 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It  _ 

really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor. 
Has  both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Adjustable  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any 
position  from  ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get 
full  information  on  this  real  honest-to-goodness 
Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four  sizes.  Write  — 

Western  Land  Roller  Company,  Box  196  Hastings,  Nebr. 


m 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  In  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
10c  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc. Cracks 
stumpsj  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N-13,  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  ■■  |  ■  ■ 

QUALITY  F  1  S  H 

FROZEN  B  ■  W  ■  ■ 

SHIPPING 

SINCE 

1899 

Frozen  all  packed  in  10  lb.  boxes  — 

Silver  herring  per  box . 

Herring,  dressed,  hdls.,  scaled.. 

Smelt,  choicest . 

Bullheads,  ready  for  pan . 

.  2.80 

Northern  Pike,  boneless . 

Smoked  Bay  chubs . 

Ic  less  per  pound  for  160  pound  orders. 

Send  for  Complete  Price 

List. 

WISCONSIN  FISHING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  16.  BOX  184,  GREEN 

BAY.  WIS. 

payments  for  1949  up  to  $2.70,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  $2.55.  This  is 
the  highest  dividend  paid  by  Borden 
since  1931. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  is 
also  paying  an  additional  30  cents, 
after  having  increased  its  regular 
dividend  five  cents  a  share  just  three 
months  ago.  National  Dairy’s  gross 
profit  for  the  first  half  of  1949  was  26 
per  cent  over  last  year’s.  Total  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  current  year  on 
National  Dairy  stock  come  to  $2.20 
a  share,  compared  with  last  year’s 
$1.80. 

Philadelphia  Dairy  Products  re¬ 
ports  earnings  of  $9.12  a  share  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1949,  com¬ 
pared  with  $4.96  a  share  for  the  full 
12  months  of  1948. 

An  extra  $2.00  dividend  is  being 
paid  by  Carnation  Milk  Co.,  plus  its 
regular  dividend  of  $2.00 — a  total  of 
$4.00  for  the  year.  Last  year  Car- 
ntion  paid  only  $2.00,  plus  a  small 
stock  dividend  in  a  subsidiary 
company. 

Beatrice  Foods  split  its  stock  two 
for  one  last  October.  The  1948  divi¬ 
dend  was  $2.50.  This  was  increased  to 
a  $3.00  yearly  rate  for  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1949.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  dividend,  payable  next  month, 
comes  to  $1.50  on  the  new  stock  (50 
cents  regular  plus  $1.00  extra),  or 
$3.00  per  share  on  the  old  stock.  The 
regular  dividend  on  the  new  stock  is 
therefore  double  the  regular  dividend 
on  the  old  stock. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  20-cent 
quarterly  dividend,  Foremost  Dairies 
will  pay  a  50  per  cent  stock  dividend 
early  next  month.  In  effect,  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  50  per  cent  dividend 
increase. 

No  dairy  farmer  will  criticise  a 
man’s  business  profit  merely  because 
it  is  a  big  profit.  Where,  however,  the 
profits  earned  are  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  service  performed  or 
the  product  delivered,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others  who  are  not  fairly 
compensated  for  their  share,  dairy 
farmers  do  object  strenuously. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH  MUST  TAKE 
THE  BLAME 


YOU  WILL  GET  TOP  PRICES  FOR 

M  INK 

If  You  Will  Ship  At  Once.  Price  quoted  If  You  Wish. 

B  olt,  B  iitler  O  o. 

RAW  FURS  &  GINSENG 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Yelox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany  2,  N.  Y. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  much  of  these  excessive  profits 
earned  by  the  milk  companies  out  of 
the  ice  cream  end  of  their  business, 
the  New  York  dairy  farmers  can 
thank  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
Board  acted  on  its  own  volition  in 
lifting  the  ban  on  manufacturing 
cream,  or  whether  it  was  impressed 
by  the  highly  imaginative  presen¬ 
tation  made  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  ice  cream  manufacturers  that 
unless  the  ban  were  lifted,  the  ice 
cream  business  was  doomed.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Board  took  this 
surprising  step  pretty  much  on  its 
own,  otherwise  it  would  have  re¬ 
versed  its  position  when  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  milk  shortage  disappeared. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  its 
decision  was  that  milk  production 
was  decreasing  while  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption  was  increasing  and  that, 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  open  up 
sources  of  additional  supply,  there 
might  not  be  sufficient  milk  available 
for  consumers.  Within  a  few  months 
after  that  ruling,  milk  production 
began  to  increase  and  milk  con¬ 
sumption  showed  signs  of  being  on 
the  downward  side.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  called  these  facts  to  the 
Board’s  attention,  only  to  be  ad^ 
vised  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
Board  would  “at  this  time”  reopen 
the  question.  Obviously,  therefore, 
(Continued  on  Page  751) 
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Association 


look  for  these  signs  in  your  community.  You'll 
find  they  mean  friendly  service  and  expert  guid¬ 
ance  on  all  farm  financial  matters.  You'll  dis¬ 
cover,  too,  that  they  mean  the  end  of  dangerous 
demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates  and  costly 
renewals.  Instead,  they  offer  short-  or  long-term 
notes,  written  at  a  low  interest  rate,  repayable 
in  small,  easy-on-the-income  installments. 

The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  has 
served  more  than  a  million  farmers,  gearing 
financial  assistance  to  individual  needs.  Whether 
you  need  money  to  finance  your  farm  or  money 
to  take  care  of  operating  expenses,  your  local 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations  stand 
ready  to  help  every  farmer  who  can  qualify  for 
membership. 


FEDERAL  LANO  BANK  LONG¬ 
TERM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

through  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Repay¬ 
ment  periods  run  from  10  to 
33  years  with  low  interest 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of 
the  loon. 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  SHORT¬ 
TERM  LOANS  for  periods  up 
to  30  months  and  at  low 
interest  rates  are  available 
through  the  Production 
Credit  Associations. 


For  your  convenience,  in  most  communities  both  National  Farm 
Loan  and  Production  Credit  Associations  share  the  same  office. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT1, 


by  farmers  for  farmers 

Information  Office:  31 OL  State  Street ,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


Booms  Wagon  Unloaders 

With  anchored  hook-up.  two  speeds,  steel  castings  and 
gears,  heavy  duty  double  tube  roller  unit.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  see  it  at  • —  BOOTH  33  -  34, 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FARM  SHOW. 
BOOMS  SILO  CO..  HABOR  BEACH,  MICH. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 


Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  8amples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Your  chimneys  with  THERM- 
CAPS.  Formerly  Wigwam  Flue 
Doctor.  Regulates  draft  for  oil- 
wood-coal-gas,  in  all  weather. 
Plus  more.  Mailable, 
Guaranteed 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


Freezing  Weather  Ahead! 


Enjoy  radiant  sunny  warmth 
with  a  UTICA  Heating  System 

Prepare  for  cold,  biting,  frosty  days  and  nights  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come  . . .  install  a  new  and  modern  UTICA 
Heating  System  for  dependable,  economical  heat.  Whatever 
the  weather  you’ll  get  healthful  radiator  heat  and  efficient 
operation! 

UTICA  Heating  Systems  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Choose  hot  water  or  steam. 

Choose  oil  or  coal.  There’s 
a  UTICA  RADIATOR 
Heating  System  exactly  the 
right  size  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  for  your  FREE 
heating  estimate  — no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Red  Square  Boiler* 


Utica  Radiators 


\ 


Mo*« 

FREE 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 

.  UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION  . 

2215  Dwyer  Avenue  •  Utica  2,  New  York  ■ 

Sirs :  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a  I 
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FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State. 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  monUi  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N*W- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


This  Christmas  Time 

ITH  this  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  we  extend  our  sincere  Christmas 
greetings  to  every  member  of  the  family.  May 
the  day  surpass  your  highest  expectations  in 
every  respect. 

It  was  almost  two  milleniums  ago  that 
astronomers,  watching  the  skies  one  night,  saw 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  new  star.  It  seemed 
to  portend  a  searching  ray  of  new  light  in 
their  world  of  turmoil,  fear  and  doubt.  Today’s 
astronomers  turn  back  the  projector  in  a 
planetarium  and  find. that,  at  that  earlier  day, 
a  trinity  of  major  planets  was  in  very  close 
conjunction.  Was  this  what  the  earlier  watch¬ 
ers  had  called  a  new  star,  or  had  there  been  a 
'sudden  increase  in  one  of  the  variables  of  the 
heavens?  What  ever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  to  us,  who  live  almost  two 
thousand  years  later,  the  true  portent  was  of 
the  introduction  into  the  world  of  a  new 
philosophy.  So  great  has  been  the  result  of  that 
philosophy  upon  man  that  it  has  changed  his 
calendar,  his  social  and  economic  life,  and  his 
personal  ideals. 

Men  have  raised  their  heads,  squared  their 
shoulders  and  fought  for  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  against  despotic 
power.  The  individual  has  come  to  know  a  new 
respect  for  himself,  and  his  place  before  God 
and  man.  The  humble  man  in  our  country  has 
fallen  heir  to  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

In  those  homes  where  there  are  little 
children,  Christmas  will  be  a  long  day,  be¬ 
ginning  as  early  as  parental  sanction  permits, 
and  ending  only  when  the  youngsters  tumble 
into  bed  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The  parents, 
a  bit  more  weary  than  usual,  can  rest  content 
in  the  thought  that  they  have  given  their 
children  a  really  happy  Christmas. 

There  are  other  homes  wherein  the  tu¬ 
multuous  celebration  of  former  years  is  stilled, 
and  memory  alone  serves  to  relive  the  joys  of 
Christmas  observances  of  long  ago.  To  those, 
may  the  day  bring,  as  recompense,  a  hallowed 
joy  of  memory,  far  deeper  and  more  lasting. 

The  Wise  Men  understood  that  star  to  be  a 
portent;  and  such  it  was,  though  of  far  greater 
things  than  they  dreamed.  As  its  rays  brought 
new  hope  to  them  in  the  promise  of  a  new 
born  King,  may  they  bring  new  strength  and 
hope  to  you  in  the  promise  of  “Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men.” 


Machinery  for  Soil  Conservation 

EARTH-MOVING  equipment,  such  as  trac¬ 
tors,  bulldozers,  power  shovels,  draglines, 
scrapers,  and  ditchers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  commonplace  in  rural  areas  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  farmers  organizing  their  own  soil 
conservation  districts.  These  power  units  are 
efficient  in  many  kinds  of  soil  conservation  — 
terracing,  ditching,  diking,  leveling,  and  build¬ 
ing  dams  for  ponds.  Because  such  equipment 
has  been  too  expensive  for  the  individual  farm¬ 
er,  its  use  has  until  recently  been  necessarily 
restricted.  Now,  however,  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  soil  conservation  districts,  con¬ 
tractors  are  finding  a  steady  demand  for  their 
services  in  this  kind  of  work 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
get  such  equipment  into  a  locality  is  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  soil  conservation  district.  If  con¬ 
tract  work  is  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms  or  for  other  reasons,  the  district  itself 
may  finance  the  buying,  and  then  either  rent 
the  equipment  to  members  or  employ  an 
operator  and  do  custom  work  at  close  to  cost. 
In  some  cases  the  county  commissioners  have 
made  the  investment  and  then  rent  out  the 
equipment  to  farmers 

There  are  now  approximately  2,100  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  in  the  United  States.  An 
organized  district  can  call  on  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  technical  advice  and  assistance 
in  conservation  surveying,  preparing  farm 
conservation  plans,  and  applying  soil  and 
water  saving  measures  on  the  farms  in  the 
district.  In  some  areas  most  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  work  can  be  done  with  power  and  farm 
tools  that  are  generally  available  In  other 
districts,  particularly  in  irrigated  areas,  or 
where  large  scale  drainage  is  needed,  heavy 
equipment  is  essential.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  engineers  consult  with  the  officials  of 
the  conservation  district  and  are  able  to  advise 
as  to  the  type  of  equipment  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  can  use  most  efficiently  in  carrying  out 
their  program  economically  and  effectively. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  nationwide  objective 
and  is  therefore  a  field  where  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  function  to  aid 
farmers  in  “doing  it  themselves.” 


A  Country  Doctor  Stays  On 

IN  this  day  and  age  it’s  heartening  to  come 
across  an  individual  every  once  in  a  while 
who  bolsters  one’s  faith  in  human  nature. 

One  such  story  was  recently  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  about  a  young  doctor,  Lorenzo 
Orlando,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
ministering  to  the  few  hundred  year-round 
residents  of  Block  Island,  a  dot  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Orlando,  the  only  physician  on  the 
island,  was  handicapped  by  high  rent,  lack  of 
equipment  and  small  fees.  Although  he  did 
not  want  to  leave,  he  announced  he  would  have 
to  because  with  these  handicaps  he  could  not 
afford  to  properly  house  and  clothe  his  family 
of  four. 

In  typical  New  England  fashion,  Block 
Island  residents,  assembled  at  town  meeting, 
decided  they  did  not  want  the  doctor  to  leave. 
So,  the  Town  Council  voted  to  purchase  $4,000 
worth  of  medical  equipment  and  there  is  to  be 
a  further  meeting  to  adopt  ways  and  means 
to  ease  the  rental  burden.  Dr.  Orlando  has 
therefore  decided  to  remain. 

The  good  doctor  must  be  commended  for 
his  noble  decision,  and  a  word  of  praise  is 
likewise  in  order  for  the  townspeople  of 
Block  Island  for  their  prompt  and  effective 
community  action. 


Decorations  for  the  Tree 

THE  holiday  festivities  can  change  in  a 
moment’s  time  from  one  of  joy  to  terrible 
tragedy  if  the  Yuletide  tree  suddenly  catches 
fire.  The  best  insurance  against  such  a  possi¬ 
bility  is  to  keep  the  tree’s  base  submerged  in 
water.  Not  only  does  this  make  a  Christmas 
tree  fire  resistant,  but  it  also  helps  to  keep  it 
fresh,  thus  preventing  the  needles  from  fall¬ 
ing  so  soon.  About  two  inches  should  be  cut 
off  the  butt  on  a  long  slant,  and  the  tree  then 
mounted  in  a  container  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  cut  area  to  be  submerged  in  water  at  all 
times.  Most  commercial  tree  holders  now  pro¬ 
vide  a  receptacle  for  holding  the  water. 

Wax  candles  may  serve  as  pretty  decorations 
for  the  Christmas  tree,  especially  when  lit,  but 
they  are  much  too  dangerous  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  Better  to  leave  the  candles  in  the 
attic  along  with  grandmother’s  hoop  skirt  and 
grandpa’s  mustache  cup.  Instead,  electric 
lights  of  varied  shapes  and  hues  can  be  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  to  light  up  the  tree,  and  they 
are  far  safer  than  the  open  flame  from  a 
candle. 

There  is  no  other  decoration  in  the  world 
quite  as  beautiful  as  a  handsome  evergreen 
tree,  appropriately  trimmed  with  festive  tinsel, 
covered  with  small  electric  light  bulbs,  and 
topped  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


December  17,  1949 

Still  a  Place  for  the  Farm  Horse 

Recently  I  got  to  wondering  what  would  happen 
to  us  over  here  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  modern 
weapons  if  through  sabotage  (which  in  spite  of 
the  G-Men  would  be  many  hundred  times  as  great 
in  a  war  with  Russia  as  it  was  in  the  war  with 
Hitler)  or  new  era  bombs,  the  distribution  of  our 
oil  supply  was  disrupted.  Our  farmers  have  gone 
so  far  in  the  motorization  of  our  farms  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  could  possibly  feed  our  population 
;f  there  were  any  considerable  disruption  in  the 
listribution  of  oil,  let  alone  the  production  of  oil. 
While  our  almost  fanatical  worship  of  machines 
has  enabled  our  farmers  to  produce  foodstuffs 
sufficient  not  only  to  feed  ourselves  but  also  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  complete 
dependence  on  machinery  makes  us  very  vulner¬ 
able,  particularly  with  respect  to  agriculture.  It 
is  a  proven  fact  that  in  the  last  war  the  highly 
mechanized  German  Army  made  continually 
profitable  use  of  its  country’s  horse  power  in  the 
transportation  of  artillery,  munitions  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Russians,  too,  used  horse  transportation 
in  all  their  campaigns  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  they  used  motorized  equipment. 

A  very  effective  weapon  can  be  made  at  home  or 
fashioned  by  the  crudest  of  machinery  in  small 
shops  but,  if  there  were  no  gasoline  to  run  our 
almost  completely  mechanized  agriculture,  there 
just  wouldn’t  be  any  foodstuffs,  for  you  can’t  feed 
this  country  with  walking  plows  pulled  by  human 
beings  and  we  have  gone  so  overboard  on  ma¬ 
chine  cultivation  that  our  horses  and  mules  are 
almost  obsolete. 

You  probably  know  that  the  Horse  and  Mule 
Association  of  America,  the  premier  breeding 
authority  in  the  country,  changed  its  name  and 
switched  its  activities  to  race  horses  less  than  two 
years  ago  because  there  were  no  longer  enough 
horses  and  mules  being  raised  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  to  justify  its  continued  existence. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  showed 
me  a  beautiful  pair  of  sorrel  chunks  six  and 
seven  years  old  respectively,  with  flaxen  manes 
and  tails,  as  fine  a  looking  team  as  you  are  likely 
to  see,  weight  about  2,800,  that  he  bought  for 
$140  on  a  cattle  buying  trip  to  Vermont,  thinking 
he  could  turn  them  over  at  a  profit.  He  said  that 
after  two  months’  effort  he  had  not  been  able 
to  move  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  haying 
and  cultivation  season  was  just  beginning  and  he 
sorrowfully  said  that  he  guessed  he  would  have 
to  sell  them  for  dog  meat  for  they  were  worth 
more  to  the  butcher  than  they  apparently  were  to 
any  farmer  in  our  part  of  the  country  —  central- 
eastern  Connecticut,  which  still  is  a  country  of 
small  farms  with  plenty  of  rocks  and  many  of 
them  not  suited  to  or  too  small  for  economical  use 
of  expensive  motorized  equipment.  w.  l.  w. 

Connecticut 


What  Farmers  Say 

For  some  time  in  the  past,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  subscriber  to  your  splendid 
publication.  In  addition,  as  gifts  for  some  of  my 
friends,  I  have  subscribed  for  them. 

From  time  to  time  my  family  and  I  have  read 
the  articles  appearing  over  the  signature  of 
Reverend  Burkhardt.  These  articles  have  been 
most  interesting,  homey  and  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  us  inasmuch  as  they  always  contain  such  kind 
thoughts,  particularly  during  the  holiday  season. 

We  were  recently  invited  to  Saddle  River  and 
had  the  long  looked  for  pleasure  of  meeting  Rev. 
Burkhardt.  I  told  him  how  much  we  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  his  articles  and  am  pleased  to  tell  you  now 
that  we  consider  his  parish  most  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  like  him  to  be  their  pastor.  e.  p. 

New  York 


Recently  I  purchased  a  small  farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  during  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  County  Agent,  he  mentioned  about 
the  “Council  for  Milk  Sales”  stimulation.  I  ask 
you,  do  we,  living  in  this  age,  knowing  the  basic 
value  of  dairy  products,  have  to  advertise  the 
same  at  farmers’  cost  or  otherwise?  It’s  these  same 
people  who  are  always  looking  for  free  “graft”  at 
our  expense.  I  only  hope  you  can  wake  up  the 
farmers  enough  to  fight  this  evil. 

Let  the  milk  companies  pay  for  their  own 
advertising  costs.  e.  k.  v. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  — 
John  3: 16. 

Properly  insulated  poultry  houses,  provided 
with  electric  fans,  or  with  adequate  flues  and  air 
intakes,  have  continuous  air  movement  and  are 
sufficiently  warm.  Comfortable  birds  lay  more 
eggs. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Assn,  urges  that  farm¬ 
ers  buy  their  fertilizer  supplies  for  the  coming 
year  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  association,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility 
of  a  shortage  later  in  the  year. 

No  other  pleasure  in  life  will  ever  equal  that 
of  slipping  downstairs  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  Christmas  tree  and  presents,  when  you  were 
still  at  a  tender  age  and  wanted  so  eagerly  to  find 
out  what  Santa  Claus  had  left  especially  for  you. 

Large  mouth  bass  and  bluegill  sunfish  are  the 
most  desirable  species  for  stocking  farm  ponds; 
this  should  be  done  in  the  ratio  of  10  bluegill 
fingerlings  to  one  bass  fingerling.  A  good  ratio  is 
1,000  bluegills  and  100  bass  for  each  surface  acre 
of  water. 
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The  campaign  to  end  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  now  accorded  cooperatives 
will  likely  blow  sky-high  early  in 
January.  An  offer  to  raise  a  $10,000 
campaign  fund  for  Senator  Milton 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.)  in  return  for  his 
cooperation  with  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Assn,  will  probably  result 
in  defeat  for  the  anti-cooperative 
forces. 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Assn., 
defeated  in  the  80th  Congress  and 
ignored  during  the  first  year  of  the 
81st,  had  formed  a  new  group  called 
the  National  Associated  Business¬ 
men.  The  new  group  was  composed 
of  the  same  membership  and  had  the 
same  officers,  but  it  also  hired  two  of 
Washington’s  shrewdest  lobbyists.  It 
had  made  great  strides  and  coopera¬ 
tives  were  really  seriously  threat¬ 
ened.  Now  it  appears  that  the  threat 
has  been  dispelled  by  one  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  lobbyists. 
Cause  of  all  the  commotion  was  a 
letter  from  a  farmer-constituent  to 
Senator  Young.  The  farmer  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  taxed  on 
co-op.  dividends  which  he  had  never 
received.  When  Senator  John  J. 
Williams  (R.,  Del.)  introduced  an 
amendment  late  last  session  to  tax 
cooperatives,  NTEA  and  NAB  imme¬ 
diately  started  a  giant  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment.  They 
manufactured  six  form  telegrams  and 
beseeched  all  small  businessmen  to 
send  one  or  more  of  these  forms  to 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen.  So 
successful  was  the  campaign  that 
Senator  Young,  alone,  received  141 
of  the  form  telegrams.  Young  an¬ 
swered  the  telegrams  with  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  letter  from  his 
constituent.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  a  number  of  ways  in  which  co¬ 
operatives  are  already  taxed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  used  the  letter 
as  an  example  of  a  case  where  taxes 
had  been  levied  even  on  undeclared 
dividends. 

NTEA  decided  that  the  letter  could 
be  used  to  prove  that  co-ops  deal  dis¬ 
honestly  even  with  their  own  mem¬ 
bers.  Vernon  Scott,  highly  paid 
National  Associated  Businessmen 
lobbyist,  called  on  Senator  Young. 
He  asked  permission  to  use  the  letter 
in  this  manner,  and  made  the  offer 
to  help  raise  $10,000  in  campaign 
funds  for  Young.  The  latter,  who  is 
so  careful  about  the  sources  of  his 
campaign  money  that  he  was  forced 
to  borrow  at  regular  interest  from  a 
bank  to  finance  his  last  campaign, 
indignantly  refused.  He  also  forbade 
any  use  of  the  letter  in  question. 
NTEA  threatened  to  use  it  without 
his  permission,  and  he  warned  them 
not  to  do  it.  Senator  Williams, 
sponsor  of  the  tax  -  cooperatives 
amendment,  personally  agreed  to  join 
Young  in  a  protest  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  NTEA  went  ahead.  NTEA 
therefore  waited  until  after  the  end 
of  the  session  and  did  use  the  letter 
without  permission. 

As  a  result,  Senator  Young  is  due 
to  burst  like  an  atom  bomb  over 
Washington  in  January.  His  ire  is 
apt  to  be  troublesome  to  NTEA. 
Young  is  one  of  the  most  active  of 
all  Senators  and  Congressmen  on 
farm  legislation  and  is  slowly  pulling 
into  a  position  of  leadership  in  that 
field.  He  will  definitely  demand  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  NTEA 
and  NAB  and  all  lobbying  activities 
of  anti-cooperative  interests.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  $10,000  offer  an  attempted 
bribe,  and  he  will  ask  Congress  to 
go  into  that.  He  will  also  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate  unauthorized  use 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  There 
is  little  hope  for  NTEA  and  its  plat¬ 
form  of  taxing  co-ops  now.  They  will 
be  lucky  to  escape  this  mess  with 
whole  skins. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Gillette  price-spread  sub¬ 
committee  wants  to  know  why  milk 
from  surplus  areas  cannot  be  fi'eely 
shipped  into  shortage  areas.  Also,  the 
subcommittee  wants  to  know  how 
milk  marketing  orders  and  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  operate  so  as 
to  give  the  farmer  more  money  for 
his  milk. 

Lending  urgency  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearings,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  prices  farmers  get  and  prices 
consumers  pay,  was  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  announcement  that  the 
parity  ratio  had  slipped  back  to  zero. 
Prices  farmers  receive  had  dropped 


tremendously  since  October  1948, 
when  the  parity  ratio  stood  at  133, 
whereas  prices  farmers  pay  for  things 
they  need  had  dropped  only  fraction¬ 
ally.  Farmers  were  now  getting  only 
as  much  buying  power  from  their 
crops  and  products  as  were  farmers 
back  in  the  base  period,  1909-14.  And 
prices  were  still  on  the  downtrend  at 
latest  reports. 

The  subeommitte,  headed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Guy  Gillette  (D.,  Iowa)  had  hit 
on  nothing  concrete  in  months  of 
hearings.  They  heard  that  profits  of 
dairies  amounted  to  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  on  the  investment;  that  bakeries 
were  earning  the  greatest  profits  in 
their  histories,  but  had  hit  on  no 
legislative  solutions. 

Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
plunge  into  the  question  of  local  and 
State  sanitary  regulations.  It  now 
appears  that  it  will  attempt  to  have 
a  uniform  model  sanitary  code 
spelled  out  by  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  and  will  use  whatever  influence 
it  can  exert  to  get  cities  and  States 
to  adopt  codes  on  the  order  of  the 
model. 

It  took  so  much  time  with  question¬ 
ing  along  these  lines  that  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  very  much  into  the 
question  of  milk  marketing  orders, 
but  Senator  Gillette  produced  one 
very  quotable  remark:  “Public  con¬ 
fusion  about  marketing  orders  ex¬ 
tends  to  this  subcommittee  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  extends  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  charged  with  ad¬ 
ministering  them.” 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  appeared 
ready  to  dissolve  into  the  general 
futility  surrounding  most  other  inter¬ 
national  organzations.  Set  up  to  solve 
the  problem  of  surpluses  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  and  shortages  in 
others,  at  its  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  it  finally  gave  up  on  the 
entire  question. 

Proposed  was  an  International 
Clearing  House  which,  in  effect, 
would  have  enabled  “soft”  currency 
nations  to  buy  food  from  dollar 
nations  on  credit.  Their  inconvertible 
currencies  would  be  deposited  with 
the  clearing  house  until  they  could 
be  converted  into  dollars.  The  United 
States  objected  because  they  felt  that 
the  program  might  be  costly  and  re¬ 
payment  might  be  doubtful.  England 
objected  on  behalf  of  the  shortage 
nations  because  she  felt  that  these  de¬ 
posited  currencies  would  some  day 
have  to  be  redeemed  in  dollars.  This 
was,  in  effect,  creating  debts  for  the 
future  and  delaying  the  day  when 
“soft”  currencies  could  again  be 
freely  converted  into  dollars,  accord¬ 
ing  to  England. 

FAO  turned  down  the  clearing 
house  idea.  More  important,  it  virtu¬ 
ally  acknowledged  that  it  had  no 
other  solution  in  mind.  Some  individ¬ 
uals,  close  to  the  U.  S.  delegation, 
complained  that  FAO  was  turning 
into  a  mere  debating  society  without 
value  or  usefulness. 

The  debating  society  viewpoint  ap¬ 
peared  justified  from  another  angle. 
There  were  arguments  between 
nations,  and  there  was  a  bitter  battle 
about  where  the  FAO  should  make 
its  home.  The  final  vote  turned  down 
a  U.  S.  invitation  and  settled  on 
Rome  as  a  permanent  headquarters. 

FAO  was  considered  a  hope  to 
ward  off  the  necessity  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  other  nations  for  acreage 
reductions  and  other  controls  on  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  finding  means  of 
moving  surplus  foods  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  a  cash  basis.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  especially  those  producing 
crops  and  products  which  are  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply,  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  at  FAO’s  surrender  on  this 
problem. 

H:  $  ^ 

USDA  estimates  that  more  than  250 
million  bushels  were  lost  from  the 
1949  corn  crop  because  of  the  corn 
borer.  Iowa  farmers,  alone,  lost  at 
least  140  million  bushels  of  this  year’s 
crop  to  the  pest.  Harry  Lando 


si?*  Jamesway 
Barn  Cleaner! 


New  Patented  Shuttle  Action  Ends  Drudgery 
Gives  You  All  These  Big  Advantages 


No  more  stooping,  scraping  .  .  .  heavy 
lifting  for  you!  With  the  Jamesway 
Barn  Cleaner  you  just  flip  the  switch ! 
It  cleans  your  barn  cleaner! 

Jamesway’s  amazing  new  pull-push 
shuttle  action  moves  manure  from  gut¬ 
ter  straight  to  the  spreader.  No  chains 
in  the  gutter,  no  cross  gutters,  no  in¬ 
side  pits !  Clean  your  barn  only  once  a 
day  if  you  wish.  The  Jamesway  Barn 
Cleaner  is  built  to  handle  the  load. 

Stop  in  and  see  your  Jamesway  Deal¬ 
er  the  next  time  you’re  in  town.  Let  him 
show  you  how  the  new  Jamesway  Barn 
Cleaner  can  save  you  up  to  1V2  hours 
every  day  of  the  year.  For  free  time¬ 
saving  folders,  mail  coupon  below. 


O 

© 

© 

© 


Fils  ony  barn  .  .  .  any  gutter. 

Power  and  strength  for  once  a 
day  clean  out. 

No  indoor  pits  or  cross  gutters  to 
collect  filth. 

Does  away  with  idlers,  gears, 
chain  and  cable  drag  lines  inside 
stable. 


© 


Flat  top  paddles  fold  out  of  way. 
Permits  hand  cleaning  when  cows 
are  on  pasture. 

Exclusive  pull-push  action  does 
not  take  out  valuable  stall  space. 


Ideal  for  barns  with  single  row 
of  stalls. 


See  How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  with  Jamesway  Equipment 


Save  up  to  15  min¬ 
utes  a  day  with  James¬ 
way  ventilation. 


Save  up  to  30  min¬ 
utes  a  day  with  James¬ 
way  water  cups. 


Save  up  to  30  min' 
utes  a  day  with  James 
way  Feed  Truck. 


Save  up  to  30  min¬ 
utes  a  day  with  James¬ 
way  stanchions. 


Valuable 

time-saving 

literature. 


Please  send  literature  on  items  checked.  Tell  me  how  to  get  ] 
FREE  plans  for  my  needs.  I  plan  to  build  or  remodel: 

Dairy  Barn  □  Hog- House  □  Poultry  House  □. 

Name . . . . . . . R.  R.  No . . . . 

p.  O . State . 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  TIME-SAVING  EQUIPMENT  lor  Cows,  Hens,  Hogs  -  ] 


750 
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You  can  buy  a  large  variety  of  “udder 
ointments”.  .  .  usually  made  to  look  simi¬ 
lar  to  BAG  balm.  But  for  Bag  Balm  heal¬ 
ing  results  you  should  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  the  fine,  expensive  ingredients 
that  make  up  lanolin-loaded  BAG  balm.  It 
has  no  equal  for  promoting  quick  healing 
of  Chaps,  Cuts,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sun¬ 
burn,  and  for  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  BAG  balm  spreads  right,  stays  on, 
stays  antiseptic-on-contact.  Insist  on  the 
genuine  ...  at  all  farm-supply  dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK,  a  treatise  on  cow  ailments; 
written  by  an  eminent  authority. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  49,  Vt. 


touchy 

UPPERS 


SAVE"  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


Whim^Uui 

FEED  MIXER 


Easy  to  use.  5  sizes  .  .  .  mixes  700 
to  3000  lb.  batches  in  10  minutes. 

All  steel,  lasts  for  years. 
Over  8000  in  use.  WRITE 
for  catalog  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  B«x  till,  Qnitr,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


25  NEW  HAY  BALERS:  All  makes  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  including  50  T.  International,  45  T.,  John 
Deere  116  W,  Moline  Bale-O-Matie,  Case  Sheer,  New 
Holland,  Allis  Chalmers.  Also  Baler  Twine  and  Wire. 
Want  to  buy  Combines  and  Tractors,  all  makes  and 
sizes.  BOB  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA,  Phone  838 


BETTER  WAY  TO  EXTRA  MONEY! 

Sell  outstanding  new  Plastic,  Metallic  greeting  cards. 
Gift  Wrappings,  Scented  Stationery.  Profits  to  100%. 
Bonus.  Bequest  free  samples  exclusive  Name  Imprinted 
and  Floral  Stationery,  free  catalog  and  Feature  All- 
Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Special  offers.  New 
England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington  225,  Mass. 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  gross  or  corn 
silage  .  . .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Last  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
1212  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

Name _ 

Ad  d  ress _ _ 


Factors  in  Fat  Hog  Profits 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Any  farmer  who  fattens  hogs  for 
market  will  find  that  it  pays  well  to 
give  considerable  thought  and  study 
about  the  most  advantageous  time 
and  place  to  sell  them.  There  are 
many  influencing  factors,  such  as 
when  the  sows  are  bred,  general 
crop  and  weather  conditions,  total 
meat  supplies  in  relation  to  other 
available  foods,  distance  from  market 
and  marketing  costs.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  if  com  and  barley  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  price  and  the 
amount  of  these  grains  which  have 
been  home  raised  is  small,  it  will 
usually  be  more  profitable  to  market 
slaughter  hogs  at  lighter  weights 
than  when  grain  is  cheap  and  plenti¬ 
ful.  If  brood  sows  are  bred  to  farrow 
early,  their  pigs  can,  if  properly 
handled,  be  sold  at  light  to  medium 
weights  before  the  heavy  run  of  sea¬ 
sonal  slaughter  hogs  reaches  the 
markets.  A  general  shortage  of  all 
meats,  such  as  has  been  experienced 
during  the  past  few  years,  will  offset 
to  some  extent  seasonal  and  weight 
differentials,  but  not  entirely  so. 
When  only  a  few  head  of  hogs  are 
fattened,  it  practically  forces  their 
disposal  on  a  nearby  market,  and  in 


have  not  occurred  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  pork  and  pork  products  has 
so  greatly  exceeded  the  available 
meat  supply.  It  is  important,  though, 
to  note  that  with  meat  supplies  again 
returning  to  a  more  normal  ratio, 
this  year’s  Spring  pig  crop  of  some 
59,000,000  head  again  experienced  a 
considerable  comparative  price  drop 
for  lightweight  barrows  and  gilts 
starting  in  October.  The  Spring  pig 
crop  for  the  past  few  preceding  years 
has  annually  averaged  only  some  50 
million  pigs. 

Feed  Costs  and  Hog  Prices 

The  question  confronting  the  hog 
feeder  is  whether  it  will  pay  to  hold 
lightweight  hogs  and  fatten  them  to 
heavier  weights,  or  put  them  on  the 
market  as  lightweights.  When  con¬ 
sidering  this  problem,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  on  the  average,  feed  con¬ 
sumed  represents  about  four -fifths  of 
the  total  cost  of  fattening  hogs.  This 
means  that  you  will  just  about  break 
even  if  a  return  of  $1.25  is  received 
for  each  $1.00  worth  of  feed  which  is 
put  into  fattening  hogs. 

Figured  on  this  basis,  the  most 
difficult  question,  naturally,  to  answer 
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Smooth  bodied,  well  finished  hogs,  weighing  from  200  to  225  pounds  each, 
such  as  these  excellent  Durocs  at  the  Indiana  Station,  usually  top  the  market 

where  they  are  sold. 


such  cases  local  butchers  will  often 
handle  well  finished  fat  hogs  at  a 
price  that  works  out  to  the  advantage 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

Seasonal  and  Weight  Influences  on 
Prices 

A  recent  report  on  price  differ¬ 
entials  for  slaughter  hogs,  conducted 
by  the  North  Central  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  research  committee,  points  out 
that  seasonal  price  fluctuations  be¬ 
tween  the  various  weight  groups 
were  due  primarily  to  the  market 
supply  of  hogs  within  the  various 
slaughter  weights.  This  study  shows 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  barrows 
and  gilts  which  were  marketed  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December,  during  the  period 
1931-41,  consisted  of  pigs  which  had 
been  farrowed  the  previous  Spring, 
and  that  they  were  mostly  of  light 
weight,  varying  from  160  to  180 
pounds.  As  a  consequence,  the  com¬ 
parative  price  for  light  hogs,  con¬ 
trasted  to  that  of  heavy  hogs,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  250  to  290  pounds,  of  com¬ 
parable  quality,  normally  sustains  a 
decline  during  the  months  just  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  considerably  more 
barrows  and  gilts  of  lightweight 
offered  at  this  time  than  there  are  of 
either  mediumweight  hogs,  weighing 
from  200  to  220  pounds,  or  heavy¬ 
weights.  Most  farmers  like  to  sell 
their  Spring  pigs  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
do  not  care  to  fatten  them  to  heavier 
weights. 

An  average  for  the  past  several 
years  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
Fall  farrowed  pigs  is  about  40  per 
cent  less  than  Spring  farro wings; 
and  as  a  result,  they  do  not  arrive 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  adversely 
effect  market  price-weight  differ¬ 
entials.  Starting  either  in  late  De¬ 
cember  or  January,  the  large  run  of 
lightweight  barrows  and  gilts  begins 
to  decrease,  and  from  then  on  they 
usually  sell  somewhat  above  the 
price  for  both  medium  and  heavy¬ 
weight  hogs  until  their  following 
seasonal  decline.  Except  for  the  war 
and  postwar  years,  this  seasonal 
lower  price  for  lightweight  barrows 
and  gilts  has  on  the  average 
amounted  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
or  more  per  100  pounds  liveweight. 
Since  1941,  however,  such  price  drops 


is  what  the  price  of  hogs  will  be 
when  they  have  been  fattened  to  a 
given  weight.  For  example,  a  review 
of  market  prices  shows  that,  for  the 
past  several  years,  about  one-half  the 
time  in  January  hogs  weighing  180 
pounds  or  more  liveweight,  increased 
about  10  per  cent  in  price  per  100 
pounds  until  early  Spring.  In  addition 
to  possible  seasonal  price  increases, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  health  hazard  in 
feeding  hogs  to  heavyweights  than  in 
fattening  younger  pigs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  corn  is  home  raised  and 
plentiful,  it  will  often  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  fatten  hogs  to  weights  of 
from  275  to  300  pounds,  and  even 
heavier,  than  to  dispose  of  them  as 
lightweights,  unless  they  can  be 
sold  before  the  seasonal  drops  usu¬ 
ally  experienced  for  lightweight  hogs 
as  just  discussed. 

Sulfamethazine  for  Swine  Diseases 

No  matter  when  marketed  or  how 
good  the  sanitation  system  and 
methods  for  feeding  swine,  they  are 
subject  to  various  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  pasteurellosis  and  dysentery, 
which  often  appear  as  if  out  of  thin 
air  and  leave  death  and  destruction 
in  their  wake.  The  degree  of  success 
in  preventing  and  curing  such  out¬ 
breaks  often  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  continuing  in  the  hog  business 
or  going  broke. 

Pasteurellosis  in  swine  is  caused 
by  a  bacteria  known  as  Pasteruella 
multocida.  It  is  the  same  organism 
that  produces  shipping  fever  in 
horses,  shipping  pneumonia  in  cattle, 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  sheep,  and 
fowl  cholera  in  chickens.  Death  losses 
from  this  infection  often  run  as  high 
as  75  per  cent.  Pasteurellosis  may 
recur  each  year  on  infected  premises, 
and  most  frequently  affects  pigs 
weighing  from  50  to  150  pounds. 
Usually  the  first  observed  symptoms 
of  this  disease  is  a  lack  of  appetite 
and  fast  breathing.  Within  24  hours 
there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite,  ac¬ 
companied  with  difficult  breathing, 
severe  thumping,  discharge  from  the 
nose,  and  high  fever.  Unless  soon 
treated,  death  may  follow.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  symptoms  are 
also  associated  with  hog  cholera,  it 
is  highly  important  to  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  make  a  diagnosis  and  adminis¬ 
ter  treatment  as  indicated. 
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Until  the  discovery  of  sulfametha¬ 
zine,  there  was  no  known  successful 
treatment  for  pasteurellosis.  Numer¬ 
ous  case  histories  of  herds  having  this 
infection  which  were  treated  with 
sulfamethazine  have  shown  remark¬ 
able  and  complete  recoveries  with 
most  sick  pigs.  Sulfamethazine 
should  be  administered  subcutane¬ 
ously  by  a  veterinarian  in  accordance 
with  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
animal.  A  leading  drug  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern  reports  that  according  to 
its  experience  young  animals  should 
receive  only  one-half  the  the  ,dose 
recommended  for  mature  animals. 
The  dose  for  mature  animals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  condition,  is  from  one-half  to 
one  grain  of  sulfamethazine  per 
pound  of  bodyweight,  as  an  initial 
dose  and  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  grain  per  pound  of  bodyweight, 
thereafter,  at  24-hour  intervals  for  a 
total  of  not  more  than  four  treat¬ 
ments,  based  on  degree  of  recovery. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  sulfa¬ 
methazine  solutions  are  strongly 
alkaline  and  there  have  been  several 
reports  where  shock,  toxic  symptoms, 
and  death  have  resulted  from  a  too 
rapid  administration,  and  also  from 
excessive  dosage,  particularly  with 
young  animals  which  were  sick. 

Sulfamethazine  is  equally  effective 
in  treating  case  of  swine  dysentery. 
One  report  shows  that  119  affected 
pigs  were  treated  for  dysentery  with 
this  drug  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one 
per  cent.  Usually  swine  dysentery 
causes  death  losses  up  to  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  in  untreated  herds.  Until 
the  advent  of  this  drug,  all  former 
treatments,  including  strict  sanitary 
measures,  seldom  resulted  in  saving 
more  than  half  the  herds  affected 
with  this  disease.  Swine  dysentery 
occurs  in  swine  of  all  ages  and 
weights  and  is  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
cessive  bowel  discharge,  known  as 
scouring,  which  contains  blood  and 
mucus;  thus  the  common  name  of 
bloody  diarrhea-.  Other  symptoms  are 
high  fever,  absence  of  appetite,  and 
rapid  loss  in  weight. 

Another  disease  of  pigs  which  has 
made  a  favorable  response  to  the 
proper  dosage  of  sulfamethazine  is 
polyarthritis,  commonly  called  navel- 
ill.  This  disease  frequently  occurs 
with  suckling  pigs,  causing  hot, 
swollen,  and  painful  joints,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pus  discharge  in  the 
region  of  the  navel.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  young  pigs  should  not 
receive  large  doses  of  sulfamethazine. 
In  one  test  case,,  severe  shock  with 
some  deaths  occurred  when  nursing 
pigs,  affected  with  navel-ill,  were 
given  30  cc.  of  a  16  per  cent  sulfa¬ 
methazine  solution  subcutaneously. 
Other  pigs,  in  the  same  herd,  which 
were  given  from  10  to  15  cc.  of  a  16 
per  cent  solution  subcutaneously, 
once  a  day  for  two  successive  days 
sustained  no  observable  shock,  and 
the  majority  of  them  completely  re¬ 
covered  from  the  disease. 

Beans  for  Hogs 

As  all  farmers  and  hogmen  are 
well  aware,  the  feeding  of  low  cost, 
suitable  rations  is  necessary  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  obtained.  Corn  and 
barley  are  the  two  basic  fattening 
feeds  for  hogs,  with  oats  being  more 
suitable  and  efficient  for  brood  sows, 
gilts  and  boars.  All  these  grains 
should  be  properly  supplemented 
with  some  form  of  high  protein 
feeds,  or  varying  mixtures  of  them, 
as  well  as  constantly  supplying  all 
hogs  with  salt,  minerals  and  water. 

In  some  sections  cull  beans  are 
available  for  hog  feeding  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  feed  cost.  The  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  various  kind  of 
beans,  such  as  lima,  navy  and 
kidney  beans,  are  all  about  the  same. 
Hogs  do  not  like  raw  beans  because 
of  their  bitter  taste;  however,  when 
the  beans  are  cooked,  hogs  are  quite 
fond  of  them.  Since  beans  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamin  A  content  and  also 
in  calcium,  they  need  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  such  feeds  as  alfalfa 
meal  and  either  tankage  or  fishmeal. 

Good  results  at  comparatively  low 
cost,  have  been  recently  reported  by 
Hughes  of  the  California  Station 
from  the  feeding  of  cooked  and 
steamed  cull  lima  beans  to  fattening 
hogs  when  fed,  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
their  ration,  with  barley  and  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  ration  used  in  this  test  con- 
si§Jed  of  either  cooked  or  steamed 
beans  30  per  cent,  rolled  or  ground 
barley  60.5  per  cent,  tankage  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  alfalfa  meal 
five  per  cent,  salt  one  per  cent,  and 
oyster-shell  flour  one  per  cent. 
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Ice  Cream  Manufacturer  — 
Philanthropist  or  Gauger  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  747) 
the  Board  had  decided  to  widen  the 
milkshed  in  any  event,  regardless  of 
supply  or  fluid  milk  consumption. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  grievous 
error  made  by  the  Board  of  Health 
has  become  even  more  apparent.  Milk 
produced  for  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  first  10  months  of  1949 
totalled  5,470  million  pounds,  as 
against  4,811  million  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  1948  period — an  in¬ 
crease  of  13.7  per  cent.  Contrariwise, 
for  the  same  10  months  of  1949, 
2,539  million  pounds  of  milk  were 
utilized  in  fluid  form  (Class  I-A),  as 
against  2,547  million  pounds  in  1948. 
While  this  was  a  decrease  of  less  than 
half  of  one  per  cent,  still  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  sharp  percentage  drop  in 
view  of  increased  production.  From 
January  through  October  1949,  46.7 
per  cent  of  all  milk  produced  was 
utilized  in  Class  I-A;  from  January 
through  October  1948,  53  per  cent 
was  so  utilized. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there 
were  millions  of  more  pounds  of  milk 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream,  cheese  and  butter. 

BAN  ON  WESTERN  CREAM 
SHOULD  BE  REINSTATED 

The  Board  of  Health  may  have, 
from  its  standpoint,  been  sincerely 
motivated  in  its  decision  to  lift  the 
ban.  To  date,  it  has  produced  only 
bad  results.  It  has  made  but  a  slight 
difference  in  the  cost  of  ice  cream  to 
the  consumer,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  substantially  lower  price  being 
paid  to  producers  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  much  greater  difference  in 
the  gross  margins  and,  from  all  indi¬ 
cations,  the  profits  of  ice  cream 
manufacturers.  In  their  professed 
anxiety  to  help  consumers,  the  Board 
members  have  succeeded  only  in 
guaranteeing  ice  cream  makers  a 
richer  bonanza  than  ever  before. 

If  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
producers  are  paramount,  the  piesent 
regulation  should  be  rescinded.  There 
is  no  need  for  it.  It  is  of  little  help  to 
consumers  and  it  is  a  burdensome 
discrimination  against  producei  s. 
Though  not  a  single  drop  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cream  may  have  been  im¬ 
ported  since  the  ban  was  lifted,  the 
effect  is  just  the  same  since  there 
is  the  constant  overhanging  threat 
that,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  raise 
the  farm  price  of  ice  cream  milk,  the 
floodgates  will  be  opened  to  cheap 
cream  from  the  midwest. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  List’s  efforts  to 
clothe  his  ice  cream  clients  with  the 
robes  of  philanthropy,  they  still  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  closely  related  to 
price  gougers  than  dispensers  of 
charity.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  be¬ 
lieves  that  producers  are  therefore 
entitled  to  twofold  relief  promptly: 
(1)  Revision  of  the  Class  III  pricing 
formula  so  as  to  reflect  the  true 
competitive  value  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  in  that  class;  and  (2)  Reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  ban  on  western  cream 
until  it  is  produced  under  the  same 
sanitary  standards  as  our  own  New 
York  product. 

William  F.  Berghold 


Methods  of  Feeding  Dairy 
Cows 

1  have  been  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  feeding  my  dairy  cows  only 
once  a  day  to  save  labor  and  time.  If 
I  go  to  this  system,  what  could  be 
expected  as  compared  with  the  usual 
method  of  feeding  twice  a  day? 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  n. 

The  controversial  question  of 
once-a-day  versus  twice-a-day  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  recently  studied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  prompted  by  the 
general  interest  in  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  of  feeding,  especi¬ 
ally  since  some  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  more  frequent  feeding  of 
roughage  as  a  means  of  saving  grain, 
while  others  have  recommended 
once-a-day  feeding  as  a  means  of 
saving  labor. 

In  these  tests  10  Holstein  cows  of 
about  the  same  age,  weight,  produc¬ 
ing  ability,  and  stage  of  lactation 
were  divided  equally.  One  group  re¬ 
ceived  all  their  day’s  feed  of  grain, 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  in  one 
feeding  in  the  morning,  while  the 
other  group  received  half  the  day’s 
feeding  in  the  morning  and  half  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cows  that  were 
fed  twice  a  day  ate  10  per  cent  more 
hay  and  produced  six  per  cent  more 
milk,  but  required  70  per  cent  more 


labor  for  feeding  than  the  cows  that 
were  fed  only  once  a  day.  Grain 
consumption  was  about  the  same  for 
both  systems  of  feeding. 


New  York  Corriedale  Assn. 

A  well  attended  meeting  was  re¬ 
cently  held  by  New  York  State  breed¬ 
ers  of  Corriedale  sheep.  This  meeting 
witnessed  the  start  of  a  New  York 
State  Corriedale  Assn.  A  committee 
was  authorized  to  prepare  the  neces¬ 
sary  constitution  and  by-laws  to 
submit  to  the  members  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders 
Assn,  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1950,  the  exact  time  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term:  Gordon  Brace, 
president,  Albion;  William  Preston, 
vice-pres.,  Springwater;  E.  H.  Bitter- 
man,  sec.  and  treas.,  Akron.  Di¬ 
rectors:  R.  B.  Hewitt,  Akron;  George 
Stoltman,  Conesus;  E.  A.  Haar, 
Willi  amsville. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.00 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
JERSEYS 


HEAVEN  HILL  JERSEYS 


BULL  CALVES  available  by  art  Excellent. 
Superior  Sire  out  of  high  classified  great 
lifetime  record  dams. 

Write  now  for  One  of  the  Best — Sired  by 
Blonde  Lad's  Jest. 


cMecunen  fya/un 


LAKE  PLACID,  HEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  May  Royal  Bulls 

One  month  to  two  years.  A.  R.  records — 
at  farmer  prices — write  for  prices, 
and  pedigrees. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


or  tho  averse©  farmer.  Milking: 
lorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
Vo  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
lan  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
roducing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
■own  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

rm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ _ 

[ilking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  Sl.OO:  SL.OO  per 
*ar;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
1CIFTYD(mt.RN5. 4122  SOUTH  UNION  «  CHICAGO  3.  IUIN0IS 


—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  — 
Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS 

Most  Valuable  Fur  Bearing  Animals.  You  can  sucess- 
fully  raise  chinchillas  in  your  own  home.  Breed  and 
thrive  in  small  cages.  They  are  clean,  gentle,  odorless, 
free  from  vermin.  Eat  only  a  vegetable  diet. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
(All  Animals  Pedigreed  and  Registered) 

SUNSET  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

400  1  6th  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN  32,  NEW  YORK 
_ Telephone  GEdney  5-0203 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Bred  Mares  All  Sold  —  No  reasonable  offer  refused 
on  all  remaining  weanling  and  yearling  colts  listed. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


CHILDRENS  PONIES':  show  prospects,  brood  mares 
and  colts,  registered  and  grade  Shetlands  for  sale  at 
all  times.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


SHETLAND  Pony  Colts  $100.  and  $150.  each. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  —  3  months  $5.00  each.  Pay  after 
you  receive  them.  Mostly  from  Blue  Ribbon  ancestors. 
Good  for  meat,  fur  and  show.  Pedigrees  furnished. 
Your  order  carefully  selected  and  courteously  handled. 
Arrival  guaranteed.  Kelsie  Agor,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  RABBITS,  CAVIES,  HAMSTERS  IS 
PROFITABLE.  Big  demand.  Instruction  book  and 
magazine  25c.  Book  and  magazine  (monthly)  I  year  $1. 
SMALL  STOCK  FARMER,  FAIRLAWN  I,  N.  J. 


For  Christmas  Himalayan  rabbits  make  wonderful  pets. 

New  Zealand  Whites  10  to  12  lbs.  Breeders.  Pedi¬ 
greed  and  Registered  Show  Winners.  Write  for  list. 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS - 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  a  pair.  Does  $3.00. 
Bucks,  $2.00.  Beautiful  Christmas  Gifts. 
MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN.  PA. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES — Pedigreed  Bucks  and  Hoes 
extra  quality.  2-3  months.  Holiday  prices  $5  ea.  $12.50 
trio.  Fairchild  Rabbit  Warren,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


DIRECTORY  Breeders,  buyers,  rabbits,  cavies,  etc. 
lOcts.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY.  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE-JANUARY  11  and  129  1950 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD— 7  BREEDS— BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE  BREEDERS  OFFER  THEIR  BEST  IN  THIS  GREAT  SHOW  AND  SALE 
ALL  SOWS  AND  GILTS  ARE  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CAN  GO  INTO  ANY  STATE. 

Write  to  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed  — 

BER KSH  IRES  —  DALE  M.  RITTER,  Secy.,  1511  N.  CAMERON  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
CHESTER  WHITES  —  RAYMOND  W.  LLOYD,  Secy.,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

OUROCS  —  WALDO  BARRON,  Secy.,  R.  D.  2,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 

H  AMPSH  IRES  —  JOHN  R.  ROSENBERGER,  Secy.,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 

POLAND  CHINAS  —  W.  H.  SHAFFER,  Secy.,  HUNTSDALE,  PA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  —  HERMAN  U.  HORST,  Secy.,  HUMMELSTOWN,  PA. 
YORKSHIRES  —  JOHN  W.  POWELL,  R.  D.  5,  WASHINGTON,  PA. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Owner  of  small  well  bred  herd  of 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

would  like  to  trade  five  year  old 
bull  (pedigree  shown  below)  for 
equally  well  bred  bull. 

Lecdanmere  16th)  Eileemere  Tx  2nd)  Eileenmere  249 
)  ) 

)  )  Blackbird  R26th 

Millstone  Queen  Eric  2nd) Briarcliff  Elman 
)  ) 

)  )  Queen  Eric  24th 

Reply  to  — 

J.  K.  FARM4  PURCHASE,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Two  live  months  pedigreed  bull  calves  by  Grand 
McBurgess  (Bandolier-Burgess  blood  lines)  at  farmer’s 
prices.  George  Morey,  Sanford  Rd.,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


10  Registered  1949  Heifer  Calves  sired  by  a  1st  prize 
bull  at  1946  III.  &  Mich.  State  Fairs  and  I  Yearling 
Bull  not  closely  related.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Hereford  Hog  Breeders 
Association 

BRED  GILT  SHOW  AND  SALE 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1950 
Show  10:30  A.  M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

GARDEN  SPOT  SALE  BARN,  Willow  St., 
Penna.  (Route  72.  Four  miles  of  South  of 
Lancaster,  Penna.) 

For  Catalog — Write 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  Sec. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SWINE 

-REGISTERED  DUR0CS- 

FALL  BOARS  —  Beet  blood  lines  from  choice  Uttera 
with  feeding  quality  bred  in  for  generations.  Ordera 
for  Spring  pigs  being  taken  now.  All  double  treated. 

„ _  ED.  RAY,  Livestock  Manager 

KING  FARMS  COMPANY,  MORRISVILLE.  PA. 


Wanted:  Keg.  black  Angus  bred  heifers  or  young  bred 

cows.  FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton,  Pa. 


AYR  SHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


I 

I 


N.  E.  Ayrshire  Club  Mid-Winter  Sale.  Fair 
Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sat.,  Jan.  7, 
12:30  P.  M.  40  Cows,  5  Bred  Heifers,  5  Bulls. 
40  Head  fresh  or  due  in  January.  Many  calfhood 
vaccinated.  All  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  »  Brandon,  Vt 


I 

I 


HOLSTEINS 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production. 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can 
consume  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughage, 
assuring  their  owners 
greater  profits.  Send  25c 
for  The  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK,  52  pages, 
of  Information  that  means  ‘ 
profits  for  you. 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK 

254 

Do  Not  Send 
Stamps 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  114 


Ran  Hnlctainc  Linebred  Winterthur  stock.  Accredi- 
lYCg.  HUlalcIUS  ed.  Certified,  Calfhood  vaccinated. 

F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  Danboro,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

TOP  GRADE  COWS,  T.  B.  and  BLOOD-TESTED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bull;  3  years:  Hop  Creek  breeding 
sire  of  50  Polled  calves  from  horned  cows.  Priced 

reasonable.  EARL  BRA  H  M,  SHORTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Bred  for 
Beauty-Intelligence  and  personality.  From  winning 
dams  only.  Studs  available.  Special:  Sable  Show  Win¬ 
ner  bred  Nov.  I.  A  Proven  Dam  of  Show  Pups. 
Reasonable.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 


GREAT  DANES  —  2  females,  young,  bred.  I  proven 
stud,  fawn,  magnificent  ear  trim.  I  brindle  male,  ear 
trimmed,  5  months.  All  registered  and  wonderful  dis¬ 
position.  Breezy  Knoll  Kennels,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


—REGISTERED  COLLIES— 

Quality  Pups.  Golden  sables  excellent  breeding. 

MAIN  EW  00  DS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS,  ME. 


Airedale  Puppies,  Champion  bloodlines,  good  ones,  pedi¬ 
greed  reg.  A.K.C.  Healthy,  friendly  make  best  guards, 
companions.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups,  from  real  keel 
driving  parents.  Bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15. 
females  $12.  Joseph  F.  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

REG.  A.K.C.  $25.  Ship  C.O.D.  HOLLAND  DAIRY 
FARMS.  ROUTE  2,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


■ -  GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS  - 

PEDIGREED.  PAPERS  FURNISHED. 
CASWELL,  BOX  1013,  ALTOONA.  PENNA. 


Pcd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pipf^KESSTgJST 


Beautiful,  Ped.,  Healthy,  Farm  raised  Collie  Puppies 
Just-A-Glen  Collie  Kennels,  R.D.  I,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  LITTER  REGISTERED.  A.  K.  C. 
$25  each.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES— The  All-Around  Dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


-  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  COLLIES  - 

TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Ch.  Sired  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  Wire 
Fox  Terriers.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  H unlock  Creek,  Pa. 


-  COLLIE  Pt)  P  P  I  ES  - - 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


AT  STUD  one  of  the  BEST  PUREBRED  SAANEN 
BUCKS  In  the  East;  fee  $5.00.  SIRES  pure  white, 
hornless,  gallon  milkers.  BIG  RUGGED  HORNLESS 
BUCK  KID,  A  BEAUTY,  $35.00. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  PINE  PLAINS',  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR  SPARE  TIME.  OPERATE  GOAT  DAIRY 
Magazine  tells  how.  Send  for  FREE  Copy. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  2IA,  MO. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

Now  offering  16  carefully  selected  boar*  6  to  9  months 
old  $45.00  to  $65.00  each.  Our  Durocg  have  pleased 
buyers  In  nine  different  states  during  the  past  year. 
Cholrea  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  R.  D.  I,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  DUROCS  40  FALL  PIGS- 


Sired  by  our  Son  of  1947  N.  J.  Grand  Champion. 
Ten  Bred  Spring  Gilts. 

HILLTOP  DUROC  FARM,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Boars,  gilts  and  Fall  pigs. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— 1948  HIGH  WINNING  HERD 

National,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Circular. 

YALEHURST  FARM,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


—  Hereford  Hoss  — 

Service  Boare— Open  Gilts— Fall  Pigs  either  sex— un- 
related.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

„WR'TE  F0R  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES  —  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Winners.  Young 
boars,  bred  gilts  &  pigs.  Pair  Spotted  Polands. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshiro-Chestw. 
few  Duroc  cross.  Please  state  second  choice. 

6  weeks . $  9.00 

7-8  weeks . 10.00 

9-10  weeks . 11.00 

12  weeks  started  sboates,  $15.00  each.  40-50  lb.  $25.00. 
Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  $1.00  apiece 
extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.O  D 
check  or  money  order.  Free  transportation  on  75  or 
“?re.  CARL  ANDERSON, 

VIRGINIA  BD„  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J. 

Walter  EllX  44  Arlington  road 

al,W  D*jU*>  WOBURN.  MASS. 
Phone:  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
cioss  or  Chester  White  pigs  7  weeks  old  $7.00  ea. 
vv  vi  ?  weeks  old  $7.50  ea.  12  weeks  old  $  1 2.00*  ea 
J00,C-  O-  D-  or  send  check  or  mon^ 
order.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  75c  extra  for  each. 

•  P  IG  S  FOR  SALE  • 

wsss.fffta  saw  AVfc 

76lde*n  Vinnnat'0n'  «ree  transportation  for  orders  of 

a.MrwB6«&,V8L  eSt  w.  <=,.  es 


REG*  HAMPSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  BOAR" 

560  B EOF O RDC%T  ^  d°«n?CRES  FARMS 
5W  BEDFORD  ST., _ N.  ABINGTON,  MAS! 


—REG.  BERKSHIRE  S— 

««  fffi, 

C.  D.  TANNER.  (Owner)  HOLLAND.  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Chester  WhiU 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  tvi 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boi 

AYRLAWN  FARM^^  , 

Established  1927  ^  -  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 

csvaoiunea  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Sui 


ns  e  „C.^fTE:R  -  WH,TE  b0AR  PIGS 

CHESTER WHIWMPce*1*0  - som*  P|GS,  as  gw 
R  R  H0Gf  the  State.  Price  $3 

K.  B.  SEBERRY,  FRIENDSHIP,  NEW  YOR 


TAM  WORTHS  ^oa^a7fu'|y 

$40.00  Each.  Cholera  °?mmuneM<mthS  ° 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  M^LTO™  DELAWA 


UnesW8°toTV2  w.L*t  Re?ist.erwH  Canadian  bloo. 

EiUmrMx.'Tr^tacn  dpe ‘’"’"e&IN  TuIcR* 
EVERGREEN  FARM,  CUNTON.  N.  y!  Te.^lS- 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  FALL  PIGS 

We  have  the  easy  feeding  type.  Prolific.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Write  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN^  VA. 

.  P^bred  HAMPSHIRE  Bred  GILTS— 
PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt  Joy.  Pa. 

SHEEP  ' 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE  —  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

10  to  14  oz.,  75e;  16  oz.,  $1.00.  Selected  Stock. 
JOE  A.  PINTO,  ROUTE  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


2!7f..,.n9  8toc*-  Ewes,  Yearlings  or  Ewe  Lambs. 
THUNDER  hill  FARM,  MT.  VISION,  N.  V. 

?HnMakNGc^Tc5KULDFh,0CK’  Sprino  Lambs-  W0. 

THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3.  NORTH  BAST,  PA. 
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Entirely  different  in  design 
and  function  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heating 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trouble 
free.  .  .  economical  to  buy  and 
operate.  Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 

Write  for  free  folder. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  •  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks  the 
laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here's  how  you 
can  stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week— one  each  night.  Third  week— one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can  ! 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit?  ! 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit . . .  with  Carter’s  Phis 
...  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you 
irregular  temporarily— take  Carter’s  Pills  tem¬ 
porarily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  for  33(!  today. 
You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out 
poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Precious  Gift 

On  Christmas  Day,  when  Orient  kings  of  long  ago 
Bore  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

A  gentle  legend  tells  of  how  they  did  not  know 
That  one  small  Arab  boy  had  heard  of  her 
Whose  Holy  Child  was  lying  in  a  manger  low 
In  Bethlehem. 


Yet,  having  heard,  the  small  boy  pondered  on  some  way 
By  which  he  too  might  bear  a  gift,  a  simple 
Offering  to  make  the  wondrous  Infant  smile,  nay 
Even  laugh,  to  bring  forth  curve  and  dimple, 

Such  as  babies  ever  did  in  happy  play 

In  Bethlehem.  ^ 


And  so,  in  company  with  kings,  upon  the  earth 
Within  the  stable  shyly  knelt  this  boy, 

Then  offered  up  his  guileless,  kindly  gift  of  mirth: 
A  gleaming,  merry  jingling  toy  — 

A  little  special  childlike  thing  for  Jesus’  birth 
In  Bethlehem. 


—  Persis  Smith 


At  the  Little 

It  is  not  often  that  Spring  wild 
flowers  are  in  bloom  almost  to  the 
time  to  gather  Christmas  greens.  But 
mid-November  saw  violets,  dande¬ 
lions  and  forsythia  in  a  repeat  per¬ 
formance  in  our  Green  Mountains. 
Pansies  and  violas  lingered  way  be¬ 
yond  their  usual  blossoming  outdoors. 
It  even  fooled  grandma  Banty  who 
proudly  marched  out  with  five  baby 
chicks  early  in  the  month.  We  call  it 
she  used  poor  judgment,’  but  she  is 
a  good  mother  and  with  some  help 
may  be  able  to  bring  up  her  belated 
brood. 

[Note:  A  clipping  from  The  New 
Haven  Register  tells  us  that  in  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Mrs.  D.  Applegate’s 
climbing  roses  bloomed  in  November 
with  a  deeper  pink  than  Spring  had 
given  to  them.  This  bears  out  an  R. 
N.-Y.  contributor  from  the  same  town 
who,  on  these  pages  has  told  how 
flowers’  colors  deepen  with  the  sea¬ 
sons  as  they  pass:  Pale  blossoms  in 
the  early  Spring  to  vivid  in  the  Fall. 
From  Hope  Ives  Collins.] 

But  man  has  a  way  with  nature 
too.  Here  in  Vermont,  the  deer  sea¬ 
son  brought  the  huntsman  and  the 
usual  activity  in  local  camps.  But 


Brown  House 

bigger  news  is  that  neighbor  Bill  shot 
two  bears  this  Fall;  two  more  were 
shot  in  town.  After  Summer  fruits 
are  gone,  bears  turn  to  acorns  and 
beechnuts,  climbing  the  trees  like  a 
nimble  boy  and  shaking  down  the 
nuts.  The  attempt  to  introduce 
pheasant  for  sport  has  not  panned 
out  for  its  advocates.  There  is  plenty 
of  cover  hereabout  but  not  enough 
small  grain  is  raised  to  encourage 
pheasants  to  stay. 

We  shall  watch  with  much  interest 
the  introduction  of  the  Musk-ox, 
some  60  miles  from  us,  where  they 
are  to  be  turned  loose.  As  for  native 
fur-bearers,  several  towns  nearby 
have  found  beaver  dams  which  have 
had  to  be  dynamited.  But  eager 
Beaver  is  a  most  persistent  little 
creature  and  we  expect  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  him  or  his  earth¬ 
works. 

Christmas  Day  will  find  the  little 
Brown  House  full  of  growing  plants, 
our  usual  ones  including  a  host  of 
everblooming  begonias  from  white  to 
red.  A  geranium  new  to  us  is  called 
the  “small  oak  leaved” — leaves  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  long  but  like 
a  miniature  oak.  Its  fragrance  is  not 


ANP  IT  STAYS 
FULL  STRENGTH 
-.  SO  LONG  , - { 


you  CAN  COUNTON  fleischmann's 
gjrr)  PRy  yeast  for  faster 

1  RISINGS  EVERY  TIME  n~ 


For  Women 


WHO  SAKS 
ATHOMB 


GCA&  T/0//V&S  / 


ALWAYS  PEPENPASLE 
BECAUSE  IT'S  MAPE 
EXTRA-ACTIVE 


)ONiy 


GIVES  ME  LIGHT 
n  POUGHS.TOO 


YES,  ITS  ALL  PURE 
YEAST-  CONTAINS 
NO  FILLER.  / - - 


LOOKIT-  buy  3  packages  at  a 
time.  Keep  it  handy.  Needs  no 
refrigeration  positively! 


3  times  as  many  women 

Prefer  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEftSI 


strong,  nor  is  the  nutmeg  geranium 
as  fragrant  as  the  rose  geranium,  the 
peppermint,  lemon  and  so  on;  but 
each  is  interesting  to  grow  indoors. 

The  new  neighbors  are  gone  for  the 
Winter  and  left  three  books  with  us. 
Such  a  variety  of  farm  life  in  “The 
Farmer  Take  a  Wife,”  “Perennial 
Harvest”  and  “Pleasant  Valley.” 
They  show  anew  that  life  goes  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  view  of  it.  We  have 
been  told  that  any  book  worth  read¬ 
ing  is  worth  reading  three  times. 
These  will  be  read  more  than  that  in 
Winter  by  the  fireside. 

And  now  may  your  Christmases 
grow  better  and  better.  Happy  New 
Year  to  you  all.  Mother  Bee 


Cones  From  the  Woods 
Make  Holiday  Decorations 

You  don’t  need  expensive  tree 
ornaments  and  holly  on  your  mantel 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  You 
can  do  it  for  practically  nothing  by 
making  use  of  woodland  odds  and 
ends. 

Gather  the  cones  of  pine,  spruce 
and  balsam  from  the  nearby  woods 
and  fashion  them  into  loyely  tree 
ornaments  by  first  attaching  a  piece 
of  wire  to  the  bottom  of  each  cone 
to  form  a  hook.  Then  paint  them  in 
holiday  colors  —  red  flecked  with 
silver  or  gold;  all  silver  or  all  gold, 
frosted  with  green,  red  or  blue;  blue 
or  green  frosted  with  white;  or  leave 
some  brown  and  frost  with  silver 
alone. 

Make  a  long,  lovely  string  of  tiny 
hemlock  cones,  frosted  with  white 
paint  to  loop  among  the  Christmas 
tree  branches,  much  like  the  gay 
paper  chains  you  made  in  childhood; 
or  paint  them  any  color  desired.  This 
is  exciting  fun  for  the  children  too. 
Clusters  of  cones  also  make  festive 
trimmings  for  the  front  door,  with  a 
bit  of  evergreen  and  a  big  red  bow. 
These  clusters  are  equally  attractive 
by  the  fireplace  or  hung  from  the 
crosspiece  above  an  open  door  be¬ 
tween  rooms. 

A  Saint  Nick  centerpiece  for  the 
holiday  table  starts  with  a  large 
glass  platter  or  mirror  surrounded  by 
sprays  of  evergreen  and  gaily 
frosted  cones.  White  reindeer  prance 
on  the  mirror  of  ice,  or  nibble  at  the 
evergreens,  or  pull  Santa’s  sleigh 
piled  high  with  holiday  fruits  or 
candy.  At  each  end  of  the  ice  set  a 
tall  white  candle  in  a  glass  holder, 
to  light  Santa’s  journey,  and  to 
spaikle  on  the  ice  pond  in  the  center. 

Here  again  let  children  use  their 
own  imagination  backed  by  Mother’s 
help.  The  more  they  are  a  part  of 
Christmas,  the  more  they  will  enjoy 
the  memories  when  they  are  grown 
and  can  pass  on  to  their  own  young- 
steis  the  tradition  of  frolic  and 
anticipation.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


In  a  Holiday  Pie 

If  you  haven’t  made  mincemeat  foi 
the  holidays,  there  is  still  time  to  usi 
this,  old  time  favorite  recipe  foi 
Christmas  or  New  Year’s  dinner. 

Ingiedients  are:  2  quarts  chopped 
,11nea^>  6  quarts  chopped  apples 
(Northern  Spy  preferred);  yz  cur 
chopped  suet;  2  pounds  raisins;  1  pinl 
Cldef  vinegar;  juice  and  grated  rind 
ot  4  lemons;  4  pounds  granulated 
sugar;  1  pound  brown  sugar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  tablespoon  ground 
cinnamon,  1  tablespoon  ground  all¬ 
spice;  2  tablespoons  ground  cloves 
and  2  whole  nutmegs  (grated).  Mix 
311  thoroughly  and  let  it  stand  over- 
night.  Then  pack  in  Mason  jars;  pro- 
cess  one  hour.  Store  in  cool  dry  place, 
_ _  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Best  bread  for  stuffing  poultry  is 
a  few  days  old.  Crumb  it  with  a  lighl 
touch  to  keep  it  fluffy,  and  don’t  pack 
it  down. 
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The  Story  of  Three  Christmas  Carols 


“O,  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by.” 


“ Yet  on  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight  .” 


The  Christmas  carols  most  beloved 
are  many,  the  world  over.  But  there 
are  three  which  never  fail  to  stir  the 
heart  in  homes  across  our  land.  Be¬ 
cause  the  story,  of  how  each  of  these 
happy  hymns  came  to  be  written, 
adds  much  to  their  meaning,  I  am 
glad  to  pass  on  to  you  what  I  recall. 

When  Phillips  Brooks,  the  great 
preacher  of  the  19th  century,  was 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  where  he  visited 
many  Biblical  places.  Especially, 
however,  he  wanted  to  visit  Bethle¬ 
hem.  As  the  journey  progressed, 
friends  told  him  that  to  go  to 
Bethlehem  one  had  to  rise  at  three 
A.  M.  to  take  a  crude  little  train. 
Naturally  this  did  not  deter  him,  and 
he  reached  the  little  town  when  it 
was  not  yet  dawn. 

In  the  shuttered  houses  on  the  dark 
street  the  people  still  slept.  Stars 
were  shining  overhead.  Phillips 
Brooks  never  forgot  his  feeling  at  the 
sight.  After  his  return  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  recalled  that  early  morn¬ 
ing  hour  and,  for  his  Sunday  School 
class,  wrote  “O,  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem,”  which  the  young  carol¬ 
ers  in  the  picture  here  are  singing. 

The  other  two  carols  take  us 
across  the  sea,  first  to  England  where 
a  man,  over  200  years  ago,  walked 
down  the  street  of  his  own  village  to 
church  one  Christmas  morning.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  bells  in  the  steeple  ringing, 
he  stood  still  to  listen.  The  music 
seemed  more  than  that  of  bells  and 
“Hark,  the  hearld  angels  sing”  rang 
in  his  mind  as  the  first  line  of  a 
Christmas  hymn.  Walking  on,  the  en¬ 
tire  first  stanza  came  to  him  — 
Charles  Wesley — whose  brother  John 
founded  the  Methodist  Church: 

Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled! 
Joyful,  all  ye  nations  rise, 

Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 
With  the  angelic  hosts  proclaim, 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem! 
After  church  service  that  same  day 
Wesley  finished  the  verses  in  his 
home  for  what  was  to  become  one  of 
our  most  famous  Christmas  carols. 

On  the  day  of  Christmas  Eve,  1818, 
in  a  tiny  Austrian  village,  the  choir¬ 
master  of  the  little  church  in 
Obendorf-on-the-Salzach,  listened  as 
the  parish  priest  told  of  his  despair 
over  the  organ  which  had  served  so 
well  but  was  then  in  need  of  repairs. 
Christmas  music  next  day  would  be 
needed  more  than  ever,  for  the 
villagers  were  disheartened  over  a 
poor  crop  year.  Besides,  the  priest, 
Josef  Mohr,  had  written  words  for  a 
new  carol,  the  choirmaster  had 
written  the  music  for  it,  as  a  surprise 
for  the  children. 


The  choirmaster,  Franz  Gruber, 
promised  that  he  would  have  the 
organ  sound  as  well  as  ever  by  night¬ 
fall. 

But  before  this  new  song  was  ever 
sung  for  a  hushed  audience  in  the 
chapel,  the  story  goes  that  Franz 
Gruber  sang  it  at  home  to  his  family. 
When  he  had  finished  there  was  deep 
silence;  then  his  wife  spoke.  “You 
and  I  are  getting  old,  my  Franz.  In 
a  few  more  years,  perhaps,  we  will 
die.  But  that  song  will  live'.” 

Indeed,  for  more  than  130  years, 
this  country  carol  has  been  sung  in 
many  lands,  the  most  widely  be¬ 
loved  of  all  the  Christmas  carols: 

Silent  night,  holy  night, 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 
Round  yon  virgin  mother  and  child, 
Holy  infant,  so  tender  and  mild; 
Sleep  in  heavenly  peace, 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Rebecca  Phillips 


Nice  Candied  Citrus  Peel 

The  peel  from  orange,  lemon  and 
grapefruit  makes  candied  fruit  too 
valuable  -to  waste.  And  this  is  just 
the  time  to  candy  citrus  peel  for 
keeping  handy  in  a  confection  dish, 
or  for  adding  flavor  to  cakes,  pud¬ 
dings,  or  cookies. 

Remove  peels  from  citrus  fruits  and 
cook  them  to  tenderness  in  water  to 
cover  them  well.  Drain  them,  then 
let  them  simmer  slowly  in  a  syrup. 
For  3  large  oranges,  or  6  lemons,  or 
2  grapefruit  (or  a  mixture  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  same  quantity),  I  use  a 
syrup  made  with  l1/?  cups  of  sugar 
and  two  quarts  of  water.  When 
simmering  is  long  enough,  each 
piece  comes  clear.  As  they  clear,  I 
remove  them  one  by  one  and  place 
them  on  a  waxed  paper  to  cool. 

For  confectionery,  I  first  cut  the 
peels  into  neat  shapes.  After  they  are 
removed  from  the  simmering  syrup, 
I  roll  them  in  sugar  or  dip  them  into 
melted  chocolate  for  a  coating.  When 
intended  for  cakes,  etc.,  the  pieces 
are  left  larger.  When  removed  from 
the  simmering  syrup,  I  drop  them  one 
at  a  time  into  granulated  sugar 
spread  on  a  plate  and  dry  them  on 
a  rack.  When  peels  for  both  purposes 
are  cool,  I  store  them  in  an  airtight 
container  until  used. 

Mrs.  A.  Willard 


Twice  as  many  farms  had  tele¬ 
phones  in  1934  as  had  electricity,  but 
today  the  reverse  is  true  —  80  per 
cent  of  all  farms  have  central  electric 
service  but  only  40  per  cent  have 
telephone  service  of  any  kind,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports. 


00  THIS— >- 


If  stuffy  congestion  sometimes  fills  up 
your  nose  and  makes  it  hard  to  breathe  . . . 
put  a  few  drops  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  in 
each  nostril  and  get  wonderful  relief  fast! 


l  f  l a?*0  fawdfe  out: 


Instantly— the  moment  you  use  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  Nose  Drops— you  can  feel 
your  stuffy  nose  open  up. 

Relief  comes  so  fast  and  so  easy 
because  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  works  right 
ivhere  trouble  is!  It  relieves  head-cold 
stuffiness  . . .  helps  clear  out  clogging 
mucus . . .  opens  up  cold-stuffed  nose 
. . .  makes  breathing  easier  and  invites 
restful  sleep.  For  ready  relief 
keep  a  bottle  handy. 


VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL 


IF  YOUR  NOSE 

FILLS  UP 


SP0IIS  SLEEP 
TONIGHT 


BOOKS 


A  Bundle  of  3,  good,  used, 
hard  -  covered,  eloth  -  bound 

Post-Paid  —  ONE  DOLLAR 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Best-sellers  —  fiction,  non-fiction  —  Classics. 
Free  Search  Service  for  Hard-to-Find  Boobs. 
Write  for  particulars  —  No  obligation 

BAY-PSALM-BOOK  COMPANY 
G.  P.  0.  BOX  1199,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


-TROUT  FOR  YOUR  TABLE- 

Nativo  Berkshire  Trout.  Fresh  caught,  cleaned,  and 
ready  for  use.  Specially  packaged  for  safe  arrival. 
Three  Trout  to  the  pound,  round  weight. 

$2.00  per  pound  delivered. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM 
SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ENJOY  A  r’/kimri?  DIRECT  FROM 
BETTER  LUrrliCj  THE  ROASTER 
5  lbs.  $3.25  Postpaid.  State  perculator,  drip  or  Silex. 

HALL  COFFEE  CORPORATION 
424  Broome  Street  New  York  13,  New  York 


sGrow 
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—  Send  postcard  o: 

for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CDCE 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  «KLE 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Amazing  Fuel  Saver! 

Util THERMOSTATIC  WOOD  HEATER 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 


Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 

ADvtmisto 

THE 

FUEL-SAVING 

SENSATION 


Over  3000  retailed  in  one  city. 
Many  users  report  more  than 
50%  savings  in  fuel  costs,  still 
enjoying  safer,  thermostat- 
controlled  24-hr.  heat. 

Should  build  but  one  fire  per 
season. 

Many  heating  entire  homes! 
Unbelievable  heating  capacity. 


No  fires  to  build  on  cold 
mornings.  Burns  clean  .  .  .  less 
soot  and  grime.  Saves  walls, 
drapes.  Most  types  wood 
successfully  used.  Remove  ashes 
on  average  of  3  times  monthly. 
7  types  and  prices.  If  no  dealer 
near,  we  will  ship  immediately 
from  nearest  warehouse  and  pay 
freight.  Write  TODAY  for  free 
details.  • 


"Truly  The  Salaried  Man's  Heater'*  Choice  dealerships  available. 

ASHLEY  WOOD  STOVE  CO.  Dept* M  Columbia,  s.  c 
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HEAD  YOUR  NEW  YEARS 
RESOLUTIONS 
WITH  A 


12  cu.  ft. 

Challenger 


ES 

FREEZER 


.  .  .  and  you’ll  cover  more  than 
one  resolution  ...  to  serve  better 
meals,  cut  food  costs,  and  spend 
less  time  shopping  for  and  plan¬ 
ning  meals.  Steinhorst  is  the  old¬ 
est  name,  with  the  newest  models 
of  lowest  cost  freezers! 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Freezers 


Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1908 


Mail  this  coupon  for  descriptive 
literature  on  Steinhorst  Freezers. 
NAME _ 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D. 
P.  O _ 


RNY-12-2-49 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 

ASSORTED  COLORS  AND  WIDTHS,  BIG  ASSORT¬ 
MENT.  *1.00  PREPAID.  CAN  NOT  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

C.  H.  BRUCH.  BOX  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


for  WINTER  OUTDOORS 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Fishermen,  Policemen 
Truckmen,  Laborers,  Sportsmen,  Firemen 


BEACH 
JACKETS 

Be  comfortable  and 
dry  in  this  warm, 
light  and  durable 
garment,  the  choice 
of  outdoor  men, 
everywhere,  for 
more  than  40  years. 


Style  SI  24  Style  #324  Style  #524 

Collarless  High  Neck  Low  Neck 

$8.95  Vest  — $4.95  Vest- $4.95 

Windproof,  weather  resistant, 
patented  fabric  will  not  rip,  tear  or 
snag.  Double  stitched  for  strength. 
Roomy  and  full  cut  for  comfort. 


See  your  dealer 
or  order  direct. 
Use  this  coupon. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
399  Chandler  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Send  me  post¬ 
paid  Jackets 
listed  here. 

Full  payment 


Number 

Size 

Style 

Price 

enclosed  (or)  send  descriptive  folder  and  fabric 
samples.  ;  I 

Name _ 


Address 

City  or  Town 

Name  of 

Local  Dealer 

Vermont  4-H  Girl’s  Sewing  Prize  Winning  Recipes  With 


Earns  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Stearns,  18,  of  Johnson, 
Lamoille  County,  Vermont's  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  4-H  Clothing  Achieve¬ 
ment  Program,  has  been  named  one 
of  12  national  winners  to  earn  a 
college  scholarship  at  the  recent  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  Competing 
with  state  winners  from  the  45  other 
participating  States,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico,  she  is  the  only  girl  in 
the  Northeast  who  won  both  the  trip 
and  the  scholarship  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Spool  Cotton  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy,  who  lives  on  a  226  acre 
farm,  and  is  a  freshman  at  Johnson 
State  Teachers  College,  has  been  a 
4-H  member  for  nine  years  and  has 
raised  her  rating  in  five  yearly  cloth¬ 
ing  projects  from  good  through  ex¬ 
cellent  to  national  success.  In  all,  she 
has  made  281  new  garments.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  has  completed  64  4-H  pro¬ 
jects  in  foods,  farm  work,  gardening 
and  room  improvement,  also  taking 
part  in  club,  church  and  community 
activities. 

Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  Note  to  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners:  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  ( not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  bglow.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  adressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.j 

p.  s. 


A  shut-in  for  many  months,  I’d 
enjoy  exchanging  just  letters  with 
R.  N.-Y.  folks.  —  Mrs.  v.  c.  s.,  Mass. 


Will  send  print  feed  bags,  crocheted 
holders,  patch  work  pieces  or  stuffed 
animals,  for  snuff  boxes  to  add  to  my 
collection.  —  Mrs.  l.  h.  c.,  Maine. 


Dear  Ladies:  I  have  fancy  handkies 
with  pretty  edges  I’ve  crocheted  to 
exchange  for  “what  have  you?”  — 
Mrs.  g.  r.,  Penna. 


Fruits  Baked 

Cooked  fruits  please  the  palate  and 
are  healthful  in  the  family’s  winter 
diet.  Try  these  tested,  prize-winning 
recipes. 

Scalloped  Apple  Delight 

Use  6  large  tart  apples;  *4  teaspoon 
salt;  %  pound  peanut  brittle  (candy); 
juice  -of  1  lemon;  cinnamon;  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter;  hot  water.  Wash,  pare 
and  core  the  apples;  cut  them  across 
in  round  slices.  Break  or  crush  the 
peanut  brittle  (not  too  fine)  with 
rolling  pin.  Arrange  apples  in  a 
deep,  greased  baking  dish;  alternate  a 
layer  of  apple  and  a  goodly  sprink¬ 
ling  of  peanut  brittle  each  with  a  bit 
of  butter,  salt  and  lemon  juice.  Add 
hot  water  just  to  moisten  this  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
one  hour.  Serve  with  cream  or  plain. 
Serves  4  to  6. 

Pineapple  Muffins 

Use  Vz  cup  sugar;  y2  teaspoon  salt; 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder;  2  cups 
flour;  1  egg;  1  cup  crushed  pineapple 
(not  drained);  1  tablespoon  melted 
shortening;  %  cup  of  milk.  Sift  dry 
ingredients  together,  add  unbeaten 
egg,  pineapple,  shortening  and  milk. 
Mix  well.  Bake  in  450  degrees  oven 
for  20  minutes.  Mrs.  A.  T. 

Aunt  Louise’s  Ruby  Pie 

Bright  red  fits  well  with  Christmas 
table  colors  and  this  ruby  (gran- 
berry)  pie  is  a  fine  holiday  dessert, 
a  favorite  of  ours. 

Wash  2y2  cups  cranberries;  add  l3/i 
cups  sugar  and  iy2  cups  cold  water. 
Cook  in  covered  saucepan  until 
berries  stop  popping;  add  a  few  specks 
of  salt;  1  rounded  tablespoon  of 
butter.  Place  alternate  layers  of 
cranberries  and  sliced  bananas  into 
a  good  deep  pie  plate  that  has  been 
thoroughly  greased.  Use  3  small  or 
2  large  bananas;  begin  layers  and 
end  them  with  cranberries.  Cover 
•fruit  with  pie  crust  that  has  enough 
cuts  in  the  center  to  ventilate  it  well. 
Bake  at  375  degrees  for  about  25 
minutes.  Do  not  let  this  pie  set  over¬ 
night,  but  keep  in  a  cool  place  several 
hours  before  using.  a.  s.  t 


I  collect,  as  a  hobby,  old  envelopes, 
used  or  new,  with  advertisements 
printed  thereon.  I  will  send  you  in 
exchange  used  post  cards  (all  over  25 
years  old)  with  stamps  intact.  — 
Mrs.  a.  s.  k..  New  York. 


I  cannot  travel  to  all  the  covered 
bridges  I’d  love  to  see.  So  would  any¬ 
one  send  pictures  of  them  to  me, 
giving  location,  construction,  age, 
etc.?  Will  try  to  return  in  kind  on 
a  subject  you  enjoy.  —  M.  g.  b.,  Ohio 


Exceptional  Values  in  These  Patterns 


£.913  _  NEW  PRETTY  PANSY  DOILY  to  crochet.  Lacy  white  center,  wreath  of  green 

leaves,  circle  of  purple  pansies.  Something  to  enjoy.  Complete  instructions.  15c. 

2417  -—THREE- IN-ONE  CHILD’S  OUTFIT.  Circle  skirted  jumper  plus  bolero  and  round 
collar  blouse.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4  jumper  and  bolero,  2  yds.  35-in.;  blouse.  1%  yds.  35-tn.  20c. 

3083  _  FIGURE-FREE  JUMPER  with  blouse;  new  proud  pocket  treatment!  Both  in 

one  pattern.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16  jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.;  blouse,  2%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

2022  —  MIX  OR  MATCH  COUPLE.  New  slimmer  skirt  plus  two  versions  of  the  versa¬ 
tile  weskit.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18  skirt,  IV2  yds.  54-in.;  weskit,  iy2  yds.  54-in.;  sleeve¬ 
less  weskit,  1  yd.  54-in.  20c.  ...  ,  .  .  ..  . 

E-26  _  IRIS,  JONQUIL,  LILAC,  pansy  and  tulips  to  embroider  in  colors  on  kitchen 

curtains  and  towels.  Contains  10  lovely  motifs  from  2  by  5  to  3  by  19  inches  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions.  15c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  20c.  NEW  1949-50  NEEDLEWORK  BOOK  15c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  and  ADDRESS;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  1c  tax  over  16c;  2c  tax  on  orders  over  67c.) 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Home-Mixed 
for  Extra  Economy 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  milions  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix  —  a 
child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting, 
and  you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

•  This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


DOUBLE 

SIZE 

PRINTS 


DEVELOPED 

8 

12  EXPOSURE  ROLLS  -  50c 

REPRINTS  -  4c  each 
Free  Mailers  Sent  on  Request 

VIRGINIA  DARE  PHOTO  TncoT* 

Dept.  R  RO.Bax7-RICHHONO.VA. 
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"GIVE  this  FOR  CHRISTMAS’^ 


CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS. 

$2.00  delivered — send  cash,  check, 
stamps,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 
saves  30  cents.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Order 
NOW.  Potter  Walnut  Cracker  Co. 
9-M  Main  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


WANTED  SHIPMENTS 

OF  CATTLEHIDES,  HORSEHIDES,  CALF¬ 
SKINS,  DEERSKINS,  FLEECE  WOOL 
SHEEPSKINS,  GINSENG,  MINK,  MUSKRAT! 
WEASEL.  ’POSSUM,  SKUNK.  44th  Year. 
Market  Prices  Prompt  Returns.  Ship  P.  P. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


DOG  FOOD 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  KENNEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Will  deliver  to  you  fresh  cooked  horse 
meat.  Ready  to  serve.  6V2  pound  cans 
6  cans  per  case  $8.97  per  case  delivered. 

BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND 


AM  AZING  OFFER 

$40  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes.  Also  entirely 
different,  neiv  Deluxe  All-Occasion  assortment  with 
television  card.  Little  Pearls.  Hankie  Gift  Greetings 
other  surprise  items.  Feature  boxes  on  approval.  Free 
samples  imprinted  stationer}-  and  Rose  Scented  Notes. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  1031  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


V  A  DM  FREE  samples.  Knitting  A  Rug  Yarns. 
I  H|\  ll  Directions  sent  with  all  orders.  Un¬ 
surpassed  quality.  Economy  prices. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjov  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„ 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
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Quality  Eggs 

The  housewife  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  quality  eggs.  She  insists 
that  a  quality  egg  must  first  be  fresh. 
The  fresher  an  egg  is,  the  more  re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  laid,  the  better 
its  value  in  flavor  and  aroma,  the 
more  appetizing  and  more  satisfying 
to  the  consumer,  thus  creating  future 
demand  for  eggs  of  that  quality.  Any 
housewife  can  tell  the  difference.  By 
producing  quality  eggs  and  market¬ 
ing  them  promptly,  we  thus  help  our 
own  business.  It  is  true  that  eggs 
laid  and  held  under  proper  storage 
conditions  are  good  for  many  months, 
but  it  is  the  strictly  fresh,  newlaid, 
high  quality  egg  which  has  those 
superior  factors  of  aroma  and  flavor, 
meaning  much  to  the  initiated. 

The  quality  egg  must  have  a  clean, 
sweet  flavor;  no  foods  should  be  fed 
which  taint  the  egg;  it  should  not  be 
subjected  at  any  time  after  being 
laid  to  conditions  which  will  allow 
it  to  pick  up  taints  or  odors  which 
will  impart  to  it  undesirable  flavors. 
A  quality  egg  must  be  clean.  A  dirty 
shell  lowers  the  grade  and  should  be 
sold  as  dirties  and  therefore  at  a 
lower  price.  Dirty  eggs  should  be 
cleaned  with  emery  cloth  if  at  all 
possible. 

The  size  of  an  egg  determines  its 
price,  too.  Eggs  are  sold  by  weight 
when  graded.  It  is  the  large  normal 
egg,  24  ounces,  and  up,  to  the  dozen, 
which  brings  the  best  price.  Small 
eggs,  mediums  and  pullets  must  be 
sold  at  a  reduced  price.  Hence  every 
effort  should  be  upon  the  problem 
of  producing  as  many  normal  sized 
eggs  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
by  feeding  a  good  quality  mash  when 
raising  the  chicks  so  that  they  will 
develop  into  a  good  sized  bird,  by  no 
crowding  of  young  chickens,  and  by 
culling  out  the  hens  that  lay  under¬ 
sized  eggs. 

The  quality  egg  has  an  even, 
smooth  shell  of  uniform  texture, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  protect  the  egg 
from  breakage.  Each  egg  has  a  coat¬ 
ing  that  seals  it  from  air  helping  to 
keep  it  fresh  as  long  as  possible  under 
favorable  conditions.  Therefore  an 
egg  should  not  be  washed  which  will 


destroy  this  sealed-protection  cover¬ 
ing.  The  egg  should  be  of  uniform 
shape,  not  too  long  nor  too  round.  Egg 
color  is  a  matter  of  personal  perfer- 
ence;  however,  for  attractiveness  it 
is  better  to  pack  all  brown  eggs  in 
one  carton  and  white  eggs  in  another 
carton. 

Clean  litter  means  clean  feet  on 
the  part  of  the  birds,  which  in  turn 
helps  to  ke£p  the  eggs  clean,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  producing  and 
marketing  of  quality  eggs.  Having 
wire  under  the  perches  keeps  our 
hens  out  of  their  own  droppings, 
again  helping  to  produce  clean  eggs. 
We  try  to  keep  our  laying  house  as 
dry  and  free  from  moisture  as  possi¬ 
ble;  this  depends  very  much  upon 
the  ventilation  and  air  outside.  We 
provide  large  roomy  nests  in  which 
the  birds  are  not  apt  to  break  the 
eggs  by  stepping  on  them,  and 
sufficient  in  number  so  that  the  birds 
will  not  unnecessarily  crowd  each 
other  on  the  nests.  They  should  be 
well  littered  with  deep,  absorbent, 
dry  nesting  material,  insuring  the 
production  of  clean  eggs. 

We  frequently  collect  the  eggs  at 
least  three  times  a  day  to  avoid 
breakage  and  soiling  of  eggs  through 
contents  of  the  broken  eggs  coming 
in  contact  with  sound  eggs  in  the 
nests.  The  eggs  are  gathered  in  wire 
baskets  and  left  in  a  cool  damp  room 
for  24  hours  to  chill  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  being  placed  in  the  egg  case. 
During  rainy  or  snowy  weather,  we 
cover  the  eggs  with  a  cloth  as  we 
take  them  to  storage  quarters;  this 
protects  the  sheen  or  blush  of  the 
shells.  Eggs  should  be  stored  at  about 
50  degrees.  Held  under  this  tempera¬ 
ture,  evaporation  is  much  slower  and 
the  egg  maintains  its  initial  qualities 
of  freshness  and  fullness  much 
longer. 

There  are  many  methods  of  selling 
available,  and  it  is  up  -to  the  poultry- 
man  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation 
and  choose  the  method  of  selling  best 
suited  to  the  local  condition.  Just  a 
few  cents  difference  in  price  means 
a  greatly  increased  revenue  and 
profit  per  hen  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  the  way  to  get  this  extra  few 
cents  is  through  the  production  of 
quality  birds  and  eggs.  o.  c. 


Frequent  gathering  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  top  quality 
eggs  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Fritz  Bohl,  Belmont,  Belknap  County,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Bohl  is  feeding  his  New  Hampshire  pullets,  which  have  just  been 
housed  and  averaged  weighing  five  pounds  at  five  months  of  age. 


Commercial  Broiler 
Production 

The  local  broiler  producer  may  ask 
the  question:  *‘Who  is  my  competi¬ 
tor?”  If  one  studies  the  data  com-  • 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  for  1948, 
he  will  conclude  that  his  competition 
is  coming  chiefly  from  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  For  the  most  part  this 
means  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  addition,  Arkansas  is 
doing  a  sizable  job  in  the  production 
of  commercial  broilers.  All  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  together  raised 
192,310,000  broilers  in  1948,  which 
was  four  and  one-half  times  as  many 
as  the  New  England  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  combined.  In  fact,  the 
State  of  Delaware  produced  11 
million  more  broilers  than  all  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States;  Arkansas  had 
four  times  New  York’s  production. 

Prices  of  broilers  during  1949  has 
ranged  from  35.0c  per  pound  in  the 
South  Atantic  States  to  a  high  of 
39.1c  in  the  Western  States  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  10  leading  States  in  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  production  for  1949 


were:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
California,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
Connecticut.  D.  H.  Horton 


Lice  Control 

Fumigation  is  probably  the  most 
popular  and  economical  way  to  con¬ 
trol  lice  in  the  poultry  flock.  And  Fall 
is  the  time  to  get  after  lice  as  a 
flock  cannot  do  its  best  if  it  is 
bothered  by  them.  A  40  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  nicotine  sulfate,  available 
in  many  stores  in  ready-to-use  form, 
is  used  as  a  fumigant.  It  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a  hundred 
feet  of  roost,  about  a  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  birds  go  to  roost.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  the  nicotine  sulfate  solution 
should  be  used  on  a  night  when  the 
temperature  of  the  house  will  not  go 
below  65  degrees.  A  second  treat¬ 
ment  usually  is  made  10  days  later. 

DDT  dust  is  gaining  popularity  as 
a  means  of  controlling  lice.  A  dust 
containing  10  per  cent  of  DDT  is 
applied  to  the  floor  litter  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  to  400  square  feet.  Some 
farmers  also  use  mercury  ointment. 
An  amount  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
is  rubbed  around  the  vent  of  the 
bird  and  under  its  wings. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


Get  Chicks 
from  breeders 
vaccinated  for 

NEWCASTLE 


Start  right  with  Kerr’s 
Egg-Line  Chicks.  Proved 
high  production  strains. 

Share  in  benefits  of  Kerr’s 
big  breeding,  proving 
program. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Improved  Livability  and  High  Production 
qualities  of  two  top  strains  now  “fixed” 
in  Kerr’s  Egg-Line  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Flock  averages  near  200  eggs  are  common. 
RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS 
One  of  New  England’s  leading  strains. 
Winners  of  many  Laying  Tests.  Make 
high  flock  averages  in  Livability  and 
Egg  Production. 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS  CHICKS 

Kerr’s  famous  black  pullet  chicks.  Cross 
of  high  production  Red-Rocks.  High  speed 
layers.  High  feed  efficiency.  Hybrid  vigor. 
FREE  CIRCULAR  —  Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Chicks 
Describes  new  profit  opportunities  raising 
Kerr’s  Egg-Line  Chicks,  high  production 
strains  and  crosses.  Tells  about  Kerr’s 
Dual-Purpose  and  Broiler-Line  chicks. 
Describes  Kerr’s  New  hi-efficiency  Broad 
Breasted  Broiler  Chicks. 

Circular  FREE.  Every  IfEBB’C 
poultry  raiser  should  have 
it.  Write  today! 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Beds.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOO  giving  full  details  and  prices. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mate. 


with  BROAD-BREASTEO 

Domes  Strain 

BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  Breed¬ 
ers.  One  strain  only.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery,  officially  inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  for  illustrated 
l  folder  and  prices! 

BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  R-12,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


FREE! 


COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 

Gel  your  copy! 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bank  poults 
make  more 
money  for  youl 
Write  today! 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  poults  from  Broadbreasted  flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


GET  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 

February  POULTS  Thru  July 

From  U.S.R.O.P.  Breeders  with  R.O.M. 
background — Pullorum  Passed. 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 
BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
Dept.  R-12,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


HOW  °A 

good  (  •  -4 

Turkey  J3j 


depend  on  DeWITTS  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Offering  You  this 
complete  and  reliable  Service: 

1.  Consistently  reasonable  prices  due  to  large  volume. 

2.  “On  Time"  delivery  guaranteed. 

3.  Top  quality  breeding  that  makes  you  top  profits. 

4.  Every  order  backed  by  liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Super  Brood  Breast  Bronze, 

White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
Whites,  Bourbon  Reds. 


DE  WITT'S 

Zeeland  Hatchery 


with  ZEELAND  SEXED  POULTS 

A  Zeeland  Specialty.  NOW  you  can  order  all  hens  or 
toms.  Priced  surprisingly  low  — *  ask  for  full  details 
TODAY! 

Over  825,000  Zeeland  Poults  sold 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  1949 

Proof  of  top  quality  is  this  record  made  last  season. 
This  profitable  breeding  sells  fast.  Raise  Zeeland  Poults 

,n  ^ Write  Today  for 

your  FREE  Catalog 
_  Dept.  TB 
Zealand,  Michigan 

smr  iko  •« »  m 

woMtmsm  Buome 

«m  mm  mums 

N.  T.  TJ.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean  Day-old  and  Started  Poults. 
All  produced  on  our  own  large  farm, 
from  carefully  selected  breeders. 
Strong,  healthy,  outstanding  foi  liva¬ 
bility  and  fast  growth.  Hatches  start  Dec.  19.  Write: 

McDonald  farms,  Box  57-R 

PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  LONG  ISLAND 


GENUINE  GRIFFIN  STRAIN 

BROAD  BREAST  STRAIN 

Big  Meat  Type  —  Broad  Breasts.  U.S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Small  Whites 

KNOLL  TURKEY  STRAIN 

Box  R-12,  Holland,  Michigan 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey  Crop. 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved  from  nationally  known 
Broad  Breast  Strains.  Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern 
Bred,  Michigan  Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also 
Choice  Quality  White  Hollands.  Sexed  Poults.  Special 
attention  given  to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
We  accept  Air-Shipments.  Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
Wyngarden  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  28,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

GET  PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTS 

For  your  1950  profits.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Write  today  for  reasonable 
prices  on  our  Northern  bred,  rugged,  livable,  fast 
growing  Wagon  Wheel  Broadbreast  Bronze,  Domes 
White  Hollands,  XJSDA  White.  Catalog  Free. 
Brummer  &  Fredrickson,  Box  302,  Holland,  Michigan 


B  E  LTSV ILLE  WHITES 


Available  from  January  thru  season.  Our  poults  will 
make  you  more  money  due  to  superior  body  type  and 
ability  to  dress  off  at  any  age.  U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  4th  year.  MARSTONS  TURKEY  LAND, 

R.  D.  No.  I,  HEBRON.  MAINE 

Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Belts¬ 
ville  Whites.  All  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early 
orders.  Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

TURKEYS:  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Improved 
Wh  Holland.  For  Better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices,  Write 
KLiNE’S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


1“  HIGHLAND  FARM  ,94> 

Baby  Beef  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  and  Beltsville  White  Poults 

“Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery ” 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy  uniform  poults  and  operate  our  breeding  flocks 
under  our  rigid  breeding  program.  You  can  depend  on  Highland  Farms  turKeys  o 
a  healthy  heritage,  they’re  bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to  visit  and  mspecx 
our  clean  most  modern  hatchery.  Write  for  free  circular. 

Telephone  2557  RICHLAND  FARM  Bucks  Co.  R.D.  1 

PAUL  F.  SOUDER,  Mgr.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES! 

Send  Cash  or  Money  Order  for  immediate  or  future  shipments.  200,000 
big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  All  baby  chicks  bloodtested. 
and  true  to  breed.  Shipped  f.  o.  b.  our  hatchery.  SEND  ORDERS  NOW. 
DON'T  DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Prices  Per  1 00 

Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

. $12.95  $15.40  $14.95 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  every  100 
ordered,  if  order  is  placed  by  February 
15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 


White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

Buff  &  Columbia  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  White  Wyandettes,  Hamp- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock-Hamp  Cross.... 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns.  . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Wh.,  Black 
&  Buff  Minorcas,  Austra  Whites.. 


13.95 

12.95 


16.40 

24.50 


14.95 

4.00 


13.95  26.00  6.00 


>.95 


ANY  SEX 
ANY  BREED 

OUR  CHOICE,  NO  SEX 
GUARANTEE 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$10.50  r„eo 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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HARMONY  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF  R.O.P.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
*  *  *  *  * 

N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 

R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Cockerels 

Available  Now  From  Strain  With 

Highest  R.O.P.  Records 

in  1947-48  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Also  Available  Progeny  Tested. 

Hen-Hatched  Baby  Chicks 


c  u  worn  i'ou  litrymen  in  half  the  states  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  have  used  Wene's  Proved  Profit 
Producing  Chicks  for  over  a  Quarter  century. 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  0N.SY 


R.  O.  P.  Sired  Pullets  —  Get  top  production  pullet 
chicks  from  R.  0.  P.  sired  breeders.  (39%  Wene 
Breeders  are  R.  0.  P.  Sirted) 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  price  list 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  L-6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wene  is  a  U.S.-N.J.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery 


For  Those  Who  Like 
REAL  PROFITS 

Peck’s  Sex-Links,  Rocks,  Barred 
Crosses  and  Hamps  prove  right  for 
money  seeking  egg  and  broiler  pro¬ 
ducers.  Sex-Link  and  Bock  mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  pedigreed  males. 
6000  Conn.,  XT.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  Clean  breeders  on  our  farm. 
We’ve  grown  on  repeat  orders.  Folder,  free. 
WILLIAM  C.  PECK 

R.  F.  D.  2-A  MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  ece  R.O.P.  S/RCP’ 


Chicks  To  Fit  Your  Needs 
Hatching  Now 

FOR  EGGS:  Get  Neuhauser 
Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired:  Leghorns, 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks.  Famous  laying 
strains. 


CROSSBREDS:  Sex-linked  pullet  chicks  for 
eggs.  For  broilers:  Rock-Hamp  cross.  Or 
Indian  River  Cross  “baby  beef  broilers.” 

FREE  Circular.  Write  Today. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  INC. 


Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


BUY  VANTRESS  CROSS  CHICKS 


for  specialized  meat  production.  We  are  an  approved 
hatchrey  to  produce  tins  national  champion  meat  cross 
in  Pennsylvania.  Make  your  plans  now  for  early 
delivery  dates.  Write  —  RALPH  BOLTON, 
BOX  47,  SCH.AEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults,  also 
Heavy  Meat  Type  H.  Domes'  White  Holland 
Poults.  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Farms 
Turkey  Hatchery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Grow  Quickly. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Th,  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellua.  N.  Y. 


BIG 
HUGGED 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hetia 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  24th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week. 
Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  A  Ckls.  Send  free  cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  :-:  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


LAST  CALL! 

Just  three  weeks  to  go! 

The  100th  Anniversary  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  on  the  press.  It  will  be  in  your  mail 
box  within  three,  short,  busy  weeks. 

If  you  have  not  yet  renewed,  send  your  re¬ 
mittance  today,  while  it's  on  your  mind! 

If  you  want  a  neighbor,  relative  or  friend  to 
receive  the  Centennial  Issue  as  part  of  your  gift 
subscription,  now  is  the  time  to  send  your  order. 

The  biggest  issue  published  in  100  years! 
That's  what  you'll  receive  on  January  7,  1950,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

With  132  pages  and  a  4-color  cover,  this  gala 
anniversary  issue  will  span  a  Century  of  Progress  in 
livestock  and  dairy,  poultry,  horticulture,  soils  and 
fertilizers,  field  crops,  and  farm  machinery. 

You'll  read  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Grange  and  4-H,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  im¬ 
portant  farm  organizations  serving  the  Northeast. 


This  big  Anniversary  Issue  will  come  to  you  in 
a  separate  wrapper  as  part  of  your  regular  sub¬ 
scription  at  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE. 


Renew  Right  Now! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N*  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

3  YEARS  FOR  $1.00 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

“A  white  Christmas  a  green  Easter; 
a  green  Christmas  a  white  Easter.” 
So  the  old  saying  goes  and,  like  many 
of  those  adages,  it  is  founded  on  more 
than  a  half-truth,  we  believe.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  no  proof  here  right  by 
the  lake  as  it  is  sometimes  very  green 
and  bare  at  holiday  time  while  quite 
appropriate  scenery  of  snow  clad  hills 
and  quilted  fields  can  be  seen  a  half 
mile  back  in  the  country.  The  ever 
rising  vapor  from  the  body  of  water 
affects  the  atmosphere  within  that 
distance.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  holiday  flavor  in  the 
air  for  it  is  mince  pie  baking,  hurried 
shopping,  tree  trimming,  candy  mak¬ 
ing,  carol  singing  time  again;  with 
the  old  year  hurrying  right  along  so 
that  one  can  soon  begin  to  try  harder 
to  do  better  with  the  new  one. 

Our  gifts  are  not  numerous  but 
we  have  a  special  fondness  for  old 
people  and  there  are  the  kiddies 
without  a  mother  as  well  as  those 
two  little  girls  in  another  State  who 
were  polio  victims,  and,  though  im¬ 
proving,  are  still  shut-ins.  A  year 
ago  they  knew  only  a  few  birds  by 
sight  but  now  with  what  enthusiasm 
they  write  of  each  new  visitor  to  the 
windowsill  feeder  and  suet  rack. 

Returning  from  any  extensive 
shopping  trip  is  pleasant.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  way  everyone  feels  as  he 
turns  the  key  in  his  own  door 
whether  to  tiny  cottage  or  palatial 
mansion.  We  like  to  push  open  the 
door  and  sniff  the  aroma  of  beans 
and  ’lasses  that’s  been  slowly  baking 
to  appease  country-bred  appetites  for 
supper.  Then  a  kitchen  window  is 
opened  to  let  in  fresh  air  and  Nosey, 
the  nuthatch,  comes  in  past  our  head, 
makes  a  curving  flight  around  the 
room  and  returns  to  the  outdoors.  It 
is  suppertime  for  the  wild  folk  and 
they  tease  constantly  until  fed  so  they 
can  eat  and  seek  nighttime  refuge 
before  Shadow,  the  screech  owl, 
patrols  the  grounds.  Next,  a  back 
door  is  opened  and  Patsy,  the  gray 
squirrel,  comes  in  by  our  feet.  She 
taps  the  floor  with  her  hind  feet  and 
looks  up  with  snapping  eye;  mean¬ 
ing,  she  would  like  just  a  walnut  half, 
please,  and  no  nonsense  such  as  a 
careless  hand  reaching  down  to 
stroke  a  long  gray  tail. 

It  was  near  holiday  time  about 
seven  years  ago  that  we  began  to 
tame  Patsy  who  was  an  orphan 
squirrel  that  year  and  very  wild.  We 
wanted  her  to  be  a  special  pet  be¬ 
cause  in  our  locality  at  that  time 
gray  squirrels  were  very  scarce.  So 
Patsy  has  not  forgotten  to  follow  our 
feet  as  we  used  to  stick  the  tips  of 
our  shoelaces  through  walnut  meats 
and  sit  very  still  and  half  freezing  on 
a  back  step.  Of  course,  many  lengths 
of  laces  were  lost  before  Patsy  de¬ 
cided  we  meant  no  harm  to  her  and 
so  became  less  timid  in  time  and 
climbed  from  shoe  to  knee  and  knee 
to  shoulder. 

Tonight  by  the  fire  while  the 
wintry  wind  rustles  old  dried  leaves 
on  the  white  oak  and  sings  a  song 
of  all  winters  in  the  chimney,  we 
are  thinking  of  the  things  we  will 
prepare,  perhaps  foolishly  but  fond¬ 
ly,  in  a  day  or  two  for  our  little 
special  spread  for  the  wild  folk  with¬ 
in  our  sanctuary.  The  store  owner 
knows  the  suet  will  be  for  the  birds 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  a  good  hard 
chunk.  Some  will  be  chopped  for 
fine  crumbs  and  the  rest  cut  into 
small  squares.  We  will  dip  deep  into 
our  bag  of  wild  weed  seeds,  stalks  of 
dried  lettuce  seed,  cosmos  and  wild 
sunflowers  as  well  as  the  cones  of 
hemlock  and  pine.  Acorns,  too,  from 
the  white  oaks  and  walnuts  crushed 
fine;  and  of  course,  grains  of  all 
kinds.  Then  on  Christmas  morning,  if 
there  is  snow,  the  “boss  man”  will 
sweep  wide  circles  under  the  small 
cedars  and  we  will  throw  handfuls 
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of  crumbled  suet  and  bread  all  over 
the  little  trees  while  underneath 
there  will  be  a  lavish  spread  and 
squares  of  suet  will  be  tacked  to 
many  of  the  tall  old  trees  all  around 
us.  Then  the  chickadees,  nuthatches, 
siskins,  goldfinches  (in  olive  green 
winter  dress)  will  alight  in  the  trees 
and  on  the  ground  there  will  be  tree 
sparrows,  j  uncos  and  our  only  two 
song  sparrows.  There  will  be  a  few 
blue  jays,  too,  but  they  are  welcome 
to  a  share.  If  they  are  too  greedy  or 
bossy,  a  tap  on  the  window  pane  will 
scare  them  away  for  a  while.  Just 
the  right  Christmas  touch  will  be 
lent  to  the  whole  scene  when  Jolly 
and  Holly,  the  cardinals,  arrive  for 
they  are  beautiful  against  the  snow 
or  an  evergreen  tree.  Holly  will  flit 
about  very  saucily  while  Jolly  will 
sit  so  quietly,  eating  corn  and  wheat, 
with  his  red  cap  tipped  down  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Some  pheasants 
may  saunter  along  the  drive  and  the 
gulls  will  squabble  and  scream  over 
something  out  in  the  lake  and  the 
same  old  waves  will  break  into  foam 
on  the  shore. 

Thus  in  many  homes  and  in  many 
different  ways  another  Christmas 
morn  will  dawn  and  quickly  pass  but 
linger  on  in  memory. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

New  Test  for  Newcastle 
Disease 

A  quick  new  test  for  Newcastle 
disease,  now  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
widespread  poultry  maladies,  has 
been  recently  announced  by  research 
veterinarians.  Former  tests  have  re¬ 
quired  laboratory  work  to  identify 
the  disease.  The  new  test,  however, 
can  be  applied  by  veterinarians  on 
the  farm.  Similar  to  a  rapid  test  now 
widely  used  in  diagnosing  pullorum 
disease  in  poultry  flocks,  it  requires 
only  a  drop  of  blood  from  each  bird 
and  results  are  obtained  in  two  to 
five  minutes. 

Two  veterinarians  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  developed  the 
test.  Their  report  indicates  that  it  is 
practical  and  reliable  for  checking 
farm  flocks,  since  large  numbers  of 
birds  can  be  tested  in  a  short  time. 

■  Testing  for  Newcastle  disease  is 
essential  because  the  symptoms  of 
this  infection  can  easily  be  confused 
with  those  of  other  diseases.  The 
disease  is  highly  contagious  among 
chickens  and  is  responsible  for  many 
poultry  deaths  and  heavy  losses  in 
egg  production  in  the  United  States. 
Caused  by  a  virus,  it  was  first  de¬ 
tected  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  nearly  25  years  ago. 


W.  T.  Hodson 

After  a  brief  illness,  W.  T.  Hodson, 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  passed  away  on 
November  3.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Mr.  Hodson  solicited  subscriptions 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the 
past  25  years  in  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Many  readers  in  that  area  no 
doubt  remember  well  his  regular 
calls.  A  faithful  worker,  Mr.  Hodson 
was  selling  subscriptions  until  just 
before  his  death. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
widow,  a  son,  William,  Jr.,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  Kattens- 
troth,  three  grandchildren  and  two 
sisters. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of 

average  quoted  feed  prices 

reported 

to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

December 

6,  1949: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

.  .$56.62 

$51.50 

$56.50 

$55.50 

Middlings  or  Brown  Shorts .... 

.  .  58.75 

53.00 

58.50 

58.00 

Flour  Middlings  or  Gray  Shorts 

53.50 

60.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  77.75 

78.00 

75.75 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein.... 

.  .  84.60 

78.00 

81.75 

83.25 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein.. 

. .  77.67 

76.96 

78.80 

— 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

. .  59.56 

56.70 

59.98 

White  Hominy  feed . 

. .  59.50 

57.00 

59.00 

57.50 

Distillers’  dried  grains . 

.  .  71.60 

72.75 

73.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains . 

. .  65.60 

61.00 

65.50 

i 
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The  Henyard 

-—By  C.  S.  Platt = 


Cottonseed  Meal  in  Poultry 
Mashes 

How  about  the  use  of  cottonseed 
meal  in  poultry  and  chick  mashes? 
Would  like  to  have  you  discuss  this 
subject  at  some  length.  f.  t.  v. 

Cottonseed  meal  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  poultry  mashes  at 
the  present  time.  For  one  thing,  it 
contains  a  substance  that  retards 
chick  growth;  in  addition,  it  produces 
eggs  of  poor  interior  quality.  Some 
recent  research  indicates  that  the 
factor  responsible  for  retarding 
growth  is  contained  in  the  pigment 
glands  of  the  cottonseed  and,  if  they 
are  removed  or  the  meal  cooked,  the 
ill  effects  are  overcome.  Commercial 
meals  are  not  so  treated,  however. 
So,  until  a  special  type  of  cottonseed 
meal  is  produced,  the  poultryman 
should  not  consider  its  use  in  mash 
mixtures. 

Very  satisfactory  growth  has  been 
obtained  in  some  trials  where  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  has  replaced  a  portion  of 
the  soybean  meal,  but  apparently  the 
meals  used  in  such  instances  have 
been  the  result  of  good  fortune  rather 
than  good  management,  since  one 
cannot  always  be  sure  of  the  quality 
of  the  product  that  may  be  purchased 
under  the  present  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

No  Cure  for  Liver 
Enlargement 

Is  there  any  cure  for  liver  enlarge¬ 
ment?  Are  such  fowl  edible?  s.  e.  w. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  in  chikens 
generally  is  the  result  of  an  infection 
apparently  picked  up  very  early  in 
the  life  of  the  chick,  or  even  carried 
over  in  the  egg  from  which  the  chick 
was  hatched.  There  is  no  cure.  The 
flesh  of  fowls  having  enlarged  livers 
is  edible  and  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  its  use. 


Crooked  Feet  in  Chickens 

What  causes  crooked  feet  in  chick¬ 
ens,  and  how  may  it  be  corrected? 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  j.  c.  w. 

Almost  invariably,  crooked  feet  are 
the  result  of  riboflavin  deficiency  in 
the  diet  of  either  the  breeding  stock 
from  which  the  chick  was  hatched  or 
in  the  baby  chick  ration  itself.  The 


addition  to  the  mash  of  five  per  cent 
of  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  or  a  milk  pro¬ 
duct,  usually  will  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation;  or  a  commercial  riboflavin  con¬ 
centrate  may  be  purchased  and  used 
as  directed. 


Range  Paralysis  May  Cause 
Blindness 

Since  coming  off  the  range  several 
of  my  young  birds  have  apparently 
gone  blind.  What  caused  this,  and  is 
there  any  cure  for  it? 

Also,  please  send  me  a  formula  to 
make  good  grain  mixture  for  these 
birds.  p.  G. 

The  blindness  in  your  young  birds 
may  be  the  result  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  range  paralysis  the 
condition  being  associated  with  the 
nerves  leading  to  the  eyes  rather  than 
the  legs  or  wings.  There  is  no  cure. 

A  good  grain  mixture  may  be  made 
from  a  combination  of  400  pounds 
whole  corn,  400  pounds  wheat,  and 
200  pounds  oats. 

Feed  Suggestions  for  Cold 
Days 

Can  I  satisfactorily  substitute 
ground  wheat  for  wheat  middlings, 
and  ground  barley  for  wheat  bran,  in 
the  mash  for  my  birds?  How  about 
a  warm  mash  on  cold  days?  f.  k. 

You  can  satisfactorily  substitute 
ground  wheat  for  the  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  and  ground  barley  for  the 
wheat  bran.  A  warm  mash  on  very 
cold  days  is  sometimes  desirable 
but  I  would  not  recommend  it.  The 
birds  may  then  start  to  expect  it 
every  day,  and  in  the  end  the  re¬ 
sults  will  not  warrant  the  extra 'work. 
Some  additional  grain — three  pounds 
for  every  100  birds,  on  very  cold  days 
will  be  just  as  satisfactory. 


Breeding  Ages  of  Fowl 

Please  tell  me  the  practical  length 
of  the  breeding  age  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  pigeons.  a.  w. 

Geese  may  be  used  as  breeders  for 
a  period  of  six  to  eight  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  ducks  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  after  the  second 
year.  Pigeons  will  breed  success¬ 
fully  for  five  years. 


Photo  —  E.  Gilman,  Vt 

Poultry  and  farm  machinery  take  seasonal  turns  being  housed  in  this  well 
constructed  building.  William  Blanchard,  owner,  Pownal,  Bennington 
County,  Vt.,  is  shown  feeding  his  nice  flock  of  Reds  and  Rocks. 


Double-Duty  Poultry  House 

There  are  no  idle  moments  for  the 
laying  barracks  built  by  William 
Blanchard,  Pownal,  Vt.,  poultryman, 
whose  specialty  is  crossing  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  for 
hatching  eggs.  The  building  itself  is 
a  sort  of  hybrid — chicken  house  and 
machine  shed. 

Its  double  door  allows  storage  of 
tractor,  trailer  and  manure  spreader 
from  December  to  April.  After  that, 
it  houses  the  350  January  hatched 
pullets,  with  cockerels,  who  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  new  breeding  flock, 
totaling  some  2,000  birds.  When  the 


early  flock  is  transferred  to  a  laying 
house  in  July,  Blanchard  starts  this 
versatile  building  on  its  next  job.  He 
brings  in  nests  and  his  best  300  old 
breeders,  which  go  to  work  supplying 
him  with  eggs  for  the  coming  year’s 
replacements.  They  stay  until  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  barracks  turns  into 
a  machine  shed  again. 

The  building  is  24  feet  by  24  feet 
and  was  erected  with  rough  lumber, 
galvanized  roofing,  plastic  glass 
windows  and  paper  siding.  It  was 
put  up  by  two  men  working  five  days 
with  a  power  saw,  at  a  cost  of  $300 
in  materials.  W.  Gilman 

Vermont 


22  Years  of 

balanced  breeding 

SbhBL  give  you  MORE  EGGS 

J^Sii  and  QUICK  MEAT  too! 

This  year — buy  your  chicks  early.  Choose  Hubbard’s 
high  producing  New  Hampshires.  See  how  well  they 
live  and  grow — how,  through  early  maturity,  pullets 
catch  the  summer  cycle  of  higher  egg  prices — how 
cockerels  get  to  market  fast. 

You  can  bank  on  the  pedigrees  back  of  this  strain. 
Through  balanced  breeding  you  get  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  you  need  for  bigger  profits.  Sexed  chicks 
available.  30-day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  all  the  facts. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Address  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

HUBBAR  D’S 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


II 


BABCOCK’S 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

•  - 

This  year  (’48-49)  our  White  Leghorns 
won  as  follows  at  the  official  egg  laying 
tests:  t.  High  White  Leghorn  Pen  All 
Tests.  2.  High  Pen  all  breeds  in  profit  class_  at 
California.  3.  High  Leghorn  Pen  at  Western  New 
York  and  Georgia.  4.  High  Four  Pens  all  breeds  at 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  (273.50 
eggs  and  287.9  points  per  bird)  for  high  average 
production  all  breeders  in  U.  S.  competing.  This  is 
highest  average  ever  made.  6.  We  still  hold  All- 
Time  World  Record  for  one  pen.  " 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ROUND  ' 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  all  year  . . . 
own  two  hatcheries,  with  530,000  egg  capacity — 
three  poultry  farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We  also 
carry  on  a  complete  pedigree-progeny  testing 


program. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  describes  in  detail  our 
breeding  program.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
P.0.  Box  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Free  truck  delivery  to  your  door  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  Contest  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens 
Maine — Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  100%  Contest  Matings  only  at  regular 
prices.  Day-old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started  Stock  4 
weeks  and  up  our  specialty.  100%  Prepaid  live 
delivery  on  Baby  Chicks  per  Catalog.  Post  card  brings 
Free  Calendar  Catalog  for  Poultry  Raisers. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland,  Michigan 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JOT, 


*7 otvtideeicid 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


One  of  The  Country's  Top  Broiler  Strains 

For  best  profits  in  hatching  eggs  buy 
Townsends  New  Hampshires.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  high  quality  hatcheries 
are  anxious  to  buy.  U.  S.  Approved  — 
Pullorum  Clean,  light  colored,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast  feathering,  fast  growing. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

TOWNSENDS ,  INC . 

P.  O.  BOX  1  BOXFORD.  MASS. 

P.  O.  BOX  7:  MILLSBORO,  DEL. 


1 27  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

j  but  still  working  to  improve 


M  O  U  L’S  Vigor  -Rith 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Breeding  for  size,  vigor,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  and  laying  ability  —  selection  the 
first  day,  at  6  to  8  weeks,  at  housing  time, 
and  constant  culling  all  year  —  this  is  the 
program  we’ve  followed  for  27  years  —  the 
program  we’ll  continue  to  follow  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  producers  of  egg  and  meat  profits. 

NEW  CATALOG  Tells  the  Story 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  —  let  it  be 
your  guide  to  profits. 

MOUL  CROSS  BREEDS  —  the  choice  of 
successful  broiler  growers  for  many  years. 

We  Shin  bv  Air  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


MOUL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bo*  R.  EXETER,  N.  H. 


New  Hampshires  That  Lay  Eggs 


Wooltop  PB  New  Hampshires — the  heavy  laying, 
practically  non-broody,  big,  fast  feathering,  early 
maturing  strain.  All  breeders  Mass.,  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean — and  inoculated  for 
Newcastle  Disease.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WOOLTOP  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner 
BOX  7,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 


Danish’s  Good  Chicks 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  Our 
Leghorns  are  larger,  lay  big  eggs  very 
soon,  do  well  in  contests,  too.  Our  New 
Hampshires  keep  up  with  Leghorns  on 
production  and  are  fine  meat  birds.  Our 
Rock-New  Hampshire  crosses,  according 
to  our  customers,  are  everything  one 
wants,  grow  fast  into  large  meat  birds,  and 
are  exceptional  producers  of  large  eggs. 
Try  some  and  prove  to  yourself.  Satis¬ 
faction  assured  with  every  order. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH 

R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Ijiv©  Poultry  W  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Dept.  29,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  17,  1949 


WARREN  RED  WINS  NEPPCO  AWARD 

For  the  second  time  in  eleven  years  a 
WARREN  RED  has  been  named  “Hen-of- 
,  •  a*  NEPPCO  —  further  proof 
that  breeding  pays. 


FINAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

STORRS:  New  World  Record  for  Breed 
High  Pen  All  Breeds.  High 

Pen  All  Breeds  for  U.  S.  _ 

also  2nd  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
FARMINGDALE:  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
HUNTERDON:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  High  R.  I.  R.  Pen. 


When  You  Can  Buy  Proven  Per¬ 
formance  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven — 
field  proven — have  been  for  many  years. 
Whether  you  buy  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get  the  same 
blood — same  breeding — same  quality  that 
consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying 
contests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE 
FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mill. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years] 


-  HOMESTEAD  REDS  - 

Backed  by  years  of  sound  breeding  are  recognized  as 
profitable  layers.  Big  and  meaty,  fast  growth,  even 
feathering  give  them  added  value  as  a  fine  dual 
purpose  strain.  Let  Homestead  Chicks  start  you  right 
for  big  1950  profits.  Write  for  full  information. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I R,  NEWTON,  CONN. 
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BABY  $1  O  Aft  Per 
CHICKS  iO»"v  100 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested-Pul- 
lorum  Free  (Tube  agglutination 
method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular. 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREED,  ONE  GRADE, 
(THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

|  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

a  SONS,  Inc 


CHAMBCRUR 

I  BARRED  ROCKS 


The  right  strain  to  increase  your 
egg  and  meat  profits.  Chicks  are 
healthy,  quick  growing  —  backed 
by  25  years  breeding  for  all 
the  profitable  characteristics. 

6,000  VT.-U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Order  yours  soon.  Write  for 
free  new  booklet. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebera.  vl 


I  HOT  TIP— MONEY  BOTH  WAYS! 

We’re  big  birds  and  terrific  layers. 
World’s  Oldest  strain.  Largest 
E.O.P.  flock  in  country.  Highest 
ratings  possible  from  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Official  records  to  349  eggs. 
Write  "my  boss  today  for  catalog. 


Parks’ 


BARRED  ROCKS 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCK  FARM  ALTOONA. PA. 


-  CAPON  PELLETS  - 

100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25.00.  Implantor  $1.75.  Turkey 

Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50e  Lead  heating 
cable  13c  foot.  Pipe  thermostat  $6.00.  Plastic  cable 
6'  to  60'.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  lor  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  small  company  is  offering  oil 
leases  or  shares  in  an  oil  well.  We 
have  paid  something  in,  but  they  are 
asking  more  money  at  this  time. for 
drilling  and  expenses.  Do  you  think 
anyone  will  get  anything  out  of  it,  or 
would  it  be  wise  to  let  it  drop? 

New  York  mrs.  l.  e.  t. 

We  have  warned  our  readers  many 
times- about  these  oil  leases.  They  do 
not  bring  in  much  revenue  at  best, 
as  most  of  the  companies  are  merely 
prospecting,  and  it  is  rare  that  they 
find  the  oil  when  they  drill.  In  many 
cases  they  do  not  do  any  drilling. 
Many  of  the  propositions  on  this  line 
are  speculative,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  have  any  production  in  the 
location  in  which  they  are  offering 
oil  leases.  We  are  told  that  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  is  too  high  for 
the  price  of  oil  at  the  present  time. 
We  would  let  others  make  the  in¬ 
vestment,  as  we  see  nothing  in  it 
for  the  smaller  investor.  It  is  stated 
one  promoter  bought  a  1/16  share  of 
a  royalty  and  divided  it  into  1,000 
parts  and  sold  to  individual  investors 
the  privilege  of  a  royalty  payment  on 
one  barrel  of  oil  out  of  every  32,000 
produced.  In  another  case  $150  was 
paid  for  rights  to  one  barrel  out  of 
three  million  barrels  from  a  well 
which  was  producing  150  barrels  a 
day.  The  holder  of  this  unit  could 
not  get  a  dividend  on  his  one  barrel 
of  oil  in  54  years.  .These  two  cases 
alone  show  the  speculative  nature  of 
the  oil  royalty  business  and  we  re¬ 
peat  the  advice  we  have  previously 
given:  do  not  sign  up  with  any  of 
them  or  make  any  such  investment 
without  the  advice  of  an  attorney  to 
interpret  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  you.  All  the  money  needed 
for  such  enterprises  can  be  obtained 
right  in  the  district  and  anything  sold 
outside  the  district  is  purely  sepecu- 
lative. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Walter  Thornton  “Just  Kids” 
Inc.”  of  New  York?  They  sent  a  con¬ 
tract  stating  that  a  Brooklyn  Studio 
had  sent  a  photo  of  our  baby  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  would  meet  standards 
set  for  a  nationwide  publication  “Just 
Kids  Photo.”  They  accepted  my 
baby’s  photo  but  made  a  charge  of 
$35  for  the  insertion  in  the  book. 
While  there  is  no  promise,  they  im¬ 
ply  that  the  child  will  have  many 
modeling  jobs.  It  influences  one  in 
entering  the  photo.  I  am  rather  dubi¬ 
ous  until  I  have  a"  few  more  facts. 

Connecticut  M.  A.  c. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries 
about  this  “Just  Kids,  Inc.”  We  are 
glad  our  friend  asked  about  it.  It  does 
not  meet  with  our  approval.  Reports 
received  indicate  that  peddlars  are 
soliciting  listings  in  “Just  Kids”  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Thox'nton  Agency  and 
concentrating  somewhere  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  agents  give  parents  to 
understand  that  they  accept  only  the 
children  who  mthey  feel  would  be 
successful.  M’any  children  on  the 
same  block  are  accepted  and  registry 
fees  of  $35  to  $55  collected.  While 
there  was  no  written  or  printed 
guarantee,  parents  were  assured  that 
many  modeling  assignments  would 
be  given  them  once  the  picture  was 
published.  One  party  reported  that 
he  invested  $55  and  in  an  18  month 
period  his  child  received  one  $5.00 
assignment.  It  is  a  scheme  to  be 
avoided.  Hold-It,  a  magazine  for 
models,  exposed  this  and  other 
modeling  deceptions. 

Through  a  friend  of  mine  I  bought 
a  one-third  share  of  oil  well  stock  in 
Ohio.  It  is  a  small  company  and 
stocking  up  wells.  I  have  put  quite 
a  bit  into  it  and  have  received  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet.  Now  they  want  $162  more 
for  drilling  and  expenses.  Before  1 
send  this  money  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  going  to  get  anything 
out  of  it.  If  not  I  might  as  well  let 
it  drop.  I  will  be  ever  so  grateful  for 
any  information.  mrs.  l. 

New  York 

The  information  we  have  on  this 
Rice  Oil  and  Gas  Company  is  not 
reassuring.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
speculative  proposition  and  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
concern  has  not  listed  any  oil  pro¬ 
duction.  They  have  collected  some  oil 
leases  but  these  are  considered  to  be 
of  little  value.  The  cost  of  material 
at  this  time  is  too  high  for  a  company 
of  this  kind  to  operate  and  we  would 
not  advise  investing  in  it. 


I  notice  your  reference  to  the  wrap 
around  dresses  that  the  Hollywood 
Manufacturing  Company  sends  out. 
I  sent  for  one  at  $3.00  and  was  not 
satisfied  with  it.  The  cloth  was  not 
good.  I  sent  for  samples  of  materials 
and  did  not  like  them  any  better.  If 
I  ordered  their  dresses,  I  took  all  the 
risk  and  sold  them  if  I  could.  So  I 
did  not  order  another.  I  think  the 
help  you  give  your  readers  through 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper  alone.  a.  b.  c. 

New  York 

This  confirms  the  information  we 
received  from  others,  that  these 
dresses  are  not  of  good  material,  nor 
of  good  cut,  and  that  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  for  the  company  one  takes  all 
the  risk  and  has  to  sell  the  dresses 
themselves  and  they  did  not  consider 
them  good  enough  to  offer  anyone. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  similar 
complaints. 

I  have  tried  for  16  years  to  win  in 
dozens  of  contests.  1  have  spent  more 
postage  and  bought  more  products 
than  I  could  afford  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete.  Then  I  got  mad,  for  I  never  won 
anything,  nor  did  I  ever  get  any 
reply  to  my  letters  asking  who  had 
won.  Now  I  get  the  circular  enclosed 
and  am  completely  disgusted.  They 
offer  contest  information.  They  say: 
“Get  immediate  help.”  I  do  not 
wonder  why  I  never  won  if  others 
have  had  help.  I  have  always  done 
mine  alone.  What  do  you  think  of 
this?  MRS.  s. 

New  York 

The  circular  refers  to  a  service 
that  Endeavor  Press,  New  York,  is 
offering  to  contestants  all  over  the 
country.  They  emphasize  “Enter  all 
contests  right  away”;  “You  cannot 
win  if  you  do  not  enter”;  “Get  imme¬ 
diate  help.”  These  are  sales  slogans 
aimed  at  getting  the  attention  and 
money  of  contest  minded  people.  The 
concern  makes  two  offers.  One  at 
$30  will  give  you  one  suggestion  for 
each  of  five  contests.  For  $60  they 
will  give  you  five  suggestions  for 
each  of  the  five  contests.  They  will 
supply  box  covers  or  whatever  is  re¬ 
quired  for  entry.  The  “suggestions” 
will  be  last  lines,  rhymes,  jingles, 
recipes  or  whatever  is  required  in 
the  contest.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  one  will  win  even  with  the  help. 
An  individual’s  entry  has  just  as 
much  chance.  There  are  millions 
answering  contests  and  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  can  win.  If  you  win  on 
your  own  efforts  you  save  $30  or  $60. 
If  you  accept  their  service  and  do 
not  win  you  lose  your  money.  Their 
suggestions  may  be  helpful  but  they 
carry  no  assurance  that  one  will  win. 
A  rhyming  dictionary  costing  a 
quarter,  a  good  dictionary  and  some 
gray  matter  will  be  more  helpful  in 
our  estimation. 

Please  find  enclosed  a  letter  that 
I  thought  you  might  want  to  look 
over.  I  think  that  everybody  should 
send  in  the  letters  they  get  that  are 
of  no  value  to  themselves  or  anyone 
else  either.  c.  a.  c. 

Connecticut 

We  hope  no  one  will  take  that 
last  suggestion  seriously  as  far  as 
sending  the  literature  to  us.  Better 
put  most  of  it  in  the  fire,  but  if  it  is 
a  new  and  unusual  offer  to  you,  then 
we  would  like  to  have  it.  In  the 
present  instance  the  “letter”  referred 
to  is  just  another  mining  proposition. 
This  time  from  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  offers  gold  mining  stock  at  25 
cents  a  share.  The  mine  is  still  in  the 
development  process  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  not  an  investment  for 
the  general  public.  If  it  were  we 
doubt  if  it  would  get  much  head¬ 
way  as  the  experienced  men  in  in¬ 
vestments  would  not  want  to  miss  it. 
It  look  to  us  like  an  attempt  to  get 
your  money.  Isn’t  there  an  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle?” 

We  had  many  complaints  against 
The  Sherwood  Bulb  Gardens  of 
Sherwood,  Oregon.  The  orders  were 
not  filled  nor  money  returned.  The 
company  is  in  bankruptcy  so  that  the 
many  dollars  sent  them  will  never  be 
returned  nor  will  the  bulbs  gladden 
the  investors’  eyes.  In  fact  some  re¬ 
ported  that  the  bulbs  were  not  the 
kind  ordered  and  were  not  fit  to 
plant  as  they  were  toQ  small  and 
dried  up.  Also  they  were  too  late 
for  the  season  here  in  the  east.  It 
was  not  a  good  investment  for  any¬ 
one. 


-  BUY  THE  ~ 

NEW  TYPE 


Trad?  Mark  Re«.  U.S.  Pat.  OAkis 


•  First  Chicken  Bred  Like  Hy¬ 
brid  Corn 


•  Average  ot  223  Eggs  Hen- 
housed  Basis  for  all  farmers 
completing  1947-1948  Hy-Line 
Farm  Flock  Laying  Contest. 

•  Good  Meat  Value  With  Extra 
Low  Feed  Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs. 

•  15  Million  Sold  in  U.S.  In  1949. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOG  TODA  Y 

WALLACE  HY-CR0SS  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

85  Swamp  Road,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


hapman 

hicks 


an  d  (food.  Ptofjit3 


Bred  to  give  you  maximum  results  in-  egg  or 
meat  production.  Chapman  Chicks  inherit  high 
livability,  fast  growth  and  feathering,  good  meat 
quality,  and  steady  production  of  large  eggs.  All 
breeders  on  our  own  farms  —  N.  Y.  -  U  S 
APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Red-Roek 
(Sex-Linked)  Crosses. 

Order  Chapman  Chicks  early.  Write  for  folder 
and  prices  today ! 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ARSHALLSu! 

ONEY-  MAKERS^".' 

cleon 

'Selected.  SbuUni  ,  tf-alm.  piaoeM.' 


W.  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 
Bred  for  high  egg  production 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 
Bred  for  quick  broiler  profits 

Special  Savings  on  Red  Rock 
Cockerels 

Write  for  free  Catalog,  Prices,  and 
Full  Information 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS  #5 


RD  5  R 


Phone  9082 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  HERE! 

IT’S  YOURS! 

Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  —  1.  Selecting 
and  testing  breeders  for  customer’s  profits. 
2.  Hatching  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  New  York's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries.  3.  Our  fine 
shipping  facilities  which  speed  chicks  to  you  in 
A-l  condition.  Red- Rocks  and  Babcock  Leghorns 
for  eggs.  Christie  Barred  Rocks  and  Nichols  Hamps 
for  meat.  Write  or  cali  for  catalogue  and  dates. 

BALL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  BETTER 

LIVABILITY 

And  Plenty  of  large  White 
Eggs  at  less  cost  per  dozen. 
Imestigate  our  BIG  —  New 
IMPORTED 

ANCONAS 

Write  for  dandy  free  colored 
booklet,  telling  about  these 
amazingly  improved  Anconas. 

R.  S.  THOMAS 
Route  2  Saltillo,  Penna. 


GEESE  •—  DUCKS:  We  ship  breeders, 
eggs,  babies  safely  anywhere.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  New  quarterly  magazine  ($1.00 
year)  explains  profitable  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ing,  rearing,  marketing. 

PEYTON  FARM,  ROUTE  2  DR, 
DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 


a.  Wh.  Chinese.  Pamphlet  on  request.  ADAM  kifir 
2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  y! 


FAIRP0RT  Qiaiiiy  CHICKS 


;  i - -  a»u  vzz  piuuucuon.  \wute 

Leghorns,  H.  I.  lieds,  !Ne\v  Hampshires,  Rock-lied 
and  Ked-Kock  Crosses.  {Straight  run  or  sexed* 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Surplus  Chicks  $8-100C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Bocks  and 
Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched  or  cockerels,  specify  when 
ordering.  25-$3.50:  50-$5.50:  I00-$8.00.  Prices  are 

at  hatchery.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R-10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  27th  year  proven  quality.  N.Hampskires,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W.Rocks. 
Ali  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 


Poor  Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

Will  close  inbreeding  of  ducks 
cause  poor  hatching  results?  Are 
there  other  things  that  might  also 
cause  this?  My  ducks  lay  good  but 
their  eggs  do  not  hatch  well  no 
matter  how  handled,  even  under  hen 
ducks.  f.  R-  v. 

Close  inbreeding  of  ducks  may  ac¬ 
count  sometimes  for  poor  hatching 
results.  However,  in  a  small  home 
flock,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this 
close  mating  unless  you  keep  the 
lots  separated  permanently.  Your 
poor  hatching  results  may  be  due  to 
lack  of  a  good  breeder  mash  for  the 
laying  birds. 


Advice  from  Poultrywoman 

Here  is  a  good  poultry  tip  I  would 
like  to  pass  along:  Did  you  ever,  Mrs. 
Farmer’s  Wife,  with  your  own  small 
flock,  have  trouble  and  loss  of  baby 
chicks  from  caking  up  behind?  This 
year  I  have  kept  away  from  such 
trouble  by  feeding  just  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  clean  papers  a  small  amount, 
about  a  pint,  of  small  scratch  grain 
to  250  baby  chicks,  increasing  to  one 
and  a  half  pints  at  three  weeks.  The 
rest  of  the  day  they  have  been  get¬ 
ting  start  and  growing  mash.  There’s 
been  no  loss  at  all  and  they’re  doing 
fine.  mrs.  e.  e. 

New  York 


Sunflower  Seed  as  an  Extra 
Feed 

Is  sunflower  seed  good  for  chick¬ 
ens?  How  about  using  it  as  an  extra 
feed?  n.  b. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Sunflower  seed  is  good  for  chick¬ 
ens;  actually  it  has  a  greater  feeding 
value  than  corn.  However,  because 
this  seed  contains  considerable  fat, 
I  would  not  care  to  feed  too  much  of 
it  at  once,  or  over  too  long  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  a  good  feed  for  special 
use  when  the  temperature  gets  down 
around  zero,  giving  the  birds  the 
sunflower  seed  as  an  extra,  when  fed 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  for 
every  hundred  birds  daily. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 


Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


-PINEAPPLE  ORANGES- 

Buy  direct  from  the  Grower  —  An.  Ideal  “Special 
Occasion  Gift”  —  Bushel  Basket  (55  lbs.) 
Fancy  Pack  Oranges  or  Grapefruit  including 
Full  Pound  of  Delicious  Orange  Blossom  Honey. 

Express  Prepaid  for  only  $6.00.  ORDER  NOW. 

TRIANGLE  GROVES 

FROSTPROOF,  FLORIDA 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  15e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED'  Machine  milkers,  $160  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board.  Apply  Johanaa  Farm.  Ine.. 

Flemington.  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 

year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr,  Director,  Wassalc  State 

School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. - - - - - 

SINGLE  man  to  work  in  dog  hospital  in  New 

City.  Live  in,  cooking  privileges;  one  afternoon  a 

week  off  and  two  nights.  Must  like  dogs;  not  afraid 

of  work;  be  neat  and  clean;  able  to  paint  and  scrub 

kenels  •  mop  floors.  Non-drinker  with  good  habits  and 
reference  Salary  $200  per  month.  BOX  2314.  Bural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man.  Assistant  herds- 

man  purebred  Guernseys.  Must  be  energetic,  re¬ 
liable,  single  man.  Good  pay  and  board.  Write  today 
living  experience,  references,  telephone  number.  Dont 
reply  unless  you  like  working  with_  good  cattle  and 

want  something  permanent.  J.  E.  Kleine,  9th  Floor, 
144  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


HOUSEKEEPEB,  plain  cooking,  some  cleaning;  must 

like  children;  own  room,  bath,  sitting  room;  good 
salary.  Northern  Westchester.  BOX  2401,  Bural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _  - 

GlltL  for  general  housework ;  small  family ;  near  bus. 

$30  to  $35  per  week  for  experienced  girl.  Write  de¬ 
tails  Mrs.  G.  Cornell,  72  Greenacres  Ave.,  Scarsdale, 
New  York  or  telephone  SC  3-4523. 


POULTBYMEN,  experienced,  willing  workers,  to  tend 
expanded  capacity  on  large  N.  J.  broiler  farm. 
Write  BOX  2402,  Bural  New-Yorker  or  telephone 
LAkehurst  8-4271. 


UNUSUAL  home  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  working 

housekeeper.  Two  adults.  Plain  cooking.  Personal 
references  required.  BOX  2403,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  egg  farm  where  Sabbath  is 

Saturday.  Home,  plus  wages.  E.  B.  Hawkins,  Lake 
Bonkonkoma,  New  York. 


SINGLE  dairyman,  good  pay.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ELDEBLY  lady,  Wet  Hartford,  wishes  middleaged 
woman :  housework,  mall  home,  dish  washer,  all 
conveniences.  Appreciat  driver’s  license.  Moderate 
wage  in  exchange  fo,  pleasant  surroundings.  BOX 

2404,  Bural  New-Yon  er. _ 

BEFINLD  middleage  .  woman,  or  woman  with  child. 

Take  entire  charge  of  motherless  home.  Widower  and 
four  children,  youngest  nine.  Pleasant  home  and 
grounds;  suburban  Westchester.  Some  outside  help. 
Give  detailed  information  and  references,  BOX  2405, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  care  for  two  year  old  boy  and 

keep  house  in  country.  Alvah  Parks,  B.F.D., 
McGraw,  New  York. _ 

MAN,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work.  Bussell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  30-45  with  experi¬ 
ence  selling  agricultural  chemicals  to  farms  and 
estates  in  Northeastern  States.  Salary,  commission, 
expenses.  Give  full  details.  BOX  2406.  Bural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FABMEB:  80  acre  Connecticut  farm  excellent  fences. 

irrigation  system  for  12  acres,  to  take  care  sheep, 
chickens,  land  and  machinery.  Livestock  background, 
farm  and  college  trained,  willing  to  work  hard  for 
one-third  interest  in  net  operating  profits.  $200  per 
month  guaranteed  and  attractive  house,  no  perquisites. 
Now  have  30  bred  ewes  and  ram,  mostly  purebred 
Southdowns.  Buildings  and  land  can  handle  150  sheep 
and  12,000  broilers  per  year  or  700  laying  hens. 
State  experience  and  training.  Excellent  references 
required  both  as  to  character  and  accomplishment. 
BOX  2407,  Bural  New-Yorker, _ 

W ANTED:  Creamery  man  for  private  estate.  Must 
have  churning  and  pasteurizing  experience.  North 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Preferably  a  married  man. 
Write  giving  experience,  age,  etc.  BOX  2417,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWOKKEK  wanted:  Plain  cooking,  two  school 
children,  one  infant.  Salary  $100  per  month. 
Apply  only  if  fond  of  children  and  willing  to  work. 
Mrs.  A,  Bockar,  271  Liberty  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Capable,  settled  German  or  Swedish 

woman  who  is  really  good  cook  and  housekeeper, 
in  modernized  country  home,  40  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Two  adults  and  two  fine  boys.  Driver’s 
permit  desirable.  Beferences.  Mrs.  Milton  Bosley, 
Foxhall,  Leesburg,  Ya. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager  for  PB  Guernsey  farm 
near  Easton,  Maryland.  Good  salary  and  house. 
Other  good  farm  jobs  open.  Please  write  in  detail 
givifng  education,  experience,  age,  and  family. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  and  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  19,  X.  Y. _ 

WANTED  on  poultry  farm: .Woman  for  housework;  man 
for  outside.  BOX  65,  Millers  Fails,  Mass. _ 

CHEESE  maker  wanted  for  cottage,  farmer  and  bakers; 

Good  wages.  P.  O,  BOX  735,  Burlington,  Yt. 
WANTED:  Help  for  large  grain  and  hay  farm.  Young 
farmer  or  two  brothers,  experienced  growing  crops, 
handling  machinery,  men  and  business.  Willing  to 
work  overtime  continually  seasonal  rush.  Top  wages, 
plus  bonus  to  man  who  can  produce.  Write  details 
yourself.  BOX  106,  Bingoes,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Two  single  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
Howard  Brooks,  Pine  Plains,  New  York, _ 

HOUSEHOLD  helper  wanted.  Small  new  house,  own 
apartment  of  bedroom,  sitting  room  and  bathroom. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Hand,  Greenwich,  Washington  County, 
New  York,  _ 

RELIABLE  woman,  sleep  in,  good  home,  permanent 
position,  $25  a  week  to  start.  Mrs.  Ira  Wiekner, 
264  Grand  St.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE:  Experienced  cook,  general  housework, 

gardener,  caretaker,  little  driving  but  driver’s 
license  desirable;  no  laundry,  help  on  grounds;  nieely 
furnished  living  quarters,  location,  modest  Colonial 
home  in  beautiful  Whitemarsh  Valley  about  15  miles 
from  center  Philadelphia.  State  experience,  refer- 
ences  and  salary.  BOX  74  Whitemarsh,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  under  50,  with  recent  farm 
experience,  for  general  .work  on  poultry  farm,  by 
month,  board  furnished.  Write  giving  references,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
4,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  127  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  rural  position.  BOX 
2408,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse,  hospital,  convalescent.  Prefer  night 
duty.  Good  cook,  housekeeper.  Miss  Devo,  North- 
boro,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged.  with  pet  collie  desire  work  on 
estate  anywhere.  Man  handy  mechanically,  drives, 
do  outside  work.  Some  farm  experience.  Can  keep 
books.  Wife  experienced  cook  and  housekeeper.  Prefer 
own  cottage.  BOX  2409,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER :  Full  charge,  beef  cattle  farm  or  estate. 

Lifetime  experience  with  livestock,  crop  rotation, 
farm  machinery.  Can  handle  men.  Desires  permanent 
position.  Best  references.  BOX  2410,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  seeks  work  as  light-handyman  in 
country  home,  church  or  school.  BOX  2411,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EX- SOLDIER,  ill  health,  wants  job  as  assistant  care¬ 
taker,  janitor  or  watchman  on  estate.  Write  for 
information  to  Henry  Sweet,  Arcade  Block  64, 
Oswego,  New  York, _ 

GARDENER,  handyman,  chauffeur,  single,  wants  year 
round  position.  C.  Woznack,  18  No.  Cottage  St., 
Valley  Stream,  N,  Y- _ 

FARM  manager,  all  branches.  Specialty  finished  pork 
products.  BOX  2412,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  maintenance  man  in  small  insti¬ 
tution,  or  with  wife  as  cottage  parents.  Write 
Zwirz,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Phone  5503. 

MAN :  Reliable,  sober,  refined,  would  serve  single 
farmer  or  bachelor  as  cook,  houseman.  Congenial 
modern  home  preferable  to  high  wages.  BOX  2418, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  in  thirties,  wants  work  cutting  cord  wood.  Has 
to  do  outdoor  work  by  doctor's  orders.  BOX  2419, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LICENSED  practical  nurse  at  liberty.  BOX  2420, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN.  38,  single,  sober,  reliable,  agriculture 
school  and  some  college  training;  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  handling  poultry  for  egg  production.  De¬ 
sires  position  on  small  poultry  farm.  Joseph  Wile, 
care  B.  F.  Wright,  65  Catherine  St.,  Burlington, 
Vermont. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  married,  childless,  re¬ 
sponsible,  handy.  Decent  house  and  wages.  BOX 
2426,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middleaged,  no  childlren.  Houseworker, 
cook,  caretaker,  gardener.  Conscientious,  experienced, 
temperate,  dependable,  steady.  BOX  2428,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

HANDYMAN:  Single,  concrete,  carpentry,  farm  ex- 
perienced,  BOX  2433,  Rural1  New-Yorker. _ 

AS  herdsman  or  assistant.  Graham  graduate,  ex- 
cellent  references.  BOX  2429,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
CARETAKER,  small  estate,  reliable,  married.  Best 
references.  BOX  2430,  Rural  New-Yorkef. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS  and  businesses  Is  my  business.  I  have  them 
from  $2,800  up.  Write  for  Ust.  James  Williams. 
R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N,  Y. _ 

ORANGE  County  farms,  dwellings.  acreage.  Summer 
resorts,  business  properties  for  sale.  Contact  Star- 
buck  and  Ferrante,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone 
5-1513. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  Few  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY-Poultry  farms.  Acreage,  bouses  available. 

Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  159  Main  SL,  Southington, 
Conn. _ 

NEW  catalog;  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SEVEN  room  house,  2-car  garage,  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  50  acres  land,  pond  on  property.  Ideal 
for  Summer  or  year  around  home.  Reasonable.  Price  for 
quick  sale.  BOX  142,  Castleton,  Vt. 


WAYNE  County  at  Lake  Ontario.  Prosperous  fruit, 
dairy,  muck,  and  cash  crop  farms.  Acres  eight  to 

I, 000.  Advise  requirements.  L.  M.  Warner,  Wayne 
County’s  Leading  Farm  Broker,  Williamson.  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  hotels,  gas  stations.  40  cow  farm,  150  acres 
with  hotel,  gas  station.  Farm  130  acres,  crops,  tools, 
$6,800.  Farms  300-400  acres.  Terms  given.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone  46-2224. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Realty,  R.  1.  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED  operating  (waterfront)  dairy  farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  York ;  must  have  good  home,  farm 
buildings,  stock  and  equipment.  Write  "Horticultural” 
135-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  homes,  stock,  equipped!  Thriving  dairy  farm  near 
Watkins  Glen.  Complete  with  30  head  Ayrshire 
cattle,  two  tractors,  bulldozer,  truck,  new  J.  D.  loader, 
all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  Georgian-style 
master  home,  12  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  also 
6-room  tenant  house;  A-l  barn  32x60,  24  stanchions; 
two  other  barns;  three  silos;  double  garage;  poultry 
house;  other  buildings;  172  acres,  116  tillable,  fruit 
orchard.  Bargain.  Gas  royalty  $113.  Stock  and 
equipment  worth  $18,000;  income  $10,000;  buildings 
worth  $21,000;  full  price  $25,000!  No.  E-5661.  West’s, 

J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St., 

Elmira,  N.  Y,  Wests  catalog  free. _ 

MODERN  240  acre  stock-equipped!  Beautiful  build¬ 
ings.  First  class  line  of  stock  and  equipment  and 
huge  acreage  makes  this  one  of  finest  dairy  farms 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  includes  72  head  cattle,  team, 
two  tractors,  all  tools  and  equipment;  lovely  master 
home,  18  rooms,  bath  all  improvements,  four  porches, 
landscaped  lawn;  nice  six  room  tenant  house,  with 
one-half  bath;  huge  cemented  barn  50x120,  65 
stanchions,  14  stalls,  automatic  cleaner,  new  vents, 
hoist;  second  barn  30x40,  stable  40x45;  two  silos; 
three  ear  garage;  poultry  house;  240  acres,  110  till¬ 
able,  balance  pasture-woods.  Real  value.  Master  home 
and  main  barn  alone  worth  $40,000;  stock  and 
equipment  worth  $21,000.  ’48  income  $17,000;  could  be 
doubled.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Only  $55,000  complete! 
No.  B-8764.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  James- 
town  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  West's  catalogue  free! 
FOR  rent  or  sale:  Up  to  date  stocked  60 -cow  dairy 
farm  in  heart  of  Long  Island.  Excellent  opportuni- 
ties.  Retail  license.  BOX  2413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  to  rent  or  operate  on  shares,  stock  and 
grain  farm;  reliable  references.  Kendall  Comstock, 
Ghent,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTS'?  •  Lists,  photo  folder,  homes,  stores,  inns, 
cabins  hotels,  dairy,  poultry,  boarding,  stock  farms. 
Hendrickson  Bros.  (29th  Yr. )  Cobleskill  7,  "Eastern” 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Five  acre  farm,  small  house,  improvements, 
150  mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  2414,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent:  15-20  cow  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Bradford  County,  State  New  Jersey,  Eastern  New 
York  State.  BOX  2415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE:  337  acres,  good  for  potato  or  dairy. 
Service  Realty  Co.,  Keith  Building,  Dover,  Dela, 

WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm, 
condition  not  important,  reasonable,  central  New 
Jersey.  R,  Reach,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey. _ 

GROCERY  store,  doing  excellent  profitable  business, 

7 -room  house,  storeroom  attached,  automatic  oil  heat, 
Waverly.  New  York.  Shown  by  appointment,  W.  W. 
Werts,  356  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

500  ACRES,  500,000  timber,  modern  10-room  home. 

Garage,  barn  38x75.  $15,000.  Yacher,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Laconia,  N.  H.  _ 

203  ACRE  farm:  33  stanchions  with  room  for  more. 

Cement  floors,  water  cups,  electricity,  tile  silo,  two 
large  hen  houses  and  garage.  House  has  electricity, 
bath,  hot  water  heat,  and  is  insulated.  Two  tractors, 
full  line  of  machinery.  Last  year’s  milk  check  totaled 
over  $9,000.  Ail  goes  for  $23,000.  $10,000  cash. 

Carlton  Maine,  Broker,  Hamilton.  New  York. _ 

63  ACRE  farm:  Productive,  tractor  worked.  Barn  66 
by  40  ft.,  10  ties,  four  stalls,  silo,  poultry  house 
with  1,500  capacity.  Nice  10-room  house  only  *25 
years  old.  Beautiful  lake  in  front  of  house;  also  nine 
boats.  $7,500.  $4,500  cash.  Carlton  Maine,  Broker, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  647-J-2. _ 

RENT  with  option  to  buy.  Good  sound  house,  im¬ 
provements  with  acreage,  bathing,  on,  near,  main  road 
to  operate  as  boarding  business.  Must  be  low  priced. 
Full  details  first  letter.  BOX  2421,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

EIGHT  room  house,  all  improvements,  natural  gas 
fuel,  beautiful  location.  97x130.  $6,800  for  quick 
sale,  BOX  55,  Huguenot,  New  York. _ 

FOUR  room  house,  all  improvements,  garage,  tool 
shop,  summer  kitchen,  chicken  houses  for  1,500; 
five  acres  land;  50  apple  trees.  BOX  2422,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  10  year  old  apple  orchard  600  trees, 
excellent  condition,  heavy  producing;  splendid 
house,  barn  and  packing  shed,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  no  repairs.  Tractor,  power  sprayer  and  mower; 
all  for  $9,500.  Inquire  Ralph  A.  Dodge,  Real  Estate 
Broker,  8  Pleasant  St,,  Kennebunk,  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  To  operate  on  shares,  15  to  30  cow  dairy 
farm  by  April  1st;  stocked;  tractor;  equipped.  BOX 
2423,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Stocked,  equipped  farm,  will  pay  $500 
plus  one-third  milk  check  until  paid.  Reply  Post 
Office  Box  612,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. _ 

COMBINATION  tourists-chicken  farm,  long  frontage 
on  state  road  near  big  city,  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Very  modern  home,  steam  heated,  artesian 
well,  rich  level  fields,  garage,  coop,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  taxes  $80;  transportation  to  city.  Nice  high¬ 
way  trade  possibility.  Cut  to  $12,500.  Fred 
Schoelkopf,  Otisville,  N.  Y,  Realtor. 

DINER,  gas  station,  repair  shop,  six  room  house, 
265  ft.  on  the  main  highway,  must  sell  out  at  a 
sacrifice  price,  small  cash.  Also  real  bargain,  fully 
equipped  restaurant,  seats  200,  50  ft.  bar,  refriger¬ 
ation  complete  kitchen,  five  year  list.  Owner  not  active; 
$6,000  part  cash.  Beer  distributor,  building  24x30 
with  refrigeration  40x100  land,  beautiful  location; 
$5,000.  Hardware  store,  lumber  yard,  fishing  station, 
grocery  store,  farms  from  $5,000  and  up.  Summer 
bungalows  furnished  $1,900  and  up.  All  year  round 
homes  for  sale  or  rent.  Joseph  Fortuna,  Mastic  Beach, 
Long  Island.  Phone  Center  Moriches  842. _ 

WANT  to  buy  a  farm  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  Has 
to  have  good  6-8  rom  house,  sufficient  water  supply, 
electricity,  bath  essential.  Elevated  position  with 
southern  exposure  preferred.  50  acres  or  more,  small 
stream  and  woodlot  agreeable.  Not  too  far  from 
next  town.  Price  around  $10,000.  BOX  2427,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  on  main  highway;  all 
cash.  BOX  2431.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Cottage  with  several  overnight  cabins, 
New  York  preferred.  All  cash.  BOX  2432,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GREENHOUSE  and  home  with  all  improvements. 

Small  town.  Very  profitable  business.  One  man 
operation.  Must  sell  because  of  illness.  Edward  Skyer, 
Agent.  Newburgh.  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants,  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wi«k,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY '8  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.65; 

10  Ihs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  6-lb.  can 
maple  sugar,  $4.00,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction. 
Vermont. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-lb.  pail  $2.90. 

Buckwheat  5s,  $1.25;  10s,  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 

zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 

funded,  W.  S.  Gibson.  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Flordla. _ 

HONEY:  Pure  light  amber  clover,  postpaid  third  zone, 
5  lbs.  $1.64;  10  lbs.  $3.19;  30  lbs.  $7.98.  10  sizes 
glass  and  tin  packages  for  resale,  write  for  prices. 
Wixson's  Honey,  Dundee.  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  extracted  honey:  Clover,  raspberry  or 
buckwheat.  5  lb.  pail  $1.35;  3  5-lb.  pails  $3.75; 
60  lb  can  $10  prepaid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Light  clover,  buckwheat,  wildflower.  Five 
pounds,  $1.50  delivered  third  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna.  _ 

HONEY:  Our  finest,  60  lb.  can  not  prepaid,  white 

clover  $9.60;  mixed  clover  or  basswood  $8.40; 
dark  honeys  less.  Five  pounds  within  third  zone  white 
$1.55;  mixed  $1.40.  Complete  list  on  request.  Ray 
Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Light  clover  60  pounds  $9.00;  darker  clover 
$8.00;  goldenrod  $7.20;  mild  buckwheat  $6.00.  Com¬ 
plete  quantity  prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Delicious  old  fashioned  buckwheat.  New 
crop.  Five  pounds  $1.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
five-pound  pails  $6.00;  60  pound  cans  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  No.  1  grade  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  Clover  honey:  5-lb.  pail  $1.45 
delivered  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Fails.  N,  Y. _ _ 

HONEY:  Choice  light  clover  $8.50  60  lb.  can. 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  honey :  Clover,  wildflower,  buckwheat,  five 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.75;  30  pounds  $7.50. 
Pure  buckwheat  flour  $1.60  10  pounds  delivered  third 
zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

PEANUTS:  Buy  direct  from  growers  and  roast  them 
at  home.  All  reeleaned  selected  stocks.  Make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts.  Five  pound  bag  $2.25;  10  pounds 
$3.75  prepaid.  25  pounds  $7.50;  100  pounds  $25  ex- 
press  collect.  J.  P,  -Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 
TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  or 
mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid  same  day  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Delivery  guaranteed.  $5.75  per  bushel.  Newton 
E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  Box  641,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Shipping  date  about  November 
25.  Express  collet.  No  color  added.  Oranges,  $2.50 
per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per  bushel;  grapefruit, 
$2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  VanAlstyne,  Shady  Nook 
Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. _ _ 

TREE-ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color  added. 

One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One-half  bushel  $3.00. 
One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One-half  bushel  $2.75. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  One-half  bushel  $2.85.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Send  your 
Christmas  orders  early.  Dillingham  Grove,  Largo, 
Florida. _ 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  10  lbs.  $4.50. 

Shelled  halves  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.00.  Delivered, 
insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower,  Dillon, 
South  Carolina, _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  shipped  pre¬ 
paid  by  express.  Bushels,  five  and  six  dollars.  Half 
bushels,  three  and  four  dollars.  An  acceptable  Xmas 
gift.  C.  R.  Berger,  Box  72,  Plant  Cite^  Florida. 
HONEY:  Fancy  white  elover  $8.50  per  60  fUV  "can,  - 
Clover  Autumn  flowers  good  flavor  $7.00.  J.  G. 
Burtis,  Marietta.  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus  fruits 
shipped  from  our  own  groves  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  or  mixed  as  you  direct  90  lb.  box  $7.50;  55 
lb.  bushel  $4.60.  All  grapefruit,  box  $7.00;  bushel 
$4.25.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Box  103,  Merritt  Island,  Fla. 

COMB  honey:  350  cases;  buckwheat,  $7.50;  amber, 

$8.00  per  case  of  24.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 
New  York. _ 

GOLDEN  popcorn  shelled.  Guaranteed  to  pop.  Five 

pounds  $1.00  postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York. _ 

BEST  elover  honey,  granulated,  60  lbs.  $8.40  (not 

prepaid),  10  lbs.  $2.50  (postpaid).  Guaranteed 
satisfaction.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 

paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit :  Oranges  $2.50 

bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

FOR  that  sweet  tooth  just  try  our  soft  maple  cream. 

Made  from  the  first  runs  of  sap.  One  pound  $1.35. 
Two  pounds  or  more  $1.25  per  pound.  Also  a  few 
gallons  syrup  made  from  the  last  runs  of  sap.  Buddy 
flavored  and  dark  in  color,  $4.25  per  gallon.  All  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Price  list.  Deane  Hatch,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.35.  Six  pails  $7.00 

prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  $8.00  F.  O.  B. 
Buckwheat  10%  cheaper.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Choice  clover,  new  crop;  New  York’s  finest 

flavored  honey.  Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  six  5-lb. 
pails  $7.38  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 

HONEY:  Light  clover,  60  lbs.  $9.00;  goldenrod  $6.60; 

buckwheat  $6.00,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ‘ 

INDIAN  River  citrus  fruits;  Temple  oranges  coming 

into  season.  Per  bushel  prepaid  to  average  distances: 
all  Temples  $6.65;  Temples  and  white  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit  $6.20;  Temples  and  colored  seedless  grapefruit 
$6.70.  Full  price  list  on  request.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

NEW  crop  black  walnut  meats,  pound  $1.65;  two 

pounds  $3.25.  Prepaid.  Clarence  Wolford,  Port  Byron, 
New  York. _ 

FRUIT  fit  to  eat.  Tree-ripened,  natural  color  juice 

oranges  or  grapefruit  or  both,  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Express  collect.  W.  D.  Edwards  &  Son,  Lake  Como, 
Florida.  _ 

GROWER  and  shipper  of  tree  ripened  oranges  and 

grapefruit.  Oranges  $2.50  bushel;  grapefruit  $2.50 
bushel.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  Stacy  C.  Tail- 
man,  1256  Bay  Ave.,  Clearwater,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

PERMANENT  home  with  elderly  couple;  double  $75; 

single  $50  per  month.  Vacation  boarders  $3.00  per 
day.  Letitia  Hamm,  Edmeston,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
ANDERSEN  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. , 
offers  best  of  care  to  elderly  people,  convalescent  and 
bedridden  patients.  Special  attention  given  paralytic 
cases.  Doctor,  nurse  and  masseuse  in  attendance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  A  7-foot  Rogers  Universal  snow  plow,  com¬ 
plete  with  hydraulic  assembly  to  fit  John  Deere 
tractor  model  B.  Brand  new.  Bargain  at  $250. 
Andrus  Memorial,  1156  N,  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
CONVEYOR:  Belt  type  22  ft.  long,  24  in.  wide,  ad¬ 
justable  5  ft.  to  15  ft.  from  ground.  Portable,  rubber 
tired,  gasoline  engine,  suitable  for  bales,  adaptable 
for  grains.  Price  $875.  J.  C.  Miller,  P.  O.  Box  571, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y,  Telephone  392, _ 

ATTRACTIVE  corsages,  large,  handmade  of  fresh 
pine:  a  lovely  present.  Gift  boxed.  $1-50  each  post¬ 
paid  in  United  States.  Five,  one  address  $1.35  each 
or  10  $1.25  each.  Minwell,  209  Straub  Road, 

Rochester  13.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Milk  business  in  New  York  State  only. 

BOX  2416,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■WANTED:  Five  tons  bright,  leafy  alfalfa  hay.  Quote 
price.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  Mt.  Ave.,  Mt.  Bethel, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Mechanical  canary;  state  make,  condition, 
price.  BOX  2424,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Saw,  gasoline  power  table  saw,  four  cylin¬ 
der  Continental  motor,  adjustable  table,  six  blades, 
12  to  18  inch;  on  skids  for  easy  handling;  like  new; 
$300,  Berkshire  Trout  Farm,  Sheffield.  Mass, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Approximately  25  tons  baled  hay.  Louis 
C.  Breden,  Lookout,  Pennsylvania.  Route  90  just 
south  of  Hancock,  New  York. _ 

ADVANTAGEOUS  investigate  northern  red  hearted 
cedar  posts,  poles,  pole  barn,  telephone,  trans- 
mission.  Delivery.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood.  N,  Y, 
WANTED:  Tractor  mounted  duster.  Jaro  Malec, 
R.  F.  D,  1,  Box  440,  Northville,  New  York. 
RAG  carpet  wanted,  excellent  condition  only.  Send 
description.  BOX  2425,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Jamesway,  all  electric  incubator;  12.000 
capacity.  Reasonable.  Harry  Peterson,  Ralston, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Blacksmiths  drill  press  and  anvil.  Address 
W.  Hingle,  Box  125,  Bayport,  New  York. 


‘Our  Help  in  Ages  Past... 

Our  Hope  for  Years  to  Come” 


-America  was  opened  by  men  with  God  upon  their  minds.  Their 
vision  was  prophetic,  their  passion  was  freedom.  To  our  fore¬ 
fathers  America  was  promises — promises  faithfully  kept  in  the 
land's  lush  prairies,  its  fish-filled  streams,  its  rolling  country  rich 
with  wood  and  mineral.  America  was  man’s  new-found  land  of 
opportunity  ... 

New  Americans  flocked  in  from  the  nations  of  the  world.  Flee¬ 
ing  religious,  economic  and  political  problems,  escaping  famine 
and  despair,  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity,  they  came  from 
the  old  countries  to  the  new — from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales— from  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway — from 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland — they  came  in  their  millions  from 
these  and  many  other  countries.  And  they  came  to  work  in  their 
own  land,  and  to  pray  in  their  own  churches.  The  land  opened  to 
these  pioneers.  It  received  their  sweat  and  rewarded  their  labors. 
On  its  rich  soil  they  raised  their  generations  and  marked  their 
names.  Deeply  in  its  heart,  they  planted  their  faith. 

Over  the  American  farmland,  that  faith  blossomed  sw'eetlv.  It 
grew'  from  a  sapling  to  a  great  tree,  which  now  shelters  millions 
from  storms  of  the  spirit.  Today  the  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  in  America  give  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  strength 
and  purpose  within  our  people.  And  in  a  new  time  of  global  doubt 
and  fear,  of  clouded  issues  and  terrible  distress  on  the  continents 
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which  our  forefathers  left,  America's  churches  are  a  source  of  the 
courage  and  perception  we  need. 

Nowr  another  Christmas  is  over  the  land  .  .  .  another  old  year 
draws  to  its  close.  Joyously,  at  this  time  of  spiritual  accounting, 
churches  are  bright  and  fragrant  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Over  Bethlehem  the  Star  still  burns,  and  if  this  statement  may 
close,  reverently,  writh  a  text,  let  it  be  from  the  writing  of  David, 
the  poet,  the  great  singer,  who  began  as  a  tender  of  sheep,  and  be¬ 
came  a  king  in  Israel.  For  all  of  us  in  America  today,  a  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  is  at  once  a  rededication,  and  an  act  of  faith  in 
church  and  country:  “Be  thou  my  rejuge  hencejorth  and jorever,  and 
my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living” 
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Pastures  Pay,  Planned .  322 

Peachery,  1948 — An  “Off  Year" 

for  the  .  7 

Peach  Leaf  Curl .  686 

Peach  Orchard,  Nematode 

Pest  in  .  168 

Peach  Trees  from  Pits .  508 

Peach  Trees — When  and  How, 

Pruning  .  508 

Peach  Varieties.  New  Jersey..  162 
Pennsylvania  Farm  News  — 

10,  51.  128,  186,  230,  284  307. 

346,  374,,  410,  431,  468,  510, 

575,  601,  625.  689 .  742 

Penna.  Farm  Show,  1949 .  86 

Pen  Stabling  Do’s  and  Don’t’s  521 
Pen  Stabling,  Thoughts  on....  234 
Peonies  New,  Tend  to  the....  565 

Peppers  Did  Not  Set .  710 

Pepper  Yields .  183 

Photographs  on  the  Farm .  419 

Pigment  Fading,  Cause  of .  354 

Pigs,  Best  Feed  for .  549 

Pigs  Fighting,  To  Stop .  278 

Pigs,  Grain  Mixture  for 

Growing  .  602 

Plums,  Control  of  Black  Knot 

on  .  686 

Pond  Pays  Profits,  The  Farm.  620 
Ponds  Serve  Many  Needs, 

Farm  .  463 

Post  Office,  New  York's 

Smallest  .  483 

Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers 
Convention  (Held  at  Utica) .  82 

Potato  Club  Field  Day .  509 

Potato  Discolorations  .  49 

Potatoes  May  Sprout  Before 

Being  Dug  .  566 

Potatoes  Only,  Price  Support 

For  Top  Quality  .  330 

Potatoes,  Phosphorus  for .  711 

Potatoes.  Saving  Seed .  78 

Potatoes.  Sod  Land  for .  255 

(Potatoes)  This  Grader  Knows 

Its  Spuds  .  509 

Potatoes:  Yesterday  and  Today  123 

Potato  Control  Criticized .  293 

Potato  Crop,  Good .  651 

Potato  Empire,  The  New .  8 

Potato  Festival  in  Maine .  486 

Potatoes,  DDT  Good  for .  425 

Potato  Harvester,  Homemade..  10 

Potato  Show,  Allegany  Co .  220 

Poult  Problems.  Preventing...  114 
(Poultry)  A  Challenge  to  Pro¬ 
ducer-Processors  .  733 

(Poultry)  A  Good  Laying 

House  .  525 

Poultry,  Artificial  Light  for.  .  644 
(Poultry)  Best  Breed  for 

Layers  .  645 

(Poultry)  Breeds  for  Meat  and 

Eggs  .  730 

(Poultry)  Carbolic  Acid  for 

Pasting-up  . .  •  •  27 

(Poultry)  Cornbread  and  Milk 

as  Feed  .  354 

Poultry  House,  Double-Duty..  737 
Poultry  Farm,  Keeping  Up 

the  .  435 

Poultry  Farming  “Down 

Under”  .  507 

(Poultry)  Farm  Flock,  Work¬ 
ing  With  a  .  211 

Poultry  Farm,  Time  Savers  on 

the  .  677 

Poultry  Farm,  Salvage  on  a..  69 

Poultry  Feeder,  Automatic -  28 

(Poultry)  Feed  Suggestions  for 

Cold  Days  .  757 

Poultry  Flock  in  June,  The...  413 
(Poultry)  Handling  the  New 

Layers  .  675 

(Poultry)  Home  on  the  Range  645 
(Poultry)  Hot  Weather  Care  of 

Range  Stock  .  501 

Poultry  House,  Are  You  Plan¬ 
ning”  a  New?  .  290 

Poultry  House,  Big .  581 

(Poultry  House)  Damp  Cement 

Floor  .  612 

(Poultry)  House  for  1,000  Hens  730 
Poultry  House  Roof,  Look 

After  .  581 

(Poultry)  Housing  the  Laying 

Flock  .  530 

Poultry  Improvement  Plan, 
Terms  and  Colors  of 

National  .  730 

Poultry  is  a  Year-Round  Busi¬ 
ness  .  207 

Poultry,  Ladino  Pasture .  207 

Poultry  Leads  on  this  Farm..  291 

(Poultry)  Lice  Control .  755 

Poultry  Manure,  Best  Use  of.  .  508 
Poultry  Mashes,  Cottonseed 

Meal  in  .  757 

Poultry,  Merchandising .  611 

(Poultry)  Molt,  A  Natural....  730 
(Poultry),  New  Hampshire  and 

Sussex  Breed  of .  241 

(Poultry)  No  Cure  for  Liver 

Enlargement  .  757 

(Poultry)  Off-Season  Fryers 

Pay  Dividends  .  525 

Poultry  on  Your  Own,  Re¬ 
tailing  .  645 

Poultry  Pastures,  Advantages 

of  .  76 

Poultry  Planning  for  1949....  203 
Poultry  Problems,  Summer...  418 
Poultry  Problems,  Winter....  25 
(Poultry)  Profits  and  Costs....  287 

Poultry,  Profits  from .  67 

(Poultry)  Range  Paralysis  May 

Cause  Blindness  .  757 

(Poultry)  Spots  from  Scald¬ 
ing  .  612 

Poultry,  The  Animal  Protein 

Factor  for .  612 

(Poultry)  The  Fall  Molt .  644 

(Poultry)  The  Three  Stages  of 

Growth  .  499 

Poultry  Trade,  The  Summer..  456 
(Poultry)  Tree  Bark  for  Floor 

Litter  .  68 

Poultry  Trip,  On  a 

205.  240,  289,  353,  .  389 

(Poultry)  Tumors  Along  the 
Intestines  .  27 
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(Poultry)  Wet  Litter  Pre¬ 
vention  .  645 

Poultry.  What’s  Ahead  for?..  110 

Processing  on  the  Farm .  289 

Publishers  Desk  — 

30,  70.  118.  150.  214.  246,  294, 

318,  358.  390,  414,  438,  458. 

478,  502.  526,  558,  582,  614. 

646,  678,  702.  734 .  758 

Pullets  Are  Housed,  When 

the  . •  613 

Pullets,  Feed  Cost  of  Rearing.  456 
Pullets,  Feeding  Schedule  for.  701 

Pullets.  High  Laying .  241 

Pullets,  Late  Maturing .  67 

Pullets  Molt,  When .  287 

Pulling  Teams,  Champion -  b3h 

Pumpkins,  Large  .  364 

Pump  Priming,  Tallow  for -  49 

Q 

Quack  Grass,  Reducing .  364 

Quince  Orchard,  A  Big .  177 

R 

Rabbits  Cooperatively,  Market- 

ing  . 

Radish  Storage,  Winter .  591 

Radish.  The  Wild  ...  ••■••••• 
Radishes  Need  Cool  Weathei . .  2o5 
Rakers,  How  to  Swage  the...  17o 
Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 
42,  122.  235,  341,  542.  595, 

687 . ™4 

Raspberries,  Crumbly..  .......  3UU 

Raspberries,  Pruning  Purple..  399 
Raspberry  Patch,  Fall  in  the.  .  564 
Rats— A  Real  Farm  Menace...  717 
Rats — More  Profits,  Less......  6d 

Remedies,  Boyhood  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Home .  507 

Rhubarb  is  a  Heavy  Feeder..  158 
Rhubarb  is  Cut  too  Severely, 

If  .  465 

Rhubarb  Varie^es  . J27 

Ring  Bone  on  Mare’s  Pastern.  472 
Riparian  Owners,  The  Law 

for  . 

River  Controlled.  Old  Man....  46 

Roadside  Market  Dress  Up 

the  . ••••-•  367 

(Roadside  (Stand,  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  at  Small .  535 

Rocks.  Feed  for  Barred .  314 

Rope,  Its  Uses  on  the  Farm..  2 

Roses  in  Early  Spring .  256 

Roses  in  the  Fall.  Plant .  62^ 

Roses,  Old  Fash  oned .  422 

Rural  New-Yorker  Volumes, 
Wanted:  Old  .  316 

S 

Sage  for  the  Garden .  255 

SALES  AND  SHOWS  - 

Brown  Swiss  Sale.  N.  J .  724 

Earlville  Holstein  Sales— 1949 

56.  196  .  473 

Milking  Shorthorn  Sales....  494 
Palmyra.  N.  Y.  Catttle  Sale.  724 

Salt  Poison  Pigs,  Can? .  494 

School  Group  Meets,  New.  ..  473 
School  Group,  Plans  for  New 

(Kiantone)  .  380 

School  Meeting  in  Syracuse, 

June  21-22  ., .  412 

Scions,  Preserving  .  252 

Scotch  Highland  Cattle  Assn..  278 

Sea  Plants  as  Fert'lizer .  621 

Seedlings  Grow  Too  Fast .  127 

Seeds  Over  Winter,  Keeping..  710 
Sheep  Decline.  Hein  Stop  the.  518 
Sheep.  Hay  Field  Grazed  by..  17 
Sheep  Raising  Possibilities.  ...  636 

Sheep.  Starting  With .  102 

Shingle  Roof,  Moss  on 

Asbestos  .  401 

Shorthorn  Field  Day,  Milking.  468 
Silage.  Amount  and  Value  of..  56 
Silage,  Experiences  with 

Grass  .  250 

Silage.  How  to  Figure  Tonnage 

and  Value  of  .  691 

Silage  is  no  Accident,  Good..  462 
Social  Security,  Farm— Against 

and  for  .  212 

Social  Security  on  the  Farm? 
(Those  for — Those  Against).  23 

Soil,  Bone  Meal  for  the .  465 

Soil.  Development  of  Hard 

Ci  ay  .  326 

Soil  Resources,  Conservation  of 

Our  .  684 

Soils,  Bringing  Back  Clay....  444 
Soils,  More  Moisture  for 

Orchard  .  323 

Soils,  The  New  Look  in . ’  258 

Soil,  Trace  Elements  for .  82 

Sorghum,  Cows  Poisoned  by..  577 

Sows  Aborted,  Brood .  234 

Spinach.  Marketing  Lettuce 

and  .  398 

Spraying  Solutions.  Sticker  for  465 
Spraying.  Should  We  Do  Less?  166 

Spring  Reminiscences  .  328 

Spring,  Sounds  of  .  259 

Soruce  Mite  Infestation .  566 

Sprucetip  Farm  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  Optimism  at .  593 

Squabs,  Pigeons  and .  206 

Sauash  and  Pumpkin  Cross 

Pollination  .  255 

Squashes  Need  Potash .  364 

State  Fair  Committee  Reports.  165 
State  Fair  Site.  Commission 

Recommends  New  .  85 

Steers  Plus  Good  Grass  Make 

Good  Beef,  Good  .  378 

Stones  as  Mulch .  331 

(Stones,  Flat)  An  Extra  Crop.  367 

Storage  Sheds.  Farm .  45 

Store.  The  Old  Country .  49 

Storing  Vegetables  .  685 

Strainer  Pads  Injure  Animals  472 
Strawberries,  Lice  and  Ants 

on  .  300 

Strawberries.  Mulch  for .  685 

Strawberry  Bed,  Renewing  the 

Old  .  466 

Strawberry  Culture  .  160 

Strawberry  Plants,  A  Standard 

for  .  222 

Strawberry  Varieties,  New....  79 

Sugaring  Along  Dry  Run....  173 
Sugaring  in  the  North  Woods.  130 
Sulfaqu'noxal’ne.  Report  on..  643 

Swans  at  Ark  Farm .  202 

Sweet  Potatoes  Cure,  Let.  .  .  .  621 
Swiss  Christmas  Story,  A .  66 

T 

Terrarium.  Fun  With  a .  686 

Thanksgiving  Sagas,  American  683 
Thyroprotein,  A.V.M.A.  Issues 

Warning  on .  437 

Tobacco  for  Fertilizer .  566 

Tomatoes,  DDT  Not  Good  for.  326 
Tomatoes.  Top  Quality  Late..  534 

Tomato  Hormone  Sprays .  395 

Tomato  Seedlings,  Soil  for.  .  .  .  255 

Tomato  Varieties .  38 

Tomato  Vines  Too  Tall  with 

Curling  Leaves  . 465 

Tractor  for  You,  Which 

Garden?  .  299 

Tractor,  How  I  Clean  My....  687 
Traffic  Ru’es  for  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Changed .  567 

Trapline.  Time  to  Run  the....  706 
Trap,  There’s  a  Rabbit  in  the  650 
Tree  Conservation  Programs..  83 
Trees  for  the  Farm,  Shade..  172 
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Tree  Sprouts,  To  Kill .  465 

Trespass  Laws,  Act  Now  for 

Adequate  .  715 

Trespass  Laws;  Road  Improve¬ 
ment  .  129 

Triple-A  Charged  With  Fraud  229 
(Trip)  Along  Farm  Roads  in 

May  .  363 

Trout,  The  Strawberry .  421 

Turkey  Poults  and  Weak  Legs  149 
Turkey  Supply.  Plentiful....  731 
Turkeys,  Another  Stratton 

Story  —  About .  731 

Turkeys  Aren’t  Dumb.  My....  677 
Turkeys,  Soft  Corn  and  Wheat 

for  .  456 

Turkeys,  Sulfamerazine  for...  67 
Turkey.  The  Profitable  Turkey 
is  the  Best .  682 


U 


Udder  Wash  Water  Tempera¬ 
tures  .  521 


V 


(Vegetables)  1949  All-America 

Select1' ons  .  4 

Vegetables.  Quick  Maturing.  .  255 

Vermont  Farm  Show,  17th 

Annual  .  165 

Vermont  Poultry  School .  243 

(Vermont)  The  Land  of  Milk 

and  Syrup .  472 

Veteran  on  His  Own .  276 

Veterinarian,  Who  Pays  the?..  196 

W 

Washington  Outlook  —  1949 

18.  48.  98.  132.  170,  226.  288. 

302,  345.  373.  407.  424,  449. 

464,  491.  510.  542,  569,  598, 

623.  658,  688.  716 .  749 

Waste  Land  Can  be  Made 

Productive  .  594 

Water,  Hard .  447 

Weed  Control  for  Corn  and 

Oats  .  370 

Wet  Brewers’  Grains.  Stillage 

and  .  196 

Wlrtewash  for  Fences .  426 

Wild  Onion  Contro’s .  326 

Winesaos  Subject  to  Crack'ng.  686 

Wire  Worm  Control .  710 

(Wood  Fuel)  Burning  Memo¬ 
ries  .  463 

Wood  Furnace.  New  Type.  ..  597 
Wood  Furnace  Bulletin  Now 

Available  .  172 

Woodlands.  Improvement  of 

Farm  .  482 

Woodsman’s  Views .  541 

Wood  Stove  Booklet .  40 

Wool.  Where  to  Sell .  278 

Editorials 


A 


Apple  Year.  Good  . 664 

A  &  P  Sued  as  Monopoly  ...  600 


Ball.  It  Takes  Two  to  Play..  664 

Barclay.  The  Medal  for .  544 

Bombs  A-Hay  in  the  Far  West  92 

Borden.  Does  It  Too .  572 

Brannan’s  Utopia,  Clouds  Over  492 

Budget  is  Trimmed.  The .  274 

Budget.  Too,  Time  for  Prun¬ 
ing  of .  136 

C 

Cash  Reserves,  Watch  Your.  .  188 
Cattle  Feeders,  Caution  to....  692 

Christmas  Time.  This .  748 

C  reuses,  Too  Much  Bread  and  664 
Common  Sense  or  Utopia.  ..  188 
Communist  Trials,  The  End 

of  the .  664 

(Compost)  Man  Meets  a 

Challenge  .  136 

Contract,  Beware  the  Printed.  52 
Co-op  Payments.  Query  on...  692 

Corn,  Frosted  Field .  544 

Corn  to  the  Rescue .  572 

Court  Ruling  Disregarded .  402 

D 

Dairy  Barn  Preferences .  692 

(Dairymen’s  League)  Clean 

Your  Own  House  First .  692 

Dealers  More  Efficient,  Penna.  274 
DDT  A  Health  Menace.  Is?...  340 
Desk  Thinking,  Too  Much...  544 
Doctor  Stays  On.  A  Country..  748 

Drought,  The  1949  .  448 

Drought,  The  Continuing .  470 

E 

E«e  and  Broffer  Prices,  Trend 
in .  136 


Fair  Deal,  Not  Protection .  428 

Fairs,  Home  From  the .  600 

Farm  Machinery  on  Highways  492 
Farm  Program.  Mr.  Brannan’s  340 
Farm  Social  Security,  Trend 

to  .  12 

Fertility  Lost  in  Smoke .  544 

Fertilizer  More  Used;  There’s 

More  Available  .  52 

Fire  Prevention  on  the  Farm.  600 


Grange  Explans  Its  PosiLon..  308 

H 

Hamsters — Profit  or  Pest?..  .  516 
Horse.  Still  a  Place  for  the 
Farm  .  748 

1 

Ice  Cream.  Profits  in 

“Tray-Pak”  .  470 

Ice  Cream,  The  Price  Spread 

on  .  448 

Income,  Not  Handouts,  Fair..  720 

Iron  Curtain  is  Un-American, 

The  .  428 


(Johnson.  Harold  E)  Noble 
Roman  .  402 

L 

Ladies.  We  Look  to  the .  376 

Land  Values,  Farm .  428 

Livestock  and  Meat  Prices....  428 
Livestock  Poison  Hazards....  340 

M 

Marketing.  A  Salute  to! .  188 

Meat,  Early  to  Market  With..  516 
Meat  Supplies  for  the  Coming 

Year  .  12 

Milk  at  a  New  Crossroads....  136 
Milk  for  Health,  Another 

Milk  Meeting  Oct.  20,  Utica . .  632 
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Milk  Meeting,  Successful .  664 

Milk  Monopoly,  Defeat  the....  308 
Milk  Pail  Stal  Pays  Off,  The..  316 
Milk  Price  War  Ended,  Jersey  428 
Milk  Prices  ana  the  Hyde 

Report  .  600 

M.lk  Prices,  The  Drop  in .  188 

Milk  Pricing  Formulae,  New..  232 

Milk  Prices,  1948-1949 .  720 

Milk  Pricing  Now,  Revise....  492 
Milk  Price  War,  Sheffield 

Starts  .  402 

Milk  Records,  League  Must 

Produce  .  12 

Milk,  Seeks  $1.00  a  cwt.  More 

for  .  448 

Milk  “Study,”  Gov.  Dewey 
Wanted  a — and  He  Got  It..  274 
Monopoly  Laws,  Strengthen 

the  .  52 

Murtagh  is  Doing  the  Best 
Job  .  92 

O 

Oleo  Legislation .  232 

Opportunity  ox  Security? .  92 

r 

People  Will  Not  Be  Fooled..  188 

Planting,  Report  on  1949 .  274 

Plowing  Gives  the  Best 

Yields  .  308 

Poison  Ivy  Menace,  The .  448 

Potato  Import  Ban,  Demand..  470 

Poultry  Editor,  Our  New .  516 

Poultrymen  Organize.  Jersey..  572 

Poultry  Outlook  for  1949 .  92 

Producers,  Bitter  Gall  for....  516 


a 


Rabbits  Worse  Than  Deer....  572 
Raaioactive  Tests  on  Crops..  448 

Request.  A  Dogicai .  188 

Rural  New-Yorker  Is  On  The 
Air,  The .  340 

S 

School  Group,  A  New .  3j6 

School  Group  Meets 

Oct.  21-22 .  .  .  632 

Scnool  Hearing,  Grange  to 

Hold  .  232 

School  Organization,  Plan  for.  308 

Schools,  Dog  f  ight  on .  232 

Security,  The  Delusion  Called  470 

Security,  What  Price? .  572 

Small  I  own  Monopoly .  492 

Son  Conservation,  Machinery 

fur  .  748 

Slate  Fair  Being  Sabotaged, 

Is  the?  .  402 

State  Fair.  Don’t  Move  the....  632 
State  Far  Is  Looking  Up....  470 
State  Fair  Issue,  The .  52 

T 

Thanksgiving  Time  „949 .  692' 

Thousands  Spent,  ana  tor 

What?  .  iz 

Three  Good  School  Bills .  92 

Tree,  Decorations  lor  the .  746 

Truman’s  Court  Appointments, 

Mr .  632 


W 


Flowers — Beds  and  Borders...  192 

Flowers- — Fall,  to  Wear .  552 

Flowers — Kept  Fresh .  382 

Frui.s,  Baked,  Prize  Winning 
Recipes  .  754 

G 

Gardenias.  Success  With .  384 

Gardens  (Novel  Porch)  .  312 

Geraniums,  Grandmother’s  . .  .  522 
Grapes,  Juice,  Jelly  Conserve, 

in  .  552 

Griddle  Cake  (Honey  &  Tart 
Jelly)  .  238 


H 


Handicrafters-Gardeners  — 

105.  238,  312,  351,  409.  453, 

475,  497.  553,  579.  610,  640, 

672  729  754 

Herbs  of  the’  Bible !’.!!!  1!  !!!'  !  578 

Home,  Recipe  for  a .  640 

Honey,  Tart  Jelly,  on  Griddle 

Cakes  .  238 

Honey,  Rose  and  Clover .  408 

Horseradish  (First  Mess) .  313 

House  Plants,  Four  Nice .  671 

I 

Infant  Hands  Across  the  Sea.  .  104 
Infant  Hands  Across  the  Sea 

(More)  .  497 

Iron  Men’s  Shirts,  To .  608 

J 

“Jack  o’  Lanterns”  to  Eat....  638 

K 

Kitchen  — - 

Be  Mistress,  Not  Slave  of..  349 

Economy . 408,  452.  522 

Stool  Made  Over .  638 

Knitting  Help  .  497 

L 

Little  Brown  House,  The  — 

63,  143,  239,  312,  384,  453, 

496,  552,  640,  .  752 

M 

Maple  Recipes  (New  England)  193 

Marmalade,  Spring  .  383 

Mealtime,  It’s  Always,  on  the 

Farm  .  61 

Mlk,  Spilt,  Don’t  Cry  Over..  728 
Mother's  Day,  (Has  This  Oc¬ 
curred  to  You?)  .  384 

N 

Nursing.  Rural.  New  Fields  in  62 

Nuts,  How  to  Shell .  63 

Nuts  (Good  Eating  in  Novem¬ 
ber)  .  672 

O 

Old  Rocker — New  Room .  192 

Old-Fashioned  Mincement  ....  752 
Owls,  Three  Pets  in  a  Bird 
Hospital  .  382 


P 


Washington  Contemplates, 

Willie  .  470 

We  Still  Don’t  Like  it .  7zu 

Welfare  State,  Whose? .  544 

Welfare  State  Wins — Tempo¬ 
rarily  .  720 

What  Farmers  Say  — 


12,  52,  136,  232,  308,  376 

402,  516,  544,  572,  692,  720 _  746 

Woman  and  Home 

A 


Aching  Back  Farm,  Yuletide 

Glean.ngs  from  .  726 

Apples  and  Boiled  Cider 

(Recipes)  .  609 

Apples,  Sorting  .  21 

Aunt  Louise’s  Ruby  Pie .  754 

B 

Baby  Gift  to  Grow  With 

(Tree)  .  639 

Basket,  Grape,  for  Plants.  .  .  .  522 
Be  M  stress,  Not  Slave  of 

Your  Kitchen  .  349 

Beauty  (Why  Hide  it  in 

Home?)  .  280 

Birds,  Humming  at  Home .  474 

Blueberry,  Sally  Lunn .  475 

Breadbox,  Manicured  .  553 

Brunch.  Bridal  .  282 

C 

Cabbage,  Fresh,  Recipes .  609 

Cake.  Flower  Coffee  (Raised)  348 
Candied  Citrus  Peel,  Nice....  752 
Canning,  How  We  Budget  Our  452 
Canning,  Tomato,  Fall  Round¬ 
up  . 496 

Chicken,  Bro  led,  “Delmarval- 

ous”  .  638 

Chicken  Contest  (Wishbone) 

Every  Sunday  .  106 

Children’s  Clothes,  Using .  105 

Christmas  — 

Bow  on  a  Box,  How  to  Wrap  726 

Carols,  Story  of  Three .  753 

Chest,  Toy,  for  Toddler....  729 
Cones  from  Woods,  Holiday 

Decorations  .  752 

Holiday  Pie,  Mincemeat....  752 
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Holiday  .  727 

Surprises,  Little  Girls  Love.  726 
Yuletide  Gleanings,  Aching 

Back  Farm  .  726 

Cider,  Boiled,  and  Apples....  609 

Clothespin  Bag,  Handy .  727 

Coffee  Cake,  Raised  Flower..  348 

Conserve,  Midwinter  .  106 

Conserve,  Southern  .  142 

Contest,  Wishbone  (“Chicken 

Every  Sunday”)  .  106 

Cranberries  and  Raisins  in 
Thanksgiving  Pie  .  672 
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Dishes,  December  (Recipes)...  729 
Double  Boiler  Cooking  in 

Season  .  193 

Dumpling,  Fruit  Float .  433 

E 

Easter  Bridal  Brunch .  281 

Easter  Supper  Treats .  281 

Eating,  Good,  in  November 

(Nuts)  .  672 

Ever  Thought  of  This? .  553 


Pads,  High  Chair,  Make .  578 

Panic,  Last  Minute — No .  192 

Peel,  Candied,  Nice  Citrus....  752 

Penny  Catchers  .  474 

Petunias  in  Winter .  104 

Pickles,  Quick,  Tested  Ways 

to  .  522 

Pies  — 

Cranberry  and  Raisin .  672 

Old-Fashioned  Mincement...  752 
Rhubarb,  Plain  or  Fancy....  313 

Rose  Petal  .  408 

Ruby.  Aunt  Louise’s .  754 

Pilgrim  Mother’s  Pots  and 

Pans.  A  .  696 

POETRY  —  1949 

Prayer  for  the  New  Year...  20 
Settling  Down  to  January..  69 

Petun  as  in  Winter .  104 

The  Lengthening  Days .  142 

Infallible  in  March .  192 

Rains  of  Middle  March .  238 

April  Versus  January .  280 

Resurrection  and  the  Life.  .  312 
Remembering  on  Mother’s 

Day  .  348 

These  Are  Needed  to  Make 

A  Home  .  382 

To  A  Farm  Lad .  408 

Father’s  Day,  the  19th  of 

June  .  432 

To  Those  Who  Work  for 

Free  Men’s  Peace .  452 

Of  Anv  Boy  That’s  Worth 

His  Salt  .  474 

Midsummer  Night  .  496 

Open  Kettle  .  522 

September  Tones  .  552 

Her  Heart  Upon  a  Mended 

Sleeve  . .  •  •  579 

The  Shocks  of  Corn  (With 

Sketch)  .  609 

Exile  From  Our  Autumn...  638 

Climax  to  Climate .  670 

Plymouth  Rock  of  Faith...  696 

Christmas  Greens  .  727 

The  Prec  ous  Gift  .  752 

Poultry,  How  to  Stuff .  106 

Pressure  Cooking  in  My 
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Prize  Winning  Fruit  Recipes..  754 
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Raspberry  Shrub  .  452 
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Rose  and  Clover  Honey .  408 

Rose  Jar,  Grandmother’s .  475 

Rose.  Petal  Pie .  408 
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Shopping  Through  The  R. 
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Sled,  The  Famous  Dexter.... 

Soap,  Cold  Crackling . 

Strawberries  Put  Up,  Three 
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Sugar  Plums,  Good  Gifts  Holi¬ 
day  . 
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Canning)  .  496 

Toy  Chest,  Homemade  for 

Toddler  .  729 

Tripe  Can  Be  Nice .  143 

Turkey,  Thanksgiving,  With 

the  Rest  of  the .  697 

Turkey,  The  Half .  239 

Turnip.  The  Lowly,  Made 
Tasty  .  61 
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Umbrella  (Turn-About)  .  280 
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Vireo,  Red  Eyed  (Notes) .  432 

Visiting  Nurse.  The  — 

Do  You  Weigh  Too  Much?..  21 
Longer  Life  for  What?....  195 
Keep  ng  Menfolk  Healthy..  281 
Visiting  Nurse  on  Child 

Health  .  351 

Hospital  Suitcase  Needs .  433 

In  That  Picnic  Basket! .  474 

The  First  ‘School’  Days . 523 

About  Deafness  .  610 

How  Some  Foods  Act .  728 

Vitamins,  Rescue  the .  578 
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Wallpaper  Samples  .  579 

Waste  to  Warmth.  From .  192 

Watermelon  Pickle  .  452 

Wedding  Bridal  Brunch .  282 

Willow  Ware  China,  The 

Story  of  .  60 

Winter,  Thawing  Out  in .  142 
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Yeast,  Homemade  Hop .  639 

Yuletide  Gleanings  From 
Aching  Back  Farm .  726 
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Hereford  Feeder  Calves  Owned 
by  G.  R.  Coughlan,  Grey- 
moor  Farm.  Canaan.  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Robert  J. 

Generaux,  Manager .  378 

Hereford  Hogs  Owned  by 
Royal  Oak  Farm,  Fullerton, 

Maryland  .  190 

Hereford  Steer  Owned  by  Caro¬ 
line  Davis,  New  Sharon, 
Maine,  Winner  at  the  Frye¬ 
burg  Fair .  668 

Hickory  Shagbark  Tree  on 

Seneca  Lake  .  685 

Hog  Carcass  Owned  by  John 


Page 


Page 


Krill,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio.  .  691 
Hog  of  Minnesota  No.  2  Breed 
Well  Fed  and  Well  De¬ 
veloped  .  666 

Holiy  Growing  in  New  Jersey  327 
Holstein  Champion  Producer, 
Winterthur  F  o  b  e  s  Posch 
Wiqais,  Owned  by  J.  H. 
Cooper  of  Pleasant  Valley, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y .  94 

Holstein  Bull,  Carnation  Ring¬ 
leader.  Bred  by  Carnation 
Milk  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington  .  138 

Holstein  Bull  Calf  Purchased 
by  the  Conn.  Bankers’  Assn, 
from  O.  H.  Cleverly  of 

Warners,  N.  Y .  234 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Mixed 
Herd  of  Gerald  Trowbridge, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  on  Late 

Summer  Pasture .  272 

Holstein  Cow,  Alice  Martha 
Veeman,  13  Years  Old, 
Owned  by  Frank  Stevens, 

Greenville.  Michigan .  3 

Holstein  Cow,  Knoliwood  Rag 
Apple  Bertha,  Owned  by 
Daniel  I.  Mayne,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  New  Butterfat  Cham¬ 


pion  .  273 

Holstein  Cows  on  the  Valley 
Farm  of  Paul  E.  Bedell,  West 
Arlington,  Vermont .  472 


Holstein  Heifer  Exhibited  by 
4-H  Club  Boy,  Peter  Van 
Denburg,  Johnstown,  Fulton 
Co.,  N.  Y.  at  the  State  Fair  690 
Holstein  Heifer  Owned  and 
Held  by  Erwin  Cummings, 

Oxford  Co.,  Maine .  586 

Holstein  Heifers  on  Excellent 
Pasture  at  the  Walker  Dairy 
Farm,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Now  Owned  by  P.  A. 

Schmidt  .  363 

Holstein  Heifers  Owned  by 
Ulrich  Oertle,  Oneida  Co., 

New  York  .  637 

Holstein  Herd  on  Good  Pasture 
Land  Owned  by  Bert  Sea- 
groaty  in  Rensselaer  Co., 

New  York  .  562 

Home  Roadside  Market  for  Sale 

of  Farm  Raised  Beef .  279 

Horses  Used  for  Haying  on 
College  Farm,  Durham,  New 

Hampshire  .  694 

Hunters’  Carelessness  Causing 
Extra  Work  and  Trouble...  587 
Hunters’  Damage  to  Property  587 

J 

Jersey  Calf  Raised  on  Dry 
Calf  Starter,  Owned  by 
Chadwick  Arms,  4-H  Club 
Boy.  Burlington.  Vermont.  .  634 
Jersey  Cows  With  a  High 
Record,  Golden  Eudora  and 
Golden  Dahlia,  Owned  by 
the  University  of  New 

Hampshire  .  3 

Jersey  Heifer  Being  Held  by 
Owner,  W.  G.  Hill,  Bristol, 

Addison  Co.,  Vermont .  546 

Jersey  Heifer  Calf,  Bred  for 
High  Production,  Owned  by 
Dav.d  Freytag,  Kirksville, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York...  270 
Jersey,  Lynn  Standard  Lady, 
Owned  by  Mrs.  George 
Waite,  Loch  Lee  Jerseys, 
Williamsville,  Erie  Co., 
New  York  . 251 


L 

Ladino  Clover  for  the  Holstein 
Cows  on  Farm  of  William 
Smith,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y..  322 
Lambs,  Raised  on  Farms, 
Corriedales.  Hampshires,  Dor- 
sets  and  Shropshire^  at  the 
N.  Y.  Exp.  Station  at  Ithaca  574 
Lettuce  Being  Planted  with  a 
Self-Propelled  Machine  by 
Frank  H.  Peabbles,  Jr..  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Cumberland  Co., 

Maine  .  367 

Log  Being  Hauled  to  Make 
Lumber  for  Garage  at 
Sprucetip  Farm.  Alexan¬ 
dria,  New  Hampshire .  51 

M 


Mailbox  Post  Made  From 
Bronze  Rod  and  Logging 
Chain  Links  by  George 

Sabo,  Painesville,  Ohio .  541 

Manure  Pile  Going  to  Waste 
at  the  Edge  of  a  Run-Down 

Orchard  .  341 

Maple  Sap  Pressures  Being 
Measured  With  a  Steam- 

Pressure  Gauge .  75 

Market  Place  in  Norwich, 
England,  Started  in  the  Reign 

of  King  Edward  III .  330 

McIntosh  Apple  Tree  After 

Rather  Heavy  Pruning .  218 

McIntosh  Apple  Tree.  Before 

Pruning  .  218 

Meat  Being  Prepared  for  the 
Freezer  in  Course  Given  at 
College  of  Agriculture, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y .  619 

Melba  Apple . 33 

Milk  House  With  Wall  Radi¬ 
ators  Connected  With  Hot 
Water  Heater  Owned  by 
Oscar  Hanson,  a  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Farmer .  627 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Which  Were  Prize  Winners 
at  the  Field  Day  at  Mallory 
Farm,  Franklin  Co.,  Maine. .  468 
Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  on 
Pasture  Owned  by  Charles 
Huston.  Center  Harbor.  Bel¬ 
knap  Co..  New  Hampshire..  546 
Muscovies  Placidly  Afloat....  68 


N.  Y.  State  Junior  Potato  and 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn. 

Officers  .  8 

Northern  Spy  Apple  Tree .  75 

Nubian  Doe  Owned  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Buch,  C  a  1  i  f  o  n. 
New  Jersey  .  57 


O 


Officers  of  the  N.  J.  Older 
Youth  Group,  Elected  at  the 
New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week  134 
Opossum  and  Skunk  Taken 
From  a  Trap  by  B.  G. 

Roberts  .  706 

Orchard  Cover  Crop  of  Millet  l-:o 

Orcnard  Soil  Erosion .  i.06 

Orchard  Trees,  Correct  Method 
of  Planting,  Using  Planting 

Board  .  506 

Orchard  Trees  Planted  on  a 
Hillside,  Requiring  Mulching 

or  Terracing  . 506 

Orchard  With  Winter  Wheat 
Cover  Crop  and  Without 

Cover  Crop  .  323 

Orphan  Lamb  Nursing  a  Cow 
on  the  Farm  of  Leo  Hirsch 

near  Esie,  Pa .  374 

Owl,  The  Barred .  394 

Owl,  The  Great  Horned .  394 

Oxen  Hauling  Automobile  Out 

of  a  Ditch .  424 

Oxen  on  the  Farm  of  Sher¬ 
wood  C.  Meigs,  Near  Madi¬ 
son,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  347 


P 


Pasteurage  of  Good  Quality  on 
the  Farm  of  Zemic  Brothers, 
Steuben  Co.,  New  York....  322 
Pasture  Land  Being  Prepared 
for  Sudan  Grass  by  Floyd 
Keene,  on  the  Susquehanna 

River  . 410 

Pastures  of  Mixed  Grasses  and 
Jersey  Cows  Owned  by 
Warren  Brockway,  Milo, 

Maine  . 344 

Pear  Psylla  Eggs  on  Branch 

of  Tree  .  182 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  4-H 
Champion,  Jay  Nissley,  Man- 
heim,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa....  86 

Penn  State  Automatic  Feeder 
in  Use  on  Crist  Peachey’s 
Farm  in  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa....  28 

Percheron  Horses,  Team  of. 
Used  on  Mower  by  R.  M. 
Haskins,  Oramel,  Allegany 

Co.,  New  York .  694 

Pets  Being  Fed  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Harding  on  Her 
Place  in  Williamstown,  N.  J.  336 
Photograph  of  Haydn  Pear¬ 
son’s  Mother  With  Light 
Shade  for  Good  Facial  Ex¬ 
pression  .  419 

Photograph  With  Plain  Back¬ 
ground  —  George  Woodbury, 

Bedford,  N.  H .  419 

Pigeons.  White  Kings,  Owned 
by  J.  M.  Robinson,  Wake 

Co.,  North  Carolina .  206 

Pond  Furnishing  Water  for 
Livestock  on  Farm  of 
Clarence  Ostrander,  Schoharie 

County,  New  York .  463 

Pond  on  the  Farm  of  Robert 
F.  Glor,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  620 
Pond  on  the  Farm  of  Ira  T. 

R  e  n  n,  Sunbury,  North¬ 
umberland  Co.,  Pa .  620 

Pond  Stocked  With  Fish  on 
Farm  of  Alfred  Dalrymple, 
Chemung  Co.,  New  York...  463 
Post  Office  in  Lutheranville, 
Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y.,  the 

Smallest  in  the  State .  483 

Potatoes,  Irish  Cobbler  on  the 
Spencer  Perrine  Farm,  Cran- 
bury,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J..  123 
Potato  Field  in  Blossom  — 

Katahdin  Variety .  123 

Potato  Harvester  Made  and 
Operated  by  Marion  Rhodes 

of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y .  10 

Poultry  Automatic  Watering 
System  Installed  by  4-H 
Member,  Robert  Schleg, 

Fairport,  N.  Y .  83 

Poultry  Being  Vaccinated  at 
Ithaca  Farm  and  Home 

Week  . 30a 

Poultry  Building  Used  for 
Machinery  in  the  Summer 
Owned  by  Wm.  Blanchard, 

Pownal,  Vermont .  757 

Poultry  Farm  of  George  Wells, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  Taken 

From  the  Air .  476 

Poultry  Flock  in  Woodland 
Range  on  Poultry  Farm  of 
Germaine  Alderman,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y .  418 

Poultry  House,  Big  Unit,  Two- 
Decker,  for  Broilers,  at 
Marker’s  Hatchery,  Dover, 

Delaware  .  353 

Poultry  House,  Five  Stories 
High  for  15,000  Layers,  at 
Ford  Poultry  Farms,  Royal- 
ton,  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont.  581 
Poultry  House  for  5,000  Lay¬ 
ers  on  Farm  of  F.  C.  Baker, 

S.  Shaftsbury,  Bennington, 

County,  Vermont  .  644 

Poultry  Husbandry  Work  at 
Pennsylvania  State  Showing 
Students  Learning  to  Dress 

Poultry  .  240 

Poultry  Laying  House,  Five 
Stories  High.  With  Elevator, 
on  Farm  of  Harold  Jones 

of  Tioga,  Pa .  435 

Poultry  Queen  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Miss  Beverly  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Rochester.  N.  H .  316 

Pulling  Contest  at  the  1948 
N.  Y.  State  Fair .  513 


R 


N 

New  England  Green  Pastures 
Contest  1949  Winners,  George 
Simpson,  Wallingford.  Conn, 
and  Roy  E.  Norcross,  New 

Haven  Co.,  Conn .  269 

New  Hampshire  Breeding 
Cockerel,  Grand  Champion 
at  Boston  Show,  Owned  by 
Joe  Wood,  Peestenkill.  Rens¬ 
selaer  Co.,  New  York .  289 

New  Hampshire  Hens  on 
Henry  Gales  Farm,  in  Hale 
Eddy.  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y..  .  525 
New  Hampshire  Pullets  and 
Delaware  Cockerels  on  the 
Farm  of  D.  B.  Chrisman, 
Elverson,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  .  530 
New  Hampshire  Pullets  Feed¬ 
ing  on  the  Farm  of  Fritz 
Bohl,  Belmont,  Belknap  Co., 

New  Hampshire  .  755 

New  York  Girls  Winners  in 
4-H  State  Poultry  Project  on 
Boat  in  New  York  Harbor..  205 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1949,  Cattle 


Show  .  .  588 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  Display  of 
N.  Y.  State  Cherry  Growers 
in  Horticultural  Building....  588 


Rabbit  Hutches,  Three-Deck, 
on  Farm  of  E.  W.  Jones, 

Roanoke,  Va .  210 

Rabbits  Being  Dressed  and 
Packed  at  the  Virginia  Rabbit 
Cooperative  in  Charge  of 

B  .S.  Adams  .  210 

Raccoon  Taken  From  a  Trap..  706 
Radish  Seedpods  Good  for 

Pickling  .  163 

Railroad  Ties  From  Farm 
Woodlots  in  Franklin  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  482 

Rams,  Champions  at  N.  Y. 
State  Purebred  Sheep  Show 
and  Sale,  Cornell  Univ....  549 

Rats  in  Stored  Corn .  717 

Rhode  Island  Red  Pullet,  a 
Grand  Champion  at  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  Owned 
by  David  T.  Cohen,  Guil¬ 


ford,  Conn .  418 

Roadside  Stand  of  Carl 


Farmer.  Near  Elmira,  N.  Y.  535 
Rock-Red  Cockerels  Feeding 
on  the  Farm  of  Thomas 

Foster,  Bennington,  Vt .  611 

Rope  Halter  .  2 

Rose  Festival  Sponsored  by 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Nursery 
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at  Newark,  N.  Y . 485 

Rose,  Floribunda,  Growing  on 

Edge  of  a  Pool .  622 

Rotating  Ranges  Used  for  Red 
and  Rock  Crossbred  Pullets 
by  A.  Riser,  Southwick, 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass . 386 


S 

Saddle  Stallion,  Major  Rex  of 
Windsor,  Owned  by  W.  C. 
Windsor  of  Boonville,  Mo..  199 
Selling  Fruits  &  Vegetables,  A 
School  in  Handling  and....  154 
Sheep  That  Died  in  a  Blizzard 
Rear  Rawlins,  Wyoming...  260 
Shetland  Pony,  Debbie,  Ridden 
Ly  Martha  Nolan,  Five  Years, 

Brockton.  Mass . _  264 

Shorthorn  Heifer.  Polled, 
Champion  Female  at  the  P. 

H.  Congress  Sale .  34 

Shiopshire  Ewes  on  Farm  of 
Ernest  Mumford,  Iroquois 
Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y...  54 

Shropshire  Sheep  on  the  Farm 
of  Warren  Adriance,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  New  York .  363 

Silo  on  Farm  of  Frank  and 
Raymond  Halloway.  near 
Avon,  Hartford  Co..  Conn...  462 
Silos  Used  for  Feeding  Angus 
Herd  on  Iroquois  Farm  near 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co., 

New  York  .  279 

Soil  Test  Plot  on  Which  Oil 

Weed  Killer  Was  Used .  165 

Sodded  Waterway  on  Potato 
Field  on  George  Stone  Farm, 

Ft  Fairfield.  Aroostook  Co., 


Page 

Maine  .  261 

Southdown  Lambs  Owned  by 
Jean  Graybill,  Manheim, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa .  96 

Soybeans  Grow.ng  on  the 
Farm  of  John  Hinks  in 
Upper  Fairmount.  Somerset 

Co..  Maryland  .  406 

Spicer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard, 
Whose  Farm  is  to  be  Remade 
at  the  Susquehanna  Valley 

Conservation  Field  Day .  488 

Sprayer.  Six-row,  on  Elwyn 
Training  School  Farm  'at 
Media.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa...  467 
Squash.  Caserta  Variety,  All- 
America  1949  Selection,  De¬ 
veloped  at  the  Conn.  Station 

by  Dr.  L.  C.  Curt.s .  567 

Squashes,  Hubbard,  Growing 
on  the  Farm  of  "Cap'n” 
Winslow  Harris,  of  Eastport, 

Washington  Co..  Maine .  465 

Storage  Bin  for  Grain  Made 
of  Metal  on  Farm  of  Will  am 
Welles,  Horseheads.  Chemung 

Co.,  New  York  .  45 

Storage  Shed  for  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Built  by  Anson 
Saunders  &  Son  on  His 

LUster  Co.  Farm  .  45 

Store  in  Conesville.  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y,  Owned  by 

A.  J.  Keator  .  49 

Strawberry,  Catskill,  A  Good 

Producer  . .  160 

Straw  Mulch  Used  on  Rows  of 
Sweet  Corn  in  Garden  of 
Mrs.  Lorena  Whitney.  Horse- 
heads.  N.  Y .  168 


Page 

Strip  Cultivation  Along  Newly 
Planted  Tree  Rows  at 
Indiana  Station  Orchard  ...  323 
Sudan  Grass  on  the  Farm  of 
Floyd  May.  72-acre  Place 

near  Elmira.  N.  Y . 322 

Sudan  Grass  Pasture  for  Jersey 
Cows  on  80-acre  Farm  of 
Lester  Burgett.  Near  Newark. 

Wayne  Co.,  New  York .  372 

Sugar  Bush  of  Ned  Magee 
Along  Dry  Run,  Hornby, 

New  York  .  173 

Sugar  Bush  on  Harwood  Farm, 

Wattsburg,  Erie  Co..  Pa .  186 

Sugar  Maples  Being  Cut  Down  75 
Susquehanna  River  View  and 
S  te  of  Old  French  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Azilum  .  534 

T 

Team  of  Horses,  Winners  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair, 


Owned  by  Milton  Hibbard 
of  Greene.  Chango  County, 

New  York  .  636 

Thanksg  ving  Table  With 
Puritans  Asking  the  Blessing 

Old  Print  .  683 

Tomatoes,  Fordhook,  Sup¬ 
ported  With  Stakes .  396 

Tractor  and  Combine  in  Use 
for  Harvesting  Red  Kidney 


Beans,  on  Farm  of  Kenneth 
Weller.  Weedsport,  Cayuga 

Co.,  New  York  .  511 

Tractor  Being  Lubricated  Be¬ 
fore  Winter  Storage .  656 

Tractor  Hauling  Mulch  and 
Manure  to  the  Berry  Field.  299 


Page 

Tractor  in  Use  in  Winter....  299 
Tractor,  One  and  One-Half 
Horsepower,  With  Plow. 
Turning  Soil  on  Land  of 
John  Schaeffer,  Schoharie, 

New  York  .  299 

Trail  Made  in  the  Snow  by 
Bulldozers  in  Nebraska  to 
Enable  Cattle  to  Reach  Feed  260 
Trap.  Double-Ender  Box,  In¬ 


viting  to  Rabbits .  650 

Trap.  Old-Fashioned,  Single- 

End  Box  .  650 

Turkeys  on  Range,  12  Week 

Old  .  682 

Turkey.  Tom.  in  Prime  Con- 

d  tion  .  682 

Turkeys  Raised  on  Wire  by 
Mrs.  Norman  Stratton  in 
Bennington  Co..  Vermont..  731 
2,4-D  Kill  ng  of  Wild  Mustard 
on  Farm  of  Jacob  Thomas, 
Chemung  Co.,  New  York...  370 

V 

Vegetable  Roadside  Stand 
Owned  by  Fred  S.  Wessen- 

burg,  Hamden,  Conn . 568 

Vegetables  on  Display  by 
Grades  at  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute,  Alfred, 

New  York  .  159 


W 

Welding  Operations  of  Vernon 
R.  Palmer  on  His  Farm  in 
Bainbridge.  Chenango.  Co., 

New  York  .  333 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Just  at 


Page 

Roosting  Age,  Owned  by 
Stanley  M.  Kenney,  Cone- 
wango  Valley,  New  York..  356 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  on 
Permanent  Pasture  at  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Sta..  76 
White  Leghorn  Family  Flock, 
on  Farm  of  A.  G.  Scbulthesis, 


Steuben  Co.,  New  York....  418 
White  Leghorn  Hens  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  Popular  Breed 

There  .  507 

White  Leghorns  Grown  from 
Good  Chicks  .  74 


White  Leghorns  on  Deep  Litter 
on  Kenney  Poultry  Farm, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York  204 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at 
Merritt  Means  Farm,  Mar  on. 


Wayne  Co  ,  New  York .  675 

Wingless  Chickens  .  645 


Winners  in  the  Bull-Naming 
Contest  in  Connecticut.....  379 
WNDR  Booth  at  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  and  Crowd  Gathered  to 

See  Prize  Awarded .  605 

WNDR  Radio  Station  Staff 
Presenting  Holstein  Calf  to 
Mrs.  Fay  Reed,  of  Auburn, 

N.  Y.  in  Radio  Contest  at 


N.  Y.  State  Fair .  604 

Woodlot  Owned  by  John  E. 
Wells,  Castle  Corners,  Rut¬ 
land  Co.,  Vermont .  482 


Y 

Yorkshire  Sow  With  Litter  of 
Pigs,  Owned  by  Arlen  Farms 
in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ...  404 
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